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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  EI8TORT. 
A.D.  1561— 1567. 

After  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  King  of  France, 
tie  Romanists  in  Scotland,  anticipating  the  speedy 
Turn  and      retnrn  of  the  now  widowed  Scot- 
«ffort»  of  Bo-    tish  queen  to  her  own  dominions, 
^   cherished  the  hope  that  this  event 


the  time  of  would  prove  highly  advantageous 
Jlary'f  return,  to  their  cause ;  and  when  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  drew 
myh— viz.  May,  1561— they  assembled  in  largo 
Bombers  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  no  secret  of  their 
expectations.  The  Reformers,  also,  felt  that  it  wu 
their  duty  to  take  some  measures  for  the  protection 
of  their  principles,  which  had  so  recently  received 
the  sanction  and  support  of  law;  and  they,  like 
their  opponents,  appeared  in  considerable  force  in 
the  metropolis.  They  paraded  the  streets  in  com- 
panies,  though  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
taking  possession  in  particular  of  the  High -street, 
foia  which  the  bishops  and  their  followers  were 
that  excluded.*  On  the  27th  of  May,  a  meeting 
of  sinister*  and  laymen  connected  with  the  re- 
formed cause  was  convened,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to 
present  a  humble  supplication  to  the  lords  of  tho 
Secret  Council,  craving  the  ratification  of  certain 
specified  points,  all  of  which  had  been  embraced 
in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  to  which  many  of 
the  lords,  therefore,  had  already  given  their  con- 
currence. These  points  had  reference  to  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatry,  and  all  its  monuments ;  the 
appointment  of  some  fixed  provision  for  super- 
intendents and  ministers,  cxhortcrs  and  readers; 
the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  superintendents 
and  ministers ;  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  those 
who  abused  and  despised  the  sacraments ;  and  the 
adaption  of  means  for  preventing  popish  bulls  from 
being  promulgated  and  carried  into  effect  in  Scot- 


•  Calderwood,  rol.  U.  p.  126;  Knox,  vol.  u.  p.  181. 
VOL.  II. 


These  topics  are  exhibited  at  considerable  length 
under  seven  different  heads,  which  arc  designated 
Articles ;  and  then  follows  the  sup-  Supplication 
plication,  expressed  in  a  bold  and  a.ldnwd  to 
resolute  tone.  *•  Please  your  ho-  tho  c<>u»ciL 
nours,  and  the  wisdoms  of  such  as  are  presently 
convened  with  you  in  council,  to  understand,  that 
by  many  arguments  we  may  perceive  what  tho 
pestilent  generation  of  the  Roman  antichrist  within 
this  realm  intendoth ;  to  wit,  that  they  would  of 
new  erect  their  idolatry,  take  upon  them  empire 
above  our  conscience,  and  so  command  us,  tho 
true  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  such  as  God  of  his 
mercy  hath  under  our  sovereign  subjected  unto  us, 
in  all  things  to  obey  their  appetites.  Honesty 
craveth,  and  conscience  movcth  us,  to  make  the 
very  secrets  of  our  hearts  patent  to  your  honours 
in  that  behalf,  which  is  this;  that  before  these 
tyrants  and  dumb  dogs  ever  empire  abovo  us,  and 
above  such  as  God  hath  subjected  unto  us,  we  the 
barons  and  gentlemen  professing  Christ  Jesus  within 
this  realm,  are  fully  determined  to  hazard  life,  and 
whatsoever  we  have  received  of  God  in  temporal 
things.  Most  humbly,  therefore,  wo  beseech  your 
honours  that  such  order  may  bo  taken,  that  we 
havo  not  occasion  to  take  again  the  sword  of  just 
defence  into  our  hands,  which  we  have  willingly, 
after  God  had  given  victory  both  to  your  honours 
and  to  us,  resigned  over  into  your  hands,  to  the 
end  that  God's  Gospel  may  be  publicly  preached 
within  this  realm,  the  true  ministers  thereof  rea- 
sonably sustained,  idolatry  suppressed,  and  the 
committers  thereof  punished,  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  In  doing  whereof  your  honours 
shall  find  us  not  only  obedient  to  you  in  all  things 
lawful,  but  also  ready  at  all  times  to  bring  into 
order  and  obedienco  such  as  would  rebel  against 
your  just  authority,  which,  in  absence  of  our  sove- 
reign, we  acknowledge  to  bo  in  your  hands ;  be- 
seeching your  honours,  with  upright  judgment  and 
indifferency,  to  look  upon  these  our  few  articles ; 
and  by  these,  our  brethren,*  to  signify  unto  us  such 

•  The  deputation  coiwisted  of  the  Mnster  of  Lindsay, 
afterwards  Lord  Iinrf-iy  of  Byres;  (j.rdou.  Laird  d 
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answers  again,  as  may  declare  your  honours  worthy 
of  that  place  whereunto  God,  after  some  danger 
sustained,  in  his  mercy  hath  called  you.  And  let 
these  enemies  of  God  assure  themselves,  that  if 
your  honours  put  not  order  unto  them,  we  shall 
shortly  take  such  order,  that  they  shall  neither  be 
able  to  do  what  they  list,  nor  yet  to  live  upon  the 
sweat  of  the  brows  of  men,  who  are  no  debtors  to 
them.  Let  your  honours  conceive  of  us  nothing  but 
all  humble  obedience  in  God ;  but  let  the  papists 
be  yet  once  again  assured,  that  their  pride  and 
idolatry  we  will  not  suffer."  • 

This  supplication  was  favourably  received  by 
Measure*      the  Secret  Council.    Lord  James  | 

adopted  by  the  Stewart  had  by  this  time  returned  j 

^"^Ll"  from  France,  bringing  letters  from 
consequence      ,  , •        ~  ° 

of  the  abovo  the  queen, t  in  which  she  expressed 
»upjilic»tioo.  it  to  bo  her  will,  that  whilst  the 
Council  maintained  quietness,  and  suffered  nothing 
to  be  done  in  violation  of  the  treaty  made  at  Leith, 
till  she  returned  herself,  they  were  to  allow  the 
religious  system  at  present  established  to  continue 
undisturbed.}  Now,  the  articles  presented  by  tho 
commissioners  of  the  Reformed  Church,  were  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  un- 
fettered operation  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  body ; 
and,  therefore,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Council,  corresponding  to  every  head  of  the  arti- 
cles above-mentioned,  and  concurring  with  all  the 
views  that  were  expressed  in  them.  §  At  the  same 

Loehinvar;  Kerr,  Laird  of  Fern  thirst,  anrestorof  tho  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian ;  Douglas,  Laird  of  Whittingham,  after- 
wards a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice ;  Thomas  Menzie?, 
Provost  of  Aberdeen;  and  George  Lovell,  Burgess  of 
Dundee.— Bonk  of  the  Uuieertal  Kirk,  p.  6. 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  128 ;  Kuox,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
162,  163, 

t  Kuox,  vol.  ii.  p.  166;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  129; 
vol.  ii.  p.  437  ;  Cook's  Historv  of  the  Keforma 


tion.  vol.  m.  p.  U;  Burnet,  vol.iii.  p.  3l3;  Leslie,  lib.  x. 
p.  533. 

X  The  editor  of  Keith's  History,  and  some  others,  deny 
that  Lord  James  Stewart  brought  any  kind  of  commission 
from  France  to  Scotland.  All  that  Keith  himself  how- 
ever says,  is,  that  whilo  Knox  speaks  of  letters,  and 
Buchanan  mentions  a  communion,  Leslie  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  either.  Mr.  Lawson  maintains  that  Buchanan's 
statement  about  a  commission  is  disproved  by  her  majesty's 
own  letter  to  Sir  Nicholas  Thro<:kmorton.  '  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  What  Mary  says  in  her  letter  is,  that  I.ord  Junius 
brought  no  comruisMon  from  Scotland,  but  not  that  she 
gave  him  no  commission  back,  ller  own  words  are  these — 
"  1  shall  only  here  tell  you  that  the  Lord  James,  who  is 
presently  with  me,  came  only  to  pay  his  duty  to  me  as  his 
sovereign  lady,  without  anv  commission  whatsoever  relating 
to  anything  else."  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  however, 
says,  in  his  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that,  although  Mary 
had  intended  to  give  a  formal  commission  under  her  seat  to 
Lord  J  allium  Stewurt,  yet  she  afterwards  changed  her  mind, 
and  sent  after  him  by  the  messenger  he  left  behind,  not  the 
commission  he  expected,  but  only  certain  letters.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  admit  of  reasonable  question,  that  there  were  at 
least  w  ritten  instructions  sent  by  her  majesty  to  Scotland 
with  I,ord  Junies  Stewart,  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  affairs  till  tho  period  of  her  own  return.  And  this  is 
just  what  Kuox  affirms.  The  mere  silence  of  Leslie  is  not 
sufficient  to  disprove  the  positive  testimony  of  so  many  other 
witnesses;  for,  although  he  returned  in  the  retinue" of  her 
majesty,  yet,  having  failed  in  the  special  object  of  his  own 
mission  to  France,  he  might  not  be  cognisant  of  all  that 
was  done.—  h'nth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24—27. 

$  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12S— 130 ;  Book  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  p.  6. 


time  it  was  decreed,  that  the  remaining  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
Earls  of  Arran,  Argylc,  and  Glcncairn,  were 
directed  to  carry  out  this  object  in  the  west,  whilst 
Lord  James  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  the 
same  view  to  the  north.  In  the  west,  the  abbeys 
of  Failfurd,  Kilwinning,  Crossraguel,  and  Paisley, 
were  demolished;*  and  in  the  north,  such  changes 
were  effected  as  greatly  displeased  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  though  he  feigned  acquiescence  in  all  that 
was  done. 

The  uprightness  and  Christian  integrity  of  Lord 
James  Stewart,  in  tho  course  he  pursued,  arc  8 us 
ccptible  of  the  most  decisive  proof.  When  he 
waited  upon  the  queen,  his  sister,  in  France,  she 
was  willing  to  place  herself  entirely  under  his 
direction,  and  to  give  him  a  commission  under  her 
seal;  but  his  religious  principles,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  his  country 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Protestant  king- 
dom of  England,  were  the  great  barriers  to  his 
advancement.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  her 
majesty,  and  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  detach 
him  from  his  religious  views  and  associates,  but  he 
stood  firm  against  all  their  solicitations  and  argu- 
ments ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  affirms,  in 
his  letter  to  Elizabeth,  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  formal  commission  promised  to  him  was  not 
given.  "  The  special  cause  why  she  hath  changed 
her  opinion  of  my  Lord  James  is,  that  she  could  by 
no  means  dissuade  him  from  his  devotion  and  good 
opinion  towards  your  majesty,  and  the  observation 
of  the  league  between  your  majesty  and  the  realm 
of  Scotland.  And  also  that  she,  nor  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  could  not  win  nor  divert  him  from  his 
religion,  wherein  they  used  very  great  means  aud 
persuasions.  Neither  the  fear  of  his  sovereign's 
indignation  could  waver  him,  nor  great  promises 
win  him."  Steadfastness  amid  such  temptation* 
to  laxity  and  change,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
best  possible  proof  of  incorruptible  integrity.! 

Mary's  arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  August  and  called 
forth  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
and  joy,  was  an  event  that  could  not  fail  to 
exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the    j(Ilrv»a  yiew 
stato  of  religious  parties  in  Scot-   with'regard  to 
land.    Educated  in  tho  Romish  rej*^^jjyr" 
faith,  and  long  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  religion  professed  by  her  subjects  as 
a  most  wicked  heresy,  she  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  her  cordial  support  to  an  order  of  things 
which  had  been  so  recently  established,  and  estab- 
lished too  against  her  will.    On  the  contrary,  she 
was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  the  crowning  glory 
of  her  reign  to  bring  back  her  kingdom  to  its 
ancient  allegiance  to  the  Pope  j  and  her  uncles  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  parties  to  a  league 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent  for  suppressing 

•  Considerable  portions  of  the  abbeys  of  Paisley  and 
Cro^raguel  still  continue  in  existence,  and  some  partul 
remains  of  the  "ther  two.  . 

t  Sec  Sir  Niehohii  Throckmorton's  letter,  as  recorded  in 
Keith,  vol.  ii.  a.  2tf. 
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the  Reformation  throughout  Europe,*  used  all  their 
influence  to  confirm  her  in  her  views,  and  to  secure 
her  co-operation  in  their  scheme  for  the  destruction 
of  all  religious  liberty.     That  it  was  her  fixed 
ftrpose  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on 
'it  first  favourable  opportunity  is  plain,  from  a 
crderence  which  she  had  before  leaving  Paris 
*T13  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador.  \  " '  I 
trust,'  said  Mary,  4  the  queen,  your  mistress,  will 
act  encourage  my  subjects  to  continue  in  their 
disobedience,  nor  to  take  upon  them  things  that 
Appertain  not  to  subjects.     You  know  there  is 
much  ado  in  my  realm  about  matters  of  reli- 
gion/— '  Madam,'  he  replied,  '  as  you  think  it 
unmeet  to  be  constrained  by  your  subjects,  so  it 
may  like  you  to  consider,  the  matter  is  as  intoler- 
ible  to  them  to  be  constrained  by  you  in  matters 
of  conscience ;  for  the  duty  due  to  God  cannot  be 
given  to  any  other  without  offence  of  His  majesty.' 
— 'Why,'  said  she,  'God  doth  command  subjects 
to  be  obedient  to  their  princes ;  and  commandeth 
princes  to  read  his  law,  and  govern  thereby  them- 
■rlves  and  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.' " 
Subjects,  in  Mary's  view,  were  bound  to  follow  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign.    The  designs  of  the 
queen  are  still  more  apparent  from  the  letters  of 
Cardinal  St.  Croix  to  Cardinal  Borromeo,  which 
describe  how  encouraging  Mary's  uncle,  the  Grand 
Prior  of  France,  conceived  the  prospects  of  popery 
to  be  in  Scotland  at  the  time  he  left  that  country, 
ssd  how  favourably  ho  considered  matters  were 
advancing  for  the  restoration,  at  no  distant  period, 
of  the  ancient  religion.^    It  was  the  queen's  pur- 
pose to  depress,  by  little  and  little,  the  party  of  the 
Reformers,  until  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
Romish  church  became  so  strong,  as  to  be  able  to 
regulate  all  things  after  their  own  mind.  Mean- 
while, however,  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble,  as 
the  Protestants  were  the  most  numerous  body  in 
the  kingdom,  and  wore  possessed  of  all  power;  and, 
tccordingly,  Mary  professed  that  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  the  settlement  of  religious  affairs, 
which  had  been  made  by  parliament  before  her 
arrival.  The  reformed  church  was  to  stand,  so  long 
ss  it  should  appear  unsafe  to  attempt  its  overthrow. 

The  Protestant  nobles  who  had  sent  Lord  James 
Stewart  to  France  to  invite  their  sovereign  home, 
were  unwilling  that  she  should  be  allowed  more 
than  the  private  exercise  of  her  religion;  and 
there  were  not  a  few  who  considered  even  this 
concession  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of 
public  duty,  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 

Celebration  of   n.ation-  The  very  flattering  recep- 
immi  in  the     tion,  however,  which  the  queen 
chapel ^of      received  on  her  arrival  in  her  own 
kingdom,  and  tho  opinion  of  her 
uncles  that  she  should  take  advantage  of  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  so  highly  excited  in  her  favour,§  deter- 
mined her  to  profess  her  religion,  and  observe 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
t  Keith,  toI.  ii.  p.  33;  Cslderwood.  TOi.  tf,  p.  134. 
I  McCru?'«  Lift  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
J  Ibid.  p.  24. 


its  rites  with  more  publicity  than  was  agreeable 
to  her  subjects;  and  she  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass  in 
tho  chapel  of  Holyrood  House,  the  very  Sunday 
after  her  arrival.  The  first  rumour  of  this  inten- 
tion kindled  a  flame  of  dissatisfaction.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  toilsome 
efforts  and  painful  sufferings  of  years  was  now  to  be 
lost  in  one  moment  Threatening  crowds  gathered 
around  the  abbey,  declaring  that  they  would  not 
suffer  the  realm  to  be  profaned  by  Tumult  in 
the  idolatry  of  the  mass.  The  Mas-  consequence, 
ter  of  Lindsay,  followed  by  a  crowd  as  excited  as 
himself,  rushed  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  cried 
out  that  the  idolatrous  priest  should  die  the  death 
according  to  God's  law.  The  wax  candles  were 
broken  on  the  way  to  the  chapel,  and  every  thing 
portended  a  serious  tumult,  when  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  among  the  Protestants  exerted  themselves 
to  repress  the  zeal  of  the  multitude,  and  to  restore 
tranquillity.  Knox  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to 
dissuade  his  followers  from  employing  force  to 
prevent  the  sen* ice.*  He  tells  us,  that  he  was  so 
concerned  for  the  public  tranquillity,  and  so  loath 
to  offend  those  of  whom  ho  had  conceived  a  good 
opinion,  that  in  secret  ho  strove  to  mitigate  and 
cool  the  forvoncy  with  which  multitudes  were 
animated  against  conceding  to  the  queen  the  liberty 
which  she  desired,  though  he  afterwards  came  to 
think  that  ho  had  done  wrong  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  James  Stewart  also  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity,  taking  his  station  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  under  the  pretence  of  keep- 
ing Scotsmen  from  witnessing  Uio  profane  rites 
of  popery,  but  really  with  the  view  of  guarding 
against  disturbance.!  Still  the  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinued ;  the  Protestants  repaired  in  great  compa- 
nies to  the  abbey  in  tho  afternoon,  and  it  was 
loudly  demanded  that  there  should  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  an  idolatrous  rite,  which  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  forbidden  under 
pain  of  death  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

After  a  few  doys  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  queen,  with  the  advice  of  the  Prot.larnntion 
Privy  Council,  for  the  purpose  of    i»»ucd  In-  the 
quieting  the  public  mind.    Rcfc-  qu"*"  and*  I'rivy 
rence  was  made  to  the  great  in-        ounc  ' 
conveniences  that  might  result  from  the  religious 
differences  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  intention  of  her 
majesty  to  take  measures  for  effecting  a  settlement, 
that  might  be  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  realm  ;  and  meanwhile  all 
men  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  at- 
tempt any  chango  cither  publicly  or  privately  upon 
the  religious  system  that  existed  in  the  country  at 
the  time  of  her  majesty's  arrival.    At  the  sumo 
time,  the  proclamation  strictly  charged  all  the 
lieges  that  none  should  molest  or  trouble  any  of 
her  majesty's  domestic  servants,  or  any  of  those 
who  had  come  in  her  company  from  France,  in 
word,  deed,  or  countenance,  for  any  cause  what- 


•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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soever,  either  within  the  palace  or  without,  or 
mako  any  derision  or  invasion  of  them  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  under  pain  of  death.*  This 
last  clause,  although  it  mode  no  direct  mention  of 
liberty  of  conscicuco,  was  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  queen  and  her  followers  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 
Offence  taken  great  moss  of  the  Protestants.  The 
at  the  prock-  Earl  of  Arran  protested  against  it 
matlon*  on  the  ground,  that  although  her 
majesty's  servants  were  not  to  be  interfered  with 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  business,  yet 
idolatry  was  an  offence  against  God,  more  abomi- 
nable and  odious  than  even  murder,  and,  therefore, 
no  more  to  be  tolerated  than  that  crime.  John 
Knox,  too,  on  tho  following  Sunday,  preached 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  against  the 
toleration  of  it  that  was  covertly  implied  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  Secret  Council,  declaring  that 
one  mass  was  more  fearful  to  him  than  if  ten 
thousand  armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part 
of  the  realm,  of  purpose  to  suppress  the  whole  reli- 
gion. "  For,"  said  he, "  in  our  God  there  is  strength 
to  tesist  and  confound  multitudes,  if  we  unfeign- 
cdly  depend  upon  him,  whereof  heretofore  we  have 
had  experience :  but  when  we  join  hands  with 
idolatry,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  God's  amicable 
presence  and  comfortable  defence  leaveth  us,  and 
what  shall  then  become  of  us  ?  Alas !  I  fear  that 
experience  shall  teach  us  to  the  grief  of  many."  f 

The  opposition  of  the  Reformers  to  the  moss,  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  Mary  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing liberty  to  observe  it  even  in  her  own  chapel,  have 

What  degree  been  a  thou8aad  tim«8  appealed  to 

ef  bUme  our  as  exhibiting  decisive  evidence 

ancestors  are  Df  the  unparalleled  bigotry  that 

faurly  open  to.  n[gncd  in  Scot]and  at  ^  ^me  of 

the  Reformation.  But  the  premises  only  support  the 
conclusion,  if  we  apply  to  the  Scotchmen  of  that  day 
the  maxims  of  religious  liberty  which  are  now  uni- 
versal amongst  Protestants.  This,  however,  is  mani- 
festly unjust.  The  true  theory  of  religious  liberty 
was  quite  unknown  in  those  days.  Our  reforming 
forefathers  must  be  tried,  not  by  tho  standard  of 
the  present  age,  but  by  the  standard  of  their  own 
times.  The  proper  question  is,  did  they  fall  behind 
their  contemporaries,  or  were  they  quite  upon  a  level 
with  them,  or  were  they,  perhaps,  even  somewhat  in 
advance  ?  Were  they  less  tolerant  of  Romanists  than 
Romish  nations  were  of  Protestant*  in  the  same  age  ? 
No  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scottish  Reformers  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  proceedings  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
What  Roman  Catholic  kingdom  can  be  mentioned, 
that  received  with  open  arms  an  avowedly  Protes- 
tant prince,  coming  to  them  from  a  foreign  country 
in  the  helpless  plight  in  which  Mary  came  to  Scot- 
land? Did  the  French  nation  cheerfully  submit 
to  the  government  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Protestant  principles,  and  whose  title 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  272 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
7  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 


to  the  throne  was  undoubted?  No;  they  com- 
pelled him  to  avow  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
to  join  in  the  observance  of  mass ;  *  and  even  his 
recantation  of  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
reared  never  effaced  the  stain  of  heresy  from  his 
name,  nor  secured  the  affections  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  Now  the  parallel  to  this  ou  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  would  have  been 
their  refusal  to  recognise  the  title  of  Mary  to  the 
throne  unless  she  avowed  herself  a  Protestant,  and 
joined  in  the  observance  of  Protestant  worship. 
But,  all-powerful  as  they  were  in  the  country,  and 
weak  and.  helpless  as  she  was,  they  never  dreamed 
of  proposing  such  conditions  to  her:  they  cor- 
dially welcomed  her  home,  and  even  tolerated  her 
(although  doubtless  with  scruples  on  the  part  of 
many)  in  the  observance  of  her  own  religion.  It  is 
undeniable,  therefore,  that  the  Scottish  nation  acted 
towards  Mary  with  unexampled  liberality,  and 
proved  themselves  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of 
their  age.  And  this  is  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  French  writer,  who  is  more  just  to  our  Re- 
formers than  many  sympathisers  with  Romanism 
among  ourselves.  "  Mary,"  he  says,  "  was  brought 
up  in  France,  accustomed  to  see  Protestants  burnt 
to  death,  and  instructed  in  the  maxims  of  her 
uncles,  tho  Guises,  who  maintained  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  exterminate  without  mercy  the  pretended 
reformed.  With  theso  dispositions  she  arrived  in 
Scotland,  which  was  wholly  reformed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lords.  The  kingdom  received 
her,  acknowledged  her  as  their  queen,  and  obeyed 
her  in  all  things  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  I  maintain,  that  in  the  state  of  men's 
spirits  at  that  time,  if  a  Huguenot  queen  had  come 
to  take  possession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  kingdom 
with  the  slender  retinue  with  which  Mary  went 
to  Scotland,  the  first  thing  they  wonld  have  done 
would  have  been  to  arrest  her,  and  if  she  perse- 
vered in  her  religion,  they  would  have  procured 
her  degradation  by  the  Pope,  thrown  her  into  the 
Inquisition,  and  burnt  her  as  a  heretic.  There  is 
not  an  honest  man  who  can  deny  this."  t 

It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  Mary's,  when  she 
was  pleading  for  permission  to  observe  all  the  rites 
of  her  own  religion,  "  Conscience — conscience !  it 
is  a  sore  matter  to  constrain  the  conscience."  This 
is  an  undeniable  truth.  But  did  the  Romanists 
remember  it,  when  they  burned  Patrick  Hamilton, 
and  George  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill  ?  Did  the 
Romanists  remember  it,  when  they  offered  to 
Henry  IV.  the  alternative  of  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom, or  the  abjuration  of  his  religion  ?  Did  Mary 
herself  remember  it,  when  she  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  her  uncles  to  reduce  Scotland  again 
under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope?  The 
true  test  of  a  genuine  regard  to  the  righto  of  con- 
science, is  not  the  liberty  men  are  ready  to  claim 
for  themselves,  but  the  liberty  they  are  willing  to 

*  Browning' »  History  of  the  Huguenot*,  p.  186. 

t  llistoire  du  Calvimsme  et  cello  du  PapUme  miles  en 
pareUcle;  ou  Apologia  pour  le»  Kvformateura,  pour  la  Re- 
formation, et  pour  leg  Reformez,  tome  i.  p.  334.  A  Rotter- 
dam, 16S3.  McCrie'a  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  28 
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concede  to  others,  when  thej  have  power  and  are 
m  a  position  to  impose  restrictions.    Until  the  Ro- 
manist* give  us  some  examples  of  this  species  of 
n^ard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  their  outcry  | 
against  disabilities  laid  upon  themselves  is  un-  : 
worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.    Let  them  come  into 
court  with  clean  hands.  The  remarks  of  Bayle  are  j 
just  as  applicable  and  as  worthy  of  regard  at  the  ' 
present  moment,  as  when  they  were  first  written.  1 
"  The  papists  themselves  are  the  first  in  this  country 
—viz.  Britain — to  exclaim  that  thero  is  nothing 
more  unjust  than  to  distress  conscience :  a  sentiment 
ridiculous  in  their  mouth,  and  not  only  ridiculous, 
bat  treacherous,  and  marked  with  that  dishonesty 
which  they  have  uniformly  discovered  for  so  many 
ages.   For  they  would  not  fail,  in  three  years,  to 
burn  and  butcher  all  who  refused  to  go  to  mats,  if 
they  acquired  the  power,  and  could  avail  them- 
selves of  the  baseness  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
court  parasites — men  of  venal  souls,  and  unworthy 
of  the  Protestant  name  which  they  bear — to  over- 
turn the  fundamental  barriers  which  so  salutarily 
restrain  tho  royal  power."  • 
That  Marys  concern  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
The  trie  na     was  °^  the  onesided  character 
tut*  of  Mary's    "hich  has  always  prevailed  among 
concern  fur  the  Romanists,  plainly  appears  from 
ri^bu  of  con-    tjje  famous  conference  Bho  had  with 
Knox,  shortly  after  the  disturbance 
occasioned  by  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyrood  House.    After  calling  the  Reformer 
to  account  for  the  theoretical  views  he  entertained 
nvuding  female  government,  as  is  recorded  at 
Conference     length  in  the  preceding  chapter 
between  the    of  this  history,  her  majesty  thus 
addressed  him  :  "  But  you  have 
taught  the  people  to  receivo  an- 
■  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow.  How 
can  that  doctrine  be  of  God,  seeing  G6d  com- 
mandeth  subjects  to  obey  their  princes?"  Here 
it  is  assumed  that  subjects  have  no  right  to  form 
their  own  religious  opinions;  that  it  is  tho  con- 
science of  the  prince,  and  not  of  the  people,  which 
alone  is  entitled  to  consideration ;  and  that  if 
they  adopt  a  religion  not  sanctioned  by  tho  civil 
power,  they  are  chargeable  with  rebellion.  Her 
maxim  embodied  the  very  essence  of  intolerance; 
for  if  subjects  are  bound  to  bo  of  the  same  religion 
as  their  sovereign,  then  it  must  be  his  duty  to  com- 
pel them  to  abandon  their  own  religious  opinions 
and  observances.  The  bold  and  unanswerable  reply 
of  the  intrepid  Reformer,  so  different  from  the 
smooth  words  generally  spoken  by  the  flatterers  of 
princes,  must  have  startled  Mary:  "Madam,  as 
right  religion  took  neither  original  nor  authority 
from  worldly  princes,  but  from  the  eternal  God 
above,  so  are  not  subjects  bound  to  frame  their 
religion  according  to  the  appetite  of  princes ;  for 
often  it  falleth  forth,  that  princes  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  all  others  of  true  religion.    If  the 
people  of  God  had  been  of  the  religion  of  Pha- 

•  Bayle,  as  quoted  in  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  toI.  ii. 
p.  306. 


raoh,  to  whom  they  were  a  long  time  subject,  what 
religion  should  there  have  been  in  the  world? 
The  three  children  said  expressly  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, *  We  will  make  it  known  to  thee,  O  king, 
that  we  will  not  worship  thy  gods.'" — "Think 
you,"  said  she,  "  that  subjects  having  power  may 
resist  their  princes?" — "If  their  princes  exceed 
bounds,  madam,  they  may  be  resisted  even  by 
power.  If  children  join  together  against  their 
father,  stricken  with  a  phrenzy  and  seeking  to 
slay  his  own  children,  take  his  weapons  from 
him,  bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison  till 
his  phrenzy  overpass,  do  they  any  wrong  ?  or  will 
God  be  offended  with  them  for  hindering  their 
father  from  committing  horrible  murder?  Even 
so,  madam,  if  princes  would  murder  the  children 
of  God,  their  subjects,  their  blind  zeal  is  but  a 
mad  phrenzy."  • 

Knox  then  brought  forward  his  favourite  idea, 
first  enunciated  in  his  famous  discourse  at  St.  An- 
drew's, that  the  Jewish  people  in  our  Lord's  day 
had  not  degenerated  so  far  from  tho  institutions 
and  ordinances  given  by  Moses,  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  declined  from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles.  From 
this  view  Mary  dissented,  and  alleged  that  she  had 
read  differently.  "  But  have  you  heard  any  teach, 
but  such  as  were  allowed  by  the  Pope  and  his  car- 
dinals ? "— "  You  interpret  Scripture,"  said  she, 
"  after  one  manner,  and  they  after  another  :  whom 
shall  I  believe,  or  who  shall  be  judge  ?  " — "  Further 
than  the  Word  teacheth  you,"  said  he,  "  ye  shall 
neither  believe  tho  one  nor  the  other.  The  Word 
of  God  is  plain  in  itself.  If  there  appear  any  ob- 
scurity in  one  place,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  never 
contrarious  to  himself,  explaineth  the  same  in  other 
places.  Papists  allege,  that  tho  moss  is  the  insti- 
tution of  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead :  we  say,  it  is  but  tho  invention  of 
man,  and,  therefore,  an  abomination  before  God. 
Christ  neither  said  nor  commanded  mass  to  be  said 
at  tho  last  supper." — "  You  are  too  hard  for  me," 
said  she ;  "  but  if  they  were  here  whom  I  have 
heard,  they  would  answer  you." — "  Would  to  God," 
said  he,  "madam,  the  most  learned  jiapist  in  Eu- 
rope, or  whom  you  would  most  believe,  were  here 
present,  and  that  ye  would  hear  patiently  the 
matter  reasoned  to  the  end ! "— "  Well,"  said  she, 
"  ye  will,  perhaps,  get  that  sooner  than  ye  believe." 
— "  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  if  ever  I  get  it  in  my 
life,  it  is  sooner  than  I  believe :  for  tho  ignorant 
papists  cannot  reason  patiently ;  the  learned  will 
never  come  in  your  audience  to  have  the  ground 
of  their  religion  searched.  They  know  they  are 
not  able  to  sustain  reasoning,  except  fire  and  sword 
and  their  own  laws  be  judges." — "  So  say  ye," 
quoth  the  queen. — "  So  we  have  seen,"  said  he, 
"  to  this  day.  For  how  oft  have  they  been  required 
to  come  to  conference ;  but  it  could  not  be  obtained, 
unless  themselves  were  admitted  judges  ?  There- 
fore, madam,  it  behoveth  me  to  say  again,  that 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  282;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii. 
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they  dare  never  dispute,  but  -where  them6elves  are 
both  judge  and  party."* 

Knox  has  been  blamed  for  the  plainness  with 
which  he  addressed  Mary  in  this  conference.  Cer- 
tainly, he  brought  some  very  unpalatable  truths 
before  her  mind ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
others  too,  instead  of  censuring  him  for  his  faith- 
fulness, had  copied  his  example,  and  spoken  to  her 
more  frequently  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
No  persons  in  this  world  have  suffered  more  than 
princes,  from  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  important 
principles  and  facts;  and  those  have  been  their 
greatest  enemies,  who  have  flattered  their  pre- 
judices, and  unduly  exalted  their  prerogatives. 
Mary's  own  race  were  ultimately  ruined  by  per- 
tinaciously holding  fast  their  lofty  notions  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  divine  right,  and  no  way  of  saving 
the  country  was  left,  but  driving  them  from  a 
throne,  which  they  had  long  made  the  seat  of 
tyranny  and  the  instrument  of  oppression.  Yet 
Mary  herself  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  sympathy, 
for  she  had  the  unspeakable  misfortune  to  stand  in 
the  breach  when  the  conflict  was  just  beginning 
between  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  old 
ideas  of  the  prince's  power;  and  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  circumstances  the  worst  fitted  that 
could  be  imagined  to  prepare  her  for  her  difficult 
duties.  Hers  was  iudeed  a  trying  position,  where 
hardly  any  course  of  conduct  could  shield  her  from 
perplexities  and  troubles.  In  a  country  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  one  religion, 
and  the  sovereign  of  another,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  were 
unknown,  a  conflict  was  inevitable;  and  the  only 
question  was,  which  party  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  yielding.  Mary  thought  that  "  the 
people  should  not  be  taught  another  religion  than 
their  prince  allowed ; "  but  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  the  prince  should  follow  their 
religion ;  and  succeeding  generations,  with  one 
voice,  have  decided  that  this  latter  course  affords 
the  only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty.  A 
pcoplo  and  a  priuce  cannot  long  be  of  different 
religions  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  good 
government ;  and  as  kings  arc  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  the  people  for  kings,  the  prince  must  eon- 
form  to  the  people's  religion.  Under  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  the  sovereign  at  least  must  be  debarred 
from  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  or, 
in  words  which  are  less  offensive  in  appearance 
though  the  very  same  in  substance,  the  nation 
have  a  right  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  ruled  by 
a  sovereign  whose  religion  they  approve,  or  one 
whose  religion  they  condemn.  Those  who  blame 
the  Reformers  for  adopting  these  so-called  narrow 
notions,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
the  very  notions  upon  which  the  British  nation  is 
acting  at  the  present  moment.  And  surely  if  it  is 
rijjht  for  us  to  continue  restrictions,  by  which  the 
throne  is  made  inaccessible  to  certain  sentiments 
and  views,  it  could  not  be  wrong  in  our  forefathers 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285;  Caldcrwood.  vol.  u.  pp. 
152,153. 


to  establish  these  restrictions  at  first.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  tho  sovereign  is  unfairly  or  harshly 
dealt  with,  for  restrictions  of  some  kind  or  other 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  privilege  of  here- 
ditary succession  to  office.  And  when  the  restric- 
tions cannot  be  conscientiously  complied  with,  by 
no  means  let  the  prince  violate  his  conscience ;  but 
let  him,  as  an  immortal  being,  who  hopes  to  wear 
a  heavenly  crown,  copy  the  godlike  example  of 
Moses,  and  sacrifice  that  earthly  greatness,  which 
could  only  be  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  him. 

Knox  himself  maintained  his  principles  with 
unflinching  faithfulness,  and,  whether  in  the  ptU- 
pit,  or  among  the  nobles,  or  in  private  conference 
with  her  majesty,  he  was  always  the  same  single- 
minded,  truth-speaking,  fearless  man.     But  all 
connected  with  the  Protestant  in-   Chnn^e  in  the 
tcrest  were  not  actuated  by  tho      feelings  of 
same  exalted  and  unselfish  views    ^tani*  "n- 
as  the  great  Reformer,  and  all     nccted  with 
wero  not  equally  able  to  resist  tho      the  court, 
blandishments  of  a  court.    The  zeal  of  not  a 
few  began  to  evaporate  after  Mary's  return  from 
France ;  their  interest  in  those  religious  doctrines, 
which  they  had  professed  before  the  world  and 
vowed  to  maintain,  suffered  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion ;  and  this  change  became  very  apparent,  when 
the  time  arrived  for  holding  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church.  A  considerable 
number  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  been  present 
absented  themselves,  and  when  some  superinten- 
dents and  ministers  were  sent  to  them  to  inquire 
into  the  reason,  they  complained  that  secret  meet- 
ings had  been  held  without  their  knowledge.  The 
ministers,  on  their  part,  denied  that  anything  had 
been  done  contrary  to  the  order  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  reproved  them  for  not  meeting 
with  their  brethren,  according  to  an  appointment 
in  which  they  themselves  had  concurred.  Some 
of  the  courtiers  then  questioned  the  propriety  of 
holding  conventions  without  tho  knowledge  of  the 
prince.    To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  queen 
knew  well  enough  that  there  was  a  Reformed 
Church  within  the  realm,  and  that  they  had  rules 
and  regulations  and  appointed  times  for  meeting. 
"True,"  rejoined  Maitland  of  Lcthington,  "the 
queen  knows  all  this  well  enough,  but  tho  questiou 
is,  whether  the  queen  allows  such  conventions." 
This  was  the  remark  of  a  selfish  and  time-serving 
man,  who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  fruits  of 
the  long  struggle,  through  which  tho  nation  had 
passed,  to  the  will  of  a  single  individual.  Knox  re- 
plied, with  a  clearness  and  force  which  were  irre- 
sistible :  "  If  the  liberty  of  the  Church  is  to  stand 
upon  the  queen's  allowance  or  disallowance,  we  are 
assured  we  shall  be  deprived,  not  only  of  assemblies, 
but  also  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Take 
from  us  the  freedom  of  assemblies,  and  take  from  us 
the  Gospel;  for  without  assemblies,  how  shall  good 
order  and  unity  in  doctrine  be  kept  ?    It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  ministers  shall  discharge  their 
office  so  duly,  or  behave  themselves  so  well  in  their 
conversation,  as  that  they  shall  not  need 
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tion.  It  may  be,  also,  some  refractory  persona 
vill  not  admit  the  admonition  of  simple  ministers ; 
for  remedy  whereof,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
funeral  assemblies  holdcn,  in  which  the  judgment 
and  gravity  of  many  may  correct  and  repress  the 
follies  and  errors  of  a  few."  • 

These  remarks  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
af  the  great  majority  of  the  nobility  and  barons 
too  were  present,  and  it  was  agreed  to  counsel 
her  majesty  not  to  interfere  with  the  Assembly; 
but  if  she  were  jealous  of  what  might  be  done  at 
the  meeting,  to  send  commissioners  to  attend  in 


An  attempt  was  also  made,  at  this  time,  to  pro- 
aV&cation  of  trurc  ner  majesty's  ratification  of 
0*  Book  of     the  Book  of  Discipline  5  but  Le- 
Ihshpliaere-    thington  sneered  at  the  idea.  "How 
many,"  said  he, "  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed the  book  will  be  subject  to  itP"— "  All  the 
godly,"  it  was  answered.—"  Will  the  Duke?"  said 
he.—"  If  he  will  not,"  replied  Lord  Ochiltree,  "  I 
wish  hi*  name  were  not  only  scraped  out  of  that 
hook,  but  also  out  of  our  number  and  company ; 
for  why  should  men  subscribe,  if  they  mean  not 
to  do  what  they  promised?"    Lethington  then 
iiEroed  that  many  subscribed  in  Jule  parentum, 
as  children  are  baptised.    But  Knox  rejoined, "  that 
the  remark  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  unseasonable ; 
for  the  book  had  been  read  in  public  audience,  as 
tbty  all  knew,  and  its  heads  discussed  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  and  no  man  was  asked  to  subscribe 
shit  he  did  not  understand."   The  secretary,  how- 
trtr,  md  the  courtiers  were  immovable  on  this  sub- 
ject,  and  the  ministers  were  given  to  understand, 
tint  the  ratification  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 
1  point  that  would  never  be  conceded  to  them.f 

Having  failed  in  procuring  the  ratification  of 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  friends  of  the  Reformed 
Church  presented  certain  Artictes  to  the  Council, 
K    licati  n  to    crftv'n£  *ne  suppression  of  idol- 
the  Coun.-i"  for   atl7«  ^e  settlement  of  faithful 
s  suitable  pro-    ministers  throughout  the  country, 

rVm^tm  '*  ^  ^C  aPPointment  of  a  suitable 
provision  for  them.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  promise  of  her  majesty  not  to  alter  the 
religion  which  she  found  established  in  the  country 
»t  the  time  of  her  arrival,  but  a  church  could  not 
exist  without  ministers,  and  ministers  could  not 
exist  without  some  provision  for  their  support. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  revenues  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  had  gone  cither  into  the  hands  of  noble- 
men and  barons,  or  into  those  of  the  Romish  clergy ; 
and  the  church  which  had  been  established  by  par- 
liament had  received  almost  nothing.  This  was 
a  difficult  question  for  the  Council  to  deal  with. 
If  the  Reformed  Church  was  to  be  upheld  as  the 
established  church  of  the  land,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported: on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  who  had 
possession  of  the  church  revenues  were  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  would  not  relinquish  them  with- 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  294,  296:  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
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out  a  struggle.  Many  of  the  Romish  bishops  and 
abbots,  when  they  began  to  see  that  their  posses- 
sions were  likely  to  go  out  of  their  hands,  had 
granted  perpetual  leases  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope  j  and  many 
had  made  arrangements  with  powerful  nobles  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  had  transferred  their  lands 
and  revenues  to  them.  And  if  the  parties  who  were 
in  possession  of  tho  church  lands  held  them  with  a 
tenacious  grasp,  there  was  another  party  that  really 
needed  an  accession  of  incomo  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant ministers.  The  properties  belonging  to  the 
crown  had  been  greatly  dilapidated  during  the 
long  minority,  and  it  was  indispensable  that  some 
provision  should  bo  made  for  maintaining  the 
queen  and  her  court  in  suitable  dignity.  A  com- 
promise was  the  result  of  all  these  competing  claims, 
and  it  was  determined,  at  last,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  and  others  interested,  who  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  give  up  a  part  than  run  tho  risk  of 
losing  the  whole,*  that  two-thirds  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  should  remain  in  the  Dirtributinn  of 
possession  of  the  Romish  clergy,  church  reve- 
or  the  "  auld  possessors,"  as  they  nuoa- 
were  designated,  and  that  the  remaining  one-third 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  crown,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  out  of  it  the  Protectant  ministers 
should  receive  a  suitable  maintenance. f 

Commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed,  to 
whom  it  was  ordained  that  returns  of  the  rentals 
of  all  benefices  should  be  transmitted,  from  places 
within  the  "Mount,"  or  tho  Grampian  range,  be- 
fore the  21th  of  January  ensuing,  and  from  places 
beyond  that  boundary,  before  the  10th  of  February; 
but  the  returns  transmitted  to  the  commissioners 
were  exceedingly  few,  and  repeated  injunctions 
required  to  be  i*»ucd  in  order  to  ensure  attention  to 
the  question.  And  while  some  neglected  altogether 
to  send  returns,  others  made  fraudulent  valuations, 
and  thus  the  gross  amount  of  church  revenues  whs 
represented  to  be  far  inferior  to  what  it  really 
was.  J 

This  whole  arrangement  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  Protestant  ministers,  Defect*  of  the 
and  certainly  it  was  open  to  serious  !»•«!• 
objections.  It  was  unreasonable  Rrr.<ngiiucnt. 
that  the  Romish  clergy,  who  were  set  aside  by 
act  of  parliament  from  being  tho  authorised  in- 
structors of  the  nation,  should  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  that  those  upon 
whom  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  tho 
community  was  laid  by  the  government,  should 
receive  not  even  the  remaining  one-third,  but  only 
an  uncertain  fraction  of  it.  Much  better  would  it 
have  been  to  secularise  the  whole  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical property  at  once,  converting  it  into  a 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  state  and  thereby 
lightening  tho  public  burdens,  and  leaving  the 
teachers  of  religion  to  be  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  those  to  whom  they  ministered. 

•  Spotti"W'"w],  p.  183. 

T  Tvtier,  vol.  vt.  p.  i'V2. 
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[Chap.  XXXI. 


revcj'ics. 


The  verv  idea  that  the  government  had  under-  I 
taken  the  support  of  the  Church,  however  imper- 
fectly tho  duty  might  be  performed,  prevented  the 
congregations  from  feeling  that  they  had  any 
special  concern  with  that  matter.   If  all  support 
had  been  refused  by  government,  the  members  of  j 
the  various  churches  would  have  been  trained  to  i 
habits  of  liberality ;  and  many  evils  that  resulted 
subsequently  from  undue  dependence  upon  the 
state,  and  from  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  I 
an  active  concern  in  church  affairs,  would  have  | 
been  avoided.   The  people  of  Scotland  were  just  • 
as  able,  had  they  been  thrown  upon  their  own  j 
resources,  to  maintain  religious  ordinances,  as  the 
poor  and  persecuted  churches  of  primitive  times ;  and 
we  know  that  in  those  early  days  the  Gospel  spread 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled  at  any  subsequent 
period.    But  the  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
public  support  to  a  church  was  an  error  of  the 
age,  which  had  become  firmly  rooted  during  the 
days  of  popish  darkness,  when  the  people  hardly 
received  any  religious  instruction  at  all,  and  when 
they  were  not  recognised  as  having  anything  else 
to  do  with  the  church,  but  to  observe  her  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

Knox  expressed  himself  with  great  and  merited 
_    ,    .     ,  severity  regarding  the  distribu- 

A.nOX  K  view  of      .  /  . i  1     •     a."  i 

the  dbtribu-  faon  <"  ^e  ecclesiastical  revenues 
tion  of  oecle-  of  the  kingdom  into  three  parts, 
and  the  appropriation  of  but  a 
fragment  of  one  of  those  parts  to 
the  support  of  the  church  now  established  by  law. 
"  If  the  end  of  this  order  pretended  to  be  taken  for 
sustentation  of  the  ministers  be  happy,  my  judg- 
ment failcth  mc,  for  I  am  assured  that  the  spirit 
of  God  is  not  the  author  of  it ;  for  first  I  see  two 
parts  freely  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  third  must 
be  divided  betwixt  God  and  the  devil.  Well,  bear 
witness  to  me  that  this  day  I  say  it,  before  long 
the  devil  shall  have  three  parts  of  the  third,  and 
judge  you  thon  what  God's  portion  shall  be."  • 

Besides  the  parties  commissioned  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  there  were 
others  appointed  under  the  designation  of  "  Modi- 
Modification  of  ficators,"  whoso  province  it  was 
minsters'      to  modify  the  stipends  that  should 
•Upends.  t(J  ^^^g.  ^j.. 

tainly,  if  tho  excellence  of  modification  lay,  as  tho 
etymology  of  the  word  might  suggest,  in  circum- 
scribing within  narrow  limits,  they  discharged 
their  duty  with  singular  ability  and  Buccess.  It 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  concern  that  the 
ministers  should  bo  well  kept  down,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  "being  over  wanton,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Knox,  "  in  their  living ;"  for  to  some  they 
assigned  but  one  hundred  marks,  and  three  hun- 
dred murks  was  the  highest  sum  they  allocated  to 
any,  excepting  superintendents  and  a  few  others. 
And  what  added  to  the  evil  was,  that  even  these 
miserable  sums  were  not  faithfully  and  regularly 
paid.  The  Laird  of  Pittnrrow,  who  had  been  all 
ulong  a  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation,  was  tho 
•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 


individual  appointed  to  pay  the  stipends  accord- 
ing to  tho  modification  made ;  and  hence  arose  a 
satirical  proverb,  reflecting  upon  him :  "  The  good 
Laird  of  Pittorrow  was  an  honest,  earnest  pro- 
fessor of  the  true  religion ;  but  the  devil  may  run 
away  with  the  comptroller,  for  he  and  his  col- 
lectors are  become  greedy  factors."  * 

Not  a  few  complaints  were  made  by  the  ministers 
about  the  impossibility  of  their  Complaints 
living  upon  tho  small  sums  olio-    of  ministers, 
catcd  to  them;  but  they  were  coolly  told  that 
many  lairds  had  not  so  much  at  their  disposal. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  function  of  ministers 
craved  books,  quietness,  leisure,  and  travail,  to 
edify  the  kirk ;  whilst  lairds  could  employ  their 
time  in  waiting  upon  their  worldly  business.  The 
stipends  of  ministers,  who  had  no  trade,  should  not 
be  modified  according  to  the  rents  of  other  men, 
who  might,  and  daily  did,  augment  their  income 
by  divers  means.   Their  complaints,  however,  nei- 
ther excited  sympathy  at  court,  nor  obtained 
redress.    One  day,  the  Secretary  Lethington,  when 
the  support  of  ministers  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, exclaimed  in  anger  t — "  The  ministers  have 
this  much  paid  them  yearly,  and  which  of  them  all 
has  ever  yet  thanked  the  queen  for  it,  or  thanked 
God  for  her  majesty's  liberality  towards  them?" 
Knox  tells  us  that  one  smiled,  and  answered — 
(doubtless  it  was  Knox  himself) — "  Assuredly,  I 
think  that  such  as  have  received,  anything  gratis 
of  the  queen  are  unthankful,  if  they  acknowledge  it 
not.    But  ministers  arc  not  in  this  position.   I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  third  port,  nor  two  ports, 
ever  appertained  to  any  of  her  predecessors  within 
this  realm  these  thousand  years  past.    The  queen 
hath  no  better  title  to  what  she  usurps,  either  in 
giving  to  others,  or  taking  to  herself,  than  those 
who  crucified  Christ  had  to  divide  his  garments ; 
yea,  not  so  much,  for  the  soldiers  parted  not  tho 
garments  of  our  Lord  till  he  was  crucified.  But 
the  queen  and  her  flatterers  part  the  spoil,  while 
poor  Christ  is  preaching  amongst  us.    Let  the 
Papists  who  have  got  the  two  parts,  and  some  the 
thirds,  free,  and  others  who  have  gotten  abbacies 
and  kirk-lands  in  feu  thank  the  queen  :  the  poor 
preachers  will  not  yet  flatter  for  the  feeding  of 
their  bellies."  t 

Tytler  avers  that  the  arrangement  regarding 

ecclesiastical  revenues,  when  fairly   How  far  Mary 

considered,  must  be  allowed  to  havo   deserves  cmlit 

been  creditablo  to  Mary,  as  in-       J?[  tl?e  . 

.  iv,        _  .  distribution  of 

volving  a  valuable  and  important  ecclesiastical 

concession,  as  legally  recognising  revenues. 

the  right  of  Presbyterian  ministers  to  be  supported 

by  the  state,  and  as  indicating  her  acquiescence  in 

the  reformed  religion  as  the  established  faith  of 

the  country.  §  But  certainly  this  is  building  a  huge 

structure  upon  a  narrow  foundation.    No  man  can 

blame  Mary  for  adhering,  as  an  individual,  to  her 

•  Caldorwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  172 ;   Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  310 
Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  293.  V 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

♦  Ibid. 

f  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  293. 
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own  religion ;  "but  to  claim  credit  to  her  for  not 
overturning  the  established  religion  of  the  country 
is  an  absurdity,  ■when  she  must  have  felt  that  this 
was  a  thing  utterly  beyond  her  power,  and  that 
the  very  attempt  to  do  it  would  have  involved 
the  immediate  loss  of  her  crown.  It  is  plain  from 
her  conversation  with  Knox,  already  referred  to, 
that  she  considered  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  as  a  painful  necessity.  "  Yo  are 
not  the  kirk,"  said  she,  "  which  I  will  nourish ;  I 
will  defend  the  kirk  of  Rome,  which  I  think  to  be 
the  true  kirk."  *  About  this  time,  too,  she  received 
letters  from  the  Pope  and  from  her  uncles  in 
France,  whose  counsel  she  was  always  disposed  to 
follow  when  she  could  do  so  with  safety,  advising 
her  to  show  favour  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  who 
bad  most  power,  and  was  best  inclined  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  faith ;  and  it  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact  that  Huntly,  before  her  majesty's 
northern  expedition  took  place,  made  various  at- 
tempts to  assassinato  the  Earl  of  Mar,  afterwards 
Moray,  who  was  the  principal  support  of  the  re- 
formed causo.  And  Archbishop  Spottiswood  men- 
tions that,  about  this  time,  when  certain  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  queen  at  Stirling  for  the  abo- 
lition of  moss,  and  other  superstitious  rites  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  her  reply  was,  "  that  she  would 
do  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  religion  she  professed, 
tad  that  she  hoped,  before  a  year  was  expired, 
to  bave  the  mass  and  Catholic  profession  restored 
through  the  whole  kingdom."  t 

Now,  this  was  all  natural  enough  on  the  part  of 
Mary,  and  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  it.  It  was 
u  honest  avowal  of  what  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  felt  in  her  inmost  soul ;  but  certainly  it  shows 
the  absurdity  of  making  it  a  ground  of  commenda- 
tion, that  she  acknowledged  the  reformed  religion 
is  the  established  faith,  and  agreed  to  give  any 
amount,  however  small,  of  pecuniary  support  to  its 
ministers.  A  more  reasonable  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  Mary  hoped  sho  might  bo  able,  at  no 
distant  period,  to  overthrow  the  reformed  religion, 
and  to  restore  the  church  of  Rome  to  its  former 
position  in  the  country;  and  in  this  case  tho 
two-thirds,  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  incumbents  and  their  friends,  would  re- 
main for  the  support  of  the  restored  system  5  and 
the  one-third  might  continue  in  the  possession  of 
the  queen,  and  be  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
expenses  of  the  court.J  And  meanwhile  the 
utterly  inadequate  provision  that  was  made  for 
the  Protestant  ministers  was  calculated,  so  far  as 
outward  appearances  havo  any  influence  on  the 
respectability  of  men,  to  bring  them  as  an  order 
into  contempt.  That  they  maintained  their  influ- 
ence in  the  country  at  all,  is  a  proof  of  the  inherent 
vitality  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  energy  with 
which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

*  Knox,  vol.  it  p.  283  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  185 ;  McCrio't  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
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An  assembly  of  the  church  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  29th  of  Juue,  in  the  Meeting  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry  Lauder,  com-  (ic-upral  Awrablj 
prising  superintendents,  ministers,  at  £dillburKtt- 
elders,  and  barons,  as  commissioners  from  towns 
and  shires.  Tho  whole  number  present  amounted, 
according  to  tho  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  to 
thirty-live  ;*  which  shows,  after  every  allowance  is 
made  for  those  who  might  be  unable  to  attend,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  tho  country  as  yet  was 
planted  with  churches,  and  brought  under  the  care 
of  settled  ministers.  The  first  business  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  tho  assembly  was  an  inquiry  into 
the  doctrine,  life,  and  diligence  of  the  various 
office-bearers  of  the  church ;  after  which,  all  pre- 
sent were  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  stato 
of  religion  in  their  several  districts,  and  to  mention 
any  offences  or  crimes  of  whoso  prevalence  they 
were  cognisant,  that  a  timely  remedy  might  bo 
applied.  Measures  were  also  adopted  for  securing 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  ciders  with  ministers  in 
the  government  of  the  church ;  and  ministers  wcro 
strictly  enjoined  to  be  subject  to  superintendents, 
who  were  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
take  notice  particularly  what  books  they  had  in 
their  possession,  and  what  evidence  they  gave  of 
having  faithfully  and  profitably  perused  them.  On 
account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  preachers,  tempo- 
rary arrangements  were  made,  to  subsist  till  the 
next  assembly,  by  which  a  number  of  ministers 
were  required  to  preach  at  intervals  in  certain 
vacant  churches.  It  was  found  that  Mr.  John 
Sharp  had  altogether  relinquished  preaching ;  and 
although  he  pleaded  inability  to  continue  this  duty 
till  he  should  have  acquired  further  knowledge,  the 
assembly  were  satisfied  with  his  gifts,  and  ordained 
him  to  serve  in  the  ministry  wherever  the  super- 
intendent  of  Lothian  should  place  him,  under  pain 
of  incurring  the  censures  of  the  church.  Mr.  Sharp, 
however,  followed  his  own  course.  He  became  an 
advocate,  and  long  practised  at  the  bar  with  great 
success  ;  nor  were  tho  threatcuings  of  the  church 
cvor  carried  into  effect  against  him.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  a  stretch  of  power,  and  that  if 
successful,  it  would  havo  been  pernicious  to  attempt 
to  retain  any  man  in  the  ministry  against  his  will; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assembly  wcro 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  doing  everything  that 
was  possible  for  spreading  the  Ciospcl  through 
every  corner  of  the  land.t 

At  this  assembly  it  was  agreed  to  present  to  the 
queen's  majesty  and  her  roost  ho-  8l)pplinrtiolI  ot 
nournblo  council  an  earnest  sup-    the  Awouibly 
plication  for  redress  of  grievances.    f°r  rcdre«*  of 
Tho  continuance  of  the  mass  was  P10VI,nce8' 
vehemently  complained  of ;  it  was  called  the  foun- 
tain of  all  impiety,  not  only  because  many  take 
boldness  to  sin  by  reason  of  the  opinion  they  have 
conceived  of  that  idol,  vix.,  "  that  in  virtue  of  it 
they  obtain  remission  of  sins ;  but  also  because, 

•  Jtnok  of  the  TTnivenwl  Kirk,  pp.  8,  9.  .. 
tKnox,  vol.  ii.  p.  337;  Calderwood,  vol.  u.  p.  183, 
Book  of  tho  Universal  hark,  p.  8. 
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tinder  colour  of  tho  mass,  whores,  adulterers, 
drunkards,  blasphemers  of  God,  contemners  of  his 
holy  sacraments,  and  such  other  manifest  male- 
factors, are  maintained  and  defended.    For,  let  any 
mass-sayer,  or  earnest  defender  of  mass,  be  depre- 
hendod  in  any  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  no  execution 
can  be  had ;  for  it  is  alleged  that  all  is  done  in 
hatred  of  his  religion ;  and  so  the  wicked  are 
permitted  to  live  wickedly,  cloaked  and  defended  by 
that  odious  idol.  And  if  your  majesty  ask  why  we 
are  so  earnest  now  ?  wc  answer,  because  wo  find 
ourselves  frustrated  of  our  hope  that  your  grace's 
heart  would  have  been  so  far  mollified  as  to  hear 
the  public  doctrino  taught  within  this  realm ;  by 
which  our  further  hopo  was,  that  you  would  have 
suffered  your  religion  to  be  tried  by  tho  truo  touch- 
stone of  God's  word."   The  punishment  of  flagrant 
vices  was  demanded — such  as  adultery,  fornication, 
blasphemy,  contempt  of  God,  his  word  and  sacra- 
ments. "  If  any  object  that  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment cannot  be  commanded  without  a  parliament, 
we  answer  that  tho  eternal  God,  in  his  parliament, 
hath  pronounced  death  to  be  tho  punishment  of 
adultery  and  blasphemy ;  whoso  acts,  if  you  put 
not  in  execution,  he  will  not  only  repute  you 
putrons  of  impiety,  but  also  not  fail  to  punish  you 
for  neglecting  his  judgments."   The  cose  of  "  poor 
labourers  of  tho  ground,  poor  destitute  persons, 
orphans,  widows,  and  strangers,  and  of  poor  minis- 
ters of  Christ,"  was  next  brought  into  view.  The 
labourers  of  the  ground  were  described  as  oppressed 
by  those  who  paid  their  thirds  according  to  the  re- 
cent enactment,  inasmuch  as  they  exacted  from  the 
poor  an  equivalent  for  what  they  paid  to  the  queen, 
or  to  any  other  party.  "  The  indigent  and  helpless 
were  so  despised,  that  it  seemed  a  wonder  God  al- 
lowed tho  sun  to  shine  upon  the  earth,  where  no 
mercy  was  shown  to  his  creatures.   And,  as  for 
the  ministers,  their  livings  were  so  modified,  and  so 
ill-paid,  that  most  of  them  lived  but  a  begy  ars  life. 
And  all  this  comcth  of  that  impiety,  that  tho  idle 
bellies  of  Christ's  enemies  must  be  fed  in  their  former 
delicacies.   "We  dare  not  conceal  from  your  grace 
and  honours  our  conviction,  which  is  this,  that 
neither  by  the  law  of  God,  nor  by  any  just  law  of 
man,  is  anything  due  unto  them  who  now  exact  from 
poor  and  rich  the  two  parts  of  their  benefices,  as 
they  call  them.  And,  therefore,  we  most  humbly  re- 
quire that  some  order  may  be  taken  with  them,  that 
they  be  not  set  up  again  to  empire  above  the  people 
of  God ;  for  wc  fear  thut  such  usurpation  to  their 
former  state  shall  neither,  in  the  end,  be  pleasing  to 
themselves,  nor  profitable  to  thoso  who  would  re- 
place them  in  their  tyranny.    That  a  competent 
living  should  be  assigned  to  them,  we  object  not,  pro- 
vided the  labourers  of  the  ground  be  not  oppressed, 
the  poor  utterly  neglected,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
word  so  sharply  treated  as  they  are  now."  • 

This  supplication  was  unanimously  approved  by 
tho  Assembly,  but  the  courtiers,  and  especially 
Lethington,  were  utterly  opposed  to  tho  idea  of 
presenting  such  a  document  to  her  majesty.  "  "Who 
•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  336 ;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  188, 


ever  saw  it  written  to  a  prince  '  that  God  would 
strike  the  head  and  tho  tail.' "   It  was  answered 
that  Isaiah  used  this  manner  of    g„  ,-jjcaljnn 
speaking,  a  man  acquainted  with     nulditM  hy 
the  court,  and  said  to  be  of  the  Lethingt-.u  ta- 
king's stock.    "But  why  use  these  forolilt<n't"^"c* 
words,  'that  if  the  Papists  did 
what  they  list,  men  would  begin  where  they  left  j ' 
for  I  am  assured  the  queen  will  never  erect  nor 
maintain  Popery."   "  Let  your  assurance,"  it  was 
responded,  "  servo  for  yourself,  it  cannot  serve  us, 
for  her  proceedings  argue  tho  contrary."    It  vus 
concluded  that  the  supplication  should  be  pre- 
sented in  its  present  shape,  unless  the  secretary 
would  agree  to  framo  another  of  similar  import. 
To  this  Lethington  assented ;  and  ho  so  remodelled 
it  that,  when  it  was  presented  to  tho  queen  by  the 
superintendents  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  she  said, 
"  Here  are  many  fair  words ;  I  cannot  tell  what 
the  hearts  mean."    "And  so,"  says  Knox,  M  for 
our  painted  oratory,  we  got  a  name  very  near  to 
flatterers  and  dissemblers.   And  this  was  all  tho 
answer  the  supplication  of  tho  Assembly  received."  * 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  the 

Assembly  had  judged  it  expedient  _ 

.  r  .  .  •  Expedient  for 

to  appoint  various  ministers  to  remedying  the 

proceed  to  different  parts  of  the  evils  oceu>iom«d 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  preach-    by  can  ity  of 
ing  the  Gospel  among  tho  inhabi-  °  e 

tants,  and  supplying  the  various  churches.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  appointment,  George  Hay  preached 
with  great  effect,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  iu  all 
tho  churches  of  Carrick ;  and  Knox  him&clf  visited 
Kyle  and  Galloway,  proclaiming  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
power,  and  followed  by  multitudes  wherever  he 
went.   It  appears  that  Knox  had  some  suspicion 
(although  ho  acknowledges  without  any  palpable 
ground)  of  tho  motives  by  which  her  majesty  was 
actuated  in  visiting  the  northern  counties  ol 
Scotland  during  this  summer,  that  being  the  part 
of  tho  kingdom  where  Popish  principles  still  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant ;  and,  therefore,  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault,  to  whom  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrew's  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the 
leading  noblemen  in  the  Romish  interest,  had  made 
some  overtures  for  a  change  of  public  measures, 
warning  him  of  the  guilt  he  should  incur  by  op- 
posing tho  Reformation,  and  the  ruin  he  would 
certainly  bring  upon  his  house  and  name,  f  Tho 
Reformer  also  communicated  his   fears   to  tho 
nobility  and  barons  of  the  west  country,  and  ex- 
horted them,  while  they  were  faithful  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  existing  government,  to  be  watch- 
ful lest  the  religion  which  they  professed  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  machinations  of  its 
numerous  and  unscrupulous  enemies.    A  meeting 
was  accordingly  held  at  Ayr  of  the  barons  and 
gentlemen  of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick, 
who  were  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  agreed 
to  subscribe  the  following  bond :   *•  We,  whose 
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names  are  undc  r  written,  do  promise,  in  the  pre- 
tence of  God,  and  of  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Bond  tab-      that  we,  and  every  one  of  as,  shall 
icriijed  **  A-T*'   and  will  maintain  and  assist  the 
preaching  of  his  Holy  Evangel,  now  of  his  mere 
■trey  offered  onto  this  realm,  and  also  will  main- 
tain the  ministers  of  the  same  against  all  per- 
ans,  power,  and  authority  that  will  oppose  the 
doctrine  proposed,  and » by  us  received.  And 
further,  with  the  same  solemnity,  we  protest  and 
promise  that  every  one  of  ui  shall  assist  others, 
yea,  and  tho  whole  body  of  Protestants  within  this 
realm,  in  all  lawful  and  just  actions  against  all 
persons ;  so  that  whosoever  shall  hurt,  molest,  or 
trouble  any  of  oar  body  shall  be  reputed  enemy  to 
the  whole,  except  the  offender  will  be  content  to 
fubmit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Kirk  now 
established  among  us.    And  this  we  do,  as  wo 
desire  to  be  accepted  and  flavoured  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  revaocounted  worthy  of  credit  and  honesty 
in  the  presence  of  the  godly.    At  the  Iwrou^h  of 
Ayr,  the  ferd  *  day  of  September,  the  year  of  Ood, 
XDLXIl."t    This  bond  was  subscribed  by  about 
two  hundred  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence 
in  the  west,  which  shows  how  deep  a  root  the 
doctrine*  of  the  Reformation,  so  faithfully  preached 
by  Wtahart  some  years  before,  had  taken  in  that 
quarter. 

While  Knox  was  in  Ayrshire,  the  seal  of  Quint  in 
Dwwitati    be-  Kennedy,  brother  of  tho  Earl  of 
t«t*n  Knox     Cassilis,  and  Abbot  of  Crossraguel, 
•m  tii*  Abbot  yfaa  stirred  up  to  offer  him  battle 
JimmgueL   on  ^  diluted  territory  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  Reformer, 
fast  understanding  he  had  come  to  that  neighbour- 
hood seeking  disputation,  he  would  not  refuse,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  "earnestly  and  ctfectuously  coveted" 
to  encounter  him.    It  was  arranged,  after  sundry 
communications,  that  they  should  meet  on  the  28th 
September,  in  the  house  of  the  provost  of  Maybole, 
fatty  persons  on  each  side  being  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  dispute,  and  then  as  many  more  as 
the  house  could  conveniently  hold.   When  they 
net,  Knox  "addressed  himself  to  make  public 
prayer,"  which  sorely  offended  the  Abbot  at  first ; 
bat .  as  Knox  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  hin- 
d'red,  Kennedy  and  his  friends  gave  audience; 
and,  when  the  prayer  was  concluded,  he  exclaimed, 
"  By  my  faith,  it  is  well  said ! "    Tho  subject 
agreed  upon  for  conference  was  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which  the  abbot,  after  protesting  that  ho 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  allowing  that  this  was 
at  all  a  disputable  question,  having  been  already 
determined  by  general  councils,  declared  himself 
ready  to  defend;  and  Knox,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that,  whether  you  considered  the  name 
of  the  mass,  its  form  and  action,  the  efficacy  as- 
cribed to  it,  or  the  administrator  with  his  authority 
for  doing  what  he  did,  it  was  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation  in  Scripture.  To  this  the  Abbot  replied 
that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  defend  any  man's 

•  Fourth. 
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mass,  yea,  not  even  the  Pope's  own  mass,  but  only 
the  mass  of  Jesus  Christ,  conformable  to  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  his  work,  which  Knox  had 
undertaken  to  impugn  ;  and  he  described  the  mass 
as  being,  in  its  substance  and  effect,  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  of  the  1-ord'g  body  and  blood  given 
and  offered  by  him  in  tho  Last  Supper.  Tho 
ajtrument  adduced  in  proof  of  this  position  was 
grounded  upon  the  alleged  oblation  of  bread  and 
wine  by  Molchisedek  to  God,  when  he  mot  Abra- 
ham returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kin^s. 
Christ  was  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
and  as  Melchisedek  had  offered  bread  and  wine  to 
Ood,  therefore  it  followed  that  Christ  must  have 
made  an  oblation  of  his  body  and  blood  in  tho 
breud  and  wine  of  the  Last  Supper.  "  Your  ground, 
my  lord,"  said  Knox,  who  took  care  to  explain  that 
he  so  designated  him,  not  on  account  of  his  office, 
but  on  account  of  his  blood,  "  is  that  Melchisedek 
is  the  figure  of  Christ  in  that  he  did  offer  unto 
God  bread  and  wine,  and  that  it  behoved  Jen  us 
Christ  to  offer  in  his  latter  supper  his  body  and 
blood  in  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  I  answer 
to  your  argument  that  Melchisedek  offered  neither 
bread  nor  wine  unto  God,  and  therefore  your  con- 
clusion is  utterly  unsupported."  "  Prove  that," 
said  the  Abbot.  Knox  rejoined  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  prove  a  negative.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
the  Abbot  to  point  out  that  Melchisedek  hud  off  ered 
to  God  the  bread  and  wino  which  ho  brought  along 
with  him.  The  Abbot,  however,  insisted  that  Knox 
should  show  for  what  purpose  Melchisedek  carried 
forth  bread  and  wine  with  him  when  he  went  to 
meet  Abraham,  if  not  to  offer  them  to  God ;  and 
then  the  Reformer,  although  protesting  that  it  was 
not  he,  but  tho  Abbot,  who  was  bound  in  argu- 
ment to  prove  what  was  dono  with  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  declared  his  opinion  to  bo  that  they 
were  designed  for  the  refreshment  of  Abraham  and 
his  servants.  This  opinion  was  now  keenly  assailed 
by  the  Abbot,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  Abra- 
ham being  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy 
did  not  need  any  Bupply  of  food  from  Melchisedek ; 
and,  moreover,  he  remarked  that  tho  text  said 
Melchisedek  brought  forth  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
but  it  was  very  unlikely  that  one  man,  and  that 
man  a  king,  should  carry  as  much  food  as  would 
refresh  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men. 

Knox  would  gladly  have  entered  on  a  more 
general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject, 
taking  up  tho  various  points  which  he  had  indi- 
cated in  his  opening  remarks.  The  Abbot,  how- 
ever, would  not  lot  go  his  hold  of  Melchisedek, 
whom  he  had  pressed  with  so  little  reason  into  the 
service  of  the  mass,  but  continued  to  urge  a  variety 
of  objections  against  Knox's  viow  of  the  purpose 
for  which  bread  and  wino  were  brought  out  by  the 
King  of  Salem.  And,  at  length,  when  Knox  insisted 
that  he  should  prove  that  tho  bread  and  wine  were 
offered  by  Melchisedek  us  on  oblation  to  God,  he 
put  into  his  hands  a  book,  to  which  ho  referred 
him  for  proof  of  this  position ;  and  thus  the  dis- 
putation was  brought  to  a  close.  Knox  was  desirous 
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that  the  conference*  should  bo  continued,  if  not  in 
Mnybole,*  where  there  was  a  difficulty  of  procuring 
entertainment  for  all  who  were  assembled,  at  least 
in  Ayr,  where  no  such  inconvenience  would  be 
experienced ;  but  this  the  Abbot  declined,  saying 
that  he  would  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose, 
provided  the  queen's  permission  were  obtained.! 
Another  meeting  of  tho  General  Assembly  was 
Proceedings  of  ^eld  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  23th 
the  General  December,  in  the  old  Council- 
AMemblyiti  house;  at  tho  opening  of  which 
prayer  was  offered  up  by  John 
Knox,  for  the  presence  and  help  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit.  Tho  first  business  which  engaged  tho  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly,  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  had  discharged  their  duties  since  last  meet- 
ing ;  and  the  impartiality  and  strictness  with  which 
the  scrutiny  was  conducted,  arc  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  charges  were  brought  against  some  oven 
of  the  superintendents.  Tho  Superintendent  of 
Fife  was  accused  of  being  slack  in  preaching,  rash 
in  excommunicating,  and  too  much  given  to  worldly 
affairs ;  the  Superintendent  of  Angus  was  blamed 
for  admitting  unqualified  persons  to  be  ministers, 
exhorters,  and  ciders,  and  not  taking  sufficient 
pains  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  those  under  his 
inspection,  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  Tlicrc  were  many  popish  priests  residing 
in  their  former  parishes,  who,  without  being  ex- 
amined or  admitted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  took  upon  them  the  office  of 
parish  ministers.  It  was  therefore  ordained  by 
the  Assembly,  that  all  who  had  before  been  "  slan- 
derous in  doctrine,"  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
"  Kirk,"  or  who  had  not  been  presented  by  the 
people  to  the  superintendent,  and  examined  and 
appointed  by  him  to  their  charges,  as  well  thoso 
called  bishops  as  others,  should  be  inhibited  from 
preaching,  unless  they  signified  their  readiness  to 
nppcar  beforo  the  superintendents,  or  before  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Assembly  for  this 
purpose,  that  they  might  receive  admission  from 
them  in  tho  usual  form.  A  copy  of  this  act  was 
to  bo  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  principal 
churches. 

Complaint  was  made  that  the  north  country 
rianting  of  was  for  tho  most  part  destitute  of 
kirk*.  ministers,  and,  therefore,  measures 
were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a  superinten- 
dent in  Aberdeen.  Three  individuals  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Assembly  as  candidates,  any  one  of 
whom  the  church  in  Aberdeen  might  choose  to  the 
office ;  and  the  Superintendents  of  Fife  and  Angus, 
and  such  learned  men  as  they  might  associate  with 
them,  were  appointed  to  complete  tho  settlement 
in  due  form  in  the  kirk  of  Old  Aberdeen.  Similar 
measures  were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a 

*  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  provision?,  and  Dr.  McCrie 
rrmark*,  that  if  bread  and  wine  had  been  brought  into  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  could  be  the  purpose  of  such 
a  phenomenon. 

t  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-72. 


superintendent  over   Dumfries,  Galloway,  and 
Nithsdale;  t  wo  individuals  being  nominated  as 
candidates  for  the  office,  and,  meanwhile,  one  of 
them,  who  had  formerly  been  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
was  commissioned  to  admit  ministers,  exhorters, 
and  readers,  and  to  do  all  that  was  urgently  needed 
for  the  planting  of  kirks.    This  case  proves  that 
bishops  converted  from  popery  were  not  allowed  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  virtue  of  the 
episcopal  office  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
invested.   If  tho  Scottish  Reformers  had  attached 
importance  to  the  so-called  apostolic  succession, 
they  had  the  means  of  preserving  it  among  them ; 
but,  in  their  view,  the  true  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles were  those  who  held  the  same  doctrines,  ex- 
hibited the  same  zeal  in  the  promulgation  of  them, 
and  manifested  the  same  Christian  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  life.    Successors  of  tho  Apostles,  hold- 
ing different  doctrines  from  those  which  they  held, 
not  troubling  themselves  to  preach  any  doctrines  at 
all,  living  in  gross  and  notorious  immorality,  and 
yet  having  power  to  communicate  a  divine  influ- 
ence and  authority  by  imposition  of  their  hands, 
constituted  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  which 
our  reforming  forefathers  had  too  much  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  too  much  appreciation  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Gospel,  to  tolerate  for  a 
moment. 

Power  was  given  by  this  Assembly  to  super- 
intendents, in  their  synodical  con-  Translation  of 
ventions,  with  tho  concurrence  of  ministers, 
a  majority  of  the  ministers  and  elders  present,  to 
translate  ministers  from  one  church  to  another 
within  their  own  bounds;  and  ministers  were 
charged  to  obey  the  appointments  thus  made.  It 
was  also  ordained  that  synods 
should  be  held  twice  every  year, 
viz.  in  April  and  October,  on  such  days  as  tho 
superintendents  might  fix,  and  that  duo  intimation 
should  be  made  by  them  to  the  churches,  that  the 
minister,  with  an  elder  or  a  deacon  from  each 
church,  might  repair  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
take  part  in  deliberating  on  those  affairs  which 
wore  of  common  interest  to  alL  Enactments  were 
made  with  regard  to  a  uniform  order  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the 
solemnisation  of  marriage,  and  tho  Celebration  of 
burial  of  the  dead,  in  accordance  *h°  "upper 
with  the  book  of  Geneva;  and  it  was  appointed 
that  the  communion  should  be  observed  four  times 
each  year  in  boroughs,  and  twice  in  rural  parishes. 

In  this  assembly,  the  superintendents  of  Angus, 
Lothian,  Glasgow,  and  Fife  were   Extent  of  the 
appointed  as  a  commission,  along  jurisdiction  of 
with  David  Forres,  to  consult  with  Church' 
tho  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  causes  were  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  what  order  should 
bo  followed  in  deciding  them.   This  commission 
was  also  entrusted  with  tho  task  of  endeavouring 
to  procure  the  discontinuance  of  markets  that  were 
held  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  bringing  under  tbo 
notice  of  her  majesty  the  urgent  necessity  of 


Synods. 
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provision  for  the  support  of  the 


M«\y  complaints  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
Stipend*  and  inadequacy  of  the  stipends  paid  to 
tL*na*»-  ministers,  and  the  want  of  manses, 
niehwere  detained  by  the  former  possessors,  or  let 
it  fro  to  nobles  and  barons.  The  comptroller,  justicc- 
«rt,  and  clerk  of  register,  promised  that,  where 
tie  thirds  were  remitted  to  the  possessors  and  the 
(jut-en's  majesty,  they  -would  charge  the  principal 
intromitters  and  possessors  of  the  tithes  to  pa)'  the 
ministers*  stipends;  and,  with  regard  to  manses, 
thev  would  endeavour  to  get  them  assigned  to  the 
queen's  third  part,  that  the  ministers  might  thus 
mac  into  the  possession  of  them.  Some  proposals 
were  made  for  the  presentation  of  a  supplication  to 
her  majesty  with  regard  to  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  set  up  in  various  quarters,  but  the  reception 
which  had  been  given  to  the  former  supplication 
prevented  any  step  from  being  taken  at  this  time.* 
One  very  painful  case  occurred  at  this  assembly, 
Cm  of  Paul  which,  while  it  showed  that  scan- 
dals will  sometimes  make  their 
where  they  are  least  to  bo  expected, 
at  the  same  time  demonstrated  that  the  Reformers 
were  determined  to  maintain  Scriptural  discipline 
in  the  Church.  Paul  Methven,  who  had  taken  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  promoting  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  was  charged  with  adultery;  and  the 
Assembly,  although  it  might  be  supposed  they 
would  have  beon  tempted,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Church,  to  suppress  the  proceedings,  yet  threw 
aside  all  prudential  considerations,  and  appointed 
John  Knox  to  proceed  to  Jedburgh,  in  January,  to 
investigate  the  evidence  of  the  charge,  and  to  re- 
port to  tho  Session  of  tho  Church  in  Edinburgh, 
who,  along  with  the  Superintendent  of  Lothian, 
were  commissioned  to  pronounce  sentence  as  they 
fehould  see  cause.  Methven  was  found  guilty  and 
excommunicated.  He  retired  to  England,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years ;  but  ho  wrote  again 
and  again  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  making  tho 
deepest  professions  of  penitence,  and  most  earnestly 
craving  to  be  received  back  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church.  At  length,  his  case  was  taken  up  by 
the  Assembly,  in  June,  1566,  and  when  he  appeared 
before  them,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  burst  into  tears, 
and  said  he  was  not  worthy  to  appear  in  their 
presence,  but  desired  tlem,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
allow  him  to  make  a  public  expression  of  his  peni- 
tence. It  was  his  wish  that  the  minutes  relating 
to  his  case  should  be  expunged  from  the  records  of 
the  Church,  but,  although  this  request  was  de- 
cidedly refused,  yet  he  was  taken  under  discipline, 
and  certain  ministers  were  appointed  to  arrange 
the  form  of  his  restoration.  A  very  Bevero  course 
of  discipline  was  prescribed  to  him.  He  was  to 
appear  at  the  principal  entry  of  St.  Giles's  Church, 
in  Edinburgh,  when  the  bell  was  ringing  for  wor- 
ship, at  7  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  his  head  and  his  feet  bare,  and,  after 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20.5—210;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
303.  -366;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  12. 


standing  outside  till  the  prayer  and  psalms  were 
finished,  he  was  to  enter  the  church  that  he  might 
hear  the  sermon,  during  which  he  was  to  be  "  placed 
in  the  public  spectacle  above  the  people."  All  this 
was  to  he  repeated  on  Friday,  and  again  on  Sun- 
day, on  which  last  occasion,  at  the  close  of 
worship,  he  was  to  profess  his  sorrow  before  the 
congregation,  and  then  resuming  his  wonted  ap- 
parel, ho  was  to  l»c  received  back  into  the  commu 
nion  of  the  Church.  The  same  process  was  to  be 
gone  through  at  Dundee  and  Jedburgh,  as  these 
were  places  where  he  had  laboured  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  The  ordeal  was  a  very  severe  one,  and 
Methven  felt  it  to  be  a  grievous  burden,  alleging 
that  he  was  treated  with  overstrained  severity. 
However,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  entered 
upon  it,  and  went  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  his  courage  failed  him  before  it  was  completed, 
and  he  retired  again  into  England,  deeply  mor- 
tified and  lamenting  that  he  could  never  again 
recover  his  lost  reputation.* 

Few  will  now  deny  that  the  course  of  dis- 
cipline prescribed  to  Methven  was  of  too  humi- 
liating a  character,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all 
his  influence,  on  tho  supposition  that  he  had  been 
restored  to  any  office  in  the  Church.  Hut  we  must 
remember  that  the  Reformers  considered  it  one  of 
the  greatest  blemishes  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
all  discipline  for  acts  of  immorality  had  been  laid 
aside;  and  they  hud  severely  and  justly  inveighed 
against  the  gross  licentiousness  universally  preva- 
lent among  tho  clergy,  who,  although  professing 
celibacy,  and  highly  extolling  its  virtues,  yet  took 
other  men's  wives  and  daughters,  and  had  children 
openly  acknowledged  as  their  own,  without  ever 
being  called  in  question  for  these  flagrant  breaches 
of  morality.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  tho  first  case  of  this  kind  arose  amongst  them- 
selves, the  Reformers  should  mark  their  abhorrence 
of  it  very  strongly,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  appear  best  calculated  to  prevent  any  laxity 
of  manners  from  creeping  into  their  own  ranks. 
They  are  often  blamed  for  the  severity  and  alleged 
coarseness  with  which  they  censured  the  vices  of 
the  court,  but  their  sincerity,  at  least,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  more  severe  upon 
offenders  in  their  own  ranks  than  upon  any  others. 
Their  object  was  to  erect  an  exalted  standard 
of  moral  and  Christian  excellence  in  the  country, 
and  if  they  erred  in  the  excessive  severity  of  some 
of  their  plans,  their  error  is  at  least  one  that  should 
shield  them  from  all  sneering  reproach.  Of  no 
class  of  men  could  it  more  truly  be  said,  that  their 
very  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

The  spring  of  1563  witnessed  a  new  collision 
between  the  queen  and  the  Pro-  Ncwcolli,ion 
testants.  At  Easter,  the  adherents    between  her 
of  the  Romish  Church,  encouraged  .  majesty  and 


by  the  continued  toleration  of  mass 


the  Protestifits. 


in  the  queen's  chapel,  and  by  secret  promises  of 

•  Calderwood.  vol.  ii.  p.  210 ;  Knoi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  366—531 ; 
Rook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  23 ;  McCrie'i  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7*. 
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royal  protection,*  commenced  the  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  excited  a  great  commotion ;  and  the  Protes- 
tants, despairing  of  any  measures  of  coercion  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty's  Council,  determined,  with- 
out asking  the  interference  of  the  court,  to  carry 
tho  law  into  effect  wherever  they  had  the  power. 
This  was  naturally  very  offensive  to  the  queen, 

Conference  be-  an(1  8ho  sent  for  Knox  to  Loch- 
twocn  her  levon,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
majesty  and  him  to  dissuade  the  people,  and 
particularly  tho  gentlemen  of  tho 
west,  who  were  very  zealous  in  the  matter,  from 
interfering  with  any  man  for  the  exercise  of  his 
religion.  Knox  reminded  the  queen  what  the  law 
of  tho  land  was,  and  assured  her  that  if  it  were 
faithfully  executed,  the  Protestant*  would  main- 
tain the  utmost  quietnosa  and  submission.  Mary 
then  blamed  the  Protestants  for  attempting  to  take 
the  sword  of  the  magistrate  into  their  own  hands ; 
but  Knox  rejoined  that  the  sword  of  justice  was 
God's  sword,  and  that  chief  magistrates  were  not 
the  only  parties  who  had  the  right  of  inflicting 
punishment,  for  power  was  given  by  act  of  par- 
liament to  all  judges  within  their  bounds  to  search 
out  mass-mongers  and  hearers  of  mass,  and  to 
punish  them  according  to  tho  laws.  "  Therefore 
it  is  expedient,"  said  he,  "  that  your  majesty  con- 
sider what  is  the  thing  your  grace's  subjects  look 
to  receive  of  your  majesty,  and  what  you  ought  to 
do  to  them  by  mutual  contract.  They  arc  bound 
to  obey  you,  but  in  God :  you  are  bound  to  keep 
the  laws  unto  them.  You  crave  of  them  service ; 
they  cravo  of  you  protection  and  defence  against 
evil-doers.  Now,  madam,  if  you  shall  deny  your 
duty  to  them  which  openly  craveth  that  you 
punish  malefactors,  think  you  to  receive  full  obe- 
dience of  them?  I  fear,  madam,  you  shall  not." 
Tills  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Reformer  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  and  she  hurriedly 
broke  off  the  conversation. 
It  was  Knox's  purposo  to  return  immediately  to 
A  second  can-   Edinburgh;  but   next  morning 

forence  between  Mary  sent  for  him  again,  aud  he 
her  majesty  met  her  at  Kinross,  while  she  was 
and  Knox.  anting  herself  with  tho  favourite 
pastime  of  hawking.  She  received  him  with  the 
utmost  familiarity  and  condescension  ;  all  trace  of 
displeasure  had  vanished  from  her  countenance; 
and  she  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on 
various  subjects.  Among  other  things,  she  men- 
tioned that  she  understood  there  was  to  be  a  super- 
intendent appointed  for  Dumfries,  and  that  tho 
Bishop  of  Athens  f  was  desirous  of  rilling  tho  office. 
Knox  allowed  that  he  was  a  candidate.  "  If  you 
know  him,"  said  she,  "  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would 
never  promote  him  to  any  office  in  your  kirk." — 
"  What  he  hath  been,  madam,  I  neither  know  nor 

*  McCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

t  Tho  titular  Archbishop  of  Athens,  Alexander  Gordon, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  the  person  referred  to, 
and  not  tho  Bishop  of  Cathenu,  or  Caithness,  aa  lome  bare 
imagined. 


yet  will  I  inquire :  for,  in  time  of  darkness,  what 
could  we  do  but  grope  and  go  wrong,  as  darkness 
carried  us.  But  if  he  fear  not  God  now,  he  deceives 
many  more  than  me.  And  yet,  madam,  I  am 
assured  God  will  not  suffer  his  Church  to  be  so  far 
deceived  as  that  an  unworthy  man  shall  be  elected 
whore  free  election  is  5  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
earnestly  called  upon  to  decide  botwixt  the  two." — 
"  Well,"  replied  her  majesty,  "do  as  you  please; 
but  that  man  is  a  dangerous  man."  Her  words  led 
Knox,  who  had  a  commission  connected  with  the 
appointment,  to  delay  the  election  till  further  proof 
of  his  sincerity  should  be  obtained  5  and,  in  fact,  it 
turned  out  that  ho  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices.* Tho  conduct  of  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  her 
own  sister,  natural  daughter  of  James  V.,  was  next 
made  a  subject  of  conversation  by  the  queen ;  and 
as  Knox  had  once  before  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  reconciliation  between  that  lady  and  her 
husbaud,  Bhe  requested,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  he 
would  again  interpose  his  best  endeavours  to  bring 
thoir  dissensions  to  a  close.  And  she  concluded  the 
conversation  by  saying—"  And  now,  as  touching 
our  reasoning  yesternight,  I  promise  to  do  as  you 
required.  I  shall  cause  summon  all  offenders,  and 
you  shall  know  that  I  shall  minister  justice."—"  I 
am  assured  then,"  replied  Knox,  "  that  you  shall 
please  God,  and  enjoy  rest  and  tranquillity  within 
your  realm,  which,  to  your  majesty,  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  all  tho  Pope's  power  can  be." 

In  accordance  with  this  promiso  of  her  majesty, 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  procecdinnl 
the  Prior  of  Whithorn,  the  Parson 

against  tho 

of  Sanquhar,  and  other  Romanists,    Archbishop  of 
to  the  number  of  forty-seven,  were    ^ SjjJJ," 
summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Justiciary  Court,  charged  with  celebrating  mass, 
and  attempting  to  restore  Popery.  Their  trial  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  May,  a  very  few  days  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  When  the  queen  asked 
counsel  of  the  old  Laird  of  Lethington,  he  replied 
that  sho  must  see  her  laws  kept,  otherwise  she 
could  expect  no  obedience.    It  was  ultimately 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  offenders  should  bo 
subjected  to  restraint;  and  they  were  accordingly 
"  committed  to  ward,"  some  in  one  place,  and  some 
in  another,  f 

Knox  was  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  conver- 
sation which  her  majesty  had  held  impression  made 
with  him ;  and  the  report  which  he  upon  Knox  by 
gave  of  it  to  his  brethren,  coupled  tbe  1uccn- 
with  the  proceedings  that  were  immediately  after- 
wards instituted  against  tho  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's  and  his  associates,  produced  a  very 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mary  obtained  from  the  Pro- 
testants whatever  she  desired ;  J  for  thia  was  the 
reasoning  of  many — "  We  seo  what  the  queen  has 
done ;  the  like  of  this  waa  never  heard  of  within 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  37*.  ,  .. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  m ;  McCrio's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  u. 
D  83 

'  l  Knox,  vol.  iL  p.  380. 
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the  realm  ;  we  will  bear  with  the  queen  j  we  doubt 
sot  bat  all  shall  yet  bo  wolL"   Knox,  however, 
Hi*  change     soon  changed  hU  mind.  He  became 
of  riew.        persuaded  that  her  sole  purpose 
Ud  been  to  disarm  him  by  a  display  of  familiarity 
ai  condescension,  and  to  deceive  the  Protestants 
»;  x  partial  execution  of  the  laws  against  mats*, 
fiu:  the  might  induce  them  to  abstain,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  -which  was  now  close  at  hand, 
from  urging  their  demands  with  regard  to  religion ; 
sod  the  result  wo*  exactly  in  accordance  with  this 
Tien  of  the  subject.    For,  though  some  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  in  this,  the  first  parliament  held  since  her 
majesty's  return,  it  was  indispensable  to  obtain  a 
ratification  of  the.  treaty  of  peace  made  in  July, 
1560,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  church ;  yet  others,  although  perhaps 
equally  concerned  about  these  important  objects, 
conceived  that  it  would  bo  better  not  to  urge  them 
upon  her  majesty's  attention  at  present.  Let 
this  parliament  pass  over,  it  was  said,  and  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  will  be  found,  when 
the  queen's  marriage  comes  under  consideration, 
for  making  a  final  settlement  with  regard  to 
religion.     It  was  answered  by  Knox,  that  poets 
and  painters  were  right  in  representing  occasion 
with  a  bald  hind-head ;  that  an  opportunity  once 
offered,  and  allowed  to  pass  by,  was  seldom  re- 
covered again.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  tho 
intimate  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  Knox  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  inter- 
rupted, and  they  became  so  much  estranged  from 
,  other,  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  they  scarcely 
ttween  exchanged  words.    Knox  hod  a 
Knox  and      soul  elevated  above  all  worldly  con- 
Moray,       siderations  of  mere  policy,  and  he 
could  not  bear  that  tho  cause  of  God  should  be 
pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  matters  of  earthly 
and  passing  interest.  It  touched  him  to  the  quick, 
that  men  who  had  contended  so  long  for  a  good 
cause,  and  had  been  the  means  of  raising  it  to 
so  high  au  elevation,  should  allow  their  zeal  to 
cool,  and  lose  tho  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
completing  the  work  which  they  had  begun. 
Knox  was  not  a  man  who  could  suppress  his  feel- 
ings, or  was  ever  afraid  to  utter  them.  Before 
parliament  separated,  he  took  occasion  in  a  dis- 
course, at  which  many  of  the  nobility  were  pre- 
sent, to  exhibit  the  mercy  which  God  bad  showed 
to  the  realm,  in  delivering  it  from  a  degrading 
bondage,  and  to  describe  the  ingratitude  with 
which  this  mercy  had  been  received.    "  And  is  this 
Knox's  reproof  then  your  thankfulness  to  God,  to 
>  (  the  Protest-  betray  his  cause,  when  you  have 
wit  nobles.      jt  jQ  TOur  Qwn  ijano^  M  establish 

it  as  you  please  ?  The  queen,  say  you,  will  not 
agree  with  us.  Ask  from  her  what  by  God's  word 
you  may  justly  require,  and  if  she  will  not  agree 
with  you  in  God,  you  are  not  bound  to  agreo  with 
her  in  the  dcviL  Let  her  plainly  understand  so 
much  of  your  minds,  and  steal  not  from  your 
former  stoutness  in  God,  and  he  shall  prosper,  you 


in  your  enterprises.  But  I  see  nothing  but  ro. 
coiling  from  Christ  Jesus.  Yen,  some  say  that  we 
have  nothing  of  our  religion  established  by  law  or 
parliament.  Albeit  tho  malicious  words  of  such 
can  neither  hurt  tho  truth  of  God,  nor  yet  us  who 
depend  thereon  }  yet  the  speaker,  for  his  treason 
committed  against  God  and  against  this  poor  com- 
monwealth, deserves  the  gallows."  And  before  he 
concluded,  ho  made  a  reference  to  tho  rumours 
current  regarding  the  queen's  marriage.  "  This, 
my  lords,  will  I  say,  that  whoncver  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  professing  tho  Lord  Jesus,  consent  that 
an  infidel  (and  all  Papists  arc  infidels)  shall  bo 
head  to  your  sovereign,  you  do  what  lies  in  your 
power  to  banish  Christ  Jesus  from  this  realm ;  you 
bring  God's  vengeance  upon  tho  country,  a  plague 
upon  yourselves,  and  perchance  you  shall  do  small 
comfort  to  your  sovereign."  * 

The  freedom  with  which  Knox  expressed  him- 
self regarding  tho  marriage  of  tho  queen,  gave 
great  offence  both  to  Protestants  and  Romauists, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  queen  herself.  He  was  sum- 
moned into  tho  royal  presence  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  So  far  was  he,  however,  from  retracting 
what  he  had  said,  that  he  expressed  to  her  majesty 
tho  same  sentiments  which  he  had  uttered  in 
public.  Knox  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  He  always 
spoke  as  his  conscience  dictated,  and  in  no  circum- 
stances would  he  stoop  to  tho  mean  artifice  of 
denying  or  explaining  away  what  he  had  really 
said.  Ho  was  ready  to  bear  anything  in  tho  shapo 
of  reproach  or  suffering,  but  "  he  dared  not  hurt  his 
conscience,  or  betray  the  commonwealth,  through 
his  silence. "t 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  by  somo  of  tho  pru- 
dence of  Knox,  in  taking  upon  him  to  give  an 
opinion  respecting  the  marriage  of  Correctness  of 
his  sovereign,  there  can  bo  no  re  a-  Ku»x'»  view, 
sonablc  doubt  that  his  sentiments  were  correct  and 
judicious.  It  is  easy  to  depict  in  moving  terms  the 
hardship  of  imposing  restraints  upon  the  choice  of 
a  queen  in  a  matter  so  personal  to  herself;  but  the 
marriage  of  a  sovereign,  particularly  if  a  female, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  tho  marriage  of  a 
subject,  and  it  concerns  the  eommunity  just  as 
much  as  it  concerns  the  sovereign.  And,  in  fact, 
tho  correctness  of  Knox's  view  has  been  confirmed 
by  tho  judgment  of  all  succeeding  times ;  and  it 
is  now  the  established  law  and  practice  of  this 
country,  to  guard  the  throne  from  tho  infection  of 
Romish  principles.  It  comes  with  an  ill  grace,  there- 
fore, from  men  of  the  present  generation  to  con- 
demn Knox  for  the  bigotry  of  his  sentiments,  when 
they  havo  themselves  adopted  them.  Rather  is 
he  to  be  admired  for  the  forecasting  sagacity  which 
enabled  him  to  anticipate  what  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  subsequent  times  compelled  the  country 
to  establish  with  all  tho  solemnity  of  law.  Tho 
marriage  of  a  British  queen  to  an  avowed  Romanist 
would  not  bo  tolerated  at  the  present  day,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  connexion  would 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  884-380. 
f  Ibid,  p.  389. 
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bo  attended  with  more  danger  now,  than  in  the  t 
unsettled  times  of  the  Reformation.    Yet  there  i 
are  persons  who  would  themselves  disapprove  of  | 
the  marriage  of  our  sovereign  to  a  Romish  prince, 
who  charge  Knox  with  intolerance  and  bigotry 
for  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  anticipated 
marriage  of  Mary,  as  if  he  Bhould  have  been  in 
advance,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  also  of  the 
boasted  enlightenment  of  the  uineteenth  century. 

If  it  be  said  that  Knox,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  such 
matters,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  was  no 
newspaper  press  in  those  days,  through  which 
public  feeling  could  be  expressed,  or  public  opinion 
moulded  and  regulated.  The  pulpit  combined 
within  itself  the  functions  which  arc  now  divided 
between  pulpit  and  press;  and  Knox  was  both 
the  master  intellect  of  his  age,  and  the  special 
guardian  of  those  very  interests  which  were  most 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  marriago  of  the 
queen  to  a  Romish  prince.  It  was,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  his  duty  to  lift  up  a  warning  voice 
when  he  saw  danger  approaching.  Those  who 
imagine  that  there  was  no  danger  to  the  religion 
of  the  country,  should  remember  that  in  this  very 
year,  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
presented  letters  to  tho  Council  of  Trent  from  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,*  submitting  herself  to  the 
council,  and  promising  to  bring  both  England  and 
Scotland  under  subjection  to  tho  Apostolic  See,  so 
soon  as  she  should  be  advanced  to  the  crown  of 
England.  If  this  design  had  been  accomplished, 
(and  who  will  say  that  Mary  would  not  have  re- 
joiced to  accomplish  it,  if  she  had  been  able?)  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
other  Romish  countries,  to  sec  a  picture  of  the 
state  we  should  have  been  in  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  strange  perversity,  and  something 
like  ingratitude,  for  men  who  enjoy  the  precious 
blessings  of  liberty  and  prosperity  so  profusely 
scattered  abroad  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  to 
raise  a  cry  of  bigotry  and  officiousncss  against  the 
very  persons  whose  untiring  efforts,  patient  watch- 
fulness, and  far-seeing  sagacity,  were  the  means, 
under  God,  of  laying  the  foundations  of  that  super- 
structure of  freedom  and  greatness  which  is  now 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  Do  they  mean  that  it 
would  havo  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  all  these 
blessings,  for  the  sake  of  allowing  Mary  entire 
liberty  to  do  as  she  pleased  ? 
A  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  was  held 
Meeting  of  the  nt  Perth,  in  June.  After  the 
General  usual  trial  of  superintendents,  and 
Ajwembl).  other  office  -  bearers,  commission 
was  given  to  sundry  ministers  to  plant  kirks,  to 
suspend,  deprive,  and  transplant  ministers,  to  con- 
fer vacant  benefices,  and  to  procure  the  eradication 
of  all  monuments  of  idolatry  within  the  bounds  as- 
signed to  them.  Their  authority  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  superintendents,  but  it  was  limited  to  a 
year's  duration,  requiring  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time;  and  the  purpose  of  their  appointment  was 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  u.  p.  216. 


to  hasten  forward  the  work  of  bringing  the  Church 
into  a  position  of  settled  and  complete  efficiency 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  right  of 
appeal  from  sentences  of  ministers,  elders,  nnd 
deacons,  to  synodal  conventions,  and  from  synodal 
conventions  to  the  general  assembly,  was  estab- 
lished ;  although,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
unnecessary  and  factious  appeals,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  synod  and  the  assembly  should  have  tho 
power  of  imposing  a  fine,  which  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  tho  poor,  upon  parties  whoso 
appeals  were  found  altogether  unwarranted.  Mea- 
sures were  also  adopted  for  the  advancement  of  a 
sound  moral  and  religious  education,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  publications  calculated  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  gospel  truth.  It  was  decreed  that 
no  work  should  be  published  on  any  religious 
topic  without  being  first  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  district,  and  approved  by  him 
and  such  learned  men  as  he  thought  proper  to 
consult.  This  was  an  arbitrary  measure,  calcu- 
lated to  do  more  harm  than  good,  which  shows 
how  defective  were  the  views  of  liberty  entertained 
by  the  Reformers,  and  how  slow  our  forefathers 
were  to  discover  the  benefits  of  a  perfectly  free 
press. 

A  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
deceased  Bishop  of  Ross,  acting  under  a  commission 
from  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, on  tho  26th  August,  1534,  old^teni?1 
against  James  Hamilton  of  Kin-  pronounced  br 
cavell,  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  was        *j*°P  « 
brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
assembly,  and  pronounced  null  and  void ;  and  all 
that  had  followed  upon  that  sentence  was  re- 
versed, Mr.  Hamilton  being  restored  to  his  honours, 
fame,  and  dignity.   The  charges  on  which  tho 
Bishop  of  Ross's  sentence  had  been  grounded  were, 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  said  that  Patrick  Hamilton 
died  a  good  Christian,  and  he  was  content  to  die 
the  Bamo  death ;  that  there  was  no  purgatory ; 
that  we  ought  not  to  pray  for  the  dead ;  that  man 
hath  not  free  will  in  the  Popish  sense  ;  also,  that 
he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
that  he  had  books  in  his  possession  condemned  and 
suspected  of  heresy ;  and  that  ho  despised,  and  led 
others  to  despise,  the  preaching  of  the  friars.* 

While  the  queen  was  making  a  progress  through 
the  western  counties,  her  French  servants  and 
attendants,  whom  she  had  left  in  Holyrood-house, 
observed  mass  with  greater  publicity  than  usual. 
This  gave  serious  offence  to  the  0ffcnce  ukcn 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  many  at  the  wlcbntioa 
of  whom  repaired  to  the  palace,      of  maw  in 
and  some  of  the  more  zealous  Pro-  Edinburgh, 
testants  entering  tho  chapel,  charged  those  who 
were  present  with  transgressing  the  laws.f  Intel- 

♦  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk.  p.  14  ;  Calderwood'a  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  p.  223 ;  Cook's  History  of  tho  Reformation, 
vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

f  Spottiswood  says  that  the  ProtesUnU  forced  the  gates, 
and  that  wnie  of  the  Papists  were  thrown  into  prison,  while 
others,  with  the  priwt  himself,  escaped  by  the  back  wny. 
But  Knox,  whoeo  opportunities  of  knowing  what  took  pUco 
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Tigeoce  of  these  proceedings  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  Mary,  Patrick  Cranstoan  and  Andrew 
Amstrong  were  accused  of  forethought  felony, 
baesncken,  violent  invasion  of  tho  queen's  palate, 
udipoliation  of  the  same  ;  and  the  24th  of  October 
ns  ip pointed  as  the  day  of  their  trial  for  these 
tfece*.   The  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  becoming 
apprehensive  that  it  was  intended  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  these  men,  authorised  John 
fcax  to  write  to  the  Protestants  throughout  the 
wintry,  informing  them  how  matters  stood,  and 
caving  their  assistance.  This  commission  was  duly 
netuted  by  Knox,  wrho  wrote  a  circular  letter, 
describing  the  dangerous  circumstances  in  which 
tlie  two  brethren  were  placed,  and  pointing  out  the 
tenuity  of  measures  being  taken  for  their  defence. 
"My  good  hope  is,"  he  concludes,  "that  neither 
flattery  nor  fear  shall  make  you  so  far  decline  from 
Canst  Jesus,  as  that,  against  your  public  promise 
md  solemn  bond,  you  will  leave  your  brethren  in 
k  jut  a  cause.  And  though  there  were  no  danger, 
yet  cannot  your  assembly  be  unprofitable,  for  many 
things  require  consultation,  which  cannot  be  had 
solesa  the  wisest  and  godliest  convene.  Doubting 
nothing  of  the  assistance  of  our  God,  if  we  uni- 
formly seek  his  glory,  I  cease  further  to  trouble 
you,  committing  you  heartily  to  the  protection  of 
the  Eternal."* 

A  copy  of  this  letter  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Henry  Sinclair,  President  of  the  College  of 
Proceedings    ^ u«ticc,  he  immediately  transmitted 
against  Knox   it  to  her  majesty,  at  Stirling,  with 
fcc  writing     his   opinion   that   it  contained 
grounds  for  instituting  proceedings 
•gainst  Knox  himself.  The  letter  was  immediately 
laid  by  the  queen  before  the  Privy  Council,  who, 
to  the  great  joy  of  her  majesty,  pronounced  it  to 
be  treasonable;  and,  accordingly,  the  Reformer, 
itstead  of  having  tho  opportunity  of  defending 
others  in  their  day  of  need,  was  placed  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  culprit,  and  summoned  to  stand 
trial  for  treason.   The  Earl  of  Moray  and  Secre- 
tary Lethington  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
aeknow ledge  his  offence,  and  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  queen's  mercy,  otherwise  the  consequences 
■sight  be  very  alarming.   "  I  praise  my  God,"  said 
Knox,  "  through  Christ,  that  I  have  not  learned  to 
ery  conjuration  and  treason  at  everything'  the  god- 
less multitude  condemn,  nor  to  fear  what  they  fear. 
I  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  couscience  that  I 
have  done  nothing  but  my  duty ;  and  my  hope  is 
that,  whatever  ensues,  God  will  give  me  patience 
to  bear  it."—"  But  how  can  you  defend  yourself?" 

"Have  you  not  convoked  the 


w«*  far  superior  to  the  Archbishop's,  girci  no  countenance 
to  U-u  statement ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  nothing 
further  vu  done  or  said,  than  entering  tho  chapel  ana 
addressing  the  priest.  That  Knox'g  account  is  correct  hi 
(kar  from  this  consideration,  that  if  be  had  xniarcprc- 
tnlei  any  of  the  facta  in  hi*  circular  letter,  this  would 
haT«  been  hud  to  hi*  charge  at  his  trial:  but,  although  the 
Iruer  was  produced,  it  was  not  alleged  that  it  contained 
aiiv  unfair  statement  of  the  facta  of  the  case.  (Spottwwood, 
MSS;Kno*,Tol.ii.p.  393.) 
•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  393;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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queens  lieges?" — "If  I  have  not  a  just  defence," 
said  Knox,  "  let  me  smart  for  it." — "  Let  us  hear 
your  defences,"  said  they,  "  for  we  would  be  glad 
you  were  found  innocent." — "  No,"  said  he,  "  1  am 
informed  by  divers,  that  I  am  already  condemned, 
and  my  cause  prejudged:  therefore,  I  might  be 
reputed  a  fool,  if  I  should  make  you  privy  to  my 
defences."* 

"When  tho  day  of  trial  arrived,  which  was  about 
the  middle  of  December,  Knox  ap-  j^nl  before 
pearcd  before  the  Council,  and  the  the  Council, 
brethren  of  Edinburgh  attended  in  such  numbers, 
that  all  the  stairs  and  passages  were  filled.  The 
queen  herself  was  present;  and  when  sho  saw 
Knox  standing  at  the  end  of  the  table  bareheaded, 
she  first  smiled,  and  then  laughed  outright,  saying, 
"  Yon  man  made  me  weep,  and  never  shed  a  tear 
himself:  I  will  see  now  if  I  can  make  him  weep."f 
The  secretary  then  handed  to  Knox  the  letter  on 
which  the  charge  of  treason  was  grounded,  that  he 
might  inspect  it,  and  acknowledge  whether  it  was 
written  by  him.  Having  briefly  examined  it,  the 
Reformer  replied— "I  remember  I  indited  a  letter 
in  October  to  brethren,  in  diverse  quarters,  of  such 
things  as  displeased  me ;  and  good  conviction  have 
I  that  the  scribes  would  not  willingly  adulterato 
my  original,  although  I  left  several  blanks  with 
them ;  so  I  acknowledge  both  the  handwriting  and 
the  ditcment." — "  You  have  dono  more,"  said 
Lethington,  "than  I  would  have  done."— "  Cha- 
rity," replied  Knox,  "  is  not  suspicious." — "  Well," 
said  the  queen,  "read  your  own  letter,  and  then 
answer  as  you  shall  bo  demanded."  The  letter 
having  been  read  by  Knox  in  a  loud  and  distinct 
voice,  the  queen  exclaimed — "  Heard  you  ever,  my 
lords,  a  more  despiteful  or  treasonable  letter ! " — 
"  Are  you  not  sorry,"  inquired  Lethington,  "  that 
such  a  letter  hath  escaped  your  pen,  and  como 
to  the  knowledge  of  others?" — "My  lord  secre- 
tary," replied  Knox,  "  before  I  repent  I  must  bo 
taught  my  offence." — "  Offence ! "  said  lethington, 
"  if  there  wero  no  more  than  convocation  of  tho 
queen's  lieges,  the  offence  cannot  be  denied." — 
"  But  there  is  a  difference,"  rejoined  Knox,  "  be- 
tween a  lawful  and  an  unlawful  convocation.  If  I 
be  guilty  in  this,  I  have  offended  often  since  I  last 
came  into  Scotland ;  for  what  convocation  of  tho 
brethren  hath  been  to  this  hour  to  which  my  pen 
hath  not  served  ?  " — "  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  queen. 
"  Methinka  you  trifle  with  him.  Who  gave  him 
authority  to  convocatc  my  lieges?  Is  not  that 
treason?" — "No,  madam,"  said  Lord  Ituthvcn. 
"  He  convoketh  tho  people  to  hear  prayer  and  ser- 
mons almost  daily,  and  there  is  no  treason  in  this." 
— "  Hold  your  peace ! "  said  the  queen  ;  "  let  him  an- 
swer for  himself."—"  I  began,"  said  Knox,  "  to 
reason  with  the  secretary,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  far 
better  dialectician  than  your  grace,  that  all  convo- 
cations are  not  unlawful }  and  my  Lord  Kuthven 
hath  given  an  instance." — "  I  will  say  nothing," 
said  the  queen,  "  against  your  religious  meetings ; 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  235;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  236. 
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but  what  authority  hare  you  to  convocate  my  sub- 
jects when  it  plcoseth  you,  without  my  warrant  ?  " 
— "  Madam,  to  satisfy  j  our  grace,  I  answer,  that  at 
my  pleasure  1  never  convocatcd  four  persons  but 
according  to  the  order  appointed  by  the  brethren. 
I  have  given  diverse  advertisements,  and  great 
multitudes  have  assembled  thereupon.  If  your 
grace  complains  that  this  hath  been  done  without 
your  commandment  or  warrant,  1  answer,  so  hath 
all  that  God  hath  blessed  within  this  realm  from 
the  beginning  of  this  action.  Therefore,  madam, 
I  must  be  convicted  by  a  just  law  that  I  have  done 
against  the  duty  of  God's  messenger  in  writing  this 
letter,  before  I  can  be  sorry  or  repent.  What  I 
have  done,  I  have  dono  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Kirk  within  this  realm.  Therefore,  I  think  I  have 
done  no  wrong." 

Another  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Re- 
former was  now  brought  forward,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  one  sentence  of  his  letter  charged  the 
queen  with  cruelty  of  disposition.  "  This  fearful 
summons  is  directed  against  them  (viz.  tho  two 
brethren)  to  make,  no  doubt,  a  preparation  upon  a 
few  that  a  door  may  be  opened  to  execute  cruelty 
upon  a  greater  multitude."  In  reply  to  this  charge, 
tho  Reformer  denied  that  ho  had  represented  the 
queen  as  possessed  of  a  cruel  nature.  Ho  was 
speaking  of  Papists  generally,  and  ho  referred  to 
the  experience  of  the  whole  assemblage,  whether 
the  supporters  of  tho  Romish  faith  wore  not  deadly 
enemies  of  those  who  professed  the  Gospel,  and 
thirsted  for  their  extermination  P  "  God  forbid," 
exclaimed  the  lords,  almost  with  ooo  voice,  "  that 
ever  tho  lives  of  the  faithful  stood  in  the  power 
of  Papists,  for  just  experience  hath  taught  us 
what  cruelty  lieth  in  their  hearts!"  —  "Think 
you,  then,  my  lords,  that  the  insatiable  cruelty 
of  the  Papists  within  this  realm  shall  end  in  the 
murdering  of  these  two  brethren,  now  unjustly 
summoned,  and  more  unjustly  to  bo  accused?  I 
think  no  man  of  judgment  can  so  esteem,  but 
rather  judge  that  by  these  two  they  intend  to  pro- 
pare  for  their  bloody  enterprise  against  the  whole 
number.  Therefore,  tnadum,  cast  up  when  you 
please  tho  Acts  of  Parliament.  I  have  offended 
nothing  against  them,  for  I  accuse  uot  in  my  letter 
your  grace  of  a  cruel  nature." 

After  a  good  deal  more  reasoning  and  investiga- 
Acfluittul  t'on»  Knox  received  permission  to 
of  Knox.  retire  to  his  house  fur  tho  night. 
"I  thank  God,"  said  he,  "  atid  the  queen's  majesty. 
I  pray  God,  madam,  to  purge  your  heart  from 
Popery,  and  to  preserve  you  from  the  counsel  of  flat- 
terers." "When  the  question  was  put  to  the  cabinet 
whether  Knox  was  guilty  or  not,  the  lords  voted 
with  one  voice  that  they  cuuld  find  no  offence.  And 
when  the  queen  and  Lcthington,  displeased  with 
this  issue,  put  the  question  agaiu  to  tho  vote,  tho 
lords  were  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  overawe 
them,  and  re-affirmed  their  former  decision.  Even 
tho  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  zealous  Romanist,  voted  on 
tho  same  side ;  and,  when  taunted  by  the  queen 
for  following  tho  example  of  others,  he  replied— 


"  Your  grace  may  understand  that  it  is  ncithci 
affection  to  the  man,  nor  love  to  his  profession,  that 
makcth  me  to  absolve  him,  but  the  simple  truth, 
which  plainly  appcarcth  in  his  defence.* 

Efforts  were  now  made  in  private  to  prevail 
upou  Knox  to  confess  a  fault  and  submit  himself 
to  the  queen's  will ;  and  assurance  was  given  to 
him  that  he  should  simply  be  required  to  enter 
within  tho  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  be  permitted 
immediately  to  return  to  his  own  house.  But  he 
was  firm  as  a  rock.  "God  forbid  that  my  con- 
fession should  condemn  the  noblemen  who  upon 
their  conscience,  and  with  the  queen's  displeasure, 
have  absolved  me.  Besides,  you  cannot  really 
wish  me  to  confess  a  fault,  unless  you  would  have 
me  cease  from  preaching,  for  how  can  I  exhort 
others  to  peace  and  Christian  quietness,  if  I  con- 
fess  myself  an  author  and  mover  of  sedition  ?  "f 

At  tho  General  Assembly,  which  met  oa  the 
2oth  December,  loG3,  Knox,  to  Meeting  of 
the  surpriso  of  many,  maintained  the  General 
a  profound  silence  till  it  should  be  Assembly, 
decided  whether  he  had  exceeded  his  commission 
in  issuing  the  circular  letter,  for  which  he  had 
been  brought  to  trial  before  tho  queen's  council. 
Having  defended  himself  before  the  council,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  acting  not  as  a  private 
individual,  but  under  authority  received  from  hU 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  now  called  upou  the 
Assembly  to  say  whether  they  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  this  ground  of  defence.  The  Assembly 
at  once  decided  that  Knox  had  received  a  charge 
from  the  whole  Kirk  convened  at  Edinburgh  to 
call  meetings  of  the  brethren  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  it  was  testified  by  Lord  Liudsay,  the  lairds 
of  K  el  wood,  Abbotshall,  and  Cunninghamhcad, 
the  superintendents  of  Augus,  Fife,  Lothiau,  the 
West,  and  Galloway,  and  the  great  bulk  of  tho 
meeting,  that  they  remembered  well  that  Knox 
had  desired  to  bo  relieved  from  the  aforesaid  charge, 
and  that  the  Assembly  would  not  accept  his  resig- 
nation of  it,  but  required  him  to  continuo  adver- 
tising tho  brethren  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
should  require.^  Thus  Knox  was  acquitted  both  by 
tho  civil  tribunal  and  by  tho  General  Assembly,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  many,  who  had  assured 
tho  queen  that  they  would  be  able  to  procure  his 
condemnation  before  both  tribunals. 

At  this  Assembly  the  usual  trial  of  superinten- 
dents   and    commissioners    took  Other  procecJ- 
placc,  when  several  of  them  were     ings  of  tbii 
accused  of  remissness  iu  preaching,  -assembly, 
and  other  deficiencies  iu  the  dischargo  of  duty. 
Commissions  wero  renewed  for  tho  planting  of 
additional  churches.     Ministers,  cxhorters,  and 
readers  were  enjoined  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  use 
the  co-operation  of  elders  and  deacons  in  this  duty, 
and  several  ministers  were  suspended  or  censured 
for  Bundry  faults  or  omissions  of  duty.  Touching 

•  Cahlerwood,  vol.  11.  p.  241;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  411; 
Ilcvlin's  Hutory  of  tho  Preibvterian*,  book  ir.  p.  177. 
+  Caldtrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  23§ ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
;  Culdcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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the  burial  of  tho  poor,  it  was  ordained  that  a  bier 
sWld  be  pro rided  in  every  country  parish,  and 
thai  persons  living  adjacent  to  the  house  where 
iht  deed  lay  should  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave, 
ad  btrry  it  eix  feet  under  the  earth.* 
The  Book  of  Discipline  was  again  brought  under 
•it  consideration  of  the  Assembly.    A  revision  of 
tns  agreed  to,  and  Earl  Marischal,  Lord  Ruthvcn, 
ii  Lord  Secretary,  the  Commendatory  of  Kilwin- 
nag,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  the  Clerk  of  Register, 
tie  Justice-Clerk,  Henry  Balnaves,  David  Forres, 
tad  George  Buchanan,  were  entrusted  with  this 
They  were  to  commence  their  ex- 


lactation  before  the  6th  of  January,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  reporting  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
« to  the  Lords  of  Articles,  if  a  parliament  should 
W  held  in  the  meantime. 
The  year  1564  was  one  of  comparative  quietness. 
Urging  of     When  the  Assembly  convened  in 
tfac  General     June,  most  of  the  Protestants  who 
Aj8*Tafcl-v-      were  connected  with  the  court  at 
Irs:  absented  themselves.    This  attracted  obser- 
vation in  the  Assembly ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  tho 
Laird  of  Lundie,  certain  members  wore  appointed  to 
wait  upon  them  for  explanation,  and  to  desire  them 
to  assist  their  brethren  with  their  presence  and 
counsel.    On  the  day  following,  accordingly,  they 
did  attend ;  but  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls 
of  Argyle,  Moray,  Morton,  Glencairn,  Marischal, 
koihes,  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  tho  Secretary,  tho 
Jsftw-Clerk,  the  Clerk  of  Register,  the  Comptroller, 
and  o&ers,  met  by  themselves  in  the  inner  council- 
home;  and  after  consultation,  they  requested  that 
the  repmn  ten  den  ta  and  some  of  the  more  learned 
charters  should  be  sent  to  confer  with  them.  To 
this  request  tho  Assembly  replied,  that,  being  con- 
vened to  deliberate  upon  the  common  affairs  of  the 
Kirk,  they  could  not  want  the  individuals  with 
whom  the  Lords  desired  a  conference ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  body 
would  rest  satisfied  with  conclusions  that  might  be 
adopted  in  a  private  conference,  where  the  argu- 
ments and  reasons  were  heard  by  but  a  few.  At 
length  it  was  promised  by  the  Lords  that  no  de- 
should  be  come  to,  till  the  whole  matter  was 
it  before  the  Assembly  in  open  court;  and, 
on  this  condition,  the  superintendents  of  Angus, 
Fife,  and  Lothian,  together  with  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing  and  more  influential  ministers  were  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  Lords,  for  con  fcrenec  on  the  topics 
which  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  the  Churoh.f 
This  conference  was  conducted  almost  entirely 

ConfWnce  be-  ^  Maitknd  and  Knox-  The  *«- 
t^een  the  cretary  claimed  credit  to  tho  queen 
Lords  and  some  for  the  religious  liberty  which 
she  granted  to  the  Protestants,  al- 
though she  herself  held  different 
religions  principles,  and  blamed  the  ministers,  par- 
ticularly Knox,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
prayed  for  her  in  their  public  services,  and  for  the 

•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  18. 
t  Knox,  VOL  ii.  p.  426. 


leading  mi- 
nisters. 


doctrines  which  they  taught  concerning  the  obe- 
dience duo  to  hor  authority.  Knox,  in  reply, 
recited  what  ho  designates  the  most  vehement 
manner  of  prayer  he  was  in  tho  habit  of  using  in 
public.  "  U  Lord !  if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure, 
purge  tho  heart  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  from  tho 
venom  of  idolatry,  and  deliver  her  from  the 
bondage  and  thraldom  of  8a tan,  in  which  sho  hath 
been  brought  up  and  still  remaineth  for  lack  of 
sound  doctrine.  And  let  her  see  by  tho  illumi- 
nation of  thy  Holy  Spirit  that  thoro  is  no  means  to 
please  thee  but*  by  Jesus  Christ  thine  only  Son, 
that  she  may  avoid  eternal  damnation  awaiting 
tho  finally  impenitent,  and  that  this  poor  realm 
may  escape  the  vengeance  that  inevitably  follows 
idolatry  when  maintained  against  tho  manifest 
word."*  And  ho  avowed  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  conscientious  convictions, 
adopt  a  form  constructed  on  different  principles, 
and  such  as  would  be  pleasing  to  the  secretary. 
"But  why  pray  with  a  condition,  4  if  it  be  thy 
good  pleasure  ? ' " — "  Because,"  replied  Knox,  "  the 
Scripture  saith, 4  If  ye  Khali  ask  anything  according 
to  his  will  ho  shall  hear  you.' " — "  But  in  so  doing 
you  insinuate  a  doubt  into  the  people "s  hearts  with 
regard  to  her  conversion."—"  Not  I,  my  lord,  but 
her  own  obstinate  rebellion  causcth  more  than  mo 
to  doubt  of  her  conversion." — "  Wherein  rebel leth 
she,"  said  he,  "  against  Ood  ?"— "  In  all  the  actios 
of  her  life,"  replied  Knox }  "  but  in  these  two  things 
especially,  that  she  will  not  hear  the  preaching 
of  tho  blessed  Gospel,  and  that  she  maintains  the 
idolatry  of  tho  mass." — "  But  she  thinketh  not 
that  rebellion."— "  Neither  so  thought  they  that 
offered  their  children  to  Moloch,  and  yet  the  Spirit 
says  they  offered  them  to  devils." — '•  But  yet  why 
pray  you  not  for  her  majesty  without  a  doubt  ?" — 
"  Because  I  have  learned  to  pray  in  faith,  and 
faith  dependcth  upon  tho  word  of  God.  Do  you 
think  the  Apostles  prnyed  themselves  as  thev 
command  others  to  pray?"  —  "Who  doubteth  of 
that?"  exclaimed  the  whole  company.— "  Well, 
then, Peter  said  to  Simon  Magus,  'Repent,  and  pray 
to  God  that,  if  it  be  possible,  tho  thought  of  thino 
heart  may  bo  forgiven  thee.'  And  to  sjicak  freely, 
my  lord,  I  wonder  if  you  yourself  doubt  not  of  the 
queen's  conversion,  for  more  evident  signs  of  indu- 
ration have  appeared  in  her,  than  Peter  outwardly 
could  espy  in  Simon  Magus. "f 

With  regard  to  the  very  delicate  subject  of  the 
resistance  that  may  be  given  to    Kn  ^  Uumi 
the  civil  power,  Maitland  blamed  for  hi«  .l-cirino 
Knox  for  teaching   that  a  dis-    regarding  rc- 
tinction  should  be  mndo  between 
magistracy  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  persons 
placed  in  authority,  and  therefore  affirming  that 
subjects  were  not  bound  to  obey  princes  when  they 
commanded  unlawful  things.    "  My  lord,"  replied 
Knox,  "  tho  plain  words  of  the  Apostle  affirm  that 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  for  the 
preservation  of  quiet  and  peaceable  men,  and  for 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  265 ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
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the  punishment  of  malefactors.  'Whence  it  is  plain 
that  the  ordinance  of  God,  viz.,  the  office,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  person  clothed  with  power  is  another, 
for  God's  ordinance  is  the  preservation  of  mankind 
and  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  which  is  holy, 
just,  and  perpetual;  but  men  clothed  with  authority 
arc  commonly  profane  and  unjust.  *  I  have  said, 
Yo  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  children  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  you,  princes, 
shall  fall  as  others.'  •  Here  the  persons  of  rulers  are 
threatened  with  death,  but  not  the  authority  itself, 
which  is  holy  and  permanent.  The  prince,  then, 
may  be  resisted,  and  yet  the  ordinance  of  God  not 
be  violated.  For  the  people  resisted  Saul  when  ho 
had  sworn  that  Jonathan  should  die,  and  they 
delivered  Jonathan,  so  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
fell  to  the  ground." — "  I  doubt,"  replied  Maitland, 
"  if  they  did  right."—"  The  Spirit  of  God,"  replied 
Knox,  "  accuseth  them  not  of  any  crime,  but  rather 
praiseth  them,  and  condemneth  the  king  for  his 
foolish  vow  and  cruel  mind.  The  same  Saul  com- 
manded Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  the  Lord  to 
be  slain,  because  they  had  committed  treason  by 
holding  communication  with  David.  His  guard 
would  not  obey  the  unjust  command,  but  Doeg  be- 
came tho  executioner  of  the  king's  cruelty.  I  will 
not  ask  whether  the  servants  of  the  king,  in  re- 
fusing to  obey,  resisted  God,  or  whether  Doeg,  in 
murdering  the  priests,  obeyed  a  just  authority ;  for 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  fifty-second  Psalm,  con- 
demns the  deed  as  a  cruel  murder,  and  affirms  that 
God  would  punish  not  only  him  who  commanded, 
but  also  him  who  did  it.  Therefore,  I  conclude 
that  they  who  withstood  Saul's  command  were  not 
guilty  of  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God."f — "  Then 
will  ye,"  said  Lcthington,  "  have  subjects  to  control 
their  princes  and  rulers?" — "  What  harm,"  replied 
Knox,  "  should  the  commonwealth  receive,  if  the 
corrupt  affections  of  ignorant  and  godless  rulers 
were  moderated,  and  so  bridled  by  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  godly  subjects,  that  they  do  no  wrong 
nor  violence  to  any  man  ?  " — "  All  this  reasoning," 
exclaimed  the  secretary, "  is  out  of  purpose ;  for  we 
speak  as  if  the  queen  should  become  such  an  enemy 
to  our  religion  as  to  persecute  aud  put  innocent  men 
to  death  for  it,  which  I  am  assured  she  will  never 
do.  If  she  should  attempt  this,  I  should  be  as 
forward  to  oppose  her  as  you  are  or  any  in  this 
realm  j  but  there  is  no  such  thing.  Our  question  is, 
whether  we  may  and  ought  to  suppress  the  queen's 

•  Va.  Ixxxii.  6,  7.  The  translation  given  by  Knox  of 
thU  postage  is  somewhat  different  from  the  authorised  Eng- 
lish version.  It  u  o  translntion,  however,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Gataker  and  others.  But,  according  to  either 
version,  too  passage  is  equally  suitable  to  the  Reformer's 
argument.  The  idea  expressed  in  it  is,  that  prince*  are 
exceedingly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  removed  by  a 
violent  death.  According  to  one  version,  there  is  a  doom 
threatened  ;  according  to  the  other,  this  doom  is  referred 
to  as  a  well-known  fact.  There  was  a  saying  of  similar 
import  current  among  the  Romans  :  — "  Ad  generum 
Cereris  sine  casde  et  sanguine  pauci  descendunt  reges  et 
•ice*  morte  tyranni."  The  Hebrew  verb  translated  "  fall." 
in  the  verse  quoted  from  l*s.  Ixxxii.,  when  applied  to  death, 
always  indicates  a  violent  death. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  436 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  u.  p.  262. 


moss,  or  whether  her  idolatry  shall  be  laid  to  our 
charge." — "  Idolatry,"  replied  Knox,  "  ought  not 
only  to  be  suppressed,  but  tho  idolater  ought  to 
die  the  death,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  condemn 
God's  law."—"  I  know,"  said  Maitland,  "  the 
idolater  ought  to  die  the  death,  but  by  whom  ?"— 
"  By  the  people  of  God,"  rejoined  Knox,  ♦*  for  the 
commandment  was  made  to  Israel.  Yea,  com- 
mandment* are  given  that  if  it  be  heard  that 
idolatry  is  committed  in  any  city,  inquisition 
shall  bo  made ;  and,  if  it  bo  found  true,  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  shall  gather  together 
and  destroy  that  city,  sparing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child."— "But  there  is  no  commandment," 
replied  the  secretary,  "  given  to  the  people  to 
punish  the  king  if  he  be  an  idolater."—"  I  find  no 
privileges,"  responded  Knox,  "  granted  by  God  to 
kings,  more  than  to  the  people,  to  offend  God's 
majesty." — "  Granted,"  said  Maitland,  "  yet  the 
people  may  not  be  judge  to  their  king,  to  punish 
him  though  he  be  an  idolater." — "  God,"  said  Knox, 
"  is  the  common  judge  of  both ;  and  what  his  word 
commandeth  to  bo  punished  in  the  one,  is  not  to  be 
forborne  in  the  other." — "  We  agree  in  that,"  said 
Maitland,  "  but  the  people  must  not  execute  God's 
judgments,  but  leave  it  to  himself  to  do  so,  who 
will  either  punish  by  death,  war,  imprisonment,  or 
other  kind  of  plagues." — "  I  know,"  replied  Knox, 
"  that  the  last  part  of  your  reason  is  true,  but  for 
the  first,  you  have  no  other  warrant  but  your  own 
imagination,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  fear  more 
to  offend  princes  than  God." 

Another  example  adduced  by  Knox  in  defence 
of  his  principle  was  the  cose  of  The  case  of 
Uzziah,  who,  when  he  prcsump-  Uxxiah  and 
tuously  entered  the  temple  of  the  Asariali. 
Lord  to  burn  incense,  was  withstood  by  Aznriah 
and  eighty  of  the  priests,  valiant  men,  and  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  sanctuary.  "  But  the  priests." 
said  Maitland,  "  only  Bpokc  to  the  king,  and  used 
no  further  violence."— "  The  text,"  says  Knox, 
"declares  that  they  withstood  him,  and  caused 
him  to  depart  hastily." — "  They  did  that,"  replied 
Maitland,  after  he  was  seen  to  be  leprous."— 
"  They  did  so  before ;  but  even  this  last  act  con- 
firms my  proposition ;  for  my  assertion  is,  that  kings 
have  no  more  privilege  than  the  people  to  offend 
God's  majesty,  and,  if  they  do  so,  they  are  no  more 
to  be  exempted  from  punishment.  So  that,  if  the 
king  be  a  murderer,  adulterer,  or  idolater,  he  should 
suffer  according  to  God's  law,  not  as  a  king,  but  as 
an  offender.  That  the  people  may  carry  God's  Jaw 
into  execution,  this  history  proveth ;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  leprosy  was  espied  in  Uzziah's  forehead,  lie 
was  not  only  compelled  to  depart  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  he  was  also  removed  from  all  public 
society  and  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 
compelled  to  live  in  a  house  apart,  according  to  the 
law.  None  resisted  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  God's  law  with  regard  to  the  leprou*. 
Therefore,  yet  again  say  I,  that  tho  people  ought 
to  execute  God's  law  even  upon  their  princes, 
when  their  known  crimes  deserve  death,  and 
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crucially  when  they  are  such  na  may  infect  the  I 
rst  of  the  multitude.    And  now,  my  lords,  I  will 
Triton  no  longer,  for  I  have  spoken  more  than  I 
-Ttfided."— "  And  yet,"  said  Lcthington,  «  I  can- 
is  tell  what  can  be  concluded."  —  "Albeit  yon 
orart,  yet  I  am  assured  what  I  have  proven  : — 
L  Tttt  subjects  have  delivered  an  innocent  man 
mb  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  have  not  in  this 
a&sded  God.     2.  That  subjects  have  refused  to 
fcrike  innocents  when  the  king  commanded,  and 
ai  «o  doing  have  not  denied  just  obedience.  3. 
That  those  who  struck  innocents  at  the  command 
of  the  king  were  reputed  murderers  before  God. 
i.  That  God  has  armed  subjects  against  their 
aatnral  king,  that  they  might  take  vengeance  upon 
chezn  according  to  his  law ;  and  lastly,  that  God's 
people  have  executed  God's  law  against  their  king 
Yithwit  blame.    And  therefore  I  am  assured  that 
not  only  God's  people  may,  but  are  bound  to  do 
the  same,  where  the  like  crimes  are  committed  and 
the  like  power  is  given." • 
This  conference,  while  it  displays  the  logical 
Estimate  of    Bhill  and  acutcness  of  Maltland, 
tbe  eonference.  and  the  fearless  intrepidity  and 
Timorous  intellect  of  Knox,  gives  a  striking  ex- 
hibition   of  the  unripe,  yet  expanding,  views 
which   prevailed  regarding  great  constitutional 
questions,  and  some  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  theology.   Both  of  the  disputants  held 
that  the  penalties  affixed  by  the  ancient  Hebrew 
legislator  to  idolatry,  and  some  other  transgres- 
sions of  the  moral  law,  were  still  binding,  and 
ought  to  be  inflicted  by  Christian  nations  upon 
offenders ;  and  on  this  principle,  with  regard  to 
which  they  were  both  in  error,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  argumentation  of  Knox  was  but  little  shaken 
by  anything  that  Mai t land  advanced.   The  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty  was  as  yet  unknown  ; 
and  if  Knox  and  his  Protestant  brethren  did  not 
hold  it,  they  were  at  least  not  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  their  opponents.    They  did  not  occupy  a  lower 
ground  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  religious 
ibcrty,  and  they  stood  immeasurably  higher  with 
regard  to  the  practico  of  it ;  for  never  in  one 
angle  instance,  even  when  they  hod  the  power,  did 
'Jttj  carry  out  their  ideas  about  idolatry  to  the 
extent  of  shedding  blood.   This  is  acknowledged 
even  by  Lesley,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  declares 
that  the  humanity  of  the  Protestants  ought  not  to 
be  concealed,  for  they  never  put  any  to  death  for 
their  religion,  drove  but  few  into  exile,  and  threw 
fewer  still  into  prison.f    They  were  wrong  in 
theory,  as  all  classes  and  sects  then  were ;  but  their 
spiritual  elevation,  and  Christian  benevolence  and 
mercy,  prevented  them  from  erring  in  practice. 
*  God,"  says  Knox,  addressing  persecutors,  "  will 
not  use  his  saints  and  chosen  children  to  punish 
you ;  for  with  them  is  always  mercy,  yea,  even 
although  God  have  pronounced  a  curse  and  male- 

•  Knox,  toI.  ii.  p.  452. 

t  "  HumanitM  non  est  reticends,  quod  eo  tempore, 
piucos  Cstholicoa  de  religionis  re  mulctarint  exilio,  pau- 
norw  earcere,  rnorte  nullos." 


I  diction,  as  in  the  history  of  Joshua  is  plain.  But 
as  you  have  pronounced  wrong  and  cruel  judgment 
without  mercy,  so  will  he  punish  you  by  such  as  in 
whom  there  is  no  mercy."  * 

The  most  vulnerable  part  of  Knox's  share  in  the 
conference  is  what  he  says  about  the  form  of 
prayer  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  for  the  queen. 
He  might  entertain  tho  doubts  which  he  mentions 
about  tho  likelihood  of  her  majesty's  conversion ;  but 
it  was  not  requisite  that  he  should  givo  public  ex- 
pression to  these  doubts  in  the  pulpit,  to  tho  mani- 
fest detriment  of  the  royal  authority.  Truo,  Peter 
suggests  a  doubt  with  regard  to  tho  forgiveness  of 
Simon  Magus ;  but  his  was  a  cose  of  shocking  hy- 
pocrisy and  wickedness,  disclosed  on  the  very  spot ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that,  if  Peter 
had  been  praying  himself  for  Simon,  and  not  merely 
appealing  to  his  conscience  to  mako  him  feel  his 
guilt,  he  would  have  embodied  the  same  doubt  in 
his  own  address  to  God.  And,  besides,  there  is  un- 
questionably more  need  of  caution  in  making  publie 
reference  to  a  sovereign  than  to  a  private  indivi- 
dual, for  unguarded  reflections  and  suggestions  in 
this  case  may  be  productive  of  wide-spread  mis- 
chief. When  Paul  exhorted  Christians  to  pray  for 
kings  and  for  all  in  authority,  at  a  timo  when 
heathen  princes  occupied  the  highest  seats  of 
power,  it  could  hardly  bo  his  idea  that  the  prayers 
might  be  thrown  into  a  shape  calculated  to  ex- 
pose them  to  suspicion,  and  thus  to  weaken  their 
influence. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  point  handled  in 
the  conference,  it  cannot  now  be  made  a  subject  of 
dispute  in  tho  British  dominions,  whether  resist- 
ance to  princes  ever  be  allowable  in  any  case. 
Knox  undoubtedly  had  hold  of  a  sound  principle, 
which  it  required  the  spirit  of  a  hero  to  promulgate 
in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  bold  avowal 
of  which  constitutes  one  of  his  claims  to  tho  venera- 
tion of  posterity.  What  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Britain  at  the  present  moment,  if  no  resist- 
ance had  ever  been  made  to  tho  arbitrary  rule  of 
tho  Stewarts  ?  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  Scottish  Reformer  does  not  exhibit  tho 
principle  of  resistance  with  all  the  requisite  limi- 
tations and  conditions.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  world  was  but  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  absurdity  and  ruinous  tendency  of 
arbitrary  power,  as  it  had  long  been  exercised; 
and  if  the  new  principle  was  not  stated  in  suffi- 
ciently guarded  terms,  this  is  only  what  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  every  new  principle,  whether  in 
science,  or  art,  or  politics.  Knox  also  exposes  him- 
self to  misconception  by  not  separating  the  case  of 
justifiable  resistance  to  the  entire  authority  of  a 
government,  when  it  is  chargeable  with  incor- 
rigible and  destructive  tyranny,  from  the  case  where 
opposition  is  given  to  a  ruler  on  the  ground  of 
some  single  violation  of  law,  and  with  the  solo  view 
of  securing  redress  of  the  special  grievance  com- 
plained of.  It  is  not  every  illegal  act,  or  even 
every  course  of  illegal  acts,  that  will  justify  the 
•  Answer  to  the  Cavillations  of  an  Anabaptist,  p.  449. 
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attempt  to  subvert  a  government;  nor  does  Knox 
mean  to  Bay  this,  though  his  neglect  of  the  distinc- 
tion abovo  adverted  to  might  suggest  such  a  con- 
clusion to  some  minds.  What  he  evidontly  means 
is,  that  the  ruler  is  as  much  bound  by  the  law 
of  the  laud  as  the  subjects  arc,  and  should  be 
held  amenable  to  it  when  he  offends.  This  was  a 
novol  conception  in  Knox's  time,  for  practically  the 
sovereign  had  been  above  the  law ;  but  it  is  no 
novelty  now — it  is  a  universally  recognised  prin- 
ciple in  our  day.  The  statutes  enacted  in  parlia- 
ment bind  those  who  enact  them  as  much  as  they 
bind  tho  rest  of  the  community ;  and  members  of 
cither  branch  of  the  legislature — yea,  tho  very  oc- 
cupant of  the  throno — may  be  cited  before  the  courts 
of  law.  The  supremacy  of  law  over  all  persons, 
supreme  and  subordinate,  is  tho  keystone  of  British 
liberty ;  and  that  supremacy  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  Knox,  although  sometimes  using  language 
unguarded  and  calculated  to  offend,  docs  battle  so 
valiantly  with  tho  learned  secretary.  We  have  all 
reason  to  bless  God  that  such  a  man  as  the  Reformer 
preceded  us  in  tho  land :  he  sowed  seeds  which 
aro  now  yielding  precious  fruits  in  tho  security 
and  well-being  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  formal  report 
was  made  to  the  Assembly  of  what  was  done  in 
tho  conference,  or  whether  any  decision  was  pro- 
nounced at  all  with  regard  to  the  disputed  points. 
Lcthington  having  omitted  to  write  to  Calvin  and 
other  learned  men  on  tho  Continent  for  their  judg- 
ment, as  he  had  long  before  engaged  to  do,  the  re- 
quest was  made  to  Knox,  before  tho  conference 
broke  up,  that  he  would  write  to  them,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  mind;  but  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  consulted  them,  and 
would  therefore  expose  himself  to  a  charge  of 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  if  ho  should  do  to  again. 
"Rut  I  will  show  you  a  surer  way  j  write  and  com- 
plain of  mo  that  I  havo  taught  and  maintained 
constantly  such  doctrine  as  ofiendeth  you  5  so  shall 
you  know  their  minds  plainly,  whether  they  and  I 
agree  in  judgment  or  not."  * 

Tho  effect  of  this  conference  was  to  exasperate 
the  courtiers  against  the  ministers,  who  were 
charged  with  being  over-scrupulous  and  precise. 
Complaint     And  certainly  there  was  some 
against  the     ground  for  this  complaint;  for 
ministers.      nQj  ouiv  were  jjj0  praycre  which 

many  of  them  offered  up  for  the  queen  in  their 
public  ministrations  clogged  with  tho  unseemly 
qualifications  already  described,  but,  at  the  Assem- 
bly in  connexion  with  which  the  conference  con- 
ducted by  Moitlond  and  Knox  took  place,  they 
agreed  to  petition  for  tho  complete  and  universal 
suppression  of  mass,  so  that  but  one  form  of  reli- 
gion should  be  suffered  to  appear  in  the  country. 
After  the  queen's  mass  had  once  been  tolerated,  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  ask  that  she  should  agree  to  be 
deprived  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expect  that 
she  would  cordially  co-opcratc  in  strengthening 
tho  foundations  of  tho  Protestant  church.  Accord- 
•  Caldcrwood,  voU  ii.  p.  280;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 


ingly,  it  was  not  judged  prudent  by  Moray,  Argylo, 
Glencairn,  and  the  secretary,  who  attended  the 
Assembly  in  order  to  observe  its  proceedings,  that 
such  a  document  should  be  presented  to  her  ma- 
jesty ;  but  they  engaged  that,  while  declaring  to 
her  grace  the  good  mind  and  obedience  of  the 
Assembly  thoy  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  effect  the  full  and  final  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  worship,  and  to  procure  a  suitable  fixed 
maintenance  for  the  ministers.*  A  special  request 
was  also  presented  to  the  queen  for  a  gift  of  the 
friars'  kirk  in  Kirkcudbright,  that  it  might  be 
occupied  in  time  coming  as  tho  parish  kirk  of  that 
place. 

Similar  propositions  were  again  brought  before 
the  Assembly  which  met  in  Decern-  Meeting  of  the 
ber,  with  the  view  of  being  pre-  Awenibly  in 
sented  to  her  majesty.  It  would  lumber, 
appear  that  no  effectual  measures  had  been  taken 
for  satisfying  tho  reasonable  requirement  of  tho 
ministers,  that  suitable  provision  should  be  made 
for  supporting  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. t  This 
demand  was  thereforo  again  renewed,  and  at  the 
same  time  complaint  was  made  that  the  law  against 
tho  celebration  of  mass  was  suffered  to  be  violated 
with  impunity,  and  that  the  transgressors  of  this 
law  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that  apprehen- 
sions were  to  bo  entertained  of  some  sudden  judg- 
ment of  God  alightiug  upon  the  land.  Thus,  con- 
tinual applications  wero  made  by  tho  Reformers 
for  the  complete  establishment  of  their  system,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  mass  5  while  these  demands, 
whatever  promises  might  be  made  at  the  time, 
wero  continually  evaded. 

Mary  cannot  be  blamed  for  adhering  to  the  reli- 
gious system  which  she  believed  to  Difficult  and 
be  best ;  nor  is  it  marvellous  that  perplexing  poai- 
sho  postponed  from  time  to  time  l*on  °' 
the  full  and  final  ratification,  so  often  asked  from 
her,  of  the  form  of  worship  set  up  by  tho  Reformers. 
But  undoubtedly  it  was  a  signal  misfortune  to  her- 
self, and  to  tho  country  at  large,  that  her  religious 
views  were  60  utterly  at  variance  with  those  held 
by  tho  great  body  of  her  subjects.  This  was  a 
principal  source  of  her  perplexities  and  troubles. 
In  an  ago  when  tho  idea  of  religious  liberty  was 
os  yet  undeveloped  among  any  i*irty,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  tho  conflicting  claims  of  a  Popish  queen 
and  a  Protestant  community  could  be  satisfactorily 
harmonised.  In  other  circumstances,  Mary  might 
have  been  a  prosperous  and  happy  sovereign,  fur 
she  possessed  many  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  securing  public  respect,  and  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  government ;  but  the  position  of  matters 
in  Scotland  was  such  at  tho  time,  that  nothing  hut 
jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  could  exist  between 
her  and  her  subjects.  Tho  continual  demands 
which  werc  made  by  tho  Protestants  for  tho  full 
and  final  establishment  of  the  reformed  church,  and 
for  tho  suppression  of  what  they  designated  the 

*  Odder  wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

t  Caldcrwood,  wl.  ii.  p.  2&3 ;  Book  of  the  lrairer«al 
Kirk,  p.  24. 
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idolatry  of  the  mass,  were  no  doubt  primarily 
grounded  upon  their  thorough  conviction  of  tho 
truth  and  value  of  their  system ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  derived  all  their  asperity  and  harshness 
from  the  fears  which  were  entertained  that  the 
Protestant  Church  was  in  hourly  danger  of  subver- 
sion. Nor  could  this  be  regarded  as  a  visionary 
or  groundless  alarm,  although  many  positive 
were  given  by  the  queen  that  she  had 
hostile  intentions.  The  continued  post- 
j>uncment  of  the  promised  ratification  of  the  Acts, 
pa«iscd  in  1560  before  her  return  in  favour  of  the 
Preformed  Church,  was  itself  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. In  fact,  the  Protestant  worship  existed 
merely  by  sufferance,  for  all  that  was  done  by  the 
queen  in  its  favour  was  declared  to  be  obligatory 
merely  "  till  she  should  take  some  final  order  in  the 
matter  of  religion."  *  It  is  a  well-authenticated 
fart,  too,  that  she  had  given  many  assurancos  to 
lier  friends  on  the  Continent  of  her  purpose  to 
overthrow  tho  reformed  system  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  replace  the  Romish  Church  upon  its  ancient 
foundations.  At  tho  beginning  of  this  very  year 
she  had  written  a  letter  to  tho  Pope  himself, 
lamenting  that  she  had  found  her  kingdom  over- 
run with  damnable  errors,  and  declaring  that  it 
had  been  her  unfaltering  purpose,  from  the  day  she 
left  France,  to  re-establish  the  ancient  religion  in 
her  own  dominions.  These  designs  of  the  queen, 
■which  with  her  convictions  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
she  entertained,  by  no  means  escaped  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  Reformers ;  and  they  explain  and  pal- 
liate much  of  that  severity  in  their  language,  which 
would  have  been  altogether  inexcusable  if  she  hod 
really  made  up  her  mind,  as  Tytlerf  insinuates 
was  "the  case,  to  allow  the  Protestant  Church  to 
remain  undisturbed. 

The  jealousies  springing  from  these  causes  were 
greatly  augmented,  when  tho  subject  of  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Darnicy  began  to  engage 
the  attention  of  tho  country.  It  was  understood 
that  this  favoured  nobleman  was  a  Papist,  or  quite 
ready  to  become  one.  And,  although  some  persons 
argued  that  a  queen  should  have  tho  same  liberty 
of  choice  in  regard  to  marriage  which  was  conceded 
to  the  meanest  subject,  yet  others  maintained  that 
the  heir  of  a  kingdom  stood  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances, "  for,  in  choosing  a  husband,  she  appointed 
at  the  same  time  a  king  over  the  people ;  but  it 
was  more  reasonable,  they  thought,  that  the  whole 
people  should  choose  a  husband  for  one  woman, 
than  that  one  woman  should  elect  a  king  to  rule 
over  the  whole  people."  J  Mary  was  placed  in 
very  perplexing  circumstances.  Her  negotiations 
with  Elizabeth,  in  reference  to  her  marriage,  had 
been  protracted  beyond  all  endurance  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  English  queen,  and  she  had  experienced 
nothing  but  duplicity  and  deceit  at  the  hands  of 
her  so-called  loving  sister,  whose  object  seemed  to 
be  to  throw  every  possiblo  barrier  in  the  way  of 
her  marrying  at  all.    At  length,  her  impetuous 

•  Robertson,  rol.  i.  p.  280.      t  Tytlcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  361. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  189. 


nature  burst  through  all  tho  toils  which  artful  and 
unprincipled  negotiation  had  woven  around  her, 
and  she  determined  on  a  marriage  with  Darn  ley, 
to  which  at  length,  although  great  dissatisfaction 
continued  to  be  felt  by  multitudes,  sho  succeeded  in 
securing  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  tho  realm. 

The  religion  of  Darnicy  was  the  main  reason  on 
account  of  which  so  many  disap-    ^  ^  . 
proved  of  his  elevation  to  the  ho-  BJ,,oNjVii'°n 
nour  of  being  tho  queen's  consort,  to  the  queen's 
It  was  conceived  that  if  the  Re-  Mj£*j;,*ilU 
formed  Church,  so  dear  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation,  was  exposed  to  peril  from  the 
views  of  the  queen  herself,  who  had  hitherto  do- 
loycd  giving  to  the  act  of  1560  the  ratification  that 
was  so  much  desired,  and  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
templating the  re-establishment  of  Popery,  tho 
danger  wonld  bo  vastly  augmented  when  tho  influ- 
ence of  a  Popish  consort  was  conjoined  with  that 
of  the  sovereign. 

All  these  causes  conspired  to  augment  tho  fears 
of  tho  Reformers  for  the  stability  Demand*  0f  the 
of  their  church  t  and  their  iucreos-  Reformers  woro 
ing  alarm,  which  had  but  too  solid  •tru»s,J  ur««1- 
grounds  to  rest  upon,  led  them,  at  their  meeting 
in  June,  to  employ  far  stronger  language  in  pre- 
senting their  claims  to  her  majesty  than  they  had 
ever  yet  ventured  to  do.    They  now  required,  in 
certain  articlcN  which  were  drawn  up  by  Krskino 
of  Dun,  John  Willock,  Christopher  Goodman,  and 
John  Row,*  that  tho  blasphemous  mass,  with  every- 
thing pertaining  to  Popery,  should  be  suppressed 
throughout  the  whole  realm;  that  tho  celebration 
of  mass  for  the  queen  in  her  own  chapel  should  also 
he  discontinued ;  and  that  the  sincere  word  of  God, 
and  the  true  religion  now  adopted  in  tho  land, 
should  bo  established  and  ratified  everywhere,  as 
well  in  tho  queen's  own  person  as  in  the  subjects. 
With  regard  to  the  ministry,  they  craved  that  sure 
and  definite  provision  should  he  appointed  for  their 
support;  that  vacant  benefices  should  bo  conferred 
upon  qualified  persons,  whose  fitness  fur  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  discharging  all  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  super- 
intendents; that  no  bishopric,  abbacy,  priory, 
deanery,  or  provostry,  having  many  kirks  annexed 
to  it,  should  ever  again  bo  granted  to  any  single 
person;  but  that  the  kirks  should  be  severally 
assigned  to  different  individuals,  with  a  suitable 
maintenance  and  place  of  residence.    Request  was 
also  made  that  only  individuals  found  qualified  by 
the  superintendents,  "  sound  and  able  in  doctrine," 
should  be  permitted  to  act  as  instructors  of  the 
young  in  schools  and  colleges ;  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  of  schools, 
out  of  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  out  of  rents  and  emoluments  per- 
taining to  tho  different  orders  of  friars  ;  that  the 
law  should  be  carried  into  effect,  by  judges  ap- 
pointed for  the  purjKjsc  in  every  province,  against 
put  ties  guilty  of  any  of  the  horrible  crimes  which 
abounded  in  the  land;  and  that  some  mcaus  should 
•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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bo  devised  for  diminishing  the  burden  which  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  tithes  imposed  upon  the  poor 
labourers  of  the  ground.* 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  strong  language 
Alleged  causes  employed  by  tho  Assembly  in  their 
•f  the  Assembly's  address  to  the  queen  on  this  occa- 
procedure.  Bion,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  discontinuance  of  her  own  mass,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Moray  and  other  discontented 
lords,  who,  having  refused  their  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  Darolcy,  and  having  thus  lost  their 
position  at  court,  stirred  up  the  church  against  her 
as  a  means  of  exciting  popular  discontent,  and 
with  this  view  suggested  demands  so  utterly  unrea- 
sonable, that  it  was  certain  they  would  meet  with  a 
denial. t  But  there  is  no  need  of  such  an  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  procedure  of  the  Reformers.  The 
fact  is,  that  all  along  they  had  demanded  substan- 
tially the  same  things,  and,  so  far  were  they  from 
ever  needing  to  bo  stirred  up  to  present  strong 
claims  in  favour  of  their  system,  that  it  had  been  re- 
peatedly found  necessary  by  Moray  to  restrain  their 
ardour  and  to  soften  their  language.  The  views  of 
the  Reformers  themselves,  their  increasing  alarm  at 
the  prevalence  of  the  mass,  the  continual  postpone- 
ment of  the  promised  ratification  of  the  Reformed 
worship,  and  the  apprehension,  justified  by  various 
circumstances,  that  it  was  her  majesty's  design  to 
restore  Popery  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
arc  quite  sufficient  to  explain  tho  augmented  seve- 
rity of  tone  apparent  in  the  articles  adopted  on 
this  occasion.  Nor,  if  wo  except  the  single  sen- 
tence where  it  is  required  that  the  queen  herself 
should  give  up  her  mass  and  become  a  Protestant, 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  there  is  anything  con- 
temptuous or  unreasonable  in  the  whole  document. 

Others  have  alleged  that  it  was  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  favourable  answer  from  tho  queen, 
grounded  upon  the  friendly  interview  she  had 
recently  held  with  some  of  the  superintendents, 
which  led  the  Assembly  to  express  their  demands 
more  fully  and  pointedly  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  With  the  view  of  allaying  the  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  that  was  felt  with  her  intended 
marriage,  Mar}-  had  sent  for  Willock,  Winram,  and 
Spottiswood  in  the  month  of  May,  had  assured 
them  there  was  nothing  she  desired  more  earnestly 
than  the  glory  of  God,  had  promised  to  them  that 
she  would  be  ready  to  listen  to  a  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  had  even 
said  that  she  would  attend  the  public  preaching 
when  such  persons  were  in  the  pulpit  as  pleased 
her,  particularly  tho  superintendent  of  Angus, 
who  was  a  mild  and  sweet- tempered  man.  Not 
unlikely  this  conversation  might  lead  some  to  sup- 
pose that  thcro  was  ground  for  expecting  the 
queen's  speedy  relinquishment  of  Popery,  and 
spontaneous  accession  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  but 
there  could  not  be  many  who  would  attach  much 
importance  to  sentiments  and  promises  that  were 

*  Culdcrwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287 — 289 ;  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
485,  486. 

j  Cook's  History  of  the  Beformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 


manifestly  uttered  with  tho  view  of  gaining  an 
immediate  end.  It  was  the  fear  of  approaching 
days  of  darkness,  alarm  at  the  long  delay  of  the 
promised  ratification  of  the  act  establishing  their 
church,  and  dread  that  Popery  would  be  restored 
to  its  former  power  in  the  land,  that  dictated  tho 
strong  language  in  which  the  Reformers  addressed 
the  throne  at  this  time.* 

The  feelings  and  apprehensions  entertained  bj 
the  Protestants  during  this  event-  ApprehfndoB| 
ful  year,  appear,  from  certain  ex-  prevalent 
pressions  in  a  church  testimonial  anions  tho 
given  by  Erskine,  Spottiswood,  Prot<:8tanta- 
Winram,  and  Knox  to  two  brethren  who  were 
leaving  their  native  country  to  reside  fur  a  period 
abroad.  "  The  one,"  it  is  said,  hath  so  purely 
taught  the  word  of  salvation,  and  the  other  hath 
so  uprightly  administered  justice  in  civil  actions 
subjected  to  his  charge,  that  the  godly  with  us 
cannot  but  lament  the  absence  of  two  such  notable 
instruments,  who  were  lights  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  comfortable  to  tho  afflicted,  and  fearful  to 
the  wicked  doers.  If  then  you  ask,  why  are  they 
ejected  from  us  ?  we  answer,  because  that  now,  to 
the  grief  of  many,  iniquity  commands,  tyranny 
reigns,  and  the  cause  of  the  righteous  is  utterly 
suppressed  among  us.  For  albeit  of  God's  great 
mercy  we  have  yet  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ 
openly  preached,  yet  dare  not  the  principal  men  that 
travailed  for  God's  glory  in  these  last  troubles — 
other  than  they  that  have  determined  to  offer  their 
bodies  a  sacrifice  for  witnessing  of  his  truth— appear 
before  the  magistrates  that  now  for  our  humilia- 
tion arc  placed  abovo  us :  for  causes  of  treason 
are  laid  to  the  charge  of  innocent  men,  their  sub- 
stances are  spoiled,  and  their  lives  are  sought, 
because  they  have  travailed  for  maintenance  of 
virtue  and  suppression  of  idolatry,  of  which 
number  these  two  brethren  are  chief  mcn."t 

At  length,  after  sundry  delays,  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Darnley  having  in    The  queen's 
the  meantime   taken   place,  an    answer  to  the 
answer  was  returned  to  the  re-   articles  of  the 
quests  of  the  Protestant  Church.  86 
What  was  said  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  their 
memorial  was  perfectly  fair   and  reasonable, 
although,  according  to  the  views  which  prevailed 
in  those  times,  it  would  not  be  judged  at  all  satis- 
factory.   Tho  queen  avowed  her  conviction  of  the 
truth  "of  Popery,  and  declared  that  she  neither 
would  nor  might  abandon  the  religion  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  as  such  a  step  would 
both  do  violence  to  her  own  conscience,  and  also 
deprive  her  of  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Franco 
and  other  princes,  her  confederates.    And  she 
added,  that  she  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  tho  conscientious  convictions  of  any  of  her 
subjects,  but  would  leave  them  to  worship  God  in 
the  way  they  considered  best.   With  regard  to 

•  Hethcrington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
p.  36 ;  Cook's  History  of  the  Beformation,  vol.  iii-  P-  »<"• 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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the  final  ratification  of  the  privileges  of  the  Pro- 
tectant Church,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Parliament  of  1560,  her  majesty's  answer  was  by 
no  means  so  explicit  or  honest     She  declared, 
what  was  no  doubt  quite  true,  that  she  had  not 
the  power  herself  of  granting  the  ratification  which 
was  demanded,  for  such  a  measure  necessarily  re- 
quired  the  consent  of  all  the  Estates  of  the  realm  ; 
hut  here  there  was  obvious  insincerity,  for  the  fact 
was  that  nothing  but  her  own  opposition  had  de- 
layed the  ratification  for  the  last  five  years.  With 
regard,  again,  to  the  sustentation  of  the  ministers, 
aad  the  appointment  of  qualified  persona  to  vacant 
charges,  there  was  the  same  want  of  honesty  in  the 
queen's  reply :  "  Her  majesty  thinks  it  no  way 
reasonable  that  she  should  defraud  herself  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  her  crown  as 
to  pat  the  patronages  of  benefices  forth  of  her  own 
hands,  for  her  own  necessities  in  bearing  of  her 
great  and  common  charges  will  require  the  reten- 
tion of  a  great  part  in  her  own  hands."  Here 
there  are  several  flagrant  mistakes.    The  thirds  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  not  the  patrimony  of 
the  crown :   they  had  indeed  been  assigned  to 
the  queen  by  recent  arrangements,  but  under  the 
harden  of  providing  a  suitable  maintenance  for  the 
Protestant  ministers,  so  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
isting law,  these  ministers  had  the  same  right  to 
their  share  of  the  revenues  in  question  as  Mary 
herself  had.    The  retention  of  them,  therefore, 
by  the  queen,  and  the  neglect  to  appoint  ministers 
to  vacant  charges  with  the  view  of  diminishing 
the  expenditure  needed  for  the  Church,  were  an 
obvious  violation  of  law,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  cany  on  this  process 
for  a  few  years  to  sweep  the  Protestant  Church,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  a  state-church,  from  the  face  of  the 
land.    The  reference  to  patronages,  too,  was  alto- 
gether irrelevant,  and  only  fitted  to  perplex  the 
subject,  by  throwing  the  real  matter  of  complaint 
out  of  view ;  for  tho  Assembly,  in  their  address, 
had  not  expressed  the  slightest  intention,  or  even 
wish,  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  patronages  belong- 
ing to  it,  but  had  only  requested  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  filling  up  vacancies,  some  of 
which  were  of  seven  years'  standing,  with  men 
qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  discharge 
all  ministerial  duties.* 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  queen's  reply 
Ground*  of     would  00  satisfactory  to  the  Ro- 
dusatufnetion    formers ;  in  fact,  it  was  only  cal- 
with  the       culated  to  strengthen  the  appre- 
queeu  s  answer.  hen8;ong  which  wera  already  en- 
tertained by  many,  that  it  was  her  majesty's  fixed 
purpose  (although  she  assured  the  Protestants  that 
she  had  no  intention  to  deprive  them  of  their  re- 
ligious liberty)  to  undermine  their  ecclesiastical 
system  by  gradual  steps,  and  in  the  end  to  restore 
the  Romish  Church  to  its  ancient  position  in  the 
land.    It  was  a  dangerous  game  that  Mary  was 
playing,  and  she  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  men  with  whom 
*  Knox,  toL  ii.  p.  488 ;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  29o. 
TOI .  II. 


she  had  to  contend.  If  she  had  honestly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  declarations  so  frequently  made  by 
her,  abstained  from  interfering  with  the  religious 
institutions  chosen  by  her  subjects — if  she  had  paid 
to  tho  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church  that 
amount  of  pecuniary  support  which  by  the  law  of 
the  land  they  were  entitled  to  receive— and  if  sho 
had  filled  up  vacancies  as  they  occurred  with  suit- 
able men, — she  might  have  adhered  to  her  own  reli- 
gion, exposed  perhaps  to  an  occasional  outcry  against 
her  idolatry,  and  she  might  also,  with  ordinary 
prudence,  have  retained  her  crown  to  the  day  of 
her  death ;  but  her  procedure  was  such  as  could 
not  fail — particularly  in  an  age  when  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State  was  conceived 
to  be  as  indispensable  as  the  existence  of  civil 
government  itself— to  suggest  the  question,  how 
can  a  Popish  queen  efficiently  discharge  the  duties 
which  necessarily  dovolvo  upon  the  sovereign  of  a 
Protestant  country  ?  And  this  is  a  question  which 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  answer  than  those  imagine, 
who  see  nothing  but  bigoted  intolerance  and  un- 
warrantable rebellion  in  the  whole  conduct  of  tho 
Reformers  towards  Mary. 

The  queen's  answers  were  brought  before  tho 
Assembly  in  December,  and  it  is  view* 
not  wonderful  that  they  wero  *>y 
judged  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Awembly. 
Mr.  John  Row,  minister  of  Perth,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  reply  to  them,  which,  after  being 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Assembly,  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  docu- 
ment, after  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  and  grief 
that  her  majesty  continued  unconvinced  of  the 
truth  of  tho  Protestant  doctrines,  and  of  tho  im- 
piety of  the  mass,  which  is  designated  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  impiety  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  question  of  benefices  is  handled,  and  the  mis- 
conceptions of  the  queen  with  regard  to  their 
nuturc  and  the  claims  of  tho  Assembly  are  very 
clearly  pointed  out,  "  It  is  not  our  meaning  that 
her  majesty  or  any  other  patron  within  the  realm 
should  bo  defrauded  of  their  just  patronages ;  but 
we  mean  that,  whensoever  her  majesty  or  any 
other  patron  doth  present  any  person  to  any 
benefice,  the  person  presented  shall  be  tried  by 
learned  men  in  the  Kirk,  such  as  presently  are  the 
superintendents  appointed  for  that  use.  And  as 
the  presentation  of  tho  benefices  pertaineth  to  tho 
patron,  so  tho  collation,  by  law  and  reason,  per- 
taineth to  the  Kirk,  whereof  the  Kirk  should  no 
more  be  defrauded  than  tho  patrons  of  their  pre- 
sentation. For  otherwise,  if  it  shall  be  lesum* 
to  the  patrons  absolutely  to  present  whomsoever 
they  please,  without  trial  or  examination,  what 
then  may  we  look  for  but  mere  ignorance  without 
all  order  in  the  Kirk  ?  As  to  the  second  point, 
concerning  the  retention  of  a  good  part  of  the 
benefices  in  her  majesty's  own  hands,  this  point 
abhors  so  far  from  good  conscience,  as  well  of  God's 
law  as  the  public  order  of  our  common  laws,  that 
we  are  loath  to  open  up  the  ground  of  tho  matter 
•  Lawful. 
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by  any  long  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  wo 
most  reverently  wish  that  her  majesty  would  con- 
sider the  matter  with  herself  and  her  wise  council, 
that  however  the  patrouages  of  benefices  may  ap- 
pertain to  herself,  yet  the  retaining  of  them  in  her 
own  hands,  undisponcd  to  qualified  persons,  is 
ungodly,  and  contrary  to  all  public  order,  and 
brings  confusion  to  the  poor  souls  of  the  common 
people,  who  should  thus  be  provided  with  teachers 
to  instruct  them  in  tho  way  of  salvation.  And 
where  her  majesty  concludeth  in  her  second  answer, 
that  she  is  content  that  a  sufficient  and  reasonable 
sustentation  bo  appointed  for  ministers,  by  assig- 
nations in  places  most  commodious,  consideration 
being  had  of  her  own  necessity}  as  wo  arc  very 
desirous  that  her  grace's  necessity  be  relieved,  so 
our  duty  urgeth  that  we  notify  to  her  grace,  tho 
right  order  which  should  be  observed  by  her  in 
tiiis  behalf,  which  is  this : — The  tithes  are  to  bo 
reputed  properly  the  patrimony  of  the  Kirk, 
wherowith,  before  all  other,  those  that  travail  in  the 
ministry,  and  tho  poor  indigent  members  of  Christ's 
body,  ought  to  be  sustained,  kirks  repaired,  and 
tho  youth  brought  up  in  letters.  "Which  things 
being  done,  other  necessities  may  bo  reasonably 
supplied,  according  as  her  grace  and  her  godly 
council  shall  think  expedient.  Always  we  cannot 
but  thank  her  majc>ty  most  reverently  for  her 
liberal  offer  of  assignation  to  be  made  to  ministers 
for  their  sustentation,  which  nevertheless  is  con- 
ceived in  such  general  terms,  that  without  conde- 
scending more  specially  upon  the  particulars  no 
execution  can  ever  follow  thereupon.  And  so,  to 
conclude  at  the  present,  we  desire  earnestly  her 
majesty's  answer  to  the  said  articles  to  be  re- 
formed; beseeching  Ood  that  as  they  are  rea- 
sonable and  godly  in  themselves,  so  her  majesty 
and  tho  Estates  presently  convened  may  be  in- 
clined and  persuaded  to  approve  and  accomplish 
the  same."* 

In  this  Assembly  complaints  were  made  of  the 
Porerty  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  with 
minute™.  -which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  encompassed,  and  of  the  violent  obstruction 
which  was  not  unfrequently  given  to  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  a  supplication  was 
presented  to  her  majesty  and  the  council  for  the 
more  faithful  payment  of  the  stipends  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  an 
earnest  appeal  was  made  by  the  AsHcrably  to  min- 
isters to  continue  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  under  all  trials,  and  on  no  account  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  tempted  by  any  inducements  or 
difficulties  to  change  their  vocation.  "  Seeing  that 
our  Master  Christ  Jesus  pronounces,  that  ho  is  but 
a  mercenary  shepherd  who  seeing  the  wolf  coming 
flecth  for  his  own  safeguard;  and  that  the  very 
danger  of  life  cannot  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such 
as  full  back  from  Jesus  Christ ;  we  noways  think  it 
lawful  that  such  as  have  once  put  their  hands  to 
the  plough,  shall  leave  the  heavenly  vocation  and 
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return  to  the  profane  woild  for  indigence  ot 
poverty.  Lawfully  they  may  leave  an  unthankful 
people,  and  seek  where  the  Evangel  of  Christ  may 
bring  forth  better  fruit,  but  lawfully  they  may 
never  change  their  vocation."  * 

The  privations  and  sufferings  of  tho  ministers 
at  this  time  were  vory  great,  and  some  of  them, 
seeing  no  likelihood  of  any  improvement  in  their 
position,  were  hesitating  whether  they  might  not 
quit  their  posts,  and  betake  themselves  to  worldly 
callings.    With  the  view  of  preventing  such  a 
painful  and  pernicious  result,  not  only  did  the 
Assembly  pronounce  the  judgment  that  a  minister 
was  bound,  under  all  difficulties,  to  adhere  to  his 
vocation,  but  they  also  appointed  Knox  to  pen  "a 
comfortable  letter,"  in  the  name  of  tho  Assembly, 
for  tho  encouragement  of  ministers,  cxhortcrs,  and 
readers.   This  letter  describes  the  whole  ministry 
of  the  realm  as  standing  in  extremity,  for  want  of 
reasonable  provision  for  themselves  and  their  poor 
families.    It  next  brings  into  view  the  eminent 
success  which  had  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  in  Scotland,  the  manner  in  which  idolatry 
had  been  exposed  and  wickedness  rebuked,  and 
the   comfort  which   the   ministrations  of  the 
Gospel  had  brought  to  many  consciences  op- 
pressed with  ignorance  and  impiety.    And  then  it 
admonishes  the  ministers  to  perseverance  amid  all 
dangers  and  difficulties.   "  Consider,  dear  brethren, 
what  slander  and  offence  shall  wo  give  to  the 
weaker,  what  occasion  of  rejoicing  shall  tho  enemies 
have,  and  to  what  ignominy  shall  we  expose  the 
glorious  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  for  any  occa- 
sion we  shall  desist  and  cease  from  public  preach- 
ing of  (he  same.    We  that  admonish  you  are  not 
ignorant,  neither  altogether  without  experience, 
how  vehemeut  a  dart  poverty  is,  and  what  trouble- 
some cogitations  it  is  able  to  raise,  yea,  even  in 
men  of  greatest  constancy.  But  yet,  dear  brethren, 
we  ought  earnestly  to  consider  with  what  con- 
ditions we  entered  into  this  most  honourable  voca- 
tion :  for  if  we  lay  before  us  other  conditions 
than  Jesus  Christ  laid  before  his  Apostles,  when 
he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
his  kingdom,  we  either  deceive  ourselves,  or  else 
we  declare  ourselves  not  to  be  the  true  successors 
of  those  whose  doctrine  we  propose  to  the  people. 
They  were  sent  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves. 
And  think  we  that  the  same  Evangel  which  they 
preached  can  hove  any  other  success  in  our  ministry 
than  it  had  in  theirs  P    In  gifts  we  must  confess 
ourselves  for  inferior  to  these  lights  of  the  world  ; 
in  diligence  and  painful  travail  we  cannot  be  com- 
pared ;  and  yet  we  look  to  be  partakers  of  the 
kingdom  which  God  hath  prepared  for  such  as 
patiently  abide  the  coming  of  Christ.    And  shall 
we  in  nothing  communicate  with  them?  They 
were  sometimes  whipped,  sometimes  stoned,  oft 
cast  into  prison,  and  the  blood  of  many  sealed  up 
their  doctrine.  And  shall  we  for  poverty  leave  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ  before  that  it  utterly  refuse 
us  ?  God  forbid,  dear  brethren ;  for  what  shall  dis- 
♦  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  130 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  40. 
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tinguish  us  from  mercenaries  and  hirelings,  if  not  I 
oar  constancy  in  adversity?  We  deny  not  but  that,  if . 
in  one  city  we  be  persecuted  we  may  flee  to  another; 
yea,  if  one  realm  cast  ua  off,  we  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  another;  but  ever  still  with  theae  con- 
ditions, that  we  cast  not  from  us  the  profession 
that  publicly  we  hare  made,  nor  cease  to  feed  the 
dock  of  Jesus  Christ,    May  we  whom  God  hath 
called  unto  the  honour  of  being  the  ambassadors 
of  Hie  good  will  desert  from  our  vocation,  because 
we  cannot  be  provided  with  reasonable  livings  as 
God  hath  commanded  and  our  travails  deserve  ? 
The  Spirit  of  God  gives  us  for  answer  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  Elias  was  sent  to  be  fed  by  the 
ravens,  that  Elisacus  and  his  fellow-scholars  were 
compelled  to  gather  herbs  to  make  pottage,  that 
Pa al  did  oft  live  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
Let  ua,  therefore,  stand  fast  not  only  in  the  truth, 
but  also  in  the  defence  and  advancing  of  the  same, 
■which  we  cannot  do  if  we  cease  from  our  public 
vocation ;  and  l«t  us  commit  our  bodies  to  the  care 
of  Him  who  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  who 
hath  declared  that  He  knows  what  we  need,  and 
will  provide  for  ua.    It  is  but  poverty  that  is 
threatened  to  us,  which,  if  wo  be  not  able  to  con- 
temn, how  shall  wo  abide  the  fury  and  terror  of 
death,  which  many  thousands  before  us  have  suf- 
fered for  the  testimony  of  the  same  truth  which  we 
profess  and  teach,  and  have  despised  all  worldly 
redemption  as  the  apostle  speaketh?   This  is  but  a 
gentle  trial  which  our  Father  takcth  of  our  obe- 
dience ;  which,  if  wo  willingly  offer  to  him,  the 
bowels  of  his  fatherly  compassion  will  rather  cause 
the  heavens,  yea,  the  rocks  and  rivers,  to  minister 
unto  us  things  necessary  to  the  body,  than  he  will 
suffer  us  to  perish  if  we  dedicate  our  whole  lives  to 
him.    Let  us  be  frequent  in  reading,  earnest  in 
prayer,  diligent  in  watching  over  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  our  charge,  and  then  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  Eternal  God  will  remedy  this  extremity. 
He  will  confound  our  enemies,  and  convert  our 
tears  and  mourning  into  joy,  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  name,  and  to  the  comfort  of  posterity,  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  whose  Holy 
Spirit  comfort  you  and  us  to  the  end."  • 
Tho  question  was  brought  under  the  considera- 

Queitiniu      tion  of  tlli"  A**™01^  whether,  in 
tfbun:  to  b*p-  cases  where  baptism  had  been 
usha  and  mar-    administered  by  a  Popish  priest, 
it  was  requisite  to  repeat  the  or- 
dinance when  the  parties  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Protestant  Church  ;  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
wa*  only  necessary  to  instruct  such  persons  in  the 
Gospel,  and  to  mako  them  fully  sensible  of  the 
errors  of  Popery,  but  not  at  all  to  rebapttec  them. 
And  this  decision  has  been  very  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  as  sound 
and  judicious.    Another  important  question  en- 
paged  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  whether  a  man 
might  marry  his  wife'*  brother's  daughter,  or  his 
life's  tiiter's  daughter ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
iaefa  marriages  were  unscriptural,  and  that  where 
•  Csldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 


they  were  contracted  they  were  null,  and  ought 
not  to  stand.* 

At  this  Assembly  it  was  judged  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  threatening  aspect  Appointment  of 
of  the  times,  to  appoint  a  public  »  public  fiut. 
fast,  during  which  confession  might  be  made  of  tho 
sins  of  the  nation,  and  earnest  prayer  be  presented 
to  God  for  the  turning  away  of  his  wTath ;  and 
Knox  and  Craig,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  were 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  form  of  service  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
solemn  observance  were — the  wickedness  and  im- 
piety that  prevailed  in  the  land,  the  lukewnrmncss 
and  carnal  wisdom  of  many  of  the  professed  ad- 
herents of  the  Gospel,  the  publicity  with  which 
mass  was  celebrated  in  many  places,  and  the  small 
ground  there  appeared  to  be  for  expecting  a  favour- 
able change  in  the  queen's  sentiments.  Another 
main  reason,  too,  by  which  the  Assembly  vero 
swayed  in  making  the  appointment  was  the  critical 
position  of  Protestantism  through  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Council  of  Trent  had  recently  enacted 
a  decree  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  name, 
and  the  Popish  princes  had  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  this  decree  into 
effect.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  were  to  contri- 
bute large  portions  of  their  revenues  for  defraying 
tho  expenses  of  the  new  crusade  ;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  sects  would  be  everywhere  rooted  out,  and 
not  only  France  and  Germany,  but  all  other  realms, 
be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  one  apostolic 
governor  and  pastor.  "  If  any  think,"  say  Knox  and 
Craig,  in  the  treatise  of  fasting  which  they  issued, 
"  that  such  cruelty  cannot  fall  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
we  send  them  to  be  resolved  by  the  fathers  of  tho 
last  Council  of  Trent,  who,  in  one  of  their  sessions, 
have  thus  concluded All  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  such  as  are  of  tho  new  religion,  shall  be  utterly 
rooted  out.  Tho  beginning  shall  be  in  France,  by 
conducting  of  tho  Catholic  king,  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  by  some  of  tho  nobility  of  France;  which 
matter  put  into  execution,  the  whole  power  of  both, 
together  with  the  Pope's  array  and  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  Ferrara,  shall  assault  Geneva, 
and  shall  not  leave  it  till  they  have  sacked  it, 
saving  in  it  no  living  creature.  And  with  tho 
same  mercy  shall  so  many  of  Fi  ance  as  have  tasted 
of  the  new  religion  be  served.  From  thence  expe- 
dition shall  be  m:ide  against  the  Germans,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  obedience  of  the  Apostolic  See.  And 
so  shall  they  proceed  to  other  realms  and  nations, 
never  ceasing  till  that  all  be  rooted  out  that  will 
not  make  homage  to  the  Roman  idol.  How  fearful 
a  beginning  this  determination  had,  France  will  re- 
member more  ages  than  one.  For  how  many — above 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  babes,  virgins, 
matrons,  and  aged  fathers — suffered,  some  by  sword, 
some  by  water,  some  by  fire,  and  other  torments,  the 
very  enemies  themselves  arc  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge. And  albeit  that  God  in  his  mercy  in  part 
disappointed  their  cruel  enterprises,  yet  let  ua  not 

•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  38-41. 
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think  that  their  will  is  changed,  or  their  malice 
assuaged.  No  ;  let  us  be  assured  that  they  abide 
but  opportunity  to  finish  the  work  that  cruelly 
against  God,  against  his  truth,  and  the  true  pro- 
fessors of  the  some,  they  have  begun — the  whisper- 
ings whereof  are  not  secret,  neither  yet  the  tokens 
obscure.  For  the  trafficking  of  that  dragon  now 
with  the  princes  of  the  earth,  his  promises  and 
flattering  enticements,  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to 
inflame  them  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  against  the 
true  professors  of  his  Gospel.  For  who  can  think 
that  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  horned  bishops,  will 
offer  the  greatest  portion  of  their  rents  for  sustain- 
ing of  a  war,  from  which  no  commodity  should  (as 
they  suppose)  redound  to  themselves  ?  "  * 

If  there  was  ground  for  alarm  in  December,  at 
Mary"*  nrceiwion  the  timo  when  the  public  fast  was 
to  the  League     appointed,  an  event  occurred  in 
ofllayouno.      February  which  shows  that  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  tho  persons  of 
its  adherents,  wero  exposed  to  raoro  immediate 
peril  than  their  worst  fears  hod  suggested.  While 
Mary  was  deliberating  upon  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  Moray  and  the  other  banished 
lords,  two  gentlemen,  Dc  Rambouillct  and  Clcrnau, 
arrived  on  a  mission  from  the  French  court,  ac- 
companied by  Thornton,  a  messenger  from  Beaton, 
the  Scottish  ambassador  in  France.    Besides  the 
ostensible  occasion  of  their  visit,  which  was  to 
invest  Darnlcy  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael, 
commonly  called  the  Order  of  the  Cockle,  they  were 
entrusted  with  a  far  more  important  business, 
which  they  secretly  brought  under  Mary's  consi- 
deration.   They  informed  her  of  the  lcaguo  which 
had  been  entered  into  at  Bayonne,  between  France 
and  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  and  the  extermination  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Romish  faith;  and  producing  a  copy  of  this  in- 
famous document,  which  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
had  sent  to  her,  they  urged  her  to  affix  her  name 
to  it,  and  to  become  a  member  of  tho  coalition.  It 
was  represented  to  her,  that  fidelity  to  her  religious 
principles,  tho  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the 
Romish  princes  upon  the  Continent,  as  well  as  a 
regard  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  her  own 
dominions,  and  the  consolidation  of  her  shattered 
authority,  all  demanded  of  her  to  take  this  decisive 
step.    Thcso  views  were  warmly  seconded  by 
Riccio,  whoso  influence  at  this  time  was  unbouuded ; 
and  although  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  tho  shock 
which  her  conduct  would  give  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  her  subjects,  and  of  the  opposition  which 
it  would  excite  against  her  authority  as  soon  as  it 
became  known,  yet,  yielding  to  the  advice  and 
entreaties  of  her  foreign  friend*,  and  supposing 
that  sho  might  be  ablo  with  their  assistance  to 
crush  tho  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland,  she  affixed 
her  signature  to  tho  league,  and  thus  committed 
herself  to  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Protestant 
portion  of  her  subjccts.f 

•  Dunlop's  Confe«ion*t  vol.  ii.  pp.  662-  661 ;  McCrii/* 
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Mary's  accession  to  the  League  of  Bayonne  has 
been  denied  by  some  of  her  partisans ;  but  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests  is  quite  decisive. 
Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  7th  February, 
1566,  thus  writes :— "  There  is  a  band  lately  do- 
vised,  in  which  the  late  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers 
princes  of  Italy  arc  the  leaders  (and  the  Queen- 
mother  is  suspected  to  bo  of  the  same  confederacy), 
to  maintain  Papistry  throughout  Christendom. 
This  band  was  sent  out  of  France  by  Thornton, 
and  is  subscribed  by  this  queen,  tho  copy  thereof 
remaining  with  her,  and  the  principal  to  be  returned 
very  shortly,  as  I  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  a 
fit  minister  for  such  a  devilish  device.  If  tho  copy 
hereof  may  be  gotten,  that  shall  be  Bent,  as  I  con- 
veniently may."   Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  all 
Mary's  previous  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  render 
it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  she  would  join  such  a 
confederacy.    Her  continued  refusal  to  ratify  the 
Act  establishing  the  Reformed  Church,  could  only 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
waiting  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  restore 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  ancient  position.  Her 
letters  to  the  Pope,  and  to  her  uncles,  tho  Cardinals 
of  Lorraine  and  Guise,  express  in  vory  strong 
terms  tho  hope  which  she  entertained  of  being  able 
to  bring  Scotland  once  more  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Papal  hierarchy.   In  a  letter  written  to  tho 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  in  France, 
dated  9th  March,  1566,  she  informs  him  that  sho 
had  placed  the  spiritual  state  in  their  ancient 
position  in  parliament,  and  that  she  had  intended 
to  have  dono  some  good  with  respect  to  restoring 
the  "  auld  religion."   The  documents  preserved  in 
the  Mcdicean  archives,  at  Florence,  provo  that  the 
Italian  princes  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  at  this  time,  and  wero  expecting  its  re- 
conversion to  Popery ;  and  Cosmo  I.,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  maintained  an  agent  at  Edinburgh, 
with  tho  view  of  helping  forward  this  object. 
Randolph  too  states,  in  tho  letter  abovo  referred 
to,  that  it  was  moved  in  the  Queen's  Council  that 
mass  should  be  restored  in  St.  Giles's  Church ;  and 
it  is  affirmed  in  Knox's  history,  that  the  altars 
were  already  prepared  which  were  to  be  set  up 
in  that  Protestant  ploco  of  worship.  Strenuous 
efforts,  also,  wero  made  at  this  time  to  prevail  upon 
sundry  noblemen  to  attend  mass  along  with  the 
queen ;  and  some  actually  did  yield  to  her  majesty  « 
solicitations,  although  others  positively  declined  to 
bo  present  at  such  a  service,  among  whom  Ran- 
dolph mentions  Fleming,  Livingston,  Lindsay. 
Huntley,  and  Bothwell.   Now  the  adhesion  by  the 
Scottish  queen  to  tho  Leaguo  of  Bayonne  was  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  all  these  views  and  proceed- 
ings.  With  the  desire  which  Mary  had  for  tho 
restoration  of  Popery,  and  with  the  hopes  which  she 
entertained  of  succeeding  in  this  object,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  she  would  co-operato  in  a  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  Popery,  which  tho  Pope  b»m- 
I  self  had  sanctioned,  and  which  her  most  valued 
I  friends  so  strongly  recommended ;  and  therefore 
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not  only  is  the  external  cv  idenco  in  support  of  the 

Ixct  of  her  wgning  the  league  quite  in  harmony 

with  all  the  antecedent  probabilities  of  the  case, 

but  all  pretext  also  is  taken  away  for  describing 

her  signature  as  the  act  of  an  unguarded  moment.* 

Mary's  accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Romish 

■princes  for  the  extermination  of  tho  Protestant 

Fatal  effect*  of  cause  throughout  Europe,  was  the 

iiary'.  acees-  mogt  &tal  8tcp  ghe  over  took  |  It 
Sion  to  the  .  lV  r , 

j^jp,  0f  convinced  the  .Protestants  not  only 

Uayonne.  that  there  was  no  hope  that  their 
church  would  be  maintained  in  its  position,  but 
also  that  times  of  darkness  and  persecution  were 
again  to  be  expected  in  the  country.  The  burnings 
and  drownings  by  which  popish  supremacy  had 
been  signalised,  were  sufficiently  recent  to  make  the 
Scottish  people  sensitively  alive  to  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened;  and  it  is  not  mar- 
vellous that  many  of  them  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  limits  of  submission  to  the  queen's  autho- 
rity were  now  reached,  and  that  they  were  justified 
in  adopting  measures  for  excluding  from  office  one 
who  could  accede  to  a  plot  which,  if  successful, 
involved  the  destruction  of  multitudes  of  her  own 
subjects.  The  idea  of  Mary's  dethronement  was 
now  entertained  by  many  as  the  only  expedient 
by  which  the  country  could  be  delivered  from  tho 
convulsions  and  troubles  that  seemed  approaching. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  influences  conspiring 
to  the  tome  result,  with  regard  to  some  of  which 
Mary  deserved  more  pity  than  censure  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  religious  element  was 
the  most  powerful  means  of  her  overthrow ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  what  other  course  tho  Pro- 
test an  to  of  Scotland  could  have  pursued,  unless 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  see  all  the  dearest 
interests  of  their  country  trampled  for  ever  in  the 
dust.  Were  they  to  wait  quietly  till  tho  extir- 
mioating  sword  of  the  confederates  of  Payor) nc 
assailed  their  liberties,  and  destroyed  the  church 
which  they  had  erected  with  so  much  toil,  and 
labour,  and  suffering?  Were  they  to  stand  pa- 
tiently by  till  a  system  was  established  that  re- 
kindled the  flames  in  which  Patrick  Hamilton, 
George  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill  had  expired,  for 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  tho  truth  of  popish 
doctrines  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  league  of  Bayonnc  was 
not  worse  in  principle  than  what  was  openly 
Difference  be-  avowed  by  the  Protestants  them- 
selves, when  they  Rpoke  of  the 
duty  of  putting  idolaters  to  death. 
Now  this  is  quite  true.  The  fact 
is,  that  neither  Romanists  nor  Pro- 
testants, at  that  period,  had  any  just  conception  of 
the  true  nature  of  religious  liberty.  But  still 
there  was  an  enormous  difference  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Protestants  held  the  principle  of 
persecution ;  but  they  held  it  merely  as  a  theory, 
which  they  never,  on  any  occasion,  reduced  to 


t*«n  Koman- 
i»U  and  Pro- 
tectant* in 
reg  u*d  to  pcr- 


practicc  to  the  extent  of  putting  any  man  to  death 
simply  for  his  religion.  Their  instinctive  ten- 
dency to  a  li^'lit  practice,  springing  from  tho 
influence  which  the  Gospel  had  orer  them,  always 
got  the  better  of  their  wrong  principle  when  any 
case  occurred  for  carrying  it  into  effect ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Romanists  never  scrupled  to 
employ  fire  and  sword  in  order  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  those  who  could  not  believe  as  they 
did.  A  Romish  confederacy  of  powerful  princes 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy  was  a  terrible  engine, 
which  all  experieneo  demonstrated  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mischief  and  sorrow.  It 
was  not  Mary's  popery,  considered  simply  in  itself, 
that  roused  her  subjects  to  attempt  her  overthrow  ; 
but  it  was  the  evident  disposition  which  she  mani- 
fested to  restore  popery  to  that  public  authority 
and  power,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much 
misery  in  days  whose  memory  was  still  fresh 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  influence  of  the  French  envoys  who  had 
brought  tho  league  of  Payonne  to  Scotland,  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect  upon  Influence  of 
the  counsels  of  Mary,  and  she  de-  the  French 
termined  to  proceed  to  extremities  Mai-v's 
in  the  Parliament  which  was  now  rounu-U. 
fast  approaching,  against  Moray  and  the  other 
banished  lords.  Her  plans,  however,  were  de- 
feated by  tho  assassination  of  David  Riccio,  who 
was  her  principal  adviser  at  this  time.  The  origin, 
design,  and  execution  of  this  barbarous  plot  have 
been  minutely  traced  and  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter;  and  the  charge  which  has  been  re- 
cently brought  against  John  Knox  of  being  one  of 
the  conspirators,  has  been  fully  considered,  and 
shown  to  be  altogether  destituto  of  foundation. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Reformer 
rejoiced  in  the  temporary  deliverance  and  security 
which  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  lor  tho 
Church :  and  it  is  probable,  also,  that  he  would 
not  greatly  condemn  the  conduct  of  tho  parties 
who  had  perpetrated  the  deed.  In  those  troublous 
times  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  individual  by 
private  violence,  if  it  was  only  believed  that  ho 
deserved  to  die,  was  not  looked  upon  with  tho 
same  abhorrence  as  such  an  atrocity  would  excito 
in  our  day.  The  ago  was  familiar  with  blood, 
the  ideas  of  public  justice  and  of  private  revenge 
were  only  disentangling  themselves  from  0110 
another,  and  the  very  best  of  men  were  not  alto- 
gether free  from  the  errors  and  feelings  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.* 

Tho  assassination  of  Riccio  produced  an  im- 
mediate change  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs. 


•  It  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  pnrtiei  who 
awuumnnted  Riccio  to  briny;  liim  to  u  public  triul ;  but  the 
impatience  of  tho  king  hurried  on  hi*  dejth.  liotigUu  of 
Lochlcren,  who  wot  implicated  in  the  properdin;:*,  mj* 
that  it  wan  their  purple  "to  have  punished  him  by  order 
of  juntice,  but  men  proponit  and  God  di»ponit  ndir  wni*, 
be  itic  extraordinar  tmana,  nub  ilk  truly  my  aune  hart 

1 1 


•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  Pp.  624,  5t0;  Keith,  vol.  ii. 
411 ;  Kobertson,  vof,  i.  p.  312 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vu.  p. 
t  Tjtier,  voL  vii.  pp.  *1 — »• 


aborit  quhan  I  mw  him  ;  fir  I  never  consentit  thatbc«uld 
haiff  been  u»it  by  flwuide]  justice,  nather  win  it  in  any 
j  nobleman  his  mind/'-J/.i'.  topm  of  th<  Laird  of  Loth- 
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Parliament  did  not  meet  for  the  transaction  of 
EflVct  of      business  at  the  time  appointed ; 

Rimo's  d«th.  and  the  plans  which  the  queen  had 
imagined  she  would  be  able  to  carry  out  were  ren- 
dered altogether  abortive.  The  relative  position  of 
parties  was  completely  altered,  for  while  the  banished 
lords  returned  from  England,  and  thus  strength- 
ened the  Protestant  interest,  the  Popish  counsellors 
of  her  majesty  were  struck  with  alarm,  and  sought 
security  by  removing  from  court.  And  although 
Mary,  escaping  from  Edinburgh  with  Darnley, 
whom  she  had  gained  over  to  her  views,  and  re- 
tiring to  Dunbar,  defeated  the  schemes  of  the  con- 
spirators and  recovered  her  authority,  yet  she  was 
unable  to  replace  matters  in  their  former  position. 
Other  affairs  now  engaged  her  attention  j  and  for 
the  present  nothing  could  be  done  towards  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  religion.  The  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church  prosecuted  their  labours  with 
unabated  zeal ;  tho  people  crowded  with  boldness 
to  the  public  prayers  and  preaching  of  tho  word ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  also  made  their 
appearance  in  tho  churches.  The  dangers  with 
which  tho  cause  of  the  ProteBtant  faith  had  been 
threatened  resuscitated  the  religious  fervour  of  the 
people,  and  confirmed  their  attachment  to  tho 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Prosperity  and  peace 
tempt  to  indifference  in  religion,  but  dangers  and 
difficulties  awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  spiritual  concerns.  The  great  end  of  trials 
is  to  dispel  the  dream  of  carnal  security,  and  they 
form  part  of  God's  plan  of  dealing  both  with  indi* 
viduals  and  communities.* 

The  renewed  zeal  that  was  felt  in  tho  cause  of 
x-       ■        the  Reformed  Church  did  not  pre- 
emb-irraM-     vent  the  ministers  from  sinking 
ineni  of  tho     into  still  deeper  povcrtv.    If  her 
minister*.      majCTtv  formerlT  had  '  been  but 
little  disposed  to  bestow  upon  them  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  according  to  agree- 
ment, her  own  necessities,  now  augmented  by 
recent  occurrences,  rendered  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  her  to  do  justice  to  them.   They  were  re- 
duced to  so  great  an  extremity,  through  the  neglect 
of  the  court  to  pay  their  allotted  stipends,  that  the 
superintendents  and  other  ministers  felt  themselves 
necessitated,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asscm- 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  527;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 


bly,  to  present  a  supplication  to  the  queen.  In  this 
supplication  reference  is  first  made  to  the  Act  passed 
by  her  majesty's  council  and  nobility  in  December, 
1562,  for  the  maintainance  of  ministers  out  of  the 
thirds  of  Iwnefices,  and  subsequent  confirmations  of 
this  Act  arc  also  brought  into  view.  It  is  men- 
tioned, that  for  a  period  of  about  three  years  pay- 
ment of  the  allotted  proportion  had  been  made  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Church;  but  complaint  is 
made  that,  for  some  time  past,  their  claims  had  been 
altogether  disregarded.  "  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
now  of  late,  we  your  majesty's  poor  orators  afore- 
said, are  put  wrongfully  and  unjustly  from  their 
aforesaid  part  of  the  above  specified  thirds  by 
your  majesty's  officers,  and  thereby  brought  to 
such  extreme  penury  and  extreme  distress,  that 
wo  are  not  able  any  longer  to  maintain  ourselves. 
And  albeit  wo  have  given  in  divers  and  sundry 
complaints  to  your  majesty  herein,  and  have  re- 
ceived divers  promises  of  redress,  yet  have  we 
found  no  relief :  therefore  we  most  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty  to  consider  our  most  grievous  com- 
plaint, together  with  the  right  above  specified, 
whereon  the  claim  is  grounded."* 

This  supplication  was  not  attended  with  any 
immediate  benefit  The  queen  promised  that  so 
soon  as  the  nobility  and  council  convened,  it  should 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  redress 
afforded.  Meanwhile,  the  period  of  her  majesty's 
confinement  was  drawing  nigh,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  courtiers,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  minis- 
ters, that  after  that  event  6he  would  establish 
religion  upon  a  solid  footing,  and  provide  all  things 
suitably  for  its  support.  Earnest  prayers  were 
presented  during  the  month  of  May,  in  all  the 
Protestant  churches,  for  the  queen's  safe  delivery ; 
and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  she  brought  forth  a  son, 
who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as  James  VI. 
The  lords  and  tho  people  assembled  in  vast  multi- 
tudes in  the  great  kirk  of  Edinburgh  to  render 
thanks  unto  God  for  the  birth  of  a  prince,  and  to 
pray  that  he  might  be  endowed  with  all  gifts  and 
graces  from  on  high.  There  were  great  public  re- 
joicings in  the  metropolis,  the  artillery  of  the  castle 
was  fired,  and  bonfires  were  kindled  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  through  the  country.t 

•  Knox,  vol.  U.  p.  529 ;  Keith,  vol.  Ui.  p.  134. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  831. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

If  ART. 
ad.  1666-1667. 

THE  conjugal  harmony  which  had  been  restored 
Fmfa  quarrel*  between  the  Scottish  queen  and 
be:*e«-n  Mary   her  husband,  by  the  birth  of  an 
and  Dmralcy.  tQ  tte  throne(  was  not  Qf  long 

ccntinoance.    The  cause  of  the  fresh  quarrel  which 
now  broke  out,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  Darnley 
at  the  course  which  Mary  resolved  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  banished  lords.    Finding  it  impos- 
sible tx%  restore  the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom,  or 
to  form  a  vigorous  government,  as  long  as  so  many 
of  the  most  eminent  and  powerful  of  her  nobles  wcro 
hostile  to  the  crown  and  at  enmity  amongst  them- 
selves, she  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings 
and  to  adopt  a  lenient  course  towards  the  mur- 
derers of  Riccio.    This  prudent  policy  was  power- 
fully recommended  by  Moray,  whom  the  queen 
now  treated  with  great  confidence ;  but  it  was 
violently  opposed  by  Daroloy,  who  declared  openly 
that  these  men  "  were  in  no  wise  to  bo  trusted 
from  the  experience  he  had  hod  of  their  false,  dis- 
loyal practices,  and  knowing  them  to  be  without 
fear  of  God  or  pity  towards  men."    Ho  hated 
IHrnley's      Moray's  very  shadow,  he  said,  and 
hatred  to      even  went  the  length  of  assuring 
Moray.       the  queen  "that  he  saw  no  security 
for  hie  own  life  or  her  government,  so  long  as  Moray 
was  in  existence — that  the  death  of  such  a  traitor 
woold  be  a  public  benefit,  insuring  the  reposo  of 
the  whole  realm  and  the  comfort  of  well-disposed 
people ;  for  which  reasons  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  him  slain  as  soon  as  opportunity  might 
serve  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose."  This 
statement,  indeed,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Block- 
wood,*  which  is  not  entitled  to  much  weight ;  but 
it  Is  corroborated  by  tho  evidence  of  Bedford,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  says :  f  "  The  queen  has  declared 
to  Moray  that  the  king  bears  him  evil  will,  and 
that  he  said  to  her  that  he  is  determined  to  kill  him, 
finding  fault  that  she  doth  bear  him  so  much  com- 
pany ;  and,  in  like  manner,  she  wills  Moray  to  speak 
of  it  to  the  king,  which  he  did  a  few  nights  since  in 
the  queen's  presence  and  in  the  hearing  of  diverse. 
The  king  confessed  that  reports  were  made  to  him 
that  Moray  was  not  his  friend,  which  made  him 
speak  that  thing  he  repented;  and  tho  queen 
affirmed  that  the  king  had  spoken  such  words 
unto  her,  and  confessed  before  the  whole  house 
that  she  would  not  be  content  that  either  he  or 
any  other  should  be  unfriendly  to  Moray.  Moray 
inquired  the  same  stoutly,  and  used  his  speech  very 
modestly.    In  the  meantime,  the  king  departed 
very  aggrieved."   In  spite  of  Darnley's  opposition, 
Lethington  and  the  lairds  of  B  runs  ton,  Ormiston, 

•  Hutory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  22 ;  Miss  Strick- 
land, to!,  ir.  p.  354." 
t  Letter  ia  State  I'aper  Office,  quoted  by  Ba timer. 


Hatton,  and  Calder  were  pardoned  and  restored  to 
favour,  and  tho  queen  was  urged      Pardon  of 
to  extend  her  grace  also  to  Morton  Lethington  and 
and  Lindsay,  who  wero  still  under     L"  fmnJs' 
sentence  of  outlawry.     Darnley  was  enraged  at 
this  act  of  clemency,  and  alarmed  at  tho  return 
to  court  of  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  personal 
enemies;  he  foolishly  began  to  intriguo  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  in  the  hope  ihrnlcv'n 
of  gaining  their;  support,  and,  says   intrigues  with 
Knox,  "  by  tho  advice  of  foolish  L^»»«'. 
cagotu  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  to  the  King  of  France,  complaining  of  the  stato 
of  the  country,  which  was  all  out  of  order,  all  be- 
cause that  mass  and  popery  were  not  again  erected, 
giving  the  whole  blame  thereof  to  the  queen,  as 
not  managing  the  Catholic  cause  aright."  This 
secret  cones  jumdunce  with  the  Pope  was  discovered, 
and  a  copy  of  the  letters  having  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen,  widened  the  breach  between 
her  and  her  foolish  husband,  who  now  began  to 
suspect  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  against  his 
life,  and  even  threatened  to  leave  the  country  and 
proceed  to  the  continent.    An  interesting  letter 
from  De  Croc,  the  French  ambassador  to  tho  queen- 
mother  of  France,  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
relation  between  Mary  and  her  husband  at  this 
crisis.    After  mentioning  that  the  lords  connected 
with  both  parties  were  now  "  no  well  reconciled 
together  with  the  queen,  through  her  wise  conduct, 
that  ho  could  not  perceive  a  single  division,"  Do 
Croc  goes  on  to  say,  "  Bat  if  tho  queen  and  these 
lords  are  well  together,  the  king,  her  husband,  is 
as  ill  both  with  the  one  sido  and  the  other  ;  nor 
can  it  be  otherwise,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  deports  himself,  for  ho  wants  to  lie  all  in 
all,  and  the  paramount  governor  of  everything,  and 
for  that  end  he  puts  himself  in  tho  way  of  being 
nothing.   He  often  bewails  himself  to  me ;  and  oim 
day,  when  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  do  me  the 
honour  of  informing  me  what  it  was  he  complained 
of  in  the  queen-  and  tho  nobles,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  it  to  them,  he  said— as  he  has 
often  done — that  he  wished  to  re-     Oi-uirxl*  of 
turn  to  tho  same  state  he  was  in      ,llt5  *•»•«'» 
when  he  first  married.    I  assured     dl- ,  0,lt,,,it- 
him  he  could  never  return  to  that,  and  if  he  had  found 
himself  well  oft"  then,  it  behoved  him  to  have  kept 
so ;  that  he  mu6t  perceive  that  the  queen,  having 
been  outraged  in  her  person,  could  never  re-instate 
him  in  tho  authority  he  had  before  ;  and  that  lie 
onght  to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  honours 
and  benefits  she  gave  him  in  treating  him  a*  king- 
consort,  and  supplying  him  and  his  household  very 
liberally  with  all  things  requisite."  "    Darnley,  it 
appears,  had  communicated  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador his  resolution  to  go  abroad,  "  as  he  felt  him- 
self in  a  state  of  despair."    Dc    rte  threatens 
Croc,  "  a  wise,  aged  gentleman,"  as     to  leave  the 
Holinshed  calls  him,  "  attempted,  kuigdom. 
but  without  effect,  to  divert  him  from  this  insane 
project.  His  father,  Lennox,  to  whom  the  infatuated 
•  Labanoff,  vol.  i.  pp.  374-6. 
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youth  had  also  confided  his  intention  of  leaving 
Scotland,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  his 
determination,  wrote  to  inform  the  queen  that  "he 
found  his  son  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
realm,  and  had  got  a  ship  ready  to  convey  him 
hevond  sens ;  that  he  had  said  ail  he  could  to  alter 
his  determination  ;  but  finding  he  had  not  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  him  to  change  his  obstinate 
purpose,  he  besought  her  majesty  to  take  it  in 
hand,  and  try  what  she  could  do."  •  The  queen 
immediately  laid  her  father-in-law's  letter  before 
her  Privy  Council,  who,  in  the  official  record  of 
these  proceedings  drawn  up  by  Lethington,  state 
that  "  if  her  majesty  were  surprised  by  this  adver- 
tisement from  the  Korl  of  Lennox,  those  lords  were 
no  less  astonished  to  understand  that  the  king, 
who  may  justly  esteem  himself  happy  on  account 
of  the  honour  the  queen  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him,  and  whose  chief  aim  should  bo  to  render 
himself  grateful  for  her  bounty,  and  behave  him- 
self honourably  and  dutifully  towards  her,  should 
entertain  any  thought  of  departing  after  so  strange 
a  manner  out  of  her  presence  j  nor  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  form  a  conjecture  from  whence  such 
an  imagination  could  take  its  rise.  Their  lord- 
ships, therefore,  took  a  resolution  to  talk  with  the 
king,  that  they  might  learn  from  himself  the  occa- 
sion of  this  hasty  determination  of  his  (if  any  such 
he  had),  and  likewise  that  they  might  thereby  be 
enabled  to  advise  her  majesty  after  what  manner 
she  should  comport  herself  in  this  conjuncture. 
The  same  evening,"  continues  the  narrative  of  the 
Privy  Council,  "  the  king  came  to  Edinburgh,  but 
made  some  difficulty  to  enter  into  the  palace,  by 
reason  that  three  or  four  lords  were  at  that  time 
present  with  the  queen,  and  peremptorily  insisted 
that  they  should  be  gone  before  he  would  condescend 
to  come  in ;  which  deportment  appeared  to  bo 
abundantly  unreasonable,  since  they  were  three  of 
the  greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  those 
kings  who  by  their  own  birth  were  sovereigns  of 
the  realm,  have  never  acted  in  that  manner  towards 
the  nobility.  The  queen,  however,  received  this 
behaviour  as  decently  as  was  possible,  and  conde- 
scended so  far  as  to  go  to  meet  the  king  without 
tlio  palace,  and  so  conducted  him  into  her  own 
apartment,  where  he  remained  all  night ;  and  then 
her  majesty  entered  calmly  with  him  upon  the 
subject  of  his  going  abroad,  that  she  might  under- 
stand from  himself  the  occasion  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  give  or  acknow- 
ledge that  ho  had  any  occasion  offered  him  of 
discontent."  t 

"The  Lords  of  Council  being  acquainted  early 
next  morning  that  the  king  was  just  a  going  to 
return  to  Stirling,  they  repaired  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  and  no  other  person  being  present 

*  De  Croc  to  the  French  ambassador  and  to  the  Queen- 
mother  of  Franc*.    Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  4-36. 

t  "  When  he  and  the  queen  were  a-bed  together,  her 
majesty  took  occasion  to  talk  to  him  about  the  contents  of 
his  father's  letter,  and  besought  him  to  declare  to  her  the 
ground  of  his  designed  voyage ;  but  in  this  he  would  by  no 
means  satisfy  her.'— Ife  Croc  to  tke  ArcMis/wp  of  Glav/ow. 


except  their  lordships  and  Mons.  de  Croc, 
they  prayed  to  assist  them.  "Early   „.  .  . 
next  morning,"  says  do  Croc  him-      with  ^ 
self,  "  the  queen  sent  for  me,  and   queen  and  the 
for  all  the  lords  and  other  council-  pV"1  c^jjjj, 
lors.    As  we  were  all  met  in  their 
majesties'  presence,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  by  the  queen's 
desire,  declared  to  the  Council  the  king's  intention  to 
go  beyond  sea,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  ship  lying 
ready  to  sail ;  and  that  her  majesty's  information 
hereof  proceeded  not  from  the  rumour  of  the  town, 
but  from  a  letter  written  to  her  by  his  own  father, 
the  Earl  of  I^ennox,  which  letter  was  read  in  the 
Council.   And  thereafter  the  queen  prayed  the 
king  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords,  and 
before  me,  the  reason  of  his  projected  departure, 
since  he  would  not  be  pleased  to  notify  tho  same 
to  her  in  private  between  themselves.    She  like- 
wise took  him  by  the  hand,  and  besought  him  for 
God's  sake  to  declare  if  she  had  given  him  any 
occasion  for  this  resolution,  and  entreated  he  might 
deal  plainly  and  not  spare  her."   The  Lords  of  the 
Council  then  addressed  him  with  all  humility  and 
reverence,  and  told  him  that  the  "  occasion  of  their 
meeting  was  to  understand  whether  he  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  depart  by  sea  out  of  the  realm,  and 
on  what  ground,  and  for  what  end.   That  if  his 
resolution  proceeded  from  some  discontent,  they 
were  earnest  to  know  what  persons  had  afforded 
an  occasion  for  the  same.    That  if  he  could  com- 
plain of  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  be  they 
of  what  quality  whatsoever,  the  fault  should  be 
immediately  repaired  to  his  satisfaction.  And 
here,"  they  continued,  "  we  did  remonstrate  to  him 
that  his  own  honour,  the  queen's  honour,  tho  honour 
of  us  all,  were  concerned  ;  for  if,  without  just  occa- 
sion ministered,  he  would  retire  from  the  place 
where  ho  had  received  so  much  honour,  and  aban- 
don  the  society  of  her  to  whom  he  is  so  far  obliged, 
that  in  order  to  advance  him  sho  has  humbled 
herself,  and  from  being  his  sovereign  had  sur- 
rendered herself  to  be  his  wife — if  he  should  act  in 
this  sort,  the  whole  world  would  blame  him  as 
in  grate,  regardless  of  the  friendship  the  queen  bare 
him,  and  utterly  unworthy  to  possess  the  place  to 
which  she  had  exalted  him.    On  the  other  hand, 
that  if  any  just  occasion  had  been  given  him,  it 
behoved  the  same  to  be  very  important,  since  it 
induced  him  to  relinquish  so  beautiful  a  queen  and 
noble  realm ;  and  the  same  must  be  afforded  him 
either  by  the  queen  herself  or  by  us,  her  ministers. 
As  for  us,  we  professed  ourselves  ready  to  do  him 
all  the  justice  he  could  demand;  and  for  her 
majesty,  so  far  was  she  from  ministering  to  him 
occasion  of  discontent,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  thank  God  for  giving 
him  so  wise  and  virtuous  a  person  as  she  had 
showed  herself  in  all  her  actions." 

"  Then  her  majesty,"  so  the  narrative  proceeds, 
"  was  pleased  to  enter  into  the  discourse,  and  spoke 
affectionately  to  him,  beseeching  him  that,  seeing 
he  would  not  open  his  mind  in  private  to  her  the 
last  night,  according  to  he; 
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he  would  at  least  be  pleased  to  declare  before  these 
lords  where  she  had  offended  him  in  anything. 
She  likewise  said  that  she  had  a  clear  conscience  ; 
that  in  all  her  life  she  had  done  no  action  which 
raald  any  way  prejudice  either  his  or  her  own  bo- 
wer; but,  nevertheless,  that  as  she  might  perhaps 
tare  given  him  offence  -without  design,  she  was  will- 
05  to  make  amends  as  far  as  he  should  require,  and 
therefore  prayed  him  not  to  dissemble  the  occasion 
of  his  displeasure,  if  any  he  had,  nor  to  spare  her 
<n  the  least  matter.    But  though  the  queen  and  all 
others  that  were  present,  together  with  Monsieur 
de  Croc,  used  all  the  interest  they  were  able  to 
Hs  stubborn      persuade  him  to  open  his  mind, 
s>d  unreasonable,  yet  he  would  not  at  all  own  that 
bebsrwur.      jje  intended  any  voyage,  or  had 
my  discontent,  and  declared  freely  that  the  queen 
had  given  him  no  occasion  for  any."  According  to 
the  French  ambassador,  the  lords  added,  that  "  they 
Maid  tee  plainly,  by  the  bad  countenance  with 
viikh  he  had  received  them,  that  they  were  the 
eaasc  of  his  intending  to  go  away,  and  prayed 
him  to  let  them  know  in  what  they  had  displeased 
him."   "  For  my  part,"  continues  de  Croc,  "  I  told 
him  that  his  voyage  would  affect  either  the  honour 
of  the  queen  or  his  own.    If  he  went  with  just 
occasion,  that  would  touch  the  queen's;  if  without, 
i:  would  not  at  all  redound  to  his  praise  ;  and  that 
I  could  not  fail  to  give  my  testimony,  both  as  to 
▼hit  I  had  formerly  seen  and  did  at  present  sec. 
A*,  last,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  ground  at  all 
given  him  for  such  a  determination ;  and  there- 
optm  he  went  out  of  the  chamber  of  presence, 
^ving  to  the  queen, '  Adieu,  madam,  you  shall  not 
we  my  face  for  a  long  space.'    After  which,  he 
likewise  bade  me  farewell ;  and  next,  turning  to 
the  lards  in  general,  he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  adieu.' " 
De  Croc  then  adds  this  remarkable  sentence  respect- 
ing the  general  opinion  entertained  of  Darnlcy's 
foolish  and  wayward  conduct : — "  It  is  in  vain  to 
imagine  that  he  shall  bo  able  to  raise  any  disturb- 
ance; for  there  is  not  one  person  in  all  this  king- 
dom, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  regards 
him  any  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  the  queen. 
And  I  never  saw  her  majesty  so  much  beloved, 
esteemed,  and  honoured,  nor  so  great  a  harmony 
amongst  all  her  subjects  as  at  present  is  by  her 
wise  conduct,  for  I  cannot  perceive  the  smallest  dif- 
ference or  division."  • 

A  few  days  after  this  scene  before  the  Privy 
Council,  Dam  ley,  who  was  as  unstable  as  he  was 
wayward  and  headstrong,  requested  Dc  Croc  to 
meet  him  at  a  place  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, where  he  was  staying  with  his  father,  and 
intimated  his  desire  that  the  queen  would  send  for 
aim.  De  Croc  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  doubt  of 
the  goodness  of  the  queen,  but  there  were  not  many 
wives  who  would  send  in  quest  of  him,  after  he  had 
gone  away,  as  he  had  himself  declared,  without 
any  cause.  There  arc  but  two  things,  as  far  as  I 
«an  see,"  continues  the  ambassador,  "  that  can  have 

•  letter  from  Xoni.  de  Croc  to  Archbishop  Beaton,  dated 
Ort.  15.  15GG.  Keith,  vol.  iL  p.  461. 
VOL.  H. 


put  him  into  this  state  of  desperation.  The  first  is, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  lords  with  the  queen,  be- 
cause he  is  jealous  that  they  hold  her  in  highea 
esteem  than  himself ;  and,  as  he  is  proud  and 
haughty,  he  likes  not  for  foreigners  to  perceive  it. 
The  other  is,  that  he  is  assured  that  whoever  shall 
come  to  represent  the  Queen  of  England  at  tho 
baptism  will  not  make  any  account  of  him,  and  he 
is  apprehensive  of  receiving  an  open  slight."  • 

But  though  Darnley,  with  the  stubborn  for- 
wardness of  a  petted  child,  had  Durnley's 
obstinately  refused  to  stute  his  stau-mm't  of 
grievances  in  presence  of  tho  «i'»CT»nc«»- 
French  ambassador  and  the  Privy  Council,  he 
thought  proper,  a  few  days  later,  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  telling  her  that  he  had  two  causes  of 
complaint.  "  One  is,"  says  Secretory  Lethington, 
"  that  her  majesty  trusts  him  not  with  so  much 
authority,  nor  is  at  such  pains  to  advance  him  and 
make  him  to  be  honoured  in  the  nation,  as  she  at 
first  was.  And  the  other  point  is,  that  nobodv 
attends  him,  and  that  the  nobility  desert  his  com- 
pany. To  these  two  points  the  The  queen's 
queen  has  made  answer,  that  if  reply, 
tho  case  be  so,  he  ought  to  blame  himself,  not  her ; 
for  that  in  the  beginning  she  had  conferred  so 
much  honour  upon  him  as  came  afterwards  to 
render  herself  very  uneasy,  the  credit  and  reputa- 
tion wherein  she  had  placed  him  having  served  as 
a  shudow  to  those  who  have  most  heinously  offended 
her  majesty  ;  but,  however,  that  she  has,  notwith- 
standing this,  continued  to  show  him  such  respect 
that,  although  they  who  did  perpetrate  the  murder 
of  her  faithful  servant  had  entered  her  chamber 
with  his  knowledge,  having  followed  him  close  at 
tho  back,  and  had  named  him  the  chief  of  their 
enterprise,  yet  would  she  never  accuse  him  thereof, 
but  did  always  excuse  him,  and  was  willing  to 
appear  as  if  she  believed  it  not.  And  then,  as  to 
his  beiug  not  attended,  the  fault  thereof  must  bo 
charged  upon  himself,  since  sho  has  always  made 
an  offer  to  him  of  her  own  servants.  And  for  tho 
nobility,  they  come  to  court  to  pay  deference  and 
respect  according  as  they  have  any  matters  to  do, 
and  as  they  receive  a  kindly  countenance ;  but 
that  he  is  at  no  jxains  to  gain  them,  and  make  him- 
self beloved  by  them,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit thoso  noblemen  to  enter  his  room,  whom  she 
had  first  appointed  to  be  about  his  person.  If  the 
nobility  abandon  him,  his  own  deportment  towards 
them  is  tho  cause  thereof;  for  if  he  desire  to  be 
followed  and  attended  by  them,  he  must  in  tho 
first  place  make  them  to  love  him,  and  to  this  pur- 
pose must  render  himself  amiable  to  them,  without 
which  it  will  prove  a  most  difficult  task  for  her 
majesty  to  regulate  this  point;  especially  to  make 
the  nobility  consent  that  he  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  put  into  his  hands,  because  she 
finds  them  utterly  averse  to  any  such  matter."  t 

•  Do  Croc  to  the  Queen-mother  of  France.  Strickland's 
Lives,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

t  Letter  by  the  Lords  of  the  Trivy  Council  of  Scotland 
to  the  Queen-mother  of  France,  dated  October  8.  1560. 
Keith,  voL  iL  p.  469. 
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It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Robert  Melvil  to  Arch- 
bishop Beaton,  dated  October  22,  that,  besides  the 
allegation  that  ho  was  contemned  by  the  nobility, 
Damley  bitterly  complained  that  he  "could  not 
obtain  such  things  as  he  sought,"  viz.  the  removal 
from  office  of  Secretary  Lethington,  the  Justice- 
Clerk,  Bellenden,  and  Makgill,  the  Clerk-Register, 
whom  he  denounced  as  tho  principal  conspirators 
against  Riccio.* 
By  these  exhibitions  of  folly,  fickleness,  and 
Damley      treachery,  tho  weak-minded  and 
renders  himself  unfortunate  youth  had  rendered 

obnoxious  to    himself  obnoxious  to  all  parties  in 
all  parties.  0,  ,..    , ...  1 

the  Mate.    His  bitter  opposition 

to  tho  pardon  and  restoration  of  Morton  excited 
tho  indignation  of  Moray,  Lethington,  Argyle, 
and  tho  other  friends  of  that  baron.  His  intrigues 
with  Rome,  and  avowed  desire  to  re-establish 
papal  supremacy  in  Scotland,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  intense  dislike  to  the  Protestants ;  the 
friends  of  Elizabeth  suspected  him  of  tampering 
with  the  English  Roman  Catholics ;  the  Hamiltons 
were  alienated  by  long-breathed  family  feuds,  and 
regarded  him  as  an  obstacle  between  them  and  the 
crown;  while  "the  queen  bitterly  repented  that 
she  was  tied  to  a  wayward  and  intemperate  person, 
who  hod  already  endangered  her  life  and  her 
crown,  and  was  constantly  thwarting  every  measure 
which  promised  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and 
good  government."t 

In  proportion  as  the  alienation  between  Mary 
Rising  power  and  her  husband  increased,  the 
of  Bothwell.  Earl  of  Bothwell  rose  in  her  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  This  bold,  bad  man,  whose 
connection  with  the  Scottish  queen  was  followed 
by  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  her  fortunes  and 
reputation,  was  the  grandson  of  that  Earl  Adam 
who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Elodden,  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  retrieve  that  disastrous  day.  He  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  \55C>,  while  yet  a  youth, 
and,  though  a  professed  adherent  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  had  joined  the  "party  of  the  queen-regent 
against  the  congregation.  After  Mary's  return  to 
Scotland,  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom  for  on 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Earl  of  Moray  ;  but  on 
tho  disgrace  and  banishment  of  that  nobleman,  he 
was  recalled  and  received  into  favour,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  faithful  services  to  the  queen,  after 
tho  assassination  of  Riccio,  he  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant or  Warden  of  the  Marches,}  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  power,  and  till  then  usually  divided  into 
three  distinct  governments.  He  was  also  restored 
to  his  hereditary  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  tho  rich  abbeys  of  Melrose 
and  Haddington,  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Dunbar, 

•  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 
T  T>  tier,  vol.  vii.  p.  54. 

1  "  The  king  and  she  [the  queen]  have  been  tt  great 
debate  and  strife  for  the  choosing  of  a  lieutenant.  The 
kin?  would  have  his  father,  and  she  would  have  the  K  irl 
of  Both  well  tu  be  lieutenant,  by  reason  ho  bears  evil  will 
againtit  the  Karl  of  Moray,  and  haa  promised  to  have  him 
dead  or  alive,  and  for  that  case  «he  makes  him  her 
lieutenant,  and  not  the  Earl  of  Lennox."—  Coekburn  to  Ctcii, 
October  2nd,  1565.   MS.  State  Taper  Office.  ' 


together  with  an  extensive  grant  of  the  crown 
demesnes. *  He  was  notorious  alike  for  his  profli- 
gacy! and  his  boundless  and  un-  ...  . 

,  ,  ...  j  u    •  character, 

scrupulous  ambition  ;  and  having 

by  his  profuse  expenditure  involved  himself  deeply 
in  debt,  his  embarrassment  made  him  ready  to 
adopt  the  most  desperate  enterprises  to  retrieve  his 
dilapidated  fortune.  "Although  he  was  far  from 
handsome,  his  martial  bearing,  his  taste  for  plea- 
sure, the  undaunted  resolution  of  his  character,  his 
air  of  chivalrous  devotion,  and  easy  and  elegant 
continental  manners,  beneath  which  he  concealed 
the  wild  and  extravagant  passions  of  his  country, 
charmed  the  imagination  of  tho  queen,  and  gave 
him  great  influence  over  her."}  His  progress  in 
the  royal  favour  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  was  soon  manifest  to  all.  About  the 
end  of  July,  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
birth  of  the  prince,  one  of  the  English  envoys 
wrote  to  Cecil  —  "Bothwell  carries  all  the  merit 
and  countenance  in  court.  He  is  the  most  hated 
man  among  the  noblemen,  and  thereof  may  fall 
out  somewhat  to  his  cumber  one  day,  if  the  queen 
takes  not  up  the  matter  the  sooner."  A  few 
weeks  later  (August  3rd)  it  is  said  that  "  the  earl's 
insolence  is  such,  as  that  David  was  never  more 
abhorred  than  he  is  now ; "  and,  on  the  9th,  Bed- 
ford writes  to  Cecil — "  Bothwell  is  still  in  favour, 
and  has  a  great  hand  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs."§  He  speedily  acquired  a  complete  a.«ocn- 
daney  over  the  queen,  nil  her  measures  wove 
directed  by  his  advice  and  authority,  and  all 
favours  and  preferments  passed  through  his  hand". 
By  his  marriage  with  Lady  Jane  Gordon  (Febru- 
ary, 1556)  he  had  bcromc  allied  with  the  mo*t 
powerful  family  of  the  north ;  and  his  influ- 
ence procured  for  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  the  important  officeof  Chancellor.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  wielding  paramount  influeneent 
the  royal  court,  Bothwell  aspired  Ui9  rui.I.ici'uis 
to  gain  the  affection,  and  even  the  pm;ect. 
hand,  of  the  queen  ;  and  audacious  as  the  project 
may  appear,  it  was  formed  and  carried  on,  as 
Robertson  remarks,  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances :  "  Mary  was  young,  gay,  and  affable ;  she 
possessed  great  sensibility  of  temper,  and  wns 
capable  of  the  utmost  tenderness  of  affection.  She 
had  placed  her  love  on  a  very  unworthy  object, 
who  requited  it  with  ingratitude,  and  treated  her 
with  neglect,  with  insolence,  and  with  brutality ; 
all  these  she  felt  and  resented.  In  this  situation, 
the  attention  and  complaisance  of  a  man  who  had 
vindicated  her  authority  and  protected  her  person, 
who  entered  into  all  her  views,  who  soothed  all 
her  passions,  who  watched  and  improved  every 
opportunity  of  insinuating  his  designs  and  recom- 

♦  Diurnal  of  Occurrenta ;  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

t  "  I  assure  you  Bothwell  is  as  naughty  a  man  a*  livcth, 
and  much  given  to  the  detestable  vice*." — Randolph  tu  IV< 
April  6th,  1566. 

t  Mignet's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

I  I/Ctters  in  the  State  Taper  Office,  quoted  by  Raumcr. 
"Now  tho  Earl  of  Both  well's  favour*  mcrea»ed,  which 
miscontcnted  many."— MthiFt  Memoirs,  p.  154. 
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Sttu&ug  Vis  passion,  could  scarce  fail  of  making 
an  impression  on  a  heart  of  such  a  frame  as 
Mary'*."  *  \t  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  pre- 
cise time  this  profligate  and  unscrupulous  noblo- 
ou  ';  first  allowed  tho  sentiments  of  a  lorer  to 
occupy  the  place  of  that  duty  and  respect  which  a 
subject  owes  to  his  sovereign;"  but  Sir  James 
Melvil.  who  was  in  constant  attendance  at  tho 
Mart,  is  of  opinion  that  Bothwell's  ploc  for  the 
aiurder  of  Darnley  and  the  possession  of  tho 
queen's  person,  had  its  origin  about  the  time  when 
she  dispatched  him  to  suppress  the  disturbances 
in  Liddesdale.t 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Both  well,  in  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Warden  of  the  Marches,  left  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Borders,  which  were  at  this  timo 
disturbed  by  the  feuds  of  the  Armstrongs,  Elliots, 
and  Johnstons :  and  two  days  later  the  queen,  ac- 
companied by  her  ministers  and  the  officers  of  the 
household,  set  out  for  Jedburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  court  of  justice.  On  that  same  day, 
Bothwell,  in  an  attempt  to  make  prisoner,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  notorious  freebooter  named  John 
Elliot,  of  Park,  was  so  severely  wounded  that,  ac- 
cording to  report,  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field. 
"  I  hare,"  says  Lord  Scrope  in  a  letter  to  Cecil, 
"  presently  gotten  intelligence  out  of  Scotland  that 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  being  in  Liddcsdnle  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  disordered  persons  there, 
bad  apprehended  the  Lairds  of  Mangcrtoun  and 
Wliitehangh,  with  sundry  other  Armstrongs  of 
their  surname  and  kindred,  whom  he  had  put 
within  the  Hermitage.!  And  yesterday,  going 
about  to  take  such  like  persons  of  the  Elliots,  in 
pursuit  of  them,  his  lordship,  being  foremost  and 
far  before  his  company,  encountered  one  John 
Elliot,  of  the  Park,  hand  to  hand,  and  shot  him 
through  the  thigh  with  a  dag,§  upon  which  wound 
the  man  feeling  himself  in  peril  of  death,  with  n 
two-handed  sword  assailed  the  earl  so  cruelly,  that 
he  killed  him  ere  he  could  get  any  rescue  or 
succour  of  his  men."])    The  news  of  this  afTray 

Mwy's  visit  to  reached  Mary  at  Jedburgh,  where 

Both  well  at     she  was  detained  by  her  judicial 
Hermitage.    dutjcs  unt;i  tj,c  on 

dty  she  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  Moray 
and  some  other  nobles,  rode  to  Hermitage  Castle, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Jed- 
burgh, to  visit  her  favourite  lieutenant,  who  lay 
there  wounded.  The  object  of  this  journey  has  been 
differently  interpreted  by  the  portizans  and  the  as- 
sailants of  Mary.  According  to  the  former,  she  went 
for  tho  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  earl  on  the 
state  of  that  disturbed  district,  of  which  he  was  tho 
governor;  wuiJethe  latter  affirm  that  this  visit  fur- 

•  fcWtoD.  rol.  i.  p.  321. 

*  Xdril's  Memmn,  pp.  170,  1<3;  Tytler,  to!,  vu.  p.  36. 
t  J  ttmar  aaile  in  Liddcsdnle,  once  the  property  of  the 

Ihaslat  /amiJv  tiio  f.-cne  of  tho  murder  of  the  "gallant 

ItTLpc  to  Cecil,  CarlUlc,  October  8th,  1*50. 
MS.  State  Paper  OtBee. 


nished  most  conclusive  proofs  of  her  attachment  to 
Bothwell.*  Thero  was  no  insurrection,  it  is  said, 
to  demand  her  preseuce,  no  visible  circumstances  to 
require,  or  even  to  justify,  a  visit  froin  the  queen, 
which  can  therefore  be  accounted  for  only  on  tho 
explanation  given  by  a  contemporary  altogether 
favourable  to  her  cause,  t  that  "understanding  the 
certain  report  of  this  accident,  the  queen  was  so 
highly  grieved  in  heart  that  she  took  no  repose  until 
she  saw  the  wounded  earl."  Wo  are  informed  by 
Lord  Scrope,  that  Mary  remained  two  hours  at  tho 
Castle  of  Hermitage,  "  to  Bothwell's  great  pleasure 
and  contcntment,"|  and  afterwards,  on  the  same 
day,  returned  to  Jedburgh.^  The  fatigue  of  this 
long  ride,  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and,  adds 
Crawford,  "tho  great  distress  of  Dan^rous 
her  mind  for  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  ilim  -  of  the 
threw  Mary  into  a  severe  illness."  queen. 
Lethington,  however,  ascribes  her  sickness  to 
mental  distress  occasioned  by  the  baseness  and 
ingratitude  of  her  husband.  "The  occasion  of 
the  queen's  sickness,"  said  he,  "  so  far  as  I  can 
understand,  is  caused  of  thought  and  displeasure ; 
and  I  trow  by  what  I  could  wring  further  of 
her  own  declaration  to  mo,  tho  root  of  it  is  the 
king;  for  she  has  done  him  so  great  honour,  with- 
out the  advice  of  her  friends,  nnd  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  subjects,  and  he,  on  tho  other  hand, 
has  recompensed  her  with  such  ingratitude,  and 
misuses  himself  so  far  towards  her,  that  it  is  u 
heartbreak  to  her  to  think  that  he  should  he  her 
husband,  and  how  to  bo  free  of  him  she  set.-;  no 
outgait."||  For  ten  days  the  physicians  despaired  of 
the  queen's  life  ;  indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  reported 
at  Edinburgh  that  she  was  dead.  She  believed 
herself  dying,  expressed  her  entire  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  earncstlv  exhorted  the  rohilitv  to 
live  in  amity  and  peace  with  eaeli  other,  and  dili- 
gently provide  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  education  of  her  son.  She  entreated  that 
they  would  carefully  train  him  in  all  virtue  and 
godliness,  and  suffer  none  to  approach  him  whose 
example  might  pervert  his  manners  or  his  mind. 
She  recommended  to  them  the  state  of  religion 
within  the  realm,  praying  them  to  "  trouble  nor 
press  no  man  in  his  conscience  that  profe-sit  the 
Catholic  religion,"  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  con- 
science "whilk  is  ane  sair  matter  to  press."  Mary 
also  sent  her  affectionate  remembrances  by  De 
Croc  to  the  King  of  France  and  her  relatives  in 
that  kingdom,  and  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. %  "  She 
desired,"  says  Knox,  "  the  lords  to  pray  for  her  to 

•  Lainp,  vol.  i.  p.  14;  Mignet,  vol.  i.  p.  210;  Tytler, 
rol.  vii.  p.  38. 
f  Historic  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sc\t. 
f  Caligula,  book  iv.  p.  104. 

$  If  we  are  to  admit  tho  authenticity  of  the  famous 
letter*  anid  to  have  been  found  in  tho  silver  casket,  Mary, 
notwithstanding  the  fatigues  oi  the  day,  sot  up  until  lute 
at  night  writing  to  iiothwi-U. 

||  letter  from  Secretary  Lethington  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  Laine's  History  of  Scotland,  Appendix,  No.  1. 

«T  Jjr.dev,  Uwhop  of  Koss  to  the  Archbiahop  of  (jluiurow 
Kirk,  Appendix,  iso.  ilV. 
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God,  she  said  the  Creed  in  English,  and  desired 
the  Lord  of  Moray,  if  she  should  chance  to  depart, 
that  he  would  not  be  over  extreme  to  such  as  were 
of  her  religion.  The  bruit  went  from  Jedwart  that 
the  queen  was  departed  this  life,  or  at  least  she 
could  not  live  ony  time,  wherefore  there  were  con- 
tinually prayers  publicly  made  at  the  church  of 
Edinburgh,  and  divers  other  places,  for  her  conver- 
sion towards  God  and  amendment."  Her  youth 
and  good  constitution,  however,  triumphed  over 
the  attack,  and,  though  much  weakened,  she  soon 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  the 
capital. 

Darnley  did  not  arrive  at  Jedburgh  until  the 
28th  of  October,  two  days  after  the  queen  was  out 
of  danger.  He  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  the 
tardiness  of  his  visit,  but  perhaps  without  just 
cause.  We  learn  from  Birrell  that  intelligence  of 
the  queen's  illness  did  not  reach  Edinburgh  until 
October  the  25th,  and  as  Darnley  was  with  his 
father  at  Glasgow,  and  had  no  friend  at  court,  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  receive  earlier  notice ; 
and  as  ho  reached  Jedburgh  on  the  28th,  he  may 
have  set  out  to  see  his  consort  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  her  extreme  danger.*  From 
whatever  cause,  he  was  received  so  coldly  that  he 
remained  only  one  night  in  Jedburgh,  aud  returned 
on  the  following  day  to  his  father,  Lennox,  at 
Glasgow. 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  queen,  with  her 
court,  left  Jedburgh,  and  proceeded  first  to  Kelso, 
and  thence  by  Berwick  and  Dunbar  to  Craigmillar, 
near  Edinburgh,  where  sho  arrived  on  the  20th, 
and  remained  for  nearly  three  weeks.  During  her 
residence  at  Craigmillar,  sho  still  suffered  from 
pains  in  her  right  side,  and  her  liver  also  was  dis- 
ordered. She  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy, 
often  heaved  deep  sighs,  and  seemed  ready  to 
sink  under  the  burden  of  her  cares  and  perplexities, 
and  the  contradictory  passions  by  which  her  bosom 
was  torn.f  "  The  queen,"  wrote  Do  Croc  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  December  2nd,  "  is  in 
the  hand  of  her  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is 
Her  great  n°t  at  all  well,  and  I  do  believe 
misery.  the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to 
consist  of  a  deep  grief  and  sorrow.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the  same.  Still 
she  repeats  these  words,  '  I  could  wish  to  be  dead ! ' 
You  know  very  well  that  the  injury  she  has  re- 
ceived is  exceeding  great,  and  her  majesty  will 
never  forget  it.  The  king,  her  husband,  came  to 
visit  her  at  Jedburgh  the  very  day  after  Captain 
Hay  went  away.    He  remained  there  but  one 

*  "  When  he  understood  at  Glasgow  of  this  suddaino 
vUitatioun,  he  nddrt'st  himselff  with  cxpeditioune,  first  to 
Edinburgh,  atid  next  to  Jedburgh,  notwithstanding  whereof 
he  was  not  made  welcome  as  appcrtenit." — Hittorie  of 
Jamt*  the  Sext.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  a  letter  from  Jedburgh,  October  24,  says,  "  The 
king  is  at  Glasgow,  and  has  not  come  to  this  place,  although 
he  has  both  received  advertisement,  and  has  had  time 
enough  to  come  had  he  been  willing.  This  is  such  a  fault  I 
as  I  know  not  how  to  apologue  for  iW—EeM.  Appendix, 
No.  XIV. 

t  Mehil's  Memoirs,  p.  170. 


single  night,  and  vet  in  that  short  timo  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  with  him.  He  returned 
to  see  the  queen  about  five  or  six  days  ago,  and 
the  day  before  yesterday  he  sent  word  to  desire 
mo  to  speak  with  him  half  a  league  from  this, 
which  I  complied  with,  and  found  that  things  go 
still  worse  and  worse.  I  think  he  intends  to  go 
away  to-morrow ;  but  in  any  event  I  am  much 
assured,  as  I  have  always  been,  that  he  wont  be 
present  at  the  baptism.  To  speak  my  mind  freely 
to  you  (but  I  beg  you  not  to  disclose  what  I  say  in 
any  place  that  may  turn  to  my  prejudice),  I  do  not 
expect  upon  several  accounts  any  good  understand- 
ing between  them,  unless  God  effectually  put  to 
his  hand.  I  shall  only  name  two.  The  first  reason 
is,  the  king  will  never  humble  himself  as  he  ought ; 
the  other  is,  the  queen  can't  perceive  any  one 
nobleman  speaking  with  the  king  but  presently 
she  suspects  some  contrivance  among  them."  * 

The  knowledge  of  Mary's  feelings  towards  her 
husband  appears  to  have  suggested  Secret 
to  certain  of  her  nobles  a  project    conference  at 
for  her  deliverance  from  the  miser-  Craigtuillar. 
able  position  iu  which  she  was  placed.    If  we  arc 
to  believe  an  account  which  was  subsequently  pre- 
pared in  the  interest  of  Mary,  and  with  her  know- 
ledge and  approbation,  Lethington,  Moray,  and 
Bothwell  hoped  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  Morton 
and  his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Riccio,  by 
pandering  to  the  queen's  hatred  to  Darnley.  Ac- 
cording to  this  document,  Lethington  and  Moray 
proposed,  at  Craigmillar,  to  Argylc  and  Huntley, 
that  they  should  unite  their  efforts  to  procure  the 
recall  of  Morton  and  his  associates, by  devising  some 
expedient  to  obtain  a  divorce  between  Mary  and 
her  husband.    These  noblemen  having  given  their 
consent  to  the  proposed  expedient,  they  went  in  a 
body  along  with  Bothwell  into  tho  queen's  pre- 
sence, and  laid  the  proposal  before  her.  The 
astute  and  unprincipled  secretary,  with  whom  the 
project  seems  to  have  originated,  commenced  by 
reminding  her  majesty  of  44  the  groat  number  of 
grievous  and  intolerable  offences  the  king,  ungrate- 
ful for  the  honour  received  from  her,  had  committed." 
He  added,  "  that  Darnley  troubled  her  grace  and 
them  all,"  and  that,  if  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
with  her  majesty,  he  "  would  not  cense  till  he  did 
her  some  other  evil  turn,  which  she  would  find  it 
difficult  to  remedy."   He  then  proceeded  to  lay 
before  the  queen  the  plan  which  the  lords  had 
devised,  and  promised  that,  in  concert  with  the 
rest  of  tho  nobility,  they  would  find  means  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  her  husband  by  a  divorce,  provided  she 
would  be  pleased  to  pardon  Morton,  Lindsay,  Ruth- 
vcn.and  their  associates.  The  queen  at  lirst  gave  her 
consent  to  this  proposal,  upon  condition  that  the 
divorce  should  be  legal,  and  should  do  no  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  her  son ;  otherwise  she  declared 
she  44  would  rather  endure  all  torments,  and  abide 
the  perils  that  might  chance  her  in  her  lifetime." 
Bothwell  here  interposed,  and  assured  her  that  there 
was  no  danger  that  any  injury  could  be  done  to 
•  Keith,  Preface,  p.  7. 
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the  rights  of  tho  infant  prince ;  alleging  "  that 
though  his  own  father  and  mother  were  divorced, 
yet  hi*  father's  titles,  offices,  and  estates,  descended 
Uwf^lly  to  him."    It  was  remarked  that,  after  the 
divorce,  Darnley  had  better  live  in  some  part  of  the 
kbydom  at  a  distance  from  the  queen,  or  retire 
from  the  country.    Mary  on  this  expressed  a  hope 
chat  peradventure  he  might  change  for  the  better, 
axd  offered  to  retire  for  a  season  to  Franco,  and 
rcnain  there  till  he  acknowledged  his  faults.  To 
this  Lethington  replied  in  mysterious  terms,  hint- 
ing that  another  way  might  be  found  of  putting  an 
end  to  her  sorrows.    "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  soucy  ■ 
ve  not  we  are  here  of  the  principal  of  your  grace's 
nobility  and  council,  that  shall  find  the  moyen 
at.-ai>   that  your  majesty  shall  be  quit  of  him 
without  prejudice  to  your  son  ;  and  albeit  that  my 
Lord  of  Moray  be  little  less  scrupulous  for  a  Pro- 
liant nor  [than]  your  grace  is  for  a  papist,  I  am 
assured  he  will  look  through  his  fingers  thereto, 
and  will  behold  our  doings,  and  say  nothing  to  the 
suae."  To  this  significant  statement  Mary  replied, 
"  I  will  that  ye  do  nothing  whereby  any  spot  may 
be  kid  to  my  honour  or  conscience ;  and  therefore  I 
pray  you  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  tho  estate  as 
it  is  abiding,  till  God  of  his  goodness  put  remcid 
thereto,  [than]  that  ye  believing  to  do  me  service 
may  possibly  turn  to  my  hurt  and  displeasure." 
The  conference  was  concluded  by  Lethington,  who 
said,  "  Madam,  let  us  guide  the  matter  among  us, 
and  your  grace  shall  see  nothing  but  good,  and 
approved  by  parliament."  f    A  widely  different 
interpretation  has  been  put  upon  this  remarkable 
by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
queen.     The  former  affirm  that  Mary 
commanded  Lethington,  Bothwell,  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  their  nefarious 
design,  and  that  she  meant  even  to  reject  the  plan 
for  a  divorce;  while  the  latter  assert  with  equal 
confidence  that  she  understood  the  full  meaning  of 
Leth-ngton's  dark  insinuation,  displayed  no  great 
indignation  at  the  idea,  and  offered  but  slight 
opposition  to  the  project ;  and  even  Tytler  admits 
that  the  queen  was  put  upon  her  guard,  and  ought 
to  have  taken  precautions  to  defeat  the  abominablo 
design  of  the  conspirators.   She  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  but  contented  herself  with  merely 
jiving  an  injunction  which  was  not  likely  to  bo 

•  French — mind  ve  not,  te  Mitcier. 

t  Appendix  to  Keith,  No.  XVI.  The  Protestation  of 
flat  \L-:li  of  lluntlcv  and  Argylc  touching  tho  murder  of  the 
King  of  Scots."  In  forming  an  opinion  respecting  tho 
credit  due  to  this  narrative,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  «i  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  tho  queen,  during  the 
conferences  at  Westminster,  n'fter  she  was  accused  of  com- 
piinty  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  avowed 
ohjTt  0f  throwing  the  guilt  of  this  crime  upon  Moray  and 
Lr-.Ji.ngton.  It  was  transmitted  to  Argylc  and  Huntley  for 
their  signatures,  and  to  be  returned ;  and  it  is  more  than 
'Wibtful  whether  it  was  ever  submitted  to  these  noblemen. 
Moray,  in  reply  to  this  or  some  other  similar  accusation, 
nyi — "  If  any  man  will  say  and  affirm  that  ever  I  was  pre- 
Kal  a  hen  any  purpose  was  held  out  at  Craigmillar,  in  my 
au. lienor,  tending  to  anv  unlawful  or  dishonourable  end,  I 
arow  they  speak  wickedly  and  untruly,  which  I  will  main- 
Uin  sjainst  them  as  become*  an  honest  man  till  the  end  of 
air  hit.  "— appendix  to  K<  ith,  p.  139.  Sec  Appendix  A. 


obeyed,  and  which  Bothwell  and  his  associates  not 
improbably  regarded  as  an  indirect  approbation  of 
their  design. ' 

Bothwell  and  his  associates  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  requisite  preparations  Band  for  the 
for  the  execution  of  their  infamous  murder  of 
plot.  With  a  combination  of  legal  D*«l»7« 
formalities  and  revolting  barbarity  highly  charac- 
teristic of  tho  age,  a  solemn  "  band"  or  covenant 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  murder  of  Darnley  was 
drawn  up  at  Craigmillar  by  Sir  James  Balfour — 
"  the  most  corrupt  man  of  his  age,"  an  unscrupulous 
partisan  of  Bothwell — and  signed  by  Huntley, 
Lethington,  Argylc,  and  Balfour  himself,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Bothwell.  It  declared  their 
resolution  to  cut  off  the  king  as  a  young  fool  and 
proud  tyrant,  who  was  unfit  to  rule  over  them,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other,  and 
defend  tho  deed  as  a  measure  of  Statc.f 

On  the  11th  of  December  Mary  proceeded  to 
Stirling,  to  mako  the  necessary  Baptism  of 
arrangements  for  the  baptism  of  tho  prince, 
the  young  prince.  It  was  remarked  that  the  pre- 
parations for  tho  ceremony,  which  were  on  a 
scale  of  unusual  magnificence,  and  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  were  committed  to  Both- 
well,  although  he  was  a  Protestant.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  consented  to  be  godmother  to  the  young 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  appointed  the  Countess 
of  Argylo  to  act  as  her  representative,  and  dis- 
patched the  Karl  of  Bedford,  her  ambassador,  with 
a  font  of  gold  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony,  valued 
at  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds.  In  her  in- 
structions to  Bedford,  she  desired  him  to  express 
jocularly  her  fear  that,  as  the  font  had  been  made 
as  soon  as  she  had  heard  of  the  prince's  birth,  he 
might  now  have  outgrown  it.  "  If  you  find  it  so," 
said  she,  "  you  may  observe  that  our  good  sister 

*  See  Mignet's  Life  of  Queen  Man',  vol.  i.  pp.  245-6; 
Bell's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  77  ;  T\  tier,  vol.  vji.  n.  64. 

t  The  existence  of  this  band  for  the  murder  of  Darnley 
is  proved  by  tho  confession  of  the  Laird  of  Ormiston.  who 
was  executed  for  his  share  in  this  crime.  He  says  liothwell 
"  let  mc  see  anc  contract  subscryvit  by  four  or  five  hand- 
written ouhilk  he  affirmit  to  me  was  the  subscription  of  tho 
Krlc  of  Huntlie,  Arjrvll,  the  Secrctar  Maitland,  and  Sir 
James  Balfour,  and  alleaged  that  mony  mac  promisit  wha 
wald  assist  him  gif  ho  were  put  at,  and  thairaftcr  read  tho 
said  eontrart,  quhilk  as  I  remember  conteinct  thir  words 
in  effect:— 'That  for  sa  mickle  it  was  thought  expedient 
and  maist  profitable  for  the  commonwealth  by  the  I.  nil 
nobilitie  and  lords  under  subscryvit  that  sic  ane  young  fuol 
and  proud  tiranne  sould  not  reign  nor  bear  reull  over 
thame ;  and  that  for  diverse  causes,  thairfor,  that  they  aU 
had  concluded  that  he  sould  be  put  off  by  ane  way  or  uthcr  ; 
and  whoever  sould  take  the  deid  in  hand,  or  do  it,  they 
sould  defend  and  fortific  it  as  themsclffis,  for  it  sould  be 
overy  ane  of  their  awin  recknit,  and  balden  dano  by  them- 
selflia.'  Quhilk  writing,  as  said  Erie  shew  unto  me,  was 
dervsit  bv  Sir  James  Balfour,  subscryvit  by  them  all,  ane 


quarter  of  nne  vear  befoir  the  deid  was  done."— Laing, 
vol.  ii.  np.  321-322;  l'itcairn'a  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p. 
512.  This  statement  of  Ormiston  is  confirmed  by  Paris, 
another  of  tho  murderers,  who  confessed  that  Bothwell 
informed  him  that  he  was  sure  of  Lethington.  the  enter- 
priser of  the  whole,  nnd  of  Argylc,  and  Huntley  his  brother, 
whoso  handwrits  he  had  for  the  deed  ;  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  have  done  it  the  last  time  they  were  at  Craig- 
millar. (See  Depositions  of  Paris,  servant  to  the 
Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  L  p.  603.) 
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has  only  to  keep  it  for  the  next  child,  provided  it 
be  christened  before  it  outgrow  the  font."*  "  The 
excessive  expenses  nnd  superfluous  apparel/'  says 
Kuox,  "  which  were  prepared  at  that  time  ex- 
ceeded far  all  the  preparations  that  ever  had  been 
devised  or  set  forth  before  in  this  country  "  To  meet 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  thus  incurred,  the 
queen  levied  an  assessment  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  permission  of  a  kind  of  irregular 
meeting  of  the  three  Estates.  This  meeting  of  the 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  boroughs,  was  called  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, who  stated  the  queen's  necessities,  and  informed 
them  that  somo  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Christen- 
dom had  requested  pel-mission  to  witness,  through 
their  ambassadors,  the  baptism  of  the  prince.  It 
was  therefore  moved,  and  unanimously  carried,  that 
their  majesties  should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  tax 
for  "  the  honourable  expenses  requisite."  The  tax 
was  proportioned  in  this  way  —  "six  thousand 
pounds  from  the  spiritual  estate,  four  thousand 
from  the  barons  and  freeholders,  and  two  thousand 
from  the  boroughs."  f 

The  baptism  for  which  such  costly  preparations 
had  been  mado  took  place  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, nnd  was  performed,  according  to  tho  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  and 
Ross.  Tho  royal  infant  received  the  names  of 
Charles  James ;  the  former,  in  compliment  to  the 
King  of  France,  Mary's  brother-in-law  ;  the  latter, 
because,  as  she  said,  her  father  and  all  the  good 
kings  of  Scotland,  his  predecessors,  had  been  called 
by  that  name.t  Mary  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  Moray,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  and  other  influ- 
ential nobles  of  her  court,  should  countenance*  the 
ceremony  by  their  presence,  but  they  peremptorily 
declined.  "  The  queen  laboured  much,"  says  Knox, 
"  with  the  noblemen  to  bear  the  salt,  grease,  and 
candles,  and  such  other  things,  but  all  refused." 
Only  two  of  tho  twelve  earls  and  three  of  the 
barons  ventured  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  Countess  of  Argyle  had  afterwards  to  do 
penance  for  tho  share  she  took  in  tho  business  of 
the  day.  Tho  affablo  and  winning  manner  of  the 
queen  produced  tho  most  favourable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  und  she 
sent  them  home  enriched  with  valuable  gifts ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  letters  of  I)e  Croc,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  to  throw  off  the  melancholy  bv 

.Melancholy  of  which  she  was  oppressed,  she  was 
the  queen,  sometimes  obliged  to  retire,  in 
order  to  indulge  her  sorrow  and  give  veut  to  her 
tears.  "  The  queen,"  says  the  French  ambnwador, 
"  behaved  herself  admirably  well  all  the  time  of 
the  baptism,  and  showed  so  much  earnestness  to 
entertain  the  goodly  company  in  the  bc.-t  manner, 
that  this  made  her  forget  in  a  good  measure  her 

Instructions  to  Bedford.  Nov.  7,  l.jtifi;  Keith,  vol.  ii. 
p.  479.    The  font  weighed  333  <>/*.,  out!  was  valued  by 
fctowe  at  £1.043.  19*. 
+  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  434-5,  note. 

X  Letter  from  Ue  Croc  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
Keith,  Preface,  p.  7. 


former  ailments.  But  I  am  of  the  mind  that  she 
will  give  us  some  trouble  as  yet;  nor  can  I  be 
brought  to  think  otherwise,  so  long  as  she  continues 
to  be  so  pensive  and  melancholy.  She  sent  for  me 
yesterday,  and  I  found  her  laid  on  a  bed,  weeping 
sore,  and  she  complained  of  a  grievous  pain  in  her 
side.  I  am  much  grieved  for  the  many  troubles 
and  vexations  she  meets  with."* 

The  principal  cause  of  the  grief  of  the  unhappy 
queen  was,  of  course,  the  perverse  Perverse  bc- 
and  stubborn  conduct  of  her  hus-  bavbmrof 
band.  Althongh  he  was  living  in  Darnlev. 
the  palace  at  Stirling,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  and  amid  the  gaieties  which  ac- 
companied the  ceremony,  he  remained  shut  up  in  his 
own  apartment,  where  he  was  left  in  absolute  soli- 
tude, thus  proclaiming  to  all  both  the  queen's  do- 
mestic unhappiness  and  the  contempt  into  which  lie 
had  fallen.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  Btep  was 
taken  on  purpose  to  mortify  and  offend  his  consort, 
and  that  the  causes  of  it  aro  to  be  found  in  his 
sullen  and  jealous  temper,  and  tho  ill -disguised 
hostility  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Moray, 
Bothwell,  and  the  ruling  party  at  court;  while 
others  maintain  that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
his  absence  but  a  prohibition  from  tho  queen,  and 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  his  appearance 
either  at  the  baptism  or  at  the  subsequent  festivals.* 
Be  thia  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  throughout 
the  festivities  which  graced  this  joyous  occasion, 
the  father  of  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  re- 
mained in  sullen  seclusion,  deprived  of  everv 
appearance  of  power  or  respect,  shunned  by  the 
nobility  on  account  of  the  queen's  displeasure,  nnd 
even  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  living  under  the 
same  roof.  "  Tho  king,"  says  De  Croc,  "had  stil! 
given  out  that  he  would  depart  two  days  before 
the  baptism  ;  but  when  the  timo  came  on  he  mnde 
no  sign  of  removing  at  all,  only  he  still  kept  clon: 
within  his  own  apartment.  Tho  very  day  of  the 
baptism  be  sent  threo  several  times  desiring  me 
either  to  come  and  see  him,  or  to  appoint  him  an 
hour  that  he  might  come  to  me  in  my  lodgings; 
so  that  I  found  myself  obliged  at  last  to  signify  to 
him,  that  seeing  he  was  in  no  good  correspondence 
with  the  queen,  I  had  it  in  charge  from  the  most 
Christian  king  to  have  no  conference  with  hitn. 
And  I  caused  tell  him  likewise,  that  as  it  would 
not  be  very  proper  for  him  to  come  to  my  lodgings, 
becauso  there  was  .such  a  crowd  of  company  there, 
so  ho  might  know  that  there  were  two  passages  to 
it,  and  if  he  should  enter  by  the  one,  I  should  be 

*  Keith,  Preface,  p. 

t  'J  >  tier.  \-A.  vii.  p.  (,7;  Lrt;n*.  vol.  i.  p.  22.  CannUu 
states  that  Bedford  was  instructed  by  Elizabeth  not  to  give 
J)«niley  the  title  of  king;  and  Urn,  it  ha*  been  asserted 
was  the  cause  of  his  absence;  but  no  such  tiling  is  Id  be 
found  among  Retford's  instructions,  and  it  U  uttetlv  *t 
variance  with  the  advice  which  Bedford  gave  the  queen  by 
Melvil— that  she  would  entertain  her  husband  as  tdie  hail 
done  at  first,  for  her  own  honour  and  the  advancement  of 
her  affairs.  (See  Robertson,  vol.  i.  n.  333.)  The  "  History 
of  James  the  Sext"  positively  affirms,  that  "nather  dill 
King  Hcnrie  come  tliair,  albeit  he  waa  in  Stririling  all 
that  while,  nather  was  he  permitted  or  rcquyrit  to  cuai 
oiuuly." 
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rait-abed  to  go  out  by  tho  other.  His  bad  de- 
r^tatnt  is  incurable,  nor  can  there  be  any  good 
iTjcrtd  from  him  for  several  reasons,  which  I 
rrV.  tell  you  was  I  present  with  you.  I  can't 
w-'rA  to  foretel  how  all  may  turn,  but  I  will 
st  rhst  matters  cannot  subsist  long  as  they  are 
r.iwt  being  accompanied  by  sundry  bad  con- 

A  lew  days  after  the  baptism  of  her  son,  Mary 
JVion  *ad     yielded  to  tho  earnest  entreaty  of 
>f  Mor-    Moray,  Lethington,  and  Bothwell,t 
v a      hia     an,l  granted  a  pardon  to  Morton, 
Ruthvcn,  {  Lindsay,  and  seventy- 
's of  their  accomplices,  who  had  been  banished 
It  rlc  murder  of  Iliccio.    From  this  act  of  mercy 
i\f.  excepted  only  two  marked  delinquent* — Georiro 


jT^rbs, 


who  had  seized  tho  king's  dagger  and 


s-nrk  Iticcio  tho  first  blow,  and  Andrew  Ker,  of 
F:i*ionside,  who  had  presented  a  pistol  to  her 
i*~.i»t.  Darnley  had  throughout  strenuously  op- 
r..*cii  the  pardon  of  his  former  accomplices,  whom 
v.  had  betrayed  and  abandoned ;  and  knowing 
I-.  U  That  his  conduct  had  made  them  his  implacnblc 
e:  t-r:ics,  he  became  greatly  terrified  at  the  prospect 
C  rhc'ir  speedy  return.  So  highly  indeed  was  he 
:_firitd  and  alarmed  at  their  recall,  that  he 
'.Vjptly  quitted  Stirling  on  the  very  day  on  which 
pardon  of  the  exiles  was  signed,  and  took  up 
M-iidcncc  with  his  father,  the  Earl  of  I/cnnox, 

•  Glasgow.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time,  that 
tir*  was  a  design  to  apprehend  and  confine 
i-c  to  prison ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
.rend*  of  the  queen  alleged  that  he  had  it  in  con- 

station  to  seize  the  person  of  the  young  prince, 
v,  hare  him  crowned  without  delay,  and  to  assume 
'-e  government  in  his  name.§    The  queen  herself, 

ltirr*»  opinion  in  a  letter  to  tho  Scottish  ambus- 
d  Darnley.  Bador  in  France,  after  mentioning 
tifsc  rumours  and  the  efforts  sho  had  made  to 
trve  their  origin,  proceeds  to  speak  with  much 

-trity  of  the  perverse  and  jealous  behaviour  of 
I>iral<y.  "As  for  the  king  our  husband,"  said 
>Ht.  -  God  knows  always  our  part  towards  him ; 
ia-1  his  behaviour  and  thankfulness  to  us  is  equally 
~*U  known  to  God  and  the  world,  especially  our 
y*z  indifferent  subjects  see  it,  and  in  their  hearts 

*  Ex?  Croc  to  Archbishop  Beaton,  Stirling,  December  23, 
i  "'> ,  Ker.h,  Prfftee,  p.  7. 

»  "The  Ti«-eo  1ht«  bath  now  granted  to  tho  Karl  of 
H  -rt>a.  to  tho  Lord*  Ruthven  and  l.imU'ty,  their  relaxation 
=•  '•  f'l.-j.jn.    Thi:  Karl  of  Mmiv  h.t:^  ii  >ne  very  friendly 
"<-  q  ^rn  for  tiiera,  so  have  I,  according  to  your  nd.i<r'. 
T    Earls  llothwell  and  Atholl,  and  all  other  lord*,  hiding 
j'  -vw.  or  eU<i  §uch  pinion*  could  not  «•>  soon  have  been 
'  '  r  '—l'.nlfur'i  to  Ctctl.  30th  of  IVomtier,  1506.  Mor- 
« rnnlon  wu  facilitated  by  a  promise  which  ho  trans- 
>i  fp.m  Newcastle  by  his  kinwnan,  Archibald  Douglas, 
nn;  tho  baptism,  that  he  would  concur  with  hit  u»»o- 
•'■■»  in  a  bond  to  «upport  the  queen's  authority  and  to 
.>a  her  husband.    (See  Laing,  vol  ii.  pp.  3*5.1—366.) 
The  Kuthren  here  spoken  of  is  the  aon  of  the  I/ord 
-•"*iTrn  who  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  murdor.  This 

•  armniry  rufflAn  had  died  in  exile  some  months  previous 
tb«, 

r  ';■  The**  report*  were  attributed  to  "William  Hiegato  and 
■*  i  iun  Wi',c*T,  two  warrants  of  the  Archbishop  of  Gins- 
bat  when  interrogated  and  confronted  they  denied 
'~u  tiiey  had  ever  made  any  such  statements. 


we  doubt  not  condemn  the  same.  Always  we 
perceive  him  occupied  and  busy  enough  to  have 
inquisition  of  our  doings,  which,  God  willing,  shall 
always  bo  such  as  none  shall  have  occasion  to  bo 
offended  with  them,  or  to  report  of  us  anyways  but 
honourably,  however  he,  his  father,  and  their 
fautors  speak,  which  we  know  want  no  good  will 
to  make  us  have  ado  if  their  power  were  equivalent 
'  to  their  minds.  But  God  moderates  their  forces 
well  enough,  and  takes  the  nieanH  of  the  execution 
of  their  pretences  from  them  ;  for  wo  believe  they 
shall  find  none,  or  very  few,  approvers  of  their 
councils  and  devices  imagined  to  our  displeasure 
and  misliking.*" 

Hie  opinion  which  tho  queen  expressed  in  such 
decided  terms  respecting  tho  isolation  and  impo- 
tence of  her  husband  was  quite  correct.  His  conduct 
had  stripped  him  alike  of  character,  authority,  and 
adherents;  and  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  attacked  him  soon  after  his  The  king's 
return  to  Glasgow.  The  dangers  illness, 
to  which  tho  unhappy  prince  was  exposed  at  this 
time  must  have  been  well  known  to  many,  and  it 
was  not  unnaturally  affirmed  by  popular  rumour, 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  some  of  his  servants, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  Bothwcll  to  perpetrato 
this  crime.  The  report  however  was  false,  for  tho 
disease  threw  out  an  irruption  over  his  body,  and 
proved  to  be  tho  smallpox.  As  soon  as  Mary  heard 
of  his  illness,  she  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend 
him,  but  she  suffered  nearly  a  month  to  clap^o 
before  she  paid  him  a  visit! 

At  this  period  a  suspicious  incident  occurred, 
which  Mr.  Tytler  —  whose  labo-  Mv.sVrk.ui 
rious  researches  in  the  State  Paper    in.  nil  nt  cm. 

Office  first  brought  the  affair  to    InLlU.  J  *,til 
....  ,     n  .        Ji«M'ph  Kivcio 

light — regards  an  connected  with     ut,d  j„,,.[,h 

tho  conspiracy  to  which  Darnley  Lutyni. 
soon  after  fell  n  victim.  "In  Mary's  service," 
he  says,  "  there  were  two  Italians,  Joseph  Iliccio 
and  Joseph  Lutyni.  Joseph  Iticcio  was  brother 
to  the  unhappy  secretary,  David.  He  had  arrived 
in  Scotland  soon  after  his  brother's  murder,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  Mary  to  the  office  which 
it  left  vacant.  All  that  we  know  regarding  him 
is,  that  the  queen  treated  him  with  favour;  and 
Lennox,  after  tho  anamination  of  his  son,  the 
king,  publicly  named  him  as  one  of  the  murderers. 
Of  Lutyni  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was 
a  gentlemnn  in  the  queen's  household,  and  a:i  inti- 
mate friend  of  Jo-eph  Kiceio.  This  L\-*yni  Mary 
now  sent  on  a  mission  to  Fiance  (fith*  January, 
1 .166-7),  but  he  hud  only  reached  Berwick  when' 
she  dispatched  urgent  letters  directing  that  he 
should  be  instantly  apprehended  and  brought  back 
to  Scotland,  as  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  ub,c«,nded 
with  money.    Sir  William  Drury,  Marshal  of  Ber- 

KeitirKf^i"  Mar'  ^  Ar"hbisb°P  °f  6,M^ 
t  Carte  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  Mary's  affection  for  her 
husoand,  that  though  «he  never  had  tho  smaller  herself 
she  ventured  to  attend  him.  But  this  i»  »™i<tl£  r  ' 
Mary  is  known  to  have  had  tie  ^alhjx  in  l™^* 
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wick,  to  whom  these  letters  -were  addressed,  on 
examining  him  appears  to  have  found  upon  his 
person,  or  some  way  to  have  got  possession  of,  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  his  friend  Joseph  Kiccio ; 
and  its  contents  convinced  Drury  that  the  Scottish 
queen  dreaded  the  disclosure  of  some  important 
secret  of  which  Lutyni  had  possessed  himself. 
Alluding  to  Mary's  letters,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  the  slight  reasons  assigned  for  his  appre- 
hension and  her  great  anxiety  to  have  him  again 
in  her  hands,  Drury  observed  to  Cecil — 'And 
therefore  giveth  me  to  think  that  I  can  gather  as 
well  of  the  matter  as  of  the  gentleman,  that  it  is 
not  it  [the  money]  that  the  queen  seeketh  so  much, 
as  to  recover  his  person ;  for  I  have  learned  the 
man  had  credit  there,  and  now  the  queen  mis- 
trusteth  lest  he  should  offer  his  service  here  in 
England,  and  thereby  might  with  better  occasion 
utter  something  either  prejudicial  to  her,  or  that 
she  would  be  loath  should  be  disclosed  but  to 
those  she  plcascth.' 

"  Riccio's  letter  was  certainly  fitted  to  raiso  these 
suspicious.  He  told  Lutyni  that  they  wero  both 
vehemently  blamed,  that  they  were  accused  of  act- 
ing a  double  part,  and  that  Lutyni  in  particular  was 
railed  at  as  having  been  prying  into  the  queen's 
private  papers;  and  he  implored  him,  when  ex- 
amined on  his  return,  as  he  valued  his  own  safety 
and  his  friend's  life,  to  adhere  to  a  certain  story 
which  he  [Riccio]  had  already  told  the  queen.  On 
interrogating  Lutyni,  Drury  found  him  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  affirming  that  if  he  were  sent  back 
to  Scotland  it  would  be  to  'a  prepared  death.' 
Upon  this  he  consulted  Cecil,  and  received  orders 
not  to  deliver  him  up,  but  to  detain  him  at  Ber- 
wick. The  whole  circumstances  arc  exceedingly 
obscure ;  but  it  appears  to  me  certain  from  Riccio's 
letter  that  Lutyni  had  become  acquainted  through 
him  with  some  secret,  the  betrayal  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  ;  that  Mary  suspected  that 
he  had  stolen  or  read  some  of  her  private  papers ; 
that  she  had  determined  to  examine  him  her* 
self  upon  this  point;  and  that  everything  de- 
pended on  his  deceiving  the  queen  on  his  return, 
by  adhering  to  the  talc  which  had  already  been 
told  her.  "When  it  is  considered  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Bothwcll,  Lethington,  and  their  accomplices, 
had  already  resolved  on  the  king's  death — when 
we  recollect  the  conference  at  Craigmillar,  in  which 
they  had  hinted  their  intentions  to  the  queen,  and 
had  been  commanded  by  her  to  do  nothing  that 
would  touch  her  honour — when  wo  know  that 
Bothwcll,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest 
favour  with  Mary,  was  the  custodier  also  of  the 
written  band  for  the  murder  of  Darnley — there 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  presumption  that  Joseph 
Riccio,  who  must  have  hated  the  king  as  the  prin- 
cipal assassin  of  his  brother,  had  joined  the  plot ; 
that  his  terrors  arose  out  of  his  having  revealed  to 
Lutyni  the  conspiracy  for  Darnley's  murder  j  and 
that  the  queen  suspecting  it  had  resolved  to  secure 
his  person."  • 

•  T)  tier,  vol.  vii.  pp.  71—74  ;  and  Treed  and  Illustra- 


Mcanwhilc  the  plot  against  the  life  of  the  king 
was  steadily  advancing.  Bothwcll,     The  plot  U 
eucer  to  obtain  new  accomplices,    made  known 
had  already  gained  the  concur-     w  Mmwu- 
rcnec  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Lord 
Caithness;  and  no  sooner  had  Morton  returned 
from  his  banishment,  in  the  month  of  January, 
15G6 — 7,  than  he  proceeded  to  meet  him  at  Whit- 
tingham,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Douglas,  his  near 
relative,  and  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  a  man  of  so  much  ability  and  reso- 
lution.  As  an  inducement  for  him  to  take  part  in 
the  projected  enterprise,  Bothwell  assured  him  that 
the  queen  had  given  her  consent.    Morton  does 
not  appear  to  have  expressed  cither  surprise  or 
disapprobation  on  hearing  of  the  plot;  but  the 
banishment  he  had  just  suffered  had  rendered  him 
more  cautious,  and  he  replied  that  as  he  was  just 
relieved  from  exile,  and  was  still  forbidden  to 
approach  the  court,  he  was  unwilling  to  meddle 
with  new  troubles  when  he  had  scarcely  got  rid  of 
an  old  offence  ;  and  on  this  ground  declined  to  join 
the  conspiracy.    In  a  second  interview,  to  which 
Lethington  was  admitted,  Bothwell  renewed  his 
urgent  solicitations,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  queen  that  Darnley  should  be  removed ; 
but  the  crafty  baron  still  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  unless  the  queen's  written 
consent  was  produced.    *'  I  desired  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,"  said  he,  in  his  dying  confession,  "  to 
bring  me  the  queen's  handwrite  of  this  matter  for 
a  warrant,  and  then  I  would  give  him  an  answer, 
otherwise  I  would  not  mell  [intermeddle]  there- 
with ;  which  warrant  he  never  purchased  [pro- 
cured]  unto  me."  •    Upon  this  Bothwcll  and 
Lethington  returned  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied, 
at  Morton's  request,  by  Archibald  Douglas,  41  tc 
return  with  such  answer  as  they  should  receive  o! 
her  majesty."    Douglas  was  soon  after  ordered  bj 
the  secretary  to  proceed  to  Whittinghnm,  and  ttl 
Morton  that  "  tho  queen  would  receive  no  speed 
of  the  matter  appointed  unto  him."    Having  ex 
pressed  a  wish  that  the  answer  entrusted  to  hin 
should  be  made  more  clear  and  explicit,  Lcthingtoi 
replied  that "  the  earl  would  sufficiently  understant 
it."  t    Shortly  after,  Morton  proceeded  to  St.  An 
drew's,  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  and,  a  day  o 
two  before  the  murder  was  committed,  Douglas  wa 
again  dispatched  to  let  Morton  know  that  the  affai 
was  near  its  conclusion,  and  to  request'  his  concur 
rer.ee  and  aid ;  but  the  earl  replied,  that  since  th 
written  warrant  from  the  queen,  which  Bothwel 
had  promised,  had  not  been  produced,  he  woul- 

tions,  No.  II.,  where  the  document*  referred  to  are  jrive 
at  length.  Lutyni  was  sent  back  to  Edinburgh  by  Drur 
•bout  a  week  after  the  murder  of  the  king.  On  bis  am*i 
Mary  did  not  see  him,  but  directed  that  he  should  t 
examined  by  Bothwell,  who  was  apparently  satisfied  »it 
the  reasons  tho  Italian  gave  for  his  night,' and  permitti 
him  to  return  to  Berwick.  Tho  queen  at  tho  same  tin: 
sent  him  a  present  of  thirty  crowns,  and  he  soon  after  lc 
the  country,  expressing  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  h 
escape. 

*  Morton's  confession,  in  Laing,  rol.  ii.  p.  364. 
t  Letter  from  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  Uuceu  of  Scot 
ibid.,  p.  366. 
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Hue  nothing  to  do  with  the  project  "Whether 
Bothwell  had  made  an  unauthorised  uso  of  Mary's 
us*,  in  order  to  gain  the  assistance  of  Morton, 
«  prudential  motives  alone  induced  Mary  to  refuse 
topve  her  written  sanction  to  tho  plot,  is  one  of  the 
rsT  disputed  points  connected  with  this  atrocious 
ifetr.  It  is  contended  by  Laing,  that  as  the  queen 
tnwlf,  previous  to  the  conferences  in  England, 
irnred  her  knowledge  that  Lethington  and  Morton 
v<re  privy  to  the  murder,  and  declared  that  the 
fcnacr  at  least  would  be  very  loath  to  appear 
against  her,  she  must  have  been  fully  apprised  of 
tic  interview  which  Bothwell  and  the  secretary 
bad  with  Morton  at  Whittingham ;  and  as  that 
interview  must  have  taken  place  during  her  ab- 
sence at  Glasgow,  when  Bothwell  was  employed  to 
provide  a  house  for  the  reception  of  her  husband, 
the  Kile  purport  of  the  message  brought  by  Archi- 
bald Douglas  was  to  show  to  Morton  that  the  queen 
Toald  hear  no  speech,  not  of  the  murder, — of  which 
rac  least  intimation  must  have  alarmed  her,  if 
innocent, — but  of  the  written  warrant,  the  matter 
promised  or  appointed  unto  him,  which  Morton 
demanded  under  her  hand.    This  conclusion,  ho 
fostends,  is  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  Morton, 
aft cr  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  accessory  to  the 
aaxder.  When  the  apparent  justice  of  his  sentence 
•n*  nrged  by  the  clergy  who  attended  him,  inns- 
scch  as  he  had  confessed  his  foreknowledge  and 
ttQccalment  of  the  crime,  he  replied,  that  he  durst 
wc  reveal  it,  for  fear  of  his  life.  "  For  at  that  time 
s>w horn  should  I  reveal  it?  To  the  queen?  She  was 
lie  doer  thereof.    I  was  minded  to  have  told  it  to 
tie  king,  but  yet  I  durst  not,  for  fear  of  my  life ; 
for  I  knew  him  to  be  sic  a  bairn  [such  a  child], 
that  there  was  nothing  told  him  but  he  would 
reveal  it  to  her  again,  and  therefore  I  durst  not, 
fcr  fear  of  my  life."    "  It  is  evident,"  says  Mr. 
Laing,  "  that  Morton  required  the  queen's  warrant 
in  writing,  not  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  concerning 
her  intentions  (of  which  he  could  have  little  doubt 
when  he  considered  her  as  the  doer),  but  to  retain 
it  in  his  custody  for  his  own  vindication,  if  the 
marder  should  afterwards  be  laid  to  his  charge."  * 
On  the  22nd  of  January  Mary  set  out  for  G las- 
Mary'*  visit    ffow»  to  P«y  *  visit  to  the-  king, 
to  Darnley  at    who  was  now  partially  recovered 
GLugov.      from  his  illness.    Ho  appears  to 
have  received  some  vague  warnings  of  the  plot 
against  his  life,  and  had  recently  heard  from  one 
of  his  servants  that  the  queen  had  expressed  hcr- 
f-elf  towards  him  in  very  harsh  terms.    He  was 
therefore  greatly  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
visit,  and  not  without  apprehensions  as  to  its  object. 
Under  this  feeling,  he  sent  a  gentleman  named 
Crawford,  one  of  his  father's  retainers,  to  meet  the 
qoccn,  with  a  message  excusing  himself  for  not 
waiting  upon  her  in  person,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  afraid  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  sharp  words 
which  she  had  spoken  of  him.   To  this  Mury  an- 
twered,  that  "  there  was  no  receipt  could  serve 
against  fear,"  and  that  if  he  did  not  feel  conscious 
•  Laing,  rol.  i.  p.  30;  vol.  iL  p.  81. 
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of  guilt,  ho  would  have  had  no  apprehension  of 
danger.  On  reaching  Glasgow  she  proceeded  to 
Daniloy's  bedchamber,  and,  after  some  conversa- 
tion on  indifferent  topics,  the  subject  of  their 
mutual  estrangement  was  introduced.  He  ex- 
pressed deep  penitence  for  his  offences,  complained 
of  her  cruelty  in  refusing  to  accept  of  his  profes- 
sions of  regret  and  offers  of  amendment,  pleaded 
his  youth  and  the  want  of  good  counsel  in  exten- 
uation of  his  errors,  and,  with  many  declarations 
of  his  unalterable  affection  for  her,  solemnly  pro- 
mised that  if  she  would  once  more  forgive  him,  lie 
would  never  again  offend  her.  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  reminded  him  of  his  intention  to  retire  to 
tho  continent,  and  of  the  project  ascribed  to  him 
by  Hiegatc  and  Walcar.  He  affirmed  that  he  had 
never  been  serious  in  his  threats  of  leaving  tho 
kingdom,  and  vehemently  denied  the  truth  of  the 
other  charge.  He  then  informed  her  that  he  had 
learned  from  tho  Laird  of  Minto  that  she  had 
refused  to  sign  a  paper  which  had  been  presented 
to  her  at  Craiirmillar,  subscribed  bv  certain  others, 
authorising  hi*  seizure,  and,  if  he  resisted,  his  assas- 
sination. He  added,  that  he  would  never  think 
that  she  who  was  his  own  proper  flesh  would  do 
him  any  hurt;  and  if  any  others  should  intend  to 
injure  him,  they  should  buy  it  dear,  unless  they 
took  him  sleeping.  Ho  expressed  his  extreme 
delight  at  seeing  her  once  more  by  his  side,  and 
be^ed  her  never  to  leave  him  ugain.  Mary  refused 
to  lake  up  her  residence  in  the  same  house,  as  ho 
was  not  yet  purified  from  his  sickness,  which  could 
not  be  done  there.  She  then  told  him,  that  as  he 
was  weak  and  unable  to  bear  much  fatigue,  she- 
had  brought  a  litter  with  her  to  carry  him  to 
Craigmillar ;  and  he  declared  his  readiness  to  accom- 
pany her,  if  sho  would  consent  that  they  should 
ngain  live  together  as  husband  and  wife.  Sho 
promised  that  it  should  be  as  he  had  spoken,  and 
gavo  him  her  hand ;  but  added,  that  he  must  bo 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  his  sickness  first,  winch  she 
trusted  he  shortly  would  be,  as  *he  intended  to 
give  him  the  bath  at  Craigmillar.  Sho  also  re- 
quested that  he  would  keep  their  reconciliation 
secret,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to  some  of  the 
lords ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  mislike  it. 

As  soon  as  this  remarkable  interview  terminated, 
Darnley  related  all  that  had  passed  to  Thomas 
Crawford,  and  requested  him  to  communicato  tho 
particulars  to  his  father,  Lenuox.  Crawford  im- 
mediately committed  tho  conversation  to  writing, 
"  as  nearly  word  for  word  as  his  memory  would  »■".. » e 
him,"  and  tho  paper,  which  still  exists,  endorsed 
by  Cecil,  was  produced  by  him  when  he  was  ex- 
amined on  oath  before  the  Commissioners  at  York, 
December  9th,  1568.  He  also  states  that  he  was 
asked  by  Darnley  what  he  thought  of  the  queen's 
proposal  to  carry  him  to  Craigmillar.  "  She  treats 
your  majesty  too  like  a  prisoner,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Why  should  you  not  be  taken  to  one  of  your  own 
houses  in  Edinburgh?" — "It  struck  me  much  in 
the  same  way,"  answered  Darnley,  "and  1  have- 
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fears  enough ;  but  may  God  judge  between  us.  I 
have  her  promise  only  to  trust  to ;  but  I  have  put 
myself  in  her  hands,  and  I  shall  go  with  her, 
though  she  should  murder  me."  • 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  how  is  this 

Roa»on.  assigned  8uddc.U  chanSe  in  ^H  ^aviour 
for  Mary'*  altered  — this  attempt  to  remove  the  sus- 
hdiaviour  to     picion  and  to  regain  the  confidence 
her  husband.      Qf  ^cv  husband — to  bo  accounted 
for  ?   Her  apologists  affirm,  that  Darnley's  dangers 
awakened  all  the  gentleness  of  hor  nature,  and  she 
forgot  the  wrongs  she  had  endured.    "  Time,"  they 
say,  "  had  abated  the  vivacity  of  her  resentment ; 
and,  after  its  paroxysm  was  past,  she  was  more  dis- 
posed to  weep  over  her  afflictions,  than  to  indulge 
herself  in  revenge.  The  softness  of  grief  prepared  her 
for  a  returning  tenderness.    His  distresses  effected 
it.  Her  memory  shut  itself  to  his  errors  and  imper- 
fections, and  was  only  open  to  his  better  qualities 
and  accomplishments.   Ho  himself,  affected  with 
tho  near  prospect  of  death,  thought  with  sorrow 
of  the  injuries  ho  had  committed  against  her.  Tho 
news  of  his  repentanco  was  sent  to  her.    She  re- 
collected the  ardour  of  that  affection  ho  had  lighted 
up  in  her  bosom,  and  the  happiness  with  which 
she  had  surrendered  herself  to  him  in  tho  bloom 
and  ripeness  of  her  beauty.    Her  infant  son,  the 
pledge  of  their  love,  being  continually  in  her 
sight,  inspired  her  sensibilities.     Tho  plan  of 
lenity  which  she  had  previously  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  him ;  her  design  to  excite  oven  the  appro- 
bation of  her  enemies  by  tho  propriety  of  her 
conduct;  tho  advices  of  Elizabeth,  by  tho  Earl  of 
Bedford,  to  entertain  him  with  respect ;  the  appre- 
hension lest  the  royal  dignity  might  suffer  any 
diminution  by  the  universal  distaste  with  which 
ho  was  beheld  by  hor  subjects  5  and  her  certainty 
and  knowledgo  of  the  angry  passions  which  her 
chief  counsellors  had  fostered  against  him, — all  con- 
curred to  divest  her  heart  of  every  sentiment  of 
bitterness,  and  to  melt  it  down  in  sympathy  and 
sorrow.   Yielding  to  tender  and  anxious  emotions, 
she  left  her  capital  and  her  palace  in  the  severest 
season  of  the  year  to  wait  upon  him.    Her  assi- 
duities communicated  to  him  tho  most  flattering 
solaoemcnt;  and  while  she  liugered  about  his 
person  with  a  fond  solicitude  and  a  delicate  atten- 
tion, he  felt  that  the  sickness  of  his  mind  and  tho 
virulence  of  his  disease  were  diminished."    On  the 
other  hand,  those  writers  who  have  taken  an  un- 
favourable view  of  Mary's  character  and  conduct, 
arc  of  opinion  that  tho  sudden  transition  which 
she  made  from  jealousy  and  distrust  to  apparently 
strong  affection,  wears  a  very  suspicious  air,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  artifice,  not  of 
any  real  change  of  feeling  towards  her  husband. 
Her  conduct,  they  affirm,  showed  that  she  no 
longer  felt  that  warmth  of  conjugal  affection 
which  prompts  to  sympathy,  and  delights  iu  all 
thoso  tender  offices  which  sooth  and  alleviate 

•  Depontion  of  Thnmas  Crawford.  MS.  State  Paper 
Office;  Tytler,  vol.  vu.  p.  78;  Anderson's  Collections, 
vul.  ir.  p.  m.  * 


sickness  and  pain.  "When  she  heard  of  the 
king's  illness,  she  did  not  even  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  passion.  Notwithstanding  his 
dangor,  she  amused  herself  with  excursions  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  country,  and  suffered  near  a 
month  to  elapse  before  she  visited  him  at  Glasgow. 
By  this  time  the  violence  of  tho  distemper  was 
over,  and  the  king,  though  weak  and  languishing, 
was  out  of  all  danger.  The  breach  between  Mary 
and  her  husband  was  not  occasioned  by  auy  of 
those  slight  disgusts  which  interrupt  the  domestic 
union  without  dissolving  it  altogether.  Almost  all 
tho  passions  which  operate  with  greatest  violence 
on  a  femalo  mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  most  d»u- 
gcrous  extremes,  concurred  in  raising  and  foment- 
ing this  unliappy  quarrel.  Ingratitude  for  the 
favours  she  had  bestowed — contempt  of  her  person 
— violations  of  the  marriage  vow — encroachments 
on  her  power— conspiracies  against  her  favourites 
—jealousy,  insolence,  and  obstinacy,  were  the  inju- 
ries of  which  Mary  had  great  reason  to  complain. 
She  felt  them  with  the  utmost  sensibility ;  and, 
added  to  tho  anguish  of  disappointed  love,  they 
produced  those  symptoms  of  despair  which  we 
have  already  described.  Her  resentment  against 
the  king  seems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  timo 
of  his  leaving  Stirling.  In  a  letter  written  with 
hor  own  hand  to  her  ambassador  in  France,  only 
two  days  dofore  she  set  out  for  Glasgow,  no  token 
of  this  sudden  reconciliation  appear,  no  indication 
is  given  of  returning  affection,  no  intimation  of  her 
intended  journey,  no  allusiou  whatever  is  made  to 
his  sickness,  or  to  his  absence  from  court  On  tho 
contrary,  it  contains  bitter  reflections  on  his  past 
ingratitude,  on  his  jealous  and  busy  inquisition  into 
her  actions,  and  on  his  inclination  to  disturb  her 
government,  if  he  were  able,  in  conjunction  with 
his  father  and  their  friends,  whoso  attempts  she 
treat*  at  the  same  timo  with  contempt  and  scorn. 
Tho  conclusion,  it  is  alleged,  which  theso  facts 
seem  to  warrant  is  strengthened  by  the  consider- 
ation that  Darnley's  murder,  which  was  perpe- 
trated a  few  days  afterwards,  caused  her  no  grief, 
inspired  her  with  no  regret,  called  forth  in  her  no 
desire  for  vengeance,  and  induced  her  to  take  no 
means  for  bringing  the  assassins  to  justice,  and, 
above  all,  when  sho  became,  shortly  afterwards,  tho 
wife  of  her  husband's  murderer.* 

Two  of  Mary's  celebrated  letters  to  Bothwell 
wore  written  during  her  brief  stay     Her  letter* 
at  Glasgow  and  if  their  genuine-  ^BgJjJ^ 
ness  can  be  relied  on,  certainly  6 
furnish  conclusive  evidcuce  of  her  dissimulation.! 
The  first  of  these,  written  two  days  after  her  arrival, 
was  sent  by  a  Frenchman  named  Nicolas  Hubert, 
but  usually  called  Paris,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  whom  Bothwell,  whoso  servant  ho  had  been, 
had  placed  in  the  queen's  service,  and  who  was 

•  See  Dr.  Gilbert  8tcwart'«  History  of  Scotland;  Bell'» 
Life  of  Queen  Mary,  chap.  xx. ;  Tytlor'a  Vindication  ol 
Mary  Quoen  of  Scot*,  vol.  li.  p.  69  ;  Laing'a  Uistory,  vol.  1. 
p.  26 ;  Bobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  3M ;  Miraet,  vol.  1.  p.  , 

t  See  Appendix  13,  in  reference  to  Mary  «  Letter*  *nu 
Sonnets  to  BothwelL. 
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■e  of  the  agents  employed  in  the  murder  of  her 
L-shand.    After  an  account  of  her  journey  to 
l---^*'.  she  proceeds  to  describe  her  interview 
•m.  Damley,  his  mistrust  and  apprehensions  of 
tags,  and  his  expressions  of  devoted  affection, 
miy  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  deposition  of 
Crawford,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
s/UcvI&rs  were  communicated  by  Darnley.  She 
i\n  joes  on  to  say — "  I  made  as  though  I  thought 
*l  to  be  true,  and  that  I  would  think  upon  it.  You 
mtr  heard  him  speak  better,  nor  more  humbly  j 
ltd  if  1  had  not  proof  that  his  heart  is  as  soft  as 
»tx.  and  mine  as  hard  as  diamond,  whereuntil  no 
Ui*  can  make  breach  but  that  which  comes  forth 
U  jour  hand,  I  would  have  almost  had  pity  of  him. 
However,  fear  nothing,  for  the  place  shall  hold 
arto  the  death.    Remember,  in  recompense  hereof, 
tbt  ye  suffer  not  your  heart  to  be  won  by  that 
Use  race  *  that  will  travel  no  less  with  you  for 
it  tame.    I  do  here  a  work  that  I  hate  much ;  but 
:  bid  begun  it  this  morning,  and  you  would  list  to 
-agh  to  see  me  lie  so  well — at  the  least  to  dissemble 
h  veil — and  to  tell  him  truth  betwixt  bands.  We 
m  coupled  with  two  false  races ;  the  devil  sunder 
«,  sad  God  knit  us  together  for  ever  for  tho  most 
bithful  couple  that  ever  he  united.  Send  me  word 
vast  you  have  determined  hereupon,  thst  we  may 
bow  by  the  one  tne  other's  siind  for  marring  of 
ujthing.  I  am  weary,  and  am  going  to  sleep,  and 
7"  I  eacnot  forbear  scribbling  as  long  as  there 
suy  paper.    Cursed  be  this  pocky  fellow  that 
suaieth  me  thus  much!  for  I  had  a  pleasanter 
amer  to  discourse  unto  you  but  for  him.  This 
in  I  have  wrought  till  two  of  the  clock  upon  this 
bracelet  to  put  the  key  in  the  olift  of  it,  which  is 
ud  with  two  laces.   I  have  had  so  little  time, 
titt  it  is  very  ill  made,  but  I  will  make  a  fairer ; 
ud  in  the  meantime  take  heed  that  none  of  those 
&st  be  here  do  sec  it,  for  all  the  world  would 
iaow  it,  for  I  have  made  it  in  haste  in  their  pre- 
tence.   To  be  short,  he  will  not  come  but  with 
tradition  that  I  shall  promise  to  be  with  him  as 
bretofbre,  at  bed  and  board,  and  that  I  shall  for- 
*xte  him  no  more ;  and  upon  my  word  he  would 
so  whatsoever  I  will,  and  will  como,  but  he  hath 
prayed  me  to  tarry  till  after  to-morrow.   To  mako 
him  trust  me  I  must  feign  something  unto  him ; 
ud  therefore,  when  he  desired  me  to  promise  that 
Then  he  should  be  well  we  should  make  but  one 
bed,  I  told  him  (feigning  to  believe  his  fair  pro- 
aises)  that  if  he  did  not  change  his  mind  between 
Uuj  time  and  that,  I  was  contented,  bo  as  he  would 
»y  nothing  thereof;  for  (to  tell  it  between  us  two) 
tike  lords  wished  no  ill  to  htm,  but  did  fear  lest, 
t  ■Liiderm^  the  threatening  which  he  made  in  case 
we  did  agree  together,  he  would  make  them  feel 
the  small  account  they  have  made  of  him,  and  that 
:.e  r.ould  persuade  me  to  pursue  some  of  them ;  and 
lor  this  respect  should  be  in  jealousy,  if  without 
tieir  knowledge  I  did  break  the  game  made  to  the 
testrary  in  their  presence.    And  he  said  unto  me, 
'try  pleasant  and  merry, '  Think  you  that  they  do 
•  Lsdj  Bothwcll's  family. 


the  more  esteem  you  therefore  ?  But  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  talked  to  me  of  the  lords.  I  hope 
that  you  desire  now  that  we  should  live  a  happy 
life;  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  could  not  be  but 
greater  inconvenience  should  happen  us  both  thau 
you  think.  But  I  will  do  now  whatsoever  you  will 
have  me  do :  I  will  love  all  those  thst  you  shall 
love,  and  so  as  you  make  them  to  love  me  also.' 
To  be  short,  he  will  go  anywhere  upon  my  word. 
Alas!  I  never  deceived  anybody;  but  I  remit 
myself  wholly  to  your  will,  and  send  me  word 
what  I  shall  do ;  and  whatsoever  happen  to  me,  I 
will  obey  you.  Now,  if  to  please  you,  my  dear 
life,  I  spare  neither  honour,  conscience,  nor  hasard, 
nor  greatness,  take  it  in  good  part,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  your  false  brother-in- 
law,  to  whom  I  pray  you  give  no  credit  against  the 
most  faithfull  lover  that  ever  you  had  or  shall  have. 
See  not  also  her  [Lady  Both  well]  whose  feigned  tears 
you  ought  not  more  to  regard  than  the  true  travails 
which  I  endure  to  deserve  her  place,  for  obtaining 
of  which,  against  my  own  nature,  I  do  betray  those 
that  could  lett  [hinder]  me.  God  forgive  me,  and 
give  you,  my  only  love,  the  good  luck  and  pros- 
perity that  your  humble  and  faithfull  lover  doth 
wish  unto  you,  who  hopcth  shortly  to  be  another 
thing  unto  you,  for  the  reward  of  my  pains.  It  is 
very  late,  although  I  should  never  be  weary  in 
writing  to  you,  yet  will  I  end,  after  kissing  of 
your  hands.''  Notwithstanding  her  professions  of 
devoted  attachment  to  Both  well,  she  expressed 
herself  disgusted  at  the  perfidy,  or  "  hateful  deli- 
beration," which  her  passion  induced  her  to  prac- 
tise. "  You  constrain  me  so  to  dissimulate,"  she 
said,  "  that  I  am  horrified,  seeing  that  you  do  not 
merely  force  me  to  play  the  part  of  a  traitress.  I 
pray  you  to  remember,  that  if  desire  to  please  you 
did  not  fores  me,  I  would  rather  die  than  commit 
these  things,  for  my  heart  bleeds  to  do  them." 
Carried  away  by  the  violence  of  her  love,  she  told 
Bothwell  that  she  would  obey  him  in  all  things, 
and  begged  him  not  to  ooneeivo  a  bad  opinion  of 
her,  "  because,''  she  continued,  "  you  yourself  are 
the  occasion  of  it.  I  would  never  act  against  him 
to  gratify  my  own  private  revenge."  • 

If  wo  may  credit  the  confession  of  Paris  upon 
his  trial,  along  with  this  communication  he  was 
charged  to  deliver  to  Bothwell  a  purse  containing 
three  or  four  hundred  crowns,  together  with  tho 
bracelets  to  which  the  queen  referred  in  her  letter. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  inquire  of  Bothwell  and 
Lethington  whether,  on  Darnley's  return,  he  was 
to  be  lodged  at  Craigmillar  or  Kirk-of-Field,  that 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  good  air ;  as  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  he  should  not  take  up  his 
residence  at  Holyrood,  lest  tho  young  prince  should 
catch  the  disease,  t  To  this  matter  reference  is 
made  in  the  letter  to  Bothwell :  "  Let  me  know 
what  you  have  determined  to  do  touching  you  know 

•  Laing,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  pp.  150 — 191. 

t  Second  deposition  of  Niootas  Hubert,  named  Paris, 
Laing,  voL  ii.  p.  809;  Htcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  1. 
p.  603. 
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what,  that  we  may  understand  each  other,  and 
that  nothing  may  be  done  otherwise."  Paris 
affirms  that  he  fulfilled  these  commissions,  and 
■waited  upon  Bothwell  and  Lethington,  who  were 
both  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  convey 
Darnloy  to  the  Kirk-of- Field,  which  was  a  suburb 
of  Edinburgh,  occupied  by  gardens  and  buildings, 
aud  from  its  airy  situation  well  fitted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  an  invalid.  One  of  the  houses  situated 
beside  the  town  wall,  in  a  comparatively  solitary 
place,  and  belonging  to  Robert  Balfour,  a  brother 
of  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  drawn  up  the  bond 
for  the  murder,  was  selected  by  the  conspirators  as 
suitable  for  the  execution  of  their  infamous  pro- 
ject. Paris  declared  that  he  twice  perceived  Both- 
well  in  conference  with  James  Balfour,  and  that  he 
was  finally  sent  back  with  the  following  message  : 
"  Return  to  tho  queen,  and  commend  mo  very 
humbly  to  her  grace,  and  tell  her  all  will  go  well, 
for  Mr.  James  Balfour  and  I  havo  not  slept  the 
whole  night ;  so  we  have  set  all  things  in  order,  and 
have  got  ready  the  house.  And  tell  the  queen  that 
I  send  to  her  this  diamond  by  your  hands,  and  that 
if  I  had  my  heart  I  would  send  it  to  her  very  wil- 
lingly."* 

On  the  27th  of  January  Mary  and  Darnley  left 
Return  of  the    Glasgow  together,  and  travelled  by 
king  nnd  queen  slow  and  easy  stages  to  Edinburgh, 
to  Jidiuburgh.  wj,jc|,  they  reached  on  the  last 
day  of  this  month.   Bothwell  met  them  with  his 
attendants  a  short  way  from  the  capital,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  the  Kirk-of-Field.  The  largest 
and  most  commodious  residence  in  this  quarter  was 
the  duke's  lodging,  as  it  was  called,  the  town-house 
of  tho  Duke  of  Chatelherault.    On  their  arrival, 
Nolaon,  Darnlcy's  servant,  was  about  to  prepare 
this  mansion  for  the  reception  of  his  master ;  but 
the  queen  prevented  him,  and  informed  him  that 
tho  king  was  to  take  u;>  his  residence  in  Balfour's 
house,  whither  tho  necessary  furniture  was  con- 
veyed.!   This  house,  which  was  speedily  destined 
Situation  of    to  become  so  notorious,  from  its 
the  Kirk-of-    connection  with  the  fate  of  the 
"       unhappy  Darnley,  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  prebendaries  of  the  Kirk-of-Field.J 

*  Second  deposition  of  Paris;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

t  "It  was duvvsit  in  Glasgow  that  the  king  suld  have  lyne 
first  at  CrafgmHlar ;  but  becaus  he  had  nae  will  thairof, 
tho  purpose  was  altered,  and  conclusion  taken  that  he  euld 
Ij  beside  the  Kirk-of-Field,  at  quhilk  tynie  this  deponir 
belicvit  ever  he  suld  havo  hud  the  duke's  house,  thinking 
it  to  be  the  Ingoing  preparit  for  him ;  but  the  contra  re  was 
then  schawin  to  hira  by  tho  queen,  wha  conveyit  him 
to  the  uther  house  ;  and  at  his  coming  thereto  the  chalmir 
[chamber]  was  hung,  and  ane  new  bed  of  black  figured 
velvet  standing  therein." —  Evidence  of  Thomas  Jt'tUon 
concerning  (he  murder  of  King  Henry  Darnley.  Laing, 
vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

X  " '  fhe  Kirk-of-Field,  in  which,'  says  MeMl, 4  the  king 
was  lodged,  in  a  place  of  good  air,  where  he  might  best 
recover  bis  health,'  belonged  to  ltobert  Balfour,  the  pro- 
vost, or  head  prebendury  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Mary-in-thc- Fields,  so  called  because  it  was  beyond  tho 
city  wall  when  first  built.  When  the  wall  was  afterwards 
extended  it  enclosed  tho  Kirk-of-Field,  as  well  as  the 
house  of  tho  provost  and  prebendaries.  The  Kirk-of-Field, 
witli  the  grounds  pertaining  to  it,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  college,  and  of  those  buildings  which  stand  be- 


lt was  small,  confined,  and  insecure,  consisting  only 
of  two  stories,  one  of  which  contained  a  cellar  and 
another  room,  and  tho  other  a  gallery,  which  ex- 
tended above  the  cellar,  and  a  bedchamber,  which 
corresponded  with  the  room  on  the  groundfloor. 
Darnley  was  established  in  this  chamber,  while  his 
three  sen-ants,  Taylor,  Nelson,  and  Edward  Simons, 
occupied  the  gallery.  The  cellar  on  the  ground- 
floor  was  transformed  into  a  kitchen;  and  the 
queen  had  a  bed  prepared  for  herself  in  the  room 
immediately  below  Darnlcy's  bedchamber.  By  her 
directions,  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
which  communicated  between  the  groundfloor  and 
the  upper  rooms  was  removed,  and  employed  as  a 
cover  for  tho  vat  in  which  Darnley  was  bathed ; 
so  that  no  security  but  the  portal-doors  of  the  gate 
remained.* 

During  the  ten  dayB  which  Darnley  spent  iu 
this  residence,  Mary  attended  him  Behaviour 
with  the  most  assiduous  care ;  of  Mary  to 
she  passed  much  of  the  day  in  his  Lurnlc}. 
society,  and  slept  several  nights  in  the  chamber 
under  his  apartment.  The  marks  of  tenderness 
and  affection  which  she  showed  him  seem  to  have 
partially  dispelled  his  suspicions  and  fears ;  and, 
though  not  without  some  apprehensions  of  the  plot 
which  had  been  formed  against  his  life,  he  trusted 
to  tho  queen's  promises,  and  evidently  believed  that 
her  presence  would  protect  him  from  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  But  while  the  unhappy 
princo  was  indulging  these  dreams  of  security,  and 
the  reconciliation  between  the  queen  and  him  seemed 
complete,  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
Many  persons  entertained  suspicions  of  Both- 
well's  murderous  designs,  but  no  one  durst  apprist 

tween  Infirmary  and  Drummond  Street.  In  the  extend* 
line  of  the  wall,  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Totterros 
Port,  was  at  first  denominated  the  Kirk-of-Field  Port,  fron 
its  vicinity  to  the  church  of  that  name.  The  wail  ran  ex» 
from  this  port,  along  the  south  side  of  tho  present  coll.'.-' 
and  the  north  side  of  Drummond  Street,  where  a  part  \ 
still  to  be  seen  in  its  original  state.  The  house  stood  a 
some  distance  from  the  kirk ;  and  the  latter,  from  th 
period  of  the  Reformation,  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  cit; 
had  not  yet  stretched  in  this  direction  much  farther  thaj 
the  Cowgate.  Between  that  street  and  the  town  wa! 
were  the  Dominican  Convent  of  tho  Black  Friars,  with  it 
almshouses  for  the  poor  and  gardens,  covering  the  site  < 
the  old  High  School,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  th 
Kirk-of-Field  with  its  provost's  residence.  The  Kirk-ol 
Field  house  stood  very  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  preset 
north-west  corner  of  Drummond  Street.  It  fronted  tti 
west,  having  its  southern  gnvel  so  close  upon  the  tow 
wall,  that  a  little  postern  door  entered  immediately  throug 
the  wall  into  the  kitchen.  It  contained  only  four  apartment 
*  •  •  •  Below,  a  small  passage  went  through  from  tl 
front  door  to  the  back  of  the  house ;  upon  the  right  h«i 
of  which  was  the  kitchen,  and  upon  tho  left  a  room  t'ui 
nished  as  a  bedroom  for  the  queen  when  she  chose  1 
remain  all  night.  Passing  out  at  tile  backdoor,  there  «  t- 
turnpikc  stair  behind,  which, after  the  old  fashion  of  Scottii 
houses,  led  up  to  the  second  story.  Above,  there  were  tv 
rooms  corresponding  with  those  below.  Darnlcy's  chamN 
was  immediately  over  Mary's ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  tl 
lobby,  above  the  kitchen,  'a  garde-robe,'  or  'little  ga 
lery,'  which  was  used  as  a  servants'  room,  and  which  b. 
a  window  in  the  gavel,  looking  through  tho  town  wall,  at 
corresponding  with  tho  postern  door  below.  Immediate 
bevond  this  wall  was  a  lane  shut  in  by  another  wall,  to  tl 
couth  of  which  wero  extensive  gardens."  —BtlTt  Lije 
Queen  Mary,  chap.  xz. 
•  Evidence  of  Thomas  Nelson ;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  2»3. 
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Ihiraky  of  his  danger,  as  "  he  revealed  all,"  says 
Melvil,  -  to  some  of  his  own  serv  ant*,  who  were  not 
ali  honest  f  or  rather,  according  to  Buchanan  and 
Morton,  he  told  everything  to  the  queen  herself. 
Only  three  days  before  the  murder,  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  Mary's  illegitimate  brother,  informed 
Darnley  -  that  if  he  retired  not  hastily  out  of  that 
place,  it  would  cost  him  his  life."  Darnley  imme- 
diately informed  Mary,  who  sent  for  Lord  Robert, 
sad  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  questioned  him 
oo  the  subject ;  but  he,  a/raid  of  involving  himself 
in  danger,  retracted  what  he  had  formerly  said,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  made  any  such  statement. 
"  This  advertisement,"  says  Melvil,  "  moved  the 
Earl  Both  well  to  hasto  forward  his  enterprise." 
That  flagitious  noble  was  now  busily  occupied  in 
3*6  well's  pre-  ma^'n8  *U  due  preparations  for 
*\»™tion»  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  mur- 
murder  of  derous  project.  He  had  secured 
the  king.  ^  ^jyg  co-operation  or  tacit 
assent  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Argyle,  and  Caith- 
aea.  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Archibald 
ItougUs,  and  many  others  of  the  leading  lords  and 
officers  of  the  crown ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
accomplices  of  high  rank,  he  secured  the  services  of 
a  number  of  hardened  and  unscrupulous  villains, 
of  whose  courage  and  devotedness  he  had  ample 
proof*,  and  who  readily  consented  to  become  the  in- 
itrnnents  of  his  crime.  Four  of  these — Dalgloish, 

„  Wilson,  Powrie,  and  French  Paris 

his  i^mpUees.  ,  ■  |  . 

r  — were  merely  menial  retainers; 

the  other  four  who  were  present  at  the  "  deed- 
domg  '  were  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  Hob  Ormiston, 
his  enele,  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and  John  Hay 
cf  Talio.    The  Frenchman  Paris,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  employment  of  Bothwell,  and  on  his  re- 
'  'nrnendation  was  taken  into  the  queen's  service 
fhortly  before  the  perpetration  of  the  murder, 
rendered   important  assistance  in  enabling  his 
former  master  to  obtain  the  keys  of  some  of  the 
of  the  Kirk-of-Field  House,  of  which  he 
counterfeit  impressions  to  be  taken.    If  we 
my  credit  the  statement  of  Paris,  it  was  not  till 
Wednesday,  the  6th  of  February,  that  the  plot  was 
rrrealed  to  him  by  Bothwell ;  and  in  the  confession 
which  he  made  on  his  trial,  when  two  years  later 
be  was  condemned  to  be  executed  for  his  complicity 
ia  the  murder,  he  relates,  in  terms  of  striking  sim- 
plicity, his  feelings  when  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  terrible  secret,  and  his  apprehensions  that 
it  would  issue  in  his  own  destruction.  "  On  hearing 
him,"  he  says,  "  my  heart  grew  faint ;  I  did  not 
my  a  word,  but  cast  down  my  eyes."  Bothwell 
asked  him  impatiently  what  he  thought  of  tho 
plau.      Sir,"  he  replied,    I  think  that  what  you 
tell  me  is  a  great  thing." — "  What  is  your  opinion 
of  it?"  reiterated  Bothwell. — "  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I 
tell  you  my  opinion  according  to  my  poor  mind." — 
44  What  I  are  you  going  to  preach  to  me  ?" — "  No, 
sir;  you  shall  hear  presently." — "Well,  say  on." 
Paris  then  reminded  him  of  the  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes of  his  past  life,  from  which  ho  was  now 
happily  delivered,  and  of  the  extraordinary  favour 


which  he  had  attained ;  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  commission  of  this  crime,  as  it 
would  certainly  destroy  his  present  tranquillity, 
and  endanger  his  influence.  "  If  you  undertake 
this  thing,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  the  greatest  trouble 
you  ever  had,  above  all  others  that  you  have  en- 
dured ;  for  every  one  will  cry  out  uj>oii  you,  and 
you  will  be  destroyed."—"  Well."  said  Bothwell, 
"have  you  done?" — "You  will  pardon  me,  sir," 
answered  Paris,  "  if  you  please,  if  I  have  s]>oken 
to  you  nccording  to  my  poor  mind." — "  Fool  that 
vou  arc !"  said  Bothwell,  "  do  you  think  that  I 
am  doing  this  all  alone  by  myself?"—"  Sir,"  said 
Paris,  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  do  it, 
but  I  know  well  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  trouble 
that  you  ever  had."— "And  how  so?"  said  Both- 
well.  "  I  have  already  with  me  Lethington,  who 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  prudent  men  in  this 
country,  and  who  is  the  undertaker  of  all  this;  and 
I  have  also  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  my  brother  Huntley, 
Morton,  Ruthvcn,  and  Lindsay.  These  three  last 
will  never  fail  me,  for  I  have  begged  for  their 
pardon ;  and  I  have  the  signatures  of  all  those  I 
have  mentioned  to  you.  We  were  desirous  to  do  it 
the  last  time  we  were  at  CraigmiUar ;  but  you  are  a 
fool,  and  poor  of  spirit,  unworthy  to  hear  anything 
of  consequence."  *  Paris  finally  consented  to  do 
what  Bothwell  required,  and  afforded  him  all  tho 
aid  in  his  power  in  completing  his  preparations 
for  the  murder. 

Till  within  a  few  days  of  the  deed,  Bothwell  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  how  Dnrnley  was  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  held  various  secret  meetings  with 
his  four  principal  accomplices,  at  which  tho  plans 
of  ut tacking  Darnlcy  when  walking  in  the  garden 
adjoining  the  Kirk-of-Field,  and  of  stabbing  him  in 
his  bed  at  midnight,  were  successively  proposed 
and  rejected,  as  alike  dangerous  and  uncertain ; 
and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  employ  gunpowder, 
and  to  destroy  both  the  house  and  its  inmates.  A 
quantity  of  powder  was  accordingly  brought  from 
the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  and  conveyed  to  Bothwcll's 
own  lodgings,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Holy- 
rood  ;  and  Paris  was  instructed  to  admit  Hay  of 
Tallo,  Hepburn,  and  Ormiston  into  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  murder,  that  they  might  deposit  the 
powder  there  beneath  the  room  in  which  Darnley 
slept.  Paris  declared  that  having,  contrary  to 
Both  well's  orders,  placed  the  queen's  bed  imme- 
diately under  that  of  the  king,  Mary  herself  came 
into  the  room  in  the  evening,  and  ordered  him  to 
change  the  position  of  tho  bed.t    Ho  also  alleged, 

•  Deposition  of  ParU,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

t  "  1  he  queen  said  to  me,  '  Fool  that  you  are,  I  will  not 
liuve  mv  bed  in  that  place  !'  and  so  made  ine  remove  it; 
bv  which  words  I  perceived  in  mv  mind  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  plot.  Therefore,  I  took  tho  courage  to  say  to  her, 
'  Madam,  ray  I»nl  Uothwell  has  commanded  me  to  take  to 
him  the  keys  of  your  chamber,  because  he  intends  to  do 
something  in  it— namelv,  to  blow  up  the  king  with  gun- 
powder.'—' Do  not  talk'nbout  that  at  thU  hour,'  said  she, 
•  but  do  what  you  please. '  Upon  this  I  did  not  venture  to 
sav  anything  more" — Sterna  Deposition  of  Pari*,  Laing, 
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that  on  the  Saturday  evening  hefore  the  murder 
she  removed  from  her  own  chamber  a  rich  coverlet 
of  fur;  and  Nelson,  one  of  Darnley's  servants,  who 
waa  found  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  house,  says  that 
the  queen  caused  a  bed  of  new  black  velvet  to  be 
removed  from  the  king's  apartment,  and  an  old  one 
to  be  substituted  in  its  place.' 

The  night  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  was 
fixed  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  their 
villainous  project  At  dusk  Bothwell  assembled 
his  accomplices  in  his  lodgings,  concerted  his 
plan  with  them,  and  allotted  to  each  the  part 
he  was  to  porform.t  The  queen  dined  that  day 
at  Holyrood,  and  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
went  to  sup  with  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  Balfour,  where  the  bishop 
lodged.  About  nine  she  rose  from  the  supper- 
table,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  and  Cassilis,  went  to  visit  her  husband 
at  the  Kirk-of-Field,  where  she  professed  her 
intention  to  remain  during  the  night. J  Mean- 
while, three  of  Bothwell's  retainers— Dalgleish, 
Powrie,  and  Wilson — had  been  employed  in  con- 
veying the  gunpowder  in  bags  from  their  mas- 
ter's lodging*  to  the  convent  gate,  at  the  foot  of 
Blackfriar's  Wynd,  where  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  Hay  of  Tallo,  Hepburn,  and  Ormiston,  who 
carried  it  up  to  the  house.  When  they  had  con- 
veyed the  whole,  they  were  ordered  to  return  home ; 
and  as  they  passed  up  the  Blackfriar's  Wynd, 
they  saw  "  the  quene's  grace  gangand  before  them 
with  licht  torches,"  and  Powrie,  as  if  suddenly 
conscience-stricken,  said  to  Wilson,  "  Jesu !  Pate ! 
whatna  a  gait  is  this  we  are  ganging  P  I  trow  it  be 
not  good."  $ 

Bothwell,  who  was  present  at  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  quitted  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  same  time  with  the  queen,  kept  at 
a  distance,  walking  up  and  down  the  Cowgate, 
while  his  accomplices  received  and  deposited  the 
powder.  A  large  empty  barrel  had  been  concealed 
by  his  orders  in  the  garden  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  and  into  it  the  conspirators  intended  to 
have  put  all  the  bags  containing  the  powder ;  and 
the  barrel  was  then  to  have  been  carried  in  at  the 
lower  backdoor  of  Darnley's  house,  and  placed  in 
the  queen's  bedroom,  where  Paris  was  ready  to 
receive  it.  But  in  consequence  of  the  barrel  turn- 
ing out  to  be  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  taken  in 
by  the  backdoor,  it  became  necessary  to  carry  the 
hags  one  by  one  into  the  bedroom,  where  they 
were  emptied  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Bothwell, 
who  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  delay 
caused  by  their  proceedings,  came  to  inquire  if  all 
was  ready,  and  urged  his  accomplices  to  make 
haste  "  before  the  queen  came  forth  of  the  king's 
house ;  for  if  she  came  forth  before  they  were  ready, 

•  Lain*,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

f  Deposition  of  Powrie,  DalglcUb,  and  Hay  of  Tallo, 
Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261—291. 

I  "  The  ckalmer  wherein  the  by  the  said  twa  nights, 
and  promisit  aUo  to  hare  bidden  there  upon  the  Sunday  at 
night." — Nehon'*  Drpoxitton,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

§  Deposition  of  Powrie,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 


they  would  not  find  such  commodity."*  At  length, 
when  all  their  arrangements  were  completed,  Ormis- 
ton went  away ;  but  Hepburn  and  Hay  remained 
with  their  false  keys  in  the  room  with  the  gun- 
powder, and  Bothwell  went  up  stairs  and  joined 
the  queen  and  her  attendants  in  Darnley's  apart- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards  Paris  also  entered  the 
king's  bedroom ;  t  and  the  queen  then  recollected 
that  she  had  promised  to  give  a  masque  at  Holy- 
rood  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  her  French  ser- 
vant, Bastian,  to  Margaret  Garwood,  one  of  her 
favourite  women ;  and  taking  farewell  of  Darnler, 
embraced  him,  and  left  the  house  with  her  suite, 
including  Bothwell,  and  proceeded  by  torch-light 
to  Holyrood. 

Bothwell  accompanied  the  queen  to  the  apart- 
ments where  the  festivity  waa  proceeding;  and 
Paris,  who  carried  in  his  pocket  the  key  of 
the  queen's  bedroom  at  the  Kirk-of-Field,  fol- 
lowed in  his  train.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  con- 
fession which  he  made  at  his  trial,  the  French- 
man, upon  entering  tne  apartment  where  the 
dancing  and  masking  was  going  on,  retired  in  a 
melancholy  mood  to  a  corner,  and  stood  apart  by 
himself.  Bothwell,  observing  him,  and  fearing 
that  his  behaviour  might  attract  notice,  went  up 
to  him  and  angrily  demanded  why  he  looked  so 
sad ;  adding  in  a  whisper,  that  if  he  retained  that 
gloomy  countenance  before  the  queen,  he  should 
be  made  to  suffer  for  it  Paris  replied,  that  be 
did  not  care  what  became  of  himself,  if  he  could 
only  get  permission  to  go  home  to  bed,  for  he  was 
ill.  "  No,"  said  Bothwell,  "  you  must  remain  with 
me;  would  you  leave  these  two  gentlemen,  Hay 
and  Hepburn,  locked  up  where  they  now  are?" 
"Alas!"  answered  the  unhappy  valet  *ho  felt 
himself  completely  in  the  power  of  his  relentless 
master;  "what  more  must  I  do  this  night?  I 
have  no  heart  for  thia  business."  Bothwell  then 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  ordering  Paris 
to  follow  him  immediately.  About  midnight 
Bothwell  quitted  the  palace,  and  came  "to his  own 
lodging  in  the  abbey,"  where  he  changed  his  rich 
court-dress  of  black  velvet  and  satin  for  a  dress  of 
eomraon  stuff,  and  wrapt  himself  up  in  his  riding 
cloak.  Taking  Paris,  Powrie,  Wilson,  and  Dal- 
gleish with  him,  he  went  down  the  lane  which  ran 
along  the  wall  of  the  qneen'a  south  gardens,  joining 
the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  where  the  gate  of  the 
outer  court  of  the  palace  formerly  stood.  As  they 
passed  the  door  of  the  queen's  garden  the  party 
was  challenged  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  who  de- 
manded, "Who  goes  there P "-—" Friends t"  an- 
swered Powrie. — "  What  friends?" — "  Friends  of 

•  Deposition  of  Powrie,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

f  "  Parts  passes  to  the  king's  chalmer,  where  the  kw&, 
the  queen,  and  the  Erie  Bothwell  and  others  were  .  .  • 
and  as  the  deponar  believes  Paris  shew  the  Erie  Botli- 
wcll  that  all  things  were  in  rend  in  cm,  and  syne  soon  utt re- 
after  the  queene  and  the  lordis  rcturnit  to  the  abbay."— 
petition  of  Hay  of  Tallo.  "  Scbe  [the  queen]  tuk  purpoi* 
(a*  it  hau  been  oh  the  sudden)  anddepartit  as  scbe  »pak  Jo 
give  the  mask  to  IWtynne,  wha  that  night  was  married  to 
her  *eTx^d."-DtpotUioH  of  NtUcny  Lit*?,  vol.  u.  PP- 
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Lord  BothweU."*     On  this  they  were  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  going  np  the  Canongnte,  they 
fburd  that  the  Netherbow  Port,  by  which  they 
intended  to  enter  the  city,  was  shut.    Wilson  im- 
nediately  awoke  John  Galloway,  the  porter,  call- 
in?  to  him  to  44  open  the  port  to  friends  of  my  Lord 
BothweU."   Galloway,  in  surprise,  asked,  44  What 
they  did  out  of  their  beds  at  that  time  of  night  ?"f 
They  made  no  answer,  but  passed  on.  Proceeding 
op  the  High  Street,  they  called  at  Ormiston's 
lodgings,  intending  to  take  him  with  them  ;  hat 
the  laird,  though  he  had  assisted  in  conveying  the 
powder  into  the  Kirk-of-Field,  was  unwilling  to 
take  any  further  share  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  and,  on  knocking  at  his  door,  they  were 
toM  that  ho  was  not  at  home.   They  went  without 
him  down  a  close  below  the  Blackfriars  Wynd  (ap- 
parently Todrig's  Wynd),  and  entering  the  convent 
gardens  already  mentioned,  they  stopped  at  the 
sack  wall,  a  short  way  behind  Dam  ley's  residence. 
Here  Both  well  left  Powrie,  Wilson,  and  Dalgleish, 
and  proceeded  with  Paris  alone  to  the  Kirk-of- 
Field.  where  he  waited  for  Hepburn  and  Hay  of 
Tillo  in  Balfour's  garden. 
Up  to  this  point  the  proceedings  of  the  conspl- 
Murder  of  the  rators  are  perfectly  clear,  but  great 
kin*-        obscurity  rests  on  what  followed, 
tad  it  has   never  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty how  Darnley  was  murdered.   The  unhappy 
priaee  had  become  greatly  changed  since  his  ill— 
nets-,  and  frequently  said  that  he  knew  he  should 
ht  skin,  complained  that  he  was  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  lamented  that  there  were  few  near  him 
whom  he  could  trust.    After  the  departure  of  the 
queen,  as  though  foreboding  the  destruction  which 
was  impending  over  him,  he  sought  consolation  in 
the  sacred  8criptures,  and  repeated  the  53th  Psalm, 
which  contained  many  passages  adapted  to  his 
peculiar  situation.    After  his  devotion  he  went  to 
bed,  and  fell  asleep ;  Taylor,  his  young  page,  being 
beside  him  in  the  samo  apartmcnt.J    Thomas  Nel- 
son, Edward  Simons,  and  a  boy  lay  in  the  gallery 
or  servants'  apartment  on  the  same  floor,  and  nearer 
the  town  wall.    According  to  one  account,  it  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  two  murderers  concealed 
in  the  queen's  bedroom  perpetrated  their  crime. 
By  means  of  their  false  keys  they  gained  access 
to  the  king's  apartment;  but  the  noise  having 
•wakened  their  miserable  victim,  he  jumped  out 
of  bed  in  his  shirt  and  pelisse,  and  endeavoured  to 
He  was  seized  however  by  the  assassins, 
and  strangled  after  a  desperate  resistance ;  his  cries 
for  mercy  being  heard  by  some  women  in  tho 
nearest  house.    His  page  was  put  to  death  in  the 
same  manner,  and  their  bodies  were  carried  into  a 
small  orchard  near  at  hand,  where  they  were  found 
next  morning,  unscathed  by  fire  or  powder,  the 
king  in  his  shirt  only,  and  the  pelisse  by  his  side. 
The  house  was  then  blown  up,  in  order  completely 

•  Deposition  of  Powrie,  tjsitig,  vol.  11.  p.  270. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  276 ;  Deposition  or  Dalxlcish. 
IMS.  Letter,  State  taper  Office,  Drurj  to  Cecil ;  Tytter, 
vol  tii.  p.  82. 


to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  murder.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Bothwcll's  accomplices  when  brought  to  trial, 
while  fully  admitting  their  share  in  this  horrible 
tragedy,  emphatically  deny  that  Darnley  wns  first 
strangled  or  assassinated  and  then  carried  out  to 
the  garden.  Hepburn  declared  expressly  that  "  he 
knew  nothing  but  that  Darnley  was  blown  into  the 
air,  for  he  was  handled  with  no  man's  hands  that 
he  saw."  The  I.aird  of  Ormiston,  before  his  exe- 
cution, "being  requirit  by  the  minister  gif  he 
knew  not  that  the  king  was  otherways  handilit  by 
men's  hands,  for  it  is  commonlic  spoken  he  was 
brought  forth  and  wirryit  [strangled],  wha  an- 
swerit, 4  As  I  shall  answer  to  my  God  I  know  no- 
thing, but  he  was  blawin  up,  and  did  inquire  tho 
same  maist  diligentlie  at  John  Hepburn,  and  John 
Hay,  and  all  that  tarried  behind  me,  wha  sworo 
unto  me  they  never  knew  na  other  thing  but  ho 
was  blawin  up.' "  And  Hay  deposed  that  Both- 
well  somo  time  afterwards  said  to  him,  "  What 
thought  ve  when  ye  saw  him  blown  into  the  air  ?" 
Hay  answered,  44  Alas !  my  lord,  why  speak  ye  of 
that ;  for  when  ever  I  hear  such  a  thing  the  words 
wound  mo  to  death,  as  the}'  ought  to  do  you." 
And  in  the  continuation  of  Knox's  history  it  is 
mentioned,  that  medical  men,  "  being  convened  at 
the  queen's  command  to  view  and  consider  the 
manner  of  Darnley'a  death,"  were  almost  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  ho  was  blown  into  the  air, 
although  he  bad  no  mark  of  fire.f 

Whatever  was  the  precise  mode  in  which  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  murdered,  no  doubt  rests 
on  the  part  acted  by  Bothwell.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  DalgloUh,  Powrie,  and  Wilson, 
were  left  at  the  foot  of  the  convent  gardens,  the 
arch-conspirator  and  Paris  passed  over  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  Damlcy's  residence,  and  joined  the 
murderers,  who  had  remained  locked  up  in  *ho 
queen's  bedroom.  On  tho  arrival  of  Bothwel!, 
Hepburn  lighted  the  match  which  was  connected 
with  tho  gunpowder  lying  in  a  heap  upon  tho 

*  Tlii*  version  of  the  murder  U  b.i«eil  on  a  despatch  from 
the  Popr's  Nuncio  to  Cosmo  I  ,  which  wni  found  in  tho 
archives  of  the  Medici  by  Trim*  l^hinorT,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  Mr.  TyOer,  who  hat  framed  his  narrativo 
of  Dam  ley's  death  in  accordance  with  it*  statement*,  and 
has  been  followed  bv  the  acute  and  able  author  of  tho 
'*  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot*."  (&•«  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  83,  and  Miirnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  2(58-9.)  This  wan  also  the  pre- 
valent Mivt  in  Si'.itUinil:  as  in  proved  bv  a  proclamation 
published  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  which  BothweU  is 
accused  not  onlv  of  bavin?  conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  but  of  having  killed  him  with  his  own  hands.  "  Of 
the  quhilk  murder  he  i»  found  n<t  onlic  to  have  bin  the 
inventor  and  devyser,  but  the  executor  with  his  awin 
hands,  as  hi*  awin'servanti*  being;  in  eompanic  with  him  at 
that  unworthic  deid  has  testifiet."  'Jhe  question*  which  the 
court  put  to  Hepburn,  Hay,  and  the  other  murderers,  on 
their  trial,  show  dearly  that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
at  the  time  that  the  king  was  strangled.  It  appears  that 
Bothwell  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  the  hou»u  had  been 
struck  by  lightning.  Melvil  says,  on  the  morning  after  the 
murder  Bothwell  "  camo  forth'  and  told  me  he  saw  tho 
strangest  accident  that  ever  chanced— to  wit,  the  thunder 
came  out  of  the  lift  faky]  and  had  burnt  the  king' a  house, 
and  himself  found  lving  dead  a  little  distance  from  the 
house  under  a  tree,  and  willed  me  to  go  up  and  sec  him, 
how  that  there  was  not  a  mark  nor  a  hurt  on  all  his  body." 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  MO;  Bell's  Life  of  Queen  Mary, 
chap.  xxi. 
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floor,  and  having  locked  the  doors,  they  returned 
in  a  hody  to  the  convent  gardens  to  wait  the  ex- 
plosion. The  match,  however,  burnt  too  slow  for 
their  impatience  ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  having 
elapsed  without  any  noise  being  heard,  Bothwell 
insisted  on  returning  to  look  in  at  the  back  window 
of  the  bedroom,  to  see  if  the  light  was  burning, 
but  was  prevented  by  Hepburn,  who  pointed  out 
the  danger.  At  length  the  match  took  effect  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  With  a  loud  noise, 
like  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud,  the  house 
blew  up  into  a  thousand  fragments,  leaving  scarcely 
a  vestige  standing  of  its  former  walls ;  and  "  great 
stones  of  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  four  feet,  were  found  blown  from  the  house  a  for 
way."  Paris,  who  compares  the  explosion  to  the 
noise  of  a  storm  of  thunder  condensed  into  one  clap, 
fell  almost  senseless  through  fear,  with  his  face 
upon  the  earth.  Bothwell  himself,  "  though  a  bold, 
bad  man,"  confessed  a  momentary  panic.  "  I  have 
been  nt  many  important  enterprises,"  he  said,  "but 
I  never  felt  before  as  I  do  now."  The  assassins 
hurried  terror-stricken  from  the  spot,  and  passing 
out  at  the  convent  gate,  they  sejwiiated  in  the  Cow- 
gate.  Bothwell  himself,  with  part  of  his  attend- 
ants, went  up  a  wynd,  "  be  east  the  Friar  \\  ynd," 
and  crossing  the  High  Street,  endeavoured  to  get 
out  of  the  cily  by  leaping  a  broken  part  of  the  town 
wall  in  Lcith  Wynd;  but  finding  it  too  high,  they 
were  forced  to  rouse  once  more  the  porter  at  the 
Netherbow.  They  then  passed  down  St.  Mary's 
Wynd,  and  along  the  south  back  of  the  Canotigatc 
to  the  earl's  lodgings  in  the  palace.  In  passing  the 
door  of  the  queen's  garden  they  were  again  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentinels,  and  answered  as  before  that 
they  were  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  carrying 
despatches  to  him  from  the  country.  The  sentinels 
asked  "  if  they  knew  what  noise  that  was  they 
had  heard  a  short  time  before?"  They  told  them 
they  did  not.f  On  reaching  his  lodgings,  Both- 
well  called  for  something  to  drink,  and  taking 
off  his  clothes,  went  to  bed  immediately. 

The  cry  almost  immediately  arose  in  the  city 
that  the  Kirk-of-Field  had  been  blown  up,  and  the 
king  slain.  The  tidings  quickly  reached  Holy- 
rood,  and  were  communicated  to  Bothwell  by 
George  Hackct,  one  of  the  servants  of  the  palace, 
who  knocked  loudly  at  his  door,  and  demanded 
admittance.    The  door  was  opened,  and  "  when  he 

*  "  Thereafter  the  Erie  of  Bothwell,  accompanyit  with 
Paris  aud  Geordie  Dalgleish,  came  to  the  back-yard,  aud 
the  said  Hepburn,  wha  had  twa  kevs  of  the  back-door, 
lichtit  the  lunt  [match],  nnd  came  with  the  deponer,  and 
lockit  the  doors  after  them,  and  fand  the  Erie  of  Bothwell 
in  the  vard,  wha  specrit  at  them  gif  they  had  done  that 
quhilk  lie  had  bidden  them,  and  fyrit  the  lunt ;  and  they 
aiiswent  that  it  was  done.  And  after  my  lord  and  they 
tarryil  in  the  yard  ane  lang  time ;  and  when  my  lord  saw 
that  the  matter  came  not  hastily  to  pa«,  he  wa*  angry,  nnd 
wald  ham  gane  in  himself  into  the  house ;  and  the  said 
John  Hepburn  stoppit  him,  saying  thir  words,  'Ye  need 
not.'  And  my  lord  said  thir  words,  1 1  will  not  gang  away 
till  I  see  it  done :'  and  within  ane  short  space  it  fyrit ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  house  rising,  and  heard  the  crack,  they 
ran  their  way." — Dcpoiition  of  John  Jfay,  lAtiug,  vol.  ii. 
p.  280. 

f  Laing,  vol.  ii  p.  285;  Bell,  chap,  xxt 


came  in,  lie  appeared  to  be  in  ane  great  effray,  and 
was  black  as  any  pik  [pitch],  and  not  ane  word 
to  speak."  Bothwell,  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  "The  king** 
house,"  said  Hacket,  "  is  blown  up,  and  I  trow  the 
king  is  slain ! "  At  these  words  Bothwell  started 
in  well-feigned  astonishment  and  alarm,  and 
shouted  "Treason!"*  He  then  dressed  himself, 
and  having  meanwhile  been  joined  by  Huntley,  a 
brother  conspirator,  and  some  others  belonging  to 
the  court,  they  repaired  to  the  queen's  apartments, 
and  acquainted  her  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  her 
husband. 

At  daybreak,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  crowded 
in  great  numbers  to  examine  tho  scene  of  the 
murder.  It  was  found  that  the  three  servants 
who  slept  in  the  gallery  were  all  buried  in  the 
ruins,  out  of  which  Nelson  alone  was  taken  alive  t 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  five  persons  who  were  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Bothwell, 
however,  soon  repaired  to  the  spot  with  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  having  dispersed  the  horror-stricken 
crowd,  removed  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  his 
page  to  a  neighbouring  house,  without  permitting 
any  one  to  examine  them.  But  it  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  spectators  that  the  bodies  dis- 
played no  wounds,  aud  had  not  been  scathed  by 
tire  or  powder.  J 

Such  was  the  miserable  fate  of  Henry  Stewart, 
Ijord  Darnley,  in  tho  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  only  eighteen  months  after  his  disastrous  union 
with  the  Scottish  queen.  "  Had  he  died  a  natural 
death,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  his  ^  cjiarnfter 
end  would  have  been  un lamented,  18  °  n  r" 
and  his  memory  have  been  soon  forgotten ;  but  tho 
cruel  circumstances  of  his  murder,  and  the  remiss- 
ness with  which  it  was  afterwards  avenged,  have 
made  his  name  to  be  remembered  with  regret,  and 
have  rendered  him  the  object  of  pity,  to  wnich  he 
had  otherwise  no  title."  §  He  had  been  to  Scotland 
only  a  cause  of  civil  Mar ;  to  his  nobility  an  object 
of  contempt,  of  pity,  or  of  hatred  j  and  to  his  wife 
a  perpetual  source  of  misfortune.  Any  praise  he 
may  deserve  must  be  given  to  him  almost  solely  on 
the  score  of  his  personal  endowments :  his  mind 
and  disposition  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
and  were  under  no  control  but  that  of  hU  own 
wayward  feelings  and  fancies.  Keith,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  draws  a  judicious  contrast  between 
his  animal  and  intellectual  qualities: — "  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
young  men  of  tho  age  ;  that  he  had  a  comely  lace 

•  Deposition  of  William  Powric,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

t  "  This  deponer  and  Edward  Symons  lay  in  the  little 
gallery  that  went  direct  to  south  out  of  tho  king's  ehalmir, 
having  anc  windo  in  the  gavill  [gable]  thro  the  town  wall, 
and  besyde  them  lay  William  Tailaeir's  boy,  quhilk  nevir 
knew  of  ony  thing  till  the  house  wherein  they  lay  wa*  fallin 
about  them  ;  out  of  the  quhilk  how  toon  this  deponer  rould 
be  red  he  stood  upon  the  ruinous  wall  till  the  people  con- 
venit,  and  then  ho  gat  claithia,  and  sa  deparlit.  '— J/rptai- 
Hon  of  Tht»»a*  Xtlarn,  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Feb.  11,  1666-7, 
Tytler.  vol.  vii.  ».  80. 

}  Itobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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and  pleasant  countenance ;  that  lie  was  a  most 
dextrous  horseman,  and  exceedingly  well  skilled 
in  all  genteel  exercises  ;  prompt  and  ready  for  all 
giraes  and  sports ;  much  given  to  the  diversions  of 
hawking  aud  hunting,  to  horse-racing  and  music, 
especially  on  the  lute ;  he  could  speak  and  write 
well,  and  was  bountiful  and  liberal  enough.  But, 
then,  to  balance  these  good  natural  qualifications, 
he  was  much  addicted  to  intemperance,  to  base 
and  unmanly  pleasures ;  he  was  haughty  and  proud, 
and  so  very  weak  in  mind,  as  to  be  a  prey  to  all 
that  came  about  him  ;  he  was  inconstant,  credulous, 
and  facile,  unable  to  abide  by  any  resolutions, 
capable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing  men,  and 
could  conceal  no  secret,  let  it  tend  ever  so  much  to 
his  own  welfare  or  detriment."  * 
It  must  have  been  evident  to  all  that  immediate 
Unsatisfactory   investigation  promised  the  best, 
b*b*Tiour  of    almost  the  only  hope  of  the  dis- 
queen.      covery  of  the  king's  murderers ; 
bat  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  public, 
and  the  deep  mortification  of  the  queen's  friends, 
•he  manifested  none  of  that  activity  and  resolution 
which  she  had  displayed  after  the  murder  of  Ric- 
cio,  but  kept  her  bed  in  a  dark  room,  and  would 
communicate  with  her  most  faithful  servants  by  the 
medium  of  Both  well  alone.    The  murderer  of  her 
husband  was  the  only  one  of  her  nobles  who  had  ac- 
cess to  her  presence ;  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Parts,  on  his  return  from  the  Kirk-of-Field, 
was  admitted  to  a  conference  under  the  curtain  of 
her  bed — a  statement  which  is  confirmed  by  Mclvil, 
whom  Bothwcll  met  at  the  door  of  tho  chamber, 
and  informed  him  "  that  the  queen  was  sorrowful 
and  quiet,  which  occasioned  him  to  come  forth."  t 
The  task  of  communicating  tho  catastrophe  to 
the  French  court  was  left  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  in- 
stigators  and  accomplices  of  tho  murder;  but 
the  queen  herself  dispatched  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  in  which  she  speaks  with  horror 
of  "  that  mischievous  deed,"  as  she  terms  it,  which 
had  spread  consternation  throughout  all  Scot- 
land,— "  a  matter  so  horrible  and  so  strange,  that 
the  like  was  never  heard  of  in  any  country."  She 
intimates  that  the  enterprise  was  directed  against 
her  as  well  as  the  king,  as  she  lay  most  part  of  the 
week  in  the  same  lodging,  remained  there  with 
most  of  the  lords  till  midnight,  "and of  very  chance 
tarried  not  all  night,  by  reason  of  a  masque  at  the 
abbey ;  but  we  believe  it  was  not  chance,  but  Ood, 
put  it  into  our  head."    She  expresses  no  grief  or 
pity  for  the  untimely  fate  of  her  husband;  but 
speaks  of  the  diligence  which  tho  Privy  Council 
had  already  exci  ted  to  discover  the  murderers,  and 
her  own  resolution  "  to  punish  the  same  with  such 
rigour  as  shall  serve  for  example  of  this  cruelty  to 
all  ages  to  come."  J  It  was  not  till  the  Wednesday 
after  the  murder,  however,  that  a  proclamation 


*  Keith,  rol.  ii.  pp.  506—509;  Bell,  chap.  xxi.  p. 
tJUinsr,  vol.  ii.  p.  315;  Melvii'g  Memoirs,  p.  17* 


88. 


J  LibunoiT,  xol.  ii.  pp.  3-4. 
\UL.  H. 


appeared  offering  a  reward  of  two  thousand  pounds 
Scot  (£166  sterling)  to  any  who  would  give  infor- 
mation regarding  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 
On  the  same  day  the  body  of  the  king  was  brought 
to  the  chapel  of  Holyrood,  very  secretly ; "  and 
interred  on  the  Saturday  night  following,  "without 
any  kind  of  solemnity  or  mourning  heard  among 
all  the  persons  at  court,"  and  without  the  presence 
of  any  of  the  nobles  or  officers  of  state,  except  the 
Justice-Clerk  Bellenden  and  Sir  James  Traquair.* 
On  the  same  day  that  her  husband  was  buried, 
Mary  conferred  upon  Bothwcll  the  reversion  of 
the  feudal  superiority  of  Leith,  which  had  been 
already  mortgaged  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which  gavo  him  not  only  the  command  of  the 
harbour,  but  indirectly  great  influence  over  tho 
capital. 

Shortly  after  the  proclamation  offering  a  reward 
for  tho  discovery  of  the  assassins  had  been  issued,  a 
paper  was  fixed  during  the  night  on  tho  door  of  the 
Tolbooth,  or  common  prison,  denouncing  Bothwcll, 
James  Balfour,  and  David  Chambers,  as  the  authors 
of  the  murder,  "  the  queen  herself  assenting  there- 
to." Voices,  too,  were  heard  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh at  midnight,  accusing  the  same  persons.  An- 
other proclamation  wus  issued  by  the  queen,  calling 
on  the  author  of  the  paper  to  divulge  his  name,  and 
to  subscribe  the  charge,  which  produced  a  second 
placard  on  the  19th,  requiring  that  the  promised 
reward  should  l>e  first  lodged  in  honest  hands,  and 
that  four  of  the  queen's  servants,  who  were  men- 
tioned by  name,  should  be  arrested ;  and  under- 
taking that,  as  soon  as  these  conditions  were 
complied  with,  the  author  and  four  friends  would 
discover  themselves.  But  Mary  had  already  left 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th,  and  removed  to  Scton, 
accompanied  by  Bothwcll,  Argyle,  Huntley,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Secretary  Lething- 
ton,  who  were  all  deeply  implicated  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  king ;  and  instead  of  adopting  any 
vigorous  measures  to  discover  and  secure  the  con- 
spirators, she  speedily  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  whole  affair  in  the  pursuit  of  gay  and  festive 
amusements.  She  and  Bothwcll  would  shoot  at 
the  butts  against  Huntley  and  Seton ;  and  on  ono 
occasion,  after  winning  the  match,  they  forced  these 
lords  to  pay  the  forfeit  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner 
at  Tranent,  t  On  tho  very  day  after  the  second 
placard  appeared,  a  pension  was  conferred  upon 
Francis,  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  denounced  by 
name  as  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnley ;  tho 
vicarage  of  Dunlop  was  bestowed  upon  Archibald 
Beton,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  Kirk-of-Field ;  Durham,  the  king's 
porter,  who  was  accused  of  betraying  his  master, 
was  rewarded  with  a  place  and  pension ;  J  and  all 
inquiry  into  that  atrocious  crime  was  silently,  yet 
completely,  abandoned. 

•Birrtrll's  Diary;  Historic  of  Jsmet  Uic  Sext;  Lain;, 
vol.  i.  p.  60. 

t  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  91. 

J  Laing,  vol.  v.  pp.  35-36 
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On  the  20th,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  father  to  the 
murdered  king,  wrote  to  Mary  in  pathetic  terms, 
earnestly  imploring  her  to  apprehend  the  suspected 
persons,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  assembling  the  Es- 
tates of  the  realm,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  circumstances  of  his  son's  death.  She  replied, 
that  the  placards  contradicted  each  other,  and  that 
she  was  at  a  loss  on  which  to  proceed ;  that  sho 
had  already  desired  a  parliament  to  be  summoned, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  it  met,  tho  death  of  the  king 
should  be  the  first  subject  brought  forward  for 
consideration.  Lennox  wrote  again  on  the  23th, 
stating  that  when  he  advised  her  majesty  to  as- 
semble her  nobility,  he  did  not  allude  to  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  which  had  been  proclaimed 
before  Christmas,  and  could  not  bo  held  imme- 
diately ;  but,  as  the  crime  demanded  prompt  mea- 
sures, her  majesty  should,  for  her  own  honour,  and 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  apprehend  the 
accused,  and  commit  them  to  prison.  Their  names, 
ho  added,  were  notorious  to  the  world,  and  ho 
marvelled  they  should  have  been  kept  from  her 
majesty's  ears;  but,  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  ho 
should  repeat  them :  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  Mr.  David  Chambers,  and  black  Mr. 
John  Spens,  were  denounced,  ho  said,  in  the  first 
placard ;  in  the  second,  Francis,  Bastian,  John  de 
Bourdeaux,  and  Joseph,  David  Riccio  s  brother.  And 
he  besought  tho  queen  to  assemble  the  nobility  and 
council,  and  by  public  proclamation  to  summon  the 
authors  of  the  placards  to  appear  before  them,  and 
be  confronted  with  those  whom  they  had  accused. 
But  he  besought  her  in  vain.  She  professed,  indeed, 
her  determination  that  the  persons  named  by 
Lennox  "  should  abido  and  underlie  such  trial  as 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm  was  usual."  "  They  being 
found  culpable,"  she  added,  "  in  any  way  of  that 
crime  and  odious  fact  named  in  the  placards,  and 
whereof  you  suspect  them,  we  shall,  even  according 
to  our  former  letter,  see  the  condign  punishment  as 
vigorously  and  extremely  executed  as  the  weight 
of  that  fact  deserves ;  for  indeed,  as  you  write,  we 
esteem  ourselves  a  party,  if  we  were  resolute  of  the 
authors."  • 

In  spite  of  these  professions,  it  became  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  queen  had  no  6erious  inten- 
tion of  adopting  vigorous  measures  to  discover 
the  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  Meanwhile,  not 
a  few  persons  from  whom  important  informa- 
tion might  have  been  elicited,  and  some  even  of 
thoso  arraigned  in  the  placards,  took  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  tho  country.  Joseph  Riccio, 
Bastian,  Francis,  the  queen's  Italian  steward, 
Dolu,  her  treasurer,  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
set  out  with  all  speed  for  the  continent ;  whilst 
Powrie  and  Wilson  were  sent  by  Bothwell  to  the 
Castle  of  Hermitage.  The  symptoms  of  publie  dis- 
satisfaction, however,  became  every  day  more  appa- 
rent; and  reports  were  current,  and  daily  gathered 
strength,  which  denounced  Bothwell  by  name  as 
tho  deviser  of  the  assassination,  and  vaguely  indi- 
cated his  accomplices.  A  bill  fastened  on  the 
•  Keith,  vol.  il.  p.  632. 


Tron  *  declared  that  the  smith  who  had  furnished 
tho  false  keys  to  the  king's  apartment  would,  on  due 
security,  come  forward  and  point  out  his  employers. 
Two  new  placards  were  also  hung  up,  on  one  of 
which  were  written  the  queen's  initials,  M.R.,  with 
a  hand  holding  a  sword ;  and  on  the  other  Both- 
wcll's  initial?,  with  a  mallet  painted  above,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  allusion  to  tho  only  wound  fouad 
upon  Darnley,  which  appeared  to  have  been  given 
by  a  blunt  instrument,  t  These  manifestations  of 
public  feeling  rendered  Bothwell  furious.  Accom- 
panied by  fifty  armed  men  he  rode  into  Edinburgh, 
and  publicly  declared,  with  fierce  oaths  and  go»- 
tut  es,  that  if  he  knew  who  were  the  authors  of 
these  placards  he  would  "  wash  his  hands  in  their 
blood."  It  was  observed  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment showed  that  he  was  animated  by  the  suspi- 
cions of  guilt  as  much  as  by  anger ;  that  his  fol- 
lowers, as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  kept  a 
vigilant  watch  on  the  citirens,  and  crowded  around 
their  leader,  as  if  they  apprehended  an  attack; 
and  that  whenever  ho  spoke  to  any  one  of  whose 
friendship  ho  was  not  assured,  he  watched  his 
motions  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  always  kept  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. X 

At  this  juncture  Mary  received  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Franco,  entreating  her,  in  tho  most  solemn 
and  earnest  terms,  to  institute  a  public  inquiry 
into  the  murder,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing 
its  authors  to  justice.  He  informed  her,  with  cou- 
rageous honesty,  that  in  France  the  most  unfavour- 
able opinion  was  entertained  of  her  own  conduct, 
and  that  it  was  currently  reported  that  the 
slaughter  of  her  husband  had  taken  place  with  her 
consent.  "  Of  this  deed,"  ho  says,  "  if  I  should 
write  all  that  is  spoken  here,  and  Letter  from 
also  in  England,  of  the  miserable  the  Archbishop 
estate  of  the  realm  by  the  dis-  ofGlaa?oW- 
honour  of  the  nobility,  mistrust  and  treason  of 
your  whole  subjects— yea,  that  yourself  is  greatly 
and  wrongously  calumniated  to  be  the  motive 
principal  of  the  whole,  and  all  done  by  your  com- 
mand, I  can  concludo  nothing  besides  that  which 
your  majesty  writes  to  me  yourself,  that  since  it 
hath  pleased  Ood  to  preserve  you  to  take  a  vigorous 
vengeance  thereof,  that  rather  than  it  be  not  actu- 
ally taken,  it  appears  to  mo  better,  in  this  world, 
that  you  had  lost  life  and  all.  •  •  •  Here  it  if 
needful  that  you  show  forth  now,  rather  than  ever 
before,  the  great  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  con- 
stancy, which  Ood  has  granted  you  j  by  whose  grace 
I  hope  you  shall  overcome  this  most  heavy  envy 
and  displeasure  of  the  committing  thereof,  and 
preserve  that  reputation  in  all  godliness  which  you 
have  acquired  long  since;  which  can  appear  no 
ways  more  clearly  than  that  you  do  such  justice  as 
tho  whole  world  may  declare  your  innocence,  and 
give  testimony  for  ever  of  their  treason  that  have 

•  A  post  in  tho  public  market  whero  goods  were  weighed. 

t  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  91.  . 
J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  2SU« 
Feb.,  1567 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vu.  p.  90.   See  Appenda  C. 
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committed,  'without  fear  of  God  or  man,  ao  cruel 
and  ungodly  a  murder."  • 

On  the  same  day,  Mary  received  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence and  advice  from  Elizabeth,  in  which  she 
vehemently  entreated  her  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  vindicate  her  reputation.  "  Madam,"  she  wrote, 

Letter  from  "  m7  ears  have  been  so  astonished, 
Elizabeth.  and  my  mind  so  grieved,  and  my 
heart  so  terrified,  at  hearing  the  horrible  sound  of 
the  abominable  murder  of  your  late  husband  and 
my  deceased  cousin,  that  I  have  even  now  no  spirit 
to  write  about  it ;  and  although  my  natural  feel- 
ing* constrain  me  greatly  to  deplore  his  death,  as 
he  waa  so  near  a  relation  to  me,  nevertheless, 
boldly  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  I  am  more  full  of  grief  on  your 
account  than  on  his.  O  madam  I  I  should  not  per- 
form the  part  of  a  faithful  cousin,  or  an  affectionate 
friend,  if  I  studied  rather  to  please  your  ears  than 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  your  honour ;  therefore, 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  what  most  persons 
ny  about  the  matter,  namely,  that  you  will  look 
through  your  fingers  at  taking  vengeance  for  this 
deed,  and  have  no  intention  to  touch  those  who 
have  done  you  this  kindness, — as  if  the  act  would 
not  have  been  perpetrated  unless  the  murderers 
had  received  assurance  of  their  impunity.  Think 
of  me,  I  beg  you,  who  would  not  entertain  such 
s  thought  in  my  heart  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world."  She  then  went  on  to  urge  her,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  not  to  leave  so  great  a  crime  un- 
punished. "  I  exhort  you,"  she  adds,  "  I  advise 
and  beseech  you  to  take  this  thing  so  much  to 
heart,  as  not  to  fear  to  bring  to  judgment  the 
nearest  relation  you  have,  and  to  let  no  persuasion 
hinder  you  from  manifesting  to  the  world  that  you 
are  a  noble  princess,  and  also  a  loyal  wife."  f 

A  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  assassination 
of  the  king,  and  yet  Mary  had  taken  no  steps  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  or  to  vindicate 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world.  Instead  of  order- 
ing tho  arrest  of  the  principal  criminal  and  his 
associates,  her  infatuated  predilection  for  that  atro- 
cious villain  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
She  loaded  him  with  new  favours,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  Superiority  of  Leith,  tho  Castle  of  Blackness 
and  tbc  Inch,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  pre- 
riously  held  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  governor  of  the 
prince  royal.  Now,  however,  the  honest  and  ener- 
getic remonstrances  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
the  blunt  and  vehement  accusations  of  Elizabeth, 
the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  Queen-mother  of 
France  and  the  cardinal  her  uncle,  tho  loud  cla- 
mours of  the  people  for  inquiry  into  the  murder, 
the  solemn  exhortations  of  the  preachers,  that  nil 
men  should  betake  themselves  to  prayer  and 
repentance,  and  their  appeals  to  God  that  he 
would  be  pleased  "  to  reveal  and  revenge,"  con- 
vinced the  queen  that  something  must  be  done 
to  avert  universal  odium,  and  she  at  last  gave  orders 

•  Keith,  Preface,  p.  0. 

f  Lsuwaoff,  roL  vU.  pp.  M-103. 


that  Bothwell  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial. 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  tardy  exhibi- 
tion of  justice  was  conducted,  rendered  it  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  trial  was  p0^,wcn,ll 
intended  to  be  nothing  elso  than 
a  mockery.  Mary  now  became  as  anxious  to  hasten, 
as  she  had  previously  been  to  prevent  the  im- 
peachment of  her  favourite.  A  fortnight  only  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  collect  evidence; 
and  he  received  orders  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  12th  of  April,  to  prefer  and  maintain  his  charges 
against  Bothwell.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lennox 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  delay,  and  ur^ed  that  when 
the  suspected  persons  were  still  at  liberty,  powerful 
at  court,  and  about  her  majesty's  person,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  fair  and  just  trial  could  take 
place.  It  was  in  vain  too  that  Elizabeth,  at  his 
request,  wrote  to  the  Scottish  queen  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  advising  her  to  listen  to  to  just  a  request, 
and  to  allow  the  father  and  friends  of  the  deeeased 
king  time  enough  to  obtain  such  evidence  as  might 
bring  the  crime  home  to  the  guilty.  She  warned 
her  that  a  refusal  would  excite  strong  suspicions 
n^ainst  her,  and  urged  her  to  give  the  world  occa- 
sion to  declare  her  guiltless  of  so  base  a  crime,  for 
otherwise  she  would  be  shunned  by  all  princes,  and 
hated  by  the  common  people ;  "  and  rather  than 
this  should  happen  to  you,"  she  adds,  "  I  would 
wish  you  an  honourable  burial  more  than  a  sullied 
life.  I  pray  tho  I/ord  to  inspire  you  to  do  what 
may  most  conduce  to  your  own  honour  and  tho  con- 
solation of  your  friends."  • 

Unfortunately  for  her  own  reputation  and  hap- 
piness, Mary  refused  to  listen  to  the  prudent  advice 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  just  request  of  Lennox.  The 
trial  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  was  conducted  in 
all  respects  according  to  tho  arrangements  agreed 
on  in  a  council  at  which  Bothwell  himself  was  pre- 
sent, and  gave  directions  regarding  his  own  arraign- 
ment. On  the  day  appointed  (April  12th)  the 
assize  opened  at  the  Tol booth,  before  a  jury  con- 
sisting principally,  if  not  wholly,  of  the  favourers 
and  partizans  of  the  accused.  "  The  tribunal  was 
presided  over  by  one  of  tho  fautors  of  the  murder, 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  then  hereditary  Lord  High 

•  Robertson,  Appendix  XIX,  vol.  i.  This  letter,  which 
was  written  only  hur  davs  previous  to  the  trial,  waa  en- 
trusted fur  delivery  to  the  l'rovrst  Marshal  of  Berwick,  who 
did  not  reach  Edinburgh  till  the  morning  of  tho  12th  of 
April,  the  very  day  on  which  tho  triul  took  place.  On 
announcing  himself  aa  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  rudely  treated,  reproached  as  nn  English  villain 
who  had  come  to  stay  the  assise,  and  informed  that  the 
queen  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  matter*  of  the  (lav 
to  attend  to  other  businca*.  At  length,  observing  Bothwell 
and  Lethington  coming  out  of  the  pnlare,  the  [irovrwt  mar- 
shal delivered  Elisabeth's  letter  to  the  secretary,  who, 
accompanied  by  Bothwell,  carried  it  to  Mary.  On  their 
return,  Lethington  informed  the  English  envoy  that  the 
queen  was  asleep,  and  eould  not  receive  the  letter;  but  the 
falsehood  of  this  excuse  was  immediately  shown,  for  at  this 
moment  a  servant  of  De  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
stood  beside  Elizabeth's  messenger,  looking  up,  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  queen  and  Mary  Fleming,  wife  of  tho 
secretary,  standing  at  a  window  of  tho  palace ;  nor  did  it 
escape  their  notice  that  as  Bothwell  rode  past,  Mary  gave 
him  a  friendly  greeting  for  a  farewell.  (Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  97-8.)   See  Appendix  I>. 
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Justice,  and  guarded  by  two  hundred  hackbutters ; 
while  four  thousand  of  Bothwell's  armed  adherents 
mustered  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Edinburgh. 
The  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  either  bribed 
or  intimidated  into  silence:  no  witnesses  were 
summoned.  The  accuser,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who 
was  on  his  road  to  the  city,  surrounded  by  a  large 
force  of  his  friends,  received  orders  not  to  enter 
Edinburgh  with  more  than  six  in  his  company, 
and  he  therefore  declined  to  come  forward  in  person. 
The  accused,  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  presented  himself 
before  the  court  of  justice  with  a  confident  and  care- 
less air.  Mounted  on  the  lato  king's  favourite 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  guards,  he  was  escorted 
to  the  Tolbooth  with  base  obsequiousness  by  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen.  As  he  passed  before  the 
queen,  who  was  standing  with  Lady  Lethington  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  Holyrood  Palace,  he  turned 
towards  her,  and  she  gave  him  a  friendly  greeting 
for  a  farewell.  She  expressed  her  sympathy  with 
his  position  even  more  publicly  by  sending  him, 
rather  from  impatience  than  anxiety,  a  token  and 
a  message  whilst  he  was  before  his  judges. 

"  It  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  feel  any  un- 
easiness about  the  result  of  this  judicial  farce. 
The  session  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  was  neither 
long  nor  uncertain.  After  the  indictment,  which 
inculpated  Bothwell,  but  brought  no  distinct  charge 
against  him,  had  been  read,*  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
was  called  upon  to  make  good  his  accusation. 
Upon  this  a  gentleman  named  Robert  Cunningham 
stood  forward,  explained  the  reasons  which  had 
prevented  the  earl  his  master  from  appearing  in 
person,  and  declared  that  he  was  sent  by  him  to 
reiterate  the  charge  of  murder  against  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  but  to  request  delay  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  evidence.  On  this  being 
refused,  Cunningham  protested  against  the  validity 
of  any  sentence  that  should  acquit  "  persons  noto- 
riously known  to  be,"  as  he  said, 44  the  murderers 
of  the  king,  as  my  lord  my  master  alleges."  The 
crown  lawyers  were  silent,  to  the  great  disappro- 

..  ,    bat  ion  of  the  people ;  and  Bothwell, 
His  acquittal.         .  J ,  ,  *  .. 

having  pleaded  not  guilty,  a  una- 
nimous verdict  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence.  Ho  then  had  the  audacity 
to  challenge  his  accusers  by  a  public  cartel,  and 
offered  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  arms  against 
any  gentleman  who  should  still  brand  him  with 
the  murder."  f 

This  scandalous  and  premeditated  acquittal  could 
give  satisfaction  to  no  one ;  and  instead  of  justify- 
ing the  queen  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  served 
only  to  increase  the  public  suspicions  and  dissatis- 
faction. Even  the  lowest  classes  gave  expression 
to  their  feelings  in  the  streets  and  in  the  queen's 
presence  j  and  the  market-women,  as  she  passed 
along,  would  cry  out,  44  God  preserve  your  grace  if 
you  are  sackless  [innocent]  of  the  king's  death." 

*  The  murder  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  10th,  instead  of  the  9th  of  the  mouth — a  flaw  in  the 
indictment  too  manifest  to  be  accidental. 

t  Mignet's  Hiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 


Mary,  however,  pressed  recklessly  onward  in  the 
course  on  which  she  had  entered.  She  added  new 
favours  to  those  which  she  had  so  recently  lavished 
on  Bothwell,  bestowed  upon  him  the  lordship  and 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  and  extended  his  powers  as  High 
Admiral.  So  completely  had  she  resigned  herself 
to  the  influence  of  one  strong,  engrossing  passion, 
and  so  strange  seemed  her  infatuation,  that  it  was 
currently  reported  that  Bothwell  had  bewitched 
her  by  means  of  the  sorceries  of  his  old  paramour, 
the  Lady  Buccleuch.*  None  of  the  nobility  seemed 
to  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to  resist 
his  power.  Moray,  who  alone  could  have  opposed 
him  with  any  hope  of  success,  had  left  the  capital 
on  the  day  preceding  the  king's  murder ;  and  shortly 
before  Bothwell's  trial,  with  the  permission  of  the 
queen,  had  retired  to  France.  Lennox  took  refuge 
in  England ;  while  Morton,t  Argyle,  Huntley,  and 
Lethington;  professed  to  be  among  Bothwell's 
firmest  adherents. 

Immediately  after  the  trial  parliament  assem- 
bled, and  Bothwell  was  selected  to  bear  the  royal 
sceptre  before  the  queen  at  its  opening.  J  The 
sentence  of  the  jury  acquitting  the  favourite  was 
ratified,  the  placards  which  had  been  posted  up  in 
the  capital  were  condemned,  and  a  rigid  inquiry 
instituted  against  their  authors;  all  the  royal 
grants  to  Bothwell  were  approved  Continued 
of,  with  a  culogium  on  his  post  fnvour  of 
services,  dangers,  and  losses ;  five  liothwell. 
of  the  jurors  who  had  acquitted  him  received 
the  confirmation  of  their  respective  grants  from 
the  crown;  and  Huntley,  who  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder,  and  now  gave  his  consent  to  the 
divorce  of  his  sister  from  Bothwell,  obtained  the 
restoration  of  his  estates,  which  had  been  under 
confiscation  for  several  years. 

Public  rumour  now  began  to  anticipate  the  crisis 
which  was  rapidly  approaching.  44  The  bruit  began 

to  rise,"  says  Sir  James  Melvil,  «  , 
,  ,  ,     Report*  regard- 

44  that  the  queen  would  marry  tho  ing  the  mar- 
Earl  of  Bothwell ;  whereat  every  riase  of  Mary 
good  subject  that  loved  the  queen's  ttna  ]ioih**U- 
honour  and  the  prince's  safety  had  sore  hearts,  and 
thought  her  majesty  would  be  dishonoured,  and 
tho  prince  in  danger  to  be  cut  off  by  him  that  had 
slain  his  father." §  Few,  however,  of  Marys  ser- 
vants had  the  honesty  to  dissuade  her  from  this 
step,  and  tho  courage  to  bravo  the  power  and 
anger  of  the  detested  and  dreaded  favourite.  One 
of  her  nobles  indeed,  Lord  Hemes,  on  hearing  the 
rumour  of  the  intended  marriage,  travelled  express 
to  court,  threw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet,  and 
implored  her  not  to  compromise  her  honour,  en- 
danger the  life  of  her  son,  and  ruin  herself,  by 
marrying  the  person  who  was  universally  regarded 

•  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  note  E,  ■where  the  masculine 
character  of  this  lady  is  strikingly  portrayed. 

t  Somo  time  before  this,  Morton,  after' a  secret  nnd  mid- 
night interview  with  the  queen,  recovered  the  Castle  of 
Tantallon,  and  other  lands,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  bis 
rebellion ;  and  in  return  for  this,  his  whole  power  and 
interest  were  assured  to  Bothwell. 

1  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  653. 

$  Melvil't  Memoirs,  p.  175. 
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as  the  murderer  of  her  husband.  Mary  appeared 
surprised,  declared  that  she  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  rumour,  and  that  "  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  her  mind," — a  statement  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  credit.  Henries  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  danger  which  he  incurred  by 
firing  her  this  judicious  but  useless  advice,  that 
he  immediately  quitted  the  capital,  and  hastened 
home  by  relays  of  horses  which  he  had  stationed 
along  the  road,  in  order  to  escape  BothwelPs  pur- 
suit and  revenge. •  The  same  warning  and  advice 
were  given  by  Sir  James  Mclvil,  one  of  Mary's 
most  faithful  servants,  but  with  no  better  result. 
He  showed  her  a  letter  from  a  person  named 
Thomas  Bishop,  one  of  her  partizans  in  England, 
declaring  that  if  the  queen  married  Bothwcll, 
"  the  murderer  of  the  king,  the  husband  of  another 
woman,  she  would  tyne  [lose]  the  favour  of  God, 
bcr  own  reputation,  and  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland."  The  queen  received  his 
iatcrfcrence  very  ill,  affirmed  that  the  letter  was 
t  device  of  the  secretary  to  ruin  Bothwell,  and 
immediately  informed  the  earl  of  the  advice 
which  she  had  received.  The  wary  Lothington 
pointed  out  to  Mclvil  the  danger  which  he  had 
incurred  by  his  imprudent  candour :  "  So  soon," 
said  he,  "  as  the  Earl  Bothwcll  gets  word,  as  I  fear 
he  will,  he  will  not  fail  to  Blay  you.  I  pray  you 
retire  with  diligence." — "  It  is  a  sore  matter," 
replied  Mclvil,  "  to  see  that  good  princess  run  to 
utter  wreck,  and  nobody  to  forewarn  her." — "  You 
hare  done  more  honestly  than  wisely,"  was  Leth- 
ington's  rejoinder. 

The  result  soon  showed  the  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
ment. Bothwell,  on  learning  the  advice  which 
Melvil  had  given,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  declared 
he  would  have  his  life ;  and  Melvil  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  several  days,  until  the  queen 
had  succeeded  in  allaying  the  anger  of  her  flagi- 
tious favourite. f 

Events  now  rapidly  hastened  the  consummation 

Band  of  the     wnich  nad  for  801110  time  hecn  fore* 
nobles  for     *ecn'       106  evening  of  the  19th  of 
Bothn-ell's  mar-  April,  the  day  on  which  the  parlia- 
ziige  with  the  ment  rogC|  Bothwell  invited  nearly 
all  the  nobility  who  were  then  in 
Edinburgh  to  supper,  in  a  tavern  kept  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Ainslie.    During  the  entertain- 
ment, the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
armed  men ;  and  after  the  festivity  had  been  pro- 
tracted till  a  late  hour,  Bothwell  rose  and  proposed 
his  marriage  with  the  queen,  affirming  that  ho  had 
obtained  her  consent,  and  even,  according  to  some 
testimonies,  producing  her  written  warrant  em- 
powering him  to  submit  the  proposal  to  her  nobility. 
He  then  requested  them  all  to  affix  their  signatures 
to  a  bond  declaring  their  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, binding  themselves  to  defend  him  against 
all  calumniators,  and  recommending  "  this  noble 
and  mighty  lord"  as  a  suitable  husband  for  the 
queen,  whose  continuance  in  solitary  widowhood 

•  Metal's  Memoirs,  p.  175. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  177. 


was,  they  said,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  further  bound  themselves 
to  promote  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
Bothwell  with  their  "  votes,  counsel,  fortification, 
and  assistance,  in  word  and  deed."  "  And  in  case," 
it  was  added,  "  any  should  presume,  directly  or 
indirectly,  openly,  or  under  whatsoever  colour  or 
pretence,  to  hinder,  hold  back,  or  disturb  the  same 
marriage,  wo  shall  in  that  behalf  hold  and  rcputo 
the  hindcrcrs,  adversaries,  or  disturbers  thereof,  as 
our  common  enemies  or  evil  willers  •  •  •  and  in 
ease  we  do  the  contrary,  never  to  have  reputation 
or  credit  in  no  time  hereafter,  but  to  be  accounted 
unworthy  and  faithless  traitors."  •  Morton,  Hunt- 
ley, and  Argylc,  the  accomplices  of  Bothwell,  were 
no  doubt  privy  to  his  schemes,  and  promoted  them 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  queen,  instantly  declared 
their  satisfaction  with  the  proposal.  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  made  his 
escape;  the  rest,  partly  by  promises  and  flattery, 
partly  by  terror,  were  prevailed  on  to  give  their 
consent,  and  to  subscribe  a  paper  which,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said,  "  leaves  a  deeper  stain  than  any 
occurrence  in  that  age  on  the  honour  and  character 
of  the  nation."  Among  the  names  attached  to  this 
bond  arc  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's ; 
tho  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Dunblane,  Brechin,  and 
Ross;  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Argyle,  Huntley,  Cas- 
silis,  Sutherland,  Errol,  Crawford,  Caithness,  Glen- 
|  cairn,  and  Rothes  ;  and  tho  Lords  Boyd,  Glammis, 
i  Ruthven,  Home,  Herries,t  Fleming,  Scton,  and 
Sinclair.  "Among  the  subscribers,"  says  Robert- 
son, "  we  And  some  who  were  the  queen's  chief 
confidants;  others  who  were  strangers  to  her  coun- 
cils, and  obnoxious  to  her  displeasure;  some  who 
faithfully  adhered  to  her  through  all  tho  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  fortune,  and  others  who  became  tho 
principal  authors  of  her  sufferings ;  some  passion- 
ately attached  to  tho  Romish  superstitions,  and 
others  zealous  advocates  for  the  Protestant  ifaith. 
No  common  interest  can  be  supposed  to  have  united 
men  of  such  opposite  interests  and  parties  in  recom- 
mending to  their  sovereign  a  step  so  injurious  to 
her  honour,  and  so  fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange 
coalition  was  the  effect  of  much  artifice,  and  must 
be  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  masterly 
stroke  of  Bothwell's  address."  J 

Two  days  after  the  bond  was  signed,  Mary  left 
Edinburgh  to  visit  the  prince,  her  son,  who  was 
then  in  the  keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  previous  to  her  departure 
it  was  arranged  between  her  and  Bothwell,  that  on 
her  return  ho  should  carry  her  off  by  force,  and 
thus  make  himself  master  of  her  person  apparently 
against  her  will.  A  remarkable  ano-  Anonymous 
nymous  communication,  addressed  letter  to  Cecil, 
at  this  juncture  probably  to  Cecil,  shows  that 
Mary  was  Bothwell's  accomplice  in  her  pretended 
•  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  563—565. 

t  This  nobleman,  who  so  strenuously  advised  the  queen 
against  this  fatal  marriage,  was  gained  over,  by  a 
giant,  to  promote  Bothwell's  views. 

X  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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abduction,  and  that  their  secret  plans  had  been 
betrayed  by  some  of  their  confidential  agents. 
"  This  is  to  advertise  you,"  sayB  the  informant,  "  that 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell's  wife  is  going  to  part  with 
her  husband,  and  a  great  part  of  our  lords  have 
subscribed  to  the  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
him.  The  queen  rode  to  Stirling  this  last  Monday, 
and  returns  on  Thursday.  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
heard  how  the  Earl  of  Bothwoll  has  gathered  many 
of  his  friends,  and,  as  some  say,  to  ride  in  Liddes- 
dale }  but  I  believo  it  is  not,  for  he  is  minded  to 
meet  the  queen  this  day,  called  Thursday,  and  to 
take  her  by  the  way,  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar. 
Judge  you  gif  it  bo  with  her  will  or  no ;  but  you 
will  hear  at  moro  longth  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  if 
you  will  find  it  good  that  I  continue  in  writing  as 
occasion  servos.  I  wald  yo  reif  this  *  after  the 
reading.  This  bearer  knows  nothing  of  this  matter. 
There  is  no  other  thing  presently  to  write  of ;  but 
after  all  you  will  please  receive  my  hearty  com- 
mendations by  him  that  is  yours,  that  took  you  by 
the  hand.  At  midnight"  f 
Among  the  letters  to  Bothwell,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  silver  casket,  there 

^BothweS"  are  soveral  bearing  to  havo  been 
written  during  Mary's  absence  at 
Stirling,  which  show  the  state  of  her  feelings  at 
this  period.  She  thus  expresses  her  suspicions  of 
Huntley,  who,  it  would  appear,  had  been  let  into 
the  secret,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from 
carrying  out  the  plan.  "He  preached  unto  me 
that  it  was  a  foolish  enterprise,  and  that  with  mino 
honour  I  could  never  marry  you,  seeing  that  beiug 
married  you  did  carry  me  away  ;  and  that  his  folks 
would  not  suffer  it;  and  that  the  lords  would 
unsuy  themselves,  and  would  deny  that  they  had 
aaid.  I  told  him  that  seeing  I  was  come  so  far, 
if  you  did  not  withdraw  yourself  of  yourself,  that 
no  persuasion,  nor  death  itself,  should  make  me  fail 
of  my  promise."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  she  ex- 
plains the  part  which  she  was  to  act  in  the  abduction. 
"  As  for  the  handling  of  myself,"  she  says,  I 
heard  it  onco  well  devised.  Methinks  that  your 
services  and  long  friendship,  having  the  goodwill 
of  the  lords,  do  well  deserve  a  pardon  if  above  the 
duty  of  a  subject  you  advance  yourself,  not  to  con- 
strain me,  but  to  assure  yourself  of  such  place  nigh 
unto  me  that  other  admonitions  or  foreign  persua- 
sions may  not  let  [hinder]  me  from  consenting  to 
that,  that  you  hope  your  sen*  ice  shall  mako  you  one 
day  to  attain ;  and,  to  be  short,  to  make  yourself 
sure  of  the  lords,  and  free  to  marry ;  and  that  you 
are  constrained  for  your  safety,  and  to  be  able  to 
serve  me  faithfully,  to  use  an  humble  request,  joined 
to  an  importunate  action."  It  appears  that  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  to 
form  her  escort.  Tho  Earl  of  Sutherland  and 
others  declared  with  vehement  protestations,  that 
the  queen  should  not  be  carried  off  while  under 
their  protection;  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley  was 

*  I  would  have  you  tear  this. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  107-8. 


apprehensive  that  he  would  be  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  queen,  and  of  having  betrayed  her. 
Alluding  to  these  obstacles,  Mary  says,  "  I  have 
thought  good  to  advertise  you  of  the  fear  he  hath 
that  he  should  be  charged  and  accused  of  treason,  to 
the  end  that  without  mistrusting  him  you  may 
be  tho  more  circumspect,  and  that  you  may  have 
tho  more  power ;  for  we  had  yesterday  more  thai- 
three  hundred  horse  of  his  aud  of  Livingston's.  For 
the  honour  of  Qod  be  accompanied  rather  with  more 
than  less,  for  that  is  the  principal  of  my  care."  * 

The  queen  remained  three  days  at  Stirling,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  apartments  of  the 
prince  with  moro  than  two  of  her  ladies;  for  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  from  somo  suspicion  which  he  enter- 
tained, refused  to  admit  the  rest  of  her  suitcf  On 
Thursday,  the  24th,  she  left  Stir-  Bothwell's 
ling  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  as  abduction  of  the 
Cecil's  correspondent  had  pre-  queen- 
dieted.  In  the  meantime,  Bothwell,  in  accordance 
with  Mary's  urgent  recommendation,  had  assem- 
bled a  powerful  body  of  his  retainers,  and  met  her 
at  Almond  Bridge,  near  Cramond,  about  six  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  eight  hundred 
horsemen.  Suddenly  surrounding  her  attendants, 
he  took  her  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  conducted  her 
to  hia  Castle  of  Dunbar,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
her  reception.  Lethington,  Huntley,  and  Dunbar, 
who  were  in  tho  royal  train,  were  carried  off  along 
with  the  queen ;  and  when  Melvil  remonstrated 
against  this  lawless  proceeding,  he  was  informed 
by  Captain  Blacater,  ono  of  Bothwell's  confidential 
servants,  that  all  had  been  done  with  the  queen's 
own  consent  It  is  certain  that  sho  expressed  neither 
surprise,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation,  at  the  outrage 
committed  on  her  person,  and  the  insult  offered  to 
her  authority 4 

While  these  deplorable  events  were  proceeding, 
a  number  of  the  nobles,  including  tho  Earls  of 
Morton,  Argyle,  Atholl,  and  Sir  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  were  secretly  organising  a  party  for  the 
protection  of  the  infant  prince  against  the  designs 
of  Bothwell.  Knowing  well  the  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter of  the  favourite,  they  believed  that  the  mur- 
derer of  the  father  would  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
tho  son  if  he  stood  in  tho  way  of  his  ambitious 

•  Lning,  vol.  ii.  p.  218 ;  Mignet,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  27th 
April,  1567. 

;  "  At  the  Bridge  of  Craumont,  the  Karl  of  Bothwell, 
beini  will  accompanied,  raveshitt  the  queen,  and  so  took 
her  that  same  night  to  the  Castell  of  Dunbar,  not  ttgnimt 
her  auen  wW—Birrtltt  J>iary.  "  Then  Bothwell,  think- 
ing thair  was  na  contruversiu  agains  him  in  Scotland,  con- 
veinit  the  number  of  aucht  hundred  horsemen  ;  and  a*  the 
queen  was  oumand  from  the  Castell  of  Striveling,  to  have 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  met  her  on  the  way,  and  ron- 
vcvit  her  per  force,  as  uppeirit,  to  the  Castell  of  Dunbar,  to 
the  end  he  might  enjoy  her  as  his  lawful  spous.  *  •  •  The 
friendly  love  was  to  heighlie  contraotit  betwixt  this  great 
prince**  toward  her  enorme  subject,  that  there  waa  na  end 
thereof  •  •  •  sa  that  she  sufl'erit  herself  patiently  to  be 
led  quhair  the  lover  lut.  And  all  the  way  neither  made 
obttock,  impediment,  eMmiour,  nor  rciitUnce,  as  in  mo 
accidents  used  to  be,  or  that  she  might  have  done  by  her 
princely  auctoritie,  being  accompanyt  by  the  noble  Karl  of 
H untlie,  and  Sccretar  Maitland  of  Li'thuigtoun." — UUtorif 
ofjamuthelkxt. 
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scheme*.  "The  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Both- 
well,"  wrote  Drury  to  Cecil,  "  and  the  death  of  the 
prince,  is  presently  looked  for."  The  leaders  of 
this  new  confederacy  against  Bothwell  were  well 
aware  of  the  power  of  their  opjwnent,  and  the 
danger  which  they  would  incur  from  a  premature 
disclosure  of  their  plans ;  they  cautiously  resolved, 
therefore,  while  organising  their  strength,  to  con- 
mil  Elizabeth  before  taking  any  open  step.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  the  day  after  Ainslie's  supper, 
Grange's  letters  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  addressed  a 

against  the     letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in- 
quetn.        forming  him  of  the  degrading  sub- 
jection of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  infatuation  of 
Mary,  who  was  no  longer  mistress  of  her  own 
actions ;  but  assuring  the  carl,  that  if  Elizabeth 
would  assist  him  and  his  friends,  the  murder  of 
Darnley  would  be  speedily  avenged.  Kirkaldy 
poinitdly  drew  Bedford's  attention  to  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  infant  prince,  and  predicted  Mary's 
*P*tdy  marriage  to  Bothwell,  of  whom,  he  said,  she 
Li  become  so  *'  shamefully  enamoured,"  that  she 
hod  been  heard  to  say  "  she  cared  not  to  lose  France, 
England,  and  her  own  country  for  him ;  and  shall 
jro  with  him  to  the  world's  end  in  a  whito  petticoat 
before  she  leave  him."    He  concluded  his  letter  in 
these  words : — "  Whatever  is  unhonest  reigns  pre- 
sently in  our  court.    God  deliver  them  from  their 
evil"  *  Again,  on  the  26th  of  April,  two  days  after 
the  queen's  abduction,  Kirkaldy  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing indignant  letter  to  Bedford : — 

This  queen  will  never  cease  until  Buch  time  as 
the  have  wrecked  all  the  honest  men  of  this  realm. 
She  was  minded  to  cause  Bothwell  ravish  f  her,  to 
the  end  that  ahe  may  the  sooner  end  the  marriage, 
whilk  she  promised  before  she  caused  Bothwell 
murder  her  husband.  There  is  many  that  would 
revenge  the  murder,  but  they  fear  your  mistress. 
I  am  so  suited  to  for  to  enterprise  tho  revenge  that 
1  must  either  take  it  upon  hand,  or  else  I  maun 
leave  the  country,  the  whilk  I  am  determined  to 
do,  if  I  can  obtain  license  t  but  Bothwell  is  minded 
to  cut  me  off,  if  he  may,  ere  I  obtain  it,  and  is  re- 
turned out  of  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  She  minds 
hereafter  to  take  the  prince  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
hands,  and  put  him  in  his  hands  that  murdered 
hi*  father,  as  I  writ  in  my  last.  1  pray  your  lord- 
ship let  me  know  what  your  mistress  will  do,  for 
if  we  will  seek  France,  we  may  find  favour  at  their 
hands,  but  I  would  rather  persuade  to  lean  to 
England.  This  meikle  \  in  haste  from  my  house, 
the  26th  of  April."  5 

Mary  passed  somo  time  under  the  roof  of  Both- 
Bcthwell's     well,  and  meanwhile  the  ncccs- 
divorcc.       aary  preliminaries  to  the  marriage 
were  hurried  forward  with  all  speed.    A  pro- 
cess for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity, || 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Grange  to  Bedford, 
20ih  April. 

t  Forcibly  to  seiao — rapio.  %  Much. 

{  MS.  Letter,  8tat«  Paper  Office ;  Tyuer,  vol.  vii,  p.  109. 
I  Botha  ell  was  the  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree  to  Lady 
Jue  fordon;  s  very  distant  relationship  on  wbieh  to  found 


was  instituted  by  Bothwell  in  the  court  of  tho 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  ancient  con- 
sistorial  jurisdiction  was  suspected  to  have  been 
restored  with  this  object.  A  similar  process  was 
commenced  at  the  same  time  by  tho  Couutess  in 
tho  Commissariat  or  Reformed  Court,  on  the  ground 
of  adultery  ;  and  with  such  indecent  haste  was  tho 
suit  hurried  through  both  courts,  that  it  was  con- 
cluded in  two  days,  and  the  sentence  of  divorco 
was  pronounced  on  the  3rd  of  May.*  On  that  day 
Mary  returned  from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh.  As 
she  entered  the  city,  Bothwell  caused  his  followers 
to  cast  away  their  spears,  as  if  to  prove  that  no 
force  was  used  by  them ;  and  dismounting  with 
apparent  courtesy,  he  took  tho  queen's  bridle,  and 
led  her  into  the  castle,  which  was  then  in  the 
keeping  of  his  creature,  Sir  James  Balfour,  f 

On  tho  7th  of  May  Sir  Robert  Mclvil,  who  had 
joined  the  confederacy  of  the  no-  Letter  nf  Robert 
bles  for  the  delivery  of  the  queen  Melvil  to 
out  of  the  hands  of  Bothwell  and 
the  revenge  of  the  king's  murder,  wrote  to  Cecil, 
informing  him  that  the  French  court  had  offered 
to  join  tho  lords  against  Bothwell,  and  cntreatiug 
him  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  queen  as  tho 
effect  of  the  evil  counsel  of  those  around  her, 
rather  than  proceeding  from  herself.  All  men,  ho 
said,  were  of  opinion  that  Bothwell  would  soon 
complete  this  marriage,  and  pass  to  Stirling  to 
seizo  the  prince ;  and  the  confederates  were  re- 
solved never  to  consider  their  sovereign  at  liberty 
so  long  as  she  remained  in  tho  company  of  that 
traitor,  who  had  committed  so  detestable  a  murder, 
whatever  he  might  persuade  or  compel  her  to  say 
to  the  contrary.  J  Next  day  Kirkaldy  of  Grange 
wrote  on  the  subject  to  Bedford,  —and  of  Grange 
and  in  still  stronger  terms  :  "  All  «*  IMford. 
suoh  things,"  said  he,  "  as  were  done  before  tho 
parliament  I  did  write  unto  your  lordship  at  large. 
•  •  •  At  that  time  the  most  part  of  the  nobility, 
for  fear  of  thoir  lives,  did  grant  to  sundry  things 
both  against  thoir  honours  and  consciences,  who 
sinco  have  convened  themselves  at  Stirling,  whero 
they  have  made  a  '  band'  to  defend  [each]  other  in 
all  things  that  shall  concern  tho  glory  of  God  and 
common  weal  of  their  country.  Tho  heads  that 
presently  they  agreed  upon  is,  first,  to  seek  tho 
liberty  of  the  queen,  who  is  ravished  and  detained 
by  the  Karl  of  Bothwell,  who  was  the  ravisher,  and 
hath  the  strength,  munitions,  and  men  of  war  at 
his  commandment.  The  next  head  is  the  preser- 
vation and  keeping  of  the  prince.  The  third  is  to 
pursue  them  that  murdered  the  king.  For  the 
pursuit  of  these  three  heads,  they  have  promised 
to  bestow  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods.  And  to 
that  effect  their  lordships  havo  desired  me  to  write 
unto  your  lordship,  to  tho  end  they  might  havo 


a  procew  of  divorce,  even  according  to  the  Roman  Catholio 
ritual,  which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  oousins-german, 
unlit*  sanctioned  by  a  papal  dispensation. 

•  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  676 ;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86—88. 

t  Historie  of  James  the  Sext. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  11 L 
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your  sovereign's  aid  and  support  for  suppres- 
sing of  the  cruel  murderer,  Bothwell,  who,  at  the 
queen's  last  being  in  Stirling,  suborned  certain  to 
hare  poisoned  the  prince;  for  that  barbarous  tyrant 
is  not  contented  to  have  murdered  the  father,  but 
he  would  also  cut  off  the  son,  for  fear  that  lie  hath 
to  bo  punished  hereafter.  The  names  of  the  lords 
that  convened  in  Stirling  was  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Morton,  Athol,  and  Mar.  These  forenaiued,  as 
said  is,  have  desired  mo  to  write  unto  your  lord- 
ship, to  the  end  that  I  might  know  by  you  if  your 
sovereign  would  give  them  support  concerning 
these  three  heads  above  written.  Wherefore  I 
beseech  your  lordship,  who  I  am  assured  loveth 
the  quietness  of  these  two  realms,  to  let  me  have  a 
direct  answer,  and  that  with  haste;  for  presently 
the  foresaid  lords  are  suited  unto  by  Monsieur  de 
Croc,  who  offercth  unto  them  in  his  master  the 
King  of  France's  name,  if  they  will  follow  his 
advice  and  counsel,  that  they  shall  have  aid  and 
support  to  suppress  the  Earl  Bothwcll  and  his  fac- 
tion. •  •  •  Also  he  hath  admonished  her  [Mary] 
to  desist  from  tho  Earl  Both  well,  and  not  to  marry 
him,  for  if  she  do  he  hath  assured  her,  that  she 
shall  neither  have  friendship  nor  favour  out  of 
France,  if  she  shall  have  to  do;  •  but  his  saying  is, 
she  will  give  no  ear.  •  •  • 

"  Thero  is  too  joined  with  the  four  forenamed 
lords,  the  Earls  of  Olencairn,  Cassillis,  Eglinton, 
Montrose,  Caithness;  the  Lords  Boyd,  Ochiltree, 
Ruthven,  Drummond,  Gray,  Glammis,  Innermeith, 
Lindsay,  Hume,  and  Henies,  with  all  the  whole 
West  Mcrse  and  Tiviotdale,  the  most  part  of  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Mearas.  Aud  for  this  effect,  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  is  ridden  in  the  west,  the  Earl  of  Atholl 
to  the  north,  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Montrose.  Tho  Earl  of  Mar  remaineth 
BtiH  about  tho  prince,  and  if  tho  queen  will  pursue 
him,  the  whole  lords  have  promised,  upon  their 
faiths  and  honour,  to  relieve  him.  •  •  • 

"  In  this  meantime,  the  queen  is  come  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  conveyed  by  tho  Earl  Both- 
wcll, where  she  intendcth  to  remain  until  she 
have  levied  somo  forces  of  footmen  and  horsemen, 
that  is,  she  minds  to  levy  500  footmen  and  200 
horsemen.  The  money  that  she  hath  presently  to 
do  this,  which  is  five  thousand  crowns,  came  from 
the  font  your  lordship  brought  unto  the  baptism,f 
the  rest  is  to  be  reft  and  borrowed  of  Edinburgh, 
or  the  men  of  Lothian." 

These  important  letters,  which  were  entirely  un- 
known till  they  wore  brought  to  light  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Tytler,  show  clearly,  as  here  marks, 

*  If  «he  shall  hire  to  resist  her  enemies. 

T  This  was  the  silver  font,  or  baain  and  ewer,  which  Eli- 
ZAht'th  bad  prcscuted  as  godmother  at  the  baptism  of  the 
pi  ince.    It  appears  from  the  confession  of  Paris,  the  French 
vult-t,  that  the  queen,  after  her  marriage,  (cave  it  to  Both- 
well;  and  it  was  found  by  tho  confederate  lords  in  the 
possession  of  Acheson,  the  Mint-master,  to  whom  it  had  . 
been  sent,  not,  as  they  supposed,  to  be  coined  into  money,  ! 
but  to  have  Uothwcll's  arms  substituted  for  those  of  the 
prince.    This  silver  font  was  recently  in  the  possession  of  j 
tue  Mar  family,  and  was  a  piece  of  costly  and  curious 
workmanship.   (Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  316,  note.) 


that  the  formidable  coalition  against  the  queen, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  Confederacy 
after  her  marriago  with  Bothwcll,  against  Both- 
was  fully  formed  nearly  a  month  be-  we^- 
fore  that  event ;  that  its  ramifications  were  exten- 
sive and  deep;  that  Sir  Robert  Mclvil,  in  whom  the 
Scottish  queen  reposed  implicit  confidence,  had 
joined  the  confederacy,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  his 
royal  mistress  from  what  he  represents  as  unwil- 
ling servitude;  that  the  plot  waa  well  known  to 
Monsieur  de  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who, 
after  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  Mary 
against  her  predilection  for  Bothwcll,  gave  it  his 
cordial  support ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  had  been  com. 
municatcd  to  Elizabeth,  whose  assistance  was 
earnestly  solicited.' 

Three  days  after  the  queen's  return  to  Edinburgh, 
a  message  was  sent  by  a  person  publication  of 
named  Thomas  Hepburn  to  Craig,  the  banns  of 
the  colleague  of  Knox,  command-  "t^jjjfyjjf" 
ing  him  to  publish  tho  banns  of  queen  and 
matrimony  betwixt  the  queen  and  liothweli. 
Bothwcll ;  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  Mary  had  sent  no  written 
command,  and  stated  tho  common  report  that  she 
was  held  captive  by  Bothwell.  Upon  this  the 
Justice-Clerk  brought  a  written  mandate  from  the 
queen,  enjoining  the  publication  of  the  banns,  and 
contradicting  tho  report  of  her  captivity.  Craig 
however  still  had  scruples,  and  insisted  upon  see- 
ing the  queen  and  Bothwell  before  giving  intima- 
tion of  tho  marriage.  Ho  was  admitted  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  Bothwell 
presided, and  with  honest  boldness  laid  to  hischarge 
the  dreadful  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused— rape, 
adultery,  and  murder,  the  suspicion  of  collision 
between  him  and  his  wife,  the  hasty  divorce,  and 
proclamation  of  the  banns.  No  satisfactory  answer 
was  returned,  but  the  faithful  and  undaunted 
minister,  having  thus  exonerated  his  conscience,  did 
not  deem  himself  justified  in  longer  refusing  to 
obey  the  injunctions  which  he  had  received.  He 
therefore  proclaimed  the  banns  from  the  pulpit; 
but  after  relating  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken,  and  the 
obstinate  determination  of  the  parties  to  proceed, 
ho  added  these  appalling  words : — "  I  take  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  I  abhor  and  detest  this 
marriage  as  odious  and  scandalous  to  the  world; 
and  I  desire  the  faithful  to  pray  earnestly  that  God 
would  turn  it  to  the  comfort  of  this  realm."  f 

This  solemn  warning,  however,  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  infatuated  queen ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
May  she  came  in  person  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges, 
and  the  nobility,  whom  she  had  summoned  for  the 
occasion,  sho  declared  that  she  was  now  at  full 
liberty  ;  and  that,  though  the  conduct  of  Bothwcll 
in  seizing  her  person  bad  at  first  excited  her  indig- 
nation, yet,  in  consideration  of  his  past  services 

*  MS.  Letter,  Stato  Paper  Office;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  109—114. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  iiSO. 
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tsi  hit  subsequent  good  conduct,  she  had  pardoned 
hisotfence,  and  resolved  to  advance  him  to  higher 
honours.   She  at  the  same  time  affixed  her  signa- 
ture to  a  deed  promising  that  she  would  not  at  any 
tare  time  impute  to  the  nobles  as  a  crime  the 
consent  they  had  given  at  Ainslic's  supper  to  the 
hotrti  for  her  marriage.    On  the  same  day,  Mary 
(T<uit«d  a  formal  pardon  to  Bothwell,  before  all  the 
Lads  of  Session  and  others,  for  his  late  conduct  in 
taking  her  to,  and  detaining  her  in,  Dunbar,  "  con- 1 
traiv  to  her  majesty's  will  and  mind."  *    She  also  | 
oated  him  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and 
jlictdthe  coronet  on  his  head  with  her  own  hands. 
Next  day  she  signed  her  contract  of  marriage  with 
"this  noble  and  mighty  lord,"  in  order  that  she 
might  put  an  end  to  her  solitary  widowhood,  and 
iaotase  the  number  of  her  descendants. f  And 
Mary's         finally,  on  the  ISth  of  May,  at  four 
muriagis  to      o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  raar- 
Bothwcll.       riage  ceremony  was  celebrated  in 
the  great  hall  of  Holyrood  Palace,  according  to  the 
ritu  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  Adam  Bothwcll, 
Bjhop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  hod 
aijared  Romanism  and  joined  the  Reformers.}  On 
the  same  day  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  pri- 
vate, according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  In 
the  sermon  which  the  bishop  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion, bo  enlarged  upon  Bothwell's  professed  peni- 
tence for  his  former  evil  life,  and  his  resolution  to 
amend  and  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.§    Only  five  of  the  leading  nobility 
sere  present,  together  with  Craig,  the  minister  of 
Ldia burgh.    Tho  event  was  not  accompanied  by 
the  pageants  and  rejoicings  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  the  people  beheld  it  either  with  grief  or  in 
stern  and  gloomy  silence.   On  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  paper  was  found  fixed  to  tho  palace  gates 
with  this  ominous  verse,  prognosticating  what  was 
destined  too  soon  to  bo  realised — 

"  Mcnac  malas  Maio  nuberc  vulgus  ait."  || 

•  This  fact  disclose*  ad  object  which  Bothwell  had  in  view 
in  ths  seizure  of  the  queen's  person — viz.  that  under  the 
pretext  of  having  detained  her  person,  he  should  receive  a 
pardra  for  treason  and  all  other  crimes  whatsoever,  in 
*  "si.h  the  murder  of  the  king  was  virtually  included.  By 
thr-  law  cf  Scotland,  the  most  heinous  crimes  must  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  all  lesser 
offptiers  are  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  general  clause, 
"and  ail  other  crimes  whatsoever."  To  seuc  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  is  high  treason,  and  Bothwell  hoped  that  a 
pardon  for  thi«  crime  would  extend  to  every  other  crime  of 
which  he  bad  been  accused.  (See  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ; 
.Robertson,  vol.  i.  n.  357.) 

t  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  It  is  affirmed  that  on  the  5th 
of  April,  seven  davs  before  Bothwell's  trial,  a  marriage 
contract  was  signed  between  the  queen  and  him  at  Seton 
House  ;  and  this  contract,  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  the  silver  casket,  with  Mary's  secret  letters  and 
sonnets  to  Bothwcll,  was  produced  by  Moray  during  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  tho  queen. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office  ;  Tj  tier,  vol.  vii.  p.  118. 
$  The  bishop  was  afterwards  suspended  by  the  General 
Assembly,  "  because  he  had  solemnised  the  marriage  of  the 
quctn  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  which  was  altogether 
wicked  and  contrair  to  God's  laws  and  the  statutes  of  the 
Kirk." — U*ok<  of  the  Univcr*ol  Kirk,  Parti.,  pp.  112, 114. 

P  Ovid.  Fast.,  lib.  v.  1.  490;   Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  686.  A 
rooted  prejtdice  lone  existed  in  Scotland,  among  all  ranks, 

•  ITauist  reserving  in  the  month  of  May;  and  among  the 
Wwer  elasset  few  marriages  «re  still  celebrated  during  that 
month. 

vol.  n. 


This  miserable  marriage,  to  which  may  unques- 
tionably be  traced  the  greater  part,  if  not  tho 
whole,  of  tho  subsequent  mis  fort  ones  of  Queen 
Mary,  was  now  consummated.  Everything  had 
been  done  by  her  most  faithful  adherents  and 
friends  to  divert  her  from  this  fatal  step.  It  was 
then  felt — and  we  may  add  that  the  impression  is 
still  forced  upon  the  mind — that  this  marriage 
with  a  man  of  reputation  so  infamous,  and  so  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  late  king, 
was  a  circumstance  which  induced  tho  very  gravest 
suspicion  that  Mary  herself  had  been  cognizant  of 
the  foul  plot  which  ended  in  the  assassination  of 
her  husband.  Such  convictions,  so  strongly  enter- 
tained by  her  best  friends,  urged  them  in  tho 
boldest  manner  to  remonstrate  with  her  as  to  the 
glaring  impropriety  and  danger  of  the  step  which 
she  meditated.  These  remonstrances,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  disregarded,  and  tho  irretrievable  step 
taken  which  proved  so  fatal  to  her  interests. 
This  step  has  sometimes  been  excused  by  the 
lame  defence  that  her  reputation  having  suffered 
from  her  residence  for  several  days  under  tho 
roof  of  a  man  "  so  audacious  and  uncontrollable 
as  Bothwcll,"  she  was  placed  in  a  position  which 
rendered  her  marriage  with  him  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity rather  than  choice.  Others  have  held  that 
the  very  fact  of  her  person  having  been  seized, 
and  her  freedom  of  action  interfered  with,  ex- 
plains the  otherwise  revolting  circumstance  of  her 
having  consented  to  this  union.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  weight ;  for  Mary  ap- 
peared publicly  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in 
presence  of  the  chancellor,  judges,  and  a  number 
of  the  nobility,  solemnly  declared  that  she  wns 
now  in  tho  enjoyment  of  her  full  liberty,  and 
consequently  that  her  consent  was  not  extracted 
by  force.  No  explanation,  indeed,  can  ever  be 
given  which  can  exculpate  Mary  with  respect  to 
this  infamous  marriage ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  her  participation  in  Bothwell's  guilt  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband.* 

Mary's  first  euro  after  her  marriage  was  to 
address  the  court  of  France,  and  offer  what  expla- 
nations were  possible  with  regard  to  a  proceeding 
which  was  certain  to  be  viewed  by  Mary's 
her  friends  with  the  strongest  dis-     apology  for 
approbation.   The  apology  which   hl'r  """-"age. 
she  framed,  and  the  accompanying  instructions  to 
her  ambassador,  were  drawn  up  with  great  dex- 
terity and  art    After  recapitulating  at  length,  and 
in  the  most  eulogistic  terms,  all  Bothwell's  services, 
both  to  her  mother  and  herself,  and  enlarging 
upon  his  influence  in  Scotland,  his  favour  with 
tho  nobility,  and  their  anxiety  that  he  should 
become  king,  she  proceeds  to  gloss  over  in  tho 


•  The  acute  David  Hume,  being  told  of  a 
which  had  appeared,  in  which  the  author  made  a  well- 
argued  defence  of  Uueen  Mary — "  Has  he  shown,"  said  the 
historian,  "that  the  queen  did  not  marry  Bothwell?" 
Of  course  he  wss  nnswrml  in  the  negative.  "  Then," 
replied  Hume,  "  in  admitting  that  fact,  he  resigns  the 
whole  question,"— $*r  Waiter  Scott. 
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most  dextrous  manner  his  recent  conduct,  and 
to  extenuate,  if  not  to  defend,  the  abduction  of 
her  person.  "Being  at  Dunbar,"  sho  says,  "we 
reproached  him  the  honour  he  had  to  be  so 
esteemed  of  us,  the  favour  wo  had  always  shown 
him,  his  ingratitude,  with  all  other  remonstrances 
which  might  serve  to  rid  us  out  of  his  hands. 
Albeit  we  found  his  doing  rude,  yet  were  his  an- 
swer and  words  but  gentle  :  that  he  would  honour 
and  serve  us,  and  would  noways  offend  us,  asking 
pardon  of  the  boldness  he  had  taken  to  convoy 
us  to  ono  of  our  own  houses,  whereunto  he  was 
driven  by  force,  as  well  as  constrained  by  love, 
the  vehemency  whereof  had  made  him  to  set  apart 
tho  reverence  which  naturally,  as  our  subject,  he 
bore  to  us,  as  also  for  safety  of  his  own  life :  and 
then  began  to  make  us  a  discourse  of  his  whole  life, 
how  unfortunate  ho  had  been  to  find  men  his  un- 
friends whom  he  had  never  offended  5  how  their 
malice  never  ceased  to  assault  him  on  all  occasions, 
albeit  unjustly ;  what  calumnies  they  had  spread 
of  him  touching  the  odious  violence  perpetrated  in 
the  person  of  the  king  our  late  husband ;  how  un- 
able ho  was  to  save  himself  from  the  conspiracies 
of  his  enemies,  whom  he  could  not  know,  by  reason 
that  every  man  professed  himself  outwardly  to  be 
his  friend,  and  yet  he  found  such  hidden  malice 
that  he  could  not  find  himself  in  surety,  unless  he 
were  insured  of  our  favour  to  endure  without  alter- 
ation ;  and  on  no  other  assurance  of  our  favour 
could  ho  rely,  unless  it  would  please  us  to  do  him 
that  honour  to  take  him  to  husband,  protesting 
always  that  he  would  seek  no  other  sovereignty, 
but,  as  formerly,  to  serve  and  obey  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life,  joining  thereto  all  the  honest  language 
that  could  be  used  in  such  a  case. 

"  When  he  saw  us  liko  to  reject  all  his  suit  and 
offers,"  continues  Mary,  "in  the  end  he  showed  us 
how  far  bo  had  proceeded  with  our  whole  nobility 
and  principals  of  our  Estates',  and  what  they  had 
promised  him  under  their  handwriting.  If  we 
had  cause  then  to  be  astonished  we  leave  to  tho 
judgment  of  the  king  and  queen  [of  France],  our 
uncle,  and  our  other  friends.  •  •  Many  things  we 
resolved  on  with  ourself,  but  never  could  find  an 
outgait  [deliverance] ;  and  yet  he  gave  us  little 
space  to  meditate  with  ourself,  even  pressing  us 
with  continual  and  importunate  suit.  *  *  As  by  a 
bravado  in  the  beginning  he  had  won  the  first 
point,  so  ceased  he  never  till  by  persuasions  and 
importunate  suit,  accompanied  not  the  less  with 
force,  ho  has  finally  driven  us  to  end  the  work 
begun,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  he  thought 
might  best  serve  his  turn  :  wherein  we  cannot  dis- 
semble that  he  has  used  us  otherwiso  than  we 
would  have  wished,  or  yet  have  deserved  at  his 
hand, — having  more  respect  to  content  them  by 
whose  consent,  granted  to  him  beforehand,  ho  thinks 
he  has  obtained  bis  purpose,  than  regarding  our 
contentation  or  weighing  what  was  convenient 
for  us."  • 
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According  to  Buchanan,  she  also  instructed  her 
envoy  to  apologise  in  the  following  terms  for 
the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  marriage  was 
performed :  — "  After  he  had  by  these  and  many 
other  reasons  shaken  my  constancy,  and  ex- 
torted from  me,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
flattery,  a  promiso  of  marriage,  yet  could  we  not 
by  any  argument  obtain  from  him — who  always 
feared  a  change  in  our  disposition — any  delay  in 
celebrating  our  nuptials,  not  even  till  we  should 
communicate  the  matter  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  and  the  rest  of  our  allies ;  but,  as  by  a  bold 
act  he  had  at  first  reached  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  he  never  ceased  from  the  most  importunate 
entreat  ies  till  ho  forcibly  compelled  us  to  consum- 
mate what  he  had  begun,  and  that  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him  most  convenient 
for  perfecting  his  design."  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  confederacy  had 
been  formed,  among  the  most  Confederal  of 
powerful  of  the  nobility,  for  the  the  noble* 
purpose  of  destroying  Bothwell  and 
taking  possession  of  the  government  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  in  the  circumstances  some  such 
enterprise  should  not  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  all  honourable  and  patriotic  men.  The 
appalling  character  of  the  late  events,  taken  in 
connection  with  this  most  infamous  and  indecent 
marriage,  sufficiently  account  for  the  universal 
indignation  manifested  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  shout  of  a  people's  anger,  that  rang  loud  and 
threatening  even  in  the  ear  of  royalty.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  Scotland  alone ;  it  pervaded 
England,  circulated  through  France,  and  was  dif- 
fused through  the  continent, — Europe  cried  out 
shame  upon  Scotland  and  the  nation  which  had 
looked  upon  such  terrible  deeds,  and  the  world 
echoed  the  cry.  The  attention  of  every  neighbour- 
ing people  was  fixed  upon  the  astonishing  event! 
which,  more  rapidly  and  with  more  startling  effeel 
than  the  incidents  of  a  drama,  had  been  crowdec 
into  the  last  three  months.  "A  king  murdcret 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  in  the  prime  of  his  days 
and  in  his  capital  city;  the  person  suspected  a 
that  odious  crime  suffered  not  only  to  appea 
publicly  in  every  place,  but  admitted  into  the  pre 
sence  of  the  queen,  distinguished  by  her  favour 
and  entrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs 
subjected  to  a  trial  which  was  carried  on  with  th 
most  shameful  partiality,  and  acquitted  by  a  sen 
tence  which  served  only  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
of  his  guilt ;  divorced  from  hi»  wife  on  pretence 
frivolous  or  indecent ;  and  after  all  this,  instead  t 
meeting  with  the  ignominy  due  to  his  actions  0 
the  punishment  merited  by  his  crimes,  permittc 
openly,  and  without  opposition,  to  marry  a  queci 
tho  wife  of  the  prince  whom  ho  had  aasasainatec 
and  the  guardian  of  those  laws  which  he  had  s 
grossly  violated !  Such  a  quick  succession  of  inc 
dents,  so  singular  and  so  detestable,  is  not  to  1 
found  in  any  other  history.  They  left,  in  th 
opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  th 
*  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  613. 
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ehirarter  of  the  nation.  Tho  Scots  were  held  in 
ilhorrfnee  all  over  Europe ;  they  durst  scarce 
sppw  any  where  in  public  ;  and,  after  suffering  so 
suit  atrocious  deeds  to  pass  with  impunity,  they 
to* universally  reproached  as  men  void  of  courage 
wof  humanity,  as  equally  regardless  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  queen  and  tho  honour  of  their 
comb?."* 

S'ica  being  the  aspect  of  the  times,  it  cannot  bo 
i ratter  of  surprise  that  a  confederacy  should  bo 
traed  of  high-spirited  nobles,  whose  sense  of  tho 
shine  brought  upon  their  country  by  the  unprin- 
tpled  Bothwell  would  naturally  be  keen,  and  their 
dfttnaination  strong  to  take  summary  and  speedy 
iff^wnce.    But  while  such  undoubtedly  are  our 
first  impressions,  subsequent  events  compel  us  to 
modify  our  opinion.     That  there  were  men  who 
v.ti  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  we  have  just 
indicated,  and  were  influenced  by  considerations 
braking  tho  safety  of  tho  prince  and  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  is  undoubted.    Such,  for  example, 
to  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol,  remarkable  for  a  uni- 
47a  ind  bigotted  attachment  to  Popery,  but  whose 
iadignant  patriotism  overcame  all  other  feelings, 
and  associated  him  heart  and  soul  with  the  most 
conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Reformed  religion.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nobles  who  united  themselves  in  this  league  acted 
under  the  influence  of  no  higher,  more  disinterested 
motives  than  those  of  ambition  or  resentment ;  and 
that  while  pursuing  on  many  occasions  just  and 
necessary  ends,  they  were  actuated  by  principles 
and  passions  of  a  base  and  unjustifiable  character. 
These  are  charges  which  are  made  on  no  vague 
imputation,  but  are  proved  by  well-authenticated 
facts,  and  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  their 
own  subsequent  conduct.  History  allows  us  to  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  these  men  were 
plotters  against  the  government  and  the  sovereign, 
and  that  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  was  only  the 
pretence  which  gave  colour  and  plausibility  to  their 
enterprise. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  of  itself  is  no 
slight  confirmation  of  the  statements  now  ad- 
vanced. The  noblemen  who  now  confederated  toge- 
ther for  the  destruction  of  Bothwell  were,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  the  very  persons  who  had  subscribed 
the  bond  declaring  it  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  the  queen  should  take  him  for  her  husband ; 
so  that  it  would  seem,  that  whatever  were  the  secret 
inclinations  of  the  queen  herself,  the  above-named 
nobles  were  anxiously  desirous  to  yield  to  them, 
not  in  deference  to  their  sovereign,  but  in  further- 
ance of  their  own  schemes,  which  they  soon  per- 
ceived would  be  most  advantageously  promoted  by 
sanctioning  a  union  with  Bothwell,  and  thus  most 
effectually  directing  popular  indignation  against 
herself  and  her  profligate  husband.    "This  mar- 
riage," says  Keith,  "  was  an  action  for  which  her 
well- wishers  were  sorry  and  grieved  at  heart,  see- 
ing that  by  it  she  mightily  increased  the  aversion 
already  ioitilled  into  the  people,  and  deprived  her 
•  Andewn,  rol.  i.  p.  128  ;  Bobertaoa,  rol.  L  p.  381/ 
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friends  of  all  just  apology  on  her  behalf;  and  an 
action  which  her  enemies  rcj.iiccd  to  see  accom- 
plished, since  by  it  she  laid  I  lie  foundation,  as  it 
were,  of  her  own  ruin,  and  advanced  their  wicked 
designs  fa«ter  than  they  themselves  could  have 
looked  for."*  There  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that 
Mary  was  tho  victim  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
Morton  and  his  unprincipled  associates,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  was  all  too  ready  to  precipitate  her 
own  downfall.  Among  other  members  of  tho  con- 
spiracy wai  the  Secretary  Lcthtiigton.who,  although 
he  had  not  avowedly  given  in  his  adherence,  be- 
came nevertheless  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Both- 
well.  This  nobleman  and  his  intimate  associate, 
Huntley,  therefore  determined  to  put  the  secretary 
to  death  ;  and,  having  one  day  met  with  him  in  the 
chamber  of  the  queen  at  Dunbar,  they  attacked, 
and  would  have  slain  him,  if  her  majesty  had  not 
boldly  thrown  herself  between  them,  and  declared 
that  if  a  hair  of  his  head  perished,  it  should  be  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives  and  lands.  Mai t land,  how- 
ever, was  compelled  to  fly,  and  leaving  the  court  he 
took  refuge  with  the  Earl  of  Athol. t 

Moray  had  for  some  time  resided  in  France, 
having,  as  will  be  remembered,  obtained  permission 
from  the  queen  to  return  to  the  continent  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  tho  king.  The  value  of  his 
council  and  co-operation  was  highly  estimated  by 
the  confederated  nobles;  and  communications  were 
made  to  him  explaining  their  plans,  and  requesting 
his  assistance.  The  court  of  France,  exasperated  by 
the  queen's  marriage,  manifested  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  men  who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  an 
upstart,  whose  elevation  they  regarded  with  dis- 
gust and  hatred.  Much  encouragement  also  was 
naturally  to  be  oxpected  from  the  Protestants  of 
France,  who  identified  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformed  lords  with  tho  interests  of  religion  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  in  whose  name,  alas !  were  often  per- 
formed many  of  the  most  questionable  actions  of 
those  troublous  times.  Nothing  however  could 
be  attempted  (in  spite  of  the  encouragement  they 
received  from  various  quarters),  before  an  answer 
was  received  from  Elizabeth  in  reply  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  her  on  tho  part  of  Robert 
Mclvil  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  But  the  Eng- 
lish queen  was  by  no  means  dia-  Kppl>.  of 
posed  to  assist  them  in  the  manner  «;»t><>rh  m 
required.  At  this  time  various  M-  lvil  «ml  Kir- 
motives  combined  to  withhold  her  kald-v  °* 
from  adopting  decidedly  apgrcssive  measures 
against  her  sister  in  Scotland.  Though  avow- 
edly jealous  of  Mary,  she  was  still  more  jealous  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  re- 
fused to  sanction  any  proceedings  which  had  for 
their  object  to  interfere  with,  or  to  prescribo  any 
limitations  to,  tho  exercise  of  that  prerogative. 
Understanding  that  the  confederated  lords  pro- 
posed not  only  to  bring  Bothwell  to  trial,  and  to 
rescue  Mary  out  of  his  hands,  but  also  to  crown 

•  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  685. 
+  MelTii's  Memoirs,  p.  178. 
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the  infant  prince,  she  intimated  her  resolution 
to  givo  them  no  assistance  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. They  had  made  strong  representations  to 
Elizabeth  of  tho  violent  treatment  which  Mary 
had  received  from  Bothwell,  the  restraint  put 
upon  her  person,  and  tho  interference  with  her 
freedom  of  action.  In  reply  they  were  informed, 
that  if  the  Queen  of  England  could  put  any  confi- 
dence in  the  letters  of  her  sister,  she  was  under  no 
restraint,  but  had  acted  all  along  with  her  own 
free  will,  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  judgment 
— that  she  had  in  fact  consented  to  all  that  had 
lately  happened  j  and  that  "  to  crown  the  prince 
during  his  mother's  life  was  a  matter,  for  example's 
sake,  not  to  be  digested  by  her  or  any  other 
monarch."  Elizabeth,  however,  was  incapable  of 
acting  a  generous  or  disinterested  part  in  relation  to 
Scotland  and  Scottish  affairs.  Always  on  the  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  self-aggrandizement ;  eagerly 
desirous  to  establish  permanently  in  Scotland  an 
influence  which  should  regulate  the  affairs  of  that 
country  according  to  English  interests ;  and,  above 
all,  anxious  if  possible,  and  without  danger  to 
herself,  to  humble  Mary — her  equal  as  a  queen 
in  virtuo  of  her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  her  rival  as  a  woman— she  saw  in  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
thrown  away  of  accomplishing  tho  schemes  which 
lay  nearest  her  heart.  Refusing  to  sanction  the 
intention  of  the  confederates  to  crown  tho  infant 
prince,  as  an  infringement  of  tho  royal  preroga- 
tive, she  nevertheless  professed  her  readiness  to 
assist  them,  provided  they  complied  with  one 
very  simple  condition — viz.,  the  surrender  of  the 
young  prince  into  her  hands,  for  safe  keeping  in 
England.  Such  was  the  disinterested  character 
of  Elizabeth's  professions  of  unwillingness  to  in- 
terfere with  tho  royal  prerogative  of  her  sister 
in  Scotland.  The  only  step  which  was  imme- 
diately taken  by  the  English  sovereign,  was  the 
issuing  of  orders  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  hasten 
forward  to  tho  Scottish  Borders,  in  order,  by  his 
nearness  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  watch  tho  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  by  his  very  presence  to  hold 
out  some  encouragement  and  promise  of  support  to 
the  disaffected  nobles.  Cecil  also  was  instructed  to 
plant  his  spies  about  the  court  in  Scotland,  and  to 
exercise  such  vigilance  that  every,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  movement  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell 
should  be  instantly  reported  to  his  royal  mistress. 
Information  also  of  an  authentic  character  was  in 
this  way  conveyed  to  the  English  secretary,  of  the 
French  intrigues  conducted  by  tho  ambassador, 
De  Croc,  and  of  all  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  lords  of  tho  Secret  Council.  In  spite  of  the 
dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  Mary 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  brief  season  unsus- 
picious of  her  perilous  position,  and  to  have  in- 
dulged in  a  fatal  and  delusive  dream  of  security. 
She  was  not,  however,  wholly  uninformed  of  tho 
dissatisfaction  of  her  subjects;  the  contempt  in 
which  she  was  held  in  many  parts  of  tho  country ; 
and  the  frequent  and  private  meetings  of  many  of 


the  nobles  whose  loyalty  she  had  reason  to  suspect, 
and  whoso  affection  she  had  wholly  lost,  if  indeed 
she  had  ever  possessed  it.  But  these  rumours,  or 
rather  unquestionable  facta,  wo  are  told  she  treated 
with  contempt,  observing  on  one  occasion,  "  Atholl 
is  but  feeble  ;  for  Argyle,  I  know  well  how  to  stop 
his  mouth  ;  as  for  Morton,  his  boots  are  but  new 
pulled  off,  and  still  soiled— he  shall  bo  sent  back  to 
his  old  quarters."  • 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mary  to  persuade 
her  people  that  the  marriage  with  Conduct  of 
Bothwell  was  in  accordance  with  Mary  after  her 
her  wishes,  and  fully  answered  her  amma^o. 
expectations.  They  were  amused  with  pageants 
and.  tournaments,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
t  imes.  The  queen  herself,  though  wearing  mourn- 
ing on  the  fatal  morning  of  her  wedding,  now  east 
off  her  "  mourning  weeds,"  decked  herself  in  gay 
and  becoming  bridal  attire,  and  frequently  rode 
abroad  with  tho  duke,  her  husband,  making  a 
great  show  of  contentment  and  happiness.  Both- 
well  also  aided  her  in  keeping  up  those  fictitious 
appearances.  In  public,  he  treated  her  with  every 
respect,  refusing  to  be  covered  in  her  presence; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  it  is  reXated  of  Mary  that 
playfully  resenting  this  cercmon.ous  treatment  on 
his  part,  she  snatched  away  his  bonnet  and  in- 
sisted on  placing  it  on  his  head.f  These  details 
are  all  the  more  striking,  and  become  indeed  dis- 
tressing, when  contrasted  with  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  a  very  short 
time  sufficed  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  to  the  infatuation  of  her  conduct.  It  is  pain- 
ful indeed  to  reflect  on  her  now  unprotected,  and 
truly  miserable  condition.  Bothwell  was  a  man 
destitute  not  only  of  all  principle,  but  of  all  ho- 
nourable feeling.  Ue  was  coarse  in  mind,  sensual 
in  character,  brutal  in  conduct.  Greater  contrast 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  those  which,  in 
strong  relief,  were  presented  by  the  characters  of 
Bothwell  and  Mary.  To  all  who  wero  familiar 
with  her  habits,  even  to  the  least  observant  of  the 
attendants  at  court,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  she 
was  a  changed  and  wretched  woman.  Even  now  it 
is  impossible  to  read,  without  feel-  g,  . . 
ings  of  burning  indignation,  the  treatment  of 
treatment  she  received  at  the  the  queen  by 
hands  of  her  shameless  husband.  Bothwell. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  her  marriage 
was  celebrated,  Bothwell  appears  to  have  behaved 


towards  her  with  coldness  and  in- 


Her 


difference.  It  is  related  by  the 
French  ambassador,  De  Croc,  who  paid  her  a  visit 
on  that  occasion  at  her  own  request,  that  he  per- 
ceived a  strange  formality  between  her  and  her 
husband,  which  she  begged  him  to  excuse,  saying 
that  if  he  saw  her  sad,  it  was  because  she  did  not 
wish  to  bo  happy,  as,  she  said,  sho  never  could  be, 
wishing  only  for  death.   Another  painful  circum- 

•  This  alludes  to  the  recent  return  of  Morton  from  his 
banishment.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  I>rury  U 
Cecil,  20th  of  May,  15i7. 

15t,M8«  Letter,  State  Taper  Offloe,  Drury  to  Cecil,  May, 
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fttace  is  also  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Melvil. 
On  one  occasion,  after  an  interview  with  Mary — 
probably  with  Both  well  also — at  the  palace,  ho 
proceeded  to  the  castle ;  there,  as  he  himself  ex- 
tracts it,  "  to  deal  with  Sir  James  Balfour  not  to 
pet  with  the  castle,  whereby  he  might  be  an  in- 
cneent  to  save  the  infant  prince,  to  save  the 
eras,  who  was  so  disdainfully  handled,  and  with 
rjx  reproachful  lang-uage,  that  Arthur  Erskine 
ad  L  being  present,  heard  her  ask  for  a  knife  to 
fub  herself,  or  else,  said  she,  I  shall  drown  myself.* 

We  have  seen  that  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
sarnage  she  dispatched  a  messenger  to  France,  to 
npUin  and  excuse  the  step  which  she  had  taken, 
od  to  conciliate  that  court  in  favour  of  herself  and 
t ashen d.  This  was  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  who 
vjj  also  instructed  to  proceed  to  Rome  on  the  same 
aission  of  conciliation.    It  now  became  necessary 

In  «vtot  dis-  that  a  similar  envoy  should  be 
patch*!  to  commissioned  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
utgiand.  land ;  and  to  this  office  was  ap- 
pointed Robert  Melvil,  brother  to  Sir  James, — a 
eaoice  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  this  gentleman 
was  the  secret  but  determined  enemy  of  Bothwell, 
siid  one  of  the  principal  associates  in  the  confede- 
racy of  tho  nobility  which  aimed  at  his  destruction, 
la  these  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
Blast  trusted  messengers  to  betray  their  employers ; 
i^d  even  men  of  birth  and  character  were  found 
ossble  of  playing  a  treacherous  and  dishonourable 
?m.  This  was  the  case  with  Melvil.  He  was  a  man 
ffaerally  esteemed,  and  with  a  fair  reputation,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  false  to  his  royal  mistress.  It 

Treacherous     has  sometimes  been  attempted  to 
conduct  of  Ko-    excuse  his  conduct  by  the  suppo- 

bcrt  Melvil.  8ition  ^  he  n^pted  ^o  com- 
mission to  England,  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
is  the  agent  of  the  queen's  enemies,  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  promote  her  interests, — as  by  making 
kimself  acquainted  with  their  designs,  he  should 
be  better  able  to  check  or  counteract  them.  But 
;;  U  just  as  probable  that  he  made  himself  the 
aToy  of  Mary  in  order  to  betray  her,  as  that 
he  became  the  representative  of  the  confederates 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  their  schemes  and 
confounding  their  enterprise.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
it  is  certain  that  he  abused  the  confidence  with 
which  he  was  treated,  in  revealing  to  his  asso- 
ciates the  plans  he  was  instructed  to  promote, 
tod  the  objects  proposed  by  Mary  in  the  mission 
on  which  he  was  now  dispatched.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  letters  to  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  both 
from  Bothwell  and  the  queen;  and,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us  in  his  declaration,  he  was  in- 
itructed  to  excuse  to  her  sister  of  England  the 
recent  marriage  of  his  mistress,  and  to  implore 
that  princess  not  to  expose  her  to  shame,  or  in- 
terrupt those  friendly  relations  which  still  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries.!  At  the  same 
♦hue  he  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  tho 


♦  Jfelvil's 
-  Afclvii'. 
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confederated  lords,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
inform  the  English  queen  that  they  charged  their 
mistress  with  the  murder  of  her  Into  husband,  and 
that  therefore,  judging  she  had  forfeited  the  throne, 
they  were  determined  to  drive  her  from  it.  That 
Melvil  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  whose 
cause  he  had  thus  undertaken  to  represent,  and  in 
a  manner  to  plead,  appears  from  this,  if  from 
nothing  else,  that  Morton,  ono  of  tho  principal 
movers  in  tho  enterprise,  described  him  to  Eliza- 
beth as  their  trusty  friend,  whom  they  had  com- 
missioned to  unfold  to  her  majesty  their  as  yet 
undeveloped  schemes.*  The  letter  Lettrrof  Both- 
which  Bothwell  sent  by  this  envoy  well  to  Ell- 
is somewhat  remarkable,  both  in  "bcth. 
its  manner  and  contents;  it  is  expressed  in  wa 
bold,  almost  a  kingly  tone/'  very  unliko  that 
which  usually  pervaded  the  addresses  to  tho  Eng- 
lish queen,  which  were  generally  written  in  a 
servile,  almost  abject  spirit.  Bothwell,  though  a 
bad  man  and  a  moral  coward,  was  not  without 
a  certain  natural  audacity ;  which,  though  not  cha- 
racteristic of  his  general  bearing,  was  ready  to 
show  itself  at  any  emergency,  and  to  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly through  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
scenes.  He  was  not  uninformed,  he  said,  of  the 
difelike  with  which  he  was  viewed  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  he  protested  it  was  wholly  unde- 
served, and  he  should  endeavour  by  his  actions  to 
prove  what  he  now  asserted.  He  avowed  his  wil- 
lingness to  render  to  tho  Queen  of  England  what- 
ever was  due  to  her  of  honour  or  service.  He 
declared  his  resolution  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  peace  between  the  king- 
doms, and  that  no  interruption  of  the  concord 
should  ever  be  traceable  to  him,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. In  conclusion,  ho  observed,  that  men  of 
greater  birth,  of  more  eminent  qualifications,  might 
have  been  preferred  to  the  high  station  he  now 
occupied;  but  he  boldly  affirmed  that  none  could 
have  been  selected  more  zealous  for  the  preservation 
of  her  majesty's  friendship,  of  which  she  should 
have  experience  at  any  time  it  might  be  her  plea- 
sure to  employ  him.f 

Whilo  Melvil  was  absent  on  his  mission  to 
England,  the  confederate  nobles  prepared  to  take 
decided  measures, — being  now  indeed  committed 
to  this  course  by  tho  correspondence  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  Elizabeth.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  that  they  should  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. Having  themselves  signed  the  bond  not  only 
sanctioning  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
but  declaring  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  Scotland, 
it  was  impossible  they  could  suddenly,  and  at  once, 
disclaim  their  own  act,  and  brave  the  indignation 
as  well  of  the  queen  as  of  the  country.  Another  cir- 
cumstance necessitating  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
disaffected  lords,  was  the  fact  that  in  denouncing 
Bothwell  as  the  murderer  of  tho  late  king  they 

•  Hopctoun  MSS. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Stute  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Elizabeth, 
5th  of  June,  1567.  Bothwell  at  tho  aame  time  wrote  to 
Cecil  and  Throckmorton  by  Robert  MehU. 
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exposed  themselves  to  groat  danger,  as  Bothwell 
could  at  once  implicate  them  by  the  production  of 
the  bond  which  contained  their  signatures  approv- 
ing of  the  deed.  Nevertheless  we  now  find  Morton, 
Argyle,  Lethington.and  Huntley, protesting  against 
the  marriage,  and  loudly  execrating  the  conduct 
of  the  unprincipled  Bothwell. 

The  enemies  of  Mary  had  for  some  time  indus- 
Manifestois-    triously  disseminated  the  most 
sued  by  Mary,  shameful  rumours  throughout  the 
country ;  and,  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  her 
people,  the  queen  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  she 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  herself  and  her  husband 
from  the  imputations  which  had  been  cost  upon 
them,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alienate  the 
affections    and  weaken  the  allegiance  of  her 
hitherto  devoted  subjects.*    This  manifesto  how- 
ever, though  skilfully  worded,  was  of  little  service, 
and  was  unattended  by  any  good  effect.t 
About  this  period  Mary  issued  proclamations  for 
Her  proclama-  her  nobles  to  assemble  and  attend 
tions  (Hare-     her  husband  on  an  expedition  to 
garded.       Liddesdale,  to  quiet  the  disturb- 
ances which  had  lately  broken  out  in  that  district. 
Most  of  the  nobility,  however,  had  left  the  court, 
and  the  remainder  paid  no  attention  to  her  com- 
mand.   It  was  found  impossible  to  collect  an  army, 
so  little  regarded  was  the  queen's  authority,  and 
so  much  detested  was  the  man  she  had  chosen  for 
her  husband.    It  is  reported  of  Bothwell,  that 
there  was  only  one  company  even  of  the  hired 
mercenaries  which  he  could  trust,  and  that  was  one 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Cullcn,  a  man  suspected  to 
be  deeply  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.J 

The  confederates  now  resolved  on  taking  the 
bold  and  decided  step  of  attempting  to  seire 
tho  persons  of  Mary  and  Bothwell.  In  a  country 
like  Scotland,  at  a  period  too  when  every  man  was 
available  for  service  in  war,  it  was  not  difficult  at 
any  time  to  raise  a  considerable  force.  Thus  we 
find  that  wheu  the  rebel  lords  marched  against 
their  queen,  they  numbered  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men.  Apprised  of  their  schemes,  and  unprepared 
for  active  resistance,  Mary  had  recourse  to  flight. 
Her  natural  place  of  refuge  was  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  thither  she  would  gladly  have  retired, 
could  she  have  relied  on  the  loyalty  of  the  governor, 
Sir  James  Balfour.  This,  however,  had  been 
shaken  by  the  representations  of  the  confederates  ; 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  unsafe  to  entrust  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  to  his  keeping.  § 

•  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  612. 

t  About  this  time,  also,  it  is  probable  was  adopted  an- 
other nit-mure  whii  h  Mary  bad  devised  for  tho  security  of 
her«elf  uurl  government.  This  was  a  bond,  which  was 
drawn  up  fur  the  purpose  of  binding  over  all  who  signed 
it  to  the  service  of  the  queen  and  Bothwell.  The  tenor  of 
the  u«nd  was,  "that  thev  were  bound  to  defend  and  assist 
the  queen  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Orkney,  in  all 
their  enterprise*,  and  that  the  queen  and  her  husband  were 
b  uind  to  protect  and  maintain  them."  It  appears  that 
this  bond  had  been  projected  previous  to  the  marriage, 
and  that  the  only  nobk  who  refused  to  sigu  it  was  the 
ivirl  of  Morav. 

*  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  Drurv  to  Cecil,  31»t  of  May, 
1507. 

f  That  the  loyalty  of  Balfour  was  shaken,  was  probably 


In  these  circumstances,  Bothwell  conducted  the 
queen  to  the  Castle  of  Borthwick,*  Attempted 
tho  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Crook*  eeixureofthe 
ston,  about  ten  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh.    Here,  while  sitting  at    derate  lords, 
supper,  they  were  very  nearly  sur-  7th  June,  1667. 
prised  by  Morton  and  his  force;  who,  making  an 
undiscovered  night  march,  surrounded  the  castle, 
and  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  Bothwell,  who 
escaped,  however,  by  means  of  an  unguarded 
postern  in  the  back  wall.   He  appears  to  have 
halted  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Borth- 
wick, and  next  day  he  was  joined  by  the  queen, 
who  tied  from  the  castle  in  man's  apparel,  booted 

owing  in  no  considerable  degree  to  the  representation! 
made  to  him  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  which  an  account  is 
furnished  in  his  «'  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life."  A  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  interview  of  Melvil  with  Mary  at  Holv- 
rood— already  alluded  to— Sir  James  paid  a  visit  to  the 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  which  the  following  isbU 
own  account :  44  Now,  said  I  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  that 
there  was  no  surety  for  him  to  be  out  of  suspicion,  but  to 
keep  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  be 
that  good  instrument  to  save  both  queen  and  prince,  ia 
assisting  the  nobility  who  were  about  to  crown  the  prince, 
and  to  pursue  the  Earl  Bothwell  for  the  king's  [Darnley's] 
murder.    And  without  he  took  part  with  them  thereuntil!, 

i  he  would  be  held  as  airt  and  part  of  the  said  murder,  by 

I  reason  of  bis  long  familiarity  with  BothweU  ;  and  that  U 
was  a  happy  thing  for  him  that  the  said  carl  was  become 
in  suspicion  of  him, — assuring  him  that  I  had  intelligence 
br  one  that  was  of  the  Earl's  counsel,  to  wit.  the  Laird  of 

I  Whitlaw,  for  the  tvrae  capten  of  the  Castell  of  JJ unbar, 
that  Bothwell  was  determined  to  take  the  Castell  of  Edin- 
brough  fra  him,  and  mak  the  Laird  of  Benatoun,  Hepburn, 
capten  thereof,  and  then  to  put  the  prince  there  in  his  keep- 
ing." Balfour  promised  to  act  as  Sir  James  Melvil  advised 
him,  and  to  oppose  his  friends  and  fellow-conspirator  Both- 
well,  if  Kirkaldv  of  Grange  would  promise  to  protect  him, 
"  in  case  the  nobi'litie  mycht  alter  upon  him ;  for  he  and  many 
of  them  liad  run  contrary'  courses  before,  so  that  he  dun*, 
not  credit  them.  The  Earl  of  Mar,"  continues  Sir  James 
Melvil,  44  being  advertiat  hereof  by  his  brother,  Alexander 
Ankin,  who  was  trew  and  cairfull  for  the  prince's  safety, 
came  secrotlv  to  me  at  midnight,  for  the  days  were  dan- 
gerous for  all  honest  men.  Now  my  Lord  of  Mar  being 
continually  required  and  boasted  to  deliver  the  prince 
out  of  his  hands,  at  length  granted,  with  condition  only, 
to  drvve  tvme,  that  anc  honest,  responsible  nobleman 
should  be  made  capten  of  the  Castell  of  Edinbrough;  be- 
cause he  aaw  na  uthcr  sure  house  to  kepe  him  until  hesuld 
deliver  him  unto  the  queen,  his  mother,  quhilk  he  was  not 

I  myndit  to  do  sa  lang  as  he  mycht  resist.  Albeit  he  was  not 
a  gud  disismilaire,  but  thought  it  a  meit  answer  to  drwe 
a  little  tyme,and  suage  the  present  fury,  untill  the  nobility 
might  convene  to  pursue  the  murder  and  crown  the  prince, 
as  they  hml  coneludit  at  a  secreit  meeting  amang  them- 
selves. Which  was  not  bo  serreit  but  that  auo  of  the  said 
lords  made  advertisement  thereof  to  the  Earl  Bothwell, 
how  that  they  were  mindit  to  environ  the  Palace  of  11*1- 
linid  House,  and  take  him  therein ;  whereupon  he  forgot  the 
suiting  of  the  prince,  and  was  only  carefull  how  lo  sail 
himself."— Memoir*  (Maitland  Club),  pp.  1S0-181 ;  Keith, 
vol.  ii.  p.  606,  note  by  Editor. 

•  The  Castle  of  Borthwick  was  ereetcd  bv  Sir  William 
Borthwick,  created  I/>rd  Borthwick  before  H30.  The  great 
hall  is  fortv  feet  in  length,  and  so  high  in  the  roof  that  a 
roan  on  horsebac  k,  it  is  quaintly  said,  44  could  turn  a  siwar 
in  it  with  all  the  ease  imaginable."  John,  eighth  Lord 
Borthwick,  held  out  the  castle  against  Cromwell,  after  the 
victory  of  the  latter  near  Dunbar;  and  though  he  »a* 
compelled  to  surrender,  obtained  honourable  term*,  wj* 
allowed  to  leave  his  stronghold  unmolested,  and  fifteen 
to  remove  his  effect*.  His  great  grandfather,  John,  bi::j 
lord,  was  the  proprietor  in  the  reign  of  Uuecii  Mary,  un<! 
was  one  of  her  most  zealous  adherents.  A  small  anaitnirnt 
n  still  shown  in  Borthwick  Castle  as  Qitetn  Mary  *  Rvm. 
and  was  evidently  hung  with  tapestry  during  her 
pation. 
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and  sparred-  On  the  same  day  (June  13)  they 
took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Dunbar.*  This 
attack  was  not  the  only  event  which  discovered 
to  Mary  the  critical  position  in  which  she  was 
now  placed.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
Huntley  was  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  and  that 
he  was  guilty  of  betraying  her  confidence  and  cor- 
responding with  her  enemies.  Secretary  Le thing- 
ton,  also,  whom  Bothwell  had  carried  prisoner  to 
Dunbar  when  he  soiled  the  queen  at  Almond 
Bridge,  though  pretending  the  utmost  devotedness 
to  her  interests,  constantly  informed  the  confede- 
rsies  of  all  her  plans,  and  at  last  withdrew  himself 
from  her  court.  It  was  farther  reported  to  her  ma- 
jesty that  Moray  had  arrived  in  England  to  take 
part  against  her;  and  that  Lord  Home,  one  of  the 
m*t  powerful  of  the  Border  chiefs,  was  most  zealous 
tad  determined  in  his  opposition  to  her  cause. f 
Baffled  in  their  enterprise,  the  confederates  ro- 

D*f«*tcd  i  to  EdinburRh«  which  they 

attem  pt,    reached  early  in  the  momin  g ;  and, 

liver  retire      breaking  open  the  gates,  they  en- 

U  Edinburgh.  tcred  without  opposition.  The 
iababitante  were  at  first  unfavourable  to  their 
cause,  though,  as  already  remarked,  Balfour,  the 
f  -eroor  of  the  castle,  was  wavering  in  his  alle- 
giance. Several  of  the  most  distinguished  adherents 
ef  the  queen — such  as  the  Lord  Boyd,  the  Archbishop 
of  6t  Andrew's,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  Abbot 
•f  Kilwinning— were  at  this  time  present  in  the 
city.  On  the  approach  of  the  confederates,  thev 
retired  into  the  castle;  but  the  governor,  aware 
that  their  presence  would  compromise  him  in  the 
ryes  of  those  with  whom  he  was  about  to  asso- 
ciate, dismissed  them  from  the  castle  and  city. 
The  next  day  the  confederates  formed  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  council,  and  in  that  capacity 
issued  a  proclamation  to  tho  following  effect: — 
PWUraation  by  "  That  whereas  the  queen's  majesty 
the  confederates,  being  detained  in  captivity,  and 
as  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  try  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  we  of  the  nobility  and 
council  command  all  her  subjects,  specially  the 
burghers  of  Edinburgh,  to  assist  the  said  noblemen 
and  council  in  delivering  the  queen,  and  preserv- 
ing the  prince,  and  in  trying  and  punishing  the 
king's  murderers.  And  we  command  the  lords  of 
session,  commissaries,  and  all  other  judges,  to  sit 
to  do  justice  according  to  the  laws  of  this  realm, 
notwithstanding  any  tumult  that  may  arise  in  the 
time  of  this  enterprise;  with  certification  to  all 
who  shall  be  found  acting  contrary  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, that  they  shall  be  suspected  as  fautors  of 
the  foresaid  murder,  and  punished  as  traitors."  J 

At  the  same  time  other  proclamations  were  made 
at  the  Market  Croes  of  the  city,  in  the  name  of  the 

*  Lord  Herri  ea  tayi  that  "  Bothwell  disguised  himself  in 
•  woman'*  habit,  and  tie*  queen  in  a  man's ;  and  in  tho 
sight  they  deceived  the  guards,  and  rode  off  to  Dunbar 
Castle  lit*  tor  it  of  the  Rtigne  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots, 
printed  for  the  Abbotaford  Club,  p.  93. 

t  US.  Letter,  State  Paper  6***!  Drury  to  Cecil,  20th 
•\t.1W;  Ibid.,  7th  June,  1«J7. 

t  Anderson's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


queen,  commanding  all  "  sensabill  personis  betwix 
sextie  and  sextene"  to  proceed  to  Borthwick,  "  to 
relief  her  and  her  spouse,  under  pain  of  deid." 
Another  royal  proclamation,  on  the  same  day,  en- 
joined all  such  "sensabill  personis"  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  wherever  they  were  required ;  and  a  third 
was  intended  to  be  announced  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  same  evening,  ordering  the  parties  in  the  city 
to  return  to  their  respective  homes ;  but  the  con- 
federates prevented  the  announcement  of  this  pro- 
clamation, by  taking  the  heralds  into  custody.* 

A  second  proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  confe- 
derates summoned  the  lieges  of  Edinburgh,  "  to  be 
ready  on  three  hours'  warning  to  pass  forward 
with  them  to  deliver  the  queen's  person,  and  take 
revenge  on  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  for  detaining  her." 
Similar  proclamations  were  entrusted  to  tho  care  of 
macers  and  officers  of  arms,  who  were  ordered  to 
proceed  with  them  to  the  towns  of  Perth,  Dundee, 
St.  Andrew's,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  at  this  time  the  party  of  confederates 
was  by  no  means  strong.  Many  of  their  friends 
had  not  joined  them;  others  had  grown  lukewarm 
in  the  cause ;  not  a  few  were  disaffected  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Borthwick  Castle, 
attributing  the  escape  of  Bothwell  to  their  negli- 
gence and  want  of  due  precaution.^  Notwithstand- 
ing these  unfavourable  symptoms,  Atholl  and 
however,  they  received  a  great  ac-  Lethiiigton  join 
cession  to  their  party  in  the  per-  the  confederates, 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl  and  Secretary  Lethington, 
who,  after  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  had  sud- 
denly left  the  court,  and  now  finally  deserted  the 
queen.* 

•  Diurnal  of  OccurrenU  in  Scotland,  printed  for  tho  Ban- 
natyno  Club,  p.  113. 

t  Lord  Hemes  says—  "If  tho  nucen  had  been  able  to 
■pin  out  a  little  more  time,  she  might  without  greiit  trouble 
Lave  been  master  of  the  field  within  a  few  dav*,  lor  people 
came  in  daily  to  her  a>»i*tun<:f ;  mid  upon  the  other  f  \<l>\ 
the  party  of  tho  confederate*  x 1 1 H  declined,  and  tho  lords 
themselves  were  beginning  to  think  upou  dissolving." — 
HUtorie  of  the  Rtigut  of  Marie  Qud  nt  of  Scott, 

X  It  is  reported  that  the  town  of  KJinburgh  nnt  only 
afforded  the  a* vx tutor*  plenty  of  refreshments,  but  likewise 
200  harquebu»icrs.  In  idditiou  to  the  amistanec  rendered 
to  the  confederates  by  the  citizen*  of  Kdinburgh,  sundry 
compositions,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  were  published,  to 
"  move  the  hearts  of  the  haill  subjects,"  says  Sir  James 
Melvil,  "to  asuist  and  take  part  with  so  gude  a  cause." — 
Mrmoirt.  printed  fur  the  ISunuatyiie  Club,  p.  182.  Sonic  of 
these  "  lybells,"  Sir  James  any*,  were  "pitvful  and  per- 
«uasire,""and  they  were  chiefly  directed  against  Ilothwell. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  tho*?  p^uinadi »,  in  dog- 
are  I  rhyme,  preserved  with  another  in  (.'niiierwood-*  large 
Historv,  and  printed  in  the  AVodrow  S.x-ietv's  edition  of 
that  writer's  "  Historic  of  the  Church  of  Scot  land,"  vol.  li.  p. 
350.    It  refers  to  hothwell's  mock  trial  and  acquittal : — 

"  1  hold  it  best  ye  give  him  aspire 
Of  them  that  wrought  the  enterprise, 
And  consented  to  that  foule  band, 
And  did  subscrive  it  with  their  hand  ; 
And  other  sillie,  simple  lord*, 
Who  feore  their  hanging  into  cords. 
God  is  not  gleed,  though  ye  him  tlenge, 
Belivc  me,  weill  Ho  w  ill  'revenge 
Tho  slaughter  of  thut  inn^eent  lamb. 
Mttu  rindictam,  tt  tgo  ntrtbuam. 
Ye  wold  faine  clenge ;  I  love  it  the  waur, 
It  makes  it  the  more  suspect  by  farre.  [The 
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Great  exertions  were  made  to  induce  the  citizens 
to  join  them.  Among  other  things,  they  ordered  a 
banner  to  be  displayed,  on  which  was  painted  a 
rude  representation  of  the  scene  of  the  late  murder, 
particularly  the  tree  under  which  was  found  the 
body  of  the  king,  and  beside  it  the  young  prince 
kneeling,  with  this  motto  underneath,  "Judge  and 
avenffe  my  cause,  O  Lord  !"  This  device,  as  might 
be  expected,  produced  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  who  discovered  great 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  confederates ;  and 
this  feeling  in  a  short  time  communicated  itself  to 
the  magistrates,  and  induced  them  also  to  intimate 
their  adherence. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  and  Bothwell  were  not 
idle.  Proclamations  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  summoning  her  loyal  subjects  to  assemble  for 
her  defence  at  Dunbar.  This  summons  was  obeyed 
by  great  numbers;  in  particular  by  the  Border 
barons  and  gentry,  the  followers  of  Home,  who 
deserted  his  standard,  and  united  themselves  to  tho 
forces  of  Mary.  She  was  also  joined  by  several  of 
the  nobility — such  as  Lords  Seton  and  Borth- 
wick ;  the  Lairds  of  the  Bass,  Waughton,  Ormiston, 
Cockburn.Weddcrburn,  Blackaddcr,  and  Langton — 
"all  men  of  good  following,  and  by  their  examples 
numbers  of  country  peoplo  willingly  offered  their 


»» • 

> 

On  Saturday,  tho  14th  of  June,  Mary  and  Both- 
Mary  advances  well  left  Dunbar,  and  advanced 

from  Dunbar  towards  the  confederates  with  an 
with  an  army.  anny  amounting  to  aboUt  2000  men. 

The  first  night  they  passed  at  Seton.  Next  morning 
they  marched  to  Gladsmoor,  where  a  proclamation 
on  the  part  of  the  queen  was  read  to  the  army.  In 
this  document  she  said  that  a  number  of  conspi- 

The  farther  in  filthc  yo  stamp,  but  doubt 
The  fouller  sail  your  shoes  come  out ; 
Yo  being  chiefuun  of  tint  tryst, 
Ye  braid  of  [resembled]  him  that  spcired  at  Christ. 
*  An  turn  ego,  Jem  Vhritle  ?' 
Who  answered,  '  Juda,  tu  duisle.' 
Hare  1  advertise  you  in  time, 
If  that  you  elenge  him  of  that  crime, 
Athrr  for  love,  or  j  ith  for  terrour, 
I  sail  protest  for  willful  errour." 
Other  circumstance  occurred  to  excite  tho  people  against 
the  queen  and  Bothwell,   an  tho  latter  was  considered 
iblo  of  pernet 


.  rpetratiiig  any  vilhmy.  Tho  proclamations  of 
the  queen  against  Liddesdale,  commanding  her  subjects  in 
the  more  southern  shires  to  meet  her  and  Bothwell,  her 
lieutenant,  at  Melrose,  on  the  loth  of  Juue,  were  misunder- 
stood, or  wilfullv  perverted.  Instead  of  an  expedition 
ngain»t  tho  rebclli»us  Borderers,  it  was  rumourod  and  be- 
lieved that  it  was  intended  to  assemble  a  lar^e  force,  march 
to  Stirling:  Castle,  and  compel  the  Earl  of  Mux  to  resign  the 
charge  of  the  infant  nrince.  1'his  widelv  circulated  allega- 
tion, when  told  to  the  queen,  elicited  her  "  Decluratioun 
upon  the  Bruitis,"  or  rcpnrU,  iu  which,  as  Chalmers  ob- 
serve!, '*  she  avo  wed  her  attention  for  her  people,  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  innovate  upon  the  established  laws,  and  hoped 
that  *ho  had  placed  her  sou  in  such  safe  hands,  that  the 
security  of  his  person  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  need 
not  be  doubted,  to  whom  these  charges  are  committed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  practice ;  but  such  declarations  were 
not  much  regarded." — Life  of  Mary,  vol.  i.  pp.  223-224. 
Keith,  voi.  ii.  p.  624,  note  bv  Kditor. 

•  Lord  llerries  adds — *•  There  were  two  hundred  hired 
soldiers  and  some  field  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  noblemen 
and  gentry  put  their  men  in  the  best  order  they  could,  and 

with  these  forces  the  queen  resolved  to  march  to  Leith  "  

Jiietorie  of  the  JUigne  of  Marie  Quttne  of  Scot,. 


rators,  discovering  malice  towards  herself  and  the 
duke  her  husband,  pretended,  and  imposed  the  pre- 
tence upon  others,  that  they  were  associated  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  late  king;  all 
which  was  a  false  and  forged  invention,  none 
having  better  cause  to  revenge  the  king's  death 
than  herself,  if  she  knew  tho  authors  of  it  Fur- 
ther, she  said,  that  as  to  the  duke  her  husband,  he 
had  been  fully  acquitted  of  the  crime,  and  his  inno- 
cence was  established.  They  declared  that  their 
aim  was  to  rescue  her  from  captivity;  but  they 
who  had  recommended  her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
were  fully  aware  that  sho  was  no  captive.  They 
had  assembled  their  forces  in  ap-  Her  proclama- 
pearance  to  defend  her  infant  son  ;  tion  to  the 
but  to  what  danger  could  that  ""J- 
prince  be  exposed,  seeing  that  he  was  now  in  their 
own  hands  ?  Therefore,  it  was  evident,  she  con- 
cluded, that  their  real  design  "  was  to  overthrow  her 
and  her  posterity,  that  they  might  rule  all  things 
at  thoir  pleasure,  and  without  controlment."  The 
proclamation  closed  by  making  liberal  promises  of 
reward  to  those  who  remained  steadfast  to  her 
cause,  and  in  the  approaching  contest  fought  man- 
fully for  their  queen  and  country.* 

Tho  queen's  next  movement  was  to  entrench 
herself  on  Carberry  Hill,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  capital,  where  there  still  remained  the  old  for- 
tifications which  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
had  been  thrown  up,  twenty  years  before,  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset.    Hearing  of  this  rapid  advance, 

the  confederate  lords  immediately  m 

.        ,      .       .  ,    ,     .       The  confede- 
set  out  from  the  city  with  the  in-  rateB  TOnrch  to 

tcntion  of  attacking  her  position,  meet  the* 


It  does  not  appear  that  they  anti-  on  Pj'M™? 
cipated  this  alacrity  on  tho  part  of  HU,f  16Ul  Juuc' 
Mary,  nor  that  they  were  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
paration for  hazarding  an  engagement  with  her 
army.  Caldcrwood  says : — "  Tho  lords  found  not 
such  concurrence  out  of  all  quarters  as  they  ex- 
pected, and  such  worthy  enterprise  required ;  for 
mauy  favoured  the  other  party,  or  suspended  their 
aid  till  they  saw  farther.  They  wanted  likewise 
artillery  and  munition  necessary  for  the  siege." 
[This  was  probably  an  allusion  to  their  proposed 
attempt  on  Dunbar.]  "  When  they  began  to  deli- 
berate on  dissolving  their  army,  tho  queen  cometh 
forward  with  her  forces."  Lord  llerries  states, 
that  "  getting  sudden  intelligence  in  the  night  of 
the  queen's  approach,  and  that  she  was  advanced 
already  to  Seton,  they  were  forced  to  take  courage, 
and  presently  beat  to  drums.  The  force,  as  is  said, 
was  not  many ;  but,  because  they  had  the  affections 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  they  appeared  in  the 
morning  a  considerable  number.  Forces  of  the 
With  these  they  marched  out  be-  confederates, 
times  in  tho  morning,  and  lay  down  at  Mussel- 

*  This  proclamation  is  found  in  Spottiswood's  History, 
folio,  p.  206.  Crawford's  MS.  says  that  the  proclamation 
bore— that  if  any  man  should  slay  an  earl,  he  should  bate 
a  forty  pound  land;  for  the  slaughter  of  a  lord,  a  twenty 
pound  land ;  and  for  the  slaughter  of  a  baron,  a  ten  pounJ 
land :  and  Calderwood's  MS.  adds— "for  the  slaughter  of  a 
teaman,  the  escheat  of  a  rcaman."— Caldtrwood' $  Jlutont 
of  (he  Church  of  Scotland.  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  627,  note. 
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burgh,  a  short  distance  from  Carberry  Hill  * — 
where  the  queen's  forces  were  posted.  They  made 
the  greater  haste  that  they  might  be  masters  of 
the  town  and  bridge,  which  was  a  strong  pass ;  and 
then  sent  out  parties  to  view  the  countenance  of 
the  queen's  army."  j  Rat  whatever  might  be  the 
strength  of  the  confederates  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  had  unquestionably  the  advantage  over  the 
queen  in  superiority  of  rank,  reputation,  and  influ-  1 
mce.  Their  forces  were  composed  chiefly  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  had  joined  them  with  the  en* 
tbusiasm  of  men  whose  personal  feelings  were 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  queen  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  a  raw,  undisciplined  multitude, 
hastily  assembled,  without  courage,  and  without 
experience. 

The  army  of  the  confederates,  as  stated  by  an 

„  .  ,    ,        authority  which  can  bo  relied  on, 
Their  leader*.  ,  '     ,   .  .  ,•  •  • 

wai  formed  into  two  divisions. 

Lord  Home  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  commanded 
the  first — the  other  was  led  by  the  Earls  of  Glen- 
csirn,  Atholl,  and  Mar.  Among  the  prominent 
leaders  may  be  mentioned  Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthvcn, 
G  sham,  and  Sanquhar ;  and  Sir  William  Murray 
of  Tullibardinc,  Douglas  of  Drum  Ian  rig,  and  his 
son,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  Kirkaldy  of  Orange.  J 
"  The  two  armies,"  says  that  ancient  chronicle,  the 
'  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,'  "  remained  in  each  other's 
tight  the  whole  day,"  and  the  morements  of  the 
confederate  lords,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  were  planned  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  heat  of  the  sun,— as  it  is  quaiutly 
expressed,  "  to  have  the  pre-eminence  and  advan- 
tage of  the  sun,"  whilst  the  queen  and  her  forces 
remained  stationary  on  Carberry  Hill  till  eight  in 
the  evening. 

At  this  timo  there  was  present  with  Mary  the 
French  ambassador,  Do  Croc,  and  at  this  critical 
juncture  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties.  Re  Croc,  as  wc  have  seen,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  queen's  marriage  with  Both  well, 
had  intimated  to  her  the  extreme  displeasure  of 
the  French  court,  and  even  negotiated  with  the 
confederates  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
against  the  government,  provided  they  would  con- 
sent to  deliver  the  prince  into  the  custody  of  France. 

Now,  however,  he  felt  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation, and  his  offer  having  been 
accepted  by  the  queen,  he  ]>asi>ed 
over  to  the  confederate  army,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  Morton  and  Glcncairn. 
He  represented  to  them  that  he  had  come  to  see  "  if 
there  was  any  possibility  to  pack  up  things  with- 
out blood,  to  both  their  goods— that  it  was  lament- 

•  A  part  of  Carberry  Hill  is  now  planted,  and  the  stone 
on  which  Mary  tat  when  she  held  the  interview  with 
Kirkaldv  of  Grange,  subsequently  narrated,  U  still  known 
a*  die  Qtuen's  Stat. 

t  Calderwood'*  Historie  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
printed  for  the  Wodrow  Boeiwty,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

t  Ibid.;  Historie  of  the  Ki-ifme  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scot*, 
pnnted  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  y.  93. 

VOL.  C.  • 
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able  that  the  queen  and  her  subjects  should  be  at 
such  a  distance,  that  nothing  could  satisfy  their 
displeasure  but  blood  and  slaughter,  and  whomso- 
ever should  get  the  better,  yet  the  loss  fell  to  the 
country.  Ho  showed  them  that  the  queen  was 
inclined  to  peace — that  she  would  willingly  grant 
an  oblivion,  and  take  it  upon  oath  that  no  man 
should  ever  be  called  in  question  for  what  was 
done  in  opposing  her  authority."*  To  this  repre- 
sentation it  was  replied  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
liarl  of  Morton,  that  they  had  not  taken  up  arms 
against  the  queen,  but  against  the  murderer  of  the 
late  king ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  cither 
give  him  op  to  be  punished,  or  remove  him  from 
her  company,  she  should  find  in  them  a  continua- 
tion of  all  dutiful  obedience,  and  that  they  could 
admit  of  peace  on  no  other  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  answered  haughtily  by  the 
Earl  of  Glcncairn  :  "  Wo  arc  not  come  here  to  ask 
pardon  for  any  offence  we  have  done,  but  rather  to 
give  pardon  to  those  who  have  offended." 

Do  Croc,  having  returned  from  his  fruitless  mis- 
sion, the  confederates  prepared  to  Advance  of  the 
advance  upon  the  entrenched  po-  confederates, 
sition  of  the  queen.  They  were  encouraged  to 
this  step  by  observing  indications  of  wavering  on 
the  part  of  Mary's  army,  and  receiving  information 
of  several  cases  of  desertion.  Mclvil  remarks  that 
Bothwcll  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
camp  by  his  treatment  of  the  queen,  that  part  of  his 
own  company  detested  him,  and  another  part  be- 
lieved that  "  her  majesty  would  fain  have  been 
quit  of  him,  but  thought  shamo  to  bo  the  doer 
thereof  directly  hereelf."t 

l  or  the  purpose  then  of  commencing  the  attack, 
the  confederates  dispatched  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
with  two  hundred  horse,  accompanied  by  Douglas 
of  Drumlanrig,  Kcr  of  Cessford,  and  Home  of  Cow- 
denkuowes,  with  orders  to  sweep  round  the  hill  of 
Carberry  towards  the  cast  side,  with  tho  view  not 
only  of  taking  advantage  of  the  level  ground  which 
lay  in  that  direction,  but  also  of  placing  themselves 
between  the  queen  and  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  und 
so  intercepting  Bothwcll  in  case  he  should  attempt 
to  fly.  Perceiving  that  it  was  the  jfnrv',  ;ntf.r. 
gallant  Kirkaldy  who  headed  this  view  with 
force,  Mary,  who  had  always  en-  Kirkn.tiy  of 
tertained  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  character  as  an  honest,  generous-hearted  man, 
sent  forward  Cockburn  of  Orraiston,  inviting  him 
to  an  interview  with  the  queen.  Orange,  having 
at  once  consented,  rodo  forward;  and  in  a  few 
words  assured  her  majesty  that  her  subjects  were 
yet  true  to  their  allegiance,  and  would  readily 
obey  her  if  Bhc  only  separated  herself  from  Both- 
wcll. "All  in  this  field,  madam,"  said  tho  loyal 
soldier,  "  will  love,  honour,  and  servo  you,  if  you 

•  ITUtorie  of  the  Roignc  of  Marie  Quccnc  of  Scots,  printed 
for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  5H. 

+  Melvil's  Memoirs,  ]..  1*2-183.  "He  was  so  beastly 
and  suspicious,"  sav*  Mrlrik,  speaking  of  BoIIiwcH'r  scan- 
dalous treatment  of  this  miserable  queen,  "  that  he  sutfored 


not  to  paw  over  a  day  in  patience,  or  Riving  he 
shed  abundance  of  salt  tears,"— Mtimvr*.  p.  182. 


hor  cause  to 
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■will  only  abandon  the  murderer  of  your  husband." 

It  is  related  of  Bothwell,  that  when  ho  heard  these 

„  ...  ,  words,  he  ordered  a  soldier  to  raise 
Bothwell  s  das-  ...  ,  ,     ,         ,  . 

Utnllv  attempt  his  harqucbuss,  and  shoot  him 
on  the  life  of    down  ;  and  Kirkaldy's  life  was 
Grange.       onjy  pre8erve<i  by  a  shriek  from 

the  queen,  and  the  exclamation — "  Shame  me  not 
by  so  foul  a  murder ! "  *    It  was  probably  at  this 
moment  that  Bothwell,  in  a  spirit  of  reckless 
bravado  or  impulsive  audacity,  threw  out  a  chal- 
Bothwell'i     lent>e  *°  tne  confederates,  and  sent 
dfHjnre  and    his  defiance  to  any  one  that  dared 
challenge  to  the  to  accuse  him  of  the  king's  murder, 
confederate..    Kirkaldv  carric(i  this  defiance  to 

his  companions  in  arms,  and  it  was  instantly  ac- 
cepted by  James  Murray  of  Tullibardine.  This 
was  the  same  Murray  who  had  affixed  to  the  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh  an  answer  to  one  of  Bothwcll's 
protestations  of  innocence.  Bothwell,  however, 
refused  to  fight  with  him,  on  tho  ground  of  his  in- 
feriority in  rank.  It  is  said  that  on  the  same  ground 
he  had  refused  the  offer  of  Kirkaldy  to  take  up  the 
gage  he  had  thrown  down.  His  challenge  was  next 
accepted  by  Sir  William  Murray,  who  exclaimed — 
"  I  at  least  am  his  peer ;  my  estate  is  better  than 
his,  and  my  blood  is  nobler  ! "  This  was  intimated 
to  Bothwell,  who  still  refused,  on  pretence  that 
Tullibardine  "  was  not  his  equal  in  degree  of  ho- 
nour ; "  and  at  last  singled  out  his  "  old  associate 
and  fellow-conspirator,"  Morton,  who  avowed  his 
willingness  to  fight  him  instantly  on  foot  with  two- 
handed  swords.  But  when  this  was  agreed  to, 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  interposed,  and  asserted 
that  the  combat  belonged  of  right  to  him,  as  the 
relative  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  and  implored  the 
confederate  lords,  by  the  services  he  had  rendered 
and  still  hoped  to  render,  to  allow  him  in  courtesy 
to  meet  Bothwell.  Morton  and  his  associates,  de- 
sirous of  gratifying  bo  old  and  faithful  a  friend, 
consented  to  his  wishes ;  and  the  former  presented 
him  with  his  own  sword,  a  well-known  and  much 
esteemed  weapon,  which  had  once  been  worn  by 
his  renowned  ancestor,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus, 
surnamed  Bell-the-Cat.  Lindsay  then  armed  him- 
self, and  kneeling  down  before  tho  ranks  of  the 
confederates,  audibly  prayed  for  the  divine  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  him  for  the  trial,  imploring 
God  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to  punish  the 
guilty.  Bothwell  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  and  the  combat  would  have  taken  place, 
had  not  Mary  interfered,  and  expressly  forbidden  it ; 
saying  that  Bothwell  was  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  not  fight  with  any  of  them.f 

By  this  time  the  nrmy  of  Mary  had  so  dwindled 
away,  that  there  only  remained  about  her  person 
sixty  gentlemen  and  the  band  of  hagbutters.  In 
this  situation,  forsaken  by  her  forces,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  confederates,  but  assured  by  them  of  their 
unshaken  allegiance,  provided  she  was  separated 

•  Melvil'.  Memoir*,  p.  183. 

t  L'alderwood's  Historic  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
printed  lor  the  Wodrow  Society,  toI.  ii.  p.  363 ;  MS.  Letter, 
Bute  Taper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  Juno  19th,  1567. 


from  Bothwell,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  alter- 
native left  to  this  unhappy  queen,  j|ary  lurrM,den 
but  to  surrender  herself  into  the  into  the  handt 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  She  in-  ^nl^rates. 
timated  her  willingness  to  comply 
with  their  demands;  but  required  Kirkaldy,  in  the 
first  place,  to  obtain  for  her  their  Bolemn  assurance 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  their  en- 
gagement. This  having  been  given  on  the  part  of 
the  confederate  lords,  she  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  her  husband,  and  then  parting  from  him  with 
tears — prophetic,  indeed,  for  she  never  saw  him 
again— she  placed  herself  in  their  hands.  There  is 
some  obscurity  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
in  all  probability  will  never  be  cleared  up.  It  it 
clear  that  Mary  had  made  up  her  mind  to  separate 
from  Bothwell ;  but  what  method  she  took  to  recon- 
cile him  to  this  step,  and  how  he  was  induced  to 
give  his  consent,  still  remains  a  mystery,  lie 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  says,  in  his  letter 
to  Catherine  de  Medici,  that  "Bothwell  became 
greatly  alarmed;  and,  at  last,  asked  the  queen  whe- 
ther she  would  keep  her  oath  of  fidelity  which 
she  had  mado  to  him.  She  answered  '  Yes,'  and 
gave  him  her  hand  upon  it.  He  Flight 
then  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  of  Bothwell. 
with  few  attendants."  This,  however,  is  merely 
conjectural,  as  Be  Croc  was  not  present  at  the 
scene  which  he  describes;  having,  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful mediation,  retired  to  Edinburgh.  Thii 
account,  however,  may  be  accepted  as  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  the  truth. 

One  circumstance  appears  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  confederates  offered  no  opposition  to  the  de- 
parture of  Bothwell.  This  is  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  their  avowed  object  in  taking  arms 
was  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderer  of  Darnley. 
The  only  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  such 
inconsistent  conduct  is,  that  they  dared  not  bring 
Bothwell  openly  to  trial ;  seeing  that  such  a  course 
would  necessarily  implicate  his  associates  in  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  arraigned,  and  involve  in  a 
similar  condemnation  Morton,  Huntley,  Lcthington, 
and  Argyle.* 

*  Two  accounts  of  Bothwell'a  flight  from  Carberrv  Hill 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  queen  "  persuaded  him," 
says  Caldorwood,  "to  withdraw  himself  secretly  out  of  the 
field,  for  she  had  tried  that  few  except  his  own  friendi  and 
defender*  would  fight:  at  least,  were  anxious  the  b*ul<? 
ni_ight  be  delayed  till  the  next  day,  that  Huntlie  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  would  eome'with  new  forces,  if  Both- 
well  in  the  meantime  would  not  decide  the  question  bv  Mn?le 
combat.  While  the  queen  was  conferring  with  6  rati  p*, 
Bothwell  conveyed  himself  secretly  from  the  armv,  and 
hasted  with  speed  to  Dunbar,  himself  alone,  because  he 
would  trust  none ;  yet  others  report  with  seven  or  eieht. 
After  he  had  takeu  tho  flight,  sundry  shirked  away  by  hun- 
dred, forties,  and  thirties.  Ono  was  Bent  from  the  queen* 
armie  with  a  long  piekc,  and  cast  it  down  before  the  how- 
men  of  the  other  armie,  in  token  tho  victorie  wa»  theirs."— 
Cation-oofs  Uiitoru.  rol.  ii.  p.  364.  Lord  Herrie*,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  that  when  Kirkaldy  was  sent  to  treat 
with  the  queen,  ho  "  had  a  secret  commission  underhand, 
and  a  token  from  the  Karle  of  Morton  to  Bothwell,  to  ad- 
vise him  to  retire  himaelf  from  tho  fury  of  the  people  to 
some  part  out  of  the  kingdom  for  a  small  time,  unul  he 
wrought  business  in  a  right  posture ;  but  that  the  people 
are  so  hot,  that  if  he  do  stay,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
them  from  destruction  on  both  aides,  and  (are  asiuruacc 
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Having  seen  that  Both  well  mode  good  his  escape, 
tad  was  not  pursued,  Mary  advanced  towards 
Kirkaldy,  and  intimated  that  ahe  placed  herself  in 
the  has ds  of  the  confederate*,  relying  on  their  pro- 
HarT»,  miaes.  "  Laird  of  Orange,"  said 
reception' by  the  ahe, "  I  render  myself  unto  you, 
confederates,  on  the  conditions  you  rehearsed 
to  me  in  the  name  of  the  lords."  8he  then  offered 
her  hand  to  the  baron,  which  he  kiased ;  and, 
taking  hold  of  her  horse's  bridle,  he  conducted  her 
from  the  hill  to  the  camp  of  his  associates.  Here 
the  was  reeeiTed  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  They  throw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  her,  and  Morton 
exclaimed,  "  Here,  madam,  is  the  true  place  where 
roar  grace  ahould  be ;  and  here  we  are  ready  to 
Wend  and  obey  you  as  loyally  as  ever  nobility  of 
Out  realm  did  your  progenitors ! "  Her  reception 
by  the  soldiers  was  by  no  means  so  cordial  or 

lit  if  he  would  slip  wide,  he  may  go  freely  whether  he 
skated  in  eecuritie,  for  none  shall  be  suffered  to  follow. 
JwUi»ell  gave  trust  to  these  condition*,  and  retired  privately 
o-.tof  the  army  with  only  two  men,  and  went  to  Dunbar 
Cwttil.  The  other  party  said  he  retired  bv  command  of  the 
quraa  ;  but,  however  it  was,  he  left  the  field  without  trouble 
»  danger." — Hittorlt  of  the  Rtignt  of  Qutene  Murir, 
t.  94.  If  this  account  be  true,  it  prove*  tho  consummate 
ETporrisv  and  villany  of  Morton,  who  contrived  to  make  eveu 
Kirkaldv  of  Grange  a  tool  in  tho  negotiation  at  Carberry 
Hul;  though  it  is  farther  said  of  Kirkaldy,  that  "he  took 
IVi'ell  by  the  hand,"  and  desired  him  to  depart,  pro- 
tsuiag  that  no  ono  ahould  oppose  or  follow  him ;  *'  and  thus, 
»i  tfirir  own  consent,  Both  well  passed  awav." — Chalmtrt 
/■)#  a  Mary  Qiutx  <>f  Scrjts,  vol.  i.  p.  229.  "Bothwell's  own 
"nsrrtUve    afford*  no  information  respecting  the  event*  at 
Ctraerrv  Hill,  and  is  chiefly  curious  for  it*  falsehood  and 
«u berate  perversion  of  facts.    He  pretends  that  the  queen 
»nd  the  gentlemen  with  her  opposed  his  combat  with 
Lerd  Lindsay,  because,  he  says,  "  Lord  Lindsay  was  not  of 
swa  parentage  as  to  be  comparable  to  roe,  nor  of  such  an 
soewtry  or  house ;  and  that,  moreover,  1  was  a  husband 
worthv  of  the  queen.    Nevertheless,  1  so  persuaded  the 
queen  and  all  of  them,  bvthemanv  reasons  I  urged,  that  thev 
eventually  consented  that  the  cc-iubnt  should  take  pliue/' 
Sbortlv  afterward*,"  he  continues,  "  I  repaired  to  the  field 
action,  to  await  the  arrival  of  my  antagonist,  where  I 
remained  till  very  Utc  in  the  evening.    He  did  not,  how- 
rrrr.Biaks  his  appearance,  aa  I  will  prove,  when  ncceesarv, 
by  the  testimony  of  one  thousand  gentlemen  [wn«  tmile 
ftni>ikommtt\,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  my  life.    As  night 
approached,  1  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  by 
putting  my  troops  in  marching  order,  they  also  dning  the 
lute  on  their  side."    Both  well  then  details,  with  the  name 
disregard  to  truth,  the  queen's  answer  denying  her  alleprd 
eaptivitv  ;  her  conference  with  Kirkaldy  among  the  iuxwn  «f 
the  confederates,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  the  aJv  tri- 
be give  her  not  to  rely  upon  their  fair  promisee,  but  to  retire 
with  him  to  Dunbar,  and  allow  him  to  defend  her  "just 
t*t»e,"  when  he  know  well  that  his  own  retreat  to  Dunbur 
had  been  cut  off;  her  refusal ;  his  advico  to  her  to  obtain 
a  guarantee  for  her  safety,  and  the  false  assurance*  given 
toner.    "When  everything  wa*  agreed  upon,"  he  con- 
tine?*,  "under  a  promise  of  inviolable  adherence  to  tho 
terms  stipulated  by  the  two  armies,  in  presence  of  tho 
nobles  and  others  then  assembled,  the  queen  requested  me 
to  return  with  my  troops  to  Dunbar,  where  she  would  join 
me.   Wherefore  I  departed  from  her,  upon  the  solemn 
promise  which  had  been  given,  as  well  orally  a*  in  writing." 
— Lea  Aff*»€$  du  Oontt  de  lioduel,  pp.  IS— 20.    It  U 
carious  that  Buchanan,  Knox,  and  Spottwwood,  take  no  no- 
tice of  Both  well's  challenge  to  Morton,  and  alt  their  accounts 
u*  most  imperfect.    "  1  he  proper  battle,"  Chalmers  ob- 
ssrves,  "  had  been  between  Bothwell  and  Morton,  two  of 
rderer*  of  the  king ;  and  the  best  consummation  had 
keen  if  ther  had  killed  one  another,  as  two  of  the  m^t 
fully  men  on  earth."— Lift  of  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
(bits,  rel.  ii.  p.  636,  note  by  Editor.) 


encouraging.  The  armed  ranks  closed  round  her 
with  menacing  gestures,  and  on  every  side  were 
heard  words  of  reproach  and  threatening.  So 
turbulent  were  the  men,  that  Grange  and  others 
were  compelled  to  draw  their  swords,  and  force 
them  into  silence.  In  hor  address  to  the  lords,  she 
said  that  she  had  come  to  them,  not  out  of  any  fear 
she  had  had  of  her  life,  nor  yet  doubting  of  the 
victory,  if  matter*  bad  gone  to  the  worst,  but  ab- 
horring the  shedding  of  Christian  blood,  especially 
of  those  that  were  her  own  subjects.  She  had 
yielded  to  them,  avowing  that  she  would  be  guided 
by  their  counsels,  and  trusting  they  would  respect 
her  as  their  born  princess  and  lawful  queen. 

Tho  very  first  request,  however,  which  Mary 
preferred,  she  was  made  to  feel,  in  a  most  significant 
manner,  the  melancholy  position  in  which  she  was 
now  placed.  Learning  that  on  the  preceding  night 
the  H ami  1  tons  had  advanced  to  Linlithgow  in 
great  strength,  she  expressed  a  desire  that  a  mes- 
Mi£t>  from  her  might  be  communicated  to  them. 
This  was  sternly  refused :  and  on  hearing  of  this 
determination,  she  broke  out  into  passionate  re- 
proaches, appealed  to  the  promises  they  had  made, 
and  demanded  how  they  ventured  to  treat  her  as  a 
prisoner.  Her  entreaties  and  threats  were  alike 
disregarded}  and  losing  all  command  of  herself, 
she  called  for  Lindsay,  one  of  her  most  refractory 
nobles,  and  bade  him  extend  to  her  his  hand.  He 
obeyed  her;  and,  taking  hold  of  it  she  exclaimed, 
"  By  the  hand  which  is  now  in  yours,  I  will  have 
your  head  for  this  ! "  • 

At  seven  o'clock  in  tho  evening  of  this  eventful 
day,  the  unhappy  queen  made  her  Mary  is  conducted 
entrance  into  Edinburgh,  riding  to  Edinburgh, 
between  Morton  and  Atholl,  and  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  imaginable.  Her  hair  was  dis- 
hevelled, her  dress  covered  with  dust;  and  she  was 
ready  to  faint  from  want  of  refreshment,  as  well  as 
from  a  sense  of  her  misery  and  humiliation.  Cal- 
dcrwood  states  that  her  face  was  "disfigured  with 
dust  and  tears ; "  that  she  could  "  scarce  be  holden 
on  her  horse,  through  excess  of  grief  and  faintnes* ;" 
and  that  all  tho  way  she  lingered,  looking  for  some 
help.  It  is  reported  that  her  sufferings  were  im- 
measurably aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
federate*, who  conducted  her  to  the  capital  by  a 
route  which  compelled  her  to  pass  by  the  ruin*  of 
tho  Kirk-of- Field  House,  and  to  gaze  upon  tho 
scene  of  that  terrible  tragedy,  the  very  thought  of 
which  must  have  been  harrowing  and  insupportable. 
As  she  rode  through  the  streets,  Her  reception 
'.  she  was  greeted  on  all  sides  by  the  b>  the  populace, 
populace  with  yells  and  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, f   Before  her  eyes  there  was  borne  the  banner 

•  MS.  Ix-tter,  State  Taper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  June 
18th,  15G7. 

f  Mary  mi;rlit  have  been  prepared  for  this  cruel  treat- 
ment, bv  her  reception  on  the  part  of  the  fore*'*  at  Curberry 
Hill.  Ciilderwood  wiys,  '*  When  *he  came  to  the  rerc-guard, 
nil  .  ried  out  to  burn  the  sdultrcM  and  murderer  of  her 
husband."  Lord  Herriea  writes,  "  On  her  piling  through 
the  armv,  they  used  her  with  great  contempt.  They  had 
the  king's  picture,  ns  he  was  murdered,  painted  upon  their 
t  naigub ;  and  in  oue  of  the  corners  the  young  prince  drawn, 
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on  •which  was  represented  a  rude  likeness  of  the 
murdered  Darnley,  and  the  infant  prince,  kneeling  | 
beside  the  body,  and  imprecating  vengeance  on  his 
father's  assassins.  This  fearful  ensign  was  carried 
by  the  soldiers,  and  had  for  its  motto  theso  words, 
"Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord!"  The 

Man-  is  con-  **rst  8teP  °^  ^e  confederates  was  to 

fined  for  the  secure  the  queen's  person  during 

night  in  the  tne  night ;  this  they  did  by  placing 

pruvust  8  house.  .  •       i  c  r  i_ 

her,  in  defiance  of  her  remon- 
strances, in  the  provost's  house,  where  sho  was 
strictly  guarded.*  Here,  deprived  of  the  attend- 
ance of  her  women,  she  passed,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  a  most  miserable  night.  With  the  re- 
turn of  morning,  there  came  a  repetition  of  the 
horrors  of  the  preceding  day.  The  first  object  she 
perceived  was  the  hateful  banner,  which,  with 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  populace  had  hung 
up  opposite  to  her  residence.  It  is  said  that,  mad- 
dened by  this  spectacle,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  she  fell  into  a  delirium,  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  which  she  tore  her  dress,  already  hang- 
ing about  her  person  loose  and  disordered,  and  in 
this  pitiable  state  addressed  the  crowd  from  her 
window  in  the  following  terms: — "Good  people, 
cither  satisfy  your  cruelty  and  hatred  by  taking 
away  my  miserable  life,  or  release  me  from  the 
hands  of  such  inhuman  tyrants!"  This  speech 
melted  the  hearts  of  many  who  heard  it,  and  tho 


new-born,  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  against  the  mur- 
derers of  his  hither.  These  ensigns,  at  all  the  corners  of  the 
camp,  were  spread  abroad  as  she  went  through,  and  the 
soldiers,  in  a  barbarous  manner,  shouted,  'Burn  the  adul- 
treas  !'  The  queen  was  mightily  overtaken  with  grief  and 
anger  at  these  contemptible  word*  and  spectacles.  Sho 
could  not  contain  herself  from  tears." — HittOTM  of  the 
Reignt  of  Marie  Queeite  of  Scot*,  p.  95. 

•  The  provost's  house,  at  that  lime,  as  we  learn  from 
the  "  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,"  p.  11"),  belonged  to  Sir  James 
Henderson: — "The  <iuecn  was  lodged,"  Kyi  that  ancient 
chronicle,  "in  James  Henderson's  hou»e  of  Fordell, 
being  then  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh's  house,  wherein 
he  remained."  The  Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  the  queen's 
former  host,  Sir  Simon  Preston,  of  t'raigmillar.  The 
house  Btood  at  the  head  of  Peebles  Wynd,  an  alley 
leading  from  the  High  Street  to  the  Cowgate,  which  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  present  Blair  Street  and  part  of 
Hunter  Square,  close  to  the  Tron  Church.  The  tenement 
was  known  as  the  "Black  Turnpike;"  and  tradition 
assigned  to  it  the  most  extraordinary  antiquity,  affirming 
that  it  was  erected  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Kenneth, 
King  of  Scotland,  the  extirpator  of  the  PicU,  and  that  it 
had  been  at  one  time  occupied  by  King  Itobert  Bruce ;  but 
according  to  Maitlaud  ("  History  of  Edinburgh,"  folio,  1753, 
i.  187-188),  it  was  built  by  George  BobcrUon,  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  deed,  dated  1461, 
as  the  property  of  the  son  of  that  person.  Maitlaud  de- 
scribes the  Black  Turnpike  as  a  "  magnificent  edifice,  which, 
were  it  not  partly  defaced  by  a  false  wooden  front,  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  sumptuous  building  perhaps  in 
Edinburgh."  It  was  of  great  height  and  extent,  with  one 
front  to  tho  High  Street,  and  the  other  to  Peebles  Wynd, 
which  contained  three  common  stairs,  leading  to  the  differ- 
ent storeys  of  the  tenement.  The  room  in  which  Queen  Mary 
was  confined  for  the  night,  on  this  occasion,  is  alleged  to 
have  been  only  thirteen  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  the 
window  looking  to  the  street.  She  was  lodged  in  it  under 
a  strong  guard,  without  even  one  female  attendant  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  locked  up  to  pass  the  night  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  Black 
Turnpike  waa  demolished  in  1788,  to  complete  the  plans  of 
South  Bridge  Street,  and  it  was  probably  at  the  time  tho 
most  ancient  house  in  Edinburgh.  (Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  639, 
note  by  the  Editor.) 
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Mary  confined 
in  Lochlcven 
Castle  by  the 

confederates. 


citizens  were  meditating  some  measure  for  the 
rescue  of  the  queen,  when  she  was  suddenly  re- 
moved, under  a  strong  guard,  to  Holyrood  Palace. 
This  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  further  and 
still  more  violent  proceedings.  After  a  hurried 
consultation,  the  confederated  no- 
bles came  to  the  resolution  of  con- 
fining their  sovereign  in  the  se- 
cluded castle  of  Lochlevcn.  This 
castle,  situated  in  tho  midst  of  a  lake,  belonged  to 
Sir  William  Douglas,  one  of  the  confederates,  a 
kinsman  of  Morton,  and  the  husband  of  the  mother 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray.*  The  warrant  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  queen  to  the  custody  of  Douglas 
was  made  out  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  signed  by 
the  Earls  of  Morton,  Atholl,  Mar,  and  Glencairn; 
the  Lords  Ruthven,  Home,  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  and 
Graham.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mary  was 
conducted  thither  with  every  circumstance  of  in- 
dignity which  could  add  to  her  sense  of  humi- 
liation. Leaving  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  which 
she  never  saw  again,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  she 
was  treated  with  such  marked  insult,  as  not 
to  be  allowed  to  select  a  single  dress  for  her 
journey  or  subsequent  comfort.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  ride  thirty  miles  to  Lochlcven  Castle, 
mounted  on  a  miserable  back,  in  poor  and  soiled 
attire,  and  without  any  of  those  necessaries  which 
common  decency  would  not  have  denied  to  a 
woman,  but  which  theso  barbarous  men  refused  to 
their  queen.  The  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted 
tho  business  of  conducting  Mary  to  her  place  of 
confinement  f  were  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay, 

♦  The  character  of  this  lady  is  finely  delineated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  tho  "  Abbot.'' 

t  Lochlcven  Castle,  as  already  mentioned,  occupies  an 
island  near  the  western  shore  of  Lochleven,  at  Kinross,  aad 
between  it  and  the  promontory  on  which  Kinross  House  is 
built,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  of  Kinross,  a  cau-*- 
way  of  large  stones  is  laid  beneath  the  water,  which  m 
this  part  is  so  shallow  that,  in  dry  seasons  when  the  »ur- 
face  is  low,  a  person  can  wade  along  it  to  the  island.  Loch- 
lcven Castle  and  its  court vard  comprised  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  which  'is  caUed  the  Castle  Island,  and 
now  contains,  since  the  last  draining  of  Lochlevcn  in  1810. 
five  acres;  but  in  Queen  Mary's  time  the  island  was 
much  more  limited.  The  remaining  part  was  chiefly  culti- 
vated as  a  garden,  which  has  been  long  a  waste,  though  it 
still  displays  a  few  fruit  trees  in  a  wild  and  decayed  state. 
The  great  tower  or  keep  of  the  eaatle  is  on  the  north-«r«l 
corner  of  the  courtyard,  on  the  side  of  the  island  next  Kin- 
ress.  It  is  a  square  tower  four  storeys  high,  with  round, 
projecting  turrets  at  the  corners,  the  walls  upwards  of  six 
feet  thick.  The  entrance  is  on  the  second  storey,  which 
must  have  been  ascended  by  an  outside  stair,  with  a  draw- 
bridge at  the  top.  but  every  vestige  of  this  stair  has  dis- 
appeared. The  door  opened  directly  into  the  great  hall, 
which  includes  tho  whole  of  the  second  storey,  having  a 
square  passage  into  the  vaults  below,  and  the  two  upper 
storeys  appear  to  have  been  bedrooms.  The  court)  Aid, 
which  when  entire  was  of  considerable  extent,  was  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  flanked  at  the  corners  by  towers,  and 
contained  a  variety  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  garrison.  The  chapel  stood  west  of  the  great  tower  on 
the  west  side  of  the  courtyard.  According  to  tradition, 
the  round  tower  on  the  south-east  comer,  flanking  the 
south  and  cast  walls,  was  the  part  where  Queen  Mary  vat 
imprisoned,  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  her  accommodation  *** 
most  wretched.  This  tradition  is  probably  authentic,  ss 
we  know  that  "  Lady  Lochleven"  treated  Mary  with  great 
severity,  and  insulted  her  on  every  possible  occasion.  Tbs 
castle  and  the  other  buildings  have  been  long  in  ruins,  but 
they  will  always  be  of  interest  as  connected  with  U"**n 
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men  every  way  suitable  to  their  offico;  being,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked,  of  peculiarly  "  savage 
manners  even  in  that  age." 

The  only  man  who  appears  to  bare  remonstrated 
with  the  confederates  against  this  cruel  treatment 
of  their  queen  was  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  In  de- 
fence of  their  conduct  they  alleged  that  Mary  had 
broken  her  promise  to  have  no  communication 
All^-d  letter  with  BothwelI,  had  actually 
of  Mary  to  the  written  to  him  a  letter  from  her 
Jiarl  <rf  Both-  prison  jn  Edinburgh,  to  the  effect 
that  she  would  never  forsake  him, 
and  warning  him  to  be  on  his  guard.*  This 
story  is  related  by  Sir  James  Mclvil,  who  says 
that  the  letter  was  dispatched  by  Mary  on  the 
night  of  her  arrival  in  the  city,  and  was  treache- 
rously delivered  up  by  the  messenger  to  whom  it 
had  been  entrusted.  He  says  "  that  her  majesty 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  pro- 
mised a  reward  to  one  of  her  keepers  to  have  it 
safely  conveyed  to  Dunbar  to  the  said  Earl,  calling 
him  her  dear  heart,  whom  sbc  would  never  aban- 
don nor  forget,  even  though  absent,  and  that  she 
sent  him  away  only  for  his  safety,  willing  him  to 
be  comforted  and  be  on  his  guard ;  which  writing 
the  loon  delivered  unto  the  lords,  after  ho  had 
promised  to  do  tho  contrary.  Upon  the  which 
letter  the  lords  took  occasion  to  send  her  to  Loch- 
leven to  be  kept,  against  their  promise  as  she 
aliened;  and  they  again  affirming  that  by  her 
own  handwriting  she  had  declared  that  she  had 
not,  and  would  not,  leave  nor  abandon  tho  Earl 
of  Bothwell."  "Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  story,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  made  the  pre- 
text for  violently  detaining  the  queen's  person, 
and  committing  her  to  close  custody  in  Lochleven 
Ca»tle. 

At  this  time  tho  public  feeling  was  decidedly 
Public  feeling  hostilo  to  Mary,  as  we  have  already 
against  Mart,  gegn  from  the  treatment  she  expe- 
rienced from  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  This  is 
▼cry  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  shortly  after 
Mary's  imprisonment  in  Lochleven.  "Though 
ticse  lords  and  councillors,"  says  Throckmorton, 
"speak  reverently,  mildly,  and  charitably  of  their 
queen,  so  as  that  I  cannot  gather  by  their  speech 
any  intention  of  cruelty  or  violence,  yet  I  do  find 
by  intelligence  that  the  queen  is  in  very  great 
peril  of  her  life,  by  reason  that  tho  people  assem- 
bled at  this  convention  do  mind  vehemently  the 
destruction  of  her.  It  is  a  public  speech  amongst 
all  the  people,  and  amongst  all  the  Estates  (sav- 
ing the  councillors),  that  their  queen  hath  no 

Mary.  The  surface  of  the  lake  having  been  reduced  by  drain- 
ing, it  was  feared  that  the  island  would  be  joined  to  the 
main  land,  and  become  a  suburb  of  Kinross.  Thu  is  not  tho 
tut,  and  the  appearance  of  tho  UUnd  it  much  improved ; 
^dark,  mawive  ruins  of  the  castle  are  conspicuous  amid 
'^delightful  scenery  of  Kinross,  lUndins  out  in  the  lake, 
^kh  is  noir  reduced  from  a  circumference  of  fifteen  to 
I'fJrc  miles,  and  from  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet  to  that  of 
Neen.  (Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  642,  note  by  Editor.) 
.  *  MeJril's  Memoirs,  printed  for  the  Launatyne  Club, 

Mm. 


more  liberty  nor  privilege  to  commit  murder  or 
adultery  than  nny  other  private  person,  neither  by 
God's  law  nor  by  tho  laws  of  the  realm."*  In 
another  letter,  dated  two  days  subsequent  to  tho 
former,  Throckmorton  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
that  "  the  queen  is  in  great  danger,  by  reason  of 
tho  great  rage  and  fury  of  the  people  against  her." 

The  queen's  person  having  been  thus  secured, 
and  the  infant  prince  committed  to  Tho  ennfede- 
the  custody  of  one  of  their  friends,  ■nl^^tn'  ]l 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  confederates  Jin^iallj  ,,nj 
now  determined  to  dispatch  letters  France, 
to  England  and  the  court  of  France,  explaining 
and  justifying  the  measures  they  had  adopted.  In 
addressing  themselves  to  the  English  queen,  they 
declared  that  their  only  motive  in  taking  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign  had  been  her  separation 
from  Bothwell  and  the  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  king.  They  expressed  their  de- 
termination not  to  desist  from  their  entcrpriHC  till 
these  objects  were  secured,  but  that  when  theso 
were  accomplished  they  would  willingly  return 
to  their  allegiance  and  restore  the  queen  to  liberty. 
They  alluded  to  their  rumoured  intention  of  de- 
throning Mary,  crowning  tho  infant  prince,  and 
establishing  a  regency,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
such  an  idea  had  never  been  entertained.  In  these 
circumstances  they  entreated  her  majesty  to  put  a 
favourable  construction  on  their  conduct,  and  to 
afford  them  countenance  in  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  by  sending  them  some  three  or 
four  thousand  crowns,  which  might  be  expended  in 
the  hire  of  mercenaries,  in  which  case  they  promised 
to  submit  themselves  wholly  to  her  guidance ;  and 
they  hinted  that  should  theso  wishes  not  be  com- 
plied with,  they  should  be  obliged  to  turn  to 
E ranee,  tho  court  o:'  which  would  certainly  make 
them  very  advantageous  offers  of  assistance  and 
co-operation. f 

In  their  despatches  to  France,  the  confederates 
expressed  themselves  in  more  general  terms.  They 
were  already  certified  of  the  willingness  of  tho 
government  to  afford  them  substantial  aid.  Do 
Croc,  the  ambassador,  as  already  noticed,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  confederates  as  favourable 
to  their  cause,  and  had  even  ventured  to  recom- 
mend that  tho  infant  prince  should  be  intrusted  for 
safety  to  tho  custody  of  France,  as  Mary  herself 
had  been  in  troublous  times.  It  appears  indeed 
that  he  had  gone  further,  and  had  actually  advised 
the  lords,  now  that  they  had  secured  the  person  of 
the  queen,  to  keep  her  in  their  own  hands 4  Let- 
ters w  ere  at  tho  same  time  dis-  —  and  to  Lennox 
patched  to  tho  Earls  of  Lennox  n«d  Moray, 
and  Moray,  relating  the  recent  events,  and  intimat- 
ing that  their  presence  would  bo  acceptable  in 
Scotland.  § 

On  the  night  of  the  queen's  journey  from  Holy- 
rood  to  Lochleven,  two  persons  were  apprehended  on 
•  MS.  Jitter.  State  Paper  Office. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  John  Foster  to  Cecil,  June 
20,  1367. 

j  Ibid.,  Drury  to  Ocil,  Juno  20,  1667. 
4  Ibid.,  July  9,  1367. 
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the  celebrated 
casket  «uid  to 
adbrd  proof* 
of  Mury's 
guilt. 


rion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  mnrder  of 
Parnley.  These  were  Captain  William  Blackater, 
and  a  foreigner,  named  Sebastian  do  Villours.  Ono 
Captain  Cullen,  a  follower  of  Bothwcll,  and  well- 
known  as  an  unprincipled  and  desperate  man,  had 
also  been  seized  on  the  arrival  of  the  confederates 
in  Edinburgh.  The  foreigner  cither  made  good 
his  escapo  or  was  set  at  liberty,  nothing  having 
been  proved  against  him.  Of  Cullen  there  is 
nothing  further  related ;  and,  as  is  shrewdly  re- 
marked by  a  recent  historian,  "  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  been  commanded  to  say  nothing,  because 
he  might  have  told  too  much."  Blackater,  how- 
ever, was  tried  before  the  Privy  Council,  convicted, 
and  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.* 
An  event  now  happened  which  remains  to  this 
Discovery 

0f  day  involved  in  considerable  mys- 
tery. This  was  the  discovery  of 
that  famous  silver  casket,  which  it 
is  said  contained  indubitable  proofs 
of  the  guilt  of  Mary.  It  appears 
that  this  casket  was  the  property  of  Bothwcll,  and 
having  been  left  for  security  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  been  sent  for  by  that  nobleman,  and 
instead  of  being  conveyed  to  him,  had,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  servant,  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  confederates.  The  principal  papers  contained 
in  it  consisted  of  letters  and  sonnets,  alleged  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  queen,  and  addressed  to 
the  earl.  It  was  asserted,  on  the  part  of  the 
confederates,  that  these  and  other  documents  found 
in  this  casket  furnished  an  ample  justification  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  most  unanswerable  proof 
that  they  had  not  without  reason  charged  Mary 
with  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  her  hus-  | 
band.  There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  stoiy,  namely,  that  in  the  confidential  letters 
of  Drury  to  Cecil  at  this  period,  written  from  day 
to  day,  and  containing  the  minutest  information  re- 
specting all  the  current  events  of  the  period,  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  such  papers  as  impli- 
cated Mary,  w  hich,  if  it  had  been  made,  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  acute  an  observer.  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  confede- 
rates were  not  likely  to  make  too  much  of  this  dis- 
covery in  one  aspect  of  it,  however  they  might  do 
so  in  another.  Anxious  as  they  were  to  secure  any 
documents  which  might  justify  their  own  conduct, 
they  would  shrink  from  exposing  the  contents 
of  this  casket  until  they  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined,— inasmuch  as  they  knew  that  the  bond  im- 
plicating some  of  their  own  number  in  the  murder 

•  "  The  24th  day  of  June,  Captain  William  Blackater  was 
drawn  backward  in  a  cart  from  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  Cro*»,  and  ther*>  waa  hanged  and  quartered,  for  being  a 
participant  in  the  king's  murder.  He  lolemnly  denied 
any  purticipution  in  that  crime,  as  he  should  answer  to  tho 
eternnl  Ooa  at  the  day  of  judgment.  The  captain,  however, 
had  but  little  chance  of  escape  whether  guilty  or  not,  hav- 
ing been  tried  by  a  jury  of  gentlemen  of  Lennox,  who 
■were  for  the  most  part  vassal*  and  servant*  to  the  earl 
thereof."— Diurnal  of  OccurrenU  t»  -Sect land,  printed  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  116. 


of  the  king  was  in  the  possession  of  Bothwcll,  and 
might  be  contained  among  these  papers.  The 
whole  affair  is  mysterious,  and  probably  incapable 
of  being  cleared  up.  One  thing  may  be  mentioned, 
that  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  day  of  the  reported 
discovery,  George  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  trusted 
of  their  number,  waa  dispatched  by  the  confede- 
rates on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford.* 

Elizabeth,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  commu- 
nicated by  the  confederates,  waa    Feelings  and 
perplexed  by  conflicting  feelings,  conduct  of  Kli- 

On  the  one  hand,  she  was  by  no    ™b,e,h  w.he" 
j.    .       .    .«    .    ,      J.    ,     informed  of 
means  displeased  that  her  rival      the  late 

should  be  distressed  and  humbled,  events, 
or  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  em- 
broiled in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  her  an  excuse 
for  interposing  between  the  contending  parties. 
Always  desirous  of  establishing  the  ascendancy  of 
English  counsels  in  Scotland,  she  gladly  hailed  the 
opportunity  now  afforded  for  her  interference.  On 
the  other  band,  she  held  extreme  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Regarding  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  as  inviolable,  she  could 
not  view  with  indifference  the  seizure  of  Mary, 
and  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven.  That  subjects, 
however  much  they  might  resent  the  proceedings 
of  their  princes,  should  venture  to  take  up  arms 
against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  authority,  was  a 
doctrine  altogether  abhorrent  to  Elizabeth.  And 
as  in  this  respect  the  confederates  had  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  her  own  subjects,  she  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  put  on,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  concern 
and  indignation.  Elizabeth  was  further  influenced 
by  several  considerations  of  an  opposite  character. 
However  much  disposed  to  resent  the  outrage  upon 
Mary,  and  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  she 
was  not  unaware  of  the  importance  of  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  confederates,  as  representing  the 
great  party  of  Protestant  Reformers.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  letter  of  the  lords, 
that  Franco  was  disposed  to  countenance  their  en- 
terprise, and  dreading  that  another  alliance  between 
this  kingdom  and  Scotland  might  be  contemplated, 
she  at  once  perceived  what  advantages  might  be 
secured  to  herself,  and  how  much  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  might  be  advanced  by  entering  into 
some  relations  with  the  confederates,  and  persuad- 
ing them,  if  possible,  to  entrust  the  prince  to  the 
guardianship  of  England.  Thus  influenced  by 
motives  of  an  opposite  description,  Elizabeth  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  a  course  which  neither  com- 
promised her  with  the  one  party  nor  tho  other.  In 
appearance  she  openly  and  warmly  sympathised 
with  Mary,  and  dispatched  Robert  Melvil,  then  at 
court,  with  a  letter  to  intimate  to  his  mistress  how 
deeply  she  resonted  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
Throckmorton,  her  ambassador,  a  man  who  had 
hitherto  shown  himself  rather  friendly  than  other- 
wise to  tho  Scottish  queen,  was  ordered  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Scotland.  In 
his  instructions  we  find  him  required  to  rcmon- 

•  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  92;  MS.  Letter,  Stat*  Papei 
Office,  Bedford  to  Cecil ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13JM40. 
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Urate  with  the  confederates  in  the  following  terms : 
'By  earnest  speeches"  he  was  to  show  them  "how 
incredible  we  took  it  at  the  first  when  we  heard  of 
her  imprisonment,  thinking  surely  that  persons 
of  such  honour  as  they  be  (being  the  principal  of 
the  nobility  of  that  realm)  could  never  be  induced 
to  oner  such  violence  to  her,  their  sovereign,  as  to 
commit  her  to  any  manner  of  prison.  For  though 
we  will  not  deny  but  she  may  be  charged  with 
tome  faults  or  oversights,  yet  we  tako  it  not  to  be 
ippertsining  to  subjects  in  such  a  manner  to  re- 
form their  prince,  but  otherwise  to  deal  by  advice 
tad  counsel ;  and  failing  thereof,  to  commend  the 
rest  to  Almighty  God.  And  this  you  may  say, 
we  do  not  think  as  a  prince  that  would  partially 
regard  the  privilege  of  another  prince,  because  we 
ourselves  are  called  by  God's  order  to  that  estate  ; 
sot  that  we  think  it  so  ordained  by  God,  and  re- 
ceived for  a  truth  in  doctrine  in  all  good  Christian 


The  violence  of  the  measures  adopted  with  re- 
(r-inl  to  Mary  produced,  as  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, a  re-action  in  her  favour.   The  queen's 

party,  though  dispirited  and  broken 
The  queen  •     1      J        . °    ..  r.  , 
party  reoon-    UP» wu  no'  exunct ;  and,  soon  alter 
»truet*d  by     her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven, 

t|»  Archbishop  attempts  were  made  to  re-unite  her 
at  St.  Andrew  b.  r  , 

scattered  adherents.  Accordingly, 

meral  of  the  nobles  convened  at  Hamilton,  and 
awaited  as  to  the  measures  to  bo  adopted.  At 
tie  head  of  this  party  were  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
berwlt  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  his 
The  latter  was  the  real  leader  and  main- 
'  of  the  movement,  as  the  duke  had  been  for 
*ome  time  a  resident  in  France.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  motives  which  urged  upon  the  faetion  of 
the  Ilaxniltons  the  necessity  of  making  a  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  the  queen.   They  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  disposed  to  take  up  arms  in  her 
defence  in  virtue  of  her  relationship  to  their  chiefs ; 
but  this  was  altogether  a  subordinate  consideration. 
The  grand  motive  which  actuated  their  conduct 
was  their  dread  lest  the  continued  captivity  of  the 
queen  should  lead  to  what  of  all  things  they  de- 
sired least — the  coronation  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  regency.    This  they 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  design  of  Morton  and 
his  party,  and  they  determined  that,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  defeated.   For  this  purpose,  a  conven- 
The  brds  hold  ^on  of  the  nobility  was  held  at 
»  convention    Dunbarton,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
»t  Dunbarton.   which  ^  attendcd  by  aU  the 

principal  leaders  of  the  movement.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  determined  that  a  proclamation  should 
1*  issued,  summoning  all  good  citizens  to  be  ready 
on  nine  hours'  warning  to  take  arms  for  the  rescue 

«>£th«oueen.t 
Here  thej  were  joined  by  Argyle  and  Huntley, 

*  t'opj  of  imtructions  for  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
f!*Uten  to  be  imparted  to  the  lordi  of  Scotland,  Keith, 
T<Hp.670. 

J 113.  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil.    He  state* 
fr*  the  conJ exit- rates  are  very  anxious  for  the  return  of 
%}i  tj  Scotland  U>  beard  the  lLuniltous. 


who  had  deserted  the  confederates;  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Lords  Hcrries,  Seton,  and  Fle- 
ming. The  proceedings  of  this  convention  wero 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  ambassador 
Dc  Croc,  and  reported  by  him  to  the  French  court.* 

The  confederates  were  naturally  much  alarmed 
at  the  tidings  which  they  received  of  this  rival 
association.  Deliberating  on  the  measures  most 
calculated  to  strengthen  their  cause  and  increase 
the  number  of  their  adhereuta,  they  resolved  on  con- 
solidating a  more  close  and  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Reformed  party.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment against  the  queen  were  for  the  most  part 
Protestants ;  and  on  their  first  arrival  at  the  capital 
they  had  sought  to  engage  on  their  behalf  the  po- 
pular feeling  by  a  display  of  wal  against  popery 
in  the  shape  of  an  attack  upon  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood,  in  which  they  demolished  the  altars,  shrines, 
and  images.  This  outrage  was  perpetrated  by 
Glencairn  and  his  retainers  on  tho  24th  of  June, 
the  day  on  which  Captain  Blackatcr  was  tried  and 
executed  for  the  murder  of  Darnley. 

Knox  had  for  some  time  been  absent  from  Scot- 
land |  but  shortly  after  the  murder  of  the  king  he 
returned  to  the  kingdom,  to  play  that  foremost 
port  in  its  troubled  history  for  which  he  was  so 
well  fitted  by  his  eminent  abilities,  his  indomitable 
spirit,  and  the  extraordinary  influence  ho  possessed 
over  all  classes.  The  assistance  which  tho  con- 
federates were  anxious  to  secure  from  tho  Reformer 
he  was  willing  enough  to  render,  Knox  j0jng 
provided  they  should  comply  with  the  eonfedc- 
certain  conditions  which  he  laid  ratw" 
down.  He  stipulated  that  the  parliament  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1560  should  be  recognised  as  valid, 
and  its  acta  incorporated  among  the  statutes  of  the 
kingdom.  This  was  the  famous  parliament  by 
which  popery  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  Re- 
formed faith  established ;  the  acts  of  which  were 
repudiated  by  Mary,  although  virtually  they  were 
held  valid,  in  spito  of  her  refusal  to  rccogniso 
them.  Further,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  Reformer 
that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
so  scandalously  appropriated  by  tho  nobles,  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  restored ;  that  tho  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  and  tho  superintendence  of  tho 
public  seminaries  of  education,  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  that 
popery — or,  as  he  termed  it,  idolatry — should,  if 
requisite,  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  committed  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  faithful  tutors,  who  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  education  and  godly  upbringing; 
and,  finally,  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
to  justice  the  murderers  of  tho  king,  f  These 
stipulations  having  been  readily  agreed  to,  Knox 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  all  his  characteristic  eucrgy  and 
enthusiasm. 

At  this  time  also  on  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  Hutniltons,  and  some  of  their  friends,  to 

•  MS.  SUto  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil. 
+  Knox,  p.  1 19. 
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identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  confede- 

Orertum  made  rates-     For  this  PurP<*o  letters 
to  the  llamil-  were  addressed  to  Argyle,  Hunt- 
ton*  by  tho     ]ey(  Hcrrics,  and  others,  requesting 
coufedorate*.  {q  repair  to  Edinburgh,  to 

be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  tho 
Church,  -which  had  been  adjourned  to  the  20th  of 
J  uly.  With  the  view  of  securing  their  compliance, 
Knox  was  dispatched,  in  company  with  three  of 
his  brethren,  Douglas,  Row,  and  Craig ;  and,  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  them  all  the  weight  of  his  per- 
sonal influence,  he  besought  them  to  attend  and 
aid  the  great  work  of  confirming  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  re-establishing  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  alienated  patrimony.  Tho  Hamiltons, 
however,  probably  from  somo  suspicion  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  tho  lords,  obstinately  refused  to  give  in 
their  adherence. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Mary  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  servants  whom  she  se- 
lected for  any  more  than  usually  important  service, 
which  required  not  only  talent  and  experience, 
but  above  everything,  fidelity  and  conscientious- 
ness. Whatever  may  have  been  the  qualifications 
of  Robert  Melvil  in  respect  to  ability,  ho  was 
lamentably  deficient  in  honesty  and  good  faith. 

Bobert  MclrU'i   ^ 0  naVC  80011  'aat  Was 
mission  to      patched  by  his  mistress  to  Eng- 

Englaud,  and  land  on  a  mission  of  the  greatest 
return.  delicacy.  To  this  trust  ho  proved 
altogether  faithless.  Instead  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  his  queen,  he  laboured  to  create  and 
cement  an  amicable  understanding  between  tho 
confederates  and  Elizabeth;  and,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  with  success.  He  informed  them  that 
they  might  expect  support  from  England;  that 
their  projects  were  far  from  displeasing  to  the 
sovereign  of  that  country;  that  in  particular  she 
thought  well  of  the  plan  of  obliging  Mary  to  re- 
sign her  crown  in  favour  of  her  infant  son.  The 
character  of  Melvil's  negotiations  will,  however, 
be  best  explained  by  tho  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Cecil,  previous  to 
his  visit  to  Mary  at  Lochlcvcn  Castle,  whither  he 
repaired  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission.  *'  It 
may  please  your  honour,"  he  says,  "  to  be  adver- 
tised I  came  to  this  town  [Edinburgh]  upon  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  and  have  imparted  the 
queen's  majesty's  good  disposition  in  the  assisting 
and  partaking  with  the  lords  to  prosecute  tho 
murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  preserve  the  prince 
in  tho  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Whereof  the 
said  lords  most  humbly  thank  her  highness.  The 
whole  particularities  that  I  had  your  honour's  ad- 
vico  in,  according  to  tho  queen  your  sovereign's 
meaning,  is  not  at  this  present  resolved  on,  by 
reason  the  most  part  of  noblemen  ore  gone  .to  their 
houses  to  repose  them  and  their  friends,  except 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Atholl,  with  my  Lord 
Home,  my  Lord  Lcdington,  Sir  James  Balfour, 
captain  of  the  castle,  who  is  daily  in  council 
with  them,  and  Mr.  James  Macgill,  and  the 
Justice  Clerk.    The  cause  of  their  going  from  this 


town  is  by  somo  bragging  of  tho  Hamiltons,  with 
tho  Earl  of  Huntley,  minding  to  convene  their 
forces  and  make  their  colour  [pretence]  for  the 
delivery  of  the  queen  ;  albeit  it  be  credibly  reported 
that  they  fear  the  king's  murder  to  be  laid  to  some 
of  their  charges ;  I  mean  the  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's ;  wherefore  it  was  thought  most  convenient 
that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  in  the 
meantimo  have  their  friends  in  readiness.  Before 
my  coming  the  lords  did  write  divers  instructions 
unto  me,  besides  a  letter  written  to  the  queen's 
majesty  subscribed  by  them.   The  effect  whereof 
was,  that  as  they  did  understand  by  me  of  the 
good  inclination  of  your  mistress  and  council, 
being  addicted  to  help  them  in  their  most  need,  so, 
for  their  parts,  their  goodwill  to  do  her  majesty 
service,  before  all  other,  with  time  Bhall  be  de- 
clared.   As  for  their  dealing  with  France,  they 
have  used  them  so  discreetly,  as  neither  France 
may  have  any  just  cause  to  bo  offended,  and  the 
queen  your  sovereign  well  pleased.    The  lords 
presently  needs  but  money,  for  they  have  already 
listed  divers  men  of  war,  and  is  taking  up  more. 
The  Hamiltons  is  judged  to  be  maintained  by  tho 
queen's  substance,  and  countenanced  by  Fiance 
to  havo  money,  seeing  that  France  is  in  doubt  to 
persuade  our  noblemen.  Wherefore,  sir,  it  is  most 
needful  that  with  all  expedition  money  may  be 
procured  of  the  queen  your  sovereign,  and  sent 
thither  with  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  or  by 
some  of  the  Borders,  for  that  necessity  that  they 
will  be  pressed  to,  will  be  within  eight  or  ten  days, 
which  I  thought  meet  to  advertise  your  honour  of  ; 
and  what  order  shall  be  taken  for  my  going  to 
the  queen  is  not  agreed  upon,  by  reason  the  most 
part  of  the  lords  aro  not  present ;   and  my  Lord 
Lcdington  being  greatly  empesched  with  affairs, 
might  not  havo  leisure  to  concur  at  length,  but  in 
glad  to  understand  of  the  care  your  honour  has, 
that  we  should  do  all  things  by  justice  and  mode- 
ration. And  that  the  quecu  your  sovereign  may  tw 
content  with  your  conference  with  me,  ho  does  well 
like  of  your  advice  in  divers  heads ;  always  there  is 
matter  enough  probable  [provcable]  to  proceed 
upon  that  matter  we  first  agreed  upon,  and  farther 
is  thought  expedient.  Ye  shall  with  diligence  be  ad- 
vertised ;  and  refers  the  rest  to  my  Lord  of  Leding- 
ton's  letter,  who  docs  repose  himself  upon  the  care 
he  hopes  your  honour  will  continue  in  for  to  set 
forward  their  honourable  enterprise ;  and  the  lords 
for  their  part,  will  accord  with  your  ambassador 
to  keep  the  prince ;  and  to  her  highncss's  desire 
will  put  him  in  tho  custody  of  her  majesty,  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  they  shall  be  minded  to  suffer 
him  to  go  in  any  other  country.    The  whole  novels 
[nows]  hero  1  refer  to  my  Lord  of  Ledington's 
letter;  and  as  I  learn  further  your  honour  shall  be 
advertised.   At  Edinburgh,  the  first  of  July.  R. 
Melvil.'" 

From  this  letter  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  what 
tho  intentions  of  Elizabeth  professedly  were. 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Robert  MelTil  to  Cecil, 
1st  Jul),  1567 ;  Tytler,  toI.  vii.  p.  152. 
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apparently  instructed  to  remonstrate  with  the 
roc/pd prates,  and  to  secure  the  deliverance  of  Mary 
from  captivity,  in  reality  Throckmorton  was  to 
assure  them  that  assistance  would  not  be  wanting 
in  the  hour  **  of  their  utmost  need,"  and  to  urgo  on 
•bem  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  their  design — the 
dethronement  of  Mary,  the  seizure  of  the  person  of 
\m  prince,  the  establishment  of  a  nominal  regency, 
ad  the  virtual  ascendancy  of  English  counsels, 
la  the  letter  from  Melvil  to  Cecil,  just  quoted, 

S  apposed       tnc  reaacr  carniot  fail  to  have  re- 
bt  r.non  of  the  marked  a  mysterious  sentence, 

..c'c^r»u-»  to   wmch  conveys  no  definite  infor- 
bnug  the  queen  ,    .  *  ,         ,     ,    ,  , 

to  Public  trial  matl°n»  but,  through  dark  and 
for  the  murder  almost  unintelligible  hints,  alludes 
ol  ihc  lung.  to  a  gnbject  which  seems  to  have 
Ven  so  paramount  in  the  mind  both  of  the  writer 
uid  of  his  official  correspondent,  as  to  bo  at  once 
apprehended  by  the  latter  on  the  slightest  allusion 
lo  it  by  the  former.* 

The  words  adverted  to  intimate  that  Lethington 
approved  of  some  advice  tendered  to  him  by  Cecil  in 
a  matter  equally  important  to  both,  and  that  there 
information  enough  already  possessed  to  enable 
item  to  go  on  with  it,  with  tho  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue.    The  question  not  unnaturally  sug- 
jrsts  itself — what  was  this  matter  alluded  to  by 
Melvil  in  such  mysteriously  guarded  language  ?  "Wo 
cannot  accept  Mr.  Tytier  s  supposition,  who  conjec- 
'ares — as  he  confesses  wholly  without  authority — 
that  this  sentence  related  "  to  the  scheme  of  com- 
pelling their  sovereign  to  agree  to  their  wishes,  by 
a  threat  of  bringing  her  to  a  public  trial  for  the 
nurder  of  tho  king."    That  tho  words  will  bear 
ni-n  an  interpretation  is  doubtless  true ;  that  such 
ia  intention  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  was 
entertained  by  them,  and  seriously  too,  is  also,  we 
th:nk,  undoubted ;  but  we  question  whether  such  a 
atfkrious  project  had  at  this  period  at  least  Bug- 
treated  itself;  and  we  think  the  conjecture,  that 
Ute  language  in  dispute  referred  not  to  Mary,  but 
to  one  or  other  of  the  guilty  associates  concerned 
ia  the  king's  murder,  whom  the  rest  had  resolved 
'jo  bctr&y,  and  to  deliver  up  to  punishment,  in 
crder  that  through  this  parade  of  justice  the 
public  mind  might  be  satisfied  and  appeased,  rests 
upon  as  much  authority,  and  is  a  supposition  as 
plausible  as  that  made  by  the  historian  alluded 
ia.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  professed  ob- 
jects for  which  the  confederates  were  banded  togo- 
th*r,  was  the  punishment  of  the  king's  murderers ; 
•>ut  if  no  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction,  and 
•i  all  their  efforts  were  seen  to  have  for  their 
object  the  seizure  of  the  queen's  person  and  tho 
labrersion  of  her  government,  public  indignation 
■acoid  be  directed  against  them,  and  the  tide  would 
be  turned  in  the  queen's  favour.   Pledged  there- 
of, as  it  were,  to  fix  the  murder  on  some  person- 
age who  might  be  held  responsible  for  tho  deed, 
aad  baffled  in  the  meantime  in  their  endeavours  to 
•  The  seotencti  <yns  thua : — "  He  [Lethington]  doe*  well 
lie  of  tout  adrice  in  d^eru  heads  ;  always  there  is  matter 
ea^cfh  probable  [proTeable)  o>  proceed  upon  that  matter 
*»  cm  agreed  upon,  and  farther  i»  thought  expedient." 
VOL.  II. 


capture  Bothweil,  what  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  adopt  the  expedient  indicated,  and 
prove  their  zeal  in  this  matter  by  the  betrayal  of 
some  one  of  their  less  ignoblo  associates,  who 
might  be  powerless  either  to  accuse  them  or  to  de- 
fend himself  ? 

Having  returned  to  Scotland,  Mclvil's  first  step 
was  to  visit  his  mistress  in  her    Melvil  riait* 
confinement  at  Lochlcvcn.  At  this  Mary 
interview  he  delivered  the  letter   at  Loc"*""- 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  but  was  much  disap- 
pointed that  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  alone, 
as  Lindsay,  Douglas,  and  Kuthvcn,  insisted  on 
being  present  at  the  conference.    Some  days  after- 
wards, however,  ho  was  again  sent  to  Lochlcvcn, 
and  permitted  to  sec  the  queen  alone.   At  this  in- 
terview he  states  that  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
induce  Mary  to  renounce  Bothweil,  but  without 
producing  tho  least  impression  on  her  mind. 

Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  arrived 
at  Edinburgh  about  the  1 2th  of  J uly.  We  have  seen 
the  nature  of  his  instructions  to  the  confederates. 
To  tho  queen  ho  was  commissioned  to  express  tho 
dissatisfaction  his  royal  mistress  felt  with  tho  man- 
ner in  which  Mary  had  neglected  to  prosecute  her 
husband's  murderers  j  to  intimato  her  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  the  marriage  she  had  contracted  with 
a  man  like  Bothweil,  adding  that  she  had  almost 
resolved  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  ono 
who  had  shown  so  little  regard  to  what  was  due  to 
her  own  dignity  and  honour ;  but  that  tho  indig- 
nities which  had  been  put  upon  her  by  her  own 
nobles,  and  the  hardships  and  imprisonment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  had  excited  com- 
passion for  her  sufferings  and  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  tho  confederates,  as  opposed  to  tho 
duty  which  they  owed  as  subjects  to  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  that  in  these  circumstances  she  would 
endeavour  to  compel  them  to  do  her  justice  and 
to  set  her  at  liberty.* 

Tho  ambassador,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  was 
met  by  Secretary  Lethington  at  Coldingham,  and 
by  him  escorted  to  Fastcastle,  a  stronghold  on  tho 
coast,  near  St.  Abbs  Head,  described  by  Throck- 
morton as  "  very  little  and  very     Arrival  in 
strong ;  a  place  fitter  to  lodge  pri-     Scotland  of 
soncrs  than  folks  at  liberty."  Here  Throckmorton, 
ho  obtained  an  interview  with  Sir  James  Melvil, 
which  gave  him  little  satisfaction.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  tho  same  day  to  Cecil,  be  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  confederates  were  suspicious  of  the 
sincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  feared  "  that  if  they  were 
not  fortunate,  she  would  leave  them  in  the  briars.'' 

From  Fastcastle  Throckmorton  proceeded  to  the 
capital,  attended  by  Lord  Home  and  an  escort  of 
four  hundred  horse.  His  conjectures  as  to  the 
disposition  of  tho  confederates  were  not  without 
good  foundation.  He  was  received  by  them  with 
extreme  coldness.  Morton,  whom  he  accidentally 
met  in  the  streets,  evaded  entering  upon  business 
with  him,  on  the  plea  that  a  solemn  fast  was  held 
on  that  day ;  nor  did  ho  intimate  at  what  time  the 

•  Copy  of  instruction!  to  Throckmorton,  June  30,  1567 
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confederates  would  moot  with  him.  In  the  evening 
ho  was  waited  upon  by  Lcthington,  from  whom  ho 
learned  that  the  confederates  were  resolved  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  queen. 
She  was  guarded  in  her  island  prison  with  ex- 
treme rigour,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  communication  being  made  to  her  which 
did  not  first  pass  through  the  hands  of  her  guar- 
dians. Access  to  her  presence  had  already  been 
denied  to  Monsieur  Villeroy,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  visit  her  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  alleged  if  admission 
were  granted  to  the  English  ambassador  it  would 
bo  regarded  as  an  insult  by  the  French  court. 
The  policy  pursued  by  tho  confederates  towards 
England  was  extremely  cautious.  Far  from  wish- 
ing to  embroil  themselves  with  this  government, 
they  hoped  rather  by  conciliation,  and  tho  mode- 
rate character  of  their  designs,  to  secure  its  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation.  The  proposals  of  tho 
Proposals  of  French  court  at  this  time  did  little 
the  French  honour  to  their  originators,  consi- 
wurt"  dcring  in  what  relation  they  had 
hitherto  stood  towards  tho  unfortunate  Mary.  It 
was  intimated  that  no  opposition  would  be  made  to 
tho  dethronement  of  tho  queen,  provided  that 
French  influence  was  allowed  its  due  ascendancy 
in  any  government  that  might  bo  formed  during 
tho  minority  of  the  prince.  As  to  Mary  herself,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  ambassador,  Do  Croc,  to  seclude 
her  for  lifo  in  some  French  convent.* 

These  propositions  wero  fully  reported  to  the 
English  minister  by  Secretary  Lcthington.  That 
they  were  not  exaggerated  appears,  among  other 
circumstances,  from  the  extraordinary  efforts  made 
by  tho  French  court  to  induce  the  Earl  of  Moray 

Endeavour*  to  to  adopt  their  views,  and  promote 
guin  Moray,  them  by  his  personal  influence  in 
his  native  country.  "  Great  is  the  travail  and 
pain,"  writes  Norris  to  Cecil,  "  that  hath  been  here 
taken  to  win  the  Earl  of  Moray,  offering  both  tho 
Order  and  great  augmentation  of  living  ;  which,  as 
he  hath  sent  me  word,  he  hath  refused ;  lest,  by  tak- 
ing gifts,  ho  shall  be  bound,  where  he  is  now  free."  f 
To  the  honour  of  Moray  he  declined  these  magnifi- 
cent offers,  and,  so  far  from  affording  any  counten- 
ance to  the  designs  of  the  confederates,  he  dispatched 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Elphinstono  to  convey 
to  the  queen  an  assurance  of  his  fidelity,  and  his 
determination  to  devote  himself  to  her  interests. 

This  messenger  arrived  in  England  shortly  after 
tho  departure  of  Throckmorton,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted  to  an  interview  with  Elizabeth. 
This  conference,  wo  are  informed,  was  secret,  and 
lasted  fully  an  hour.  "What  passed  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining;  but  whatever  wero  the 
tidings  ho  communicated,  or  the  arguments  he 
used,  they  had  a  favourable  effect  on  tho  mind  of 
the  queen,  inclining  her  to  take  a  more  lenient 
view  of  tho  conduct  of  Mary,  and  to  look  with 

*  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  12th  July,  1667. 
t  i«S.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Xvrria  to  CecU,  16th 
July,  1567. 


corresponding'  severity  on  tho  proceedings  of  the 
confederates.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  tho  termination 
of  this  interview  a  messenger  was  sent  immediately 
to  Cecil,  informing  him  that  Moray  had  dispatched 
letters  to  Mary,  praying  her  to  accept  of  his  assur- 
ances of  devotion,  and  placing  himself  solely  at  her 
disposal ;  and  that  by  tho  eamo  channel  he  had 
addressed  bold  remonstrances  to  the  confederates, 
upbraiding  them  with  their  rebellious  and  auda- 
cious conduct.  Further,  he  was  charged  to  tell 
Cecil  to  prepare  instantly  a  letter  Curious  letter 
to  Mary,  which  she  would  herself  from  Elizabeth 
sign ;  though  unwilling,  as  she  10 
said,  to  write  it  herself,  seeing  "  that  she  had  not 
used  her  well  or  faithfully  in  those  broken  matters 
that  be  past.  The  purport  of  it,"  she  continued, 
"  must  be  to  let  her  know  that  the  Earl  of  Moray 
never  spoko  defamedly  of  her  for  the  death  of  her 
husband  ;  never  plotted  for  the  secret  conveying  of 
tho  prince  to  England ;  never  confederated  with 
the  lords  to  depose  her :  on  the  contrary,  now  in 
my  sister's  misery,  to  let  her  learn  from  me  tbc 
truth,  and  that  is,  that  she  has  not  a  more  faithful 
and  honourable  servant  in  Scotland."  * 

The  fortunes  of  Mary  wore  now  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Her  communication  with  the  world  was 
almost  wholly  cut  off;  she  was  surrounded  by  stem 
and  jealous  keepers,  such  as  Lindsay  and  Ruthvcn, 
"  men  familiar  with  blood,  and  of  coarse  and  fierce 
manners."  Elizabeth  amused  her  with  fair  words, 
Franco  was  avowedly  hostile,  and  Cord  not  of 
the  Hamiltons,  from  whom  she  had  the  Hamilton*, 
naturally  expected  to  receive  hearty  and  disinter- 
ested support,  were,  to  say  the  least,  indifferent  and 
lukewarm.  Throckmorton,  indeed,  docs  not  heaitato 
to  avow  his  opinion  that,  as  tho  Hamiltons  were 
next  heirs  to  the  crown,  they  would  have  been  very 
willing  to  see  both  Mary  and  her  son  securely  dis- 
posed of;  "  making  a  show,"  as  ho  says,  "of  the 
liberty  of  the  queen,  that  they  might  induce  those 
lords  to  destroy  her,  rather  than  they  should  recover 
her  by  violence  out  of  their  hands."  f 

The  only  person  on  whom  Mary  could  place  any 
reliance  was,  perhaps,  tho  last  to  whom  in  this 
emergency  she  would  have  been  inclined  to  look — 
viz.  the  Earl  of  Moray — whose  messenger  arriving 
at  tho  capital,  and  demanding  audience  of  tho 
queen  to  deliver  his  letters,  received  a  peremptory 
refusal.  About  this  time,  also,  Robert  Melvil 
being  again  admitted  to  her  presence,  besought  her 
with  much  earnestness  to  renounce  Bothwcll;  and 
a  letter  from  Throckmorton,  of  which  ho  had  con- 
sented to  bo  tho  bearer,  urged  her  to  the  same 
course.  But,  with  a  strange  infatuation,  she  cluDg 
to  this  brutal  villain ;  and  believing  herself  to  be 
pregnant,  she  absolutely  refused  to  dissolve  ber 
marringo  with  him,  and  thus  to  brand  her  child  with 
illegitimacy.  Several  important  concessions,  how- 
ever/she did  make  at  this  interview,  proving 

•  This  information  is  derived  from  a  penman  of  the 
court,  a  Mr.  Heneage,  who  happened  to  W  in  waiting  in  the 
antechamber,  and  was  aent  to  r«.fl. — M.o.  LetUr,  omm 

^'tTh^cLmortou  i«  snzubeth,  18th  July,  1567. 
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that  she  nu  willing  to  consent  to  commit  the  go- 
moment  either  to  the  Earl  of  Moray  or  to  a  conncil 
of  the  nobles.  Adverting  to  tho  place  and  the 
rigour  of  her  confinement,  she  entreated  the  con- 
.'nierates  to  remote  her  to  Stirling  Castle,  as  her 
health  was  already  materially  injarcd  by  her  resi- 
dence in  Loehtoven.  To  this  effect  she  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  lords,  in  concluding  which  she  appealed 
to  them,  in  affecting  language,  that  if  they  would 
cot  give  her  the  respect  due  to  her  as  their  sove- 
reign, they  should  at  least  treat  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  prince  and  the  danghter  of  their  king.  It 
is  said  that  at  this  interview  she  produced  a  letter, 
requesting  Melvil  to  transmit  it  to  Bothwcll.  This 
he  indignantly  refused,  upon  which  she  threw  it 
passionately  into  the  fire.* 

While  tho  current  of  public  opinion  was  thus 
rtrongly  directed  against  Mary,  tho  Assembly 
of  the  Church  was  convened,  at 
which  the  conduct  of  the  queen 
was  made  the  subject  of  long  and 
stormy  debates.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  most  violent  measures, 
holding  that  the  queen  was  demonstrably  guilty  of 
most  of  the  dreadful  crimes  of  which  she  was  ac- 
cused, and  that  she  ought  therefore  to  suffer  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  Others  argued  for  a  more 
moderate  course,  pointing  out  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  Mary  had  already 
offered  to  resign  the  government  into  tho  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Moray.  After  much  altercation  this 
Abdication  of  course  was  adopted,  and  three  in- 
the  crown  foroed  strum  en  ts  were  drawn  up  in  con- 
on  Mary.  formity  therewith,  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mary,  the  brutal 
Lord  Lindsay,  who  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Lochlevcn,  and  to  compel  the  queen  to  attach  her 
signature  to  them.  The  first  of  these  important  do- 
cuments intimated  her  abdication 
of  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  infant 
son,  and  authorised  preparations 
for  his  immediate  coronation.  The 
second  invested  '*  her  dear  brother,"  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  with  the  regency,  in  consequenco  of  tho 
tender  age  of  the  prince.  The  third  appointed  the 
Duke,  together  with  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  Argyle, 
Athoil,  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  Mar,  as  a  council  of 
regency,  to  carry  on  the  government  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray ;  and  in  case  of  his  declining 
to  accept  of  his  high  office,  invested  them  with 
power  to  continue  in  that  capacity. 

Previous  to  the  interview  of  Lindsay  with  his 
sovereign,  it  is  said  that  Melvil  assured  her  pri- 
vately that  her  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  confederates  would  endanger  her  life.  Argu- 
ments were  also  used  to  the  effect  that  such  docu- 
ments— executed  in  captivity  and  under  compulsion 
— were  invalid,  and  that  she  might  therefore  sign 
them  without  scruple.  Melancholy  and  humiliat- 
ing was  the  position  in  which  this  unfortunate 
queen  now  found  herself.  An  immured  captive  and 

,  *  ■ IMtB'b  I^Urntiori  Ilopetoun  M8S.,  Throckmorton 
to  the  Queen,  July  18,  1667. 


Three  instru- 
ment* drawn 
op-their 
import. 


an  accused  criminal — a  disowned  sovereign  and  a 
weak  woman— it  was  in  vain  that  during  a  few 
moments  of  stormy  passion  she  M  irv  mtaohos 
avowed  her  determination  to  re-  hor  nu-nnturv. 
nounce  her  life  rather  than  her  crown.  The  neces- 
sities of  tho  moment  wero  inevitable,  and  t  lie 
scowling  countenance  of  Lindsay,  as  he  laid  before 
her  tho  fatal  instruments,  shadowing  out  as  it  wero 
the  doom  awaiting  her  if  she  should  persist  in  her 
resolution,  overcame  her  repugnance,  and  forced 
|  her,  with  trembling  hand  and  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
to  attach  her  signature  to  tho  documents  which 
stripped  her  of  her  authority,  and  brought  to  a 
elose  tho  first  act  of  this  most  tragic  history  of  tho 
beautiful,  but  erring  and  suffering,  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Stewart. 

From  the  now  uncrowned  queen  Lord  Lindsay 
hastened  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in  order 
that  this  being  affixed  to  the  resignation,  the 
apparent  validity  of  the  document  might  be  com- 
plete. Tho  keeper,  however,  Thomas  Sinclair, 
having  protested  that  the  signature  had  been  ob- 
tained by  compulsion,  and  was  therefore  invalid, 
Lindsay  resorted  to  his  usunl  brutal  violence,  as- 
saulted Sinclair's  house,  tore  tho  seal  from  his 
hands,  and  forced  him  to  attach  it  to  tho  documents 
he  had  brought.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  2oth  of  July,  the  abdica- 
tion of  Queen  Mary,  and  tho  ap-  AM\n  tion  pro- 
pointment  of  a  regency,  were  pro-  claimed,  Jul*  2'>. 
claimed  at  tho  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  No  time  was 
now  lost  by  tho  confederate  lords,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  for  tho  immediate  coronation 
of  the  youthful  prince.  Invitations  wero  issued  to 
tho  English  ambassador  and  the  Hamiltous  to  bo 
present  at  this  ceremony.  From  both  parties,  how- 
ever, wero  received  courteous  but  decided  refusals. 
Throckmorton  stated  that  tho  whole  proceedings 
were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  and 
would  certainly  occasion  her  extreme  displeasure. 
The  Hamiltons  reminded  the  lords  that  they  had 
taken  no  part  in  theso  contests,  and  declined  to 
countenance  tho  contemplated  proceedings.  They 
offered,  indeed,  no  opposition  to  the  course  pro- 
posed, but  intimated  their  wish,  which  was  allowed, 
to  present  a  formal  protest  that  this  coronation 
should  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  prejudicial 
to  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Chatclherault  as  next 
heir  to  the  crown. 

The  High  Church  at  Stirling  having  been  se- 
lected as  the  place  where  the  coronation  should 
bo  held,  the  lords  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  early 
repaired  to  that  city.  Here  disputes  arose  as  to  tho 
manner  in  which  the  ceremony  should  be  performed. 
8orae  contended,  and  Knox  among  the  number, 
that  the  prince  should  not  be  anointed,  but  simply 
crowned, — "  anointing  being  a  Jewish  rule,  and 
abrogated  by  the  Gospel  dispensation."  On  tho 
other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  anointing  was 
not  a  superstition,  but  "  an  ancient  solemnity," 
recognised  universally  throughout  Christendom, 
and  ought  not  therefore  on  this  occasion  to  bo 

•  Jlr.  ltiddell,  in  Blackwood's  Mtgsrinc,  October,  1817. 
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omitted.  This  opinion  ultimately  provailcd.  Every 
effort  was  mode  by  the  confederate  lords  to  render 

Coronation  of  tho  ceremonial  effective  and  im- 
J.uim'*VI.,     poking.  Tho  church,  which  is  now 

July  27,  15G7.  known  M  tho  ^Vest  Kirk,  is  a  mag- 
nificent Gothic  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  with  an  arched 
roof,  supported  by  two  rows  of  plain  but  massive 
pillars.  A  procession  was  formed  from  the  castle 
to  the  church,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Atholl  bore 
the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Morton  the  sceptre,  and  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  the  sword.  The  infant  prince,  who 
was  then  but  fourteen  months  old,  was  carried  in 
the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Tho  ceremony  lasted 
from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  reading  of  the  deeds  of  abdication. 
Knox  preached  tho  sermon;  Bothwell,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  performed  the  "  anointing  the  crown 
was  held  over  the  king's  head  by  tho  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  his  infant  hands  were  made  to  touch  the  sword 
and  sceptre.  The  Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Home 
took  the  oaths  on  the  Gospels  on  behalf  of  their 
sovereign,  that  ho  would  maintain  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  root  out  heresy ;  the  lords  swore  alle- 
giance by  placing  their  hands  on  his  head ;  the 
burgesses  followed  their  example ;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  protracted  ceremonial,  tho  infant  king 
was  carried  back  to  tho  castle  by  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
Loud  rejoicings  in  the  capital  celebrated  the  con- 
summation of  this  event;  and  at  night  bonfires 
blazed,  and  the  protracted  revels  bore  witness  to 
tho  general  satisfaction  of  the  people.* 

As  had  been  predicted  by  the  English  ambas- 
Feelings  of     sador,  the  intelligence  of  these  as- 

Elizabeth  ou    tounding  events  was  received  by 

^coronution110  n's  sovereign  with  alarm  and  anger. 
ia  '  Although  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree to  blame  for  tho  circumstances  which  excited 
her  wrath,  sho  pretended  that  her  whole  line  of 
conduct  had  pointed  to  results  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. Ever  working  out  her  dark  and  selfish  po- 
licy towards  Scotland,  no  sooner  did  that  policy 
develop  itself  iu  disastrous  consequences,  than  she 
hastened  to  exculpate  herself,  protesting  that  she 
was  the  aggrieved  party,  and  simulating  a  well- 
enacted  surprise,  or  even  a  righteous  indignation. 

In  the  present  instance  her  tone  was  loud  and 
threatening.  Sho  prohibited  Throckmorton,  her 
ambassador,  from  holding  official  relations  with 
men  who  had  treated  her  counsels  with  marked  and 
contemptuous  indifference,  and  vowed  that  "she 
would  make  herself  a  party  against  them,  to  tho 
revengo  of  their  sovereign  and  an  example  to  all 
posterity."  f  At  the  time  when  these  letters  were 
delivered,  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Home,  and 
Lethington  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  bo 
on  the  spot  wbeu  the  Regent  Moray  should  land, 
to  whom  they  had  dispatched  an  envoy,  informing 
him  of  his  high  appointment.  Obedient  to  his 
instructions,  Throckmorton  refrained  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  them.  He  was  visited,  how- 
ever, by  the  Comptroller,  Tullibardine,  brother-in- 

•  Throckmorton  to  Elisabeth,  Julv  31,  1567. 
t  Instructions  to  Throckmorton,  July  27. 


law  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
regency.  This  interview  was  the  occasion  of  some 
most  astounding  revelations,  mode  Extraori];nilrv 
voluntarily  on  the  part  of  Tulli-  w*  «™  tfon^S 
bardine,  as  to  the  treachery  of  the  the  treachery 
Hamiltons,  hitherto  regarded  as  H^~" 
the  most  devoted  of  the  queen's  *  * 

adherents.  "  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours," 
said  the  Comptroller,  "  the  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drew's, on  the  port  of  the  Hamiltons,  has  proposed 
to  us  to  put  tho  queen  to  death.  They  have  re- 
commended this  course  as  tho  only  certain  method 
of  reconciling  all  parties ;  and  on  our  consenting  to 
adopt  it,  they  aro  ready  to  join  us  to  a  man,  and  to 
bring  Argyle  and  Huntley  along  with  them." 

Throckmorton,  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  this  statement,  and 
ventured  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity.   Ho  reminded  his  informant  that  then 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  queen's  death, 
but  much  by  her  life,— as  being  divorced  from 
the  infamous  Bothwell,  she  could  be  induced  to 
marry  a  son  of  tho  duke's  or  one  of  Argyle's  bro- 
thers.   To  this  Tullibardine  replied :  *'  My  lord 
ambassador,"  said  he,  "  these  matters  you  speak 
of  havo  been  in  question  amongst  them,  but  now 
they  see  not  so  good  an  outgait  by  any  of  those 
devices  as  by  the  queen's  death.   For  she  being 
taken  away,  they  account  but  the  little  king 
betwixt  them  and  home,9  who  may  die.  They 
love  not  the  queen,  and  they  know  she  hath  no 
great  fancy  to  any  of  them ;  and  they  fear  her 
the  more  because  she  is  young  and  may  have  many 
children,  which  is  the  thing  they  would  be  rid  of." 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Throckmorton  was 
visited  by  Secretary  Lethington,  who  substantially 
confirmed  tho  statements  made  previously  by  Tul- 
libardine.   Tho  conversation  which  then  ensued 
has  been  minutely  detailed  in  a  letter  from  the 
ambassador  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  its  discovery 
we  owe,  like  many  other  documents  which  have 
thrown  new  light  on  this  important  period  of  our 
history,  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr. 
Tytler.   This  conversation  is  of  too  interesting  a 
character  not  to  be  given  in  the  words  of  its  re- 
corder.   "  The  same  day,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
events  of  tho  7th  of  August,  "the  Lord  of  Le- 
thington came  to  visit  me,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
lords.   He  demanded  of  me  when  I  heard  from 
your  majesty,  and  what  was  the  matter  why  I  had 
sent  to  Stirling  for  audience.    I  answered,  to  let 
the  lords  and  him  understand  what  your  majesty  did 
think  of  their  rash  proceedings  j  finding  tho  matter 
very  strange  in  this  hasty  sort  to  proceed  with  a 
queen,  their  sovereign,  being  a  prince  anointed, 
not  having  imparted  their  intent  to  your  majesty, 
ror  answer,  the  Laird  of  Lethington  aaid,  •  My 
lord  ambassador,  these  lords  did  think  their  cause 
could  suffer  no  delays ;  and  as  for  imparting-  their 
purposes  to  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign, 

•  KotHt  means  here  tho  lucces*!-'  to  tho  throne,  to 
which  the  Hamilton*  wero  tb»  nearest  heirs  after  ilarj 
and  her  ton. 
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they  doubted  that  neither  »he  would  allow  that 
swsH  mas  meet  for  them  to  do,  neither  could  take 
any  of  their  doings  in  good  part.    And  where 
\wa  have  charged  us  with  deprivation  of  the  queen 
from  her  royal  estate,  it  doth  appear  by  such  in- 
crements as  1  sent  you  from  Stirling,  that  we 
We  not  deuuded  the  queen  of  her  royalty,  but  ahc 
Uth  voluntarily  relinquished  the  same  to*  her  son.* 
'  I  aiked  him,'  continued  Throckmorton,  •  What 
free  will  there  might  be,  or  uncompulsory  consent, 
for  a  prisoner,  and  such  an  one  as  every  day  looked 
for  to  lose  her  life  ? '  4  Yea,'  said  he,  *  it  is  you  that 
seek  to  bring  it  to  pass,  what  show  soever  the  queen 
your  mistress,  or  you  do  make  to  save  her  life,  or 
set  her  at  liberty.    For  the  Hamiltons  and  you 
concur  together ;  you  have  nothing  in  your  mouths 
but  liberty,  and  nothing  less  in  your  hearts.  My 
lord  ambassador,  I  have  heard  what  you  have  said 
onto  me ;  I  assure  you,  that  if  you  should  use  this 
speech  unto  them  which  you  do  unto  me,  all  the 
world  could  not  savo  the  queen's  life  three  days  to 
an  end ;  and  as  the  case  now  standcth,  it  will  be 
much  ado  to  save  her  life.'    *  I  said,  4  My  Lord  of 
Lethington,  if  you  remember,  I  told  you  at  my 
first  coming  hither,  when  I  understood  you  minded 
the  coronation  of  her  son,  that  when  you  had  touched 
her  dignity  you  would  touch  her  life  shortly  after.' 
*  Well,  my  lord,'  said  he,  '  I  trust  that  you  do  not 
take  me  to  be  one  that  doth  thirst  my  sovereign's 
blood,  or  that  would  stain  ray  conscience  with  the 
shedding  of  the  same?    You  know  how  I  have 
proceeded  with  you  since  your  coming  hither.  I 
have  given  you  tho  best  advice  I  could  to  prevent 
extremity ;  and  either  the  queen  your  sovereign 
will  not  be  advised,  or  you  do  forbear  to  advise  her. 
I  say  unto  you,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man,  if  we 
which  dealt  in  this  action  would  consent  to  take 
the  queen's  life  from  her,  all  the  lords  which  hold 
out  and  lie  aloof  from  us,  would  come  and  conjoin 
with  us  within  these  two  days.   This  morning  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
have  sent  a  gentleman  unto  us  for  that  purpose. 
And  likewise  the  Karl  of  Huntley  hath  sent  to 
Duncan  Forbes  within  this  hour,  to  conclude  with 
us  upon  the  same  ground ;  and,  to  be  plain  with 
you,  there  be  very  few  among  ourselves  which  be  of 
any  other  opinion.' " 

This  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Lething- 
ton, frank  as  it  was  terrible,  drew  from  Throck- 
morton urgent  remonstrances  against  proceeding  to 
such  a  desperate  extremity.   To  this  it  was  replied 
by  the  secretary,  that  such  a  course  would  never  find 
an  advocate  in  him ;  but  said  he,  "  4  How  can  you 
satisfy  men  that  the  queen  shall  not  become  a  dan- 
gerous party  against  them,  in  case  she  live  and  come 
to  liberty  ? '    I  said, 4  Divorce  her  from  Bothwell.* 
He  said, '  We  cannot  bring  it  to  pass :  she  will  in 
nowise  hear  of  the  matter.'"    Here  terminated 
this  remarkable  conversation,  somewhat  abruptly, 
"ring  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Balfour  to  sum- 
mon Lethington  to  the  council.-    It  thus  appears 

•  MS.  Letter,  8Uu>  Paper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  Eli- 
»Wti>,  9th  of  August,  1667. 


that  Mary  was  at  this  time  placed  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  peril.  Relentlessly  pursued  by  her 
enemies,  she  was  even  more  endangered  by  the 
falsehood,  treachery,  ambition,  and  cold-blooded 
cruelty  of  her  once  boasted  friends,  and  apparently 
roost  devoted  adherents.  One  only  chance  of  sav- 
ing her  life  appeared  to  remain  to  this  forlorn 
queen,  and  that  depended  on  the  disposition  of  her 
44  brother,"  the  newly  appointed  regent.  With 
what  anxious  solicitude  must  the  poor  beleaguered 
prisoner  have  expected  his  arrival !  The  eyes,  in- 
deed, of  the  nation  were  directed  to  Moray  as  theii 
only  hope.  They  wcro  growing  weary  of  this 
state  of  inquietude  and  suspense — all  things  fall- 
ing into  wreck  and  chaos,  the  vessel  of  the  State 
drifting  visibly  towards  shoals  aud  quieksands;  and 
it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  comfort,  that  the 
helm  of  government  was  about  to  be  assumed  by  a 
man  of  such  capacities  and  spirit  as  the  Earl  of 
Moray. 

On  the  first  intimation  being  made  to  him  of  his 
election  to  the  regency,  Moray  prepared  instantly 
to  leave  France,  and  embark  for  Departure  of 
his  native  country.  It  may  be  Moray  from 
presumed  that  tho  nature  of  the  trance, 
policy  to  bo  adopted  by  the  new  governor  was 
anxiously  debated  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
home,  the  question  whether  he  would  support  tho 
queen  or  unite  with  her  adversaries  against  her, 
was  the  subject  of  agitating  conjecture.  Nor  was 
it  easy  to  determine  what  course  he  would  pursue, 
as  it  was  some  time  before  reported  that  ho  ap- 
proved of  the  designs  of  the  confederates;  though, 
as  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  gain  him,  this 
may  have  been  merely  a  rumour  industriously  cir- 
culated from  partisan  motives ;  and  latterly  he  had 
decidedly  sided  with  the  queen,  sending  over  his 
servant  from  France  with  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  offers  of  service.  Abroad,  it  was  equally  im- 
portant to  France  and  to  England  that  the  policy 
of  the  regent  should  bo  in  accordance  with  tho 
principles  which  led  each  country  to  labour  for 
the  establishment  of  an  ascendant  influenco  in 
tho  counsels  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  each  court 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  him  an  ex- 
pression of  his  views  favourable  to  their  plans.  We 
have  seen  what  munificent  offers  the  French  govern- 
ment made  to  gain  him  over  to  its  interests,  and 
how  all  those  brilliant  offers  were  resolutely  refused. 
This  circumstance  induced  that  court  to  throw  in 
his  way  every  obstacle  in  their  power  to  hinder  his 
departure, — their  fears  suggesting  the  not  unna- 
tural suspicion  that  overtures  had  already  been 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  England,  which  ho  was 
disposed  to  entertain.  From  this  difficulty  Moray 
escaped  with  his  usual  adroitness.  Refraining  from 
committing  himself  by  any  promise,  he  assured 
the  king  in  general  terms  that  he  would  be  faith- 
ful to  his  sovereign,  and  in  all  his  actions  to  consult 
her  true  interests.  With  this  understanding,  he 
departed  from  court,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  de 
Lignerollcs,  who  apparently  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  conveyance  of  a  message  from  his 
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sovereign  to  the  associated  lords ;  bat  whose  real 

object  was  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  regent,  and 
if  possible  prevent  his  interview  with  the  English 
queen.  Although  this  was  impossible,  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  a  circumstance  which  happened  shortly 
beforo  the  departure  of  Moray,  his  interview  with 

His  interview  Elizabeth  was  extremely  unsatis- 
with  Elizabeth,  factory.  This  was  the  intelligence 
communicated  to  him  by  Elphinstonc,  whom  ho  had 
sent  with  letters  to  Mary,  that  conclusive  proofs  of 
her  guilt  had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  himself 
K'd  seen  and  read  an  epistle  from  her  to  her  fugi- 
tive husband,  by  which  it  was  unquestionably 
shown  that  she  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley.* 

Such  tidings  could  not  fail  to  leave  the  most 
unpleasant  impressions  on  the  mind  of  Moray, 
prejudicing  him  against  his  sovereign,  and  pro- 
portionally inducing  him  to  put  a  more  favourable 
construction  on  the  conduct  of  the  confederates. 
Elizabeth,  it  was  well  known,  was  making  loud 
protestations  of  indignant  sorrow  at  the  ignomi- 
nious treatment  of  their  sovereign  by  the  Scottish 
rebels,  and  of  her  determination  at  all  hazards  to 
effect  her  delivery.  On  explaining,  however,  her 
projects  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  she  was  met  on  his 
part  by  such  manifest  coldness  and  indifference  as 
to  rouse  the  anger  of  Elizabeth,  and  lead  her  to 
indulge  in  some  hasty  expressions,  which  Moray 
construed  into  threats.  This  language  was  re- 
sented by  him,  and  they  parted  with  feelings  of 
mutual  distrust. 

After  an  absence  of  five  months,  Moray  returned 
ITi»  armal     to  Scotland,  accompanied  by  Lig- 

in  Scotland,  ncrolles,  and  reached  Berwick  on 
the  8th  of  August  Here  he  was  met  and  enter- 
tained by  Bedford,  an  old  friend  and  ally,  and  also 
by  the  Lord  Clerk-Register,  Sir  James  Macgill, 
and  by  Sir  James  Melvil.  These  gentlemen  had 
been  deputed  by  two  opposite  factions,  into  which 
the  confederates  were  now  divided  :  the  one  appa- 
rently resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  notliing  short 
of  the  destruction  of  the  queen  ;  the  other,  willing 
to  spare  her  life,  and  afford  her  honourable  treat- 
ment. From  Berwick  the  regent  proceeded  to 
Bound  Rode,  the  boundary  between  the  two  king- 
doms, where  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  four  hundred 
nohlemen  and  gentlemen.  On  the  10th,  Moray 
rode  to  Whittingliam,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  Morton  and  Maitlnnd,  in  the 
very  house  where,  a  year  and  a  half  previously,  the 
murder  of  Darnley  had  been  discussed.  This  strange 
coincidence,  however,  by  no  means  prevented  Main- 
land and  Morton  from  echoing  the  expressions  of 
abhorrence  which  the  regent  u.sed  in  speaking  of 
that  infamous  transaction,  and  promising  to  aid 
him  in  making  every  exertion  to  bring  the  mur- 
derers to  justice. 

On  the  11th  of  August  Moray  entered  Edin- 
burgh, and  wan  received  with  the  enthusiastic  ac- 
cl-.rtnations  of  the  citizens.  The  regent  entered  on 
his  duties  with  great  activity,  his  first  object  being 
•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Norris  to  Cecil. 


to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
views  of  the  two  factions,  whoso  His  entrance 
respective  representatives  had  met  into  Edinburgh, 
him  at  Berwick.  On  that  occa-  and 
sion  he  had  refused  to  commit  himself  to  either 
party,  alleging  his  resolution  to  inquire  into  and 
judge  personally  of  the  state  of  matters.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  do  daring  the  first  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Throck- 
morton, Moray  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
acting  with  fairness  and  sincerity. 

The  only  objection  which  Moray  entertained  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  regency,  was  founded  on 
the  rumour  which  had  reached  him  that  the  de- 
mission of  the  queen  had  been  extorted  from  her 
by  threats.  In  these  circumstances,  before  giving 
his  final  answer,  he  requested  the  confederates  to 
allow  him  to  visit  her  at  Lochlcvcn.  This  request 
they  were  at  first  unwilling  to  grant;  but  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  their  refusal  at  length  induced 
them  to  consent. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Moray,  accompanied  by 
Morton,  Atholl,  and  Lindsay,  pro-  UmtJ.g  inter. 
ceeded  to  Lochlcvcn,  and  were  ad-  TjuW  y^th  Marr 
mitted  into  the  presence  of  the  »t  J.oehteTi>u, 
captive  queen.  They  were  received, 
with  tears,  and  many  bitter  complaints  respecting 
the  unworthy  treatment  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected. Both  before  and  after  supper  Mary  con- 
versed privately  with  Moray,  endeavouring  to  sound 
his  intentions,  pathetically  reminding  him  of  her 
grievances,  alluding  to  the  affection  she  had  always 
entertained  for  him,  craving  his  protection  from 
the  malice  of  her  enemies,  and  relying,  as  she  said, 
with  confidence  on  his  wisdom  and  generosity.  To 
all  this  Moray  at  first  mode  no  reply.*  Implored, 
however,  to  speak  plainly,  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  his  communications,  Moray  reminded  her 
of  the  whole  history  of  her  past  reign  and  life :  the 
shameful  manner  in  which  the  kingdom  had  been 
misgoverned — her  own  imprudent  and  criminal 
conduct — tho  murder  of  Darnley — the  mock  trial 
of  Bothwell  — her  love  for  that  abandoned  and 
dishonoured  man — her  disgraceful  marriage— the 
indignation  of  her  subjects— the  misfortunes  that 
had  now  overtaken  her — and,  lastly,  the  determi- 
nation of  some  of  the  confederates  to  bring  her  to  an 
ignominious  trial,  the  consequences  of  which  migut 
be  fatal  to  her  liberty — perhaps  to  her  life.  H>* 
manner  in  delivering  his  sentiments  was  severe, 
his  language  bitter,  and  almost  fierce.  "He  be- 
haved himself,"  remarks  Throckmorton,  "rather 
like  a  ghostly  father  unto  her,  than  a  coun- 
sellor." This  conversation  detained  them  till  past 
midnight,  and  he  at  length  left  her,  "leaving  her 
that  night  in  hope  of  nothing  but  God's  mercy."  t 

In  the  morning,  Moray  had  a  second  interview 
with  Mary,  in  which,  seeing  that  she  was  now 
completely  subdued,  he  gave  her  some  hopes  that 
her  life  might  be  preserved.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  assure  her  of  her  liberty,  as  that  by  not 

•  Throckmorton  to  tho  Queen,  Ymih,  vol.  ii.  p.  7K 
4  Ibid. 
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'within  hia  power ;  "  neither  was  it  pood  for  her  to 
seek  it  nor  presently  for  her  to  hare  it,  for  many 
rwpecte."    This  speech  re-assured  the  queen,  and 
give  her  much  comfort.    She  expressed  her  grati- 
tude, took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him,  and 
arged  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  regency. 
This  was  a  step,  he  said,  which  many  reasons  in- 
duced him  to  decline.   After  some  time  spent  in 
pressing  him  to  assume  the  government,  he  at 
length  consented ;  and  she  committed  to  his  keep- 
ing her  jewels  and  other  valuable  articles,  offering 
at  the  same  time  to  sign  any  papers  which  might 
be  required  for  the  establishment  of  his  authority. 
On  his  departure,  she  again  embraced  him  lov- 
ingly, and  shed  many  tears,  charging  him  to  give 
her  blessing  to  the  prince  her  son.- 
Leaving  Lochlevcn,  Moray  repaired  to  Stirling, 
Moray  declared  on  a  visit  to  the  prince.  From 
Tv£?nt''-  f    thence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
An*.  22,  lo67.   Qn  ^  j9th  of  August,  and  the 

next  day  was  proclaimed  regent  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.   His  inauguration  into  this  high  office 
took  place  within  the  council  chamber  of  the  Tol- 
bootb.    Here  assembled  the  lords  temporal  and 
spiritual,  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  and  the 
commissioners  of  burghs.  The  instruments  granted 
by  the  queen  were  first  read.  After  this,  the  regent 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  his  own 
abilities  to  be  inferior  to  the  great  trust  which  was 
now  made  over  to  him ;  but  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  discharge  it  with  all  fidelity,  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  prince  and  the  country.  He 
^    ^       then  took  an  oath  on  the  Gospels, 
that  he  would  serve  God  according 
to  his  word,  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  that  ho  would  maintain  the  national  form 
of  religion  as  then  adopted  j  that  he  would  govern 
the  people  according  to  the  ancient  and  loveable 
laws  of  the  kingdom;  procure  peace,  repress  all 
wrong,  maintain  justice  and  equity,  and  root  out 
from  the  realm  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the 
Church  of  God.f 

Shortly  after  his  solemn  inauguration  into  the 
office  of  regent,  Morav  had  an  interview  with  the 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton.    At  this  in- 
Momr's  inter-    terview  Maitland  of  Lethington 
new  with      was  present.    The  envoy  of  Eliza- 
Throckmorton.   fc^jj  iogt  no  timc  jn  cxprcwing  the 

indignation  of  his  mistress  at  the  late  events,  and 
especially  at  the  conduct  of  the  confederate  lords. 
Maitland,  in  a  spirited  address,  vindicated  himself 
and  those  associated  with  him.  He  disclaimed  all 
intentions  of  proceeding  to  extremities  with  Mary. 
*"  So  far  from  it,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Ambassador,  we 
**ish  her  to  be  queen  of  all  the  world  ;  but  now  she 
*  s  in  the  state  of  a  person  in  the  delirium  of  a 
•ever,  who  refuses  everything  which  may  do  her 
MaitWg  vin-  and  requires  all  that  may 

dvation  of  tho    work  her  harm.   Bo  assured  no- 
wnfoderates.    thjng  win  be  more  prejudicial  to 
interest  than  for  your  mistress  to  precipitate 


•5 


to  the  Queen,  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  734. 
JccUonj,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2.52,  2tt 


matters.  It  may  drive  us  to  a  strait,  and  compel 
us  to  measures  wo  would  gladly  avoid.  Hitherto 
have  we  been  content  to  bo  charged  with  griev- 
ous and  infamous  titles  ;  we  have  quietly  suffered 
ourselves  tn  bo  condemned  as  rebels  and  unnatural 
traitors,  rather  than  proceed  to  anything  that  may 
touch  our  sovereign's  honour.  But  beware,  we  be- 
seech vou,  that  vour  mistress,  bv  hor  continued 
threats  and  defamations — by  hostility,  or  by  soli- 
citing other  princes  to  attack  us,  do  not  push  us 
beyond  endurance.  Think  not  wc  will  lose  our 
lives,  furfeit  our  lands,  and  be  challenged  as  rebels 
throughout  the  world,  when  we  have  the  means  of 
justifying  ourselves.  And  if  there  be  no  remedy, 
but  your  mistress  will  have  war,  sorry  though  we 
be,  for  rather  will  wo  stake  our  fortunes  than  put 
our  queen  to  liberty  in  her  present  mood,  resolved 
as  she  is  to  retain  and  to  defend  Bothwell,  to  hazard 
the  life  of  her  son,  to  peril  the  realm,  and  to  over- 
throw her  nobility.  For  your  wars  we  know  them 
well : — you  will  burn  our  borders,  and  wc  shall 
burn  yours ;  if  you  invade  us,  we  do  not  dread  it, 
and  are  sure  of  France.  For  your  practices  to 
nourish  dissensions  among  us,  wo  have  an  eye  upon 
them  all.  The  Hamiltons  will  take  your  money, 
laugh  you  to  scorn,  and  side  with  us.  At  this 
moment  we  have  the  offer  of  an  agreement  with 
them  in  our  hands.  Tho  queen,  your  mistress,  de- 
clares she  wishes  not  only  for  our  sovereign's 
liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  dignity,  but  is 
equally  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  king, 
the  punishment  of  the  murderer,  and  the  safety  of 
the  lords.  To  accomplish  the  first— the  quecnV, 
liberty — much  has  been  done;  for  the  rest,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  "Why  does  not  her  majesty  fit  out 
some  ships  of  war,  to  apprehend  Bothwell,  and  pay 
a  thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and  protect 
the  king  ?  When  this  is  in  hand,  we  shall  think 
her  sincere ;  but  for  her  charge  to  set  our  sovereign 
at  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  dignity,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  to  such  strange  language,  that  wc 
aro  the  subjects  of  another  prince,  and  know  not 
the  queen's  mojesty  for  our  sovereign."* 

This  language  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
Throckmorton,  who,  turning  to  Moray,  Baid  he 
trusted  that  such  sentiments  were  not  approved  of 
on  his  part.  To  this  tho  regent  replied— "  Truly, 
my  lord  ambassador,  mcthinks  you  havo  had  reason 
at  the  Laird  of  Lcthington's  hands.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  not  been  at  tho  past  doings  of  these 
lords,  yet  I  must  commend  what  they  have  done  ; 
and  seeing  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  and  they  havo 
laid  on  me  the  charge  of  the  regency,  a  burden  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided,  I  am  resolved  to  main- 
tain their  action,  and  will  reduco  all  men  to  obedi- 
ence in  the  king's  name,  or  it  shall  cost  me  my  life."  t 

Throckmorton  now  perceived  that  his  further 
residence  in  Scotland  was  useless.    Departure  of 
Elizabeth  accordingly  gave  him    the  English 
permission  to  return,  'after  he  had 
again  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  tho  confedc- 

•  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  744. 
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rates,  and  in  vain  requested  leave  to  visit  Mary  in 
her  confinement.    On  the  29th  of  August  he  took 
his  departure  for  England. 
The  regent  commenced  his  reign  by  taking  the 
Measures  taken  most  active  and  energetic  mea- 

to  apprehend  sures  with  a  view  to  the  capture  ot 
Bothwell.  Bothwell.  "Ho  went  stoutly  to 
work,"  says  Throckmorton,  "  resolved  rather  to 
imitate  those  who  had  led  the  people  of  Israel  than 
any  captains  of  that  age."  Bothwell,  it  seems, 
after  skulking  about  for  some  time,  a  wretched 
fugitive,  had  fled  to  Orkney,  and  turned  pirate. 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  with  the  Laird  of  Grange 
and  three  armed  ships,  were  dispatched  in  pursuit 
of  him.  It  may  be  perhaps  as  well  to  mention  in  this 
place  the  fate  of  this  wretched  man,  with  whom, 
bo  far  as  the  history  of  Scotland  is  concerned,  we 
Fate        shall  have  no  more  to  do.  Accord- 

of  Bothwell.  i„g  to  Lor(>  Herries,  Bothwell  fled 
from  Orkney  to  Denmark.  There,  being  recog- 
nised by  some  Scotch  merchants,  they  informed  the 
regent  of  his  presence  in  that  country.  Moray,  on 
hearing  this,  instantly  sent  a  message  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  put  him  to  death,  "  for  an  example 
to  all  that  shall  attempt  a  prince's  life."  This  re- 
quest was  not  complied  with ;  his  life  was  spared  ; 
but  it  was  made  so  miserable  as  to  be  rendered 
more  unendurable  than  a  thousand  deaths.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  loatlisomo  dungeou,  "  where 
none  had  access  to  him  but  those  that  carried  to 
him  such  scurvy  meat  and  drink  as  was  allowed, 
which  was  given  him  in  at  a  little  window.  Here 
he  was  kept  ten  years,  til),  being  overgrown  with 
hair  and  filth,  ho  went  mad,  and  died — a  just 
punishment  for  his  wickedness."  * 

The  regent's  next  anxiety  was  to  secure  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  persuade 
the  people  to  recognise  his  authority.  This  he 
managed  with  his  usual  ability  and  dexterity.  He 
had  at  one  time  great  suspicions  of  the  designs  of 
the  Hamiltons,  who  had  made  a  show  of  opposing 
him  when  he  assumed  the  regency.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  their  intentions,  they  were  unable 
to  give  effect  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  acting 
without  a  leader  and  without  a  plan.   The  next 

Balfour  snr-  *tcP  wa*  to  0Dta'n  possession  of  the 
renders  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  retained  in 
Castleof Ediu-  the  hands  of  the  notorious  Sir 
'  James  Balfour — one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  and  profligate  villains  of  his  age  or 
country.  Beyond  doubt,  Balfour  was  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  murder  of  the  king ;  but,  on 
his  consenting  to  surrender  the  castle,  he  not  only 
obtained  an  ample  remission  of  his  crime,  but  was 
presented  with  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
and  the  Priory  of  Pittenweem,  and  his  son  received 
an  annuity.  This  was  a  discreditable  transaction, 
nnd  in  some  degree  to  distract  public  attention  from 
it,  great  activity  was  shown  in  bringing  to  justice 
some  of  the  more  obscure  agents  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley.   Among  those  apprehended  were  a  page 

*  Historic  of  the  Beijrne  of  Marie  Queeno  of  Scots,  printed 
for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  96.   See  Appendix  E. 


of  the  king's  called  Durham,  John  Hay  of  Tallo, 
John  Speus,  John  Blackater,  and  James  Edmonson.' 
Of  Tallo's  guilt  there  was  no  doubt ;  but  according 
to  Bedford*  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Moray  rather  re- 
pented having  brought  him  to  trial,  as  he  laid 
open  the  whole  conspiracy  in  its  minutest  details, 
"  declared  who  wore  the  executioners  of  the  same, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  touch  a  great  many,  not  of 
the  smallest.'! 

So  perplexing  was  the  position  in  which  the 
regent  found  himself,  that  he  suppressed  Tallo's 
examination,  and  remanded  him  back  to  prison. 
The  regent  next  made  himself  master  of  the  Castle 
of  Dunbar,  which  was  still  held  in  the  name  of 
Bothwell.  For  a  few  days  the  garrison  held  out, 
but,  being  bombarded  by  Moray,  at  length  surren- 
dered. All  the  measures  token  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  were  crowned  with  success ;  and, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  Cecil  was  informed  that 
everything  in  Scotland  was  quiet,  and  tho  govern- 
ment of  the  regent  completely  established. 

On  the  13th  of  December  parliament  assembled, 
in  compliance  with  a  summons  Parliament 
from  tho  regent.  It  was  attended  assembled, 
by  fourteen  abbots,  twelve  earls,  15lh 
sixteen  lords  and  masters, — as  the  eldest  sons  of 
noblemen  were  then  called, — and  twenty-seven 
commissioners  of  burghs.  Tho  discussions  were 
opened  by  a  speech  from  Secretary  Lcthiugton. 
Tho  subjects,  he  said,  which  they  had  met  to  con- 
sider were  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  were 
called  upon  to  consult  for  tho  establishment  of 
a  uniform  system  of  religion ;  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  tho  just  authority  of  the  king,  in  con- 
sequenco  of  the  queen's  free  demissiou  of  tho 
crown  in  his  favour;  the  sanction  to  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  a  regent  to  act  during 
the  minority  of  the  king ;  and,  lastly,  the  punish- 
ment of  tho  murderers  of  the  lato  prince.  He 
concluded  a  spirited  address,  framed  with  won- 
derful adroitness,  by  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Reformed  religion  had  spiead 
during  the  short  period  that  it  had  been  in  ex- 
istence. "  As  to  religion,"  said  he,  "  the  quiet- 
ness you  presently  enjoy  declares  Speech  of 
sufficiently  the  victory  that  God,  by  Secretary  I*- 
his  word,  has  obtained  among  you  tlungton. 
within  a  space  of  eight  or  nine  years ;  how  feeblo 
the  fouudution  was  in  the  eyes  of  men — how  un- 
likely it  was  to  rise  so  suddenly  to  bo  large  and 
huge  a  greatness — with  what  calmness  the  work 
has  proceeded,  not  one  of  you  is  ignorant.  Iron 
has  not  been  heard  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  that 
to  say,  the  whole  has  been  builded,  set  up,  and 


is 


erected  to  this  greatness  without  bloodshed.  Note 
it,  I  pray  you,  as  a  singular  testimony  of  Gods 
favour,  and  a  peculiar  benefit  granted  only  to  The 
realm  of  Scotland,  not  as  the  most  worthy,  but 
chosen  out  of  his  Providence  from  among  all  na- 
tions, for  causes  hid  and  unknown  to  us,  and  to 
foreshow  his  almighty  power,  that  tho  true  reli- 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bedfoid  to  Cecil, 
t  Ibid ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vU.  p.  194. 
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gioo  has  attained  a  free  course  universally  through- 
oat  the  whole  realm,  and  yet  not  a  Scotsman's  blood 
shed  in  the  forthsotting  of  the  whole  quarrel.  With 
what  nation  in  the  earth  has  God  dealt  so  toier- 
nfnlly?  Consider  the  progress  of  religion,  from 
time  to  time,  in  other  countries — Germany,  Den- 
mark, England,  France,  Flanders,  or  where  you 
please ;  you  shall  find  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
«pmt  before  they  could  purchase  tho  tenth  part 
a'  that  liberty  whereunto  we  have  attained,  as  it 
were  sleeping  upon  down  beds."* 

The  first  business  of  tho  parliament  was  the 
election  of  the  Lords  of  tho  Articles;  and  this  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  three  Estates  sanctioned  the 
queen's  demission  of  tho  crown,  tho  king's  coro- 
nation, and  the  appointment  of  Moray  to  the  re- 
gency. The  next  step  was  the  promulgation  of  a 
solemn  decree  abolishing  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
thua  ratifying  the  Act  passed  to  tho  same  effect  in 
the  disputed  parliament  of  1560.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  formerly  approved  of, 
should  now  be  published  under  the  sanction  of 
parliament.  Heretics  and  hearers  of  mass  were 
declared  liable  to  various  penalties— for  the  first 
offence  confiscation  of  movables,  banishment  for 
the  second,  and  death  for  tho  third.  Persons  who 
opposed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  refused  to  re- 
cede the  sacrament  after  tho  Presbyterian  form, 
were  declared  to  be  no  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  examination  and  admission  of  min- 
isters were  declared  to  be  prerogatives  inherent  in 
the  Church ;  but  to  lay  patrons  was  committed  the 
power  of  presentation,  with  an  appeal  to  tho  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  if  their  nomination  of  a  qualified 
person  was  not  sustained  by  the  ministers  and 
superintendents ;  and,  lastly,  all  kings,  at  their 
coronation,  or  princes,  or  magistrates  acting  in 
their  place,  were  bound  to  take  tho  oath  for  the 
rapport  of  tho  true  Church  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.t 

The  question  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
kads  next  came  before  the  parliament.  But  this 
wis  by  no  means  ono  easy  of  settlement.  The  lay- 
men who  had  appropriated  these  lands  exhibited  a 
determination  to  retain  them  in  their  own  hands, 
and  with  difficulty  consented  to  restore  a  third  of  the 
benefices,  t  Some  reformation  was  ordered  in  tho 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  regulation  was  adopted 
that  no  teachers  should  be  admitted  but  such  as 
had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  appointed 
visitors  and  superintendents.  Lastly,  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  it  was  resolved  that  as 
concerned  the  preaching  of  tho  Word,  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  no  other  powers  should  be  acknow- 
ledged than  those  which  were  now  claimed  by  the 
Presbyterian  church.  $ 

These  matters  were  arranged  with  great  unani- 
mity.  But  the  question  of  tho  queen's  guilt  or  in- 

*  3JS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  in  Lctbington  •  own 
W  writing. 

t  Spottiurood,  p.  214 ;  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1004 ;  Tytler, 
Tol  Tii.  p.  200. 
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nocence  gave  rise  to  conflicting  opiuions,  awakened 
angry  feeling*,  and  occasioned  debates  of  great 
violence.  It  was  by  one  party  argued  that  she  ought 
to  be  brought  at  once  to  a  public  trial,  and,  if  con- 
victed, that  she  should  he  punished  as  tho  laws  di- 
rected. This  point  was  freely  discussed,  some  going 
so  for  as  to  assert  that  the  sovereign  was  not  amen- 
able to  any  earthly  tribunal  for  any  crirao  of  which 
she  might  bo  guilty,  and  that  she  was  account- 
able for  her  conduct  to  God  alone.  After  a  stormy 
debate,  it  was  resolved  that  an  Act  of  indem- 
Act  should  be  passed  indemnifying  nity  pawed, 
the  confederate  lords  for  all  the  proceedings  they 
had  token  against  tho  queen,  and  resolving  that 
her  imprisonment  should  be  continued.  In  this  Act 
we  find  mention  mado  of  those  letters  to  Bothwell, 
alleged  to  be  in  tho  handwriting  of  Mary,  of  which 
so  much  use  was  afterwards  mado  during  her  trial. 
The  Act  made  those  letters  the  foundation  of  its  ex- 
oneration of  the  lords.  It  stated  that  they  should 
never  be  subjected  to  prosecution  for  what  they  had 
done  ;  because,  if  the  queen  were  confined,  it  was 
solely  in  consequence  of  her  own  fault  and  demerit ; 
seeing  that,  by  several  of  her  private  letters,  writ- 
ten wholly  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  her  to 
Bothwell,  it  was  most  certain  that  sho  was  cogni- 
sant, art  and  part,  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  her 
husband.  This  Act  having  been  ordered  to  be 
printed,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.*  Whether 
the  mystery  that  attaches  to  these  letters  will  ever 
bo  cleared  up  is  doubtful.  They  had  been  given 
up  to  the  regent  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  appears 
from  an  Act  of  tho  Council,  dated  tho  Kith  of  Sep- 
tember, lol>8.  But  while  Moray  was  thus  placed 
in  possession  of  proofs  which  were  alleged  to  cri- 
minate his  sovereign,  he  was  also  in  a  condition  to 
bring  home  the  murder  of  the  king  to  several  of  tho 
most  distinguished  of  the  confederate  lords.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  infamous  bond  which  was  drawn  up 
with  a  view  to  that  bloody  deed,  and  which  impli- 
cated Huntley,  Argyle,  Lcthington,  and  Balfour, 
was  intrusted  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
for  safe  custody,  and  when  the  latter  surrendered 
the  castle,  that  bond,  with  the  cognizance  of 
Moray,  was  destroyed,  while  tho  letters  criminat- 
ing Mary  were  preserved.  This  wo  learn  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Drury  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  says, 
"The  writings  which  did  comprehend  the  name 
and  consents  of  tho  chief  for  the  murdering  of  the 
king  is  burned  into  ashes,  the  same  not  unknown 
to  the  queen  ;  and  the  same  that  concerns  her  part 
kept  to  be  shown,  which  offends  her."  On  tho 
other  hand,  it  is  strange  to  find  Drury  in  tho 
same  letter  observing  that  "  Moray  made  fair 
weather  with  Mary,  and  was  dealing  very  soundly 
and  uprightly."  t 

The  Regent  now  determined  that  the  criminals 
formerly  arrested  as  accomplices    n.  .  ,  r  r 
in  the  kings  murder  should  be    mm  < lunged 
brought  to  trial.    They  were  four  with  Knnl.y* 
in  number;  Hay  of  Tallo;  Hep-  munler- 
burn  of  Bolton;  George  Dalgleish,  a  page;  and 

•  Go*l-.dl,  vol.  ii.  p.  C2-G9.   f  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  204. 
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Wiliam  Powrie,  servant  to  Bothwell.  It  was  na- 
tural that  this  trial  should  bo  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  expectations.  It  was  confidently 
reported  that  revelations  would  then  be  made  im- 
plicating some  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  land,  as 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  whole  details  had 
been  made  known  by  Captain  Cullen,  who  had 
lately  been  executed.  In  this,  however,  the  public 
were  disappointed.  Nothing  was  revealed  at  the 
trial  which  was  not  already  well  known.  The 
trial  and  execution  occupied  only  one  day;  and 
the  only  declaration  publicly  made  was  that  given 
forth  on  the  scaffold,  in  his  last  moments,  by  Hop- 
burn  of  Bolton,  to  the  effect  that  the  bond  had 
been  signed  by  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Lethington. 
Tho  indignation  of  the  people  was  very  great 
when  they  found  that  no  steps  were  taken,  or  likely 
to  be  taken,  to  bring  to  justice  the  more  prominent 
criminals ;  who,  in  fact,  from  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  law,  and  the  defective  character  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  their  own 
exalted  station  and  great  power  and  influence, 
found  themselves  in  a  position  from  which  not 
even  the  regent,  armed  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  law,  could  displace  them.  The  punishment  of 
these  men,  indeed,  great  offenders  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  was,  humanly  speaking,  impos- 
sible. The  people,  however,  felt  the  disappoint- 
ment bitterly;  but  showed  their  displeasure  in  a 
very  harmless  manner,  by  attaching  handbills  and 
pasquinades  to  the  doors  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  regent's  house.  The  following  is  an  example : 
"  Quaritur: — Why  John  Hepburn  and  John  Hay 
of  Tallo,  are  not  compelled  to  declare  openly  the 
manner  of  the  king's  slaughter,  and  who  con- 
sented thereunto."* 

On  this  and  various  other  grounds  the  govern- 
ment of  the  regent  had  already  become  unpopular. 
Many  of  the  nobility  also  were  alienated.  The 
Hamilton*  had  ever  feared  him ;  Herries  was  not  to 
be  trusted;  Balfour  had  retired  in  disgust;  Mor- 
ton, Lethington,  and  Atholl,  were  disaffected.  But 
an  event  now  took  place  which  threatened  to  in- 
flict a  fatal  blow  on  his  authority.  This  was  the 
escape  of  Queen  Mary  from  her  imprisonment  at 
Lochlevon.  Mary  had  exerted  herself  from  the 
first  in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
her  keepers.  Among  those  who  were  greatly  inte- 
rested in  her  fate,  and  attached  themselves  with  a 
fidelity  that  never  wavered  to  her  falling  fortunes, 
was  George  Douglas,  the  younger  brother  of  Loch- 
levcn,  and  son  of  Lady  Douglas,  who  kept  the 
castle.    It  has  been  asserted  that  Mary,  by  her 

*  Another  example  may  be  given  from  a  MS.,  State 
Paper  » >tb\v,  which  boro  the  title  of  "  A  letter  sent  by 
Uaade  to  my  Lord  Ucgctit  and  the  huill  Estates  :  " — 

"  Mv  lordes  all,  the  king  is  slain,— 
Revenge  his  cause  in  hand, 
Or  else  your  doing  is  nil  in  vain, 

For  nil  vour  general  bund. 
If  ve  shall  uunuh  hut  tiihple  men, 

And  let  all  the  principal  pa«s. 
Then  God  and  man  shall  you  misken, 
And  make  you  therefore  baso." 

Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  208. 


"  flatteries  and  caresses,"  tempted  this  path  to 
aspire  to  her  hand,  and  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  effect  her  deliverance. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  allegation.  It  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  its  favour  left 
us  by  contemporary  writers ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  any  foundation 
for  this  statement,  such  a  man  as  the  historian 
Buchanan  would  have  omitted  to  notice  it,  seeing 
how  greatly  it  would  have  reflected  on  a  queen 
whom  ho  has  invariably  sought  occasion  to  dis- 
parage.   George  Douglas  was  nine  years  younger 
than  Mary,  and  the  explanation  of  his  conduct 
given  by  Buchanan  is  perfectly  rational,  and  eoa- 
sistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "  Doug- 
las," he  says,  "  having  a  promise  of  indemnity  from 
the  queen  for  himself  and  his  partisans,  and  being 
excited  with  the  hopes  of  great  wealth  and  power 
for  the  future,  had  resolved  to  effect  the  deliver- 
anco  of  the  queen."   The  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  of  easy  achievement,  for  the  queen  was  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  care.    In  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  queen-mother 
of  France,  she  thus  expresses  herself: — "I  am  so 
closely  watched,  that  I  have  no  leisure  but  during 
their  dinner,  or  when  they  sleep,  for  their  daughters 
sleep  with  me."   In  terms  almost  similar,  but  more 
significant,  she  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow — "  I  have  neither  paper  nor  time  to  write 
further,  except  to  beg  the  king,  the  queen,  and  my 
uncles,  to  burn  my  letters ;  for  if  they  know  that  I 
havo  written,  it  will  cost  tho  lives  of  many,  and  put 
me  more  in  danger,  and  cause  me  to  be  confined  more 
closely."   An  attempt  had  already  been  made  on 
the  part  of  George  Douglas  to  effect        „  (< 
the  escape  of  Mary,  but  had  failed,  attempt  flight 
She  had  nearly  succeeded  in  mak-    from  prwn— 
in'g  good  her  flight  from  prison  in     her  f^"1*- 
tho  disguise  of  a  laundress,  when  she  was  disco- 
vered and  recognised  by  the  remarkable  whiteness 
and  beauty  of  her  hands.  It  appears  that  no  other 
precautions  were  adopted  to  guard  against  her 
escape,  after  this  warning,  than  the  banishment  of 
Douglas  from  the  castle.  The  queen,  however,  was 
determined  to  be  free.    Douglas  was  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  her  cause,  and  continued  to  com- 
municate with  Mary  by  means  of  a  page  called 
Little  Douglas,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  right  to  the  family  name.    To  the 
adroitness  of  this  page  Mary  was  indebted  for 
her  liberty.     "On  the  evening  of  tho  2nd  of 
May,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  this  youth,  in  placing  a 
plate  before  tho  Castellan,  contrived  to  drop  his 
napkin  over  the  key  of  the  gate  of  the  castle,  and 
carried  it  off  unperceived.   He  hastened  to  the 
queen,  and  hurrying  down  to  the  outer  gate,  they 
threw  themselves  into  tho  littlo  boat  which  lay 
there  for  the  service  of  the  garrison.    At  that  mo- 
ment, Lord  Seton  and  some  of  her  friends  were 
intently  observing  the  castle  from  their  conceal- 
ment on  a  neighbouring  hill ;  a  party  waited  in 
tho  village  below  j  while,  nearer  still,  a  man  lay 
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watching  on  the  brink  of  the  lake.  They  could  see 
Marrmake*     a  female  figure,  with  two  attend- 
ed her  escape  ants,  glide  awiftly  from  the  outer 
from  Locblevca.  jt         Mary  nerseiff  vrjl0j 

breathless  with  delight  and  anxiety,  sprang  into 
the  boat,  holding  a  little  girl,  one  of  her  maidens, 
br  the  hand ;  while  the  page,  by  locking  the  gate 
behind  them,  prevented  immediate  pursuit  In  a 
moment  her  white  veil  with  its  broad  red  fringe, 
the  concerted  signal  of  success,  was  seen  glancing 
in  tbe  sun.  The  sign  was  recognised  and  commu- 
nicated; the  little  boat,  rowed  by  the  page  and 
the  queen  herself,  touched  the  shore ;  and  Mary, 
springing  out  with  the  lightness  of  recovered 
freedom,  was  received,  first  by  George  Douglas, 
ami  almost  instantly  after  by  Lord  Seton  and  his 
friends."  • 

Having  thus  adroitly  effected  her  escape,  Mary 
initantly  took  horse,  hastened  to  the  Ferry,  and 
proceeded  without  drawing  bridle  to  Niddry  Castle, 
hiring  been  Joined  on  the  road  by  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  with  fifty  horse.  Here  she  rented  for  a 
few  hours,  wrote  to  her  friends  in  France,  dis- 
patched Hepburn  of  Riccarton  to  Dunbar,  with  the 
hope  that  this  fortress  might  be  delivered  into  her 
hands,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  afterwards  to 
Denmark,  and  carry  to  Bothwcll  the  news  of  her 
deliverance.  She  then  proceeded  to  Hamilton, 
where  for  the  present  she  felt  assured  of  her  safety. 

The  tidings  of  Mary's  escape  flew  like  wildfire 
The  nobles  through  the  country,  and  in  many 
rather  about  districts  were  heard  with  cnthu- 
the  queen.  Mastic  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Numbers  crowded  to  her  court  at  Ha- 
milton. Among  the  rest  were  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
C&willis,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes ;  the  Lords  Somcr- 
ville,  Yester,  Livingston,  Herries,  Fleming,  Ross, 
and  Borthwick.  Finding  herself  thus  supported, 
and  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  men, 
Maty  adopted  the  boldest  measures.   First,  she  as- 

She  assembles  scmbled  her  council,  and  declared 
her  council.  j0  them  that  Bhe  had  been  coerced 
into  signing  the  instruments  which  deprived  her 
of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign.  An  act  was  imme- 
diately passed  by  the  council,  stigmatising  as  trea- 
sonable and  void  the  steps  taken  by  the  confede- 
rates to  procure  Mary's  demission  of  the  crown, 

•  Tytler,  toI.  rii.  pp.  211,  212.  It  is  traditionally  stated 
tk.nt,  as  anon  as  the  queen's  flight  was  discovered,  a  shot 
was  fired  from  the  cuttle,  which  fortunately  missed  the  boat. 
T&e  pajre  threw  the  keys  of  the  ca»tlc  into  tbe  lake,  and 
they  lay  in  the  bed  of  Luchlcven  till  1805,  when  they  were 
found  by  a  boy  wadwj  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  the 
close  of  a  very  dry  autumn,  when  the  water  was  uncom- 
monly low.  The  kers  were  covered  with  rust,  and  fastened 
by  aa  iron  ring,  whii  h  mouldered  when  rubbed  by  the 
hand.  The  boy  carried  them  to  the  schoolmaster  of  'Kin- 
n*«s  who  sent  them  to  George,  sixteenth  Karl  of  Morton, 
heritable  keeper  of  LochleTcn.  The  keys  of  Lochlevcn 
Castle  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, Edinburgh.  The  spot  where  Mary  lundi-d  is  on  the 
sotitti  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  well  known  a*  Atari/' a  A'nou  e. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Cleixh  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Gairney  rivulet,  which  falls  into  !><rh- 
h>»en,  with  3  stone  inserted  in  it  by  the  late  itight  lion. 
William  Adam.  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court 
in  Srotlsod,  having  an  inscription  marking  the  routo  by 
»hich  Mary  fled  after  her 


the  coronation  of  the  prince,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  regency.     Nor  was    The  council 
this  all ;  a  bond  was  at  the  same  draw  up  a  bond, 
time  drawn  up,  pledging  all  who  ^^JXe. 
adhered  to  it  to  fight  to  tho  last    to  unite  for 
in  defence  of  their  queen  ;  and  to  defence  of  tho 
this  bond  were  attached  the  signa-  wvurcign. 
turcs  of  nine  carls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords, 
twelve  abbots  and  priors,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
barons. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  tho  regent,  who 
was  then  at  Glasgow,  was  of  the  most  critical 
nature.  The  city  was  only  eight  miles  from 
Hamilton,  and  deserters  were  every  moment  pass- 
ing over  from  his  own  camp  to  tho  more  popular 
standard  of  the  sovereign.  At  this  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  queen  couched  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  making  overtures  for  entering 
into  negotiations.  It  was  now  that  the  remark- 
able character  of  Moray  exhibited  itself  as  fully 
equal  to  tho  emergencies  of  his  position.  He  vfas 
advised  to  retreat.  "  Retreat,"  he  said,  with  the 
decision  of  a  man  rapid  in  the  calculation  of  con- 
sequences, "  must  not  for  a  moment  be  contem- 
plated. It  is  certain  ruin ;  it  will  bo  construed 
into  flight  5  and  every  hour's  delay  will  strengthen 
the  queen,  and  discourage  our  adherents.  Our  only 
chance  is  an  instantaneous  attack,  before  Huntley, 
Ogilvy,  and  the  northern  men,  have  joined  the 
royal  force."  * 

The  regent,  however,  by  pretending  to  deliberate 
upon  the  offers  of  negotiation,  secured  a  brief  inter- 
val for  completing  his  preparations.  He  then  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  men  to  assist  him 
in  maintaining  the  government  of  the  king ;  send- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  information  to  his  friends  and 
adherents.  These  measures  were  in  part  successful. 
In  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  ho  was  joined 
by  Morton,  Glcncairn,  and  Lennox,  and  their  re- 
spective forces.  Men  and  cannon  were  dispatched 
from  Stirling  by  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Mar ; 
the  cavalry,  though  not  numerous,  were  com- 
manded by  a  veteran  of  great  experience  and 
military  talents-— Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  Iu  ten 
days  the  repent  found  himself  at  tho  head  of  four 
thousand  men.  In  the  meantime,  John  Beaton  wr.s 
dispatched  by  Mary  into  England  and  France,  to 
request  the  assistance  of  their  respective  eovfts. 
Elizabeth,  on  hearing  of  the  queen's  cscapr'  at 
once  sent  Dr.  Leighton  into  Scotland,  with  ord  to 
assure  Mary  that  she  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  and  would  assist  her  to  ,-ain  her 
rights  provided  she  would  be  guided  b»  her  coun- 
sels, and  would  reject  the  interference  r  f  all  foreign 
powers.  Aa  to  the  court  of  France,  th  ,'i  e  happened 
to  be  present  in  the  camp  of  the  qjeen  its  repre- 
sentative, Monsieur  do  Reaumont,  who  had  come 
over  with  the  intention  of  seeing  her  previous  to 
her  cscnj*. 

The  jMslicy  which  Mary  proposed  to  follow  in 
her  present  critical  circumstances  was  cautious  and 
prudent.   She  was  anxious  to  avoid  an  encounter 
•  Tyt'er,  vol.  vii.  p.  214. 
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■with  the  enemy,  and  proposed  to  retire  to  Dun- 
barton,  a  fortress  in  possession  of  her  adherents. 
In  this  step,  however,  sho  was  opposed  by  the 
Hamiltons,  who,  presumptuously  relying  on  the 
superiority  of  their  forces,  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  might  never 
again  present  itself,  of  dealing  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
government  of  the  regent,  and  involving  his 
authority  and  himself  in  one  common  destruction." 
So  much  respect,  however,  was  paid  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  queen,  that  her  army  was  ordered 
to  begin  its  march  in  the  direction  of  Dunbarton. 
Moray's  forces  were  advantageously  posted  on  the 
lands  of  Barrowfield,  near  Rutherglcn  bridge  over 

-  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  immediate 

ltattlcof  LanR-      .  .  ./     e  „, 

side,  and  total   vicinity  of  Glasgow.  I  he  regent 

defeat  of  tho    occupied  the  north  side  of  the 

qU13th*Mar"i'  "ver '  1ucen  moved  along  tho 
south.  Intelligence  being  received 
on  tho  morning  of  tho  13th  of  May  that  the  royal 
forces  were  moving  along  the  south  bank,  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  immediately  forded  tho  river  with  a  hag- 
butter  mounted  behind  every  trooper,  and  posted 
them  in  the  manner  of  modern  sharpshooters  and 
riflemen  among  the  numerous  cottages  and  hedges 
which  abounded  in  that  locality.  The  spot 
where  tho  battle  was  fought  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  littlo  village  of  Langsido — tho  hill 
overlooking  which  was  occupied  by  tho  forces  of 
the  regent,  who  crossed  tho  river  soon  after 
Grangc.t  On  the  advance  of  the  royal  army,  two 
thousand  men,  headed  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
endeavoured  to  force  the  position  of  Kirkaldy ;  but 
were  so  warmly  received  by  a  well-directed  fire,  as 
to  be  almost  instantly  compelled  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Rallying,  however,  under  their  in- 
trepid leader,  they  again  advanced,  and  endea- 
voured bravely  to  ascend  the  hill,  in  front  of  which 
they  now  found  themselves.  In  this  attempt  they 
partly  succeeded,  but  at  tho  very  moment  when 
they  had  almost  gained  tho  summit,  and  were 
already  breathless  and  exhausted  with  the  effort, 
they  were  confronted  by  the  flower  of  tho  regent's 
army,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and  which  were 
led  by  such  distinguished  soldiers  as  Morton, 
Home,  Ivor  of  Cessford,  and  tho  gallant  Grange. 
Hi-rc  a  desperate  combat  took  place,  of  which  it  is 
rei  mrked  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  that  so  closely  were 
the  spears  of  the  pikemen  interlaced  with  each 
other,  that  when  tho  men  behind  threw  their  dis- 
charged pistols  and  the  fragments  of  shattered 
spear-staves  in  the  faces  of  their  adversaries,  tlicy 
never  fell  to  the  ground,  but  remained  lying  upon 
♦he  pikes.  J  Tioth  parties  fought  with  great  courage, 
and  the  issue  .vas  for  some  time  doubtful.  The  right 
wing  of  the  regent's  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  barony  of  Renfrew,  began  to  give  way, 
but  were  rallied  <jy  Grange,  who  brought  up  to  their 
assistance  a  fresh  body  of  troops,  under  Lindsay, 

•  Melvil's  Memoir*,  p.  200. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  '200,  201 ;  Memoir*  of  James  VL 

I  Melvil^Memoirs,  pp.  200,  201. 


Lochleven,  and  Sir  James  Balfour.  This  reinforce- 
ment turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  threw  tho  ranks 
of  the  queen's  army  into  disorder.  Moray  seized 
the  favourable  moment  to  charge  with  the  main 
battle ;  and  this  well-timed  assault  upon  troops 
wearied  and  already  half  discomfited,  threw  them 
into  instant  confusion,  forced  them  back,  and  drove 
them  into  flight.*  The  impetuous  attack  of  some 
two  hundred  highlanders,  "  with  the  leaps  and  yells 
peculiar  to  their  mode  of  fighting,"  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  queen's  army.  The  contest 
lasted  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the 
regent,  it  is  said— though  this  is  almost  incredible 
— lost  only  a  single  man.  Three  hundred  were 
reported  as  having  fallen  on  the  queen's  side, 
according  to  some  accounts,  only  half  that  number. 
Ten  pieces  of  cannon  wcro  taken,  and  a  number 
of  prisoners.  Among  those  of  distinction  may 
be  enumerated  Lords  Scton  aud  Ross;  the  sons 
of  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassillis;  the  sheriffs 
of  Ayr  and  Linlithgow;  the  lairds  of  Preston, 
Iuncrwick,  Pitmilly,  Balweario,  Boyne,  and  Tra- 
brown;  Robert  and  Androw  Melvil,  two  sons  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  son  of  the 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  Hamilton  of  Bothwcll- 
haugh.f 

The  unfortunate  Mary  witnessed  this  brief  but 
decisive  battle  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  near 
the  Castle  of  Cat  heart.  Up  to  the  year  1790  a 
hawthorn-tree  marked  the  interesting  locality, 
which  being  then  completely  decayed  through  age, 
has,  wo  believe,  been  succeeded  by  another,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  place  from  which  the 
hapless  queen  witnessed  tho  ruin  of  her  cause. 
"When  all  suspense  was  at  an  end,  Mary — as 
it  were  a  second  time  dethroned — took  refuge  in 
flight ;  and  such  was  her  terror  of  again  falling 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  that  she  did  not 
venture  to  halt  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
drcnuan,  in  Galloway,  nearly  sixty  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle 4  It  was  here  that,  contrary  to  tiic 
advice  of  her  faithful  friends  and  servants,  Man- 
came  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  throwing  herself 
upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  With  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  she  would  bo  generously 
received  by  England,  Lord  Herries,  by  whom  she 
was  accompanied,  sent  a  messenger  to  Lowther,  tho 
deputy  governor  of  Carlisle,  to  inquire  whether 
his  royal  mistress  might  safely  take  refuge  in  that 
city.  Before,  however,  an  answer  could  be  received, 
the  irretrievable  6tep  was  taken.  Travel-soiled 
and  weary,  she  crossed  over  in  a  boat  to  Work- 
ington, in  Cumberland,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  tho  gentlemen  of  tho  countiy,  and  conveyed 
first  to  Cockcrmouth,  and  then  to  Carlisle.  Thus 
miserably  ended  what  may  be  called  the  fourth 
act  of  tho  tragic  history  of  tho  unfortunate  wife, 
mother,  and  quecu,  Mary  Stewart. 

•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  201. 

t  This  was  the  asuimin  of  the  Recent  Moray.  Keith,  toI. 
ii.  p.  H17;  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  AdvertiscmeuU  of  iLe 
Conflict  in  Scotland,  May  16,  1568. 

X  MS.  Stato  l'aper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the  Con- 
flict in  Scotland. 
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such  a  condition  that,  nficr  Cod,  I  hare  no  hope  in 
any  ono  but  you."*  On  her  arrival  at  Workington, 
Marv  wrote  again  to  Elizabeth,  representing  in 
strong  and  affecting  language  the  Murv  writes 
treatment  she  had  received, and  the  fr0Bl  Workington, 
deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  now  reduced, 
and  requesting  her  assistance  against  her  enemies. 
"  God,"  she  said,  "  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has 
preserved  me,  for  I  found  refuge  with  Lord  Herries, 
with  whom,  and  some  other  lords,  I  am  come  into 
your  country ;  being  assured  that,  on  learning  their 
cruelty,  and  how  they  have  treated  me,  you  will, 
according  to  your  kind  disposition,  and  the  trust 
that  I  place  in  you,  not  only  receive  mo  for  the 
preservation  of  my  life,  but  aid  and  assist  mo  in 
my  just  quarrel,  and  summon  other  princes  to  do 
tho  like.  It  is  my  earnest  request  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  send  for  me  as  soon  as  possible,  for  my 
condition  is  pitiable,  not  to  say  for  a  queen,  but 
even  for  a  simple  gentlewoman.  I  have  no  other 
dress  than  that  in  which  I  escaped  from  tho  field. 
My  first  day's  ride  was  sixty  miles  across  the 
country,  and  I  have  not  since  dared  to  travel  ex- 
cept by  night,  as  I  hope  to  prove  to  you,  if  it 
pleases  you  to  tako  pity  on  my  extreme  misfor- 
tune." t  At  the  conclusion  of  this  touching  epistle, 
sho  signs  herself  "  Your  very  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate good  sister,  and  escaped  prisoner." 

On  receiving  Mary's  letter,  Elizabeth,  unmoved 
by  the  distress  of  the  unfortunate  ei^.,^],  „jvta 
queen  who  had  made  such  touch-      order*  u> 
ing  appeals  to  her  generosity,  and  prevent  Mury's 
regardless  of  her  own  professions  canpe. 
and  promises,  immediately  issued  orders  to  tho 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  enjoining  them  indeed  to  treat  the 
fugitive  queen  and  her  attendants  with  honour  and 
respect,  but  at  tho  same  time  charging  them  to 
keep  strict  watch  over  her,  and  prevent  her 
escape.} 

Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  were  now  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  line  of  conduct  they  should  adopt 
towards  the  illustrious  fugitive,  who  had  thus  so 
unexpectedly  placed  herself  in  their  power.  Dif- 
ferent courses  of  procedure  were  submitted  for  con- 
sideration, each  of  which,  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences, wcro  examined  and  discussed  with  anxious 
carc.§  To  re-instate  her  on  the  Scottish  throne,  it 
was  argued,  would  be  to  render  her  more  powerful, 
and  therefore  more  dangerous  than  ever,  especially 
should  sho  succeed  in  forming  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  renew  her  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Nor  would  permitting  her  simply  to 
Abbey.  eister,  without  giving  you  a  narra-  return  to  Scotland  bo  unattended  with  hazard,  as 
tire  of  all  my  misfortunes,  since  they  must  be  known  |  she  had  still  a  numerous  and  powerful  party  there, 
to  you  already,  I  will  tell  you  that  those  of  my  sub- 
jects whom  I  bavo  most  benefited,  and  who  are 
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ll  is  very  easy  for  us,  with  the  record  of  subse- 
quent events  before  us,  to  censure  as  imprudent 
the  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  in  taking 
tthge  within  the  territory  of  her  crafty  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy.    But  Mary's  character  was  as 
remarkable  for  frankness  and  rashness  as  was  that 
of  her  wily  cousin  for  duplicity  and  dissimulation; 
aad,  notwithstanding  all  her  experience  of  Eliza- 
beth's treachery,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  a  sister  sovereign,  and  a  near  rela- 
tive, after  solemn  and  reiterated  professions  of 
rcganl  and  affection,  should  receive  her,  in  her 
present  desolate  situation,  otherwise  thau  with  tho 
wpect  due  to  her  rank,  and  the  commiseration 
rujitrtd  by  her  misfortunes.    Resides  these  pcr- 
H(ul  considerations,  there  were  not  wanting  others 
idEcient  to  recommend  tho  step  even  to  less  im- 
pulsive minds,  and  stronger  and  moro  matured 
judgments.   It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tho 
indignities  offered  to  royalty  itself,  in  the  person  of 
Miry,  would  be  Tcscnted  with  instinctive  indigna- 
tion by  the  sovereign  of  tho  sister  kingdom  ;  that 
she  would  naturally  tako  part  with  Mary  against 
btTttbtUious  subjects,  and  assist  in  re-instating  her 
ia  boast  authority.   To  have  remained  in  Scot- 
land «u  certain   imprisonment  —  perhaps  even 
death  itself — whilst  an  escape  to  France  was  dilfi- 
nh,  i!  not  impossible.    In  addition  to  all  this, 
£liabeth  had  publicly  intimated  her  displeasure 
it  the  treatment  of  tho  Scottish  queen  by  tho 
tjtnt  and  his  party;  and,  during  the  period  of  her 
imprisonment,  had  with  great  apparent  earnestness 
luged  her  liberation.    Elizabeth  had  even  invited 
her  to  come  to  England  for  protection,  promising  to 
fflett  tier  in  person,  and  to  receivo  her  as  became 
the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  princess.  * 

Notwithstanding  all  these  promises,  we  aro  now 
to  witness  the  utter  frustration  of  Mary's  hopes, 
and  a  base  violation  of  all  the  promises  of  the 
English  queen,  accompanied  mid  followed  by  such 
a  series  of  acts  of  studied  treachery  and  unrelenting 
malignity  as  will  continue  to  stain  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Before  crossing  the  Solway  Frith,  Mary  had 

Man's  letter  to  addrC8Ked  a  letter  to  Elizabeth 
£luabeth.  from  ^rom  Dundrennan  Abbey,  in  the 
buudrctman    following  terms : — "  My  very  dear 


under  the  greatest  obligations  to  me,  after  having 
revolted  against  me,  kept  me  in  prison,  and  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  indignity,  have  at  last  entirely 
driven  me  from  my  kingdom,  and  red-iced  me  to 

•  Cwnd.,  p.  483;  Anderson,  vol.  ir.  pp.  99,  120:  Mur- 
<ha,  p.  3C9 ;  Kobcmon,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 


who  might  again  be  organised,  and  obtain  the 
ascendancy.    To  allow  her  to  escape  to  Franco 


seemed  equally  perilous.  An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  king  to  restore  to  Mary  her  lost  au- 

•  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  7*2;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
t  LabanolT,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7(5,  77 ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

♦  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Tj  tier,  vol.  vn.  p.  222. 
|  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  pP.  34,  39,  102;  KoberUon,  vol.  i. 

p.  393. 
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thority — an  event  in  itself  highly  probahlo— would 
involve  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  Scotland, 
•which  might  become  a  source  of  anxiety,  if  not  of 
danger,  to  the  English  queen  and  her  ministers,  as 
well  as  to  tho  great  body  of  the  people,  who  desired 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  Church,  which 
would  thus  be  endangered.  To  allow  her  tho  pri- 
vilege of  a  free  asylum  in  England  seemed  moro 
hazardous  than  all,  as  sho  would  probably  become 
tho  rallying  point  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  party, 
who  might  hatch  plots  for  tho  subversion  of  both 
Church  and  State. 

One  other  course  yet  remained,  free  indeed  from 
all  the  dangers  which  appeared  so  formidable  in 
the  plans  under  discussion  for  the  disposal  of 
tho  Scottish  queen,  but,  at  tho  samo  time,  con- 
trary to  tho  most  solemn  pledges  repeatedly  and 
voluntarily  given  by  Elizabeth,  and  at  variance 
with  every  principle  of  justice  and  international 
law,  and  every  sentiment  of  humanity  —  viz.  to 
detain  Mary  a  prisoner  in  England.  Evil  coun- 
sel and  '  maxims  of  state  policy  prevailed,  and 
tho  unprecedented  spectacle  was  offered  to  the 
world  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation,  and  that 
sovereign  a  woman,  forcibly  detaining  within  her 
Elizabeth  rca^m  an  independent  princess,  who 
resolves  on  had  never  injured  her,  who  was, 
detaining  Mary  moreover,  her  near  relative,  and 

*  ^JTw"1  who  had  cast  herself' in  hcr  hour 
ng  an  .  o{  misfortune  and  peril,  on  hcr  ge- 
nerosity and  protection.  Of  this  cruel  policy,  and 
the  treachery  and  falsehood  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  tho  Scottish  an- 
nalist, even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  speak  with 
the  unimpassioned  calmness  which  is  generally 
expected  from  the  historian. 

In  the  meantime  Elizabeth,  with  characteristic 
dissimulation,  dispatched  Lady  Scrope,  sister  of 
tho  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  wait  upon  Mary ;  and  Lord 
Scrope,  tho  Warden  of  tho  Western  Marches,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  were 
sent  with  letters  of  condolence.   Mary,  impatient 
of  these  formalities,  strenuously  demanded  a  pcr- 
Mary  demands  800(11  interview  with  Elizabeth; 
a  personal  in-   but  they  replied,  that  while  their 
terview  with    mistress  sympathised  deeply  with 
her  in  her  misfortunes,  she  could 
not,  consistently  with  her  own  honour,  admit  tho 
Queen  of  Scots  into  hcr  presence  until  she  had 
cleared  herself  of  tho  horrid  imputation  publicly 
made  against  her  of  the  murder  of  her  own 
husband.    The  unsuspecting  queen  fell  at  once 
into  the  snare  thus  artfully  laid  to  cntanglo 
her.    She  expressed  astonishment  at  this  unex- 
pected objection  to  her  reasonable  demand,  and 
protested  with  indignation  against  the  imputation 
Mary  offers  to   cast  upon  her ;  but,  at  the  same 
refer  hcr  causo  time  added,  that  she  was  willing 
to  Elizabeth.    to  produce  beforo   the  English 
queen  such  proofs  of  her  innocence,  as  would  com- 
pletely removo  tho  scruples  to  which  they  referred. 
This  incautious  offer,  which,  as  wo  shall  see,  was 
an  occasion  of  much  subsequent  misery  to 


tho  unfortunate  Mary,  was  eagerly  urged  in  a 
third  letter,  which  she  now  wrote  M;irv  write*  a 
to  Elizabeth,  entreating  her  with-  third  time  to 
out  delay  to  admit  her  into  her  Elizabeth, 
presence,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating her  character  from  the  horrid  imputations 
cast  upon  it  by  her  enemies.  But  she  added,  if 
any  resolution  against  assisting  hor  had  already 
been  formed,  she  begged  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  kingdom  as  freely  as  she  bad 
entered  it.  Sho  had  sent  up,  sho  said,  Lord  Rcr- 
ries  to  communicate  with  tho  queen,  and  had  dis- 
patched Lord  Fleming  with  a  message  to  France. 
She  remarked  that  the  delay  already  incurred  was 
most  injurious  to  her  cause,  and  complained  of 
having  been  detained  for  fifteen  days  in  tho  con- 
dition of  a  prisoner.  Beforo  concluding  she  re- 
minded Elizabeth  of  some  circumstances  connected 
with  a  ring,  which  she  now  transmitted  along 
with  her  letter,  and  which  scema  to  have  con- 
tained some  device  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  in 
allusion  to  which  she  says,  "Remember,  I  have 
kept  my  promise  :  I  have  sent  you  my  heart  in  the 
ring,  and  now  I  have  brought  to  you  both  heart 
and  body,  to  knit  more  firmly  the  tie  that  bindi 
us  together."* 

Lord  Fleming  was  made  the  bearer  of  impor- 
tant letters  from  Mary  to  Charles 
IX.,  Cathcrino  do  Medici,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine;  in  which 
she  begged  the  court  of  Franco  to 
assist  hcr,  by  sending  two  thou- 
sand men  to  the  relief  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  which  still  held  out  against 
the  regent,  together  with  money 
for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  five  hundred 
cavalry,  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  to  enable 
her  to  regain  possession  of  the  other  fortresses 
of  Scotland.  In  her  letter  to  the  cardinol,  her 
uncle,  which  is  remarkable  at  onco  for  its  pathos 
and  simplicity,  sho  says,  "If  you  havo  not  pity  on 
mo  now,  I  may  say  with  reason  that  it  is  all  over 
with  my  son,  my  country,  and  myself;  and  that  1 
shall  bo  as  ill  off  in  another  quarter  of  this  country 
as  in  Lochlcvcn.  I  entreat  you  to  consider  that  my 
enemies  are  few,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  nobi- 
lity are  with  me ;  their  people  begin  to  desert  them, 
had  I  ever  so  little  support.  For  they  know  well 
that  their  quarrel  is  unjust,  and  that  in  Scotland 
and  here,  where  I  havo  little  to  say  to  their 
calumnies  and  false  reports,  they  are  esteemed 
traitors  and  liars ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  strive 
to  prevent  me  from  quitting  the  kingdom  and 
confine  me  here.  •  •  •  •  I  beseech  you  to  hasten 


Mary  dis- 
patches Lord 
Fleming  with 

letters  to 
Charles  IX, 
Catherine  tie 
Medici,  and 
the  Cardinal 
of  L i! nunc. 


to  send  us  some  support  in  earnest. 


•  •  •  •  I  now 


commit  myself  to  the  competency  of  the  bearer 
hereof,  and  beseech  you  to  havo  compassion  for 
tho  honour  of  your  poor  niece,  and  provide  tho  as- 
sistance which  the  bearer  will  mention  to  you ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  send  money,  for  I  have  not  where- 
with to  purchaso  bread,  nor  linen,  nor  clothes. 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv., parti.,  pp.  «-*>;  Tytkr,  vol  *u. 

p.  223. 
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p  ropoMS  to  ap- 
p.int  commia- 
*ii»<r»  to  bear 
mUi  parties. 


"The  queen  has  Bent  me  hither  a  little  linen, 
sad  provides  me  with  ono  dish.  The  rest  I  have 
borrowed,  but  1  cannot  do  so  any  more.    You  will 

participate  \n  this  disgrace.  •  •  •  •  God  tries  me 

merely :  however,  rest  assured  I  shall  dio  a  good 

Catholic."  • 

Mary's  hopes  of  aid,  however,  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed; for,  though  all  the  continental  princes 
rook  a  lively  interest  in  her  cause,  yet  such  was 
the  state  of  public  affairs  at  that  period,  that  none 
of  them  durst  Tenture  to  interfere  actively  in  her 
behalf.   Charles  IX.  had  just  concluded  the  second 
civil  war,  and  was  making  preparations  for  a  third, 
*  hieh  proved  still  more  arduous  and  protracted ; 
and  Philip  II.,  to  whom  Mary  had  also  applied 
for  assistance,  was  occupied  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Netherlands,  and  repressing  a  revolt 
among  the  Moors  in  Oranada.t 

Mary  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  she  had 
committed  a  fatal  error  in  referring  her  cause  to  the 
judgment  of  Elizabeth.   That  wily  princess,  with 
Eh»beth  con-   *  disingenuousness  which  formed 
s  Mary's    so  prominent  a  feature  of  her 
In  to 'an"    character,  now  laboured  to  found 
on  that  reference,  which  was  made 
of  juria-  in  unsuspecting  confidence  to  her 
as  a  relative  and  an  ally,  a  claim 
to  bring  Mary  and  her  accusers  to 
trial  before  her  as  a  superior  and  a 
judge.   Pretending  to  understand 
what  vfts  merely  an  offer  of  explanation  to  satisfy 
Elizabeth's  private  scruples,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  jurisdiction,  sho  proposed  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  hear  both  parties ;  and  wrote  to  tho 
regtut,  requiring  him  to  authorise  proper  persons 
to  appear  before  them  on  his  behalf,  and  vin- 
dicate his  conduct  in  taking  up  arms  against  his 
wvercign.    "With  a  view  to  impart  to  theso  pro- 
ceedings the  semblance,  at  least,  of  legality,  the 
absurd  and  almost  forgotten  claim  of  superiority 
over  Scotland  was  revived,  so  that  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  Elizabeth 
might  assume  as  a  right  tho  prerogative  of  decid- 
ing the  contest  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  accusers. I    Moray,  it  is  true,  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  Mary's  taking  refuge  in  England,  and  of 
her  offer  to  submit  her  cause  to  tho  judgment  of 
the  English  queen,  than  he  Bent  Wood,  his  secre- 
tary, to  intimate  his  willingness  to  appear  in 
person,  accompanied  by  Morton,  to  answer  any 
charges  made  against  him,  and  to  produce  evidence 
in  justification  of  his  conduct.   He  even  offered  to 
enter  himself  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  if 
he  failed  to  prove  to  tho  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth 
that  Mary  had  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  her 
husband. §    Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  re- 
gret and  apprehension  that  he  now  felt  called  on 
by  a  mandate  which  it  was  dangerous  to  disobey, 

•  Contemporary  copy,  British  Museum ;  Sloane  MSS., 
3199.fol.34L 
t  Miguet,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
!  Robertson,  vol.  l.  p.  398. 

?  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  CVU,  May 
22, 1508,  and  June  17,  1508 ;  Tytkr,  vol.  vii.  p.  221. 


to  come  forward  as  the  public  accuser  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  to  place  his  own  authority,  which  it  hud 
cost  him  so  much  effort  to  establish,  and  possibly 
his  rank,  fortune,  and  even  liberty,  on  the  doubt- 
ful hazard  of  a  trial  by  foreign  and  irresponsible 
judges.  Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  intention  to 
allow  the  matter  to  take  such  a  turn  as  to  damage 
cither  the  regent  or  his  party.  Her  aim  was  to 
stimulate  Moray  to  make  public  every  proof  of 
Mary's  guilt  which  he  could  possibly  produce,  in 
order  that  she  might  find  a  pretext  for  detaining 
the  Scottish  queen  as  a  prisoner,  if  not  for  proceed- 
ing to  greater  extremities. 

In  furtherance  of  her  crooked  policy,  Elizabeth 
dispatched  Mr.  Middlemore  with  Middlemore, 
a  mcssago  both  to  Mary  and  the  dispatched 
regent.    She  informed  "the  latter  £a 
that  he  was  accused  by  his  sove-    to  Mary  and 
reign  of  the  highest  crimes  which     the  regent, 
a  subject  could  commit  against  his  prince — rebel- 
lion against  her  authority,  imprisonment  of  her 
person,  and  expulsion  from  her  dominions  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  she  enjoined  him  to  forbear  "  from 
all  manner  of  hostility  and  persecution  against  all 
such  as  have  lately  taken  part  with  the  late  queen, 
and  to  suspend  all  manner  of  actions  against  them 
both  by  law  and  arms."  •  She  added  that  her  royal 
sister,  who  would,  in  the  meantime,  observe  tho 
same  abstinence,  had  committed  to  her  tho  hearing 
and  ordering  of  her  cause ;  and  required  him  to 
produce  before  her  his  defences  again? t  tho  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge. 

Middlemore  reached  Carlisle  on  tho  13th  June, 

and  on  tho  following  morning  was  admitted  to  an 

audience  with  Queen  Mary,  in  tho  presence  of 

Scropo  and  Knollys.    Ho  repro-  . 

»t  /  *u  v     Llizabcth  re- 

sented to  her  that  the  queen,  his    fU)lM  jiurv  a 

mistress,  could  not  at  present,  pcrwnal  in- 
without  compromising  her  own  tervicw. 
reputation,  admit  tho  Scottish  queen  into  her  pre- 
sence, seeing  that  sho  lay  under  tho  imputation 
of  tho  horrid  crime  of  murdering  her  husband ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  would  bo  prejudicial  to  Mary's 
own  cause  should  such  an  interview  take  place ;  for, 
as  Mary  herself  had  constituted  tho  English  queen 
as  judge  in  her  cause,  such  a  meeting  previous 
to  tho  trial  would  give  occasion  for  suspicions  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  which,  for 
tho  sake  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as  well  as  her  own, 
sho  was  anxious  to  avoid.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
it  could  phase  you  to  forbear  until  some  good 
trials  bo  made  of  your  innocency,  then  you  would 
sec  with  what  love,  with  what  heart,  and  with 
what  joy  her  majesty  would  both  receive  you  and 
embrace  you,  yea,  and  do  everything  for  you  that 
you  could  desire."  t 

At  tho  mention  of  the  words  judge  and  trial, 
Mary's  indignation  was  roused.    Sho  now  clearly 
through  the  artful  policy  of  tho  English  queen, 


•  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Moray,  June  8,  1568 ;  Tytlor, 
vol.  rii.  p.  227 ;  Mi-Titt,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

t  Letter  from  Middlrmora  to  Cecil,  14th  June,  IOCS; 
Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  81,  87 ;  Miguel,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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and  retracted  tbe  unfortunate  appeal  she  had 
made  to  tho  judgment  of  that 


Mary  retracU 
her  offer  to  sub- 
mit her  cause 
to  Elizabeth. 


princess."  "  I  havo  no  other  judge 
but  God!"  she  exclaimed;  "nei- 
ther can  any  take  upon  themselves 
to  judge  of  me.  Of  my  own  free  will,  indeed,  and 
according  to  the  good  trust  I  reposed  in  tho  queen, 
my  sister,  I  offered  to  make  her  the  judge  of  my 
cause.  But  how  can  that  be,  when  she  will  not 
suffer  me  to  come  to  her  ?  "  She  accused  Elizabeth 
of  partiality,  inasmuch  as  she  had  summoned  Moray 
nnd  tho  other  rebels  who  had  joined  him  to  appear 
in  her  presence,  to  accuse  their  sovereign,  while 
she  refused  to  that  sovereign  tho  liko  privilege  in 
making  her  defence.  "  Whoever  heard,"  she  asked, 
"  that  subjects  and  traitors  should  be  permitted  to 
plead  against  their  prince  ?  And  yet,"  she  added, 
"  if  they  must  needs  come,  bid  the  queen,  my  sister, 
call  up  Morton  and  Lcthington,  who  arc  said  to 
know  most  against  me — confront  me  with  them — 
let  mc  hear  their  accusations — nnd  then  listen  to 
my  reply.  But  I  6uspect  that  Lcthington  would 
bo  loath  of  such  an  errand."  t 

Middlcmorc,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
queen  by  assuring  her  that  .Elizabeth,  in  this  in- 
vestigation, was  chiefly  anxious  to  prove  Mary's 
innocence;  and  thaUundoubtedly  it  would  issue  in 
her  triumphant  acquittal  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  her,  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  her  enemies, 
and  her  ultimate  restoration  to  her  authority  as 
Queen  of  Scotlaud.  Mary,  however,  continued  to 
demand  a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth,  or 
otherwise  to  be  supplied  with  assistance,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  and  punish  her 
rebellious  subjects. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  some  expressions  let 
full  by  Scropo  and  Knollys,  Mary  had  been  led  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  proposed  investigation 
would  be  conducted  entirely  with  a  view  to  clear- 
ing her  character  from  the  imputations  cast  upon 
it;  that,  in  fact,  no  evidence  would  be  permitted 
to  be  brought  against  her ;  but,  on  tho  contrary, 
that  tho  proceedings  would  be  so  regulated  as 
to  criminate  her  accusers.  She  was  now  com- 
pletely undeceived.  Sho  protested  vehemently 
against  Moray's  being  required  to  repair  to  Eng- 
land to  produce  evidence  against  his  sovereign  ; 
and,  in  a  letter  written  to  Elizabeth  tho  same  day 
(llHh  June,  1508),  she  expresses  astonishment  that 
Elizabeth  should  refuse  her  an  interview  on  such  a 
frivolous  pretext;  and  inveighs  indignantly  against 
the  degradation  of  being  confronted,  in  a  judicial 
investigation,  with  her  own  subjects,  and  rebels  too 
against  her  authority.  "  Remove  from  your  mind, 
madam,"  she  says,  "  the  idea  that  I  came  hero  for 
the  preservation  of  ray  life  (for  neither  the  world 
nor  the  whole  of  Scotland  have  rejected  mc),  but  I 
came  to  regain  my  honour,  and  to  request  aid  to 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

f  Letter  from  Middlemore  to  Cecil,  14th  June,  1668; 
Anderson,  vol.  ir.  pp.87— 90;  Mignct,  voL  ii.  p.  14;  Tytlcr, 
vol.  vii.  p.  229. 


chastise  my  false  accusers  j  not  to  reply  to  them,  u 
if  they  were  my  equals,  but  to  accuse  them  before 
you,  whom  I  chose  in  preference  to  all  other  princes, 
as  being  my  nearest  relative  and  staunch  friend ; 
doing  you,  as  I  supposed,  an  honour  in  naming 
you  the  restorer  of  a  queen,  who  expected  to  receive 
this  benefit  at  your  hands.  I  And,  howover,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  you  have  put  another  interpre- 
tation on  what  I  have  done.  •  •  •  •  j  neither  can 
nor  will  reply  to  their  false  accusations,  and  justify 
myself  as  a  defendant  against  my  own  subjects. 
They  and  I,  madam,  are  in  no  respect  on  an  equa- 
lity; and,  even  were  I  to  be  kept  prisoner  here,  1 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  this  indignity."  ' 

This  spirited  letter,  which  threatened  to  frus- 
trate Elizabeth's  machinations,  sho 
laid  before  her  Privy  Council,  who  herTrhyCouu- 
determined,  notwithstanding  Ma-    cil  resolve  to 
ry's  protest  and  remonstrance,  to  1>r!^^r^1 
proceed  with  tho  investigation. 
They  decided  that,  until  tho  Queen  of  Scots  had 
vindicated  her  character,  Elizabeth  could  not,  in 
consistency  with  her  own  honour,  either  give  her 
the  assistance  which  sho  demanded,  or  permit  her 
to  leave  tho  kingdom ;  and  that,  for  the  safer  cus- 
tody of  her  person,  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  her  removed  to  some  place  of  strength  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.   They  further  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  feudal 
superiority  of  England  over  Scotland,  Mary  might 
legally  be  brought  to  trial. t 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  decision  of  tho  Privy 
Council  with  respect  to  the  custody  of  the  captive 
queen  was  carried  into  effect.  Sir  j£arT  is  removed 
George  Bowes  was  sent  to  Car-  to  Bolton, 
lisle,  accompanied  by  a  strong  escort,  and  under 
pretext  of  bringing  Mary  near  to  Elizabeth,  con- 
veyed her,  in  spite  of  her  strong  remonstrances, 
to  Bolton,  a  castle  in  Yorkshire,  belonging  to  Lord 
Scropo.  J  The  unfortunate  Scottish  queen  was  now 
completely  in  the  power  of  her  ruthless  enemy, 
and,  though  still  treated  with  somewhat  of  tho 
outward  respect  due  to  her  rank,  was  in  reality  a 
prisoner. 

After  his  victory  at  Langside,  tho  regent  com- 
menced vigorous  proceedings  against  the  queen's 
broken  and  scattered  party.  Six  gentlemen  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  were  tried  for  treason, 
and  condemned  to  death ;  but,  after  being  led  out 
for  execution,  were  pardoned,  at  the  intercession  of 
Knox.  Moray  soon  afterwards  proceeded  with  a 
numerous  army  towards  the  western  counties, 
whero  the  adherents  of  the  queen  were  most  nu- 
merous, and  where  indeed  tho  nobility  were  nearly 
all  of  that  party ;  and  he  would  have  acted  against 
them  with  unsparing  rigour,  but,  having  received 
from  Middlcmorc  Elizabeth's  message  at  Dumfries 
he,  in  deference  to  her  demand,  suspended  hostili- 

•  Letter  from  Mary  to  Queen  Elixabeth,  13th  June,  1568, 
Labanotf. 

f  "  A  memoriall  of  the  consultation  of  the  Privy  Cooncil 
of  England  touching  the  Queene  of  ScotU,  June  20, 1668," 
Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102—106. 

J  Anderson,  vol.  xv.  p.  14. 
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ties,*  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  appear  before 
her  u  the  accuser  of  his  sister  and  sovereign,  and 
in  defence  of  his  own  conduct.t 

The  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  trial  of  this 
rmi  cause  was  the  adverse  resolution  of  the  Scot- 
tahqneen  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  shako  this  resolu- 
tion, Elizabeth  now  employed  all  her  art,  and  every 
form  of  duplicity  of  which  her  subtle  mind  was 
apable.   The  regent,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already 
jcbowledged  Elizabeth's  jurisdiction  5  but,  in 
4*Bg  so,  he  desired  to  bo  informed  what  further 
joceedings  were  meant  to  be  adopted  in  the  event 
4  bit  being  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  accusa- 
ls against  Mary.  J    Cecil,  in  his  answer,  informed 
the  regent  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Eliza- 
beth to  encourage   any  accusation  against  the 
Scottish  queen,  much  less  to  proceed  to  any  con- 
densation; that  she  was  unwilling  to  admit  of 
ay  faults  in  her  sister ;  and  that  her  sole  object 
vat  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  bring  the  controversy 
to  is.  amiable  conclusion.  5   There  is  reason  to  bo- 
lieve  that  this  answer  was  intended  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  Mary  by  Hemes,  who  was  then  at  the 
English  court ;  and  that,  if  sent  to  the  regent  at 
all,  it  was  nullified  by  a  subsequent  message.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Herri es,  gained  over  by  false 
made  an  instrument  of  persuading 
to  accept  of  Elizabeth's  adjudication. 
He  was  dispatched  to  Bolton,  instructed  to  inform 
Mary  that  the  English  queen  desired  to  investigate 
the  matters  in  dispute,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  her 
dear  cousin  and  friend,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
her  to  her  royal  authority,  if  she  should 
her  innocence ;  and  that  even  if  the  regent 
i  party  were  to  succeed  in  justifying  their  con- 
it  was  nevertheless  the  intention  of  Elizabeth 
to  make  arrangements  peaceably  between  Mary 
and  her  subjects.  To  this  promise  certain  conditions 
were  annexed — viz.  that  she  was  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  issue — that  she  should  give  up 
the  league  with  France — and  that  sho  should  re- 
nounce the  mass,  and  receive  the  Common  Prayer 
after  the  form  of  England.||    "While  Mary  was 
cajoled  by  this  mendacious  message,  the  regent,  it 
is  believed,  was  secretly  encouraged  to  prepare  all 
the  evidence  he  could  against  his  sister,  with  the 
assurance  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  proving  his 
case,  Mary  would  continue  to  be  detained  a  pri- 
soner in  England.  «J   These  negotiations 


*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  17th 
June,  1668 ;  Tytler.  toI.  vii.  p.  230. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  22nd 
■June,  1568;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  231 ;  Moray's  answer  to 
Middlctnore,  22nd  June,  1568,  in  Goodall'a  examination  of 
the  letter*  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scota  to 
J*raei,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  voL  u.  p.  75,  Edinburgh,  1754; 
Mirn«t,  toL  ii.  p.  20. 

t  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  75;  Moray's  answer  to  Middle  more, 
22ad  June,  1568. 

JL GoodalL  vol.  ii.  p.  89;  Answer  by  Cecil  to  the  Earl 
<*  Moray" •  proposals;  31st  June,  1668;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p-  231. 

3  Letter  from  Knollya  to  Cecil,  28th  July,  1568; 
«*,  vol.ir.  pp.  109, 114  ;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
1  Tytier,  roL  vii.  p.  231,  232. 
VOL.  II. 


ducted  by  Hemes  on  tho  part  of  Mary;  and,  by 
Cecil's  direction,  such  parts  only  of  the  proposals 
made  by  Herries  were  communicated  to  Moray  as 
it  was  deemed  expedient  for  him  to  know,*  whilst 
all  the  messages  of  the  regent  wore  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  Scottish  queen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  contests  of  the  two  oppo- 
site factions  had  thrown  Scottish  Disturbed  state- 
affairs  into  a  very  disturbed  con-     of  Scotland, 
dition.    Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  regent's 
government,  ho  had  become  extremely  unpopular 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.    Many  of  his 
former  supporters  had  become  estranged  from  him, 
while  his  enemies  were  united  through  a  sense  of 
common  danger.    A  conspiracy  was  even  formed 
for  taking  away  his  life,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Murray  of  Tullibardine  and  his  brother,  who 
had  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  arraign- 
ment of  Bothwell. |  These  discontents  were  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  the  regent's  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture     The  regent 
of  all  persons  of  distinction  who     aunimons  a 
refused  to  submit  to  tho  authority  parliament, 
of  the  young  king.   The  queen's  party  became 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  proceeding;  and  Argyle, 
Huntley,  and  the  Hamiltons,  uniting  in  favour  of 
the  queen,  held  a  convention  at  Largs,  on  the  28th 
July,  when  they  resolved  to  rouse  tho  Borderers  to 
invade  the  English  territory,  and  wrote  to  the 
Duko  of  Alva,  earnestly  requesting  his  assist- 
ance.! 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  Scotland, 
Elizabeth  at  last  prevailed  on  Mary  consents  to 
Mary  to  consent  that  a  conference  ttuj'confemwa, 
should  be  held,  in  which  the  differences  between 
her  and  her  subjects  should  be  submitted  to  tho 
decision  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English 
queen.  Herries  having  arrived  at  Bolton,  sub- 
mitted to  his  mistress  the  proposals  of  Eliza- 
beth; and  Mary,  whose  spirit  was  now  much 
subdued  by  her  misfortunes,  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  yield.  He  told  her  that  Elizabeth  had 
charged  him  to  say  to  her,  "  that  if  she  would 
commit  her  causo  to  be  heard  by  her  highness's 
order,  but  not  to  make  her  highness  judge  over 
her,  but  rather  as  to  her  dear  cousin  and  friend  to 
commit  herself  to  her  advice  and  counsel ;  that  if 
she  would  thus  do,  her  highness  would  surely  set 
her  again  in  her  seat  of  regiment  and  dignity 
regal,  in  this  form  and  order : — First,  her  highness 
would  send  for  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  that  bo 
her  adversaries,  to  ask  account  of  them,  before  such 
noblemen  as  this  queen  herself  should  like  of,  to 
know  their  answer,  why  they  have  deposed  their 
queen  and  sovereign  from  her  regiment ;  and  that 
if,  in  their  answers,  they  could  allege  some  reason 
for  them  in  their  so  doing  (which  her  highness 
thinks  they  cannot  do),  that  her  highness  would 

•  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  22nd 
June,  1668,  with  enclosure. 

t  M8.  LettCT,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  20th  July,  1568, 
Drury  to  Cecil ;  also  id  tbid.,  same  to  same,  31st  July, 
1568;  also  id  ibid.,  same  to  same,  3rd  August,  1668. 

J  M8.  Letter,  Slate  Paper  Office,  B  C,  10th  July,  1668. 
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xet  this  queen  in  her  seat  regal  conditionally ;  that 
thoso  her  lord*  and  subjects  should  continue  in 
their  honours,  estates,  and  dignities  to  them  apper- 
taining'. But  if  they  Bhould  not  be  able  to  allege 
any  reason  of  their  doings,  that  then  her  highness 
•would  absolutely  set  her  in  her  scat  regal,  and  that 
by  force  of  hostility,  if  they  should  resist."  * 

Perhaps  in  no  single  instance  is  the  detestable 
duplicity  of  the  English  queen  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  communication  which  she  addressed, 
about  tho  same  time,  to  tho  regent.  "  Whereas," 
she  says,  "  wo  hear  say  tliat  certain  reports  are 
made  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland,  that  whatsoever 
should  fall  out  now  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  cause,  in  any  proof  to  convince  or  acquit 
the  said  queen  concerning  the  horrible  murder  of 
her  late  husband,  our  cousin,  wo  have  determined 
to  restore  her  to  her  kingdom  and  government,  we 
do  so  much  misliko  hereof,  as  we  cannot  endure 
tho  same  to  receive  any  credit ;  and  therefore  we 
have  thought  good  to  assure  you  that  the  same  is 
utterly  devised  by  the  authors  to  our  dishonour. 
For  as  we  havo  been  always  certified  from  our  said 
sister,  both  by  her  letters  and  messages,  that  she  is 
by  no  means  guilty  or  participant  of  that  murder 
(which  wo  wish  to  be  true),  so  surely,  if  sho  should 
bo  found  justly  to  be  guilty  thereof,  as  hath  been 
reported  of  her  (whereof  wo  would  be  very  sorry), 
then  indeed  it  should  behove  us  to  consider  other- 
wise of  her  cause  than  to  satisfy  her  desire  in 
restitution  of  her  to  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom. And  so  we  would  have  you  and  all  others 
think,  that  should  bo  disposed  to  conceive  honour- 
ably of  us  and  our  actions."  t 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  continued  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  Huntley  and  Argyle  were  still  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  having  reduced 
all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom under  tho  queen's  authority,  were  advancing 
rapidly  towards  the  southern  provinces,  when 
their  progress  was  interrupted  by  an  order  from 
the  queen,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
Elizabeth,  commanded  them  to  suspend  hosti- 
lities, at  the  same  time  informing  them  that  the 
regent  would  be  compelled  by  Elizabeth  to  adopt 
a  similar  course.!  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  no  such  mandate  hod  as  yet  been 
issued  to  Moray;  at  all  events,  if  issued,  it  was  not 
obeyed.  Tho  object  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  had 
been,  to  prevent  Moray  from  holding  the  parlia- 
ment which  threatened  with  ruin  both  themselves 
and  their  party.  No  sooner,  however,  were  their 
forces  disbanded  than  tho  parliament  assembled ; 
and  had  it  not  beeu  for  the  energetic  interference 
of  Lethington,  every  baron  who  had  espoused  the 
queen's  cause  would  have  been  proscribed.  Among 
those  who  were  declared  traitors  and  forfeited  were 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Lord  Claud  Ha- 

^»  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  109,  110 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p. 

flatter  from  Elizabeth  to  Morav,  20th  September.  1508 ; 
Eoberuon,  Appendix  XXVIII.;  Mijrnct,  vol.  ii.  p,  23. 
%  Anderson,  tel.  iv.,  port  i.,  pp.  126, 126. 


milton,  tho  Bishop  of  Roes,  and  many  other  per- 
sons of  diHtinction.#  The  lords  of  the  queens 
party  vehemently  complained  of  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  these  proceedings,  and  were  about 
once  more  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Moray,  how- 
ever, got  tho  start  of  them,  and,  with  a  force  which 
ho  hastily  raised,  repaired  to  the  districts  of  An- 
nandale  and  Galloway,  where  the  severity  and 
promptitude  of  his  proceedings  would  speedily  have 
put  down  all  opposition,  when  a  message  from  the 
English  queen  at  last  arrived,  commanding  him 
instantly  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  send  commi»- 
sionera  to  York  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  his 
sovereign.  This  imperious  mandate,  which  was, 
doubtless,  at  such  a  moment  highly  distasteful  to 
tho  regent,  waa  enforced  by  the  threatening,  that 
on  the  least  resistance  or  delay  the  Scottish  queen 
would  immediately  be  sot  at  liberty,  and  assisted 
by  Elizabeth  against  her  enemies,  while  his  refusal 
would  be  regarded  by  the  English  queen  as  a  proof 
of  Mary's  innocence  and  his  own  guilt. f  Moray 
proceeded,  though  reluctantly,  to  obey;  and  all 
hostilities  in  Scotland  were  suspended  until  the 
result  of  the  conference  should  be  known. 

Mary  chose  aa  her  commissioners  Lesley,  Uw 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Lords  Her-    Mary  ehoom 
ries,  Boyd,  and  Livingston,  Sir    her  coouui*- 
John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  tho  down. 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  and  Sir  James  Cockburn  of 
Stirling.!    The  regent  was  summoned  to  appear 
in  person  i  §  and  with  him  were     ^  t 
joined  as  commissioners,  by  his    summoned  to 
own  appointment,  the  Earl  of  Mor-  »ppe*r  in  P«- 
ton,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  the  Commendator  of  Dunfermline.  ' 
To  these  he  added  several  assistants,  among  whom 
were  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  Jamea  1 
Macgill  of  Rankeilor,  Henry  Balnavea  of  Hallhill, 
and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  whom  the  regent 
suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the  queen's  cause,  and 
from  his  great  popularity  dreaded  to  leave  behin<M  1 
Elizabeth  appointed  as  commissioners  on  her  part 
tho  Duko  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  , 
Ralph  Sadler.  «J   The  first  of  these  was  at  thi* 
time  Earl  Marshal,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  nobility ;  the  second  was  president  of  the 
council  at  York,  and  held  tho  military  command  of 
the  northern  districts;  and  the  third  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  member  of  ths 
Privy  Council,  and  a  statesman  of  high  ability  and 
long  expcrience.•• 

Previously  to  appointing  heT  commissioner*, 
Mary  had  desired  an  interview  with  the  Bishop 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part,  i.,  pp.  125,  126. 
t  Camden  apud  Kt  nnct,  vol.  11.  p.  412;  TjUer,  wLtm. 
p.  236. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,part  ii.,  pp.  33, 34;  Mi^et,  toL  n. 
p.  24;  HobcrUon,  Tol.Tp.  475;  Tytler,  vol.  m.  pp.  1* 

197. 

(Mifrnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  _ 
^Tnle^vol.  Tii/p.387;  Mfcnet,  vol.  IL  p.  2*5 

5*Ander«oD*,  tel.  iv.,  part  il.,  pp.  1-7;  6<"dsll,  1 
p.  109. 
••  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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of  Row,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  warmly  at- 
Marr*s  inter-    Cached  to  her  cause,  but  whom  she 
view  with  the   had  not  consulted  before  agreeing 
°*      to  the  conference  now  to  be  held. 
When  he  arrived  at  Bolton  on 
the  18th  September,  he  expressed  great  sorrow  at 
the  resolution  which  Mary  had  taken.    Ho  re- 
marked that  if  sho  brought  forward  evidence  to 
criminate  the  regent  and  his  party,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  that  "  they  would  undoubtedly 
utter  all  they  could  for  their  defence,  although  it 
were  to  her  dishonour  and  that  of  the  realm  j"  and 
.-uAinteined  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  attempt  deciding  the  dispute  by  an  amicable 
arrangement,  without  accusation  on  either  side. 
Man,-,  however,  relying  on  the  promises  of  Eliza- 
beth., and  probably  still  more  on  the  assistance  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk, — who  had  become  secretly 
attached  to  her  cause, — was  in  high  hopes  of  a 
hvTouabla  issue.    She  declared  her  belief  that 
•■there  was  no  snch  danger  in  the  matter  as  he 
opposed;  for  she  trusted  she  would  find  the  judges 
fcvourable,  principally  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
sag  first  in  commission,  and  doubted  not  that  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  would  be  ruled  by  him  as  his 
tender  friend,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  would  not 
withstand  their  advices."*    Her  hopes  from  the 
Incurable  disposition  of  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk  wcro 
not  without  foundation.    Tho  duke's  sister,  Lady 
Scraps,  had  assured  her  of  the  duke's  assistance  to 
the  utasost  of  his  power ;  and  it  is  even  under- 
stood had  made  the  first  overtures  to  her  of  a 
Barrage  between  her  and  the  duke,  when,  by 
his  assistance,  she  should  be  re-instated  in  her  do- 
minions ;  f  a  project  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
proved  fatal  both  to  the  duke  and  to  the  Scot- 
tish queen.    The  duke  himself  had  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Mary's  own  statement  to  tho  Bishop  of 
Ross,  sent  her  a  message  to  Bolton  expressing  at- 
tachment to  her  interest.! 
Mary's  hopes  at  this  juncture  were  no  doubt 
H  1  "1  sttitpi   much  damped  by  the  arrival  of 
st  hoh*n  with  Robert  Mclvil  at  Bolton  with  a 
imeaMge  from  message  from  Lethington.  He 
lethinxton.    informed  her  that  the  regent  had 
resolved  to  produce  against  her  all  the  evidence  in 
his  power,  and  particularly  the  letters  found  in 
the  silver  casket,  copies  of  which  Lethington  had 
procured  and  now  sent  for  her  inspection.  He 
farther  informed  her  that  he  had  been  induced  to 
come  to  England  solely  with  a  view  to  her  interest, 
and  requested  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could 
best  promote  that  interest  at  the  approaching 
conference.  §    Mary,  having  carefully  examined  the 
letters,  which  were  translations  from  the  original 
French  into  the  Scottish  language,  did  not  dis- 
pute their  authenticity .||  In  her  reply  to  Lething- 
ton she  requested  him  "  to  stay  the  rigorous  accu- 

*  Hardin,  p.  52.   Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Boss  nt 
la*  TowerTMjgRet,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vtt.  p.  238. 
J  Murdin ,  p.  52;  Migntt,  vol.  it.  p.  26. 

J  P-  «*•  ,  TyUer,  voL  vii.  p.  196. 


sations  of  Moray,"  to  confer  with  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  in  whom  she  had  entire  confidence,  and  to 
"labour  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  her  favour."* 
Tho  4th  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  tho 
commencement  of  tho  trial  of  this  important  cause 
—a  proceeding  altogether  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  whether  wo  consider  tho  magnitude  of 
the  matter  at  issue,  the  rank  of  tho  parties  prin- 
cipally concerned,  the  distinguished  individuals  of 
whom  the  commission  was  composed,  or  tho  re- 
markable anomaly  of  ono  sovereign  pleading  by 
her  deputies  at  the  bar  of  another,  opposed  by  tho 
head  of  a  faction  that  had  deprived  her  of  her 
throne  and  expelled  her  from  her  dominions. 
On  the  day  appointed,  the  conferenco  was 
"  with  great  solemnity.  The  Opening  of  tho 
Duke  of  Norfolk  presided,  and,  for  conference, 
what  purpose  docs  not  very  plainly  Utt" 
appcar,  commenced  tho  proceedings  by  reviving 
tho  obsolete  assertion  of  feudal  superiority  formerly 
claimed  by  England  over  Scotland,  and  demanding 
that  Moray,  having  consented  to  refer  his  cause  to 
Elizabeth,  should  now  do  homage  to  the  English 
crown.    Moray,  who  regarded  this  preliminary 
assertion,  and  the  demand  founded  upon  it,  as  no- 
thing less  than  a  studied  insult  to  tho  whole  Scot- 
tish nation,  as  well  as  to  himself  and  tho  Scot  l  ish 
commissioners,  coloured  with  indignation,  seemed 
to  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue,  and  renin  mod 
silent  i  but  Maitland,  with  characteristic  adroit- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  replied,  that  when 
England  restored  to  tho  Scottish  sovereigns  tho 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and 
the  manor  of  Huntingdon,  which  they  formerly 
possessed,  it  would  be  timo  enough  to  talk  of 
homage.    "  This  recognition  of  supremacy,"  ho 
added,  "  bad  always  been  conditional  and  limited 
on  tho  part  of  Scotland,  which  had  remained  en- 
tirely independent  as  regarded  its  own  territory, 
and  in  this  respect  had  been  more  free  than  Eng- 
land, which  until  lately  had  paid  Peter's  pence  to 
the  Pope."  t    After  this  spirited  answer,  tho  duke 
did  not  think  proper  to  urge  the  point  j  but  when 
the  oaths  had  been  administered,  protests  wcro 
entered  on  both  sides.  \ 

Tho  real  business  of  tho  conference  now  com- 
menced.   Tho  commissioners  of  ^ 
tho  Scottish  queen  were  first  per-  Mary's  cominis- 
mitted  to  prefer  their  complaint  sinners  n gainst 
against  tho  regent  and  his  party.  ^[^"J  "ud 
It  comprised  a  clear  and  distinct 
narrative  of  their  treasonable  proceedings :  their 
making  open  war  against  the  queen's  troops,  their 
violent  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  her  person, 
their  forcing  her  to  resign  her  crown,  and  tho 
usurpation  of  the  royal  authority  by  Moray,  under 
pretext  of  acting  in  the  name  and  on  tho  behalf  of 

•  Murdin,  pp.  82,  53;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  196;  Miguel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

f  Mclvil' •  Memoirs,  p.  206;  Lesley's  Nezntistiona,  An- 
derson, vol.  iii.  p.  15;  also,  Norfolk  to  Cecil,  9th  October, 
1668,  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  42 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  1U8 ;  Miguet,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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the  young  prince,  the  queen's  infant  son.  In  con- 
clusion, Mary's  commissioners  demanded  in  her 
name  redress  of  all  these  flagrant  grievances,  and 
her  speedy  restoration,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
her  royal  authority.* 
Before  proceeding  to  reply,  the  regent  desired 

,r       ,  .      and  obtained  a  preliminary  con- 
Mora  v  desires    -  .  .    ,  ,.  ,  ' 
a  preliminary   terence  with  the  J^ngusn  comniis- 

conference  with  sioncrs.    Ho  wished  to  know  whe- 
tho  English    tner  thoy  coui^  enoranteo  that 

corn t 1 1 issiou i?r5 .         ,         .  ,  .  _ 

their  mistress  would,  after  the 
production  of  the  evidence,  proceed  to  give  judg- 
ment in  the  case,  and  pronounce  Mary  guilty  or 
not  guilty ;  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  finding 
her  guilty,  Elizabeth  would  signify  her  approval 
of  his  proceedings,  maiutain  him  in  the  regency, 
and  support  the  government  of  the  young  king.f 
These  questions  the  commissioners  did  not  consider 
themselves  authorised  to  answer,  but  remitted 
them  to  Elisabeth  Herself. 
It  was  now  expected  that  tho  regent  would,  in 
Defence  of  the  his  own  vindication,  prefer  his 
regent.  accusation  against  Mary,  and  pro- 
duce his  proofs  of  tho  horrid  crime  with  which  she 
had  been  publicly  charged  by  him  and  his  party. 
To  the  astonishment  and  dismav,  however,  of  tho 
English  commissioners,  and  even  of  his  own  friends, 
he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  alleged  com- 
plicity of  tho  queen  in  tho  murder  of  her  husband  ; 
but  attempted  a  tame  and  feeble  defence,  grounded 
on  the  odious  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Both- 
well,  the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was 
thus  exposed,  and  the  temporary  restraint  on  the 
queen's  personal  liberty  necessary  for  his  safety 
and  that  of  the  State,  her  subsequent  abdication, 
and  her  acquiescence  in  the  regency  during  her 
son's  minority.  On  this  occasion,  Moray  betrayed 
a  timidity  and  hesitation  that  did  not  seem  natu- 
rally to  belong  to  his  character,  and  which  at  once 
mortified  and  surprised  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  astonished  those  of  the  English  queen.  The 
mystery,  however,  is  now  easily  solved. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  sovereign  he  was  acting  in  his 
present  capacity,  was  extremely  desirous  to  avoid 
the  exposure  which  he  apprehended  would  result 
from  this  investigation,  and  therefore  strove  anx- 
iously, though  secretly,  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Mary  and  the  regent.  For  this 
purpose  he  sought  an  interview  with  Lethington, 
The  Duke  of  m  wbich  he  expressed  astonish- 
Norfolk  seeks  an  ment  that  a  man  enjoying  such  a 
interview  with  reputation  as  he  justly  did  for  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  should  have 
been  induced  to  take  part  in  these  proceedings 
against  his  sovereign.  "  Is  England,"  he  asked, 
"judge  over  the  princes  of  Scotland  ?  How  could 
wo  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  dishonour  tho  mother  of 
our  future  king  ?  or  how  could  we  answer  aftcr- 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  52 ;  Ooodall,  rol.  ii.  pp.  123, 126. 
^  GoodsU,  rol.  ii.  pp.  130,  131,  9th  October,  pp.  128, 


wards  for  what  wo  have  done,  seeing  that,  by 
bringing  his  mother's  honesty  in  question,  wc 
jeopardise  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England?  It 
had  been  rather  the  duty  of  you,  his  subjects,"  he 
continued, 41  to  cover  her  imperfections,  if  she  had 
any,  leaving  her  punishment  unto  God,  who  is  the 
only  judge  over  princes."  •  Lethington  warmly 
concurred  in  these  sentiments;  declared  that  he 
there  as  the  friend,  not  the  enemy  of  the 
and  professed  himself  ready  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  a  reconciliation. f 
Norfolk  inquired  if,  in  this  matter,  the  regent  might 
be  trusted?  Lethington  replied,  that  he  might; 
and  readily  undertook  to  communicate  with  the 
regent  on  tho  subject,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  private  interview  between  the  regent  and  the 
duke.J  The  interview  took  place  at  night,  in  a 
gallery  of  the  house  in  which  the  duke  at  that  time 
resided.  § 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  Norfolk  re- 
monstrated with  the  regent,  as  he  Norfolk's 
had  done  with  Lethington,  on  the  secret  inter- 
impolicy  and  even  danger  of  his  riew  with  the 
appearing  there  as  the  public  ae-  regent, 
cuscr  of  his  sovereign.  He  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  Moray,  whom  he  had  always  regarded 
as  an  honourable  and  prudent  man,  should  seek  to 
fix  a  stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  mistress  by  the 
imputation  of  crimes,  which,  if  proved  against  her, 
would  not  only  bo  discreditable  to  the  country  uud 
to  himself,  as  her  kinsman,  but  would  even  en- 
danger her  son's  succession.  Ho  assured  the  regent 
that  Elisabeth  would  never  consent  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown ;  being  less  soli- 
citous to  avoid  the  danger  to  the  country  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  after  hor  death,  than  the  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  which  might  arise  from  nomi- 
nating her  successor  during  her  lifetime.  The 
point  being  thus  left  undetermined,  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  son  would,  ho  argued,  unquestion- 
ably possess  the  truo  title,  which  none  would 
venture  to  dispute,  provided  that  nothing  were 
now  done  to  weaken  their  claim.||  He  did  not 
fail  furthor  to  work  on  the  fears  of  the  regent  by 
suggesting  to  him,  that,  in  the  event  of  Mary's 
recovering  her  authority,  he  could  expect  no  mercy 
at  her  hands,  after  having  endeavoured  to  fix  an 
indelible  stain  of  infamy  on  her  character;  and 
that  he  might  rest  assured  he  would  receive 
neither  succour  nor  countenance  from  the  Queen 
of  England.  In  conclusion,  he  recommended  that 
the  dispute  should  be  compromised  by  Mary's  ra- 
tifying her  abdication  in  favour  of  her  son,  and 
Moray's  agreeing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppress 
the  letters  intended  to  be  produced  as  evidence  of 
Mary's  guilty  Moray  objected,  that  these  docu- 
ments having  already  been  communicated  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  their  suppression,  even  if  that 

•  Mclvil's  Memoirs,  p.  34;  Miguet,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
+  Ibid. ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  200,  201. 

I  Miguel,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

I  Letters  from  Moray  to  Lord  Burleiph,  Robertson,  Ap- 
pendix xxxni.  |  MelviU  p.  206, 207. 

*  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxm. ;  Miguet,  vol.  li.p  33. 
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'  possible,  would  not  benefit  Mary,  while 
it  would  expose  him  to  the  reproach  of  having 
preferred  a  charge  which  he  was  unable  to  sub- 
utiate.  Norfolk  strove  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
at  to  destroy  the  letters ;  the  utmost  he  could 
extort  from  him  was  a  promise  not  to  produce 
them.  «  You  are  grievously  deceived,"  said  Nor- 
folk,  "  if  you  imagine  the  Queen  of  England  will 
ever  pronounce  sentence  in  this  cause.  Do  you 
cot  see  that  no  answers  have  been  returned  to 
the  questions  which,  upon  this  point,  were  ad- 
dressed by  you  to  us,  and  forwarded  to  the  queen  ? 
^*7>  7ou  ciin  easily  put  the  matter  to  a  more  cer- 
tain proof :  request  an  assurance,  under  the  queen's 
hand,  that  when  you  accuse  your  sovereign,  and 
bring  forward  your  proofs,  she  will  pronounce 
sentence.  If  you  get  it,  act  as  you  please  ;  if  it  is 
set  given,  rest  assured  that  my  information  is  true, 
sad  that  all  that  will  come  of  your  accusation  will 
W  repentance  for  your  own  folly."  • 

Moray,  upon  whom  this  conversation  made  a 
deep  impression,  determined  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Norfolk,  in  so  far  as  to  abstain  from  bringing 
•ay  accusation  against  Mary,  without  first  having 
some  assurance,  such  as  he  had  already  demanded 
from  the  English  queen.    In  this  determination  he 
*»s  confirmed  by  Lethington  and  Melvil,  to  both 
of  whom  he  had,  in  confidence,  given  on  account 
of  his  secret  interview  with  Norfolk, — a  circum- 
«*&(*,  however,  which  he  carefully  concealed  from 
the  other  Scottish  commissioners,  f 
The  regent  now  dispatched  Robert  Melvil  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Bolton,  with  in- 
structions  to  propose  to  Mary 
terms  of  accommodation,  founded 
on  the  suggestion  mode  to  him  by 
Norfolk  at  their  interview.  He 
poposed  that  she  should  ratify  her  abdication 
at  Lochleven  in  favour  of  her  son,  confirm 
_  in  the  regency  during  the  young  prince 's 
minority,  and  agree  to  reside  in  England  under  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth,  with  a  revenue  suitable  to 
her  rank  as  a  queen  ;  while,  on  his  part,  he  would 
sgree  to  abstain  from  bringing  forward  any  accu- 
sation against  her.  J 
In  the  meantime,  Moray,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
Proof*  or      the  English  commissioners  that  he 

pririiafes-    had  <Unple  materials  for  defrnd- 
hibited  to  the   *neT  himself  and  proving  the  guilt 
iiglish  com-    of  his  sister,  instructed  Lething- 
miwoners.     ton,  Macgill,  and  Buchanan,  pri- 
▼stely  to  exhibit  to  them  the  alleged  proofs  ;  con- 
listing  of  documents  already  referred  to,  which, 
it  was  asserted,  had  been  found  in  the 
silver  casket  given  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  § 

•  Melvil*.  Memoirs,  p.  207,  208,  4to  edition ;  also 
mm  de  La  Motte  Fenelon.  vol.  i.  p.  17 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii. 
P-  201 ;  Miirnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

t  Melril'i  Memoirs,  p.  208,  4to  edition. 

i  Hopetoun  MSS.,  Declaration  of  Robert  Melvil ;  also 
MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Knollys  to  Cecil,  25ih  Octo- 
ber, 1«8;  Mismet  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

i  Letter  to  Elizabeth  from  her  commissioners  at  York, 
11th  October,  1568,  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii„  pp.  58— 
63;  Miraet,  vol.  ii.  p.  36;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  202. 


Tht  recent 
sends  Melvil 
Bolton  with 

ssfe  to  Mary. 


The  English  commissioners  having  carefully  ex- 
amined these  papers,  Norfolk  drew  A  ,Ummarv  of 
up  a  summary  of  their  contents,      tbo  proofs 
and  transmitted  it  to  Elizabeth,   transmitted  to 
This  document  was  accompanied  E'ilaoeth. 
by  a  letter  signed  by  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler ; 
in  which  they  requested  their  royal  mistress  to  in- 
form them  whether,  in  her  judgment,  the  evidence 
thus  furnished  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  the 
Queen  of  Scots  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.  They 
added,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own  names  and 
those  of  the  other  commissioners,  that  in  their 
opinion  the  letters  and  papers  referred  to  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  against  Mary,  provided  they 
were  really  in  her  handwriting.*    Norfolk's  object 
in  being  a  party  to  this  communication,  which  was 
confidential,  and  not  intended  to  be  made  public, 
evidently  was  to  save  Mary's  reputation  from  the 
infamy  with  which  he  clearly  saw  it  would  be 
covered,  if  these  documents  should  bo  produced  at 
the  conference.    He  hoped  in  this  way  to  obtain 
a  private,  extra-judicial  sentence  from  Elizabeth, 
which,  even  though  unfavourable  to  Mary,  would 
be  the  less  of  two  evils.    This  course,  he  seems  to 
havo  taken  for  granted,  would  be  more  agrceablo 
to  Elizabeth  than  to  publish  the  dishonour  of  her 
sister ;  in  whom,  as  she  said,  she  was  not  disposed 
^  to  allow  of  any  faults."  "  Our  best  plan,"  said  he, 
in  a  consultation  with  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  "  is  to  get 
quit  of  present  infamy  and  slander,  and  let  timo 
work  the  rest."  t   Norfolk,  though  no  stranger  to 
the  treacherous  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  had  not 
fathomed  the  depth  of  her  duplicity.    Sho  hod 
determined,  if  possible,  to  induce  Moray  publicly 
to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  the  murder.    His  unex- 
pected moderation  was  to  her  a  source  of  bitter 
disappointment ;  as  she  conceived  that  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  queen  would  afford  a 
pretext  for  detaining  her  as  a  prisoner,  and,  even 
were  she  to  be  re-instated  in  her  dignity,  might 
otherwise  bo  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England. 

With  a  view  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference more  immediately  under  her  The  conference- 
own  control,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  transferred  to 
of  Norfolk  and  the  regent,  — of  Westminster, 
which  certain  vogue  rumours  had  reached  her  ears, 
— Elizabeth  now  suddenly  transferred  the  confer- 
ence to  Westminster,  under  the  pretext  that  the  dis- 
tance of  York  from  the  capital  caused  much  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  this  important  cause ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  special  precautions  to  prevent  either 
Mary  or  her  commissioners  from  taking  the  alarm 
by  suspecting  some  sinister  motive  on  her  part. J 
In  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  the  original  draft  of  which 
is  still  extant,  Norfolk  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  are  warned  to  take  especial  care  to  prevent  or 
lull  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Mary  and  her  commis- 
sioners, by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  this 
change  was  made  solely  with  a  view  to  tho  more 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  contest,  and  the  restora- 

•  Anderson,  vol.  ir.,  part  ii.,  pp.  62,  63. 
t  Murdin,  p.  53;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
t  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 
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tion  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  her  throne  in  a  manner 
at  once  honourable  and  safe  to  herself  and  her 
subject*.*    In  this  arrangement  both  Mary  and 
the  regent  were  induced  to  concur,  f 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Mel  vii  had 
Mary  consents  succeeded  in  persuading  Mary  to 
u>  tlio  rrgr»i's  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  regent 
proiMJtul.      fQr  ftn  acoommodation,  by  ratifying 
her  abdication  and  conflrming  him  in  his  authority. 
At  length,  however,  Mclvil's  arguments  prevailed, 
and  he  was  dispatched  to  Moray  to  signify  her  con- 
sent.   At  the  same  timo  Maty  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
declaring  her  satisfaction  that  her  cause  and  her 
honour  were  now  in  the  hands  of  her  sister,  to 
whose  care,  above  that  of  all  others,  she  desired 
to  confide  them.    Four  of  her  commissioners, 
Boyd,  Herries,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Kilwinning,  were  sent  to  London  as  tho  bearers 
of  this  message.  f 

Preparatory  to  tho  new  conference,  Elisabeth 
employed  every  artifice  which  her  ingenuity  could 
devise,  to  induce  Moray  to  bring  forward  his 
accusations.  On  tho  arrival  of 
Mary's  four  commissioners,  6ho 
admitted  them  to  an  audience, 
when  she  informed  them  that, 
having  carefully  reviewed  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  former  conference,  she  was  of 
opinion  that  the  regent  and  his  confederates  had 
utterly  failed  to  produco  any  satisfactory  defence 
of  their  conduct ;  and  that  no  course  now  remained 
for  them  but  to  confess  their  guilt,  and  to  sue  for 
pardon,  which  she  would  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
them.  With  this  view,  sho  added,  she  had  trans- 
ferred the  conference  to  London;  and,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  tho  proceedings,  hod  named 
certain  additional  commissioners,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  formerly  appointed,  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  tho  final  adjustment  of  this  con- 
troversy, unless  tho  regent  had  something  more 
weighty  to  urge  in  his  defence.  $  The  desire, 
indeed,  to  consummate  her  triumph  over  the  fallen 
queen  took  such  possession  of  Elizabeth's  mind, 
that  she  could  no  longer  conceal  it ;  but,  in  defiance 
of  common  decency,  she  threatened  to  deprive 
Moray  of  tho  regency,  and  to  bestow  it  on  his  an- 
cient rival,  tho  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  if  tho  former 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  accuse  his  sovereign.  ||  In 
the  miditt  of  these  menaces,  whoso  object,  however 
detestable,  was  at  least  openly  avowed,  Elizabeth 
was  once  more  playing  her  game  of  hypocrisy  with 
Marys  commissioners,  by  secretly  encouraging 
them  to  hope  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  their 
mistress  to  her  country  and  throne. •j| 

In  the  meantime,  Mary's  fears  were  roused  by 

•  Original  draft,  State  F  iner  Office,  Tapers  of  Mary 
Qumii  of  Scot.-.,  October  10,  I0C8,  Elizabeth  to  her  coui- 
i:n«  t  .iir  rs,  TylUr,  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

t  flavins, "]>.  4-31. 

;  Mary  to  Wi/  ihuth,  22nd  October,  1568,  Anderson,  vol. 
iv..  tKirt  ii.,  p.  !>>.  Lesley '«  Negotiation*. 

•J  Ainiiix  n,  vol.  iv.,  part,  n.,  p.  !>.) ;  Lesley's  Negotia- 
tion-', Anderson,  vol.  lit  m>.  2.5,26. 

|  '1  viler,  vol.  vii.  p.  2Ho. 

t  ilijjnet,  vol.  it.  p.  3'J. 


intelligence  privately  communicated  to  her  by 
Hepburn  of  Riccarton,  a  gentleman  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  follower  of  Bothwell's,  and  who  was 
now  in  London.  He  assured  her  that  Elizabeth, 
so  far  from  being  favourably  disposed  to  her  cause, 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain  proof  against  her,  and 
would  most  probably  succeed  in  forcing  Moray  to 
desert  Norfolk,  and  to  accuse  his  sovereign.* 
Alarmed  by  this  intimation,  Mary  sent  fresh  in- 
structions  to  her  commissioners,  Mary  sends 
enjoining  them  on  no  account  to  fresh  instate 
suffer  the  opposite  party  to  assume  tions  to  her 
any  other  position  than  that  of  comm'*si0DCt*- 
defendants,  and  allowing  them  no  power  of  action 
beyond  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Being 
desirous,  she  said,  to  conduet  herself  as  a  mother  to- 
wards her  subjects,  she  was  reluctant  to  treat  then 
rigorously,  or  to  prosecute  them  before  a  foreign 
tribunal, — a  modo  of  proceeding  which  would  tend 
to  widen  the  breach  between  her  and  them,  instead 
of  restoring  a  friendly  feeling,  which  she  was  most 
anxious  to  cultivate.  She  accordingly  gave  autho- 
rity to  her  commissioners  to  oxtend  her  royal  cle- 
mency to  Moray  and  his  confederates  in  the  pro- 
sence  of  the  English  queen,  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  her  honour  and  queenly  dignity,  which 
she  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  prince  in 
the  world.  Sho  added,  that  if  they  should  observe 
any  encouragement  given  to  her  adversaries  to  ac- 
cuse her,  they  wore  immediately  to  demand  for  her 
a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and,  in  the 
event  of  being  refused,  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tion.! 

At  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  still 
further  increased  Mary's  fears,  The  regent 
and  roused  her  suspicions  regard-  admitted  to  an 
ing  the  object  of  Elizabeth  in  uuJ.lenc* 
appointing  this  second  conference. 
On  tho  arrival  of  tho  regent  in  London,  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  queen,  and  wsj 
received  by  her  with  marked  tokens  of  respect, 
and  even  of  affection.  Mary  naturally  felt  deeply 
mortified,  as  well  as  indignant,  at  this  parti- 
ality; and  immediately  wrote  to  her  commis- 
sioners, charging  them  to  complain  before  the 
English  nobility,  as  well  as  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  princes,  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  Her  adversaries, 
she  said,  and  rebels  against  her  authority,  were 
freely  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
while  sho  was  not  only  denied  that  privilege,  but 
even  detained  at  a  distance,  and  confined  as  a  pri- 
soner ;  they  were  encouraged  to  prefer  accusations 
against  her,  while  sho  was  not  permitted  to  appear 
in  her  own  defence.  In  these  circumstances,  she 
enjoined  her  commissioners  once  more  to  demand 
for  her  a  personal  interview  with  tho  English 
queen,  and  instructed  them  to  declare  that,  if  this 

•  MS.  letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Tapers  of  Man-  Qmwo 
of  Scot.,  Knolhs  to  Cecil,  21st  Nov.,  1368,  Tj-tkr,  voL 
vii.  pp.  205,  '21)6. 

f  Ubanotl,  voL  iL  pp.  22S-231 ;  Ooodall,  vol.  h.  pp. 
ISO— 187. 
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▼ere  refused,  she  recalled  her  consent  to  the  con- 
ference, and  protested  that  all  further  procedure 
woold  be  null  and  invalid.*   Her  commissioners, 
bvever,  did  agTee  to  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ference:  either  Mary's  letter  did  not  arrive  in 
time,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  they  had 
W  cajoled  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  affec- 
tatite  regard  for  their  mistress,  f 
The  position  of  the  regent  bod  now  become  em- 
IcbarTusment  barrassing  in  the  extreme.  He 
eitb«reffnt.    had  proceeded  to  London  with  tho 
determination  of  adhering  to  his  compact  with  Nor- 
Hk,  and  of  abstaining  from  all  accusation  against 
his  royal  sister ;  or,  if  any  unexpected  event  should 
otrar  to  render  that  course  impracticable,  to  revert 
to  the  ratification  of  her  demission  of  the  crown, 
lecording  to  his  former  proposal,  to  which  she 
bad  already  agreed.    To  his  dismay,  however,  he 
feeovered  that  Elizabeth  was  fully  cognisant  of 
la  arrangement  with  Norfolk.   Tho  secret  had 
\m  betrayed  by  a  confidant  of  Mary  to  Morton, 
die  had  revealed  it  to  Cecil,  who  had  corntnu- 
mted  it  to  the  queen.   To  add  to  his  embar- 
^•Tnent,  he  now  received  a  message  from  Mary, 
informing  him  that  Norfolk  had  forbidden  her  to 
Eur  withdraws  1,115 fy  ner  demission  of  the  crown, 
krr  consent  to    and  sho  therefore  could  not  abide 
th  "  -ja***     ^7  ^cr  agreement.    It  is  difficult 
protJu»Ai.       to  imagine  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances more  perplexing.   To  persist  in  with- 
holding his  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  was  in  effect  to 
become  hU  own  accuser,  and  to  draw  down  upon 
luaself  the  indignation  even  of  his  own  party, — and, 
*iat  was  probably  even  more  dreaded,  to  incur  the 
etsity  of  the  English  queen,  who  had  threatened 
to  strip  him  of  his  authority  in  Scotland,  and  who 
certainly  had  the  power  to  carry  her  menaco  into 
rffert ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  proceed  with 
tis  accusation  was  certain  to  ensure  his  own  ruin 
ted  that  of  his  party,  if  ever  Mary  should  be  re- 
stored to  supreme  power.    In  this  dilemma,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  a  middle  course — to  draw  up  his 
accusation,  but  to  refuse  to  submit  it  to  the  con- 
ference until  he  obtained  the  assurance  ho  had 
demanded  from  Elizabeth  during  the  proceedings 
atYork.t 

The  conference  commenced  at  Westminster,  on 
Conference  ~5tn  November,  in  tho  hall 

commenced  at   called  the  Camera  Depida,  the  Scot- 

^SUTv'v"'  *'8^  comm5s*5oncr8  having  refused 
to  assemble  in  any  chamber  where 
judicial  sentences  were  wont  to  be  pronounced. § 
To  the  three  English  commissioners  formerly  ap- 
pointed, Elizabeth  now  added  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  the 
Lord  Admiral  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil.  || 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  ill.  P.  25. 

1  TytJcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  205 ;  Minuet,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

}  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  u. 

|  "The  Journal  of  First  Session  of  tho  CommiMioners 
r-;-  n  the  25th  Jay  of  November,  1508,"  Anderson,  vol.  ii., 
rWii.,p.l01. 


The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  delivery  of  a 
protest  on  tho  part  of  Mary's  commissioners,  that 
no  steps  should  bo  taken  to  compromise  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  their  royal  mistress,  who,  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  acknowledged  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  no  prince  on  earth;  and  they  demanded 
that,  as  Moray  had  been  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  Elizabeth,  and  allowed  to  prefer  accusations 
against  his  sovereign,  a  similar  privilege  should  bo 
granted  to  Mary,  that  the  queen  might  hear  her 
defence  from  her  own  lips.  Elizabeth  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  injure  the  honour  of  their  sovereign,  or 
to  assume  over  her  the  office  of  a  judge,  but  declared 
that  sho  could  not  admit  her  into  her  presence 
until  the  causo  was  decided.*  Tho  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  acted  as  president,  informed  Moray 
that  his  defence  at  the  York  conference  was  con- 
sidered inconclusive;  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  regent  to  speak  out  moro  freely,  he 
added  —  "Her  majesty  principally  wishes  that, 
upon  tho  hearing  of  this  great  cause,  the  honour 
and  estate  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  may  bo  preserved, 
and  found  sincerely  sound,  whole,  and  firm ;  but  if 
she  shall  be  justly  proved  and  found  guilty  of  tho 
murder  of  her  husband — which  were  much  to  bo 
lamented— she  shall  either  be  delivered  into  your 
hands,  upon  good  and  sufficient  sureties  and  assur- 
ances for  the  safety  of  her  life  and  good  usage  of 
her,  or  else  sho  shall  continuo  to  be  kept  in  Eng- 
land, in  such  sort  as  neither  tho  princo  her  son, 
nor  you,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  shall  be  in  any  danger 
by  her  liberty.  And  for  tho  time  to  come,  her 
majesty  will  maintain  the  authority  of  tho  said 
prince  to  be  king,  and  the  government  of  the  realm 
by  you,  tho  Earl  of  Moray,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland."  f 

By  this  declaration,  tho  regent  felt  considerably 
re-assured,  and,  addressing  tho  commissioners,  said 
that  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  he  entered  upon 
this  odious  task ;  that  he  and  his  party  had  ever 
been  averse  to  publish  anything  to  the  dishonour 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and  that,  rather  than  accuso 
her  before  foreigners,  they  had  already  suffered  in 
their  own  reputation,  and  would  willingly  suffer 
much  more — evcu  exile  itself  j  but  that  the  violcnco 
and  importunity  of  the  opposite  faction  constrained 
them  to  produce,  in  their  own  defence,  those  ac- 
cusations which  they  had  hitherto  withheld,  and 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  still  gladly 
consign  to  oblivion. J 

Before,  however,  producing  their  accusation  and 
the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported,  the  regent 
required  an  assurance,  under  the  queen's  hand,  such 
as  he  had  demanded  at  York.  To  this  Cecil,  with 
feigned  indignation,  pertly  replied,  that  ho  had  al- 
ready received  ample  assurance,  and  that  it  ill  be- 
came the  regent  to  suspect  or  doubt  the  word  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  "  Where,"  he  demanded,  "  is 
your  accusation?"— "It  is  here,"  answered  John 

•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188,  189,  23rd  November.  1568. 
t  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  202;  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part 
ii..  pp.  109-113. 
t  Anderson,  vol  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  US,  118. 
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Wood,  the  regent's  secretory,  who  sat  beside  him  at 
Hie  regent's     tho  tabic,  at  the  same  time  pluck- 
accusation  «ur-  ing  tll0  document  from  his  bosom  : 
rcpUtiouslv        P  .    ,  ,  ,        .  ' 

laid  before  the  11  18  here,  and  here  it  must  re- 
conference.  main  till  we  see  the  queen's  hand- 
writ"  •  At  thin  instant,  Bothwcll,  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  who,  in  common  with  Morton,  Lindsay,  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Buchanan,  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  timid  policy  of  the  regent,  and  was 
desirous  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  stepping 
hastily  up  to  Wood,  snatched  the  paper  from  his 
hand,  and,  running  towards  the  table,  laid  it  before 
the  English  commissioners.  Wood  rushed  after 
him,  amid  the  ill-suppressed  laughter  of  the  spec- 
tators of  this  strange  scene,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  bishop  from  accomplishing  his  purpose.  The 

Extraordinary    ^io  waa  caa^*  ^e  long-*up- 

Kcene  in  Uie  pressed  accusation  against  Mary 
conference.     wag  now  jn  tj,e  hands  of  her 

enemies.  It  is  Buspected  that  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  was  tho  result  of  a  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement between  Wood  and  Cecil,  with  the 
concurrence  of  such  of  the  regent's  commissioners 
as  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  Mary.f  Be  this 
as  it  may,  such  an  unseemly  scramble  was,  if 
not  supremely  ludicrous,  certainly  very  unbefitting 
the  dignity  of  such  grave  personages,  and  on  such 
a  momentous  occasion.  The  regent,  seeing  his 
policy  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  baffled,  was 
confounded  and  dismayed ;  while  Cecil,  smiling 
complacently,  was  delighted  to  see  his  embar- 
rassment. Lord  William  Howard  vociferously  ap- 
plauded the  dexterity  of  Bishop  Turpy,  as  Orkney 
was  facetiously  called,  and  Lethington,  in  despair, 
whispered  in  tho  regent's  car  that  he  had  ruined 
his  cause  for  ever.  J 
The  accusation  set  forth,  in  strong  and  distinct 
The  regent's  language,  that,  while  Bothwell 
accuKation.  waa  t}lc  chief  perpetrator  of  the 
murder  of  tho  late  king,  Mary  was  in  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  horrid  crime ;  that  it  was  com- 
mitted not  merely  with  her  consent,  but  at  her 
special  desire ;  and  that  she  actually  assisted  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  the  plan.  This,  it  was 
alleged,  was  evident  from  her  having  openly  in- 
terfered to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice  at  the  trial 
of  Bothwell,  and  still  more  from  her  precipitate 
and  scandalous  marriage  with  that  nobleman.  At 

Tho  Earl  of    *n'8  Cr^ca^  moment,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  up-     Lennox  opportunely  appeared  be- 
pears  at  the     forc  the  tribunal,  and,  with  tears  in 
CMcu^.nMary.    his  eyes,  accused  Queen  Mary  of 
having  conspired  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  demanded  justice.    He  declared  that  he 
had  hitherto  despaired  of  obtaining  justice  at  the 
hands  of  man ;  but  now  that  the  Queen  of  England, 
whose  natural  born  subject  his  son  was,  had  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  the  trial  of  this  great 
cause,  he  placed  his  case  with  enure  confidence  in 


•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  96,  97. 
t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  96. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  119 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p. 


tho  hands  of  their  lordships.*   It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  appearance  of  Lennox  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  spontaneous  movement  on  his  part. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  presumption 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  adding  greater  solemnity 
to  tho  proceedings,  and  greater  weight  to  any 
accusation  that  might  be  brought  forward  against 
Mary.  Her  commissioners,  perplexed  and  alarmed 
at  tho  nature  and  extent  of  the  accusation  against 
their  mistress,  deliberated  for  two  days  on  the 
courso  they  should  pursue. t    In  conformity  with 
their  instructions,  however,  before  breaking  up 
the  conference,  they  indignantly  repelled  as  false 
and  calumnious  the  imputations  which  had  been 
made  on  tho  honour  of  their  mistress,  and  com- 
plained that  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  law  and 
justice  should  have  been  tolerated  in  England. 
Writing  to  the  English  commissioners,  they  say, 
"  My  lords,  wo  are  heartily  sorry  to  hear  that  our 
countrymen  intend  to  colour  their  most  unjust, 
ungrateful,  and  shameful  doings  against  their 
natural  sovereign,  liege  lady,  and  mistress,  who 
hath  been  so  beneficial  to  them.   Her  grace  hath 
made  them,  from  mean  men,  earls  and  lords; 
and  now,  without  any  evil  deserving  on  her  port,  in 
either  deed  or  word,  to  any  of  them,  she  is  thus 
recompensed  with  calumnious  and  false  reports, 
and  slandered  to  her  reproach  in  this  great  matter, 
whereof  they  that  now  pretend  herewith  to  ex- 
cuse their  treason  were  tho  first  inventors — having 
written  with  their  own  hands  that  devilish  bond, 
the  conspiracy  for  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent 
young  gentleman,  Henry  Stewart,  late  spouse  of 
our  sovereign,  and  presented  her  in  marriage  to 
their  wicked  confederate,  James  Earl  Bothwell,  as 
was  mado  manifest  before  ten  thousand  people  in 
Edinburgh."  J  They  further  denounced  Moray  and 
his  party  as  "  rebels  and  calumniators,"  whose  ex- 
ample might  prove  dangerous  to  other  princes ;  and 
go  on  to  say,  "  If  this  in  them  be  tolerated,  what 
prince  lives  upon  the  faco  of  the  earth  whose  ambi- 
tious subjects  may  not  invent  some  slander  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  supreme  authority  during  their 
lifetime  ?    Your  wisdoms  well  understand  how  far 
their  doings  exceed  the  bounds  permitted  to  subjects 
in  the  holy  and  sacred  Scriptures,  and  violate  the 
loyal  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  native  princes." 

Mary's  commissioners  now  demanded  an  imme- 
diate audience  of  Queen  Elizabeth.§  « »   j  . 
tj  •        .      ,  .  •  .    *  *  Mary's  eommu- 

Being  admitted  into  her  presence,  uoners  demand 

they  solemnly  protested  against  and  obtain j 
tho  irregular  and  unjust  mauner 
in  which  the  proceedings  had  been 
conducted.  They  reminded  her  of  her  royal  promise, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  their  mistress,  no  procedure 
should  be  permitted  to  bo  taken  that  might  in  the 

•  "  The  Journal  or  Third  Session  of  the  Commissioners, 
29th  November,  1668, "  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp. 
121, 122.  f  Lain*.       »•  P  1W-  , 

J  "  A  letter  from  the  commissioners  of  the  Queen  of 
8cota  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Ut 
December,  1568,"  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  129| 13U- 

f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209-213. 
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(lightest  degree  affect  her  honour  and  dignity,  or 
cinpromise  her  royal  authority;  and  they  justly 
tomplained  that  this  promise  hod  been  grossly  vio- 
lated; that  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  not 
«lj  allowed,  but  encouraged  to  traduce  the  honour 
rf  their  sovereign  by  the  falso  and  calumnious 
imputation  of  a  horrid  and  unnatural  crime ;  and 
they  now  reiterated  their  demand  that,  in  common 
jtstice,  their  mistress  should  be  permitted  to  appear 
personally,  and  be  heard  in  her  own  defence ;  and 
Ac,  in  the  meantime,  her  traitorous  accusers  should 
be  arrested  and  kept  in  custody  until  brought  to 
answer  the  charges  mado  against  them.* 

Elizabeth  was  at  first  embarrassed  by  tho  bold- 
Mss  of  this  demand.    That  it  was  just  and  reason- 
able she  could  neither  doubt  nor  deny ;  but  com- 
pliance with  it  formed  no  part  of  her  tortuous 
policy.  Her  mean  and  spiteful  malignity  had  been 
•o  far  gratified  by  the  public  production  of  a 
molting  accusation  against  her  unfortunate  kins- 
w<mn ;  but  her  triumph  was  not  complete  until  she 
wriincd  possession  of  the  alleged  proofs  of  Mary's 
pii.lL   Her  crafty  mind  was  not  wanting  in  expe- 
dients to  accomplish  this  end.   Addressing  Mary's 
rcn-.mi-vsioners,  she  remarked  that  the  Queen  of 
Beats  had  on  undoubted  right  to  be  heard  in  her 
own  vindication,  but  that  the  regent  and  his  party 
having,  in  their  own  defence,  accused  the  queen  of 
being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  it 
proper  that  they  should  first  be  called  on  to 
produce  such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  possess 
to  substantiate  their  accusation.    She  declared  she 
had  never  believed  her  sister  to  be  guilty,  and  that 
the  only  reason  for  hitherto  refusing  her  a  personal 
interview  was  on  account  of  the  scandalous  impu- 
tations under  which  she  lay ;  but,  having  resolved 
to  send  for  the  commissioners  and  demand  their 
proofs,  she  would  afterwards  willingly  hear  the 
queen  in  her  own  vindication. t    Mary's  commis- 
sioners expressed  indignation  and  astonishment  at 
the  manifest  partiality  and  injustice  of  allowing 
parties  who  stood  charged  with  the  guilt  of  treason, 
in  a  most  aggravated  form,  and  who  ought  conse- 
quently to  bo  placed  on  their  own  defence,  to  come 
forward  a  second  time  as  the  accusers  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  that  too  before  that  sovereign  had  been 
permitted  to  be  heard  in  her  own  justification ; 
and  they  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  be  no 
parties  in  any  subsequent  proceedings,  aud  that 
nothing  hereafter  to  be  done  should  receive  their 
consent,  or  in  any  degree  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  queen,  their  mistress.? 

It  has  been  noticed  as  a  strong  presumption  of 
Mary's  guilt,  or  at  least  of  her  complicity  in  the 
transaction  in  question,  that  on  the 


*  Goodsll,  toL  ii.  pp.  213—219;  Correspondence  of  La 
Motte  F6>*lon,  10th  Dec.,  1568,  vol.  i.  p.  38-51 ;  Mignet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  46;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  209;  Cslderwood,  vol.  ii. 
p.  466. 
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proposing  a  compromise,  in  virtue  of  which  he  and 
his  accomplices,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, might  once  more  be  admitted  into  tho  favour 
of  their  sovereign,  and  this  painful  dispute  be 
finally  set  to  rest.*  But,  in  justice  to  Mary,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  proposal  did  not 
emanate  from  her,  but  from  her  commissioners 
alone,  without  her  knowledge  or  consent  ;t  and 
that,  whether  or  not  tho  alleged  proofs  afforded 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  guilt,  would,  after  all,  be 
only  matter  of  opinion,  on  which  different  minds 
would  adopt  opposite  views,  according  to  prejudice 
or  their  capability  of  weighing  evidence;  while  her 
commissioners  were  naturally  anxious  that  nothing 
farther  should  be  adduced  to  strengthen  suspicion, 
and  thus  leave  a  stain  or  a  doubt  on  the  reputation 
and  honour  of  their  mistress.  Elizabeth,  however, 
rejected  tho  proposal  as  incon-  p.iiiabcth 
sistent  with  the  honour  of  her  rein*™  her 
royal  cousin,  and  insisted  that  a  ««»»ent  to  a 
queen  labouring  under  so  horrible  cotnPron,l,«- 
an  imputation  ought,  in  justice  to  herself,  to  enter 
into  no  compromise;  and  that,  as  Moray  and  his 
associates  had  presumed,  in  order  to  justify  their 
own  proceedings,  to  prefer  such  an  odious  charge 
against  their  sovereign,  they  were  bound  to  provo 
what  they  had  advanced,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
nounced at  once  as  traitois  against  their  queen's 
authority,  and  calumniators  of  her  character. J  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  that,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  conference,  the  regent  should  be  called  on, 
in  his  own  defence,  to  produce  evidence  of  tho 
truth  of  his  allegations  against  the  Queeu  of  Scots, 
his  rightful  sovereign. 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  6th 
of  December,  tho  Bishop  of  Ross  M(?ctinR  of  ^ 
and  his  associates  demanded  ad-  conference, 
mission.    They  complained  of  the      fith  1)tc- 
violation  of  Elizabeth's  promises  of  friendship, 
as  well  as  of  the  shameful  departure  from  all 
the  ordinary  rules  and  forms  of  justice  by  which 
these  proceedings  had  been  characterised;  and 
declared  that,  as  the  Queen  of  England  had  de- 
termined to  receive  from  the  regent  his  proofs  of 
his  injurious  allegations  against  their  sovereign, 
before  she  was  permitted  to  be  heard  in  her  own 
defence,  they  were  compelled  to  dissolve  the  con- 
ference.   They  then  delivered  a  written  protest,  in 
which  they  formally  declared  that    Prolyl  of  tho 
they  would  hold  as  null  and  void  J!i*h,°P  of  1\KU; 
anything  that  might  subsequently  MttrVVco™inU- 
bc  done  against  the  honour  or    tionem  from 
royal  dignity  of  the  queen,  their  the  conference, 
mistress.  §    Cecil  declined  to  receive  this  protest, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  founded  on  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  answer  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but 
Mary's  commissioners  withdrew,  repeating  that 
they  would  neither  treat  nor  appear  again. || 

*  Andcrton,  vol.  iv.,psrt  ii.,  pp.  135,  137.  The  Journal 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  lingUnd,  4th  Dec,  1568;  MigneL 
vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  48. 

+  Tytler,  rol.  vii.  p.  211.         t  Goodsll,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  followed  by  tho 
withdrawal  of  Mary's  commissioners,  a  step  which, 
according  to  common  justice,  as  well  as  all  law  and 
prccedont  in  such  matters,  should  have  terminated 
tho  conference,  the  commissioners  of  tho  English 
queen,  in  obedience  to  her  command,  summoned 
Moray  and  his  associates  before  them,  and  delivered 
to  them  a  message  from  Elizabeth,  which  may  be 
pronounced  a  masterpiece  of  hypocrisy  and  mean 
artifice.  They  declared  that  the  queen,  their  mis- 
tress, had  commanded  them  to  testify  to  the  regent 
her  high  indignation  and  displeasure  at  his  conduct, 
in  having  so  grossly  violated  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign as  to  accuse  her  of  such  an  odious  and  un- 
natural crime,  and  that  he  was  now  required  to  de- 
fend himself.  They  stated  to  him  and  his  friends 
that  "  tho  queen's  majesty  thought  it  very  strange 
that  they,  being  native  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  should  accuse  her  of  so  horrible  a  crime,  hate- 
ful both  to  God  and  man— a  crime  against  law 
and  nature — which,  if  their  accusation  were  true, 
would  render  her  infamous  in  tho  sight  of  all 
princes  in  the  world.  Her  majesty,  therefore,  had 
willed  her  commissioners  to  tell  them  that,  although 
in  this  deed  they  had  forgotten  their  duties  of 
allegiance  towards  their  sovereign,  she  did  not 
mean  to  forget  the  love  of  a  good  sister,  a  good 
neighbour,  and  a  good  friend  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots."  • 

This  piece  of  artful  perfidy  was  followed  by  the 
The  regent  effect  so  long  desired  by  Elizabeth, 
produces  his    and  pursued  through  a  labyrinth 

Mitr0"/*  uUt     °f  treacncroua  such  as  has 

Mi 8  Ru       „0  payajiyi  jn  history.  The  regent, 

thus  placed  in  a  dilemma,  at  lost  laid  his  proofs 

before  the  English  commissioners.  These  consisted 

of  the  depositions  of  some  servants  of  Darnley,  and 

the  confessions  made  upon  the  scaffold  by  Hepburn, 

Hay  of  Tallo,  and  Powrie,  who  were  executed  for 

the  murder  of  the  late  king  ;  the  Book  of  Articles, 

drawn  up  for  tho  instruction  of  the  Scottish 

council,  and  containing  tho  examinations  of  Dal- 

gleinh,  Fowric,  Hepburn,  nnd  liny ;  the  Acts  of 

the  Scottish  parliament,  confirming  the  authority 

of  the  regent  rind  the  abdication  of  the  queen  ;  and, 

finally,  both  the  originals  and  certified  copies  of 

the  letters,  sonnets,  and  other  documents  said  to 

have  been  found  in  the  silver  casket,  and  which 

Elizabeth  had  already  privately  examined.! 

The  whole  evidence  against  the  Scottish  queen 

having  now  been  laid  before  the  commissioners,  it 

might  be  supposed  that  nothing  farther  remained 

but  to  pronounce  judgment.    The  malignity  of  the 

English  queen,  however,  was  not  yet  fully  gratified. 

"With  a  view  still  more  effectually  to  ruin  the 

reputation  of  Mary,  she  desired  to  bring  the  cause 

before  a  more  numerous  and  public  tribunal. 

For  this  purpose  she  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 

Privy  Council,  and  deputed  the  Earls  of  North- 

•  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  146,  147. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  150—154,  165—173 ; 
Qoodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  and  257-259;  Culdcrwood,  vol. 
U.  p.  4(30. 


umbcrland  and  Westmoreland,  both  of  whom 
Catholics,  and  tho  Earls  of  Shrews-  n^^g  of  ^ 
bury,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and  Privy  Council, 
Warwick,  to  assist  in  the  deli-     14"»  li- 
berations.*   The  meeting  took  place  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  on  the  14th  of  December;  and,  from 
some  expressions  of  Cecil's  in  a  letter  to  Norris,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  was  at  first  an  intention 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  decision.f  Their 
lordships  having  been  first  sworn  to  secrecy,  the 
whole  evidence  against  tho  Queen  of  Scots  was 
laid  before  them;  and  sundry  authentic  letters 
written  by  her  to  Elizabeth  were  compared  with 
those  found  in  the  silver  casket.    After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  handwriting  and  the  ortho- 
graphy, which,  at  that  period,  was  in  some 
measure    arbitrary,    tho  council   Declaration  of 
declared  they  could  find  no  differ-    &°  wh- 
ence between  them.  X   Yet  still,  instead  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  the  cause  before  them,  they 
went  no  farther  than  to  signify  their  general 
approbation  of  the  course  pursued  by  their  so- 
vereign. 

Elizabeth,  thus  fortified,  began  to  throw  off  the 

mask.    She  sent  for  the  Scottish  ,  . 

.    .  ,  .  ,        ...  Elizabeth 

commissioners,  ana  informed  tnem,     semi*  njr^in 

in  reply  to  their  reiterated  demand  for  Mary's 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  bo  eominiasioneri. 
admitted  to  a  personal  defence,  that,  after  what  had 
just  transpired,  it  was  more  than  over  imperative 
upon  her,  from  a  due  regard  to  her  own  honour,  to 
refuse  to  accede  to  such  a  demand.  There  were  three 
ways,  she  said,  open  to  the  Scottish  jjcr  proposal* 
queen :  cither  she  might  send  to  to  them, 
court  some  confidential  person  charged  with  her 
defence ;  or,  Elizabeth  would  send  commissioners 
to  receive  it  j  or,  lastly,  Mary  might  instruct  her 
own  commissioners  to  defend  her  cause.  She 
added,  that,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  declined  to 
avail  herself  of  any  one  of  theso  methods,  6uch 
a  refusal  would  be  considered  tantamount  to  an 
admission  of  her  guilt.§  The  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
his  friends  once  more  vehemently  protested  against 
the  flagrant  injustice  with  which  their  sovereign 
had  been  treated,  aud  insisted  that,  as  she  had  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  defending  herself — a  privi- 
lege freely  accorded,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  common 
malefactors — she  should  be  permitted  forthwith  to 
return  to  Scotland  or  to  retire  to  France ;  and  farther, 
as  their  own  services  were  no  longer  required, 
they  requested  their  dismissal.  To  this  Elizabeth 
answered,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  Bolton 
and  confer  with  their  mistress,  but  should  not  be 
bo  permitted  to  quit  the  kingdom  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter 

•  Anderson,  vol.iv..  part  ii.,  p.  170. 

t  Cabala,  p.  155 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  213. 
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to  Mary,  in  which,  as  well  aa  in  all  her  subsequent 
Elizabeth  writes    letters  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  we 
to  Mary.        no  longer  meet  with  those  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  affection  which  she  had  so 
hypocritically  employed  in  all  her  former  commu- 
nications.   On  this  occasion,  she  blamed  Mary's 
commissioners  for  breaking  up  the  conference 
without  replying  to  tho  regents  accusation,  and 
then  added,  "We  have  long  been  very  sorry  for 
your  mishaps  and  great  troubles,  but  we  find  our 
sorrows  now  doubled  in  beholding  such  things  as 
are  produced  to  prove  yourself  the  cause  of  all  the 
same.    And  our  grief  therein  is  also  increased,  in 
that  we  did  not  think  at  any  time  to  havo  Been  or 
heard  matters  of  so  great  apparancc  and  moment 
to  charge  and  condemn  you ;  nevertheless,  both  in 
friendship,  and  nature,  and  justice,  we  aro  moved 
to  cover  these  matters,  and  stay  our  judgment,  arid 
not  to  gather  any  sense  thereof  to  your  prejudice, 
before  we  hear  of  your  direct  answer  thereunto."  • 
Before  concluding,  Elizabeth  urged  Mary  to  send 
ss  answer  by  one  of  the  three  methods  proposed  to 
her  commissioners.   It  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  this  was  really  the  point 
to  which  she  was  most  desirous  of  bringing  the 
matter,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  her  object 
was  to  intimidate  Mary,  so  as  to  induce  her  to 
ratify  her  abdication,  to  continue  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  consent  to  her  infant  son  being  brought 
thither  also,  to  bo  placed  under  Elizabeth's  pro- 
tection.   At  all  events  we  find  Elizabeth,  the  very 
next  day,  propounding  this  scheme  in  a  private 
.  A.       communication   to  Knollys,  in 
writes  to       whasc  keeping  Mary  then  was. 
Kmllys  to  urgo  She  expressed  herself  desirous  of 
Mary  to  resign    proceeding  no  farther  in  the  cause 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  much  better  to  persuade 
Mary  to  resign  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  Moray,  and  to  agree  to  reside  in  England ;  while 
the  infant  prince,  for  his  safety,  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  queen.  The 
more  effectually  to  gain  Mary's  consent,  she  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  whole  cause  so  long  under 
trial  should  be  consigned  to  perpetual  silence ;  t 
and  she  artfully  instructed  Knollys  to  make  it 
appear  to  Mary  as  if  this  suggestion  was  made  by 
himself. 

Rejecting  with  indignation  this  insidious  pro- 
Mary  rejects  posal,  as  derogatory  to  her  honour, 
the  proposal.  Mary  wrote  to  her  commissioners, 
directing  them  to  demand  inspection  both  of  the 
originals  and  copies  of  the  letters  and  other  writ- 
ings that  hud  been  produced  ogainst  her,  declaring 
her  readiness,  when  this  was  done,  to  give  in  such 
answers  as  would  not  only  fully  establish  her  own 
innocence,  but  prove  her  enemies  to  have  been 
themselves  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  which  they  charged  upon  her,  their  sove- 
reign.   Though  clothed  in  the  diction  of  the  aix- 

*  Letter  from  Elisabeth  to  Man-,  21st  Dec,  15C8 ;  An- 
dcr -n,  to!,  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  183,  184. 
f  GoodaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i 9,  22nd  Dec,  1668. 


teenth  century,  this  document,  which  is  still  extant, 
exhibits  little  or  none  of  that  heavy,  lumbering 
style  so  common  in  writers  of  that  period.   It  is 
fresh,  eloquent,  vigorous,  pathetic ;  and,  with  some 
slight  verbal  alterations,  might  very  well  pass  for  a 
production  of  the  present  day.    "  Forasmuch,"  she 
says, "  as  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his    Msry'i  letter 
adherents,  our  rebellious  subjects,        to  her 
havo  added  unto  their  pretended  "Ha0"""**™- 
excuses,  produced  by  them  for  colouring  of  their 
horrible  crimes  and  offences  committed  against  us, 
their  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  in  these  words: 
— *  That  as  the  Earl  of  Bothwcll  hath  been  prin- 
cipal executor  of  tho  murder  committed  on  tho 
person  of  tho  late  Henry  Stewart,  our  husband,  so 
we  knew,  concealed,  devised,  persuaded,  and  com- 
manded the  said  murder.'   The  answer  which  wo 
think  good  to  be  given  them  in  our  name  thereon  is, 
they  have  falsely,  traitorously,  and  wickedly  lied ; 
imputing  unto  us  maliciously  tho  crime  whereof 
they  themselves  ore  authors,  inventors,  doers,  and 
some  of  them  proper  executors.    And  where  they 
alleged  that  wo  impeded  and  stopped  inquisition 
and  duo  punishment  to  be  made  of  the  said  mur- 
der, it  is  another  calumny ;  to  the  which  having 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  reply  produced  at 
York,  wherein  they  wero  stricken  dumb,  and  like- 
wise in  that  which  they  rehearse  of  our  marriage 
with  tho  Earl  Bothwcll,  think  not  necessary  to 
mako  them  further  answer,  but  to  refer  them  to 
the  answer  on  both  these  points  in  the  said  reply. 
And,  as  to  when  they  allege  we  should  havo  been 
occasion  to  cause  our  son  follow  his  father  hastily, 
they  cover  themselves  with  a  wet  sack.    And  that 
calumny  should  suffice  for  proof  and  inquisition  of 
all  the  rest.    For  the  natural  love  of  the  mother 
toward  her  child  confoundcth  them ;  and  the  great 
thought  that  we  ever  had  of  our  son  showeth  how 
shamefully  thev  ore  bold  to  set  forth,  not  onlv  that 
which  conformably  to  tho  mulico  and  impiety  of 
their  hearts  they  judge  in  others  by  their  own 
proper  affection,  but  of  that  whereof  in  their  con- 
science they  know  tho  contrary."*    She  farther 
goes  on  to  maintain,  that  tlicir  sole  object  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  person,  and  usurp  her 
authority  j  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  had 
feigned  a  wish  to  free  her  from  the  power  of  tho 
Earl  of  Bothwcll,  who  had  seized  her  person  with 
tlicir  consent ;  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  of 
which  they  themselves  had  been  guilty ;  and  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  their  own 
accomplices.    Before  concluding,  she  formally  re- 
tracts her  abdication,  as  having  been  extorted  from 
her  by  force,  f 

Mary's  commissioners,  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mand, did  not  fail  to  accuse  Moray  and  his  confe- 
derates of  the  crime  which  they  had  imputed  to 
their  sovereign.  J    This  unexpected  denunciation 

*  Letter  front  Mary  Stewart  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord 
Hemes,  and  the  Abbot  of  KiUinniug,  I'Jth  December, 
1668 ;  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  2b0 ;  Calderwood,  voL  ii. 
pp.  463,  464.  f  Ibid. 

;  Goodail,  vol.  L  pp.  271,  272;  Loins,  vol  L  p.  178. 
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greatly  perplexed  Elizabeth,  who  took  time  to  de- 
Mitry's  com-    li^™16  on      matter,  and  to  con- 
miMioncn      suit  with  Cecil  as  to  the  course  she 


i  Moray  should  pursue.  In  the  meantime, 
denit^^ftho  however  the  Bishop  of  Ross  de- 
murder  of  mandcd  an  audience.  His  mistress, 
Darnley.  h0  gajjf  was  prepared  to  answer  her 
accusers  so  soon  as  she  had  access  to  the  writings, 
or  at  least  copies  of  the  writings,  that  had  been 
produced  in  evidence  against  her ;  and  he  now, 
peremptorily  required  that,  in  common  justice, 
these  documents  should  be  furnished  to  her,  that 
she  might  prove  her  calumniators  to  bo  the  authors 
of  the  murder  they  denounced,  and  expose  them 
as  liars  and  traitors  before  the  whole  world.  This 
demand,  so  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  Elizabeth 
attempted  to  evade,  by  falling  back  on  the  original 
proposal  of  an  abdication  and  a  compromise ;  but 
ltoss  promptly  replied,  that  he  was  commanded 
by  his  mistress  to  declare,  onco  for  all,  that  she 
never  would  consent  to  this  proposal ;  that,  on  the 
production  of  the  letters  she  was  ready  to  defend 
herself;  that  she  was  even  willing,  on  honourable 
aud  safe  conditions,  to  extend  her  royal  clemency 
to  her  adversaries,  notwithstanding  their  aggra- 
vated offences ;  but  that,  to  enter  into  any  compro- 
mise with  them,  or  to  resign  her  rightful  authority, 
would  be  to  accuse  herself;  that  this  was  a  course 
she  would  rather  die  than  adopt,  and  that  the 
last  words  sho  should  utter  should  be  those  of  a 
queen  of  Scotland.* 

By  this  resolution,  if  persevered  in,  Elizabeth's 
darling  scheme,  so  long  cherished  and  so  unscrupu- 
lously pursued,  was  effectually  frustrated.  She 
was  mortified  to  the  heart,  and,  like  a  perverse 
child,  testified  her  characteristic  impatience  of 
restraint  and  contradiction.  She  urged  Ross  to 
write  again  to  his  mistress,  but  he  firmly  refused. 
She  next  required  him  to  hold  a  conference  on  the 
matter  with  her  Privy  Council.  He  complied,  but 
would  not  move  one  hairVbreadth  contrary  to  his 
instructions:  ho  persisted  in  declaring  Mary's 
determination  to  be  final. 

With  a  view  to  weaken,  if  not  to  nullify  the 
The  Bishop  of  impression  mado  by  the  letters,  the 
ltosg  write*  to  Bishop  of  Ross,  not  as  a  commis- 
Elizabeth.     gioner,  but  in  his  private  capacity, 
as  one  concerned  for  the  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  ho  sets  forth 
that  the  presumptions  of  Mary's  criminality,  aris- 
ing out  of  these  documents,  would  not  be  held 
sufficient  to  convict  any  private  person.    He  ar- 
gued that  it  could  not  be  verified  that  tho  letters 
were  written  by  her  hand,  and  that  it  was  highly 
improbable,  even  on  the  supposition  of  her  guilt, 
that  she  would  hazard  her  estate  and  character  by 
such  writings;  that,  moreover,  his  mistress  had  de- 
clared them  to  be  forgeries ;  and  that  several  persons 
were  known  to  be  able  successfully  to  counterfeit 
her  handwriting.    He  farther  urged,  with  some 
reason,  that  parties  who  had  been  traitors  to  their 
sovereign,  and  had  even  had  the  presumption  to 
•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 


imprison  her  person,  were  not  likely  to  scruple  to 
counterfeit  her  handwriting ;  and  that  persons  who 
themselves  stood  chargeable  with  the  crime  of 
treason,  could  not  be  lawful  accusers  or  witnesses 
in  such  a  case.  He  adds — "  If  they  would  press  to 
verify  their  cause  by  comparison  of  letters,  the 
same  is  not  sufficient,  cum  de  jure  fallcissimum  $it 
genu*  proband!,  per  eonjurationem  literarum;  that 
writings  which  are  written  in  form  of  missive 
letters  or  epistles  moke  no  faith,  specially  where  in 
the  same  no  words  depositire,  or  giving  express 
command  are  contained,  as  in  these  may  be  seen; 
and  also  that  they  are  not  subscribed  by  her,  sealed 
or  signetcd,  no  certain  date  of  year,  month,  or  day 
set  down."  •  Whether  this  letter  had  any  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  writings 
themselves,  or  even  authentic  copies  of  them,  the 
opinion  of  tho  Bishop  of  Ross  (though  an  adherent 
of  Mary),  addressed  to  the  English  queen  while  the 
documents  were  still  extant,  may  in  some  measure 
help  to  guide  the  judgment  of  posterity  on  the 
delicate  and  much  vexed  question  to  which  his 
letter  refers. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  tlw 
manifest  and  shameful  partiality  of  Elizabeth  in 
refusing  to  exhibit  to  Mary  the  writings  produced 
in  proof  of  her  guilt,  arose  from  some  secret  dread 
of  the  disclosures  which  might  follow,  tending  to 
criminate  Moray  and  his  associates,  whom  she  had 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  support ;  yet  the  de- 
mand was  in  it&elf  so  reasonable,  that,  although 
she  had  resolved  to  avoid  compliance  with  it,  she 
was  unwilling  to  incur  the  odium  of  an  explicit 
aud  final  denial.  Moray  earnestly  requested  per- 
mission to  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  plea  that  his 
adversaries  were  ondeavouring  in  his  absence  to 
raise  commotions  in  the  kingdom.  The  conference 
was  now  dissolved;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
that  Mary  would  revoke  her  resolution,  as  com- 
municated to  her  commissioners.  No  ingenuity, 
therefore,  could  find  a  plausible  pretext  for  further 
protracting  these  negotiations.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  pronounce  judgment.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  15G9,  Moray  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council,  to  receive  the  final  judg-  Elizabeth  pro- 
ment  of  Elizabeth  in  this  important  Bounces  judg- 
cause.  Cecil,  in  the  queen's  name,  mmV 
then  informed  them  that,  in  her  majesty's  opinion, 
"nothing  had  been  as  yet  adduced  against  hua 
(Moray)  and  his  adherents  that  might  impair  their 
honour  and  allegiance;"  while,  with  regard  to 
Mary,  "  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  had  been  mm- 
ciently  proven  or  shown  by  them  against  the  queen, 
their  sovereign,  whereby  the  Queen  of  England 
should  conceive  any  evil  opinion  of  her  good  sister. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  he  informed  Moray 
that  he  should  forthwith  receive  nermission  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  resume  his 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.  .  • 
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It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  utter  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  of  this  sentence;  these  must  be 
palpable  to  the  plainest  understanding.    As  ema- 
nating from  Elisabeth  herself,  after  so  many  dis- 
plays of  tortuous  and  contradictory  policy,  shuffling, 
evasion,  subterfuge,  and  tergiversation,  it  needs 
excite  no  surprise  ;  she,  like  the  unjust  judge, 
M  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  man."   But  it 
is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  that  men  like 
Cecil,  claiming  to  be  men  of  honour,  high  in  social 
position  and  official  .station,  and  ranking  among  the 
scutest  intellects  of  the  age,  should,  by  concurring 
in  such  a  judgment,  subject  themselves  to  the 
merited  condemnation  and  unmitigated  contempt 
of  posterity.    This  conclusion,  however,  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  Elizabeth's  original  po- 
licy; and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  resolved  on 
before  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  York,  as 
plainly  intimated  by  Norfolk  at  his  first  secret 
interview  with  the  regent.*   Nor  need  wo  be  at 
say  loss  to  discover  what  Elisabeth's  motive  was 
k  fas  instituting  proceedings  which  she  intended 
£roo  the  first  should  end  precisely  where  they 
brgsn,  and  leave  the  great  matter  in  dispute  just 
where  she  found  it.  That  object  was  unequivocally 
auuiifested  towards  the  conclusion.  It  was,  so  offect- 
oally  to  damage  the  reputation  of  her  unfortunate 
relative,  as  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  detain- 
ing her  as  a  prisoner  in  England ;  and  so  to  humble 
her  spirit  as  to  induce  her  to  consent  finally  to 
atify  her  abdication,  and  to  signify  her  willing- 
aess  that  the  infant  prince  should  be  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  English  queen.    Matters  being 
to  arranged,  Elisabeth  expected  to  be  able  to 
exercise,  though  indirectly,  a  paramount  influence 
in  Scottish  affairs,  especially  as  the  regent  would 
thai  be  indebted  to  her  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
nrthority,  and  partly  dependant  on  her  for  its 
continuance. 
The  last  scene  of  the  drama  had  yet  to  be  cn- 
The  recent     act*d  J  »nd  before  the  regent  re- 
confront*!  with  ceived  permission  to  depart,  ho 
Mary's       -was  once  more,  at  his  own  desire, 
confronted  with  Mary's  commis- 
sioners, t    A  meeting  of  the  English  council  was 
summoned  at  Hampton  Court.  There  were  present 
the  Duko  of  Norfolk;  the  Ear  la  of  Pembroke, 
Derby,  Bedford,  and  Leicester ;  Sir  William  Cecil, 
and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.   Ross  and  Hemes,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Moray,  Morton,  Lethington, 
Macgill,  Orkney,  Balnavcs,  and  Buchanan,  on  the 
other,  were  summoned  to  attend.   Cecil  opened 
the  proceedings  by  delivering  a  message  from  the 
queen,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  resolved  to  give 
permission  to  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his  adherents 
to  return  to  Scotland ;  but  a  report  having  been 
spread  abroad  that  they  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  king,  Moray  had  desired  to 
meet  the  deputies  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  now 
wished  to  know  whether,  in  their  own  name,  or  in 
that  of  their  mistress,  they  were  prepared  to  make 

•  8ee  *upra,  p.  92. 

t  GoodaQ,  vol.  ii.  p.  307 ;  Lain*,  "1.  i.  pp.  185,  186. 


such  an  accusation  against  him  and  his  friends.* 
Mary's  commissioners  replied,  that,  in  their  own 
name,  they  had  not  hitherto,  and  would  not 
now  prefer  any  accusation ;  but  that  thoy  had 
written  instructions  from  tho  queen,  their  mistress, 
to  accuse  Moray  and  his  party  as  the  chief  authors 
of  that  murder,  and  some  of  them  as  its  actual 
perpetrators;  that  these  instructions  had  been 
communicated  to  the  English  queen ;  and  that  tho 
charge  had  been  publicly  made,  and  never  departed 
from.  They  farther  declared,  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  inspect  the  writings  produced  against 
their  mistress,  or  authentic  copies  of  them,  they 
were  ready  not  only  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  to 
show  by  incontestable  evidence  who  tho  parties 
were  that  had  committed  this  foul  dced.f  Moray 
strongly,  and  with  great  apparent  indignation, 
asserted  his  innocence;  and  offered  to  proceed 
to  Bolton,  to  answer  to  the  charge  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sister.  He  was  told,  however,  that 
this  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  her  written  accusa- 
tion had  already  been  submitted  to  the  English 
queen.  What  result  was  expected  from  this  meet- 
ing does  not  very  clearly  appear;  but,  whatever 
was  its  object,  it  broko  up,  like  all  the  others, 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

Next  day  (12th  January)  the  regent  received 
permission  to  return  to  Scotland  \\  Tho  rejfeBt  re_ 
but  before  his  departure  he  was  ccirea  pt-rraiMion 
supplied  with  a  considerable  sum    to  return  to 
of  money  by  the  English  queen,  Scotland, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  support  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  the  authority  of  the  young 
king.  §   Shortly  after,  Mary's  deputies  were  again 
called  on  to  appear  before  a  meet-  M    f>  Jc 
ing  of  the  Privy  Council,  when     a^in  cu^U  * 
Cecil  informed  them  that  the  ori-     before  the 
ginal  writings  produced  against  PriTy Council> 
tho  Scottish  queen  had  been  delivered  back  to  the 
regent;  but  that  his  mistress  had  consented  to 
furnish  copies  of  them  to  Mary,  on  condition  of  her 
giving  a  declaration,  under  her  hand  and  seal,  that 
she  would  reply  to  the  charges  contained  in  them. 
The  deputies  replied,  that  two  written  declarations 
of  tho  kind  required  had  already  been  communi- 
cated to  the  English  queen,  and  that  to  ask  for 
more  would  only  be  productive  of  unnecessary  and 
inconvenient  delay.    They  complained  of  the  par- 
tiality and  injustice  which  had  been  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  these  proceedings ;  and  demanded 
to  know,  since  the  regent  and  his  associates  were 
permitted  to  depart,  why  this  privilege  was  still 
denied  to  their  mistress,  and  even  to  themselves. 
The  regent,  they  added,  ought  to  havo  been  de- 
tained to  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  if  the  Queen  of  England  was  really  desirous 
that  the  Scottish  queen  should  enter  on  her  defence. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  regent  had  en- 
gaged to  return  when  required,  and  that  they 
would  also  probably  bo  allowed  to  depart ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  she  could  not 

•  Goodsll,  rol.  ii.  p.  307. 
J  Ibid.,  p.  309. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  308. 
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be  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  deputies 
energetically  denouuet'd  this  iniquitous  determina- 

Their  rotest     t'°D'         w^^rew »  aflcr  having 
formally  protested  against  any- 
thing that  might  bo  dono  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
estate,  honour,  or  person  of  their  mistress,  and 
against  the  validity  of  any  document*  they  might 
cause  her  to  sign  during  her  captivity.* 
Mary,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  removed  from 
Marv  removed  Bolton  to  Tutbury,  as  being  at  a 
from  Bolton    greater  distance  from  the  Scottish 
to  Tutbury.     frontior .        transferred  from  the 
custody  of  Lord  Scropo,  brother-in-law  to  the  Duko 
of  Norfolk,  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.! 
She  arrived  at  Tutbury  on  the  3rd  February ;  and, 
four  days  afterwards,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord  Hcr- 
ries,  and  her  other  commissioners,  waited  on  her,  to 
present  her  with  the  account  they  had  prepared  of 
the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster,  and  to 
receive  her  approbation  of  their  proceedings.  I 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mary,  cxaspe- 
Marv's  efforts    ratcu>  at  lno  treatment  she  had 
for  her  own    received  at  tho  hands  of  her  per- 
delm-rance.    £fc0UB        unnatural  kinswoman, 
should  now  concert  measures  for  her  own  deliver- 
ance and  the  punishment  of  her  enemy.  With 
this  view  she  entered  into  correspondence  with  her 
partisans  in  Scotland,  and  encouraged  and  entreated 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  commence 
a  contest  on  her  behalf.  $   She  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest tho  court  of  France  in  her  favour,  to  excite 
the  Spaniards  to  an  invasion  of  the  island,  and  to 
rouse  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  England 
in  her  defence.  ||    In  the  meantime,  a  scheme  had 
Elisabeth      been  concocted  by  Elizabeth,  in  eon- 
plan*  the  sub-  junction  with  Cecil,  her  principal 
juration  of     minister,  for  drawing  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.      tattad  entirely  within  her  own 
control,  and  ultimately  bringing  that  country  under 
the  domination  of  England.    By  this  project, — an 
outline  of  which  in  the  handwriting  of  its  author 
is  still  extant,— the  young  prince  was  to  be  sent  by 
Moray  to  be  educated  in  England,  under  tho  in- 
spection of  Elizabeth ;  Moray  was  to  be  nominally 
continued  in  his  regency,  but  was  to  be  entirely 
dependant  on  the  English  queen,  by  whom  his 
whole  public  policy  was  to  be  dictated;  while  Mary 
was  to  be  persuaded,  by  certain  arguments  minutely 
detailed  by  Cecil,  to  remain  in  England.^ 

Mary  was  not  long  discovering  this  iniquitous 
plot,  and  having  communicated  it,  in  a  highly 
coloured  and  probably  somewhat  exaggerated  form, 
to  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  whole  country  was 
roused  to  indignation.  The  intelligence  flew  like 
lightning  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  It  was  represented  that  the  regent  had  Bold 

•  Ooodall,  toI.  U.  pp.  310,  313 ;  Tytler,  toL  vii.  p.  219; 
Lahanoff. 


t  Labanoff,  rol.  U.  pp.  279,  280,  286, 
j  Ibid.,  pp.  296,  297. 
4  Labanoff ,  Mignct,  rol.  ii.  pp.  64,  65. 
|  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

«J  MS.  Hritish  Museum,  Caligula  CI.  fol.  273,  22ud  De- 
irinbcr,  IOCS;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  223. 


Elizabeth 
issues  a  pro- 
clamation to 
the  Scottish 
people. 


his  country  to  the  English  queen,  "had  offered  to 
put  the  young  king  in  her  hands,  Conawmmt 
to  deliver  to  her  tho  castles  of  alarm  in  Scot- 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  to  knd- 
receive  English  garrisons  in  them,  and  to  do  hi 
endeavour  to  put  in  her  hands  all  tho  rest  of  tho 
strengths  of  the  realm  ;  that  the  regent  should  bo 
legitimated  and  proclaimed  successor,  if  the  young 
king  died  without  issue,  and  that  he  should  hold 
the  kingdom  in  fealty  and  homage  of  the  Queen 
of  England."  •  Among  other  rumours  far  too  im- 
probable  for  belief,  it  was  alleged  that  an  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  Bottling  the  English  suc- 
cession on  tho  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  had  engaged 
to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecil,  f  To  »hay 
tho  ferment  excited  by  these  re- 
ports, Elizabeth  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  she  specifically 
notices,  and  pointedly  denies,  every 
one  of  them  in  detail.  With  re- 
gard to  the  transference  of  the  young  prince  to 
England,  she  says,  "Although  it  is  truth  that 
some  motions  havo  been  made, — as  well  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  lady  his  wife,  being,  as  it 
is  known,  parents  to  the  late  murdered  father  of 
the  prince,  as  by  others, — that  if  hereafter  it  should 
be  seen  that  the  said  prince  could  not  safely  continue 
in  Scotland,  from  tho  attempts  of  the  murderers  of 
his  father,  and  others  his  mortal  enemies,  that 
then  ho  might  be  nourished  in  England,  under 
tho  custody  of  such  as  now  have  the  charge  of  him, 
and  are  known  to  have  most  tender  care  of  him. 
But  hereof  was  there  never  more  of  convention  or 
accord  s  neither  yet  was  there  heard  of  her  majesty 
any  word  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  or  any  of  his  com- 
pany, to  allow  of  any  removing  of  the  same  prince 
out  of  Scotland,  or  out  of  tho  charge  of  them  that 
now  have  his  custody."  J  This  statement,  though 
destitute  of  truth,  has  nevertheless  an  appearance 
of  candour,  which  must  have  told  in  Elizabeth's 
favour,  and  tended  to  re-assure  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Scotland. 

Moray,  though  he  had  received  permission  to 
return  to  Scotland,  was  in  no  haste  Moray's  dan- 
to  commence  his  journey.  Ho  had  gerousposi- 
placed  himself  in  a  very  cmbar-  Uoa- 
rassing  and  even  dangerous  predicament.  The 
Duko  of  Norfolk  was  greatly  enraged  against 
him  for  having  broken  the  promises  he  had  made 
at  York,  and  thus  damaged  the  causo  of  Mary,  and 
interposed  fresh  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  tho  dake's 
marriage,  so  ardently  desired,  with  that  princess  j 
and  as  tho  power  of  that  nobleman  was  paramount 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  through  which 
Moray  must  necessarily  pass  on  his  homeward 
journey,  he  was,  not  without  reason,  in  dread  of 
being  waylaid  and  assassinated  before  he  could 
reach  tho  Scottish  border.   Nor  was  this  all  |  the 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  473,  474;  Tvtlcr,  vol.  vii. 
p.  223.  f  Itobcrtson,  vol"  i.  p.  494. 
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at  his  having  accused  of  such  heinous 
the  Catholic  heir  to  the  English  throne,  to 
accession  the  Romish  party  looked  forward 
with  such  high  expectations;  and,  it  is  alleged, 
that  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  tho  regent  hod 
actually  been  organised,  with  tho  cognisance  of 
both  Mary  and  Norfolk,  and  the  execution  of  it 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.'    In  this 
perplexing  ond  perilous  situation,  Moray,  through 
the  intervention  of  Throckmorton,  sought  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Norfolk ;  t  during  which  he  expressed 
deep  contrition  for  what  ho  had  done,  but  declared 
that  he  was  involuntarily  drawn  into  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  had  pursued  through  the  stratagems  of  the 
English  qncen.    He  affirmed  that  his  only  motive 
far  having  engaged  at  all  in  this  distressing  con- 
troversy, was  his  desire  for  the  safety  of  the  young 
prince,  his  sovereign;  that  his  affection  for  his 
niter,  who  had  over  been  dear  to  him,  remained 
unaltered  ;  and  that,  if  she  would  only  renounce 
her  impious  marriage  with  Bothwcll,  and  espouse 
toot  honourable  person,  such  as  the  duke  him- 
seif,  he  vrould  be  happy  to  promote  the  union, 
convinced  as  he  was  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  both  nations.    Ho  even  mentioned  the 
aftair  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  dispatched  Robert 
Melvil  to  Mary  herself  on  the  same  errand,  and 
promised  to  use  his  influence  with  tho  Scottish 
Bobility  to  obtain  their  consent    By  these  pro- 
mises and  assurances  he  completely  succeeded  in 
Many  is  recon-  re-establishing  himself  in  the  fa- 
riled  to  Norfolk,  vour  of  Norfolk,  who  forthwith 
tent  injunctions  to  his  adherents  to  abstain  from 
obstructing  tho  progress  of  tho  regent ;  \  and,  at 
parting,  the  duke  pathetically  exclaimed,  "Earl 
of  Moray,  thou  hast  Norfolk',  life  in  thy  hands ! M  $ 
Moray  was  fully  aware  of  the  plots  which  had  been 
concocted  for  his  destruction,  and  had  the  precaution 
to  remain  several  weeks  in  London,  after  having 
obtained  leave  to  depart  || 

Even  Mary  herself  was  deceived  by  Moray's 
professions  and  promises.  She  had  a  numerous 
and  influential  party  in  Scotland  still  devoted  to 
her  cause ;  and  she  hod  appointed  as  her  lieute- 
nants the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley  5  to  the  first  of  whom  she  hud 
given  the  flattering  title  of  her  adopted  father. 
The  duke  had  the  whole  strength  of  the  Hamilton! 
at  his  command ;  the  influence  of  the  two  carls  was 
predominant  in  the  north ;  and  Lord  Boyd,  with 
other  powerful  nobles,  were  enthusiastic  in  her 


Mary  is  deceived 


cause.    Nevertheless,  Mary  was 


Moray's     so  far  imposed  upon  by  Moray's 
professions'  and  artifices,  that  she  enjoined  her  ad- 
promises.      herents  in  Scotland  to  abstain  in 
the  meantime  from  all  hostilities.   At  the  same 
time  tho  English  queen,  having  been  apprised  of 


•  Martin's  State  Papers,  p.  51 ;  MolviTs  Memoirs,  p.  99. 
f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  98. 

*  Ksifffl  Memoirs,  p.  99;  Lesley's  Negotiations,  An- 
derson, vol.  iii.  pp;  40,  41 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  224. 

j  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxui. ;  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
J6-39;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Moray's  danger  by  means  of  intercepted  letters 
and  sundry  reports,  thinking  her  own  credit  at 
stoke,  sent  strict  injunctions  to  tho  wardens  of  the 
northern  countirs.  that  when  tho  regent  came  near 
the  Borders  they  should  take  care  to  have  him  safely 
conveyed  into  Scotland.  Many  of  tho  courtiers, 
too,  offered  to  accompany  him  with  a  retinue  ;  hut 
this  ho  courteously  declined.  Lord  Home,  nl.-o, 
having  learned  that  the  hostile  lords  had  raised 
two  hundred  Liddesdule  men  for  tho  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  regent  between  Morpeth  and  Ber- 
wick, advertised  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Go\ernor  of 
Berwick,  of  the  circumstance,  and  Homy  arrive*  i-.i 
sent  post  to  tho  regent  himself,  .Notlsnd. 
desiring  him  to  bo  upon  his  2nd  Feb.,  1509. 
guard.  In  consequence  of  these  precautions,  and 
of  direct  instructions  from  Elizabeth  herself,  Moray 
was  escorted  to  Berwick  by  a  numerous  company 
of  armed  men,  and  he  reached  Scotland  in  safety 
on  tho  2nd  day  of  February,  106&* 

Tho  regent,  on  his  return,  found  tho  kingdom 
comparatively  tranquil ;  but  ho  was    Hc  ,ummons 
too  well  aware  of  the  strength  seonveotioQ 
and  deeply-rooted  hostility  of  his    **  furling, 
adversaries  to  allow  himt>clf  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  security.    On  tho  1 2th  of  Febru- 
ary hc  summoned  a  convention  at  Stirling,  con- 
sisting of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commissaries  of 
the  burghs,  and  obtained  from  thcra  a  general 
approbation  of  his  conduct  and  a  ratification  of  his 
proceedings  in  England.    He  next  gave  orders  for 
an  immediate  muster  of  his  troops,  and  marched 
without  loss  of  time  to  Glasgow,  determined  to 
surprise  his  enemies  before  they  had  leisure  either 
to  deliberate  or  to  organise  their  forccs.t 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault  having  now  returned 
to  Scotland,  his  adherents  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers, and  having  been  joined  by  Cassillis  and  Lord 
Herrics,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  as  the  queen's 
deputy,  commanding  that  no  orders  should  bo 
obeyed  except  those  which  wcro  issued  by  him- 
self and  such  persons  as  ho  might  appoint,  and 
stigmatising  the  regent  as  a  usurper.  X  Discon- 
certed, however,  by  the  activity  and  energy  dis- 
played by  Moray,  the  duke  and  his  adherents, 
whose  followers  lying  in  different  quarters  of 
the  kingdom  had  not  had  timo  to  unite  their 
strength,  were  reduced  to  tho  necessity  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation.    At  a  personal  conference 
held  witli  tho  regent  at  Glasgow,    ^  J)uke  rf 
on  tho  13th  of  March,  a  provi-  chatelherault 
sional  treaty  of  peaco  was  con-    and  hi*  purty 
eluded.*  It  was  stipulated,  on  tho  ^$Z£g? 
one  hand,  that  the  duke's  party 
should  acknowledge  the  young  king's  authority ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  all  who  had  been  forfeited 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  476,  477. 

f  MS.  Letter,  8Uto  Taper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  8th 
February,  1508-9 ;  ibid.,  same  to  some,  17th  February, 
1.508-9;  ibid.,  25th  February,  1568-9  ;  ibid.,  B  C,  Moray 
to  Sir  John  Foater,  15ih  March,  1568-9. 
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for  thoir  adherence  to  the  queen  should  be  restored, 
and  that  measures  consistent  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  should  be  taken  for  upholding  her 
honour  and  dignity.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  a 
committee  selected  from  the  nobles  on  both  sides, 
and  including  the  regent  himself,  the  duke,  the 

A  committee    Earls  of  Ar^le  and  Huntley, 
appointed  for  the  Morton,  Mar,  Atholl,  Glcncairn, 
pacification  0f   ana  Lord  Hcrries,  should  assemble 
the  kingdom.    &fc  Edinburgh  on  thc  10th  of  AprH> 

and  concert  measures  for  a  general  and  definitive 
pacification  of  tho  kingdom.  Finally,  the  reglnt 
agreed  that  tho  duke  and  his  adherents  should  be 
allowed  to  return  in  security  to  their  estates,  whilst 
they  consented  to  disband  their  forces,  and  to  sur- 
render, if  required,  themselves  or  their  eldest  sons 
as  securities  for  tho  due  performance  of  their  part 
of  the  treaty.*  This  arrangement  being  concluded, 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  repaired  to  Stirling,  to 
pay  homage  to  tho  young  king;  and  there  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  thc  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
and  Lord  Herries,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the 
regent  as  hostages ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
liberated  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Laugside.f 
The  regent,  with  his  characteristic  vigilance  and 

t».„  activity,  hastened  to  turn  to  ac- 

1  no  regent  » 

marches  his  count  the  interval  of  tranquillity 
troop*  to  the  thus  afforded  him.  Instead  of  dis- 
banding his  forces,  as  was  ex- 
pected, ho  marched  them  against  the  Border  free- 
booters, whose  excesses,  during  his  absence  in 
England,  had  given  rise  to  much  grievous  com- 
plaint and  alarm  throughout  thc  frontiers  of  both 
kingdoms.  In  this  expedition  ho  was  completely 
successful ;  and  he  and  his  followers,  animated  with 
fresh  confidence  in  their  own  prowess,  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  triumph. 

In  the  meantime,  Mary  and  her  friends  in  Eng- 
Schemea  of  Mary  hind  had  not  been  idle.  Plans 
and  her  friend*  had  been  secretly  formed  and  ma- 
in England.     tu,^  ar,d  negotiations  entered 
into  for  her  restoration;  and  the  French  king, 
having  nearly  completed  his  subjugation  of  tho 
Huguenots,  would,  it  was  hoped,  in  a  short  time 
be  at  leisure  to  render  assistance  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland.    Mary,  however,  alarmed  at  the  defec- 
tion of  her  adherents  and  their  recognition  of 
tho  young  king's  authority,  wroto  to  thc  duko 
and  Lord  Hcrries,  expressing  astonishment  and 
dissatisfaction  at  the  course  they  had  adopted.! 
Her  letters  reached  them  the  evening  before  the 
convention,  and  occasioned  them  such  poignant 
distress,  that  the  duke  wept  the  whole  night,  Hcr- 
ries even  fell  sick,§  and  both  resolved  to  retract 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  authority. 
On  the  morrow,  the  duke,  Herries,  Cassillis,  and 


*  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  15th  March,  1669 ; 
Tytlcr ;  La  Motte  Funelon,  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  300 
—302  ;  Mignet. 

t  Ty tier,  rol.  iii.  p.  226 ;  Cabbala,  p.  161 ;  Crawford's 
Memoirs,  p.  106 ;  HoberUon ;  Ty tier. 

;  Despatch  from  La  Motte  Fenelon  to  Charles  IX.,  6th 
Miy,  1»9;  Mignet.  }  Ibid. 


other  nobles,  who  composed  the  committee,  met  nt 
Edinburgh,  as  agreed  on.  Hunt-  Meeting  of 
ley  and  Argyle,  who  had  refused  the  committee 
to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  were  at  Edinburgh, 
not  present.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  proceedings, 
the  regent  handed  to  thc  duke  a  paper  containing 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  authority,  and 
desired  him  to  sign  it.  Thc  duke  objected  to  this 
demand  as  premature.  They  had  met,  he  said,  to 
deliberate  regarding  the  measures  to  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  their  captive  queen,  and  this  marter 
being  arranged  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  he  and 
his  adherents  were  prepared  to  sign  the  acknow- 
ledgment. They  had,  he  continued,  observed  every 
article  of  the  treaty ;  they  had  placed  themselves 
confidingly  in  his  power;  they  had  delivered 
hostages  into  his  hands,  and  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties were  now  at  his  disposal ;  but  they  acted 
in  reliance  on  his  honour,  and  trusted  that  he 
would  not  sully  his  own  reputation  by  deceiving 

them.    The  regent,  without  an-    _   _  , 

.  Thc  Duke  of 

swenng  this  remonstrance,  imme-  chatelhrnwlt 

diately  ordered  his  guards  to  arrest  and  Lord  Hemes 
the  duke  and  Herries.  The  latter  jjjgjj™' Xc^ie 
was  conveyed,  a  prisoner,  to  the 
castle  without  a  moment's  delay;  and  next  morn- 
ing the  duke  himself  was  subjected  to  the  same 
indignity,  both  being  placed  in  the  custody  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange.* 

This  unwarrantable  and  violent  stretch  of  au- 
thority excited  alarm  and  indig-    Popular  alarm 
nation  throughout  the  country,    •»«  indigna- 
and  alienated  from  the  regent  ? 
many  who  had  hitherto  been  his 
friends.    The  opposite  party  were 
exasperated  beyond  but  tho  regent  al- 

lowed them  no  time  to  rally.  He  immediately 
marched  his  troops  against  Argyle  and  Huntley, 
who  had  risen  in  arms  in  the  north,  and  who, 
in  fact,  had  nearly  the  whole  power  of  the  north- 
ern districts  at  their  command.  Intimidated, 
however,  by  the  bold  conduct  of  the  regent,  find- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and 
having  nothing  less  to  expect,  in  case  of  defeat, 
than  forfeiture  and  all  the  pains  of  treason,  they 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  him,  but  thought  it 
prudent  to  come  to  an  accommodation.  Argyle  was 
the  first  to  submit,  and  Huntley,  being  left  alone, 
soon  afterwards  followed  his  example.  On  the 
10th  of  May  they  met  at  St,  Andrew's,  signed  an 
acknowledgment  of  tho  authority  of  James  VI., 
surrendered  their  artillery  to  the  regent,  and  gate 
hostages  for  their  peaceable  behaviour  for  the  time 
to  comcf  Pursuing  his  advantage,  the  regent 
now  marched  his  army  into  the  The  regent  re- 
northern  highlands,  where  the  duces  the  elans 
clans  still  remained  faithful  in  to  obedience, 
their  allegiance  to  the  queen.    He  ravaged  the 

•  Mclvil's  Memoirs,  p.  219 ;  History  of  James  the  S«t, 
pp.  39,  40;  MS.  Letter  .State  Paper  Office.  Herries  to  r.h- 
aabeth,  6th  July,  1609 ;  Tytlcr;  Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  111. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  Lord  flumdoo 
to  Cecil,  19th  May,  1669;  8pottuwood,  p.  229;  Tyii«i 
Jlignct. 
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r,  took  possession  of  the  castle*,  levied  heavy 
fine*  on  all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  iu 
the  queen's  cause ;  and,  finally,  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing them  to  obedience,  and  compelling  them  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king. 
In  the  meantime,  a  numerous  and  influential 

Proposed  mnr-  P*1*^  had  btcn  wcrc^T  organised 

rinse  of  Mary  »"  England  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 

with  the  Duke  moting  a  marriage  bctwecu  Mary 

^Norfolk.  and  the  ])uke  of  Norfolk  Thu 

union  seemed  a  desirable  one  to  men  of  all  parties. 
The  health  of  Elizabeth  'was  in  such  a  precarion» 
condition,  and  had  been  liable  for  some  time  to 
wch  frequent  fluctuations,  that  she  was  not  ex- 
pected long  to  survive;  and  as  she  had  hitherto 
obstinately  refused  to  regulate  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  all  classes  looked  forward  with  appre- 
hension to  the  calamity  of  a  dynastic  war,  such  as 
hid  convulsed  and  desolated  the  country  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  in  consequence  of  the  rivnl  pretcu- 
iicns  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
marriage  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom 
vita  the  most  direct  descendant  of  Henry  VII., 
sad  the  nearest  relative  of  the  present  sovereign, 
seemed  to  give  assurance  of  an  easy  and  peaceable 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  was  therefore  looked 
on  as  a  very  desirable  event.  The  Protestant  party 
would  view  with  pleasure  the  elevation  of  Norfolk, 
who  professed  to  bo  a  Protestant,  to  a  position  in 
which  he  might  prove  a  bulwark  to  the  established 
Church  ;  and  the  Romanists  gladly  anticipated  the 
accession  of  a  princess  under  whose  rule  they  might 
confidently  hope,  if  not  for  ascendancy,  at  least 
.  toleration.  Accordingly,  the  scheme 
trc.  was  joyfully  acquiesced  in  by  a 
«piion  of  tho  large  part  of  the  nobility  and  other 
project.  persons  of  influence  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  the  former,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  tho  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Master  of  the  Queens  Household, 
the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland, 
Lord  Lumley,  and  other  noblemen,  all  Roman 
Catholics,  fully  concurred  in  the  project;  and  the 
Earls  of  Cumberland,  Bedford,  Sussex,  and  Derby, 
whom  Norfolk  consulted  on  the  subject,  gave  at 
least  a  tacit  approval.  Even  Leicester  himself  pro- 
fessed to  be  zealous  in  the  cause,  though  his  since- 
rity seems  open  to  suspicion.  Throckmorton  and 
Cecil  also  signified  their  approval,  and  contributed 
their  assistance.*  In  Scotland  the  scheme  received 
the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  regent  and  his 
secretary,  John  Wood,  and  was  actively  promoted 
by  Lethington  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  Norfolk 
looked  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  assistance. 
He  consulted  with  the  ambassadors  of  Erance  and 
Spain, f  and  received  from  them  an  assurance  of 
the  favourable  disposition  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns ;  t  nor  did  he  and  his  coadjutors  despair  of 

•  Lesley's  Negotiation*,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  61, 
62  ;  Camden's  Elizabeth,  Kcnnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  420;  Throck- 
morton to  Lethingtou.  20th  July,  1569  ;  Bobertaon,  Appen- 
dix xxxn  ;  Tytler ;  Mijrnet. 

t  Dwrpatchfrom  La  Motto  Fenclon,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

t  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Ander*on,  vol.  iiL  p.  03. 
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obtaining  the  assent  of  Klizabcth,  even  by  force, 
if  other  means  t>hould  fail.* 

Impatient  of  the  state  of  captivity  in  which  she 
was  so  long  and  unjustly  detained,  II  arv  writes  to 
and  reduced  to  desperation  by  tho  Elizabeth, 
discomfiture  and  dispersion  of  her  party,  Mary 
now  wrote  in  dignified  and  energetic  terms  to  the 
English  queen.  She  denounced  tho  violent  pro- 
endings  of  Moray,  who,  notwithstanding  Eliza- 
beth's pledges,  had  proceeded  to  put  down  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  treat  as  rehvls,  all  who  had 
remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  their  queen; 
and  hhe  requested,  once  for  all,  end  "  without  any 
further  trifling,"  to  be  explicitly  informed  whether 
or  not  Elizabeth  intended  to  restore  her  to  her 
country.  "  Any  other  answer,"  she  added,  "I  can- 
not but  take  to  be  a  refusal,  which  would  can*  me, 
to  my  great  regret,  to  accept  any  other  aid  that  it 
might  please  (»od  to  send  me."  t  Elizabeth,  whose 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  particularly  with 
France  and  Spain,  were  at  that  Elizabeth 
moment  in  a  very  precarious  state,  0\*n»  ncRous- 
was  justly  alarmed  by  this  menace;  11  *ltu 
and,  in  accordance  with  her  usual 
temporising  policy,  sought  to  avert  the  danger,  or 
at  least  to  postpone  the  crisis,  by  entering  into  a 
negotiation  with  tho  captive  queen.  Recognising 
the  Bishop  of  Moss  as  Mary's  ambassador,  she 
feigned  a  willingness  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
certain  proposals  made  by  tho  bishop,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  and  her  Privy  Council.  In  these 
proposals,  which  are  said  to  have  Elizabeth's 
been  drawn  up  by  Leicester,  J  it  proposal*, 
was  stipulated :  First,  that  the  Scottish  queen 
shall  not  disturb  the  government  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  or  the  legitimate  heirs  of  her  body,  by 
affecting  any  title  to  the  crown  during  their  life- 
time, provided  that,  in  their  defect,  the  title  of  tho 
Queen  of  Scotland  and  her  heirs  to  tho  succession 
be  fully  recognised.  Secondly,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  friendship  between  the  two  kingdoms  shall  bo 
entered  into  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  in  both 
countries.  Thirdly,  the  two  foregoing  stipulations 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  both  queens,  and 
scaled  with  their  seals,  having  first  been  ratified 
by  tho  parliaments  of  both  nations ;  and,  as  a 
further  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
she  will  procure  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to 
bo  securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  promises. 
Fourthly,  the  Queen  of  Scotland  shall  extend  her 
clemency  to  all  her  subjects  who  have  offended  her 
during  the  late  troubles,  provided  they  be  now 
willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  to  give  up  to 
her  keeping  the  young  prince  her  son,  to  restore  to 
her  her  jewels  and  other  property  of  which  they 
had  deprived  her,  and  to  deliver  over  to  her  tho 
strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  now  in  their  posses- 
sion. Fifthly,  all  concerned  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  "tho  murder  of  the  Into  king  shall  be 

•  Despatch  from  La  Motte  Fenflon,  27th  July,  1569,  vol. 
ii.  rp.  1J6.  127 

t  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  28th  April,  1560,  Labanoff,  vol.  ii. 

p.  333. 

%  Camden's  Elizabeth,  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  420. 
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brought  to  trial  without  delay,  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  tho  laws  of  the  realm.  Sixthly,  the 
queen  shall  promise  never  again  to  receive  into 
her  kingdom  the  Earl  of  Bothwcll,  but  shall,  by 
tho  advice  and  consent  of  her  nobles,  obtain  a  di- 
vorce from  him.  Seventhly,  all  these  stipulations 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Queen  of  England  shall 
provide  an  honourable  escort  to  convey  the  Quern 
of  Scotland  back  to  her  dominions,  where  she  shall 
bo  re  instated  in  her  authority,  and  all  acts  and 
statutes  to  the  contrary  shall  bo  annulled.*  These 
proposals  having  been  deliberately  considered  and 
adopted  by  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Boyd  was  dis. 
patched  with  them  to  Mary,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  they  obtained  her  consent,  they  were 
to  bo  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  tho  Scottish 
nobility.  Without  tho  knowledge  of  Elizabeth, 
to  these  articles  there  was  added  one  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  recommending  this  union  as  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  tranquillity  and  cement  tho 
friendship  of  the  two  kingdoms.  1  The  article  runs 
thus :  "  Because  it  was  feared  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  might  marry  some  foreign  prince,  whereby 
the  religion  of  the  country  might  be  altered,  and 
tho  good  estate  of  both  realms  endangered,  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that  she  should  accept  some 
nobleman  of  England  in  marriage,  specially  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  first  of  the  nobility  of 
that  realm,  and  most  fit  of  all  others."!  To  add 
greater  weight  to  this  overture,  the  Earls  of  Lei- 
cester, Arundel,  and  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lumley, 
sent  Mr.  Cnndish  as  a  special  messenger  to  accom- 
pany Lord  B«>yd  to  Tut  bury,  carrying  with  him 
some  valuable  presents  to  Mary,  together  with  a 
very  affectionate  letter  written  by  Leicester  him- 
self, f  Mary  at  once  assented  to  nearly  all  the 
conditions  projiosed ;  but,  with  regard  to  some  of 
them,  she  requested  time  to  consult  some  of  her 
foreign  allies.     Respecting  tho  marriage  with 


dispatched  to 
Scotland  with 
ttropoNiU  from 
Elizabeth,  and 

letters  to  tha 
regent. 


Both  well,  she  said,  in  reply  to  M 
she  had  been  so  ve 


Candish,  "that 


,w.xed  bv  her  mar- 
2I:m  ■  answer.     .         .    A.  \    ,     ,  , 

nages  in  times  past,  that  she  had 


no  thought  of  nuy  such  matter,  but  rather  was 
minded  to  live  a  solitary  lifr  all  her  days ;  yet, 
nevertheless,"  she  added,  "all  other  things  being 
agreed  and  concluded  to  her  honourable  satisfac- 
tion, she  was  content  to  use  the  advice  of  the  queen 
and  nobility  of  England  in  her  marriage,  and 
specially  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom 
she  liked  before  all  others,  because  he  was  well 
reported  of  and  loved  by  the  nobility  and  estates 
of  his  country."  § 

The  projected  marriage  was  still  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Elizabeth;  but  being  strongly  urged 
to  complete  a  treaty  for  the  restoration  of  Mary, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  she  once  more  submitted  the  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  her  Privy  Council.   The  con- 

•  Lesley'*  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  40 — 19 ; 
Jlignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  50 — 52. 

*  Camden,  vr.l.  i.  p.  VsG. 

f  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  63,  oi. 


feronce  resulted  in  Lord  Boyd  being  dispatched  to 
Scotland  with  tho  proposals  of  the  Lon]  Boyd 
Qneen  of  England  and  her  nobi- 
lity.* Ho  carried  with  him  let- 
ters to  the  regent  from  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton.  He  met 
Moray  at  Elgin,  on  his  return  from  his  expedition 
against  the  clans  of  the  north,  and  presented  him 
with  his  letters  and  despatches.  In  the  letter  of 
the  English  queen,  three  propositions  were  made 
with  respect  to  Mary,  any  one  of  which  might  bo 
adopted.  First,  she  might  be  re-instated  uncon- 
ditionally and  absolutely  in  her  authority  as 
Queen  of  Scotland;  or,  secondly,  she  might  be 
associated  with  her  son  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  while  Moray  should  continue  to  act  as 
regent,  until  the  prince  should  attain  the  age  of 
seventeen  years ;  or,  thirdly,  without  having  any 
share  in  the  government,  she  might  reside  in  Scot- 
land as  a  private  individual,  but  enjoy  the  title  of 
queen  in  public  acts  and  patents,  and  be  provided 
with  a  maintenance  suited  to  her  exalted  rank.t 
Mary's  letter  chiefly  referred  to  her  marriage  with 
Bothwcll,  and  intimated  her  desire  that  that  mar- 
riage shonld  be  reviewed  by  properly  qualified 
judges,  in  order  that,  if  found  illegal,  it  might  be 
declared  null,  and  she  should  be  free  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased.  Norfolk,  in  his  letters  to  the 
regent,  reminded  him  of  his  promise  when  they 
last  met  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  and  urged 
him  to  its  fulfilment.  "  I  have  proceeded,"  he  said, 
"  so  far  therein  that  I  can  neither  with  conscience 
revoke  what  I  have  done,  nor  with  honour  proceed 
further,  until  you  shall  remove  all  such  stumbling 
blocks  as  are  hinderances  to  our  more  apparent  pro- 
ceedings. When  these  obstacles  are  removed,  the 
rest  shall  follow  to  your  contentment  and  comfort 
Wherefore  my  earnest  request  to  you,  my  good 
lord,  now  is, "that  you  will  proceed  herein  with 
such  promptitude,  that  the  enemies  to  this  good 
purpose  of  uniting  this  land  into  one  kingdom  ia 
time  coming,  and  of  maintaining  God's  true  reli- 
gion, may  not  have  opportunity,  through  delay,  to 
hinder  our  determination."  J  He  farther  referred 
the  regent  to  Lord  Boyd  for  the  removal  of  any 
doubts  or  scruples  ho  might  entertain ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  assured  him  that  he  felt  for  him  the 
affection  not  only  of  a  faithful  friend,  but  of  a 
natural  brother.  § 

Throckmorton  had  entrusted  Lord  Boyd  with 
letters  both  to  the  regent  and  to  Lcthington.  To 
the  former  he  remarked,  that  he  must  now  lay 
aside  all  his  conscientious  doubts  and  scruples ;  that 
the  proposed  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Norfolk  hod 
gained  the  approbation  and  support  of  a  party  so 
numerous  and  powerful  that  opposition  on  his  port 
would  be  not  only  vain,  but  ruinous  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  activo  co-operation  would  render 

•  Lc  sic  v'a  Negotiation*,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  0i,  W. 

t  Calde'nvood,  vol.  ii.  p.  489  ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  -•>-• 
Mi-nut,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  . 

X  Letter  from  Norfolk  to  Moray,  1st  July,  1«59,  » 
Haynea,  p.  620.  { Ibid. 
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him  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  popular  men  of 
which  the  kingdom  could  boast.   To  Lethington, 
with  whom  he  hod  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship daring  his  frequent  embassies  to  Scotland,  he 
also  strenuously  recommended  the  union  as  a  most 
fortunate  one  for  both  kingdoms,  and  urged  him  to 
promote  it  to  tbo  utmost  of  his  ability.  lie  assured 
him  that  tho  whole  nobility  of  England  were  in 
favour  of  tho  project ;  that  even  Cecil  himself  had 
signified  hia  approval ;  and  that  it  only  remained 
now  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  he  believed  would  not  be  refused.    "It  has 
been  hitherto,"  he  added,  "  concealed  from  Eliza- 
beth that  you,  as  the  fittest  minister,  might  pro- 
pound it  to  her  on  behalf  of  the  regent  and  nobility 
of  Scotland."  • 

Lethington  was  perhaps  as  eager  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  project  as  Throckmorton  himself. 
With  the  regent,  however,  the  case  waa  different. 
The  restoration  of  tho  queen  would  obviously  in- 
volve the  downfall  of  his  own  authoritv ;  and  ho 
vas  too  ambitious  of  power,  and  had  already  sacri- 
ficed too  much  both  of  principle  and  character  to 
acquire  and  to  retain  it,  recklessly  to  lend  himself 
to  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  by  which  it  would  be 
wrested  from  his  hands.    He  was,  however,  desir- 
ous of  saving  appearances  with  Norfolk,  whom  it 
would  now  be  dangerous,  as  well  as  disgraceful,  a 
second  time  to  deceive.    Ho  accordingly  flattered 
Lord  Boyd  into  tho  belief  that  he  waa  personally 
anxious  to  forward  the  views  of  Norfolk,  and  would 
to  promote  them.    At  the  same  time 
he  referred  him  to  tho  General 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  the 
kingdom,  which  ho  had  appointed 
to  meet  on  tho  26th  of  July.  Mean- 
while, however,  with  profound  dis- 
simulation, he  secretly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  adherents  to  reject  the  proposal  as 
fraught  with  danger  both  to  tho  cause  of  tho  Re- 
formation and  of  the  young  prince,  f 

lhc  important  convention,  on  which  so  many 
Meeting  of     hopes  and  fears  were  suspended, 

t3*tJts"?R?blj'  met  at  1>crtn«  had  been  ap- 
26tnJuly.  pointy  on  the  26th  July.  The 
three  proposals  transmitted  by  the  English  queen 
claimed  priority  of  consideration ;  and  the  result 
was  precisely  what  that  crafty  princess  had  de- 
aired  and  anticipated,  and  the  regent  had  la- 
boured to  secure.  The  first  proposition— that  Mary 
should  be  re-instated  in  her  sovereign  authority  as 
Queen  of  Scotland — was  rejected  without  discus- 
sion. Tho  second — that  she  should  bo  associated 
in  the  government  with  her  son — was  voted  dan- 
gerous, if  n6t  impracticable.  %  The  third— that  she 
should  live  in  Scotland  as  a  private  individual — 
though  not  absolutely  rejected,  met  with  but  little 

favour,  and  after  a  brief  discussion,  was  reserved 

for  future  consideration. 

•  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  to  Lord  Lethington,  20th 
July,  15G9,  Robertson,  Appendix  xxxu. 
t  Anderson,  rot.  iii.  p.  70. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  iWr  Office,  Lord  Hunsdnu  to  Cecil, 
Berwick,  5th  August,  1509;  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 


The  regent 
summon*  a 
General  Assem- 
bly of  the 
EiUtes  of  the 
kingdom. 


"When  Mary's  letter  respecting  a  divorce 
Bothwell  was  read  to  tho  eonven-  Violent' 
tion  a  debate  ensued,  in  which  dLscu*sk>n». 
much  violence  and  acrimony  wero  displayed  on 
both  sides.  In  this  discussion  Lethington,  on  the 
ono  side,  and  Maegill,  the  Clerk-Register,  on  tho 
other,  took  a  prominent  part.  The  former  strongly 
advocated  tho  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  and  main- 
tained that  this  might  lie  effected  without  detriment 
either  to  the  Church  or  the  young  king.  Maegill, 
in  reply,  stigmatised  the  style  of  Mary's  letter  as 
an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
designated  herself  Queen  of  Scotland,  whereas  they 
had  no  othor  sovereign  than  tho  young  kingrher 
son.  He  further  expressed  indignation  at  her 
having  addressed  as  head  of  the  Church  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  "  an  obstinate  rebel,  a 
heretic,  and  a  papist."  He  maintained  that  the 
convention,  by  listening  to  such  a  proposal,  w  ould 
in  some  degree  admit  its  justice ;  w  hile  to  grant 
it,  would  involve  them  in  tho  guilt  of  treason  and 
blasphemy.  It  was  answered  that,  as  to  the  style 
of  the  queen's  letter,  a  new  procuration  would  be 
obtained,  conceived  in  such  terms  as  would  bo 
agreeable  to  all  parties.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste  j  for,  as  Both- 
well  was  out  of  tho  country,  tho  law  required  that 
he  should  have  a  citation  of  sixty  days,  within 
which  time  she  would  have  leisure  to  send  a  new 
commission  ;  but,  if  she  really  desired  to  get  rid  of 
llothwell,  she  might  write  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
requesting  that  ho  might  bo  put  to  death  for  tho 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  then  she  might  marry 
whom  she  pleased.-  Lethington  taunted  his  op- 
ponent*, who  had  recently  been  clamorous  for  a 
divorce,  with  having  so  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably changed  their  minds,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  Richardson,  the  Treasurer,  who  charged  him 
with  having  spoken  treasonably,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
argued  against  the  authority  of  the  king;  and  he  de- 
nounced as  traitors,  and  threatened  with  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  all  who  should  dure  to  support  him. 
This  menace  put  an  end  to  this  tumultuous  debate  ; 
Mary's  application  for  a  divorce  Mary's  divorce 
was  refused,!  and  the  Assembly  refused, 
broke  up  in  anger  and  confusion.  Thus  were  the 
prospects  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  for  a  moment 
lighted  up  with  an  illusory  gleam,  only  to  be  enve- 
loped in  more  hopeless  obscurity;  whilst  her  relent- 
less cousin,  and  her  brother,  triumphed  in  tho 
success  of  their  cruel  and  treacherous  policy. 

A  still  heavier  trial,  however,  uwaited  the  captive 
queen.  Her  plans,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, had  been  confided  to  bo  ninny  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  in  society  that  rumours  of  the  matter, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  at  last  reached  the 
watchful  ears  of  Elizabeth.  At  first  she  was  not 
aware  that  the  project  had  been  so  far  matured, 
aad  had  extended  iuto  so  many  ramifications,  so 

•  Cal.imvo<id,  v  !.  ii.  pp.  4H9,  490. 

fMS.  Letter,  State  IWr  Oilice,  I/nl  Hunsdon  to  Cecil, 
Berwick,  6th  August,  1609;  Tyth-r,  vol.  vii.  p.  235;  His- 
toric of  James  the  Scxt.  p.  41. 
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that  she  contented  herself  for  the  present  with  J 
mysterious  hints  to  Norfolk  about  his  ambition,  i 
desiring  him  to  take  care  on  what  pillow  he  laid 
his  head,  and  commanding  him,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing his  allegiance,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  suspicious,  however,  being 
now  awakened,  she  could  not  rest  until  she  had 
laid  open  the  whole  of  the  intrigue,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  her  investigation,  began  to  assume  un 
aspect  at  once  threatening  and  mysterious.  She 
soon  discovered  that  even  her  council  were  in  fa- 
vour of  this  project,  and  had  already  given  it  both 
countenance  and  support.  She  was  still  farther 
alarmed  to  find  that  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party 
had  become  strangely  revived  and  elevated  in  the 
anticipation  of  this  union ;  and  as  La  Motto  Fenelon 
was  incessantly  urging  her,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  to  re-instate  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  her 
dominion,  she  now  angrily  replied  that  she  would 
never  give  her  consent  to  this  proposal,  and  that 
Mary  had  by  her  crimes  deserved  the  imprison- 
ment to  which  she  was  subjected.  "  I  am  aware," 
she  said, "  of  all  the  intrigues  that  have  been  earned 
on  since  she  entered  this  kingdom.  Princes  have 
largo  cars,  which  hear  far  and  near.  She  has 
attempted  to  move  the  interior  of  this  realm  against 
me,  by  means  of  some  of  my  subjects,  who  promise 
her  great  things ;  but  they  are  persons  who  con- 
ceive mountains,  and  bring  forth  only  mole-hills. 
They  thought  I  was  m>  foolish  that  I  should  not 
perceive  their  doings."  • 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  and 
threat  of  Elizabeth,  did  not  abandon  his  project. 
He  seems  still  to  have  clung  to  the  belief  that  the 
full  extent  to  which  the  intrigue  had  been  carried 
might,  for  a  time  at  least,  bo  concealed  from  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  at  length  a  knowledge  of  the  numbers 
and  power  of  his  party  would  intimidate  her  into 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage.  The  dread, 
however,  of  some  premature  disclosure,  together 
with  somo  vague  idea  of  prosecuting  his  design  by 
means  of  a  rising  in  his  favour,  if  milder  means 
Norfolk  should  fail,  induced  him  suddenly, 
withdraw*  from  on  the  23rd  September,  to  withdraw 
court.  from  court  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk  ; 
and,  soon  after,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke, 
and  LordLumley,  following  his  example,  retired  to 
their  estates ;  f  whilst  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  actually  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  effect  a  rising  in  the  northern  counties. 
They  had  already  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  con- 
template changing  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  \  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  whole 
Elizabeth 

plot  was  discovered  by  Elizabeth, 
discover*  the    whose   indignation   and  resent- 
whole  plot.     ment,  now  excited  almost  to  frenzy , 
Leicester  hastened  to  avert  from  himself  by  mak- 
ing a  full  disclosure  of  the  secret.    Several  of  his 


Elizabeth  hi* 
corresponiknro 
with  Norfolk. 


•  Despatch  of  La  Motto  Fenlloa,  1st  September,  1569, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  72,  73. 

X  La  Motte  I  enelon'a  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p. 
lCth  March,  1569. 


262, 


associates  took  the  same  course;  and  the  regent 

himself,  in  answer  to  a  message  from  tho  English 

queen,  was  so  base  and  obscquiou3 

/  ...        .  . 1    ,  '1  he  regent 

as  at  once  to  deliver  into  her    delivers  up  to 

hands  the  whole  of  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Norfolk,  together 
with  an  apology  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  transaction.  Ho  declared  that 
the  dread  of  assassination  had  induced  him  to  lend 
his  countenance  to  a  scheme  of  which  he  never 
approved,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  own 
ollence  and  that  of  his  supporters  by  representing 
that  tho  leniency  and  even  favour  with  which  she 
herself  had  treated  Mary,  had  left  them  in  some 
measure  in  doubt  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  they 
ought  to  have  pursued.* 

The  duke,  on  his  arrival  in  Norfolk,  surrounded 
himself  with  Roman  Catholics.  Indeed,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Protestant,  there  is  much  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.    Culdcrwood  expressly  affirms 
that,  "  howsoever  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  show 
of  profession  of  the  true  religion,  yet  was  he  in 
heart  a  papist.    His  sons  were  brought  up  in 
papistry ;  the  chief  men  of  trust  in  his  house  were 
papists ;  tho  last  wife  he  married  was  a  papist, 
and  now  he  is  as  bent  to  marry  a  papist ;  his  chief 
accomplices  in  tho  conspiracy  were  papists."  I 
Norfolk's  danger,  however,  was  now  imminent; 
and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  submission  or 
rebellion.    Had  ho  followed  the  counsel  of  his 
friends,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, he  would  at  once  have  taken  the  field. 
But  ho  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  for,  at  the 
last  hour,  a  more  timid  policy  prevailed.  He  wrote 
an  hum  bio  letter  to  Elizabeth,  attributing  his  ab- 
sence from  court  to  grief  on  account  of  her  displea- 
sure, assuring  her  that  he  had  all  along  firm!) 
resolved  never  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots  without 
her  majesty's  full  consent,  acknowledging  his  error 
in  having  so  long  delayed  to  acquaint  her  majesty 
with  his  wish,  but  protesting  that  he  was  as  much 
as  ever  devoted  to  her  service,  and  had  never  enter- 
tained any  thought  inconsistent  with  his  allegiance 
to  her  as  his  sovereign.    Elizabeth,  however,  was 
in  no  mood  to  listen  to  apologies  and  explanations ; 
but,  vouchsafing  no  answer,  commanded  him  to 
return  to  Loudon  within  four  days,      Xorfolk  is 
on  pain  of  treason.    She  at  the    summoned  to 
same  time  summoned  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  Lord  Lumley,  to 
appear  and  take  their  places  in  tho  council  with- 
out delay  4    Norfolk  hesitated  for  some  days,  and 
consulted  Cecil  as  to  his  safety.  Cecil  induced  him 
to  believe,  and  probably  himself  believed,  that  the 
queen's  resentment  would  proceed         He  is 
no  farther  than  words.    The  duko 
accordingly  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower.  §  Pem- 
broke, Arundel,  and  Lumley,  who  at  once  obeyed 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecilt  Dum- 
fries, 29th  October,  1569 ;  Tytlor,  vol.  vii.  p.  236. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

X  Unynes,  pp.  629,  630.  \  Ibid.,  pp.  628,  633. 


committed  to 
the  Tower. 
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f!:c  roval  mandate,  and  were  not  considered  so 
deeply  implicated  as  Norfolk,  wcx-o  confined  and 
guarded  in  their  own  houses.* 

Btfore  his  arrival  in  London,  Norfolk  had  sent 
a  special  messenger  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Karl 
of  Westmoreland,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  others,  was  on  the 
point  of  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion,  desiring 
aim  in  the  meantime  to  keep  quiet,  as  any  ap- 
pearance of  insxirrcction  would  expose  the  duke 
to  almost  certain  destruction.    When  the  mes- 
senger reached  Topcliff,  the  scat  of  the  Karl  of 
Northumberland,  where  the  conspirators  were  then 
assembled  ready  for  action,  observing  Westmore- 
land in  the  park,  "  he  required  him,"  in  the  duke's 
name,  "for  all  the  brotherly  love  that  existed  be- 
tween them,  not  to  stir ;  for,  if  ho  did,  the  snid 
dike  was  then  in  danger  of  losing  his  head."  t 
The  surreuder  and  imprisonment  of  Norfolk  did 
uct,  however,  prevent  the  outbreak  of  rebellion, 
tiocgh  it  lessened  tho  probability  of  its  success. 
The  Romanists  of  the  northern  counties,  animated 
vita  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
isctndancy  of  their  party,  were  all  disposed  to  take 
up  arms ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  tho  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  heads 
of  other  ancient  and  powerful  families  residing  in 
that  quarter,  had  held  frequent  meetings  to  concert 
measures  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  faith ;  when 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Elizabeth,  summoned  the  two  earls  to  meet  him  at 
York,  and  demanded  to  know  what  were  their  in- 
tentions.   They,  nevertheless,  so  far  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  credulity  of  Sussex,  and  lulling  his 
fears  asleep,  that  they  were  permitted  to  remain  ut 
liberty.    Still,  however,  they  hesitated  as  to  the 
course  they  should  adopt,  until  at  lost  their  fears 
for  their  own  safety  impelled  them  to  a  decision  ; 
and,  being  again  requested  by  Sussex  to  meet  him 
at  York,  and  commanded  by  tho  queen  to  attend 
her  at  court,  they  refused  to  obey ;  J  so  that  they 
had  now  no  alternative  but  flight  or  open  rebellion. 

The  latter  was  determined  on ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, the)-  inarched  from  Brancc- 


Northutnberland 


^  F£*^ar<lof  poth,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  at  tho  head  of  five 
hundred  horsemcn,§  and  proceeded  towards  Dur- 
ham. They  were  ranged  under  a  banner  contain- 
ing a  device  intended  to  represent  the  Lord 
Je*us  Christ  on  tho  cross,  with  his  five  bleeding 
wounds — an  ensign  plainly  indicating  the  object  of 
the  enterprise.  ||  Tho  people  of  Durham  having 
opened  their  gates  to  the  rebels,  they  found  them- 
selves, without  a  struggle,  masters  of  tho  town; 
and  proceeding  to  the  cathedral,  they  burned  the 


i.Mir  a 


•  Hayncs,  pp.  534 — 536 
+  Sharped  .Memorials 
195,  196. 


+  Sharped  "Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  Appendix,  pp. 
5,  196. 

;  Havnw,  p.  52;  Sharped  Memorials,  pp.  27. 292,  294. 
Shape's  Memorial*,  |<p.  37.  322. 
Strype's  AnaaU  of  the.  Ucformation,  vol.  i.,  part  ii., 


P.  323. 


Uiblc  and  service-book,  broke  in  pieces  the  com- 
munion-tuhle,  and  restored    the  ^, 
Romish  form  of  worship.*    They       s,,w\j0n  «f 
then  issued  a  proclamation,  setting    iJurham.  and 
forth  that  their  object  was  to  pro- 
cure the  liberation  of  Mary  and  the 
recognition  of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
throne;  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  to  liberate  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  I,ord  Lumley,  whom 
they  announced  as  being  of  their  party.f    "  For- 
asmuch," they  proclaimed,  "as  divers  disordered 
and  evil-disposed  persons  alwut  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty have,  by  their  subtle  and  crafty  dealing  to 
advance  themselves,  overcome,  in  this  our  realm, 
tho  true  and  Catholic  religion  towards  God,  and 
by  the  same  abused  the  queen,  and  disordered  the 
realm,— and  now,  lastly,  seek  and  procure  the 
destruction  of  the  nobility, — wo  therefore  have 
gathered  ourselves  together,  to  resist  by  force,  and 
the  rather  by  the  help  of  God  and  you  good  people, 
and  to  see  redress  of  these  things  amiss,  with  re- 
storing of  all  ancient  customs  and  liberties  to 
God's  Church  and  this  noble  realm,  lest  if  we 
should  not  do  it  ourselves,  we  might  be  reformed 
by  strangers,  to  tho  great  hazard  of  tho  State  of 
this  our  count ry."  J    Such  was  tho  favourable  re- 
ception of  this  proclamation  that  they  speedily 
found  themselves  at  tho  head  of  a  thousand  cavalry, 
and  of  five  or  six  thousand  infantry,  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  equipment.  §    They  farther  sought 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  secured  tho 
co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Alva    The  Duke  of  . 
and  tho  Bishop  of  Ross.    Alva    Alva  premie 
promised  to  aid  them  with  a  nu- 
mcrous  force,  and  sent  over  to  their  assistance  tho 
Marquis  of  Vitelli,  one  of  his  ablest  officers,  under 
the  pretence  of  carrying  a  message  to  Elizabeth. 
The  queen,  however,  suspecting  his  real  intentions, 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  military  escort  at 
Dover;  whilo  he  himself  proceeded  to  London, 
with  not  more  than  five  attcndants.il    In  tho  north 
the  malcontents  were  joined  by  Sir  Egremont  Rat- 
clifle,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,^  while  tho 
earl  himself,  remaining  true  to  his  allegiance,  pre- 
pared for  the  defenco  of  York.**    The  Wardens  of 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Marches,  were  in 
readiness  to  defend  the  towns  of  Berwick,  New- 
castle, and  Curlislc.ft   Meanwhile  the  insurgents, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Richmond,  Allerton,  and  Ripon ;  and 
Christopher  Neville  was  sent  to  fortify  Hartlepool, 
where  supplies  from  tho  Duke  of  Alva  were  ex- 
pected speedily  to  be  landed.  \  \ 
Elizabeth,  now  seriously  alarmed,  began  to  take 

*  Sharpe's  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  36,  37. 
f  Ibid.,  pp,  193,  202,203. 
^  Strvpc,  vol.  i.,  jmrt  ii.,  p.  313. 
$  Ibid.,  n.  315;  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  65,  CG,  71. 
>;  'iiHiznk-*  Apuntiimk-nt'>s  pp.  9-5,  96  ;  LubanolT,  vol.ii 
pp.  o.St>.  387;  Haync*,  pp.  Oil,  544. 
«!  Sluirpo's  Mriiiuri.'iU,  p.  71. 
•*  Ibid.,  pp.  7(1,  77. 
*;  Ibid.,  pp.  79,  SO 
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most  energetic  measures  for  crushing  the  rebellion, 
and  defending  tho  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
At  tho  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  tho  Scottish 
queen  had  been  subjected  to  a  more  rigorous  impri- 
sonment, and  for  this  purposo  had  been  re-conveyed 
from  Winkfield  (where  she  had  been  confined  for 
about  five  months)  to  Tutbury,  and  there  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noble- 
man who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  her,  who  was 
associated  in  his  odious  oflico  with  her  former  keeper, 
Shrewsbury.  Her  favourite  domestics  had  been 
dismissed,  her  actions  more  strictly  watched,  and 
her  letters  intercepted. *  Now,  however,  Elizabeth, 
justly  dreading  the  effect  of  her  liberation,  if  that 
should  bo  attempted,  ordered  her  to  be  removed  from 

Mary  is  removed  Tutbury  to  Coventry,!  where,  it 
U>  Coventry,  was  hoped,  sho  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  insurgent  party  ;  and  this  pre- 
caution, in  fact,  frustrated  the  intention  of  the 
rebels,  who  had  actually  resolved  to  march  from 
Durham  to  Tutbury,  in  order  to  sot  Mary  at 
liberty. t  It  even  appears  that  an  order  under  tho 
Great  Seal  had  been  issued  for  her  execution, 
which  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  but 
for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebellion. §  As 
a  precaution  against  foreign  invasion,  Elizabeth 
gave  orders  for  seven  of  her  largest  ships  of  wax- 
to  cruise  between  the  coasts  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands.  ||  She  further  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  tho  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland rebels  and  traitors  j  and  guve  orders  to 
Lord  Huusdon  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  join  tho 
Elizabeth      northern  contingents,  under  the 

•adopn  energetic  Earl  of  Sussex,  with  all  the  forces 
ineasurci.  at  thcir  disposal.^  Sho  appointed 
lieutenants  to  levy  subsidiary  forces  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  immediate  formation  of  two  armies  in  the 
south,  under  the  command  respectively  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Admiral  Clinton,  who  had  orders 
to  proceed  with  all  expedition  towards  York,  to 
the  assistance  of  tho  Earl  of  Sussex  against  the 
rebels.*  • 

Whilo  these  exertions  were  being  made  on  tho 
part  of  the  government,  tho  rebel  urmy  had  over- 
run the  open  country,  and  passed  through  tho  un- 
fortified towns  as  far  as  Boroughbridgc ;  but  seeing 
no  appearance  of  the  succours  they  expected  from 
the  Pope  and  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  they  became 
dispirited,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  commenced  a 
retrograde  movement. ft  Having  in  vain  attempted 

Tho  rebel*  lay  in  their  Pr0SrC8S  to  intimidate  tho 

siege  to  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns,  or  to 

Barnard  Castle,  scduco  them  from  their  allegiance, 

It*  surrender.  th(jy  jaid  Bjege  to  Barnard  Castlc# 

This  fortress  was  gallantly  defended  for  twelve 

•  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 
t  Labanoff,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 
1  LubanofT,  Chronolo^icul  Summary. 
t  Letter  from  Leicester,  lOtli  October,  158.*> ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vii.  p.  383. 
I]  La  Motte  Fet 

tf  Sharpe's  Memorials,  pp.  G.5,  00. 


abandon  the 
enterprise. 
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La  ilotte  Fenelon's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401,  402. 
Sharped  Memorial*.  pp.5o,ti7,  68;  Hayncs,  pp.  553, 555. 
•  ibid.,  560-567 ;  l.»  MoUoFenelon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 


days  by  Sir  George  Bowes ;  but  provisions  felling 
short,  and  a  mutiny  having  arisen  in  the  garrison, 
ho  was  forced  to  surrender.*  This,  however, 
was  the  last  success  obtained  by  the  rebels.  The 
queen's  forces,  now  organised  and  united  as  to 
their  plans  of  action,  were  preparing  to  assail  them 
at  all  points.  Sir  John  Foster,  Warden  of  tho 
Middle  Marches,  surprised  and  took  possession  of 
Northumberland's  castles  of  Alnwick  and  Wark- 
worth,  and  effectually  prevented  any  communication 
between  him  and  his  retainers  in  these  quarters. 
Ho  then  directed  his  course  towards  Newcastle, 
where,  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
Northumberland's  brother,  he  attacked  and  van- 
quished the  rebels  in  the  north  of  Durham.f 
Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  cavalry  and  four  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers,  advanced  to  meet  the  insurgent 
army  under  the  two  carls,  and  to  offer  them  battle ;{ 
and  the  united  armies,  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  Admiral  Clinton,  were  advancing  from 
the  south  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  them.§  In 

these  hopeless  circumstances  they  .  , 

.    .„  .  i»        Thev  are  beset 

assembled  their  followers  at  Jiur-  i>v  (he  queen's 

ham,  on  tho  10th  December,  and,     troops,  and 
resolving  to  abaudon  an  entcrpriso 
in  which  it  seemed  madness  any 
longer  to  persevere,  they  disbanded  their  infantry, 
and  retreated  with  their  cavalry  first  to  Hexham 
and  afterwards  to  Naworth  Castle,  in  Cumberland, 
where  they  dispersed  tho  remainder  of  their  force, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry, 
with  which  they  fledinto  Scothnd.j|  Xorthunib<,rlfln(1 
Westmoreland,  accompanied  by  Sir  and  Wcstinore- 
Egremont  Ratcliffo  and  a  few  other  land  uke  refuge 
leaders  of  tho  discomfited  insur-     in  Swlltuid- 
gents,  wcro  hospitably  received  by  the  Border 
chiefs  of  Bucclcuch  and  Fcrnyhirst;1I  whilst  West- 
moreland sought  refuge  in  the  Tower  of  Harlaw, 
a  stroughojd  belonging  to  Hector  Armstrong,  a 
Border  freebooter. ** 

Thus  ended  an  insurrection  which,  with  less 
rashness  and  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders,  and  prompt  support  from  their  powerful 
foreign  adherents,  might  have  endangered,  if  not 
overthrown,  both  tho  thronp  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
Established  Church  of  the  realm,  raised  the  captive 
Mary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  nation,  and 
restored  tho  Romish  Church  to  its  ancient  power 
and  splendour  in  England.  Such  a  result  would 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  public  affaire  in 
Britain,  and  would  probably  havo  checked  the 

•  Sharpe'g  Memorials,  pp.  95,  98. 
t  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  52,  5S ;  Camden  in  Kennct, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  421,  422. 

t  Sharpc's  Memorials,  pp.  78,  102,  103. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

f:  Sharpe'g  Memorials,  pp.  101,  109  ;  La  Motto  Feiiflon  s 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  148,  160,  295;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  242. 

*♦  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  instructions  for 
Mr.  George  Cary,  signed  bv  Sussex,  Hunsdon,  and  Sadler, 
22nd  December,  1569;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
eopy  of  the  time,  Moray  to  Sussex,  Peebles,  22nd 
ber,  15G9;  Tjtlcr;  Caldcrwood,*  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 
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progress  of  the  Reformation  in  both  kingdoms  for 
centuries.  But,  while  wo  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  divine  Providence  brought  about  a  different  re- 
mit, there  is  little  satisfaction  in  tho  reflection  that 
the  power  of  the  unprincipled  Elizabeth  became 
thereby  more  firmly  consolidated ;  and  humanity 
will  weep  over  tho  cruel  captivity  in  whic  h  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Scots  was  now  hopelessly  left. 

The  regent,  greatly  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  insurrection,  whose  success 
would  have  overthrown  his  own  power,  and  anxious 
to  evince  hi*  devotion  to  the  cause  of  tho  English 
queen,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  still  looked 
for  support,  bad  hastily  embodied  a  largo  force, 
which  he  summoned  to  assemble  at  Peebles,  on  the 
20th  December,  in  order  to  march  across  the 
Border  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally  ;  but  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  contest  rendered  hia  aid  unne- 
cessary.* Notwithstanding  the  servility  of  the 
regent  in  delivering  up  to  Elizabeth  his  corre- 
tpondence  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  had,  ever 
fince  the  discovery  of  his  intriguo  with  that  noble- 
man, fallen  under  her  distrust  and  suspicion.  She 
had  even  ordered  Cecil  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  the 
Governor  of  Berwick,  to  keep  a  watchful  eyo  upon 
his  proceedings ;  so  that  while  he  had  failed  to 
propitiate  hia  patroness,  he  had,  by  his  betrayal  of 
Norfolk,  incurred  the  odium  and  resentment  of  n 
large  party  in  Scotland,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  supporters.  At  tho  head  of  this  party  w  as  the 
restless  and  intriguing  Secretary  Lethington,  who, 
aware  that  he  was  now  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  regent,  placed  himself  for  greater  security  under 
the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl ;  f  and,  being 
at  a  distance  from  court,  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  he  never  ceased  his  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  Mary.  The  regent  at  length 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  get  rid  of  Lethington. 
With  this  view  he  summoned  him  to  Stirling,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  council  in  his  official  capa- 
city as  secretary,  under  pretence  that  his  assistance 
was  necessary  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 


Lethington  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
for  he  was  not  without  suspicion  of  some  sinister 
intention  on  tho  part  of  the  regent.  The  council 
was  attended  by  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Lindsay, 
Atholl,  Semple,  and  others ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
secretary  taken  his  seat,  when  Captain  Craw- 
ford, a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  requested 
to  be  admitted  to  an  audienco  on  behalf  of 

.  ...  that  nobleman,  on  business  of  great 

Lethington  is        ,  1 ™  . 
*rcu#od  before  411(1  urgent  importance.  On  being 

the  council  of  allowed  to  enter,  he  fell  down  on 
the  Ido"  °*        knees,  and  solemnly  accusing 
William  Maitland  of  Lethington 
and  Sir  James  Balfour  of  having  been  the  murderers 
of  the  late  king,  demanded  justice.  J  Lethington, 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Morav  to  Cecil,  22nd 
Norember,  1569  •  MS.  Copy,  State  Paper Office,  the  regent's 
proclamation,  Edinburgh,  18th  December,  1699. 

t  Tvtier,  vol.  vii.  p.  238. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Lord  Hunsdon  to 
Cecil,  Newcastle,  7th  September,  1669;  Diurnal  of  Occur- 
renu,  pp.  147,  148;  Tytfer,  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 


amidst  tho  astonishment  and  consternation  of 
tho  council,  listened  to  the  charge  with  contempt- 
uous indifference,  and  eooily  remarked,  that  ho 
thought  his  loti^  and  faithful  services  to  the 
state  might  have  exempted  him  from  the  sus- 
picion of  such  a  revolting  crime,  and  from  being 
accused  by  a  person  of  so  mean  a  rank ;  hut,  since 
the  charge  had  been  made,  he  was  ready  to  find 
security  to  stand  his  trial  on  any  day  thut  might 
be  appointed,  and  had  no  apprehensions  as  to  the 
result.    Crawford,  however,  Mill  kneeling,  vindi- 
cated his  own  rank  n*  a  geutieutan  and  n  servant 
of  the  late  king ;  declared  his  readiness  to  prose- 
cuto  the  offenders,  and  his  ability  to  prove  the 
charge;  and  appealed  to  the  council  whether  hail 
ought  to  be  accepted  in  such  a  case.     A  long 
and  violent   altercation   ensued,  which  resulted 
in  tho  oiler  of  security  being  refused;  whereupon 
the  secretary  was  instantly  arrested,  and,  by  com- 
mand of  the  regent,  was  conveyed    .     .  , 
to  Edinburgh,  and  confined  in  tho     ntn  »:t  i  bv 
house  of  Forrester,  one  of  Moray's     emnm-md  «f 
dependents. •    Meantime  a  party     the  rrScnu 
of  horse  whs  dispatched  to  Sir  James  Ilalfour's 
residence  at  Monimail,  in  Fifoshire;  and,  having 
made  him  prisoner,  conveyed   him  also  to  the 
capital,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Castle  of 
Meekness;  but,  after  a  short  confinement,  he  was 
at  the  earnest  intercession  of  sumo  of  his  friends 
set  at  liberty. f 

Moray's  triumph  over  tho  secretary  was  but  of 
short  duration.    Kirkatdy  of  Grange,  Lethington's 
old  associate  and  tried  friend,  pro-   jj,.  j,  liberated 
ceeded  after  nightfall  to  the  house     bv  KiiKuldy 
in  which  ho  was  confined,  and      cl  Ol-lllo<  ■ 
presenting  a  counterfeit  order  from  the  regent  for 
his  relense,  succeeded  in  conveying  him  in  safety 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  of  which  Kirkaldy  was  then 
governor.    Here  the  secretary  found  an  asylum 
until  tho  2L'nd  of  November,  the  day  that  had 
been  appointed  for  his  trial.  1    He  still,  however, 
declared  himself  ready  to  answer  to  tho  charges 
brought  against  him;  and  the  regent,  on  his 
part,  had  fully  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
trial.  5 

Moray's  popularity  had  reached  its  acme  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  regency.  From  tho 
commencement  of  tho  conferences  at  Westminster 
it  began  to  decline ;  and,  at  the  period  of  which  wo 
now  speak,  he  had  become  odious  to  a  large  number 
of  tho  nobility  and  to  the  great  m;iss  of  the  people, 
including  many  who  Btill  gave  him  an  outward 
show  of  support  from  a  regard  to  their  own  class 
interests.  ||  Lethington,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  tho  ablest  and  most  popular  men  in  the  king- 

•  MS.  Letter,  Stnte  Paper  Offlf •<•,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Stir- 
ling, 5th  September,  16C9;  nU>,  L«rd  Hun*don  to  Cecil, 
Alnwick,  8th  September,  150".);  Diurnal  of  OccunvuU, 
pp.  147,  148. 
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<lom  ;  and  of  this  the  regent  was  soon  furnished  with 
a  very  mortifying  proof.  At  on  early  hour  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  multi- 
tudes of  the  secretary's  friends  assembled  in  arms; 
Lord  Home  occupied  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with 
a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  and,  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  concourse  of  armed  men  became  so  numerous, 
that  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal accuser  of  the  secretary,  though  backed  by 
three  thousand  followers,  whom  he  had  assembled 
near  Dalkeith  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  regent,* 
refused  to  venture  into  the  city.  To  crown  all, 
Kirkaldy,  the  staunch  friend  of  the  accused,  held 
the  castle,  which  completely  commanded  the 
town.  Lcthington's  counsel,  Clement  Little,  an 
able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  now  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  tribunal,  and  submitted  that  as  his 
client  had  appeared,  and  was  ready  to  stand  his 
trial,  but  no  prosecutor  had  come  forward  to  accuse 
him,  ho  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
The  regent,  however,  who  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  surrounding  himself  with  a  strong  guard, 
rose  and  declared  that  so  long  as  the  court  was 
surrounded  with  armed  men,  the  trial  should 
not  proceed.  "  "When  ye  cnterprised,"  said  he, 
Lethinston's  "  the  revenge  of  the  king's  slaugh- 
trial  is  ter,  I  was  in  France.  You  desired 
postponed.      mc  to  come  home  and  take  upon 

me  the  regiment.  Yon  caused  mc  to  take  an  oath 
that  I  should  to  the  uttermost  revenge  the  murder 
of  the  king  j  and  ye,  on  the  other  part,  swore  to 
fortify  mc.  Now,  there  is  a  gentleman  accused  of 
this  murder,  but  yc  have  convened  to  hinder  justice. 
Therefore,  yc  shall  understand,  I  will  continue  this 
day  of  law  to  another  time.  If  ho  be  clean,  he 
shall  suffer  no  harm  ;  but  if  he  be  found  guilty,  it 
shall  not  be  in  your  hands  to  save  him."  f  Such 
was  the  regent's  speech,  as  reported  by  Calder- 
wood;  nor  does  it  differ  in  any  material  point 
from  the  report  given  by  Moray  himself  the  next 
day,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil.  But.  what  is 
of  much  more  importance,  the  same  letter  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  the  humiliating  position  of  sub- 
serviency to  England  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  and  his  country.  It  in  fact  appears  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  secretary  was  mainly 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  English 
queen,  to  whom  ho  had  become  an  object  of  intense 
dislike,  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  he  had 
taken  as  a  partisan  of  Norfolk.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  Moray  was  at  this  very  time 
in  daily  expectation  of  instructions  from  Elizabeth 
for  tho  regulation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
Lcthington,  and  that  his  trial  was  postponed  to 
give  time  for  their  arrival. 

If  any  evidence  were  still  wanting  of  Moray's 
subserviency  to  the  English  queen,  enough  is  to  be 
found  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  same 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 

t  Caldrrwoml,  vol.  ii.  p.  607;  MS.  Letter,  Stato  Paper 
Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh,  22nd  November,  1;>G9, 
endorsed  in  (Veil's  hand,  "  Earl  of  Murray  to  me,  conee ru- 
in* the  day  of  law  for  Lvdington ;  *'  Xvtlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  -1U, 


letter.  Alluding  to  tho  recent  rebellion,  ho  says,  "I 
have  offered  already  to  Mr.  Marshal,  of  Berwick 
[meaning  Sir  "William  Drury],  to  take  such  part 
in  her  highness's  cause  and  quarrel  with  th©  whole 
power  of  this  realm  that  will  do  for  me  as  he 
shall  advertise  mc ;  •  "  •  and  since  tho  matter 
not  only  touches  her  highness's  obedience,  but  that 
we  may  see  our  own  destruction  compassed,  who 
are  professors  of  the  gospel,  let  not  time  drive, 
but  with  speed  let  us  understand  her  majesty's 
mind."  • 

The  regent  was  not  tardy  in  giving  substantial 
proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, charging  "  all  the  lieges  on  this  side  of  the 
Forth"  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Peebles  on  the  20th 
December,  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  "  for  the 
preservation  of  the  true  religion."  f  Having  been 
previously  informed  by  Sussex  that  the  rebel  earls 
had  sought  an  asylum  within  the  Scottish  territory, 
lie  sent  messengers  to  the  different  seaports  of  the 
kingdom,  with  orders  to  keep  a  strict  watch  to 
prevent  their  escape;  and,  proceeding  by  rapid 
marches  towards  Hawick,  invested  tho  Tower  of 
Horla  w,  where  Northumberland  The  regent 
had  taken  refuge;  and  partly  by  invest*  the 
intimidation,  partly  through  the  Tower  of  Harlaw. 
persuasions  of  John  Carmichael,  of  that  Ilk,  who 
was  instigated  by  the  Earl  of  Morton, J  and  still 
moro  by  means  of  a  largo  bribe,  induced  Hector 
Armstrong  to  deliver  up  tho  unfortunate  earl,  who 
was  immediately  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Lochlevcn.J 
The  infamy  of  this  transaction  was  increased  by 
the  nature  of  the  bribe,  by  which  the  cupidity  of 
the  freebooter  was  so  far  tempted  that  he  violated 
the  laws  of  hospitality  held  sacred  by  the  Border 
thieves,  and  thus  lost  caste  even  among  these 
outlaws.  Bannatyne  informs  us  in  his  "Memo- 
rials" that  *•  these  countrymen  lost  nothing  of  this 
trouble,  for  they  got  his  [the  earl's]  gold,  his 
jewels,  and  his  wife's  jewels,  esteemed  to  a  great 
sum."  || 

But  if  these  proceedings  increased  tho  unpo- 
pularity of  the  regent  among  his  own  countrymen, 
he  was  so  far  compensated  by  completely  regaining 
tho  confidence  and  favour  of  the  English  queen, 
who  now  spoke  warmly  in  his  commendation  to  his 
ambassador,  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  sent  to 
assure  him  of  her  support  and  assistance,  promising 
that  all  the  force  of  England  should  be  at  his  com 
mand.ff 

Thus  encouraged,  the  regent  applied  to  Eliza- 
beth for  assistance  both  in  money  and  military 
stores;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  request 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Kdin- 
burgh,  22nd  November,  1669;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  246. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Slate  Paper  Office,  copy,  the  rcienf  *  pro- 
clamation, Edinburgh,  tStli  December,  1669 ;  T) tier,  vol. 
vii.  p.  246 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

1  Ibid.  .  . 

}  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  p.  L34  ;  Lesley'i  Nc:r<>ti^>nn,< 
p.  83 ;  Anderson,  vol.  hi ;  LabanofTs  Chronolf»gical 
tnary. 

||  Calderwood,  vol.  it.  p.  509. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  609,  610. 
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which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  had 
The  re-rnt  wt"t'nfr  a  favourable  oppor- 

jr  ltlMt»  KHra-  tunity  to  prefer.  This  was,  that  she 
brth  to  deliver  should  deliver  Mary  into  his  hand.s, 
into  his    to  ^         jn  atje  'custo^y  i„  Scot- 


land, -where  he  promised  "that  she 
oould  live  her  natural  life,  without  any  sinister 
aeans  taken  to  shorten  the  same,"'  while  a  main- 
'nsnce  suitable  to  her  rank  should  bo  provided  for 
Nicholas  Elphinstone  was  dispatched  with  the 
document  containing  this  application;  in  which 
Elizabeth  is  reminded  of  the  troubles  that  had 
arisen  in  England  in  consequence  of  Mary's  resi- 
dence in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  still  greater 
•linger  likely  to  arise  from  her  continued  detention 
there.  It  was  argued  that,  "  as  Mary  was  noto- 
riously the  ground  and  fountain  from  whom  all 
ti**c  tumults,  practices, and  daily  dangers  did  flow;" 
iad  as  she  had  such  opportunities  for  continuing 
tiese  disturbances  so  long  as  she  remained  in  Eng- 
Ind,  it  -would  be  wise  policy  to  have  her  removed 
-'o  Scotland,  where  she  would  bo  placed  at  a 
.•water  distance  from  the  focus  of  these  intrigues, 
u  well  as  from  the  princes  and  ambassadors  of 
Jireign  countries,  who  abetted  her  cause.  It  was 
farther  urged  that,  in  the  present  dirided  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  regent  felt  unable 
ranch  longer  to  maintain  the  common  cause,  unless 
the  person  by  whom  all  these  disorders  were  occa- 
sioned were  put  into  his  hands.  In  this  request 
the  regent  was  joined  by  Morton,  Mar,  Glcucairn, 
Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthvcn,  and  Semple,  with  the 
Masters  of  Marischal  and  Montrose,  t  A  letter  on 
the  same  subject  was  also  addressed  to  Cecil  bv 
John  Knox,  then  far  advanced  in  life.  "  Benefits," 
ie  says,  "  of  God's  hand  received  crave  that  men 
he  thankful,  and  danger  known  would  be  avoided. 
If  ye  strike  not  at  the  root,  the  branches  that 
appear  to  be  broken  will  bud  again,  and  that  more 
quickly  than  men  can  believe,  with  greater  force 
than  we  would  wish.  Tarn  your  een  [eyes]  unto  your 
God ;  forget  yourself  and  yours  when  consultation 
is  to  be  had  in  matters  of  such  weight  as  pro- 
icntly  be  upon  you.  Albeit  I  have  been  fremedly 
[strangely]  handled,  yet  was  I  never  enemy  to  the 
quietness  of  England.  God  grant  you  wisdom. 
In  haste,  of  [at]  Edinburgh,  the  second  of  January. 
Tours  to  command  in  God. 

Joiix  Knox,  with  his  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
"  More  dnvs  than  one  would  not  suffice  to  ex- 
pi«s  what  I  think."  f 

A  recent  historian  has  attempted  to  draw  from 
tliU  letter  an  inference  as  illogical  as  it  is  injurious 
'.3  rhe  character  of  its  illustrious  author.  That  it 
is  "somewhat  dark"  may  be  allowed;  but  we 
leave  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader  to 
judge  whether  the  language  employed,  taken  in 

•  Copv  of  the  44  Instrument,"  MS.,  State  Taper  Office, 

without  date;  IMlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  347. 
t  It-id. 

;  IIS.  Loiter,  SUtc  Taper  Office,  John  Knox  to  Cecil, 
Edinburgh,  2nd  January,  15GD-70;  endorsed  by  C'cal'* 
Ark.  41  Mr.  Knox  to  my  Mr.  ." 

VOL.  II. 


connection  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  what  is  known  of  the  writer's  public  repu- 
tation, warrants  the  belief  that  the  great  Reformer 
meant  "  to  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting 
Mary  to  death."  N'o  such  question  had  then  been 
agitated;  and  as  the  letter  was  dispatched  at  the 
same  time,  and  most  probably  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, as  the  demand  for  the  extradition  of  the 
captive  queen,  it  is  certainly  more  nntural  to  infer 
that  no  more  van  intended  than  "to  urge  the 
absolute  necessity"  of  complying  with  that  de- 
mand. 

As  a  farther  inducement  to  Elizabeth  to  deliver 
up  Mary,  the  regent  had  the  baseness  to  offer  to 
surrender  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  although, 
according  to  his  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
"  instrument,"  it  was  "  against  even*  feeling  of 
honour  and  humanity  to  surrender  a  banished  man 
to  slaughter;"  and  ho  further  promised  that  he 
"  would  serve  her  majesty  in  England  as  they  aro 
accustomed  to  do  their  native  princes  in  Scotland, 
and  out  of  England,  upon  reasonable  wagos."  • 
When  the  Bishop  of  Ross  became  aware  of  these 
proceedings,  ho  presented  a  protest  to  Elizabeth 
against  a  proposal  which,  if  agreed  to,  would,  ho 
considered,  prove  fatal  to  the  Scottish  queen  ;  and 
he  also  solicited  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain  to  remonstrate  against  it.f  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Elizabeth's  consent  might 
have  been  obtained,  had  not  the  sudden  death  of 
the  regent,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  put  a  stop 
to  the  negotiation. 

James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  tho 
person  who  committed  this  crime,  lie  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Ilia  life,  however,  was  spared 
by  the  regent ;  and  lie  subsequently,  amongst  others, 
recovered  his  liberty  through  tho  arrangement 
made  between  the  regent  and  the  Duke  of  Cliatel- 
herault,  on  tho  13th  March,  1509.  But  the  for- 
feiture which  usually  accompanied  the  sentence  of 
death  for  political  offences  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary 
possessions.  His  wife  was  heiress  of  a  small  estate 
named  AVoodhousclce,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk  ;  and  thither  she  retired,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  extended  over  that 
property.  In  this,  however,  she  was  mistaken  :  it 
had  been  bestowed  on  Belleuden,  the  Justice-Clerk, 
one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  regent's  creatures ; 
and  the  inhuman  barbarity  of  the  manner  in  which 
ho  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  it  was  a  disgrace 
even  to  that  age,  and  was  followed  by  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  In  tho  middle  of  a  winter 
night,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  expelled  from  her 
home  in  a  state  of  partial  nudity,  aud  left  in  that 
condition  to  wander  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
before  next  morning  she  became  furiously  insane. 
From  that  day  Hamilton  vowed  revenge  against 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  n  note  of  the  prinripnl 
matter*  in  Nicholas  iiUilimstont''*  luatructiuns.  19iu  Jan- 
uary, 1SG9-70. 

t'Lcftlct'a  NcgntiaUons,  p.  31;  Anderson,  vol.  iii. ;  aUo 
IWpvchea  do  La  Motto  FcWlon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^9,  390. 
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the  regent,  whom  ho  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  of  this  domestic  calamity.  His  kinsmen,  the 
Hamiltons,  w  ho  had  long  detested  the  regent,  ap- 
plauded his  resolution,  and  encouraged  him  in  the 
enterprise.  Ho  lay  in  wait  for  the  regent  on  his 
return  from  Dunbarton — first  in  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  in  Stirling  ;  *  but  not  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  his  purpose,  he  proceeded  to 
Linlithgow,  through  which  the  regent  was  to  pass 
on  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  In  the 
High  Street  of  Linlithgow  there  was  a  house  bo- 
longing  to  Hamilton's  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  near  to  that  in  which  the  regent 
•was  wont  to  lodge ;  and,  having  got  possession  of 
this  tenement,  ho  deliberately  proceeded  to  make 
preparation  for  the  execution  of  his  fatal  design. 
He  strongly  barricaded  the  door,  spread  a  feather 
bed  on  the  floor,  that  the  noise  of  his  footsteps 
might  not  bo  heard,  hung  up  a  black  cloth  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  window  looking  into  the  street, 
that  his  Bhadow  might  not  be  observed,  and  pro- 
vided a  swift  horse  ready  saddled  in  a  stable  be- 
hind. Observing  that  the  small  gate  in  the  wall 
of  the  enclosure  behind  was  too  low  to  permit  the 
egress  of  a  man  on  horseback,  he  removed  the  lintel 
stone,  and  returning  to  the  house,  took  his  station 
in  an  apartment  or  wooden  gallery,  having  a  trel- 
lised  window,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  street. 
Underneath  this  window,  through  which  he  pur- 
posed to  take  his  aim,  he  cut  a  hole  just  sufficient 
to  admit  the  barrel  of  his  calivcr;  and,  having 
finished  his  preparations,  he  charged  his  pieco  with 
four  bullets,  and  coolly  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  victim.f 

The  regent  was  not  altogether  without  warning 
of  his  danger.  Obscure  intimations  of  it  had 
several  times  been  made  to  him ;  and  even  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  John  Hume,  one  of 
his  followers,  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  pass 
through  the  principal  street,  but  to  go  round  by 
the  back  of  the  town,  and  offered  to  point  out  to 
him  the  very  house  where  the  assassin  lay  in  wait 
for  him.f  This  advice  he  had  resolved  to  follow, 
but  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  concourse  of  people  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  procession.  He  accord- 
ingly rode  slowly  forward  through  the  town,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  intending  to 
quicken  his  pace  as  he  passed  the  suspected  house. 
This  intention,  however,  was  also  frustrated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  which  became  every  mo- 

Anamination  men.t  moro  dcnBe-  *°  that  tho  aS' 
of  the  Regeut  sassin  had  time  to  take  a  sure  and 
Moray.  deliberate  aim.  Accordingly,  no 
sooner  had  the  regent  arrived  in  front  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's house  than  Hamilton,  levelling  his  pieco 
with  deadly  precision,  shot  him  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ball  passing  quite 
through  the  body,  killed  the  horse  of  Arthur 

•  Cnldcrwood.vol.  ii.  p.  610. 
+  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  46. 
t  MS.  letter.  State  Paper  Office,  BC,  Hunsdon  to  C  eil, 
Berwick,  26th  January,  1669-70;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  252. 


Douglas,  who  rode  on  his  other  side*  For  a  few 
moments  all  stood  as  if  paralyzed  with  surprise  and 
horror;  but,  at  length,  a  simultaneous  rush  was 
made  to  the  door  of  the  house  whenco  the  shot 
proceeded.  It  was  found  to  bo  strongly  barricaded ; 
and,  long  before  entrance  could  bo  obtained,  Ha- 
milton, who  had  not  lost  a  moment  in  mounting 
his  steed,  was  already  several  miles  from  the  town. 
He  fled  straight  to  Hamilton  Castle,  where  he 
was  received  in  triumph  by  Lord  Arbroath,  of 
whom  he  was  a  retainer,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  a  whole  host  of  the  faction  of  the 
Hamiltons,  who  welcomed  him  as  the  champion  of 
their  party,  and  the  deliverer  of  their  country  from 
the  oppression  of  an  odious  tyrant,  f 

In  the  meantime  tho  regent,  though  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion  from  the  loss  of  blood,  had  still 
sufficient  strength  left  to  walk  to  the  palace.  His 
medical  attendant*,  at  first,  entertained  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  but  symptoms  of  a  fatal  termination 
speedily  appeared  ;  and  being  informed  of  bis  ap- 
proaching end,  he  received  the  intelligence  with  the 
greatest  calmness.}  Amid  tho  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  his  attendants,  great  regret  was  expressed 
that  he  had  spared  the  life  of  Hamilton,  and  thu» 
contributed  to  bring  about  his  own  ruin.  In  thi* 
regret,  however,  he  refused  to  share,  mildly  re- 
marking that  he  "  in  nowise  repented  of  his 


inencv 


'  §  and  having  affectionately 


the  young  king  to  the  care  of  the  nobility  then 
present,  he  expired  tranquilly  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  tho  evcning.ll  Thus  died  by  tho  hand  of  an 
assassin  the  Earl  of  Moray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.f  and  tho  third  of  his 
government. 

From  the  different  and  even  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions  entertained  regarding    Chnrueter  of 
this  remarkable  man,  it  is  impos-      the  regent 
siblo  for  tho  Scottish  historian  to  portray  hi< 
character  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
That  ho  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  for  upholding  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  furnishes  no  reason 
why  the  Protestant  writer  should  seek  to  conceal 
or  palliate  his  faults  and  imperfections,  and  bold 
him  up  to  posterity  as  a  model  of  consistent  and 
exemplary  piety.  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted 
that  tho  man  who,  for  a  considerable  period,  was 
regarded  os  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land should,  by  any  part  of  his  public  conduct, 
have  furnished  its  adversaries  with  weapons  which 
they  havo  endeavoured  to  turn  against  Protes- 
tantism itself.    But  that  cause  neither  stands 
nor  falls  with  the  character  of  any  one  individual 
among  its  supporters.  Tho  claims  of  truth  are  para- 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Ilunsdon  to  Cecil,  Ber- 
wick, 24th  January,  1569-70  ;  also  ibid.,  same  to  $*me, 
January,  1569-70 ;"  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  252.  , 

t  MS\  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  B  C,  copy  ?°doirr 
by  Hunadon  himself,  Ilunsdon  to  Elizabeth,  Berwick,  <Jvu» 
January,  1567-70;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  253. 

I  Spnttiawood,  p.  233. 

iCalderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  611.  i'SSi  .„i 

II  He  was  born  in  1630,  and  died  in  1560-70,  lytler, 
vii.  p.  254. 
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mount,  and  -while  Protestantism  will  gain  nothing; 
by  an  attempt  to  set  these  aside,  it  has,  on  tlio 
other  hand,  nothing  to  fear  from  allowing  them  to 
their  fullest  extent.  It  is  conceded,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  regent  was  possessed  of  many  noble  and 
cramanding  qualities,  which  eminently  fitted  him 
tor  the  high  station  that  he  occupied,  and  wcro  in 
numerous  instances  successfully  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  publio  good.  Ho  was  wise  and  politic 
in  counsel — prompt  and  vigorous  in  nction.  He 
<vineed  no  inconsiderable  military  skill;  and  his 
se  f-possession  and  personal  intrepidity  in  diffi- 
cult, trying,  and  perilous  circumstances,  arc  un- 
questionable. In  an  ago  comparatively  rude, 
tirbulent,  and  unsettled,  he  introduced  order 
and  regularity  into  the  management  of  public 
i.Tiirs  ;  he  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  an  enemy 
to  licentiousness;  while  his  strict  and  impartial 
Ldministration  of  justico  among  the  common  people 
k  dered  his  government  extremely  popular,  and 
r-mtributed,  among  other  causes,  to  secure  to  him 
the  flattering  title,  by  which  he  was  familiarly 
k'.yvm,  of  "  the  Good  Regent."  He  has  the  repu- 
Tstion  of  having  been  generally  moral  in  his  private 
life.  His  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion  was  ardent 
i  d  conspicuous;  and  it  has  been  recorded  of  him 
:  "he  ordered  himself  and  his  family  in  such 
•  rt.  that  it  did  more  resemble  a  church  than  a 
court.'*  •  In  speaking  of  the  personal  religion  of 
this  eminent  person,  we  must  take  into  account  his 
*vhole  public  conduct  as  recorded  in  history,  and 
judge  upon  the  old  but  sure  principle — "by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Making  every  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  cannot 
ar.d  it  needs  not  be  disguised  that  there  was  much 
in  the  public  policy  of  the  regent  which  no  inge- 
nuity, combined  with  the  utmost  amount  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  can  possibly  reconcile  with  any 
religious  principle.  Moray's  leading  motive  seems 
to  have  been  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition. 
For  this  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice — and  actually  did 
sacrifice— conscience,  honour,  the  ties  of  natural 
affection,  and  the  independence  of  his  country  ; 
and  for  this,  we  fear  it  must  bo  added,  he  was 
equally  ready  to  assume  the  outward  semblance  of 
real  for  the  reformed  religion,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing his  popularity  with  a  powerful  party  in 
the  state,  and  securing  the  support  of  the  English 
queen.    That  he  was  conseuting  to  the  murder  of 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  233. 


Riccio,  with  a  view  to  his  own  return  to  power,  is 
generally  admitted  ;  while  he  tacitly,  at  least,  ap- 
proved of  the  murder  of  Darnlcy  by  his  close  union 
with  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  and  his  endea- 
vours through  their  means  to  eliminate  his  sove- 
reign.- His  treatment  of  his  sister,  to  whom  ho 
owed  his  authority,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  her 
crown  and  her  liberty,  and  scrupled  not  to  employ 
means  to  deprive  of  honour,  if  not  of  life  itself, 
must  be  condemned  as  at  once  ungrateful  nnd  un- 
natural, and  an  utter  violation  of  public  decency. 
His  betrayal  of  Norfolk,  and  his  offer  to  deliver 
up  Northumberland,  were  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  honour  nnd  humanity;  while  his  mean 
servility  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  nacriflce  which  ho 
had  nearly  effected,  even  of  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  must  for  ever  deprive  him  of  all 
claim  either  to  lofty-mindedncss  or  patriotism. 

In  personal  npiM-nrance  the  regent  was  manly 
and  prepossessing.  His  natural  manner,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  was  modest, 
affable,  and  courteous ;  but  after  his  accession  to 
power  ho  becatno  reserved,  haughty,  and  impe- 
rious. This  change  alienated  from  him  many  of 
his  former  friends,  who,  if  not  actually  hostile, 
kept  aloof  and  looked  for  his  downfall. 

His  remains  were  carried  from  Linlithgow  to 
Stirling,  thence  conveyed  by  sea  Funeral  of  the 
to  Leith,  and  afterwards  taken  to  recent, 
the  palace  at  Edinburgh.  His  funeral,  which  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  February,  was  attended  by 
the  magistrate*  and  great  numbers  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  been  beloved  and 
respected.  Many  gentlemen  from  the  country  also 
joined  in  the  mournful  procession.  His  body  was 
carried  to  tho  Hijrh  Church,  within  which  it  was 
interred.  It  was  homo  by  tho  Earls  of  Mar,  Mor- 
ton, Glencairn,  and  Ca.ssillis,  and  the  Lords  Glam- 
mis,  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  and  Ruthven;  and  was 
preceded  by  tho  Lairds  of  Grange  and  Colvil  of 
ClcUh,  the  former  bearing  his  banner,  and  the  latter 
his  coat-armour.  The  procession  was  closed  by 
the  servants  of  his  household,  who  appeared  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  On  entering  the  church, 
tho  bier  was  placed  in  front  of  tho  pulpit,  which 
was  occupied  by  John  ICnox,  who  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  taking  as  his  text,  "  Blessed  arc  tho 
dead  that  die  in  tho  Lord."  f 

•  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  2M;  Mijrnpt,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

t  MS.  Lntter,  St  ite  Piipcr  OftW,  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
Edinburgh,  22nd  February,  15fi9-70 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p. 
255;  Diunul  of  OccurrenU,  p.  158. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

RKGEXCIES  OF  LENNOX  AND  MAIL 
ah.  1170 -1573 

THE  death  of  Moray  was  followed  by  an  alarm- 
ing crisis  in  both  kingdoms.  Xo  sooner  had  the 
faction  of  the  Hnmiltons  received  intelligence  of 
that  event  than  they  assembled  in  arms,  openly 
testifying  their  joy  at  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant 
by  whom  their  country  had  been  oppressed,  and 
declaring  their  resolution  to  march  to  Edinburgh 
to  liberate  their  chief,  the  Duke  of  Chatclhcrault, 
and  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  aud 
extend  their  party.  *  These  resolutions  were 
speedily  carried  into  effect.    The  queen's  party, 

The  queen'*    ROW  elated  with  fresh  hope,  and 

authority  pro-  embracing  a  majority  of  the  nobi- 
ehumcd  at  fiOOJ     i)Ccamo  predominant. 

F.dmburgh.  » 

Thu  duko  and    Ihcy  seized  on  Edinburgh,  and 

l.ord  Harriet  publicly  acknowledged  and  pro- 
liberated.  ciaiinc(i  tae  authority  of  the  queen. 
The  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton  were  ere 
long  iu  their  hands,  and  the  Duke  of  Chatellierault 
and  Lord  Hemes  Averc  released  from  their  capti- 
vity.   Lethington,  also,  after  a  short  examination 

Lethinston  is  by  a  council  of  the  lords,  was  ac- 
acquitted.  quitted  and  set  at  liberty,  and, 
along  with  Grange,  speedily  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  friends.  Meanwhile  succours  from  France 
had  arrived  in  the  Clyde ;  and  tho  Lairds  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Fcrnyhirst,  the  chiefs  of  the  powerful 
Border  clans  of  tho  Scotts  and  Kers,  summoning 
their  retainers,  made  a  predatory  inroad  into  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  committed  great  ravages,  f  This  expedition 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  less  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  than  for  the  gratification  of  revenge, 
and  a  desire  to  kindle  war  between  the  two 
countries.  | 

The  demise  of  tho  regent,  which  had  so  suddenly 

Elizabeth's     revived  the  hopes  and  the  activity 

consternation    of  the  queen's  party  in  both 

and  grief  at  the  countries,  and  had  occasioned  a 
regents  death.  rf  ammg  hcr  aJ 

hercnts  abroad,  struck  Elizabeth  with  consterna- 
tion. On  receiving  the  intelligence,  she  shut  her- 
self in  her  apartment  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of 
tears,  exclaiming  that  she  had  lost  tho  best  and 
most  useful  friend  she  had  in  tho  world.  §  What 
she  chiefly  dreadde  was  the  reconciliation  of  tho 
two  factions  into  which  Scotland  was  divided,  the 
consequent  restoration  of  the  queen,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  her  darling  project  of  establishing  a  para- 
mount and  permanent  control  over  the  affairs  of 
that  country.  The  state  of  matters  there,  already 
described,  served  to  confirm  and  aggravate  these 
apprehensions.    The  English  party  in  Scotland, 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Information  anent  the  punish- 
ment of  the  regent's  murder ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 
t  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 
j  Cudorwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

§  La  Motto  Knelon'a  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 


which  it  had  cost  so  much  intrigue  to  organise,  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  subverted;  and  so 
urgent  did  this  danger  appear  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
that  the  very  day  after  the  death  of  tho  regent  he 
wrote  to  Cecil,  earnestly  requesting  the  immediate 
attention  of  Elizabeth  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
assuring  him  that  important  matters  would  cer- 
tainly result  from  the  event  that  had  just  taken 
place ;  and,  in  particular,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
carefully  to  watch  the  movements  of  "  the  great 
faction  which  remained,  who  were  aU  French."* 

Nor  were  these  tho  only  difficulties  with  which 
Elizabeth  had  to  contend.    The  Catholic  party  in 
England  were  numerous,  powerful,  discontented, 
aud  intriguing;  and,  encouraged  by  the  new  phase 
of  the  Scottish  affairs,  were  ready  onco  more  to 
rise  in  rebellion.   An  occasion  was     Rebellion  of 
not  long  in  presenting  itself.  Leo-    Leonard  I)a- 
nard  Dacres,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  eres- 
second  son  of  Lord  Dacres  of  Gillisland,  had  secretly 
participated  in  tho  rebellion  raised  by  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  his  friends  to  abstain  from  openly 
committing  himself  as  a  party  to  that  rash  cnter- 
prize.    Still,  however,  restless  and  discontented, 
his  hatred  against  the  government  was  suddenly 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  loss  of  the  family  estates, 
of  which  he  believed  himself  heir,  but  which  had 
been  legally  adjudged  to  belong  to  tho  daughters 
of  his  elder  brother.    Resenting  this  as  a  preme- 
ditated affront  and  injury,  he  instantly  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  collected  three  thousand  men, 
and  seized  the  castles  of  Naworth  and  Greystock, 
with  other  strongholds.    Though  this  insurrection 
was  speedily  crushed,  yet,  occurring  at  such  a 
conjuncture,  it  added  greatly  to  the  distress  and 
perplexity  of  the  English  queen.    Lord  Hunsdon 
immediately  inarched  from  Berwick  with  all  the 
forcca  at  his  disposal,  and  having  joined  Sir  John 
Forstcr,  warder  of  the  Middle  Marches,  who  had 
raised  a  body  of  the  Border  militia,  they  attacked 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  littlo  river  Gelt,  in 
Cumberland,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  com- 
pletely defeated  them ;  and  Dacres,  escaping  from 
the  battle-field,  fled  into  Scotland,  t    But  not- 
withstanding this  momentary  success,  tho  storm 
seemed  still  to  be  gathering  and  thickening  all 
around  the  political  horizon. 

The  news  of  tho  regent's  death  had  been  received 
in  France  with  triumphant  exultation,  and  the 
Catholics,  having  obtained  repeated  victories  over 
the  Huguenots,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Moncon* 
tour  and  Jarnac,  had  lost  St.  Jean  d'Angcly,  and 
failed  in  their  attempt  on  Poitiers,  were  now 
making  active  preparations  to  assist  their  parti- 
sans in  Scotland.} 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C.  HooidaO  t« 
Ceril,  24th  January,  1569-70 ;  T\  tier,  vol.  vii.  p.  2<iw.  . 

t  MS.  Utter,  State  Paper  Office,  H  C,  Huundon  to  W 
Qu.  en.  20th  and  27th  of  February,  1569-70;  Tytler,^"- 
vii.  p.  2G3  ;  Ling.ird's  History  of  England,  vol.  vui.  p;  *>• 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  l\i|H'r  Office,  French  Correspond''1'' '  > 
Norris  to  (.Veil,  17th  Fe  bruary,  1569-70,  Anjiers;  H»°-i 
N -ins  to  Cecil,  25th  February,  1569-70. 
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ia Spain  the  intelligence  had  given  equal  satis- 
faction.   Douglas,  a  messenger  employed  by  the 
liubop  of  R<jss,  was  dispatched  to  Scotland  with 
letter*  to  the  friends  of  the  Scottish  queen  sewed 
atidcr  the  buttons  of  his  coat.    He  had  already 
twice  supplied  thcra  with  money,  and  he  now 
urgently  exhorted  them  to  persevere  until  the 
arrival  of  aid  from  Philip.*     In  addition  to  this, 
Elizabeth  was,  not  without  reason,  alarmed  by  the 
apprehension  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was 
titivclr  engaged  in  fortifying  his  position  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  constructing  citadels  to  prevent 
my  further  revolt  in  that  country,  would  soon 
find  himself  at  leisure  to  make  a  descent  upon 
England. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  of 
Toe  IVp*  ex-    excommunication  against  the  Eng. 
o%^um  inic*uj«    Hsh  queen,  by  which  she  was  de- 
L^*i^'h*rd  el«*dgmltyon»*rc«7.«nddcprivcd 
r     -«  »b*  Ivcd  of  her  right  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
:•  n  th'  ir      land,  and  her  subjects  were  held 
;j  eu:.ci-.      absolved  from  their  oaths  of  nlle- 
pz-.cet  Several  copies  of  this  bull  were  transmitted 
ro  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  immediately  forwarded 
s>;~ce  of  them  to  Don  Gueraldo  d'Espcs,  the  Spanish 
arab Kiador  in  London ;  and  one  copy  was  soon 
ir!crwards  found  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ix>ndon'is  residence.! 

It  now  became  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
iivo  both  kingdoms  from  anarchy  and  ruin,  if  not 
frt,tn  the  calamity  of  foreign  invasion,  that  some 
decided  measures  should  be  taken ;  and  never  did 
Elizabeth  stand  bo  much  in  need  of  wise  and  encr- 
srotic  counsellors  to  avert  the  perils  to  which  she 
hod  exposed  herself  and  the  kingdom  by  her  own 
J  :  ratable  policy.    The  sagacity  of  Cecil  traced  all 
evils  to  their  source— Elizabeth's  unjust  and 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and 
hi.-,  ambitious  desire  of  rendering  herself  in  effect 
ir.:  stress  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  sinister  remedy 
r,  ,\-s  „;n:,ter   which  he  proposed  showed  that  he 
\*  lie?  in  rtrln-   and  his  mistress  were  worthy  of 
l.  n  t  j  Scotland.  cacij  other.    Scotland,  said  he,  in 
a  memorial  which  ho  drew  up  on  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  was  the  rallying  point  for  all  Elizabeth's 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.    In  the  union  of  it* 
factions  lay  the  strength  of  that  country;  and  this 
union,  which,  before  the  death  of  the  regent,  Lc- 
tliington  and  Grange  had  laboured  to  secure,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  effecting,  would  by  that  event 
be  more  easily  and  speedily  accomplished.  To 
prevent  this  must  be  the  policy  of  tho  English 
qneen :  she  must  keep  up  an  English  party,  and 
foment  civil  discord.    To  this  end,  ho  added,  that 
t*o  things  were  necessary,  and  must  receive  imme- 
diate attention.  First,  an  ambassador  must  be  sent 
to  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  assist  in  the  pacification 
of  the  kingdom,  but  in  reality  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension,  and  promote  disunion  and  confusion  ; 

*  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Hutudon  to  Cecil, 
2Ct!i  ,'anuirv,  1569-70. 
t  LabtnoriTs  Chronological  Summary  ;  LingarU,  vol.  viii. 
Camden,  pp.  211,  213. 


and.  secondly,  a  regent  must  be  appointed,  suffi- 
ciently subservient  to  submit  implicitly  to  1  he  dic- 
tation of  the  English  queen.  Unfortunately,  princes 
at  no  time  experience  any  diiiiculty  in  finding  tools 
ready  to  execute  their  worst  purposes;  and  two 
men  eminently  fitted  to  carry  out  Cecil's  dis- 
honourable policy  wero  promptly  fixed  on.  Not 
more  than  three  days  ufter  the  death  of  the 
regent,  •  Randolph,  one  of  tho  Randolph  «<  ut 
most  experienced  und  unscrupu-  a»  aiiili.i«~io«r 
!ous  masters  in  the  art  of  poli-  lo  v  nU"  ■ 
tical  intrigue,  wax  dispatched  as  ambassador  to 
Scotland,  with  secret  instructions  6uch  ns  no  ho- 
nourable or  candid  mind  could  consent  to  obey. 
Melvil  informs  us  that  "he  was  deliberately  directed 
>ecrctly  to  kindle  a  fire  of  discord  between  the  two 
factions  in  Scotland,  which  could  not  be  easily 
quenched."  t  The  appointment  of  a  regent  was  a 
work  of  greater  time,  but  no  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  selection.  The  person  chosen  by 
Elizabeth  was  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  grandfather 
of  the  young  king,  who,  being  a  man  of  no  ability, 
would  readily  submit  to  be  directed  :  and,  being  in 
fac  t  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Elizabeth,  would 
not  daro  to  disobey  her  mandates.  Another  cir- 
cumstance tended  powerfully  to  recommend  this 
choice.  The  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox  had 
long  been  opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  the  ancient 
enmity  subsisting  between  them  would  probably  be 
increased  tenfold  by  the  elevation  of  Lennox  to 
the  regency ;  so  that  the  chances  of  reconciliation 
between  the  hostile  factions  would  thus  be  greatly 
diminished.  J 

Randolph  arrived  in  the  Scottish  capital  on  the 
9th  February,  §  and  found  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  distraction,  which  no 
doubt,  to  his  mind,  must  have  been  highly  grati- 
fying. At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  laid 
before  them  his  instructions,  and  assured  them  of 
the  friendship  and  supjwrt  of  his  royal  mistress,  so 
long  as  they  neted  on  the  principles  by  which  the 
government  of  the  late  regent  had  been  guided.  He 
promised  that,  on  her  part,  the  confinement  of  Mary 
should  be  maintained  with  increasing  rigour,  and 
that  she  would  support  them  both  with  men  and 
money;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stipulated  that 
they  should  prevent  the  young  king  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  opposite  faction  and  being  carried 
into  France;  that  they  should  maintain  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  preserve  peace;  and,  finally,  that 
they  should  deliver  up  tho  fugitivo  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  || 

A  convention  of  the  whole  nobility  of  tho  king- 
dom was  summoned  to  beheld  on  tho  1th  of  March, 
to  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  to 

•  MS.  bettor,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  entirely  in  Cecil's 
hand;  Minute  «-f  the  Queen'*  Majesty's  Letter,  20th  Jan- 
uary. 1569-70. 

t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  227,  230,  231 ;  Tytier,  vol.  vii. 

p.  259. 

I  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  227. 
4  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  2.50. 

|  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  in  Cecil's  hand ; 
Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty'*  Instructions,  given  to  Mr. 
ltanUolj.li,  2'Jth  January,  1569-70  ;  Tjtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  262. 
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proceed  to  the  still  more  important  business  of 

appointing  a  resent ;  •  and  letters 

A  convention  ri 


of  the  nobility 
is  summoned 
for  the  election 
of  a  regent,  &c. 


■were  dispatched  to  Lennox,  re- 
quiring his  immediate  presence  in 
Scotland.  Meanwhile  the  king- 
dom was  agitated  to  its  centre 
by  two  hostile  parties,  whose  rival  pretensions 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  and 
ranged  chosen  friends,  and  even  near  relatives, 
under  opposite  banners.  One  of  these  still  main- 
tained allegiance  to  their  captive  queen  ;  the  other 
acknowledged  tho  authority  of  the  young  prince, 
her  son.  Both  were  sincerely  desirous  for  the  re- 
storation of  public  tranquillity;  but  the  ambition 
of  their  respective  leaders,  and  the  incessant  in- 
trigues of  tho  English  party,  maintained  in  fatal 
vitality  the  flames  of  civil  discord. 

Of  these  factions,  by  far  the  stronger  was  that  of 
the  queen,  which  included  in  its  ranks  not  only  a 
numerical  majority,  but  the  most  powerful  and 
ancient  of  tho  nobility.  The  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  with  all  the  numerous  branches  of  that 
influential  family  of  which  ho  was  tho  chief;  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Atholl,  Errol,  Crawford, 
Marischal,  Caithness,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  and  Suther- 
land ;  the  Lords  Herries,  Home,  Seaton,  Ogilvy, 
Ross,  Borthwick,  Oliphant,  Ycstcr,  Fleming,  Boyd, 
Somerville,  Innermcith,  Forbes,  and  Gray ;  toge- 
ther with  Kirkaldy  of  Grango  and  Maitland  of 
Lcthington — the  former  esteemed  the  ablest  sol- 
dier, and  the  latter  the  greatest  statesman,  of  which 
the  country  could  boast — were  oil  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  cuuso  of  the  captive  queen,  nnd 
ready  to  take  up  arms  in  her  support. t  This  party, 
powerful  from  their  rank  ond  influence,  were  more- 
over already  in  possession  of  the  two  most  important 
strongholds  in  the  kingdom— the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dumbarton  —  the  former  commanding 
the  capital,  the  latter  protecting  the  port  by  which 
succours  from  abroad  could  be  most  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom.  The  English  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  had  numerous  ad- 
herents in  the  towns,  and  were  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  included  com- 
paratively few  of  the  nobility;  and  these,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  Earl  of  .Morton,  were  far  less 
powerful  than  most  of  their  opponents.  With  this 
nobleman  were  associated  tho  Earls  of  Mar,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Buchan ;  with  tho  Lords  Glammis, 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  Cat  heart,  Methven,  Ochiltree, 
and  Saltoun.  X  It  is  easy  to  sec  that  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  English  queen,  tho  adherents 
of  Mary  must  speedily  have  overcome  those  of  the 
king,  who  had  olready  been  driven  out  of  the 
capital. 

•  MS.  Loiter.  St.i!o  Taper  0;!ki\  endorsed  bv  Randolph  ; 
Letters  *cnt  bv  the  I/inl*  for  th»  Assembly,  17th  February, 
lytfJ-70 ;  Tvilcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  W>. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Orike,  Petition  to  Elizabeth,  lGth 
April,  1570.  endorsed  bv  (Veil;  Duke  of  Chutelherault,  nnd 
hi*  associates,  to  the  Queen'*  Majestv ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  2<il. 

X  MS.  Copy  of  tho  time,  Stnte  Paper  Office,  Instructions 
given  by  the  Lords  of  Scotland  to  the  Commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  list  May,  1570;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  266. 


Tho  restoration  of  Mary  began  now  to  tc  re- 
garded  by  Elizabeth  with  most  lively  apprehension. 
To  prevent  this  consummation,  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  Randolph,  however  successfully  carried  on, 
seemed  too  mild  and  too  slow  in  their  effect;  and 
more  violent  measures  were  determined  on.  The 
predatory  incursions  made  by  the  Scotts  and  Ken 
on  the  English  Border,  and  the  circumstances  of 
unusual  cruelty  by  which  their  last  invasion  had 
been  attended;  the  asylum  granted  within  the 
Scottish  territory  to  tho  English  rebels,  and  the 
constant  alarm  in  which  the  kingdom  was  kept  by 
the  intrigues  of  Mary's  partisans,  were  now  seiicd 

on  by  Elizabeth  as  a  pretext  for  an     _   T,  ,  . 

J,  .  .         . .      "  ~  .        The  bad  of 

armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  Sussex  and  Lord 


Scrope  invade 
Scotland. 


3pc  to 


of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  early 
in  tho  spring  of  1570,  she  gavo 
orders  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Sere 
invade  Scotland  on  the  east  and  west,  professedly 
for  tho  purpose  of  seizing  tho  fugitive  rebels,  but 
in  reality  to  intimidate  and  crush  tho  queen's  party, 
and  to  incite  the  factions  to  civil  war.* 

The  lords  of  tho  queen's  party,  alarmed  V  the 
threatened  invasion,  employed  their  utmost  efforts 
to  avert  it.f  Three  several  envoys  were  dispatched 
to  Sussex  to  dissuade  him  from  advancing;  Lc- 
thington warned  Leicester  that  such  a  hostile  de- 
monstration would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  all 
parties  in  Scotland  as  against  a  common  enemy; 
and  tho  Bishop  of  Ross  and  the  French  ambassador 
strongly  remonstrated  against  it  with  Elizabeth. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  vindictive  spirit 
of  tho  English  queen,  already  roused  into  action, 
was  still  further  excited  by  Randolph,  who  alarmed 
her  by  information  of  a  pretended  conspiracy 
against  her  life,  of  which  he  artfully  insinuated 
that  Mary  was  the  prime  mover  :  t  while  Morton 
fabricated  accounts  of  hostile  preparations  on  the 
part  of  both  Lcthington  and  his  opponents,  repre- 
senting tho  party  of  the  former  as  being  weakened 
by  tho  desertion  of  Grange. 

Tho  work  of  devastation  now  commenced ;  and 
seldom  has  a  hostile  invasion  been  conducted  with 
such  merciless  severity.  Sussex,  penetrating  into 
Teviotdale  and  the  Morse,  the  country  of  Bnccleuch 
and  Femyhirst,  laid  in  ruins  fifty  castles,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  three  hundred  villages,  burnt 
a  large  number  of  grnngesf§  and  subsequently  be- 
sieged and  took  possession  of  Home  Castle,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  tho  district.  Mean- 
while Lord  Scrope,  entering  tho  western  Border, 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  remorse- 
lessly destroying  villages  and  farm-houses,  and 
burning  or  carrying  off  the  whole  agricultural 

*  MS.  Letter,  draft  by  Ceril,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Quc*n 
fc.  Mr.  lUndolnh,  LSih  March,  1569-70;  Tytler,  vol.  vu. 
p.  268 :  Melvil  s  Memoirs,  p.  227. 

t  Copy  of  the  time,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  State  Paper  Off  r. 
Instructions  lor  the  Laird  of  Trabroiin,  loth  April,  1570 , 
also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  18th  April,  1370,  Joliu 
Gordon  to  tho  Queen's  Majestv. 

X  MS.  Letter,  Suto  Paper  Office,  Uth  April,  1570,  Ea:> 
dolph  to  Cecil ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  269. 

{  Spottiswood,  p.  178;  Murdin,  p.  769;  Lesley's  Nego- 
tiations, Anderson,  vol.  uL  p.  90. 
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produce  of  the  country.*    Elizabeth  immediately 
fallowed  up  these  savage  proceedings  by  dispatch- 
ing the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Scotland,  accompanied 
by  Sir  William  Drury,  escorted  by  the  old  bands 
of  Berwick,!  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  foot  and 
lour  hundred  horse.    Lennox  was  instructed  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  young 
king,  his  grandson,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mor- 
ton, to  advar.ee  to  Edinburgh,  and  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  the  Hamilton*,  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  the  regent. 
Lennox,  to  whom  such  a  commission  was  pecu- 
L-naox  piins    Harly  grateful,  proceeded  to  exe- 
r-e .vrfwn  of  the  cute  it  with  the  most  unsparing 

n-'JiiXunJ  f<jrocit7»  and   ravages  rivalling 

Linlithgowshire,  those  perpetrated  by  Sussex  and 

and  bjrns  Ha-  Scropc  in  the  southern  districts, 
niiitaa  Palace.  •  .   ,  .  , 

were  now  committed  in  the  very 

centre  of  the  kingdom.  Aided  by  Morton,  he  re- 
gained possession  of  the  capital,  and  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Glasgow,  which  was  then  besieged  bv 
tie  Hamilton*.  These  Lennox  and  his  coadjutor 
speedily  dispersed ;  and  then  commenced  a  cruel 
devastation  of  Clydesdale  and  Linlithgowshire — 
razing  the  castles  of  the  queen's  adherents,  destroy- 
ing the  villages,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  dis- 
trict. On  this  melancholy  occasion,  Hamilton 
l'alace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
Tith  his  castles  of  Linlithgow  find  Kiuncil,  and 
the  mansions  of  his  kindred  and  adherents,  were 
[  'andered  and  laid  in  ruins.  J 

These  barbarous  proceedings,  which  continued 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  of  1670,  threw 
the  country  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  it  with  absolute  ruin.    The  kingdom 
was  ia  fact  "  divided  against  itself" — two  govern- 
ments had  been  called  into  existence ;  and  the  con- 
tentions and  animosities  of  the  two  rival  factions 
kept  the  kingdom  in  perpetual  commotion.  The 
«tate  of  the  country  at  this  time  is  thus  graphically 
described  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  personally  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  he  relates: — "Now,"  he  says,  "  the 
two  furious  factions  being  framed  in  this  manner, 
the  hatred  and  mge  against  each  other  grew  daily 
greater.  For  Master  Randolph  knew  the  diversities 
that  were  amongst  the  noblemen,  and  the  nature  of 
every  one  in  particular,  by  his  oft  coming  and  long 
residence  in  Scotland.    Among  the  ladies  he  had  a 
mother  and  a  mistress,  to  whom  he  caused  his 
qoeen  send  oft  communications  and  tokens.  He 
cwd  also  his  craft  with  the  ministers  [clergy],  and 
offered  gold  to  divers  of  them.    One  of  them  that 
*u  very  honest  refused  his  gift,  but  he  told  him 
that  his  companion  took  ;t  as  by  way  of  charity.  I 
am  not  certain  if  any  of  the  rest  took  presents ;  but 
undoubtedly  he  offered  to  such  as  were  in  mcctest 
rnwmes  [offices],  to  cry  out  against  factions  here 
"4  there,  and  kindle  the  fiercer  fire,  so  that  the 
parties  were  not  content  to  fight  and  shed  each 

•  Spottiswood.  p.  237. 

t  JJiurn.il  of  OectirrenU,  p.  176. 

T  Ibid.,  P.  177  ;  Murdin,  p.  76'.». 


other's  blood,  but  would  fly  te  [scold]  with  injurious 
and  blasphemous  words,  and  at  length  fell  to  the 
down-easting  of  oach  other's  houses,  whereunto 
England  lent  their  help.  •  •  •  •  Then,  as  Nero 
stood  up  upon  a  high  part  of  Rome,  to  see  the  town 
burning  which  ho  had  caused  set  on  fire,  so  Master 
Randolph  delighted  to  see  such  fire  kindled  in 
Scotland,  and  by  his  writings  to  some  in  the  court 
of  England,  glorified  himself  to  have  brought  it  to 
pass  in  such  sort,  that  it  should  not  be  got  easily 
slokcnit  [extinguished  with  water]  again;  which, 
when  it  camo  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  he  wroto  in  [into]  Scotland  to  my 
brother  and  me,  and  advertised  us  bow  we  were 
handled,  detesting  both  Master  Cecil,  as  director, 
and  Master  Randolph,  as  executor."  *  Such  is  a 
picture  of  tho  deplorable  condition  of  Scotland  at 
this  period,  drawn  by  an  eye-witness;  and  such 
the  description  of  the  heartless  knavery  of  Ran- 
dolph, by  one  who  had  long  been  his  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Repeated  attempts  had  been  made  and  frustrated 
to  hold  the  convention  of  the  nobility,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Wearied  with  incessant  discord  and  uncertainty, 
and  alarmed  at  the  disorganised  state  of  the  coun- 
try, all  men  now  longed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
vijprous  and  stable  government,  so  that  a  settled 
order  of  things  should  once  more  be  introduced. 
The  lenders  of  both  factions  began  accordingly  to 
make  vigorous  preparation  for  a  final  struggle. 
The  barons  on  both  sides  assembled  their  vassals, 
and  held  armed  conventions  in  various  parts  of  tho 
kingdom;  and  Morton  and  Mar,  encouraged  by  tho 
English  queen.f  congregated  a  formidable  body  of 
their  adherents  in  the  capital. 

In  the  midst  of  thc-*e  preparations  the  king's 
party  were  dismayed  by  the  arrival  of  Mons.  Verac, 
a  messenger  from  the  court  of  France,  bringing 
letters  to  the  queen's  party,  encouraging  them  by 
promises  of  assistance ;  and  as  similar  promises  had 
already  been  made  by  the  court  of  Spain,  they 
now  felt  emboldened  to  take  active  and  decided 
measures.  Collecting  their  whole  forces,  they 
marched  to  the  capital,  compelled  Randolph  to  the 
to  Hcrwick,  and  summoned  the  whole  nobility  to 
meet  in  a  general  convention,  to  be  held  in  Linlith- 
gow, to  consider  what  answer  they  should  return 
to  Vei  ac's  communications,  and  to  concert  measures 
for  the  pacification  of  the  country.  They  nt  tho 
same  timo  addressed  a  petition  to  the  English 
queen  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  Mary,  as  a 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  divisions  and  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom.! 

Elizabeth  at  last  began  to  fear  that  the  dissen- 
sions she  had  fomented,  and  tho  severities  she  had 

•  M.-lvil'*  Memoirs  pp.  2.r>.  2.11. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  l'uner  Oili.  e,  Mar  to  tho  Queen  of 
Englun.l,  KUinburgh,  14lh  March,  1>OJ-70 ;  Tyiler,  vol. 
vii.  p.  "Ji>7. 

;  MS.  Ivetter,  Stair  I'aprr  Ofth'r,  Duko  of  t'iirit-  lherault 
and  liU  a.«j><wutM  to  the  Uueeu  *  .M.ij«.>ty,  written  t-jwiirdj 
tho  end  of  March,  1570,  dispatched  Iroui  Edinburgh,  lCilu 
April. 
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practised  in  Scotland,  had  been  pushed  too  far,  and 
might  have  the  effect  not  only  of  uniting  against 
hor  tho  whole  Scottish  nation,  but  of  provoking 
the  hostile  interference  of  foreign  powers,  espe- 
cially of  the  French  king,  who  was  likely  soon  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  effectual  assistance  to  his 
friends  iu  Scotland.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  she  wrote  to  Sussex,  declaring 
that  as  the  professed  object  of  invading  Scotland 
was  only  to  punish  her  rebels,  she  was  sorry  he 
had  carried  matters  to  such  an  extremity,  and  could 
not  think  of  authorising  him  to  besiege  Dunbar  ton, 
a  measure  which  had  been  strongly  recommended 
by  Lennox  in  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  his 
expedition.*  At  the  same  time,  she  ordered  Ran- 
dolph to  return  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  and 
to  inform  both  factions  that,  having  "  reasonably  " 
chastised  her  rebels,  she  was  now  willing,  agree- 
ably to  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  ltoss, 
Mary's  ambassador,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for 
restoring  that  princess  to  her  dominions.  Mean- 
whilo  she  directed  Sussex  to  correspond  with 
Morton  and  his  party.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  re- 
paired to  Chatsworth,  whither  Mary  had  recently 
been  removed  from  Tutbury ;  and  having  assisted 
her  with  his  advice  in  drawing  up  offers  of  accom- 
modation, Lord  Livingston  and  John  Beaton  were 

The  En  luh    disPatcned  witn  ^em  to  Scotland, 
troop*  with-    Th°  English  troops  were  then  with- 
drawn from     drawn ;  and  Elizabeth,  with  as- 
Scotland.      sumcd  moderation,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  both  factions,  by  declaring  her  earnest  desire 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  tho 
country. 

The  utter  insincerity  of  these  assurances  might 
have  been  predicated  at  the  time,  and  soon  became  j 
manifest  in  the  result.  Tho  kingdom,  reduced 
almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  continued  to  be  agi- 
tated by  civil  commotions,  and  rent  asunder  by 
contending  factions.  Public  and  private  business, 
■  the  administration  of  justice,  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  even  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
were  alike  neglected.  The  arm  of  the  law  was 
paralysed,  its  authority  treated  with  contempt. 
Having  no  supremo  head  to  whom  they  could  ap- 
peal for  protection,  the  weak  ranged  themselves 
under  tho  banner  of  some  leader  of  their  own 
selection,  while  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  well-dis- 
posed and  patriotic  to  restore  order  wero  rendered 
abortive.  Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Mary  lan- 
guished in  captivity,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  the 
Lord  Livingston  continued  to  negotiate  in  her 
behalf,  f  and  Cecil  procrastinated  by  lengthened 
and  fruitless  deliberations  with  the  Privy  Council. 

Public  characters,  it  is  said,  are  public  property ; 
and  this  holds  true  as  respects  not  only  their  con- 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Cecil,  17th 
May,  1570,  Edinburgh;  MS.  Letter,  ibid.,  16th  May,  1570, 
Edinburgh  ;  TytliT,  vol.  vii.  p.  271. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  ft  C.  Minute  of  the  Queen's 
Loiter  to  Sussex,  a  draft  bv  Cecil,  July  29,  1570;  Tytlcr, 
vol.  vii.  p,  277  ;  Lesley's  Negotiation^  Anderson,  vol.  iii. 
p.  91. 


temporaries  but  their  posterity.    And  as  mtch 
light  may  sometimes  be  thrown  on  historical  event* 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  prime 
actors  in  the  great  drama,  we  think  it  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of*  history  to  quote  tho  following  cor- 
respondence, illustrative  of  the  characters  of  some 
of  tho  leading  men  of  this  period.   The  Earl  of 
Sussex,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  conference  at  York,  and  consequently  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  union  formerly  subsisting  be- 
tween Moray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  was  selected 
by  Elizabeth  to  remonstrate  with  the  latter  on  his 
desertion  of  his  party.    Lethington,  in  reply  to  his 
letters,  made  some  caustic  observations  on  the 
cruelties  recently  perpetrated  by  Sussex,  as  well  a* 
on  tho  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  king's  faction 
towards  their  queen  and  their  country.  Snsscx 
answered  by  a  charge  of  gross  inconsistency  against 
the  secretary,  requesting  to  know  how  he  could 
reconcile  his  public  accusation  of  murder  against 
his  sovereign  with  his  present  zeal  in  her  defence. 
"  Your  lordship,"  said  he,  addressing  Lethington, 
"  must  call  to  remembrance  that  your  queen  wa» 
by  you  and  others,  then  of  the  faction  of  Scotland,— 
and  not  by  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  nor  by  her 
knowledge  or  assent,  —  brought  to  captivity,  df- 
prived  of  her  royal  estate,  to  which  she  was  by 
God's  ordinance  born  lawful  inheritrix,  condemned 
in  parliament,  her  son  crowned  as  lawful  king, 
the  late  Earl  of  Moray  appointed  by  parliament 
to  be  regent,  and  revoked  from  beyond  the  seas; 
yourself  held  the  place  of  secretary  to  that  king 
and  state ;  and  after  she  escaped  from  her  captivity, 
from  the  which  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  had  by 
all  good  means  sought  to  deliver  her,  and  bad  been 
the  only  means  to  save  her  life  while  she  continued 
there,  yourself  and  your  faction  at  that  time  came 
into  England,  to  detect  her  of  a  number  of  heinous 
crimes  by  you  objected  against  her;  to  offer  your 
proof's,  which  to  the  uttermost  you  produced,  to 
seek  to  have  her  delivered  into  your  own  hand*, 
or  to  bind  tho  queen's  majesty  to  detain  her  in 
such  sort  as  she  should  never  return  into  Scotland, 
and  to  persuade  her  majesty  to  maintain  the  king's 
authority.    Now,  my  lord,  to  return  to  my  former 
questions,  which  be  but  branches  from  those  roots, 
and  cannot  be  severed  from  them.    I  do  desire  to 
know  by  what  doctrine  you  may  think  that  cause 
to  be  then  just,  which  you  now  think  to  be  unjust  ? 
[how]  you  may  think  your  coming  into  England, 
your  detecting  her  of  crimes  by  you  objected,  your 
proofs  produced  for  that  purpose,  your  requests 
delivered  to  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  to  deliver 
her  into  your  custody,  or  to  promise  to  keep  her  as 
sho  return  not  to  Scotland,  and  to  maintain  hir 
son's  authority  (then  allowed  always  by  you  to  be 
your  lawful  king), — by  what  doctrine,  1  say,  may 
ye  think  the  causes  hereof  to  be  then  just,  which 
you  now  think  to  be  unjust? 

•'  I  would  be  glad  to  admit  your  excuse,  that 
you  were  not  of  the  number  that  sought  rigour  to 
your  queen,  although  you  were  with  the  number, 
if  I  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience.   But,  M I 
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say,  *  Xon  est  mcum  accusarc,  aliud  ago,'  and 
there-fore  I  will  not  enter  into  those  particularities, 
so  can  I  not  make  myself  ignorant  of  what  I  saw 
openly  delivered  by  word  and  writing,  with  a 
general  assent  of  the  late  regent,  and  ail  that  were 
m  his  company,  which  tended  not  to  a  short  re- 
straint of  your  queen's  liberty,  but  was  directly 
titter  to  deliver  her  captive  inio  your  own  custody, 
c-r  to  bind  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  to  detain  her 
iu  Mich  sort  as  she  should  never  after  trouble  the 
Srate  of  Scotland ;  wherein  if  her  perpetual  cap- 
tivity or  a  worse  matter  were -meant,  and  not  a 
restraint  for  a  time,  God  and  your  own  conscience, 
a.nd  others  that  dealt  then  with  you,  do  know.  It 
may  be  you  dealt  openly  oh  the  one  side  and 
>ecretly  on  the  other,  wherein  how  the  queen,  my 
•ovcreign,  digested  your  doings,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know  well,  that  if  her  majesty  would  have 
digested  that  which  was  openly  delivered  unto  her 
by  the  general  assent  of  your  whole  company,  in 
«ch  sort  as  you  all  desired,  devised,  and  earnestly 
(I  will  not  say  passionately)  persuaded  her  at  that 
-ne  to  do  for  her  own  surety,  the  benefit  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  continuing  of  the  amity  between 
i»th  the  realms,  there  had  been  worse  done  to 
vour  queen  than  cither  her  majesty  or  any  subject 
>A  England  that  I  know,  whomsoever  vou  take  to 
be  least  free  from  passions,  could  be  induced  to 
think  meet  to  be  done."  * 

Letbington  artfully  evaded  these  pointed  inter- 
rogatories by  remarking,  that  if  he  must  needs  go 
into  an  exculpation  it  would  "  touch  more  than 
himself ; "  then  changing  the  subject,  and  referring 
to  a  previous  letter  of  Sussex,  in  which  he  claimed 
credit  for  having  withdrawn  the  English  army,  he 
ironically  complimented  Sussex  on  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  punishing  his  mistress's  rebels.  "When 
jour  lordship,"  said  he,  "  writeth  thnt  you  intend 
lo  revoke  her  majesty's  forces,  I  am  glad  thereof, 
more  than  I  was  at  their  coming  in  ;  aud  it  is  not 
amiss  for  their  case  to  have  a  breathing  time,  and 
some  rest  between  one  exploit  and  another.  This 
is  the  third  journey  they  have  made  in  Scotland 
since  your  lordship  came  to  the  Borders,  and  you 
have  been  so  well  occupied  in  every  one  of  them, 
that  it  might  well  be  said,  •  •  •  •  they  have 
reasonable  well  acquitted  themselves  of  the  duty 
of  old  enemies,  and  have  burnt  and  spoiled  as  much 
ground  within  Scotland,  as  any  army  of  England 
did  in  one  year  these  hundred  years  by  past,  which 
may  suffice  for  a  two  months'  work,  although  you 
do  no  more/' f 

As  a  specimen  of  Randolph's  turn  for  personality, 
a  letter  of  his  may  be  quoted  to  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  on  his  accepting  the  rich  living  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  which,  it  is  said, 
Mary  had  presented  him  as  a  bribe  for  his  sen  ices. 
■'  Brother  William,"  said  he,  «  it  was  indeed  most 
wonderful  unto  me  when  I  heard  that  you  should 

•  Copy  of  the  time,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sti*. 
*rx  !<•  Ledingtori,  291  Ji  July,  1370;  Tytler,  vol.  vu.  p.  27o. 

t  C<  pv  of  the  tunc,  .State  Paper" Office,  Ledingtnn  to 
S^vi,  in  J  June,  U70,  Dunkeld ;  Tytler,  vol.  vu.  p.  276. 
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become  a  prior!  That  vocation  ogrceth  not  with 
any  thing  that  I  ever  knew  in  you,  saving  for  your 
religious  life  led  under  the  cardinal's  hat,  when 
we  were  both  students  in  Paris."  * 

But  to  return  to  tho  narrative.  The  perfidious 
and  selfish  policy  of  Elizabeth,  of  which,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  her  purpose,  her  friends  as  well 
as  her  enemies  were  indiscriminately  the  victims, 
was  now  bitterly  felt  by  two  of  her  most  zealous 
and  unscrupulous  tools.  Her  reply  to  a  message 
conveyed  to  her  by  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  from 
Morton  and  Lennox,  plainly  convinced  them  thnt 
after  they  had  by  her  own  desire  taken  up  aims 
in  her  cause,  they  were  now  to  be  abandoned  to 
their  fate,  in  such  a  position  that  to  advance  with- 
out her  assistance  was  impracticable,  whilo  to 
recede  would  be  ruinous  to  themselves,  f 

Their  own  safety,  and  even  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  their  party,  now  demanded  vigorous  and 
decided  action,  nnd  accordingly  they  resolved  on 
tho  bold  expedient  of  procuring  the  appointment 
of  Lennox  to  the  regency  ;  and  as  they  nctcd  with 
the  consent  of  Randolph,  the  English  Ambassador, 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  step,  if  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  English 
queen,  would  at  least  be  regarded  with  leniency.  As 
a  tentative  measure,  however,  they  Lennox  np- 
sunitnoned  a  convention  of  the  lords  p<L\,t!uf,.l,"l'l',',|'n 
of  the  king's  party  at  Stirling,  on  gl^cnlnr'of 
the  16th  of  June,  and  appointed  Scotland. 
Lennox  to  tho  office  of  interim  Lieutenant-go- 
vernor, under  the  king,  until  the  12th  of  July, 
thus  allowing  time  to  advertise  Elizabeth  of  the 
circumstances,  and  ascertain  her  farther  pleasure 
in  the  matter.  They  made  no  delay  in  giving  her 
information  of  this  decision,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
sequiously imploring  her  advice  as  to  the  regency, 
or  in  other  words,  her  choice  of  tho  person  oti 
whom  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  that  this  im- 
portant office  should  be  conferred.}  Her  reply 
was  couched  in  terms  of  affected  disinterestedness, 
and  of  anxiety  to  promote  the  cause  of  order  in 
Scotland.  She  pretended  to  deplore  the  distracted 
condition  of  that  country.  She  declared  she  though, 
it  now  indispensable  that  some  regular  government 
should  be  established,  nnd  while,  in  her  opinion, 
tho  choice  of  her  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  as 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Minute  of  the  Queen'* 
T-ettor  to  Suuex,  n  draft  by  Cecil,  29th  July,  1570 ;  Lesley  '* 
Mediations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  01 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vu. 
p.  276. 

t  Copv  of  tho  time.  Stale  Paper  Office,  Instruction*  of 
the  L»rJi  of  Scotland  to  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  1st 
May,  1570  ;  also  copy  State  Paper  Office,  the  J/>rds  of  Sol- 
ium', to  th-i  Queen's  Majesty,  1st  June,  1070.  Kdinbui -It, 
by  tho  Abbot  of  Dtmlci  mine ;  alio  MS.  Letter,  Mate 
Paper  Office,  I^nnox,  Morton,  nnd  the  Lords  to  tho  L'njrlush 
Privv  Council,  24th  June,  1570;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  277. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  I<cnno\,  Morton,  and 
the  l-ords,  to  the  Privy  Council,  21th  June,  1570.  "  Tho 
nnme*  show  the  truth  "of  Ix'thitiL'ton's  observation*  ns  to 
the  weakness  of  the  king's  party  ,  both  in  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity and  iu  numbers,  in  comparison  with  the  queen's." 
l  licy  are  Karls  I^ennox,  Morten,  Mar,  Gleneairn,  Anpm  ; 
L--I.1  (.ilammis,  Lindsay,  linthvon,  Ochiltree,  Bortlnvick, 
futhcart,  and  Graham,  the  Master  of  Montrose.  Of  the 
cicrcrv,  llobcrt  (Pitcami),  Abbct  of  Dunfermline,  and 
U«bert,  P.ish.ci  ot  C  .:thnes«.   'J\  tier,  vol.  vU.  p.  278. 
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regent  would,  from  his  near  relationship  to  the 
king,  he  a  very  suitable  and  proper  one,  *  she  did 
not  pretend  to  dictate,  but  would  bo  satisfied  on 
whomsoever  their  choice  might  fall. 

Being  now  somewhat  re-assured,  they  lost  no 
Lennox       time  in  proceeding  to  the  accom- 

elteted  regent,  plishmeut  of  their  object ;  and  in  a 
convention  of  the  lords  of  their  party,  held  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  12th  July,  they  formally  elected  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Tho  oppo- 
site party  were  taken  by  surprise.  Lethington  was 
absent  in  Atholl ;  Huntley,  whom  Mary  had  ap- 
pointed her  Lieutenant-governor,,  t  was  then  in 
Aberdeen,  mustering  his  adherent*  ;  and  tho  other 
lord*  of  that  faction  were  occupied  in  arming  and 
training  their  vassals  and  other  followers  in  various 
quarters  of  the  country.  Grange,  who  from  his 
commanding  position  as  governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  could  easily  have  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings and  dispersed  tho  convention,  contented 
himself  with  refusing  to  bo  present,  or  even  to  hear 
Elizabeth's  letter  when  read  by  Randolph,  giving 
orders  that  no  cannon  Bhould  be  fired  after  the 
proclamation,}  and  treating  the  whole  affair  with 
indifference  and  contempt.  Sussex  warmly  re- 
monstrated with  him  by  letter,  but  without  effoct. 
The  lords  of  the  queen's  party  avowed  their  inten- 
tion to  hold  a  parliament  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
4th  of  August,  and  publicly  declared  their  de- 
termination never  to  acknowledge  Lennox  as 
regent.  § 

A  contest  of  this  nature  between  two  such 
powerful  parties,  and  in  which  interests  of  such 
magnitude  were  at  stake,  was  not  likely  to  be  de- 
cided without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Exasperated 
against  each  other  to  the  highest  degree,  both 
factions  accordingly  now  began  to  make  ready  for 
that  sanguinary  struggle,  which  resulted  in  a  civil 
war  of  almost  unparalleled  atrocity.  The  newly- 
elected  regent,  sensiblo  of  tho  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  king's  party,  immediately  applied  to 
England  for  aid;  and  in  his  instructions  to  Ni- 
cholas Eiphinstone,  his  messenger,  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  strength,  preparations,  and  activity 
of  his  opponent*,  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  English 
queen,  and  intreated  her  to  send  him  without 
delay  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  adding 
that  without,  at  least,  one  thousand  foot  soldiers 
his  cause  was  desperate.  ||  Elizabeth  forthwith 
sent  instructions  to  Sussex  to  mako  an  inroad  on 
the  western  Borders,  but,  with  her  accustomed 
duplicity,  enjoined  him  to  proceed  "  very  secretly," 
— that  is,  to  conceal  tho  fact  that  he  was  acting 
under  her  orders,  and  to  hide  tb.6  real  object  of  the 
expedition  under  tho  pretence  of  chastising  her 


Spottuwood,  p.  241 


$  Copy  of  the  time,  St,\te  Paper  Offi'  o,  i!C,  Insfrm  lions 
by  Lennox  to  Nicholas  KlpoilStflM,  23rd  July.  1570. 

n  MS.  Letter,  Stale  Paper  Ofirc,  Instructions  to  Xi- 
chol.it  Llphuutone,  23rd  Julv.  1570;  ibid..  Lennox  to  lUn- 
tlolph,  Stirling,  3Ut  July,  15,0 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  27tf. 


rebels  tho  Dacres.  •  It  is  unnecessary  to  brand 
tho  conduct  of  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  as  it 
deserves;  the  bare  statement  of  the  fact  is  revolt- 
ing to  every  ingenuous  mind.  While  thus  "  very 
secretly"  encouraging,  and  even  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  a  civil  war,  she  publicly  reproached 
the  contending  factions  for  distracting  the  country 
by  their  unceasing  strife,  and  flattered  Lord  Li- 
vingston and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  into  the  belief 
that  she  was  desirous  of  negotiating  with  them  for 
tho  restoration  of  the  queen. 

The  threatened  assembling  of  a  parliament  at 
Linlithgow  was  naturally  contemplated  by  Lennox 
with  apprehension  and  alarm,  as  likely  to  lead  to 
his  deprivation  of  office  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
his  party.  Accordingly,  as  the  time  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  approached,  he  com- 
menced the  most  active  measures  to  prevent  it.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Morton,  he  advanced 
against  Huntley,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force, 
and,  having  stormed  tho  Castle  of  Brechin,  Lennox 
had  tho  atrocious  cruelty  to  hang  thirty- four  of  the 
unfortunate  garrison,  including  a  number  of  their 
officers,  in  front  of  his  own  residence,  f 

In  tho  meantime  Sussex  was  not  idle.    In  obe- 
dience to  his  instructions,  ho  sud-    8us*ex  spun 
denly  commenced  a  most  destruc-    invadet  Scot- 
tive  and  barbarous  inroad  into  the         "n  ' 
district  of  Annandale,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men,  and  ravaged  tho  country  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Dumfries,  sacking  and  destroying  castles  and 
even  private  dwellings,  plundering  tho  peaceable 
inhabitants,  and  spreading  destruction  and  dismay 
everywhere  throughout  his  progress.    His  own 
letter  to  Elizabeth  on  this  subject  is  very  graphic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  places  his  character  as 
a  fit  instrument  for  the  execution  of  her  nefa- 
rious policy  in  a  most  unfavourable  light.    "I  re- 
paired," he  says,  "with  part  of  your  majesty's 
forces  to  Carlisle,  and  receiving  no  such  answer 
from  the  Lord  Herries  as  I  expected  •  •  •  •  I 
entered  Scotland  the  22nd  of  this  present,  and 
returned  thither  the  28th,  in  which  time  I  threw 
down  the  castles  of  Annand  and  Hoddom,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord  Herries ;  tho  castles  of  Dumfries 
and  Caerlaverock,  belonging  to  tho  Lord  Maxwell ; 
the  castles  of  Tynehill  and  Cowhill,  belonging 
to  the  Lairds  of  Tynehill  and  Cowhill  j  the  castles 
of  Arthur  Greame  and  Richics  George  Greame,  ill 
neighbours  to  England  and  of  Englishmen  sworn, 
now  Scots,  and  some  other  piles  where  the  rebels 
havo  been  maintained."  X    In  a  letter  of  the  same 
date,  addressed  to  Cecil,  he  says,  H  That  he  had 
avoided  as  much  as  he  might  tho  burning  of  houses 
or  corn,  and  tho  taking  or  spoiling  of  cuttle  or 
goods,  to  make  the  revenge  appear  to  be  for  honour 
only,"  and  adds,  "  I  have  not  left  n  stone  house  to  an 

•  Draft  by  Cecil,  State  Taper  Office,  2Cth  July,  1570, 
the  Queen  to  Sussex.  ,  .  . 

t  Copy  of  the  tune.  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  w 
Su«wx,  Uth  August,  1570;  Tvtler,  vol.  vil.  p.  JW; 

♦  MS.  Liter,  State  Paper  Oft' 
August,  1570,  Sussex  to  the  Queen 
vii.  p.  231. 
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ill  neighbour  within  twenty  miles  of  this  town."  • 
The  qualifying  phrase,  M  as  much  as  he  might," 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  unscrupulous  naturo  of 
the  proceeding,  and  very  plainly  indicates,  even  if 
direct  cvideno*  were  wanting,  that  extensivo  havoc 
of  the  kind  referred  to  was  committed;  while  the 
concluding  remark— so  lightly,  if  not  boastingly 
made — that  he  "  had  not  left  a  stono  house  to  an  ill 
neighbour  for  twenty  miles"  around,  proscnts  us 
with  a  picture  of  wide-spread  desolation,  and  an 
exhibition  of  savage  and  indiscriminate  cruelty 
disgraceful  to  any  ago  or  nation. 
While  these  atrocities  were  in  progress,  the 
Satiations    game  of  dissimulation  continued 
for  the  rento-    to  be  played  in  England.  Nego- 
ratwa  cf  Mary,  tiations  for  the  restoration  of  Mary 
were  still  proceeding ;  but  Elizabeth  took  care  to 
clog  her  proposals  with  terms  which  that  unfortu- 
nate princess  could  not  accept.    One  of  these  was 
that  the  English  queen  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton.  When 
tta  proposal  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  it 
was,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  indignantly 
njeeted.  Mary,  braving  the  utmost  malignity  of  her 
treacherous  cousin,  promptly  replied  that,  whatever 
might  befall  herself,  it  should  never  be  said  she 
had  sold  that  country  into  bondage  of  which  she 
was  the  rightful  queen  and  natural  guardian,  t 
For  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  invasion  of 
Sussex,  those  sham  negotiations  were  continued, 
but  terminated,  as  was  intended,  just  where  they 
began.    Cecil,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  a  member  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  re- 
paired to  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  where  Mary 
still  resided,  in  order  to  lay  before  her  and  discuss 
with  her  the  conditions  of  an  accommodation.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross,  as  we  have  seen,  had  previously 
repaired  thither  also  to  assist  her  by  his  counsel ; 
and  the  naturo  of  the  proposals,  as  well  as  the 
political  rank  of  the  parties  entrusted  with  them, 
►earned  to  indicate  that  Elizabeth  was  at  last  in 
earnest.  J    Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  two  Scottish  factions,  which  lasted 
from  September,  1570,  until  April,  1671,  and  ulti- 
mately tended  to  promote  the  pacification  of  tho 
country.  § 

Mary,  after  consulting  with  her  commissioners, 
and  communicating  with  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  accepted  the  overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  her.  She  agreed  to  give  Eli- 
zabeth every  guarantee  in  her  power,  consistent 
with  her  dignity  and  her  honour,  for  her  faithful 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  She  consented  to  relin- 
quish all  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  or  her  issue,  if  she  should  have 
wy.  She  did  not  object  to  nn  alliance  offensive 
«od  defensive  between  the  two  kingdoms,  provided 
its  object  was  clearly  defined.    She  pledged  her- 

•  MS.  letter.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Carlisle,  Sussex 
to  Cmi.  29th  August,  1570. 

t  C«pv  or*  tho  time.  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to 
ii-ixtx,  IJrh  August,  1-570;  Tvtler.  vol.  vii.  p.  2Ji(). 

I  be*\rx'*  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  hi.  p. 

j  Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96. 


self  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen  of  England  without  her  knowledge  nnd  con- 
sent. She  promised  that,  within  a  given  time,  sho 
would  send  Elizabeth's  rebels  out  of  the  country, 
though,  from  motives  of  honour  and  humanity,  she 
could  not  think  of  giving  them  up.  She  consented 
that,  before  being  restored  to  liberty,  she  should 
deliver  as  a  hostage  the  young  pi  hu  e.  her  -son,  into 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  educated  and  brought 
up  in  England,  until  he  should  be  fifteen  ye  ns  of 
age.  And  lastly,  she  promised  not  to  marrv  again 
without  Elisabeth's  consent. 

As  a  further  security,  it  was  required  that  six 
hostages  chosen  from  the  Scottish  nobility  should 
bo  sent  to  England.  Mary,  however,  stipulated 
that  tho  number  should  be  reduced  to  four,  and 
should  not  include  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  or  Atholl ;  the  Lords 
Fleming  or  Seaton  ;  or  the  Wardens  of  the  Western 
Borders ;  and  that  the  earls  and  lords,  or  the  eldest 
sons  of  carls  and  lords,  who  might  be  selected, 
should  have  liberty  to  revisit  Scotland,  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs,  provided  that  during  their  ab- 
sence they  should  furnish  substitutes  of  equal  rank. 
Mary  further  agreed  to  have  the  treaty  ratified  by 
parliament ;  and  consented  that,  if  sho  violated  it, 
either  by  attacking  Elizabeth  or  assisting  her  ene- 
mies, she  should  not  only  forfeit  all  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  but  also  be  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  should  then  imme- 
diately devolve  on  her  son.*  After  some  discussion, 
sustained  on  the  part  of  Mary  with  a  dignity, 
judgment,  and  spirit,  that  excited  the  admirution 
even  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  themselves,  the  prin- 
cipal points  were  agreed  on  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
captive  queen  now  hoped  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  sho  should  be  restored  to  her  liberty  and 
her  crown,  of  which  sho  had  been  so  long  and  v 
unjustly  deprived. 

In  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Eliza- 
beth a  very  affecting  and  affectionate  letter,  which, 
from  its  simplicity,  pathos,  and  eloquence,  as  well 
as  from  the  light  it  throws  on  tho  character  of  its 
author,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  history. 
"  Madam,"  she  says,  "  my  good  sister,  I  havo  re- 
ceived the  letters  which  you  were  pleased  to  write 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cecil,  your  secretary,  and  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  the  Chancellor  of  your  Exchequer,  which 
havo  produced  in  me  two  contrary  effects  :  the  one 
of  displeasure,  to  see  by  them  your  mistrust  of  my 
sincere  intentions  ;  and  the  other  of  pleasure,  that 
your  long  silence  is  broken  by  your  letters  afore- 
said, nnd  your  mind  so  far  laid  open  by  them,  that 
inasmuch  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  instruct 
your  trusty  councillors  to  communicate  with  me 
on  your  part,  I  have  some  little  room  to  hope,  in- 
stead of  despair,  for  some  good  and  speedy  deter- 
mination of  my  affairs,  so  long  expected  by  me;  iu 
which  hope  I  nra  much  confirmed  in,  that  you  havo 
been  pleased  to  send  me  two  of  your  most  agree- 
able and  faithful  councillors.    From  whom  having 

•  LabanofT  vol.  iii.  pp.  88— 115;  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
101-106. 
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learned  your  pleasure,  and  such  particulars  as  you 
charged  them  to  communicate  to  me,  I  have  so 
freely  discussed  with  them  every  point  that  I 
trust  it  will  satisfy  you,  and  prove  my  affection  to 
you,  that  on  my  part  there  remains  no  longer  any 
scruple  to  obstruct  our  sincere  and  reciprocal 
friendship,  which  I  prefer  to  that  of  any  other 
prince.  In  proof  of  which,  I  consent  to  place  in 
your  hands  the  most  valued  jewel  which  God  has 
{riven  me  in  this  world,  and  my  sole  comfort — my 
only  and  dear  son;  whose  education,  desired  by 
Kevcral,  is  entrusted  to  you.  and  by  him  and  mo 
preferred  before  all  others  to  your  good  pleasure. 
According  to  which  I  have  willingly  agreed  to  all 
obligations  reasonably  required,  the  more  readily 
so  that  my  intention  is  sincere  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon  between  us,  resolving  hence- 
forward to  cast  anchor,  and  terminate  my  weary 
voyaging  in  tho  haven  of  your  natural  goodwill 
towards  inc.  Having  recourse,  instead  of  a  pledge, 
to  the  merit  of  my  humble  submission  and  obe- 
dience, which  I  offer  to  you  as  if  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  your  daughter,  as  I  have  that  of  being 
your  sister  and  nearest  cousin,  and  yielding  to 
none  in  obeying  and  honouring  you  now  as  here- 
tofore, if  you  please  to  accept  me  as  entirely  yours. 
In  rrturn  for  which  I  respectfully  desire  the  favour 
of  your  presence,  which  will  afford  indubitable 
assurance  of  your  perpetual  favour  henceforward, 
and  hope  to  induce  me  never  to  swerve  from  your 
pleasure  and  command.  And  although  by  your 
letters  and  messages  I  can  depend  upon  your  good- 
will and  favour,  nevertheless  the  favour  of  your 
presence  and  your  own  word  alone  can  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  either  may  vilify  or  try  to 
break  our  treaty,  esteeming  it  defective,  as  wanting 
such  an  evidence  of  good  faith  between  us.  For 
how  are  they  to  judge  of  us,  seeing  that  wo  agree 
iu  all  other  points,  and  that  1  have  been  more  than 
two  years  in  your  power,  if  I  return  without  ob- 
taining admission  to  your  presence, — except  that 
there  is  some  deep-rooted  displeasure  in  your  heart 
towards  me,  seeing  a  similar  refusal  has  never  been 
made  to  any  sovereign,  so  far  from  between  a 
relative  so  near,  and  one  who  is  so  desirous  to 
please  you  ? 

"  Then,  madam,  my  good  sister,  do  not  refuse 
this  my  very  humble  request  to  see  you  before  my 
departure,  so  as  to  remove  from  me  all  fear  of  being 
undeservedly  in  your  disfavour  ;  and  thus  relying 
altogether  on  your  goodwill,  I  shall  have  an  indis- 
soluble bond  of  friendship  between  us  twain  suffi- 
cient to  shut  the  mouths  of  our  mutual  enemies 
who  might  pretend  to  the  contrary ;  and  by  the 
same  means  I  shall  discover  to  you  the  secrets 
of  my  heart,  of  which  I  have  given  some  insight, 
hut  darkly,  to  Mr.  Cecil,  your  secretary,  reserving, 
however,  the  chief  point  to  that  truly  happy  day 
so  much  desired  by  me,  with  the  deference  which  I 
bested  him  to  communicate  to  you  on  my  behalf. 
Hoping  that,  having  heard  from  your  two  trusty 
councillors  and  my  ambassador,  w  hom  I  send  to  you, 
hourly  to  receive  your  good  pleasure  and  content- 


ment, the  sincerity  with  which  I  desire  to  proceed 
to  satisfy  you  on  all  points,  you  will  accede  to  my 
affectionate  request.  I  shall  devote  myself  more 
and  more  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  you,  which  I 
am  resolved  to  do,  nevertheless  j  and,  if  you  please 
so  to  favour  me,  I  would  beg  of  you  first  of  all  to 
command  me  when  you  please,  where  you  please, 
in  what  company,  to  remain  as  secretly,  aa  long  or 
as  short,  without  seeing  or  being  seen  but  by  you, 
with  whom  alone  I  havo  to  do ;  of  which  God  is  my 
witness,  that  I  have  no  other  design  but  to  convince 
you,  and  assure  myself  of  your  favour,  without 
prejudice  to  any  one,  but  tn  your  satisfaction  and 
my  great  consolation,  which  I  desire  after  God 
from  you ;  whom  I  pray  to  move  your  heart  to 
receive  graciously  the  offer  which  I  make  of  mine, 
and  that  ho  may  give  you,  madam,  my  good  sister, 
a  long  and  verv  happy  life. — From  Chatawortb, 
the  16th  of  October,  1570."  * 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Elisabeth,  no  creature 
having  a  woman's  heart  beating  in  her  bosom  could 
remain  unmoved  by  such  a  touching  appeal.  But 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth,  besides  being  "  deceitful 
above  all  things,"  was  "  hard  aa  a  piece  of  the 
nether  millstone."  Mary,  however,  at  last  believ- 
ing her  sincere,  subscribed  the  treaty ;  and,  although 
some  of  its  conditions  were  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  her,  she  seemed  resolved  faithfully  to  observe 
them.  In  a  letter  which  she  addressed  at  this  time 
to  the  Pope,  she  says  that  she  had  been  compelled 
by  a  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by 
the  dangers  with  which  she  was  daily  threatened, 
and  the  desertion  of  many  who  ought  to  have 
assisted  her,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Elizabeth  on 
the  disadvantageous  conditions  which  were  offered 
her,  and  assures  him  that  she  should  never  fail  to 
act  honourably  and  conscientiously .f 

That  tho  negotiation  should  terminate  in  tliU 
manner  was  very  far  from  Elizabeth's  intention. 
Its  terms  had  indeed  been  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  but  they  were  now  to  be  subjected 
to  a  fresh  discussion  by  a  body  of  deputies  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  London.    The  two  contending 
parties  in  Scotland  were  required    sCotti*h  com- 
to  send  commissioners  to  confer  missionen  *cnt 
with  the  English  queen  on  the  ^£d°"th° 
restoration  of  Mary,  and  a  treaty  Elizabeth  M  m 
of  alliance  between  the  two  king-  the  mtoration 
doms.    The  commissioners  of  Ma-       oi  Mnr)' 
ry's  party — tho  Bishop  of  Galloway  and  Lord 
Livingston — were  promptly  on  the  spot,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  then  in 
London,  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  important 
business  entrusted  to  them.J    Not  so  the  deputie* 
of  the  opposite  faction,  who  had  doubtless  received 
instructions  to  procrastinate.    Four  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  return  of  Cecil  and  Miidmny  from 
Chatsworth,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish 

•  Lnbanoff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  107,  1"°,  copy.  Archives  of  the 
kingdom  at  l'nria.  Cartons  ilrs  Itoi»,  K.  -No.  'Jo. 
t  Bzorius  |>.  710,  31st  October,  1570. 
;  Lesley's  Negotiation*,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  HI. 
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queen  bad  becu  for  two  months  at  their  post ;  still 
loose  of  the  king's  party — the  Earl  of  Morton,  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Sir  James  Macgill— liad 
tot  yet  arrived.*  "When  at  length  they  made  their 
tppcarancc,  they  found  the  treaty  had  already  been 
virtually  set  aside.  The  Duke  of  Alva  had  dis- 
approved of  its  general  tcnour.f  and  Charles  IX. 
objected  to  two  of  its  clauses,  which  Elizabeth 
considered  of  vital  importance — viz.  the  educatiou 
of  the  young  prince  in  England,  and  the  dissolution 
<il  the  ancient  league  between  Scotland  and  France.! 
But,  even  if  these  points  had  been  conceded,  it  is 
evident  that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  adhere  to 
the  treaty .§  She  now  insisted  on  the  insertion  of 
causes  to  which  she  was  well  assured  Mary  would 
sever  agree;  and  Morton,  Pitcairn,  and  Macgill, 
co-operated  in  this  mean  artifice,  by  declaring 
that  they  had  only  general  instructions  to  treat  of 
an  amicable  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
tat  had  no  authority  to  agree  either  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Mary,  or  to  the  delivering  up  of  the  young 
yiiace  to  the  core  of  Elizabeth.  ||  This  behaviour  of 
Morton  and  his  associates  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  a  previous  correspondence  of  Morton  with 
Cecil  and  Sussex,^  and  was  therefore  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  treachery  of  Elizabeth  herself.  Her 
hise  policy  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Boss,  who  complained  that  his  mistress  had  been 
cruelly  deceived,  denounced  the  whole  proceeding 
as  an  unworthy  subterfuge,  and  declared  that  if 
the  Queen  of  England  was  sincere  in  these  nego- 
tiations, the  restoration  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  might 
be  accomplished  without  difficulty,  dishonour,  or 
danger.  The  result  of  the  conference,  however, 
had  been  determined  on  before  it  commenced  j  his 

r  remonstrance  could  not  alter  the 

The  conference  ,    .       ,  .  . 

broken  up      resolution  of  those  to  whom  it  was 

vitiioutcuiuing   addressed;  and  the  proceedings 
to  any  decision.   wcr0  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
English  deputies,  who  declared  that  as  the  Scottish 
commissioners  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
negotiation  was  at  end.ff 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  motive  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth  for  this  elaborate  piece  of  treachery. 
The  conference  had  been  commenced  to  propitiate 
the  French  king,  at  the  time  when  the  close  of  the 
third  civil  war  was  likely  to  leave  him  leisure  to 
assist  Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland,  was  protracted 
10  long  as  Elizabeth  entertained  apprehensions  of  a 
anion  between  the  kings  of  Franco  and  Spain  for 
the  restoration  of  Mary,  and  broken  off  as  soon  as 

•  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  125 :  Letter 
from  Mary  to  Sussex,  L-ibmiolf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  197,  198. 

t  Memoir  addressed  by  Mary  to  the  Dishop  of  Koaa,  6lh 
February,  1571,  Labanoff,  vol.  lit.  p.  182. 

J  Letter  from  Mary  to  La  Motto  Fcnelon,  31st  May, 
1.171;  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  262,  263 ;  Lesley's  Negotia- 
tion, Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  121 ;  La  Motto  Fenelon's  Cor- 
."rtpondenr-c,  vol.  iv.  p.  3(>7. 

f  Cecil" »  letter*  to  WnUiiigham,  24th  Mnrch  and  7th 
April,  1571 ;  bursts,  pp.  67,  68;  Mignct,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127-8. 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125, 127,  130, 131, 133;  La  Motte 
Irueloa's  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

f  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  282. 

**  Lesl»«-'f  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134, 137, 
139.  tt  Ibid.,  pp.  138,  139. 


she  was  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  with  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  French  court,  by  the  proposal 
of  a  marriage  between  hcm'lf  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.* 

AV'hilc  this  solemn  farce  was  being  enacted  in 
Loudon,  Lennox  hud  never  ceased  harassing  with 
relentless  severity  such  as  ware  opposed  to  his 
government  in  Scotland;  and  he  finally  resolved 
on  summoning  a  parliament  to  proceed  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  leaders  of  the  queen's  party.  Eliza- 
beth signified  a  feigned  disapprobation  of  these 
proceedings,  by  remonstrating  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  plainly  intended  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
check  them.t  This  duplicity  was  carried  so  far  hk 
to  disgust  Sussex,  who,  though  a  ready  and  fnv 
from  fastidious  tool  in  taking  vengeance  on  the 
adversaries  of  his  mistress,  had  too  high  a  sense  of 
honour  to  suffer  his  reputation  to  be  compromised 
by  alt  her  mean  and  disingenuous  artifices.  Hear- 
ing that  Lelhington  was  threatened  with  the  penal- 
ties of  treason,  he  wrote  to  linudolph  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  —  "Master  Randolph,  I  hear  that 
Lethington  is  put  to  the  horn,  his  lands  and  goods 
confiscated  and  seized  ;  if  so  it  be,  it  doth  not  accord 
with  the  good  faith  the  queen's  majesty  meant  in 
the  articles  accorded  between  her  highness  and  the 
Bishop  of  lloss,  nor  with  the  writing  I  subscribed  : 
and  therefore  I  have  written  to  the  regent  and 
others  in  that  mutter.  •  •  •  And  although  1  for  my 
part  be  too  simple  to  be  made  a  minister  in  princes' 
causes,  yet  truly  I  weigh  mine  own  honour  so 
much,  as  I  will  not  he  made  a  minister  to  subscribe 
to  any  thing  wherein  my  good  faith  and  true  mean- 
ing should  bo  abused  to  my  dishonour,  or  any 
person  trusting  to  that  he  shall  accord  in  writing 
with  me,  should  thereby  be  by  fraud  deceived."  J 

Party  strife  had  now  attained  to  such  a  height 
in  Scotland  as  to  ihreaten  the  dissolution  of  society. 
The  distinctions  of  "king's  men"  and  "queen's  men" 
were  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  most  deadly  political  ran- 
cour, inflamed  by  mistaken  religious  zeal,  tote 
asunder  every  tic  of  neighbourhood,  friendship,  and 
consanguinity.  Men  of  opposite  factions  branded 
each  other  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  charged 
each  other  with  revolting  crimes.  Lennox  was 
stigmatised  by  Huntley  as  an  alien,  a  usurper,  and 
a  tool  of  Elizabeth;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Huntley  and  his  associates  were  denounced  as 
traitors  and  enemies  to  religion,  and  as  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  king  and  the  regent.  These 
charges  were  retorted  upon  those  by  whom  they 
were  made ;  and  the  dispute  becoming  public,  ended 
in  the  production  of  tho  band  for  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  to  which,  among  others,  was  affixed 
the  signature  of  the  ltegcnt  Moray  himself.  To 

•  Iji  Motto  Iciu'lon's  Corrcspondcnrc,  vol?,  iii.  nnd  iv., 

t  Original  Draft  in  Oil'*  hand,  State  Paper  Office,  25th 
September.  1670;  Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty'*  letter 
to  Sussex,  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  283. 

X  Copv  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  8th  October,  1570, 
Sussex  to  Randolph ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  283 ;  Diurnal  of 
Oecurrcnts,  p.  193. 
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this  it  was  answered,  that  the  band  produced 
not  the  true  band  for  the  king's  murder,  but  one 
substituted  by  Lethington  for  the  original  band, 
which  he  had  abstracted.  We  have  no  means  now 
of  deciding  this  dispute,  but  the  rery  existence  of 
such  a  document,  signed  beyond  doubt  by  men  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  state,  presents  us  with  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

During  this  excited  state  of  tbo  public  mind, 
Knox  denounces  J°nn  Knox  warmly  espoused  the 

Mary  from  tho  cause  of  the  king's  party,  and  with 
pulpit  h«  a  t  vc|,cmence  publicly  from  the 

murderer  and    8  1  J 

an  adult™-**,   pulpit  denounced  Mary  as  a  mur- 

and  Ikt  ndher-  derer  and  an  adulteress,  and  her 
cnts  aj  traitors.  ajhcrentg  „  traitors.  His  seal, 
which  had  all  along  been  ardent  and  conspicuous, 
was,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture  still  further  inflamed 
by  rumours  of  an  alliance  in  Mary's  favour  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  he  regarded  with  horror, 
as  the  two  greatest  bulwarks  of  Popery  and  most 
uncompromising  adversaries  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  "It  has  been  objected  against  mo,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  have  ceased  to  pray  for  my  sovereign,  and 
have  used  railing  imprecations  against  her.  So- 
vereign to  me  she  is  not,  neither  am  I  bound  to 
pray  for  her  in  this  place.  My  accusers,  indeed, 
term  her  their  sovereign,  and  themselves  the  nobi- 
lity and  subjects  professing  her  obedience ;  but  in 
tins  they  confess  themselves  traitors,  and  so  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  them.  As  to  the  imprecations 
made  against  her,  I  have  willingly  confessed  that  I 
have  desired,  and  in  my  heart  desire,  that  God  of 
his  mercy,  for  the  comfort  of  his  poor  flock  within 
this  realm,  will  opposo  his  power  to  her  pi-ide,  and 
confound  her  and  her  flatterers  and  assisters  in 
their  impiety.  I  praise  my  God  he#  of  his  mercy 
hath  not  disappointed  me  of  my  just  prayer;  let 
them  call  it  imprecation  or  execration,  as  pleases 
them.  It  has  oftener  than  once  stricken,  and  shall 
strike  in  despite  of  man,  maintain  and  defend  her 
whoso  list.  I  am  farther  accused  that  I  speak  of 
their  sovereign  (mine  sho  is  not)  as  that  she  were 
reprobate,  affirming  that  she  cannot  repent ;  whereto 
I  answer,  that  tho  accuser  is  a  calumniator  and  a 
manifest  liar,  for  ho  is  never  able  to  prove  that  at 
nny  timo  I  have  said  that  sho  could  not  repent ; 
but  I  have  said,  and  yet  say,  that  pride  and 
repentauco  abide  not  in  otic  heart  of  any  long 
continuance.  What  I  have  spoken  against  the 
adultery,  against  tho  murders,  against  the  pride, 
and  against  the  idolatry  of  that  wicked  woman,  I 
sjinke  not  as  one  that  entered  into  God's  secret 
counsel;  but  being  one,  of  God's  great  mercy,  called 
to  preach  according  to  his  blessed  will,  revealed  in 
his  holy  Word,  I  havo  oftener  than  once  pronounced 
the  threatening*  of  his  law  against  such  as  have 
been  of  counsel,  knowledge,  assistance,  or  consent, 
that  innocent  blood  should  be  shed.  And  this  same 
tli'mg  I  have  pronounced  against  all  and  sundry 
that  go  about  to  maintain  that  wicked  woman,  and 
the  band  of  tho>c  murderers,  that  they  suffer  not 
the  death  according  to  his  Word,  that  the  plague 
may  be  taken  away  from  this  land,  which  shall 


never  be,  so  long  as  she  and  they  remain  unpunished 
according  to  the  sentence  of  God's  law."  • 

A  most  unexpected  event,  of  great  importance  to 
the  regent  and  his  party  now  oc-  Punbsrton 
curred.   This  was  no  other  than  Castle  captured 
their  sudden  surprise  and  capture  by  the  regent' t 
of  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton.    This        Parl>  - 
fortress,  the  only  place  of  strength  in  tho  west 
still  held  by  the  opposite  faction,  had,  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  been  kept  pos- 
session of  in  the  queen's  namo  by  Lord  Fleming, 
tho  governor.   From  its  peculiar  position,  on  a 
high  and  precipitous  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river,  it  was  in  that  age  deemed  impregnable ;  and, 
as  commanding  the  great  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  was 
esteemed  the  most  secure  and  convenient  place  for 
the  lauding  of  troops  or  munitions  of  war  from 
abroad.    It  happened  that  the  wife  of  a  soldier  of 
the  garrison,  named  Robertson,  had  been  wrong- 
fully, as  he  supposed,  accused  of  theft,  and 
punished  by  order  of  the  governor  ;  f  and  Robert- 
son, in  revenge,  having  made  his  escape,  applied  to 
Robert  Douglas,  a  kinsman  of  the  regent,  offering 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  castle  if  furnished 
with  every  necessary  preparation,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  follow  him  as  their  guide.  The 
scheme  on  examination  appearing  to  bo  practi- 
cable, scaling-ladders  and  other  apparatus  requisite 
were  speedily  provided,  and  Captain  Crawford,  of 
Jordanhill,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise, assisted  by  John  Cunninghame,  Laird  of 
Drumwhassel,  reputed  one  of  the  bravest  men  and 
most  skilful  officers  of  his  time.    Having  sent  on 
before  him  a  party  of  horse  to  intercept  all  pas- 
sengers, and  thus  prevent  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceeding from  being  spread  abroad,  Crawford, 
accompanied  by  Robertson  and  a  small  band  of  re- 
solute men,  set  out  from  Glasgow  about  sunset,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  tho 
hill  of  Dunbuck,  about  a  mile  from  Dunbarton, 
where  ho  met  Drumwhassel  and  Captain  Hume, 
attended  by  a  hundred  men.    Here  for  the  first 
time  the  soldiers  were  made  acquainted  with  tbe 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  being  provided  with 
ropes  and  scaling-ladders,  they  set  forward  in 
silence,  and  soon  reached  tho  bottom  of  the  rock. 
A  party  of  horsemen  were  left  at  some  little  dis- 
tance behind  to  keep  watch,  and  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  castle  were  secured  to  prevent  intelligence 
reaching  the  governor.    It  had  been  a  clear  moon- 
light night,  but  the  moon  had  now  set,  and  a  dense 
fog  enveloped  tho  summit  of  the  rock.    It  was 
dec  ided  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  at  a  place 
called  the  Beak,  where  the  rock  was  highest,  and 
in  consequence  less  carefully  guarded;  but  the 
ladder  was  no  sooner  fixed,  than  the  weight  and 
impetuous  rush  of  the  eager  assailants  loosed  it 
from  its  fastenings,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
No  one,  however,  was  hurt  by  the  fall  ?  and,  afler 
listening  and  finding  all  quiet,  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  noise  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  the  gor- 
•  Iiannatrne's  Journal,  pp.  109, 112,  inclusire ;  CaUw 
wood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  47-50.  t  Ibid.  p.  «. 
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rison.    Accordingly,  having  fastened  their  ladder 
more  securely,  they  once  more  commenced  their 
ascent.   The  ladder  -was  sixty  step*  in  length,  and 
when  they  had  reached  its  summit  they  found 
themselves  distant  about  twenty  steps  from  a  small 
ledge  of  the  rock,  where  an  ash-tree  grew  from  the 
cleft.    To  this  spot  Crawford  and  the  guide  clamb- 
ered with  much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  having 
reached  it  they,  by  means  of  cords  which  they  fast- 
ened to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  soon  brought  up  tin- 
ladders  and  their  companions.    They  were  still, 
however,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wall/   Having  managed  to  make  fast  their  ladder 
a  second  time,  they  once  more  be^an  to  mount ; 
but  when  they  had  proceeded  half-way,  a  new  and 
most  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself.    One  of 
their  party  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and,  clinging  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  to  the  ladder,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  pass  him.    To  have  thrown 
Km  down,  besides  being  repugnant  to  feeling, 
"  .'.:t  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guard* 
above,  and  occasioned  a  discovery;  but  in  this 
ci: lemma  Crawford,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
ordered  the  man  to  be  bound  fast  to  the  ladder,  and 
turning  the  other  side  of  it,  they  were  able  to 
ascend  as  before.    In  this  manner  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  wall  just  as  day  began  to  dnwn ; 
but  this  last  obstacle,  though  of  considerable  height, 
was  soon  surmounted.    Fastening  the  iron  hooks 
of  their  ladder  to  the  copestonc,  Alexander  Ilarasay, 
Crawford's  ensign,  followed  by  two  others,  was  the 
first  to  ascend,  and  in  a  few  moments  appeared  on 
the  parapet.    He  was  instantly  observed  by  the 
K-Minel,  who  had  scarcely  time  to  give  the  alarm 
*hen  Ramsay  dispatched  him.    Three  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  were  immediately  on  the  spot,  but  he 
maraud  to  keep  them  at  bay  until  the  arrival  of 
his  companions.    In  the  meantime  the  old  wall, 
being  shaken  by  the  weight  and  violence  of  the 
assailants,  gave  way,  and  fulling  inwards,  left  a 
patent  way  for  tbo  entrance  of  the  whole  party. 
They  rushed  forward  with  great  fury,  shouting 
out  "  A  Darnley!  a  Darnley!"  and  seizing  on  the 
i-armon,  turned  them  against  the  garrison,  who  by 
this  time  completely  alarmed  had  turned  out  half 
naked,  but  were  so  overcome  with  surprise  and 
terror  that  they  offered  no  resistance.    Lord  Fle- 
ming, the  governor,  making  his  way  down  a  dan- 
gerous ravine,  escaped  through  a  postern-gate,  and, 
getting  into  a  small  fishing-boat,  fled  unattended 
into  Argyleshire.  The  assailing  party  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  in  this  daring  enterprise,  and  only  four  of 
the  garrison  were  slain.  Among  the  prisoners  taken 
■a  the  castle  were  Yerac,  the  French  ambassador; 
John  Fleming,  of  IJoghall;  John  Hall,  an  English 
pc-i:!eman,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  after 
lucres'  rebellion ;  the  Lady  Fleming,  wife  of  the  go- 
vernor; Alexander,  Master  of  Livingston  ;  and  John 
Hsniiiton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was 
kajd  armed  w  ith  a  shirt  of  mail  and  a  steel  cap.  f 

'"When  tliT  were  :it  the  tree,  they  had  five  scare 
V„i;«to  »h<?  root  of  the  wi.ll."— V>iUi/rtcoo<f. 
H  'xrtwn,  vol.  ii  pi>-  15-17;  Diurnal  ol  Occunents, 


The  official  character  of  Verac  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  foreign  power  was  so  far  respected  that,  after 
a  short  detention,  ho  was  set  at  liberty.  Lady 
Fleming  was  treated  by  the  regent  with  preat 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  was  not  only  guttered 
to  continue  at  liberty,  but  was  permitted  to  carry 
with  her  her  plate  and  furniture.    John  Hall  was 
sent  back  to  Knglond.  and  Fleming  of  Uoghall  was 
committed  to  prison ;  *  but  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's,  bearing  the  hated  name  T|.„  Arcj;bW„,, 
of  Hamilton,  and  personally  oh-  «f  St.  Andrew's 
noxious  to  the  regent,  was  reserved    is  h,t,,:;"'1  'Jlul 


for  prompt  and  condign  vengeance. 


quartered. 


He  was  immediately  conveyed  under  a  strong 
escort  to  Stirling,  and  there,  on  a  charge  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king  and  the  late 
regent,  he  was  without  any  formal  trial  condemned 
to  death  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  capture 
was  ignoniinioush-  hanged  and  quartered. t  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  while  his  profligate  life  deprived 
him  of  all  public  sympathy;  at  the  same  time,  the 
hurried  and  irregular  character  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  showed  that  they  were  dictated  ns 
much  at  least  by  party  rancour  and  personal  male- 
volence, as  by  the  love  of  justice.  J 

Loth  parties,  now  exasperated  to  frenzy  against 
each  other,  prepared  for  a  final  and  most  deadly 
struggle.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Dunbarton, 
which  was  felt  to  be  a  terrible  blow  to  their  hopes, 
the  queen's  faction  did  not  despair  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Grange,  who  in  the  meantime  had  increased 
the  number  of  his  garrison,  and  made  great  dc- 
ft;!-he  preparations,  tetill  held  po-s<.EMon  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  overawed  such  of  the 
citizens  as  belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.  He 
wen  issued  a  proclamation,  deelar-  (jrirl(t0  .;  ,.:Pg 
mg  Lennox  to  bo  a  usurper,  and  a  pr  i  i..ma;ion 
commanding  all  who  acknow-  dcdai-uig  Len- 
ledged  his  authority  to  quit  the  °  Us 
city  within  six  hours;  he  also  seized  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  and  fortified  the 
gate  s  of  the  city.  J  A  further  prm-hiumtion  w:m 
published  in  due  form,  on  the  .'loth  of  April,  at  the 
market  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  "  To  all  and  sundry 
noblemen,"  so  runs  the  document,  "  barons,  gentle- 
men, and  other  lieges  through  all  Scotland,  I,  Sir 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  knight-captain  of 
the  Custle  of  Edinburgh,  make  it  manifest  that 
forasmuch  as  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox  having  un- 
lawfully intruded  himself  in  the  regiment  of  this 
realm,  hath  lately  caused  publish  sundry  letters  at 
divers  burghs  of  the  same,  full  of  calumnies,  in- 

p.  2u3;  liu-hinnn,  book  xx.,  mp.  2S— 32 ;  Ilisterie  of 
J:mi.\*  the  Se.vt,  pp.  70,  71;  MS.  l,'-:ter,  St-.te  I'np.'i 

0:H •<>,  |(L*,  Dr.jtv  to  tlm  I'm  v  (Vjtm.ul,  3rd  April.      1  ; 
al«»  MS.  Utter.  Stt  ite  I'apr-r  Oriiee,  JH'.  Drury  to  the  I'rivy 
Council,  9th  April,  1671  ;  LV'uiei  v.oml,  vui.  ui.  pp.  54— 67. 
•  Ciliii  rwoi  a,  vid.  ui.  p.  6S. 

f  Tuler.vnl.  rii.p.  2fX>;  Huberts  mi,  vol.  ii.  p.  17;  Cal- 
derwood,  vol.  tii.  pp.  /is.  <~>IK 

J  1  he  fvlh.-Ain-  uis-.eh  was  affixed  to  the  gallows  on 

which  he  suii.  red  ■ 

Cres. -  <;:.i  f.lix  nrW,  •cwpern.ui*  rirHo 
t'loudiims.  qui  nobis  talid  leaui  fer;«." 
{  Calderi.iK'd,  vol.  lii.  p.  71. 
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juries,  and  untrue  reports  against  me,  by  persua- 
sion of  certain  factious  poisons,  enemies  to  their 
native  country,  and  to  ail  such  as  tended  the 
liberty  thereof,  and  in  effect  commanding  and 
charging  in  his  pretended  tuanner  all  men,  and 
especially  my  friends  and  servants,  and  men  of 
war  whom  I  have  conduced  for  preservation  of  the 
snid  castle,  to  abandon  and  leave  me  and  my  ser- 
vice, to  the  end,  as  clearly  may  appear,  that  ho 
might  the  more  easily  betray  and  surprise  the 
same,  and  thereby  to  continue  in  his  detestable 
tyranny,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  laws,  estates, 
and  liberty  of  this  our  native  country  :  For  w  hat 
cruelty,  rief,  heirship,  oppression,  destruction  of 
policy,  ho  and  his  faction  have  used  aud  doue  by- 
gone, I  leave  to  be  judged  by  your  wisdoms  as  a 
thing  most  notoriously  known.  •  •  •  •  Further 
account  of  my  doings  I  will  not  give  the  said  Fai  l 
of  Lennox,  whose  usurped  regiment  I  never  ac- 
knowledged, nor  yet  intend  to  do,  but  rather  op- 
posed myself  at  the  beginning,  and  ever  since,  to 
the  same.  And  how  I  have  behaved  myself  in 
keeping  or  using  of  the  said  castle,  without  violence 
or  injury,  and  how  uprightly  I  have  ever  meant 
and  mean  anent  this  realm,  and  pacification  of  the 
present  troubles,  I  call  God  to  witness  most  ear- 
nestly, and  nil  other  good  men  within  Edinburgh, 
ar.d  others  within  the  reeke  [smoke]  of  this  house : 
Requiring  herefor  nil  good  Scotchmen,  and  those 
that  fear  God  without  hypocrisy,  as  they  tender 
the  welfare  of  this  their  native  country,  to  fortify 
and  assist  me  to  continue  in  keeping  of  this  said 
house,  against  whatsoever  persons  shall  happen 
to  invade  me,  my  friends,  partakers,  or  the  said 
castle,  as  I  shall  be  ready  to  maintain  and  defend 
every  one  of  them  in  case  they  he  invaded  by  any 
unlawful  means,  for  that  cause  or  other  causes 
under  colour  thereof:  Certifying  ull  such  as  will 
not  concur  with  me  in  the  cause  and  quarrel  fore- 
said, that  I  will  be  their  unfriend  at  my  power, 
discharging  myself  to  them  by  these  presents, 
which  I  thought  good  to  verify  to  all  subjects  of 
this  realm:  Protesting  before  God  and  the  world 
that  I  mean  nothing,  but  to  be  ready  to  maintain 
the  true  religion  established  within  this  realm, 
with  the  common  weal  and  liberty  of  this  my 
native  country,  without  any  kind  of  particular  of 
ray  own."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  protestations,  it 
would  seem  that  Grange  had  but  very  recently 
been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  illegal  violence,  sub- 
versive of  that  "common  weal"  to  which  he  pro- 
fessed so  much  regard.  In  particular,  he  had 
broken  open  the  common  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and 
liberated  a  soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  assas- 
sinating a  gentleman  in  the  public  street ;  and  it  is 
alleged  had,  at  the  same  time,  carried  off  a  woman 
who  had  been  cognizant  of  the  murder  of  the  re- 
gent. That  these  allegations,  if  false,  were  cur- 
rently reported  and  believed  is  evident  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  at  thut  time  by  Cecil,  in- 
dignantly remonstrating  with  him  on  the  flagrant 
•  C:iki<  rvvi>uil,  vol.  iii.  pp.  01—  G3. 


impropriety  of  his  conduct.  "  How  you  will  ailow 
my  plainness,  "  he  says,  "  I  know  not ;  but  surely  I 
should  think  myself  guilty  of  blood,  if  I  should  not 
thoroughly  mialike  you ;  and  to  this  I  must  add 
thut  I  hear,  but  yet  I  am  loath  to  believe  it,  that 
your  soldiers  that  broke  the  prison  have  not  only 
taken  out  the  murderer,  your  man,  but  a  woman 
that  was  there  detained  as  guilty  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  the  last  good  regent. 

"Alas!  my  lord,  may  this  bo  true?  aud,  with 
your  help,  may  it  be  conceived  in  thought  that 
you— you,  I  mean,  that  was  so  dear  to  the  regent, 
should  favour  his  murderers  in  this  sort  ?  Surely, 
my  lord,  if  this  be  true,  there  is  provided  by  God 
some  notable  work  of  his  justice  to  be  showed  upon 
you  j  and  yet,  I  trust,  you  are  not  so  void  of  God's 
grace:  and  so  for  mine  old  fiiendship  with  you, 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  the  notable  slander  of  God's 
word,  1  heartily  wish  it  to  be  untrue.  •  •  •  *  I 
pray  you  commend  me  to  my  Lord  of  Lcdington, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  such  things  as  I  dare  not 
believe  of  him,  and  yet  his  deeds  make  me  nfuid 
of  his  well  doing."  * 

Meanwhile  Lennox  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  re- 
solved to  hold  a  parliament,  and  to  p^th  parti« 
concentrate  there  all  the  forces  at  jm  prc  for 
his  disposal,  with  a  view  to  con-  hc»tihtie». 
solidatc  his  own  power,  and,  by  one  great  effort,  to 
ruin  for  ever  the  opposite  faction;  and  having 
been  joined  by  Morton,  Macgill,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  who  had  now  returned  from  England, 
they  determined  to  recommence  warlike  operations 
at  all  hazards.  Lennox  accordingly  gave  orders 
for  assembling  the  whole  military  strength  of  the 
kingdom  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  19th  of  May,  while 
Morton  collected  at  Dalkeith  the  regular  troops 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  act  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  regent's  government. t  Grange,  on  the 
other  baud,  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  cope 
with  the  utmost  force  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
joined  by  the  duke  w  ith  three  hundred  horse  and 
one  hundred  hagbutters,  by  Herries  and  Maxwell 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  horse,  and  by  Huntley 
and  Fcrnyhirst  with  such  followers  as  they  could 
muster.  He  had  also  received  a  supply  of  money 
from  Mary,  who  still  found  means  to  keep  up  a 
secret  intercourse  with  her  friends,  together  with 
a  thousand  crowns,  besides  ammunition  and  arm?, 
from  France.  Thus  encouraged  and  re-intoned, 
and  strong  in  his  position  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extrcmitv, 
without  any  apprehension  as  to  tho  issue. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  for  the  assembling  of 
the  parliament,  which  had  beeu  summoned  by  the 
king's  partv  to  meet  at  Edinburgh.  The  regent, 
howe\er,  not  having  sufficient  artillery  to  a^ault 
the  town,  was  unable  to  gain  admittance.  It 
therefore  resolved  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  in  a  house  at  the  heed  of  the  Canongftte, 
which  was  included  within  the  liberties  of  the  city 

•  Copy,  Slate  Paprr  OIW,  cmi»r«rd  by  i  y,  •• 

my  l<  n»  i  to  the  Lninl  of  Uranp,',  10th  Jaiiunry, 
t  Diurnal  of  Uccurrcnts,  p.  "-iOy. 
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though  situated  without  the  walls.*  In  order  to 
command  this  street,  and  to  protect  the  parlia- 
ment from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Kirkaldy 
ind  his  followers  to  interrupt  the  proceedings, 
Lennox  and  Morton  encamped  at  Lcith,  on  the 
9th  May,  with  their  united  forces,  and  erected 
a  small  battery  on  an  elevated  spot  called  the 
Dotr  Craig,  above  the  Trinity  Church.  Iluving 
The  re<»*nt  ia^ien  these  precautions,  the  par- 
:  a  par-  liamcnt  assembled  ou  the  14th  of 
:  in  the  May.t  the  members  having  obeyed 
the  proclamation  with  great  ex- 
in  order  to  obviate  any  objection  that 
Slight  be  taken  to  the  legality  of  the  meeting. 
Xever  was  parliament  held  under  such  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Kirkaldy  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  interrupt  the  meeting,  and  during 
their  deliberations  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade 
upon  them  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  All 
however  was  in  vain  :  they  proceeded  to  business, 
u  was  natural  under  such  circumstances,  with  the 
tfcnoat  dispatch  ;  and,  during  their  brief  sederunt, 
tify  managed  to  pass  an  Act  attainting  Lething- 
'n,  his  brother,  Thomas  Maitlaud,  and  others  of 
the  same  party,  and  then  adjourned,  appointing 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  14th 
of  August.  | 

Kirkaldy,  not  to  be  behind  his  opponents,  on 
Kirkaldy  holds   the  12th  June  held  a  rival  par- 
a  parliament     liament  in  the  queen's  name,  in 
aiiwTolbooth.  thc  Toibooth  of  Kdinburgh.§  At 
tais  meeting,  a  letter  from  the  queen  was  read, 
declaring  invalid  her  deed  of  demission  and  her 
consent  to  her  son's  coronation  ;  whereupon  sup- 
plication was  made,  setting  forth  that  the  deed 
ha*irg  been  4i  extorted  by  just  fear  of  present 
deal-.,  and  without  consent  and  authority  of  thc 
£»:*te&  of  the  realm,  it  is  not,  nor  ever  was  vulu- 
ab.e,  nor  can  by  the  laws  of  nature,  God,  nor  man 
be  sustained."    In  conformity  with  this  an  Act  was 
{-is-od  in  these  terms :  '*  The  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commissioners  of  the  burghs  pre- 
sently assembled,  being  with  thc  said  supplication 
rij^'r  advised :  It  is  statute  and  ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  foresaid,  that  the  said 
pretended  demission,  renunciation,  and  ovcrgiving 
of  the  crown,  and  consequently  the  coronation  of 
her  dearest  son,  the  regiment  and  usurped  autho- 
rity thereupon  depending,  with  all  that  followcth 
thereupon,  for  the  reasons  specified  in  the  said  sup- 
plication, and  good  considerations  notour  to  the 
whole  estates,  are,  were,  and  from  the  beginning 
have  been  null  in  the  self,  void,  and  of  no  force 
nor  effect ;  and  so  are  to  be  reputed  and  holden  of 
n  >  validity  in  all  times  to  come,  but  to  cease,  and 
have  no  farther  effect  during  her  majesty's  life : 
aud  that  thc  w  hole  subjects  of  the  realm  arc  bound 
to  acknowledge  their  natural  band  of  allegiance  to 
her  majesty,  as  their  only  undoubted  sovereign, 
like  as  the  same  pit  tended  demission  and  coronu- 


*  iMMerwoed,  vol.  iii.  p.  78.  f  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  KoU-rt*.",  who  refers  to  Caldcrwuod  as  his 
•uitiority,  says  the  28th  of  Auyu.it.  $  Ibid. 
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tion,  with  all  that  followed  thereupon,  had  never 
been  devised,  nor  yet  had  been,  in  rerum  natut  a, 
the  same,  notwithstanding,  according  to  thc  desire 
of  the  said  supplication,  and  that  letters  be  directed 
thereupon,  in  form  as  effcirs. 

"  Attour,  it  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  no  man 
take  upon  hand  to  alter,  change,  innovate,  or  per- 
vert in  any  sort,  thc  form  of  religion  and  adminis- 
tration of  thc  sacraments,  publicly  professed  and 
established  within  this  realm,  that  the  Evangel  sin- 
cerely preached  may  have  course  and  be  prorogated, 
without  let,  hindrance,  or  impediment  to  tho 
honour  of  God  and  comfort  of  his  Kirk ;  and  that  all 
superintendents,  ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers, 
in  public  prayers  and  supplications,  make  their 
prayer  in  a  decent  form;  namely,  for  thc  queen's 
majesty,  our  sovereign  lady,  and  her  dearest  son, 
the  prince,  and  for  her  highucss's  council,  and 
whole  body  and  states  of  this  commonwealth."  # 
A  proclamation  of  tho  queen's  authority  in  terms 
of  this  Act  was  made  next  day  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  t  and  thc  parliament  was  adjourned 
until  thc  26th  August.  J 

The  picture  which  historians  have  drawn  of  the 
miseries  to  which  the  nation  at  this  period  was 
subjected,  are,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate.  All  the  natural  ho;iJs  by 
which  society  is  held  together  gave  way  under  the 
exasperation  of  political  rancour.  Neighbour  was 
alienated  from  inighlxiur,  friend  firm  frit  mi, 
brother  from  brother.  The  contagion  readied 
even  to  the  children,  who  fought  together  in  tho 
streets,  under  the  common  party  distinctions  of 
"  king's  men  "  and  "  queen's  mcn."<j  Nor  were  the 
peaceably  dispo.-.cd  permitted  unmolested  to  remain 
neutral.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  placed  be- 
tween the  fire  of  the  castle  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
that  of  thc  besieging  army  on  thc  other,  were  <  (im- 
pelled cither  to  take  part  in  the  dtfeiiec'of  the  eity 
or  to  join  thc  besiegers,  and  thereby  incur  tho 
penalty  of  confiscation.  The  latter  distressing 
alternative  was  embraced  by  not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  of  them,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  regent's 
camp.  Even  the  municipal  government  of  the  city 
was  violently  dissolved;  and  Kerof  Fernyhirstwas, 
by  the  authority  of  Grange,  appointed  as  provost, 
with  a  council  composed  of  his  military  retainers.  || 

The  English  queen  now  interposed,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  mediating  between     8ir  William 
the  contending  factions  and  restor-    Drury  is  *<  nt 
ing  public  tranquillity.    Her  sin-    ,b>'  KU/  ,'H 'll 
cerity,  however,  has  been  ques-    tuition*  with 
tioned;^  not  unreasonably,  if  we    th«  U-mU  t*  of 
may  judge  from  the  result,  taken     b"th  l'"i:i,  s 
in  connection  with  her  known  character  for  dupli- 
city and  intrigue.    On  this  occasion  she  sent  Sir 
William  Drury,  Marshal  of  Uerwick,  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  Thc 

*  CxldiTwiml,  vul.  iii.  pp.  01—  'JO.       t  I bi<l  ,  p.  97. 
J  Crawf'orii's  Mciiiuh/*,  jj.  177.  j  ibid.,  j>.  17i>. 

!|  Lhurn.il  of  U< rui tciiH,  p. 

11  Melvii'a  AIciii.iim,  p.  210;  MS.  Letter,  Stato  Paper 
Of.kv,  Morton  to  Eluubeio,  Leith,  23rd  'August,  1A71. 
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articles  lie  proposed  to  them  in  the  queen's  name 
were  seven  in  number,  and  provided  chiefly  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides :  "  go  the  same 
may  he  beneficial  to  the  king's  party,"  the  safe 
custody  of  the  king's  person  in  the  hands  of  his 
present  guardians,  and  a  remit  to  Elisabeth  of 
"all  matters  in  controversy  public  and  private." 
This  attempt  at  pacification  proved  utterly  abortive. 
The  regent  refused  his  consent  to  a  truce,  unless 
the  adverse  party  should  restore  tho  fortalices  and 
castles  which  they  had  taken  during  the  former 
abstinence;  -  and  their  contentions  were  renewed 
with  increased  violence. 

On  tho  26th  August, t  ns  had  been  appointed, 

The  queen's     tno  (luccn'3  parliament  once  more 
parliament      assembled  in  Edinburgh.  Tho 
again  «**embM  meeting  was  attended,  however, 

m  '  111  ur8  l'  by  only  two  bishops  and  three  of 
the  superior  nobility ;  J  nevertheless  they  passed 
sentence  of  forfeiture  and  treason  against  nearly 
two  hundred  persons  belonging  to  tho  opposite 
faction  ;  including  Lennox,  tho  regent,  Morton  and 
Mar,  tho  Lords  Lindsay,  Hay,  Cathcart,  Glammis, 
Ochiltree,  Macgill,  the  Clerk-Register,  the  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  $ 

The  regent,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  28th 
The  ivcent'g    August  held  his  parliament,  con- 

parliament  aa-  6isting  of  the  three  Estates  of  the 
terabit-  at  rea)mf  at  Stirling.  Tho  meeting 
was  numerous  and  imposing ;  and 
the  young  king,  only  five  years  of  age,  arrayed  in 
the  rol>es  of  royalty,  was  brought  thither  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  addressed  tho  assembly  in  a 
speech  which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  "  My 
lords,"  he  said,  "  and  ye,  the  true  subjects,  who 
are  convened  here,  as  I  understand,  to  minister 
justice;  and  because  my  age  will  not  suffer  me  to 
exercise  my  charge  myself,  by  reason  of  my  youth, 
I  have  given  power  to  my  good  sir,  ns  regent  and 
tutor  to  mc,  and  you  to  assist  him  therein,  as  ye 
will  answer  to  God  and  me  thereafter."  |[  The  par- 
liament then  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
attainder  against  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault,  the 
Earl  of  Huntley,  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
the  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
Sir  James  Balfour,  Robert,  afterwards  Sir  Robert, 
Melvil,  and  various  other  persons  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  conspicuous  among  the  queen's 
party.  It  was  also  resolved  that  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  draw 
closer  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  to  express  their  assurance  of  tho  speedy  and 
final  overthrow  of  Mary's  party. At  this  meet- 
in-  were  present  tho  Earls  of  Argyle,  Eglinton, 

•  r  :.  ;,-;■*-<><>,!.  vol.  iii.  PP.  97-03. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  13G. 

;  Spot  tin*  00. 1,  p.  2.3fi;  MS.  Litter,  State  Paper  Office. 
Au^ti^t,        ;  '1'vticr,  vol.  vii.  p.  2;).». 

f  l'iurnal  of  Oi m rcnU,  pp. 'J.'iti,  212,  2H;  Culderwood, 
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||  MS.  I.'-tu-r.  Si-ite  Taper  OlTke,  J-Om  Case  to  Dnirv, 
Blirliny,  '21Jl\i  Amnwt,  l.>71  ;  CiudiTwoi.d,  vol.  iii.  p.  I'Mi. 

f  MS.  M:iN>  l'.i[.,'r  (Mici'p  Au^Mi't,  1.571.  Persons  for- 
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I  and  Cassillis,  and  Lord  Boyd,  who  had  hitherto 
been  zealous  partisans  of  the  opposite  faction,  bat 

[  whom  the  regent  had  gained  over  to  the  king's 
party.  Boyd  had  even  been  one  of  Man's  com- 
missioners in  the  conferences  at  York  and  West- 
minster, and  in  that  capacity  had  been  admitted 
to  her  confidence,  and  become  acquainted  with  ail 
her  schemes.  At  this  meeting  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred perhaps  too  trifling  to  find  a  place  in  history, 
but  which  we  mention  because  it  has  been  recorded 
by  several  historians  of  note.  The  young  king 
observing  a  hole  in  tho  roof  of  the  building,  or,  a* 
others  say,  in  the  cloth  that  covered  the  board  nt 
which  he  sat,  asked  some  one  near  him  what  house 
they  were  in,  and  on  being  informed  that  it  wa» 
the"  House  of  Parliament  replied, "  There  is  a  hole 
in  this  parliament."  This  remark  was  construed 
by  many  persons  at  that  time  into  a  prediction  of 
the  death  of  the  regent,  an  event  which  occurred  a 
few  days  afterwards.- 

While  the  regent  and  great  part  of  his  adherents 
were  still  in  Stirling,  and,  confident  Stirling 
in  their  numbers  and  their  dis-  «urpri*ed  by  the 

r  ,  «.  •  quern's  laitv. 

tfuioc  from  the  capital,  were  living  H  *^  • 
in  a  state  of  fancied  security,  the  bold  and  fertile 
genius  of  Kirkaldy  suggested  one  of  the  most 
daring  enterprises  that  had  been  attempted  during 
these  protracted  struggles.  This  was  nothing  lew 
than  by  a  sudden  and  dextrous  movement  to  sur- 
prise the  town  and  Castlo  of  Stirling,  and  seize  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  king's  party.  Kirkaldy  hnd 
purposed  to  conduct  this  exploit  in  person  ;  but  the 
lords  of  his  party  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
the  contrary,  representing  to  him  that  by  endan- 
gering his  own  safety  he  endangered  the  cnu*e  of 
tho  queen,  and  promising  that  the  affair  should  be 
managed  in  precise  accordance  with  his  direction?. 
The  leaders  selected  for  this  undertaking,  however, 
were  men  of  known  courage  and  ability.  These  were 
Huntley,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Buccleuch,  Spens 
of  Wormiston,  and  Ker  of  Fcrnyhirst,  accompanied 
by  two  officers,  named  Calder  and  Bell.  The  last, 
who  was  a  native  of  Stirling,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  passnges  of  the  town,  was 
constituted  ensign-bearer  to  a  company,  and  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  guidc.f  To  the  conduct  of  these 
leaders  was  assigned  a  party  consisting  of  sixty 
mounted  hagbutters  and  about  three  hundred  foot- 
soldiers,  I  who,  however,  were  provided  with  hor-es 
for  the  journey.  $  This  smoll  but  resolute  band  set 
out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
September ;  but,  in  order  to  deceive  their  enemies, 
instead  of  proceeding  directly  toward*  Stirling, 
they  took  the  road  to  Peebles.  This  ruse  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  it  was  rumoured  in  the  camp 
Lcith  that  they  contemplated  an  attack  upon  Jed- 
burgh. Small  parties  of  horsemen  had  in  t  <• 
meantime  been  sent  out  to  intercept  the  trave  • 
between  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  to  prevent  inteii 
genee  of  tho  expedition  from  being  conveyed 


•  Ciihlcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  136. 
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{  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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the  capital.*    When  the  darkness  of  night  had 
*c-t  in,  the  hostile  band,  suddenly  turning  to  the 
right,  took  the  road  leading  to  Stirling,  and  push- 
ing rapidly  forward,  arrived  a  little  before  dawn 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.    Here  they  left  their 
horses,  and  under  the  conduct  of  their  guide  entered 
Stirling  by  a  secret  passage,  and  before  the  towns- 
people were  stirring  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets.    They  instantly  proceeded  to  carry  out 
their  daring  plan,  and  amid  loud  shouts  of  "  A  Ha- 
milton !  a  Hamilton  !  Remember  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's!  All  is  ours!"+  they  burst  into 
the  noblemen's  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  made 
prisoners  of  the  regent,  Argyle,  Morton.  Glcncairn, 
C&ssillis,  Eglinton,  Montrose,  and  Buchan.with  the 
Lords  Semple,  Cathcart,  and  Ochiltree.    Of  these 
Morton  alone  made  any  resistance :  he  barricaded 
his  bouse,  and  defended  it  with  such  obstinacy 
tail  it  was  not  until  two  of  his  people  were  slain,  J 
tad  his  house  set  on  fire,  that  he  surrendered  to 
\yt  assailants.    The  victory  was  now  complete ; 
tunL  had  it  not  been  for  the  misconduct  of  the  Bor- 
Cin-rs,  the  queen's  party  would  in  all  probability 
fare  obtained  permanent  supremacy  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Liddesdale-men,  however,  accustomed  to 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  the  Border,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  dispersing  themselves  over  the  town, 
began  to  plunder  the  shops  and  booths  of  the  inha- 
bitants.  Intelligence  of  whut  was  going  forward  at 
last  reached  the  Earl  of  Mar,  governor  of  the  ens  tic, 
who  sallying  forth  with  forty  soldiers,  and  taking 
possession  of  an  unfinished  building  in  the  Market- 
place, commenced  firing  on  the  intruders,  many  of 
whom  were  confusedly  congregated  there,  and  soon 
drwe  them  to  another  quarter  of  the  town.  Here 
ihevTere  assailed  by  the  townsmen,  who  had  turned 
cut  is  arms  to  assist  the  governor,  and,  being  seized 
«ifh  a  sudden  panic,  they  took  to  flight  with  such 
precipitation  that  they  trod  upon  each  other.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Morton  and  the  other 
nobiemen  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  taking 
courage,  and  seizing  on  such  weapons  as  happened 
to  be  at  hand,  turned  on  their  guards,  and  after  a 
brief  struggle  effected  their  own  liberation.  The 
cause  of  the  assailants  was  now  desperate:  some 
surrendered  themselves  to  their  own  prisoners, 
others  took  to  flight.    Pursuit,  however,  was  im- 
possible, as  they  had  taken  possession  of  all  the 
horses  in  the  town,  and,  mounted  on  these,  were 
soon  beyond  the  power  of  their  enemies.  Calder, 
frantic  with  rage  at  the  failure  of  the  enterprise, 
resolved  to  put  the  regent  to  death.  Spcns  of  Wor- 
tniston,  to  whom  the  regent  had  surrendered,  and 
who  had  received  strict  orders  from  Grange  to  save 
his  life  at  any  risk,  suddenly  threw  himself  between 
Calder  and  the  regent,  just  as  the  former  was  in  the 
*t  of  fjriDg,  and  the  allot  passing  through  AVor- 
tti»ton  9  bodr,  mortally  wounded  the  regent  in  the 

*  i!S.  hctifr,  St.ite  P.ipcr  Office,  from  Scotland,  a  *pv  to 
Lri  Durjrhlcv,  5th  September,  1571;  also  MS.  letter, 
Srjfc  iWr  oilice,  Grange  and  Lelitinjrton  to  Sir  William 
Lruir.  6th  September,  1671 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  297. 

t  Ulderwood,  vol.  Ui.  p.  139-  ;  Ibid. 


back.  The  soldiers  of  the  king's  party  then  fell  upon 
Spoils,  and  hacked  him  to  pieces,  fh-  remit  »hot 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  en-  by  (."aider, 
treaties  of  I*nnox,  who,  amidst  his  own  sufferings, 
implored  them  to  spare  him.  The  regent  was  con- 
veyed on  horseback  to  the  castle ;  and  a  physician, 
on  examination  of  tho  wound,  at  once  pronounced  it 
to  be  mortal.  Feeling  that  he  was  approaching  his 
end.  he  called  his  lords  to  his  bedside,  and  in  a  part- 
ing address  reminded  them  that,  in  obedience  to 
their  desire,  he  had  assumed  the  office  of  regent ;  ho 
declared  that  in  doing  so  he  was  in  no  degree  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  personal  ambition ;  he  recom- 
mended his  grandson  to  their  care,  and  entreated 
them  to  be  careful  to  appoint  as  regent  a  man  who 
feared  God  and  wished  well  to  his  country.  Then, 
grasping  Mar  by  the  hand,  he  besought  him  to 
convey  his  love  to  his  Meg  (meaning  the  countess 
his  wife),  to  endeavour  to  console  her,  and  to  say 
that  he  committed  her  to  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty.* Ho  expired  the  same  evening,  the  4th 
of  September. 

The  assassination  of  the  recent  was  avenged  on 
Calder,  the  perpetrator,  and  on  Kx^cuti«..n  of 
Bell,  as  accessory,  with  revolting  Calder  nnd  J  id  I. 
cruelty.  Bell  was  firet  put  to  the  torture,  and 
afterwards  hanged  5  and  Calder  w  as  broken  on  tho 
wheel.  On  examination  under  torture  Bell  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  called  out,  "  Shoot  the  recent ! 
the  traitor  is  coining  upon  us,  and  ye  will  not  get 
him  away."  Calder  confessed  his  crime,  to  which 
he  said  he  was  instigated  by  Lord  Huntley  and 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  revenge-  for  tho  death  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew'h.f 

In  this  daring  enterprise  not  more  than  nine  of 
the  assailants  were  slain,  and  sixteen,  including 
Bucclcuch,  made  prisoners.  They  had  been  masters 
of  the  town  for  about  three  hours,  and  but  for  the 
want  of  discipline  already  referred  to-,  might  have 
slain  or  taken  prisoner  every  person  of  distinction 
within  its  walls,  and  thus  subverted  tho  king's 
party  for  ever.  J 

On  the  next  day  after  the  death  of  Lennox,  the 
nobles  assembled  to  elect  a  sue-  Mnr  it 
cessor  to  the  regency.  There  ap-  elected  regent, 
peared  three  candidates  for  tho  office— Argyle, 
Morton,  and  Mar— the  last  of  w  hom  was  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  voices.  There  were  many  circum- 
stances to  recommend  this  preference.  Argyle,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  but  recently  won  over  from 
the  queen's  faction,  nnd,  it  might  be  supposed,  was 
scarcely  yet  entitled  to  take  the  leadership  among 
his  new  associates,  to  whom  he  had  so  long  been  op- 
posed. Morton  was  supported  by  English  influence, 
which  was  felt  even  by  his  own  party  to  have  alteady 
at  least  sufficient  weight  in  Scottish  affaire  ;  more- 
over, though  possessed  of  great  talent,  his  ambition 


•  MS.  Letter,  Stair  Pa;  or  Oi:Ve,  Drury  to  li«:rerltiey, 
•rwick,  luiit  September,  1ST  I  :  SpotUsw<-ml,  p.  257. 
f  Second  Kxrtiuinati'.ii  of  State  Paper  OlhVc,  (5th 


fler 


September,  1571;  MS.  letter,  State  Taper  Ortke,  Gth  Sep- 
tember. 1571. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  OiT.ce.  Drurv  to  Burghley, 
13th  September,  1571 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  2V9. 
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was  inordinate — his  disposition  imperious,  daring, 
crafty,  and  unscrupulous— his  temper  harsh  and 
overbearing.  Mar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
distinguished  by  a  degree  of  honesty,  disinterest- 
edness, moderation,  and  love  of  peace,  extremely 
rare  among  the  notables  of  these  times  ;  and  had, 
besides,  the  good  fortune  of  being  at  that  very 
moment  instrumental  in  rescuing  the  whole  party 
from  impending  ruin.  That  his  abilities  were  not 
of  the  highest  order,  and  his  power  comparatively 
limited,  so  far  from  being  a  bar  to  his  advance- 
ment, was  an  additional  recommendation,  as  he 
was  thus  less  likely  to  become  formidable  to  his 
haughty  and  jealous  compeers.* 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  parliament,  held 

„.  .  4  at  Stirling,  the  appointment  of 
Hi!  appointment  x  .  °  11 

it  approved  and   Mar  to  ",c  regency  was  approved 

nit i lied  by      and  ratified  ;  and  the  sentence  of 

parliament,  who  forfeiture  passed  against  the  Earls 
at  the  same        _  ,       .  r„         *       ,  r,  .... 
time  send  a     °'  Argylc,  Lghnton,  and  Cassillis, 

letter  to  the     and  Lord  Boyd,  was  rescinded, — 

on'  en"*  partv  "  scc'n8  tncy  wcrc  now  comc  to  tne 
1>l     P'  ■'    obediencoof  the  king's  authority." 

At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  concocted  to  be  sent  to 
the  leaders  of  the  queen's  party,  who  still  remained 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  This  message,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  person  entrusted  with  it  into 
Lethington'sown  hand,  is  thus  superscribed -.—"The 
nobility  and  estates  of  this  realm  of  Scotland,  pre- 
scntly  convened  in  parliament  at  Stirling,  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  lawful  obedience  of  the  king,  our 
sovereign  lord,  to  all  persons  now  remaining  in  the 
burgh  and  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1571." 

Its  tone  was  moderate  and  conciliatory.  It 
briefly  alluded  to  tho  calamities  suffered  by  the 
nation,  and  particularly  by  the  capital,  through  the 
proceedings  of  the  queen's  party,  aud  admonished 
them  of  the  danger  of  obstinately  persisting  in  the 
course  they  had  been  pursuing.  "  The  end  must 
be,"  it  represented,  "either  that  he  [the  king]  be 
obeyed,  and  peace  and  justice  restored  in  this  com- 
monwealth, or  then  the  force  of  you  now  compassed 
within  thut  cnstlc  must  undo  him,  whose  subjects 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be,  and  so,  consequently, 
exterminate  us  and  our  posterity.  What  ground  ye 
build  on  in  your  enterprise,  or  what  certainty  ye  can 
look  for,  or  the  course  ye  run,  let  every  one  of  you 
consider  by  himself,  and  look  upon  the  inconve- 
niences of  this  war,  if  it  will  continue,  and  of  tho 
fruits  which  peace  and  justico  would  bring.  •  •  • 
To  be  short,  this  realm  may  no  longer  sustain  this 
contempt,  rebellion,  and  confused  state;  but  either 
must  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  his  authority  be 
obeyed,  the  town  of  Edinburgh  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  st  at  of  justice  restored,  to  tho  universal  commo- 
dity and  ease  of  the  subjects,  or  then  must  we  give 
our  lives,  and  employ  our  substance  and  friends,  in 

♦  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th  September,  Ber- 
wick. Drury  to  Burxhley ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  300;  Spot- 
ti.iwiKjil.  p.  257 ;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Iler- 
»i<k,  1 4th  September,  1/571,  Drury  to  Iturgliloy.  Drury 
zives  Mar  a  high  character  as  "  one  of  tho  bent  nature  in 
Scotland,  and  wholly  given  to  quietness  on  ' 


the  quarrel."  But  while  this  threat  was  held  out 
on  the  one  hand,  the  parties  were  on  the  other 
assured  of  Bafety  aud  protection,  in  the  event  of 
their  following  the  "advice"  tendered  to  them. 
The  document  concludes  in  these  terms : — And  if 
our  admonition  be  rejected,  we  protest  that  as  ye 
yourselves  have  been,  and  are,  the  occasion  of  all 
the  evil  and  extremity  which  hath  followed  your 
obstinacy  and  contempt,  so  whatsoever  harm  or 
inconvenience  happen  to  any  of  us  in  prosecution 
of  this  just  cause,  that  our  bloods  and  scathes 
[injuries]  bo  required  at  your  hands  and  your 
posterity's."  * 

This  communication  docs  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced any  immediate  change  of  purpose  in  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Grange  still 
continued  to  hold  out  successfully,  and,  confident  in 
his  position  and  resources,  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
enemies.  The  regent  accordingly  attempted  to 
reduce  the  city  by  bombarding  it —  M„rnt 
first  from  the  east  side,  and  after-  bombards  the 
wards  from  the  south ;  but,  after  a  °[ 
siege  of  eight  or  nine  days,  was  '  m  ur?  L 
foiled  in  both  instances,  and  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Leith.f  Nor  were  his  attempts  at  negotiation 
more  successful,  every  effort  being  secretly  court- 
tcractcd  by  Morton,  whose  disappointed  and  un- 
principled ambition  led  him  to  sacrifice  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  gratification  of  a  mean  and 
spiteful  malevolence  against  his  more  successful 
competitor.  But  this  was  not  his  only  or  even 
principal  motive  for  his  nefarious  conduct.  He  was 
a  tool  of  Elizabeth,  and  at  this  time  was  actually 
pensioned  by  that  impersonation  of  cold-blooded 
selfishness,  hypocrisy,  and  intrigue,  to  carry  out 
her  abominable  policy  of  fomenting  discord,  and 
protracting  those  fierce  and  sanguinary  Btruggi™ 
which  had  already  brought  the  kingdom  to  the 
brink  of  destruction.! 

The  queen's  party  now  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
success.  Mar  felt  his  inability  to  cope  with  tbc 
complicated  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  anx- 
iously petitioned  Elizabeth  for  tho  assistance  5 
which  ho  naturally  expected  from  that  quarter,  but 
which  it  did  not  accord  with  her  policy  to  grant; 
while,  in  the  north,  Adam  Gordon  of  Auchendown, 

brother  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  a    , .     „  , 
....      ...4  .       '»      Adam  Gunlon 

man  of  high  military  genius,  after    reduces  the 

several  successful  conflicts  with  the    north  to  the 

king's  troops,  reduced  tho  whole  ©{Jahencc 

of  that  quarter  into  subjection  to 

the  authority  of  the  queen.  |J   But  these  triumphs 

were  short-lived.    An  event  now  occurred  in  Eug- 

•  Caldervrood,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  143,  144. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Berwick,  9th  October. 
1.571,  Drury  to  Burghley ;  MS.  letter,  Stat*  Paper  OlBfc. 
Hurudon  to  Burghlcy,  Berwick,  4th  November.  1571; 
Tvtlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  301 ;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

'%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Offle*,  Instruction  by  Morton, 
jriveii  to  Sir  William  Drury  to  communicate  to  the  Quceu'i 
Majesty,  about  28th  November,  1571 ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  303. 

$  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  bv  Cecil, Cum- 
uingham's  Demand*,  1st  October,  1571;  Tvtler,  vol.  vu. 
p.  301. 

B  Historic  of  James  the  Saxt.  pp.  109, 113. 
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lind  which  proved  the  precursor  of  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  Mary**  hopes,  and  the  ruin  of  her  party 
in  Scotland.    This  was  the  discovery  of  a  new 
intrigue  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  a  viow  to  the 
jbemtion  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  his  marriage 
with  that  princess.    The  duke  had  been  liberated 
from  the  Tower  under  the  promise  of  his  holding 
to  farther  communication  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
cut  a  train  of  circumstances  occurring  apparently 
favourable  to  his  long-cherished  design,  he  was 
>\w  eontpirary   induced,  regardless  of  his  promise, 
ef  the  Duke  of    to  lend  himself  to  a  plot  which 
Norfolk.        proved  ultimately  fatal  to  both 
parties.    Mary,  disappointed  of  all  her  hopes  of 
raccour  from  the  court  of  France,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  she  considered  as  in  league 
with  her  enemies,  now  looked  to  the  King  of  Spain 
for  assistance.    Philip,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bkbop  of  Rosa,  had  for  some  timo  not  only  kept  up 
t  arret  correspondence  with  Mary,  but  had  repeat- 
er sent  small  sums  of  money  both  to  herself  and 
jer  party  in  Scotland.   The  bishop  had  entrusted 
e  his  agent  in  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with 
Mary,  one  Ridolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman  who 
resided  in  London  under  the  guise  of  being  a 
tanker,  but  who  was  in  reality  an  agent  of  the 
Pope.    Mary,  thinking  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
Dmke  of  Norfolk  of  what  was  going  forward,  wrote 
to  him  a  long  letter  in  cipher,  complaining  of  the 
Banner  in  which  she  hod  been  treated  by  the  court 
of  France,  intimating  her  resolution  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  recommending  to  him 
Ridolphi  as  a  person  at  once  worthy  of  his  con- 
Sdencc,  and  able  materially  to  assist  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  project.  The  duke  rashly  entrusted  the 
letter  to  his  secretary,  Hickford,  with  orders  first 
to  decipher  it  and  then  commit  it  to  the  flames ; 
bat  the  perfidious  secretary,  instead  of  burning  the 
letter,  hid  it  under  the  duke's  bed. 

The  duke  naturally  listened  with  eagerness  to 
the  representations  of  Ridolphi,  which  flattered  his 
Lopes  of  the  ultimate  completion  of  a  scheme  he 
had  long  had  so  much  at  heart.  Ridolphi  assured 
him  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope,  to  any  extent 
that  might  be  required,  and  informed  him  that  the 
liuke  of  Alva  was  in  readiness  to  land  an  army  of 
tea  thousand  men  near  London.  He  represented  to 
him  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  were  but 
waiting  the  signal  of  revolt  to  rise  en  masse:  that 
many  of  the  nobility  were  impatient  to  join  them  ; 
that  all  looked  to  him  as  the  leader  of  this  great 
e3terpri.se  ;  and  that  its  success,  under  such  propi- 
tious circumstances,  could  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Norfolk,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  splendid 
prire  before  him,  and  credulously  confident  of  the 
nw-ans  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  attained,  had 
:he  temerity  to  allow  his  name  to  be  employed  in 
The  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  for  entering  on  this  daring  and  desperate  en- 
terprise. In  the  meantime,  however,  obscure  inti- 
mations of  the  conspiracy  had  reached  the  cars  of 
-he  government,  and  the  interception  of  a  sum  of 


money  which  had  been  entrusted  by  tho  French 

ambassador  to  Barker,  one  of  Norfolk's  secretaries, 

to  be  conveyed,  together  with  certain  letters  in 

cipher,  to  some  of  Marv's  adherents  in  Scotlnnd, 

was  tho  means  of  leading  to  a  full  discovery  of  tho 

premeditated  treason.    Hickford,  in  conjunction 

with  Bannister,  Norfolk's  steward,  undertook,  with 

permission  of  their  master,  to  find  means  of  sending 

both  the  money  and  the  letters  to  Lord  Herries ; 

but  the  person  employed  to  convey  them,  inferring 

from  the  weight  of  the  packet  that  it  contained 

gold,  and  suspecting  the  object  for  which  it  was 

sent,  instead  of  proceeding  with  it       .        ,  , 
„     .     ,     ,  '     ..  .     T   ,     ,     Hi-  i«  arrested, 
to  ocotland,  placed  it  in  the  nanus     nn(j  nKnjn 

of  Burghlev.*    The  three  agents    committed  to 

in  this  transaction  were  instantly     thc  1Wr- 

arrested,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination, 

which  led  to  tho  apprehension  of  the  duke  and  tho 

whole  of  his  domestics. 

On  being  conveyed  to  tho  Tower,  Hickford  un- 
reservedly disclosed  thc  whole  secret,*  and  indicated 
the  place  where  the  cipher  in  which  Mary's  letters 
were  written,  the  letters  themselves,  and  sundry 
other  treasonable  papers  were  deposited.  These, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  the  Duke's  domestics, 
and  a  confession  wrung  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
under  tho  threat  of  torture,!  were  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  guilt.  On  thc  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1571,  he  was  brought  to  trial     np  trjr(, 
before  a  jury  of  twenty-seven  peers,    follt1l|  jmiltv-, 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  aud  condemned 
to  bo  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, two  days  thereafter.    The  execution  of  thc 
sentence,  however,  which  was  commuted  to  that  of 
decapitation,  was  from  time  to  Hi*  execution, 
time  delayed  ;  but  at  last,  on  the  2"d  )un*> 
2nd  of  June,  he  suflerod  death  by  tho  hands  of  the 
executioner  on  Tower  HiU.§ 

The  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  had  been  deeply  im- 
plicated in  this  conspiracy,  was  ar-   ^.       ,  , 
'       ,      ,  \      i    rw  The  Bishop  of 

rested  and  committed  to  the  lower;  r™,.  „  arreted, 

and,  notwithstanding  his  privi-  mid  imprisoned 
leges  as  an  ambassador,  his  papers  in  tlje  lo*cr- 
wero  searched,  and  he  was  even  threatened  with 
death, — the  crown  lawyers  having  declared  that 
an  ambassador  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  aguinst 
thc  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  thereby 
forfeits  his  privileges,  and  may  be  subjected  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  like  a  common  malo- 
factor.  After  a  protracted  imprisonment,  he  was 
liberated,  on  condition  that  he  should  quit  the 
kingdom. 

From  this  timo  forward  thc  captive  queen  was 
treated  with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  She  was 
not  permitted  to  have  an  ambassador  at  thc  English 
cou»-t;  she  was  kept  under  strict  guard;  thc  number 
of  her  attendants  was  diminished;  and  no  person 
was  allowed  to  sco  her  except  in  presence  of  her 

"Lesley's  TsTf£otiatioTip,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  169— 
171;  see  also  the  Kxnminu'.ion*  and  Onfe.'siona  of  Barker, 
Jliekford,  nnd  Bunnistcr,  Murdin,  pp.  07 — 146. 
t  !.«-,li"v'<  XtTotintions,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  189—200 
J  Howell's  State  Tria 


Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  1032. 
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keepers.*  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  publicly  avowed 
her  resolution  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  restore 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  henceforward  to  employ 
all  the  means  in  her  power  to  induce  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  acknowledge  and  obey  no  other  sove- 
reign than  the  young  king. 

This  resolution,  which  she  communicated  to  the 
leaders  of  hoth  factions,  tended  not  a  little  to  dis- 
hearten the  queen's  party  and  to  depress  their  ener- 
gies. Nevertheless,  6he  felt  that  it  was  more  easily 
taken  than  carried  into  effect;  but  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  accomplish  her  object  by  peaceable 
means,  she  had  recourse  in  the  first  instance  to 
advice,  promises,  and  threatenings.  With  this 
view,  she  gave  orders  to  Sir  "William  Drury  and 
Lord  Hunsdon  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
Grange,  which,  however,  led  to  no  definite  conclu- 
sion. Afterwards,  Mr.  Cairo  was  dispatched  from 
Berwick,  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  tho  bearer  of  the  fol- 
ElizAbeth  sends  lowi     mc8sage  from  Elizabeth 

a  message  to     ,  , .    °      .    B , 

Grange  und     "  Her  majesty  s  pleasure  is,  that 

others  to  the    yo  leave  off  tho  maintenance  of 

Edinburgh.     civU  discord.  and  b'ivo  y°ur  obe- 
dience to  the  king,  whom  she  will 

maintain  to  the  uttermost  of  her  power.  And  if 
ye  will  do  so,  she  will  deal  with  the  regent  and 
the  king's  party  to  receive  you  in  favour  upon  rea- 
sonable conditions,  for  security  of  life  and  livings. 
In  respect  the  Queen  of  Scots  hath  practised  with 
the  Pope,  other  princes,  and  her  own  subjects, 
great  and  dangerous  treasons  against  the  state  of 
the  country  and  destruction  of  her  own  person, 
sho  will  never  suffer  her  to  be  in  authority,  so  far 
as  in  her  lieth.nor  to  have  liberty  while  she  liveth. 
If  ye  refuse  theso  offers,  her  majesty  will  presently 
aid  tho  king's  party  with  men,  munition,  and  other 
things  against  you.  Whereupon  her  majesty  de- 
sireth  your  answer  with  speed."  f  Though  this 
message  was  sufficiently  explicit  as  regarded  the 
views  and  wishes  of  Elizabeth  respecting  the  con- 
tending factions,  yet,  taken  by  itself,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  by  Grange  and  his  party  as  a  summons  to 
unconditional  surrender;  and,  on  ascertaining  from 
Hunsdon  that  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into 
any  specific  treaty  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  her 
offer  was  regarded  as  insidious  and  insulting,  and 
summarily  rejected.  Though  they  must  have  felt 
that  they  were  losing  ground,  they  had  still  too 
much  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  numbers, 
and  resources,  to  be  intimidated  by  empty  menaces. 
Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  contented  herself  for  se- 
Civil  war  and  veral  months  with  having  recourse 
great  suffering*  to  her  favourite  policy  of  foment- 
in  Scotland.  ing  dissension  ;  and  never  perhaps 
did  any  country  exhibit  to  the  world  such  a  scene 
of  public  and  private  cruelty  and  misery,  as  Scot- 
land did  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1571-2. 
In  the  open  country,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  and 
in  every  town  and  villago  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  kingdom,  civil  war  rnged  with 

•  Strype'a  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  p.  60. 

t  Caldorwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  156;  Robertson,  Appendix  iv. 


the  most  relentless  fury.  Castles,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages were  beleaguered,  and  committed'  to  the 
flames ;  men  of  opposito  factions,  as  if  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  destruction,  butchered  each  other  with 
the  most  savage  ferocity  j  •  aud  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  in  their  most  dreadful  forms  of  torture  and 
death,  were  superaddod  to  those  of  military  exe- 
cution. The  victims  of  the  gibbet  were  hurried  to 
death  in  parties  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time.  With 
a  view  to  starve  the  capital  into  surrender,  Mortou 
had  ordered  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tho  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  interdicted  all  persons 
from  supplying  it  with  provisions ;  and  country- 
men, and  even  women,  transgressing  this  order, 
were  hanged  on  the  spot,  or  scourged  and  branded 
on  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  These  complicated 
miseries,  still  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country  under  the  name  of  "  tho  Douglas  wars," 
leave  a  stain  of  indelible  infamy  on  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  Morton,  who  were  the  chief  agents 
in  exoiting  and  perpetuating  this  "  reign  of  terror." 

Theso  severities  wore  more  productive  of  odium 
to  their  authors  than  of  damage  to  their  adversa- 
ries. In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  country  the 
cause  of  tho  queen  was  still  in  tho  ascendant.  The 
capital  and  its  castle,  the  most  important  strong- 
hold in  the  kingdom,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  her 
party,  who  were  occasionally  supplied  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money,  by  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  had  still  reason  to  expect  from  the 
latter,  at  least,  continued  assistance;!  whilst  the 
garrisons  of  Niddry,  Livingstone,  and  Blacknesi, 
fully  supplied  them  with  provisions.  \  In  the  north, 
as  we  have  seen,  Gordon  had  completely  established 
the  queen's  authority ;  Fernyhirst  had  been  not 
less  successful  in  the  south ;  and  in  the  west  Lord 
Semple,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  kings  party, 
had  met  with  a  signal  defeat. 

The  history  of  this  dreary  period  was  still  fur- 
ther darkened  by  an  act  of  base  Morton 
ingratitudo  on  the  part  of  Morton,     deliver*  up 
which  has  left  a  perpetual  stain  Northumberland, 
upon  his  memory.    During  his  exile  in  England, 
he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he  became  in- 
debted for  numerous  acts  of  disinterested  kindness- 
Northumberland  himself  was  now  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
Castle  of  Loohlcvcn,  where  he  had  been  confined 
ever  since  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  in  tho 
year  1500;  yet  Morton,  in  whose  charge  he  then 
was,  actually  aold  his  unfortunate  friend  to  the 
English  government  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
divided  between  him  and  Douglas  ^  eieeUtion 
of  Lochleven.    Lord  Hunsdon,  go- 
vernor of  Berwick,  into  whose  custody  Northum- 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Randolph  and  Drury  to 
r.<'ico,ter  and  Burghlev.  Leith.  23ni  February,  1*7  "/ 
a\so  ibid.,  *ume  to  Hunadon,  Leith,  26th  February.  1571-'- ; 
also  MS.  Letter,  Randolph  and  Drurv  to  Lord  JlunsJoo, 
Lt  ith.  10th  April.  1572;  Tvtlcr,  vol.  iii.  j>.  304. 

t  MS.  Letter,  St:ite  Paper  Office,  Randolph  and  Drury  to 
I^>rd  Hunadon,  26th  February,  1571-2;  al«o  MS.  l*tu-, 
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berland  was  delivered,  had  him  conveyed  to  York, 
where  he  suffered  death  by  tbo  hands  of  the  exo- 


In  the  meantime,  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been 
formed  between  England  and  Franoe;  and  De 
Croc,  as  representative  of  the  French  king,  repaired 
to  Scotland,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Drury,  on  the  part  of  Elirabeth,  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  truce  for  two  months  between  the 
contending  factions,  preparatory  to  a  general 
pacification  of  the  country.   The  negotiations, 
which  were  commenced  before  the  end  of  May,  did 
not  terminate  until  the  30th  of  July,  when  tho 
An  abstinence  "  form  of  the  abstinence "  agreed 
agreed  on.      on  was  signed  by  both  parties  at 
Lcith  and  Edinburgh.!    It  provided  that  the 
trace  should  commence  on  the  1st  August,  and 
continue  "  till  two  months  be  fully  outrun ; "  that, 
i*  soon  as  possible,  a  convention  of  the  nobility 
and  estates  of  the  realm  should  be  assembled,  to 
wcaert  measures  for  establishing  a  general  peace  ; 
tiu  in  the  meantime  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
m  ither  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  shall  bo 
*.:  at  liberty,  and  be  patent  to  all,  without  hin- 
drance or  molestation ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
assembly  of  the  nobility  and  estates  being  unable 
to  eject  a  reconciliation,  all  differences  shall  bo 
referred  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England  as  arbiters,  by  whose  decision  both  par- 
bes  agreed  to  abide.    "  Providing,"  it  is  added, 
"that  the  abstinence  or  pacification  that  may 
fcitow  thereupon  in  nowise  touch  the  king  our 
sovereign  lord  and  his  estate,  to  the  prejudice 
thereof."  (    On  the  same  day,  proclamation  of  the 
trace  was  made  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  day 
following  the  soldiers  of  the  regent,  and  such  of  tho 
dtueos  of  Edinburgh  as  had  assisted  him  at  Leith, 
sought  admission  into  the  town.   They  were  not, 
however,  permitted  to  enter  until  the  following 
CSV.  when .  according  to  the  agreement,  the  truce 
Rally  commenced.  They  accordingly  remained  all 
night  in  the  Canongate  under  arms,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  regent,  and  the  lords  who  were  with  him, 
made  their  public  entrance  into  the  city,  and  caused 
proclamation  of  the  "  abstinence  "  again  to  be  made, 
with  certification  "  that  none,  on  nowise,  presume 
or  take  upon  hand  to  do,  or  attempt  anything 
tending  to  the  violation  thereof,  under  the  pain  of 
death."  J 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  leaders  of 
tie  queen's  party,  who  bad  shown  such  capacity 
far  public  business,  should  have  been  induced  to 
mbscribe  a  treaty  containing  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  young  prince,  as  their  "  king  and 
overeign  lord,"  an  admission  that  yielded  up  one 
of  the  principal  objects  in  dispute — the  claims  of 

•  Crawford's  Memoirs,  pp.  65,  222 ;  Camden,  p.  445 ; 
MS.  Letter,  Sute  Paper  Office,  >iun«don  to  Bur^hley.  l«t 
1-572;  ibid ,  Mar  to  Hunsdon,  23rd  Mav,  1672  ;  *l»o 
ii>ni ,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  29th  May,  1672 ;  Gonialez, 
f-  370. 
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their  mistress,  which  had  been  supported  at  such 
a  cost  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  and  which  they 
were  still  in  an  advantageous  position  to  maintain. 
Whether  there  was  bad  faith  on  both  Bides  it  is 
difficult  to  determine;  at  all  events,  through  the 
influence  of  Morton,  who  was  evidently  desirous 
of  again  plunging  the  country  into  civil  war,  all 
attempts  at  assembling  the  nobility  and  Estates  for 
the  purpose  named  in  the  treaty  were  frustrated; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  September,  when 
the  truce  had  nearly  expired,  that  the  regent  came 
to  I«cith,  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  leaders 
in  tho  castle.  After  a  long  conference,  nothing 
was  concluded  except  a  further  The  abstinence 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  con-  continued, 
tinuo  for  eight  days  after  the  26th.  On  a  renewal 
of  the  conference,  the  truce  was  continued  four 
days  more ;  and  finally,  on  the  8th  of  October,  a 
farther  abstinence  was  proclaimed,  to  continue  until 
the  6th  December.* 

At  this  period  an  event  occurred  which,  while  it 
startled  and  appalled  the  whole  civilised  world, 
proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  her 
adherents,  and  contributed  to  hasten  and  consum- 
mate the  ruin  in  which  that  party  was  ultimately 
involved. t  This  was  no  other  than  that  atrocious 
outrage  in  France,  known  in  his-  The  mn.wirro 
tory  and  tradition  as  "the  Mas-  of  St.  llartho- 
sacre  of  St.  Ilartholomew."  The  lomeW- 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  the 
kingdom  had  been  -artfully  allured  to  the  capital, 
under  solemn  assurances  from  the  king  of  protection 
and  favour ;  and  during  a  period  of  seven  months 
they  were  treated  at  court,  and  among  the  Roman 
Catholio  nobility  and  gentry  of  Paris,  with  appa- 
rent respect,  cordiality,  and  familiar  friendship.  A 
dark  conspiracy,  however,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  king  himself,  had  been  previously  entered 
into,  and  was  all  the  while  being  mntured  for  their 
destruction.  Accordingly,  on  an  appointed  day, 
under  authority  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  was  suddenly  commenced.  Fel- 
low-citizens, neighbours,  and  intimato  associates, 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  with  circumstances 
of  such  revolting  cruelty,  and  on  a  scale  of  such 
appalling  magnitude,  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  in 
the  sad  history  of  human  depravity.  Five  hun- 
dred persons  of  rank,  and  ten  thousand  others, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  thus  butch- 
ered in  the  capital  alone,  the  streets  of  which  for 
several  days  literally  streamed  with  blood,  while 
tho  monarch  himself,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
enjoyed  tho  spectacle  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  amused  themselves  with  firing  on  such 
of  tbo  terrified  citizens  as  flew  to  the  gates  for 
protection.!  Similar  orders  were  dispatched  to  tho 

•  Caldorwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 
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different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  as 
unscrupulously  obeyed;  so  that  in  one  week  not 
fewer  than  seventy  thousand  persons  fell  by  the 
hands  of  these  licensed  murderers.-  These  dread- 
ful atrocities,  which  no  respectable  Romanist  will 
now  attempt  to  defend,  were  publicly  applauded  in 
Spain,  and  at  Rome,  where  the  shocking  blas- 
phemy was  perpetrated  of  offering  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  success  of  this  diabolical 
conspiracy.! 

The  intelligence  of  these  transactions,  the  details 
of  which  continued  to  arrive  day  after  day,  ex- 
cited universal  horror  and  alarm  among  the  Pro- 
testant party  both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  and 
apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained  of  a  combi- 
nation for  the  extirpation  of  (he  Protestants,  em- 
bracing all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe. 
The  increased  abhorrence  of  popery,  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  «U  its  professors,  which  these  events  excited, 
materially  damaged  the  cause  of  Mary,  while  it 
strengthened  that  of  the  opposite  party,  and  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  influence  of  Elizabeth  in 
Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the  regent  and  lords, 
in  consequence  of  a  supplication  presented  to  them 
by  the  barons,  gentlemen,  and  other  adherents 
of  Protestantism  then  in  Edinburgh,  issued  a 
proclamation,  ordering  a  convention  of  commis- 
sioners to  be  sent  from  particular  kirks,  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  October,  "  to  consult, 
advise,  and  deliberate  upon  such  matters  and  over- 
tures as  may  be  proposed  to  the  regent  and  lords  of 
the  Privy  Council,  tending  to  the  mutual  defenco 
of  the  professors  of  Christ's  Evangel  within  this 
realm  f  rom  the  furious  rage  and  lawless  cruelties 
of  the  bloody  and  traitorous  papists,  executors  of 
the  decrees  of  the  devilish  Council  of  Trent ;  and  in 
such  things  further  as  may  advance  God's  t»lorv 
and  true  religion."  J  Meanwhile,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  inveighed  vehemently  against  the  au- 
thors and  perpetrators  of  the  enormities  in  France ; 
and  John  Knox  "  bade  tell  the  French  ambassudor 
that  the  sentence  was  pronounced  in  Scotland 
against  that  murderer,  the  King  of  France;  that 
God's  vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor 
his  house,  but  that  his  name  shall  remain  in  exe- 
cration to  the  posterities  to  come ;  and  that  none 
shall  come  of  his  loins  that  shall  enjoy  the  kingdom 
in  peace  and  quietness."  De  Croc,  the  French 
envoy,  complained  to  the  regent  and  lords  of 
council ;  but  it  was  answered  that  they  could  not 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  ministers  from  speaking 
even  against  themselves.  § 

The  mournful  intelligence  of  these  events  in 

]'•  if  km  of  prance  \v  as  communicated  to  Eliza- 
Uiei-'mw-h     be,n  by  Walsingham,  the  English 

nitiii  issuer  nt  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles 

'  '  court  K,K*  wns  recc'VC(*  l'.V  l>r°- 

testants  throughout  the  kingdom 

with  deep  sorrow,  mingled  with  consternation  and 


•  Aiknian's  Bnclianm.  v„l.  ii.  [>.  C2  >. 
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♦  C.iJ.icrxv.H1,t,  vol.  ni.  pp.  'JJ  j,  220. 
< I  1  bul.,  p.  226. 


alarm.  On  his  first  appearance  at  court  after  thi 
massacre,  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador,  fount 
the  queen  and  court  habited  in  mourning.  Tin 
scene,  which  must  have  been  very  solemn  an< 
affecting,  is  thus  graphically  described  by  him 
self:— "A  gloomy  sorrow  sat  on  every  face 
silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  nl 
the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the  Indie 
and  courtiers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  all  clad  ir 
deep  mourning,  and  as  I  passed  through  them  not 
one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil  look,  or  made  the  least 
return  to  my  salutes."  *  The  queen's  countenance 
as  he  advanced  towards  her,  wore  a  mingled  ex 
pression  of  sorrow  and  indignation. f  On  hi.* 
attempting  to  justify  the  massacre,  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  horror  at  that  infamous  transaction,  oi 
her  distrust  of  his  explanations,  and  her  fears  of 
the  consequences ;  and,  on  his  assuring  hor  of  the 
continued  friendship  of  the  king,  his  master,  she 
replied  "  that  she  greatly  feared  that  those  who 
had  led  that  prince  to  abandon  his  natural  subjects, 
would  also  lead  him  to  abandon  a  foreign  queen 
like  herself."  J 

Elizabeth  indeed  was  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  for  her  own  personal  safety.  She 
apprehended  that  Protestantism  was  everywhere 
threatened  by  a  gigantic  Popish  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  outbreak  in  France  was  only  "  the  first  fruits." 
She  became  in  consequence  distrustful  of  her  Roman 
i  Catholic  subjects ;  and  brooding  over  the  troubles 
j  by  which  her  government  had  been  disturbed,  ard 
1  was  still  threatened,  through  tho  machinations  of 
Mary's  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad, — instead 
of  blaming  her  own  perfidious  and  cruel  policy  in 
unjustly  detaining  as  a  prisoner  an  independent 
sovereign  not  amenable  to  her  jurisdiction,  and 
who,  as  her  near  relative,  had  fled  to  her  for  pn> 
tection, — she  now  began  to  cherish  the  most  deadly 
hatred,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  form  the  mo*t 
deadlv  designs  against  her  poor  helpless  captive. 

That  Elizabeth  now  earnestly  desired  the  death 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  it  is  impos-  Contultnti™ 
sible  to  doubt ;  but  whether  the  about  Pul,iu« 
subject  was  first  directly  broached  Mary  10  deat 
bv  her,  or  by  her  too  subservient  minister,  Burgh- 
ley,  is  not  so  obvious,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance 
to  determine.  At  all  events,  tho  project  had  been 
talked  of,  and  was  in  fact  under  serious  considera- 
tion. The  English  bishops,  in  answer  to  a  question 
propounded  by  Burghlcy,  had  stated  as  their  opi- 
nion that  Elizabeth  might  justly  put  Mary  to 
death;  j  and  jurisconsults  had  attempted  to  prove 
that  it  would  be  lawful.  ||  Parliament  wished  to 
proceed  against  her  by  a  bill  of  attainder;  huu 
being  forbidden  by  the  queen,  they  resolved  at 
least  to  pass  an  act  excluding  her  from  the  *«c- 

•  Carte,  rol.  iii.  p.  522. 
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to  the  English  throne.  These  wishes  and 
resolutions,  though  no  doubt  sufficiently  agreeable 
:o  Elizabeth,  did  not  suit  her  present  policy,  and 
accordingly  she  put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings 
tt  that  time  by  proroguing  the  parliament.*  She 
bad  already  publicly  declared  that  no  evidence 
:  id  been  produced  sufficient  to  convict  Mary  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  she  therefore  could 
not,  without  scandalous  inconsistency,  bring  her  to 
trial  on  that  charge;  while,  to  put  her  to  death 
without  trial  would  be  to  incur  an  amount  of  odium 
even  Elizabeth's  unscrupulous  mind 


As  a  preliminary  to  future  procedure,  perhaps 

Mary  at  tuat  Dot  Terv  definitely 
interrogated  as  fixed,  Lord  l)e  la  Ware,  Sir  Ralph 

a  criminal.  SadJer,  and  Thomas  Bromley,  Eli- 
zabeth's Solicitor-General,  had,  after  the  death 
of  Norfolk,  been  dispatched  to  Sheffield,  to  inter- 
rogate Mary  as  a  criminal  on  thirteen  articles, 
regarding  her  connection  with  the  conspiracy  for 
ikich  that  nobleman  had  suffered. f  She  answered 
r.th  great  firmness  and  dignity.    She  disclaimed 

hostile  intentions  against  the  life  or  govern- 
aent  of  Elizabeth  in  consenting  to  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  affirmed  that  she 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  her  own  deli- 
verance and  that  of  Scotland,  through  the  inBtru- 
ocutality  of  Ridolphi,  and  her  relations  with  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain. J  These  explanations 
were  not  deemed  satisfactory ;  but  if  this  interview 
was  ever  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  public 
trial,  this  intention  was,  after  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  abandoned  for  a  secret  and  still 
darker  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  unfortunate 
(j  seen. 

This  plan,  or  rather  plot,  was  concocted  by  Eli- 
Scheme  for     ^heth,  Burghley,  and  Leicester ; 
pottiH^Mary  Wfts  intended  to  be  put  into 

to  death  in  execution,  not  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
the  odium  of  Mary's  death  from  Elizabeth 
to  the  leaders  of  the  king's  faction.  The  conduct 
of  this  nefarious  project  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Henry 
Killegrew,  Burghlcy's  brother-in-law,  who  was 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  two  missions — one 
public  and  ostensible,  the  other  secret  and  real.  $ 
According  to  the  former,  he  was  required  to  confer 
with  the  regent  and  Morton,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Grange,  Lethington,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  queens  party  on  the  other,  with  a  view 
to  a  pacification;  to  urge  upon  them  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  truce ;  to  communicate  to  them 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; to  impress  on  them  his  belief  that 

•  Linjrard.  vol.  viii.  pp.  91,  92  ;  D'Ewes*  Journal,  pp. 
MO.  207,  224;  Digzes,  pp.  203,  219. 

t  Camden,  p.  442;  MS.  State  Pa[><r  Office,  Papers 
♦f  Mary  Q(n*»  of  Scots ;  the  Lord  Do  la  Ware's  aud  the 
iwt  of  the  Commissioner*'  proceedings  with  the  Scottish 
Queen,  11th  June,  1572;  also  MS.  Draft  bv  Cecil,  State 
Piper  Office,  Minute  to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  the  Lord  Do 
la  Ware,  &c. ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  P.  310. 

;  LabanofTs  Collection,  pp.  47—64. 

iTjller,  toU  rii.  p.  311. 
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it  was  premeditated,  and  formed  only  a  part  of 
a  widely  extended  conspiracy ;  to  represent  to 
them  that  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  both  kingdoms  were  in 
jeopardy ;  and  to  entreat  them  to  lay  aside  their 
animosities,  and  unite  in  defence  of  the  common 
weal.  According  to  the  latter,  he  was  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  to  concert  with  the  regent  and 
Morton  a  plan  for  putting  Mary  to  death.  This 
plan,  which  was  known  only  to  its  originators — 
Elizabeth,  Burghley,  and  Leicester — was  commu- 
nicated to  Killegrew  by  Elizabeth  herself,  in  the 
presence  of  these  noblemen,  but  under  repeated 
and  solemn  injunctions  of  inviolable  secrecy.  The 
instructions  were  drawn  up  by  Burghley,  and  are 
still  extant  in  his  handwriting.*  Killegrew  was 
informed  that  he  was  required  to  explain  to  the 
regent  and  Morton  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when,  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  Eli- 
zabeth, it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
Mary  to  death  j  and  that,  although  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  have  her  executed  in  England,  yet, 
"  for  sundry  weighty  reasons,"  it  was  judged  prefer- 
able to  deliver  her  over  to  her  enemies  in  Scotland, 
"  to  proceed  with  her  hy  way  of  justice."  That 
by  this  expression  it  was  not  intended  to  recom- 
mend a  public  trial,  with  a  judicial  sentence  and 
execution,  will,  as  we  proceed,  appear  evident  from 
the  construction  put  on  it  by  Mar  and  Morton, 
who  of  course  would  accept  the  interpretation  of  it 
given  by  Killegrew  at  their  conferences  with  that 
gentleman.  To  secure  the  object  of  his  mission,  Kil- 
legrew was  enjoined  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
with  the  regent  and  Morton  to  induce  them  to  make 
application  for  the  delivery  of  Mary  into  their 
hands ;  but  he  was  especially  instructed  to  take  care 
so  to  manage  the  matter  that  the  demand  should 
appear  as  their  own  spontaneous  act.  If  made, 
he  was  authorised  to  agree  to  it,  but  on  the  solemn 
assurance  that  they  should  without  fail  put  Mary 
to  death.  As  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
stipulation,  he  was  instructed  to  demand  hostages, 
who  must  be  either  children  or  near  relatives  of 
the  regent  and  Morton.  Finally,  he  was  once  more 
solemnly  warned  not  to  allow  Elizabeth's  name  to 
appear  in  the  negotiation ;  he  was  reminded  by 
the  queen  herself  that  only  Burghley,  Leicester, 
and  himself,  were  privy  to  this  important  and  deli- 
cate affair ;  and  he  was  dismissed  with  the  signifi- 
cant warning,  that  if  it "  came  forth,  or  was  ever 
known,  he  must  anawer  for  it."  Killegrew  an- 
swered "that  he  would  keep  the  secret  as  he 
would  his  life."  t 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  Killegrew  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  the  dispatch  of  the  business 
assigned  to  him.  His  first  care  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  conse- 
quent on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to 
excite  suspicion  and  hatred  against  the  Catholics, 
and  detestation  of  an  alliance  with  France,  as  a 

•  Mtirdin,  p.  224. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester,  23rd  NoTember,  1572. 
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means  at  once  of  strengthening  the  English  party  in 
Scotland,  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  queen's 
faction,  and  gradually  preparing  the  country  for 
tho  extreme  measure  which  was  the  object  of  his 
secret  mission.  In  this  endeavour  he  was  power- 
fully assisted  by  Knox,  who,  though  so  enfeebled 
by  disease  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  more  without 
help,  still  continued  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and,  with 
unimpaired  energy  of  mind  and  vehemence  of  ex- 
pression, denounced  the  murderers  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  France.  Having  repaired  to  Stirling  to 
meet  the  regent,  Killegrew  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  his  public  mission.  The  answer  of 
Mar  was  favourable  and  explicit.  He  expressed 
himself  decidedly  hostile  to  a  French  alliance  ;  and 
declared  that  so  long  as  he  entertained  any  expec- 
tation of  aid  from  England,  he  would  never  consent 
to  a  league  with  any  foreign  power. 

Agreeably  to  his  instructions,  Killegrew  reported 
his  movements  in  fulfilment  of  his  public  mission 
to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  all  that  related  to 
his  secret  errand  was  communicated  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester  alone ;  and  it  is  almost  exclusively 
from  such  parts  of  tho  correspondence  which  en- 
sued as  are  still  extant,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
bring  to  light  this  hidden  "  mystery  of  iniquity." 
In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  them,  dated  the 
19th  of  September,  ho  informs  them  that  he  "  had 
already  dealt  with  a  fit  instrument,  and  expected 
that  tho  regent  and  tho  Earl  of  Morton  would 
soon  break  their  minds  unto  him  secretly."  *  This 
"instrument"  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Elphinstono,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  dependent  of  the  Regent 
Moray,  and  is  said  to  have  been  no  stranger  to 
such  dark  intrigues.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Killegrew  had,  in  the  first  instance,  kept  in 
tho  background,  and  avoided  all  direct  sounding  of 
the  regent  and  Morton  as  to  his  secret  object,  or 
"  tho  great  matter,"  as,  for  the  sukc  of  obscurity  as 
well  as  brevity,  it  is  frequently  termed  in  this 
correspondence.  This  method  of  procedure,  though 
cautious  and  politic,  does  not  appear  to  have  suited 
the  impatienco  of  Burghley  and  Leicester,  who 
could  not  rest  until  the  deed  of  blood  had  been 
accomplished.  They  accordingly  wrote  jointly  to 
Killegrew,  urging  him  to  expedition.  "  After  our 
hearty  commendations,"  thoy  say,  "  we  two  have 
received  your  Bevoral  letters  directed  to  us,  whereof 
tho  lost  came  this  last  night,  being  of  the  24th  of 
September  j  and  as  we  liko  well  the  comfort  you 
give  us  of  tho  towaalness  in  the  speciul  matter 
committed  to  you,  so  we  do  greatly  long  to  receive 
from  you  a  further  motion  with  some  earnestness, 
and  that  both  moved  to  you  and  prosecuted  by 
them  of  valour,  as  we  may  look  for  assurance  to 
have  it  take  effect ;  for  when  all  other  ways  come 
in  consideration,  none  appoaroth  more  ready  to  be 
allowed  here  by  the  best  than  that  which  you  have 
in  hand.  Whorefore  wo  earnestly  require  you  to 
employ  all  your  labours  to  procure  that  it  may  be 
both  earnestly  and  speedily  followed  there,  and  yet 

•  US.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caliguln,  c.  iii.  fol.  365, 
Killegrew  to  Burghley,  19th  September,  1672. 


also  secretly  as  the  cause  rcquircth  :  and  when  we 
think  of  the  matter,  as  daily,  yea  hourly,  we  have 
cause  to  do,  we  see  not  but  the  same  reasons  that 
may  movo  us  to  desire  that  it  tako  effect,  ought 
also  to  move  them,  and  in  somo  part  tho  more, 
considering  both  their  private  sureties,  their  com- 
mon estate,  and  tho  continuance  of  the  religion ; 
all  which  three  points  are  in  more  danger  from 
[for]  them  to  uphold  than  for  us.  The  causes 
thereof  wo  doubt  not ;  but  you  can  enlarge  to  them, 
if  you  see  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  foresee 
them.  "We  suspend  all  our  actions  only  upon  this, 
and  therefore  you  can  do  no  greater  service  than 
to  use  speed. 

"  Your  loving  friends, 

"  W.  Burghley." 

"  From  Windsor,  the  29th  of  September,  1672."  • 
Killegrow  had  more  welcome  news  to  communi- 
cate to  his  friends  in  his  next  de-  Killegrew  com- 
s patch.    "The  great  matter"  had  municatisto 
made  such  progress  as  actually  to  ^Vti'rniMitn 
form  a  subject  of  conversation  be-  regarding 
tween  him  and  Morton,  when  the  Mary, 
latter  signified  his  approval  of  the  scheme,  and 
promised  cordially  to  co-operate  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Shortly  afterwards,  through     Morton  and 
the  intervention  of  the  Abbot  of  the  regent  ap- 

Dunfermline,  a  conference  on  tho     pf?v°  °f  IV 

aeneme  oi 

proposed  secret  execution  of  Mary  gecrctlv  ex- 
was  arranged  to  bo  held  at  Dal-  ecutingMary. 
keith  on  tho  9th  of  October.  As  Morton  was  at 
that  time  confined  by  sickness,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  his  bed-chamber,  the  only  parties  present 
being  the  regent,  Morton,  and  Killegrew.  The 
result  was  communicated  by  Killegrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester  in  the  following  letter : — 

"My  singular  good  lords,— What  has  passed 
here  since  my  last,  touching  the  common  cause.  1 
have  written  to  Mr.  Secretary  at  length. f 

"  Now  for  the  great  matter  ye  trot  of.  At  my 
being  at  Dalkeith  with  my  Lord  llegent's  grace, 
the  Earl  of  Morton  and  ho  had  conference,  and 
both  willing  to  do  thu  thing  you  most  desire; 
howbeit  I  could  have  no  answer  there,  but  that 
both  thought  it  the  only  way  and  the  best  way  to 
end  all  troubles,  as  it  were,  in  both  realms.  They 
told  me,  notwithstanding,  the  matter  was  danger- 
ous, and  might  como  so  to  pass,  as  they  should 
draw  war  upon  their  heads ;  and,  in  that  case,  or 
rather  to  stop  that  peril,  they  would  desire  her 
majesty  should  enter  in  league  defensive,  compre- 
hending therein  tho  cause  of  religion  also. 

"  We  came"  (he  continued)  "  to  nearer  terms,  to 
wit,  that  her  majesty  should,  for  a  certain  time, 
pay  tho  sum  that  her  highness  bestoweth  for  the 
keeping  of  her  in  England,  to  the  preservation  of 
this  crown,  and  take  the  protection  of  the  young 
king.  All  this  I  heard,  and  said  if  they  thought 
it  not  profitable  for  them,  and  that  if  they  meant 

•  US.  Brituh  Museum,  Caligula,  c .  Hi.,  fol.  TWi 
Utter,  boing  a  first  draft  by  Cecil,  is  »igned  only  by  aim- 
Tytlcr,  vol.  vij.  p.  315.  .  . 
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tot  to  will  me  to  write  earnestly  as  their  desire,  I 
would  not  move  my  pen  for  the  matter ;  -whereat 
the  Earl  of  Morton  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
laid  that  both  my  Lord  Regent  and  ho  did  desire 
it  as  a  sovereign  salve  for  all  their  sores  :  howbeit, 
it  could  not  be  done  -without  some  manner  of  cere- 
mony and  a  kind  of  process,  whereunto  the  noble- 
men miut  be  called  after  a  secret  manner,  and  the 
clergy  likewise,  which  would  ask  some  time. 
Also  that  it  would  be  requisite  her  majesty  would 
send  such  a  convoy  with  the  party  that  in  cose 
there  were  people  would  not  like  of  it,  they  might 
be  able  to  keep  the  field ;  adding  further,  that  if 
they  can  bring  the  nobility  to  consent,  as  tbey 
hope  they  shall ,  they  will  not  keep  the  prisoner 
three  hours  alive  after  he  *  como  into  the  bounds 
of  Scotland.     But  I,  leaving  of  these  devices, 
desired  to  know  indeed  what  they  would  have  me 
▼rite;  and  it  was  answered  that  I  should  know 
further  of  my  Lord  Regent's  grace  here.    So,  as 
a  little  before  dinner,  going  to  take 
ay  leave  of  him  as  he  was  going  towards  Stirling, 
1*  told  me,  touching  that  matter  which  was  com- 
aaned  upon  at  Dalkeith,  he  found  it  very  good, 
»ad  the  bent  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  willed  me 
»  to  write  unto  your  honours ;  nevertheless,  that 
X  was  of  great  weight,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
advise  him  of  tho  form  and  manner  bow  it  might 
be  best  brought  to  pass,  and.  that  known,  he  would 
confer  more  at  length  with  me  in  the  same.  Thus 
took  I  my  leave  of  him,  and  find  him  indeed  more 
cold  than  Morton,  and  yet  seemed  glad  and  desirous 
to  hare  it  to  come  to  pass.  •  •  •  •  Although  there 
be  that  do  assure  me  that  the  regent  hath,  after  a 
sort,  moved  this  matter  to  nine  of  the  best  of  their 
pirty,  to  wit,  that  it  were  fit  to  make  a  humble 
request  to  the  queen's  majesty  to  have  hither  the 
cause  of  all  their  troubles,  and  to  do, etc.,  who  have 
consented  to  him,  and  that  I  am  also  borne  in  hand 
that  both  he  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  do,  by  all 
dexterity,  proceed  in  the  furtherance  thereof, 
yet  can  I  not  assure  myself  of  anything,  because  I 
we  them  so  inconstant,  so  divided.  •  •  •  •  I  am 
also  told  that  the  hostages  have  been  talked  of,  and 
that  they  shall  be  delivered  to  our  men  upon  the 
field,  and  the  matter  dispatched  within  four  hours, 
so  as  they  shall  not  need  to  tarry  long  in  our 
hands ;  but  I  like  not  their  manner  of  dealing,  and, 
therefore,  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  consider  if 
you  will  have  me  continue  to  give  ear,  and  adver- 
tise [if]  I  shall :  if  not,  I  pray  your  lordships  let 
me  be  called  hence."  t 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Killegrow  again  wrote 
to  Bnrghley  and  Leicester,  informing  them  that 
he  had  again  been  at  Dalkeith;  and  in  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Morton  and  "  two  of  the 
ministers,  ho  found  them"  very  hot  and  earnestly 
bent  on  tho  "matter."  On  that  occasion  Morton 
informed  him  that  if  the  regent  showed  any  cold- 
new,  or  was  reluctant  to  proceed  in  tho  "great 


•  Sic  is  the  original. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Miueuni,  Caligula,  e.  iii.,  fol. 
'5,  Killerrew  to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  October  9, 1672. 


matter,"  it  should  be  done  without  him;  for  as 
Morton  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  whole  kiug- 
dom  on  this  side  the  Tay,  he  had  sufficient  power 
to  carry  tho  plan  into  effect.*  At  the  same  time, 
he  hinted  that  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  Elizabeth 
had  alienated  many  who  would  otherwise  have  co- 
operated with  them,  and  that  if  *ho  realiy  desired 
tho  execution  of  .Mary,  she  must  be  more  cordial 
and  generous  in  her  support.  To  this  Killegrcw 
replied,  that  if  Morton  could  then  give  him  an 
assurance  that  the  work  would  certainly  be  per- 
formed, he  might  rely  upon  being  satisfied  to  his 
utmost  desire,  but  without  such  an  assurance  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  a  defensive  alliance 
with  England  should  be  formed,  or,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "without  it  a  man  can 
nothing." 

His  next  despatch,  which  was  written  from 
Stirling,  must  havo  tended  to  re-assure  the  minds 
of  Burghley  and  Leicester  as  to  tho  disposition  of 
the  regent  towards  tho  execution  of  44  the  great 
matter."  Killegrew  informs  them  that  he  found 
him  very  earnest.  He  had  bent,''  he  said,  "  his 
resolute  mind  to  the  Lord  Mortou  by  tho  Abbot, 
and  desired  him  (Killegrew)  to  write  speedily  to 
Rurghley  and  Loicestcr,  that  they  might  further 
the  same  by  all  possible  means,  as  the  only  salve 
for  the  cure  of  the  great  sores  of  the  common- 
wealth." Killegrcw  added,  "  I  perceive  that  the 
regent's  first  coldness  grew  rather  for  want  of  skill 
how  to  compass  so  great  a  matter,  than  for  lock  of 
goodwill  to  execute  the  some.  He  desired  me  also 
to  write  unto  your  honours  to  bo  suitors  unto  your 
majesty  for  some  relief  of  money  towards  tho  pay- 
ment of  his  soldiers."  f 

The  regent  and  Morton  at  last  formally  signified 

their  consent  to  put  Mary  to  death,  . 

j  vii  I     ik    au    The  recent  and 

and  sent  to  Killegrcw,  by  the  Ab-     Mot-ton  tor- 
hot  of  Dunfermline,  a  statement  of   maily  consent 

the  conditions  on  which  they  were    ^  Pu.1  M'irv 

,         ,.        ,    .      '        „      to  ik'jtn. 
prepared  to  44  dispatch  the  matter. 

These  were,  that  tho  Queen  of  England  should 
take  the  young  king  under  her  protection ;  that 
his  rights  should  not  be  invalidated  The  conditions 
by  any  sentence  passed  upon  his  proposed 
mother,  and  that  these  should  be 
maintained  by  a  declaration  of  tho  English  par- 
liament ;  that  a  defensive  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms  should  be  established  ;  that  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  or  Essex,  should  attend  at 
Mary's  execution  with  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
who  should  afterwards  assist  the  troops  of  tho 
young  king  in  besieging  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh ; 
that  this  fortress,  when  reduced,  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  regent;  and,  finally,  that 
England  should  pay  all  the  arrears  duo  to  the 
Scottish  troops.  X 

Deeply  dissatisfied  with  this  result  of  his  arduous 
aud  dark  negotiations,  Killegrcw  immediately 

•  MS.  Letter,  Hritiah  Miw  um.  Caligula,  c.  iii.,  fol.  376, 
same  to  same,  October  13,  1572 ;  lyll.  r,  vol.  vii.  p.  213,  322. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  I'ajwr  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burguley 
and  Leicester,  19th  October,  1672,  SUrhiiS. 

%  Tytler,  voL  vii.  p.  323. 
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transmitted  the  conditions,  by  the  hands  of  a  con- 
fidential messenger,  to  Burghley,  to  whom  they 
appeared  bo  exorbitant  as  to  threaten  the  failure  of 
the  whole  project.  While  Killcgrcw,  however, 
was  penning  his  despatch,  an  event  had  occurred 
that  put  a  stop  to  the  secret  negotiation  for  the 
present,  and  ultimately  led  to  its  entire  abandon- 
Sudden  death  merit.  This  was  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Regent  of  the  Regent  Mar,  who,  after  an 
^ar'  illness  of  a  few  days,  expired  at 
Stirling  on  the  28th  of  October.  Considerable 
doubt  hangs  over  the  cause  of  his  death.  Sus- 
picions of  his  having  been  poisoned  wore,  at  the 
time,  entertained  by  many;*  but  most  historians 
agree  in  ascribing  his  Buddcn  dissolution  to  a 
broken  heart,  occasioned  by  grief  at  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  and  his  inability  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.f 

This  unexpected  event,  whilo  it  greatly  dis- 
concerted Killegrew,  threw  Burghley  into  a  state 
of  perturbation  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his  cool 
temperament  and  collected  mind.  The  intelligence 
reached  him  on  the  3rd  of  November;  and  on 
the  same  day  we  find  him  writing,  in  terms  beto- 
kening great  anxiety,  both  to  Leicester  and  to 
Walsingham,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  France.  His  letter  to  the  former,  which  is 
wholly  in  his  own  hand,  shows  plainly  that  he 
now  looked  on  the  scheme  of  procuring  the  execu- 
tion of  the  queen  in  Scotland  as  hopeless,  and  had 
already  begun  to  fall  back  on  that  last  resource,  the 
odium  of  which  Elizabeth  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 
"My  lord,"  he  says,  "  this  bearer  came  to  me  an 
hour  and  a  h  [alf  ]  after  your  departure.  The 
letters  which  he  brought  me  are  here  included.  I 
now  see  the  queens  majesty  hath  no  surety  but  as 
she  hath  been  counselled,  for  this  way  that  was 
meant  for  dealing  with  Scotland  is,  you  may  see, 
neither  now  possible,  nor  was  by  their  articles 
made  reasonable.  If  her  majesty  will  continue  her 
delays  for  providing  for  her  own  surety  by  just 
means  given  to  her  by  God,  she  and  we  will  vainly 
call  upon  God  when  the  calamity  shall  fall  upon 
us.  God  send  her  majesty  strength  of  spirit  to 
preserve  God's  cause,  her  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  good  subjects,  all  which  are  most  mani- 
festly in  danger,  aud  that  only  by  her  delays :  and 
so  consequently  she  shall  be  the  cause  of  the  over- 
throw of  a  noble  crown  and  realm,  which  shall  be 
a  prey  to  all  that  can  invade  it.  God  be  merciful 
to  us."t  In  his  letter  to  Walsingham  he  says, 
"  The  twenty-eighth  of  the  last,  the  good  regent 
of  Scotland  is  dead,  as  I  think  by  a  natural  sick- 
ness, aud  yet  the  certainty  is  not  known.  This 
will  make  our  success  the  worse  in  Scotland,  for  I 
fear  the  conveyance  away  of  the  king;  and  yet 
there  is  care  taken  for  surety;  but  I  can  almost 
hope  for  no  good,  seeing  our  evils  fall  by  heaps, 


,  vol.  ii. 


•  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  p.  327. 
t  Ilobertion,  vol.  ir.  p.  37 ; 
[i  GiiU. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vii.,  fol.386, 
Burghley  to  Leicester,  3rd  November,  1672. 


and  why  the  heaps  fall  not  upon  ourselves  per 
sonally,  I  see  no  cause  to  tho  let  thereof  in  our- 
selves.  God  be  merciful  to  us.  *  *  •  "  * 

The  eminent  historian  f  to  whom  wo  arc  so  much 
indebted  for  bringing  to  light  the  details  of  this 
dark  plot,  has  well  remarked,  "  Thus  was  Burghley 
and  Leicester's  project  for  Mary's  secret  execution, 
by  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects,  destroyed  by  tho 
death  of  Mar  at  the  moment  he  had  consented  to 
it ;  and  the  scheme  which  these  cruel  and  un- 
scrupulous politicians  conceived  themselves  to  have 
so  deeply  laid — on  which  they  pondered,  as  Cecil 
owned,  4  daily  and  almost  hourly,'  entirely  dis- 
comfited, and  cast  to  the  winds. 

"Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  herself  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  she  had  escaped ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  so  well  had  the 
English  ambassador  kept  his  counsel,  and  so  true 
were  the  conspirators  to  their  secret,  that,  after 
a  concealment  of  nearly  three  centuries,  these 
dark  intrigues,  with  all  their  ramifications,  have 
now  for  the  first  time  been  made  a  portion  of  our 
national  history." 

On  the  death  of  Mar,  Elizabeth  immediately 
wrote  to  the  widowed  countess,  recommending  to 
her  care  the  young  king,  in  whoso  welfare  6he  ex- 
pressed a  deep  interest.     Sho  also  sent  a  very 
flattering  epistle  to  Morton,  whom  Eliiabeth 
she  styled  her  dear  cousin,  and,  in   writes  to  Mor- 
anticipation  of  the  honour  which  ,^^llr^[,nts 
awaited  him,  addressed  him  by 
tho  title  of  regent.    In  this  letter  she  speaks  of 
his  public  conduct  in  terms  of  high  commendation; 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  and  tho  nobility  would 
watch  over  the  safety  of  tho  young  prince,  and 
concert  measures  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  in  allusion  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Mar,  she  hoped  the  election  would  not  disturb 
tho  public  tranquillity.  J 

The  high  office  which  Morton  had  so  long  coveted, 
and  the  functions  of  which  he  had,  Morton  elected 
in  a  great  measure,  exercised  dur-     repeat  24th 
ing  the  comparatively  feeble  ad-  Novcm 
ministration  of  Mar,  was  now  within  his  grasp. 
His  ability,  wealth,  and  influence ;  his  popularity 
with  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  and  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  Church ;  and  the  support  of  the 
English  party,  excluded  all  competition ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  24th  of  November,  he  was,  after  a  slight  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Castilians,  as  the  queen's 
party  were  called,  chosen  regent  of  the  kingdom.  S 
Proclamation  of  his  authority  was  made  on  the 
following  day,  with  the  usual  formalities.  || 

•  MS.  Letter,  Veapamn,  F.  vi.,  fol.  181  d.,  Burjhlev  to 
Wauingham,  3rd  November,  1572 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ru.  p. 

+  Tytlcr,  vol.  vii.  pp.  311—325.  .... 

t  Copy,  SUte  Paper  Office,  4th  November,  \it% 
beth  to  Morton.  n  i 

i  Copy,  State  Taper  Office,  Killegrew  to  the  Queen, ^ 
December,  1672  ;  .ee  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  I9lh  Novem- 
ber, 1572,  Noblemen  and  others  met  at  the  cobvodUM  » 
Edinburgh. 

|  C aloe rw cod,  vol.  ui.  p.  248. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

B.EGEXCY    OP  NORTON. 
A..D.  1572— 1574. 

The  same  day  that  witnessed  the  elevation  of 

LVarh  of  J^-hn    Morton  to  the  regency  terminated 
Knox.        tbe  career  of  the  celebrated  re- 
former, John  Knox.    Worn  ont  by  long-continued 
and  excessive  mental  toil,  acting  on  a  bodily  frame 
which  had  originally  been  robust,  he  expired  at 
his  own  house  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.    It  falls  not  within  our  province 
to  trace  the  impressions  which  this  extraordinary 
Ban  left  on  his  own  and  all  succeeding  ages.  His 
came  belongs  rather  to  ecclesiastical  than  civil 
history.    Nevertheless  religion  and  politics  were 
id  intimately  blended  in  the  revolutions  of  that 
ftrbulent  period,  that  unquestionably  he  exercised 
»nc*t  extraordinary  degree  of  influence  upon  the 

lading  men  of  the  state,  and,  through  them,  on  tho 
wcemment  of  tho  country.  In  his  fierce  and  un- 
compromising hostility  to  popery,  in  every  degree 
tad  form,  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  establishment 
cf  the  Reformed  religion,  he  became  a  strenuous 
rapporter  of  the  king's  faction,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  its  ultimate  success  by  tho  weight  of 
his  influence,  the  sagacity  of  his  counsels,  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  popular  eloquence.  In  defence 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  and  unmitigated 
condemnation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  few 
ccn  have  ever  equalled  Knox  in  moral  courage. 
Una  wed  by  the  wealth,  or  rank,  or  power  of  the 
parties  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  he  fearlessly 
spoke  ant  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  ;  and  even 
royalty  itself  quailed  and  trembled  under  the  vehe- 
stence  of  his  denunciations.  "  I  am  called,"  he 
aid,  M  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  truth  I  will 
cpeak,  impugn  it  whoso  list."  His  remains  were 
Funeral  of  attended  to  the  grave  by  many  of 
Knox,  the  nobility,  including  the  regent 
himself,  "who,  when  the  body  had  been  deposited 
in  the  tomb,  pronounced  over  it  this  brief  but 
forcible  and  just  eulogium:  "There  lieth  one  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man."  • 
The  truce,  which  was  to  have  expired  on  tho 
Renew  a!  of    6th  of  December,  was  renewed 

ti*  abstinence,  until  the  1st  of  January. f  In  the 
meantime  the  regent,  who  had  now  no  purpose  to 
serve  by  prolonging  the  distractions  of  the  country, 
began  in  earnest  to  renew  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  thwarted  by  his  own  treacherous  policy. 
Elizabeth,  also,  who  could  no  longer  place  any 
confidence  in  her  alliance  with  France,  and  who 
still  dreaded  a  renewal  of  French  intrigue  with 
Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland,  was  desirous  of  a 
union  among  all  parties,  as  a  means  of  anticipating 
such  a  contingency.  Since  the  death  of  tho  Regent 

Moray,  the  queens  faction,  in  addition  to  its 

•  Spottiiwood,  p.  266 ;  Cslderwood,  vol.  Hi.  p.  242. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  243. 


original  members,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  received  considerable 
accessions  to  its  numbers  by  desertions  from  the 
opposite  party.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  section, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Maitlond  of  Lethington,  and 
Lord  Home,  were  conspicuous.  But  the  two  sec- 
tions, though  united  in  the  promotion  of  a  common 
object,  had  all  along  to  a  certain  degree  remained 
distinct.  Of  this  circumstance  Morton  now  endea- 
voured to  avail  himself,  by  proposing  a  separate 
accommodation  with  each,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
detach  them  from  each  other,  and  by  preventing 
their  acting  in  concert  to  diminish  the  power  of 
both.  With  this  view  he  addressed  himself  first 
to  Grange  and  Lethington,  in  the  hope  that,  as 
they  had  formerly  belonged  to  tho  king's  party, 
and  had  actually  assisted  in  placing  him  on  tho 
throne,  they  might  more  easily  be  induced  to 
abandon  tho  queen's  cause.  In  this,  however,  he 
found  himself  mistaken.  Behind  the  battlements 
of  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  Grange 
felt  secure  in  the  meantime  against  any  attack  of 
the  regent.  He  had  moreover  recently  received  a 
supply  of  money  from  Erance,  with  a  promise  that, 
if  ho  could  only  hold  out  until  Whitsuntide,  ho 
should  obtain  effectual  assistance  from  tho  some 
quarter.*  Thus  fortified,  the  Caatilians  hoped 
ultimately  to  find  themselves  more  than  a  match 
for  their  enemies,  and  did  not  despair  of  being  ablo 
to  release  the  queen,  and  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  English  party  in  Scotland.  In  order  to  gain 
time,  however,  they  feigned  to  enter  warmly  into 
the  negotiations,  but  insisted  that  the  whole  of  tho 
queen's  party  should  be  included  in  the  pacification, 
and  that  Grange  should  bo  permitted  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  castle  for  six  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.f  With  these  conditions  the 
regent  had  too  much  penetration  and  sagacity  to 
comply,  and  tho  negotiation  was  consequently 
broken  off. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  regent  next  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  section  of  the  queen's  party. 
These  he  found  more  tractable.  Wearied  with  a 
civil  contest,  in  which  neither  side  had  gained 
much  advantage,  and  which  had  desolated  tho 
country  for  a  period  of  five  years ;  and,  discouraged 
by  the  decided  declaration  of  the  English  queen, 
the  duko  and  his  adherents  were  now  disposed  to 
listen  favourably  to  the  proposals  of  the  regent  for 
an  accommodation.  Preparatory  to  this  it  was 
secretly  resolved  between  them  and  the  regent, 
that  no  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Damley,  or  of  Lennox,  tho  late  regent  With- 
out this  preliminary  arrangement,  all  attempts  to 
produco  a  reconciliation  seemed  hopeless,  as  several 
leading  men  of  both  parties  were  unquestionably 
implicated  in  these  crimes.  In  the  murder  of 
Darnlcy,  the  regent  himself,  as  well  as  Huntley, 
Argyle,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  re- 
cently joined  tho  king's  party,  were  all  deeply 
involved;  while  in  that  of  Lennox,  the  prime 

*  Diggee,  p.  314.     f  Mclvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  113,  119. 
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movers  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Hamiltons.  • 
This  arrangement  having  been  made  and  con- 
firmed to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  a  con- 
ference was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Perth,  on  the 
Conference  for  3rd  February,  between  the  regent's 
a  pacification,  commissioners  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Karl  of  Huntley  and  Lord  Arbroath,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  the  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  terms  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  meeting  was  attended  by  Killegrew, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  with  whose  advice 
and  assistance  a  treaty  was  concluded,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principle  articles : — That  all 
parties  claiming  any  benefit  from  the  pacification 
"  shall  acknowledge,  affirm,  and  confess  the  con- 
fession of  Christian  faith  and  true  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  now  publicly  preached  and  professed  within 
this  realm,  established  and  authorised  by  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament;"  that  they  shall  acknowledge 
the  authority  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the 
king,  and  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  as  regent ; 
that  they  shall  acknowledge  to  be  illegal,  and  "  of 
no  force,  weight,  or  effect,"  everything  done  ^in 
opposition  to  the  king  since  his  coronation;  th*at 
all  prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  shall  be  liberated, 
and  all  the  lands  which  had  been  declared  forfeited, 
restored  to  their  owners;  that  all  acts  passed 
against  the  queen's  adherents  shall  be  annulled, 
and  a  complete  amnesty  granted  them  for  all  the 
crimes  of  which  they  have  been  guilty  since  the 
15th  of  June,  1567;  and,  finally,  that,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  parliament,  t  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month 
these  articles  of  pacification  were  subscribed  by  the 
regent ;  and  thus  was  completed  the  first  step 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  queen's  party.  Killegrew, 
writing  to  Lord  Burghley  on  this  occasion,  exult- 
ingly  Temarks — "  And  now  there  rcmaiueth  but 
the  castle  to  make  the  king  universally  obeyed  and 
this  realm  united,  which  peradventure  may  be  done 
without  force  after  the  accord ;  notwithstanding,  in 
my  simple  opinion,  which  I  submit  to  your  honour's 
wisdom,  it  standeth  with  more  reason  and  policy 
for  her  majesty  to  hasten  the  aid  rather  now  than 
before  this  conference.  I  mean  so  that  it  may  be 
ready,  if  need  require  to  execute,  otherwise  not."  { 
In  the  meantime  the  abstinence,  which,  in  so 
Hostilities  f*r  M  related  to  the  party  of  the 
renewed.  Hamiltons  and  Gordons,  had  been 
prolonged  to  the  16th  of  February,  §  had  termi- 
nated as  respected  the  party  in  the  castle  on  the 
1st  of  January.  No  Booner  had  this  day  arrived 
than,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  signal  for 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  given  from  the  castle 
by  the  firing  of  cannon;  and  immediately  after 
trenches  were  formed  around  the  fortress,  and  sen- 

•  MS.  Loiter,  State  Puper  Office,  2Gth  January,  1572-3 ; 
Notes  and  Title*  of  Acts  .w  were  j>:i«scd  in  tin?  l'urliament 
bepan  ot  Edinburgh,  loth  January,  1<372;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  335. 

+  Crawford'*  Memoir*,  p.  251 ;  Caltk-rwocid,  vol.  Hi.  pp. 
261—271. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  r.iper  Oflite,  lSth  February,  1572, 
KilWnw  to  BurpUlev  ;  Twl.-r,  vol.  vii.  p.  338. 
{  CalJerwood,  vol.  lii.  p.  259. 


tinels  posted  to  prevent  all  ingress  and  egress.* 
Firing  soon  commenced  on  the  city,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  whom 
Grange  had  expelled,  was  now  mostly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  king.   In  the  midst  of  these  war- 
like demonstrations  a  parliament  was  nevertheless 
held  within  the  capital,  the  house  Meeting 
where  it  assembled  being  pro-   of  parliament, 
tected  by  a  bulwark  from  the  fire   Morton'*  elw- 
of  the  castle.    In  this  parliament,  tion  °°nBn:uc<l- 
tho  election  of  Morton  to  the  regency  was  con- 
firmed ;  all  proceedings  of  former  parliaments  under 
the  young  king  since  his  coronation  were  ratified; 
and  all  acts  passed  by  the  rival  parliaments  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  were  declared  invalid  and 
treasonable. 

Killegrew  had  repeatedly  urged  on  the  English 
government  the  importance  of  giving  assistance  to 
the  supporters  of  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland,  but 
hitherto  with  but  partial  success.  Assurances  of 
aid,  both  in  men  and  money,  had  indeed  been 
given ;  t  and  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  about 
£2,500,  was  actually  transmitted  for  this  purpose, 
with  directions  that  it  should  be  delivered  to 
Morton  with  great  secrecy,  and  to  be  expended 
only  "on  extraordinary  causes." |  Beyond  this, 
however,  nothing  was  done ;  and  when  the  moment 
for  decisive  action  arrived  the  English  queen  be- 
came  irresolute.  She  was  afraid  that  her  active 
interference  might  occasion  a  rupture  with  France ; 
she  grudged  the  expense,  and  shrank  from  the 
hazard  of  besieging  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
queen's  party;  and  peevishly  maintained  to  bet 
council  that  Morton  ought  to  be  able  to  reduce  it 
without  help  from  her.  This  untimely  timidity 
greatly  alarmed  Killegrew,  who  immediately  wrote 
to  Burghley,  representing  to  him  that  by  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise  at  this  critical  moment  Scotland 
would  be  lost  to  England,  and  become  leagued  with 
France ;  and  employing  many  strong  argument*, 
with  a  view  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  rovol 
mistress.  His  arguments  prevailed  over  the  queen's 
fears.  Two  skilful  engineers,  named  Johnson  and 
Fleming,  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  defences  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  with 
a  view  to  a  siege,  and  they  had  reported  that,  with 
a  sufficient  force  and  battering  trains,  the  plscc 
might  be  taken  in  twenty  days,  ^ji^beth  re- 
Elizabeth  now  resolved  that  the  aolve*  to  *»i*t 

attempt  should  be  made;  and  Sir    i" ^f'"*,, 
.......      T.  i         i  Edinburgh  la-- li  . 

M  Uliam  Drury  was  chosen  to  con-  • 

duct  the  enterprise.    Accordingly,  orders  were 

transmitted  to  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  at 

a  moment's  notice  to  march  with  the  army,  and 

transport  the  requisite  artillery  to  Edinburgh. 

To  ull  but  Grange  and  Lethington  the  condition 

of  the  party  in  the  castle  seemed  utterly  hopclc**. 

Almost  every  day  brought  intellige 


•  Caldentood,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Sute  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Sir  William  Drorj 
to  Bunthtav,  21»t  December,  1672,  Edinburgh ;  T}tkr,voi 
vii.  p.  330.  ,  . 

X  Original,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C.  Sir  Valentine 
to  Lord  Burghloy,  26th  December,  1572 ;  ibid. 
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Yerac,  who  was  on  his  way  from  France 
Critical  petition  as  the  bearer  of  relief  from  the 
af  Grange  and  French  king,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
LeUuogtoa.  jnjQ  Scarborough,  and  detained  a 
prisoner.  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  the  brother  of 
Grange,  having  landed  at  the  Castle  of  Blackness 
with  reinforcements  in  money,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  he  had  collected  in  France,  was  be- 
trayed and  seized,  and  the  castle  itself  surrendered 
to  the  regent.*  The  queen's  party,  already  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  defection  of  the  Hamil- 
ton* and  Gordons,  was  still  further  weakened  by 
the  desertion  of  the  Lords  Gray  and  Oliphant,  the 
Sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  the  Lairds  of  Boccleuch  and 
Johnston  ;  and  Huntley  had  managed  also  to  include 
in  the  treaty  of  Perth  his  brother,  8ir  Adam  Gordon, 
who  had  been  the  main  prop  of  the  party  in  the 
north.  Bat  these  accumulated  reverses,  so  far  from 
intimidating  Grange  and  Lethington,  seemed  only 
ta  confirm  their  obstinate  determination  to  hold  out 
t»  the  last.  They  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  relief 
fan.  France,  and  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the 
eength  of  their  walls,  though  defended  by  a  gar- 
risoa  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  soldiers.f 

The  English  army,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
kagbatters  and  a  hundred  and  forty  pikemen, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Drury,  now  left 
Berwick,  bringing  with  them  a  considerable  train 
of  artillery.  They  disembarked  at  Leith,  on  the 
of  April,  and  having  been  joined  by  seven 
soldiers  of  the  regent,  they  marched  to 


The  regent 


th« 


Edinburgh,  and  commenced  pre- 
parations for  the  siege.}  While 
these  were  going  on,  the  regent 
summoned  a  parliament,  which 
pro-  confirmed  the  league  with  Eng- 
land, ratified  the  treaty  of  Perth, 
in  conformity  with  which  Huntley 
znd  Balfour  were  restored  to  their  honours  and 
estates,  and  passed  a  sentence  of  treason  and  for- 
feiture against  the  Castilians. 

Before  commencing  the  siege  a  summons  of 
surrender,  in  the  name  of  the  regent  and  the  Eng- 
lish general,  was  sent  to  Grange;  but  although 
Robert  Melvil,  Pitarrow,  and  others  of  the  party, 
were  disposed  to  capitulate,  and  though  the  supply 
of  water  and  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted, 
yet  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor,  and 
the  influence  which  Lethington  had  over  him,  that 
he  refused  to  surrender,  declaring  he  would  hold 
the  castle  until  he  was  buried  beneath  its  ruins. 
Trenches  were  now  formed,  and  regular  ap- 
Siege  of  Edin-  preaches  were  carried  on  against 
burgh  Castle,    the  fortress ;  artillery  was  placed 
<m  the  principal  spots  commanding  the  walls ;  and 
sll  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack.    All  theso 
preparations  were  made  with  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption from  the  besieged — a  circumstance  which 
**med  to  imply  a  deficiency  of  ammunition  within 

*  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  127.  It  was  betrayed 
to  the  enemy  by  the  treachery  oi  tho  wife  of  Sir  Jaraes 
Kirkaldy ;  Tvtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  ^38. 

t  Crawford's  Memoir*,  p.  26a. 

I  TjUer,  vol.  vii.  p.  Set. 


the  place.  On  the  17th  of  May  the  artillery  of  tho 
besiegers  opened  firo  on  the  principal  bastion,  called 
"  David's  Tower,"  when  a  prolonged  and  piercing 
shriek,  distinctly  audiblo  in  tho  English  camp, 
issued  from  the  women  within  the  fortification. 
Killegrew,  who  himself  worked  in  the  trenches, 
and  who  seems  to  have  kept,  for  the  information  of 
Burghley,  a  journal  of  the  proceedings,  thus  de- 
scribes the  commencement  of  the  siege  : — "  This 
day,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  of 
our  pieces  began  to  speak  such  language  as  it 
made  both  them  in  the  castle,  I  am  sure,  think 
more  of  God  than  they  did  before,  and  oil  our  men 
and  a  great  many  others  think  the  enterprise  not 
so  hard  as  they  before  took  it  to  be.  •  •  •  I  trust, 
to  be  short,  that  after  the  battery  shall  be  outlaid, 
which,  as  they  say,  will  be  ready  by  tho  twenty-first 
of  this  month,  the  matter  will  be  at  a  point  before 
the  end  of  the  same.  •  •  •  Thanks  bo  to  God, 
although  it  be  longsome.it  hath  hitherto  been  with 
the  least  blood  that  ever  was  heard  in  such  a  case ; 
and  this  conjecture  wo  have  to  lead  us  that  they 
want  store  of  powder  within,  for  they  have  suf- 
fered us  to  plant  all  the  ordnance,  and  to  shoot 
yesterday  all  the  afternoon  without  any  harm  from 
them. 

After  an  nnintermitted  cannonade  of  six  days 
the  guns  of  tho  eastlo  were  silenced,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  May  the  southern  wall  of 
"David's  Tower"  gave  way,  and,  falling  with  a 
great  crash,  choked  up  with  its  ruins  the  passage 
within  the  outer  gate.  On  the  following  day  the 
eastern  bulwark  opposite  the  gate,  the  portcullis, 
and  an  outer  bastion,  called  "  Wallace's  Tower,"  on 
tho  northern  side,  were  demolished;  and  on  the 
26th  the  "  Spur,"  or  blockhouse,  forming  the  outer 
defences  of  tho  place,  was,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, stormed  by  the  English.! 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  now  deplor- 
able.  Their  ammunition  was  ex-  Tjepior,blo 
haustcd  ;  their  wells  were  choked     rommiwi  of 
up   with  rubbish ;    the  greater    tn<*  bosieped. 
part  of  tho  soldiers  were  ill  for  ^j^ST an 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food     armistice  of 
and  water,  so  that  not  more  than      tw0  du.Vi- 
about  forty  men  were  fit  for  active  service.  The 
besiegers  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault,  when 
Grange,  at  last  convinced  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless,  made  his  appearance  on  the  ramparts 
with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  and  obtained  from 
Drury  an  armistice  of  two  days,  preparatory  to  a 
surrender.    A  conference  was  immediately  held 
between  Grange  and  Robert  Melvil,  on  the  part  of 
the  Castilians,  Killegrew  and  Drury  on  that  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord  Boyd  on  the  part 
of  tho  regent,  when  Grange  offered  to  surrender  on 

*  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Edinburgh,  Killegrew 
to  Burghley,  17th  May,  1573  ;  also  Drury  to  Burghlcy,  IGth 
May,  1573."  "After  the  tirat  tyro  of  orduaiice,  groat  erica 
and  shouU  was  tnndo  by  the  women  of  the  castle,  terming 
the  dav  and  hour  black." 

t  M"S.  Letter,  State  Tupor  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley, 
28th  Mav,  1573;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  343;  Calderwood  vol, 
iii.  p.  283. 
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condition  of  surety  being  given  for  the  Uvea  and 
property  of  himself  and  all  his  comrades,  for  liberty 
to  Lord  Homo  and  Lcthington  to  retire  into  Eng- 
land, and  permission  for  himself  to  remain  unmo- 
lested in  his  native  country.* 

To  these  conditions  Morton  scornfully  refused  to 
consent.  His  most  formidable  adversaries  were 
now  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  prevent  their  escape.  With 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  garrison  he  was 
willing,  if  they  came  out  singly  and  without  arms, 
to  let  them  go  where  they  pleased;  but  nine  of 
their  leaders  must  be  excepted,  and  must  submit  to 
have  their  fate  determined  by  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, conformably  to  tho  treaty  made  between  her 
majesty  and  the  King  of  Scotland-!  Thcso  were 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  William  Moitland  of  Leth- 
ington,  Alexander  Lord  Home,  Robert  Melvil  of 
Murdocairny,  tho  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
Lairds  of  Restalrig,  Drylaw,  and  Pitarrow.  Even 
at  this  trying  moment  tho  spirit  of  Grange  re- 
mained undaunted.  He  and  his  companions  in 
misfortune,  convinced  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  regent,  rejected  the 
terms  proposed  to  them,  and  declared  their  deter- 
mination rather  to  perish,  sword  in  hand,  behind 
their  last  ramparts.  In  the  meantime,  the  regent 
found  means  to  acquaint  the  soldiers  of  tho  garrison 
with  his  intention  to  grant  them  life  and  liberty ;  J 
and  they,  plainly  perceiving  that  further  resistance 
was  vain,  and  would  expose  them  to  certain  de- 
struction, refused  to  support  their  leaders  in  their 
desperate  resolution,  and  rising  in  mutiny,  threat- 
ened to  hang  Lethington  over  the  walls  if  he  did 
not  within  six  hours  persuade  the  governor  to 
surrender.  §  In  this  dreadful  dilemma,  Grange 
adopted  an  expedient  which  seemed  to  offer  him 
and  his  comrades  at  least  a  chance  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  lives.  Though  steadfast  in  his 
rejection  of  the  proposal  of  the  regent,  he  secretly 
admitted  two  companies  of  the  English  within  the 
walls  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May;  and  next 
They  aurrender  morning  ho  and  his  companions 
to  Drury.  surrendered,  with  this  express  de- 
claration, that  they  gave  themselves  up,  not  to  the 
Regent  of  Scotland,  but  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  to  Sir  William  Drury,  as  her  general.  To  his 
head-quarters  they  were  accordingly  conveyed, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
regent,  they  were  courteously  received.  ||  But 
Morton,  who  conceived  that  his  government  should 
be  in  perpetual  disquiet  and  danger  so  long  as 
Grange  and  Lethington,  the  two  opponents  whose 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Killegrew  to  Burghley, 
27th  May,  1573 ;  also  ibid..  Sir  William  Drury  to  Burghlcv, 
28th  May,  1573;  Tvtlrr,  vol.  rii.  p.  344. 

fCopy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  OffiVc,  the  Iiegent'a  an- 
swer to  the  C:i»tilian»,  28th  May,  1573 ;  also  State  Taper 
Office,  "  Conditions  of  rendering  the  Castle ;"  Tytlcr,  vol. 
vii.  p.  344. 

I  Culdcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

$  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley, 
20th  June,  1673. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  William  Drurv  to 
Burghley,  Leith,  6th  June,  1673 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p  315. 


abilities  he  had  most  reason  to  dread,  survived, 
immediately  wrote  to  Burghley,  demanding  that 
the  prisoners,  who  had  been  the  principal  authors 
of  the  troubles  in  Scotland  for  so  long  a  period, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  that  they  might  be 
dealt  with  as  their  crimes  had  deserved,  and  en- 
treating that  as  they  were  now  prisoners  of  the 
English  queen  she  would  without  delay  decide 
their  fate.*   Killegrew,  who  could  not  bo  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  as  the  regent,  joined  in  his 
request,  and  advised  their  execution,  while  Drury 
waited  impatiently  to  know  how  he  was  to  dispose 
of  his  charge. 

Meanwhile  Grange  and  Lethington  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Burghley,  whom,  as  he  had 
once  been  on  habits  of  intimate  friendship  -with 
both  of  them,  they  expected  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf: — "My  Lord, — Tho  malice  of  our  enemies 
is  the  more  increased  against  us,  that  they  have 
seen  us  rendered  in  the  queen's  majesty's  will,  and 
now  to  seek  refuge  at  her  highncss's  hands.  And, 
therefore,  wo  doubt  not  but  they  will  go  about  by 
all  means  possible  to  procure  our  mischief;  yea, 
that  their  cruel  minds  shall  lead  them  to  that  im- 
pudency  to  crave  our  bloods  at  her  majesty's  hands. 
But  whatsoever  their  malice  be,  we  cannot  fear 
that  it  shall  take  success ;  knowing  with  how  gra- 
cious a  princess  wo  have  to  do,  which  hath  given 
so  many  good  proofs  to  the  world  of  her  clemency 
and  mild  nature,  that  we  cannot  mistrust  that  tie 
first  example  of  the  contrary  shall  be  shown  upon 
us.    We  take  this  to  be  her  very  natural  paretrt 
subject  is,  et  debellare  superbos. 

"  We  have  rendered  ourselves  to  her  majesty, 
which  to  our  own  countrymen  we  would  never 
have  done,  for  no  extremity  [that]  might  have 
come.   Wo  trust  her  majesty  will  not  put  us  out 
of  her  hands  to  make  any  others,  especially  our 
mortal  enemies,  our  masters.    If  it  will  please  her 
majesty  to  extend  her  most  gracious  clemency 
towards  us,  she  may  be  as  assured  to  have  us  as 
perpetually  at  her  devotion  as  any  of  this  nation- 
yea,  as  any  subject  of  her  own ;  for  now  with  ho- 
nour we  may  oblige  ourselves  to  her  majesty  further 
than  before  we  might,  and  her  majesty's  benefit 
will  bind  us  perpetually.    In  the  case  we  are  inf 
wo  must  confess  we  aro  of  small  value ;  yet  may 
her  majesty  put  us  in  case,  that  perhaps  hereafter 
wc  will  be  able  to  serve  her  majesty's  turn ;  which 
occasion  being  oITcrcd,  assuredly  there  shall  be  no 
inlack  of  goodwill.  Your  lordship  knoweth  already 
what  our  request  is ;  wo  pray  your  lordship  to 
further  it.    There  was  never  time  wherein  y<">r 
lordship's  friendship  might  stand  us  in  such  stead. 
As  we  have  oftentimes  heretofore  tasted  thereof,  <o 
we  humbly  pray  you  let  it  not  inlack  us  now,  in 
time  of  this  our  great  misery,  when  we  hare  more 
need  than  ever  we  had.    AVhatsoever  our  deserv- 
ings  have  been,  forget  not  your  own  good  natural 
If  by  your  lordship's  mediation  her  majesty  con- 
serve  us,  your  lordship  shall  have  us  perpetually 

•  MS  Letter,  British  Musenin.  Caligul*,  c.  it-,  ^ 
dvrso,  Morton  to  Burghley,  3Ut  May,  1673- 
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bound  to  do  your  service.  •  •  •  Let  not  the  mis- 
rcporta  of  our  enemies  prevail  against  us.  When 
we  are  in  her  majesty's  hands,  she  may  make  us 
what  pleoseth  her.  •  •  •  From  Edinburgh,  the 
1st  June,  1673."  ' 

This  affecting  letter  docs  not  appear  either  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Burghley,  or  to  have  moved 
him  to  interpose  with  the  queen  on  behalf  of  its 
unfortunate  authors.   Elizabeth,  however,  seemed 
to  hesitate,  from  what  motive  we  have  no  means  of 
aieertaining ;  but,  before  coming  to  a  decision,  she 
desired  to  be  informed  "  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  prisoners"  offences."    But  Killegrew  and 
Morton,  fearing  the  consequences  of  delay,  urged 
her  so  vehemently  to  authorise  their  execution, 
Tber  are      that  at  lost  she  delivered  them  up 
given  up  to     to  Morton,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
the  regent.     pleaae(L    Before,  however,  her  de- 
oiioo  reached  Scotland,  Lot  bin  g  ton  died  in  prison; 
at  whether  by  a  natural  or  voluntary  death  is 
mcertain.    Melvil  says  he  "  ended  his  days  after 
the  old  Roman  fashion;"  t  but  this  may  have  been 
serely  a  report  invented  and  propagated  by  his 
ssemies.    Drury,  who  felt  his  own  honour  partly 
compromised  by  Elizabeth's  decision,  unwillingly 
obeyed  her  mandate,  and  delivered  Grange,  Home, 
John  Maitland,  Lcthington's  younger  brother,  and 
Robert  Melvil,  to  the  regent.  J 

The  impending  fate  of  Grange  roused  many  of 
his  friends  to  strenuous  exertion  in  his  behalf. 
One  hundred  gentlemen,  embracing  several  of  his 
kinsmen,  offered  to  purchase  his  pardon  by  becom- 
Strenuous  «x-     ing  servants  to  the  house  of  Angus 
truoiL*  on  behalf  and  Morton  in  a  perpetual  "  bond 
of  Grange.      Qf  maj^renf^"  and  paying  to  the 
regent  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  an 
annuity  of  three  thousand  marks.  The  regent,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  no  terms :  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance on  his  roost  troublesome  and  formidable 
enemy,  -whose  now  fallen  fortunes  might  have 
mollified  a  less  hard  aud  cruel  nature,  overcame 
in  the  heart  of  the  regent  even  his  ruling  passion, 
avarice.    According  to  his  own  account  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  resolution,  and  urged  on  to  the 
execution  of  his  fatal  purpose,  through  "  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  preachers,"  who  cried  out  that 
"  God's  plague  would  not  cease  until  the  land  was 
purged  with  blood."  $ 
On  the  3rd  of  August  Grange,  together  with  his 
Execution  of   brother,  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  and 
Grange  and    two  persons  named  Mossman  and 
hi*  brother.    Cocki^  who  had  been  accused  of 
coining  false  money  in  the  castle,  were  taken  from 
the  abbey  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
ignominiously  hanged.     Grange  and  Mossman 
suffered  first,  and  afterwards  their  heads  were 

•  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  iv.,  fol.  86, 
u'AagUm  and  Grange  to  Lord  Burghley,  1st  June,  1573. 
T  Melvil,  p.  242. 

tMS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley, 
Leah,  18th  June,  1573. 

i  MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Morton  to  Killegrew, 
id  iugust,  1573  ;  Tjtler,  vol.  vii.  p.  348  ;  Diurnal  of  Oc- 
fumnta,  p.  336. 
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cut  off  and  stuck  on  the  highest  points  of  the 
castle.  Sir  James  and  Cockie  were  executed 
together  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  day. 
Grange  met  his  fate  with  unshrinking  fortitude ; 
he  was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  minister  of  Lcith,  and  expressed, 
when  on  the  scaffold,  deep  penitence  for  bis 
sins  and  unshaken  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
queen.* 

Thus  terminated  the  extraordinary  career  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  named  by  the  Con- 
stable Montgomery,  the  first  soldier  in  Europe. 
His  character  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Melvil : 
"  He  was  humble,  gentle,  and  meek,  like  a  lamb  in 
the  house,  but  a  lion  in  the  field ;  a  lusty,  stark, 
and  well-proportioned  personage,  and  of  a  bardy 
and  magnanimous  courage."  f 

The  intelligence  of  these  sad  events  in  Scotland 
deeply  affected  the  unfortunate  Hopeless  con- 
captive  queen.  With  the  fall  of  ditionofMary. 
Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  death  of  Grange  her 
party  in  Scotland  was  entirely  crushed,  while  the 
faint  gleams  of  hope  arising  from  the  expectation 
of  assistance  from  abroad  seemed  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. In  England,  since  the  death  of  Norfolk, 
though  she  had  many  secret  friends,  she  had  no 
longer  a  party  at  once  able  and  willing  to  assist 
her.  From  France  it  seemed  equally  vain  to  ex- 
pect succour.  By  the  treaty  of  Blois,  that  country 
was  now  in  league  with  her  arch  enemy  Elizabeth, 
who  moreover  was  then  involved  in  a  sham  nego- 
tiation of  marriage  with  the  Duke  D'Alencon, 
son  of  Catherine  do  Mcdicis.  Nor  were  her  expec- 
tations from  Spain  much  brighter.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  was  at  heart  no  longer  her  friend,  and  the 
feeble  and  undecided  efforts  mado  in  her  favour  by 
the  king  were  sedulously  thwarted  through  the 
influence  of  his  ambassador.  J.  These  accumulated 
misfortunes,  together  with  the  rigour  of  her  con- 
finement in  a  damp  and  wretched  abode,  at  la*t 
broke  down  the  courage  and  impaired  the  health 
of  the  unhappy  queen,  whom,  as  she  had  for  the 
present  ceased,  to  exercise  any  influenco  on  public 
affairs,  history  must,  for  a  time,  leave  to  pine  in 
sickness  and  in  solitude. 

The  storm  of  faction  had  now  spent  its  fury,  but 
the  long-vexed  waters  still  con-  Continued  dis- 
tinued  to  heave  aud  to  strew  the  order*  in  Scot- 
shore  with  the  wrecks  occasioned 
by  the  tempest.    During  the  state  of  public  con- 
fusion, from  which  the  country  was  now  beginning 
to  emerge,  the  restraints  of  law  had  everywhere 
been  weakened,  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
disregarded.    In  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  tho 
regular  administration  of  justice,  which  had  never 
been  very  firmly  established,  had  lapsed  nearly 
into  abeyance,  so  that  alarming  disorders  prevailed, 
and  crimes  of  all  sort*  were  committed  with  im- 


•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burghley,  3rd 
August,  1573 ;  Tytlrr,  vol.  vii.  p.  34'J  ;  Melvil'*  i)iai'y,  pp. 
26 — 23;  Culderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28.5. 

f  Melvil's  MemoirH,  p.  257. 

;  Gonzalez,  pp.  370,  371. 
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punity.*  .  The  rapine  and  bloodshed  by  which  the 
Border  districts  in  particular  had  long  been  dis- 
turbed and  desolated,  had  acted  most  injuriously 
on  public  morality,  and  transformed  nearly  the 
whole  population  into  predatory  hordes,  among 
whom  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the 
value  of  human  lifo  were  utterly  disregarded. 
To  repress  these  disorders,  which  had  called  forth 
repeated  remonstrances  from  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  regent  now  energetically  addressed  him- 
self. AVith  this  view  he  advanced  to  Jedburgh,  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  men.  and  having  held 
an  interview  with  Sir  John  Forster,  the  English 
Warden  of  the  Middle  March,  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these  enor- 
mities.f  he  succeeded  in  overawing  the  chiefs  of 
the  Border  freebooters,  and  compelling  them  to 
give  pledges  for  their  good  behaviour.  X  He  at  the 
same  time  appointed  as  wardens  Sir  James  Home 
of  Cowdenknowes  for  the  Eastern,  Sir  John  Car- 
michael,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  for  the 
Middle,  and  Lord  Maxwell  for  the  Western 
Marches.}  With  a  like  vigorous  hand,  he  suc- 
cessfully set  himself  to  enforce  respect  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  to  restore  public  tranquillity 
throughout  the  kingdom.  But  the  advantages  of 
a  firm  and  regular  government,  such  as  Scotland 
had  never  previously  enjoyed,  and  which  might 
havo  secured  to  the  regent  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  his  countrvmen,  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  exorbitant  and  illegal  nature  of  his  exactions, 
and  the  excessive  rigour  with  which  they  were 
collected.  Morton's  besetting  sin  was  avarice,  and 
like  most  men  who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
this  odious  vice,  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  for  its  gratification. 
His  first  attack  was  on  tho  patrimony  of  the 
The  recent  in-  Church.  One  third  of  the  bene- 
vadt-*  the      fices,  amounting  at  most  to  a  very 

^c'church'    Bma11  Pittttnce»  nad  00611  allotted 
c  '    by  parliament  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  but  this  sum,  small  as  it 

was,  had  from  various  causes  never  been  paid  with 

regularity  ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  during  the 

period  of  tho  civil  commotions  it  had  not  been 

paid  at  all,  so  that  many  of  the  parochial  clergy 

had  been  subjected  to  grievous  distresses  and 

privations,  of  which  they  had  often  and  justly 

complained.    Under  pretence  of  remedying  this 

grievance,  the  regent  artfully  persuaded  the  clergy 

to  resign  their  third  of  the  benefices  into  his  hands, 

promising  to  make  the  stipend  of  each  minister 

local  and  payable  in  the  parish  where  his  chargo 

was  situated ;  but  adding,  that  if  upon  trial  this 

system  were  not  found  to  work  well,  he  would  on 

their  application  re-instate  them  in  their  former 

position.  ||    No  sooner,  however,  did  ho  obtain 

possession  of  the  thirds  than  his  duplicity  became 

•  Itnbcrtton,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

tAikm.w's  Uu«  h:ii:;ui,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 
«.  MS.  letter,  Btjitc  Taper  OiKw,  the  Regent  to  Lord 
Burghley,  Kclio,  30th  August,  1573;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

4  Diu'rnul  of  OccurrenU  in  Scotland,  p.  337 ;  8pottis- 
wood,  p.  272.  J  Spott&wood,  p.  273. 
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manifest.  Two,  three,  and  sometimes  even  four 
parishes  were  assigned  to  one  minister,  who  «u 
required  to  preach  in  them  by  turns,  whilo  in  his 
absence  readers  were  appointed,  with  a  salary  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  Scots  a-year.  The 
ministers  discovered  when  too  late  the  snare  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  Tho  regent  had  allotted 
to  the  Church  the  smallest  possible  modicum  of 
the  thirds,  and  openly  seizing  on  the  remainder, 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  purposes.  They  now 
applied  to  bo  re-instated  conformably  to  arrange- 
ment and  the  promise  of  the  regent;  but,  after 
some  evasion  and  delay,  they  were  authoritatively 
told  that  the  surplus  belonged  of  right  to  the 
crown,  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  province  of 
the  regent  and  council,  and  not  of  the  ministers,  to 
regulate  the  stipends.  At  the  samo  time,  the  pay- 
ment to  the  superintendents  was  entirely  stopped, 
and  their  office  declared  unnecessary,  as  bishops 
had  been  appointed  to  the  dioceses,  and  to  them 
belonged  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  mi- 
nisters, thus  deprived  of  their  protectors,  to  whom 
in  cases  of  defective  sustentation  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  appeal,  had  no  alternative  but  to  become 
suitors  at  court,  where  their  complaints  were 
treated  with  neglect  and  contempt.  These  pro- 
ceedings not  only  rendered  the  regent  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  clergy,  but  disgusted  a  great 
part  of  the  nation. 

The  laity  had  speedily  to  suffer  much  more 
grievously  than  the  clergy  from  Morton'i 
Morton's  unscrupulous  rapacity.  rapacity. 
The  nobility  were  irritated  and  oppressed  by  his 
rigorous  collection  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  still 
more  by  his  recalling  the  grants  by  which  the 
crown-lands  had  been  alienated ;  while  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  were  surrounded  by  Bpies  and 
informers,  who  accused  them  of  imaginary  crimes, 
and  exaggerated  petty  offences,  that  the  accused 
might  be  compelled  to  purchaso  immunity  from 
punishment  by  the  surrender  of  their  property. 
Many  persons  who  had  remained  in  the  capital 
during  the  late  civil  discords  were,  on  no  other 
grounds,  arraigned  as  rebels  who  had  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  were  compelled  either 
to  submit  to  a  public  trial  or  to  avert  it  by  paying 
heavy  fines.  The  money  thus  collected,  it  was 
understood,  was  to  have  been  partly  applied  to- 
wards the  indemnification  of  the  citizens  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
towards  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  No  such  ap- 
plication however  was  ever  made ;  all  was  absorbed 
by  tho  rapacious  regent  A  system  of  organixed 
robbery,  in  the  name  and  under  the  colour  of  law, 
was  now  instituted  such  as  has  no  parallel  in 
modern  history.  Tho  very  courts  where  justice 
ought  to  have  been  administered  with  impartiality 
to  all,  were  in  a  great  measure  converted  into 
engines  of  state  for  the  purpose  of  extortion. 
Parties  known  or  suspected  to  be  possessed  of 
wealth  were  dragged  before  them,  or  threatened 
with  their  vengeance,  on  false  charges  fabri- 
cated by  agents  of  government,  or  on  pretences  too 
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frivolous  to  bear  investigation ;  and  anbjeoted  to  ex- 
orbitant fines,  or  stript  of  their  heritable  property, 
a  punishment  for  imaginary  crimes.  Society 
thus  infested  and  pervaded  by  a  numerous 
body  of  men  paid  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering,  or  fabricating,  offences  against  the 
law,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  innocence  was  no  protec- 
tion, and  that  scarcely  any  individual  was  safe 
from  prosecution.  Merchants  were  amerced  on  the 
charge  of  sending  coin  out  of  the  country,  and 
Protestants  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent;  and  evon 
common  mechanics  for  having  accidentally,  or  by 
necessity,  been  resident  in  a  town  when  occupied 
by  the  queen's  forces.  In  addition  to  all  these 
means  of  spoliation,  two  expedients  were  adopted 
rarely  resorted  to  by  the  worst  governments  in  the 
worst  times ;  the  first  was  debasing  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm.  By  Morton's  order  a  fourth  part 
of  alloy  was  mixed  with  every  pound  of  silver ;  con- 
tequently  the  real  value  of  the  coin  was  diminished 
ia  proportion,  and  in  this  way  a  wholesale  fraud 
tss  practised  on  the  public*  The  second  was  the 
rroM  injustice  to  the  fair  trader  of  selling  licenses 
for  carrying  on  prohibited  branches  of  commerce. 

Even  all  these  sources  of  gain  did  not  satisfy  the 
inordinate  avarice  of  Morton.    Though  possessed 
of  ample  wealth  as  a  private  nobleman,  and  en- 
riched by  the  nefarious  practices  we  have  de- 
scribed, he  had  the  meanness  to  perpetually  peti- 
tion the  English  queen  for  pecuniary  aid.  He 
represented  to  her  that  as  it  was  by  her  o*sistrince 
and  advice  he  had  entered  upon  the  regency,  so 
lie  confidently  expected  her  aid,  and  esiwcially  in 
money  and  pensions  bestowed  upon  his  friends ;  and 
complained,  with  the  abject  humility  of  a  mendicant 
impostor,  of  his  limited  resources  as  compared  with 
the  pecuniary  necessities  of  his  position. f 
We  pause  hero  to  notice  a  fact  highly  interesting 

T>ne5cial       *  .the  P0™*™  and'tho  PhiloB°- 
change*  in  the   phical  student  of  history.  During 
•octal  eondi-    this  turbulent  period,  when  the 

«uUn?rv0fGr'ow-  countlT  w". torn  a*™der  by  con- 
in?  importance  tending  factions,  whose  fierce  and 
of  the  middle    protracted  animosities  seemed  to 
threaten  tho  very  existence  of  civil 
society,  a  great  and  highly  beneficial  chauge  was 
found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  social  sentiments 
and  condition  of  the  people.    The  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  barons  had  begun  to  decline ; 
the  progressive  extension  of  commerce  had  given 
birth  to  a  middle  class,  who  were  rising  daily  in 
importance  ;  and  even  the  lower  orders,  instructed 
in  the  parish  schools  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  had  begun  to  feci  their  own 
strength,  and  to  perceive  that  with  political  duties 
they  had  also  political  rights.   This  remarkable 
change,  the  influence  of  which  is  visible  in  every 
subsequent  period  of  Scottish  history,  took  place 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  Killegrew, 
who  was  familiar  with  Scottish  society  in  1567, thus 


'  I  he 
great  matter." 


*  Baddsmsn's  Preface  to  Anderson's  Diplomats,  p.  74. 
t  MS.  Letter,  SUte  Piiper  Office,  tho  Regent  Morton  to 
Bufbify,  21st  January,  1573-4,  Haddington. 


writes  to  Burghlcy  on  his  next  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1572 :— 44  Methinks  I  see  the  noblemen's  great  credit 
decay  in  this  country,  and  the  barons,  burrows, 
and  such  like,  take  more  upon  them  ;  the  ministers 
and  religion  increase,  and  the  desire  in  them  to 
prevent  the  practices  of  the  Papists ;  the  number 
of  able  men  for  service  very  great,  and  well  fur- 
nished both  on  horse  and  foot;  their  navy  so 
augmented  as  it  is  a  thing  almost  incredible."  * 

Though  the  project  of  sending  Mary  to  Scotland 
to  be  put  to  death,  or  "  tht  gnat  KilIeRn,w  a(rnin 
matter,"  as  itwas  obscurely  termed,  tent  to  Scot- 
had  been  for  some  time  in  abey- 
ance, it  had  not  altogether  ceased 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  English  queen.  In 
May,  1574,  she  dispatched  Killegrew  into  Scotland, 
mainly  for  tho  purpose  of  re-opening  the  negotia- 
tions on  this  subject.  His  written  orders  on  this 
occasion  seem  to  be  no  longer  extant,  but  the 
fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  other  documents. 
Killegrew,  on  reaching  the  Scottish  capital,  im- 
mediately saw  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  time 
for  accomplishing  this  object  was  past,  and  wrote 
to  Walsingham  to  that  effect,  f 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  usual  double 
policy  of  Elisabeth,  tho  ambassador  had  a  twofold 
mission, — one  ostensible,  the  other  real,  or  rather 
one  avowed,  the  other  secret.  The  avowed  object 
of  Killcgrew's  embassy  was  to  ascertain  44  whether 
he  (the  regent)  was  constant  in  his  affection  to- 
wards England  ;  how  his  government  was  liked  by 
the  people ;  whether  tho  Scottish  queen  had  yet 
any  party  there ;  and,  above  all,  to  discover  whether 
France  was  intriguing,  as  had  been  reported,  to 
get  possession  of  the  young  king."  With  regard 
to  a  proposal  made  by  the  regent  for  a  defensivo 
and  religious  league,  tho  ambassador  had  orders 
to  answer  that  her  majesty  considered  that  un- 
necessary at  present,  but  that  he  might  confidently 
look  to  her  for  support  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
emergency.  Respecting  the  regent's  request  for 
money,  Killegrew  was  delicately  to  wave  all  dis- 
cussion. 

A  residence  of  two  months  in  Scotland  afforded 
the  ambassador  sufficient  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
his  open  mission.  Ho  found  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  regent  and  the  nobility  towards  England 
had  undergone  considerable  alteration.  The  former 
was  dissatisfied  at  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
league,  and  still  more  at  the  silence  of  Elisabeth 
in  respect  to  affording  him  pecuniary  assists:; re 
and  granting  pensions.  The  latter,  no  longer 
humble  suitors  for  the  favour  of  the  English  queev 
had  grown 41  lusty  and  independent; "  spoke  magni- 
loqnently  of  their  alliance  having  been  courted  by 
44  great  monarchies;"  and  complained  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  English  pirates  on  Scotch 
merchant  ships.    The  government  of  the  regent, 

•  MS.  Let  ter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Burgkley, 
lltli  November,  1672. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Oflirp,  "  Instruction*  given  to  Henrv 
Killeirrew,  Esq.,"  &c,  22nd  M:.v,  1.074,  signed  by  Wal- 
singham; also  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to 
WaUinghAm,  8th  June,  1674,  Berwick. 
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though  in  many  respects  far  from  popular,  he  found 
to  be  vigorous,  conducive  to  public  order,  and  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  but  more  through  fear  than  affec- 
tion. The  state  of  the  country  was  prosperous  to  a 
degree  that  excited  his  astonishment,  and  for  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  account.  He  had  left  it,  he 
said,  "  in  a  consumption,"  and  still  expected  to  find 
it  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  condition ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  destruction  of  public  confidence, 
the  interruption  of  business,  and  all  the  multiform 
distractions  and  miseries  of  a  sanguinary  and  long- 
continued  civil  war,  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  already  once  more  in  a  flourishing  state ;  past 
sufferings  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  men  of  all 
parties  to  be  reconciled.  He  found  French  intrigue 
to  be  still  at  work,  but  the  queen  had  no  longer 
any  avowed  and  organised  party,  and  all  the  secret 
machinations  of  foreign  emissaries  were  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  government  of  the  regent  or  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  "the  great  matter,"  which 
formed  the  secret  object  of  his  mission,  the  ambas- 
sador was  not  equally  successful.  The  regent 
indeed  seemed  quite  willing  to  lend  himself  to  that 
atrocious  project,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  barter 
his  co-operation  for  vague  promises  and  flattering 
compliments ;  and  Killegrew  soon  discovered  that 
the  price  he  expected  in  the  shape  of  an  immediate 
advance  of  money  to  himself,  and  the  settlement 
of  pensions  on  his  accomplices,  was  far  beyond 
what  Elizabeth,  from  her  characteristic  parsimony, 
would  be  likely  to  grant  So  deeply  was  Killc- 
grew  convinced  of  this,  that  he  at  last  petitioned 
to  be  recalled.  In  his  letter  to  Walsingham,  he 
says,  "  I  see  no  cause  why  I  should  remain  here  any 
longer.  •  •  •  •  especially  if  you  resolve  not  upon 
the  league  nor  upon  pensions,  which  is  the  secret 
ground  I  do  sec  to  build  '  the  great  matter'  upon, 
without  which  small  assurance  can  be  made.  I 
pray  God  we  provo  not  herein  like  those  who  re- 
fused the  three  volumes  of  Sybilla's  prophecies, 
with  the  price  which  afterwards  they  were  glad  to 
give  for  one  that  was  lost ;  for  sure  I  left  the 
market  here  better  cheap  than  now  I  find  it."  • 

As  tho  regent,  however,  was  then  about  to 
undertake  a  progress  to  tho  north, f  Killegrew  was 
directed  to  accompany  him  thither,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  more  definitely  his  sentiments  regarding 
"the  great  matter,"  which  Elizabeth  appears  to 
have  had  now  more  anxiously  than  ever  at  heart. 
In  a  letter  dated  18th  July,  Walsingham  thus 
addresses  the  ambassador : — "  I  think  it  not  con- 
venient that  you  be  recalled  until  such  time  as  you 
have  advertised  how  you  find  the  regent  affected 
touching  4  the  great  matter'  you  had  in  commission 
to  deal  in  ;  and  therefore  I  think  fit  you  accompany 
the  regent  till  you  be  revoked."  X 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Ofllce.  Killegrew  to  Walsing- 
ham, 12lh  July,  1574,  Edinburgh ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Office,  same  to *ame, 23rd  June,  1574  iTvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  11. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Walsing- 
ham, 23rd  June,  1574. 

1  MS.  Utter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Wabiiigbam  to 
KuVgrcw,  18th  July,  1674. 


Agreeably  to  his  instructions,  Killegrew  accom- 
panied the  regent,  and,  as  appears  from  some  im- 
perfect memoranda  still  preserved,  *  on  their  arrival 
at  Aberdeen  they  held  a  conference  on  the  im- 
portant subject  in  question.  The  details,  however, 
are  wanting ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  arrived  at 
no  definite  result, — the  great  obstacle  apparently 
being  the  exorbitant  terms  demanded  by  tho  regent 
for  himself  and  his  coadjutors. 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  the  failure 
of  this  negotiation.  Impelled  on  the  one  hand  by 
her  fears,  which  excited  an  ardent  desire  to  get 
rid  of  her  troublesome  prisoner,  and  restrained 
on  the  other  by  her  innate  parsimony,  the  result — 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  when  two  powerful 
passions  come  into  collision — was  complete  indeci- 
sion ;  and  after  sundry  anxious  consultations  with, 
her  ministers,  further  consideration  of  "  the  great 
matter"  was  in  the  meantime  abandoned. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Killegrew  returned  to 
London,  charged  by  Morton  to   Return  of  the 
communicate  with  Elizabeth  on    Kngli*h  am- 
the  danger  to  which  the  Protestant  b"«ador- 
Church  was  exposed  from  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
powers,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  this 
important  subject.    Many  months  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  regent  received  any  answer  to  this 
communication ;  but,  in  tho  meantime,  mortified 
by  the  neglect,  and  impelled  at  once  by  resent- 
ment and  by  necessity,  he  began  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  French  party  in  Scotland. 

Walsingham,  by  whom  this  change  was  speedily 
perceived,  and  by  whom  indeed  it  had  been  for 
some  time  anticipated,  had  already  written  to  Eli- 
zabeth, warning  her  of  her  danger,  in  a  tone  of 
importunate  remonstrance,  but  without  effect.  Her 
hollow  friendship  with  Catherine  dc  Medicis,  and 
her  equally  hypocritical  dalliance  with  the  Duke 
D'Alencon,  gave  rise  to  hesitation  and  delay,  in  a 
matter  which  she  was  very  sensible  could  not  with 
safety  be  much  longer  neglected.  He  now  wrote 
in  great  alarm  to  Burghley,  informing  him  of  this 
new  turn  in  Scottish  affairs ;  and  the  very  next 
day  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  conjuring  her,  "  for  the 
love  of  God,"  to  adopt  instant  measures  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger,  by  establishing  amicable 
relations  with  Scotland.  "  Already,"  ho  said,  "  the 
regent  was  conferring  favours  on  the  Hamiltons, 
who  were  entirely  French ;  already  he  was  plotting 
to  get  the  young  King  of  Scots  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  governor,  Alexander  Erskine;  Henry  III.,  the 
new  King  of  France,  was  well  known  to  be  devoted 
to  the  house  of  Guise ;  and,  with  such  feelings, 
what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  the  moment  he 
had  quieted  tho  disturbances  in  his  own  realm,  he 
would  keenly  embrace 
queen  ?"f 

The  caution  of  Elizabeth  now  took  the  alarm, 

•  MS.  Memorandum,  State  Paper  Office,  16th  August, 
1574. 

t  MS.  Letter,  original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Waiting- 
ham  to  llurghlcv,  Uth  April,  1575;  al»,  Bute  Piper  Office, 
original  draft,  Wubingham  to  Elisabeth,  12th  April,  1575 ; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  15. 
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and  she  dispatched  Killcgrow  once  more  as  her  am- 
XiUeyrew  once  bassador  to  Scotland,  accompanied 
more  «nt  to     by   Mr.  Davidson,  whose  name 
Scotland.      became  afterwards  so  well  known 
in  history  as  that  of  Elizabeth's  secretary.  This 
gentleman  the  ambassador  had  instructions  to  leave 
as  English  resident  at  the  Scottish  court.*  Before 
their  arrival  in  Scotland,  however,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  threatened  for  a  moment  to  inter- 
rupt the  pacific  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  At 
one  of  the  customary  Warden  Courts,  held  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  arise  where  two  kingdoms  are 
conterminous,  without  any  very  precise  line  of 
demarcation  between  them,  Sir  John  Carmichael, 
Keeper  of  Liddesdalo,  demanded  from  Sir  John 
Forster,  the  English  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches, 
that  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
theft,  and  who  was  well  known  as  a  troublesome 
offender,  should  be  delivered  up  for  punishment, 
conformably  to  the  recognised  law  of  the  Marches. 
With  this  demand  Forster  besittted  to  comply; 
tad  on  Carmichael  insisting,  a  passionate  alterca- 
tion, accompanied  with  high  words  and  menacing 
demeanour,  arose,  when  Forster  s  attendants,  mis- 
construing these  as  a  signal  for  attack,  let  fly  a 
shower  of  arrows,  by  which  one  Scotchman  was 
killed  and  several  wounded.  The  Scotch  retaliated ; 
bat,  being  inferior  in  numbers  and  taken  by  sur- 
prise, were  repulsed,  and  put  to  flight.  Meeting, 
however,  a  party  of  men  from  Jedburgh,  who  were 
en  their  way  to  attend  the  warden  court,  they  rai- 
ned, and,  joining  with  them,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action,  where  they  attacked,  and  after  a  short 
conflict  entirely  routed  the  followers  of  the  English 
warden .   In  this  encounter  Sir  John  Heron,  Keeper 
of  Tynedale,  and  twenty-four  common  soldiers,  were 
left  dead  on  the  field ;  while  Sir  John  Forster,  Sir 
Francis  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Sir 
Cuthbcrt  Collingwood,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Fcnwick,  and 
about  three  hundred  others,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  the  regent, 
then  at  Dalkeith. 

The  regent,  who  deeply  regretted  the  unfortunate 
occurrence,  received  them  with  great  courtesy  and 
kindness ;  and  having  detained  them  and  treated 
them  with  much  hospitality  for  a  few  days,  he 
dismissed  the  prisoners  of  inferior  rank,  on  receiv- 
ing an  assurance  from  them  that  they  would  return 
to  Scotland  if  required.  He,  howeTer,  detained  the 
warden  ;  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
expressing  his  readiness  to  afford  redress.  She 
immediately  sent  instructions  to  Killcgrew,  her 
ambassador,  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  regent, 
and  to  inform  him  that  she  had  appointed  Lord 
Huntingdon,  the  president  of  the  council  at  York, 
and  lieutenant  of  tho  northern  counties,  to  proceed 
to  the  Borders,  where  she  expected  the  regent  to 
meet  him  in  person,  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
investigated.  This  the  regent,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his  office, 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Original  Instruction*  to  Henry 
Kulefnrv,  27th  Mar,  1575. 


peremptorily  refused  to  do  ;  but  offered  to  send  as 
his  representative  tho  justice-clerk,  to  arrange  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Scotland.* 

From  the  temper  in  which  Elizabeth  received 
information  of  Morton's  refusal,  it  was  evident  that 
sho  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  him  more  in 
the  light  of  her  lieutenant  for  tho  government  of  a 
province  than  as  the  regent  of  an  independent 
kingdom;  and  unquestionably  tho  mean  subser- 
viency to  England  evinced  by  ail  the  previous 
regents  of  Scotland,  and  which  Morton  himself  had 
at  first  displayed,  must  have  contributed  to  foster 
that  intolerable  arrogance  with  which  she  pre- 
sumed to  intermeddle  with  Scottish  affairs.  She 
broko  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  gave 
vent  to  her  fury  in  a  message  to  tho  regent,  which 
she  herself  dictated,  and  which  sho  commanded 
Killcgrew  to  deliver  without  reservation  or  delay. 
As  this  document  is  not  only  characteristic  of  Eli- 
zabeth, but  serves  to  show  tho  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  she  regarded  the  supreme  ruler  of 
Scotland,  wo  give  the  substance  of  it,  as  drawn  by 
a  contemporary  historian,  from  tho  original  manu- 
script, to  which  ho  had  the  privilege  of  access. 
"  She  had  seen,"  she  said,  "  certain  demands  made 
on  his  part  by  the  justice-clerk,  and  did  not  a  little 
wonder  at  so  strange  and  insolent  a  manner  of 
dealing.  Ho  had  already  been  guilty  of  a  foul  act 
in  detaining  her  waiden,  tho  governor  of  one  of 
the  principal  forts  in  her  realm ;  he  had  committed 
a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty ;  and  had  she  been 
inclined  to  prosecute  her  just  revenge,  he  should 
soon  have  learned  what  it  was  for  ono  of  his  base 
calling  to  offend  one  of  her  quality.  And  whereas  he 
gocth  about  to  excuse  the  detaining  of  our  warden, 
alleging  that  ho  feared  he  might  revenge  himself 
when  his  blood  was  roused  for  his  kinsman's  death, 
such  an  excuse  seemed  to  her,  she  must  tell  him, 
a  Bcornful  aggravation  of  hhs  fault;  for  she  would 
havo  him  to  know  that  neither  Forster  nor  any 
other  public  officer  or  private  subject  of  hers  dared 
to  offer  such  on  outrage  to  her  government  as  for 
private  revenge  to  break  a  public  treaty.  As  to 
the  conference  with  Huntingdon,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing her  offer  with  gratitude,  he  had  treated  it  with 
contempt;  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  propose  a 
place  of  meeting  four  miles  within  Scotland, — an 
ambitions  part  in  him,  and  savouring  so  much  of 
an  insolent  desire  of  sovereignty,  that  she  would 
have  scorned  such  a  request  had  it  come  from  tho 
king  his  master,  or  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 
To  conclude,  if  he  chose  to  confer  with  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  at  tho  Bond  Radet\  she  was  content ; 
and  ho  would  do  well  to  remember  that  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Regent  Moray,  had  not  scrupled  to 
come  to  York,  and  afterwards  to  London,  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  her  commissioners."  \ 

This  undignified  and  intemperate  message,  which 

*  MS.  Relation  of  the  affair*  of  Scotland  front  1566  to 
1579;  Warrendir'8  MS.  Collections,  vol.  B,  fol.  208. 

t  The  Boundary  Road,  a  nlnee  on  the  Marches  near  Ber* 
wick,  common  to  both  kingdom*. 

J  MS.  LetUr.  State  Paper  Office,  to  Killr&row,  iu  Scot- 
land, from  the  Queen  ;  Tytlor,  vol.  viii.  p.  17. 
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did  little  honour  to  their  mistress,  Huntingdon  and 
Killcgrew  had  tho  good  policy  to  mollify  before 
presenting  it  to  the  regent.*  It  had,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  desired  effect.  The  regent  took  tho  alarm, 
and  submissively  met  Huntingdon  at  the  place 
appointed.  After  a  conference  of  some  days,  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  amicably  arranged.  The 
regont  dismissed  his  prisoners,  after  bestowing  on 
them  some  valuable  presents,  and  sent  Carmichaol 
as  a  prisoner  to  England  to  solicit  pardon  from  the 
quoon.  Here  ho  was  detained  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  queen,  whose  pride  was  gratified  and  her 
anger  allayed  by  Morton's  submission,  dismissed 
her  prisoner  with  a  present. 

On  again  taking  up  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
Killegrew  still  found  tho  country  in  the  same 
prosperous  state  in  which  he  had  left  it.  All 
lamented  tho  lato  untoward  occurrence  by  which 
peace  had  been  endangered,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired a  continuance  of  friendly  relations  with 
England.  The  regent  appeared  to  continue  stead- 
fast in  his  attachment  to  that  country,  and  firm  in 
his  rejection  of  a  French  alliance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rigour  of  his  government,  his  oppressive 
and  arbitrary  exactions,  and  his  imprisonment  of 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  of  Edinburgh, 
had  rendered  his  administration  extremely  unpo- 
pular among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society; 
while  his  encroachments  on  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  and  his  introduction  of  opiscopacy,  were 
odious  to  the  zealous  Presbyterians  and  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy.  Many  of  tho  latter,  in  their 
eloquent  and  pointed  invectives  from  the  pulpit, 
contributed  to  inflame  the  general  discontent, 
which,  so  far  from  being  allayed,  was  still  further 
augmented  by  tho  declaration  of  the  regent,  that 
there  would  be  no  peace  or  order  in  the  country 
until  some  of  them  had  been  hanged,  f 

As  yet  the  weight  of  the  regent's  despotic  rule 
had  fallen  chiefly  on  the  middle  and  lower  ranks, 
by  whom  it  had  been  borne,  if  not  without  murmur- 
ing, at  least  without  open  resistance.  Emboldened 
by  this  success,  urged  on  by  his  rapacious  avarice, 
and  blind  to  his  own  real  situation,  he  now  eagerly 
embraced  an  opportunity  which  arose  of  making 
his  power  felt  by  the  nobility.  Owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance not  uncommon  at  that  period,  a  feud 

„    ...         had  arisen  between  Argyle  and 

Feud  between     .  .,   n  A        ...  .OJ 
Argvle  ami     Atholl,  two  of  the  most  powerful 

Atholl.       nobles  of  tho  time,  possessed  of 

Interference  of  extensive  territories,  and  com- 
tho  regent.  .  '      .  iL 

matiding  nearly  the  whole  north- 
ern districts  of  the  country.  A  vassal  of  Argyle's 
having  committed  some  depredations  on  the  lands 
of  Atholl,  tho  latter  demanded  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  for  punishment  Argyle  resisted, 
whereupon  Atholl  took  up  arms  to  enforce  his 
demand ;  and  both  earls,  at  the  head  of  their  feudal 
retainers,  prepared  to  proceed  to  extremities,  when 

•  MS.  Letter,  8tate  Paper  Office,  Killegrew  to  Leicester, 
14th  August,  167S. 

f  Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  British  Museum,  Arccou?h's 
Catalogue,  No.  4735,  p.  1063  of  the  MS. ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  22. 


the  regent  interposed  his  authority,  and  compelled 
them  to  disband  their  followers. 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  two  carls, 
though  undoubtedly  illegal,  were  by  no  means  un- 
common in  those  times,  when  each  nobleman  acted 
like  a  monarch  within  his  own  domain,  and  exer- 
cised an  independence  which  no  king  of  Scotland 
had  hitherto  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  bring 
within  the  restraint  of  law.  In  such  cases,  accord- 
ingly, it  had  been  customary  to  allow  the  matter  to 
rest  when  peace  had  been  restored.  The  regent, 
however,  resolved  to  found  on  this  outbreak  a  charge 
of  treason  against  the  two  noblemen,  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  a  pretext  to  seize  upon  their  es- 
tates. This,  for  Morton,  would  have  been  in  itself 
a  sufficient  motive ;  but  he  was  besides  actuated 
by  personal  enmity.  Atholl,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  disliked  and  suspected  by  the  regent, 
and  probably  still  more  because  he  was  understood 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  party  who  were  desirous  that 
the  young  king  should  immediately  assume  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  own  person.  Argyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Morton,  arising  out  of  the  disputed  possession 
of  certain  jewels  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  queen.  These  jewels,  which  were  of  great 
value,  Mary  had  at  one  period  delivered  to  ber 
brother  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  keep ;  but  he  had 
never  restored  them,  as  he  alleged  he  had  advanced 
money  upon  them  to  the  state.  Argyle  had  mar- 
ried tho  widow  of  Moray,  and  thus  the  jewels  had 
passed  into  his  family.  Morton  insisted  on  their 
being  restored,  agreeably  to  an  order  made  by  par- 
liament. This  demand  was  resisted  by  Argyle  and 
his  lady  5  and  it  was  not  until  Morton  had  threat- 
ened to  place  them  both  under  arrest  that  the 
jewels  were  Anally  delivered  up  to  him.  Argyle 
was  thus  completely  estranged  from  Morton;  and, 
although  he  had  formorly  co-operated  with  him  on 
many  occasions,  was  now  ready  to  contribute  to  hi* 
overthrow." 

It  has  been  said  that  "an  enemy  unites  all  to 
whom  he  threatens  danger."  This  proverb  was 
verified  in  tho  present  instance.  Argyle  sad 
Atholl,  having  received  information  of  the  regent's 
design,  forgetting  thoir  private  quarrel,  united  for 
their  mutual  defence;  and,  when  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  they  peremptorily 
refused  to  obey.  Soon  after,  Argyle  having  re- 
ceived some  affront  from  the  clan  Donald,  again 
had  recourse  to  arms;  and,  when  commanded  by 
the  regent  to  disband  his  forces,  he  not  only  refun  d 
obedience,  but,  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  regent's  authority,  tore  his  letters  to  piece?, 
maltreated  the  messenger,  and  compelled  him  and 
the  witnesses  who  accompanied  him  to  swear  that 
they  would  never  again  enter  the  territory  of  Argyh? 
on  a  similar  errand.  It  would  have  been  difficult  as 
well  as  dangerous  for  the  regent,  at  any  season,  to 
proceed  against  these  not  less  powerful  than  inso- 
lent contemners  of  his  authority ;  but,  as  these  occiir- 
took  place  in  the  commencement  of  winter, 
•  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  23. 
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when  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt,  in  the 
Anryle  and     face  of  a  fierce  and  hardy  popula- 
MhoU  pro-     tion,  to  penetrate  their  wild  moun- 
cbumeu  n-beU.   tB£nou  country,  Morton,  though 
highly  exasperated,  could  do  nothing  farther  than 
proclaim  them  rebels.* 

A  storm  had  long  been  gathering  over  the  head 
of  the  regent,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  a  man  of  his  penetration,  vigilance,  and  saga- 
city— with  all  the  information  furnished  by  secret 
emissaries,  whom  he  kept  in  pay  both  in  England 
and  Scotland — could  be  insensible.  The  unprece- 
dented scTerity  of  his  government,  his  attack  on 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  his  attempts  to  intro- 
duce episcopacy,  his  iniquitous  contrivances  for 
extorting  money  under  the  name  of  fines,  and  the 
oppressive  weight  of  taxation  which  he  imposed, 
had  alienated  from  him  the  affection,  or  roused 
against  him  the  indignation  and  enmity  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  while  the  nobles,  whom 
he  took  little  pains  to  conciliate,  or  to  attach  to  his 
person  and  government,  were  mortified  by  neglect, 
and  disgusted  with  a  distant  and  haughty  demean- 
our, to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed  under 
their  sovereigns,  and  which  they  would  scarcely 
have  brooked  even  from  royalty  itself.  A  power- 
Oalition  of  the  rul  coalition  of  the  nobility  had 
futility  asrainst  in  consequence  been  formed ;  their 
•!'Lr  object,  which  they  were  not  very 

cartful  to  conceal,  being  to  effect  his  removal 
from  power  by  inducing  the  youthful  monarch  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Of  all  this  Morton  could  not  be  ignorant ;  but  he 
had  little  apprehension  that  the  thunder-cloud  was 
so  ready  to  burst.  His  intentions  towards  Argyle 
and  Atholl,  though  baffled  by  the  union  of  these  two 
powerful  noblemen,  precipitated  the  event.  The  no- 
bility, who  had  witnessed  in  silence  the  plunder  and 
oppression  of  the  plebeians,  now  became  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  order.  They  perceived  that 
hereditary  rank,  title,  wealth,  and  influence,  which 
had  often  been  able  successfully  to  cope  even  with 
myal  authority,  were  no  longer  to  afford  any  pro- 
tection against  indignity  and  confiscation,  and  saw 
with  scornful  indignation  a  despotic  ruler  raised 
from  their  own  body  attempt,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
aerely  temporary  and  delegated  authority,  to 
place  his  heel  on  the  necks  of  the  ancient  nobility 
of  the  country. 

Though  these  sentiments  had  long  been  secretly 
entertained,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  change 
could  be  effected  for  some  years  to  come,  as  the  king 
was  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  of  courso  as 
yet  unqualified  to  govern.  Morton  had  calculated 
<m  this,  and  consequently  was  in  no  haste  to  secure 
himself  in  his  position.  He  had,  however,  formed 
his  plan,  and  was  only  awaiting  a  convenient  time 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  This  was  to  obtain  pos- 
Kr^ion  of  the  king's  person,  and  to  entrust  the 
command  of  Stirling  Castle  to  ono  of  his  own 
creatures.  Having  thus  got  the  prince  in  his  own 
power,  he  hoped  by  flattering  him  with  the  no- 
•  Aikman'a  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
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minal  authority  of  king,  to  be  able  to  dictate  all 
his  measures,  and,  in  this  way,  to  govern  the  king- 
dom in  his  name,  as  effectually  as  he  had  done 
while  sole  regent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
diminished  responsibility.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, with  his  characteristic  caution;  for  though 
aware  of  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
against  him,  ho  did  not  perceive  the  imminency 
of  his  danger.  Walsingham,  however,  had  the 
sagacity  to  discern  the  tokens  of  an  impending 
revolution ;  and  Elizabeth,  anxious  to  avert  a 
rupture  between  Morton  and  the  nobility,  which 
might  endanger  both  kingdoms  by  exposing  them 
to  foreign  intrigue,  in  December,  1577,  sent  Sir 
Kobcrt  Bowes  to  Scotland  with  instructions  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  to  threaten 
Morton  with  her  displeasure,  and  even  active  oppo- 
sition, if  he  should  prove  obstinate.  Ho  was  also 
tho  bearer  of  a  very  flattering  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  expressing  her  favour- 
able sentiments  towards  him  and  recommeuding 
peace.*  That  his  mission  was  attended  with  no 
very  marked  success,  may  be  guthered  from  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Leicester  from  Berwick,  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  "Albeit,"  he  says, 
"  thoso  matters  (in  Scotland)  are  for  a  season 
wrapped  up.  yet  it  is  not  unlike,  without  wiso 
handling,  and  some  charge  to  her  majesty,  that 
tho  fire  will  be  readily  kindled  again.  *  *  *  * 
The  readiest  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  tho 
realm  in  quietness,  with  continuance  of  this  amity, 
is  to  appease  and  *  *  *  *  t  all  the  griefs  between 
the  regent  and  others  of  the  realm,  and  by  friendly 
reconciliation  and  union  to  make  him  gracious 
amongst  them.  For  which  he  must  receive  some 
apt  lessons,  with  gentleness,  from  her  majesty:  but, 
with  tho  same,  he  must  also  receive  some  comfort 
agreeable  to  his  nature."  {  This  last  recommenda- 
tion, though  no  doubt  delivcrd  with  sincerity, 
sounds  very  like  a  satire  on  tho  avaricious  propen- 
sities of  Morton,  and  would  hardly  have  been  in- 
telligible to  Leicester  and  his  mistress,  if  this  trait 
in  the  regent's  character  had  not  been  u  frequent 
subject  of  remark  and  merriment  at  the  English 
court. 

The  envoy  had  proceeded  thus  far  on  his  return, 
but  Elizabeth  having,  in  the  meantime,  become 
alarmed  by  some  fresh  intelligence  of  the  progress 
of  French  intrigue  in  Scotland,  he  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  Bteps  to  the  Scottish  capital,  and  there 
watch  the  progress  of  events.  Shortly  after  Kan- 
dolph  was  sent  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the 
young  king  and  the  regent  on  the  same  important 
subject,  but  with  more  definite  instructions.  All 
attempts,  however,  to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties 
had  now  becomo  hopeless.   Tho  final  catastrophe 

•  MS.  Instructions  to  Thomas  Randolph,  30th  January, 
1577-8.  State  Paper  Office ;  Original  drult  of  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  the  Queen's  Majestv  to  tho  Larl  of 
Atholl,  December,  1577 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  26. 

f  Word  illegible  in  the  original. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Muaeum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  86, 
Sir  B.  Bowes  to  Leicester,  9th  October,  1577,  Berwick; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  26. 
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camo  suddenly,  and  the  downfall  of  the  regent's 
government  was  complete. 

To  Alexander  Erskinc,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
guardianship  of  tho  young  king  and  the  command 
of  Stirling  Castle,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  to  discover  tho  secret  machinations 
of  Morton  for  getting  possession  of  the  king's 
person.  Erskino  immediately  wrote  secretly  to 
Argyle  and  Atholl,  inviting  them  to  come  to  Stir- 
ling Castle,  and  promising  them  an  interview 
with  the  young  king,  who,  he  said,  was  already 
acquainted  with  their  grievances,  and  disposed  to 
redress  them.  Argyle  was  not  long  in  availing 
himself  of  this  invitation.  He  reached  Stirling, 
accompanied  by  his  customary  retinue  of  followers, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  was  at  once  admitted 
into  tho  presence  of  the  youthful  sovereign.  He  • 
represented  to  him,  in  glowing  colours,  tho  miser- 
able condition  to  which  the  country  was  reduced 
by  the  extortion  and  misgovcrnment  of  the  regent ; 
he  complained  of  his  insolent  and  haughty  bear- 
ing to  the  nobility,  and  of  the  severity  with  which 
he  himself  had  been  treated  in  having  been  de- 
nounced as  a  rebel,  though  his  loyalty  had  ever 
been  unimpeachable ;  and  implored  him  to  call  a 
council  of  the  nobility  to  examine  into  the  public 
grievances,  and  particularly  into  the  charges  made 
ogainst  himself,  and  in  the  meantime  intreated  per- 
mission to  remain  with  his  majesty  until  the  day 
of  trial.  And  further,  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  regent  being  found  true,  he 
conjured  tho  king  to  take  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  and  thus  put  on  end  to  a  system  of 
misrule,  by  which  his  subjects  were  plundered  and 
oppressed.  Erskino  warmly  joined  in  recommend- 
ing tho  same  course,  as  did  also  the  other  members 
of  the  coalition,  —  Glaramia,  the  chancellor,  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  the  secretary,  Tullibardine, 
the  comptroller,  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Jtuthven, 
Ogilvy  and  others.  The  same  measure  was  also 
strongly  advocated  by  tho  celebrated  George  Buch- 
anan, one  of  the  tutors  of  the  youthful  monarch. 
As  had  been  previously  concerted,  Atholl  was 
absent,  but  arrived  just  at  the  time  his  presence 
was  required.  The  king  informed  him  of  Argyle's 
complaint  and  request,  and  demanded  his  advice. 
Feigning  to  be  previously  unacquainted  with  what 
had  been  going  forward,  he  calmly  replied  that  he 
thought  Argyle's  request  quite  reasonable,  and 
that  he  considered  it  highly  expedient,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  summon  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
all  ranks  of  which  had  so  long  suffered  from  the 
regent's  tyranny.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when 
messengers  arrived  with  letters  from  Morton,  repre- 
senting in  strong  terms  tho  rebellious  conduct  of 
Argyle  and  Atholl,  urging  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
exemplary  punishment  on  such  offenders,  and  desir- 
ing to  have  his  majesty's  commands  as  to  what 
measures  he  should  adopt.  He  concluded  by  declar- 
ing his  readiness  to  proceed  against  them  in  duo 
course  of  law,  if  such  were  his  majesty's  pleasure ; 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  majesty  was  disposed 
to  overlook  such  on  open  outrage  against  the  royal 
authority,  ho  requested  to  bo  re-  Beiiynation  of 
lieved  from  the  cares  of  office,  and     &°  "gent, 
permitted  to  retire  into  private  life,  in  which  case 
the  only  favour  he  should  solicit  from  his  majesty, 
in  return  for  his  long  and  important  service), 
should  be  a  full  and  formal  approbation  of  hi*  con- 
duct  as  regent,  subscribed  by  his  majesty  and 
ratified  by  parliament.   The  young  king,  and  all 
the  lords  present,  at  once  agreed  that  the  regent'* 
offer  of  resignation  should  be  accepted ;  and  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to  all  the  nobility, 
requiring  their  immediate  attendance.   To  Argyle 
and  Atholl  was  committed  the  task  of  tending 
these  summonses,  and  they  took  care  to  address 
them  to  none  but  their  own  friends,  and  such  as 
they  knew  to  be  adverse  to  Morton.   These  were 
found  to  include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
and  not  a  few  whom  Morton  had  supposed  to  be 
entirely  in  his  interest.   The  convention  having 
met,  Morton's  letter  was  laid  before  them,  when 
they  unanimously  resolved  that  his  resignation 
should  be  accepted,  and  that  the  James  usumn 
king  should  take  the  government  tlic  government, 
into  his  own  hands.    Morton  was  not  long  in  re- 
ceiving information  of  these  proceedings,  the  result 
as  well  as  the  promptitude  of  which  took  him 
completely  by  surprise.   With  a  view  to  gain 
time,  in  the  forlorn  hopo  of  finding  an  opportunity 
of  retracting  his  rash  offer,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched one  of  his  friends  with  a  message  to 
tho  king,  requesting  him  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  such  of  the  nobility 
as  were  then  at  variance,  before  making  any 
changes  among  the  officers  of  tho  state.  This 
application,  however,  came  too  late,  and  received 
no  attention;  for  in  the  meantime  Glammis,  the 
chancellor,  and  Lord  Hemes,  had  been  sent  to  him 
with  a  written  notification  of  the  king's  resolution, 
by  the  advice  of  a  convention  of  tho  nobility,  to 
take  the  government  upon  himself,  and  requiring 
him  to  give  in  writing  a  formal  resignation  of  his 
office  as  regent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  out 
the  form  of  discharge  which  he  was  desirous  of 
receiving,  in  order  that  his  majesty  should  submit 
it  to  the  consideration  of  his  council.  This  message 
was  accompanied  with  a  very  kind  letter  from  tho 
king,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
assured  Morton  that  it  was  only  "  because  he  saw 
no  other  way  to  maintain  concord  among  his  sub- 
jects he  had  accepted  the  government,  and  that  he 
was  con  fident  to  have  the  defects  of  his  age  and 
experience  supplied  by  his  nobility,  especially  by 
himself,  whom  ho  would  ever  love  and  acknow- 
ledge as  his  trusty  cousin,  most  tender  to  him  in 
blood,  and  one  of  his  true  and  faithful  coun- 
sellors." • 

Morton  received  tho  unwelcome  messengers  not 
merely  with  composure,  but  with  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, and  rode  with  them  from  Dalkeith,  where 
he  was  then  resident,  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
•  Spottiswood  says,  "  These  be  the  word,  of  the  letter." 
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where,  after  listening  to  the  proclamation  made 
Vt  the  herald  of  the  king's  assumption  of  the 
government,  he  resigned,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  citizens,  the  ensigns  of  his  authority; 
tod,  without  the  least  appearance  of  reluctance, 
retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Lochlcvcn,  where 
bis  mind  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  improving 
his  garden,  and  other  rural  occupations.    The  joy 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks  was  excessive,  and  the 
deafening  acclamations  by  which  it  was  testified, 
painfully  convinced  Morton  that  he  had  utterly 
forfeited  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  His 
apparent  weakness  in  thus  tamely  surrendering 
that  authority  which  they  thought  him  legally 
entitled  to  maintain  and  defend,  at  once  astonished 
and  grieved  the  few  friends  that  yet  remained  to 
him.    They  considered  the  king,  in  consequence  of 
iiia  tender  years,  unqualified  to  govern  ;  and  that, 
as  the  Estates  in  Parliament  had  fixed  the  age  of 
seventeen  as  his  majority,  in  conformity  with  the 
queen's  deed  of  demission,  he  waa  not  entitled, 
without  their  express  consent,  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  before  arriving  at  that  age.  Tho  day 
after  Morton  had  resigned  the  government,  I/>rd 
Boyd,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  sorrowfully 
reproved  him  for  not  having  consulted  with  his 
adherents  before  taking  so  important  a  step,  and 
giving  place  so  precipitately  to  his  enemies,  who 
employed  only  the  bare  name  of  the  juvenile  sove- 
reign to  strip  him  of  an  authority  with  which  he 
had  been  clothed  with  their  own  consent,  and 
which  he  ought  to  have  retained  for  five  years 
longer."    Morton,  though  he  attempted  to  justify 
his  conduct,  secretly  and  bitterly  regretted  the 
step  that  he  had  taken,  but  which  it  was  now  im- 
possible for  him  to  retract.    His  deminnion  was 
accordingly  transmitted  to  the  king,  from  whom 
Morton's  du-    be  received  a  full  approbation  of 
charge,        his  public  conduct  during  the  re- 
gency, and  a  pardon  in  the  most  ample  form  which 
hU  own  ingenuity  could  devise,  declaring  him  in- 
capable of  being  accused  or  brought  to  trial  for 
any  crime  or  post  offence  without  exception.  He 
iho  granted  him  a  full  discharge  for  all  his  intro- 
missions with  the  public  money  during  the  period 
of  his  government.    This  deed  was  moreover  de- 
clared to  be  irrevocable,  and  the  lords  of  tho  king's 
council  bound  themselves  under  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  procure  its  confirma- 
lion  by  parliament  at  the  first  meeting  of  that 
body.f 

A  council  of  twelve  peers  waa  appointed  to  sit 
»t  Edinburgh  to  assist  the  king  in  the  administra- 
tion. These  were  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Atholl, 
Montrose,  and  Glencairn ;  the  Lords  Ruthvcn, 
Lindsay,  and  Hemes ;  the  Abbots  of  Newbottle 
and  Dunfermline ;  and  the  Prior  of  St  Andrew's, 
together  with  two  supernumerary  or  extraordinary 
councillors ;  Buchanan,  the  king's  tutor,  and  James 
Mtcgill,  the  clerk-register.    All  royal  letters  were 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  i  ii.  p.  390. 

t  Amman's  Buchanan,  toL  Ui.  pp.  24,  25 ;  Robertson, 
wL  ii.  p.  60. 
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I  to  be  countersigned  by  four  of  their  number,  with- 
out which  formality  they  were  to  bo  held  invalid. 

|  Intelligence  of  this  alarming  change,  that  had 
so  suddenly  taken  place  in  Scottish  affairs,  was 
conveyed  to  Killegrcw  by  Randolph  in  a  few 
hurried  and  incoherent  lines,  written  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  I/>ndon,  whither  he  was  about  to 
pioceed,  that  he  might  personally  communicate  to 
Elizabeth  information  of  the  unexpected  revolution. 
We  quote  the  letter  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Randolph's  jocular  way  of  treating  very  serious 
matters,  and  of  his  laconic  style  : — "  All  the  devils 
in  hell  arc  stirring  and  in  great  rage  in  this 
country.  The  regent  is  discharged— the  country 
broken— the  chancellor  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford— four  killed  of  the  town  out  of  the  castle — and 
yet  are  we  in  hope  of  some  good  quietness,  by  tho 
great  wisdom  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  There 
comcth  to  her  majesty  from  hence  an  ambassador 
shortly.  I  know  not  yet  who,  but  Sandy  1 1  ay  *  in 
his  company.  It  behovcth  me  to  be  there  before ; 
and  so  show  my  wife."  t 

The  death  of  Glammis  the  chancellor,  to  which 
he  alludes,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  stir- 
ring events  to  which  Randolph's  letter  chiefly 
refers,  but  resulted  from  an  accidental  quarrel 
between  his  retinue  end  that  of  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford. The  office  of  chancellor  was  conferred  on  the 
Earl  of  Atholl,  Morton's  principal  opponent.  This 
appointment,  while  it  strengthened  the  faction  in 
one  direction,  weakened  it,  by  diminishing  its  po- 
pularity, in  another,  for  he,  as  well  as  the  chief 
favourites  of  tho  king— the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and 
Caithness,  and  the  Lord  Ogilvy  — were  either 
avowed  Papists,  or  suspected  of  a  partiality  to 
popery;  and  as  Morton,  whatever  had  been  tho 
erroreof  his  government,  had  never  been  suspected 
of  any  leaning  in  this  direction,  a  certain  change  of 
sentiment  in  his  favour,  rather  felt  than  expressed, 
had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant  party.  Of  this  he  was  not  altogether 
ignorant ;  for,  nlthough  he  seemed  to  havo  quite 
laid  aside  all  his  ambitious  projects,  and  to  be  con- 
tented in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  rural  retirement, 
he  was  eagerly  watching  the  course  of  events,  and 
awaiting  the  first  favourable  opportunity  once  more 
to  take  the  lead  in  directing  public  affairs.  The 
scheme  which  he  was  concerting  for  tho  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  was  prematurely  developed 
by  imprudent  precipitancy,  as  well  as  by  a  breach 
of  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  confederate  nobles ; 
who,  gaining  confidence  from  the  easy  victory  they 
had  obtained  over  Morton,  proceeded  not  only  to 
strip  him  of  every  remaining  token  of  his  onco 
formidable  power,  but  to  make  demands  quite  at 
variance  with  the  solemn  engagements  into  which 
they  had  so  recently  entered,  and  to  which  tho 
young  king  was  himself  a  principal  party.  Acting 
under  their  advice,  the  king  required  Morton  to 

•  Alexander  Hav,  clerk-register. 
I     t  MS.  letter,  State  I'aper  Office,  Randolph  to  Killegrcw, 
20th  March,  1577,  signed,  in  jest,  Thomaso  del  Kiente; 
Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  pp.  28,  20. 
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deliver  up  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  still 
continued  to  hold,  together  with  the  royal  palace 
in  the  capital,  and  the  queen's  jewels,  which  he 
had  extorted  from  Argyle  and  his  lady  ;  to  contri- 
bute a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  king's  assumption  of  the 
government ;  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Mint,  and  the  revenue  he  had  derived 
from  it.  It  was  further  ordered  that  a  rigid  inves- 
tigation of  the  state  of  the  Border  counties  should 
be  set  on  foot,  and  that  Morton's  nephew,  the  Karl 
of  Angus,  should  bo  displaced  from  his  office  of 
warden. 

Morton  was  naturally  unwilling  to  surrender  a 
fortress  the  possession  of  which  might  materially 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  his  ambitious  designs, 
lie  did  not  indeed  refuse  compliance  with  the 
king's  demand,  but  he  delayed  to  obey  it ;  and  as 
his  brother  the  captain  was  in  the  meantime 
actively  engaged  in  storing  tho  place  with  pro- 
visions,0 it  may  be  inferred  that  Morton  had 
actually  contemplated  defending  it.  Tho  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  suspecting  his  purpose,  inter- 
cepted a  convoy  of  victualling  stores  on  their  way 
to  the  castle;  whereupon  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  Archibald  Douglas,  at  the  command  of  the 
captain,  came  out  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who, 
discharging  their  pieces  among  the  people,  slew 
several  of  them,  and  wounded  others.  The  popu- 
lation, enraged  and  alarmed,  rose  in  anna,  and  so 
strictly  watched  all  tho  avenues  of  the  castle,  that 
ingress  and  egress  were  alike  impossible. f  Under 
these  circumstances,  Morton,  without  any  show  of 
resistance,  surrendered  the  place  to  Lords  Ruthven 
and  Lindsay,  who  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  royal  apartments  and  the  crown  jewels  ;  while 
tho  keys  of  tho  gates  wcro  delivered  to  Seton  of 
Touch  and  Cunningham  of  Drumwhasscl.f  As  to 
the  money,  Morton  was  not  so  facile.  He  peremp- 
torily refused  compliance  with  the  king's  demand, 
alleging  that  he  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  civil 
war  j  that  he  had  supported  not  merely  the  dignity 
of  his  own  office,  but  also  the  king's  household ; 
and  that  he  had  repaired  and  ornamented  the  royal 
palaces  at  an  expense  far  beyond  what  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  adequate  to  meet.  With 
respect  to  tho  Mint  and  the  wardenship  of  the 
Borders,  ho  was  content,  ho  said,  to  leave  these 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  king,  to  the 
support  of  whose  dignity,  when  he  came  of  age, 
he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  entire  fortune.  § 
In  return  for  all  these  concessions,  the  fallen 
minister,  with  apparent  humility,  simply  requested 
that  parliament  at  its  next  meeting  should  pass 
an  act  approving  of  his  administration  whilo  in 
office. 

Before  the  departure  of  Randolph  for  the  English 
court,  Morton,  in  a  brief  conference  which  he 
held  with  him,  committed  to  his  care  a  letter  for 

•  C;il<k>nvov>d,  vui.  iii.  t\  39G. 
t  Ibid. 

Aikmin's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  27. 
Ibid.  F 


Burghley,*  from  some  expressions  in  which,  at 
well  as  from  tho  letter  of  Randolph  to  Killcgrcw 
already  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  informed 
Randolph  of  certain  schemes  he  had  in  view,  but 
which  he  was  too  cautious  to  commit  to  writing. 
It  may  also  be  inferred,  from  Randolph's  words  in 
tho  letter  referred  to,  tliat  ho  entertained  great 
hopes  of  the  success  of  Morton's  plans. 

Argyle  and  tho  other  confederate  lords,  having 
formed  their  council,!  met  at  Edin-  ^  parliament 
burgh,  and  issued  a  proclamation  summoned, 
for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  10th  June 
But  whilo  they  now  felt  secure  in  tho  possession  of 
the  power  they  had  so  suddenly  acquired,  and 
Morton,  apparently  contented  with  tho  private 
station  into  which  he  had  Bunk,  no  longer  gave 
them  any  uneasiness,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution  not  less  sudden  and  complete  than  that 
to  which  they  owed  their  present  elevation.  The 
mind  of  the  ex-regent  hod  been  occupied  during 
his  retirement  with  other  subjects  than  those  of 
agriculture  and  gardening,  to  which  he  feigned  to 
be  so  much  devoted.  He  had  been  plotting  his 
own  return  to  power,  if  not  under  tho  name  of 
regent,  at  least  with  an  authority  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  wielded  while  he  enjoyed  that  title. 
Having  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Mar,  the  son  of  tho  regent  of 
that  name,  and  the  nephew  of  Alexander  Erskine, 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  he  represented 
to  that  young  nobleman,  then  in  his  twentieth 
year,  that  being  by  hereditary  right  entitled  to  the 
governorship  of  Stirling  Castle,  ho  was  suffering 
great  injustice  at  tho  hands  of  hi*  uncle,  who 
ought  now  to  resign  to  him  the  command  of  that 
fortress  and  the  custody  of  the  king's  person.  He 
hinted  that  ho  long  as  his  uncle  continued  to 
usurp  these  important  trusts,  he,  and  not  the  young 
earl,  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Mar.  He  declared  that  this  was  an  in- 
dignity to  which  the  carl  ought  not,  in  justice 
to  himself,  any  longer  to  submit,  especially  when 
by  one  bold  effort  he  might  place  himself  in 
his  rightful  position  — an  attempt  in  which,  if 
necessary,  he  would  be  seconded  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  assisted  by 
the  counsel  of  his  uncles,  the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh 
and  Cambuskenneth. 

These  promptings,  so  flattering  to  the  love  of 
enterprise  naturul  at  his  age,  wcro  not  lost  on  the 
youthful  nobleman.  On  the  26th  April,  attended 
by  his  customary  retinue,  he  repaired  to  the  castle, 
and  being  admitted  as  usual  without  suspicion, 
he  remained  there  for  the  night.  Rising  early 
in  tho  morning,  and  assembling  his  attendants 
under  tho  pretence  of  going  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, he  proceeded,  along  with  the  two  abbots 
his  uncles,  to  the  gates,  where  they  were  met  by 
Eiskine,  who  had  gone  to  let  them  out.   He  was 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  the  Earl  Morton  to  Lord 
Jiurghk-v,  28th  March,  1578. 

t  MS."  Record  of  tho  Privy  Council,  In  Eegii'*r-bou*i 
Edinburgh,  21th  March,  1577-8. 
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immediately  surrounded  by  the  whole  party.  Mar 

forcibly  took  possession  of  tho  keys;  the  abbots 

branded  him  as  a  usurper;  and,  beforo  his  shouts 

of  "  treason"  could  briug  the  garrison  to  his  assist- 

tv-  v  ir  ance,  he  was  expelled  from  tho 
Jne  Earl  or  '  .  •  .  »T  ••  • 

liar  sains     castle,  of  which  Mar  immediately 

poMvosion  of    took  possession  ;  and  placing  new 
fiurlingtv.;t.  at  the  gatcSf  iuduoed  t]l0 

garrison  without  difficulty  to  swear  fidelity  to 
Liiu  as  tlie  governor,  and  thus  remained  at  once 
master  of  tho  fortress  and  custodier  of  the  young 
kanff. 

When  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  ovcut 
reached  the  council,  at  Edinburgh,  they  rode  in  a 
body  to  Stirling,  and,  presenting  themselves  at 
the  gates  of  the  castle,  demanded  admittance. 
This,  however,  Mar  refused,  unless  they  chose  to 
come  one  by  one,  each  accompanied  by  not  more 
than  a  single  attendant.* 

Thus  repulsed,  the  council  assembled  at  Stirling, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  nobleman 
to  repair  thither  with  more  than  a  certain  limited 
number  of  armed  attendants— numely,  an  earl  with 
twenty-four,  a  lord  with  sixteen,  and  a  baron  with 
six.  in  the  meantime,  however,  they  sent  secret 
orders  to  assemble  the  whole  of  their  own  forces,  f 

At  the  earnest  desire  of  the  king,  a  reconciliation 
took,  place  between  Mar  and  his  uncle,  when  it  was 
tgrtcd  that  the  former  should  retain  the  custody 
of  the  Castlo  of  Stirling  and  of  tho  king's  person  ; 
while  to  the  latter  was  assigned  the  keeping  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  with,  however,  free  access  to 
Lis  majesty  at  all  times. 

Xo  change  had  as  yet  been  made  in  the  govern- 
mi.fi  I  of  the  country,  which,  notwithstanding  these 
transactions  at  Stirling,  might  immediately  have 
w-sumcd  its  functions,  as  if  no  such  event  had  taken 
place  ;  but  Morton,  who,  though  he  had  hitherto 
kept  in  the  background,  was  universally  suspected 
of  having  prompted  Mar's  enterprise  for  tho  fur- 
therance of  his  own  ambitious  designs,  was  now 
once  more  to  appear  on  the  scene,  and  to  wield, 
under  a  different  name,  a  power  greater  than  that 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  Tho  king  and  his 
advisers  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  council  to  bo 
held  at  Stirling  on  the  10th  June,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  business  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  which  was  to  assemble 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  ensuing  month.  To  this 
meeting  Morton  was  specially  invited  by  a  letter 
from  the  king, — a  preconcerted  measure  probably 
contrived  by  Morton  himself,  and  brought  about 
through  the  influence  of  Mar  and  other  friends 
who  were  near  tho  king's  person.  The  summons 
was  of  course  readily  obeyed ;  and  Morton,  setting 
out  at  midnight  with  a  small  retinue,  was  admitted 
into  Stirling  Castlo  by  Murray  of  Tullibardinc. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  Morton  was,  out  of 
respect  for  his  former  high  position,  elected  pre- 
sident ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  he  gained  a  com- 

•  113.  CsJderwood,  British  Museum,  r.  10GI ;  Caldcr- 

Historic,  vol.  Ui.  p.  408. 
t  Ibid. 


plcto  ascendancy  in  tho  council,  as  well  as  over 
Mar  and  tho  young  monarch.*  By  advice  of  tho 
council,  the  Abbot  of  Dunfcrmlino  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  king  to  Elizabeth,  with  in- 
structions to  thank  her  lor  the  great  favour  with 
which  she  hud  ever  regarded  him,  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  and 
"  to  propose  a  stricter  league  for  their  mutual 
defence  aud  the  maintenance  of  true  religion."  t 

The  time  appoiuted  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
now  drew  near;  hut  Morton,  who  p|ftc,.  0f  meet- 
never  quitted  the  castle,}  uuwill-    in?  »f  |>arU:i- 
ing  either  to  leave  the  king  be-   n'"m  <] ""SotL 
hind,  or  to  carry  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  tho 
bpposito  faction  was  bo  strung,  persuaded  tho  king 
to  issue  a  proclamation  changing  the  place  of 
meeting  to  the  great  hull  in  Stirling  Castle. 

Argyle  and  his  party,  dreading  the  growing 
power  of  Morton,  w  ho  had  virtually  both  the  king 
and  the  caatlc  in  his  keeping,  were  ihwolution  of 
not  less  alarmed  than  offended  at  Arg)  1.-  nnd  lus 
this  change ;  and  forthwith  atscm-  li;»ty. 
hling  in  the  capital,  they  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  they  would  on  no  account  attend  a 
}>arliamcnt  assembled  within  a  fortress  held  by 
their  enemies,  and  v*  here  consequently  "men  might 
not  declare  their  minds  freely."  This  new  mea- 
sure occasioned  not  less  dissatisfuction  among  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  The  residence  of  the  king 
at  a  distance  from  his  capital  had  long  been  felt  as 
a  grievance ;  but  when  they  learned  that  the  par- 
liament was  also  to  be  removed  to  Stirling,  their 
discontent  broke  out  into  open  complaint,  and  ru- 
mours, however  absurd  and  incredible,  if  fitted  tc 
excite  public  feeling  against  tho  king's  advisers, 
were  eagerly  received  and  propagated.  That  tho 
king  was  detained  as  a  prisoner— that  he  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  England — that  tho  new  parliament 
intended  to  dissolve  the  ancient  league  with  France 
— that  the  country  was  to  be  betrayed  into  tho 
hands  of  the  English  queen — were  among  the 
reports  which  obtained  circulation,  aud  kept  the 
public  mind  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 

In  this  emergency  the  council  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  the  name  of  the  king,  declaring  that  the 
royal  residence  Lad  been  fixed  at  Stirling  in  con- 
formity with  his  majesty's  own  desire ;  that  no 
change  whatever  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country  had  ever  been  contemplated  ;  and  that  the 
parliament  about  to  assemble  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  pass  such  acts  as  might  tend  to 
promote  the  honour  of  God,  the  safety  of  the  king, 
and  tho  good  of  the  country.  This,  however,  did 
not  allay  the  ferment.  Tho  fears  and  suspicions 
that  had  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
were  exaggerated  and  confirmed  by  the  determined 
attitude  of  the  lords  then  at  Edinburgh.  There 

•  MS.  Cnlderwood,  British  Miiioum,  aywough,  4735, 
p.  1061 ;  also  original  draft,  State  Taper  Office,  Articles 
delivered  by  Argyle,  Atlioll,&c,  to  Ixtrd  Lindsay ;  Tytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  34. 

t  MS.  Draft,  SUUo  Taper  Office,  18th  June,  1578  •  ibid. 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  »  Morton  remained  in  the 
eutell,  the  rcrt  of  the  nobilitic  in  the  toun." 
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they  had  resolved  to  remain,  to  content  them- 
selves with  sending  a  deputation  to  Stirling  to 
protest  against  the  legality  of  a  parliament  in 
which  freedom  of  discussion  was  impossible,  and 
to  petition  the  king  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  a 
fitter  time  and  place. 

Morton,  who  had  now  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
Morton  again  direction  of  affairs,  was  not  to  bo 
in  power.  turned  from  his  purpose  by  this 
opposition;  and  on  t lie  day  appointed  (tho  16th 
July)  the  parliament  assembled  within  the  great 
hall  of  Stirling  Castle.  The  king,  arrayed  in  his 
robes  of  state,  opened  the  session  in  a  short  speech, 
Meeting  of  w  hich  was  no  sooner  concluded 
parliament,  than  tho  Earl  of  Montrose  and 
Lord  Lindsay  presented  themselves  as  commis- 
sioners from  the  Earls  of  Argylc  and  Atholl,  and 
their  adherents,  in  whose  names  Lindsay  protested 
that  nothing  done  by  this  convention  should  pre- 
judge the  nobility,  their  heirs,  successors,  and 
posterity,  of  their  liberties  granted  by  his  majesty's 
predecessors ;  because,  being  held  within  a  fortress, 
it  was  not  a  free  parliament,  that  it  had  conse- 
quently not  the  authority  of  a  parliament,  and  all 
its  proceedings  should  be  held  null  and  void.  He 
further  protested  for  remedy  of  law  in  case  it  were 
otherwise.-  Morton,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Atholl 
tho  chancellor,  filled  his  place,  now  commanded 
Lindsay  and  Montrose  to  take  their  own  places. 
Lindsay  replied  that  they  would  do  so  if  com- 
manded by  the  king,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  the 
king  having  repeated  the  command,  they  obeyed, 
after  having  taken  instruments  that  they  did  so  at 
the  command  of  the  king.  After  a  sermon  preached 
by  John  Duncauson,  th  c  minister  of  tho  kin  it's 
household,  and  a  speech  by  Morton,  the  parliament 
was  proceeding  to  the  election  of  the  lords  of  the 
Article-,  when  they  were  again  interrupted  by 
Lindsay,  who  once  more  protested  that  every  net 
of  such  a  parliament  was  illegal  and  null,  and  ridi- 
eulcd  the  choosing  of  the  lords  of  the  Articles  as  a 
farce.  Morton,  now  losing  all  command  of  temper, 
gave  vent  to  his  fury  in  a  fierce  invective  against 
Lindsay,  whom,  unmindful  of  the  royal  presence, 
and  in  violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  assembly,  ho 
loaded  with  abuse.  "  Think  ye,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  is  a  court  of  churls  or  brawlers  ?  Take  your 
own  place,  and  thank  God  that  tho  king's  youth 
keeps  you  safe  from  his  resentment." — "  I  have 
served  the  king  in  his  minority,"  replied  Lindsay, 
as  faithfully  as  the  proudest  among  ye ;  and  I 
think  to  serve  his  grace  no  less  truly  in  his  ma- 
jority." On  this  Morton  was  observed  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  the  king,  who  immediately  rising, 
confused  and  blushing,  gave  utterance  to  a  short 
speech,  which  had  no  doubt  been  concocted  for  him 
by  Morton  beforehand,  in  anticipation  of  Lindsay's 
protest.  "  Lest  any  man,"  ho  said,  "should  judge 
this  not  to  be  a  free  parliament,  I  declare  it  free ; 
and  those  who  love  me  will  think  as  I  think."  f 

•  Caldenvood,  vol.  iii.  p.  413. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  411;  also  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum, 
pp.  1062,  100). 


Lindsay  being  thus  silenced,  the  business  pro- 
ceeded without  further  interruption.  The  resig- 
nation of  Morton  was  formally  accepted,  and  the 
king's  assumption  of  tho  government  ratified  and 
confirmed.  A  new  council  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  tho  Earl  of  Morton,  who  sat  as  chief;  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Atholl,  Lennox,  Rothes,  Glencairn, 
Eglinton,  and  Buchan  ;  the  Lords  Boyd,  Ochiltree, 
and  Cathcart,  and  the  Abbots  of  Dryburgh  and 
Cambuskenneth.  It  was  enacted  that  this  council 
should  continue  in  office  until  further  order  should 
be  taken  by  parliament ;  that  they  should  bold 
their  sittings  at  Stirling,  or  at  such  other  place  as 
the  king  might  select  as  his  residence  for  the  time; 
that  four  should  remain  with  tho  king  by  course 
for  two  months,  beginning  with  Morton,  Lennox, 
Boyd,  and  Cambuskenneth,  but  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  rest  to  remain  with  the  king, 
if  they  pleased,  during  the  wholo  year ;  that  three 
should  subscribe  along  with  the  king  all  public 
acts  and  deeds  issued  in  his  name ;  and  that,  in 
tho  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  George  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Peter  Young  should  subscribo  such  things 
as  belonged  to  his  office.  A  full  discharge  was 
also  given  to  Morton  for  all  his  acts  and  intromis- 
sions during  tho  regency.' 

In  the  meantime,  Montrose  had  withdrawn  from 
the  hall  and  ridden  hastily  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
having  joined  the  lords  of  his  party,  he  affirmed 
that  ho  was  the  bearer  of  secret  instructions  from 
the  king,  commanding  his  subjects  to  assemble  in 
arms,  and  rescue  him  from  tho  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Morton  and  his  faction.   There  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
but  it  was  readily  believed  by  the  citizens,  who, 
dreading  a  renewal  of  tho  tyranny  of  their  old 
oppressor,  flew  to  arms,  and  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  deliver  their  sovereign  and  their  country 
from  tho  odious  usurpation  of  a  traitor,  who  hod 
bartered  their  independence  for  English  gold. 
Highly  gratified  by  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm, 
Argyle  and  Atholl  sent  an  encouraging  message 
to  tho  citizens,  informiug  them  that  tho  lords 
would  quickly  join  them  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  their  enemies,  and  restore  to  the  king 
that  freedom  of  action  of  which  he  had  been 
treasonably  deprived.    As  a  preliminary  step,  tho 
recusant  lords  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  Mor- 
ton was  accused  of  having,  by  means  of  confede- 
rates, clandestinely  surprised  the  Castle  of  Stirling, 
of  keeping  the  young  king  in  a  state  of  captivity, 
so  that  his  most  faithful  subjects  and  councillors 
could  not  find  access  to  him,  of  arbitrarily  changing 
the  place  of  meeting  of  parliament,  and  of  levying 
troops  in  the  king's  name  for  the  support  of  his 
own  usurped  authority ;  and  they,  therefore,  avowed 
their  determination  to  employ  means  for  setting 
tho  king  at  liberty,  and  saving  the  country  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.   This  declaration  was  cir- 
culated  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  417,  418 ;  draft,  State  IV' 
Office,  Name*  of  tho  King's  Ordinary  Council ;  and  Acts  ol 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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iht  lords  began  to  summon  their  vassals  and  pre- 
pare for  war.* 

Br  retiring  to  Edinburgh,  Montrose  fortunately 
reaped  imprhnumeut;  for  next  day  the  council 
issued  an  order  commanding  him  and  Lindsay, 
nnder  pain  of  rebellion,  to  confino  themselves  to 
their  lodgings.t    Lindsay,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind, was  constrained  to  obey ;  but,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  dayB,  he  departed  without  having  obtaiucd 
permission, — an  act  of  disobedience  which  seems 
to  bavo  been  overlooked,  as  Lindsay,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  occurred,  was  suspected  of  a  leaning 
U  Morton's  faction.  J 
Argyle  and  Atholl,  having  assembled  their  feudal 
rrepantions    retainers,  joined  the  armed  citi- 
I or  civil  war.    zcns  and  occupied  the  capital,  in 
contemptuous  disregard  of  an  order  from  the  Privy 
Council,  commanding  them,  under  pain  of  treason, 
to  depart   from  Edinburgh  within  twenty-four 
Lours.    The  most  activo  preparations  for  hostilities 
now  commenced  on  both  sides;  noblemen  sum- 
moned their  armed  vassals,  private  citizens  flew 
to  arms,  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations 
were  issued  by  the  opposing  factions,  and  the 
country  seemed  once  more  on  the  evo  of  being 
desolated  by  civil  war.     Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the 
KnglUh  ambassador,  laboured  earnestly  to  bring 
about  a  pacification.    On  the  11th  August,  how- 
ever, Argyle  and  Atholl  marched  out  of  Edin- 
burgh with  one  thousand  followers;  and  such 
were  the  zeal  and  alacrity  of  their  adherents,  that 
when  they  had  reached  Falkirk,  two  days  after- 
wards, they  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men.    Before  them  was 
carried  a  banner  of  blue  silk,  on  which  was  painted 
the  figure  of  a  boy  looking  through  a  grated 
window,  with  the  inscription — 

"  Liberty  I  crave-. 
And  cannot  it  have."  i 

This  of  course  was  meant  to  represent  the  yonng 
king  as  held  in  captivity  by  Morton,  and  under- 
neath was  written  a  declaration  expressing  the 
resolution  of  the  combatants  to  sot  him  free  or  die 
in  the  attempt. 

Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed boldness  and  activity.  Under  his  direction, 
Angus,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  issued  a  proclamation 
setting  forth  his  commission  to  convene  the  lieges 
at  Stirling  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  armed  for 
war  and  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  for  the 
defence  of  the  king's  person  against  certain  dis- 
obedient persons  who  had  risen  in  arms  and  levied 
troops,  to  the  danger  of  the  prince  and  the  disturb- 

•  MS.  Letter.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  f»l.  101, 
Lord  JIunsdon  to  Burghlcy,  19th  August,  1578,  Berwick ; 
ivtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  36  ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

t  318.  Books  of  Privy  Council,  Register-house,  Edin- 
hr;h,  17th  July,  1578. 
I  Caldenrood,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

}  US.  Letter,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  101,  Lord  Hunsdon  to 
Bushier,  19th  August,  1578,  Berwick  ;  Tj  tier,  vol.  viii. 
p.  3». 


ance  of  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  kingdom.* 
The  king  also,  though  detesting  the  new  guardian- 
ship under  which  he  was  placed,  and  especially 
dreading  the  stern  and  haughty  bearing  of  Morton, 
who  now  wielded  the  wholo  power  of  the  state,  was 
constrained  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  it 
was  his  own  free  choice  to  reside  at  Stirling,  that 
he  was  under  no  manner  of  restraint,  and  that  ho 
was  satisfied  with  the  attendance  of  Mar,  in  whom 
he  could  place  more  confidence  than  in  those  per- 
sons who  were  now  raising  such  commotions  in  the 
country.  When  this  proclamation  reached  Edin- 
burgh, the  lords  of  Argyle's  party  would  not  allow 
it  to  bo  published.!  Angus  speedily  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  five  thousand  men, 
and  with  these  he  directed  his  march  towards 
Falkirk,  where  the  opposing  force  had  halted,  and 
encamped  within  their  view,  on  the  opi>osito  sido 
of  the  Carron.  His  army,  though  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Argyle  and  Atholl,  consisted 
chiefly  of  men  of  higher  rank,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  acting,  nominally  at  least,  under  the  royal 
authority;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  many  of  them 
had  takeu  up  arms  rather  in  obedience  to  tho 
king's  command  than  from  any  favour  to  Mor- 
ton, and  declared  that  they  would  not  strike 
a  single  blow  against  the  opposite  party.  \  Skir- 
mishing had  commenced  between  Interposition 
tho  advanced  posts  of  tho  two  °f  lWc». 
armies,  and  a  general  engagement  seemed  about  to 
take  place,  when  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  accompanied 
by  two  of  tho  principal  ministers  of  tho  kirk,  Mr. 
James  Lawson  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  presented 
himself  on  the  field,  and  in  the  namo  of  his  mistress, 
tho  queen,  onco  more  interposed  for  tho  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  $  A  lengthened  and  acrimonious 
discussion  ensued,  during  which  au  incident  oc- 
curred which,  though  in  itself  of  comparatively 
little  public  importance,  had  probably  a  great  edict 
on  the  minds  of  both  armies,  and  contributed 
towards  the  result  of  the  negotiations.  One  Tait, 
a  Teviotdule  man  and  a  follower  of  Ker  of  Cessford, 
who  belonged  to  Argyle's  party,  boastfully  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  lines,  and  challenged 
any  horseman  of  tho  opposite  party  to  single  com- 
bat. The  challenge  was  accepted  by  ono  of  tho 
followers  of  the  Master  of  Glammis,  named  John- 
ston, and  a  small  plain  by  the  river's  side,  within 
sight  of  the  horsemen  of  both  armies,  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  action.  At  the  first  charge  Tait 
fell  mortally  wounded,  leaving  his  comrades  dis- 
heartened by  what  would  probably  be  considered 
by  many  of  them  as  an  evil  omen,  while  by  some 
of  the  opposite  party  it  would  be  esteemed  a  token 
of  success. 

The  mediation  of  Bowes  was  ultimately  success- 
ful, and  peace  was  for  tho  present  rai.ific!ltion> 
restored.     Various  circumstances 
conduced  to  this  result    Morton  was,  not  without 

•  Cnldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 

t  Aikiuan's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

2  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  4'24. 

I  Ibid.;  also  MS.,  Calderwood,  p.  1071. 
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reason,  distrustful  of  his  troops ;  while  Argyle  and 
Atholl  were  convinced  that,  even  if  successful  in 
their  first  encounter,  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
follow  up  their  victory.    To  obtain  possession  of 
Stirling  Castle  appeared  at  once  essential  and  im- 
practicable, as  Morton,  besides  his  own  resources, 
which  were  great,  could  reckon  on  support  to  any 
necessary  amount  from  the  Queen  of  England.  j\n 
agreement  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  in  which  he  declared  that,  "  foreseeing 
the  wreck  and  calamity  with  which  the  realm 
shall  bo  afflicted,  if  the  present  division  and  appa- 
rent trouble  be  suffered  further  to  proceed  :  there- 
fore, with  advice,  consent,  and  mature  deliberation 
of  the  lords  of  our  secret  council  •  •  •  wo  have 
pronounced,  declared,  statute,  nr.d  ordained,  and  by 
these  letters  declare  statute,  and  ordain  as  follow- 
cth :— First,  that  all  hostility  shall  without  any 
delay  cease ;  all  forces  be  dissolved,  except  some 
bands  of  horsemen  already  retained  upon  our 
charges,  which  bands  we  will  shall  only  bo  em- 
ployed for  the  quietness  of  our  borders,  and  others 
our  affairs,  and  not  against  the  lords  at  Linlithgow, 
or  any  of  their  adherents  in  this  late  action.  For- 
asmuch as  we  understand,  and  arc  thoroughly 
persuaded,  that  the  lords  convened  at  Edinburgh 
took  arms  for  the  love  and  tender  affection  they 
bare  to  us,  we  accept  and  allow  the  same  since  the 
tenth  of  June  last  as  good  services  done,  and  all 
the  parties  and  adherents  in  the  same  are  accepted 
by  us  as  good  subjects  and  servants.  We  will  that 
our  right  trusty  cousin  and  counsellor,  the  Earl  of 
Argylo,  shall  remain  with  our  council,  find  be  lodged 
within  our  castle  at  Stirling,  with  the  like  number 
as  any  other  nobleman  is  lodged  therein,  saving 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  hath  the  custody  thereof; 
and  that  the  said  Earl  of  Argyle  shall  havo  the 
like  access  unto  us  and  our  ear  as  any  other  noble- 
man about  us  shall  have.    We  will  likewise  that 
the  Earl  of  Montrose  and  I-ord  Lindsay  shall  be 
added  to  our  council,  as  two  of  the  three  appointed 
by  our  late  act  of  parliament,  and  the  third  to  be 
nominated  when  we  think  time.    We  will  call 
eight  noblemen,  with  advice  of  our  dearest  sister 
and  cousin,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  by  their 
counsel  and  assistance,  (>'od  willing,  before  the  first 
day  of  May  next,  we  will  take  order  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  our  nob'iity  to  by  united,  for  all  actions 
and  griefs  fullen  anion';'  them  by  occasion  of  these 
troubles,  and  final  ending  of  the  same.  •  •  •  Our 
will  and  pleasure  in,  that  "all  the  noblemen, 
barons,  and  gentlemen,  our  subjects,  coining  to  us 
to  do  their  dutiful  services  and  good  offices,  shall 
be  admitted  to  otir  presence  nnd  free  speech,  as  to 
good  subjects  appcrtaineth.  •   •  •  Ciiven  under 
our  signet,  and  subscribed  by  us,  with  ndvice  of 
the  lords  of  our  secret  council  present.    At  Stir- 
ling, the  15th  day  of  August,  and  of  our  reign  the 
twelfth  year,  1578."  * 

Though  this  agreement  was  signed  by  both 
parties,  their  reconciliation  was  only  apparent. 
The  arbitrary  rulo  of  Morton,  and  his  attempts  to 
♦  CaUcrwood,  vol.  tii.  pp.  424,  425. 


humble  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  country,  were 
still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Annie  and  Lis 
party,  who,  naturally  dreading  the  consolidation  of 
his  power,  laboured  to  undermine  it ;  but,  after  a 
scene  of  angry  contention  and  mutual  accusation, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  their  animosities  wire 
for  the  present  hushed  up,  though  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  a  cordial 
reconciliation. 

To  celebrate  and  cement  this  agreement,  Morton 
invited  the  principal  lords,  including  those  who 
had  so  recently  been  his  opponents,  to  n  sumptuous 
banquet,  immediately  after  which,  Atholl,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  guests,  was  seized 
with  violent  sickness,  and  four  Dcalh  of  A,I,nU- 
days  afterwards  died  at  Kincardine.    The  sud- 
denness of  the  distemper,  its  apparent  connection 
with  the  banquet,  and  the  coufii  motion  of  Morton's 
position,  which  would  obviously  have  resulted  from 
the  removal  of  such  a  formidable  rival,  excited,  if 
they  did  not  justify,  a  suspicion  of  poison,  which  wn» 
universally  entertained,  and  publicly  expressed, 
particularly  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  earl, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  Morton  of  having 
wilfully  occasioned  his  death.    Morton,  however, 
who  was  not  ignorant  of  these  accusations,  either 
strong  in  conscious  innocence,  or  relying  on  his 
power  of  crushing  his  accusers,  treated  the  impu- 
tation with  contempt.    In  the  meantime  the  body 
wna  opened,  nnd  the  contents  of  the  stomach  exa- 
mined by  a  learned  committee  of  physicians,  snr- 
geons,  and  apothecaries,  put  on  oath,  but  they 
could  not  agree  in  their  verdict.   Some  confidently 
affirmed  that  the  presence  of  poison  was  palpable 
and  undeniable;  others  as  confidently  denied  the 
presenco  of  any  deleterious  substance  whatever. 
Among  the  latter  was  ])r.  Preston,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  who  in  the  heat  of 
the  discussion,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  was  rash  enough  to  taste  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.    He  was  immediately  taken  ill, 
and,  though  saved  with  some  difficulty  from  falling 
a  victim  to  his  experiment,  his  health  was  never 
afterwards  completely  re-established.*    From  this 
dispute  wc  may  form  some  conception  of  the  loir 
state  of  chemical  science  at  that  period.  Analysis 
so  well  understood  at  the  present  day,  would 
quickly,  by  means  of  a  few  simple  but  infallible 
tests,  have  placed  tho  matter  bey  ond  the  reach  of 
doubt.    As  it  was,  the  doctor's  sudden  and  con- 
tinued sickness  served  greatly  to  strengthen,  and, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  fully  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  of  Morton's  guilt ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  institute  proceedings  against  him. 

The  office  of  chancellor,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Atholl,  was  conferred  upon  Ar-  Arjrylc  nppointrd 
gyle,  who  in  consequence  became  clmnrtlkr. 
more  reconciled  to  the  supremacy  of  his  rival  in  the 
king's  council.  Morton  was  now  at  peace  with  all 
parties,  and  fully  re-instated,  though  under  a  differ- 
ent name,  in  all  the  power  he  had  formerly  enjoytd. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  reconciliation, 
•  Cnldenrood,  v©l.  iii.  p.  *43. 
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few  experienced  and  intelligent  observers  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  present  state  of  matters  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  Such  fii>{»ears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  Scottish  affairs.  In  a  letter 
sddreased  to  Borghley  from  Edinburgh,  shortly 
before  his  return  to  tho  English  court,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:—"  By  my  common  letters  to  the 
lords  of  her  majesty's  council,  the  weltering  estate 
of  this  realm,  that  now  attendeth  but  a  tide  for  a 
new  alteration  of  the  court,  will  appear  to  your 
lordship,  and  how  necessary  it  is  in  this  change 
approaching,  and  in  the  confederacies  presently 
knitting,  to  get  some  hold  for  her  majesty  amongst 
them."* 

These  apprehensions  were  partly  grounded  on 
the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland  itself  at  the  time, 
but  had  probably  still  more  emphatic  reference  to 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  and  the  schemes  then  concerted  for  the 
restoration  of  Mary  and  the  re-establishment  of 
Romish  supremacy. 

The  return  of  Morton  to  power  had  at  first  given 
great  pleasure  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded  that  event 
as  highly  favourable  to  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  she  was  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  dangers, 
both  within  and  without,  by  which  his  govern- 
ment was  threatened,  and  which  in  so  short  a  time 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  and  disastrous  close.  On  tin- 
other  hand,  the  present  crisis  in  Scottish  affairs  was 
looked  on  by  tho  Roman  Catholic  party  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  one  eminently  favourable  to  an 
attempt  to  restore  their  ancient  faith.  The  Bishop 
of  Ross,  who  had  never  ceased  to  exert  himself  for 

Intriguea  of  the  lno  promotion  of  this  object,  in 

Biihop  of  Kos*.  connection  with  the  liberation  and 
restitution  of  his  mistress,  was  now  on  the  con- 
tinent, intriguing  with  the  courts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  and  calling  on  them  to  unito  with 
the  Pope  at  this  juncturo  to  advance  the  project 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Tho  English 
ministers,  though  they  had  spies  and  informers  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  were  not  apprized  of  the 
extent  of  these  :r.  •  --h:  rations  nntil  accident  threw 
into  the  hands  of  Wahnngham  and  Burghley  n 
packet  of  intercepted  letters  written  in  cipher. 
From  these  it  was  discovered  that  Atholl  had 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  that  at  the  instigation  of  Mary  a 
project  was  set  on  foot  for  seizing  the  young  king 
and  conveying  him  to  France.  It  further  appeared 
that  Henry  III.,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,and  the  Dukeof  Bavaria, with  all  of  whom 
Ross  had  been  in  communication,  had  signified 
their  readinesi  to  unito  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Mary  and  restoring  her  to  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  once  more  establishing  tho  Roman  Catholic 
fcuth  in  that  kingdom.  The  discovery  of  this  for- 
midable conspiracy  excited  consternation  and  alarm 
ia  the  minds  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  ; 

•MS.  Letter,  I$ritL»h  Museum,  Caligula,  c  v.,  f,,t.  W>,  '■ 
Sir  !t.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  3rd  November,  1578,  Edinburgh. 


undoubtedly  contributed  to  hasten  the  catastrophe 
which  ultimately  fell  on  tho  unfortunate  Scottish 
queen,  in  whose  unjust  detention  theso  trouble* 
had  originated. 

Onco  more  secure  in  the  possession  of  power — 
fortified  by  tho  name  and  authority  of  the  young 
sovereign,  whom  he  employed  as  an  instrument  for 
advancing  his  own  ambitious  designs— untuught 
by  experience,  and  incited  by  his  native  cupidity — 
Morton  once  more  ventured  to  lay  his  hand  on  tho 
nobility.  He  had  already  gained  over  to  his  party 
or  crushed  the  most  formidable  of  his  enemies,  and 
there  now  remained  only  the  house  of  Hamilton,  of 
all  his  opponents,  from  whose  power  and  influence 
he  felt  he  had  anything  to  dread  ;  while  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  that  ancient  family  were  viewed 
with  covetous  eyes  by  him  and  his  faction.  Tho 
Duke  of  Chatclhcrault  was  dead,  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  then  hojHlcssly  insane,  had 
been  for  some  time  confined  in  Draffan  Castle, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  the  second  son,  sometimes  mentioned  in 
history  as  Lord  Arbroath,  was  Abbot  of  Abcrbroth- 
wick,  and  acted  as  administrator  of  the  family 
estates ;  the  third,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  was  Com- 
mendator  of  Paisley.  In  tho  event  of  the  pre- 
decease of  Mary  and  of  the  young  king,  Arbroath 
was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  at  that 
time  he  was  reckoned  oneof  the  wealthiest  noblemen 
in  the  kingdom.  His  extensive  estates,  situated 
in  the  Nctherward  of  Clydesdale,  and  comprising 
a  large  portion  of  that  district,  adjoined  to  those 
of  the  Karl  of  Angus,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Ovcrward.  Morton  and  the  Douglases 
had  long  coveted  these  rich  possessions,  thus  con- 
veniently situated  ;  and  a  pretext  was  not  wanting 
for  seizing  and  confiscating  them.  The  melancholy 
condition  of  Arrnn,  the  elder  brother,  precluded 
any  charge  from  being  brought  against  him  ;  but 
the  two  younger  brothers  had  been  accused  of  being 
accessory  to  tho  assassination  of  the  Regents 
Moray  and  Lennox,  and  on  that  charge  had  been 
included  in  the  general  act  of  attainder ;  nnd  as 
the  amnesty  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth  did 
not  extend  to  such  as  had  participated  in  these 
murders,  it  was  determined  to  pro-  p,,  .  ,.,  ,1;,, „r 
ceed against  the  unfortunate  noble-  M mm <  ti  ^..mst 
men  on  the  former  sentence,  and,  Ul,!  lljm"" 
without  any  trial  or  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
to  subject  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  Morton 
found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  council  to  grant 
a  commission  to  himself,  together  w  ith  the  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Kglinton,  and  the  Lords  Ruthven,  Cath- 
cart,  and  Boyd,  to  proceed  against  tho  Hamilton*, 
and  to  seize  on  their  persons  and  estates. • 

Morton  had  calculated  on  this  commission,  and 
was  already  prepared  to  act  upon  it  without  loss  of 
time,  or  giving  his  victims  warning  of  his  intentions. 

•MS.  nritWi  Mt:-rnm,  Culipula,  c.  v.,  fol.  82;  ntso 
drift  of  tho  Kite's  (tih  I:. inaJion  .iiMtn-it  John  Hamilton, 
:  >...it:<;  time  Comwii-:!..:..r  of  Arbr.uti.,  nml  Claud  Hamilton, 
•  kmiw  time  C'oniim'ii'i.itor  "f  l'io>ky,  en  ted  2nd  May,  157'J  ; 
Howes'  Pajicr*  j  Tjthr,  vol.  viii.  p.  41. 
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AVith  tbis  view  he  Lad  previously  hired  a  hand  of 
mercenaries,  whom  ho  assembled  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  and,  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, set  out  at  their  head,  and  marched  towards 
Hamilton.  Fortunately,  the  brothers  had  received 
notice  of  these  transactions,  and  managed,  though 
not  without  much  difficulty,  to  make  their  escape. 
Lord  Arbroath  fled  to  Flanders,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  great  indigence ;  and  Lord  Claud, after 
remaining  under  cover  for  a  short  time,  escaped  into 
England.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Morton  and  Angus 
Siege  of  the  besieged  the  Castle  of  Hamilton, 
I'.isiU'  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
of  Hamilton.  kccpinb,  of  Arthur  Hamilton  of 
Merton.  After  an  unsuccessful  resistance  of  two 
days,  he  offered  to  surrender  on  condition  of  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  other  defenders  being 
spared,  and  pardon  being  secured  to  them  for  all 
past  offences,  with  the  exception  of  the  murder  of 
the  king  and  the  regents,— all  the  three  crimes 
having  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Hamiltons 
without  discrimination.  These  terms  were  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  Merton  was  forced  to  suueuder 
unconditionally.*  He  and  his  companions,  among 
whom  was  a  brother  of  Botlnvcllhaugh,  named 
Arthur,  who  had  assisted  in  the  escape  of  the  mur- 
derer of  the  regent,  were  conveyed  to  Stirling; 
and,  notwithstanding  much  influence  was  em- 
ployed to  save  them,  they  were  all  hanged.  The 
Custlc  of  Draflan  was  next  invested;  but  its 
garrison  having  deserted  during  the  night,  it 
surrcudcrcd  at  the  first  summons.  There  was 
still,  however,  an  obstacle  which  stood  between 
Morton  and  the  gratification  of  his  unscrupulous 
rapacity.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  offences 
of  his  two  brothers,  Arran  at  least  could  be 
convicted  of  no  crime ;  and  consequently  the  fa- 
mily estates,  which  devolved  on  him  as  the  eldest 
son,  could  not  be  kgully  confiscated.  This  ob- 
stacle, however,  was  easily  surmounted  by  a  man  of 
Morton's  unprincipled  character,  wielding  almost 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  In  gross  violation 
of  justice  and  common  sense,  and  by  a  flagrant 
perversion  of  the  law,  it  was  held  that  Arran, 
though  incapable  of  controlling  his  own  actions, 
and  altogether  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on, 
was  nevertheless  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
servants ;  and  as  they  had  refused  obedience  to 
the  king's  summons  to  surrender,  he  was  declared 
Forfriture  of  guilty  of  treason,  and  his  estates 
the  Hamilton*'  were  forfeited.  He  was  conse- 
quently conveyed  to  Linlithgow, 
where  he  and  his  mother  were  kept  in  rigorous 
confinement,  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Lambic,t  a 
coarse  aud  brutal  man,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton.!  Tho  revenues  of  Arbroath 
and  of  his  brother,  Lord  Claud,  were  sequestered; 
uud  even  private  gentlemen  connected  with  the 

•  MS.  Letter  to  Sir  Gcorrc  Bowes,  Ktippo»cd  to  be  from 
Mr.  Archibald  Dougla*.  hdinhuigh,  24th  liny,  15*9,  ropy 
•if  the  time,  UoweV  Papers;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  45;  C'al- 
•Urwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  412. 
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Hamiltons  "  were  forced  to  underlie  tho  law,  and 
pay  great  sums  of  money."  *  The  ruin  of  the  noble 
and  ancieut  house  of  Hamilton  now  seemed  to  be 
complete;  but  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings by  which  it  had  been  brought  about  began  to 
excite  the  fears  of  the  nobility  for  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  their  order.  To  allay  these  appre- 
hensions, which  Morton  well  knew  might  ulti- 
mately endanger  his  own  power,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  king's  name,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  authorised  these  proceedings  against 
tho  Hamiltons  only  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
father  and  of  the  two  regents,  as  he  was  bound  in 
conscience  and  duty  to  do ;  and  that  every  article 
in  the  pacification  should  remain  intact,  f 

Mary  had  beguiled  some  of  the  solitary  hours  of 
her  captivity  in  embroidering  a  rich  vest  for  her 
son,  which  she  sent  him  about  this  time  by  Nauc, 
her  secretary,  together  with  an  affectionate  letter 
and  Borne  valuable  jewels;  but  as  the  letter  was 
addressed  "To  our  loving  son,  James,  Prince  of 
Scotland,"  the  messenger  was  dismissed  without 
being  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  and  carried 
back  the  gifts  to  his  unfortunate  mistress.  | 

Morton  seemed  to  have  obtained  firm  possession  of 
that  power  to  which  he  had  waded  through  so  many 
crimes ;  but  the  day  of  terrible  retribution  was  ap- 
proaching.   The  king  had  now  reached  an  age  at 
w  hich  it  was  found  impossible  to  confine  him  any 
longer  within  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle;  and  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  extremely  dissa- 
tisfied at  the  continued  absence  of  the  sovereign, 
Morton,  to  whose  influence  this  was  ascribed,  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  among  them.    "With  a  view, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  them,  and  yielding  to  a  neces- 
sity which  he  could  no  longer  avert,  he  resolved 
to  comply  with  their  wish  by  removing  the  king 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  assemble.    In  the  midst  of  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  king's  removal,  un  event  occurred 
which,  though  Eteuiiugly  of  no  great  moment  in 
itself,  ultimately  led  to  consequences  of  great 
importance.    This  was  the  arrival  from  France  of 
the  king's  youthful  cousin,  Esmu  Arrival 
Stewart,  commonly  called  Monsieur  of  D'Aubigry. 
D'Aubigny,  the  son  of  John  Stewart,  brother 
of  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  late  regent. 
The  titlo  of  Lord  D'Aubigny  was  derived  from 
the  town  of  Aubigny,  in  Herri,  which  had  ken 
given  to  John  Stewart,  of  the  family  of  Lennox, 
and  had  ever  since  bclouged  to  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  that  house.  §    He  had  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  is  described  as  a  youth  of 
highly  prepossessing  appearance,  good  temper, 
graceful  manners,  and  elegant  accomplishments. 
The  ostensible  objects  of  his  visit  were  to  congra- 
tulate his  royal  relative  on  his  accession,  and  to 
claim  the  estates  and  title  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox; 
but  it  was  rumoured  and  generally  believed  that 

*  Cn'.derwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  442. 
Aikman's  Huchanan,  vol.  iii.  P.  "o. 
Ibid. ;  ltobertMm,  vol.  tip.  6W. 
Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  457 
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he  had  been  sent  over  by  tbe  house  of  Guise,  with 
a  view  to  fill  the  place  of  Atholl,  to  counterbalance 
the  influence  of  Morton,  to  re-organise  tho  French 
party  in  Scotland,  and  renew  that  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  long  been  interrupted  between 
the  two  countries.    This  belief  was  strengthened 
in  the  minds  of  many  by  the  circumstance  that,  on 
hi*  departure,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  ship.    He  was  attended  by  Monsieur 
Mombcrneau,  a  person  distinguished  by  brilliant 
wit,  and  gay  and  sprightly  manners;*  and  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ker,  a  man  of  retired  habits,  who  had 
long  been  his  confidential  servant,  but  who  now, 
from  what  cause  does  not  appear,  was  suspected  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  being  employed  on 
some  secret  mission  by  the  Guises. f 
D'Aubigny  had  not  been  many  days  at  court  ere 
lie  becomes  the  nc  h*0*  captivated  the  affection  of 
kittg'i  favourite,  his  royal  cousin,  who  now  began 
to  exhibit  that  predilection  to  favouritism,  founded 
on  superficial  and  frivolous  qualifications, by  which 
be  was  distinguished  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  a  very 
ihort  time  D'Aubigny  was  created  Earl  of  I<cnnox, 
Is  made  Earl    the  king  having  induced  his  grand- 
©f  Lmiiiox.     uncle  to  resign  that  title,  and  ac- 
cept in  its  stead  that  of  Earl  of  March.  To  support 
D'Aubigny  in  his  newly-acquired  rank,  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  tho  temporalities  of  Abei broth- 
wick,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  Lord  John 
Hamilton.  Nor  was  this  all :  James  further  testified 
his  ardent  attachment  to  his  favourite  by  appoint- 
ing him  Governor  of  Dunbatton  Castle,  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guard,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chambcr.J    The  royal  favour,  thus  munificently 
expressed,  had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  courtiers. 
The  favourite  rose  into  high  consideration  ;  Argylc 
and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  hastened  to  pay 
court  to  him,  and  bind  themselves  to  his  service.  5 
About  the  same  time  another  young  man  was  in- 
C    ain  jamct    troduced  to  the  notice  of  the  king, 
stewt  is      Bud  *°011  began  to  participate  with 
introduced  to    Lennox  in  his  favour  and  confi- 
thekin;.       dence.    This  was  Captain  James 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  I-ord  Ochiltree.  The  two 
favourites,  however,  were  of  very  different  charac- 
ter*: Lennox  was  undesigning,  open,  and  generous 
—unsuspicious,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  imposed 
on— affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  be- 
sides excelling  in  almost  all  the  youthful  sports 
ud  pastimes  of  the  age,  and  therefore  fitted  to  be 
in  agreeable  companion  to  the  young  sovereign ; 
but  destitute  of  political  sagacity,  inexperienced 
in  public  business,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  therefore  manifestly  unqualified 
&>r  the  office  of  a  minister  of  state.    Stewart,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  described  as  a  young  man  of 
profligate  habits,  addicted  to  every  vice,  and  re- 
gardless even  of  common  decency.   He  was  fertile 

•  Caldenrooc*,  vol.  iii.  p.  457. 
+  T)  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  60. 
♦Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO. 

iHS  Letter,  British  Museum,  Calnrula,  c.  v.,  fol.  133, 
and  »lw  135,  Bowes  to  Burrhley,  22nd  October,  1579, 
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in  the  formation  of  ambitious  schemes — often  aimed 
at  objects  seemingly  unattainable— and  displayed 
in  the  pursuit  singular  dexterity,  fearless  audacity, 
and  shameless  impudence.  Notwithstanding  this 
dissimilarity  of  character,  the  two  young  courtiers, 
it  is  said,  lived  together  in  harmony,  and  shared 
their  master's  favour  without  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy or  rivalry,  such  as  is  eommou  between 
favourites.* 

The  sudden  elevation  of  D'Aubigny,  the  doubt 
that  hung  over  tho  object  of  his  Ft>ar*  of 
visit  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  and  Eli*-brih. 
the  influence  which  he,  a  Roman  Catholic,  evidently 
possessed  over  the  young  king,  were  sources  of  pro- 
found anxiety,  if  not  of  uctuul  alarm,  to  Elizabeth. 
She  was  haunted  by  the  terror  of  a  French  alliance 
with  Scotland,  and  the  consequent  downfall  of 
English  influence  in  that  country,  and  still  more  by 
the  dread  of  a  Roman  Catholic  league,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Mary  and  the  re-estublishmcnt  of  popery. 
These  fears  were  moi  cover  every  day  increased  by 
the  communications  of  her  secret  agents,  who  were 
employed  in  great  numbers  both  in  Scotland  and 
France.  Unwilling,  however,  to  make  any  public 
demonstration  before  the  objects  of  her  apprehen- 
sion had  assumed  some  definite  and  palpable  form, 
she  resolved  in  the  meantime  to  conteut  herself 
with  sending  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  agent  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  course  of  events.  For 
this  mission  she  selected  Captain  Nicolas  Arrington, 
an  ofliccr  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  who  hud 
already  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  capneity,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance  with  Scottish  affairs.  Ho 
was,  of  course,  entrusted  with  a  double  commission. 
His  open  instructions  were  to  intercede  with  tho 
king  in  favour  of  tho  Hamilton*.  This  would 
afford  him,  it  was  supposed,  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  without  exciting  suspicion  the  sccict 
objects  of  his  mission,  which  were  to  study  the 
character  and  penetrate  the  designs  of  D'Aubigny, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  parties,  and  what  views 
were  entertained  with  respect  to  the  marriage  of 
the  king. t  His  mediation  in  favour  of  the  Hamil- 
ton* completely  failed;  the  king,  probably  by  the 
instigation  of  Morton,  appeared  inflamed  with 
rocntment  against  them,  and  would  consent  to  no 
mitigation  of  their  punishment.  Respecting  the 
marriage  of  the  king,  Arl  ington  wrote  to  Burghley, 
informing  him  that  no  definite  proposal  had  yet 
been  made,  cither  by  D'Aubigny  or  the  council; 
but,  with  regard  to  D'Aubigny  himself,  he  re- 
marked, "It  was  evident  that  the  young  French 
stranger  had  already  won  the  affection  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  and  might  look  for  high  preferment,"  if 
he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  change  his  religion.  J 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment having  arrived,  the  king,  attended  by  his 
favourites,  set  ont  for  Edinburgh.  He  proceeded 
from  Stirling  to  Linlithgow  on  the  29th  September, 

*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
t  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  .50. 
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and,  on  the  following  day,  made  his  entry  into 
Armal  of  the  the  capital.  He  was  accompanied 
kingin  Edin-  by  Morton,  Angus,  Argyle,  Mon- 
burgh.  tnKi  Mar  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  the 
Master  of  Livingston,  and  the  Master  of  Seton, 
and  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  about  two  thousand 
horse.  The  Homes  and  the  Kcrs,  with  about  three 
hundred  horse,  met  him  at  Corstorphinc.  The 
burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  armour,  re- 
ceived him  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  he  alighted, 
and  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  cannon  from 
the  castle.  The  people  of  Leith  met  him  at  a  spot 
called  Quarrell  Holes ;  and  he  reached  the  abbey 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery  from  the  ships  in  the  Firth.* 

The  presence  of  James  in  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom diffused  extraordinary  joy  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  now  fondly  hoped  that  they  were  entering 
on  a  new  era,  in  which  they  should  once  more 
enjoy  tho  blessings  of  peace,  social  order,  and  pros- 
perity, under  the  regular  government  of  their 
ancient  line  of  kings.  Their  satisfaction  was  tes- 
tified, according  to  the  manner  of  that  age,  by 
much  pompous  ceremony  and  a  profusion  of  costly 
pageantry,  much  of  which,  in  these  more  sober  and 
practical  times,  would  be  deemed  idle  and  ridicu- 
lous. These  ceremonies  have  been  described  with 
great  minuteness,  and  with  wonderful  agreement  as 
to  details,  by  most  of  the  historians  of  that  period, 
and  present  us  with  a  variety  of  curious  particulars, 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of 
llecq>tion  of  manners  and  customs.  "  The  king 
the  king.  made  his  entry  in  Edinburgh," 
says  Culdcrwood,  in  his  quaint  and  graphic  manner, 
"  at  the  West  Port  upon  Friday,  the  17th  October. 
He  was  received  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
under  a  pompous  pole  of  purple  velvet.  That  port 
presented  to  him  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  deciding 
the  plea  between  the  two  women  who  contended 
for  the  young  child,  and  the  servant  that  presented 
the  sword  to  the  king  with  the  child.  After  he 
had  entered  in  at  the  port,  Mr.  John  Sharpe  made 
an  harangue  in  Lat  in.  The  Provost,  Baillies,  Trea- 
surer, Dean  of  Guild,  rode  with  foot  mantles;  the 
rest  of  the  council,  and  other  honest  men  of  tho 
town,  about  three  hundred,  clothed  in  velvet,  satin, 
and  silks,  and  twenty-four  officers,  clothed  in  black, 
were  there  also  at  his  entry.  At  the  old  port  of 
the  Strait  Bow  hung  a  glorious  globe,  which 
opened  artificially  as  the  king  came  by,  wherein 
was  a  young  boy  presenting  tho  keys  of  the  town 
to  his  majesty,  all  made  of  massive  silver,  and 
were  presently  received  by  one  of  tho  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council.  The  musicians  sang  the  twentieth 
Psalm,  and  others  played  upon  the  viols.  When 
ho  camo  down  to  the  Old  Tolbooth,  the  fore-face 
whereof  was  covered  with  painted  deals,  there  he 
saw  the  crafts'  standards  and  pinsclls  [pcnoncellcs] 
set,  and  four  fair  young  maids  representing  the 
four  cardinal  virtues — Justice,  Temperance,  For- 
titude, and  Prudence,  or,  us  others  report,  Peace, 
Justice,  Plenty,  and  Policy.  Every  one  of  them  had 
•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  457,  468. 


an  oration  to  the  king.  The  wheel  of  fortune  was 
burned  with  powder.  When  he  came  down  over 
against  the  Great  Kirk,  Dame  Religion  desired  his 
presence,  so  he  lighted  at  tho  lady's  steps,  and 
went  into  the  Great  Kirk.  Mr.  James  Lawsone 
made  an  exhortation  upon  Psalm  second,  verse 
tenth,  and  exhorted  the  king  and  the  subjects  to 
do  their  duty,  to  enter  in  league  and  covenant  with 
God,  and  concluded  with  thanksgiving.  After  ser- 
mon was  sung  tho  twentieth  Psnlm.  "When  he 
came  to  the  Cross,  there  Bacchus  sat  on  a  puncheon, 
with  his  painted  garment  and  a  flower  garland.  He 
welcomed  the  king  to  his  own  town,  and  drank 
many  glasses,  and  cast  them  among  the  people. 
There  were  there  run  three  puncheons  of  wine. 
At  the  Salt  Tron  was  described  the  genealogy  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland :  a  number  of  trumpets 
sounded  melodiously,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
«  Wtelefare  to  the  king*  At  the  Nether  Bow  were 
represented  the  conjunction  of  the  planets,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  his  nativity,  and  Ptolcmtrus  de- 
scribing his  beauty  and  fortunes  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  influence  of  the  stars.  From  the  West 
Port  to  the  Nether  Bow,  all  the  stairs  on  the 
High  Street  were  covered  with  tapestry,  cards,  and 
boards.  Many  were  hurt  on  the  streets  through 
throng.  From  the  Nether  Bow  he  went  to  the 
abbey.  Tho  town  of  Edinburgh  presented  him 
with  a  cupboard  worth  six  thousand  merks."  • 

Throughout  all  the  solemnities  nnd  ceremonies  of 
this  reception,  the  king  publicly  exhibited  his 
partiality  to  his  favourite,  Lennox ;  he  was  ever  by 
his  side,  and  wnlked  on  his  right  hand  during  the 
procession,  which  lasted  upwards  of  one  hour.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  and  sumptuous 
apartments  were  provided  for  him  next  to  the 
!  king's  bedchamber.  These  tokens  of  tho  royal 
\  favour  drew  upon  their  object,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  sycophantish  adulation  of  all  who  had  access 
to  him,  and  expected,  through  his  medium,  to  win 
their  way  to  distinction  at  court.  AVhercver  he 
went  he  was  treated  with  a  consideration  befitting 
the  most  exnlted  rank,  and  eagerly— 

"Followed,  flattered,  sought,  and  »ued." 

The  parliament  assembled,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, on  the  20th  October,  and  Mating  of 
was  opened  with  great  solemnity  parliament, 
by  the  king  in  person,  Angus  carrying  the  crown 
and  Argyle  the  sceptre  ;t  but,  excepting  some 
explanatory  and  declaratory  acts  regarding  the 
Kirk,  no  business  was  transacted  of  any  public  im- 
portance. 

Tho  exalted  rank  which  Lennox  had  so  suddenly 
attained,  the  high  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  tho  nobility,  nnd,  still  more,  his  great 
influence  with  the  king,  began  now  to  give  Morton 
serious  uneasiness.  His  pride  would  not  stoop  to 
pay  court  to  tho  favourite — a  foreigner  and  fin 
upstart — who  owed  his  unmerited  elevation  to  the 
foolish  preference  of  the  king— a  youth  of  fifteen. 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  468,  469. 
t  IWd.i  pp.  469,  480. 
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He  nevertheless  could  not  get  rid  of  the  mortifying 
conviction  that  Lennox  must  be  regarded  as  a  rival, 
who  had  already,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  in 
pushing  him  aside,  and  who  might  ultimately  unite 
with  his  enemies  in  driving  him  from  power. 
Bat  Morton  had  been  accustomed  to  crush  his 
enemies,  not  to  flatter  them ;  he  had  triumphed 
over  all  opposition  during  his  regency;  ho  had 
forced  his  way  back  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  state,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  coalition  of  the 
principal  nobility;  he  had  since  overthrown  and 
ruined  the  ancient  house  of  Hamilton,  not- 
withstanding its  near  connection  with  royalty 
itself ;  and,  confident  in  the  resources  of  his  own 
daring  genius,  he  did  not  despoir  of  being  able  fo 
undermine  the  credit  of  the  fuvouritc.  To  this 
task  he  therefore  addressed  himself  with  his  cha- 
racteristic cunning  and  dexterity. 

Suspicions  had,  from  the  first,  been  entertained 
regarding  the  real  object  of  D'Aubigny's  visit  to 
Scotland.    These  Morton  now  took  care  to  revive 
and  strengthen.    By  means  of  his  friends,  reports 
were  industriously  circulated  that  Lennox  was 
actually  a  secret  agent  tent  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
;(.e  young  king,  if  possible,  to  embrace  popery,  and 
of  subverting  the  established  religion  of  the  country, 
lu  proof  of  this,  sundry  facts  were  brought  pro- 
minently forward  and  strongly  insisted  on.  Len- 
nox himself  was  pmfesscdly  a  Papist ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  accompanied  him  to  Dieppe,  and  had 
remained  in  secret  conference  with  him  for  six 
hr>urs  in  the  ship;*  before  repairing  to  Scotland, 
he  had  held  frequent  consultations  with  the  Bishops 
of  Glasgow  and  Ross,  regarding,  among  other  sub- 
jects, as  was  alleged,  an  association  between  the 
vf'iing  king  and  his  mother  in  the  government,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland;  \ 
though  he  had  been  so  poor  that  his  annual  rents 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thousand  francs, 
and  his  lands  beside*  were  under  mortgage,  yet  he 
had  brought  over  with  him  forty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  in  crowns  and  other  coins;  part  of  this 
money  had  already  been  given  to  Lady  Argylc, 
and  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship  had  suddenly 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  earl. J    From  this 
last  circumstance  it  was  inferred  that  the  money 
was  intended  to  be  employed  in  corrupting  certain 
of  the  nobility.  5   These  rumours  did  not  fail  to 
alarm  the  clergy,  who  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
every  thing  that  seemed  to  them  to  threaten  danger 
to  the  Protestant  Church.    Their  own  fears  were 
speedily  communicated  to  their  congregations ; 
the  cry  of  "  the  Church  in  danger  "resounded  from 
the  pulpits;  solemn  warnings  were  uttered  against 
the  dark  intrigues  of  popery;  and  even  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  in  entertaining  popish  favourites 
at  court  was  condemned  and  lamented. 

•  Ct'Jernood,  to!,  iii.  p.  -MM). 

tliiJ.;  Suite  Taper  Oiilcc,  French  Correspondence, 
Fnlet  to  FaLtinirhaui,  29ih  August,  1-579,  Tarn;  Tytltr, 
v=l  tin.  p.  53.   _  t  ...  _  /fln  JM 


;Cdd«rwo©d,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460,  4C1. 


So  great  was  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
that  the  king  sent  for  the  ministers  Lennox  aU- 
of  the  Kirk,  and  informed  them  juros  popery, 
that  he  had  been  labouring  to  convince  I<cnnox  or 
the  errors  of  pepcry,  and,  finding  him  willing  to  be 
instructed,  was  desirous  that  one  of  their  number 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Their 
choice,  which  met  with  the  king's  approval,  fell 
upon  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Leith,  who  had  not  continued  his  instmetin.is  above 
j  a  few  weeks  ere  Lennox  was,  or  feigned  to  be, 
|  convinced,  publicly  abjured  the  errors  of  the 
[  Romish  creed,  and  professed  himself  a  Protestant 
and  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith.  •  The  prin- 
cipal ground  of  complaint  was  thus  obviated,  but 
the  sincerity  of  Lennox  was  suspected ;  mid  the 
public  jealousy  was  still  farther  augmented  by  the 
publicity  given  to  certain  intercepted  dispensations 
from  the  Pope,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  per- 
mitted to  profess,  subscribe,  or  even  swear  what- 
soever they  pleased,  provided  they  did  so  with  a 
view  privately  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  Church,  f  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  Lennox  to  record  the  fact  that  he  piofcsscd 
him=(  !f  a  Protestant  at  his  death.  J  The  utter 
recklessness  of  all  moral  principle  implied  in  these 
dispensations,  which  entirely  destroyed  nil  confi- 
dence between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
even  when  confirmed  by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
excited  universal  horror  and  apprehension  among 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion,  nnd  led  to 
the  formation  of  that  memorable  bond  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  "  Na-  The  N.v.ic ml 
tioual  Covenant."  This  remarkable  IWmmt. 
document,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Craig, 
consisted  of  an  explicit  abjuration  of  the  errors  of 
the  Romish  Church,  stated  in  detail,  and  a  solemn 
engagement  to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland; 
an  express  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  king, 
"  as  a  comfortable  instrument  of  God's  mercy,  on 
whose  safety  and  good  behaviour"  depended  the 
stability  of  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  an  engage- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  covenanters,  to  defend  his 
;  person  and  authority  with  their  "goods,  bodies, 
and  lives,  in  the  defence  of  Christ's  evangel,  liberties 
of  the  country,  ministrations  of  justice,  and  pun- 
ishment of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within  this 
realm  and  without."  This  bond,  which  was  framed 
in  terms  of  an  oath,  was  subscribed  by  the  king 
and  his  household,  and  all  ranks  of  men  in  the 
realm  were  enjoined  by  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  to  do 
the  li!;e.§ 

These  precautions  undoubtedly  indicated  a  gene- 
ral distrust  in  the  stability  of  the  present  state  of 

•  li«bcri«on,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

t  A i km. in 's  Uurhnn;i!i,  vol.  iii.  p.  "51. 

X  MS.  ]>-U<t.  l!nti»!i  .Milium.  C'nliu'iil.1,  p.  ri.,  ful.  36, 
Bowes  to  ltur^liN-y  ittul  WuUmgluuii,  Kith  May,  ISbO,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Tytlor,  vol  viii.  p.  V,2, 

$  Spottitwood,  p.  309;  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  31 1. 
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the  kingdom  ;  and  many  circumstances  contributed 
to  aggravate  this  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  minds 
of  men  of  far-seeing  political  sagacity.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  national  wealth 
manifested  by  the  extravagantly ,  expensive  pa- 
geants that  attended  the  king's  public  entry  into 
the  capital,  and  the  vust  revenues  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  king  that  he 
1'overty  of  could  not  without  difficulty  uphold 
the  king.  the  dignity  of  his  position :  lie 
could  scarcely  even  provide  for  his  personal  secu- 
rity. The  royal  revenues  had,  during  his  nonngc, 
been  plundered  to  such  an  extent,  by  various 
officials  entrusted  with  their  management,  that  he 
was  unable  to  raise  so  much  as  three  thousand 
pounds  for  the  charges  of  his  household ;  while  the 
nobility,  who  had  risen  in  proportion  as  the  king 
had  lapsed  into  indigence,  "  would  spare  nothing 
they  possessed  to  the  king's  aid  without  deadly 
feud."  •  For  the  safety  of  the  king's  person,  at 
this  period,  when  sudden  and  violent  changes  were 
by  no  means  uncommon,  it  had  been  considered 
advisable  that  the  king  should  be  provided  with 
a  body  guard,  and  should  be  constantly  attended 
by  six  of  his  Privy  Council  in  rotation  j  but  money 
could  not  be  found  to  pay  the  soldiers,  the  coun- 
cillors refused  to  furnish  their  own  table,  and 
the  king  could  not  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance,  so  that  ho  was  frequently  left 
almost  alone,  and  with  no  attendants  but  his  do- 
mestics, f 

A  representation  of  this  wretched  state  of  desti- 
tution, in  which  the  young  king  had  entered  on 
his  government,  had  some  time  before  \  been  made 
to  Elizabeth  by  Elphinstonc,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  English  court  chiefly  for 
this  purpose;  but  tho  queen,  with  her  habitual 
parsimony,  refused  to  lend  the  least  assistance^ 
Since  that  time  the  evil  had  gone  on  increasing, 
while  the  feuds  that  had  arisen  among  the  nobility, 
since  the  arrival  of  Lennox,  had  rendered  it  doubly 
necessary  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of 
the  king's  person. 

The  reports  which  Morton  had  raised  with  a 
view  to  destroy  tho  reputation  of  Lennox,  his 
rival,  were  soon  followed,  probably  in  retaliation, 
by  alarming  rumours  against  himself.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  English  queen,  ' 
respecting  a  plot  for  seizing  the  young  king  and 
conveying  him  to  England.  Morton  immediately 
brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  council, 
indignantly  protested  his  innocence,  and  demanded 
to  be  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  council  unanimously 
declared  their  disbelief  of  the  accusation,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  against  such  as  propagated  false 
reports,  tending  to  produce  discord  between  the 

•  MS.  Briti.h  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  v.,  fol.  155,  copv, 
Memorial  of  the  present  state  of  Scotland,  31»t  December, 
1579 ;  Tytler.  voL  viiL  pp.  63,  5i. 

t  I  bid.  *  30th  July,  1578. 

i  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Demnnda  of  the  Abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Scots,  30lh  Julv, 
1678;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 


king  and  any  of  his  nobility.  Nevertheless,  as 
if  some  suspicion  of  Morton's  guilt  were  secretly 
entertained,  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  which 
had  long  been  iu  abeyance,  was  revived  and  be- 
stowed upon  Lennox;  Alexander  Erskine,  Cap- 
tain of  tho  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  Mor- 
ton's most  inveterate  enemies,  was  appointed  his 
deputy;  a  guard  of  twenty-four  young  noblemen 
was  organized  to  attend  closely  on  the  king,  and 
Lennox  and  Erskine  were  named  as  its  com- 
mandcrs.* 

Morton  was  much  annoyed  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  by  these  arrangements,  which  appeared 
tacitly  to  insinuate  some  doubt  of  his  fidelity  ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  been  made  when  another  rumour 
arose,  which  once  more  threw  the  whole  court  into 
consternation.  Intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
Earl  of  Mar  that  Lennox  and  his  faction  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  for  carrying  off  the  king  to 
Dunbarton,  and  thence  conveying  him  to  France; 
and  the  night  of  the  10th  April  was  named  as  the 
time  fixed  on  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution.* 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  a  confederacy  hnd  been 
formed  by  the  same  party  against  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  him  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  murder  of  the  king's  father.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  then  a  voluntary  exile  in  France, 
and  who  it  was  well  known  was  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  that  horrible  crime,  had  offered,  it  was 
said,  on  promise  of  pardon,  to  produce  the  bond 
entered  into  by  the  murderers,  containing,  among 
other  signatures,  that  of  Morton,  so  that  his  guilt 
could  be  fully  established,  and  his  punishment 
rendered  certain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dreaded  night  of  the  10th 
April  arrived.  The  king  was  then  at  Stirling 
Castle,  and  extraordinary  precautions  were  em- 
ployed to  insure  his  safety.  No  one  was  permitted 
by  Mar  to  have  ncccss  to  him,  and  guards  were 
placed  both  within  aud  without  his  bedchamber. 
Lennox,  iu  well-grounded  alarm,  retired  to  his 
own  apartments,  attended  by  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  threatened  the  last  extremity  of  his 
vengeance  against  any  who  should  attempt  to 
molest  him.  Many  of  his  adherents,  including 
Argyle,  Sutherland,  and  Glencaim,  when  they 
learned  his  danger,  hastened  to  Stirling  Castle,  but 
were  denied  admittance  within  the  gates.  Con- 
I  fusion,  perturbation,  and  terror  reigned  throughout 
the  castle.  A  mysterious  aud  undefined  dread,  ns 
of  sonic  supernatural  agency,  took  possession  of 
the  minds  of  men  but  little  subject  to  the  emotion 
of  fear,  yet  the  night  passed  without  anything  oc- 
curring to  justify  these  apprehensions.  Arrington, 
who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  place,  wrote  to 
Burghley  an  account  of  this  remarkable  scene. 
"The  young  king,"  he  said,  "  is  in  heavy  case,  and 
much  amazed  with  these  troubles,  and  the  more 
by  reason  of  his  great  affection  for  D'Aubigny, 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  rol.  iii.  p.  39. 
t  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  M  S. 
Captain  Arrington  to  Lord  Burgbhy,  16th  April,  15S0, 
Berwick  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  65,  66. 
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whom  he  perceives  the  mark  they  shoot  at.  Mons. 
D'Aubigny,  with  his  faction,  doth  offer  to  abido 
l  he  trial  by  law,  or  otherwise,  in  their  very  persons, 
that  there  was  never  any  such  plot  or  meaning  by 
him,  or  his  consent,  or  by  any  other  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  have  drawn  the  king  either  to  Dunbarton 
or  any  other  sinister  course."  • 

Little  credit  can  be  attached  to  any  of  these 
rumours,  by  which  so  much  uneasiness  was  occa- 
sioned ;  and  we  shall  probably  not  err  widely  from 
the  truth,  if  we  regard  them  as  fabrications  in- 
Tented  and  propagated  by  the  rival  factions  of 
Morton  and  Lennox,  having  no  reality  in  them- 
selves, though  based  on  actual  and  well-known  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  them  an  air  of  probability. 

Lennox,  though  he  vehemently  denied  the  impu- 
tations cast  upon  him,  yet,  with  that  candour 
which  formed  a  marked  feature  of  his  character, 
frankly  admitted  that  he  would  gladly  see  such 
changes  effected  in  the  administration  of  affairs  as 
would  protect  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  the 
depredations  of  parties  whom  Morton  and  Mar 
had  thrust  into  office. 

Elizabeth,  however,  who  attached  more  import- 
ance to  these  mutual  accusations  than  they  pro- 
bably deserved,  becamo  alarmed.  She  had  been 
informed  by  her  ambassador  in  France  that  there 
was  a  project  in  agitation  for  carrying  tho  young 
king  to  that  country,  and  her  mind  was  in  conse- 
quence predisposed  to  give  ready  credence  to  tho 
designs  imputed  to  Lennox  and  his  associates. 
She  accordingly  dispatched  Sir  Robert  Bowes  as 
her  ambassador  to  Scotland,  with  instructions 
thoroughly  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  report 
of  an  attempt  to  convey  the  king  to  France,  to 
uphold  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  influence  of 
Morton  and  his  party,  and  to  undermine  that  of 
Lennox,  to  intercede  for  the  pardon  of  the  Hamil- 
ton*, and  to  insinuate  that  the  queen  would  not 
object  to  gain  over  by  pensions  some  of  tho  chief 
persons  in  authority.  Of  such  urgent  importance 
did  the  object  of  his  embassy  appear  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  that,  before  setting  out,  be  was 
directed,  by  letter  from  Walsingham,  to  use  his 
utmost  vigilance  and  dispatch,  as  a  rumour  pre- 
vailed in  Spain  that  mass  had  actually  begun  to  bo 
celebrated  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  were  preparing  to  attack  tho  Protestants  by 
force  of  arms.  Walsingham  stated,  moreover,  that 
to  his  certain  knowledge  Kcr  of  Fernyhirst,  a 
Catholic  and  an  active  partisan  of  the  queen's  fac- 
tion, accompanied  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwcllhaugh, 
the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Moray,  had  recently 
ridden  post  from  France  into  Spain,  f  The  import- 
ance attached  by  Walsingham  to  these  vague 
rumours,  and  this  apparently  not  very  important 
event,  strongly  indicate  tho  panic  that  had  seized 
upon  the  English  government. 

•  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  e.  vi.,  fo!.  7, 
irrinrtoo  to  WaUingham  or  Burghloy,  10th  April,  1680, 
8UriiB>.  The  address  of  the  letter  is  torn  away.  Tytler, 
»oJ.  wij.  p.  57.  nm         .  .  . 

t  Draft,  State  Taper  Office,  WaLungham  to  Dowe»,  3rd 
Jul(,  1000. 


Bowes  was  very  courteously  received  at  tin 
Scottish  court ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  allude  to  tho 
subject  of  the  Hamiltons,  than  a  change  took  place 
in  tho  king's  demeanour,  which  convinced  tho 
ambassador  that  there  was  little  hope  of  success  in 
that  object  of  his  mission.*  Nor  were  his  hopes  of 
being  able  to  revive  the  declining  authority  of 
Morton  much  more  considerable.  Morton  himself 
was  among  the  first  to  perceive  that  his  power  was 
on  the  wane,  while  that  of  his  enemies  was  on  tho 
increase ;  and  ho  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  fa- 
vour of  the  king,  who  now  seemed  entirely  alienated 
from  him.  Unable  to  cope  with  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  begun  to  think  of  providing  for 
his  safety  by  withdrawing  into  private  life.  Ho 
communicated  his  apprehensions  and  his  half- 
formed  resolution  to  the  English  ambassador  in  a 
secret  conference,  held  during  the  night  in  Stirling 
Castle,  when  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it  was 
now  in  vain  to  make  any  attempt  to  crush  Lennox, 
who,  by  professing  to  be  a  Protestant,  had  so  far 
secured  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy  that 
they  had  addressed  to  the  council  a  letter  in  his 
favour.f 

This  despondency  on  the  part  of  Morton  was, 
however,  more  feigned  than  real :  he  still  clung  to 
power,  and  the  intention  of  abandoning  public 
life  was,  unfortunately  for  himself,  very  far 
from  being  fully  formed.  His  design  in  seeking 
this  secret  interview,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was,  nt  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  Elizabeth  was  inclined  to 
furnish  him  with  "the  sinews  of  war;"  for  wo 
find  him  shortly  afterwards  declaring  to  Howes 
that  he  would  be  compelled  for  his  own  security  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lennox  and  his 
faction.  "  He  utterly  distrusted,"  he  said,  "  Eliza- 
beth's intention  to  bo  at  an;/  charges  for  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  j  his  own  peril  was  gieat  and  immi- 
nent j  yet,  had  he  been  bached  by  England,  ho 
would  have  adventured  to  beard  his  enemies,  and 
to  have  retained  the  country  at  tho  devotion  of  the 
queen.  It  was  too  late  now  ;  and  to  save  himself 
from  ruin,  he  would  bo  driven  to  means  which 
could  be  profitable  to  neither  of  tho  realms,  and 
were  much  against  his  heart."  J 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  conspiracy  for  tho 
abduction  of  the  king,  Bowes  bad  considerable 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion. 
The  king  himself  was  at  first  extremely  reserved 
on  that  subject ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ambas- 
sador had,  in  the  course  of  repeated  interviews, 
insinuated  himself  into  the  king's  favour  and 
confidence,  that  ho  could  obtain  through  that 
channel  any  such  information  as  he  was  in  quest 
of.    At  last,  however,  Bowes  partially  succeeded  in 

•  MS.  Letter,  BritUh  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  vi.,  fo!.  25, 
Bowes  to  Burghk-y  and  Walsingham,  3rd  May,  1680;  Stir- 
ling :  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  68. 
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overcoming  tho  king's  scruples ;  and  from  sundry 
particulars  communicated  by  his  majesty,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  conspiracy  hod  actually  been  on  foot, 
but  for  a  very  differcut  purpose  from  that  which 
rumour  had  assigned  to  it.  Its  real  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  Morton,  the  dismissal  of  Mar  and 
others  of  that  party,  and  an  en  tiro  remodelling  of 
the  king's  council,  under  the  leadership  of  Lennox 
and  Argyle.  It  was  moreover  in  contemplation  to 
introduce  into  the  council  Sir  John  Scton,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  other  attached  servants  of  the 
captive  queen.  This  intelligence  confirmed  Bowes 
in  the  suspicion  that  Lennox,  as  originally  sur- 
mised, was  actually  an  agent  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
nnd  that  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
young  king  to  the  French  party.* 

With  a  view  to  counteract  tho  influenco  of 
Lennox,  and  if  possible  to  bring  back  tho  king 
under  English  influence,  the  ambassador  sought 
a  piivatc  interview  with  tho  king,  on  a  subject 
of  great  delicacy  and  importance — the  succession 
to  tho  throne  of  England.  Tho  particulars  of 
this  interview  were  detailed  in  a  letter  written 
in  cipher,  and  addressed  by  Bowes  probably  to 
Burghley  or  Walsiugham,  for  the  address  having 
been  lost  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty. Of  tho  authenticity  of  the  letter  itself,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  "  In  private 
with  the  king,"  he  says,  "  I  have  offered  to  acquaint 
him  with  a  secret  greatly  importing  him  and  his 
estate,  and  lately  discovered  to  mc  by  letters, 
w  hich  were  not  out  of  the  way  in  case  he  Bhould 
desire  sight  thereof;  and,  taking  his  honour  in 
pledge  for  the  secrecy,  which  ho  readily  tendered, 
I  opened  to  him  at  large  all  the  contents  specified 
in  the  cipher  note  last  sent  to  mc,  and  to  be  com- 
municuted  to  him,  persuading  him  earnestly  to 
beware  that  he  made  not  himself  the  cause  of 
greater  loss  to  him  than  France,  Scotland,  or 
Lennox  could  countervail.  Ho  appeared  here  to 
bo  very  much  perplexed,  affirming  that  he  would 
both  most  chiefly  follow  her  majesty's  advice,  and 
also  ask  and  require  her  counsel  in  all  his  great 
adoes.  *  *  *  In  which  good  resolution  and  mind  I 
left  him ;  wherein,  with  good  company  and  hand- 
ling, I  think  he  may  be  well  continued.  But 
Lennox  having  won  great  interest  in  him,  and 
possessing  free  and  sure  access  to  him  at  all  times, 
•  •  •  I  dire  not  therefore  assure,  in  his  tender 
years,  any  long  continuance  or  suro  performance  of 
this  promise."  f 

The  ambassador's  misgivings  turned  out  to  bo 
well  founded:  the  influence  of  Lennox  proved 
more  than  a  counterpoise  to  tho  lures  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  efforts  of  Bowes,  and  became  daily  more 
and  more  predominant. 

In  the  meantime  Morton,  alarmed  at  the  danger 
by  which  he  and  his  party  were  threatened,  applied 
a<*  a  last  resource  to  Elizabeth.    She  immediately 

•  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  60. 

f  J/S.  J -otter.  Statu  Paper  Office,  otiginal  cipher  nnd 
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the  ltilh  or  17tli  Hay,  1680.   Tyllcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  61. 


sent  instructions  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  had 
recently  been  recalled  from  Scotland,  and  was  then 
at  Berwick,  to  return  to  tho  Scottish  court  without 
delay,  to  accuse  Lennox  of  practices  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  insist 
iu  her  name  on  his  instant  removal  from  the  council. 
Bowes  obeyed  ;  but  such  an  extraordinary  demand 
being  considered  by  the  council  as  an  insult  to  the 
king,  nnd  an  encroachment  on  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  they  affected  to  doubt  his  powers, 
and  desired  him  to  produce  his  commission.  This 
he  refused  to  do  to  any  except  the  king  himself, 
who,  ou  learning  tho  nature  of  his  instructions, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  an  audience.    The  ambas- 
sador retired  in  disgust  without  taking  leave,  and 
the  court,  surprised,  and  probably  in  some  degree 
alarmed  at  his  abrupt  departure,  sent  Sir  Alexander 
Home  to  expostulate  with  Elizabeth  on  the  subject. 
The  English  queen,  however,  indignant  at  the 
treatment  which  her  ambassador  had  received,  and 
which  she  considered  as  an  affront  to  herself, 
refused  to  admit  Homo  into  her  presence,  but 
referred  him  to  her  treasurer,  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  impart  his  commission. 
Burghley  courteously  apologised  to  Home  for  his 
having  been  refused  an  audience  of  her  majesty, 
assuring  him  that  this  was  very  far  from  proceed- 
ing from  any  disrespect  to  him  individually ;  but 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  queen  was 
highly  displeased  at  the  treatment  of  her  ambas- 
sador, in  having  his  commission  doubted,  in  being 
required  to  exhibit  his  instructions,  and  denied 
admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  This 
indignity,  however,  he  added,  he  was  far  from 
imputiug  to  the  king  personally,  who  might  well  oc 
excused  ott  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
but  to  the  pernicious  advice  of  bad  counsellors,  by 
whom  ho  was  misled,  and  who  had  abused  his 
confidence.    Ho  then  commenced  an  enumeration 
of  what  ho  considered  to  be  important  services 
rendered  by  his  mistress  to  the  king.    She  bad 
watched  over  him  from  his  cradle,  she  had  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  had  laboured  to  defeat 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  ambassador  to  advise  his  master  to 
bewaro  of  sacrificing  the  friendship  or  rejecting 
the  counsel  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  who  had  ever 
regarded  him  with  a  mother's  tenderness,  through 
the  influence  of  an  inexperienced  young  man,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  married  to  a  French  woman, 
and  at  heart  a  Papist,  who  had  in  view  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  hoped,  now  that  the  Hamil- 
tons  were  in  disgrace  and  exile,  to  he  declared  next 
heir  to  tho  croVn.    The  ambassador  commenced 
his  reply  by  assuring  Burghley  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  tho  young  king  w  as  remarkable  for  his 
years,  and  that  his  affection  and  devotcdness  to 
the  queen  were  great,  as  he  could  easily  convince 
her  majesty,  if  ho  were  honoured  with  an  audience. 
To  this  Burghley  answ  ered,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
•peak  of  an  audience,  as  the  queen  had  determined 
not  to  sec  him ;  and  as  to  tho  intelligence  of  the 
king,  ho  had  given  no  proof  of  it  in  reposing  so 
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much  confidence  in  the  counsel  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, in  opposition  to  that  of  so  many  tried  and 
experienced  friend*.  • 

On  his  return  home,  the  ambassador  reported 
hi*  uneourteous  reception  at  the  English  court, 
ud  the  unpleasant  conference  he  had  held  with 
Bnrghley.  All  this  was  imputed  to  the  agency 
of  Morton,  through  his  correspondence  with  the 
English  government,  and  thus  tended  still  farther 
to  exasperate  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  and  to 
hasten  his  downfall. 

As  a  last  resource,  Elizabeth  directed  Bowes, 

Elisabeth      wuo  ^ad  no*  J'ct  ^  Edinburgh, 
threatens  to  de-  though  ho  had  withdrawn  from 
prive  James  of  court, t  once  more  to  alarm  the 
c  «ucccs»ion.  regarding  the  succession. 

He  was  instructed  to  assure  him  in  strict  secrecy, 
that  if  he  continued  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Lennox, 
m  preference  to  that  of  the  English  queen,  his 
right  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England  would 
be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  conferred 
•>:j  another.  James,  however,  regarding  this  as 
sn  empty  menace,  showed  no  inclination  whatever 
to  discard  his  favourite;  and  the  queen  shortly 
afterwards  recalled  her  ambassador,  but  directed 
him,  before  finally  taking  leave,  to  express  to  the 
litis,'  in  strong  terms  her  sense  of  his  ingratitude. 
\:  this  uncourtly  interview  the  ambassador  thus 
expressed  himself : — "  His  royal  mistress,"  he  suid, 
"  xas  bitterly  mortified  to  find  that  this  was  all 
ilie  return  for  her  care  of  James  ever  since  his 
cradle.  She  had  little  expected  to  be  treated  with 
i  u  tempt,  and  to  see  promoted  to  credit  and  honour 
tho  very  man  against  whom  she  had  expressed  so 
much  suspicion  and  dislike ;  but  hereafter  he  might 
tind  what  it  was  to  prefer  a  Duke  of  Lennox  before 
a  Queen  of  England."  J 

James,  now  undisturbed  by  the  remonstrances  of 
l;is  haughty  relative,  began  to  display  a  growing 
attachment  to  France.  He  entered  into  corre- 
s:wndence  with  his  motherland  was  persuaded 
ty  I^nnox  to  unite  with  the  courts  of  Home,  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  to  secure  her  liberty. 

The  ruin  of  Morton,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Mary,  was  hastened  by  these  events,  and  was 
now  at  hand.  Lennox  and  his  faction  had  long 
looked  for  some  pretext  to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  so  fenced  round  by  his  power,  wealth, 
and  influence,  as  to  have  no  point  left  open  to 
attack.  The  present  opportunity  was  eagerly  em- 
braced of  completing  the  alienation  which  had 
been  long  on  the  increase  between  him  and  the 
king.  Nor  was  this  difficult  to  accomplish.  James 
had  all  along  rather  feared  than  loved  him.  Morton 
had  taken  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
youthful  sovereign ;  he  had  neglected  the  courtly 
arts  of  flattery  ;  and  his  demeanour  more  resembled 


•  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  39,  40 ;  Robertson, 
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that  of  a  tutor  than  a  minister.  A  vuluerablo 
point  was  at  length  thought  of,  by  which  this 
formidable  minister  might  bo  assailed.  In  the  deed 
of  indemnity  granted  to  him  at  the  termination  of 
his  regency,  no  mention  was  made  of  one  crime,  w  ith 
which  before  his  accession  to  power  he  had  been 
openly  charged— namely,  that  he  had  been  in  somo 
way  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Daruley.  On  this 
charge  it  was  now  determined  to  arraign  him ;  and 
ait  accuser,  whose  reckless  boldness  rendered  him 
equal  to  the  task,  was  found  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain James  Stewart,  a  man  who  was  ready  to  em- 
bark in  any  enterprise,  however  hazardous,  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  fortune  and  conciliate  tho 
royal  favour.  Stewart  was  a  mau  of  learning,  and, 
being  nearly  connected  with  John  Knox,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  it  is  supposed  had  been  at  first 
destined  for  the  Church  ;  but  his  ambition,  love  of 
enterprise,  and  restless  activity,  prompted  him  to 
embrace  another  and  a  very  different  mode  of  life. 
Ho  chose  the  profession  of  arms,  which  ho  pursued 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  wars  of  France  and 
Sweden.  His  moral  character  was  infamous  in  the 
extreme,  his  desire  of  power  was  great,  and  he  was 
utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  employed 
for  attaining  it. 

With  a  view  to  secure  tho  conviction  and  con- 
demnation of  Morton,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Sir  James  Balfour,  who  was  then  an  exile  in 
France,  and  who  it  was  supposed -had  in  his  pos- 
session the  bond  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  should 
return  secretly  to  Scotland,  and  overwhelm  Morton 
at  once  by  exhibiting  that  infamous  document, 
with  his  signature  attached  to  it.* 

Morton  had  been  warned  of  his  danger,  but  with 
characteristic  pride  and  obstinacy,  refused  to  avail 
hinuelf  of  the  opportunity  to  escapo ;  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  council  took  his  place  as  usual 
at  the  board  where  the  king  presided.  They  had 
not  been  long  assembled  when  tho  usher  entered, 
and  announced  that  Captain  James  Stewart  was  ut 
the  door,  and  solicited  an  audience  on  business  of 
great  and  urgent  importance.  He  was  immediately 
admitted,  when,  falling  down  on  his  knees  beforo 
the  king,  ho  said — "  My  duty  to  your  highness  has 
brought  mo  hore  to  reveal  a  wickedness  that  ha* 
been  too  long  obscured.  It  was  Morton  accused 
that  man  (pointing  to  Morton),  before  the 
now  sitting  at  this  table,  a  place  council, 
ho  is  unworthy  to  occupy,  that  conspired  your 
royal  father's  death.  Let  him  be  committed  for 
trial,  and  I  shall  make  good  my  words."  f  Amidst 
tho  excitement  caused  by  this  extraordinary  scene. 
Morion  seemed  to  retain  his  wonted  firmness  and 
composure.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  for  a  moment 
regarded  his  accuser  with  a  scornful  and  contempt- 
uous smile;  then,  turning  towards  the  king,  "I 
know  not,"  be  said,  "  by  whom  this  informer  bos 
been  set  on,  and  it  were  easy  for  one  of  my  rank  to 
refuse  all  reply  to  so  mean  a  person ;  but  I  stand 

•  Tytler,  vol.  vlii.  p.  68. 
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upon  my  innocence— I  fear  no  trial.  The  rigour 
■w  ith  which  I  have  prosecuted  all  suspected  of  that 
murder  is  well  known ;  and  when  I  hare  cleared 
myself,  it  will  bo  for  your  majesty  to  dctermino 
what  thr-y  deserve  who  have  set  this  perjured  tool 
of  theirs  to  accuse  me."  Stewart,  who  remained 
still  on  his  knees,  retorted  with  great  warmth. 
"  It  is  false,  utterly  false !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
any  one  has  instigated  me  to  make  this  accusation. 
A  horror  for  the  crime,  and  zeal  for  the  safety  of 
my  sovereign,  have  been  my  only  counsellors ;  and 
as  to  his  pretended  zeal  agninst  the  guilty,  let  me 
ask  him  where  has  he  placed  Archibald  Douglas, 
his  cousin  ?  That  most  infamous  of  men,  who  was 
an  actor  in  the  tragedy,  is  now  a  senator,  promoted 
to  the  highest  seat  of  justice,  and  suffered  to  pollute 
that  tribunal,  before  which  he  ought  to  havo  been 
arraigned  as  the  murderer  of  his  prince."  •  Having 
uttered  these  words  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
Morton  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  a  conflict 
would  probably  have  ensued,  had  not  Lords  Lind- 
say and  Cathcart  interposed  to  prevent  it.  The 
king  ordered  them  both  to  bo  removed ;  and  the 
justice  clerk,  who  sat  at  the  council-table,  having 
declared  that  according  to  the  law  a  person  accused 
of  treason  must  instantly  be  warded,  the  council, 

Is  committed  after  a  brief  consultation,  ordered 
for  trial.  Morton  to  be  committed.  He  was 
at  first  confined  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  from  which  he  could  without  much  difficulty 
have  made  his  escape  ;t  but,  though  strongly  urged 
by  his  friends  to  do  so,  he  firmly  refused,  declaring 
"  that  ho  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  deaths 
than  betray  his  innocency  in  declining  trial."  J 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  removed  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Alexander  Erskine  was 
then  governor,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  that  of 
Dunbarton,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Lennox,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  tho  command  of  that  fortress.  A 
warrant  was  also  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  who  was  then  residing  with  his  lady  at 
the  Castle  of  Mortram;  but  George  Douglas, 
younger,  of  Langniddry,  having  been  apprised  of 
tho  circumstance,  hastened  to  give  him  warning 
with  such  precipitation  as  to  destroy  two  horses  by 
tho  way.  Archibald  instantly  fled  to  England, 
and  escaped  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  tho 
clutches  of  Alexander  Hume  of  Manderton,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  warrant  for  his  op- 
prehension,  and  who  arrived  at  the  castle  about 
five  o'clock  tho  following  moming.§ 

The  news  of  the  accusation  and  imprisonment  of 
Morton,  who  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
Randolph  sent   maintenance  of  the  English  influ- 

to  Scotland,  ence  in  Scotland,  gave  great  un- 
easiness to  Elizabeth.  Without  loss  of  time  she 
dispatched  Randolph  as  her  ambassador  into  Scot- 
land, with  instructions  to  remonstrate  strongly 

•  SpottUwood,  p.  310. 

t  Caldcrwood,  rol.  iii.  p.  481. 

1  Aikraan'a  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 

f  Culdorwood,  vol.  iii.  |.p.  481,  482. 


with  the  king,  and  ordered  Lord  Hunsdon,  tho 
governor  of  Berwick,  to  assemble  a  body  of  troops 
and  march  across  the  Borders.* 

The  ambassador,  who  reached  the  capital  on  the 
18th  of  January,  found  to  his  dismay  that  there 
scarcely  remained  an  English  party  there.  On  the 
contrary,  the  alliance  with  England  had  become  so 
odious  to  the  great  body  of  tho  people  thnt  he 
considered  his  life  in  danger,  and  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham,  who  had  given  him  in  his  despatches 
merely  the  title  of  envoy,  requesting  that  he  should 
be  addressed  as  ambassador,  in  order  that  the 
respect  due  to  that  rank  might  protect  him  from 
outrage. f  Nor  did  he  find  the  nobility  in  general 
more  favourable.  All  were  either  decidedly  hostile, 
or  were  shy  and  distrustful,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  ready  to  risk  life 
and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  kinsman.  The  great 
bulk  of  tho  nobles  were  watching  the  course  of 
events  before  declaring  themselves,  and  in  parti- 
cular looked  for  some  more  substantial  proof  than 
mere  words  of  Elizabeth's  sincere  intention  to  sup- 
port them,  in  the  event  of  their  actively  engaging 
to  promote  the  object  of  Randolph's  mission.  They 
had  already  witnessed  so  many  examples  of  hcT 
double  and  treacherous  policy,  in  deserting  in  their 
hour  of  peril  those  whom  she  had  artfully  induced 
to  espouse  her  cause,  that  she  had  entirely  lost  theii 
confidence.  Randolph's  application  to  the  king  was 
even  less  satisfactory.  Instead  of  His  interview 
conciliating  him,  he  had  in  the  first  with  the  king, 
instance  given  him  great  offence  by  studiously 
avoiding  all  communication  with  Lennox,  t  In 
vindication  of  this  part  of  his  conduct,  he  charged 
Lennox  with  being  an  ngent  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  with  carrying  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemies  of  both  kingdoms; 
and  in  proof  of  these  charges  he  offered  to  produce 
an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross  to 
the  Pope,  which  would  fully  satisfy  the  king  as  to 
their  truth.  James  warmly  repelled  the  accusation 
as  utterly  false.  Lennox,  he  said,  was  an  honour- 
able man,  and,  being  his  near  kinsman,  had  come 
to  visit  him  from  motives  of  affection ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  intercepted  letter,  if  there  really 
existed  any  such  document,  it  was  either  a  for- 
gery or  was  concocted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross  for 
Lennox's  ruin.  "  The  bishop's  character,"  he  added, 
"  is  well  known :  he  is  my  declared  traitor  and 
rebel ;  a  favourer  and  kinsman  of  the  Hamiltons, 
the  mortal  foes  of  the  house  of  Lennox ;  and  no  ono 
would  be  more  likely  than  Beaton  to  thiuk  his 
labour  well  bestowed,  if,  by  his  letters  and  intrigues, 
he  might  cause  mo  to  suspect  and  discard  my  kins- 
man, who  has  embraced  the  true  religion,  and  is 
zealous  for  my  honour  and  interest.  On  this 
head,"  ho  continued,  "  the  duke  is  anxious  for  the 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsiaghara  to  lUn- 
dolph,  8th  January,  1580-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viu.  p.  70. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Waiting- 
ham,  22nd  January,  1680-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  nii.  p.  71. 

1  MS.  Letter,  Suto  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  WaUing. 
ham,  22nd  January,  1M0-1,  Edinburgh,  Sunday;  TytUi, 
vol.  viii.  p.  71. 
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fullest  investigation,  and  will  refuse  no  manner  of 
trial  to  justify  himself  from  bo  false  a  slander ;  and 
as  to  the  trial  of  Morton,  my  good  sister  cannot  be 
more  solicitous  on  that  head  than  I  myself.  But 
what  would  she  have?  Can  she  complain  that  a 
man  accused  in  my  own  presence  of  the  murder  of 
my  father  has  been  imprisoned  till  the  evidence 
bo  collected  against  him  ?  or  is  it  reasonable  to  be 
angry  because  the  day  of  trial  is  not  fixed,  when 
•he  is  aware  that  Archibald  Douglas,  a  principal 
witness,  has  fled  into  England,  and  that  till  the 
Queen  of  England  delivers  him  up,  Morton  cannot 
possibly  be  arraigned  ?  "  * 

These  pointed  remarks,  to  which  the  ambassador 
appears  to  have  made  little  reply,  left  him  small 
ground  to  hope  for  the  success  of  this  part  of  his 
mission.    Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  at  first 
assumed  a  high  and  menacing  tone,  as  if  resolved 
Elizabeth      to  save  Morton  at  all  hazards, 
threaten*  to    The  country  was  threatened  with 
invade  Scotland.  jnvasjon  .  ^  tbo  king  was  warned 

to  beware  of  the  fato  of  his  predecessors ;  \  and  tho 
Ufe  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  was  declared,  should 
be  forfeited,  if  that  of  Morton  were  not  spared.  § 

Notwithstanding  tho  threat  of  invasion,  Huns- 
don  was  in  no  haste  to  make  preparations,  and 
bo  English  troops  were  led  across  tho  Borders. 
Elizabeth  was  not  disposed  to  risk  a  war  between 
the  two  kingdoms  in  defence  of  Morton ;  and, 
though  lavish  in  her  threats,  she  refused  to  grant 
any  aid  in  the  shape  of  money.  Meantime  Lennox 
and  his  faction  were  preparing  for  the  national 
defence  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  the  whole 
military  force  of  tho  kingdom  was  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  repel  the  invading  army  of  the  English.  In 
addition  to  the  feudal  militia,  who  in  cases  of 
s  tnergency  were  bound  to  serve  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, great  numbers  of  hired,  or  as  they  were 
called  "  waged  soldiers,"  were  enlisted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person,  and  supplies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  England  were  voted  by 
the  three  Estates  of  the  realm. 
Randolph,  having  been  unable  to  mako  on  the 
Randolph  ap-  kin8  an7  impression  favourable  to 
ph«  to  the  the  object  of  his  mission,  now  ad- 
paxlismeot.  dreMcd  himself  to  the  parliament. 
He  made  his  appearance  personally  before  that 
body,  and  in  a  speech  which  lasted  for  two  hours, 
he  enumerated  and  dwelt  upon  many  of  the  benefits 
which  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
derived  from  the  friendship  of  his  royal  mistress, 
and  the  alliance  that  had  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations,  and  accused  Lennox  of  intriguing  to 
disturb  these  amicable  relations,  to  the  great  danger 
and  detriment  of  both  kingdoms.  Elizabeth,  he 
said,  without  demanding  any  territorial  advantages 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  King  of  Scots  and  his 
Council"*  answer  to  Mr.  Randolph,  7th  February,  1580-1. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  ilunsdon  to  Ran- 
dolph, 3rd  February,  1580-1. 

;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Leicester  to  Randolph, 
15th  February,  1580-1. 

i  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walainjrham  to  Ran- 
dolph, 9th  February,  1680-1 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viiL  p.  73, 
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for  herself,  had,  nt  a  great  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  rescued  the  Scots  from  tho  thraldom  of  the 
French  alliance,  and  established  the  true  religion 
amongst  them  ;  she  had  ever  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  king,  and  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  placing  and  retaining  the  crown  upon 
his  head;  and  she  had,  with  their  co-operation, 
defeated  all  the  machinations  of  popish  princes, 
who  had  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient 
rights,  to  abolish  amongst  them  the  Protestant 
form  of  worship,  and  bring  them  under  subjection 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
said,  the  queen  his  mistress  had  of  late  observed 
with  concern  an  unusual  coldness  and  apparent 
alienation  in  the  Scottish  Council,  which  she  could 
ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  mischievous 
interference  of  Lennox,  who,  as  he  was  ready  to 
prove  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  had  come  to  Scotland  as  an  agent  of  the 
Pope  and  the  house  of  Guise,  for  the  purpose  of 
alienating  the  mind  of  the  king  from  the  friend- 
ship with  England,  subverting  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and,  by  means  of  an  alliance  with 
France,  re-establishing  popery.  That  this  person, 
a  foreigner,  and  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  country,  was  allowed  to  direct 
the  counsels  of  tho  king,  and  had  abused  that 
power  and  influence  which  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve,  in  seeking  to  displace  the  king's  tried  and 
faithful  servants  to  make  room  for  his  own  adhe- 
rents ;  and,  in  particular,  not  content  with  having 
effected  the  removal  of  tho  Earl  of  Morton  from 
the  council,  he  was  now  engaged  in  conspiring  the 
absolute  ruin  of  that  nobleman,  who  had  so  long 
laboured  to  promote  the  king's  interest,  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  popery,  and  to  prescrvo  tho 
blessings  of  tho  English  alliance.  He  therefore 
called  upon  the  parliament,  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress,  the  Queen  of  England,  to  interfere  for 
tho  removal  of  such  a  pernicious  counsellor  from 
the  presence  of  the  king,  to  protect  Morton  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemy,  and  to  secure  for  him  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  He  added,  that  if  force 
should  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  he  had  authority  from  his  mistress  to 
promise  them  such  assistance  in  men  or  money  aa 
they  might  require.* 

These  exertions  on  the  part  of  Randolph  proved 
as  unsuccessful  with  the  parliament  as  his  previous 
efforts  had  been  with  the  king.  Lennox  denied 
the  truth  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him, 
demanded  a  full  investigation  into  his  conduct, 
and  defied  his  enemies  to  the  proof;  and  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  vote  a  supply  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  war  with 
England,  t 

Thus  a  second  time  disappointed,  Randolph  had 
now  recourse  to  that  species  of  intrigue  in  which 
he  was  probably  tho  most  accomplished  master  of 
the  age.  He  endeavoured  secretly  to  organise  a 
faction,  consisting  of  the  friends  of  Morton  and  all 

•  Robertson,  vol.  it.  pp.  66,  67. 
f  T>  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  74. 
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•who  regarded  the  favourite  with  envy  or  jealousy, 
with  tho  view  of  employing  force,  if  other  means 
should  foil,  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Lennox,  or 
even  to  put  him  to  death  by  some  sudden  and  open 
attack.  This  measure  was  in  fact  a  part  of  Ran- 
dolph's secret  instructions.  *  In  this  way,  if  by  no 
other,  it  was  hoped  that  the  king  would  be  secured 
to  tho  English  party,  and  finally  detached  from 
such  counsellors  as  might  induce  him  to  prefer 
a  French  to  an  English  alliance,  or  to  seek  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  queen. 
With  such  activity  and  zeal  did  Randolph  labour 
Conspiracy  to  mature  this  seditious  scheme 
against  Lennox,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  as- 
sociation for  carrying  it  iuto  effect  was  formed 
amongst  the  nobles.  Their  design,  as  described 
by  Bowes  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Leicester,  was 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  king  and  arrest  or 
murder  Lennox,  according  to  circumstances.  "  Al- 
beit," he  said,  "  tho  levy  of  the  forces  newly 
assembled  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
planting  themselves  about  the  king  to  guard 
his  person  against  suspected  surprise  or  violence, 
doth  greatly  threaten  the  stay  or  defeat  of  the 
purposes  intended,  whereof  I  know  your  lord- 
ship is  advertised ;  yet  I  am  in  good  hope  that,  if 
any  opportunity  be  found,  the  parties  associate 
will  with  good  courago  attempt  the  matter."  In 
reply  to  this,  Elizabeth  signified  her  approbation 
of  an  attempt  being  made  to  •*  surprise "  Lennox, 
provided  it  were  executed  at  a  time  when  he  was 
separated  from  his  young  master ;  but  would  not 
consent  to  any  violence  being  offered  to  the  king 
himself.t 

The  plot  was  now  ripe  for  execution.  The  con- 
spirators had  succeeded  in  corrupting  some  of  tho 
king's  household,  and,  through  their  means,  had 
obtained  duplicates  of  the  keys  of  the  king's  pri- 
vate apartments.  Their  plan  was  to  enter  the 
palace  as  secretly  as  possible,  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  convey  him  to  England,  and  to 
put  Lennox,  Argyle,  and  Montrose  to  death.  J  At 
the  same  time  an  association  was  formed,  having 
for  its  object  the  rescue  of  Morton  from  his 
captivity,  the  principal  actors  being  the  Earls 
of  Angus  and  Mar.  The  conspiracy  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  secrecy,  all  the  arrange- 
ments having  been  concocted  between  Randolph 
and  Angus,  at  meetings  held  by  night,  fre- 
quently in  the  fields.  One  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators was  the  Laird  of  Whittingham,  brother  to 
Archibald  Douglas ;  and  four  confidential  servants 
of  Morton  were  engaged  in  the  plot,  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  most  secret  intentions  of 
the  association.    Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  also 

*  MS.  Instruction*  to  Mr.  Randolph,  6th  January,  1580-1 , 
»l*o  Memorial  for  Secret  Object* ;  Caligula,  c.  vi.  104— 
106. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th  March,  1580-1, 
Howe*  to  Leicester;  alio  MS.  British  Museum,  Harleian, 
G999,  fol.  479;  Original  draft,  WuUingham  to  Hunsdon, 
1.0th  March,  1680-1. 

t  MS.  Harleian,  copy  of  the  time,  Randolph  to  Huns- 
don, 20th  March,  1680-1. 


a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  held  an  army  in  readi- 
ness at  Berwick  to  march  across  the  Borders  the 
moment  he  received  intelligence  of  the  king's 
seizure,  this  being  tho  signal  agreed  on  between 
him  and  the  leaders  of  this  daring  enterprise.  The 
arrangements  having  been  completed,  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  carry  the  plot  into  execution, 
when  Lennox  received  a  hint  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  secret.  Suspicion  having 
fallen  on  Douglas  of  Whittingham,  j^e  con»pir*cj 
he  was  seized  by  Lennox,  and  the  i*  defeated, 
mere  threatening  of  tho  rack  proved  sufficient  to 
extort  from  him  a  full  revelation  of  the  conspiracy. 
Morton's  servants,  Fleck,  Neabit,  Reid,  and  Jordan, 
were  also  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  and 
Angus  was  banished  beyond  tho  Spey.  Randolph, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  so  extremely  unpo- 
pular that  he  was  not  only  daily  assailed  with 
libels,  but  was  actually  in  danger  of  assassina- 
tion, finding  his  dark  machinations  now  thoroughly 
exposed,  fled  precipitately  by  Flight  of 
night  from  the  capital,  and  took  Randolph, 
refuge  in  Berwick.  8ir  John  Seton  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  after  him,  with  instructions  to 
complain  of  his  conduct,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
the  concentration  of  troops  on  the  Scottish  Borders ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Berwick. 
At  the  moment,  however,  when  war  seemed  most 
imminent,  Elizabeth,  who  had  never  any  intention 
of  embroiling  the  two  kingdoms  on  account  of 
Morton,  finding  all  her  efforts  to  save  him  by 
means  of  threats  and  intrigue  unavailing,  ordered 
Hunsdon  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  recalled  her 


The  utter  failure  of  all  these  exertions  in  favour 
of  Morton  naturally  tended  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  to  render  his  situation 
more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  arrogance  and 
malignity  of  Stewart,  his  accuser,  were  now  in- 
creased tenfold ;  and  he  even  threatened  vengeance 
against  those  who  had  instigated  him  to  enter  on 
the  enterprise,  if  they  should  fail  to  prosecute  it 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  declaring  that  if  they 
"  did  not  make  an  end  of  the  old  tyrant,  he  would 
soon  make  an  end  of  them."  f  As  is  iibunl  in  such 
cases,  the  few  friends  still  remaining  to  Morton 
began  gradually  to  desert  a  cause  which  they 
deemed  hopeless;  and  the  nobles  and  others  whose 
assistance  had  been  purchased  by  Elizabeth,  finding 
that  she  herself  had  at  lost  abandoned  the  fallen 
minister  to  his  fate,  followed  her  example,  and 
consulted  their  own  safety  by  a  reconciliation  with 
the  opposite  party. 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Stewart  continued  to 
rise  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  Stewart 
bestowed  on  him  the  vacant  title    created  Earl 
of  Earl  of  Arran.    Shortly  after-      of  AnWL 
wards  the  new  peer  received  a  commission,  in  con- 
junction with  Montrose,  to  convey  Morton  from 

•  Tvtler,  vol.  vui.  p.  78. 
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Dunbarton  Castle  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  execution 
of  this  mission  they  were  attended  bj  a  band  of 
their  friends  and  dependent/),  and  an  escort  of 
soldiers  both  horse  and  foot.-  When  Morton,  who 
bad  not  heard  of  8 te wart's  advancement,  was 
shown  the  commission,  he  started  as  he  read  the 
words  "James,  Earl  of  Arran,"  and  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, "  The  Earl  of  Arran !  who  is  that  ?  The 
Earl  of  Arran  is  dead." — "  Not  so,"  was  the  reply, 
"  that  title  is  now  heid  by  Captain  James  Stewart" 
— "  Is  it  so  ?  "  said  he,  "  then  indeed  all  is  over ; 
and  I  know  what  I  must  look  for."t  On  the  27th 
May  the  party  reached  Edinburgh  with  their 
prisoner,  who  was  warded,  under  a  strong  guard, 
in  the  house  of  Robert  Gourlay ;  and  few  or  none 
were  permitted  to  have  access  to  him.  \ 

In  these  trying  circumstances,  and  with  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  the  awful  doom  that 
awaited  him,  Morton  behaved  with  calm,  undaunted 
courage.  It  is  said  that  during  his  imprisonment, 
which  had  now  continued  for  about  five  month*, 
he  had  expressed  deep  contrition  for  the  crimes 
into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  his  inordinate 
ambition  and  love  of  power,  deplored  the  indul- 
gence in  sinful  pleasures  by  which  his  private 
life  had  been  stained,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  $ 

On  the  day  of  trial,  the  1st  of  June,||  extraor- 
TrUl  of  dinary  precautions  were  taken  in 
Morton.  anticipation  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
him.  Two  bands  of  soldiers  were  stationed  at  the 
Cross,  and  two  above  the  Tolbooth,  within  which 
the  trial  was  to  take  place ;  and  a  third  body  of 
troops,  together  with  a  number  of  armed  citizens, 
was  drawn  up  along  the  principal  street,  so  as  to 
ensure  his  safe  conveyance  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
Tolbooth.*^ 

The  indictment,  which  is  now  lost,  consisted  of 
numerous  count*  or  charges,  some  of  them  too  tri- 
vial to  incur  the  punishment  of  death,  others  pro- 
bably fabricated  from  distorted  facts.  Nineteen 
of  these  have  been  preserved  in  Mr.  John  David- 
son's Memorials.**  Before  the  trial  commenced, 
however,  a  message  arrived  from  the  king,  com- 
manding the  court  to  pass  from  all  the  charges 
except  the  "  foreknowledge  and  concealing  of  the 
king's  father's  murder."  tt  The  jury,  which  con- 
sisted of  his  avowed  enemies,  included  Argyle, 
Chief  Justice,  Montrose,  Sutherland,  Rothes,  Glen- 
cairn,  Ogilvie,  Maxwell,  Seton,  Wemysa,  Wauch- 
ton,  Dairsie,  and  Lochinvar ;  \\  and  although  he 
challenged  several  of  them,  particularly  Argyle 
and  Seton,  his  objections  were  overruled,  and 
these  noblemen  were  retained  upon  his  assise. 

The  illegality  and  manifest  injustice  of  this  pro- 
cedure at  once  convinced  Morton  that  his  doom 

•  Caldenrood,  vol.  iii.  p.  556. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  213. 
1  CaJdern  ood,  vol.  iii.  J).  556. 
/Tiller,  rol.  riii.  pp.  79,  80. 
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"  I  saw,"  ho  said,  in  the  conference 
which  subsequently  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
John  Durie  and  Mr.  Walter  Balealquall, "  so  partial 
dealing  against  me,  that  it  had  been  all  alike  to 
me,  if  1  had  been  as  innocent  as  Saint  Stephen, 
as  if  I  had  been  as  guilty  as  Judas.  For  I  per- 
ceived plainly  that  there  was  nothing  but  my  life 
sought,  howsoever  it  had  been,  which  appeared  in 
this,  that  no  exception  against  any  person  that  was 
to  pass  upon  mine  a&t>i*c  could  avail.  For  I  re- 
quired the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  purge  himself  of  par- 
tial counsel  given  to  tho  pursuer  my  accuser.  He 
purged  himself  indeed,  but  I  know  the  contrary, 
that  he  gave  partial  counsel  to  him.  Likewise  the 
Laird  of  Wauchtoti,  the  Lord  Seton,  and  such 
others,  who  were  known  to  bo  my  enemies,  not- 
withstanding any  lawful  exception,  were  put  upon 
my  assize.  In  consideration  whereof,  I  cannot  bo 
persuaded  of  a  thing  which  it  behoved  me  to  com- 
municate to  you,  and  it  is  this:  I  perceive  it 
is  not  my  life  only  that  they  arc  seeking;  but  they 
who  are  the  authors  of  my  death  had  some  other 
purpose  in  hand,  which  they  perceived  could  not 
goodly  be  done,  unless  I  and  such  others  who 
favour  the  good  cause  were  taken  out  of  tho  way. 
And  therefore  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  have 
been  so  handled,  and  such  as  hereafter  shall  bo 
put  at,  that  they  may  have  a  more  patent  way  to 
do  their  turn  ;  and  I  pray  God,  that  ye  that  are  to 
live  behind  mo  see  not  the  practice  thereof.  But 
I  fear  it  sore. "  *  As  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court,  containing  the  particulars  of  the  trial,  have 
been  lost,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  evidence  produced ;  but  it  is 
known  that  Arran,  in  order  to  extort  evidence,  put 
several  of  Morton's  domestics  to  the  torture,  and 
treated  them  with  savage  cruelty,  f  No  direct  or 
reliable  proof,  however,  was  probably  produced  to 
convict  him  of  actual  participation  in  the  murder. 
Tho  evidence  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish Morton's  guilt  completely  broke  down,  as  he 
either  had  not  in  his  possession,  or  would  not  pro- 
duce, the  bond  for  tho  murder  of  Darnley.  |  That 
Morton  had  foreknowledge  of  the  crime  and  con- 
cealed it,  he  himself  admitted,  both  at  his  trial 
and  subsequently ;  but,  in  justification  of  this,  he 
pleaded  extenuating  circumstances  which  ought 
to  have  bad  great  weight  with  the  court.  In  the 
conference  held  after  his  condemnation  with  Mr. 
John  Durie  and  Mr.  Walter  Balealquall,  it  was 
suid  to  him,  "Apparently,  my  lord,  ye  cannot 
justly  complain  of  tho  sentence  that  is  given  against 
you,  seeing  that  with  your  own  mouth  ye  confess 
the  foreknowledge  and  concealing  of  the  king's 
murder,  of  which  two  points  only  ye  should  not 
be  able  to  abide  the  law."  He  answered,  I  know 
that  to  be  true,  indeed.  But  yet  they  should  have 
considered  the  danger  that  the  revealing  of  it 
would  have  brought  me  to  at  that  time;  for  I 
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durst  not  have  revealed  it  for  fear  of  my  life.  For 
at  that  time  whom  to  should  I  have  revealed  it  ? 
To  the  queen  ?  She  was  the  doer  thereof.  I  was 
minded,  indeed,  to  the  king's  father,  but  I  durst 
not  for  my  life;  for  I  knew  him  to  be  such  a 
bairne  [child]  that  there  was  nothing  told  him  but 
he  would  reveal  it  to  her  again.  And  therefore  I 
durst  in  no  wise  reveal  it.  *  •  *  I  foreknew  in- 
deed and  concealed,  because  I  durst  not  reveal  it  to 
any  creature  for  my  life."  *    The  jury  found  him 

Uo  U  found  guilty  of  the  foreknowledge  and 
guilty.  concealing,  in  terms  of  his  own 
confession;  but  as  "concealing"  did  not  seem  to 
imply  such  an  amount  of  criminality  as  participa- 
tion, the  words  "  art  and  part"  were  added  at  the 
suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Arran  and  Montroso.f  The 
terms  arc  the  same  as  are  still  employed  in  the 
law  of  Scotland.  He  was  declared,  "  convicted  of 
counsel,  concealing,  and  being  art  and  part  in  the 
king's  murder."  On  hearing  tho  words  "  art  and 
part,"  Morton,  who  had  during  the  trial  manifested 
little  or  no  emotion,  became  much  agitated,  and, 
striking  the  table  repeatedly  with  a  small  staff 
which  he  usually  carried,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
vehemence,  "Art  and  part!  art  and  part!  God 
knows  it  is  not  so."  He  was  condemned,  according 
to  tho  barbarous  custom  of  the  time,  to  bo  beheaded, 
drawn  and  quartered.  The  more  odious  and  dis- 
gusting part  of  tho  sentence  was,  however,  remitted 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  that  he  should  suffer 
death  next  day  by  decapitation. J 

During  the  awful  interval  betwixt  his  sentence 
and  execution,  Morton  is  said  to  have  manifested 
unusual  composure  of  mind.  He  felt,  he  said,  a 
serenity  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
He  supped  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  slept 
calmly  until  about  three  in  the  morning.  He  then 
roso,  and  after  writing  for  three  or  four  hours,  lay 
down  again.  In  tho  morning  he  dispatched  a 
messenger  with  a  letter  to  the  king,  who,  however, 
refused  either  to  read  it  or  hear  it  read;  but,  as 
Caldorwood  informs  us,  "  ranged  up  and  down  the 
floor  of  his  chamber,  clanking  with  his  finger  and 
his  thumb."  §  Shortly  after,  he  was  visited  by 
some  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  when  that  long 
and  interesting  conference  ensued  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  an  account  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Durie 
and  Mr.  Walter  Balcalquall,  and  attested  by  all  who 
were  present.  || 

In  regard  to  his  prospects  for  eternity,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  full  of  confidence  and  joy.  "  As 
concerning  all  tho  glory,"  he  said,  "  I  had  in  this 
world,  I  care  not  for  it,  because  I  am  persuaded 
now  that  all  the  honours,  riches,  friends,  pleasures, 
and  whatsoever  I  had  in  the  world,  is  but  vanity. 
And  as  concerning  the  estate  whereunto  now  I  am 
brought,  I  thank  God  for  it ;  and  am  at  this  point, 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iiu  pp.  661,  662. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  668,  539. 
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that  I  am  content  rather  to  render  my  life  than  to 
live,  because  I  know,  that  as  God  has  appointed  a 
timo  for  my  death,  so  hath  he  also  appointed  the 
manner  thereof.   And,  therefore,  seeing  now  is  the 
time,  and  this  is  the  manner  that  best  pleaseth  my 
God  to  take  me,  I  am  content  -,  and  as  for  my  life 
in  this  world,  I  care  it  not  a  penny,  in  respect  of 
that  immortal  and  everlasting  joy  which  I  look  for, 
and  whereof  I  am  assured."  And  being  desired,  in 
the  name  of  God,  not  to  stand  in  defence  of  his 
own  innocence,  but  plainly  to  confess  his  sins 
to  God's  glory,  and  to  think  however  man  had 
acted  towards  him,  yet  in  the  sight  of  God  he 
was  worthy  of  all  he  was  about  to  suffer  and 
much  more,  he  answered,  "  However  it  be  that 
men  have  done,  I  remit  them  to  God  and  their  own 
conscience.   But  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  God 
hath  always  done  justly  to  me,  and  not  only  justly, 
but  mercifully  also,  because  I  acknowledge  myself, 
of  all  sinners,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest ;  a 
filthy  abuser  of  my  body  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh,  given  over  much  to  the  world,  and  pleasures 
thereof,  and  such  other  sins  as  God  might  justly 
lay  to  my  charge ;  and  that  I  expressed  not  the 
fruits  of  my  profession  in  my  life  and  conversation. 
And  therefore  I  beseech  God  to  be  merciful  to  me. 
And  indeed  now  I  acknowledge  the  great  mercy  of 
God  in  this,  that  among  all  the  benefits  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  me,  this  is  one  of  the  chief,  that  in 
this,  my  last  trouble,  he  hath  given  me  space  and 
leisure  to  repent  my  sins  and  to  be  at  a  point  with 
my  God.    In  which  trouble  also  I  have  found 
greater  comfort  than  ever  I  could  have  found  before, 
bocauso  thereunto  I  had  concluded  with  myself, 
that  if  God  should  have  spared  my  life  and  de- 
livered me  out  of  this  trouble,  that  then  I  should 
havo  cast  away  all  the  cares  of  the  world,  the 
pleasure  of  tho  same,  and  delight  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  dedicated  myself  hereafter  to  serve  my 
God  in  all  kind  of  quietness  and  simplicity.  And 
if  it  should  please  God  to  take  me  in  this  trouble, 
I  had  concluded  to  be  content  therewith  also, 
being  always  assured  of  the  mercies  of  God.  And, 
therefore,  now  I  thank  God  that  now  I  find  me  at 
this  point,  that  I  am  rather  content  to  die  than 
live,  and  that  I  shall  not  see  the  miseries  to  come ; 
for  I  will  assure  you,  that  I  think  this  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  timo  that  ever  God  could  have 
taken  me.  For  I  perceive  and  foresee  such  miseries 
and  confusion  to  ensue,  that  I  thank  God  I  shall  not 
sec  them ;  and  ye  who  fear  God  and  live  behind 
me,  when  as  ye  shall  see  these,  ye  shall  wish  of 
God  to  be  where  I  shall  be,  that  is  with  him." 

With  respect  to  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
about  to  suffer,  he  freely  repeated  his  confession  of 
foreknowledge  and  concealment,  but  solemnly 
denied  that  he  had  been  consenting  to  it,  or  was  in 
any  manner  a  party  in  its  commission.  He  declared 
that  on  his  return  from  England,  whither  he  had 
been  banished  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the 
murder  of  Riccio,  in  coming  from  Wedderburno  to 
Whittingham  he  met  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  when 
he  first  informed  him  of  the  plot  for  tho  murder  of 
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the  king,  and  requested  him  to  take  part  in  it,  as  it 
was  the  queen's  wish  that  Darnley  should  be  taken 
oat  of  the  way ;  that  he  firmly  refused  "  to  meddle 
with  the  matter,"  and  that,  on  being  still  further 
urged  by  Bothwell,  he  desired  him  to  produce  a 
warrant  in  the  handwriting  of  the  queen,  when  he 
would  give  him  a  final  answer;  but  that  such  a 
warrant  had  never  been  furnished,  and  that,  even 
if  it  had,  he  purposed  to  have  banished  himself 
again,  and  "  turn  his  back  upon  Scotland  until  he 
had  seen  better."  On  being  asked  concerning  the 
manner  of  the  king's  death,  or  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  secrets  connected  with 
the  murder,  his  answer  was,  "  As  I  shall  answer  to 
God,  I  know  no  more  secret  in  that  matter  than 
I  hare  already  told,  and  heard  by  the  depositions 
of  such  as  hare  already  suffered  for  it,  which  de- 
positions are  yet  extant." 

It  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
solemn  asseverations,  made  by  a  man  standing  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  and  who  had  no  longer  any 
motive  for  concealment.  Morton's  life  had  indeed 
been  stained  by  many  crimes,  some  of  them  no  less 
atrocious,  but  history  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
acquit  him  of  any  active  participation  in  that  for 
which  he  suffered. 

On  being  questioned  concerning  the  alleged  poi- 
soning of  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  he  answered,  "  Let 
God  never  be  merciful  to  me  if  ever  1  knew  any- 
thing of  that  matter,  or  heard  of  it,  before  I  heard 
the  common  bruit  of  the  country;"  and  on  being 
asked  if  he  had  made  any  conspiracy  against  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  he  answered,  with  like  solemnity, 
"  I  never  thought  in  my  heart,  nor  purposed  any 
conspiracy  against  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  nor  minded 
ever  to  do  him  hurt,  in  body  or  otherwise." 

Being  reminded  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Church, 
his  attempts  to  introduce  episcopacy,  and  his  ob- 
structing in  various  ways  the  progress  of  the  truth, 
when  he  might  have  done  much  good,  both  during 
his  regency  and  since,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he 
had  done  many  things  which  he  could  not  defend, 
but  added,  "  As  I  shall  answer  to  God,  I  did  nothing 
in  these  matters  either  of  contempt,  malice,  or  other- 
wise ;  but  if  there  was  anything  done  amiss,  it  was 
of  ignorance,  and  for  lack  of  better  knowledge,  and 
if  I  had  known  better  I  would  have  done  otherwise, 
and  was  now  purposed,  at  last,  to  have  helped  them 
to  far  as  I  might." 

The  ministers  remained  with  him  until  noon, 
after  which  he  retired  for  a  short  time  to  his 
chamber.  About  two  o'clock  they  returned,  and 
dined  with  him,  and  remained  with  him  until 
his  execution.  In  a  short  time  his  keeper  entered 
the  apartment,  and  desired  him  to  proceed  to  the 
scatfo'.d.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  replied,  "  See- 
ing they  have  troubled  me  this  day  over  much 
with  worldly  matters,  I  supposed  they  should  have 
given  me  this  one  night  to  have  advised  ripely 
with  my  God."  His  keeper  answered,  "  All  things 
are  readr  now,  my  lord,  and  I  think  they  will  not 
stay." — »  I  praise  my  God,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  am 
ready  also." 


As  he  passed  to  the  gate,  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold,  he  was  met  by  Arran,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  guards,  and  brought  back 
to  his  chamber,  whero  ho  was  required  to  remain, 
until  his  confession  should  be  put  into  writing,  and 
subscribed  by  himself  and  the  ministers  present. 
Morton  answered,  with  great  calmness,  "  Nay,  my 
lord,  I  pray  you  trouble  me  no  more  with  theso 
things,  for  now  I  have  another  thing  to  advise 
upon,  that  is,  to  prepare  me  for  my  God ;  seeing 
now  I  am  at  a  point  to  go  to  death,  I  cannot  write 
in  the  estate  that  I  am  now  in.  All  these  honest 
men  can  testify  what  I  have  spoken  in  that  matter." 
Arran  professed  himself  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
but  added,  "Now,  my  lord,  ye  will  be  reconciled 
with  me,  for  I  have  done  nothing  upon  my  par- 
ticular against  you."  Morton  answered,  "  It  is  no 
time  now  to  remember  upon  quarrels  ;  I  havo  no 
quarrel  to  you  or  any  other;  I  forgive  you  and 
all  other,  as  I  will  all  to  forgive  me." 

He  then  proceeded,  with  a  calm  and  undaunted 
mien,  towards  the  scaffold,  w  here  Execution  of 
bo  made  a  short  but  impressive  Morton, 
speech  to  those  around  him.  After  briefly  repeat- 
ing his  confession  of  having  concealed  his  fore- 
knowledge of  the  king's  murder,  suppressing, 
however,  the  name  of  his  near  relative,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  who  had  been  so  deeply  implicated 
in  that  crime,  he  said — "  I  testify  before  God  that, 
as  I  have  professed  the  Evangel  which  this  day  is 
taught  and  professed  in  Scotland,  so  also  willingly 
I  lay  down  my  life  in  the  profession  thereof.  And 
howbeit  I  havo  not  walked  according  thereunto  as 
I  ought,  yet  I  am  assured  God  will  be  merciful  to 
me  ;  and  I  pray  all  good  Christians  to  pray  for  me. 
And  I  charge  you  all,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  aro 
professors  of  the  Evangel,  that  yc  continue  iu  the 
true  profession,  and  maintain  it  to  your  power,  as  I 
should  have  done,  God  willing,  with  my  lands, 
life,  and  all,  if  I  had  had  days.  Which,  if  ye  do,  I 
assure  you  God  shall  bo  merciful  to  you.  Rut  ifyedo 
it  not,  be  assured  the  vengeance  of  God  shall  light 
upon  you,  both  in  body  and  soul."  •  Mr.  James 
Lawson,  one  of  the  ministers,  then  engaged  in 
prayer,  during  which  Morton  lay  with  his  fucc  on 
the  ground,  sobbing  and  sighing  aloud ;  and  so  great 
was  his  agitation,  that  his  whole  frame  shook  and 
his  body  rebounded  from  the  earth.  After  prayer, 
he  arose  with  a  serene  and  even  cheerful  counten- 
ance, and  having  cordially  shaken  hands  with  his 
friends  around  him,  and  bidden  them  farewell,  ho 
knelt  down,  and,  refusing  to  have  his  hands  bound, 
calmly  laid  his  neck  on  the  block.  While  in  this 
posture,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  stooping  down,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  some  ejaculations,  which  Morton 
repeated  after  him  with  a  firm  voice,  and  as  ho 
pronounced  the  words  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit!"  the  axe  fell  and  terminated  his  earthly 
career.  The  execution  took  place  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Fridav,  the  2nd  of  June.  The 
body,  covered  with  an  old  cloak,  lay  on  the  scaffold 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  carried  by 
•  Cnldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  574. 
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common  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place  of  cri- 
minals, and  there  interred.  None  of  his  friends 
durst  attend  it  to  the  ^rave,  or  show  their  affection 
and  respect  by  any  outward  token  of  grief.  His 
head  was  fixed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Tol booth, 
where  it  was  suffered  to  remain,  a  public  and  re- 
volting spectacle,  for  not  less  than  eighteen  months.* 
It  was  observed  that  Fernyhirst,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  prc-cognizant  of  the  murder  of  the  king, 
had  placed  himself  in  a  window  from  which  he  could 
conveniently  witness  the  execution,  and  that  he  ap- 
peared to  take  delight  in  the  spectacle.  Lord  Seton 
also,  and  his  two  sons,  were  among  tho  spectators; 
and  so  anxious  were  they  to  witness  the  sight,  that 
they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pull  down  a  stair 
by  which  their  view  would  have  been  interrupted. t 

On  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  dread  of 
being  apprehended  by  those  who  had  procured  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  fled  from  Hawick  to  Carlisle, 
whence  ho  soon  after  proceeded  to  court,  where  he 
was  honourably  received  and  hospitably  entertained 
by  Elizabeth.^ 

On  the  day  following  Morton's  execution,  George 
Binning,  a  servant  of  Archibald  Douglas,  was  exe- 
cuted as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder ;  and 
his  confession,  if  it  may  be  credited,  affords  .some 
insight  into  the  circumstances  attending  that  ob- 
scure transaction.  He  asserted  that  his  master, 
then  a  dependent  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwcll,  was 
present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  and  in 
his  hurry  and  confusion  lost  one  of  his  slippers ; 
that  when  he  came  home  his  clothes  were  begrimed 
with  clay  ;  and  that  as  he  himself  was  making  his 
escape,  be  encountered  in  a  dark  lano  soveral  per- 
sons with  their  heads  muffled  up,  so  that  he  could 
not  discern  their  countenances,  but  that  ho  heard 
one  of  them  speak,  and  thought  from  the  voice  that 
ho  was  a  brother  of  Sir  James  Balfour.§ 

The  death  of  Morton  was  soon  followed  by  fresh 
troubles  and  alarms.  As  that  event  left  Lennox 
and  Arran  without  n  rival,  they,  by  means  of  their 
influence  over  the  king,  wielded  for  a  time  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  One  consequence  of  this 
was  soon  discernible  in  an  increaso  of  French  in- 
fluence, and  a  revival  of  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of 

Intrigues  of    the  Roman  Catholic  party.    To  tho 

the  Korann     imprisoned  queen  the  death  of  Mor- 
Cathoho  party.   ton  w&9  ft  of  Hvdy 

tion ;  [|  and  she  once  more  began  to  entertain  expecta- 
tions of  happier  days.  She  had  at  first  distrusted 
Lennox,  but  he  had  now  acquired  her  confidence, 
and  she  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  him ;  and 
although  she  had  all  along  refused  to  give  her  son 
the  title  of  king,  and  had  induced  the  Romish 
princes  of  the  continent  to  do  the  same,  sho  now 
admitted  that  title;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  follow- 
ing her  example,  wrote  a  letter  in  very  friendly 

•  Aikraan'«  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

t  MS.  f.iU'  rwood,  British  Museum,  Avscou;h,  4730, 
fol.  1158;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  84. 

*  Cnlderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  576. 

6  MS.  CnlJcrwood,  British  Museum,  Ayacough,  4736, 
IA.  llfift;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  v.  84. 
H  ljiUanofr,  vol.  v.  pp.  264,  366. 


terms  to  James  under  that  designation."  This 
change  was  obviously  connected  with  a  project 
which  had  been  set  on  foot,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  James  should  resign  the  crown  to  his 
mother,  and  that  she  should  then  re-transmit  it  to 
him,  and  retire  from  the  cares  of  government 
Mary  had  not  only  consented  to  this  project,  but 
had  entrusted  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  for  its  accomplishment,  f  This,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear,  was  only  the  ostensible  part 
of  a  scheme  which  secretly  aimed  at  changes  far 
more  important — namely,  the  restoration  of  popery, 
the  deliverance  of  Mary  from  captivity,  and  her  re- 
cstablishmcnt  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  X  This 
scheme  had  been  hatched  by  the  Jesuits,  concerted 
with  Lennox,  and  even  assented  to  by  the  king 
himself.  It  had  further  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Pope,  the  house  of  Lorraine  proffered  their 
zealous  support,  and  the  King  of  Spain  promised 
military  assistance.  § 

In  the  meantime,  Mary's  condition  had  become  so 
deplorable  as  to  justify  strong  Deplorable 
measures  on  the  part  of  her  friends  condition  of 
and  herself  for  effecting  her  libera-  Mary, 
tion.  Sho  had  now  been  a  prisoner  for  thirteen 
years,  during  tho  greater  part  of  which  she  had 
been  subjected  to  such  rigorous  confinement,  and 
suffered  so  much  from  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
that  her  health  was  completely  broken  down  and 
her  spirit  crushed.  From  the  want  of  exercise, 
and  the  cold  and  inhospitable  mansions  that  had 
been  selected  for  her  imprisonment,  she  had  almost 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  had  to  be 
carried  by  her  servants  in  a  chair  or  litter.  In 
these  distressing  circumstances  sho  applied  to  Eli- 
zabeth, pathetically  entreating  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  a  coach,  that  she  might  havo  the  benefit  of 
a  little  fresh  air  and  exercise  by  driving  in  the 
park  of  Sheffield  Castle.  She  also  requested  the 
attendance  of  two  additional  female  servants  and 
two  men-servants,  which  she  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary in  her  present  feeble  state ;  and  solicited 
passports  for  Lady  Lethington  and  Lord  Seton, 
whose  society  might  in  some  degree  alleviate  her 
solitude.  These  simple  and  reasonable  requests, 
which  common  humanity  would  have  required  no 
persuasion  to  grant,  were  warmly  seconded  by 
Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  but  were  pe- 
remptorily refused  by  the  relentless  Elizabeth,  jl 

Mary  had  still  spirit  enough  left  to  feel  strong 
indignation  at  this  fresh  instance  of  Elizabeth's 
cruelty,  and  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a  scheme  of 
personal  resentment.  She  hastily  resolved  to  re- 
sign, in  favour  of  her  son,  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  throne,  with  a  hope  that  he  would 
invade  England,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Roman 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Scrope  to  Burghler,  18th 
! :  also  r  ' 


August,  1581 :  also  B  C,  same  to  same,  30th  S^tember, 
1581 ;  also  MS.  SUlo  taper  Oflice,  Bowes  to  BurgUlcy,  3rd 
October,  loSl. 

f  Labanofr,  vol.  v.  pp.  185—187. 

;  Miguel,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 

Addition  oux  M^moires  de  Castelnau,  p.  510;  Chair 
mere'  life  of  Mary,  pp.  384,  388. 
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Catholic  powers  of  the  continent,  seconded  by  the 
discontented  among  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  her- 
self, inToWe  in  merit c<l  ruin  her  odious  enemy. 
But  this  project,  so  fraught  with  danger  to  her 
own  life,  as  well  as  to  her  son's  succession,  was 
on  calmer  thought  abandoned.  She,  however,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  queen  and  the  English 
parliament,  requesting  that  she  might  be  beard,  by 
deputies  of  her  own  appointment,  on  the  subject  of 
her  title.  *  She  declared  it  was  not  on  her  own 
account  that  she  preferred  this  request,  as  her  con- 
stitution was  now  so  much  shattered  that  she  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  survive  her  sister,  but 
solely  on  account  of  her  son,  whose  rights  she,  as  a 
mother,  felt  a  natural  anxiety  to  secure.  8ho 
therefore  earnestly  entreated  Elizabeth  to  listen  to 
her  petition,  by  recognising  the  right  of  her  son  to 
the  succession,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  tran- 
quillity and  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This 
request,  however,  was  one  of  the  last  that  Elizabeth 
would  be  disposed  to  grant.  It  was  part  of  the 
settled  policy  of  her  whole  reign  to  leave  this  point 
undetermined ;  and  accordingly  the  petition  was 
rejected,  apparently  without  receiving  any  serious 
consideration  cither  from  the  queen  or  her  ministers. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  per- 
haps, more  than  from  any  other  cause,  that  Mary 
was  finally  induced  to  throw  herself  on  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  when  that  project  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Association"  was  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  to  which 
reference  has  jnst  been  made,  for  securing  the 
acknowledgment  of  James's  title  as  King  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  for  other  objects,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  full  and  authentic  information,  have 
been  but  obscurely  and  doubtfully  hinted  at  by 
historians. 

Vague  ruraonrs  of  these  projects  getting  into 
circulation,  alarmed  and  agitated  the  minds  of  tho 
Protestant  party,  as  well  as  of  tho  English  faction, 
and  were  followed,  as  usual,  by  reports  calculated 
to  increase  the  consternation.  Among  others,  it  was 
said  that  the  king  was  about  to  marry  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  inconsistent  conduct  of 
Lennox  tended  to  augment  rather  than  allay  these 
fears  and  suspicions.  Though  still  professing  an 
ardent  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
England,  his  demeanour  towards  the  Presbyterians 
was  greatly  changed.  Tho  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
were  treated  with  coldness  and  neglect;  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  he  had  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  king  respecting  episcopacy,  and  was 
prepared  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
in  attempting  to  establish  it  as  the  national 
religion. 

Shortly  after  Morton's  execution,  Arran,  in  fear 
of  being  some  time  called  to  account  for  his  illegal 
and  barbarous  proceedings  for  tho  purpose  of  ex- 
torting evidence  against  that  nobleman,  made  his 
appearance  before  tho  king  in  council,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  not  only  tampered  with  Morton's 
servants,  but  had  subjected  some  of  them  to  the 
*  Murdin,  p.  367. 


torture :  he  lamented,  he  said,  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  resorting  to  such  measures,  and  craved  an 
act  of  approval  from  his  majesty  and  the  council. 
This  of  course,  in  their  present  temper,  was  easily 
obtained.  An  act  was  passed  declaring  his  whole 
conduct  honourable,  and  incapable  of  being  called 
in  question  at  any  subsequent  period.* 

Arran,  whose  dissolute  habits  formed  a  prominent 
part  of  his  character,  had  arrived  Profligacy  of 
at  that  advanced  stage  of  profli-  Arran. 
gacy  when  public  opinion  is  set  at  defiance,  and 
he  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
by  a  course  of  conduct  which,  even  in  that  age, 
when  a  lax  morality  was  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception,  excited  universal  horror  and  disgust. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  before  he  had 
risen  by  royal  favour  to  wealth,  rank,  or  influence, 
he  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  to  whom  he  became  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  unmerited  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness. Requiting,  however,  tho  friendly  offices  of 
his  benefactor  with  boso  ingratitude,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  that  familiar  intercourse, 
to  which  he  had  been  unsuspectingly  admitted,  to 
seduco  the  wife  of  his  noble  benefactor,  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  but,  as  she  probably  deserved, 
described  by  historians  of  that  time  to  be  "  into- 
lerable in  all  the  imperfections  incident  to  her  sex." 
Impatient  of  restraint,  and  regardless  of  even  tho 
outward  semblance  of  decency,  he  next  persuaded 
her,  with  a  view  to  legitimize  the  coming  offspring 
of  their  guilty  passion,  to  sue  for  a  divorce  against 
her  husband,  on  a  ground  which  no  woman  even 
pretending  to  modesty  would  ever  havo  assumed. 
Overawed  by  the  influence  and  power  of  Arran,  the 
court  readily  pronounced  judgment  of  divorce ;  and 
immediately  thereafter  Arran  and  tho  countess 
were  publicly  married,  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity. 

Though  these  proceedings  were  beheld  with 
abhorrence  by  men  of  all  ranks,  they  seem  to  have 
excited  no  such  sentiment  in  the  king ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  earldom  of  Arran,  which  Stewart  had 
only  received  by  gift,  was  now  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  investiture.  At  the  same  time  Lennox  was 
made  a  duke,  tho  earldom  of  Orkney  was  conferred 
on  tho  Earl  of  March,  that  of  Cowrie  on  Lord 
Ruthven,  and  that  of  Morton  on  Lord  Maxwell.f 
These  marks  of  royal  favour  were  no  doubt  con- 
ferred as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
their  recipients  in  the  overthrow  of  Morton. 

In  a  parliament  which  now  assembled,  all  tho 
honours  and  immunities  bestowed  Meeting 
on  Lennox  and  Arran  were  ratified  of  parliament, 
and  confirmed.  No  opposition  appears  to  have 
been  shown  to  this  act ;  for  as  tho  king  had  pre- 
viously intimated  to  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Eglinton, 
and  Glencairn,  and  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Boyd,  lier- 
ries,  and  Ochiltree,  that  ho  would  dispense  with 
their  presence,  it  is  probablo  that  none  of  tho  ad- 

•  Original  record  of  rriry  Council,  in  tho  Register-house, 
Edinburgh,  3rd  June,  1581. 
t  TyUer,  vol.  viii.  pp.  86  87. 
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verse  party  were  in  attendance  on  this  occasion.* 
At  this  meeting  the  adherents  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Morton,  including  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Whittingham  ;  James  Douglas,  Prior  of 
Pluscardine,  and  James  Douglas  of  Pittendreich, 
two  natural  sons  of  Morton  j  Douglas  of  Parkheiul ; 
and  Archibald  Douglas,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  were  declared  rebels,  and  their  estates 
were  confiscated.  In  this  parliament,  the  over- 
weening presumption  of  Lennox  met  for  once  with 
a  check  from  his  master.  Endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  pardon  for  Sir  James  Balfour,  as  a  reward  for  his 
assistance  in  bringing  about  the  condemnation  of 
Morton,  James  refused  his  request,  referring  him 
to  those  acts  of  parliament  in  which  it  was  ordained 
that  no  person  should  ever  be  restored  who  had 
been  implicated  in  the  king's  murder,  t  The  exist- 
ing statutes  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  were 
confirmed  by  this  parliament ;  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool ;  another  for 
the  regulation  of  the  coinage ;  and  a  sumptuary 
law,  directed  against  certain  extravagancies  in 
dress,  equipage,  and  entertainments,  which  had 
begun  to  prevail  among  the  common  people  as 
they  advanced  in  wealth,  but  which  were  viewed 
with  great  dissatisfaction  by  the  nobility,  as  tend- 
ing to  obliterate  those  outward  marks  of  distinction 
which  they  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
their  order.  J 

Lennox  and  Arran  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
Rupture  be-    royal  favour  apparently  without 

tween  Lennox  any  feeling  of  rivalry ;  but  at 
and  Arran.  length  Arran,  in  the  pride  of  his 
newly  acquired  honours,  and  urged  on  by  the  ex- 
travagant ambition  of  his  wife,  could  no  longer 
bear  to  see  the  precedence  universally  accorded  to 
Lennox,  and  accordingly  took  every  opportunity  of 
slighting  or  affronting  him.  This  alienation  was 
soon  followed  by  an  open  rupture.  At  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  Lennox,  as  chamberlain  and 
captain  of  the  guard,  claimed  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing the  crown  before  the  king,§  which  ho  insisted 
was  part  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  office; 
and  Arran  in  consequence  was  so  mortified  that  he 
withdrew,  and  absented  himself  from  the  meeting. 
This  circumstance  so  irritated  the  king  that  he 
next  day  retired  to  Dalkeith,  taking  Lennox  along 
with  him,  and  prohibited  Arran  from  coming  near 
the  court.  ||  Arran  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
raise  a  party  in  the  council  against  Lennox,  was  at 
last  fuin  to  purchase  a  reconciliation  with  his  rival 
by  most  abject  and  humiliating  submissions.  The 
odium  with  which  Arran  was  generally  regarded 
was  iather  increased  than  diminished  by  his  at- 
tempts during  this  rupture  to  ingratiate  himself 
With  the  people.  He  feigned  an  extraordinary  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion,  paid  court  to  the  clergy, 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
18th  October,  1581. 

t  MS.  Utter,  State  Paper  Office,  B  C,  Thorns*  Selbjr  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  29th  hovember,  1581 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii. 
p.  87. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  88.  {  Csldcrwood.  vol.  Ui.  p.  592. 

I  Spottuwood,  P.  315. 


and  strove  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  Lennox 
was  an  emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise  and  an  agent 
of  the  Pope.  As  he  was  believed,  in  consequence 
of  his  former  intimacy  with  the  duke,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  such  secrets,  these  insinuations 
naturally  found  credence  with  many.  *  "While 
these  dissensions  continued,  Arran  and  his  countess 
were  observed  to  attend  sermons  and  prayers  with 
great  regularity,  and  pretended  that  they  were 
excluded  from  court  merely  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith.  \ 

The  reconciliation  of  the  two  favourites  was  a 
source  of  great  disappointment  to  the  nobility,  who 
had  hoped,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  that  had 
taken  place,  to  regain  their  ascendancy  in  the 
king's  council ;  but  Lennox  aud  Arran,  forget- 
ting their  mutual  differences,  now  combined  to 
keep  the  king  entirely  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
James,  who  was  more  devoted  to  amusement  than 
to  public  business,  willingly  gave  himself  up  to 
their  guidance.  Under  such  management,  the 
manners  of  the  court  became  shamefully  licentious: 
it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  per-  rrofligacy  of 
sons  of  the  most  corrupted  morals,  the  court, 
who  openly  outraged  the  common  decencies  of  life, 
and  whose  conversation  consisted  mostly  of  obscene 
jests  and  disgusting  buffoonery.  In  such  compa- 
nionship, it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the  king's 
morals  became  sadly  debased — that  the  salutary 
lessons  he  had  received  from  his  sage  tutors  in 
early  life  were  in  great  measure  forgotten  or  dis- 
regarded— and  even  the  language  of  his  ordinary 
conversation  acquired  a  taint  from  which  it  was 
never  afterwards  wholly  free.  At  this  time  also, 
being  estranged  from  his  best  counsellors,  who  had 
either  retired  in  disgust,  or  were  studiously  kept  at 
a  distance,  and  adopting  the  maxims  of  inexpe- 
rienced young  men,  who  knew  little  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  country,  and  who  maintained 
themselves  in  favour  by  fluttering  his  vanity,  he 
imbibed  those  exalted  notions  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative which,  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  a  free  people,  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  house  of  Stewart. 

At  this  period  the  civil  history  of  Scotland  began 
to  assume  a  new  phase  ;  a  contest,  Contest 
which  continued  to  agitate  and     between  tho 
distract  the  country,  more  or  less,  church  and  the 
during  several  succeeding  reigns,  court, 
having  now  commenced  between  the  Church  and 
the  court.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment has  ever  been  adverse  to  the  encroachments  of 
despotic  power,  both  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
itself  and  on  the  political  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people;  and  at  this  time  especially  the  freedom 
of  speech  permitted  from  tho  pulpit,  and  of  which 
many  of  the  ministers  now  availed  themselves  in 
denouncing  all  manner  of  public  grievances,  in 
some  measure  answered  the  same  purposes  which 
are  at  the  present  day  served  by  the  freedom  of  tho 
press.   Lennox  and  Arran  were  not  slow  in  pcr- 

•  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

t  Aikmsn's  Buchanan,  vol.  iU.  p.  54. 
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ceiving  this,  and  accordingly  were  ready  to  embrace  | 
any  scheme  by  which  the  mouths  of  these  trouble-  . 
some  advocates  of  popular  rights,  who  had  so  often  ' 
digged  their  own  misdeeds  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  were  most  likely  in  their  judgment 
to  be  effectually  closed.  For  this  purpose  no  plan 
appeared  to  them  so  feasible  as  that  of  bringing 
die  ministers,  by  means  of  patronage,  into  subser- 
viency to  the  state.  Ilence  the  preference  given 
to  episcopacy  by  the  court  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  given  by 
the  abettors  of  despotic  government.  At  this  time 
Subserviency  indeed  the  bishops  were  so  obse- 
of  the  buhop».  quious  to  the  court,  to  which  they 
owed  their  promotion,  that  their  office  was  deemed 
by  the  people  to  be  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  Nor 
were  they  in  greater  favour  with  many  among  the 
nobility,  who  regarded  with  jealousy  a  class  of  men 
elevated  from  among  the  common  people  to  a  rank 
at  least  equal  to  their  own,  privileged  like  them  to 
lit  in  parliament,  and  enjoying  like  them  titular 
honours.  The  two  favourites,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  known  bias,  if  not  in  obedience  to 
the  express  command  of  the  king,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  revive  episcopacy  as  it  hod  been 
originally  established  at  the  Reformation ;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  ministers,  in 
their  provincial  synods  and  general  assemblies, 
were  resolved  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  at  all  hazards,  as  indeed  it  had  already, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  been  condemned 
as  antUcriptural  by  several  assemblies. 
The  attempt  to  revive  and  extend  the  system  of 
Attempt,  to  P"lacy  brought  the  government 
revire  into  direct  collision  both  with  the 
episcopacy.  clergy  and  the  people.  The  church- 
courts  directed  the  thunders  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  accept  the  office  of  a  bishop; 
bat  these  sentences  were  annulled  by  the  royal 
authority,  one  of  the  leading  ministers  was  impri- 
soned, and  another  was  banished  from  the  capital. 
These  encroachments  upon  the  liberty  and  iude- 
•ve  pendent  action  of  the  Church,  were 
lof  accompanied  and  followed  by  a 
and  scries  of  arbitrary  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings in  civil  matters,  on  the 
part  of  the  two  odious  favourites  into  whose  reck- 
less hands  the  management  of  public  affairs  hod 
been  committed.  Intoxicated  by  the  possession  of 
power,  and  grown  wanton  in  its  exercise,  they  had 
become  obnoxious  to  all  ranks  of  the  community. 
In  almost  every  county  of  the  kingdom  courts  were 
held,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  rather  instru- 
ments of  extortion  than  courts  of  justice.  Before 
these  the  proprietors  of  land  were  summoned,  and, 
on  the  least  neglect  or  accidental  omission  of  any  of 
the  numerous  forms  peculiar  to  feudal  tenures,  were 
fined  with  unprecedented  and  intolerable  severity. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-chamberlain  over  the 
boroughs,  which,  as  these  had  advanced  in  wealth 
and  influence,  had  gradually  become  obsolete,  was 
now  revived,  and  "  Chamberlain  Ayres"  were  held, 
that— in  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  which  the 
tor.  n. 


Aimii. 


highest  courts  in  the  kingdom  had  no  control  * — 
subjected  the  municipalities  to  unjust  and  grievous 
exactions.  In  addition  to  all  theso  causes  of  dis- 
content, the  public  mind  was  haunted  by  suspicions 
and  anxieties  respecting  a  design  said  to  be  on  foot 
for  dissolving  the  alliance  with  England,  and  agi- 
tated by  rumours  of  the  intrigues  and  progress  of 
"  the  Association." 

These  accumulated  evils  were  all  traced  to  the 
machinations  and  wicked  counsels  of  Lennox  and 
Arran,  as  their  source ;  and  all  who  wished  well  to 
their  country,  and  especially  to  tho  Protestant 
cause,  earnestly  desired  the  downfall  of  these 
odious  ministers.  That  event  was  now  at  hand, 
although,  secure  in  tho  possession  of  royal  favour 
and  support,  they  were  the  last  to  discover  their 
own  danger.  A  conspiracy  was  already  formed 
to  force  the  king  to  part  with  Conspiracy 
his  favourites.  The  Scottish  no-  against  Lennox 
bility  had  witnessed  with  in-  a"J  Arran- 
creasing  impatience  and  indignation  tho  arro- 
gance and  presumption  of  two  upstarts,  who  took 
precedence  of  them  on  all  occasions,  and  so  com- 
pletely monopolised  tho  king's  confidence  that  his 
beat  friends  and  wisest  counsellors  were  thrust  aside, 
and  no  longer  possessed  the  influence  due  to  their 
rank  and  their  former  services.  Elizabeth,  also,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of  Lennox  and 
the  house  of  Guise  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and  the 
restoration  of  popery,  and  had  viewed  with  morti- 
fication the  decline  of  English  influence  in  Scot- 
land, was  ready  to  lend  her  countenance  and  aid  to 
any  scheme  likely  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the  king 
from  theso  reckless  and  inexperienced  advuers. 
The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times  in  such  secret  and  dangerous 
enterprises,  had  drawn  up  a  written  "  band,"  or 
agreement,  declaring  the  object  of  their  confedera- 
tion, and  binding  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  by 
each  other  in  attempting  its  accomplishment.  This 
contract  was  entitled  "  Form  of  the  Band  mado 
among  the  noblemen  that  is  entcrpriscd  against 
Dobany."f  It  set  forth  in  strong  terms  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  their  association. 
These  were  declared  to  be  "  the  dangers  incurred 
by  the  professors  of  God's  true  religion ;  tho  in- 
tended overthrow  of  the  Gospel  by  godless  men, 
who  had  crept  into  credit  with  the  king's  majesty ; 
the  perversion  of  the  laws ;  the  wreck  of  tho  ancient 
nobility  and  the  ministers  of  religion ;  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  amity  with  England ;  and  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  king's  person,  unless  some  remedy 
were  speedily  adopted.  Wherefore,"  it  continued, 
"  we  have  sworn  in  God's  presence,  and  engaged 
by  this  *  band,'  to  punish  and  remove  tho  authors 
of  these  intended  evils,  and  to  re-establish  justice 
and  good  order,  as  we  shall  answer  to  the  eternal 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  63o.  "  Sundry  of  the  brethn-n 
of  Glasgow  were  summoned  to  thi*  Ayre,  lor  whom  no 
relief  under  surctv  could  be  had,  notwithstanding  of  sus- 
pension given  by  tho  Lords  of  Sewion." 

f  Caligula,  c.  vti.,  fol.  14,  British  Museum,  a  copy.  By 
Dobany  ia  meant  JL>' Aubigny,  1. 1.  Lennox.  Tytler,  voL  viii. 
p.  104. 
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Got!,  and  upon  our  honour,  faith,  and  truth."  *  The  I 
names  of  the  subscribers  can  be  only  imperfectly 
gleaned  from  contemporary  letters  and  other  scat- 
tered documents,  as  the  original  "band"  1ms  been 
lost,  and  the  names  are  not  given  in  the  copy. 
Thero  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation comprised  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Glencaim, 
Gowrie,  Argylc,  Montrose,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes; 
the  Lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd;  the  Masters  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant ;  the  titular  Abbots  of  Dun- 
fermline, Paisley,  Dryburgh,  and  Cambuskenneth  ; 
and  various  other  persons  of  distinction.!  Among 
the  clergy,  the  principal  adversaries  of  Lennox 
were  Lawson,  Lindsay,  Hay,  Smeton,  Pol  wart,  and 
Andrew  Melvil;  \  who,  though  they  might  not  hare 
been  parties  to  the  "  band,"  seem  to  have  been  cogni- 
sant of  it,  and  to  have  given  it  their  approbation.  § 
The  conspirators  had  not  yet  determined  in  what 
way  their  object  was  to  be  effected;  but  circum- 
stances having  transpired  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  some  intimation  of  the  conspiracy  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  court,  they  were  compelled,  from  a 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  proceed  energeti- 
cally with  their  enterprise,  which  it  would  thus 
have  become  doubly  hazardous  as  well  as  disgrace- 
ful to  abandon. 

From  a  letter  addressed  by  Bowes  to  Walsi og- 
ham, and  communicated  to  the  associated  lords, 
they  learned  with  dismay  that  Lennox  was  fully 
cognizant  of  the  plot  formed  against  him  and 
Arran,  and  had  resolved  on  adopting  bold  and 
decisive  measures  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators.il  "I  am  informed,"  he  says,  "the 
duke  intendeth  to  persuade  the  king's  majesty  to 
commit  to  ward  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Mar, 
the  Lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd,  and  sundry  other  best 
affected  in  religion;  •  •  •  and  also  afterwards 
to  hasten  the  death  of  the  principals  of  them ;  whom 
I  hear  that  he  will  not  pursue  for  the  death  of 
David,  the  Italian  (as  from  France  ye  have  been 
advertised),  but  rather  to  charge  them  with  late 
matter  and  conspiracy  intended,  and  to  have  been 
put  in  execution  by  them  and  their  complices  in 
the  last  month  of  July,  against  the  king  and  him- 
self. And  in  case  the  information  given  me  be 
true,  then  there  is  a  secret  intention  and  practice  in 
device,— that  after  the  execution  of  such  principal 
persons  in  Scotland  as  would  be  most  ready  to  defend 
religion,  and  the  apprehension  and  safe  custody  of 
others  known  to  be  chiefly  devoted  that  way,  the 
alteration  of  that  state  in  Scotland  should  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  tho  matter  to  reach  into  England  so 
for  and  with  such  speed  as  the  [confederates]  who 
practise  can  perform."  This  information,  which 
had  been  communicated  by  Bowes  to  tho  associated 
lords  with  a  view  to  stimulate  them  to  active  and 

•  Caligula,  c.  vii.,  fol.  14,  British  Museum,  a  copy;  also 
MS.  Calderwood,  p.  1210 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  105. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  105;  Aikiuan'n  Buchanan,  vol.  iii. 
p.  69 ;  linberUon,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
X  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1201. 

*  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  108. 

((  Bowm  to  Walainghnm,  16th  August,  1862 ;  Tytler,  vol. 
viii.  p.  384. 


immediate  exertion,  had  the  effect  desired.*  They 
felt  themselves  placed  in  a  position  of  the  utmost 
peril,  with  scarce  a  moment  to  deliberate  on  their 
course  of  action.  To  stand  still  was  certain  de- 
struction, to  proceed  was  full  of  danger.  But  they 
were  men  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  at  once  re- 
solved to  embrace  an  apparently  favourable  oppor- 
tunity which  now  occurred  of  entering  on  their 
daring  enterprise. 

The  king  hod  been  at  A  thole,  enjoying  his  favourite 
pastime  of  the  chose,  and  intended    The  Raid  of 
to  stop  at  Dunfermline  on  his  way  Kuthven. 
to  Edinburgh.   Here  the  associated  lords  had  at 
first  purposed  to  meet  him,  and  present  a  supplica- 
tion, setting  forth  the  danger  to  which  his  majesty 
and  the  kingdom  were  exposed  through  the  illegal 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  Lennox  and  Arran,  and 
demanding  their  dismissal  from  the  king's  council ; 
but,  as  the  two  favourites  were  not  with  the  king, 
and  he  was  attended  by  a  slender  train,  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  have  arranged  to  meet  him  there 
with  a  retinue,  and  thnt  thus  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy might  be  frustrated.   But  Gowrie,  Glam- 
mis, and  Lindsay,  who  had  numerous  retainers  and 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  were  de- 
sirous, if  possible,  to  draw  the  king  thither.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  invited  to  stop  at  Gowrie's  seat  of 
Ruthven  Castle,  and  as  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  invitation  covered  any  secret  design,  he  frankly 
accepted  it.    He  had  not  been  long  there  before 
Gowrie,  Mar,  Lindsay,  and  Glammis,  had  assembled 
a  thousand  men  and  surrounded  the  castle.  The 
king,  seeing  an  unusual  concourse,  and  observing 
that  he  was  surrounded  by  many  faces  ho  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  sec,  began  to  feel  some  alarm 
for  his  safety,  or  at  least  for  his  liberty.    He  had 
the  tact,  however,  to  conceal  his  uneasiness;  and 
flattered  himself  with  the  belief  that  if  any  re- 
straint were  really  intended,  he  should  find  an 
opportunity  of  liberating  himself  from  it  while 
engaged  in  the  sports  of  the  field.   Next  morning, 
however,  as  he  was  preparing  to  set  out,  a  party 
of  the  nobles  entered  his  bedchamber,  and  having 
removed  his  guards,  presented  their  supplication, 
setting  forth  in  bold  and  energetic  language  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and  conclud- 
ing in  these  emphatic  terms:  "Sir,  beholding 
these  dangers  to  be  imminent  and  at  hand,  without 
speedy  help,  and  seeing  your  most  noble  person  is 
in  such  hazard,  the  preservation  whereof  is  more 
precious  to  us  than  our  own  lives ;  seeing  also  no 
appearance  that  your  majesty  was  forewarned 
thereof,  but  like  to  perish  before  ye  could  perceive 
peril,  we  thought  we  could  not  be  answerable  to 
God,  neither  be  faithful  subjects  to  your  highness, 
if,  after  our  ability,  we  prevented  not  this  pitiful 
disaster,  and  preserved  your  majesty  from  the 
same.   For  this  effect,  with  all  dutiful  humility 
and  obedience,  we,  your  majesty's  true  subjects, 

•  Original  draft,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  WaUingham,  26ui 
August,  16S2,  Bowes'  Letter-book ;  aee  also  WodJringwn  to 
WaUingham,  19th  July,  16S2,  Caligula,  c.  viL;  Tytlerf 
vol.  viii.  p.  108. 
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are  hero  convened ;  desiring  your  majesty,  in  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  for  the  love  ye  bear 
to  his  true  religion,  your  country,  and  subjects, 
that,  as  ye  would  the  tranquillity  of  your  own 
estate,  to  retire  yourself  to  such  a  port  of  your 
where  your  majesty's  person  may  be  most 
ely  preserved  and  your  nobility;  where,  under 
peril  of  our  lands,  lives,  and  heritages,  your  majesty 
shall  see  the  disloyalties,  falsehoods,  and  treasons 
of  the  persons  foresaids,*  with  their  complices, 
evidently  proven  and  declared  in  their  faces ;  to 
the  glory  of  God,  advancement  of  his  true  religion, 
your  majesty's  preservation,  honour,  and  deliver- 
ance, pacifying  of  your  perturbed  commonweal 
and  country,  and  to  their  perpetual  ignominy, 
infamy,  and  shame."  t  Though  James  treated  the 
noblemen  present  with  great  courtesy,  and  appeared 
graciously  to  listen  to  their  remonstrance,  he  never- 
theless could  not  conceal  his  anxiety  to  be  gone ; 
and,  stepping  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
he  was  intercepted  by  Glammis,  who  informed 
him  that  the  lords  then  present  considered  it  safer 
for  his  majesty  to  remain  where  he  was.  James 
insisted  on  instantly  departing,  but  Glammis,  plac- 
ing his  leg  before  him  to  prevent  his  egress,  sternly 
commanded  him  to  remain.  James  expostulated 
Csptiritvof  and  entreated,  and  finally  burst 
the  king.  inlo  tears.  gome  of  the  lords, 
moved  by  the  distress  of  the  young  monarch,  re- 
monstrated with  Glammis,  but  he  answered  firmly, 
"  N'o  matter  of  his  tears,  better  bairns  weep  than 
bearded  men."  This  speech  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  James  that,  it  is  said,  it  was 
never  afterward*  forgotten  or  forgiven.  \ 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  of  the  king's  captivity 
had  reached  Arran  in  his  retreat  at  Kinneil,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  §  and,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  he  and  his  brother,  Colonel  Stewart, 
attended  by  a  party  of  horse,  hastened  towards  Ruth- 
ven.  The  latter,  however,  was  intercepted  by  Mar 
and  Lochleven,  who  attacked,  defeated,  and  made 
him  prisoner,  after  he  had  been  severely  wounded ;  || 
while  Arran,  who  in  his  eager  anxiety  had,  nearly 
Imprisonment  unattended,  hastened  to  the  spot  by 
of  Arran.  a  nearer  way,  was  made  prisoner 
and  placed  under  a  guard  the  moment  he  reached 
the  castle  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  in- 
terference of  Gowric,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  connected  in  tics  of  friendship,  his  life  would 
have  fallen  an  immediate  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of 
the  conspirators,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  ridding  their  country  of  a  man  whom  they 
considered  its  greatest  enemy.  "Without  being  per- 
mitted to  see  the  king,  he  was  afterwards  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Stirling  Castle. 

Lennox  was  surprised  at  Dalkeith,  where  he 
was  then  residing,  5f  by  the  newB  of  these  astound- 
ing events;  but  instead  of  hastening,  like  Arran, 

•  Lennox  and  Arran. 
t  Caldenrood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3*9,  640. 
J  JJS.  Ca'.derwood,  A)»cough,  4737,  fol.  682,  G83;  Spot- 
tuvood,  p.  320. 
JTvtler,  vol.^viii.  p.  103.  |  Ibid. 


to  the  rescue  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
capital,  where  he  imagined  he  would  be  more 
secure.  He  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. The  Protestant  clergy,  elated  by  the 
success  of  the  associated  lords,  inveighed  from  the 
pulpit  against  the  duke  and  Arran,  and  laboured  to 
indnce  the  people  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
lenders  of  the  "  Jtaid  of  Ruihren."  The  magis- 
trates, on  the  other  hand,  anxious  to  allay  the 
popular  ferment,  discountenanced  the  seal  of  the 
clergy,  and  sent  messengers  to  Ruth  ven  to 
tain  from  the  king's  own  mouth  the  truth  or  : 
hood  of  his  reported  captivity. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  received  intelligence 
of  this  revolution,  she  dispatched  Sir  George  Carey 
to  Scotland  with  orders  to  co-operate  with  Howes 
in  promoting  the  object  of  the  associated  lords,  who 
had  already  received,  both  from  Bowes  and  Wal- 
singham,  repeated  assurances  of  the  sympathy, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  active  support  of  the  English 
queen. 

During  this  poriod  of  captivity,  James  affected 
a  degree  of  calmness  and  submission  which  were 
far  from  his  heart.  Ho  even  laboured  under  the 
apprehension,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
was  well  founded,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
pondered  over  many  schemes  for  effecting  his 
escape  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  conspirators. 
He  was  however  closely  watched,  and  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  his  favourites  and  their 
adherents. 

Lennox,  on  this  occasion,  betrayed  the  feebleness 
and  indecision  of  his  character.  He  hesitated 
and  procrastinated  until  the  time  for  action  was 
passed,  and  at  length,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  route  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  sovereign,  he  sent  Lord 
Herrics  and  the  Abbot  of  New  bottle  to  propose 
certain  terms  of  accommodation,  which  however 
were  scornfully  rejected.*  On  the  arrival  of  Hemes 
and  his  companion  at  Stirling  Castle,  whither  the 
king  had  been  conveyed,  and  where  ho  was  still 
detained  a  prisoner!  by  Gowrio  and  his  associates, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  sec  the  king  except  in 
pixsonco  of  those  who  now  acted  as  his  council. 
Being  introduced,  "The  Duke  of  I^nnox,"  they 
said,  "  had  scut  them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a 
rumour,  that  hia  sovereign  lord  was  forcibly  de- 
tained in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  for,  if  it  were 
so,  it  was  his  duty  to  set  him  free,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  good  subjects  ho  would  instantly 
make  the  attempt."  Before  tiowrie  and  his  friends 
had  time  to  reply,  James,  starting  up,  passionately 
exclaimed,  "I  am  a  captive!  which  I  wish  all  my 
subjects  to  know,  and  earnestly  desire  the  duke  to 
use  nil  his  endeavours  to  procure  me  my  liberty." 
The  associated  lords,  though  somewhat  perplexed 
by  this  declaration,  soon  recovered  their  presence 
of  mind,  and,  addressing  his  majesty  with  much 
apparent  humility,  besought  htm  not  to  imagine 

•  116.  Letter.  State  Paper  Oftice;  Tytler,  vul.  viii.p.  113, 
t  Mignet,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 
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himself  under  any  restraint,  for  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  wherever  he  pleased  ;  they  declared  that  his 
majesty  had  not  more  faithful  subjects  than  them- 
selves, and,  as  a  proof  of  their  affection,  they  had 
resolved  not  to  permit  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran  any  longer  to  mislead  him,  to  his 
own  hurt,  the  oppression  of  tho  Church,  and  the 
detriment  of  the  kingdom.  In  conclusion,  they 
counselled  his  majesty,  if  he  valued  the  life  of  the 
duke,  to  advise  him  without  delay  to  retire  quietly 
to  France,  otherwise  they  would  call  him  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  enforce  against  him  the  utmost 
penalty  of  the  law.*  To  this  threatening  message, 
Lennox  ordered  which  they  committed  to  Hemes, 
to  lcuvu  the  they  added  a  peremptory  corn- 
kingdom.      mand  to  Lcnnox  to  deliver  up 

Dumbarton  Castle,  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
twelve  days,  and  in  the  meantime  to  confine  himself 
with  a  few  attendants  to  his  residence  at  Abcrdour 
or  Dalkeith.  These  orders  Lennox  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  obey;  and  though  he  durst  not  make 
an  open  show  of  resistance,  he  continued  for  some 
time  to  linger  about  Edinburgh,  undecided  as  to 
the  course  ho  should  pursue.  At  length,  by  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  retired  to  the  Castle 
of  Dunbarton,  where  he  purposed  to  remain  oud 
watch  the  course  of  events,  in  the  expectation  that 
some  change  might  occur  in  his  favour.  The 
lords,  however,  remained  firm  to  their  purpose,  and 
insisted  so  urgently  on  his  quitting  the  country, 
that  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  king,  that  he  obtained  a  respite  of 
only  a  few  days. 

In  the  meantime,  taking  counsel  with  some  of  his 
Attempt  to     adherents,  ho  was  strongly  urged 

assassinate  tho  not  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 

liulhvcn  lords.   They  exhortcd  him  boldly  to  at- 

tack  his  enemies  without  delay,  and  promised  to 
assist  him  with  a  force  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
Gowrie  and  his  faction,  and  to  free  tho  king  from 
their  control.  Gaining  courage  from  the  counten- 
ance of  his  advisers,  Lennox  was  induced  to  lend 
himself  to  an  enterprise  which  served  to  confirm  as 
well  as  hasten  his  downfall.  It  was  determined, 
on  one  of  the  dark  nights  of  December,  suddenly 
to  surprise  the  palace  at  Edinburgh,  whither  the 
court  had  removed,!  put  to  death  the  Ruthven 
lords,  and  liberate  the  king.  This  plot  was  dis- 
covered and  thwarted  by  the  ministers  and  the 
ever-vigilant  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador; 
and  notwithstanding  that  parties  of  horso  had 
assembled  for  the  attack,  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  king  still  remained  in  captivity.  J 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  unsuccessful 
attempt  served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Gowrie  faction,  and  to  render  the  position  of  the 
duke  more  hopeless  than  ever.  A  letter  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  him,  which  the  king  was  forced 
to  subscribe,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  tho  govern- 

•  Spottiswood,  pp.  320,  321. 
+  Tytler,  T0|.  viii.  p.  124. 

;  MS.  Calderwood,  foU.  1244.  1246;  also  MS.  Utter,  Sir 
George  Bowes  to  Waking  ham,  6th  December,  1682. 


me iit, and  thereby  endangering  his  majesty's  safety ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  herald  was  dispatched  to 
him,  under  the  authority  of  the  council,  command- 
ing him  instantly  to  quit  tho  kingdom,  under  pain 
of  treason.*  Under  some  evasive  pretext,  however, 
ho  still  continued  to  delay  his  journey ;  but  on 
the  14th  December  he  was  again  charged  by  the 
council  immediately  to  depart,  and  the  messenger 
sent  with  this  mandate  had  instructions  to  put 
him  to  the  horn  in  case  of  disobedience.  At  the 
same  time  a  sharp  letter  was  sent  him  from 
tho  king,  showing  him  that  "his  wilful  igno- 
rance was  like  to  bring  him  and  the  country  into 
great  danger,  and  himself  to  destruction ."  f 
Further  delay  was  now  impossible;  but  before 
his  departure  Lennox  wrote  a  Departure  of 
pathetic  letter  to  his  royal  master,  Lennox, 
complaining  grievously  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  styling  himself  "  tho  most  miserable 
man  in  the  world."  J  Having  obtained  permission 
to  pass  through  England  into  France,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  from  Dalkeith  on  the  21st  De- 
cember^ to  the  deep  regret  of  the  king,  but  to 
the  joy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

From  the  period  of  his  first  detention  in  Ruthven 
Castle  up  to  the  present  time  James  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  prisoner,  while  tho  whole  acts  of  his 
government  were  dictated  or  supervised  by  the 
Ruthven  lords,  who  had  violently  installed  them- 
selves in  office  as  his  council.  That  their  usurpation, 
however,  might  have  at  least  the  semblance  of 
loyalty,  they  had  extorted  from  the  king  a  declara- 
tion, stating  "  that  it  was  his  own  free  and  voluntary 
choice  to  remain  at  Perth,  that  his  person  was 
under  no  restriction,  and  that  tho  noblemen  who 
at  present  attended  him  had  only  done  their  duty, 
and  performed  a  good  service  to  himself  and  the 
commonwealth;  and  prohibiting  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  under  pretence  of  rescu- 
ing him  from  restraint"  This  declaration,  which 
was  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  ||  of  course  imposed 
on  nobody ;  but,  founding  on  it  as  a  confirmation 
of  their  authority,  the  council  boldly  proceeded  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  a  regular  go- 
vernment. They  subjected  Arran  to  more  rigorous 
confinement,  under  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,*jf  and  they  summoned  a  convention  of  the 
nobility,  before  whom  they  desired  the  attendance 
of  commissioners  of  the  Church,  promising  to  hear 
their  complaints  and  redress  all  grievances.  About 
the  some  time,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  George 
Carey,  having  arrived  as  ambassadors  from  the 
Queen  of  England,  were  received  by  the  council 
with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  admitted  to  an  audi- 

•  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  WaUingham,  9th 
December,  1682,  Bowes'  Letter-book ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p. 
125. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  692. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecu, 
"  From  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the  Scottish  King,  from 
Dunbarton,  16th  December,  1682 ; "  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
126,  386. 
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eitec  with  the  king.-  The  real  object  of  their 
embassy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Gowrie  and  his  faction ;  but  this, 
which  of  coarse  was  a  secret  mission,  was  con* 
cealed  nnder  the  specious  pretence  of  a  friendly 
inquiry  after  the  king's  safety,  and  an  endeavour 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  hia 


At  the  interview  which  took  place,,  the  ambas- 
sadors presented  a  gracious  message  from  their 
sovereign ;  but,  as  it  contained  some  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  Lennox,  and  in  particular  charged 
him  with  contemplating  an  alteration  in  religion 
and  the  subversion  of  his  majesty's  government, 
the  king  became  greatly  excited,  and  beginning  to 
suspect  that  Elizabeth  was  cognizant  of  the  whole 
conspiracy,  he  defended  his  favourite  with  great 
warmth,  affirming  that  Lennox  bad  done  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  declaring 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  provo  him 
guilty  of  any  treasonable  designs,  f  To  the  other 
parts  of  the  message  James  gave  a  general  answer; 
bat,  though  he  publicly  declared  himself  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  he  privately  whis- 
pered something  of  his  real  sentiments  and  con- 
dition to  Carey,  and  entreated  him  to  represent  to 
his  mistress  the  true  state  of  affairs.  J  At  the 
request  of  the  ambassadors,  he  consented  to  the 
return  of  Angus,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  in 
England  ever  since  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Morton.  J 

The  associated  lords,  although  thus  far  successful 
in  their  bold  enterprise,  still  felt  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  a  proclamation  in  their  favour, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  king,  they  were 
desirous  of  still  further  justifying  their  conduct  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.    With  this  view  they  drew 
Declaration  "  "P  und  published  a  "  Declaration," 
of  the  Kuihren  explaining  the  motives  that  had 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  course 
which  they  had  taken.   The  general  purport  of 
this  document,  which  extends  to  a  great  length, 
may  be  partly  gathered  from  its  title,  which  runs 
thus :  "  A  Declaration  of  the  just  and  necessary 
causes  moving  us  of  tho  Nobility  of  Scotland,  and 
others  the  King's  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  to 
repair  to  his  highness'  presence,  and  to  remain  with 
him,  for  resisting  of  the  present  dangers  appearing 
to  God's  true  religion  and  professors  thereof,  and 
to  his  highness'  own  person,  estate,  and  crown, 
and  his  faithful  subjects,  that  have  constantly  con- 
tinued in  his  obedience ;  and  to  seek  redress  and 
reformation  of  the  abuse  and  confusion  of  the  com- 
monwealth, removing  from  his  Majesty  the  chief 
authors  thereof,  while  tho  truth  of  the  same  may 


•  Calderwood,  toI.  iii.  p.  673.  Carey  bad  audience  on 
Ihe  12th  September,  M8.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th 
September,  1682,  Carey  to  Elizabeth.  Endorsed  by  him- 
«lf,  "  Copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Queen's  Majesty."  Bones 
wa»  at  Beririek  on  the  10th,  and  at  Stirling  on  the  1  Uh 
September.  Bowes'  Letter-book;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  117. 

t  Calderwood,  MS.,  fol.  1213. 

t  Aitanan,  voL  Ui.  p.  66.  }  Ibid. 


be  made  manifest  to  his  highness'  Estates,  that 
with  common  consent,  redress  and  remedy  may  be 
provided.  Directed  from  Stirling,  with  special 
command  and  licence  to  be  printed.  Anno,  1582."  * 
In  this  manifesto  the  misdeeds  of  Lennox  and 
Arran,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Church, 
arc  largely  insisted  on  and  unsparingly  denounced. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  their  negotiations  with 
tho  king's  mother,  their  overawing  the  courts  of 
law,  and  annulling  forfeitures  without  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament.  It  concludes  in  these  words : 
"  And,  finally,  that  the  said  corruptions,  abuses, 
and  disorders,  entered  within  these  late  years  in 
tho  commonwealth,  cither  in  the  corruption  and 
misusing  of  justice,  or  the  King's  own  person,  house, 
rent,  officers,  order  of  council,  and  government  of 
the  public  affairs,  oppressing  and  cxtorsing  of  sub- 
jects under  colour  of  justice  or  otherwise,  being 
particularly  considered,  may  be  so  amended  and 
reformed,  as  God  may  be  thereby  pleased,  tho 
King's  Majesty  honoured  and  loved,  and  that 
the  nobility  and  subjects  may  live  in  justice,  pence, 
and  tranquillity,  relieved  of  the  cruelties,  dangers, 
and  calamities,  intended  against  them  in  time 
coming."f 

At  this  period  died  George  Buchanan,  ono  of 
tho  most  remarkablo  men  tbat  Death  of  George 
Scotland  ever  produced,  and  who,  Buchanan, 
though  occupying  no  prominent  official  station, 
exercised  a  mighty  influence  over  public  affairs, 
and  left  the  impress  of  his  great  and  highly  culti- 
vated mind  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Mr. 
Thomas  Smcton,  a  clergyman  and  a  contemporary, 
sums  up  an  estimate  of  his  character  in  this  brief 
but  comprehensive  sentence:  "The  ornament  of 
our  age,  the  sampler  of  ancient  virtue  and  piety; 
a  miracle  of  profound  erudition,  the  father  and 
prince,  or  chief  of  all  the  learned,  and  of  all  kind 
of  learning."!  lie  expired  at  Edinburgh  on  tho 
2Hth  September,  1582,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  such  poverty  that  he  did  not 
leave  means  sufficient  to  defray  his  funeral  charges. 
Ho  was  interred  at  tho  public  expense  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  Grey  Friars.  No  tombstone  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  even  tradition  has  failed 
to  record  tho  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  § 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  the  New  Kirk  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  October  ;||   Meeting  of  the 
and  the  Ruthvcn  lords,  who  were     Ucnernl  A»- 
extremcly  anxious  to  obtain  some 
legal  approval  of  their  irregular  proceedings, 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  themselves  through  the  authority  of 
the  Church.    With  this  view  they  appointed  the 
Abbot  of  Paisley  to  submit  to  the  assembly  tho 
grounds  on  which  they  vindicated  the  course  they 
had  adopted,  and  which  were  nearly  the  same  as 
those  set  forth  in  their  published  "  Declaration." 
The  assembly  unanimously  concurred  in  recog- 

•  Calderwood.  vol.  iii.  p.  651.  

t  Ibid.,  p.  663.  t  Ibid.,  p.  674. 
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nizing  tho  dangers  to  tho  Church  and  to  tho  com- 
monwealth, as  specified  in  tho  name  of  th«  lords, 
hut.hefore  pronouncing  au  opinion  on  the  "  Action," 
as  it  was  termed,  they  deputed  two  of  their  mem- 
ben,  Mr.  James  Lawson  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
to  confer  with  the  king  respecting  these  dangers, 
"  to  open  the  same  at  length  to  his  majesty,  and  to 
report  his  answer  thcrcauent."  The  king's  answer 
was  highly  satisfactory.  He  confessed  that  pre- 
viously to  the  late  enterprise  of  the  nobility,  religion, 
as  professed  within  the  realm,  was  in  peril;  and  his 
own  safety,  which  he  considered  to  be  intimately 
united  with  that  of  the  true  religion,  was  also 
endangered.  He  acknowledged  also  that  sundry 
abuses  had  crept  into  tho  administration  of  civil 
affairs,  and  that  all  good  men  were  in  duty  bound  to 
concur  in  averting  these  dangers  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  to  his  person  and  estate,  aud  "  for  reforma- 
tion of  the  common  weal."  On  receiving  this 
Act  approving  answer,  the  assembly  proceeded 
<jf  the  enter-    to  pass  an  act  embodying  his 

|iri*e  of  tho     majesty's  acknowledgment,  and  so- 
xtuthvcu  lords*   i       1  *.  ■  i 

lcnuily  approving  ol  the  late  enter- 
prise. They  farther  declared,  "  that  their  honours 
employing  themselves  to  the  averting  of  all  these 
dangers,  have  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to 
God,  their  natural  and  bounden  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  showed  their  careful  affection  to 
their  country ;  and  that  the  prosecution  and  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  said  good  and  godly  cause,  all 
particulars  laid  aside,  is,  and  shall  be,  most  accept* 
able  to  all  that  fear  the  majesty  of  God  aright, 
tender  the  preservation  of  tho  king's  majesty's 
most  noble  person  and  estate,  and  love  the  prosperous 
and  happy  success  of  the  troubled  uatiou."  *  This 
act,  dated  13th  October,  1582,  was  ordered  to  be 
published  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  churches ;  and 
all  who  should  maliciously  or  violently  oppose 
themselves  to  the  "  good  cause,"  were  ordered  to  be 
placed  under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and,  in 
case  of  continued  obstinacy,  to  be  reported  to  the 
king's  majesty  aud  his  council  "  to  be  punished 
civilly."  f 

This  approbation  of  tho  public  "Action"  of  the 
associated  lords  did  not  prevent  the  ministers  from 
sharply  rebuking  tho  open  profligacy  that  prevailed 
among  them,  and  censuring  them  for  their  appro- 
priation of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson, the  minister  of  Liber  ton,  who  had  been 
tent  to  confer  with  them,  called  on  them  to  begin 
the  work  of  reforming  the  commonwealth  with  a 
reformation  in  their  own  lives,  and  to  evince  their 
sincerity  by  delivering  up  tho  teinds  to  their 
rightful  owners.  J 

During  the  agitations  of  this  unsettled  period, 
the  celebrated  casket  containing  Mary's  letters  and 
sonnets  to  Both  well  had,  by  some  accident,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Go wrie ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  having  with  his 
usual  vigilance,  discovered  this  circumstance,  forth- 


with reported  it  to  Elizabeth.  By  her  urgent  in- 
structions  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of 
it;  but  Gowrie,  to  whom  he  applied,  answered  him 
at  first  evasively,  and  would  not  admit  the  fact. 
On  being  further  urged  by  Bowes,  who  convinced 
him  that  he  had  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
casket  was  in  his  hands,  he  declared  that  ho  would 
not  be  justified  in  delivering  up  such  important 
documents  to  the  Queen  of  England  without  the 
authority  of  the  king.  Of  the  insincerity  of  this 
answer  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  as  the  king  was  at 
that  time  a  mere  puppet  in  tho  hands  of  the  fac- 
tion, but  it  convinced  Bowes  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  persist  in  his  application.  The  casket  and  its 
curious  contents  have  long  since  been  lost,  aud 
their  existence  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty 
beyond  this  period.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  were,  at  tho  time,  retained  by  Gowrie  with 
the  view,  if  opportunity  should  offer,  of  one  day 
turning  them  to  his  own  advantage.  * 

The  intelligence  that  James  was  a  prisoner  in 
tho  hands  of  a  faction  excited      La  Motte 
considerable  sensation  throughout    Fvne'lon  tent 

the  continent,  particularly  at  the   "  »»bM»dor 
,  *       i  tf         I,,      from  t ranee, 

court  of  r  ranee;  ana  Henry  111., 

dreading  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  influence 
in  Scotland,  sent  La  Motte  F&uelon  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Edinburgh,  with  instructions  to  employ 
his  utmost  endeavours  towards  extricating  the 
king  out  of  the  hands  of  a  party  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Englaud.  Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
dispatched  Davison  as  her  envoy  along  with  him, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  him  in  his  negotia- 
tions. La  Motte  was  extremely  desirous  of  reach- 
ing Scotland  before  the  departure  of  Lennox, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth  was  at  least 
equally  anxious  that  no  communication  should 
take  placo  between  these  two  parties,  as  she  had 
received  secret  information  that  La  Motte  bad  in- 
structions to  promote  the  scheme  of  tho  "  Associa- 
tion," for  uniting  Use  queen  and  her  son  in  the 
government,  to  propose  a  marriage  between  the 
young  king  and  a  princess  of  France,  and  to  en- 
courage the  Romish  party  by  promises  of  support. 
Accordingly,  Walsingbam  so  artfully  contrived  to 
throw  one  obstacle  after  another  in  tho  way  of  La 
Motto's  departure,  that  before  he  set  out  Lennox 
was  far  on  his  way  to  London.  They,  however, 
met  upon  tho  road  near  York,  but  Davison,  who 
was  present  during  their  interview,!  mauaged  to 
render  it  extremely  shorty 

La  Motte  was  received  by  the  king  with  many 
tokens  of  respect ;  but  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  were  jealous  of  the  interposition  of 
France,  and  not  without  apprehension  of  some 
attempt  being  made  to  revive  French  influence  in 


•  C  ildcrxood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  677,  678. 
'  Ibid. 

MS.  Cslikrwood,  fol.  1227. 
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•  Lowes'  Letter-book ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  123. 
+  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  693. 
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the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  clergy  did  not  fail  to 
sound  the  alarm.  They  inveighed  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  court  of  France  and  the 
ambassador,  and  protested  against  any  alliance 
being  formed  with  such  wicked  persecutors  of  the 
Church.  Having  such  opposition  to  contend  with, 
and  being  at  every  step  closely  watched  by  Davi- 
son, La  Motte  could  make  no  progress  in  his  mis- 
sion, but  prepared  to  take  his  leave  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  change  in  the  king's  condition,  or 
f mi  to  obtain  an  answer  to  his  proposal  for  asso- 
ciating the  queen  in  the  government  with  her  son. 
On  the  20th  January,  Mons.  De  Mcnainville, 
of  another  French  ambassador,  w  ith 
instructions  to  join  La  Motto  Fe- 
nelon,  landed  at  Leith  with  a  great 
train  of  attendants,*  and  demanded  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  king.  Renewed  denunciations 
from  the  pulpit  followed;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
these,  the  clergy  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 
ua  the  king,  and  solemnly  to  admonish  him  to 
beware  of  the  French  ambassador,  f  The  deputa- 
tion consisted  of  Font,  Lawson,  Lindsay,  and 
Davidson;  aud  on  being  ushered  into  the  royal 
^icsence,  having  delivered  their  message,  tho 
king  thanked  them  for  their  advice,  and  said  he 
"  would  use  common  courtesy,  but  no  great  fami- 
liarity ; "  I  observing  that  he  was  bound  by  the 
Law  of  nations  to  be  courteous  to  all  ambassadors, 
tad  was  obliged  to  receive  them,  even  from  the 
Pope  or  the  Grand  Turk.  This  proposition  Law- 
nd  confidently  denied,  but  James  maintained  it 
*ith  great  firmness,  and  took  occasion  to  censure 
Lawson  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
the  French  ambassador.  "  Aa  for  that,"  replied 
the  ministers,  "  the  priests  speak  worse  of  your 
grace  in  France  than  we  of  the  King  of  France  in 
Scotland." — "  And  must  ye  imitate  them  in  evil?  " 
mcjuircd  the  king. — "  Not  in  evil,"  they  answered, 
"  but  in  liberty.  It  is  as  fair  for  us  to  speak  the 
truth  boldly,  as  they  boldly  speak  lies ;  §  and  if 
«c  were  silent,  the  'chronicles'  would  speak  and 
reprove  it."  —  "Chronicles,"  replied  James,  "ye 
write  not  histories  when  ye  preach."  This  con- 
versation, in  which  the  venerable  committee  met 
vith  rather  sharp  handling  from  the  precocious 
aeutenesa  of  the  young  king,  was  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  Gowric,  who  observed  that  he  "  thought 
it  bent  they  (the  ambassadors)  should  be  dispatched 
u  soon  as  could  be  possible."  |j  The  ministers 
now  retired;  but  Davidson,  lingering  behind  the 
others,  craved  a  word  in  the  kings  ear.  "  Sir,"  he 
laid,  **  I  thought  good  to  advertise  you,  but  not 
before  the  rest,  that  ye  swore  and  took  God's  name 
in  vain  too  often  in  your  speeches."  The  king,  so 
far  from  being  displeased,  thanked  him  for  his  ad- 
monition, praised  him  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  given,  and,  placing  his  hand  affectionately  on 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iiL  p.  697. 
t  Ibid.  *  Ibid, 

i  MS.  Caldervrood,  pp.  1247—1251,  Inclusive,  British 
Mbmtm ;  Tytlar,  vol.  vui.  p.  131. 
;  dldcnrood,  vol.  iiL  p.  &8. 


his  shoulder,  accompanied  him  to  tho  door  of  the 
apartment.  * 

Rut  the  zeal  of  tho  clergy  was  not  the  less 
ardent  against  the  popish  ambassadors ;  and,  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  practising  during  their  stay  somo 
of  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  Church,  a  question 
had  arisen  and  been  discussed  whether  it  would 
be  right  in  any  case  to  tolerate  tho  celebration  of 
the  mass  even  in  private.  De  Menaiuvillc,  who 
had  become  aware  of  this  circumstance,  took  oc- 
casion, at  his  first  public  audience  with  tho  king, 
boldly  to  claim  what  he  considered  to  be  his  pri- 
vilege as  an  ambassador.  Having  risen  from  kiss- 
ing the  king's  hand,  he  replaced  his  cap  upon 
his  head,  and,  with  great  firmness  and  dignity, 
said,  "I  am  come  from  the  most  Christian  King 
of  France,  my  sovereign,  to  offer  all  aid  to  tho 
establishment  of  quietness ;  and,  being  an  ambas- 
sador and  not  a  subject,  I  crave  to  be  treated  as 
such ;  and  as  I  have  food  allotted  for  my  body,  so 
do  I  require  to  be  allowed  the  food  of  my  soul,  I 
mean  the  mass,  which,  if  it  is  denied  me,  I  may 
not  stay  and  suffer  a  Christian  prince's  authority 
and  embassy  to  be  violated  in  my  person."  f  This 
was  followed  by  still  more  vehement  and  pointed 
denunciations  from  the  pulpits  of  tho  Protestant 
clergy.  Mr.  James  Lawson  "pointed  out  the 
French  ambassago"  as  the  mission  of  the  King  of 
Babylon,  and  characterised  Mcnainville  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  blaspheming  Rabshakeh.  J 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  traded  with  France,  Banquet  of  La 
tho  king  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Molt*  Ft-mSloa 
Town-council,  directing  that  a  «t  Edinburgh, 
public  banquet  should  be  given  to  La  Motte  Fe- 
nelon,  who  was  now  about  to  take  his  departure.  § 
This  message  the  magistrates  communicated  to  the 
ministers,  and  requested  their  advice.  Aa  might 
in  consistency  have  been  expected,  the  ministers 
were  unanimously  opposed  to  showing  such  a 
mark  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  denouncing  as  an  idolater  and  an  emissary 
of  Antichrist.  "  Banqueting,"  said  they,  "  is  a 
sign  of  love ;  if,  therefore,  ye  be  sincere,  ye  seal  by 
this  feast  your  fellowship  and  true  love  with  tho 
murderers  of  the  people  of  God ;  if  you  dissemble, 
it  is  hypocrisy."  This  logic,  though  it  might  con- 
vince the  magistrates,  did  not  influence  their  de- 
cision. Contrary  to  the  advice  which  they  had 
solicited,  and  despite  the  repeated  and  solemn 
admonitions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  citizens,  thuy  resolved  to  proceed 
with  tho  entertainment  The  ministers,  seeing 
their  counsel  thus  despised,  and  what  they  no 
doubt  considered  a  great  national  sin  about  to  bo 
perpetrated,  had  recourse  to  a  measure  at  once  ex- 
traordinary and  characteristic.  At  Opposition  of 
a  meeting  of  tho  Kirk  session,  held  the  clergy, 
on  Sabbath  the  3rd  of  February,  being  tho  day 

•  MS.  Caldorwood,  fob).  1250—1252. 
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immediately  preceding  that  of  the  banquet,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  congregation  Bhould  meet  next 
day  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Intimation  of  this 
resolution  having  been  made  to  the  people,  they 
assembled  next  morning  between  nino  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  separate  until  the  termination 
of  the  banquet,  about  two  in  the  afternoon." 

In  the  meantime,  Lennox  had  arrived  in  London, 
bringing  with  him  from  James  a  letter  and  a  mes- 
sage for  the  English  queen.  Elizabeth  had  at 
first  refused  to  see  him  on  any  consideration,  but 
sho  subsequently  admitted  him  to  a  private  inter- 
view, during  which  she  rated  him  severely  nnd  at 
great  length  on  his  misgovernmcnt.  Lennox  bore 
all  with  apparent  meekness  and  humility,  and 
answered  with  so  much  courtliness  and  good  sense, 
that  Elizabeth  at  last  softened  down  and  dismissed 
him  courteously,  f 

Shortly  after  tho  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
Convcntion  of  sembly,  a  convention  of  the  Estates 
tho  Estates.  was  held ;  and  the  Ruthven  lords, 
who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  for  their  enter- 
prise the  extorted  approbation  of  tho  king  and  the 
voluntary  approval  of  the  assembly,  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  only  remaining  authority  now  requisite  to 
give  validity  to  their  proceedings.  The  convention 
was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  with  a  short 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  regret  at  the  prevail- 
ing dissensions,  and  desired  the  advice  of  the  Estates. 
On  this,  one  of  the  lords  present  rose,  and  address- 
ing the  king  told  him,  "  That  the  dissensions  were 
caused  by  those  who,  having  possession  of  his 
majesty's  ear,  abused  his  favour,  ruled  the  state  as 
they  chose,  and  disdained  tho  advice  of  their  fellow- 
councillors,— particularly  Lennox  and  Arran,  whose 
misrule  was  such  that  unless  some  noblemen  had 
procured  a  remedy  by  repairing  to  his  majesty, 
both  Church  and  state  must  in  a  short  time  have 
been  subverted."  The  Earls  of  Mar,  Oowrie,  and 
Olencairn  then  rose,  and  acknowledged  that  they 
were  tho  chief  authors  of  tho  enterprise,  and  hav- 
ing stated  their  motives  retired.   The  convention 

They  approve  then  P**8*"1  an  act  approving  of 
of  the  proceed-  their  proceedings,  and  declaring  it 

iuRs  of  the  as-  incompetent  to  institute  any  action 
soc.ated  lord..    ciyU  Qr  ^  ^ 

ciated  lords,  collectively  or  individually,  for  what 
they  hod  done.  \  They  refused,  however,  to  make 
any  special  mention  of  the  grounds  and  motives  of 
their  enterprise,  as  set  forth  in  their  printed  "  De- 
claration," which  tho  convention,  therefore,  would 
neither  ratify  nor  condemn.  § 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  between 
the  French  and  English  interests  in  Scotland  was 
carried  on  with  increased  steal  by  both  parties. 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  699. 
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On  the  one  hand,  Do  Menainville,  with  the  secret 
concurrence  of  the  king,  was  anxiously  engaged 
in  organizing  a  party  for  the  overthrow  of  Gowrie 
and  his  associates,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of 
the  sovereign  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  had 
so  long  held  him.  For  this  purpose  the  French 
ambassador  was  liberal  both  in  money  and  pro- 
mises. On  the  other  hand,  Bowos  and  Davison, 
if  not  so  actively,  were  as  usefully  employed,  and, 
with  a  vigilance  which  no  artifices  of  their  adver- 
sary could  elude,  followed  his  movement*  and 
detected  all  his  intrigues ;  and  if  they  had,  like 
him,  had  "the  sinews  of  war"  at  their  disposal, 
the  English  interest  would  speedily  have  become 
triumphant,  and  might  have  been  established  on  a 
basis  beyond  the  power  of  French  machinations  to 
shake.  Such,  however,  was  the  niggardly  parsi- 
mony of  their  mistress,  that  almost  every  advan- 
tage had  to  be  foregone  which  it  required  the  aid  of 
money  to  secure.  All  the  efforts  of  her  ambassadors 
to  counteract  the  growth  of  French  influence  at 
court  were  consequently  frustrated.  The  king,  in- 
deed, listened  to  their  remonstrances  with  apparent 
respect,  and  even  with  expressions  of  gratitude, 
but  so  strong  was  his  desire  to  regain  his  freedom, 
that  he  continued  nevertheless  to  countenance  the 
efforts  of  De  Menainville  to  strengthen  his  party. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  prudence  to  caution 
his  friends  against  any  premature  movement  which 
might  endanger  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

To  have  stirred  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  been  madness,  for  the  Gowrie  faction,  though 
somewhat  on  the  decline,  yet,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  great  influence  of  the  Church,  was  still  far  too 
formidable  to  be  openly  attacked.  On  the  18th  of 
April  they  held  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  and 
passed  a  resolution  to  assemble  parliament;  but 
James,  who  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  this 
measure,  by  exposing  his  designs,  would  subject 
them  to  certain  defeat,  as  well  as  endanger  tho 
safety  of  his  friends,  strongly  remonstrated  against 
it,  adding  even  tears  to  his  entreaties.  The  lords, 
though  inflexibly  adhering  to  their  purpose,  had 
the  weakness  to  yield  so  far  as  to  postpone  the 
meeting  till  October — a  concession  which  ulti- 
mately contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  their 


In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Stewart,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  Mr.  John  Col-  Coloncl  8u,wart 
ville,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to   Rnj  jjr  jorin 
the  court  of  England.    These  two  Colville  sent  as 
persons  in  reality  represented  the  omU^ad  trs  to 
two  great  contending  parties  in        ogta  . 
tho  state.   The  former  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  and  bribed  by  De  Menainville;*  the 
latter  was  attached  to  Gowrie  and  his  faction.  In 
imitation  of  the  double  policy  of  Elizabeth,  a 
double  mission  was  confided  to  them.   First,  they 
were  instructed  to  represent  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  English  queen  the  measures  adopted  by 
James  at  this  critical  period  for  the  security  of  his 
government  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
•  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  pp.  135,  136. 
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solicit  her  advice  and  assistance ;  to  induce  her  to  I 
restore  the  English  estates  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  king's  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lennox  ;  and  to  j 
consult  with  her  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the 
king's  marriage:*  and,  secondly,  they  had  it  in 
commission  to  make  diligent  investigation,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  great  secret  of 
Elizabeth's  views  and  intentions  regarding  the 
tuceessiou  to  the  English  throne,  f 

By  means  of  spies  and  other  agents  on  the  con- 
tinent, Wulsingham  had  fully  penetrated  the  depth 
of  French  intrigue  with  reference  to  Scottish 
affairs,  and  was  well  aware  that  James  maintained 
t  close  correspondence  with  the  queen  his  mother, 
aiid  that  the  English  refugees,  as  well  as  foreign 
Roman  Catholics,  were  in  constant  communication 
with  their  friends  in  England  on  the  same  matters.  J 
Nor  was  he  less  acquainted  with  the  secret  ma- 
chinations of  He  Menainville,  whom  James  still 
retained  at  court,  although  he  had  completed  his 
mission  and  obtained  his  passports.  AValsingham's 
information  in  this  case  was  derived  from  La  Motto 
Fenelon  himself,  through  the  medium  of  a  spy 
named  Fowler;  who,  under  pretence  of  a  devoted 
attachment  to  French  interests  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  captive  queen,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
party,  and,  having  thus  become  acquainted  with 
their  proceedings  and  designs,  revealed  the  whole 
to  the  secretary. §  From  his  disclosures  it  appeared 
that  La  Motte  had  in  his  possession,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  French  king,  a  list  of  the  noblemen 
who  hod  united  in  a  bond  for  the  liberation  of  the 
king.  These  were  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Arran, 
Aihotl,  Montrose,  Rothes,  Morton,  Eglinton,  Roth- 
well,  Glencairn,  and  Crawford,  with  the  Lords 
Heme  and  Seton.  Resides  organising  this  pow- 
erful coalition,  Ho  Menainville  had  the  tact  so 
successfully  to  sow  discord  among  the  opposite 
party,  that  even  their  leader,  Cowrie,  alarmed  for 
his  personal  safety,  began  to  waver.  ;| 

Another  and  very  unexpected  source  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
Junes  and  his  secret  advisers  now  opened  to  Wal- 
tingham,  through  the  treachery  of  a  confidential 
servant  of  De  Menainville.  He  had  been  entrusted 
by  his  master  with  the  conveyance  of  despatches  to 
Mauvissiere,  the  French  ambassador  in  London ; 
bat,  from  what  motive  does  not  very  clearly  appear, 
be  opened  them,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  Bowes, 
by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  Walsingham. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  king's  party,  im- 
patient of  delay,  were  still  urging  him  to  immediate 
tet ion,  and  by  one  sudden  and  vigorous  iffort  to 
surprise  and  overwhelm  the  Gowrie  faction,  and 


•  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1257 ;  State  Paper  Otf>c,  April, 
1383.  Instructions  to  Colonel  Stewart, 
t  Imtruetions  to  Colonel  Stewart,  ut  supra. 
!  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1254. 

J  Slate  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  28th  March, 
lorrt;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  136. 

1  State  Paper  Office,  copie  de  la  premiere  kttre,  endorsed, 
•'Menainville  to  La  Mottc,  28th  March,  1583." 
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effect  hip  emancipation.  James,  however,  with  a 
sagacity  and  caution  unusual  at  his  years,  still 
repressed  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  friends,  which 
he  saw  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  ruin  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  bring  upon  himself  a  still  more  hopeless 
thraldom.  Besides,  though  (as  he  had  secretly,  and 
probably  with  truth,  assured  La  Mottc  Fenelon) 
"his  heart  was  French,"  *  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
forfeit  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  thereby  en- 
danger his  succession.  He  desired,  therefore,  in 
the  meantime,  to  keep  up  the  game  of  dissimulation 
until  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  the  Eng- 
lish court,  an  event  still  at  some  distance,  as  they 
had  not  yet  taken  their  departure.  Meanwhile 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  Bowes,  commanding  him  to 
urge  tho  immediate  departure  of  He  Menainville ; 
and  Burghley  and  'Walsingham,  with  a  view  to 
counteract  the  French  influence  in  Scotland,  re- 
commended the  immediate  advance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  one  half  to  bo  given  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  distributed  amongst  the  nobility.  But  greatly 
as  Elizabeth  dreaded  the  increasing  influence  of 
France  in  Scottish  affairs,  her  parsimony  prevailed. 
She  would  not  part  with  a  single  farthing.  She 
did  utterly  mislikc  such  a  point,  because  it  cast  her 
into  charges."  f 

He  Menainville  having  fully  matured  his  scheme 
for  tho  king's  liberation,  and,  as  Departure  of 
be  hoped,  for  the  return  of  Lennox,  L>«  Menainville. 
took  hi*  departure  by  sea  from  Leith  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May ;  and  at  the  same  time  Stewart  and 
Colville,  the  two  ambassadors,  accompanied  at  the 
special  request  of  the  king  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
ono  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  set  out  for 
London.  On  their  arrival  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Leicester,  and  in  a  short  time 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  queen.  She  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtesy,  and  with  many 
expressions  of  regard  and  affection  for  her  young 
cousin ;  and,  as  she  had  been  requested,  did  not 
fail  to  give  him  numerous  advices.  As  to  "  assist- 
ance," she  was  less  liberal.  Though  Colville 
strongly  represented  tho  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a  strong  body-guurd  of  hired  soldiers  to 
secure  the  king's  person  against  any  sudden  at- 
tempt of  the  opposite  party  to  liberate  him  from 
his  present  necessary  restraint,  the  utmost  she 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  advance  was  three  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  even  this  pitiful  sum  she  in- 
sisted that  Bowes  should  pay  upon  his  own  credit. 
Walsingham,  in  communicating  his  instructions  to 
Bowes  on  this  point,  considerately  added,  "  if  her 
majesty  should  happen  to  lay  the  burden  upon  you, 
I  will  not  fail  to  sec  you  myself  discharged  of 
the  same."}  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
king's  marriage,  Elizabeth  promised  to  write  her- 


•  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  157  ;  State  Paper  OfiVc.  WnUing- 
liatu  to  Davison  and  Bowes,  9th  March,  1582-3,  oiigiual 
minute;  Tytler,  ut  supra. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wulaingham  to  Bowes, 
2nd  March,  1582-3;  also  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  State 
Paper  Oilier,  April,  1583 ;  Tytler.  vol.  viii.  p.  139. 
i     1  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  minute,  Walsingham 
j  to  Bowes,  9lh  Mnv,  1583;  Jy tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  146. 
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■elf;  but  briefly  referred  all  other  points  to  her 
ministers. 

Two  days  after  the  Scottish  ambassadors  had 
left  London  on  their  return  homewards,  Bowes 
wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  Walsingham,  informing 
him  that  a  meeting  hod  taken  place  in  Falkirk 
between  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Atholl,  Montrose, 
and  others  of  the  nobility,  their  "  purpose"  being, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "to  welter*  the  court  and 
state;"  and  tho  two  ambassadors  who  had  just 
left  the  English  court,  joined  him  in  declaring 
their  belief  that  without  immediate  assistance  in 
men  and  money,  such  as  had  been  promised  by  the 
queen  to  tho  lluthveu  lords  at  tho  commencement 
of  their  enterprise,  a  change  of  government,  and 
the  total  subversion  of  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, would  certainly  ensue,  f  All  these  repre- 
sentations could  not  relax  the  sordid  grasp  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  even  the  three  hundred  pounds  which 
Howes  had  advanced  out  of  his  own  funds,  Wal- 
singham declared  would  turn  out  a  dead  loss  to  the 
ambassador,  if  he  depended  on  her  majesty  for 
repayment.  "Thus,  you  sec,"  he  said,  " notwith- 
standing it  iroporteth  us  greatly  to  yield  all  con- 
tentment to  that  nation  [Scotland],  how  we  stick 
at  trifles.  I  pray  God  we  perform  the  rest  of  the 
things  promised."  J 

The  Kuthvcn  coalition  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  ;  and  even  Gowrie  himself,  who  had  lost  large 
sums  of  money  which  he  had  expended  in  the 
enterprise— the  expenses  of  which  should  have  been 
borne  equally  by  all  concerned— resolved  to  desert 
his  party,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  making 
his  peace  with  the  king. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  James  was  plunged 
Death  into  great  grief  by  the  unexpected 
of  Leunox.  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite, the  Duke  of  Lennox,  to  whose  speedy  return, 
on  his  own  expected  liberation,  ho  was  looking  for- 
ward with  fond  and  lively  hope.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Lennox  in  France,  the  distress  of  his  mind 
consequent  on  the  separation  from  his  master,  to 
whom  ho  was  evidently  much  attached,  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  on  a  fever,  which  terminated  his 
life.  In  his  last  moments  he  professed  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  tho  Protestant  faith  ;  and  on  the  day  of 
his  death  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in- 
forming him  that  no  hope  remained  of  his  recovery, 
and  exhorting  him  to  confide  no  longer  to  such  as 
were  devoted  to  the  English  interests,  but  rather 
to  take  counsel  with  those  of  his  own  party.  A 
blank  had  been  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  names 
of  certain  parties  he  had  in  view,  but  death  had 
arrested  his  hand  before  ho  could  fill  it  up.  § 
James's  grief  was  excessive;  and  ho  evinced  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  his  earliest  favourite 
by  many  acts  of  kindness  towards  his  posterity,  || 

•  So?  in  eivnnv.tiwi. 

t  MS.  Letter.  Slate  Patter  Office,  Colville  anil  Stuwart  to 
YVn'sMijshain,  18th  Mav,  15S3. 

X  MS.  letter,  State"  i'lipor  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowct, 
20  Ji  Mm  ,  15S3;  Tvtlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  147. 

J  MS.Calderwood,  fols.  126S,  l-O. 

||  K  ibcf.Ri.ni,  vol.  ii.  p.  9-3. 


and  tho  respect  with  which  he  desired  his  memory  to 
be  cherished.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Lennox,  the 
king  published  a  declaration,  setting  forth  that  his 
late  dear  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  had  died  in 
the  true  Christian  faith,  as  established  in  Scotland, 
and  threatening  with  severe  penalties  all  who  should 
dare  to  contradict  this  by  speech  or  writing,  either 
in  prose  or  rhyme.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  proclamation  was,  partly  at  least,  levelled 
against  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  who 
had  taken  occasion  in  their  discourses  to  speak 
reproachfully  of  tho  character  of  the  duke,  and  one 
of  whom  in  particular  had  declared  that,  as  he  had 
thirsted  for  blood,  so  ho  died  in  blood — alluding  to 
the  disease  of  which  it  was  reported  ho  had  died.f 

Elizabeth  at  this  time  instructed  Bowes,  her 
ambassador,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  news 
and  sentiments  of  the  king  and  his  council  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  which  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  with  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  with  a 
view  to  restoring  her  to  liberty,  and  associating 
her  with  her  son  in  the  government.    Both  the 
king  and  his  council  expressed  a  decided  aversion 
to  any  such  arrangement.    The  former  remarked, 
that  although,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he  would  willingly 
co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  his  mother  to 
liberty,  he  had  not  consented,  and  never  would 
consent,  to  tho  project  of  an  association — at  least, 
in  tho  form  she  had  proposed.  The  councillors  were 
strongly  repugnant,  not  merely  to  the  scheme  of 
an  association,  but  even  to  the  release  of  Mar)*  from 
imprisonment.    In  regard  to  the  former,  they  ob- 
served that  it  had  already  been  proposed  and 
rejected  during  the  regency  of  Moray ;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  they  dreaded  tho  increased  influence  she 
would  thus  acquire,  as  tho  head  of  a  party  that 
might  endanger  the  peace,  if  not  the  safety  of  the 
state.    If,  they  asked,  she  can  maintain  so  formid- 
able a  faction  while  a  captive  in  England,  what 
would  she  not  do  when  she  regained  her  freedom  ?  J 

James  had  now  been  for  nearly  ten  months 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  Cowrie 
faction  ;  and  though  impatient  beyond  measure  of 
the  restraint  imposed  on  him,  and  incessantly  plan- 
ning some  means  of  escape,  yet,  with  a  dissimula- 
tion and  self-control  extremely  rare  at  his  period 
of  life,  he  appeared  so  contented,  and  even  cheerful, 
that  the  associated  lords  imagined  him  quite  re- 
signed to  his  condition  ;  and  as  Lennox  was  dead, 
and  Arran  was  kept  at  a  distance  from  court,  they 
were  lulled  into  a  false  security,  they  relaxed  in 
th<  ir  vigilance,  and  many  of  them  retired  to  their 
estates.  James,  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, consulted  with  Colonel  William  Stewart, 
who  had  tho  command  of  his  body-guard,  and 
whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his  interest,  as  to  the 

•  State  Paper  OflW,  eopv  of  Ihc  Proclamation  for  Lennox, 
27lh  Julv,  1&3;  »Uo  M.S.'  Letter,  Bowes*  Let!cr-bo..k.  31st 
Julv,  15S3,  Bovci  to  WaUingham ;  Tvtlcr,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
150,  151. 

t  CuMerwood  (vol.  iii.  p.  715)  expressly  affirms  that  he 
died  of  dysentery. 

X  MS.'Lettcr,  State  Toper  Office,  Bowes  to  W:il*inf»ham, 
J  23th  June,  1583,  Edinburgh  ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  HS. 
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best  method  of  effecting  his  escape.  Whether  the 
merit  of  devising  the  schemo  ultimately  adopted 
belongs  to  Stewart,  as  asserted  by  Robertson,*  or 
to  James,  or  both,  does  not  appear,  and  is  of 
no  great  importance.  Certain  it  is,  it  was  not 
planned  by  the  party  organised  by  Do  Menain- 
villc.  The  first  step  was  to  summon  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Estates  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  on 
pretence  of  deliberating  on  some  points  respecting 
the  relations  with  England, — care  being  taken  to 
call  none  but  such  as  were  supposed  to  bo  favour- 
able to  the  king's  design.  Before  the  day  of 
meeting.  Stewart  recommended  the  king  to  unfold 
the  scheme  to  some  of  his  councillors  in  whose 
judgment  and  fidelity  he  could  confide,  and  to 
advise  with  them,  before  committing  himself  to 
so  hazardous  an  enterprise.  The  king,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  for  Sir  James  Melvil,  to  whom  the 
undertaking  appeared  so  full  of  danger,  that  he 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  it. 
Finding  however  that  James  remained  firm  to  his 
purpose,  ho  wisely  advised  him,  in  the  event  of 
success,  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty,  without 
conditions  or  reservations  of  any  description,  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Church,  and  to  be 
careful  to  select  as  his  counsellors  men  of  acknow- 
ledged wisdom  and  probity — advices  which  James 
readily  promised  to  follow,  f 

Under  the  pretext  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  grand- 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  March,  James  was  allowed  to 
proceed  from  Falkland,  where  he  then  held  his 
court,  to  St.  Andrew's,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Stewart  and  a  few  others,  whose  attendance  was, 
no  doubt,  esteemed  a  guarantee  for  his  safe  custody. 
To  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  ho  at  first  took  up  his 
abode  in  an  inn  within  the  town  ;  but  some  of  the 
lords,  when  they  heard  of  his  sudden  departure 
from  Falkland,  becoming  alarmed,  rode  imme- 
diately to  St.  Andrew's  with  a  band  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  the  king,  perceiving  his  danger,  with- 
drew to  the  castle.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  than 
Colonel  Stewart  commanded  the  gates  to  be  shut, 
admitting  only  a  few  persons  whom  he  could  trust, 
and  excluding  all  the  rest  of  the  attendants. 
IMea«  Argyle,  Huntley,  Crawford,  Mon- 
of  the  kinj.  trose,  Rothes,  and  others,  who 
were  privy  to  the  enterprise,  f  arrived  next  morn- 
ing, and  were  admitted  into  the  castle;  and,  as 
they  came  unarmed,  tho  other  lords  did  not  at 
first  despair  of  recovering  possession  of  the  king's 
person ;  but,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  deser- 
tion of  Gowrie,  their  leader,  the  attempt  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned  as  hopeless.  In  the  meantime, 
Mar  sent  a  messenger  in  urgent  haste  to  Angus,  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  he  in  turn 
instantly  dispatched  a  courier  to  Bothwell,  entreat- 
ing him  to  join  him  with  all  his  followers  without 
delay.  The  summons  was  obeyed;  but  when 
Angus  and  Bothwell,  with  their  armed  attendants, 
came  within  six  miles  of  St.  Andrew's,  they  were 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  pp.  C9. 70. 

j  Csldrrwood,  vol.  ui.  p.  716. 


met  by  a  herald,  who  charge*!  them  in  the  king^ 
name,  under  pain  of  treason,  to  dismiss  their  forces, 
and  proceed  unattended.  This  order  they  did  not 
dare  to  disobey :  they  rode  on  singly  to  the  castle 
and  presenting  themselves  before  the  king,  he  com- 
manded them  to  return  to  their  residences,  and 
remain  there  till  he  should  call  them.* 

Gowrie,  who  now  trembled  for  his  safety,  having 
obtained  permission  from  the  king,  Submission  of 
repaired  privately  to  St.  Andrew's,  Gowrie. 
and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  his  majesty,  in 
the  presenco  of  Argyle,  Atholl,  Rothes,  and  other 
noblemen,  professed  penitence  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  implored  and  received  forgiveness.  At 
the  same  time,  anxious  to  extenuate,  if  not  to 
justify  his  offence,  while  he  admitted  there  was 
"  a  fault  in  the  form,"  he  argued  that  the  deed 
itself  was  not  evil,  "  in  respect  of  the  great  danger 
that  both  religion  and  the  commonwealth  did 
stand  into  at  that  time."  t 

The  revolution  was  now  complete,  and,  happily, 
had  been  effected  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
James,  with  the  excess  of  joy  natural  in  one  so 
young,  felt  himself  once  more  his  own  master,  with 
the  freedom  of  choosing  his  own  counsellors.  In 
conformity  with  the  salutary  advice  of  Sir  James 
Melvil,  he  assembled  all  the  lords  of  both  parties, 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  adjacent  towns,  the  ministers,  and  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  in  their  presence  declared  that,  al- 
though ho  had  for  some  time  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  his  proper  freedom  of  action,  ho  would  not 
impute  this  to  any  person  as  a  crime ;  that  he  now 
intended  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  the  irregularities 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  minority,  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  Church,  and  to  govern  all 
his  subjects  with  indiscriminating  impartiality  and 
affection.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  tho  Earl  of  Gowrie  atRuthven  Castle,  and, 
in  the  very  place  where  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted, confirmed  to  Gowrie  tho  pardon  he  had 
already  accorded  to  him.  t  As  an  evidence  of  his 
impartiality,  he  commanded  two  of  each  faction — 
Angus  and  Bothwell  on  the  one  side,  and  Huntley 
and  Crawford  on  the  other  — to  withdraw  for  a 
short  time  from  court ;  and  appointed  as  his  per- 
manent council  the  Earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie, 
Montrose,  MariBchal,  and  Rothes.§ 

Bat  this  conciliatory  policy,  which  greatly  en- 
hanced tho  young  king's  popularity,  and  which 
might  have  gone  far  to  heal  the  unhappy  divisions 
that  had  so  long  prevailed,  was  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Arran,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
reside  for  some  time  on  his  estate  of  Kinncil,  was 
very  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  king  ;  and  James,  who  had  never  censed 
to  cherish  an  affection  for  him,  was  not  less  anxious 
to  seo  his  profligate  favourite.  His  re-appearance 
at  court  wos  vehemently  opposed  by  the  council, 

•  C.iUIcrwo™!,  vol.  iii.  p.  715;  *h«  M8.  Letter,  Bowes  to 
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as  well  as  by  Sir  Jaraca  Melvil,  who  warned  the 
king  of  the  danger  of  again  receiving  into  his  con- 
fidence a  person  obnoxious  to  tho  nobility,  and 
detected  for  his  crimes  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  James  promised  that  he  would  not  admit 
him  again  to  his  confidence,  and  that  he  should  not 
remain  at  court  above  a  single  day ;  and,  at  last, 
yielding  to  the  king's  irapoi  tuuity,  the  lords  con- 
sented to  the  interview.  James  flew  to  embrace 
Return  of  n'm  '  >mmcdiatcly  regained  his 
Arran  to  court,  ascendancy  in  the  royal  confidence 

1  Br  kin  "f  ll>°  n,K*  ^uvour'  ant*  Dcgan  to  manifest 
that  overbeariug  arrogance  which 
hud  formerly  rendered  him  so  odious  to  men  of  all 
parties.*  The  king  now  cast  aside  his  moderation, 
and,  regardless  of  his  own  solemn  declaration,  so 
recently  and  publicly  made,  ho  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  the  Ruthven  enterprise  was  deno- 
minated treason,  and  tho  exercise  of  the  royal 
clemency  declared  to  be  limited  to  such  as  should 
acknowledge  their  offence  and  sue  for  pardon 
within  a  specified  tiine.f  The  Ruthven  lords  were 
not  less  astonished  than  alarmed  by  this  act  of 
royal  perfidy ;  and,  seeing  they  could  no  longer 
tnwt  to  the  word  and  honour  of  their  sovereign 
while  he  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  treach- 
erous and  vindictive  counsels  of  tho  restored  fa- 
vourite, began  to  concert  measures  for  their  own 
security. 

"When  intelligence  reached  Elizabeth  of  the  re- 
turn of  Arran  to  power,  and  of  the  disreputable 
policy  to  which  James,  at  his  instigation,  had 
resorted,  she  wrote  to  the  king,  reproaching  him  in 
severe  terms  for  his  breach  of  faith  to  the  Ruthven 
lords,  and  his  strange  inconsistency  in  again  put- 
tiug  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Arran,  after  hav- 
ing written  to  her  respecting  the  dangerous  course 
which  he  was  pursuing;  "And  yet,"  she  added, 
"  you  would  make  them  guilty  who  delivered  you 
therefrom  !  I  hope  you  more  esteem  your  honour 
than  to  give  it  6uch  a  stain  ;  since  you  have  so  oft 
protested  that  *you  was  resolved  to  notice  these 
lords  as  your  most  affectionate  subjects,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  all  they  had  dono  was  by  them 
intended  for  your  advantage."  In  conclusion,  she 
requests  him  to  suspend  further  proceedings  until 
the  arrival  of  a  trusty  messenger,  whom  she  should 
send  to  advise  with  him.  James,  suppressing  his 
resentment  at  this  sharp  rebuke,  perhaps  the  more 
keenly  felt  because  it  was  deserved,  professed  to 
receive  it  "at  this  time  as  proceeding  from  a  sisterly 
love,"  thanked  her  for  her  kind  oflices  in  attempt- 
ing to  procure  his  liberation,  and  excused  his  con- 
duct on  the  plea  that  "the  time"  was  "  unfit  to 
dispute  too  precisely  upon  circumstances  that  were 
determined  by  those  who  were  masters  of  him  and 
the  state."  He  then  concludes—"  When  you  desire 
that  I  proceed  no  further  until  a  trusty  messenger 
may  come  from  you,  I  intend  to  stay  from  doing 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walahighaui, 
5th  August,  15S3. 
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anything,  till  then,  that  you  may  be  justly  offended 
with."  • 

It  is  remarkable  that  Elizabeth  should  have 
attached  so  much  importance  to  this  embassy  as 
to  feel  a  difficulty  in  determining  who  should  be 
entrusted  with  it,  and  still  more  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the   case,  she 
should  have  taken  not  less  than  two  months  in 
coming  to  a  decision;  while,  duriug  this  long  in- 
terval, proceedings,  so  far  from  being  stayed,  were 
carried  on  with  unusual  vigour  and  activity. 
Angus,  now  tho  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  was 
banished  beyond  the  Spey ;  Mar  and  Glammis  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  f  the  Laird  of  Loch- 
lex  en,  besides  being  imprisoned,  was  stripped  of 
his  property  ;  such  officers  of  the  king's  household 
as  were  suspected  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  England 
were  dismissed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
were  known  to  be  favourable  to  tho  French  interest 
were  retained  and  promoted.  Even  Gowrie,  though 
he  had  twice  received  tho  royal  forgiveness,  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  occurred  had  been  taken 
into  the  king's  confidence,  was  treated  with  such 
indignity  by  Arran  that  ho  was  forced  to  retire 
from  court ;  and,  though  invited  by  the  king  lo 
return,  such  were  the  presumption  and  insolence  of 
the  upstart,  that  he  felt  compelled  not  only  to  with- 
draw a  second  time,  but,  apprehensive  of  still  more 
violent  proceedings,  he  at  length  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  quit  the  kingdom.    At  the  same  time,  Arran, 
who  was  evidently  desirous  of  getting  the  king 
entirely  into  his  own  power,  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  induced 
the  king  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  so  that  no 
one  could,  without  his  permission,  bo  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.    The  choice 
of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  lie  between  Walsingham 
and  her  cousin,  Lord  Ilunsdon;  Walsingham 
the  more    extended  experience,        sent  to 
greater  prudence,  and  superior  sa-  Scotland, 
gaeity  of  the  former  being  in  some  degree  counter- 
balanced by  the  infirmities  of  his  advanced  age. 
Walsingham  was  at  length  preferred  to  this  deli- 
cate and  responsible  trust.    Owing  to  his  age  and 
consequent  infirmities,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  in 
a  coach  by  easy  stages;  nevertheless,  he  came 
with  a  degree  of  stutc  rather  befitting  a  prince 
than  an  ambassador,  being  attended  by  a  retinuo 
of  six  score  horsemen. 

The  ambassador  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  1st 
September,  and  was  received  by  Sir  James  Melvil, 
who  gave  him  a  cordiul  welcome  in  the  king's 
name;  and  on  the  7th  he  was  conducted  by  Sir 
James  to  Stirling,  and  thence  to  Perth,  where  tho 
kiug  had  appointed  his  reception  to  take  place.  J 
After  some  unnecessary  delay,  he  was  admitted  to 
an  interview,  and,  though  received  by  James  with 
much  apparent  courtesy,  yet,  as  he  refused  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  Arran,  he  was  subjected  to 

•  Moh  il,  pp.  279.  233. 
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•'.radry  indignities  from  that  courtier  and  his 
minions.  So  keenly  did  Arron  feel  the  neglect 
v.  ith  which  he  was  treated,  and  so  far  did  he  carry 
his  resentment,  that  he  took  every  opportunity 
of  insulting  the  venerable  ambassador.  He  even 
refused  to  admit  into  the  king's  presence  the  Captain 
of  Berwick,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  formed 
part  of  Walsingham's  retinue*  The  ambassador's 
instructions  were  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on 
the  late  changes,  made  without  any  previous  inti- 
mation to  her  majesty,  contrary  to  his  promises  to 
her  by  letter  and  through  her  ambassadors,  as  well 
as  his  own;  on  his  harsh  dealing  with  sundry 
noblemen  and  other  well-affected  persons,  in  con- 
straining some  of  them  to  accept  remission  for 
actions  approved  by  an  instrument  on  the  word  of 
a  prince,  as  well  as  by  an  act  of  council,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Estates,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church ;  and  on  the  recall  of  Arran,  contrary  to 
his  frequent  promises  and  assurances  given  to  her 
majesty,  f  James's  replies  were  more  remarkable 
for  ingenious  duplicity  and  palpable  misstate- 
ments than  for  candour  and  truth.  AVith  respect 
to  his  approval  of  the  Ruthven  enterprise,  he 
pleaded  that  it  was  given  under  restraint.  Re- 
garding his  dealing  with  the  noblemen  implicated 
in  that  affair,  he  declared  that  he  had  only  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  had 
offered  mercy  to  such  as  should  acknowledge  their 
offence,  and  crave  pardon  ;  and  as  to  others,  having 
et ill  some  danger  to  apprehend  from  their  prac- 
tices, it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  trial,  and 
to  inflict  on  them  the  punishment  which  their 
offences  deserved.  As  to  the  removal  of  such  of 
his  councillors  as  were  best  affected  to  the  English 
queen,  he  remarked  that  he  was  a  free  prince,  and 
could  best  judge  who  were  meetcst  for  his  own 
service ;  and  that  he  thought  her  mojesty  should 
not  examine  more  curiously  into  the  nffections  of 
his  council  than  he  did  with  hers.  Walsingham's 
rejoinder  to  this  pert  reply  was—"  You  are  but  a 
young  prince  yet,  and  of  no  great  judgment  in 
matters  of  government ;  and  many  an  elder  one 
would  think  himself  fortunate  to  meet  an  adviser 
like  my  mistress.  But,  be  assured,  she  is  quite 
ready  to  leave  you  to  your  own  guidance.  I  have 
not  come  down  to  seek  an  alliance  for  England, 
which  can  live  well  enough  without  Scotland,  but 
to  charge  your  majesty  with  unkind  dealing  to  her 
highness,  and  to  seek  redress  for  past  errors."  \ 
Lastly,  respecting  the  recall  of  Arran,  James  re- 
marked, that  as  the  imprisonment  of  that  nobleman 
bad  ensued  on  his  own  restraint,  so  his  libera- 
tion could  not  be  effectually  known  until  he  had 
been  called  into  his  majesty's  presence  and  com- 
pany^ At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  the 
ambassador  complained  of  certain  depredations 
committed  by  the  Scots  upon  the  Borders ;  and 
James  having  promised  that  the  matter  should 

•  Mrlril,  p.  296. 
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be  investigated,  Walsingham  took  his  leave,  the 
king  having  first  requested  to  see  him  next  day  in 
private.  As  this  private  conference,  however,  docs 
not  seem  to  have  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that 
Arran  had  interfered  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  Walsingham  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Burghley,  in  which  he  remarks — 
"  You  will  easily  find  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  this  young  prince,  who,  I  doubt  (having 
many  reasons  to  lead  me  so  to  judge),  if  his  power 
may  agree  to  his  will,  will  become  a  dangerous 
enemy.  There  is  no  one  thing  will  serve  better  to 
bridle  him,  than  for  her  majesty  to  use  the  Hanul- 
tons  in  such  sort  as  they  may  be  at  her  devotion."* 

This  politic  suggestion  was  not  long  in  setting 
Bowcb  to  work  in  a  new  direction ;  and  such  was 
his  activity,  that  before  the  ambassador  had  left 
the  country,  he  had  originated  a  counter-revolution 
for  the  removal  of  Arran,  and  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  English  interest  in  Scotland.  His 
machinations,  however,  were  soon  discovered  and 
defeated,  through  the  vigilance  of  Arran ;  and  the 
queen,  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ject, as  well  as  with  that  of  Walsingham's  mission, 
resolved  to  suspend  her  judgment  on  Scottish 
affairs  for  the  present,  and  to  recall  Bowes,  f 

As  no  very  important  results  to  either  country 
followed,  or  could  well  have  been  expected  to 
follow  from  Walsingham's  embassy,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  principal  errand  was  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  capacity  and  disposition  of 
the  king,  who  had  now  reached  that  period  of  life 
when  the  character  is  usually  so  far  developed 
as  to  authorise  an  experienced  and  penetrating 
observer,  like  Walsingham,  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  it  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  and  as  James, 
though  not  very  remarkable  for  depth  or  breadth 
of  intellect,  h:id  an  excursive  imagination  and 
ready  utterance,  his  conversation  was  showy  and 
specious,  and  so  far  impressed  the  sagacious  ambas- 
sador, that  he  gave  Elizabeth  a  very  flattering 
report  of  the  abilities  of  her  young  cousin,  whom 
she  accordingly  ever  afterwards  treated  with  more 
becoming  respect.  J 

The  apparent  indifference  of  Elizabeth,  while  it 
damped  the  ardour  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
now  dominant  faction,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  king  and  his  ambitious  favourite,  so  that  they 
speedily  triumphed  over  all  their  enemies ;  and 
the  latter,  who  seemed  desirous  to  concentrate  in 
his  own  hands  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  in- 
duced the  king  to  confer  on  him  the  offices  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.  Meanwhile,  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glani- 
mis ;  the  Lairds  of  Lochleveu  and  Cleish ;  the 
Abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Cambuskenneth,  with 
others  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Ruthven 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Burgh- 
ley. 1  ltb  September,  1583. 
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declared  to  bo 
treason. 


enterprise,  found  it  necessary  for  their  own  safety 
to  acknowledge  their  offences,  and  crave  forgive- 
ness. Great  exertions  were  made  to  bring  all  the 
offenders  to  follow  this  example ;  hut,  as  many 
still  kept  aloof,  a  convention  of  tho  Estates  was 
summoned,  which,  through  the  detestable  perfidy  of 
Arran,  was  so  managed  as  to  consummate  tho  ruin 
of  the  Gowrie  party.  He  treacherously  represented 
to  the  noblemen,  as  they  arrived  in  the  capital  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting,  that  the  king  graciously 
intended  to  grunt  to  each  of  them  individually, 
after  beiug  subjected  to  some  merely  nominal 
punishment,  for  tho  sake  of  appearance,  a  full 
pardon  for  his  participation  in  the  offence,  provided 
they  would  all  concur  in  a  vote  of  the  convention 
declaring  the  Ruthven  enterprise  to  bo  treason ; 
but  certifying  to  such  as  would  not  consent,  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  impeaching  the  king's 
honour  by  suspecting  his  promise. 

Under  tho  impression  that  Arran  had  been  spc- 
\i  cially  commissioned  by  the  king 

Kttates.  The  *°  nake  this  communication,  they 
Raid  of  Ruth  yen  considered  it  prudent  to  follow  the 
course  prescribed ;  and  accordingly, 
at  their  first  meeting,  the  Estates 
unanimously  passed  an  act  declaring  "  the  surprise 
and  restraint  of  the  royal  person,"  in  August  last, 
*•  a  crime  of  high  treason  of  pernicious  example, 
and  meriting  severe  punishment,"  and  recommend* 
ing  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  all  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  it,  and  had  not  within  the  prescribed 
time  embraced  tho  king's  offer  of  pardon.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  tbc  act  of  council  approv- 
ing of  the  enterprise  to  be  erased  from  the  council 
books,  as  having  been  passed  while  the  king  was 
under  restraint.  Thus  fortified,  the  king  now  de- 
clared his  determination  to  punish  with  the  utmost 
severity  all  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their 
offence  and  suo  for  forgiveness. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  Gowrie  faction,  who 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  now  justly  alarmed,  sub- 
mitted to  the  kings  mercy.  Angus  retired  beyond 
tho  Spey,  Mar  and  Glaramis  uud  tho  Abbots  of 
Cambuskenntth  and  Dryburgh  withdrew  to  Ire- 
land, Lord  Boyd  and  tho  Lairds  of  Lochlcvcn  and 
Easter  "Wcmyss  repaired  to  France  5  while  others 
were  committed  to  prison,  or  confined  within  cer- 
tain bounds.  Mr.  John  Colvillo  alone  refused  sub- 
mission, and  sought  refuge  in  Berwick ;  •  whilst 
Gowrie,  renewing  his  promises  of  obedience,  was 
permitted  to  remain  at  court f 

The  moat  formidable  opponents  of  Arran,  how- 
ever, were  the  ministers  of  the  Church;  and, 
difficult  as  tho  task  was,  he  began  to  adopt  vi- 
gorous measures  to  silence  them  and  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  Mr.  John  Dury,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  Prin- 
cipal of  tho  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  the 
first  to  be  attacked.  The  former,  having  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  the  recent  proceedings,  was  forced, 

•  MS.  Lotto-,  State  rarer  Office,  Bowts  to  WaUingham, 
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under  the  threat  of  having  his  head  stuck  on  the 
West  Port,  to  explain  and  partially  to  modify  some 
of  his  expressions ;  while  the  latter,  who  had  given 
a  similar  offence,  having  beon  called  before  the 
council,  firmly  declined  their  jurisdiction,  declaring 
that  to  the  Presbytery  only  was  he  accountable  for 
any  thing  contained  in  his  discourses  from  the 
pulpit;  and  when  the  king  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  of  tho  contrary,  ho  sternly  replied,  that 
his  mojesty  "  perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man."  It  was  not  likely  that  tho  determined 
bearing  and  bold  words  of  the  venerable  principal 
would  be  tolerated  by  the  vindictive  and  haughty 
spirit  of  Arran,  especially  at  a  crisis  like  the  pre- 
sent. Notwithstanding  Mclvil's  declinature,  which 
they  vainly  endeavoured  by  threateuings  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw,  "William  Stewart  was  brought 
forward  as  his  accuser,  and  several  witnesses  were 
examined ;  but,  being  unable  to  prove  any  thing 
criminal  against  him,  he  was  arraigned  on  tho  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  ludicrous  charge  of  declin- 
ing the  authority  of  the  court ;  and  being  of  course 
found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  still  further 
punished  in  person  and  property  at  the  king's 
discretion.  Having  learned,  however,  that  his 
place  of  confinement  was  to  be  changed  to  a  damp 
and  noisomo  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  Blackness, 
without  waiting  the  appointed  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence,  he  sought  safety  in  a  preci- 
pitate flight  to  Berwick.*  Tho  expatriation  of 
Melvil,  who,  from  his  great  learning,  zeal,  and 
intrepidity,  was  considered  tho  head  and  champion 
of  his  party,  so  far  from  intimidating  or  silencing 
his  brethren,  was  followed  by  vehement  denun- 
ciations from  the  pulpit,  in  which  tho  king  was 
accused  of  having  extinguished  the  lamp  of 
learning,  and  deprived  the  Church  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  guardian  of  its  liberties,  f 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  mi- 
nisters wcro  next  summoned  before  the  council, 
and  interrogated  as  to  their  sentiments  regarding 
the  Ruthven  enterprise,  and  the  measures  subse- 
quently pursued,  which  they  were  urged  explicitly 
cither  to  approve  or  condemn.  In  this  embarrass- 
ing position,  afraid  lest  by  any  unguarded  expres- 
sion they  might  be  subjected  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, they  prudently  requested  permission  to  give 
their  answers  in  writing.  This  being  conceded, 
written  answers  were  accordingly  returned,  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  adhered  to  the  judg- 
ment formerly  pronounced  by  the  General  Assembly 
respecting  the  Raid  of  Ruthven;  that,  as  indi\ i- 
duab,  they  considered  it  lay  beyond  their  province 
to  pronounce  opinions  on  matters  political;  and 
that,  if  his  majesty  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  Church  respecting  that  trans- 
action, they  recommended  him  to  apply  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  without  waiting  for  any  com- 
mand from  the  king,  the  assembly  met,  and,  avoid- 
ing any  direct  statement  of  their  opinion,  drew  up 
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and  presented  a  list  of  grievance*,  from  which  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  infer  what  their  opinion 
really  was  concerning  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  at 
well  as  many  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  since  the  king  had  been  freed  from  restraint 
To  this  memorial,  howover,  no  satisfactory  answer 
was  obtained. 

The  government  of  Arran  became  now  every 
day  more  tyrannical  and  arbitrary ;  and  the  Privy 
Council,  acting  under  his  direction,  proceeded  to 
exercise  au  authority  which,  even  in  those  times, 
when  the  powers  of  the  executive  were  not  very 
strictly  defined,  was  felt  to  bo  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. After  the  escape  of  Melvil,  they  passed 
an  act  ordaining  that  such  ministers  as  should 
hereafter  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king 
should  be  apprehended  without  the  furmality  of  a 
legal  charge ;  and  that  all  who  should  hold  com- 
munication with  those  who  had  left  the  kingdom, 
should  be  treated  as  guilty  of  treason. 
At  this  time  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox,  then 
Arrival  of  tho  <"»!>'  thirteen  years  of  age,  arrived 
jounp  Duae  of  in  Scotland  from  tho  French  court, 
Lennox.  accompanied  by  tho  Master  of  Gray, 
whom  James  had  sent  to  France  for  this  express 
purpose.  Ho  lauded  at  Leith,  where  he  was  met 
by  Arran  and  Huntley,  who  conveyed  him  to  Kin- 
ntil,  where  the  court  then  was.  The  king  testified 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  departed  favourite 
by  the  affectionate  reception  ho  now  gave  to  his 
son,  and  the  substantial  benefits  he  conferred  on 
him.  He  welcomed  him  with  heartfelt  joy,  in- 
vested him  with  his  father's  honours,  confirmed 
him  in  possession  of  the  family  estates,  and  placed 
him  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose.* 

The  banishment  of  the  Ruthven  lords,  and  the 
partial  restraint  imposed  on  tho  preachers,  were 
succeeded  by  a  short  period,  not  indeed  of  content- 
ment, but  of  outward  tranquillity,  during  which 
Arran  ruled  with  despotic  and  ulmost  undivided 
authority.  But  the  lords,  though  in  exile,  still 
continued  to  wield  a  great  influenco  over  a  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  though  now  disorganised  party $ 
and  as  they  did  not  consider  the  Church,  the  civil 
interests  of  the  country,  its  foreign  relations,  or 
even  their  own  persons  to  be  in  safety,  so  long  as 
tlte  king  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  violent  and 
pernicious  counsels  of  Arran,  they  were  already 
Conspiracy     busily  engaged  in  concerting  a  plot 

against  Arran.  for  his  destruction.  The  principal 
conspirators  were  Angus,  Mar,  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  the  Earl  of  Bothwcll,  and  Lord  Lindsay. 
Their  object  was  to  liberate  their  country  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  Arran,  by  forcibly  removing  him 
from  the  king  s  council.  With  a  view  to  the  pro- 
secution of  their  enterprise,  Angus  had  secretly 
quitted  his  retreat  beyond  tho  Spey,  and  Mar  and 
Glammis  had  como  over  from  Ireland.  At  the 
ame  time,  Lord  Claud  and  Lord  John  Hamilton, 

•  )fS.  Letter,  Statu  Paper  Office,  llowc.i  to  WaUuighara, 
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who  were  al»o  parties  to  tho  conspiracy,  were  sent 
from  England  to  the  Borders  by  Elizabeth,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  co-operate  when  the  plot 
was  ripe  for  execution.  Meanwhile,  Gowrie,  mor- 
tified by  the  studied  neglect  of  the  king,  and  the 
haughty  and  insolent  bearing  of  Arran,  and  pro- 
bably also  influenced  by  some  indefinite  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  asked  and  obtained  from  the  king 
permission  to  retire  to  France.  Intending  to  em- 
bark at  Dundee,  ho  had  proceeded  thither;  and, 
while  waiting  for  tho  departure  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  to  set  (sail,  he  received  information 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  urged  to  engage  in  it. 
He  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  length  con- 
sented ;  and  although  an  order  had  been  issued 
commanding  all  such  as  had  obtained  permission 
to  leave  the  kingdom  to  depart  without  delay,  ho 
contrived,  under  various  pretexts,  to  put  off  his 
voyage  ;  and  having  assisted  in  arranging  the  plan 
of  the  enterprise,*  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
joiu  his  fcllow-couspirators  in  arms,  when  the  time 
for  action  should  arrive.  That  tho  conspiracy  was 
secretly  encouraged  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  John  Colville,  who  was 
tho  principal  agent  of  the  plot  in  London,  was  in 
constant  communication  with  Bowes  and  Walsing- 
ham  on  tho  subject ;  and  some  difficulty  having 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  a 
certain  bishop,  whose  name  does  not  transpire, 
Colvillu  held  a  secret  consultation  with  Walsing- 
ham  on  the  point,  as  appears  from  a  letter  he  sub- 
sequently addressed  to  him,  in  which  ho  says — 
"  Concerning  tho  bishop,  tho  more  I  think  of  the 
matter,  the  more  necessity  I  think  it  that  he,  and 
all  other  strangers  of  his  opinion,  were  removed; 
for  it  is  a  common  proverb— Jloate*  ti  inlut  tint, 
frustru  clauduntur  fores ;  neque  antiquam  expel- 
hntur  tut«  cubandum  est."\  But  Arran  had  in 
tho  meantime,  through  tho  treachery  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  Atholl,  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  all  the  movements  of  its  leaders. 
Anxious,  however,  that  they  should  proceed,  until 
by  some  overt  act  they  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  treason,  he  contented  himself  with  making  such 
preparations  that  he  could  proceed  against  them 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  did  not  stir  until  the 
plot  was  matured,  and  tho  first  movements  towards 
putting  it  in  execution  had  actually  been  begun. 
Tho  time  for  action  at  length  arrived.  The  scheme 
had  embraced  as  one  of  its  leading  features  tho 
surprisal  of  the  Castlo  of  Stirling,  where  the  con- 
spirators intended  to  fortify  themselves,  and  issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  their  object  to  be  the 
delivery  of  the  king  from  his  present  evil  coun- 
sellors ;  and  Angus,  Mar,  and  tho  Master  of  Glum- 
mis,  were  already  on  their  march  to  that  place, 
while  Gowrio  remained  at  Dundee,  ready  to  join 
them  at  au  appointed  signal.    Arran  accordingly 
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d'spatehc-d  Colonol  William  Stewart,  with  a  body 

of  a  hundred  soldiers,  who,  arriving  at  Dundee 

before  sunrisc.auiTOUudcd  the  castle,  where  Cowrie 

then  resided.    He  defended  him- 
Arrest  of  Gowrie.  fit,f  with  great  hwtcry  for  about 

twelve  hours,  and  even  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  to  his  assistance;  hut  at  length,  being 
compelled  to  surrender,  he  was  apprehended,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.* 

Meanwhile  intelligence  had  reached  the  court 
that  Mar,  Angus,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis,  had 

Surprise  of  entered  Stirling  with  a  body  of 
Stilling  C.istlo.  five  hundred  hor&c,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  castle.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
making  preparations  to  attack  the  insurgents.  In 
two  days  an  army  amounting  to  twclvo  thousand 
men  had  mustered  in  the  capital,  and  the  young 
king,  attended  by  many  of  the  nobility,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  took  the  road  to  Stirling. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  news  of  Cowrie's  cap- 
ture had  reached  the  insurgents,  and  this,  together 
with  the  failure  of  that  support  which  they  had 
expected  from  their  friends,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment at  not  receiving  a  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  promised  them  by  the  English  queen,  com- 
pletely disheartened  them  ;  and  finding  themselves 
in  no  condition  to  cope  with  the  large  force  with 
which  the  king  was  advancing  to  attack  them, 
they  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  cnstle,  with  diffi- 
culty made  their  escapo  into  England,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. f  The 
castle  surrendered  on  the  first  summons,  and  four 
of  the  garrison,  including  the  captain,  were  hanged. 
The  failure  of  this  conspiracy  naturally  tended  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  An  an  and  his  party,  and 
emboldened  them  to  pursue  the  most  unpopular 
and  violent  measures. 

As  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  this  insurrec- 
tion was  the  maintenance  of  religion,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  some  of  the  ministers  had  been 
secretly  concerned  in  it ;  but  though  attempts  were 
made  to  implicate  several  of  them,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  their  guilt.  Three  of  those 
who  had  particularly  fallen  under  suspicion  were 
searched  fur  at  their  houses  by  the  king's  guard  ; 
but  they  had  found  means,  along  with  some  others, 
to  escape  into  England.  J 

It  was  now  resolved  to  bring  Gowrie  to  trial ; 
but  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  a  legal  conviction.  This, 
however,  Arran  had  more  than  one  motive  for 
earnestly  desiring  to  secure — the  gratification  of 
personal  enmity  on  account  of  Gowrie's  frequent 
opposition  to  him  in  the  council,  and  a  wish  to 
obtain  a  shore  of  the  Cowrie  estates,  on  which 

•  MS.  Letter,  Calculi,  c.  riii.,  fol.  9,  Bowca  to  Wal- 
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Arran's  wife  had  long  looked  with  a  covet  >us 
eye.*    In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  direct 
evidence  against  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  Arran 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  so  base  as  to  be 
worthy  of  peculiar  reprobation.    Accompanied  by- 
Sir  Robert  Melvil  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Arran  paid  a  visit  to  Gowrie  in  his 
prison,  under  the  guise  of  an  old  friend  who  felt 
deeply  concerned  for  his  safety.    Unsuspicious  of 
treachery,  Gowrie  entreated  his  old  associates  to 
intercede  with  the  king  in  his  behalf;  but  they  re- 
plied that  the  king  was  highly  incensed  against 
him  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  ;  and  that  therefore  any  such 
intercession  would  prove  ruinous  to  themselves, 
without  being  beneficial  to  him.    "  What  then," 
said  Gowrie,  "is  to  be  done?" — "Our  advice,** 
they  replied,  "  is,  that  you  write  a  general  letter  to 
the  king,  confessing  your  knowledge  of  a  design 
against  his  majesty's  person,  and  offering  to  reveal 
the  particulars  if  admitted  to  an  audience.  This 
will  procure  you  an  interview,  which  otherwise 
you  have  no  chance  of  obtaining.    You  may  then 
vindicate  your  innocence,  and  explain  the  whole 
to  the  king."    Gowrie  hesitated  to  adopt  this  insi- 
dious advice.    "  It  is  a  perilous  expedient,"  said 
he ;  "  I  never  entertained  a  thought  against  the 
king ;  but  this  is  to  frame  my  own  dittay.f  and 
may  involve  me  in  utter  ruin." — "How  so?"  said 
his  treacherous  counsellors.  "  Your  life  is  safe,  if 
you  follow  our  counsel ;  your  death  is  determined 
on,  if  you  make  no  confession." — "  Goes  it  so  bard 
with  me?"  replied  Gowrie.    "  If  there  be  no  re- 
medy, in  case  I  had  an  assured  promise  of  my  life, 
I  would  not  stick  to  try  the  device  of  the  letter." — 
"I  will  willingly  pledge  my  honour,"  said  Arran, 
"  that  your  life  shall  be  in  no  danger,  and  that  uo 
advantage  shall  be  taken  of  your  pretended  con- 
fession." I    Gowrie,  trusting   to  this  assurance, 
wrote  a  letter  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  sent  it 
to  the  king ;  but  iustead  of  receiving  an  answer, 
as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  was  immediately 
placed  upon  his  trial.    No  evidence  having  been 

produced  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  _.  .  ,  .  r 

,  ..      ,  *\        1  rial  of  boime. 

jury  of  his  gutlt,  they  were  about 

to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  when  Arran, 
who,  iu  shameless  violation  of  common  decency, 
sat  as  ono  of  their  number,  taking  the  letter  from 
his  pocket,  demanded  of  the  unfortunate  Gowrie 
whether  ho  could  deny  his  own  handwriting.  "It 
is  mine  assuredly,"  he  replied,  "  nor  can  I  deny  it ; 
but,  my  lords,  this  letter  was  written,  these  reve- 
lations wore  made,  on  a  solemn  promise  of  my  life. 
You  must  remember  it  all,"  said  he,  looking  at 
Arran  and  the  others  at  whose  instigation  the  letter 
had  been  written ;  "  how  at  first  1  refused ;  how 
earnestly  I  asserted  my  innocence  ;  how  you  swaie 
to  mo,  upon  your  honour  and  faith,  that  the  king 
should  grant  me  my  life  if  I  made  this  confession." 

•  Mclnl,  p.  210.  t  Accusation. 
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To  this  simple  but  pointed  appeal,  which,  in  the 
circumstance*  under  which  it  was  uttered,  carried 
in  itself  a  stroug  presumption  of  his  innocence,  no 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  detestable  villainy 
which  it  exposed  seems  to  have  excited  no  horror 
in  the  minds  of  his  judges.  The  lord-advocate 
replied  that  the  lords  had  no  power  to  make  such 
a  promise :  and  when  Gowrie  in  despair  appealed 
to  the  oaths  of  Arran  and  his  companions,  they 
tolemnly  denied  that  any  such  promise  had  been 
given."  The  jury  having  retired  to  deliberate  on 
their  verdict,  Gowrie,  who  now  saw,  when  too  late, 
the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  convinced 
that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  called  with  seem- 
ing indifference  for  a  cup  of  wine,  in  which  he 
drank  to  several  of  his  friends  around  him.  He 
also  confided  to  one  of  them  an  affecting  message 
to  his  wife,  and  requested  him  to  conceal  his  un- 
happy fate  from  her  for  a  short  time,  as  she  had 
just  been  delivered  of  a  child,  and  consequently 
could  not  without  danger  of  her  life  be  startled  by 
such  appalling  intelligence.  The  jury  soon  re- 
turned into  court  with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which 
he  heard  with  unshrinking  fortitude ;  and  being 
about  to  address  the  court,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  judge,  who  informed  him  that  his  time  was 
short,  as  the  king  had  already  sent  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  "  Well,  my  lord,"  ho  replied, 
"  since  it  is  the  king's  contentment  that  I  lose  my 
life,  I  am  as  willing  to  part  with  it  as  I  was  before 
to  spend  it  in  his  service  ;  and  the  noblemen  who 
bare  been  upon  my  jury  will  know  the  matter 
better  hereafter.  And  yet,  in  condemning  me, 
they  have  hazarded  their  own  souls,  for  I  had  their 
promise.  God  grnnt  my  blood  be  not  on  the  king's 
head !  And  now,  my  lords,"  he  added,  "  let  me  sny 
a  word  for  my  poor  sons.  Let  not  my  estates  be 
forfeited.  The  matters  arc  small  for  which  I  suffer, 
railing  my  eldest  boy,  then  let  the  second  suc- 
ceed him."  Even  this  consolation  was  denied 
him.  He  was  informed  that  the  penalty  of  treason, 
of  which  crime  he  had  been  found  guilty,  neces- 
sarily included  that  of  forfeiture.  After  retiring 
for  a  short  space,  attended  by  a  minister,  he  pro- 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Calijnln,  c.  viii.,  ful.  24,  Form 
of  vTj.ninuiiou  ai:J  dtath  of  W  Uliam  Earl  of  (jotti  io,  3rd 
May,  1W  ;  Tytler,  ut  tupra. 


cecded  to  the  scaffold,  from  which  he  briefly  ad- 
dressed  the  j>eoplc  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
his  last  moments.  Ho  strongly  averted  his  inno- 
cence of  any  designs  against  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  described  the  treacherous  device  to  which  his 
life  was  now  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  His  neck  having 
been  bared  to  receive  the  fatal  Kxrcution  of 
stroke,  he  with  great  composure,  Gowrie. 
and  even  apparent  cheerfulness,  tied  the  handker- 
chief over  his  eyes  with  his  own  hands,  then  kneel- 
ing down  and  resting  his  neck  on  the  block,  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body  by  a  single  blow. 
The  disgusting  process  of  quartering  the  body 
having  been  dispensed  with,  the  head  was  sewed 
on  to  the  trunk,  and  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  were  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  cloth,  with 
which  the  scaffold  had  been  covered,  and  conveyed 
by  his  friends  to  their  last  resting-place.* 

The  character  of  Gowrie  was  marked  by  traits 

which  are  rarely  combined  in  the   „.  , 

•  j-  -j    i"    »i    i_  j  i.       •      11  is  character, 
same  individual.    Ho  had  been  in 

early  life  an  active  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Uiccio;  and  in  his  riper  years  he  was  factious, 
turbulent,  intriguing,  and  revengeful. +  Yet,  it  is 
said  that,  considering  the  period  at  which  he  lived, 
he  was  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and  refined 
taste,  no  mean  proficient  in  the  scholarship  common 
at  that  time,  and  a  patron  and  amateur  in  music 
and  the  fine  arts.  That  he  had  been  deeply  impli- 
cated in  tho  late  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  doubt ;  \  but,  for  this  offence, 
the  distressing  condition  of  nil  the  great  public 
interests  of  tho  kingdom,  consequent  on  the  mis- 
government  of  Arran,  may  be  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
tenuation, if  not  an  apology.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  offence  for  which  he  suffered — he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  malignity  and  infidelity  of  Arran, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  pledged  his 
word  and  honour  to  n  lie,  and  thus  induced  the 
unfortunate  man  to  accuse  himself  of  a  crime  of 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  guilty. 

•  MS.  ltri'Mi  Mu--cum,C»li?iihi,«.  viii., fol.  29;  Tytlcr, 
vol.  viii.  p.  172. 

f  MS.  Letter.  Stat*  Pspcr  Office,  Mcnaint  Ule  to  MauvU- 
oiire,  28th  March.  1583. 

;  MS.  Leltcr,  StHle  Taper  Offl  c,  ClviHc  to  WaUing- 
ham,  12th  May,  1581 ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  173. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

JAMES    T  II E    61  XT  IT. 

A.i).  1681-1.^7. 

The  fuiluic  of  the  late  insurrection  confirmed 
Arran  in  the  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  power,  and 
encouraged  him  to  adopt  the  most  violent  and 
arbitrary  measures  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  triumph,  by  effectually  crushing  all  opposition. 
A  parliament  was  summoned  to  be  field  at  Edin- 
burgh *  on  tho  22nd  of  May,  and  never  was  parlia- 
ment more  obsequiously  subservient  to  the  will  of 
Meeting      a  minister.    An  act  was  passed, 

of  parliament,  in  which  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glam- 
mi»,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  their 
estates  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But  tho  opposition 
of  the  Church  was  what,  above  all  other  things, 
Arrnn  at  onco  feared  and  detested.  He  felt  that 
nothing  had  been  gained  while  there  existed  a  body 
of  men  claiming  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of 
tbe  civil  power  j  and  so  long  as  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries were  permitted,  in  tho  Church  courts  and 
from  the  pulpit,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  exposing  and  denouncing  the  errors  of  the  king 
and  tho  government.  James,  moreover,  though  he 
professed  an  unwavering  attachment  to  tho  Pro- 
testant faith,  detested  Presbytcriunism, — on  account 
of  its  supposed  tendency  to  foster  independence  of 
thought  and  a  love  of  liberty,  more  consonant  to 
the  genius  of  a  republican  than  that  of  a  monarch- 
ical and  all  but  despotic  government ;  ho  there- 
fore determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  re-introduce  and 
fully  establish  episcopacy.  A  plan  of  attack  on  the 
Church  was  accordingly  concocted,  and  made  ready 
to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
The  ministers,  ever  on  tho  alert,  had  got  notice 
that  some  measure  affecting  the  Church  was  in 
contemplation,  and  of  course  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  its  provisions.  This, 
however,  the  court  being  equally  solicitous  to  con- 
ceal, the  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  sworn  to 
secrecy;  and  when  at  length  the  matters  were 
submitted  to  parliament,  the  deliberations  were 
carried  on  with  closed  doors.  The  ministers  now 
took  tho  alarm,  and  deputed  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
one  of  their  number,  to  represent  their  apprehen- 
sions to  the  king,  and  to  entreat  that  no  act  affect- 
ing the  Church  should  be  passed  without  previously 
being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly;  but  Arran,  having  got  notieo  of  his 
errand,  caused  Lindsay  to  bo  apprehended  as  he 
was  crossing  tho  palace-yard,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Blackness.  Undiscour- 
aged  by  this  violent  proceeding,  the  ministers  next 
appointed  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  parliament, 
and  solemnly  protest  against  any  act  being  passed 
tending  to  infringo  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ;  but 
the  doors  were  shut  against  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  depart  without  obtaining  admission. 

•  MS.  Letfcr,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  WoUingham, 
23rd  Mar,  1584. 


The  parliament,  thus  left  to  tho  guidance  of  the 
court,  proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  Acts  against 
laws  totally  subvorsive  of  the  con-  the  Church, 
stitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  king  was  declared  to  be  supreme  in  all 
manner  of  causes,  and  to  extend  over  all  persons  j 
while  to  decline  his  judgment,  or  that  of  his  council, 
in  any  matter  whatever,  was  pronounced  to  be 
treason.  To  pretend  an  exemption  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts,  and  to  attempt  to  dimi- 
nish the  power  of  any  of  the  three  Estates  in  parlia- 
ment, were  prohibited  under  the  same  penalty.  The 
jurisdiction  of  all  courts,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
not  previously  authorised  by  the  king  and  the 
Estates  in  parliament,  was  forbidden;  and  the 
holding  of  assemblies,  general  or  provincial,  with- 
out tho  king's  permission  or  appointment,  was  also 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  The  uttering— 
cither  privately  or  publicly,  in  sermons,  declama- 
tions, or  otherwise — of  anything  to  tho  reproach  of 
the  king,  his  ancestors,  or  his  ministers,  and  all  in- 
termeddling with  tho  affairs  of  his  majesty  or  his 
estate,  past,  present,  or  future,  were  declared  to  be 
capital  crimes,*  and  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  law 
were  ordained  to  bo  inflicted  oven  on  those  who 
heard  such  speeches  without  giving  information. 
Finally,  tho  whole  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  de- 
clared to  be  vested  in  the  bishops,  and  such  other 
persons  as  should  bo  constituted  king's  commis- 
sioners in  ecclesiastical  causes.  As  a  corollary  to 
these  infamous  enactments,  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
General  Assembly  against  Montgomery,  was  re- 
called; and  a  commission  was  entrusted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  for  the  reformation  of 
the  university  of  that  place,  which  was  suspected 
of  having  been  liberalised  beyond  endurance  by  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  Melvil,  its  indomitable 
principal. t  This  servile  parliament,  which  seem* 
to  have  met  only  to  legalise  the  edicts  of  one  of  the 
most  unprincipled  minions  that  ever  scrambled  into 
power,  wound  up  its  infamous  proceedings  by  or- 
daining that  all  persons  having  in  their  possession 
Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  or  his  treatise, 
entitled  De  jure  JRer/ni,  should  lodge  them  with  The 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  by  him  "revised  and 
reformed."  J 

The  decrees  so  deeply  effecting  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Church,  though  not  yet  offi- 
cially promulgated,  were  already  well  known  and 
excited  universal  indignation  and  alarm  among 
the  clergy  and  their  flocks.  Their  rage  against 
Arran,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  author  of  these 
obnoxious  measures,  Mas  openly  expressed;  and 
many  suspected,  and  did  not  hesitato  to  affirm, 
that  tho  king  himself  was  at  heart  an  enemy  to 
the  Reformed  Church.  §  In  the  meantime,  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  any  ebullition  of  popular 

•  Spottiswwl,  fol.  333;  MS.  Letter,  Davison  to  Wal- 
singfinm,  23rd  Mav,  1584  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  178  . 

t  MS.  Letter,  St:ite  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  >\  alfUij- 
hain,  27th  Mil  v.  1WI. 

Ibid. ;  Tvtier,  Tol.viii.  p.  178. 
Spottiswood,  p.  333. 
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feeling,  orders  were  sent  to  the  magistrate*  to 
silence,  or  even  forcibly  drag  from  the  pulpits,  all 
preacher*  who  should  presume  to  criticise  or  im- 
pugn the  enactments  in  question;  but  the  civio 
rulers  were  in  no  hssto  to  enter  on  this  odious 
task,  and  on  the  very  nest  day,  being  Sunday,  the 
sinister*  declaimed  with  all  their  wonted  freedom, 
and  with  more  than  their  usual  acrimony,  against 
those  laws  by  which  they  declared  that  both  civil 
and  religious  liberty  was  utterly  subverted;  and 
when  on  the  following  day  the  acts,  according  to 
cos  torn,  were  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
Robert  Pont,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  capital, 
and  also  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  brethren,  Lawson  and  Balcanquhall, 
solemnly  and  publicly  protested  against  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Church.  This  bold  act  enraged 
Arran  to  the  highest  pitch.  Ho  deprived  Pont  of 
Flight  of  the    his  office  an  a  lord  of  session,  and 

minimum  of  gave  orders  for  his  apprehension, 
lb*  Lnurth.     ^  ^  of  th(}  oUjen|  whQ  had 

concurred  with  him  in  the  protest;  but,  unwilling 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  ruthless  vengeance  of 
their  enemy,  they  withdrew  from  the  city  during 
the  night,  and  though  hotly  pursued  by  a  party  of 
the  king's  guard,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Ber- 
wick in  safety  by  daybreak  the  next  morning.  • 
Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  nearly  every  clergyman  of 
eminence  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  tho  few 
that  remained  were  speedily  subjected  to  grievous 
hard&hips  and  indignities.   They  were  required  to 
subscribe  a  bond  engaging  to  obey  the  late  acts 
of  parliament  affecting  the  Church,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  bishops,  under  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  their  livings.    Many  preferred 
the  latter  alternative,  and  sought  safety  in  flight, 
while  others  were  either  intimidated  or  cajoled 
into  compliance.    In  addition  to  theso  violent  pro- 
ceedings against  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  such 
of  the  professors  of  the  universities  as  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  court  were  imprisoned  or  sent 
into  exile,  tho  students  were  dispersed,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  wore  shut  up.f 
These  violent  measures  at  once  appalled  and 
enraged  the  wholo  community ;  and  suspicions 
began  to  be  entertained,  which  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  reports  openly  circulated  and  eagerly 
believed,  that  the  king  was  at  heart  a  Papist,  and 
was  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  popery. 
At  the  same  time,  tho  publie  indignation  sgainst 
Arran,  who  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  these 
national  calamities,  was  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch.    Not  content  with  having  subverted  the 
Violmt  pro-    constitution  of  the  Church,  forced 
eeedinft  of     into  exile  many  of  its  most  emi- 
nent mi  Listers,  closed  the  semi- 
naries of  learning,  and  openly  trampled  on  all  law 
and  justice  in  the  multiplied  oppressions  which  he 

•  MS.  Lrttrr.  State  Paper  Office,  Dorian  to  Wjhinghata, 
27th  Mar.  1A84 :  Tvtler,  vol.  riii.  p.  179. 
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practised  on  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  inim- 
ical to  his  government,  he  instituted  a  system  of 
espionage  reaching  even  to  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  thus  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  that  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man,  without  which  civil 
society  can  scarcely  exist.  His  appetite  for  for- 
feitures, of  which  he  generally  contrived  to  appro- 
priate tho  largest  share,  wus  no  way  inferior  to 
that  which  had  formerly  distinguished  the  ltcgcnt 
Morton  during  the  worst  period  of  that  tyrant's 
rule.  Besides  a  multitude  of  informer*  whom  he 
kept  in  pay,  ho  publicly  offered  a  bounty  for  the 
discovery  of  treason,  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward,  besides  a  full  pardon,  to  all  per- 
sons who  should  discover  any  treasonable  conspi- 
racy or  correspondence.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  a  temptation,  false  accusations,  supported  by 
perjured  witnesses,  soon  flowed  in  abundantly. 
Men  of  unimpeachable  character,  if  known  to  be 
of  independent  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  possessed  of  property,  were  thus  arraigned 
and  convicted  of  imaginary  and  even  impossible 
crimes.  Some  were  put  to  death  as  felons,  many 
were  imprisoned  or  sent  into  banishment,  the 
estates  of  such  as  were  possessed  of  landed  property 
were  forfeited,  and  Arran  with  the  barons  who 
were  his  base  accomplices  in  villainy  divided  tho 
spoil.  The  seeds  of  distrust  were  thus  sown 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  society ;  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  friend  with  friend,  and  neighbour 
with  neighbour,  was  interrupted  or  darkened  by 
suspicion  ;  and  no  man  felt  secure  of  liberty,  pro- 
perty, or  life.  But  tho  ambition  of  Arran  was 
equal  to  his  avarice,  and  ho  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  love  of  power  than  by  its 
abuse.  Ho  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  engross- 
ing in  his  own  hands  all  the  high  offices  of  tho 
state,  as  they  became  vacant.  On  the  demise  of 
Argyle  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chancellor, 
which  had  been  held  by  that  nobleman.*  He  was 
already  governor  of  tho  castles  both  of  Stirling 
and  Edinburgh.  Ho  even  coveted  and  obtained 
tho  office  of  provost  of  the  capital ;  and  at  length 
consummated  his  ambitious  schemes  by  procuring 
himself  to  be  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  tho 
whole  kingdom. 

The  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  tho  consequent  decline  of  the 
English  interest  in  that  country,  were  a  source  of 
much  solicitude  and  embarrassment  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers.  Arran  was  the  greatest  support 
of  tho  French  faction,  but  since  the  failure  of  tho 
late  conspiracy  his  power  had  become  less  assail- 
able than  ever  ;  and  yet  Elizabeth  saw  clearly,  that 
so  long  as  he  continued  in  authority  she  could  not 
hope  to  manage  Scottish  affairs  as  she  had  formerly 
done.  She  had  expected  that  the  success  of  tho 
conspiracy  would  havo  been  followed  by  tho  resto- 
ration of  the  exiled  lords,  and  that  by  their  union 
with  Angus,  the  head  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Douglas,  tho  ruin,  or  at  least  the  displacement  of 
A  nun  mifjht  cosily  have  been  effected ;  but  that 
•  SK.tUwood,  p. 
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expectation  was  now  nt  an  end,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  sec  how  the  banished  lords,  with  any  sup- 
port or  assistance  she  could  in  decency  afford  them, 
could  now  make  licnd  against  so  powerful  an  oppo- 
nent. In  these  circumstances,  she  bethought  her 
of  the  strange  expedient  of  attempting,  by  attach- 
ing Anon  to  her  interest,  to  exert  through  him 
the  influence  she  was  so  desirous  of  exercising 
over  the  public  policy  of  Scotland.  She  accordingly 
dispatched  thither  Davison,  one  of  her  principal 
secretaries,  who,  on  sounding  Arran,  found  him 
quite  disposed  to  receive  his  advances,  and  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  English  queen.  Arran  was 
well  aware  that  detested  as  he  was  by  the  nobility 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  had  no  secu- 
rity except  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  on  whose 
fickle  temper  he  could  place  little  reliance  ;  and 
lie  therefore  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  a  princess,  to  whose  pro- 
tection he  might  look  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
his  own  power. 

Davison  had  afterwards  an  audience  of  theking, 
at  Falkland,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox,  Arran,  Huntley,  Montrose,  and  others  of 
the  nobility.  The  interview  was  far  from  being 
amicable,  and  led  to  no  specific  result.  James  in- 
deed received  the  ambassador's  letters  courteously, 
but  he  passionately  complained  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  Elizabeth  to  the  rebellious  lords,  and 
her  refusal  to  deliver  them  up.  The  ambassador 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  his  mis- 
tress  on  the  grounds  of  her  ignorance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  late  changes,  and,  in  turn,  com- 
plained of  his  majesty's  refusal  to  deliver  up 
Holt,  the  Jesuit,  who  was  known  to  be  intriguing 
against  the  government  of  Elizabeth.  He  added, 
however,  that  as  for  the  exiled  nobles,  the  queen 
would  take  care  that  they  should  give  no  disturb- 
anco  to  his  majesty's  government.  James  replied, 
with  a  spirit  and  promptitude  that  took  the  ambas- 
sador by  surprise,  that  there  was  not  much  neces- 
sity  for  this  assurance,  as  he  hoped  he  could  look 
well  enough  to  tho  defence  of  his  kingdom  against 
such  rebels  as  she  had  taken  under  her  protection. 
In  a  short  time  James,  dropping  affairs  of  state, 
began  to  talk  of  tho  more  congenial  subjects  of 
limiting  and  pastimes,  and  left  the  ambassador  to 
confer  with  Montrose,  with  whom  he  dined.- 

Davison  remarked,  with  horror,  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  a 
system  of  nongovernment,  which  he  seemed  to  at- 
tribute fully  as  much  to  the  king  himself  as  to  his 
tyrannical  minister.  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  "Wolsinghnm  at  this  time,  he  says,  "  Tho  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  are  thought  so  extreme  and 
intolerable  as  have  not  only  bred  a  common  hatred 
and  mislike  of  the  instruments,  but  also  a  decay  of 
the  love  and  devotion  of  the  subjects  to  his  majesty. 
•  •  •  The  want  of  their  ministers  exiled ;  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  David  Lindsay  in  the  Black- 
ness ;  and  the  warding  of  Mr.  Andrew  Hay  in  the 

•  MS.  Lcttrr,  State  Paper  Office,  10th  June,  1584,  Da- 
Tuon  to  Walsingham  ;  Tvtler,  rol.  viii.  p.  183. 


north,  who  refused  to  subscribe  their  late  nets  of 
parliament,  do  not  a  little  increase  the  murmur 
and  grudging  of  the  people ;  besides  the  lack  of 
the  ordinary  ministry  here,  which  is  now  only  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  John  Craig  and  Mr.  John  Brand,  at 
such  times  as  they  may  be  spared  from  their  own 
charges.  The  king  is  exceedingly  offended  with 
such  of  them  as  are  fled,  blaming  them  to  liaTe 
withdrawn  themselves  without  cause,  notwith- 
standing some  of  their  friends  were  already  in 
hands,  and  warrant  given  forth  for  their  own 
charging  nnd  apprehending  before  their  departure." 
•  •  •  i.  Arran,"  he  observed,  "had  been  promoted 
to  the  high  office  of  chancellor ;  Sir  John  Maitland, 
secretary;  Sir  Robert  Mclvil,  treasurer-depute; 
and  Lord  Fleming,  lord-chamberlain ;  whilst  Adam- 
son,  the  Archbishop  of  St,  Andrew's,  was  in  high 
favour,  constantly  at  court,  and  busily  occupied 
in  his  schemes  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government,  and  in  the 
persecution  of  its  ministers  and  supporters."* 

Whatever  sentiments  might  be  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Elizabeth  by  this  very  prosaic,  but  not  the 
less  distressing  description,  the  account  given  by 
Davison  of  French  influence  in  Scotland,  the  ftcl- 
ings  of  James  towards  his  mother,  the  constant 
correspondence  he  kept  up  with  her,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  scheme  by  which  bIic  was  to  resign 
the  government  to  her  son,  called  forth  most  lively 
feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation.  After  a  long 
enumeration  of  portentous  circumstances,  the  am- 
bassador expressed  his  conviction,  "  that  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  though  elsewhere  in  person,  sat  at  the 
stern  of  the  government,  and  guided  both  king 
and  nobles  as  she  pleased."  t 

At  the  very  time  when  this  alarmingintelliger.ee 
arrived  from  Scotland,  a  conspi-  Throckmor- 
racy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  wb'i  Ura*n. 
was  detected  within  her  own  kingdom ;  and  from 
disclosures  made  by  Francis  Throckmorton,  a 
Cheshire  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  executed 
on  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  these  treason- 
able proceedings,  it  appeared  that  a  design  was 
on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Among  the 
papers  of  Throckmorton  was  found  a  list  of  the 
most  eminent  Romanists  in  England,  and  another 
of  tho  principal  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  with  an 
exact  account  of  tlicir  situations  and  the  depth  of 
water  in  each.  The  enterprise  it  was  alleged  was 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  as- 
sisted by  tho  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
English  exiles,  nnd  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
at  home  were  ready  to  join  the  invaders  on  their 
landing.  Though  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  over 
the  truth  of  theso  revelations,  which  were  elicited 
by  torture,  yet  many  collateral  circumstances  con- 
cur in  imparting  to  their  leading  features,  at 
least,  a  degree  of  probability  amounting  almost  to 
certainty.  The  English  exiles  were  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  tho  persecution  to  which  the 

•  M8.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Wnl»inzh«m, 
10th  June,  1584 ;  Tj  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  185.  t  l«d> 
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Roman  Catholics  in  England  were  subjected;  and, 
at  this  time,  by  means  of  secret  agents,  they  were 
engaged  in  dispersing  throughout  the  kingdom 
publications  exciting  the  hatred  of  their  partizans 
against  Elizabeth,  and  in  attempting  to  persuade 
them  that  to  take  away  her  life  would  be  not 
merely  justifiable  but  meritorious.  Her  maids  of 
honour  in  particular  were  invoked  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  bloody  office,  and  undisguiscdly 
cxhorted  to  treat  their  mistress  as  Judith  did  Holo- 
ferne%,  and  thus  render  their  names  revered  by  the 
Church  to  the  end  of  time.' 

Elizabeth  was  now  reaping  an  abundant  harvest 
Troubla  of     of  cares  and  disquietudes — the  na- 

^  Eli«t*th.      turai  fruit  of  her  own  perfidy ? 

injustice,  and  persevering  cruelty  towards  her 
unfortunate  sister;  and  while  her  present  position 
demanded   immediate  and  vigorous  action,  the 
erikis  was  as  full  of  difficulty  as  it  was  of  danger. 
Ia  dread  of  the  machinations  of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  from  which  she  considered 
her  life  to  be  in  peril,  she  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
kingdom  within  fifteen  days.f    Rut  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  regaining  her  lost  influence  in  Scotland, 
and  thus  defeating  the  projects  in  favour  of  Mary 
— the  chief  source  of  all  her  embarrassments— still 
remained.    In  this  dilemma  she  had  recount  to 
the  opinion  and  counsel  of  Davison,  who  persuaded 
her  that  at  present  it  would  be  in  vain  to  intercede 
with  the  king  in  favour  of  the  exiled  lords,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to 
effect  such  a  change  in  his  councils  as  she  desired 
would  he  too  hazardous  to  merit  consideration. \ 
Ever  fertile  in  resources,  however,  there  still  ap- 
peared to  Elizabeth  three  methods  by  which  she 
might  hope  to  accomplish  her  object,  but  each  of 
these  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  two  of  them 
were  directly  opposed  to  each  other.    The  first 
v*  as  to  afford  such  assistance  in  money,  arms,  and 
troop  *  to  the  banished  lords — Angus,  Mar,  and 
Cil  jnamis— as  would  enable  them  to  displace  Arran, 
and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of 
public  affairs.    But  Elizabeth  had  one  strong  ob- 
jection against  this  method,  it  would  involve  her 
in    charges,"  a  thing  which  she  "  did  utterly  mis- 
like      besides,  it  would  engage  her  in  the  support 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  polity  she  re- 
garded as  republican  in  its  tendency,  and  therefore 
"mudiked"  as  much  as  James  himself  or  his  ob- 
noxious minister.    A  second  method  was  to  enter 
into  a  compact  with  Arran,  and  through  him  to 
govern  the  kiug,  who  was  entirely  guided  by 
his  counsels.     This  method  appeared  the  more 
feasible,  that  Arran  had  already  secretly  offered  to 
devote  himself  to  her  service,  had  evinced  and  ex- 
pressed his  predilection  for  the  Episcopalian  form 
of  Church  government,  and  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  alliance  with  England.    Rut  to  this 
plan  the  almost  insuperable  objection  of  "  charges" 

•  Ciroden,  p.  497. 

+  JIS.  despatch  of  Bernardino  de  Mendozn  to  the  Catholic 
Vi'i'.    Archives  of  Siiiiancus,  Inglatcrni,  fol.  839;  Mi^net. 

t  MS.  LctU-r,  Stat«  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Uurghl«y, 
23  i  June,  im ;  Tytler,  vol.  visa.  p.  188, 


was  equally  applicable.    Ai  tan  and  his  coadjutors 
hcl  already  manifested  such  inordinately  acqui- 
sitive propensities,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  secur- 
ing their  co-operation  without  pensions,  a  matter  in 
which  she  might  have  to  compete  with  France.  TLo 
amount  of  outlay  that  might  thus  be  necessary  defied 
conjecture.  In  addition  to  this,  Elizabeth  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  act  in  concert  with 
Arran  without  withdrawing  all  countenance  from 
the  Douglases  and  Hamiltons,  whom  she  would 
much  rather  employ  as  instruments  for  his  destruc- 
tion.   The  third  scheme  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  captive  queen,  who  it  was  supposed  would 
accept  almost  any  terms  by  which  she  was  likely 
to  bo  restored  to  liberty.    Such  proposals  might 
accordingly  be  made  to  her  as  to  alarm  James  into 
a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English  court. 
Resides,  Mary  had  already  signified  her  readiness, 
on  condition  of  being  set  ut  liberty,  to  resign  the 
government  in  favour  of  her  son  ;  to  use  her  utmost 
influence  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
lords;  to  cement  the  amity  with  England;  to  dis- 
countenance the  Romanists  in  their  attempts  to 
distuib  the  English  government  ;  and  to  acquaint 
Elizabeth  with  many  secrets  which  would  e:;able 
her  to  thwart  the  designs  of  her  enemies.    Rut  to 
embrace  this  method  would  lie  to  act  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  counsel  of  her  sage  ond  expe- 
rienced ministers,  Rurghlcy  and  Walsingham,  both 
of  whom  had  repeatedly  and  strongly  expressed 
their  conviction,  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  were 
set  at  libcrtv,  the  life  of  Elizabeth  nnd  the  existence 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Englaud  would  be 
equally  endangered.    In  this  perplexity,  Elizabeth 
called  Rurghlcy  and  'Walsingham  to  her  aid,  and 
submitted  these  rival  schemes  to  their  considera- 
tion.   "With  respect  to  an  nriangcmeiit  with  Maty, 
the  two  ministers  concurred  in  dissuading  their 
mistress  from  adopting  any  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion; but  they  differed  in  opinion  on  the  other 
two  schemes.  Rurghlcy  advised  her  to  attach  Arran 
to  her  interest  by  sending  a  confidential  minister 
to  hold  a  secret  conference  with  him  on  the  Holders,- 
hoping  through  him  to  govern  the  king  and  re- 
establish  the  English  influence  in  Scotland.  To 
this  policy  Walsingham  was  strenuously  opposed. 
He  considered  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  promises  or  engagements  of  Arran,  and  that 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
never  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  so  long  as  his  pre- 
sent power  continued.     On  these  accounts  Wal- 
singham warmly  advocated  the  only  remaining  ex- 
pedient, that  of  supporting  the  banished  lords  and 
using  them  as  instruments  for  Arran's  overthrow. 
Such,  he  observed,  was  the  odium  in  which  the 
king  and  his  tyrannical  and  haughty  minister  were 
held  by  the  nation,  that  the  exiled  lords  would  be 
welcomed  as  deliverers,  and,  if  properly  assisted 
with  men  and  money,  would  speedily  drive  Arran 
from  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  render  English  iu- 
fluencc  once  more  predominant. 

•  MS.  St.itc  rapn-  Oil)  c,  Inductions  to  Lord  Hunsduu, 
30th  June,  1681;  Tetter,  vol.  viii.  p.  190. 
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Elizabeth  was  in  this  instance  more  crafty  than 
her  ministers.  She  resolved  not  to  embrace  exclu- 
sively any  one  of  the  three  plans  which  had  been 
under  consideration,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
to  tidopt  them  all,  and  in  the  first  instance  carry 
them  on  simultaneously.  By  this  disingenuous 
policy  she  hoped  to  hold  all  the  parties  at  her 
devotion,  to  play  the  one  against  the  other,  and 
in  the  sequel  to  gain  her  object  by  treacherously 
sacrificing  such  tools  as  might  bo  found  no  longer 
adapted  to  her  purpose. 

She  commenced  this  triple  game  of  dissimulation 
by  appointing  LordHunsdon,  the  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick, to  hold  a  meeting  with  Arran  on  the  Borders.* 
The  conference,  however,  was  delayed  for  some 
weeks  in  consequence  of  the  vanity  of  Arran,  who, 
holding  the  high  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  was  ambitious  to  appear  with  such  im- 
posing pomp  and  magnificence  as  might  dazzle  the 
English  envoy,  and  impress  him  with  exalted  ideas 
of  the  rank  and  power  of  the  personage  with  whom 
ho  was  about  to  treat.  In  the  meantime,  Davison, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  Walsingham,  was 
busily  employed  in  Scotland,  in  secretly  plotting 
the  downfall  of  Arran,  and  in  organising  a  party 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  noblemen.  He  was  even 
labouring  to  seduce  the  Governor  of  Ediuburgh 
Castle  to  betray  his  trust  by  delivering  up  that 
important  stronghold  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
At  the  same  time,  Colville  was  not  less  busy  in 
London.  In  conjunction  with  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  private  interviews,  he  was 
conceiting  plans  to  secure  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  banished  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  induce 
tbc  Hamiltons  to  join  them  in  making  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Arran  or  putting  him  to  death,  compelling  the 
king  to  renounce  tho  French  alliance,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  for  tho  restoration  of  English 
influence. 

The  arrangements  for  the  conference  having 

Conference  be-  been  at  lenglb  completed,  Huns- 
tnc<  n  Hunsdon  don  and  Arran  met  on  the  14th  of 
mid  Arran.  August,  at  a  place  called  Foulden, 
near  Berwick.  Arran  made  his  appearance  with 
a  display  of  grandeur  and  pomp  more  befitting  a 
sovereign  prince  than  a  minister.  Ho  was  attended 
by  a  splendid  retinue  of  five  thousand  horee,  and 
accompanied  by  five  privy  councillors.  The  con- 
ference was  held  between  Hunsdon  and  Arran 
alone,  and  lasted  for  five  hours — the  five  councillors 
being  left  waiting  without,  like  menials,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  The  obsequious  deference 
paid  to  the  haughty  upstart. by  these  attendants, 
some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  highest  rank  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  nobility,  astonished  Hunsdon,  who, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Burghley,  remarked  that 
their  demeanour  rather  resembled  that  of  servants 
than  of  fellow-councillors.  Arran,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conference,  solemnly  renewed  his 
professions,  previously  made  to  Davison,  of  invio- 

*  MS.  Utter.  State  Taper  Office.  Walsingham  to  Davi- 
son, 2nd  July,  1684;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  192. 


lablc  attachment  to  tho  English  interest,  and 
assured  Hunsdon  that  no'  step  should  be  taken  by 
the  king  which  might  tend  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  though  Huns- 
don, in  return,  courteously  promised  on  behalf  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  exiled  nobles  should  bo  removed 
into  tho  interior  of  the  country,  to  prevent  their 
occasioning  uneasiness  to  tho  king  or  his  govern- 
ment by  their  intrigues,  yet,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  mistress,  he  complained  that  James 
had,  contrary  to  his  promises,  been  courting  an 
alliance  with  France,  had  ceased  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  England,  and  treated  with 
unkindness  and  ingratitude  his  royal  relative,  the 
English  queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted. In  proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  his  holding 
intercourse  with  the  Pope,  his  tolerating  the  dark 
machinations  of  Jesuits  within  his  dominions,  his 
projected  "  association"  with  his  mother,  his  ban- 
ishment of  the  noblemen  most  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  England,  and  the  want  of  due  respect 
which  had  in  several  instances  been  manifested 
towards  her  majesty's  ambassadors.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  on  the  part  of  his  mistress  a  hope 
that  Arran  would  now,  agreeably  to  his  own  pro- 
fessions, counsel  tho  king  to  adopt  a  course  of 
policy  tending  to  establish  a  close  and  lasting 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  to  restore  the  banished  lords. 

Arran,  in  reply,  promised  to  employ  his  utmost 
influence  in  counteracting  French  intrigue  and 
promoting  amity  with  England.  He  denied  that 
the  king  had  held  any  secret  intercourse  with  the 
Pope,  or  that  he  was  aware  of  any  Jesuits  being 
within  the  kingdom ;  and  affirmed  that,  if  he  hod 
ever  entertained,  he  now  abandoned  the  intention 
of  forming  the  "association"  with  his  mother. 
Ho  vindicated,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  king 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  English  ambassadors, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  sowing  sedition 
and  encouraging — nay,  actually  plotting — rebellion. 
With  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  lords — 
a  subject  on  which  Arran,  for  obvious  reasons,  felt 
painfully  sensitive — he  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  the  queen  should  intercede  for  such  manifest 
traitors,  and  would  give  no  assurance  that  he 
should  employ  any  influence  on  their  behalf. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  was  known  to  be  a 
matter  regarding  which  Elizabeth,  who  naturally- 
dreaded  the  consequence  of  an  alliance  with  a 
French  princess,  felt  not  a  little  uneasiness ;  and 
Arran,  anxious  to  prove  his  devotion  to  her  ser- 
vice, adroitly  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance, 
by  promising  to  keep  James  from  marrying  for 
three  years,  under  pretence  that  the  queen  had  in 
view  for  him  a  partner  of  the  royal  blood,  who 
would  then  be  marriageable,  and  on  his  union  with 
whom  she  would  declare  him  heir  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

The  two  ministers,  having  finished  their  long 
conference,  returned  to  their  companions  out  of 
doors,  when  Arran,  who,  as  well  as  Hunsdon,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  uncommonly  good  humour  and 
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high  spirits,  turning  to  the  Scottish  lords,  said— 
"Is  it  not  strange  to  nee  two  men  accounted  so 
-riolent  and  furious  as  we  two  are,  agree  so  well 
together — 1  hope  to  the  contentment  of  both  crowns 
and  their  peace?"*  The  irritability  of  temper 
ascribed  by  Arran  to  himself  and  Hunsdon  seems 
indeed  to  have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  their 
characters,  for  at  that  time  they  had  the  unen- 
viable  reputation  of  being  the  proudest  and  most 
irascible  noblemen  in  their  respective  countries. 
It  would  appear  that  their  unusual  complacency  on 
this  occasion  had  its  source  in  private  gratification 
rather  than  in  the  successful  issue  of  their  public 
mission.  Hunsdon  and  Burghlcy  had  formed  the 
project  of  bringing  about,  through  the  intervention 
of  Arran,  a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and 
a  niece  of  Hunsdon,  whose  familv,  as  he  was  cousin 
to  Elizabeth,  was  consequently  of  royal  blood. f 
Tuts  secret  transaction  gave  great  offence  to  Wal- 
tingham,  who  seems  ever  afterwards  to  have  re- 
garded his  brother  minister  with  more  or  les* 
distrust,  t 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  tho  Master  of 
Gray,  a  young  nobleman  just  returned  from  his 
travels,  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
king.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  most  prepos- 
sessing exterior,  elegant  manners,  and  insinuating 
address,  but  of  a  thoroughly  base  and  treacherous 
disposition.  Ho  was  moreover  inordinately  ambi- 
tious, and  was  already  deeply  versed  in  the  mystery 
of  court  intrigue.  During  a  residence  in  Trance 
he  had  been  admitted  to  court,  and  had  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  Duko  of  Guise,  by 
whom  he  had  been  employed  as  a  confidential 
artrnt  in  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  whose  cause  he  professed  an  ardent  and 
devoted  attachment.  His  external  qualifications 
soon  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  susceptible 
nuod  of  the  young  king ;  and  as  he  rose  into 
favour,  he  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Arran, 
who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  person  who  might 
ultimately  prove  a  rival,  pointed  him  out  to  James 
as  the  moat  fitting  person  in  the  kingdom  to  be 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  England. 

Gray,  who  formed  part  of  the  suite  of  Arran, 
was  alter  the  conference  introduced  to  Hunsdon,  to 
whom  be  presented  a  confidential  letter  from  the 
king,  relating  to  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  by 
which  the  government  of  Elizabeth  had  been  so 
frequently  disturbed.  In  addition  to  this,  Gray 
informed  him  that  he  had  an  important  communi- 
cation to  make,  but  which  he  must  solemnly  pledge 
himself  to  conceal  from  every  human  beine  with 
the  exception  of  the  queen  :  this  was,  that  the 
king  intended  shortly  to  dispatch  him  to  Elizabeth 
with  some  ostensible  message,  to  prevent  suspicion, 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Pspor  Office,  Sir  Edward  Hoby  to 
I>r.  Parry.  15th  August,  1584:  Tytlcr,  toI.  viii.  p.  196. 

t  MS.  letter,  Sute  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burjrlilev, 
l?t  October,  1684;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
DavUon  to  Burghlcv,  27th  July,  1584;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii. 
p.  1°7. 

t  MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Da- 
12th  July,  1584;  Tytlcr,  ut  mpra. 


but  in  reality  to  discloso  to  her  all  the  secret  in- 
triguos  and  machinations  of  Mary.  Unfortunately, 
with  these  Gray  was  too  well  acquainted.  The 
captive  queen,  confidently  relying  on  his  hypo- 
critical professions  of  devotion  to  her  interest,  bad 
been  induced  in  the  course  of  their  secret  corre- 
spondence to  open  too  freely  to  him  her  own  pro- 
jects and  those  of  her  friends,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  hoped  to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  language  to  characterise  the  base  and 
unmanly  perfidy  of  the  wretch  who  laboured  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  unhappy  queen  only  to  abuse 
it,  and  who  was  now  prepared  for  his  own  sordid 
ends  to  reveal  all  her  secrets  to  her  bitterest  enemies. 
And  what  shall  bo  said  of  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  James,  who  so  far  forgot  the  duty  of  a  son  and 
the  dignity  of  a  king  as  to  concur  with  this  vile 
caitiff  in  betraying  his  mother  P  Hunsdon  did  not 
keep  his  promise,  but  tho  very  next  day  communi- 
cated the  whole  matter  in  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial letter  to  Burghley,  without  which  we  should 
have  had  no  information  of  this  dark  transaction. 
"  Now,  my  lord,"  ho  says,  "  for  the  principal  point 
of  such  conspiracies  as  are  in  hand  against  her 
majesty,  I  am  only  to  make  her  majesty  acquainted 
withal  by  what  means  she  shall  know  it — yet  will 
I  acquaint  your  lordship  with  all.  The  king  did 
send  tho  Master  of  Gray  at  this  meeting  to  me, 
with  a  letter  of  commendation,  under  the  king's 
own  hand,  whom  ho  means  presently  to  send  to 
her  majesty,  as  though  it  were  for  some  other 
matters ;  but  it  is  he  that  must  discover  all  these 
practices,  as  one  better  acquainted  with  them  than 
either  the  king  or  the  earl  (but  by  him).*  He  is 
very  young,  but  wise  and  secret,  as  Arran  doth 
a.ssure  mo.  He  is  no  doubt  very  inward  with  the 
Scottish  queen  and  all  her  affairs,  both  in  England 
and  France— yea,  and  with  the  Pope,  for  he  is  ac- 
counted a  papist ;  but,  for  his  religion,  your  lord- 
ship will  judge  when  yc  see  him ;  but  her  majesty 
must  use  him  as  Arran  will  prescribe  uuto  her, 
and  so  shall  she  reap  profit  by  him.  •  •  •  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Secretary  [Walsingham]  for  a  safe- 
conduct  to  him;  but  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  but  only  to  her  majesty  and  to  your  lord- 
ship. If  Mr.  Secretary  be  slow  for  this  safe-con- 
duct, I  pray  your  lordship  further  it,  for  tho  matter 
requires  no  delay."  t 

Elated  with  the  successful  issue  to  which  h« 
believed  matters  had  been  brought  Return  of 
by  the  conference,  Arran  now  Armn. 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  capital,  and  again 
placed  himself  at  the  helm  of  the  state.  Shortly 
before  his  departure  for  Foulden,  he  had  detected 
the  intrigues  of  Davison  with  the  captain  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  delivery  of  that  im- 
portant fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
To  prevent  such  attempts  in  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  his  already  exorbitant  power 
and  influence,  he  now  determined  to  become  master 

•  Sic  in  original. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunxlon  to  Burghley, 
14th  August,  1684 ;  TyUor,  vol.  viii.  p.  1W. 
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of  the  castle  himself.-  Accordingly,  dismissing  the 
governor  and  his  subordinate  officers,  he  filled  their 
places  with  his  own  dependents  and  followers,  com- 
pelled Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
crown-jewels  and  wardrobe,  to  surrender  the  keys 
to  him,  and  taking  possession  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, appropriated  them  as  a  residence  for  him- 
self and  his  household.  \  He  had  now  under  his 
command  four  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
kingdom  —  Dunbarton,  Stirling,  Blackness,  and 
Edinburgh;  his  wealth,  acquired  by  forfeitures 
and  otherwise,  was  enormous ;  he  had  monopolised 
in  his  own  person  nearly  all  the  high  offices  of  the 
state  ;  the  king  was  in  a  great  measure  a  tool  in  his 
hands,  and  none  could  find  access  to  his  presence 
without  Arran's  permission.  Such  an  extraordinary 
course  of  fortune  inflamed  the  natural  arrogance 
and  presumption  of  the  favourite  to  an  intolerable 
degree.  He  assumed  the  consequence  and  state 
of  a  prince,  and  actually  asserted  a  right  to  kingly 
dignity.  Pretending  that  he  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  he  even  boasted 
that  his  title  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Such  was  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  his  inordinate  pride,  that  on  his 
return  from  the  conference,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  saluted  with  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the 
batteries  of  the  castle— a  mark  of  distinction  that 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  king 
or  the  regents,  or  for  announcing  the  assembling  of 
parliament.  This  audacious  arrogance  excited  in 
the  minds  of  men  of  all  classes  mingled  emotions 
of  disgust  and  indignation,  while  the  recollection  of 
Arran's  previous  abuse  of  power  filled  them  with 
apprehension  for  the  future.  No  protection  from 
his  intolerable  tyranny  and  oppression  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  king,  no  redress  of  wrong  and 
outrage  from  the  administrators  of  the  law.  Even 
parliament,  which  ought  to  have  defended  the 
rights  of  the  people  whom  it  professed  to  repre- 
sent, had  become  in  the  hands  of  Arrun  little  more 
than  a  state  engine  for  executing  his  nefarious 
projects.  All  was  at  his  mercy— he,  in  fact,  was 
the  state.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as 
summonses  were  now  issued  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Estates,  consternation  and  alarm  spread  like 
an  epidemic  throughout  the  kingdom :  proscrip- 
tions, forfeitures,  imprisonments,  exile,  and  the 
scaffold,  and  every  imaginable  form  of  lawless  and 
violent  misrule,  were  expected  once  more  to  afflict 
the  nation.  Nor  were  these  fears  chimerical. 
Overawed  by  Arran  and  his  wife,  who  was  as 
Meeting  notorious  as  himself  for  ambition 
of  parliament,  and  overbearing  arrogance,  par- 
liament obsequiously  passed,  without  the  forma- 
lity of  discussion,  such  acts  as  were  dictated  to 
them  by  tho  imperious  minister^    In  this  par- 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison, 
12th  Jtilv,  1681;  and  ibid.,  same  to  Mine,  13th  August,  1684. 

t  MS.'LctU-r,  State  Paper  Office,  DavUon  to  Wabinghani, 
16th  August,  1584;  Tulcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  203. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsing- 
ham, 24th  August,  1584. 


liament  not  fewer  than  sixty  persons  were  sub- 
jected to  the  sentence  of  forfeiture,  including  the 
Earls  of  Angus  and  Mar;  the  Countesses  of  Mar, 
Gowrie,  and  Cassilis ;  tho  Master  of  G  lam  mis, 
and  others.*  An  act  was  also  passed  ordaining 
all  ministers,  readers,  and  masters  of  colleges, 
under  pain  of  losing  their  stipends,  within 
forty  days  to  subscribe  the  act  of  parliament  ac- 
knowledging the  king's  power  over  all  estates, 
spiritual  and  temporal ;  and,  further,  to  submit  to 
tho  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinary  bishops ;  with 
certification  to  such  as  should  not  comply  within 
the  specified  time  that  they  should  not  afterwards, 
though  willing,  be  allowed  to  do  so.f  An  instance 
of  unmanly  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Arran,  which 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
As  the  king,  attended  by  the  lords,  was  walking 
in  pompous  procession  to  the  Tolbootb,  where 
tho  parliament  was  to  assemble,  the  unfortunate 
Countess  of  Gowrie  presented  herself  before  hiui 
on  her  knees,  and  with  tears  entreated  for  grace  to 
herself  and  her  four  children,  who  had  never  of- 
fended his  majesty ;  but  Arran,  who  walked  beside 
the  king,  hastily  drew  him  away,  pushed  aside  and 
threw  down  the  weeping  lady,  and  actually  trod 
upon  her,  leaving  her,  much  injured,  in  a  swoon 
on  the  street.  J 

The  parliament  was  no  sooner  dissolved  than 
Arran  and  his  accomplices,  armed  w  ith  the  acts  which 
had  just  been  passed,  proceeded  to  gratify  their 
avarice  in  tho  work  of  confiscation,  and  their  am- 
bition in  the  ruin  of  their  adversaries.  But  Arran 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  administration 
of  the  laws,  however  oppressive  these  might  be,  and 
even  though  framed  uuder  his  own  direction.  The 
forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  had  been  decreed, 
but  Arran  thirsted  for  his  blood ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Montrose,  now  concocted  a  i>j0t  for  the 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  that  assassination  »f 
nobleman.  Of  this  scheme  there  is  -Angus, 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  kinghimself  wan 
at  least  cognisant,  if  not  also  participant.  Angus, 
though  an  exile  in  England,  still  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  great  influence  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  James,  on  account  of  his  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  and 
his  determined  opposition  to  the  king's  efforts  fur 
the  introduction  of  episcopacy.  It  was  accordingly- 
resolved  to  employ  means  to  get  rid  of  this  formid- 
able opponent,  and  Arran  and  Montrose  were  not 
long  in  finding  a  willing  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  dark  design.  John  Graham  of 
Peartree  had  long  had  a  deadly  feud  with  Angus, 
on  account  of  the  execution  of  Robert  Graham,  one 
of  John's  near  kinsmen.  This  circumstance  being 
known  to  Montrose,  he  communicated  his  purpose 
to  the  Laird  of  Cleugh,  one  of  his  dependents,  who 
dispatched  a  boy  named  Monse  to  Graham,  desiring- 
him  to  come  to  Edinburgh.  Graham  obeyed,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  entertained  with  much  festivity 
by  Montrose  and  Arran  for  several  weeks, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 
t  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 
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wh:cli  many  jests  passed  between  hira  and  these 
noblemen  regarding  his  feud  with  Angus.  At 
length  they  had  him  conveyed  to  Falkland,  where 
the  king  was  then  residing;  and  there,  in  an  outer 
chamber  of  the  palace,  the  two  earls  and  the  king 
urged  him  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  kinsman  by 
putting  Angus  to  death,  and  proposed  to  him  at 
the  same  time  to  assassinate  the  F.arl  of  Mar  and 
the  Abbot  of  Cambuskcnneth.  So  far  as  Angus 
was  concerned  Graham  agreed  to  their  proposal 
x-.thout  hesitation,  provided  the  king  would  re- 
ward him  handsomely.  James  answered  that  he 
would  presently  give  him  sixty  French  crowns, 
and  would  afterwards  bestow  upon  him  and  his 
heirs  a  considerable  piece  of  land  lying  near 
Montrose.  With  regard  to  Mar  and  Cambusken- 
ceth,  Graham,  having  no  feud  with  them,  would 
not  on  any  terms  agree  to  become  the  instrument  of 
their  destruction.  At  the  close  of  this  interview, 
Moutroae  presented  Graham  with  a  gun,  or  "  short 
riding-piece,"  as  it  is  described  by  Calderwood,  and 
promised  to  send  him  the  crowns  by  the  Laird  of 
Cleugh.*  That  such  an  atrocious  felony  should 
lave  been  planned  by  the  sovereign,  in  conjunction 
with  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  seems  to  us, 
who  happily  live  in  a  different  age,  almost  incre- 
dible; but,  besides  that  the  fact  is  established  by 
evidence  too  strong  to  admit  of  disbelief,  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  low  standard  of  morality  and 
the  reckless  disregard  of  human  life  which  prevailed 
among  the  Scottish  nobility  at  this  period.  ThiB 
dark  project,  however,  was  providentially  frustrated. 
As  Graham  was  observed  lurking  suspiciously 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  he  was 
arrested;  and,  having  been  brought  before  Lord 
Srrope  for  examination,  he  not  only  confessed  his 
■n  icked  intention,  but  gave  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  his  dealings  with  the  king. 
Arran,  and  Montrose  and  his  confederates.  Sero|>c 
immediately  transmitted  information  of  this  dis- 
covery to  *Walsingham,f  who  judged  it  prudent  in 
the  meantime  to  divulge  it  to  none  except  AnguB 
and  Mar,  to  whom  it  might  serve  as  a  salutary 
warning.  J 

In  the  meantime,  Arran  continued  his  career  of 
Rapacity  and    lawless  rapacity  and  revenge.  Not 
violence  of     contented  with  the  revenues  dc- 
Arran.       rived  from  the  high  offices  of  the 
state  with  which  ho  was  invested,  and  the  vast 
territorial  wealth  which  he  had  acquired,  he  im- 
prisoned the  Earl  of  Atholl  because  he  refused  to 
divorce  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie, 
and  to  entail  his  estates  on  him.    He  required 
Lord  Maxwell  to  exchange  part  of  his  hereditary 
estate  for  the  lands  of  Kinneil,  which  had  come 
into  his  possession  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Hamil- 
ton*, and  which  he  consequently  held,  as  he  was 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  r«pcr  OtBce,  RC,  22nd  December, 
loRJ,  Strop*  to  Wulsinghani. 
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aware,  by  no(  very  certain  tenure;  and  because 
Maxwell  naturally  refused  compliance  with  such 
an  unreasonable  demand,  Arran  contrived  to  revive 
an  ancient  feud  between  him  and  his  hereditary 
rival,  the  Laird  of  Johnston,  and  artfully  to  placo 
them  in  such  circumstances  of  antagonism,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  outbreak  of  the  plague, 
which  occurred  at  that  time,  the  whole  district 
would  probably  have  been  involved  in  civil  war. 
In  defiance  not  only  of  justice,  but  of  common 
decency,  Arran  further  committed  to  prison  Lord 
Home  and  the  Master  of  Cnssilis— the  former  bo- 
cause  he  refused  to  give  up  the  lands  of  Dirleton, 
which  lay  contiguous  to  part  of  Arran's  property, 
and  the  latter  becauso  he  would  not  lend  him  a 
sum  of  money. 

These  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
rendered  Arran  universally  detested ;  but  his  bold 
defiance  of  public  opinion  was  manifested  by  pro- 
I  eeedings  still  more  flagitious.  David  Home  of 
Argaty  and  his  brother  Patrick  were,  at  his  insti- 
gation, or  perhaps  more  properly  by  his  express 
command,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  on  the 
charge  of  corresponding  with  rebels,  simply  be- 
causo they  had  received  letters  from  some  of  the 
banished  lords,  though  these  communications  were 
proved  to  relate  to  matters  of  private  business. 
About  the  same  timo,  John  Cunnioghame  of  Drum- 
whasscl  and  Malcolm  Douglas  of  Mains,  two  gen- 
tlemen  of  fortune  nnd  respectability,  having  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  tyrant,  were  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  in  having  conspired  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king  when  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  exiled 
lords,  who  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Borders. 
Only  one  witness  appeared  agrinst  them;  and, 
although  in  their  defence  they  fully  established 
their  innocence,  and  even  proved  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  commission  of  the  crime  was 
impossible,*  they  were  nevertheless  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  as  traitors. 

These  iniquitous  proceedings  against  his  oppo- 
nents amongst  the  laity,  Arran  now  followed  up 
by  an  attack  on  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all  ministers  to 
deliver  up  the  rentals  of  their  benefices,  and  or- 
dained that  none  should  receive  stipends  except 
such  as  had  signified  their  adherence  to  the  acts  for 
the  abolition  of  Presbyterian  ism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy.  Many  of  the  clergy  resisted 
this  demand,  and  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom 
within  twenty  days;  but,  at  the  same  time,  were 
prohibited  from  seeking  an  asylum  among  their 
exiled  brethren  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  f 
Notwithstanding  this  cruel  order  not  a  few  of  the 
recusant  ministers,  rather  than  abandon  their  flocks, 
chose  to  remain ;  and,  though  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  denounced  the  late  acts  from  the  pulpit  and 
avowed  their  resolution  not  to  obey  them.  J 

•  CiiUcrwoou,  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 
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Elizabeth,  having  now  maturely  considered  and 
fully  arranged  her  plans  of  double  policy  regarding 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  prepared  to  act,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  as  circumstances  might  seem  to 
warrant.  She  had  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  banished  lords,  she  had  professed 
an  ardent  interest  in  their  cause,  and  encouraged 
them  with  promises  of  support  when  tho  time  for 
action  should  arrive.  Angus,  Mar,  Glammis,  Lord 
Arbroath,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and 
other  noblemen,  with  their  retainers,  as  well  as  the 
exiled  ministers,  were  now  at  her  command;  and 
held  themselves  in  readiness,  the  moment  she 
should  give  the  signal,  to  burst  across  the  Borders, 
secure  tho  person  of  the  king,  and  overwhelm  his 
obnoxious  minister  in  merited  ruin.  She  had,  more- 
over, resumed  her  pretended  negotiations  with 
Mary ;  and,  by  holding  out  to  her  a  delusive  prospect 
of  freedom,  had  induced  her  to  make  offer  of  such 
concessions  and  sacrifices  that  even  Walsingham, 
with  all  his  characteristic  caution,  advised  that 
her  offer  should  be  accepted.  Worn  out  willi 
long  confinement,  and  broken  down  by  multiform 
cares  and  sorrows,  she  was  now  content  to  resign 
the  government  into  tho  hands  of  her  son,  if  she 
were  only  allowed  her  liberty  and  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  her  religion. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  Elizabeth  now  awaited 
with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  Gray 
as  ambassador  from  Scotland,  as  upon  the  result  of 
his  mission  her  policy  at  this  crisis  would,  she  felt, 
in  a  great  measure  depend.  She  had  in  turn 
flattered  and  encouraged  all  parties,  and  she  was 
now  ready,  without  compunction,  to  sacrifice  such 
as  she  should  find  unadapted  to  her  purpose.  Of 
the  treachery  of  Gray,  Mary  had  received  some 
intimation  from  Fontcnay,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  had  in  consequence  expressed  some  suspicion 
of  his  fidelity.  At  this  Gray,  with  impudent  hypo- 
crisy, pretended  to  take  great  offence ;  and,  before 
proceeding  on  his  embassy,  wrote  to  her  affecting 
tho  indignation  of  injured  innocence,  and  protest- 
ing that  he  considered  the  course  ho  was  now  fol- 
lowing as  the  best  for  her  interest.  Ho  thought  it 
politic,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  that  tho  king 
Bhould  abandon  "tho  association,"  and  negotiate 
with  Elizabeth  solely  for  himself;  and  having 
thus  gained  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth,  he  might 
be  able  successfully  to  use  his  influence  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  his  mother.  Mary,  however,  was 
not  thus  to  be  deceived ;  she  immediately  and  in- 
dignantly replied,  that  such  a  proposal  could  only 
emanate  from  one  who  was  her  enemy,  and  that  as 
such  she  should  in  future  regard  him.  On  this  Gray 
took  occasion  entirely  to  break  with  the  poor  cap- 
tive queen,  wrote  to  her  in  disrespectful  and  angry 
terms,  and  forthwith  set  off  for  England  to  consum- 
mate his  villainy.*  He  halted  at  Berwick,  where 
he  held  a  conference  with  Hunsdon,  and,  contrary 
to  the  express  injunctions  of  tho  king  and  Arran, 
who  ordered  him  to  communicato  his  secret  in- 
structions to  Burghley  alone,  he  insinuated  him- 
•  Paper*  of  M.istev  of  Gray,  B.:»natync  Club,  pp.  30—37. 


self  into  tho  confidence  of  Hunsdon  by  disclosing 
the  whole  to  him.  He  informed  him  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  insist  on  the  banished  lords  being 
either  delivered  up,  or  denied  any  longer  an  asylum 
in  England,  and  that  on  the  queen's  complying,  or 
promising  to  comply  with  this  demand,  ho  Mas 
ready  in  return  to  give  her  such  information  re- 
garding all  the  plots  recently  concerted  against  her 
person  and  government,  whether  by  France,  Spain, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  the  Pope,  as  should  enable 
her  to  traverse  all  their  machinations,  and  avert 
the  intended  mischief." 

Having  arrived  in  London,  ho  was  very  soon 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  Eli-  j^n-j,.,,!  0f  the 
zabeth,  to  whom  he  communicated  Master  of  Gray 
the  objects  of  his  mission  as  he  Bt  '^^'S11*11 
had  represented  them  to  Hunsdon. 
That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tho  secret  ma- 
chinations of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  friends, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  tho  unbounded  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Mary,  and  the  active 
part  be  had  taken  in  these  machinations,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  render  most  important  service  to  the 
English  queen  is  certain. f  To  the  surrender  or 
expulsion  of  tho  banished  lords,  in  return  for 
which  this  service  was  offered,  he  annexed  other 
two  conditions— that  Elizabeth  should  break  off 
all  treaty  with  Mary,  and  that  she  should  make 
an  annual  grant  to  the  king  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  To  induce  compliance  with  these  pro- 
posals, he  represented  to  her  that  James  enter- 
tained tho  most  implacable  hostility  against  the 
exiled  nobles,  whom  he  believed  to  be  at  that  very 
timo  plotting  against  his  person  and  government ; 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  both  to  her  majesty 
and  to  the  king  his  master;  that  the  proposed 
"  association"  with  her  son  was  fraught  with  still 
greater  peril  to  Elizabeth,  who  ought,  therefore,  to 
pursue  such  a  line  of  policy  as  should  tend  to 
separate  their  interests ;  and,  finally,  that  James 
was  so  wretchedly  poor  that  he  was  likely  to  fall 
into  tho  arms  of  France,  unless  her  majesty  should 
outbid  that  powor  in  the  largeness  of  her  muni- 
ficence But  in  duplicity,  selfishness,  and  perfidy, 
Gray  was  almost  a  match  even  for  Elizabeth  her- 
fielf,  who  was  the  very  impersonation  of  these  base 
qualities.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  the 
English  court  in  the  interest  of  the  king  and 
Arran,  his  minister,  but  he  was  as  ready  to  prove 
false  to  them  as  he  had  been  to  betray  the  unfor- 
tunate queen.  He  had  two  objects  of  his  own  in 
view — to  procure  the  downfall  of  Arran,  and  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  tho  favour  of  Elizabeth ;  and  for 
the  attainment  of  these  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  object  ho  had  been  sent  to  promote.  He 
cordially  hated  Arran  as  a  rival,  even  more  than  on 
account  of  the  odious  qualities  of  that  minister, 
and  artfully  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  credit 

•  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  19th  Oetobor,  1584,  Tspers  of 
MaMiT  of  »ir.«y,  p.  1". 
t  Ibid.;  Tjtler,  vol.  viii.  pp. 212,  214. 
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with  the  English  queen.  Ho  represented  to  her, 
that  in  order  to  counteract  the  dangerous  influence 
of  Mary  and  her  friends,  it  would  be  wise  policy 
to  labour  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland,  under  tho  guidance  of  a 
minister  inimical  to  that  princes*,  and  hinted  that 
Arran  was  so  venal  that  bis  professions  of  hostility 
to  Mary  and  of  devotion  to  her  majesty  could  not 
be  relied  on  ;  hut  ho  added  that  he,  the  Master  of 
Gray,  already  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  king  that,  if  backed  by  the  powerful  support 
of  Elizabeth,  he  would  undertake  to  supplant 
Arran  in  the  royal  favour,  drive  him  from  power, 
and  so  to  manage  the  young  king  as  to  bring  about 
an  indissoluble  league  between  tho  two  countries, 
procure  the  recall  of  the  banished  lords,  and  effect 
a  complete  separation  between  Mary  and  her  son. 

While  detesting  the  treachery,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  consummate  art  displayed  by 
this  ingenious  villain  in  making  this  proposal. 
He  was  aware  that  Arran  had  never  been  trusted 
by  Elisabeth,  and  that  though  for  the  present  she 
nattered  his  vanity  by  her  condescension,  and 
cajoled  him  by  a  specious  appcaranco  of  favour, 
she  would  rejoice  at  his  downfall.  He  knew  that 
she  was  anxious  for  the  return  of  tho  banished 
lords,  and  that  she  would  be  glad  of  any  pretext 
for  breaking  off  her  insincere  negotiations  with 
Mary ;  and  he  calculated  that,  if  he  could  only 
persuade  Elisabeth  of  tho  possibility  of  attaining 
these  objects  by  his  means,  his  exaltation  to  the 
place  and  power  now  possessed  by  Arrnn  was 
certain.  Elisabeth  listened  to  these  overtures  with 
much  pleasure,  especially  as  by  the  plan  proj>osed 
the  odium  of  disappointing  the  hopes  she  hod  so 
cruelly  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen  of  Scot* 
would  then  be  transferred  from  herself  to  the  young 
king;  and  as  she  was  anxious  for  an  alliance  with 
Scotland,  having  for  its  basis  the  defence  of  both 
kingdoms  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  continent — an  alliance  con- 
sequently in  whioh  the  captive  queen  could  not  be 
included. 

The  negotiations  with  Mary  were  still  pending, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  fully  opened 
the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  to  the  plots  which  the  Romish 
party  throughout  Europe  wore  concerting  against 
her.  Creighton,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  Scottish  priest 
named  Abdy,  being  on  their  voyage  from  Flanders 
to  Scotland,  were  captured  by  a  Danish  corsair, 
and  delivered  up  to  Walsingham.  During  the  chase 
which  preceded  their  capture  they  had  hastily  torn 
up  their  papers  and  cast  them  into  tho  sea  5  but 
the  wind  having  blown  them  back  into  the  ship, 
the  fragments  were  collected,  and  having  been 
carefully  pnt  together  again,  were  found  to  contain 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
torture,  Creighton  made  such  disclosures  as  excited 
universal  alarm  among  the  Protestants  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  appeared  that  a 
'PL.  ca^,e-  formidable  conspiracy,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Holy  League,"  had  been  entered 


into  by  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  tho 
Guises,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpot  ing  Pi  otcstantism 
throughout  Europe;  and  that  England,  which  was 
considered  its  stronghold,  had  been  selected  as  the 
first  object  of  attack.  To  oppose  this  powerful 
confederacy,  Elizabeth  proposed  u  combination  of 
all  tho  Protestant  princes  in  a  league  for  their 
common  defence,  and  with  this  view  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Dcnmnrk  and  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  such  was  the  excitement  among  tho 
Protestant  party  at  home,  that  an  association  was 
formed  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  protection 
of  the  royal  person  and  government ;  and  the  mem- 
bers pledged  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death  all 
who  should  make  any  attempt  against  the  lifo  of 
the  queen,  ns  well  as  the  person  on  whoso  behalf 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made.'  This  associa- 
tion, which  was  first  projected  by  Leicester,  was 
eagerly  joined  by  persons  of  all  ranks ;  and  in  a 
parliament  which  was  now  held,  its  objects  and 
constitution  were  approved  and  legalized.  An  act 
was  at  the  same  time  passed  providing  that,  in  tho 
event  of  any  enterprise  against  the  life  of  tho 
queen  being  attempted  by  or  for  any  person  claim- 
ing a  title  to  the  succession  at  her  death,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  her  majesty  to  constitute  a  court  by 
a  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  the  trial  of 
such  offences,  and  with  authority  to  pass  sentence 
upon  tho  parties  implicated.  And  further,  in  the 
event  of  a  sentence  of  "  guilty  "  being  pronounced, 
it  was  ordained  that  "all  persons"  against  whom 
this  sentence  should  be  passed,  should  be  excluded 
from  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
should  be  liable,  together  with  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  to  bo  prosecuted  to  the  death  by  her 
majesty's  subjccts.f 

These  measures  greatly  alarmed  the  captive 
queen,  who  at  once  sow  that  she  was  the  person 
against  whom  they  were  principally  aimed,  and 
regarded  them  as  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  at 
last  depriving  her  of  life,  ns  she  had  been  so  long 
deprived  of  liberty.  She  had  shortly  before  been 
transferred  from  Sheffield  to  Wingfield  Castle,  and 
from  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to 
that  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Lord  Sotners.  To 
testify  her  abhorrence  of  any  attempt  being  made 
in  her  name,  or  on  her  account,  on  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, she  proposed  to  sign  the  bond  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  but  her  signature  being  declined,  she  had  a 
similar  declaration  drawn  up,  which  she  signed  for 
herself  alone.  Learning  that  the  Master  of  Gray 
had  been  employing  means  to  separate  her  interests 
from  thoso  of  her  son,  she  wrote  to  him  to  bo 
cautious  lest  he  should  injure  the  title  which  her 
son  held  from  her,  adding  that  she  intended  14  to 
leave  him  all  the  government,  only  reserving  to 
herself  the  authority  due  to  a  mother,  ns  her  mis- 
fortunes and  cares  had  mado  her  lose  all  ta.*tc  for 
the  rc«t."t 

While  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  discovery 

•  Cnnvlcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  -118;  Un^-J,  x<>'..  \  [\[.  y.  !72. 
t  C  irti-,  vol.  iii.  p.  oS7. 
1  Lnbattotl",  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 
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of  the  groat  Catholic  conspiracy,  which  seemed 
threatening  to  involve  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
one  common  ruin,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  and 
to  re-introduce  the  darkness  and  despotism  of 
former  ages,  the  life  of  the  queen  was  in  imminent 
peril  from  another  quarter.    A  Welshman  named 
William  Parry,  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  watching  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  his  purpose,  when  his  design  was  fortu- 
nately detected.    Not  a  little  mystery  hangs  over 
this  affair,  and  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  histo- 
rians are  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  It  is  said 
that  ho  had  acted  as  a  secret  agent  of  Walsingham, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  visited  Italy  and  France, 
and  had  mingled  much  with  the  English  and 
Scotch  refugees  in  those  countries.  "While  there  he 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
was  desirous  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  his  new- 
born faith  by  perilling  his  life  in  this  unhallowed 
enterprise.    Ho  was  probably  strengthened  in  his 
determination  by  a  book  which  about  this  time 
was  published  by  Cardinal  Allen,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  innocent  but  merito- 
rious to  put  to  death  an  excommunicated  heretic ; 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  urged  to 
the  commission  of  the  deed  by  the  Nuncio  Ragga- 
Jtoni,  Cardinal  di  Como,  the  Roman  Secretary  of 
State,  and  tho  Pope  himself,  who  encouraged  him 
by  the  grant  of  a  plenary  indulgence.    Ho  was 
further  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  both  at  Venice 
and  Paris,  and  animated  by  the  approbation  of  tho 
English  exiles.    He  had  frequent  access  to  the 
queen,  but  had  hesitated  to  embrace  the  opportu- 
nities thus  d Horded  him.   His  design  at  last  was 
divulged  by  another  agent  of  "VValsingbam's,  named 
Neville,  the  only  man  in  England  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  dreadful  secret.    He  confessed  his 
guilt,  but  pleaded  his  former  services  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment.    He  was  nevertheless  put  to 
death  in  a  shocking  and  barbarous  manner,  having 
been  disembowelled  while  still  alive. • 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  discovery  of 
this  premeditated  treason  tended  greatly  to  in- 
tensify  tho  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  as  well 
as  the  apprehensions  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  alarming 
crisis.  Sho  was  consoled  and  gratified,  however, 
by  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  her  subjects  in  form- 
ing the  association  for  the  protection  of  her  person, 
and  thus  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  follow  the 
counsel  given  her  by  the  Master  of  Gray.  She 
now  determined  to  lend  her  aid  towards  under- 
mining Arran,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  return  of 
the  banished  lords ;  6he  suspended  her  negotiations 
with  Mary,  and  had  her  removed  from  Wingfield 
to  the  fortress  of  Tutbury ;  and  she  appointed  Sir 
Edward  Wotton  as  ambassador  to  Scotland,  in 
room  of  Davison,  whom  she  had  recalled. 

Tho  ostensible  object  of  Wotton's  embassy  was 
to  prevail  on  James  to  join  the  Protestant  league. 
Ita  secret  purposes  were— hist,  the  overthrow  of 
•  Migm-r,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 


Arran ;  and,  secondly,  the  re-establishment  of 
the  English  influence  in  Scotland  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis.  Great  caution  was  to  be  employed 
in  labouring  to  effect  these  objects.  He  was  in- 
structed to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  noblemen 
opposed  to  Arran,  to  endeavour  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, and  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in 
promoting  their  designs.  With  regard  to  the  se- 
cond of  these  aims,  the  ambassador  was  instructed 
to  make  no  direct  or  formal  overture  to  the  king, 
but  artfully  to  endeavour  to  win  his  affection  as  an 
agreeable  companion  ;  to  throw  him  off  his  guard 
by  seeming  to  enter  cordially  into  his  amusements; 
to  flatter  him  by  appearing  to  share  in  his  caprices ; 
and  then  to  seize  every  opportunity,  indirectly,  and 
as  it  were  incidentally,  to  give  his  miud  a  bias  in 
the  required  direction. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  kingdom  was  better 
adapted  to  such  a  mission  than  Wotton.  He  is 
described  aa  a  person  of  insinuating  address  and 
polished  manners ;  ho  was  affablo,  sprightly,  and 
entertaining ;  and  concealed  a  subtle  and  intriguing 
spirit  under  tho  mask  of  the  easy  and  careless 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  fashion.  He  had  travelled 
much,  and,  being  an  acute  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  hie  miud  was  furnished  with  a  large 
store  of  humorous  observations  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes. He  excelled  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field 
and  other  pastimes  to  which  James  gave  up  so 
largo  a  portion  of  his  time;  and  being  furnished 
with  tho  appropriate  present  to  the  young  monarch 
of  eight  couples  of  the  best  trained  and  fleetest 
hounds,  and  some  choice  horses,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  be  welcomed  as  a  most  agrecablo 
associate. 

The  Master  of  Gray  now  returned  to  Scotland, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  the  base  project  on 
which  he  had  so  successfully  entered ;  and  the 
king  and  Arran,  unconscious  of  the  perfidious 
manner  in  which  he  had  betrayed  his  trust,  thanked 
him  for  the  success  with  which  he  had  managed  to 
carry  through  the  object  of  his  mission.*  At  tho 
same  time,  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  play  her  part 
in  this  drama  of  elaborate  treachery.  While  actu- 
ally occupied,  in  conjunction  with  Grny,  in  an 
attempt  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  Arran,  and 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  lords,  she 
wrote  to  the  former  in  flattering  terms,  and  ordered 
the  latter  to  withdraw  from  Newcastle  into  the 
interior  of  tho  country. t  Meanwhile  Gray  la- 
boured to  alienate  tho  mind  of  the  king  from  his 
mother,  and  wrought  so  successfully  on  his  fears 
and  those  of  the  council,  that  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  abandon  the  project  of  an  "  association," 
as  fraught  with  danger  both  to  the  youthful  monaich 
and  the  country.}  This  result  was  of  course  highly 

•  MS.  Letter,  Master  of  Gray  to  Elizabeth,  24th  January, 
15S4-6;   ibid.,  Colville  to  WulMiigham,  31-*t  lieeembcr, 
1W4  ;  ul»o  Papers  of  M  actor  of  Grn\ .  p.  41,  Matter  of  Gray 
to  Wukingliani,  24th  January,  15S4-5;  Tulei,  vol. 
j>.  218. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colville  to  WuUngUam, 
31»t  December,  1.584. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Grav  (under  tlie  assumed 
title  of  Le  Lievicau)  to  Llutobcth  ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  218. 
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grateful  to  Elizabeth,  and  bo  increased  her  confidence 
in  Gray's  management,  that  she  seemed  prepared  to 
pursue  any  line  of  policy  ho  should  suggest.  The 
more  effectually  to  disarm  all  suspicion  of  these 
secret  machinations,  Gray  now  wrote  to  Elizabeth, 
entreating  her  for  the  present  to  appear  to  dis- 
conntcnance  the  designs  of  the  banished  lords,  who 
were  now  anxiously  awaiting  her  permission  to 
cross  the  Borders.  On  becoming  apprised  of  this 
apparent  change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  they  addressed  themselves  in  pathetic  terms 
to  Walsingham,  representing  that  all  things  were  j 
in  readiness  for  the  enterprise,  that  their  friends  in  j 
Scotland  were  impatient  for  their  arrival,  and  tlicy 
now  only  waited  for  the  signal  from  her  majesty  to 
march  suddenly  into  Scotland,  scire  the  king's  per- 
son, andexpel  Arran  ignominiously  from  his  councils 
and  from  the  country.  To  their  dismay  their  pro- 
posal was  received  with  coldness :  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  queen,  reflecting  on  the  failure  of 
their  former  attempt  at  Stirling,  was  apprehensive 
of  a  like  result  in  the  present  instance,  and  there- 
fore thought  it  better  to  adopt  the  more  moderate 
coarse  of  mediation.* 

The  king  and  Arran,  now  relieved  from  all  appre- 
Rencwed  henaions  of  molestation  on  the 
attacks  on  tbe  P*rt  of  these  formidable  exiles, 
ministers  of  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  renew 
thetharch.  their  attacks  on  the  Church.  The 
ministers  were  everywhere  compelled  either  to 
subscribe  the  acta  of  parliament  establishing  epis-  j 
eopacy,  or  to  relinquish  their  charges ;  all  commu- 
nication with  their  exiled  brethren  was  prohibited  | 
under  heavy  penalties ;  even  to  pray  for  them  was 
held  to  be  a  crime,  and  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment.x  In  these  trying  circumstances  the  greater 
number  seem  to  have  submitted;  among  whom  were 
John  Durie,  who  had  so  long  and  strenuously 
resisted,  John  Brande,  formerly  the  colleague,  and 
John  Craig,  the  coadjutor  of  Knox.  Among  the  few 
who  held  out  and  braved  the  indignation  of  the 
court  were  Mr.  Patrick  Simpson,  Mr.  Robert  Pont, 
and  Mr.  John  Hall.  The  presbytery  of  Ayr  were 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  certain  parts  of 
these  obnoxious  statutes,  which  they  subscribed  in 
this  manner : — "  The  first  act  of  Parliament,  made 
in  the  year  1584,  we  approve  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
we  deem  as  devilish,  and  express  against  God's 
Word."  They  then  took  instruments  that  they 
subscribed  no  otherwise,  and  were  accordingly 
deprived  of  their  stipends.  J  Such  indeed  was  the 
distressing  condition  to  which  many  of  the  re- 
cusant ministers  were  reduced,  that  David  Hume, 
one  of  the  exiles,  writing  from  Berwick  to  Mr. 
James  Carmichacl,  declares  that  his  estates  were 
forfeited,  and  his  wife  and  children  reduced  to 
beggary ;  and  yet,  he  added,  "  he  might  be  grate- 
ful he  was  alive,  though  in  exile,  for  at  home 
terror  occupied  all  hearts.   No  man,"  he  con- 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Cvl- 
vi;>.  lOtti  J.muury,  1584-5. 
T  Spotti.Hwood,  p.  3-16. 
;  CuMerwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 


eluded,  "  while  he  lieth  down  is  sure  of  his  life 
till  day."* 

KegardlesB  of  the  odium  to  which  these  violent 
proceedings  exposed  him,  and  unconscious  of  the 
plot  now  concerted  for  his  destruction,  Arran  con- 
tinued to  revel  in  his  abuse  of  power  with  tho 
most  wanton  license.  He  persecuted  with  relent- 
less malignity  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
exiled  lords;  in  gratification  of  his  cupidity  and 
of  his  revenge  against  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him, 
law,  justice,  and  humanity,  were  alike  trampled 
under  foot ;  while  his  inxolcnt  and  haughty  bear- 
ing to  the  ancient  nobility,  and  his  impatience  of 
all  rivalry  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  rendered  him 
at  once  feared  and  detested,  and  excited  a  uni- 
versal desire  for  his  overthrow. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Gray,  James 
had  dispatched  another  embassy  Bellon<Un  *cnt 
to  London,  at  the  head  of  which  »*  :iinl>.i«:><lor 
was  Sir  Lewis  Bellcndcn,  the  Jus-  t0  ^.sl.uid. 
lice-clerk,  lie  was  instructed  to  accuse  the  ba- 
nished lords  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Mains  and  Drumwhassel,  and  to  demand  their 
expulsion  from  England.  On  his  arrival,  the 
accused  noblemen  were  brought  to  London,  on  pre- 
tence of  hearing  the  charges  brought  against  them  ; 
and  in  a  conference  with  tho  ambassador,  held  in 
the  presence  of  Elizabeth's  council,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  completely  establishing  their  inno- 
cence. Though  sent  with  tho  concurrence,  if  not 
by  the  direct  appointment  of  Arran,  Bellenden  was 
as  reluctant  as  Gray  to  promote  the  views  of  that 
odious  minister.  On  the  contrary,  be  secretly 
consulted  with  Elizabeth  and  the  banished  lords 
as  to  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Scotland,  aud  tho 
means  to  be  adopted  for  Arran's  overthrow.  It 
was  still,  however,  deemed  expedient  to  preserve 
appearances  with  Arran,  until  the  time  should 
arrive  when  the  mask  might  he  dropped  with 
safety ;  and  accordingly  Bellenden,  by  desire  of 
the  queen,  wrote  to  him  in  strong  terms,  assuring 
him  of  her  continued  regard.  Elizabeth  had  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  most  of  the  Scottish  courtiers 
to  enter  into  her  designs — a  circumstance  which  can 
excite  no  surprise,  as  Arran,  so  far  from  taking 
pains  to  conciliate  them,  scorned  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  mortify,  insult,  and  oppress  them. 
Gray,  Sir  John  Maitland,  and  Bellenden,  were  at 
this  time  the  individuals  in  whom  she  chiefly  con- 
fided. The  last  she  had  sent  back  to  Scotland, 
along  with  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  her  ambassador. 

Wotton  having  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  was  soon 

admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  .  .  ,  , 
,  .  ,  ,  .  ,     ,  .        Arnvnl  of 

king.     In  conformity  with  his    Wotton,  the 

open  instructions, he  congratulated  Knshsh 

James  on  his  resolution  to  break  off  ■»lb"*w'dor- 

"  the  association  "  with  his  mother;  thus  delicately 

sounding  him  again  on  this  important  subject,  and 

rendering  it  more  difficult  for  him,  if  he  should  feel  so 

inclined,  to  retract  his  determination.  With  regard 

to  the  formation  of  a  firm  league  with  Englaud  in 

•  MS.  Loiter,  Calderwood,  BriiLih  Museum,  Ayscougb, 
47:>r,,  M.  1528. 
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defence  of  the  Protestant  cause,  he  found  the  king,  I 
in  common  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  inclined  to 
enter  warmly  into  that  measure.  A  convention  of 
the  Estates  was  accordingly  held  at  St.  Andrew's, 
which  wan  opened  by  the  king  with  a  speech  of 
considerable  length  and  ability,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  popish  league  as  44  the  confederating 
together  of  all  the  bustard  Christians  in  a  league 
which  they  term  holy,  albeit  it  be  most  unholy  in 
very  truth,  for  the  subversion  of  the  truo  religion 
in  all  the  i calms  throughout  the  world."  He  set 
forth  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  uniting  all 
princes  professing  the  Protestant  faith  in  a  counter- 
league  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  and  concluded  by 
laying  before  the  convention  "a  form  of  act  to  be 
subscribed  by  them,  wherein  they  promised  to 
ratify  and  approve  in  parliament  whatever  he  or 
any  in  his  name  should  conclude  with  tho  Queen 
of  England,  or  any  in  her  name,  for  the  making 
and  effectuating  of  the  aforesaid  league."  This 
act,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  signed 
by  tho  convention,  concludes  in  these  words:— 
"  Wherein  we  do  fully  consent  tho  league  bo  de- 
fensive and  offensive;  and  do  solemnly  avow,  in 
quarrel  and  maintenance  thereof,  neither  to  spare 
lands,  lives,  goods,  nor  gear,  or  whatsoever  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  grant  to  us.  In  witness  whereof, 
in  presence  of  his  highncsx,  we  have  subscribed 
these  presents  with  our  hands.  At  St.  Andrew's, 
tho  last  of  July,  1.58.3."  •  The  complete  success  of 
Wotton  in  this  object  of  his  mission  has  been  in 
part  ascribed  by  Robertson  and  other  historians  to 
the  promise  of  a  pension,  which  he  was  authorised 
to  hold  out  us  an  encouragement  to  James,  whose 
necessitous  circumstances  rendered  any  aid  of  this 
description  peculiarly  acceptable.!  It  docs  not, 
however,  appear  necessary  to  lay  much  stress  on 
this  motive,  if  we  consider  the"  alarm  naturally 
produced  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  formidable 
confederacy  of  popish  princes  against  Protestant- 
ism, and  their  *'  full  intent  to  prosecute  their  un- 
godly resolution  with  all  severity,  not  only  in 
their  own  estate  and  dominion,  but  also  in  other 
kingdoms,  where  they  [could]  pretend  no  lawful 
power  nor  authority  to  dcnl."j  The  amount  of 
the  pension  was  five  thousand  pounds  annually — a 
sum  at  that  period  fur  from  inconsiderable;  yet 
Wotton  was  instructed  by  Walsingham  not  rashly 
to  name  the  exact  amount,  lest  tho  smallncss  of  the 
sum  should  do  more  harm  than  good.  §  The  do- 
nation, if  considered  small,  was  probably  rendered 
more  palatable  by  the  fact,  which  Wotton  took 
care  to  mention,  that  it  was  the  same  sum  allowed 
to  Elizabeth  by  her  father  before  kIio  asceuded 
the  throne.  The  ambassador  was  also  entrusted 
with  a  commission  of  a  more  delicate  nature.  The 
subject  of  James's  marriage,  regarding  which  how- 
ever nothing  had  been  as  yet  definitely  fixed,  was 

• 

•  Culdirrwor.J,  vwl.  ir.  jo.  37.1— 377. 
t  Kotn-rrwiri,  v.,).  ii.  j,.  l'lo;  .\ik:.i:in,  vjl.  iii.  p.  <Jl. 
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{  MS.  Sut«  I'.ipi  r  O.llce,  miuute.Wshtnghaui  to  Wotton, 
23rd  May,  Imo  ;  Tvtlrr,  vol.  \ui.  \>.  *J2t. 


a  source  of  no  little  anxiety  to  Elizabeth.  She 
was  in  dread  lest  he  should  form  an  alliance  that 
would  enable  him  to  escape  from  her  control,  or  to 
obtain  a  dowry  which  should  render  him  inde- 
pendent ;  and  having  learned  that  an  embassy  was 
about  to  proceed  from  Scotland  to  Denmark,  Wotton 
vjas  instructed  to  ascertain  its  object,  and,  if  that 
should  tum  out  to  be  any  matrimonial  scheme,  he 
was  ordered  to  do  his  utmost  to  throw  obstacles  in 
tho  way.  He  was  also  to  seize  any  favourable 
opportunity  that  might  occur  to  sound  the  kins* 
himself  on  this  matter,  and  endeavour  to  elicit  his 
sentiments  regarding  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  by  alluding  to  her  in  his  presence. 
With  reference  to  the  banished  lords,  he  was  in- 
structed to  inform  the  king  that  Elizabeth  consi- 
dered his  resentment  against  them  as  excessive  and 
indefensible}  that  Arran  had  accused  them  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  that,  still  more 
recently,  a  similar  charge  had  been  brought  against 
them  by  Bellenden ;  but  that,  on  investigation, 
both  stories  turned  out  to  be  so  destitute  of  evi- 
dence and  even  probability,  that  she  considered 
them  as  mere  inventions  coutrived  for  some  sinister 
purpose.* 

But,  besides  these  open  instructions,  the  ambas- 
sador had  as  usual  a  secret  commission,  requiring 
for  its  management  a  rare  combination  of  caution, 
cunning,  and  dexterity.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  ruin  of  Arran,  who  still  continued  to  be  cajoled 
into  the  belief  that  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
and  favour  of  the  English  queen.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  expect  any  great 
advantage  from  his  attachment  to  her  interest, 
even  if  that  attachment  could  bo  relied  on ;  and 
she  was  now  prepared,  in  conformity  with  her 
premeditated  policy,  to  cast  him  off  as  a  tool  no 
longer  fit  for  her  purpose.  The  plot  for  his  over- 
throw had  been  contrived  by  Gray  while  in  London, 
with  the  help  of  Walsingham,  and  the  full  know- 
ledge and  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  who  further 
had  prevailed  on  Bellenden  to  become  a  party  to 
its  execution.  On  Wotton's  arrival  he  found  Gray 
and  his  coadjutors  deeply  occupied  in  maturing' 
the  plan  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  already  ad- 
vanced so  far,  and  was  regarded  with  such  con- 
fident anticipations  of  success,  that  they  were 
anxiously  deliberating  in  what  manner  they  should 
dispose  of  their  victim  when  he  should  fall  into 
their  hands — whether  they  should  get  rid  of  him 
once  for  all  by  assassination,  or  content  themselves 
with  driving  him  from  the  king's  councils.  This 
question  was  decided  by  Elizabeth  herself,  who 
wrote  to  Grey  by  Wotton,  recommending  that  the 
life  of  Arran  should  be  spared.  This  advice,  how- 
ever, was  only  adopted  conditionally,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  addressed  next  day  by  Wotton  to 
Wulsingham,  in  which  ho  says — *•  By  my  letter 
that  myself  did  deliver  to  tho  Master  of  Gray  from 
her  majesty,  their  purpose  is  altered,  at  her  ma- 
jesty's request,  to  deal  with  him  by  violence ;  uot- 

•  MS.  State  Pnpcr  Office,  Instructions  to  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  April,        ;  'ISticr,  vol.  viii.  p.  221. 
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withstanding,  upon  tho  least  occasion  that  Bhall 
be  offered,  they  mean  to  make  short  work  with 
hiin."  •  A  similar  reservation  was  made  by  Gray, 
in  a  letter  addressed  also  to  Wahringham,  on  the 
same  dny,  in  which  he  signifies  his  willingness 
to  act  according  to  her  majesty's  recommendation, 
unless  his  own  life  should  be  in  danger.  "  When 
life  is  gone,"  he  significantly  added,  "  all  is  gone 
tome-f 

About  this  time  three  ambassadors,  attended  by 
Arrival  of  an    a  splendid  retinue,  arrived  in  Scot- 
embMT  from    land  from  the  Danish  court.  The 
Denmark.      ostensible  object  of  their  mission 
was  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark ;  but  their  secret 
were  to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a 
msxriage  between  a  princess  of  that  country  and 
the  young  king.    They  were  introduced  to  him  at 
Dunfermline,  and  received  with  much  courtesy; 
and.  having  presented  their  claim,  they  were  di- 
rected by  James  to  remove  to  St.  Andrew's,  and 
there  await  their  answer.    At  the  same  time, 
anxious  to  show  them  the  respectful  attention  due 
to  their  official  rank,  he  informed  them  that  they 
should  be  accommodated  with  the  use  of  his  own 
horses  for  their  journey.   An  an  and  Wotton,  how- 
ever, -who  seem  to  have  discovered  tho  real  object 
of  the  embassy,  resolved  not  only  to  employ  every 
means  in  their  power  to  thwart  it,  but  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  insult  and  disgust  the  am- 
bassadors.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  about  to 
take  their  departure  for  St.  Andrew's,  Artan  mali- 
ciously interfered  to  prevent  the  horses  promised 
by  the  king  from  being  brought  to  them ;  and  the 
ambassadors,  who,  trusting  to  the  royal  offer,  had 
not  otherwise  provided  for  their  journey,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  perform  it  on  foot.  Though 
naturally  indignant  at  this  treatment,  they  re- 
mained fur  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's,  impatiently 
expecting  the  king's  answer;  but  though  he  had 
repeatedly  fixed  a  day  for  giving  them  a  final 
audience,  Wotton  and  A  nun  contrived  to  induce 
him  to  break  every  appointment.    In  the  mean- 
time, Arrun  employed  certain  of  his  emissaries  to 
natch  their  motions,  and  to  mock  and  insult  them 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public  ;  while  Wotton, 
playing  a  deeper  game,  artfully  ingratiated  him- 
self into  their  favour  by  his  attentions,  pretended  to 
sympathise  with  them  on  the  indignities  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  and  informed  them,  under 
a  pledge  of  secrecy,  that  their  king  and  country 
were  spokcu  of  by  James  and  his  courtiers  in  the 
most  disrespectful  and  contemptuous  terms.  At 
the  same  time,  he  strove  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
the  facile  monarch  something  of  that  very  con- 
tempt of  which  he  accused  him.    He  represented 
the  Danish  monarcbs  as  a  race  of  traitors— men  of 
ignoblo  descent  and  barbarous  manners,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  allied  by  marriage  to  the  King 


•  MS.  Letter 
31st  May,  1585 
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I  of  Scotland,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  most  an- 
'  cient  monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  ambassadors,  at  last— exasperated  by  insult, 
mortified  by  neglect,  and  wearied  out  with  delay — 
threatened  to  take  their  departure  without  receiv- 
ing the  king's  answer,  when  Sir  James  Melvil 
fortunately  discovered  tho  unworthy  artifices  of 
Wotton,  and  hastened  to  expose  them  to  the  justly 
offended  ambassadors,  who  were  thus  induced  to 
change  their  determination.  In  the  meantime, 
with  like  intent,  he  sought  a  privato  audience  with 
tho  king,  and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in 
disabusing  his  mind  of  the  prejudices  instilled  into 
it  by  the  English  envoy,  who  had  so  recklessly 
endangered  tho  amity  between  the  two  nations 
by  his  insidious  interference.  Ho  represented  to 
James  that  Denmark,  so  far  from  being'  a  semi- 
barbarous  state,  had  already  formed  amicable  rela- 
tions with  many  of  the  continental  powers ;  that 
great  honour  had  been  done  to  him  by  tho  splendid 
embassy  which  he  had  undervalued  and  misused ; 
and  that  the  royal  family  of  Denmark  actually 
stood  in  near  relationship  to  himself.  The  expla- 
nations of  Melvil  had  tho  effect  of  undeceiving  the 
mind  of  the  king ;  ho  now  clearly  saw  that  he  had 
been  misled,  commended  Melvil 's  discretion  in  put- 
ting the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  said  he 
would  not  for  his  h«  ad  but  that  the  truth  had  been 
shown  him.  Having  mollified  the  ambassadors  by 
a  somewhat  more  respectful  treatment,  and  given 
them  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  message,  he  courteously  dismissed  them. 

Though  Wotton's  ostensible  mission  was  now  at 
end,  he  continued  to  prolong  his  stuy  at  the  Scot- 
tish court  i  and  while  apparently  wholly  immersed 
in  festivity  and  amusement,  be  was  intent  on 
seizing  every  passing  occasion  of  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  king,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  from  whom  he  was  seldom  absent. 
At  one  timo  ho  would  casually  advert  to  the 
unhappy  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  which  he 
partly  attributed  to  the  king's  protracted  dislike 
to  tho  banished  lords ;  at  another  he  would  make 
some  slight  general  allusion  to  the  promised  pen- 
sion, and  again  gently  drop  a  recommendation  of 
an  oarly  conclusion  of  the  league  with  England. 
On  this  point,  indeed,  James  seemed  inclined  to  go 
every  length  the  ambassador  could  desire  j  and 
when  at  last  the  details  of  tho  treaty  wcro  sub- 
mitted to  him,  they  received  his  cordial  aud  unre- 
served assent.* 

At  the  same  time  the  English  envoy  was  eagerly, 
though  secretly,  labouring  to  secure  tho  other 
objects  of  his  embassy.  He  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Gray,  Bcllendcn,  and  the  other 
conspirators ;  und  as  suspicious  had  arisen  that 
Arran,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions  of  zeal 
for  the  adjustment  of  tho  league  with  England, 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paprr  Otfirc,  "VVottou  to  Wnlsinghsm, 
3ta  Ju:jo,  15*o  ;  ibid.,  7tU  Jun.-,  l.iSo.  Heads  <>f  the  Uuguc  ; 
iIm.I  ,  Walfiinghatn  to  Wotton,  27 th  Juno,  \h*b\  n\ao  ilrni., 
lb-mas  Miller  to  Archibald  Uoaglas,  8Ui  July,  1685; 
Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  223. 
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was  actually  intriguing  with  France  to  counteract 
it,  the  question  began  to  be  entertained  whether 
they  ought  not  to  avert  the  danger  by  at  once 
cutting  short  his  career.   It  is  melancholy  to  be 
Plot  for  tho    obliged  to  add  that  the  assassina- 
awnMination    tion  of  Arran  was  at  length  re- 
ofAmui.       golved    Qa .  t]ml   Elizabcth  flIld 

Walsingham  were  cognizant  of  the  intended  mur- 
der ;  and  that,  almost  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
Bellenden,  the  Lord  Justice-clerk,  and  the  second 
criminal  judge  in  the  kingdom,  offered  to  Wotton  to 
find  a  person  who  would  perpetrate  the  crime,  if  the 
ambassador  would  assure  him  that  Elizabeth  would 
take  the  assassin  under  her  protection.  The  inde- 
fatigable researches  of  Mr.  Tytler,  to  which  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  have  brought 
to  light  incontestable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this 
dark  design,  and  of  the  implication  in  the  guilt  of 
premeditated  murder  of  the  personages  we  have 
named.  This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  letters 
addressed  by  Wotton  to  Walsingham  and  Eliza- 
beth, containing  minute  and  circumstantial  details 
respecting  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  of  the 
conspirators ;  "  and  although  tho  letters  are  in  many 
places  written  in  cipher,  and  wherever  the  intended 
murder  is  directly  mentioned  the  words  have  been 
partially  scored  out,  still,  fortunately  for  the  truth, 
we  have  a  key  to  tho  cipher,  and  the  erasure  is 
often  legible."  • 

Wotton  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  Bellenden's 
proposal,  for  though  quite  willing  that  Arran 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  persuaded  that  such 
an  event  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  his  mis- 
tress, he  was  reluctant  to  share  cither  in  the  danger 
or  the  odium  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
like  selfish  caution,  had  given  special  instructions 
to  her  ambassador  not  to  implicate  her  in  the 
transaction.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some 
extracts  from  Wotton's  letter  to  Walsingham 
regarding  the  intended  murder.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  ambassador  employed  certain 
numbers  to  designate  the  individuals  whose 
names  he  was  anxious  to  keep  under  a  double 
seal  of  secrecy,  a  key  to  these  numbers  having  no 
doubt  previously  been  famished.  Tho  letter  de- 
scribes an  interview  between  Wotton  and  Douglas, 
Provost  of  Lincluden,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  assassin  provided  by  Bellenden,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished in  this  secret  correspondence  by  the 
number  38. r  "The  Tuesday,  in  the  morning," 
says  the  ambassador,  "38  came  likewise  to  me, 
that  used,  in  effect,  the  same  discourse  that  .... 
had  done  before,  all  tending  to  a  necessity  of 
....  which,  for  the  weal  of  the  realms,  should  be 
done,  so  that  the  doers  of  it  have  thanks  for  their 
labour.  I  propounded  to  him,  whether  ho  mi-lit 
not  be  better  discourted  J  by  way  of  justice.  '  Yea,' 
quoth  he,  '  worthily  for  twenty  offences;  but  the 
king  will  not  admit  such  proceedings.'    Th  n 

•  Tvtlcr.  vol.  viii.  p.  221. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Wotton  to  W'lUinjrlmm,  9th  June,  1.333; 
Caligula,  c.  viii.  fol.  100;  Tvtlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  22.3. 
;  Expelled  from  court  or  from  the  king'*  council*. 


I  asked  if  20  [Morton]  might  not  attempt  it,  see- 
ing he  was  already  engaged ;  but  that,  for  want  of 
secrecy,  he  said,  and  distance,  was  full  of  danger. 
At  last,  I  perceived,  by  his  speech,  that  himself 
was  to  do  it-  •  *  *  The  thing  he  requires,  as  he 
saith,  U  to  have  thanks  for  his  labours,  and  for 
his  good  affection  he  bears  to  her  majesty :  and  if 
he  fortune  to  despatch  it,  that  he  bo  relieved  with 
some  money,  to  support  him  in  the  estate  of  a 
gentleman  till  he  were  able  to  recover  the  king's 
favour  again;  and  this,  I  trust,  quoth  he,  14  [the 
Earl  of  Leicester]  and  15  [Mr.  Secretary]  will  not 
deny.  In  general  speeches,  I  told  him  that  your 
honours  were  personages  that  had  him  in  special 
recommendation.  *  *  *  I  told  him  I  would  make 
relation  of  this  matter  to  your  honours :  and  ho 
said  he  would  write  himself  to  Mr.  Secretary ;  and 
so  praying  me,  if  I  did  write  aught,  to  commit  his 
name  to  cipher,  we  departed."  •  This  atrocious 
conspiracy  was  happily  frustrated ;  but  it  leaves  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  all  concerned. 

James,  who  had  from  the  first  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  the  proposed  league  with 
England,  had  now  finally  resolved  on  that  im- 
portant measure,  and  was  impatient  for  its  con- 
clusion, when  an  event  occurred  which,  though  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  those  unsettled  times, 
threatened  at  first  to  be  followed  by  an  open 
rupture  between  the  two  kingdoms.  At  a  meeting, 
or  "  day  of  truce,"  as  it  was  then  called,  held  on 
tho  Borders  in  Teviotdale,  between  the  wardeus  of 
the  Middle  Marches,  Sir  John  Foster  on  the  one 
side,  and  Kerr  of  Fcrnyhirst  on  the  other,  a  quarrel 
happened  to  arise  amongst  them  and  their  armed 
attendants,  in  which  Lord  Russell,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  slain.  This  broil  would 
appear  to  have  been  purely  accidental,  and  though 
it  was  declared  to  be  so  by  Foster,  the  English 
warden.t  yet  Elizabeth,  her  secretary, and  Wotton, 
her  ambassador,  feigned  to  consider  it  as  a  pre- 
meditated design  on  the  part  of  Fernyhirst,  at  the 
instigation  of  Arran — whose  niece  he  had  married 
— for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  two  kingdoms 
in  war.  In  reality,  however,  the  occurrence  was 
merely  laid  hold  of  as  affording  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  bringing  A  nun  into  discredit  with  the 
king;J  and  Foster,  notwithstanding  his  previous 
declaration  to  tho  contrary,  was  ordered  to  draw 
up  a  memorandum  tending  to  show  that  tho  attack 
had  been  preconcerted.  §  On  the  strength  of  this 
document,  Wotton  accused  Fernyhirst  to  the  king 
of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  at  the  instigation 
of  Arran,  and  demanded  that  both  should  be  com- 
mitted to  ward.  ||    James  was  greatly  distressed  ut 

•  MS.  letter,  liritish  Museum,  Culiculn,  e.  viii.,  fol.  19.3, 
Wotton  to  WuUingluim,  1st  June,  1.5S-3;  nl.-o  MS.  Letter, 
8 tu I e  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Wulsingbani,  29lli  July, 
1.3S.5;  Tytlrr,  vol.  viii.  p.  220. 

t  SIS.  Letter,  State  I'm  per  Office,  B  C,  Sir  Jol.n  I'oAvr 
to  W«UinKh>m,  2Sth  Julv,  1585. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Puper  Otlice,  Wotton  to  W^l  ii^l:;,i;i, 
3Ut  Julv,  1585. 

f  MS!  State  Paper  Office,  li  {.',  Sir  Julm  I-'ostei's  re 
to  prove  tho  murder  of  L->i<\  liu-*e!l  was  intended  ;  TviU-r, 
vol.  vi  i.  p.  228.  ||  C  il  ur«  ,o<l,  vol.  iv.  p.  379. 
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the  delay  lie  apprehended  this  untoward  event 
■would  occasion  to  the  ratification  of  the  league, 
■which  he  had  evidently  sincerely  at  heart;  and 
losing  command  of  his  feelings,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  wept  like  a  child,  protesting  his 
own  innocence,  and  exclaiming  that  "  it  had  not 
grieved  him  so  much  if  ten  thousand  men  had 
entered  into  the  country  and  spoiled  to  Edin- 
burgh." • 

Wotton's  demand  having  been  warmly  advocated 
by  the  Master  of  Gray,  Arran  was  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  while 
Feniyhirst,  besides  being  placed  in  confinement  in 
Dundee,  was  threatened  with  being  sent  to  England 
to  stand  his  trial.  The  ambassador  and  his  asso- 
ciates did  not  fail  to  embrace  tho  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  Arran  from  court,  to 
po.sU  forward  and  mature  their  plans  for  his  over- 
throw, and  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  lords ;  hut 
their  progress  was,  in  the  meantime,  interrupted 
by  a.  new  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Gray, 
who,  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  from  Arran,  pro- 
cured his  liberation  from  confinement  at  St. 
Andrew's,  with  permission  to  reside  in  his  own 
mansion  at  Kinneil.  The  scheme  devised  for  the 
overthrow  of  this  much  detested  minister  was  thus 
threatened  with  defeat,  and  seemed  likely  to  result 
rather  in  consolidating  than  subverting  his  power. t 

Elizabeth  was  now  once  more  immersed  in  a  sea 
of  troubles  and  perplexities.  Arran  it  was  certain 
had  proved  false,  and  was  again  intriguing  with 
France;  and  her  only  remaining  hope,  the  Master 
of  Gray,  could  no  longer  bo  relied  on,  he  having 
betrayed  her  by  liberating  Arran,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  her  complicated  and 
crafty  policy  for  the  ruin  of  that  minister.  Con- 
joined with  Gray,  therefore,  Arran  was  absolutely 
unassailable,  no  point  seemed  open  for  attack. 
Her  crafty  mind,  so  fertile  in  expedients,  for  once 
failed  her ;  she  was  caught  in  her  own  net,  anil 
■tvhiie  she  imagined  herself  the  deceiver,  she  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  herself  deceived.  In 
this  strait,  relief  came  from  a  very  unexpected 
quarter.  The  Master  of  Gray,  though  apparently 
on  friendly  terms  with  Arran,  whose  liberation  he 
had  so  recently  procured,  knew  well  that  the 
friendship  was  utterly  hollow  on  both  sides,  or 
rather,  that  each  was  at  heart  tho  deadly  enemy 
of  the  other ;  and  now  that  Arran's  position  was 
strengthened  by  tho  failure  of  the  late  attempt, 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  Gray  began  to  feel 
his  own  position  far  from  secure.  Distrusted 
however  by  all  parties  for  his  perfidy,  he  was 
scarcely  less  at  a  loss  than  Elizabeth  what  course 
to  pursue.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  fall  back  on 
an  expedient  which,  while  it  seemed  to  offer  her 
the  only  chance  of  safety,  might  be  a  means  of 
restoring  to  him  the  lost  favour  of  the  English 

•  Ci'.dcnrood,  vol.  iv.  p.  33n. 

t  MS.  Jytters.  Suite  Paper  Oifico,  Wotton  to  Walainghtm, 
29th  md  30th  July,  6th,  7th.  13ih,  19th,  and  21«t  August, 
15H5;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  228. 
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queen: — this  was  to  unite  himself  with  tho  \w.ty 
of  the  baniahed  lords  and  exiled  ministers,  ui:d, 
through  their  means,  to  effect  a  new  revolution  in 
Scotland.  With  this  view  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Archibald  Douglas,  then  an  exile  in  England,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  crimes  by  which  his  life  bad 
been  stained,  was  on  such  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Walsingham  nnd  the  exiled  lords  ami 
ministers,  as  to  render  him  a  fitting  medium  of 
communication  with  their  party.  To  hiin,  there- 
fore, Gray  unreservedly  propounded  his  sehcu  v. 
He  proposed  that  Angus,   Mar,  n        ,  ,  , 

,      Proposal  of  the- 

and  Olammis,  should  endeavour  to  \(,w!rr  ,,f  i;r  iV 

adjust  their  differences  with  the   f  >r  the  u-turn" 

Harailtons,  and  unite  w  ith  them  ot  iho.  ««''»*hcJ 

.    c,     ,     ,     ,  lonU. 
in  an  invasion  of  Scotland ;  he 

assured  them  that  if  such  an  attempt  were  ever  to 
be  made,  now  was  tho  time,  nnd  that  there  would 
be  such  a  general  diversion  in  their  favour,  that 
they  would  bo  able  to  muster  two  to  one  against 
their  enemies.  Ho  promised  also  to  lend  all  his 
influence  towards  the  promotion  of  their  enterprise ; 
and  hinted  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  means 
to  get  rid  of  Arran,  and  that  he  would  even  make 
the  attempt  himself,  if  he  could  do  it  so  secretly 
as  to  avoid  being  suspected.  He  affirmed  that 
they  would  be  joined  by  Bothwcll  and  Lord  Home, 
and  he  thought  also  by  Cess  ford;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  assuring  Douglas  that  if  they  would 
now  conic  down,  tho  king  should  either  yield  or 
leave  Scotland.* 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  accompanied  by 
Wotton,  had  gone  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  Dun- 
barton,  and  thither  Gray  repaired,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  ambassador. 
Wotton  entered  warmly  into  his  views,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Wal-iingham,  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  plot,  and  strongly  recommending  its 
adoption.  It  was,  he  said,  the  udviee  of  Gray 
that  her  majesty,  pietentlmg  to  be  deeply  offended 
about  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Russell,  should  refuse- 
to  conclude  the  league  for  the  present,  and  should 
meanwhile  give  the  exiles  permission  to  cross  the 
borders  ;  and  ho  had  the  strongest  confidence  that 
w  ilh  sonic  reasonable  grant  of  money  they  would, 
with  the  help  of  their  friends  in  Scotland  (many 
of  whom  were  prepared  to  join  them  the  moment 
they  set  foot  on  the  Scottish  soil),  be  able  to  seizo 
the  person  of  the  king  ns  well  as  that  of  his 
hated  minister,  and  effect  a  salutary  revolution  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  Gray  himself, 
Wotton  added,  would  give  every  assistance  in  his 
power ;  and  if  the  project  should  be  favourably 
regarded  by  the  English  court,  he  would  dispatch 
a  confidential  friend  of  his  and  of  the  exiled  lords 
to  consult  w  ith  Angus  nnd  the  other  lords  ubout  its 
execution  ;  and  as  to  the  league,  he  would  under- 
take to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.! 

The  plot,  which  received  the  cautious  approval 

•  MS.  Letter,  liritUh  Museum,  Cali^uh,  c.  via.,  fol.  222, 
Master  of  (irav  to  Archibald  Dou^ls*.  Utli  Aug-ist,  1585. 

t  .State  Papir  OlhVe,  Wotton  to  Walsinglmtn,  lhmbir- 
ton,  25lh  Aus  ist,  15*5.  Partly  writtcu  in  cipher;  Iytler, 
vol.  viii.  p.  232. 
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of  Walsingham,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  tho  ex- 
patriated lords  and  the  ministers,  their  brethren  in 
exile;  and  Lords  Claud  and  John  Hamilton,  the 
mortal  enemies  of  Arran,  having  become  reconciled 
to  Angus  and  his  party,  determined  to  unite  with 
them  ngahibt  tho  common  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  Gray,  who  was  now  energetically  occupied 
in  maturing  his  plot,  secured  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  party  in  Scotland  in  the  person  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  formerly  Ixird  Maxwell,  who  held  a 
most  distinguished  place  among  the  nobility  for 
his  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  warden  of  the  Western  Borders, 
had  shortly  before  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  king  by  slaying  Captain  Lammie,  the  com- 
mander of  u  party  of  the  king's  forces,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Laird  of  John- 
ston, who  had  been  attacked  by  Morton.  By  the 
advice  of  Arran,  the  king  was  preparing  to  bring 
a  strong  body  of  troops  against  Morton,  whom  he 
had  determined  to  punish  for  this  bold  defiance  of 
his  authority.*  when  proposals  were  mode  to  him  by 
Gray  to  join  the  conspiracy.  Influenced,  perhaps, 
more  by  considerations  of  personal  Bafety  than 
any  other  motive,  be  at  once  embraced  Gray's 
offer,  mustered  his  forces,  ami  encamped  on  the 
Borders,  in  readiness  to  join  the  expected  invaders,  f 
Information  of  this  circumstance  was  immediately 
transmitted  by  Wot  ton  to  Walsingham,  both  of 
whom  witnessed  with  much  satisfaction  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  Gray's  party.  | 

The  final  event  was  retarded  by  the  apparent 
indifference  or  indecision  of  Elizabeth,  and  still 
more  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  and  the  power 
which,  though  nominally  a  prisot.er  in  his  house 
at  Kinncil,  he  still  possessed.  He  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  French  government,  from 
which  ho  had  recently  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  ;§  and,  in  conjunction  with  three  notorious 
Jesuits — Holt,  Dury,  and  Bruce,  whom  lie  then 
harboured  in  Scotland, ||  —  he  was  intriguing  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  queen  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  popery. ^[  Besides  this,  ho  was 
as  busily  engaged  in  forming  designs  against  his 
enemies,  as  they  were  in  pushing  forward  their 
plot  for  upsetting  his  government  and  devising 
schemes  for  taking  away  his  life. 

Of  the  conspiracy  originated  by  Gray,  as  well 
as  of  Wotton's  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  it, 
Arran  was  fully  cognizant;  and  of  this  the  ambas- 
sador was  made  painfully  aware  by  Arrau's  brother, 
Colonel  Stewart,  who  openly  reproached  him  for 
his  treachery  in  the  presence  of  the  king.    He  in- 

•  State  Paper  OfHce,  Wotton  to  WuWinghnni,  12th  Sep- 
tember, 158.5. 

t  Ui»<oi  ic  of  J  inirs.  the  Sett,  pp.  212,  213;  Statu  Paper 
Oil:  v,  Wotton  to  W^Uiiigham.  30th  September,  168.5, 
Siuliiijr;  TvtUr,  vol.  vhi.  p.  233. 

;  Stute^'.tper  Umce,  Woitou  to  Walsiughiun,  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1.5>.>,  Stiriimr. 

{  Original,  Si.iie  Paper  OffiVe,  Wotton  to  Walsingham, 
4th  September,  ljSo,  Stirling;  nLo  kiiiic  to  f  imr,  21st 
Aujruat,  15»5.  i|  Ibid. 

%  Original,  Stat*  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  WuUinshain. 
Stirling,  18th  September,  1585. 


dignantly,  and  even  scornfully  repelled  the  charge, 
but  he  was  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  dangerous 
ground  on  which  he  stood.  He  rightly  considered, 
that  with  an  enemy  so  powerful,  and  at  the  snmo 
time  so  vindictivo  and  unscrupulous,  as  Arran, 
even  the  respect  due  to  his  official  character  as  an 
ambassador  would  be  no  protection  from  assassi- 
nation. Accordingly,  he  again  and  again  wrote 
to  Walsingham,  representing  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  "  Though  ye  in  England,"  he  wrote  from 
Stirling,  44  be  slow  in  resolving,  Arran  and  his 
faction  sleep  not  out  their  time ;  for  they  are  now 
gathering  all  the  forces  they  can  make,  and  within 
three  or  four  days  Arran  racancth  to  come  to  court, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  king,  in  despite  of  the 
queen  of  England,  as  he  saith;  which  if  he  do,  I 
mean  to  retire  myself  to  the  Borders  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  whereof  I  am  in  great  danger,  as  my 
friends  which  hear  the  Stewarts'  threatenings  do 
daily  advertise  me.  Your  honour  knoweth  what  a 
barbarous  nation  this  is,  and  how  little  they  can 
skill  of  points  of  honour.  Where  every  man 
carrieth  a  pistol  at  his  girdle  (as  here  they  do),  it 
is  an  cosy  matter  to  kill  one  out  of  a  window  or 
door,  and  no  man  able  to  discover  who  did  it. 
Neither  doth  it  go  for  payment  with  those  men  to 
say  I  am  an  ambassador,  and  therefore  privileged, 
for  even  their  regents  and  kings  have  been  subject 
to  their  violence. 

"  This,  notwithstanding,  I  would  not  be  so  reso- 
lute to  depart,  if  by  my  tarrying  I  might  do  her 
majesty  any  service.  But  I  find  tho  king  so  en- 
chanted by  Arran,  and  myself  so  hated  of  him, 
as  I  cannot  hope  to  negotiate  to  any  purpose  so 
lonj;  as  Arran  shall  be  in  court.    If  the  Queen  of 

r? 

England  would  send  down  tho  lords,  they  will  Uo 
able  to  work  wonders  here,  and  to  remedy  all  in- 
con  venients.  If  the  Queen  of  England  do  it  not, 
this  country  will  be  clean  lost  and  all  her  friends 
wrecked.  Other  hope  to  England  than  in  them, 
I  see  none,  tho  king  being  young  and  easily 
carried,  and  most  about  him  either  papists  or 
atheists."  • 

On  the  same  day,  in  a  second  letter  to  Walsing- 
ham, the  ambassador  thus  expressed  himself:  "  The 
Master  of  Gray,  through  our  English  delay,  findeth 
himself  driven  to  a  great  strait;  for  the  king 
presseth  him  greatly  to  meet  with  Arran,  and 
threatcneth  that  unless  he  do  it,  he  shall  have  just 
cause  to  suspect  him.  But  the  Master  assure th  me 
he  will  by  one  means  or  other  avoid  it,  and  will 
hold  good  these  fourteen  days.  Therefore  what 
ye  will  do  must  be  speedily  done. 

44 1  am  not,  for  my  own  part,  the  greatest  favourer 
of  [violent  courses],  and  therefore  have  hitherto 
rather  related  other  men's  speeches  and  opinions 
than  given  my  advice.  But  now  matters  frame  so 
ovcrthwartly,  as  I  must  needs  conclude,  that  no 
good  can  be  done  here,  but  by  the  way  of  .  .  .  . ;  f 
which    being  used,  you  may  bring  even  the 

•  Suto  Pnner  Office,  22ad  September,  1585,  Stirling, 
Wotton  to  WaUingium. 
t  The  word  is  in  cipher. 
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proudest  of  us  to  [crv]  for  misericord*  on  our 
knees."* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  tho  conspiracy 
was  now  fully  organized  and  all  the  arrangements 
completed,  and  notwithstanding  its  existence  was 
no  secret,  Gray  and  Wotton  still  continued  at  court, 
and  were  suffered,  without  molestation,  to  embrace 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them  of  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  holding 
daily  communication  with  the  other  conspirators. 
On  the  3th  of  October,  Wotton  wrote  again  to 
Waisingham,  informing  him  that  the  king  had 
determined  to  lead  his  forces  in  person  against 
Morton,  before  the  20th  of  October,  and  that 
Arran  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  court. 
If  any  attempt,  therefore,  he  added,  were  to  be 
made  against  Arran,  there  was  not  an  instant  to 
lose.t 

Elizabeth  waa  at  length  roused  into  action,  and 
throwing  off  her  assumed  coldness  and  reserve,  she 
ordered  her  ambassador  to  solicit  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  king,  and,  in  her  name,  to  demand 
that  Kerr  of  Fernyhirst,  the  murderer  of  Lord 
Rus*.ell,  should  forthwith  bo  delivered  into  her 
hands.  She  of  course  neither  wished  nor  expected 
that  this  demand  should  be  complied  with,  but  the 
refusal  would  afford  a  pretext  for  withdrawing 
Wotton  from  court,  when  the  time  should  come  for 
throwing  off  all  disguise  and  proceeding  to  carry 
the  plot  into  execution. 
All  things  being  now  in  readiness,  Elizabeth  at 
Return  of  the  length  gave  the  long-desired  pcr- 
bannaied  1"rd«-  mission  to  the  banished  lords  to 
set  forward  on  their  important  enterprise.  Angus. 
Mar,  and  Glammis,  were  then  in  London,  attended 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Balcanqucl;  but  before  setting  out  on 
their  journey,  they  engaged  in  a  solemn  exercise 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  at  Westminster,  and  im- 
plored, with  many  tears,  that  the  Almighty  would 
strengthen  them  for  their  undertaking,  and  grant 
them  success.  |  Having  reached  the  Borders,  they 
were  soon  joined  by  the  Hantiltons;  and  entering 
Scotland,  they  were  met  at  Kc'.so  by  Both  well, 
Home,  Weddcrburn,  Cessford,  and  other  barons 
and  gentlemen.  §  The  news  of  their  arrival  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  exultation.  The  king  him- 
self was  amongst  the  last  to  become  aware  of  what 
was  going  forward.  He  was  occupied  near  Hamil- 
ton, in  company  with  Wotton,  in  his  favourite 
pastime  of  the  chase,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  the  banished  lords  hnd  crossed  the 
Borders,  and  had  been  joined  by  Morton  with  all 
the  forces  at  his  command.  Not  less  alarmed  than 
surprised  by  this  information,  he  immediately  sent 
for  Arran,  and  returned  with  him  to  Stirling,  both 

•  State  Paper  Offif*.  "Wotton  to  Wulai.i-har.1,  22:sd  of 
September,  lo85,  Stirling ;  Tj:k-r,  vol.  vin.  p  237. 

r  Star*  Paper  Office,  YVottou  to  WuUinghum,  6th  0c- 
foi'i-r,  1585,  Stirling. 

;  C\iluVrwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  381 ;  alio  MS.  Ui*tory,  Ays- 
coujh.  4736,  fol.  1545. 
{  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  382. 


the  town  and  castlo  of  which  had  recently  been 
strongly  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  king  and 
court  in  perilous  emergencies.  In  the  meantime, 
Wotton  had  consummated  his  intrigues  in  Scotland 
by  a  plot  for  seizing  the  person  of  tho  king  in  the 
park  at  Stirling,  and  conveying  him  to  England  ; 
but  this  desigu  having  been  discovered,  the  king 
gave  orders  to  arrest  the  ambassador  in  his  house, 
intending  to  carry  him  along  with  tho  army,  which 
was  now  on  the  point  of  proceeding  against  Mor- 
ton, and  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage.  The  ambas- 
sador, however,  being  uppriscd  of  his  danger, 
escaped  during  the  night  on  a  fleet  horse  to  Ber- 
wick, whence  ho  wrote  to  Walsingham  and  the 
queen,  representing  that  having  been  informed  of 
the  king's  order  for  his  arrest,  he  had  judged  it 
better  for  her  majesty's  service  to  quit  Scotland 
than  by  remaining  to  "  bring  ruin  upon  the  com- 
mon cause."  •  He  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  alleging  the  return  of  Arran  to  court 
as  an  excuse  for  his  abrupt  departure. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  lords  advanced  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  issued  a  pro-  Th.  v  U«ue  a 
claraation  setting  forth  the  mo-  Lunation, 
tives  that  had  impelled  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  repair  to  the  king.  Theso  were  declared  to  be 
the  delivery  of  his  majesty  from  his  present  evil 
counsellors,  tho  restoration  of  tho  privileges  and 
independence  of  tho  Church,  tho  rescue  of  the 
country  from  the  grievous  oppressions  to  which  it 
had  been  so  long  subjected  through  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Arran,  and  the  preservation  of  amicable 
i  relations  with  England.  This  proclamation,  which 
I  was  published  everywhere  throughout  tho  king- 
j  dom,  called  on  men  of  all  ranks  both  in  the  towns 
and  iu  the  country  to  a*sist  in  the  enterprise, 
under  pain  of  being  reputed  "  partakers  and  main- 
tained of  all  vice  and  iniquity,  agisters  of  the 
traitorous  conspirators  aforesaid  [Arran  and  his 
coadjutors],  and  enemies  of  true  religion,  his 
majesty's  authority,  and  of  the  public  quietness 
betwixt  the  two  realms."  t 

The  court  was  now  in  great  consternation  and 
perplexity.  Arran  nud  Stewart  Con»ternntion 
accused  Gray  as  the  author  of  the  of  lUe  court- 
conspiracy,  and  importuned  the  king  to  send  for 
him  without  delay  and  put  him  to  death.  J  Gray, 
who  was  then  in  Perthshire  busily  engaged  in 
strengthening  and  organising  his  party,  boldly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  making  his  appearance 
before  tho  king,  repelled  with  feigned  indignation 
tho  accusation  of  Arran  and  his  brother,  and  de- 
fended himself  w  ith  such  courage  and  adroitness 
as  evidently  to  impress  the  loyal  mind  with  a 
conviction  of  his  innocence.  Arran  and  his  party 
were  now  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
resolved  to  assassinate  both  Gray  and  Bcilcuden  at 
the  first  opportunity,  should  it  even  be  in  presence 
of  the  king.§ 

•  State  Paper  OCi  n,  15th  CM..W.  15S5,  Berwick,  Wot- 
ton to  Elizabeth ;  suiue  to  Walsisighaiu. 
t  CulJerwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  388. 

X  Itelution  of  tho  Master  of  Gray,  by  Bunnatjnc  Club, 

p.  69.  ribid. 
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So  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  the  crisis,  1 
that  no  time  was  left  for  making  preparation  to 
defend  the  place.  Only  a  few  troops  hud  been  as- 
sembled, and  these  so  heartless  in  the  cause  that 
they  could  not  be  relied  on;  the  castle  had  not 
been  provisioned  for  a  siege,  and  so  strong  was  the 
current  of  popular  feeling  against  Arran  and  his 
faction,  that  the  hurried  and  feeble  efforts  made 
for  the  defence  were  secretly  thwarted  or  rendered 
ineffectual  by  those  to  whom  the  arrangements 
were  entrusted.  Meanwhile  the  lords,  who  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Stirling, 
pressed  forward  with  alacrity  towards  that  place, 
and,  at  the  head  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,* 
reached  Falkirk  on  the  .'list  of  October.  Next 
day  they  marched  forward  to  a  plate  called  St. 
Ninian's,  within  one  mile  of  Stirling,  where  they 
halted  and  made  preparations  to  offer  battle  to 
their  enemies.  The  king's  party,  however,  were 
in  no  condition  to  accept  the  challenge  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  open  field  ;  but  a  considerable  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William 
Stewart,  were  drawn  up  in  the  marke  t  place  within 
tho  town,  prepared  to  make  at  least  a  show  of  resist- 

The  lords  gain    a»cc-  Ratcs  wcl°  sliUt.  an<1 

possesion  of  Arran  undertook  to  defend  the 
Stilling.  bridge  that  led  to  the  town.  The 
lords  found  means,  however,  to  enter  during  the 
night  through  a  narrow  lane,  by  which  they  could 
only  pass  one  by  one,  and  thus  without  resistance 
obtained  possession  of  the  town.  Arran,  seeing 
that  all  was  over,  and  dreading  the  consequence  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  locked  the 
gate,  threw  the  keys  into  the  river,  and  fled  for 
his  life,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  individual 
of  his  suite.  Colonel  Stewart  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  repel  the  invaders  by  firing  upon  them 
as  they  entered  tlie  market  place ;  but  although 
the  army  of  the  lords  was  weakened  by  the  in- 
subordination of  tho  Borderers,  who  broke  their 
ranks  and  roamed  over  the  town  in  search  of  plun- 
der, yet  tho  forces  under  Stewart,  unsupported 
by  the  townspeople  and  lukewarm  in  the  cause, 
were  quickly  routed,  and  Stewart  himself,  hotly 
pursued,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle. t 
Montrose,  Crawford,  and  the  other  lords  of  Arran's 
faction  then  at  Stirling,  followed  his  example,  so 
that  the  place  was  crowded  to  excess  with  persons 
of  distinction,  including  many  of  both  parties.  J 

During  these  proceedings  the  moderation  of  the 
lords  was  conspicuous,  and  served  not  merely  to 
increase  their  popularity,  but  even  to  mollify  the 
resentment  of  the  king  himself.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  so  that  t  he 
fatal  casualties  on  both  sides  amounted  to  a  very 
inconsiderable  number.  §  Having  now  become 
masters  of  the  town,  the  lords  next  prepared  to 
lay  siege  to  the  cattle.    They  had  proceeded  so  far 

•  Cl.krwr.od.  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
t  ll.i.l.,  p.  :wo. 

I  lUtation  »f  the  Maitrr  of  Gray,  bv  Ba&r.atyno  Club, 
p.  GO. 

I  CalJ'TtvooJ,  vol.  ir.  pp.  390,  391. 


as  to  plant  their  banners  before  the  block-house  or 
principal  bastion,  when  the  king,  sensible  of  tho 
impossibility  of  making  a  successful  defence,  felt 
it  necessary  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
accordingly  sent  out  the  Master  of  Gray,  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the  object 
of  their  hostile  approach.  They  replied  in  sub- 
missive and  conciliatory  terms,  that  they  had  come 
to  offer  their  dutiful  *ervices  to  his  majesty:  they 
declared  "  that  nothing  was  more  dear  to  them 
than  the  king's  honour  and  safety,  but,  banished 
their  country,  robbed  of  their  estates,  their  friends 
cruelly  prosecuted,  and  all  access  to  his  majesty 
denied,  they  were  forced,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  ruin,  to  act  as  they  had  done;  yet,  if 
admitted  into  his  majesty's  presence,  they  would 
humbly  solicit  his  forgiveness."  James  consented 
to  an  interview,  which  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  refuse,  on  three  conditions:  first,  that  his  life, 
honour,  and  estate  should  be  preserved  ;  secondly, 
that  the  lives  of  Montrose,  Crawford,  and  Colonel 
Stewart  should  be  spared;  and  thirdly,  that  all 
matters  should  be  transacted  peaceably.*  To  tho 
first  of  these  conditions  the  lords  eagerly  con- 
sented, protesting  solemnly  that  they  never  had  any 
other  intention  than  to  preserve  his  majesty's  per- 
son, dignity,  and  estate,  and  to  deliver  his  majesty 
out  of  the  hands  of  such  as,  under  pretext  of  his 
name  and  authority,  had  oppressed  both  the  Church 
and  the  commonwealth,  and  exposed  to  danger 
both  his  life  and  his  crown.  As  to  the  second, 
they  replied  that  seeing  tho  persons  he  had  named 
had  troubled  and  oppressed  the  whole  nation,  they 
felt  bound  in  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  from  the 
love  they  bore  to  their  country,  to  seek  the  means 
of  delivering  them  up  to  public  justice,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  they  had  deserved.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  they  humbly  supplicated  his  majesty  that 
he  himself  should  take  order,  and  see  all  things 
conducted  peaceably  to  the  contentment  of  his 
subjects,  and  they  promised  him  all  aid  and  assist- 
ance, f  In  return  they  required  of  the  king  that 
he  would  consent  to  reform  the  corruptions  and 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth, by  the  evil  government  of  those  who 
had  abused  his  authority,  and  that  he  would  sub- 
scribe a  short  declaration  which  they  had  drawn 
up  to  that  effect.  They  further  required  that, 
for  their  own  security,  the  castles  and  strengths 
of  tho  realm,  together  with  the  persons  of  their 
enemies,  by  whom  the  king  was  then  surrounded, 
should  be  delivered  into  their  hands;  J  and, 
lastly,  that  the  king's  guard  should  be  changed, 
and  a  captain  appointed  of  their  nomination. 
However  unpalatable  to  James  Submtoion  of 
these  demands  might  be,  resist-  king, 
once  was  hopeless,  and  he  reluctantly  submitted. 
The  gates  of  the  castle  were  now  opened,  and  tho 
lords,  having  made  prisoners  of  the  Earls  of  Mon- 
trose, Crawford,  and  Rothes,  together  with  Lord 

•  Culderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  391.  f  Ibid. 

J  Ibid.  ;  nl*o  Notation  of  the  Master  of  Gray ;  ptpcrs  of 
the  Mii*l<T  of  Gray,  printed  by  the  15.uiuut>nc  Club,  p.  09. 
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Donne,  Sir  "William  Stewart,  and  other*,  were 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king.    The  scene 
•which  now  presented  itself  was  very  remarkable. 
Those  bold  barons  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
threatened  to  lay  siege  to  the  royal  residence,  and 
had  just,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  dictated  terms 
to  their  sovereign,  now  fell  on  their  knees  before 
him  and  implored  his  forgiveness.   Lord  Arbroath, 
as  first  in  rank,  being  nearly  related  to  the  sove- 
reign, spoke  for  all.    They  were  come,  he  said,  to 
offer  their  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  humbly  to 
implore  his  forgiveness  and  favour.    "My  lord," 
answered  the  king,  "  I  never  saw  you  before,  and  I 
must  confess  that  of  all  this  company  you  have 
been  mo*t  wronged.    You  were  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  queen,  my  mother,  and  in  my  minority, 
when  I  was  incapable  of  judging,  you  were  indeed 
hardiy  used.    As  for  the  rest  of  you,  did  not  your 
own  conduct  procure  your  sufferings?    And  as  for 
vou,  Francis"  (turning  to  Bothwell),  "who  has 
stirred  up  your  unquiet  spirit  to  come  in  arms 
against  your  prince?    "When  did  I  ever  wrong 
thee  ?    Yet,  as  I  believe,  none  of  you  meant  any 
harm  to  my  person,  I  give  you  all  my  hand  and 
heart  ;  I  will  remember  nothing  that  is  past,  pro- 
vided that  for  the  future  you  behave  as  dutiful 
subjects.*     A  pardon  was  then  granted  them 
in  the  most  ample  form,  and  all  their  measures 
which  had  led  to  this  pacification  were  declared  to 
be  loyal  and  acceptable  service  to  then:  prince.t 
Next  day  this  remission  and  declaration  were 
publicly  proclaimed;  and  the  lords, availing  them- 
selves of  the  victory  they  had  achieved,  assumed 
at  once  the  functions  of  government.    By  their 
A  nan  pro-     order,  and  in  the  king's  name, 
claimed  a.  traitor.  Arran  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
in  the  market-place;  the  king's  guard  was  changed, 
o:;d   the   command   of  it  taken    from  Colonel 
Stewart  and  conferred  on  the  Master  of  Glatnmis; 
Lord  Arbroath  was  appointed  Governor  of  Dun- 
barton  Castle,  and  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Montrose  were  committed  to  his  custody;  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  delivered  to  the  keeping 
of  Sir  James  Home,  of  Coldingknowes,  Tantallon 
to  Angus,  and  Stirling  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
A  parliament  was  now  summoned  to  meet  at 
Meeting  of     Linlithgow,  in  which  the  royal  par- 
parliament,     don  granted  to  the  returned  lords 
was  ratified  and  confirmed,  the  decrees  of  forfeiture 
formerly  passed  against  them  were  annulled,  and 
t!.ev  were  fully  reinstated  in  all  their  honours  and 
possessions ;  while  Arran  was  declared  a  public 
enemy,  and  stripped  of  his  title,  which  reverted  to 
the  representative  of  its  former  owner.    Under  his 
original  designation  of  Captain  James  Stewart, 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained,  he  took  refuge 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  western  coast,  and 
skulked  abroad,  nnhonoured  and  unpitied,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  ignominious  existence.  No 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  apprehend 

•  S.-otttNn-ood,  pp-  342,  313. 

t  Ifehtion  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  p.  r.l ;  Tytlcr,  vol. 
vi.;.  r.  212. 


and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the  many  enormous 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  during  the 
dismal  period  of  his  iniquitous  administration  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  king 
still  cherished  for  him  an  undiminished  affection, 
and  was  not  without  hope  that  some  new  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  fortuno  might  once  more  restore  him 
to  power.  This  may  he  justly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  vacant  by  the 
expulsion  of  Arran,  was  not  filled  up ;  but  the  duties 
of  that  high  functionary  were  devolved  in  the  mean- 
time on  Maitland  the  secretary,  under  the  title  of 
rice-chancellor,  without  doubt  in  tho  expectation 
of  Arran's  speedy  return.* 

Contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  made  with 
the  king  by  the  lords  on  their  return,  nothing  was 
done  in  this  parliament  towards  redressing  the 
grievances  of  the  Church.  James  was  as  resolutely 
bent  as  ever  on  upholding  the  late  arbitrary  enact- 
ments; and  the  lords,  apparently  contented  with 
their  own  restoration  to  their  honours  and  estates, 
basely  stooped  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
king,  not  merely  by  letting  slip  an  opportunity  so 
favourable  for  securing  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
but  even  by  acquiescing  in  the  continued  enforce- 
ment, under  the  renewed  authority  of  parliament, 
of  the  most  tyrannical  laws,  by  which  so  many  of 
the  distinguished  miuistcrs  who  had  been  their 
own  companions  in  exile  were  persecuted  and 
oppressed. 

In  tho  meantime,  the  Master  of  Gray  had  lost 
no  time  in  conveying  to  Elizabeth,  her  Secretary 
Walsingham,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  of  the  triumphant  success  of  the 
conspiracy ;  and,  in  his  letter  to  Walsingham,  ho 
as.iuied  him  that  if  Elizabeth  would  now  send  an 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  the  league  between  the  two 
kingdoms  would,  without  further  delay,  he  con- 
eluded  to  her  entire  satisfaction. f  Sir  William 
Knollis  was  hclccted  for  this  important  mission, 
and  was  forthwith  accredited  to  the  Scottish  court. 
On  the  23rd  of  November  ho  had  audience  of 
the  king  at  Linlithgow.  James  received  him  with 
much  courtesy  and  many  professions  of  devotion  to 
tho  queen  his  mistress.  Ho  expressed  himself 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  proposed  league,  which 
he  professed  his  readiness  to  conclude  without 
delay;  and  declared  that  although  the  invasion 
of  Angus  and  his  friends  had  at  lirst  excited  his 
displeasure,  their  demeanour  had  subsequently 
been  such  that  he  had  becomo  perfectly  reconciled 
to  them,  and  had  cause  rather  to  bless  God  that  so 
great  a  revolution  had  been  effected  without  blood- 
shed than  to  regret  what  had  taken  place.  Knollis, 
in  his  official  letter  to  Walsingham,  declares  that 
he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
king;  that  he  and  tho  lords  appeared  to  be  on 
friendly  and  confidential  terms ;  that  he  was  under 
no  restraint,  but  was  in  tho  daily  habit  of  hunting 
with  a  few  attendants ;  and  that  as  Arran  was  now 

*  McCrk-'e  Life  of  Mclvil,  p.  3-jl. 
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out  of  the  way,  and  Montrose,  Crawford,  and  the 
rest  of  that  party  wero  in  custody,  no  apprehension 
of  any  sudden  change  seemed  to  exist.* 

Shortly  afterwards,  James  dispatched  Sir  "Wil- 
KmWuy      l'am  Keith  with  a  messago  to  the 

of  Kandol'ph.  English  queen,  requesting  her  to 
•end  an  ambassador  to  Scotland  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  kingdoms.f  Randolph,  who  had 
already  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Scottish 
affairs,was  charged  with  this  important  commission, 
and  in  a  few  days  onco  more  made  his  appearance 
at  the  Scottish  court.  Short  however  as  tho  in- 
terval was,  he  found  on  his  arrival  that  he  was 
likely  to  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  he 
had  not  anticipated.  An  ambassador  from  France 
had  just  arrived,  bringing  with  him,  as  was  re- 
ported, a  cargo  of  French  crowns,  whose  suspected 
destination  could  not  fail  to  give  considerable 
uneasiness  to  tho  English  envoy.  Popery  was 
still  straggling  to  regain  a  footing  in  the  country  ; 
the  emissaries  of  the  imprisoned  queen  wero  carry- 
ing on  their  secret  machinations  in  connection 
with  their  party  in  England;  Holt  and  other 
Jesuits  continued  to  lurk  in  tho  country,  under 
the  protection  of  Huntley,  Montrose,  Crawford, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  j  and  Morton, 
emboldened  by  his  lato  success,  publicly  testified 
his  adherence  to  popery,  and  shocked  tho  whole 
Protestant  community  by  causing  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated in  tho  Provost  Church  of  Lincludcn.J  All 
these  circumstances  contributed  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  tho  ambassador  in  the  king's  sincerity  ; 
nor  were  his  doubts  altogether  removed  by  the 
prompt  arrest  of  Morton,  and  his  imprisonment,  by 
order  of  the  king,  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

Randolph  had  been  instructed  to  congratulate 
James,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  on 
the  tranquillity  which  then  prevailed  in  his  domi- 
nions, to  signify  her  desire  to  prosecute  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  permanent  religious  league  betw  een 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  caution  him  to  beware  of 
French  intrigue.  He  was  further  commanded  to 
insist  on  the  delivering  up  of  Fernyhirst,  as  well 
as  of  Holt  and  the  other  Jesuits,  who  were  still 
harboured  in  Scotland  ;  to  advise  the  rigorous  pro- 
secution of  Morton  for  his  late  offence;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  severest  proceedings  against  Arran, 
who  was  still  at  large,  though  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
In  return  for  the  king's  compliance  with  these 
demands,  Elizabeth  promised  to  bestow  on  him  an 
annual  pension,  and  solemnly  to  engage  by  a  deed 
under  her  hand  and  seal  to  suffer  no  attempt  to  be 
made  to  prejudice  or  set  aside  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  England.  § 

♦  State  Taper  Office.  Mr.  William  Knollis  to  Wnlnin?- 
hnm,  I,itb?ow,  23rd  November,  15S5;  J'ytlor,  vol.  viii. 
p.  243. 
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On  tho  third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  ambos- 
sador  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  found  the 
king  full  of  professions  of  affection  for  his  sister, 
whose  advice  he  declared  his  readiness  to  follow,  as 
the  best  that  could  be  given ;  and  although,  as 
Randolph  afterwards  learned  from  Mai t land,  the 
secretary,  and  Ikllenden,  the  justice-clerk,  very 
tempting  offers  had  been  made  by  France,  and  tho 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  king  were  at  that  time 
unusually  urgent,  tho  ambassador  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  signature  of  James  to  the  league 
with  England,  and  transmitted  it  to  Elizabeth  for 
her  ratification.* 

Thomas  Millcs,  the  ambassador's  assistant  and 
secretary,  was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  this  im- 
portant document.  He  waa  at  the  same  time 
instructed  to  communicate  to  Elizabeth  information 
of  a  plot  against  her  life,  which  was  then  being 
concocted  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  to 
warn  her  to  be  upon  her  guard.  Randolph  wrote 
also  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham  on  the  subject; 
but,  apparently  unwilling  to  commit  to  writing  such 
particulars  as  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  referred 
them  to  Milles  for  further  information.  That 
something  very  alarming  wo*  in  agitation  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  matter  is  involved  in  mys- 
tery ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  con- 
spiracy formed  part  of  the  plans  of  the  popish 
league,  whose  ramifications  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  In  Randolph's  letter  to  Wulsing- 
ham,  he  evinces  his  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
threatened  danger  in  these  significant  terms: — 
"  The  men,  and  perchance  tho  women,  are  yet 
living,  and  their  hearts  and  minds  all  one,  that 
devised  or  procured  the  devilish  mischiefs  that 
hitherto,  by  God's  providence,  she  hath  escaped. 
You  have  heard,  both  out  of  Spain  and  France, 
what  is  to  be  doubted  out  of  the  Low  Countries. 
I  have  seen  what  warning  hath  been  given  for  her 
majesty  to  look  unto  herself;  and,  in  tho  presence 
of  God,  I  fear  as  much  despite  and  devilishness 
from  hence  as  from  them  all;  though  I  judge  the 
king  as  free  as  myself,  and  could  himself  be  content 
that  ho  were  out  of  this  country,"  f  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  all  these  secret  machina- 
tions, by  which  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  kept  in 
almost  perpetual  disquietude,  wero  in  part  the  fruit 
of  her  own  persevering  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  injus- 
tice to  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  so  surely  docs  iniquity 
bring  along  with  it  its  own  punishment. 

The  inveterate  insincerity  and  dissimulation  of 
the  English  queen  were  on  this  occasion  again  dis- 
played in  her  treatment  of  the  young  king,  with 
whom  we  might  suppose  she  was  now  on  terms  of 
strict  and  confidential  friendship.  Having  ob- 
tained his  signature  to  the  league,  which  she  had 
so  much  at  heart,  she  now  threw  off  the  mask  of 
affectionate  regard  which  she  had  assumed  with  a 
view  to  (latter  him  into  compliance,  and  meanly 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  l»t  April,  1586,  Ran- 
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Tiolated  the  promise  of  pecuniary  aid  made  by 
her  ambassador  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  large 
offers  made  by  France.  On  the  return  of  Mi  lies 
■with  the  treaty  of  the  league,  to  which  Elizabeth 
had  adhibited  her  signature,  he  brought  with  him 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  queen  to  James,  ex- 
pressed in  such  harsh  and  contemptuous  terms  as 
excited  his  violent  resentment ;  *  while,  to  add  to 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  he  found  that  the 
pension,  which, according  to  the  promise  of  Wotton, 
should  have  been  twenty  thousand  crowns,  had 
now  sunk  to  four  thousand  pounds.  Such  were 
the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  young  king, 
that  he  strongly  expressed  his  regret  at  having 
subscribed  the  treaty,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  ambassador  to  abide  by  his  en- 
gagements. 

All  obstacles,  however,  being  at  length  sur- 
Conrluftion  of  mounted,  the  ambassador  took  his 
the  league,  departure,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  negotiations  were  finally  concluded  by  com- 
missioners from  both  kingdoms,  who  met  at  Berwick 
on  the  19th  June.t  By  this  treaty,  which  was 
declared  to  be  offensive  and  defensive,  the  high 
contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  defend  the 
evangelic  religion,  as  professed  in  both  countries, 
against  all  adversaries,  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
vious league  to  the  contrary.  In  case  of  either 
country  being  invaded,  it  was  stipulated  that  no 
assistance  should  be  given  by  the  other  to  tho 
invader,  notwithstanding  any  alliance  that  may 
have  formerly  existed  between  them.  If  England 
should  be  invaded  in  any  part  remote  from  Scot- 
land, it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of  Scots,  at  the 
request  of  the  Queen  of  England,  should  send  to 
her  assistance,  but  at  her  expense,  a  body  of  forces 
sot  exceeding  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thou- 
sand foot ;  and  if  Scotland  should  be  invaded, 
Elizabeth  engaged  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
James  three  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot. 
In  the  event  of  England  being  invaded  at  any  point 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Scottish  Borders,  it  was 
stipulated  that  James  should  assemble  his  whole 
forces,  and  take  tho  field  against  the  invader,  in  the 
same  manner  as  ho  would  do  in  the  defence  of  his 
own  country.  If  Ireland  should  be  attacked,  all 
Scottish  subjects  were  to  be  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  rebellion,  from  passing  over  into  that  country  to 
assist  the  queen's  enemies.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  all  rebels  harboured  within  eithor  country 
should  either  be  delivered  up  or  expelled  from  the 
kingdom ;  that  no  agreement  should  be  contracted 
by  either  party  with  any  foreign  state  in  contra- 
vention of  this  treaty  ;  that  all  former  treaties  of 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms  should  continue 
in  force ;  and  that,  on  the  king's  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  this  league  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.} 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  WaUin*- 
ham,  13th  May,  16S6,  Edinburgh ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  249. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  587. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  important  contract,  which 
was  proclaimed  at  Berwick  on  the  5th  July,  gave 
sincere  satisfaction  to  the  English  queen;  as  it  not 
only  afforded  her  a  great  security  against  foreign 
invasion,  and  freed  her  from  that  perpetual  source 
of  inquietude — the  dread  of  the  ascendancy  of 
French  influence  in  Scotland,  but  completely  sepa- 
rated James  from  his  mother.  James,  at  the  same 
time,  was  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Elizabeth,  written  with  her  own  hand,  in  which  she 
assured  him  that  she  would  suffer  no  step  to  be 
taken  which  might  derogate  in  any  degree  from 
his  right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown.* 

At  the  intercession  of  Elizabeth,  through  Ran- 
dolph, her  ambassador,  James,  about  this  time, 
astonished  and  shocked  the  whole  nation  by  the 
recall  and  pardon  of  Archibuld  llec.W 
Douglas,  who  had  fled  into  Eng.  of  An-hiiutld 
land  about  six  years  before,  on  l>°»sh»s. 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the 
king's  father.  That  he  had  fort-known  and  con- 
cealed that  crime  he  himself  admitted;  that  he 
was  actually  present  at  its  perpetration  was 
asserted  by  his  own  servant.  Binnic,  when  on  the 
scaffold,  who  declared  that  his  master  returned 
home  after  tho  explosion  covered  with  soil  and 
dust.  James  had  often  required  Elizabeth  to  de- 
liver him  up,  but  in  vain.  lie  had  been  for  some 
timo  imprisoned  by  her,  but  ultimately  acquired 
her  favour  and  confidence  by  betraying  the  secrets 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  by  whom  ho  had  been  trusted 
and  employed  ;  and  Elizabeth  now  interceded  for 
his  recall,  that  he  might  employ  his  influence  at 
the  Scottish  court  to  counteract  that  of  the  captive 
queen  and  her  partisans.  Having  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  return,  he  brought  to  him  a 
letter  written  by  Elizabeth  in  his  favour, f  and  was 
treated  not  merely  with  forbearance,  but  with 
courtesy  and  kindness.  It  is  not  easy  to  penctrato 
James's  motives  for  his  extraordinary  and  unna- 
tural conduct  in  this  affair;  but  the  worst  has  yet 
to  be  told.  After  perusing  Elizabeth's  letter,  James 
ordered  all  the  courtiers  present  to  retire,  that  he 
might  hold  a  prirntc  conversation  with  Douglas  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder.  "  At  your  departure," 
said  the  king,  "  I  was  your  enemy,  and  now  at 
your  returning  I  am  and  shall  be  your  friend. 
Yon  are  not  ignorant  what  the  laws  of  this  realm 
are,  and  what  best  may  agree  with  your  honour  to 
be  done  for  your  surety.  I  must  confess  her  ma- 
jesty's request  in  your  favour  to  be  honourable  and 
favourable,  and  your  desire  to  have  come  by  assize  { 
to  be  honest ;  and  I  myself  do  believe  that  you  are 
innocent  of  my  father's  murder,  except  in  fore- 
knowledge and  concealing — a  fault  so  common  in 
those  days  that  no  man  of  any  deuling  could 
misknau  ;$  and  yet  so  perilous  to  be  revealed,  in 
respect  of  all  the  actors  of  that  tragedy,  that  no 

•  SpottUwood,  p.  3-51. 
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man,  without  extreme  danger,  could  utter  any 
speech  thereof,  because  they  did  wo  it,  and  could 
not  amend  it ;  and  therefore  I  will  impute  unto 
you  neither  foreknowlcdgo  nor  couccaling,  and 
desire  that  you  will  advise  with  my  secretary  what 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  my  honour  and  your 
surety  in  trial,  and  it  Khali  be  performed."  * 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  advising  with  the 
secretary,  under  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to 
His  tri  il       terminate.    Douglas  was  brought 

and  acquittal,  to  a  pretended  trial,  in  which  all 
the  forms  of  justice  were  utterly  disregarded.  He 
was  allowed  to  frame  his  own  accusation,  and  to 
choose  his  own  a-ssizc  ;  ho  appears  even  to  have 
been  the  only  witness  examined,  and  no  questions 
were  asked  but  such  as  had  been  previously  agreed 
on  with  the  accused  himself. f  He  was  of  course 
acquitted,  and  was  not  only  received  into  the  king's 
confidence  and  friendship,  but  subsequently  restored 
to  his  rank  and  estate,  and  sent  back  to  the  court 
of  England  in  the  quality  of  ambassador. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  tho  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scots,  whom  we  have  so  long  left  almost 
unnoticed  in  her  cruel  captivity.  A  victim  to 
the  mean  jealousy,  selfishness,  and  implacable  ma- 
lignity of  Elizabeth,  she  had,  contrary  to  every 
sentiment  of  humanity,  and  every  principle  of 
justice  and  international  law,  been  now  detained  a 
close  prisoner  for  nineteen  years  in  various  parts  of 
England,  not  unfrcquently  under  the  most  painful 
restrictions,  and  in  mansions  so  inhospitable  as 
scarcely  to  be  fit  for  the  residence  of  human  beings. 
During  that  long  period  she  had  been  subjected  to 
mortifications,  privations,  and  indignities  without 
number,  and  incessantly  tantalized  by  pretended 
negotiations,  holding  out  hopes  of  liberty  fore- 
doomed to  end  in  disappointment.  She  was  now- 
past  the  prime  of  life;  her  long  confinement  and 
Mi  l.in  holy  continual  anxieties  had  broken  her 
ffMnliiiou  of  health;  the  want  of  exercise  and 
a  chronic  rheumatism,  induced  by 
the  coldness  of  the  apartments  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned,  had  so  far  deprived  her  of  tho  use  of 
her  limbs  that  she  could  not  walk  without  assist- 
ance ;t  and  the  energy  of  her  mind,  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  was  rapidly 
giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
misfortunes,  cares,  and  sorrows.  That  sho  was, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  captivity,  a 
(source  of  anxiety  and  alarm  to  the  English  queen, 
was  only  what  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. An  independent  sovereign,  unjustly  de- 
tained a  prisoner  within  the  dominions  of  another, 
she  obeyed  one  of  the  first  instincts  of  human 
nature  in  endeavouring  to  effect  her  escape  ;  ren- 
dered comparatively  impotent  by  the  restraint 
under  which  she  was  placed,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  that  her  friends,  and  all  whom  the  common 

*  MS.  Lctlrr.  State  P.iiwr  Ofii.  c.  Anhiu.ilJ  Douglas  to 
VuMiichi.m,  Gih  May,  15*0. 

t  CuluVrwuod,  vol.  iv.  p.  587. 

♦  MS.  Lrii\A\  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  fol.  333;  Tytlcr, 
vol.  viii.  p.  312. 


sentiments  of  justico  and  humanity  prompted  tc 
commiserate  her  condition,  should  exert  them- 
selves to  procure  her  liberation  ;  disgusted  with 
fruitless  attempts  at  treaty,  weary  of  concessions 
which  only  deepened  her  humiliation,  and  hopeless 
of  obtaining  release  by  appeals  to  cither  the  justice 
or  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth,  she  had  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  power  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  help  her ;  nor  can  Mary 
reasonably  be  blamed  if,  in  order  to  regain  her 
freedom,  she  had  encouraged  or  even  solicited  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom.  The  danger  to  which 
the  government  of  the  English  queen  was  thus 
exposed,  the  consequent  embarrassments  in  which 
she  was  involved,  and  the  continual  perturbation  by 
which  her  life  was  embittered,  though  the  natural 
fruits  of  her  own  flagitious  conduct,  intensified  her 
hatred  of  the  unhappy  queen,  and  led  her  at  an 
early  period,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  seek  relief  by  de- 
priving her  of  life.  Such  was  the  engrossing  self- 
ishness of  Elizabeth's  character,  that  it  seems 
frequently  to  have  extinguished  within  her  all 
sense  of  justice,  and  to  have  blinded  her  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  her  eagerness  to 
gratify  her  own  desires,  she  forgot  that  others 
had  rights  as  well  as  herself,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mary,  was  guilty  at  once  of  the  wickedness  and  the 
fully  of  first  inflicting  on  unmerited  injury,  and 
then  regarding  with  indignant  astonishment,  and 
punishing  as  a  crime,  the  attempt  to  escape,  or  the 
natural  impulse  to  resent  it.  Unfortunately  for 
Mary,  nearly  every  attempt  made  in  her  favour 
by  foreign  powers  aimed  also  at  the  restoration  of 
popery  in  England.  This  enlisted  against  her  the 
whole  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  kingdom,  and 
thus  strengthened  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers,  and  encouraged  them  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  measures.  Still  more  disastrous  was  it  that 
the  futiatical  zeal  of  some  of  her  supporters  should 
have  prompted  them  to  embark  in  tho  criminal 
enterprise  of  attempting  to  assassinate  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  raise  Mary  to  tho  throne  of  that 
kingdom. 

Ever  «nce  the  agitation  of  "  tho  great  matter," 
during  the  regency  of  Mar,  the  desire  of  getting 
rid  of  her  prisoner  by  death  had  been  cherished 
by  Elizabeth,  and  numerous  consultations  on  this 
dark  subject  had  taken  place  between  her  and  her 
ministers,  who  at  length,  with  an  ungenerous,  fore- 
casting policy,  began  to  pave  the  way  for  bringing 
about  the  object  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  league  with 
Scotland  was  eagerly  sought  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  inasmuch  as  it  would  effectually  separate 
Mary  from  her  son;  that  the  Bamc  end  was  in 
view  in  the  earnest  intcrceesion  of  Elizabeth  fur 
the  recall  and  pardon  of  Archibald  Douglas,  who, 
having  betrayed  tho  secrets  of  the  captive  queen, 
now  offered  to  consummate  his  villainy  by  pro- 
moting the  design  for  her  destruction  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  iniquitous  measure  recently  passed  by  the 
parliament  was  unmistakeably  intended  to  effect 
the  final  ruin  of  tho  unfortunate  princess,  by  rcn- 
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dering  her  responsible  for  the  crime*  of  others, 
though  perpetrated  -without  her  knowledge  or 
consent. 

By  means  of  the  abominable  system  of  espionage, 
which  in  this  age  was  reckoned  a  necessary  append- 
age of  government,  "Walsingham  about  this  time 
detected  the  existence  of  two  distinct  thongh  com- 
bined plots — one  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
the  other  for  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  the  de- 
thronement of  Elizabeth,  and  the  re-establishmcut 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England;  and  the  real 
or  imputed  implication  of  Mary  in  the  guilt  of 
both,  at  length  ushered  in  the  last  scene  in  the 
long-protracted  drama  of  her  tragical  suffering*. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
involved  and  complicated  details  of  these  plots, 
■which,  from  the  secrecy  with  which  they  were 
carried  on,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them, 
some  of  whom  were  implicated  in  both,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  impossibility  of  separating  truth 
from  falsehood,  amidst  varying  and  sometimes  con- 
victing statements,  were  not  well  understood  even 
br  contemporaries,  and  have  been  recorded  with  no 
-ttle  variety  by  historians.  It  is  said  that  three 
priests — Dr.  Gifford,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgson 
—belonging  to  the  English  Jesuit  seminary  at 
Rheims,  having  adopted  the  blasphemous  notion 
that  the  papal  bull  by  which  Elizabeth  was  ex- 
communicated was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
had  instilled  this  impious  doctrine  into  the  mind 
of  John  Savage,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  arm  v.  a 
farious  bigot,  and  a  man  of  reckless  bravery;  whom 
they  induced  to  believe  that  the  assassination  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic  was  a  most  meritorious 
action  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  would  insure  him 
who  accomplished  or  even  attempted  it  an  eternal 
crown  of  glory.  The  distempered  mind  of  Savage 
being  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  he  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath 
to  put  the  queen  to  death,  and  immediately  pre- 
pared to  return  to  England  to  execute  his  design.' 
It  wis  arranged  that  he  should  station  himself  in 
a  gkHery  through  which  tho  queen  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  to  chapel,  and  there  cither  stab 
her  with  a  poniard  or  shoot  her  with  a  pistol  5  or, 
if  jadged  more  convenient,  he  was  to  attack  her 
when  walking  in  her  garden,  or  when  taking  the 
air  attended  only  by  her  women. t 

In  the  meantime,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  the 
Project  of      8ame  8cn"nary>  returned  to  France, 
BalUrd  for  the  *ftcr  having  travelled,  under  dif- 

isravion  of  fcrent  disguises,  for  five  or  six 
KorUnd.  yCar8  among  the  Catholics  in  va- 
rious part*  of  England  and  Scotland,  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  their  faith,  and  confirming 
them  in  their  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  whom  they 
esteemed  the  most  formidable  heretic  of  their  day. 
Ia  these  peregrinations  he  had  observed  that  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  institutions 

*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  601 ;  and  MS.  Britiih  Museum,  Cali- 
jruU,  e.  ix.,  fol.  '_'90,  Savage's  Confession ;  Tytler,  vol.  riii. 
p.  2C2. 

t  Howell,  vol.  i.  pp.  1130,  1131. 
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under  which  they  lived  prevailed  amongst  the 
Catholics,  and  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  they 
wanted  only  a  competent  leader,  with  a  little  aid 
and  encouragement  from  their  brethren  abroad,  to 
induce  them  to  rise  iti  open  rebellion.  Pondering 
over  these  impressions,  and  stimulated  by  an 
ardent  zeal  to  crush  Protestantism  in  what  was 
regarded  as  its  stronghold,  he  formed  the  project 
of  invading  England,  overturning  the  government 
of  Elizabeth,  and  re-establishing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Full  of  this  scheme,  he  consulted 
with  tho  Spanish  ambassador,  Mcndoza,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  from  whom  he  received  ample  en- 
couragement, and  some  assurance  of  support  from 
the  King  of  Spain  nnd  the  Duke  of  Guise.  But 
Charles  Paget,  an  Englishman  and  a  zealous  Ca- 
tholic, to  whom  ho  also  broached  tho  enterprise, 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  no  attempt  of 
tho  kind  could  be  successful  until  Elizabeth  should 
be  removed  and  Mary  set  at  liberty.  Ballard,  in 
consequence,  returned  to  England  under  tho  as- 
sumed name  of  Captain  Fortescue,  to  renew  his 
intrigues,  and,  if  possible,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution  which  ho  had  projected. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  imparted  his 
design  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Derbyshire, 
possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  imbued  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  tho  Catholic  religion,  and  devoted  to  tho 
cause  of  the  captive  queen.  This  gentleman, 
during  a  residence  in  France,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  that  country,  by  whom 
he  had  been  furnished  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Mury,  as  a  person  in  whom  she  might  con- 
fide, and  who  was  well  qualified  to  be  of  service  in 
her  cause.  He  had  also  been  recommended  to  her 
by  Thomas  Morgan,  her  agent  on  the  continent, 
who  was  at  this  period  suffering  imprisonment  in 
France,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Throck- 
morton's conspiracy.  Mary,  in  consequence,  wrote 
to  him  a  confidential  letter  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  timo  employed  him  to  manage 
her  foreign  correspondence,  and  to  supply  her  with 
secret  intelligence*  The  increasing  vigilance  of 
her  keepers,  however,  had  latterly  compelled  him, 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to  desist  from 
these  offices,  thongh  he  was  still  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  her  interest.  He  cordially  approved  of 
Hallard's  project,  but  strongly  expressed  the  samo 
opinion  entertained  by  Paget— that  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  success  first  to  get  rid  of  Eliza- 
beth. Ballard  assured  him  that  that  important 
preliminary  would  soon  be  accomplished,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  Savage's  vow,  who  was  then 
in  London  watching  an  opportunity  to  effect  his 
purpose.  Babington  expressed  lively  satisfaction 
with  this  information,  but  suggested  that  such  an 
enterprise  was  far  too  important  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual.  He  Uubington's 
therefore  proposed  to  associate  five  conspiracy, 
other  gentlemen  with  Savage  in  this  hazardous 

•  Hardwicke's  Pnpcrs,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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attempt,  on  which  such  momentous  consequences 
appeared  to  hang ;  and  Ballard  having  acquiesced 
in  this  proposal,  they  began  to  look  around  them 
for  fit  instruments  to  perpetrate  their  atrocious 
design.  They  were  not  long  in  finding  five  persons 
on  whose  secrecy  and  courage  they  could  place 
reliance,  and  who  were  willing  to  unite  with  Sa- 
vage in  this  daring  and  perilous  adventure.  These 
were  Barnwell,  of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland; 
Abingdon,  son  of  the  late  cofferer  of  the  royal 
household ;  Charnock,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire  ;* 
Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
one  of  the  queen's  band  of  gentleman  pensioners  ; 
and  Chidiock  Titchbourne,  a  gentleman  of  South- 
ampton. The  conspirators  held  frequent  secret 
deliberations,  at  which  they  maturely  discussed 
their  plans  of  procedure,  and  assigned  to  each  his 
separate  part  in  the  tragic  drama.  Babington 
himself  undertook  to  conduct  the  project  for  the 
liberation  of  Mary.  In  this  he  was  to  be  assisted 
by  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  tho  lord  of  the 
same  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Robert  Gage,  John 
Trovers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry  Doune, — all  of 
them  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  united  together  by 
the  ties  of  private  friendship  and  coincident  xeal  in 
the  cause  of  their  common  faith.  It  was  arranged 
that,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  queen's  assassination, 
Babington  and  his  coadjutors  should  attempt  the 
rescue  of  Mary,  by  attacking  her  guards  with  a 
party  of  a  hundred  horso  when  she  should  be 
taking  an  airing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  project  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England  was  resumed  by  Spain  and  France, 
in  conjunction  with  Mary's  friends  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  though,  from  tho  rigid 
surveillance  under  which  she  was  placed  since  she 
had  passed  into  the  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
Mary's  facilities  for  corresponding  with  her  friends 
abroad  had  been  greatly  restricted,  she  had  never 
ceased  to  countenance  and  encourage  that  enter- 
prise ;  and  at  this  time  she  found  means  to  address 
a  letter  to  Charles  Paget,  giving  minute  details  as 
to  what  she  considered  the  most  likely  methods  of 
attaining  their  object.  As  this  letter  furnishes 
the  most  faithful  and  graphic  delineation  which 
we  possess  of  tho  features  of  this  great  plot,  we 
shall  give  some  extracts  serving  to  throw  light  on 
the  complications  of  this  remarkable  period.  "  I 
have  been,"  she  soys,  "  since  the  departure  from 
Wingfield,  so  wholly  without  all  intelligence  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  not  knowing  the  present  state 
thereof,  it  is  very  difficult  for  mo  to  establish  any 
certain  course  for  re-establishing  the  same  on  this 
side ;  and  mcthinks  I  can  see  no  other  means  to 
that  end,  except  the  King  of  Spain,  now  being 
pricked  in  his  particular  by  the  attempt  made  on 
Holland  and  the  course  of  Drake,  would  take 
revenge  against  the  Queen  of  England ;  whilst 
France,  occupied  as  it  is,  cannot  help  her ;  wherefore 
I  desire  that  vou  should  essay,  cither  by  the  Lord 
Paget,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  or  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  to  discover  clearly  if  the  said  King  of 
•  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 


Spain  hath  intention  to  set  on  England.  *  *  *  In 
case  that  he  deliberate  to  set  on  the  Queen  of 
England,  esteeming  it  most  necessary  that  he 
assure  himself  also  of  Scotland,  either  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  said  enterprise,  or  at  the  least  to 
hold  that  country  so  bridled  that  it  serve  not  his 
enemy,  I  have  thought  good  that  you  enter  with 
the  ambassador  of  Spain  in  these  overtures  follow- 
ing: to  wit — that  I  shall  travel  by  all  means  to  make 
my  son  enter  in  the  said  enterprise ;  and  if  he  cannot 
be  persuaded  thereunto,  that  I  shall  dress  a  secret 
strait  league  among  tho  principal  Catholic  lords  of 
that  country  and  their  adherents,  to  be  joined  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  execute  at  his  devotiou 
what  of  their  parts  shall  be  thought  meet  for  ad- 
vancing of  the  said  enterprise ;  so  being  tbey  may 
have  such  succours  of  men  and  money  as  they  will 
ask,  which,  I  am  sure,  shall  not  be  very  chargeable, 
having  men  enough  within  the  country,  and  little 
money  stretching  far  and  doing  much  there.  More- 
over, I  shall  dress  the  means  to  make  my  son  be 
delivered  in  the  hands  of  the  said  King  of  Spain, 
or  in  the  Pope's,  as  best  by  them  shall  be  thought 
good ;  but  with  paction  and  promise  to  set  him  at 
liberty  whensoever  I  shall  so  desire,  or  that,  after 
my  death,  being  Catholic,  he  shall  desire  again  to 
repair  to  this  isle.  •  •  "  This  is  the  best  hostage 
that  I  and  the  said  lords  of  Scotland  can  give  to 
the  King  of  Spain  for  performance  of  that  which 
may  depend  on  them  in  the  said  enterprise.  But 
withal  must  there  be  a  regent  established  in  Scot- 
land that  [may]  have  commission  and  power  of  mo 
and  my  son  (whom  it  shall  be  easy  to  make  pass 
the  same,  he  being  once  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
lords)  to  govern  the  country  in  his  absence;  for 
which  office  I  find  none  so  fit  as  the  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  as  well  for  the  rank  of  his  house  as  for 
his  manhood  and  wisdom ;  and  to  shun  all  jealousy 
of  the  rest,  and  to  strengthen  him  the  more,  he  must 
have  a  council  appointed  him  of  the  principal  lords, 
without  whom  he  shall  be  bound  not  to  ordain 
anything  of  importance.  I  should  think  myself 
most  obliged  to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  receive  my  son,  to  make  him  be 
instructed  and  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  is  tho  thing  in  tho  world  I  most  desire, 
affecting  a  great  deal  rather  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  than  to  see  him  monarch  of  all  Europe ;  and  I 
fear  much  that  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  where 
he  is  (amongst  those  that  found  all  his  greatness 
on  the  maintenance  of  tho  religion  which  he 
professcth),  it  shall  never  be  in  my  power  to 
bring  him  in  again  to  the  right  way ;  whereby 
there  shall  remain  in  my  heart  a  thousand  re- 
grets and  apprehensions,  if  I  should  die,  to  leave 
behind  me  a  tyrant  and  persecutor  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

"  If  you  see  and  perceive  the  said  ambassador  to 
have  goust  in  these  overtures,  and  put  you  in  hope 
of  a  good  answer  thereunto,  which  you  shall  insist 
to  have  with  all  diligence,  1  would  then,  in  the 
meantime,  you  Bhould  write  to  the  Lord  Claud, 
letting  him  understand  how  that  tho  King  of  Spain 
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is  to  set  on  this  country,  and  desireth  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Catholics  of  Scotland,  for  to  stop, 
at  least,  that  from  thence  the  Queen  of  England 
hare  no  succours ;  and  to  that  effect  you  shall  pray 
the  said  Lord  Claud  to  sound  and  grope  the  minds 
hereunto  of  the  principal  of  the  Catholic  nobility  in 
Scotland.  *  •  *  And  to  the  end  they  may  be  the 
more  encouraged  herein,  you  may  -write  plainly  to 
the  Lord  Claud  that  you  have  charge  of  mc  to  treat 
with  him  of  this  matter.    But,  by  your  first  letter, 
I  am  not  of  opinion  that  you  discover  yourself  fur- 
ther to  him,  nor  to  other  at  all,  until  you  have 
received  answer  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  being 
conform  to  this  designment,  then  may  you  open 
more  to  the  Lord  Claud?  showing  him  that  to 
assure  himself  of  my  son,  and  to  the  end  (if  it  bo 
possible)  that  things  be  passed  and  done  under  his 
name  and  authority,  it  shall  be  needful  to  seize  his 
person,  in  case  that  willingly  he  cannot  be  brought 
to  this  enterprise ;  yea,  and  that  the  surest  were 
to  deliver  him  into  the  King  of  Spain's  hands,  or 
-.he  Pope's,  as  shall  be  thought  best;  and  that  in 
'tis  absence  he  depute  the  Lord  Claud  his  lieute- 
unt- general  and  regent  in  the  government  of 
Scotland  ;  which,  you  are  assured,  I  may  be  easily 
persuaded  to  confirm  and  approve.    For,  if  it  be 
possible,  I  will  not,  for  divers  respects,  be  named 
therein  until  the  extremity.  •  •  *  I  can  write 
nothing  presently  to  the  Lord  Claud  himself,  for 
want  of  an  alphabet  between  mo  and  him,  which 
now  I  send  you  herewith  enclosed,  without  any 
nark  on  the  back,  that  you  may  send  it  unto 
him."* 

These  passages  completely  identify  Mary  with 
the  projected  invasion ;  and  as  the  letter  in  which 
they  occur  was  intercepted,  the  disclosure  thus 
made  must  have  greatly  exasperated  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  against  their  unfortunate  prisoner. 
If  Mary  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  intended 
assassination,  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  this 
period.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  sent 
to  her  by  her  agent  Morgan,  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  that  the  conspirators  were  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  impli- 
cate her  in  this  atrocious  design.  Alluding  to 
Ballard,  who,  he  informs  her,  was  then  in  England, 
iibouring  in  the  common  cause,  Morgan  says — 
"He  followeth  some  matters  of  consequence,  the 
issue  whereof  is  uncertain  ;  wherefore,  as  long  as 
these  labours  of  his  and  matters  do  continue,  it  is 
not  for  your  majesty's  service  to  hold  any  intelli- 
gence with  him  at  all,  lest  he  or  his  partners  be 
discovered,  and  they,  by  pains  or  other  accidents, 
discover  your  majesty  afterwards  to  have  had 
intelligence  with  them,  which  I  would  not  should 
fall  out  for  any  good  in  the  world.  And  I  have 
specially  warned  the  said  Ballard  not  to  deal  at 
any  hand  with  your  majesty,  as  long  as  he  followeth 
the  affairs  that  he  and  others  have  in  hand,  which 
tend  to  do  good,  which  I  pray  God  may  come  to 

*  MS.  Bute  Paper  Office,  decipher  by  Phellipps,  Queen  of 
Scot,  to  Charles  fagei,  20th  May,  im,  Chartlcy  ;  f  j  tier, 
vol.  nil  p.  368. 
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'  pass ;  and  so  shall  your  majesty  bo  relieved  by  the 
power  of  God."  • 

The  conspirators  continued  to  hold  frequent 
consultations,  and  were  gradually  ripening  their 
dark  project  into  action,  in  the  full  belief  that 
their  proceedings  were  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
secrecy  5  but  all  along  every  step  they  took  was 
as  fully  known  to  Walsinghum  us  to  themselves. 
Maud,  one  of  his  spies,  having  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Ballard,  accompanied  him  to 
France,  became  acquainted  with  tho  plot  at  its 
very  origin,  and  transmitted  information  of  it  to 
Walsingham.  Another  of  his  creatures,  named 
Polly,  pretending  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  tho 
cause,  had  sought  to  join  the  conspirators  only 
that  he  might  betray  them ;  and  Gilbert  Gifford, 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  whither  ho  bad  been 
sent  to  stimulate  the  conspirators,  basely  offered 
his  services  to  Walsingham  as  a  hired  spy.  Con- 
fiding implicitly  in  his  integrity,  the  conspirators 
entrusted  to  him  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  and 
other  paj>ers  passing  between  them  and  Mary  rela- 
tive to  "  the  great  enterprise"  of  the  invasion — an 
office  of  great  responsibility,  difficulty,  and  danger. 
Finding  his  manoeuvres  obstructed,  through  tho 
vigilance  of  Paulet,  he  applied  to  Walsingham,  in 
tho  hope  that  through  his  interference  all  difficul- 
ties might  be  obviated.  Walsingham  proposed  to 
Paulet  the  expedient  of  permitting  the  bribery  of 
one  of  his  servants,  who  might  act  as  a  medium 
between  Gifford  and  his  prisoner ;  but  Paulet,  who, 
though  a  harsh  and  somewhat  unfeeling  jailer, 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  unbending  inte- 
grity, refused  to  yield  to  tho  suggestion  of  the  less 
scrupulous  secretary.  Gifford,  however,  found  a 
fitting  agent  for  his  purpose  in  a  brewer,  by  whom 
tho  household  was  supplied  with  ale,  and  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  bribe,  agreed  to  convey  letters  to 
the  captive  queen,  and  to  bring  her  answers  to  his 
employer.  The  letters  were  thrust  into  a  crevice 
of  the  wall,  and  covered  with  a  loose  stone,  and  the 
answers  *wero  returned  in  the  samo  manner.  The 
whole  correspondence  of  course  found  its  way  to 
Walsingham,  under  whose  direction  the  letters 
were  opened,  deciphered,  copied,  and  then  for- 
warded to  their  destination.!  In  these  operations 
he  was  assisted  by  two  agents,  whose  skill  and 
ingenuity  were  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  One 
of  these,  Thomas  Phellipps,  had  a  remarkable  dex- 
terity in  detecting  plots,  and  in  discovering  the 
meaning  of  documents  written  in  cipher;  tho  other, 
named  Gregory,  had,  by  long  attention  and  prac- 
tice, acquired  the  art  of  opening  letters,  however 
carefully  sealed,  and  closing  them  again  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  detection  impossible.  By 
means  of  these  auxiliaries  he  became  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  plots  maturing  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  as  he  already  was,  through  the 
medium  of  his  spies,  with  tho  conspiracy  for  assas- 
sinating the  queen.  The  egregious  folly  and  vanity 

*  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Murdin,  p.  627. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham, 
11th  April,  1686 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  270. 
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of  Babington  and  his  brother-conspirators,  and  their 
overweening  confidence  in  the  secrecy  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, were  strikingly  displayed  in  a  piece  of 
imprudence  which  furnished  Walsingham  at  once 
with  additional  evidence  of  their  guilt,  and  extra- 
ordinary facilities  for  their  detection.  They  got  a 
picture  executed,  consisting  of  their  own  portraits 
in  a  group,  with  that  of  Babington  in  tho  middle, 
and  having  a  motto  appended  to  it  intimating  that 
the  parties  were  united  in  some  dangerous  enter- 
prise. A  copy  of  this  painting  found  its  way  to 
Walsingham,  who  showed  it  to  the  queen  ;  and  so 
faithfully  were  the  likenesses  portrayed,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  walking  abroad,  she  recognised  the 
countenance  of  Barnwell,  one  of  tho  assassins. 

Conformably  to  tho  counsel  of  Morgan,  Mary 
had  hitherto  abstained  from  all  communication 
'  with  Babington  and  his  fellow-conspirators ;  and 
whatever  interpretation  she  may  havo  put  on 
Morgan's  obscure  reference  to  the  designs  of  Bal- 
lard, thero  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  up  to  this 
time  she  was  at  all  cognizant  of  the  plot  against 
tho  life  of  Elizabeth;  and  so  long  as  this  state 
of  matters  continued,  it  is  not  easy  to  sco  how 
her  arch-adversary,  Walsingham,  who  was  eagerly 
watching  her  motions,  could  have  found  any  pre- 
text for  connecting  her  with  that  treasonable 
design.  Unfortunately  for  Mary,  she  was  induced, 
by  tho  recommendation  of  Morgan,  to  renew  her 
intercourse  with  Babington  ;  and  as  all  the  letters 
that  passed  between  them  were  conveyed  by  Gif- 
ford,  they  were  of  course  carried  first  to  Walsing- 
ham, deciphered  by  Phellipps,  and  copied.  The 
originals  were  forwarded  to  their  destination,  and 
on  the  copies  thus  obtained  the  captive  queen  was 
subsequently  arraigned  as  an  accessory  in  the  plot 
for  putting  Elizabeth  to  death.  That  such  was 
actually  the  case  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too 
hastily  assumed  by  historians.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  such  an  hypothesis  should  be  received 
with  caution,  if  not  with  distrust.  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers,  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  had 
already  shown  themselves  not  only  extremely 
desirous  of  the  death  of  Mary,  but  utterly  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  that  object, 
provided  only  they  could  escape  the  odium  of  being 
implicated  in  tho  deed.  The  motives  that  gave 
birth  to  this  savage  wish  were  of  no  ordinary 
force.  The  machinations  of  Mary  and  her  friends 
had  for  nearly  nineteen  years  harassed  the  mind 
and  disturbed  the  government  of  Elizabeth  ;  con- 
spiracy had  succeeded  conspiracy,  treason  had  fol- 
lowed treason,  and  now  a  formidable  coalition  of 
foreign  powers  threatened  the  country  with  inva- 
sion, and  a  determined  company  of  assassins  had 
banded  together  to  take  away  her  life,  and  were 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow. 
That  the  death  of  Mary  should  have  been  contem- 
plated by  Burghley  and  Walsingham  on  their 
own  account,  as  a  very  desirable  event,  was  quite 
natural.  The  life  of  Elizabeth  was  the  only 
barrier  betwixt  them  and  the  accession  to  the 
crown  of  England  of  a  woman  whom  they  had 


been  the  willing  instruments  of  oppressing,  de- 
ceiving, and  insulting,  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness. 
The  utter  extinction  of  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence was  the  least  they  had  to  expect  at  her 
hands ;  and  they  consequently  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  her  exchanging  her  prison  for  the  throne 
without  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  We  havo 
thus  no  security  that  the  documents  said  to  bo 
copies  of  Mary's  letters  were  not  forged  or  falsified: 
they  were  disowned  by  Mary  herself  on  her  trial, 
and  the  originals  have  never  been  produced.  That 
Walsingham  had  tampered  with  one  of  these 
letters  is  positively  asserted  by  Camden,  and  his 
averment  has  been  subsequently  corroborated  by  a 
note  discovered  by  Mr.  Tytlcr  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Camden's  assertion  is,  that  after  opening 
one  of  Mary's  letters  to  Babington,  Walsingham 
and  Phellipps  cunningly  inserted  a  postscript,  de- 
siring him  to  send  the  names  of  the  six  conspira- 
tors; and  it  is  likely,  ho  says,  they  added  other 
things  too.  •  The  note  found  in  tho  State  Paper 
Office,  and  which  is  in  tho  same  cipher  as  Mary's 
letter  to  Babington,  is  endorsed  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Phellipps— "The  postscript  of  tho  Scottish 
Queen's  letter  to  Babington,"  and  inns  thus:  "I 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  and  qualities  of 
the  six  gentlemen  which  aro  to  accompany  the 
designment ;  for  that  it  may  bo  I  shall  be  able, 
upon  knowledge  of  the  parties,  to  give  you  some 
further  advice  necessary  to  be  followed  therein 
[And  even  so  do  I  wish  to  bo  mode  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  all  such  principal  persons,  as 
also  who  be  already,  as  also  who  be]-,  f  as  also  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  how  you  proceed ;  and 
as  soon  as  you  may,  for  the  same  purpose,  who  be 
already,  and  how  far  every  one  privy  hcreunto.''{ 
After  this  disclosure,  the  uncorroborated  evidence 
of  Walsingham,  and  his  not  more  base  assistants 
and  informers,  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  His 
object  was  at  all  hazards  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  Mary ;  and  it  is  not  more  certain  that  Babington 
and  his  sanguinary  associates  had  conspired  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  than  that  Walsing- 
ham and  his  ignominious  accomplices  had  con- 
spired for  the  destruction  of  tho  Scottish  queen. 

Babington,  becoming  anxious  for  the  arrival  of 
the  foreign  succours,  at  last  determined  to  send 
Ballard  into  Franco  to  hasten  their  departure; 
and  for  this  purpose  furnished  him  with  money  to 
defray  his  charges ;  and,  having  procured  an  intro- 
duction to  Walsingham,  applied  to  him  for  two 
passports,  one  for  himself  and  tho  other  for  Ballard, 
under  a  feigned  name.  To  avoid  incurring  sus- 
picion, he  pretended  to  have  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
Bervico  of  tho  queen;  and  offered  to  proceed  to 
the  continent,  where  he  had  insinuated  himself,  as 
ho  said,  into  the  confidence  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  would,  by  means  of  his  connexion  with  them, 

•  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

t  The  words  within  brackets  are  scored  through  in  the 
original,  but  still  legible. 

X  This  note  was  deciphered  end  certified  by  Mr.  Lemon 
of  the  State  Paper  Office,  so  that  there  i»  no  doubt  of  iu 
authenticity ;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  pp.  287,  288, 
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obtain  important  information  regarding  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  be  able  to  detect  and  frustrate  all 
their  machinations.  The  wily  secretary  feigned 
to  be  highly  pleased  with  this  manifestation  of 
loyalty,  commended  him  for  his  zeal,  promised 
him  assistance  and  reward,  treated  him  with  much 
apparent  confidence  and  sincerity,  and  assured 
him  that  the  passports  would  speedily  bo  furnished. 

Anxious  to  obtain  full  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
Babington  and  his  confederates,  and  if  possible  to 
implicate  Mary  in  their  design,  Walsingham  for 
some  time  delayed  giving  orders  for  their  appre- 
hension. It  was  necessary  moreover  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  lest  any  of  them,  prematurely 
taking  the  alarm,  should  manage  to  escape.  Mean- 
while, he  had  communicated  to  Elizabeth  a  full 
account  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made;  and  that 
princess,  becoming  daily  more  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued danger  to  which  her  life  was  exposed,  at 
but  peremptorily  insisted  on  his  immediately 
taking  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  arresting 
the  conspirators.  A  warrant  was  consequently 
Arrest  of  issued  for  seizing  I'allard,  and 
ltaliard.  this  circumstance  becoming  known 
to  the  others,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that 
they  immediately  held  a  consultation  to  deter- 
mine what  course  they  should  adopt.  Some  were 
of  opinion  that  they  should  not  lose  a  moment 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape,  while 
others  proposed  that  Savago  and  Charnock  should 
without  delay  proceed  in  tho  execution  of  their 
fatal  purpose.  This  counsel  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed, for  Babington  instantly  supplied  Savage 
with  money  that  he  might  purchase  a  court-dress 
to  facilitate  his  access  to  the  royal  presence.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  finding  themselves  still 
at  liberty  and  unmolested,  they  became  re-avsured; 
and  Babington  had  even  the  boldness  to  wait  upon 
Walsingham,  to  endeavour  to  procure  Ballard's 
liberation.  The  pear  was  not  yet  fully  ripe,  and  | 
the  politic  secretary  one©  more  dissembled.  He 
received  tho  conspirator  with  renewed  tokens  of 
courtesy  and  consideration,  apologised  for  the 
arrest  of  Ballard,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
strictness  with  which  the  law  was  enforced  against 
seminary  priests,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  to 
procure  his  release.  So  far  was  Babington  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  the  frankness  and  apparent  cor- 
diality of  the  minister,  that  he  was  prevailed  on 
secretly  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Walsingham's 
hou»e,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conferring  together  before  Babington's 
departure  for  France.  Observing,  however,  that 
he  was  strictly  watched,  his  suspicion  was  aroused, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  hastened  to  warn  his 
fellow-conspirators  of  their  danger.  They  all  took 
to  flight  in  various  disguises,  and  for  some  time 
eluded  the  officers  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of 
them  by  concealing  themselves  in  woods  and  barns ; 
but  at  last,  impelled  by  hunger,  they  quitted  their 
hiding-place,  and,  being  soon  recognised,  they  were 
apprehended  near  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  con- 
veyed to  London.   They  were  speedily  brought 


to  trial,  along  with  tight  others  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who  had  been  seized 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  evidence 
against  them,  which  was  ample    Execution  of 
and  incontrovertible,  was  corrobo-  Babii«;rtc>n  and 
rated  by  their  own  confession ;  Ut  ™l<d™t<*. 
they  were  found  guilty,  and  were  executed  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  September. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  of  a  woman  and 
a  queen  that  tho  doom  of  death,  according  to 
the  ordinary  sentence  of  the  law,  was  not  sufficient 
to  satiate  her  desire  of  vengeance :  she  had  the 
revolting  cruelty  to  apply  to  her  council  for  some 
"  new  device  "  to  augment  and  prolong  tho  sufferings 
of  the  criminals.  The  answer  of  Burghley  was 
characteristic  of  that  cold  yet  obsequious  minister; 
he  replied  that  the  mode  of  execution  prescribed 
by  law  would  be  fully  as  terrible  as  any  new 
device,  provided  the  executioner  took  care  "to 
protract  the  action  "  to  the  extremity  of  endurance, 
and  to  the  sight  of  the  multitude.*  Accordingly, 
on  the  first  day,  the  executioner  got  special  direc- 
tions to  that  effect,  and  seven  of  the  culprits  were 
cut  up  alive  after  being  partiully  strangled.  The 
multitude,  however,  though  they  had  been  pre- 
viously exasperated  against  the  criminals,  Were  so 
enraged  and  shocked  at  this  savage  spectacle,  that 
on  the  following  day  the  remaining  seven,  though 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  tho  law,  were  spared 
the  infliction  of  these  aggravated  tortures. t 

Tho  death  of  tho  Queen  of  Scots,  so  long  and 
earnestly  desired,  had  for  some  time  been  pre* 
determined  by  Elizabeth  and  her  secretary ;  and 
the  question  how  that  event  was  to  be  brought 
about  now  engaged  tho  anxious  attention  of  the 
council.  Elizabeth  herself,  and  such  of  her  minis- 
ters as  shared  her  more  intimate  confidence,  pro- 
posed that  Mary  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial, 
in  terms  of  the  statute  passed  during  the  preceding 
year,  evidently  in  anticipation  of  tho  occurrence 
of  events  Buch  as  those  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deeply  injured  queen  was  now  involved. 
Others  were  averse  to  this  procedure :  they  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  blood- 
royal  of  England  if  one  so  nearly  allied  to  tho 
sovereign  should  bo  tried  by  subjects  and  con- 
demned liko  a  common  malefactor,  and  that  as  tho 
constitution  of  Mary  was  now  broken  down  by 
long  confinement,  she  should  be  suffered  quietly 
to  terminate  a  career  which,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, could  not  bo  much  prolonged.  Leicester 
alone  advised  that  she  should  be  secretly  put  to 
death  by  poison ;  and  even  sent  a  theologian  to 
endeavour  to  convince  Walsingham  that  the  deed 
would  be  justifiable.  But  Walsingham,  who  saw 
his  way  out  of  tho  difficulty  without  incurring 
the  odium  of  concealed  and  cold-blooded  murder, 
rejected  the  proposal  with  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence, and,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  tho 
council,  insisted  on  proceeding  by  open  trial. 

Great  precaution  had  been  employed  to  prevent 

•  Lingard,  vol.  viii.,  8vo  oiiition,  pp.  215,  216. 
t  Camden,  in  Kcunet,  vol.  ii.  p.  618. 
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all  tidings  of  the  detection  of  Babington's  conspi- 
racy from  being  conveyed  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
lest  she  should  destroy  any  letters  or  papers  in  her 
possession  which  might  tend  to  prove  her  compli- 
city in  the  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth; 
and  such  were  the  care  and  the  success  with  which 
every  avenue  of  information  had  been  closed,  that 
while  all  England  resounded  with  the  appalling 
intelligence,  and  tho  public  mind  was  excited 
almost  to  frenzy,  the  individual  most  deeply  con- 
cerned was  still  in  total  ignorance  of  the  matter. 
The  time  at  last  arrived  for  proceeding  with  tho 
development  of  the  plot  of  which  Mary  was  to  be 
the  victim.  On  the  morning  of  tho  8th  of  August, 
Paulet,  her  keeper,  conformably  to  a  previous 
arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Waad,  one  of  the 
queen's  privy  council,  invited  her  to  a  stag-hunt  in 
the  park  of  Tixall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartley, 
where  she  then  resided.  She  accepted  tho  invi- 
tation, and,  mounted  on  horseback,, was  proceeding 
to  the  field,  accompanied  by  a  small  suite,  including 
her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  when  she  was 
met  by  Sir  Thomas  Georges,  who  was  sent  down  by 
order  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  with  cruel  abruptness 
informed  her  of  the  discovery  of  tho  plot  for  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Babington  and  his  confederates,  and  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  herself  of  being  accessory  to  the 
conspiracy.  Astonished  and  agitated  by  this  an- 
nouncement, she  desired  to  return  to  her  apart- 
ments, when  she  was  informed  by  Georges  that  he 
had  received  orders  not  to  permit  her  to  return  to 
Chartley,  but  to  convey  her  to  Tixall.  Losing  for 
a  moment  her  self-command,  she  gave  way  to  a 
violent  invective,  and  loudly  protesting  against  this 
indignity,  called  on  her  attendants  to  protect  her  ; 
but,  at  once  convinced  that  resistance  was  hopeless, 
•he  suffered  Paulet  to  conduct  her  to  Tixall  with- 
out further  remonstrance.*  At  the  same  time  Nau 
and  Curie  were  arrested,  and  sent  off  separately 
under  a  strong  escort  to  London. 

During  Mary's  residenco  at  Tixall  sho  was  by 
Seizure  of      Elizabeth's   special  instructions 

Mary's  papers,  closely  confined,  deprived  of  her 
own  domestics  and  served  by  strangers,  refused 
the  attendance  of  her  chaplain,  denied  the  use  of 
writing  materials,  and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  her  friends.  In  the  meantime,  Wood  had 
repaired  to  Chartley,  where  he  broke  open  Mary's 
caskets,  cabinets,  and  other  private  repositories, 
and  seizing  on  all  her  letters  and  writings  sent 
them  up  under  seal  to  London.  Among  these 
were  found  many  letters  from  foreign  parts,  as 
well  as  from  sundry  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
England,  expressing  sentiments  of  respect  and 
attachment;  who  now,  to  atone  for  what  they  had 
cause  to  fear  might  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  sig- 
nalised themselves  by  their  enmity  to  tho  unfor- 
tunate pi  incess.f    Upwards  of  sixty  different  keys 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Sir  Amias  Faulefg 
po$tiln  to  Mr.  William  Waad't  Memorial ;  ibid.,  Esnevall 
to  Courcelles,  7th  October,  1586. 

t  Camden,  p.  618. 


to  ciphers  were  also  discovered,  and  about  two 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  all  which  were  taken 
possession  of.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Elisabeth  at 
this  fresh  triumph  over  her  defenceless  victim.  In 
the  overflowing  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Paulet 
in  extravagant  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection  ; 
and,  desirous  of  gloating  over  the  distresses  of  the 
fallen  queen,  in  a  subsequent  letter  she  entreats 
him  to  write  her  a  full  account  of  everything  done 
to  Mary ;  not,  she  said,  that  she  had  any  doubt  of 
his  having  performed  his  duty,  but  "simply  that 
she  might  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  thereof."  * 

On  the  25th  August,  Mary  was  removed  from 
Tixall  to  her  former  residence  at  Chartley,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  a  strong 
escort-  As  she  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  castle, 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  poor  people, 
and,  on  some  of  them  soliciting  alms,  she  answered, 
weeping,  that  sho  had  none  to  bestow.  '« All," 
she  said,  "  has  been  taken  from  me ;  I  am  a  beggar 
as  well  as  you!"  Then,  addressing  Sir  Walter 
Ashton,  the  proprietor  of  Tixall,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  composing  her  escort, 
sho  exclaimed  with  tears,  "  Good  gentlemen,  I  am 
not  witting  of  anything  intended  against  the 
queen!"  On  reaching  Chartley  and  entering 
her  own  apartment,  finding  her  repositories  had 
been  broken  open,  and  her  papers,  money,  and 
jewels  carried  away,  she  was  filled  at  once  with 
anger  and  disgust ;  but,  regaining  her  self-posses- 
sion, she  exclaimed,  there  were  two  things  of  which 
the  Queen  of  England  could  not  deprive  her — her 
birth  and  her  religion,  f  She  added  that  some 
of  them  might  live  to  repent  of  this  outrage — ■ 
words  that  evidently  discomposed  her  stern  keeper.  J 

It  was  now  fully  resolved  that  Mary  should  be 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  and,  in  order  that  thia 
judicial  inquiry  might  have  the  wished-for  result, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  find  or  to  fabricate  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  connect  her  with  the  plot 
against  tho  life  of  Elizabeth.  Nau  and  Curie  had 
already  undergone  repeated  examinations,  but  as 
yet  nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  elicited  from 
them.  That  she  had  been  privy  to  the  conspi- 
racy for  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  capable 
of  incontrovertible  proof,  and  was  in  fact  after- 
wards freely  admitted  by  Mary  herself;  but  this 
was  not  the  point  which  Walsingham  was  most 
desirous  to  establish.  For  conduct  so  natural,  if 
not  justifiable,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Bhe  had  been  involuntarily  placed,  ho  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  involve  her  in  the  penalties 
of  a  capital  condemnation.  This  is  evident  from 
the  extreme  anxiety  which  he  manifested  to  obtain 
from  Mary's  own  papers  Borne  proofs  of  connexion 
with  Babington's  plot.  "Writing  to  Phellipps,  who 
was  then  at  Chartley,  he  laments  that  Nau  and 
Curio  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  that  they  had 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Oflke,  Mr.  Kecnsius  Yet- 
■wert  to  Sir  Francis  Walsineham,  Windsor,  19th  Augu*t, 
1586 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  21*7. 
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any  knowledge  of  the  letters  that  had  passed 
between  Mary  and  Rnbington,  and  fretfully  adds, 
"  I  would  to  God  that  these  minutes  could  be 
found,"  • — evidently  alluding  to  the  draft*  of  Mary's 
letters,  which  he  expected  would  be  found  in  her 
repositories.   It  is  clear  from  this  that  up  to  the 
3rd  of  September,  when  this  letter  was  written,  he 
did  not  consider  the  evidence  against  Mary  as  con- 
clusive.   It  now  occurred  to  Burghley  that  Nau 
and  Curie  would  be  more  communicative  if  they 
were  first  assured  of  their  own  personal  safety, 
as  it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  implicate 
their  mistress  without  involving  themselves  in 
the  charge  of  treason.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  suggesting  that  an  assurance 
of  this  kind  should  be  given  them;  and  adding, 
with  coarse  and  unfeeling  jocularity,  "Surely  then 
they  will  yield  in  writing  somewhat  to  confirm 
their  mistress'  crime,  if  they  were  persuaded  that 
themselves  might  scape,  and  the  blow  fall  upon 
their  mistress,  betwixt  her  head  and  her  shoul- 
ders." f  In  a  letter  from  Walsicgham  to  Phellipps, 
of  the  same  date,  he  remarks  that  it  was  evident 
Mary's  "  minutes  were  not  extant,"  and  suggests 
to  him,  as  he  was  then  at  court,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  Elizabeth  the  promise  of  some  favour 
to  Curie,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  speak  out  more 
explicitly.^  Encouraged  by  an  assurance  of  safety, 
Nau  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mary  conducted  her  private  correspondence,  with 
the  assistance  of  himself  and  Curie,  but  still  made 
no  disclosures  which  were  deemed  satisfactory.  At 
last  Burghley  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Tower 
—a.  measure  which,  as  Nau  well  knew,  involved 
the  application  of  the  torture.    Under  terror  of 
this  menace,  he  addressed  a  long  declaration  pri- 
vately to  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  admitted  Mary's 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Babington's  plot,  but 
denied  her  being  in  any  way  accessory  to  it.  "  She 
neither  invented,"  he  said,  "  nor  desired,  nor  in 
any  way  meddled  with  it."   This  document  was 
thrown  aside  by  Burghley  as  of  no  importance  ;  § 
in  the  case  of  Mary,  simple  foreknowledge  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  capital  conviction.    On  the 
second  day,  which  sealed  the  terrible  fate  of  Ba- 
bington  and  his  confederates,  Nau  and  Curie,  with 
that  dreadful  example  before  their  eyes,  were  again 
examined  before  the  lord-chancellor,  Burghley, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.   It  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance  that  no  perfect  official  record  of  this 
examination  has  been  preserved,  and  that  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  result  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  original  minute  drawn  up  by 
Phellipps.    In  this  document  it  is  stated  that  Nau 
confessed  his  having  written  to  Mary's  dictation  a 

•  518.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Waliingham  to  Phel- 
Udp«.  3rd  September,  1586. 
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letter  to  Babington,  in  which,  among  other  matters, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  know  tbo  means  by  which 
the  six  gentlemen  intended  to  proceed,  and  in 
what  manner  she  was  to  be  liberated  from  her 
confinement.*  This  statement,  which  was  corro- 
borated by  Curie,  does  not  seem  to  add  much  to 
the  declarations  formerly  extorted  from  the  two 
secretaries;  but  no  evidence  more  conclusive  was 
likely  to  be  obtained,  and  it  was  now  determined 
that  the  trial  should  proceed. 

Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  had  two  modes  of 
procedure  open  to  them.  By  the  statute  of  25 
Edward  III.,  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  con- 
spire against  tho  king,  to  excite  war  within  the 
kingdom,  or  to  hold  communication  with  the  king's 
enemies.  But  though  this  law  seemed  quite  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  a  subject,  it  appeared  impos- 
sible to  bring  under  its  operation  an  independent 
sovereign,  who  had  entered  the  kingdom,  not  as 
an  invader,  but  a  fugitive ;  and  who,  having  been 
forcibly  detained  there,  could  not  be  considered  a 
subject  of  the  queen,  and  consequently  was  not 
amenable  to  her  jurisdiction.  But  the  iniquitous 
statute  passed  the  preceding  year,  by  which  power 
was  given  to  prosecute  and  to  condemn  to  death  the 
person  for  whom,  as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom 
any  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  tho  reigning 
sovereign,  had  been  framed  expressly  to  meet  this 
case,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  was  likely 
to  arise ;  and  on  that  statute  it  was  determined  to 
try,  to  convict,  and  to  put  to  death  the  Queen  of 
Scots. 

In  terms  of  this  net,  Elizabeth  appointed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  the  most  Comraiwion  for 
distinguished  officers  of  state,  peers  the  trial  of 
of  tho  realm,  and  councillors  of  Mar), 
the  crown,  who,  together  with  five  judges,  were 
constituted  a  high  court  of  justice,  to  hear  and 
decide  this  important  cause.  Some  preliminary 
difficulties  were  started  as  to  the  designation  of  tho 
royal  prisoner;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  she 
should  bo  styled  "  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  V.,  late  King  of  Scots,  commonly  called 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Dowager  of  France."  t  The 
commission,  over  which  Lord-Chancellor  Bromley 
presided,  and  which  consisted  of  forty-six  indivi- 
dual»4  met  on  the  11th  October,  at  Eotheringay 
Castle,  in  Northamptonshire,  whither  Mary  had 
been  removed  on  the  25th  September,  and  where 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  trial  should  take 
place.  Next  morning  they  sent  to  her  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulct,  and  Edward  Barker, 
a  notary,  who  delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth, in  which,  after  much  severe  invective  and 
many  bitter  reproaches,  she  accused  her  of  having 
been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  ngainst  her  person 
and  government,  informed  her  that  a  regard  to  her 
own  safety  had  at  last  compelled  her  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  and  therefore  required 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  21st  September,  158G  ;  Tytler. 
vol.  viii.  p.  306. 
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her  to  abide  by  the  mode  of  trial  prescribed  by  the 
laws  midor  whose  protection  she  lived,  and  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  noblemen  whom  she  bad 
appointed  by  commission  under  tbe  great  seal  to 
examine  into  and  decide  upon  her  cause.*  Mary 
read  the  letter  without  betraying  any  emotion 
either  of  trepidation  or  astonishment.  "  I  cannot 
but  be  sorry,"  she  said,  "  that  my  sister  is  so  ill- 
informed  against  me  as  to  have  treated  every  offer 
made  by  myself  or  my  friends  with  neglect.  I  am 
her  highness's  nearest  kinswoman,  and  have  fore- 
warned her  of  coming  dangers,  but  havo  not  been 
believed;  and  latterly  'the  association,'  for  her 
majesty's  preservation,  and  the  act  passed  upon  it, 
have  given  me  ample  warning  of  all  that  is  in- 
tended against  me.  It  was  easy  to  be  foreseen 
that  every  danger  which  might  arise  to  my  sister 
from  foreign  princes  or  private  persons,  or  for 
matter  of  religion,  would  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I 
know  I  have  many  enemies  about  the  queen : 
witness  my  long  captivity ;  the  studied  indignities 
I  have  received ;  and  now  this  last  association  be- 
tween my  sister  and  my  son,  in  which  I  was  not 
consulted,  and  which  has  been  concluded  without 
my  consent.  As  to  my  answer  to  the  accusation 
now  made,"  she  continued,  "  her  majesty's  letter  is 
indeed  written  after  a  strange  sort.  It  seems  to 
me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  command ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  expected  that  I  am  to  reply  as  a  subject. 
What ! "  she  exclaimed,  colouring  with  indignation, 
"  does  not  your  mistress  know  that  I  was  bora  a 
queen  ?  and  thinks  she  that  I  will  so  far  prejudice 
my  rank  and  state — the  blood  whereof  1  am  de- 
scended—tbe  son  who  is  to  follow  me,  and  tho  foreign 
kings  and  princes  whose  rights  would  be  wounded 
through  me,  as  to  come  and  answer  to  such  a  letter 
as  that  ?  Never !  Worn  down  as  I  may  appear,  my 
heart  is  great,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  affliction. 
But  why  discuss  these  matters?  Her  majesty 
knows  the  protestation  I  have  once  before  made  to 
the  lord-chancellor  and  Lord  Do  La  Ware ;  and  by 
that  I  still  abide.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm ;  I  am  destitute  of  counsel ; 
I  know  not  who  can  be  my  competent  peers  ;  my 
papers  have  been  taken  from  mo ;  and  nobody 
darcth  or  will  speak  in  my  behalf,  though  I  am 
innocent.  I  have  not  procured  or  encouraged  any 
hurt  against  your  mistress.  Let  her  convict  me 
by  my  works,  or  by  my  writings.  Sure  I  am,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  produced  against  me. 
Albeit,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  when  my  sister 
had  rejected  every  offer  which  I  made,  I  remitted 
myself  and  my  cause  to  foreign  princes,  f 

This  reply  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  commissioners  sent  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  number  to  wait  upon  Mary,  and  en- 
deavour to  overcome  her  resolution,  but  she  still 
firmly  declined  their  jurisdiction;  and  to  this  reso- 
lution she  steadfastly  adhered  at  three  successive 

•MS.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  5th  October,  1086; 
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subsequent  interviews.  Bromley  the  chancellor, 
and  Burgliley  the  treasurer,  employed  much  retail- 
ing to  induce  her  to  submit  j  but  she  overpowered 
them  with  her  arguments,  and  embarrassed  them 
with  her  pointed  and  sarcastic  interrogatories.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  she  requested  Bromley  to 
explain  to  her  a  passage  in  Elizabeths  letter  de- 
claring that  she  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  lived  under  their  protection.  "  I  came,"  she 
said,  "  to  England  to  request  assistance,  and  I  was 
instantly  imprisoned.  Is  that  protection  ?"  The 
learned  dignitary  of  the  law,  unable  to  make  any 
reasonable  reply,  had  recourse  to  an  evasion  desti- 
tute alike  of  adroitness  and  plausibility.  "The 
meaning,"  he  said,  "  of  their  royal  mistress  was 
plain ;  but,  being  subjects,  it  was  not  their  part  to 
interpret  it."  * 

Finding  themselves  unable  to  shake  Mary's  de- 
termination, the  commissioners  resolved  to  hear 
evidence  and  pronounce  sentence  in  the  absence  of 
tho  accused ;  but  Elizabeth,  when  informed  of  this, 
wrote  privately  to  Burghley,  directing  him  aud 
the  other  commissioners  not  to  pronounce  sentence 
until  they  had  repaired  to  her  presence,  and  fully 
reported  their  proceedings,  j  Elizabeth  was  se- 
cretly mortified  by  Mary's  obstinacy  and  haughty 
replies;  for,  although  the  commissioners  should 
follow  up  their  resolution  of  pronouncing  sentence 
in  her  absence,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  To  shako  this  deter- 
mination Elizabeth  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  she 
artfully  insinuates  that  in  the  event  of  her  yield- 
ing some  favour  might  be  shown  her. 

"  You  have  in  various  ways,"  she  says, "  attempted 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  and  to  bring  ruin  on  my 
kingdom  by  shedding  of  blood.  I  have  never  pro- 
ceeded so  hardly  against  you ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  cherished  and  preserved  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  my  own  self.  Your  treasons  will  be  proved 
and  made  manifest  to  you  in  that  place  where  you 
now  are.  For  this  reason,  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  answer  to  the  nobility  and  barons  of  my 
kingdom,  as  you  would  do  to  myself  were  I  there  in 
person ;  and,  as  my  last  injunction,  I  charge  and 
command  you  to  reply  to  them.  I  have  heard  of 
your  arrogance;  but  act  candidly,  and  you  may 
meet  with  more  favour.  "Elizabeth."  J 

The  tone  of  stern  menace  assumed  in  this  letter, 
and  the  doubtful  hint  at  lenity  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, shook  Mary's  resolution,  which  was  at  last 
completely  upset  by  the  subtle  insinuations  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Elizabeth's  vice-chamberlain, 
who  represented  to  her  that  her  refusal  to  plead, 
while  it  would  be  construed  into  an  admission  of 
her  guilt,  would  bo  in  other  respects  productive 
of  no  benefit  to  her,  as  the  commission  would  un- 

•  Camden,  in  Xennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 

f  MS.  Letter,  copy,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.  tf ., 
fol.  332,  the  English  Queen  to  Loid  Hurghley,  12th  Oc- 
tober ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  the  Queen  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  Commissioners,  a  draft,  in  Secretary 
Davison's  hand ;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  309. 
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doubtedly  proceed  with  the  trial,  and  give  judg- 
ment in  her  absence.  "  You  are  accused,"  he  said, 
"  but  not  condemned.*  You  are,  it  is  true,  a  queen ; 
but  the  royal  dignity  does  not  exompt  its  possessor 
from  replying  to  the  imputation  of  a  crime  such  as 
neither  the  ciTil  nor  the  canon  law,  nor  the  law  of 
nations,  nor  tho  law  of  nature,  could  save  from 
prosecution.  If  you  are  innocent,  the  queen's  com- 
missioners, who  are  just  and  prudent  men,  will 
rejoice  with  all  their  hearts  at  your  making  your 
innocence  apparent.  Tho  queen  herself  will  bo  no 
less  pleased,  I  assure  you.  When  I  left  her,  she 
declared  to  me  that  nothing  ever  gave  her  greater 
pain  than  to  sec  you  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
Dispense  then  with  that  vain  privilege  of  royal 
dignity  which  cannot  avail  you ;  appear  in  court, 
maintain  your  innocence,  do  not  lay  yourself  open 
to  suspicion  by  avoiding  the  trial,  and  do  not  risk 
sullying  your  reputation  with  an  everlasting  stain." 
To  this  Burghley,  who  was  present,  signified  his 
assent,  adding,  that  they  wonld  proceed  next  day 
with  the  trial,  even  should  she  be  absent.  Is  it 
Mirprising  that  the  poor  captive  queen,  without  a 
counsellor  or  friend  with  whom  to  consult,  should, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  during  which  her  mind 
ribrated  between  opposite  decisions,  at  last  yield, 
and  consent  to  appear  beforo  the  judges  ? 

Next  day,  being  the  14  th  of  October,  the  com- 
misa toners  assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  this  important  cause  in  the  great 
hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion.  The  upper  half  of  tho  hall 
was  railed  off;  and  at  one  end  of  this  section, 
under  a  canopy  of  state  surmounted  by  the  arms 
of  England,  was  placed  in  an  elevated  position  an 
arm-chair  for  the  Queen  of  England,  which  in  her 
absence  remained  unoccupied.  On  each  side  were 
ranged  benches  for  the  commissioners,  who  sat  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  dignities.  On  the 
right  of  the  chair  were  seated  the  Lord-Chancellor 
Bromley,  the  Lord  High-Treasurer  Burghley,  the 
fcarls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland, 
Cumberland,  Warwick,  Pembroke,  Lincoln,  and 
Viscount  Montague ;  on  the  left  were  Lords  Aber- 
gareny,  Zouch,  Morley,  Stafford,  Gray,  Lumley, 
and  other  peers,  near  to  whom  were  the  knights  of 
the  Privy  Council — Crofts,  Hatton,  Walsingham, 
Sadler,  Mildmay,  and  Paulct.  More  in  the  front 
were  placed,  on  the  right,  the  Chief- Justices  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Chief-Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  other  judges  and  barons,  and  two 
doctors  of  civil  law.  Around  a  table  in  the  centre 
were  seated  the  queen's  attorney-general,  Pop- 
ham;  her  solicitor,  Egcrton;  her  law-scrjeant, 
Gawdy ;  and  Thomas  Powell,  clerk  of  the  crown, 
together  with  two  clerks  to  take  down  tho  pro- 
ceedings.f  At  the  lower  end  of  this  table,  with 
its  back  to  the  rail  which  divided  the  hall,  was 
placed  a  chair,  without  any  canopy,  for  the  Queen 
of  Scots;  while  the  space  behind  the  rail  was 
allotted  for  such  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 

•  Howell,  vol.  i.  pp.  1171,  1172. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  1172,  1173. 
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and  other  persons  as  were  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent.* 

Mary  descended  to  the  great  hall  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  supported  by  the  master  of  her 
household,  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  and  her  physician, 
Burgoiu,  and  escorted  by  a  guard  of  halberdiers. 
One  of  her  maids  of  honour  carried  her  train,  a 
second  a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  a 
third  a  footstool ;  and  as  she  advanced  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  was  lame,  and  required  to  be  sup- 
ported. On  entering  the  hall,  she  bowed  to  the 
lords  with  great  dignity  ;  and  on  being  conducted 
to  the  chair  intended  for  her,  observing  that  it 
was  not  placed  under  the  canopy,  but  in  an  inferior 
position,  she  seemed  to  feel  the  humiliation,  and 
said,  with  a  momentary  appearance  of  resentment — 
"  I  am  a  queen  ;  I  was  married  to  a  King  of  France, 
and  my  seat  ought  to  be  there."  Then  looking 
mournfully  round  the  assembled  lords,  statesmen, 
and  lawyers — "  Alas ! "  she  said,  "  here  are  many 
counsellors,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  for  me ! "  The 
scene  must  have  been  to  an  indifferent  spectator, 
if  any  such  were  present,  at  once  highly  interest- 
ing and  deeply  affecting ;  and,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  we  cannot  but  blush  for  this  assembly  of 
able  and  experienced  statesmen  and  politicians, 
erudite  judges  and  subtle  lawyers,  all  arrayed 
against  a  defenceless  woman,  without  friend  or 
counsellor,  and  denied  even  the  use  of  her  own 
papers.  Yet  the  spirit  of  their  unfortunate  victim, 
as  yet  not  altogether  crushed  by  her  protracted 
sufferings,  rose  superior  to  all  these  disadvantages, 
and  her  demeanour  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
iniquitous  proceedings  was  such  as  might  well 
have  put  to  shame  those  judges,  who  in  very 
truth  had  assembled,  not  to  try,  but  to  condemn 
her. 

Mary  being  seated,  the  lord-chancellor  stood 
up,  and  commenced  the  proceedings  by  informing 
her  that  she  was  accused  of  con-  of  M 
spiring  against  the  life  of  the 
qnecn,  and  of  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom;  and  that  her  majesty  had  at  last 
determined  to  bring  her  to  trial,  because,  had  she 
failed  to  do  so,  she  would  be  guilty  of  neglecting 
the  cause  of  God,  and  of  bearing  the  sword  of 
justice  in  vain.f  Burghley  then  requested  her  to 
hear  the  commission  under  which  they  had  been 
appointed,  which  would  be  read  by  the  clerk  of 
tho  crown.  This  ceremony  being  finished,  Mary 
rose  and  protested  that,  although  she  had,  from  a 
regard  to  her  own  honour,  appeared  there  to  hear 
and  answer  the  accusations  brought  agaiust  her, 
she  did  not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court ;  that  none  had  tho  power  to  commission 
them  to  try  her,  because  sho  had  no  superior,  but 
was  a  free  princess,  and  subject  to  none  but  God ; 
and  she  now  called  her  servants  to  witness  that 
she  answered  under  this  protestation.  To  this  it 
was  replied  by  Burghley,  that  they  were  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  which  all  persons 

•  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  311. 
f  llo well,  vol.  L  1173. 
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resident  within  the  realm  ■were  subject,  and  which 
recognised  no  distinctions  of  rank.  The  Crown- 
Serjeant  Gawdy  then  proceeded  to  open  the  charges 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots.  These  were  twofold — 
participation  in  a  project  for  the  invasion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of 
the  queen.  In  support  of  these  accusations,  he 
produced  alleged  copies  of  correspondence  with 
Morgan,  Paget,  Mendoza,  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Babington,  and  others,  together  with  certified 
copies  of  the  confessions  of  Babington  and  the  other 
conspirators,  and  the  disclosures  made  by  Nau  and 
Curie.  These  being  read  and  commented  on  with 
the  specious  subtilty  common  to  men  experienced 
in  legal  disputation,  it  was  argued  that  the  case 
was  clearly  proved,  and  that  Mary  Stewart  must 
be  held  as  convicted  of  the  double  crime  laid  to 
her  charge.  In  this  opinion  the  Attorney-General 
Puckering  and  the  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence.  Mary  defended  herself 
with  great  calmness  and  dignity.  The  first  part 
of  the  charge  she  was  at  no  pains  to  deny.  The 
proposal  made  by  Spain  in  her  behalf  she  declared 
was  not  new,  it  had  been  formerly  made ;  but  so 
long  as  she  had  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  her 
freedom  by  milder  means,  she  had  rejected  it 
Now,  however,  that  all  her  expectations  from  Eng- 
land had  been  disappointed,  she  maintained  her 
right,  and  avowed  her  determination,  to  look  to 
foreign  powers  for  assistance.  Her  alleged  concur- 
rence in  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth 
she  solemnly  and  emphatically  denied.  "  1  would 
disdain,"  she  said, "  to  purchase  all  that  is  most 
valuable  on  earth  by  the  assassination  of  the  mean- 
est of  tho  human  race ;  and  worn  out  as  I  now  am 
with  cares  and  sufferings,  the  prospect  of  a  crown 
is  not  so  inviting  that  I  should  ruin  my  soul  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Neither  am  I  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  nor  unacquainted  with  tho 
duties  of  religion ;  and  it  is  my  nature  to  bo  more 
inclined  to  the  devotion  of  Esther  than  to  the 
sword  of  Judith.  If  ever  I  have  given  consent  by 
my  words,  or  even  by  my  thoughts,  to  any  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England,  far  from 
declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall  not  even 
pray  for  the  mercy  of  God."*  After  complaining 
of  the  grievous  injustice  to  which  she  was  subjected 
in  being  denied  the  privilege  usually  accorded 
to  the  meanest  criminals — the  aid  of  counsel  and 
access  to  her  papers — she  proceeded,  with  an  ability 
which  at  once  surprised  and  confounded  her  ac- 
cuse™, to  examine  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  they  sought  her  condemnation.  She  denied 
having  ever  seen  Anthony  Babington,  received  any 
letters  from  him,  or  written  any  to  him.  As  for 
Ballard,  she  declared  she  had  never  before  even 
heard  his  name ;  and  complained  that  copies  only 
of  her  pretended  correspondence  had  been  pro- 
duced, whereas,  in  common  justice,  nothing  short 
of  her  own  handwriting  and  signature  should  be 
held  sufficient  to  convict  her  of  so  odious  a  crime. 
That  Babington  should  have  written  the  letter 
•  Camden,  p.  619,  et  stq.;  8tnmguage,  p.  192,  et  ttq. 


ascribed  to  him  was  possible;  but  she  challenged 
them  to  prove  that  she  had  ever  received,  much 
less  answered  it.  If  they  still  maintained  that  the 
had  ever  corresponded  with  that  person,  she  de- 
manded production  of  that  correspondence  itself, 
instead  of  the  pretended  copies,  which  she  de- 
nounced  as  forgeries.  Until  this  was  done,  she 
contended  there  was  no  evidence  against  her; 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  disprove;  and  she 
must  content  herself  with  simply,  but  solemnly, 
denying  that  she  had  ever  written  the  letters  im- 
puted to  her,  or  participated  in  nny  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Queen  of  England.  "  I  do  not 
deny,"  she  said,  weeping,  "  that  I  have  longed  for 
liberty,  and  earnestly  laboured  to  procure  it :  na- 
ture impelled  me  to  do  so  j  but  I  call  God  to  witness 
that  I  have  never  conspired  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  or  consented  to  it.  I  confess  that  I 
have  written  to  my  friends,  and  solicited  their 
assistance  in  my  escape  from  her  miserable  prisons, 
in  which  she  has  now  kept  me  a  captive  queen  for 
nineteen  years ;  but  I  never  wrote  tho  letters  now 
produced  against  me.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  have 
wri  tten  often  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Catholics ; 
and  had  I  been  able,  or  even  now  at  this  moment 
were  I  able  to  save  them  from  their  miseries  by 
shedding  my  own  blood,  I  would  have  done  it,  and 
would  now  do  it ;  but  what  connection  has  this  „ 
with  any  plot  against  the  life  of  the  queen  ?  and 
how  can  I  answer  for  the  dangerous  designs  of  j 
others,  which  are  carried  on  without  my  know- 
ledge ?  It  was  but  lately,"  she  added,  "  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  some  unknown  persons,  en- 
treating my  pardon  if  they  attempted  anything 
without  my  knowledge."  • 

With  a  view  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  this  de- 
fence, which  attacked  the  evidence  in  its  weakest 
points,  the  crafty  Burghley  undertook  to  reply. 
He  recapitulated  the  whole  history  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  showed  the  manner  in  which,  according  to 
Nau's  declaration,  Mary  carried  on  her  correspond- 
ence ;  insisted  that  the  written  declarations  of  Nan 
and  Curio  were  corroborated  by  the  confessions  of 
the  conspirators;  and  contended  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mary  and  Babington  was 
proved  in  tho  clearest  manner,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  conspiracy. 

During  his  address,  Burghley  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  Earl  of  Arundel  as  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  conspiracy;  on  which  Mary, 
overpowered  with  emotion,  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed :  "  Alas !  how  many  calamities  has  the 
noble  house  of  Howard  endured  for  my  sake ! "  Be- 
coming once  more  composed,  she  proceeded  to  reply 
to  the  treasurer's  subtle  speech.  She  considered, 
she  said,  the  confessions  of  Babington  and  the  other 
conspirators  as  of  no  importance ;  nor  could  she  be 
certain  that  what  was  produced  as  the  confession 
of  the  former  was  even  his  writing.  But  why,  she 
asked,  had  he  not  been  confronted  with  her  be- 
fore being  put  to  death  ?  why  was  she  denied  this 

•  Avis  de  Monsieur  Belhevre,  p.  103  ;  Camden,  p.  523. 
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opportunity  of  clearing  herself  ?  and  why  were 
Nan  and  Carle,  who  were  still  alive,  not  now  pre- 
terit, that  it  might  be  teen  whether  they  would 
assert  before  her  face  what  it  was  alleged  they  had 
said  behind  her  hack  ?  She  admitted  that  her  se- 
ctaries had  written  her  letters,  and  put  them  in 
cipher ;  but  she  could  not  be  certain  that  they  had 
not  inserted  things  which  she  had  not  dictated. 
Was  it  not  eren  possible,  she  asked,  that  they  might 
hare  received  letters  addressed  to  her  without 
delivering  them ;  or  sent  others  away  in  her  name, 
and  in  her  cipher,  without  her  knowledge  ?  "And 
am  I/*  she  continued,  "  am  I,  a  queen,  to  be  judged 
guilty  on  such  proofs  as  these?  Is  it  not  manifest 
that  there  must  bo  an  end  to  the  majesty  and  secu- 
rity of  princes,  if  they  are  made  to  depend  on  the 
writings  and  the  testimony  of  their  secretaries  ?  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  judged  from  my  own 
words  and  my  own  writings.  If  they  have  written 
anything  which  may  be  hurtful  to  the  queen  my 
sister,  they  have  written  it  altogether  without  my 
knowledge;  let  them  bear  the  punishment  of  their 
inconsiderate  boldness.  Sure  I  am  that  if  thev 
were  here  present  they  would  clear  me  of  all  blame 
in  this  cause;  and  still  more  certain  am  I  that 
had  my  papers  not  been  seized,  and  were  not  I 
thus  deprived  of  my  notes  and  letters,  I  could 
have  more  successfully  and  minutely  answered 
every  point  which  has  been  so  bitterly  argued 
against  me."  * 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Mary  repeatedly 
complained  of  being  deprived  of  her  papers,  and, 
alluding  to  the  ease  with  which  het  cipher  might 
be  counterfeited,  she  directly  accused  Walsingham 
of  having  basely  altered  or  fabricated  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  charges  against  her  were 
founded,  in  order  to  procure  her  condemnation. 
"  What  security  have  I,"  she  said,  turning  towards 
him,  "  that  these  are  my  very  ciphero  ?  A  young 
man  lately,  in  France,  has  been  detected  forging 
my  characters.  Think  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  1 
tm  ignorant  of  your  devices  used  so  craftily  against 

me?    Your  spies  surrounded  me  on  every  side; 

bat  ycra  know  not  perhaps  that  some  of  your  spies 
on  me  proved  false,  and  brought  intelligence  to  mc. 
And  if  they  have  thus  acted,"  sho  added,  address- 
ing the  whole  assembly,  "  how  can  I  be  certain 
that  h«  has  not  forged  my  ciphers  to  procure  my 
death  ?  Has  he  not  already  formed  deep  schemes 
against  my  life  and  that  of  my  son  ?" 

Agitated  by  this  attack,  Walsingham  instantly 
rose,  and  with  great  vehemence  exclaimed :  "  I  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  have  dono  nothing  as  a 
private  individual  unbefitting  an  honest  man,  nor, 
u  a  public  servant  of  my  royal  mistress,  anything 
unworthy  of  my  office.  I  have  declared  my  con- 
viction of  criminality,  because  the  safety  of  the 
queen  and  the  kingdom  concern  mc  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  I  have  traced  with  the  greatest 
care  all  the  plans  directed  against  the  queen  and 

•  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  c.ix.,  fol.  383 ;  Howell, 
vol.  L  pp.  1182,  1183  ;  Hardwicke,  vol.  i.  p.  233 ;  Camden, 
vol.  u.  p.  fiOO ;  Tytler,  vol.  via.  p.  318. 


against  the  kingdom,  and  even  if  that  traitor 
Ballard  had  offered  me  his  aid  to  discover  them,  I 
would  not  have  repulsed  him."  •  With  this  evasive 
answer  Mary  declared  herself  satisfied,  and  begged 
that  he  would  not  give  greater  credence  to  those 
that  slandered  her,  than  she  did  to  such  as  slan- 
dered him.  8pies,  sho  added,  were  not  much  to 
be  depended  on.  After  some  further  discussion, 
the  high  court  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

At  the  second  meeting,  Mary  commenced  by 
again  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
demanding  that  her  protest  should  be  recorded. 
In  again  entering  on  her  defence,  however,  she 
admitted,  but  defended,  her  letters  to  Morgan, 
Paget,  and  Mcndora ;  she  even  acknowledged  that 
her  secretaries  had  by  her  orders  written  certain 
notes  to  Babington,  but,  at  the  same  time,  positively 
asserted  that  these  notes  referred  exclusively  to 
the  plans  for  her  delivery  from  her  captivity — 
plans  which  she  held  herself  perfectly  justifiable 
in  encouraging,  even  if  they  involved  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom.  But  she  again  solemnly  denied 
all  participation  in  the  plots  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  and  persisted  in  her  rejection  of  the 
evidence  of  Babington  and  her  two  secretaries.  In 
conclusion,  she  demanded  to  bo  heard  before  par- 
liament, or  to  bo  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth ;t  and  added  —  "As  one  accused  of 
crimes,  I  desire  that  I  may  have  another  day  of 
hearing,  and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  having  an  ad- 
vocate to  plead  my  cause ;  or,  being  a  queen,  that 
I  may  be  believed  on  the  word  of  a  queen."  J 

Burghley  once  more  undertook  to  reply,  and 
again  went  over  the  evidence.  During  his  ad- 
I  dress,  he  was  subjected  to  repeated  interruptions 
by  Mary,  who  reiterated  her  protestations  of  inno- 
cence, and  demanded  more  conclusive  proof;  but 
after  an  altrrcation,  which  did  not  materially  affect 
the  case,  the  court,  in  consequence  of  secret  in- 
structions from  Elizabeth, §  suddenly  adjourned, 
to  meet  on  the  2>th  of  October  at  Westminster. 
This  delay  was  particularly  displeasing  to  Wal- 
singham, who  anxiously  longed  to  have  the  fatal 
sentence  pronounced  ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Leicester,  a  few  days  before  the  final  meeting  at 
Westminster,  represented  it  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven  that  her  majesty  had  not  the  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  her  own  safety 
required.  || 

While  Mary  was  still  detained  at  Fotheringay, 
in  the  charge  of  her  stern  jailer,  the  high  court 
assembled  at  Westminster,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, on  the  25th  of  October,  and  recommenced 
this  extraordinary  trial.  After  the  proofs  adduced 
at  the  former  meetings  of  the  court  had  been  again 
brought  forward,  Nau  nnd  Curie  were  personally  cx- 

•  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1182;  Camilcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  499; 
Advig  de  M.  Bellicore,  in  Kenton,  p.  103. 
t  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  UK*, 
t  ('fiuuten,  pp.  6'2\,  625. 

f  MS.  Letter,  liriii-h  Muhputu,  Caligula,  c.  ix.,  fol.  333; 
Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  11H7;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  606;  Tytlcr, 
vol.  viii.  p.  322. 

0  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  c  iv.,  fol.  415,  Walsingham  to 
Leicester,  16th  October,  1586;  Tytler,  tit  *uj>ra. 
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amined,  and  corroborated  their  former  confessions.* 
These,  it  would  appear,  had  not  been  satisfactory 
to  Walsiugham  and  Burghley ;  inasmuch  as  they 
merely  proved  that  Mary  had  received  certain  letters 
from  Babington,  and  had  dictated  certain  answers, 
but  did  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had 
dictated  the  passages  referring  to  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth.  On  this  occasion,  however,  nothing 
more  decided  could  be  elicited  from  them.  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  Nau's  own  account  of  this 
examination,  he  boldly  maintained  that  the  most 
important  charges  made  against  Mary  were  utterly 
false  j  and  that  though  Walsinghain  attempted  to 
overawe  him  into  silence,  he  declared  "  the  com- 
missioners would  have  to  answer  to  God  and  all 
Christian  kings,  if  on  such  false  charges  they  con- 
demned on  innocent  princess."  t 

As  had  been  pre-de  term  bed,  the  commissioners 

Condemnation  wound  up  this  solemn  mockery  of 
of  llary.  jaw  nn(i  justice  by  unanimously 
finding  Mary  guilty,  and  condemning  her  to  dcath.J 
On  the  same  day,  at  the  instigation  of  Burghley, 
the  commissioners  and  judges  published  a  declara- 
tion, "  that  the  sentence  did  no  wise  derogate  from 
the  title  and  honour  of  James,  King  of  Scotland;  but 
that  he  was  in  the  same  place,  degree,  and  right, 
as  if  the  sentence  had  never  been  pronounced."  $ 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  the  question  of  Mary's 
guilt  or  innocence — a  question  which  the  judgment 
of  this  most  irregulur  court  in  no  way  affects ;  but  the 
fact  that  her  enemies  thought  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  procure  her  condemnation,  to  resort  to  a  mode 
of  trial  in  which  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  every  principle  of  law  and  justice, 
were  openly  violated,  will  ever  furnish  a  strong 
presumption  of  her  innocence.  She  was  wholly 
in  the  power  of  those  who  thirsted  for  her  blood. 
The  principal  documents  produced  against  her 
were  not  originnls,  but  alleged  copies  from  deci- 
phered letters,  and  therefore  worthless  as  evidence ; 
so  that  it  is  perfectly  clear,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked— "  that  under  such  a  system  Mary  may 
have  been  wholly  innocent,  and  yet  may  have  been 
made  to  appear  guilty." || 

Four  days  after  this  a  parliament  was  sum- 
Mceting  of     nioned,  which  confirmed  the  judg-  I 

Parliament.  mcnt  0f  the  commissioners,  de- 
clared their  sentence  to  be  legal,  and  unanimously 
petitioned  the  queen,  that  as  bIic  tendered  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  and  the  safety  of  her  own 
life,  she  would,  without  delay,  allow  the  sentence 
to  be  published  and  carried  into  effect  "  By 
neglecting  to  do  this,"  they  said,  "  you  wouldnncur 
thc  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and  expose  yourself  to 
the  chastisements  of  God's  justice,  who  has  left  us 
several  severe  examples  of  it  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures." % 

The  answer  of  Elizabeth  to  this  message  was 
strikingly  characteristic.     She  expressed  deep 

•  Hardwicke  Tapers,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
t  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  219. 
t  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1188. 
I  Camden,  p.  52 
1  Howell,  vol.  i.  p.  1190 


4  Camden,  p.  526.  ||  T)  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  273. 

;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 


thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  having  so  won- 
derfully preserved  her  life  amidst  so  many  dangers, 
and  professed  her  high  gratification  at  the  devoted 
affection  of  her  subjects,  who,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  had  evinced  a  stronger  attach- 
ment to  her  than  on  tho  day  she  ascended  the 
throne.  She  spoke  of  her  unfortunate  sister  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  declared  her  willingness 
to  pardon  her,  if  the  matters  involved  had  con- 
cerned herself  only,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "Do 
not  hurry  my  decision.  It  is' an  affair  of  great 
importance,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  deliberate 
longer  on  less  weighty  matters  before  making  up 
my  mind.  I  shall  pray  Almighty  God  to  enlighten 
my  understanding,  and  to  show  me  what  will  be 
best  for  tho  interests  of  his  Church,  the  prosperity 
of  my  people,  and  your  own  security."  • 

Two  days  after  this,  Elizabeth,  with  feigned 
reluctance  to  proceed  to  tho  last  extremity  against 
her  unfortunate  kinswoman,  sent  a  message  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  entreating  them  to  con- 
sider of  some  more  lenient  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  so  that  she  might  be  spared 
the  pain  of  assenting  to  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  her;f  but  as  Elizabeth 
no  doubt  wished  and  expected,  the  two  house*, 
after  much  deliberation,  unanimously  determined 
"  that  they  could  find  no  other  way."  This  an- 
swer was  immediately  conveyed  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  queen,  who  was  then  at  Richmond.  Her 
reply,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  probably  intended 
to  evince  a  continued  repugnance  to  agree  to  the 
fatal  decision :  "  If,"  she  said,  addressing  the  chan- 
cellor, "  I  should  say  unto  you  that  I  mean  not  to 
grant  your  petition,  by  my  faith,  I  should  say 
unto  you  more  than  perhaps  I  mean;  and  if  I 
should  say  unto  you  I  mean  to  grant  your  petition, 
I  should  then  tell  you  more  than  it  is  fit  for  you 
to  know,  and  so  I  must  deliver  you  an  answer 
answerless."  J 

The  next  step  was  to  communicate  to  Maty 
the  result  of  her  trial,  of  which  she  was  yet  igno- 
rant For  this  purpose  Elizabeth  dispatched  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Mr.  Beal,  the  clerk  of  the  Frivy 
Council,  to  Fotheringay,  who,  arriving  there  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  announced  to  Mary  the 
sentence  of  her  judges,  its  subsequent  ratification 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and.  their  importu- 
nate demand  to  have  it  immediately  carried  into 
execution.  She  received  the  dreadful  tidings 
without  any  apparent  emotion,  and  reiterated  her 
protestations  that  she  was  innocent  of  any  design 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  On  being  warned 
that  she  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  and  offered  the 
assistance  of  a  Protestant  bishop  or  dean  in  her 
last  hours,  she  mildly  but  firmly  refused  the  offer ; 
and  pathetically  entreated  that  she  might  be 
allowed  the  attendance  of  her  almoner,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  debarred  from  her  presence. 


•  Howell,  p.  1194  ;  Camden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  509-611. 
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Thus  Indulgence  wu  granted,  but  after  a  short 
time  it  was  again  withdrawn. 

Her  morose  and  unfeeling  keeper,  Paulct,  un- 
moved by  her  misfortunes,  now  laboured  to  aggra- 
vate her  sufferings  by  treating  her  with  studied 
indignity.  On  the  following  day  ho  abruptly 
entered  her  chamber,  and  with  unmanly  insolence 
informed  her  that  she  was  no  longer  to  be  treated 
as  a  queen,  but  as  a  private  woman,  who  was 
already  dead  in  law,  being  under  capital  condem- 
nation for  a  detestable  crime,  and  that  therefore  all 
insignia  of  royalty  must  in  future  be  dispensed 
with.  He  then  ordered  Mary's  attendants  to  re- 
the  dais,  or  cloth  of  state  surmounted  by  her 
i ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  comply,  he  called 
in  some  of  bis  own  domestics,  who  perpetrated 
this  paltry  insult.  He  then  put  on  his  hat  and 
sat  down,  and  observing  a  billiard-table,  which 
stood  in  her  apartment,  he  commanded  it  to  be 
taken  away,  remarking  that  such  idle  amusements 
were  unbefitting  a  person  in  her  present  condition. 
This  brutal  behaviour,  for  which  he  had  not  oven 
the  poor  apology  of  an  order  from  Elizabeth,*  has 
left  an  indelible  stain  on  the  name  of  Sir  Amias 
Paulet. 

Proceeding  with  her  usual  caution  before  giving 
Proclamation  her  final  decision,  Elizabeth  now 
of  Mary'*  issued  an  order  that  the  sentence 
sentence.  agajnst  Mary  should  bo  publicly 
proclaimed,  in  the  expectation  that  some  outburst 
of  popular  feeling  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  might 
hare  the  appearance  of  extorting  from  her  her 
fatal  determination.  In  this  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed. The  people,  in  contemplation  of  the  cala- 
ntitiea  which  their  sovereign  and  the  nation  had  so 
narrowly  escaped,  were  unanimous  in  demanding 
Trngeance  on  the  unfortunate  queen,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  author  of  all  those  perils ;  and 
testified  by  extravagant  public  rejoicings  their 
satisfaction  at  the  announcement  of  her  condem- 
nation^ 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
aldermen  of  London,  were  present  at  the  proclama- 
tion m  that  city ;  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  by 
flie  ringing  of  bells  and  other  demonstrations  of 
satisfaction,  which  were  kept  up  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
umilar  rejoicings  took  place,  and  bonfires  were  seen 
blazing  in  every  direction.  J  No  doubt  therefore 
remained  that  the  doom  pronounced  on  the  Queen 
of  Scots  met  with  the  general  and  cordial  approval 
of  the  nation,  and  that  any  mitigation  of  her 
pnnishment  would,  at  this  moment,  have  rendered 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  extremely  unpopular. 

At  this  time  Mary  made  her  last  appeal  to  the 
callous  heart  of  Elizabeth  in  the  following  affect- 
ing letter : — 

"  Madam, — I  bless  God  with  my  whole  heart 
that,  by  means  of  your  final  judgment,  he  is  about 

•  Letter  of  Mary,  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  293 ;  alio  BUaellii 
lUrue  Stuartw  Actu,  p.  219. 
t  LinMrd,  vol.  viii.  p.  233. 

i  BibL  N.t.  MS.  9513;  Coll.  do  Mimes,  vol.  iii.  fol. 
389;  Life  of  Egerton,  p.  92. 


to  put  a  period  to  the  wearisomo  pilgrimage  of  my 
life.  I  make  no  petition  that  it  should  be  pro- 
longed, having  already  but  too  well  known  its 
bitterness:  I  only  now  supplicate  your  highness 
that,  since  I  cannot  hope  for  any  favour  from  thoso 
exasperated  ministers,  who  hold  the  highest  offices 
in  your  state,  I  may  obtain  from  your  own  bounty 
theso  three  favours : — 

"  First.  As  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  expect  a 
burial  in  England,  accompanied  by  the  Catholio 
rites  practised  by  the  ancient  monarchs,  your  an- 
cestors and  mine,  and  since  the  sepulchres  of  my 
fathers  have  been  broken  up  and  violated  in  Scot- 
land, I  earnestly  request  that,  as  soon  as  my 
enemies  shall  have  glutted  themselves  with  my 
innocent  blood,  my  body  may  be  carried  by  my 
servants  to  be  interred  in  holy  ground  :  above  all, 
I  could  wish  in  France,  where  rest  the  ashes  of 
the  queen  my  most  honoured  mother.  Thus  shall 
this  poor  body,  which  has  never  known  repose  as 
long  as  it  was  united  to  my  soul,  have  rest  at  last, 
when  it  and  my  spirit  are  disunited. 

"  Secondly.  I  implore  your  majesty,  owing  to 
the  terror  I  feel  for  the  tyranny  of  thusc  to  whose 
charge  you  have  abandoned  me,  let  me  not  be  put 
to  death  in  secret,  but  in  the  sight  of  my  sonants 
and  others.  These  persons  will  bo  witnesses  to 
my  dying  in  the  faith,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
true  Church ;  and  it  will  be  their  care  to  rescue 
the  close  of  my  life  and  the  last  breathings  of  my 
spirit  from  the  calumnies  with  which  they  may 
be  assailed  by  my  enemies. 

"Thirdly.  I  request  that  my  servants,  who  have 
clung  to  me  so  faithfully  throughout  my  many 
sorrows,  may  be  permitted  freely  to  go  where  they 
please;  and  to  retain  the  little  remembrances  which 
my  poverty  has  left  them  in  my  will. 

"  I  conjure  you,  madam,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ — by  our  mar  relationship — by  the  memory 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  our  common  ancestor — by 
the  title  of  queen,  which  I  bear  even  to  my  death, 
refuse  me  not  these  poor  requests,  but  assure  me 
of  your  having  granted  them  by  a  single  word 
under  your  hand, 

"  I  shall  then  dio  as  I  have  lived, 

Your  affectionate  sister  and  prisoner, 

"  Mart  the  Queen." * 

It  is  probable  that  this  letter  was  never  delivered 
to  Elizabeth  ;t  at  all  events,  it  remained  un- 
answered, and  her  requests  were  disregarded. 

In  tho  meantime,  intelligence  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Mary  had  reached  Scotland,  w  hero 
it  excited  a  general  feeling  of  dismay  and  indig- 
nation. The  condemnation  of  a  Scottish  princess, 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  appeared 
both  to  the  nobles  and  the  people  to  imply  an 
insolent  claim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
English  queen,  which  was  felt  by  every  Scots- 
man with  the  keenness  of  a  personal  insult.  J amcs, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  participate  in 
these  sentiments  in  an  intense  degree,  as  well  as  to 
be  filled  with  alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  to 
•  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  92.  f  Ibid. 
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which  hia  mother  was  exposed,  evinced  a  calmness 
and  moderation  which,  though  admitting  of  some 
extenuation,  is  extremely  discreditable  to  his 
memory.  It  must  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that 
James  had  never  personally  known  his  mother, 
and  therefore  could  not  bo  expected  to  entertain 
towards  her  that  warmth  of  filial  affection  which 
is  excited  by  the  recollection  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. Besides  this,  tho  crafty  Walsingham  had 
laboured  gradually  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
facile  young  monarch  for  the  anticipated  crisis, 
and  by  operating  on  his  characteristic  selfishness 
to  alienato  his  affections  from  his  unfortunate 
parent.  At  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings  he 
had  sent  to  James  an  account  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  had  employed  tho  Master  of  Gray  artfully  to 
insinuate  to  him  that  he  owed  little  to  a  mother 
who  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  the  death  of 
his  father.  Care  was  also  taken  to  send  him  ex- 
tracts from  the  alleged  correspondence  of  Mary 
with  Babington,  particularly  those  portions  of  it 
in  which  she  speaks  reproachfully  of  James,  and 
recommends  the  seizure  of  his  person.  All  this 
must  have  tended  to  extinguish  within  the  breast 
of  James  any  spark  of  filial  affection  lingering 
there  ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  tho  apathy  which  he 
discovered  on  this  occasion,  that  the  French  king 
felt  it  necessary  to  instruct  his  ambassador,  Mon- 
sieur dc  Courcellcs,  then  in  Scotland,  to  stimulate 
James  to  make  some  exertion  to  save  his  mother. 
In  reply  to  the  ambassador,  James  appears  to 
have  treated  this  grave  mattor,  which  so  nearly 
concerned  his  own  honour — to  say  nothing  of  his 
mother's  life — with  a  most  unbecoming  levity  and 
indifference.  He  replied,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
he  really  believed,  "  that  his  mother  was  in  no 
danger ;  and  as  for  the  conspiracy,  she  must  be 
contented  to  drink  the  ale  she  had  brewed.  He 
loved  her,"  he  snid,  "  as  much  as  nature  and  duty 
bound  him;  but  she  knew  well  she  bore  him  as 
little  goodwill  as  she  did  the  Queen  of  England :  her 
practices  had  already  nearly  cost  him  his  crown, 
and  ho  could  be  well  content  she  would  meddle 
with  nothing  but  prayer  and  serving  of  God."  • 

Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  nobility 
and  the  people,  who  were  inflamed  with  resent- 
ment at  the  audacious  insolence  of  the  English 
queen.  Angus,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Huntley, 
Both  well,  Herries,  and  others  of  the  principal 
nobility,  were  so  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  the 
degradation  to  which  their  country  was  subjected, 
that  they  declared  their  determination  rather  to 
risk  the  chances  of  a  war  with  England  than 
submit  to  such  an  indignity. t 

James  at  length,  stimulated  by  the  representations 

_.  of  the  French  king,  and  probably 
Sir  William  j   »«  •        ,  , 

Keith  u  sent  now  lully  convinced  of  his  mother  s 

to  London  to  danger,  dispatched  Sir  William 

wKiibrth.  Keith  to  L00000  w»th » ietter  f° 

Elizabeth,  in  which  ho  expressed 
astonishment  and  indignation  that  English  Bub- 

*  October  4,  extract  from  Monsieur  Courcclles'  Nego- 
tiations, Bannatyne  edition,  p.  4,         f  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  13. 


jects  should  have  presumed  to  pass  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  a  Scottish  princess,  and  warned 
Elizabeth  that  he  could  not  quietly  suffer  her  to 
stain  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother,  her 
own  nearest  kinswoman  and  her  equal  in  rank, 
and  over  whom  she  could  claim  no  jurisdiction. 
He  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Walsingham  in  t 
menacing  tone,  and  instructed  Sir  William  Keith 
to  speak  out,  if  necessary,  still  more  strongly,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  ambassador  in  his 
endeavours  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  unfortuntte 
parent  He  had  already  written  urgently  on  the 
same  subject  to  Archibald  Douglas,  his  ambassador 
in  London ;  •  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  that 
this  perfidious  minister,  who  had  formerly  betrayed 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  employed  his  influence  on  this 
occasion  in  counteracting  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  save  her  life,  f 

Keith  arrived  in  London  early  in  November, 
and  after  somo  apparently  unnecessary  delay 


admitted  to  an  audience.  Elizabeth,  with  her 
accustomed  hypocrisy,  feigned  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  concern  about  the  circumstances  in  which 
Mary  was  placed,  and  swore  by  the  living  God 
that  to  save  her  life  she  would  willingly  part  with 
one  of  her  own  arms ;  but  lamented  that  she  was 
urged  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures  by  the 
importunity  of  her  ministers  and  the  apprehen- 
sions of  her  people.  After  considerable  delay  and 
repeated  interviews,  James,  finding  that  Keith 
made  no  progress  in  the  object  of  his  mission, 
became  impatient,  and  wrote  to  him  with  fresh  in- 
structions, and  in  terms  of  such  indignant  remon- 
strance and  undisguised  menace,  that  Elizabeth 
burst  into  a  frenzy  of  rage,  and  so  far  forgot  her 
queenly  dignity,  as  to  expel  Keith  from  the  council- 
room  by  personal  violence.  She  was  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  by  her  courtiers  from  giving 
full  sway  to  her  fury ;  but  next  day  her  pasiion 
had  subsided,  and  she  replied  in  a  more  mode- 
rate tone  to  the  message  of  the  Scottish  king. 
James,  on  his  part,  alarmed  at  hia  Pusillanimity 
own  boldness  and  that  of  his  en-  of^^oe^f  |m* 
voy,  and  forgetful  of  his  honour  aa  Robert  MeUil 
an  independent  sovereign,  and  his  and  the  Master 
duty  as  a  son,  had  the  pusillani-  ot  Qnf- 
mity  to  address  an  apology  to  Elizabeth,  and  to 
send  Sir  Robert  Melvil  and  the  Master  of  Gray 
to  the  English  court,  to  retract  or  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  offensive  points  of  his  previous 
message.  X 

This  base  timidity  and  subservience  had  its 
origin  in  a  private  communication  at  this  time 
received  from  Walsingham,  $  containing  some  sig- 

•  Appendix  to  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  No.  xux., 
King  James  to  Archibali  1  Douglas,  October,  1686;  «lw 
same,  No.  L.,  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  King,  16th  October, 

15S0. 

f  Lodge's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  (8vo.  edit.)  p.  29$,  Master  or 
Grav  to  Archibald  Douglas,  9th  December,  1586. 

♦  'MS.  Letter,  eopv.  Wairender  MSS.  B.,  fol.  336,  King 
James  to  Klizubeth,  ^5th  December,  1686. 

$  Warrender  MSS.  Ii.,  fol.  334.    A  memorial  < 
heads  to  be  communicated  to  the  Lord  Secretary  of  I 
land. 
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mficant  allusions  to  the  English  succession — an 
object  apparently  of  far  more  importance  in  James's 
estimation  than  the  safety  of  his  mother.  His 
selection  of  Gray  for  this  mission  leaves  a  dark 
shade  of  suspicion  oyer  the  motives  of  the  Scot- 
tish king.    This  perfidious  noble  had  already,  as 
James  well  knew,  basely  betrayed  and  grossly 
insulted  the  unfortunate  Mary  ;  he  was  a  devoted 
partisan  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  was 
therefore  under  temptations  to  prove  false  to  his 
trust,  which  a  man  of  his  treacherous  and  un- 
principled character  was  not  likely  to  resist.  Of 
all  this  James  was  fully  aware,  and  the  result 
was  such  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  antici- 
pated.   Though  ostensibly  zealously  labouring  to 
secure  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  was  secretly 
cooperating  with  Archibald  Douglas  in  encourag- 
ing Elizabeth  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity, 
whispering  in  her  ear,  "  The  dead  cannot  bite ; " 
and  persuading  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  master's  resentment,  which  would  be  found 
to  consist  rather  in  clamour  than  in  sustained 
action.    By  these  perfidious  arts  all  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who  strove  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully to  secure  the  object  of  his  embassy,  were 
effectually  counteracted. 
At  their  very  first  audience  it  became  painfully 
Failure  of     evident  to  Melvil  that  there  was 
their  cmba«y.   Utile  to  hope  for,  either  from  the 
fears  or  the  clemency  of  Elizabeth.    They  pro- 
posed that  James  should  pledge  himself,  and  give 
as  hostages  into  Elizabeth's  hands  some  of  his 
principal  nobility,  that  in  the  event  of  Mary's 
life  being  spared  no  attempt  should  be  made  by 
her,  or  on  her  account,  against  the  life  or  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth ;  but  this  offer  was  contempt- 
uously rejected  without  a  moment's  consideration. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  Mary  should  resign  in 
favour  of  her  son  all  right  of  succession  to  the 
English  crown.    "How  is  that  possible?"  said 
E.izabeth  ;  "she  is  declared  ' inhabil,'  and  can  con- 
vey nothing."  —  "  If  she  have  no  rights,"  answered 
Gray,  "your  majesty  need  not  fear  her}  if  she 
have  any,  and  your  majesty  will  permit  her  to 
transmit  them  to  her  son,  he  will  then  possess  the 
fall  title  of  succession  to  your  highness."  This 
proposal  irritated  Elizabeth,  who  could  not  bear  to 
sptak  on  the  subject  of  the  succession.    "  What ! " 
•he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  and  with 
a  great  oath,  "  get  rid  of  one  and  have  a  worse  in 
her  place  ?    Nay,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  more 
miserable  case  than  before.    By  God's  passion, 
that  were  to  cut  mine  own  throat!  and  for  a 
duchy  or  an  earldom  to  yourself,  you,  or  such  as 
you,  would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves  to 
kill  me.    No,  by  God !  your  master  shall  never  be 
in  that  place."   Gray  then,  with  affected  earnest- 
ness, begged  that  Mary  might  be  allowed  a  respite 
of  fifteen  days,  that  they  might  have  time  to  com- 
municate with  their  master.    This  request,  how- 
ever, was  peremptorily  refused ;  and  the  queen,  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  rose  and  proceeded  to 
Melvil  followed  her,  and  entreated 


that  she  would  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence at  least  for  eight  days.  "  No,"  she  sternly 
replied,  "  not  for  an  hour ! "  • 

Besides  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  James,  some 
attempts  had  been  made  by  Henry  Effort*  of 
III.  in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  Henry  III.  in 
relative  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  k^urofMary. 
had  never  manifested  any  very  deep  sympathy  for 
her  during  the  long  period  of  her  captivity,  but 
no  sooner  had  tho  intelligence  of  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation reached  the  court  of  France  than  he 
felt  bound  in  decency,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  princes,  which  was  attacked  as  he 
conceived  in  her  person,  to  interfere  in  her  behalf. 
He  accordingly  sent  Monsieur  do  Belliuvre  as  his 
ambassador  to  Elizabeth,  to  remonstrate  against 
this  unprecedented  proceeding,  and  to  use  his  en- 
deavours to  avert  the  fate  impending  over  the 
unfortunate  queen.  After  a  first  and  second  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth,  finding  that  he  could  obtain 
no  assurance  for  the  life  of  Mary,  Henry  wrote  to 
his  embassadors  with  more  peremptory  and  urgent 
instructions.  On  the  6th  January,  Bellievre  had 
an  audience  at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  was 
then  residing;  and  after  much  persuasion  and 
many  arguments,  perceiving  that  he  made  no  pro- 
gross  towards  his  object,  he  assumed  a  threatening 
tone.  "  If  it  be  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,"  he 
said,  "  to  set  at  nought  such  high  considerations, 
and  to  disregard  the  prayers  of  the  king,  my 
master,  he  has  charged  me  to  tell  you,  madam, 
that  he  shall  resent  this  proceeding  as  a  thing  ad- 
verse to  tho  common  interests  of  kings,  and  most 
especially  offensive  to  him."  f  This  menace  roused 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  English  queen  :  "  Mon- 
sieur do  Bellievre,"  she  angrily  exclaimed,  "are 
you  charged  by  the  king,  my  brother,  to  hold  this 
language  to  me?"  — "  Yes,  madam,"  answered 
Bellievre ;  "  I  am  expressly  commanded  so  to  do 
by  his  majesty." — "  Have  you,"  rejoined  the  queen, 
"  this  power  signed  by  his  hand  ?  " — "  Yes,  ma- 
dam," replied  Bellievre ;  "  tho  king  my  master,  your 
good  brother,  has  expressly  enjoined  and  charged 
me,  in  letters  signed  by  his  own  hand,  to  address 
these  remonstrances  to  your  majesty." — "  Then  I 
desire,"  added  Elizabeth,  "that  you  declare  the 
same  signed  by  your  hand."  J  Bellievre,  having 
presented  a  copy  of  his  instructions,  withdrew; 
and,  having  now  no  hope  of  success,  he  left  London 
a  few  days  afterwards  on  his  return  to  his  court. 
A  fresh  attempt  howevor  was  mado  by  Aubespine, 
the  resident  French  ambassador;  but  all  farther 
negotiations,  and,  for  a  time,  all  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  kingdoms  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  originating  in  a 

•  Robertson,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  No.  xiv. ;  Memorial  of 
the  Muter  of  Gray,  12th  Jnnunrv,  1686-7. 

f  BiW.  Nat.  Hethune,  MS.  No.  8i)5o;  Registers  of  Vil- 
leroy  nnd  Colbert,  MS.  No.  18  ;  Mi«<:i'llsnies  ;  Advis  dilce 
qui  a  este  faict  en  Angleterre,  par  M.  de  llellievre  »ur  leu 
affnires  de  la  ltoyne  d'E*co*»e,  en  mois  do  Novenibre  ct 
Ueccrobre,  1685.  et  Janvier,  1587  ;  Life  of  Egertou,  p. 
109;  Mignet.  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

;  Life  of  Egerton,  p.  101 ;  Carte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  613, 614. 
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pretended  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  traced  to  some  of  the 
ambassador's  suite. 

Elizabeth,  rightly  judging  that  she  had  little 
danger  to  fear  from  the  resentment  cither  of  Henry 
or  James,  had  now  determined  to  strike  the  blow, 
notwithstanding  their  remonstrances,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  their  threatenings,  both  of  which  would 
proceed,  as  she  supposed,  no  further  than  words. 
But  though  unwavering  in  her  resolution  at  all 
events  to  get  rid  of  Mary,  she  was  most  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  she  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  authorise  her  execution,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  her  consent  was  extorted  from  her  by  the 
clamours  of  her  people.  To  excite  these  to  a  higher 
pitch,  she  judged  it  necessary  to  operate  on  their 
fears.  With  this  view  extravagant  and  baseless 
rumours,  tending  to  alarm  the  public  mind,  were, 
from  time  to  time,  industriously  circulated  through- 
out  the  kingdom  :  one  day  it  was  reported  that  the 
Duke  of  Ouise  had  made  a  descent  upon  Sussex,  and 
that  a  Spanish  army  had  landed  at  Milford  Haven, 
and  had  been  joined  by  the  Roman  Catholics; 
another,  that  an  attack  had  been  mado  on  Fother- 
ingay  Castle,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
effected  her  escape  ;  and  a  third,  that  the  northern 
counties  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  that  a  conspi- 
racy had  been  formed  to  assassinate  the  queen  and 
to  burn  the  capital.*  Theso  expedients  soon  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect— the  minds  of  the  pcoplo 
were  excited  to  frenzy,  and  the  almost  universal 
national  will  demanded  the  instant  execution  of 
the  sentence  passed  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  threatened 
calamities. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  seemed  to  bo  irresolute, 
although  incessantly  importuned  by  her  Privy 
Council  to  issue  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution. 
Another  and  a  darker  scheme  had  taken  possession 
of  her  mind ;  and  she  gave  her  councillors  to  un- 
derstand, by  obscure  allusions  and  broken  expres- 
sions, that,  though  as  desirous  as  themselves  to 
get  rid  of  Mary,  she  was  anxious  to  transfer  the 
odium  of  putting  her  to  death  from  herself  to 
her  ministers.  She  even  appeared  to  have  en- 
tertained a  hope  that  they  would  have  spared 
her  the  pain  of  appearing  to  act  in  the  matter 
at  all,  by  adopting  somo  secret  method  of  de- 
stroying their  victim.  There  is  not  much  reason 
to  believe  that  they  shrank  from  following  out 
this  hint  through  any  strong  abhorrence  of  private 
assassination  ;  but  they  knew  well  the  perfidious 
disposition  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  good  ground  to 
apprehend  that  as  soon  as  they  had  fulfilled  her 
wish  Bhe  would  sacrifice  them  to  her  own  reputa- 
tion. The  suggestion  was  allowed  to  pass,  as  if  it 
had  not  been  understood;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
really  was  in  a  dilemma  between  her  wish  to  striko 
the  blow  and  her  fear  of  the  consequences,  became 
moody  and  solitary,  laid  aside  her  customary 
amusements,  indulged  in  soliloquies,  and  was  often 

*  Camden,  in  Kcnnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  633 ;  Ellis'*  Letters, 
second  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  106,  109. 


heard  to  mutter  the  Latin  aphorism—"  Aut  far  aut 
feri;  ne  feriaretferi." '• 

At  last,  however,  compelled  either  to  abandon  her 
intention  with  regard  to  Mary  or  Warrant  for 
to  act  for  herself,  she  sent  Lord-  Mary's  cxecu. 
Admiral  Howard  to  order  her  sec  re-  n" 
tary  Davison  to  bring  her  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
execution,  which  had  already  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley,  t  and  lay  in  his 
possession  unsigned.  Davison  obeyed,  and,  on 
the  9th  February,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
presented  himself  before  Elizabeth  with  the  docu- 
ment. Sho  read  it  over,  called  for  a  pen,  and  deli- 
berately affixed  her  signature,  then,  raising  her 
head,  jocularly  asked  Davison  whether  he  was  not 
sorry  she  had  done  so.  After  somo  courtly  reply 
from  the  secretary,  she  ordered  him  to  cany  the 
warrant  to  the  lord-chancellor  to  be  sealed,  bat 
directed  that  it  should  be  done  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible; then,  again  assuming  an  air  of  pleasantry, 
sho  added,  *'  You  may  show  it,  however,  to  Wal- 
singham,  though  I  fear  the  blow  will  kill  him  on 
the  spot" 

Resuming  her  gravity,  she  directed  that  the 
execution  should  not  be  done  publicly  in  the  court 
of  the  castle,  but  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  trial 
had  taken  place ;  and  dismissed  Davison  with  an 
injunction  to  trouble  her  no  more  on  that  subject, 
as  she  had  now  done  all  that  in  law  or  reason 
could  bo  required  of  her.  X 

As  the  secretary  was  in  the  act  of  retiring,  the 
queen,  as  if  incidentally  recollecting  something  she 
had  omitted  to  say,  detained  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  complained  of  Sir  Amias  Paulct  and 
others,  who,  she  said,  might  have  relieved  her  of 
this  burden.  "  Even  yet,"  she  added,  "  it  might  bo 
so  done  that  the  blame  might  be  removed  from 
myself,  if  you  and  Walsingham  would  write  jointly 
to  Sir  Amias  and  Sir  Drew  Drury,  to  sound  them 
on  the  subject."  Davison  was  base  and  obsequious 
enough  not  to  reject  this  horrible  proposal,  but 
promised  to  write  to  Sir  Amias,  and  inform  him  of 
her  majesty's  wish ;  and  the  queen  having  so- 
lemnly enjoined  him  to  have  the  matter  closely 
handled,  permitted  him  to  depart.  § 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Davison  visited 
Walsingham,  and  informed  him  of  the  revolting 
communication  which  the  queen  expected  them  to 
make  to  Paulet  and  Drury.  Apparently  without 
any  hesitation,  they  proceeded  to  comply  with  the 
abominable  proposal ;  and  ere  the  close  of  the  day. 
the  following  effusion  of  cold-blooded  villainy  was 
on  its  way  to  Fotheringay  Castle. 

"  To  Sm  Amias  Paulet. 
"  After  our  hearty  commendations.   We  find  by 
speech  lately  uttered  by  her  majesty,  that,  she  doth 
note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  for 

•  «'  Strike  or  be  stricken  ;  strike  lest  thou  be  stricken ;  " 
Camden,  in  Kcnnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  634. 
t  Calipula,  c.  ix.,  Col.  470. 

£  Davison's  defence,  drawn  up  by  himself,  in  Caligula, 
c.  ix.,  fol.  470,  printed  by  Nicolas. 
{  Nicolas-*  Life  of  Davison,  p.  84. 
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her  service  that  she  lookeih  for  at  jour  hands,  in 
that  yon  have  not  in  all  this  time,  of  yourselves 
(without  other  provocation),  found  out  some  way 
to  shorten  the  life  of  that  queen ;  considering  the 
sreat  peril  she  is  subject  unto  hourly,  so  long  as 
the  said  queen  shall  live.  Wherein,  besides  a  lack 
of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  yon 
have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular  safeties, 
or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the 
public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  that 
reason  and  policy  commandeth ;  especially,  having 
so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  consciences  towards  God,  and  the  discharge 
of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards  the  world, 
as  the  oath  of  "  association,"  which  you  both  have 
so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed ;  and  especially  the 
matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged  being  so 
clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her;  and 
therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  that  men 
professing  that  love  towards  her  that  you  do,  should 
in  any  kind  of  sort,  for  lock  of  the  discharge  of 
your  duties,  cast  the  burden  upon  her,  knowing  as 
you  do  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood,  especially  of 
one  of  that  6ex  and  quality,  and  so  near  to  her  in 
blood  as  the  said  queen  is, 

"  These  respects  we  find  do  greatly  trouble  her 
majesty,  who,  we  assure  you,  has  sundry  times 
protested  that  if  the  regard  of  the  danger  of  her 
good  subjects  and  faithful  servants  did  not  more 
move  her  than  her  own  peril,  she  would  never  be 
drawn  to  assent  to  the  shedding  her  blood.  Wc 
thought  it  very  meet  to  acquaint  you  [with]  these 
speeches  lately  passed  from  her  majesty,  referring 
the  same  to  your  good  judgments.  And  so  we 
commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
"  Your  most  assured  friends, 

«'  Francis  Walsinoham. 

"  Wilmam  Davison." 
"  London,  1st  February,  158G."  • 

The  original  of  this  letter  was  found  among 
Paulet's  private  papers,  f  notwithstanding  it  was 
accompanied  with  a  solemn  injunction  from  Davison 
to  commit  it  to  the  flames,  and  a  promise  that  his 
answer  should  be  similarly  disposed  of.  Faulct, 
however,  though  a  harsh  and  severe  man,  shrank 
from  the  commission  of  murder,  and  absolutely 
refused  compliance  with  the  detestable  proposal. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  he 
had  communicated  its  contents  to  Drury,  and  the 
following  answer  was  dispatched  to  Walsingham  :— 

"  Your  letters  of  yesterday  coming  to  my  hands 
this  present  day  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  would 
not  fail,  according  to  your  directions,  to  return  my 
answer  with  all  possible  speed,  which  [I]  shall 
deliver  unto  yon  with  great  grief  and  bitterness 
of  mind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  liven 
to  see  this  unhappy  day,  in  the  which  I  am  re- 
quired, by  direction  from  my  most  gracious  sove- 
reign, to  do  an  act  which  God  and  the  law  forbid- 
deth.  My  good  livings  and  life  are  at  her  majesty's 

•  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  by  Hcarnc,  vol.  ii. 
p.  674. 
t  Life  of  Davison,  p.  85. 
"VOL.  ii. 


disposition,  and  I  am  ready  to  lose  them  this  next 
morrow,  if  it  shall  so  please  her,  acknowledging 
that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  mere  and  gracious 
favour.  I  do  not  desire  them  to  enjoy  them  but 
with  her  highnesa's  good  liking;  but  Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of  my 
conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  my  poor 
posterity,  to  shed  blood  without  law  and  warrant. 
Trusting  that  her  majesty,  of  her  accustomed 
clemency,  will  take  this  my  dutiful  answer  in  good 
part."  • 

This  letter  was  carried  by  Davison  to  the  quren, 
who  perused  it  with  strong  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction, and  passionately  declared  that  she  hated 
those  fine  speakers — those  "precise  and  dainty 
fellows" — who  promise  much  and  do  nothing,  but 
throw  all  the  burden  on  her  shoulders. f  In  the 
meantime,  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  had 
been  sealed  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Privy  Council,  who,  without  again  consult- 
ing the  queen  on  the  subject,  addressed  a  letter 
enclosing  it  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  with 
considerable  hesitation  and  anxiety,  however,  that 
they  adopted  this  step,  without  renewed  authority 
from  their  capricious  mistress;  but  that  the  re- 
sponsibility might  not  be  confined  to  one  only  of 
their  number,  the  letter  was  subscribed  by  Burgh- 
ley,  Leicester,  Hunsdon,  Knollis,  Walsinghnm, 
Derby,  Howard,  Cobham,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  Davison.  \  Its  conveyance  was  entrusted  to 
Bcal,  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who  arrived  with  it 
at  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  February.  Thence  he  proceeded  next 
day  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  Piipatch  of 
announced  his  dreadful  errand  to  the  warrant  to 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  FoUienngay. 
Drury. §  To  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, 
and  the  high  sherifTof  the  county,  was  committed 
the  office  of  seeing  the  warrant  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  intelligence  having  been  sent  to  the 
former  of  these  noblemen,  the  two  earls  came  to 
the  castle  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
February,  accompanied  by  several  persons  who 
were  to  assist  in  the  dismal  preparations.  The 
unusual  bustle  and  concourse  threw  the  servants  of 
Mary  into  terrible  alarm,  as  they  rightly  conjec- 
tured that  the  fears  under  which  they  had  for 
more  than  two  months  laboured  on  account  of 
their  mistress  were  now  about  to  be  realised.  || 
About  two  o'clock,  tho  two  earls  sent  to  demand  an 
interview  with  Mary,  who  sent  in  answer  to  say 
that  she  was  in  bed  and  indisposed;  but  if  the 
business  was  urgent,  she  would  rise  and  admit 
them.  Learning  from  them  in  reply  that  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  she  immediately 
rose,  and  having  dressed,  Kent  and  Shrewsbury, 
accompanied  by  Paulet,  Drury,  and  Ileal,  wcro 
ushered  into  her  apartment,  where,  surrounded  by 
most  of  her  household,  they  found  her  seated  at  a 

•  Hearne's  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  67-5. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  391,  392. 

1  Kills'*  Letters,  second  *erie«,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
I  1a  Mort  do  la  Royne  d'liwusse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  612. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  612. 
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small  work-table.  They  advanced  uncovered,  and 
bowing  respectfully,  briefly  informed  her  that 
Elizabeth,  urged  on  by  the  importunate  solicitations 
of  hei  subjects,  had  felt  compelled  to  grant  warrant 
for  her  execution.  Deal  then  read  the  warrant,  to 
which  sho  listened  in  silence  and  with  composure. 
"When  he  had  finished,  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  bowing  down  her  head,  said—"  God  be 
praised  for  the  news  you  bring  mo !  I  could  receive 
none  better ;  for  it  announces  to  me  the  conclusion 
of  my  miseries,  and  the  grace  which  Ood  has 
granted  me  to  dio  for  the  honour  of  his  name  and 
of  his  church,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman.  I 
did  not  expect  such  a  happy  end,  after  the  treat- 
ment I  have  suffered  and  the  dangers  to  which 
I  have  been  exposed  for  nineteen  years  in  this 
country — I,  born  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  the  near  rela- 
tion of  tho  Queen  of  England,  Quecn-Dowagor  of 
France,  and  who,  though  a  free  princess,  havo  been 
kept  in  prison  without  legitimate  cause,  though  I 
am  subject  to  nobody,  and  recognise  no  superior  in 
this  world  excepting  God."  *  At  this  solemn  mo- 
ment she  renewed  her  protestations  of  innocence, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  the  Roman  Catholic  version 
of  the  New  Testament  which  was  on  the  table — "  I 
am  condemned,"  she  said,  "  by  a  tribunal  which 
had  no  power  over  me,  for  a  crime  of  which  I  here 
solemnly  declare  I  am  innocent.f  I  have  neither 
invented,  nor  consented  to,  nor  pursued  any  con- 
spiracy for  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  England." 
On  hearing  these  words,  the  Earl  of  Kent  inter- 
rupted her,  asserting  that  the  book  she  had  sworn 
on  was  false,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  version,  and 
that  therefore  her  oath  was  of  no  value.  "  It  is 
the  translation  in  which  I  believe,"  replied  Mary. 
"  Does  your  lordship  suppose  that  my  oath  would 
be  better  if  I  swore  on  your  translation,  in  which  I 
do  not  believe?"J: 

Mary  now  requested  that  her  almoner,  who  had 
been  a  second  time  debarred  from  her  presence,  but 
who  was  still  in  the  castle,  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her,  to  assist  in  preparing  her  for  death, 
and  to  administer  that  spiritual  consolation  which 
she  considered  it  sinful  to  receive  from  one  of  a 
different  creed.  This  request,  however,  was  re- 
fused ;  and  she  was  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Kent  tho 
services  of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fletcher, 
whom  the  two  earls  had  brought  with  them. 
Mary  peremptorily  rejected  this  offer,  and  expressed 
astoninhment  that  such  a  request  should  have  been 
denied.  She  was  prepared,  however,  she  said,  to 
die  in  the  Catholic  faith,  which  had  been  professed 
by  her  ancestors.  Inquiring  what  time  she  was  to 
die,  Shrewsbury  answered — "  To-morrow,  madam, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
The  two  earls  having  withdrawn,  Mary  ordered 
Mary  pupnres  uer  attendants  to  hasten  the  pre- 
fer death.  parations  for  supper,  that  she 
might  have  time  to  arrnngo  her  affairs.  At  this 
nwful  interval,  while  her  attendants  were  bathed 

*  La  Mort  dc  La  Rome  u'Eacosse,  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  614, 615. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  It.  p.  610. 


in  tears,  it  was  remarked  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration that  her  demeanour  was  not  merely  com- 
posed,  but  her  manner  unusually  and  unaffectedly 
cheerful.  "  Come,  come,"  she  said,  "  Jane  Kennedy, 
cease  your  weeping,  and  be  busy.  Did  I  not  warn 
you,  my  children,  that  it  would  come  to  this?  And 
now,  blessed  be  God!  it  has  come,  and  fear  sod 
sorrow  are  at  an  end.  Weep  not,  then,  nor  lament, 
but  rejoice  rather  that  you  see  your  poor  mistress 
so  near  the  end  of  all  her  troubles.  Dry  your 
eyes,  then,  and  let  ua  pray  together."  She  then 
knelt  down  with  her  women,  and  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  devotion,  she  rose,  and  opening  her 
cabinet  she  proceeded  to  count  the  money  she  bad 
left,  and  dividing  it  into  separate  portions,  put 
each  sum  into  a  purse  by  itself,  with  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Supper  being  introduced,  she  ate  sparingly,  as 
was  her  custom,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with 
those  about  her,  particularly  with  Burgoin,  her 
physician,  to  whom,  after  a  short  fit  of  abstraction, 
during  which  a  placid  smile  unconsciously  lit  up 
her  countenance,  she  said,  "  Did  yon  remark,  Bur- 
goin, what  that  Earl  of  Kent  said  in  his  talk  with 
me — that  my  life  would  havo  been  the  death,  as 
my  death  would  be  the  life  of  their  religion  ?  Oh ! 
how  glad  am  I  at  that  speech !  Here  comes  the 
truth  at  last  s  and  I  pray  you  remark  it.  They 
told  me  I  was  to  die  because  I  had  plotted  against 
the  queen ;  but  then  arrives  this  Kent,  whom  they 
seut  hither  to  convert  me,  and  what  says  he  ?  I 
am  to  die  for  my  religion."  • 

After  Bupper,  she  summoned  all  her  servants 
into  her  chamber,  and  calling  for  a  cup  of  wine, 
she  drank  to  them  with  many  expressions  of  affe> 
tion,  and  asked  them  to  pledge  her.  They  did  so 
on  their  knees,  and  with  many  tears  asked  her 
forgiveness  if  ever  they  had  offended  her.  She 
frankly  forgave  them,  and  in  turn  asked  their  for- 
giveness for  any  uneasiness  she  might  have  unne- 
cessarily occasioned  them.  She  exhorted  them  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  lire 
in  peace  and  love  with  each  other,  which,  she  re- 
marked, they  might  more  easily  do,  now  that  Nau, 
who  had  so  often  sown  dissension  among  them,  was 
out  of  the  way.  Nau,  indeed,  was  the  only  person 
of  whom  sho  spoke  with  any  degree  of  acrimony. 
She  even  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  her 
death;  but  added,  that  she  forgave  him.  She 
afterwards  proceeded  to  select  from  her  wardrobe 
various  articles  of  dress,  which  she  distributed  as 
presents  among  her  ladies,  accompanying  the  deli- 
very with  some  affectionate  remarks  to  each  of 
them.  She  then  wrote  to  her  almoner,  lamenting 
that  she  was  denied  the  consolation  of  his  pre- 
sence, but  requesting  him  to  watch  with  her  thai 
night,  pray  for  her,  and  send  her  his  absolution.1 
She  afterwards  wrote  her  will,  of  which  she  ap- 

•  La  Mort  de  la  Royiie  d'Jlsofwse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  026; 
Camden,  in  Kennel,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

t  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  634 ;  La  Mort  dc  U 
Boyue  d'Escoesc,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  625. 
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pointed  the  Duke  of  Guise  the  principal  executor.* 
As  it  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
she  sealed  up  her  papers,  and  gave  them  in  charge 
to  her  servants,  remarking  that  sho  had  now  done 
with  the  affairs  of  this  world.  She  retired  to  rest, 
having  first  caused  her  feet  to  he  washed ;  and  Jane 
Kennedy,  at  her  desire,  read  to  her  at  her  bedside 
a  portion  of  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints  " — a  book  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  During 
the  short  period  she  had  to  rest  she  did  not  appear 
to  sleep,  but  she  was  calm  and  composed.  Her 
eyes  were  shut,  a  sweet  smile  was  upon  her  face, 
and  she  frequently  moved  her  lips  and  lifted  up 
her  hands  as  if  in  prayer.  Before  daybreak  she 
arose,  saying  she  had  now  only  two  hours  to  live ; 
and,  recollecting  that  sho  would  require  a  hand- 
kerchief to  bandage  her  eyes,  she  selected  for  that 
purpose  one  of  the  finest,  adorned  with  a  fringe  of 
gold.  She  dressed  with  more  than  her  usual  care, 
after  which  she  repaired  to  her  oratory,  where, 
kneeling  down  with  her  women  at  the  altar,  she 
Fpent  some  time  in  prayer.  Ere  she  had  finished, 
the  fatal  hour  of  eight  had  arrived,  and  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  She  intimated  that 
she  would  soon  he  ready,  aod  continued  her  devo- 
tions; but  in  a  very  short  time  the  knock  was 
repeated,  and,  the  door  being  opened,  the  high- 
sheriff,  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  walked  into 
the  apartment,  and  advancing  to  the  altar,  where 
she  still  knelt,  said—"  Madam,  the  lords  await 
you,  and  have  sent  me  to  you." — "  Yes,"  replied 
Mary,  rising  from  her  knees,  "  let  us  go."  Bur- 
goin,  her  physician,  who  assisted  in  raising  her, 
now  handed  her  an  ivory  crucifix  which  lay  on  the 
altar,  inquiring  whether  she  did  not  wish  to  take 
that  with  her.  "Oh,  yes,  yes!"  replied  Mary, 
kissing  it,  "  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done  so; 
many,  many  thanks  for  putting  me  in  mind."  She 
then  desired  one  of  her  suite  to  carry  it  before  her; 
snd  the  sheriff  preceding  her,  conducted  her  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  where  a  heart-rending  scene 
took  place.  Her  servants,  who  were  following 
her,  were  now  informed  that  they  must  return,  as 
orders  had  been  given  not  to  permit  them  to  be 
present  at  the  execution.  This  order,  as  harsh  as 
it  was  unexpected  and  unnecessary,  was  received 
by  the  afflicted  household  with  loud  lamentation 
snd  unavailing  remonstrance ;  while  Mary  calmly 
remarked  that  it  was  hard  to  prohibit  her  poor 
serrants  from  witnessing  her  last  moments.  They 
fell  at  her  feet,  wept  aloud,  kissed  her  band,  clung 
to  her  robe,  and  were  with  difficulty  separated 
from  her  and  locked  up  in  the  chamber.  At  the 
foot  of  the  great  staircase,  she  was  received  by 
Shrewsbury  and  Kent;  and  here  too,  waiting  to 
take  his  last  farewell,  was  her  old  attached  servant, 
Sir  Andrew  Mclvil,  the  master  of  her  household, 
whom,  fur  some  time  before,  her  keepers  had  not 
permitted  to  como  into  her  presence.  On  seeing 
her,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  burst  into  tears,  and 
bitterly  lamented  that  he  should  be  the  bearer  of 
such  dismal  tidings  to  Scotland.  "  It  will  be,"  he 
•  Labanoff,  vol.  u.  pp.  485-491. 


said,  "  the  most  sorrowful  measago  I  ever  carried, 
to  announce  that  the  queen,  my  sovereign  and  dear 
mistress,  is  dead." — "Thou  shouldest  rather  re- 
joice, good  Melvil,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  Mary 
Stewart  has  arrived  at  the  close  of  her  misfortunes. 
Thou  knowest  that  this  world  is  only  vanity,  and 
full  of  troubles  and  misery.  Bear  the  tidings  that 
I  die  firm  in  my  religion— a  true  Catholic,  a  truo 
Scotchwoman,  a  true  Frenchwoman.  May  God 
forgive  those  who  have  sought  my  death !  The 
Judge  of  the  secret  thoughts  and  actions  of  men 
knows  that  I  have  always  desired  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England.  Commend  me  to  my  son, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  never  done  anything  that 
could  prejudice  the  welfare  of  tho  kingdom,  or  his 
quality  as  king,  nor  derogated  in  any  respect  from 
our  sovereign  prerogative."  * 

Turning  to  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  sho  now  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  her  secretory,  Curie,  might  be 
pardoned,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  her  servants, 
including  her  women,  might  bo  permitted  to  be 
present  at  her  death.  This  the  Earl  of  Kent  de- 
cidedly refused,  as  the  women  would  probably 
occasion  disturbance  by  their  lamentations,  and 
perhaps  be  guilty  of  some  superstitious  act — as,  for 
example,  dipping  thoir  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Mary,  "  I  pledge  my  word  that 
they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Alas,  poor  souls ! 
they  would  be  gratified  at  taking  leave  of  me ;  and  I 
am  sure  your  mistress,  being  a  virgin  queen,  would 
not  refuse  to  allow  another  queen  to  have  her  w  omen 
about  her  at  the  moment  of  her  death.  She  cannot 
have  given  you  such  rigorous  orders.  You  would 
grant  mo  more  than  that,  even  if  I  were  a  person 
of  lower  rank  ;  and  yet,  my  lords,  you  know  that  I 
am  your  queen's  cousin.  You  certainly  will  not 
refuse  me  this  last  request.  My  poor  girls  wish 
only  to  see  me  die."  f  Probably  unwilling  to  incur 
tho  odium  of  refusing  such  a  request,  the  two  earls, 
after  a  short  consultation,  consented  to  permit  two 
of  her  ladies  and  four  of  hor  gentlemen  to  attend 
her  to  the  scaffold.  She  selected  Burgoin,  her  phy- 
sician ;  Gorion,  her  apothecary ;  Gervais,  her  sur- 
geon ;  Didicr,  her  butler ;  Jane  Kennedy,  and 
Elizabeth  Curlcf  Immediately  on  their  coming 
down,  she  entered  the  great  hall  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  physician,  and  followed  by  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  who  bore  her  train.  Her  dress  consisted 
of  a  gown  of  dark  crimson  velvet,  such  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  on  solemn  occasions,  a 
cloak  of  figured  satin  of  the  same  colour,  a  high 
collar  and  hanging  sleeves,  while  over  all  was 
thrown  a  white  veil  reaching  to  her  fect.§ 

The  scaffold,  which  was  erected  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  consisted  of  a  platform    Execution  of 
twelve  feet  square,  and  about  two  Mary, 
feet  in  height,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rail.   On  it  were  placed  tho  chair 

•  MS.  Ottonlan  Library,  Caligula,  c.  iv.,  fol.  4W ;  Jcbb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  635. 

■f  A  licport  of  the  manner  of  the  Execution  of  the  Scots' 
Qui  en,  in  Ellin,  vol.  iii.,  second  nrricg  ;  La  Mort  Jo  la 
ltnyne  d'Escot^c,  Jcbb,  vol.  n.  pp.  63*.  330. 

f  Ibid.  J  Ibid.,  pp.  689,610. 
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intended  for  Mary,  two  other  chairs,  a  cushion, 
und  the  fatal  block,  all  covered  with  the  same 
sombre'  material.  Mary  ascended  the  steps,  and 
seated  herself  on  tho  chair,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  with  queenly  easo  and  dignity. 
Tho  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  sat  on  her 
right  hand,  at  her  left  stood  the  sheriff,  and  in 
front  two  executioners  dressed  in  black  velvet. 
The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Amias  Paulct,  Sir 
Drew  Drury,  Real,  tho  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  others,  stood  beside  the  scaffold;  at  a  little 
distance,  ranged  along  the  wall,  stood  Mary's  ser- 
vants; and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  behind 
a  barrier,  were  the  guards  and  other  attendants, 
together  with  such  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  as 
had  been  permitted  to  be  present,  the  whole  form- 
ing an  assemblage  of  about  two  hundred  persons. 
Amid  breathless  silence,  Beal  read  the  warrant  for 
tho  execution.  During  this  ceremony,  Mary's 
mind  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  other  subjects ; 
she  appeared  serene  and  tranquil,  and  tho  same 
gentle  smile  still  illumined  her  features  that  had 
been  remarked  during  the  previous  evening.  Beal 
having  finished,  she  made  tho  sign  of  tho  cross, 
and  with  a  clear  and  firm  voice  said — "  My  lords, 
I  am  a  queen  born,  a  sovereign  princess,  not  subject 
to  the  laws,  a  near  relation  to  the  Qucon  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  lawful  heiress.  After  having  been 
long  and  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  in  this 
country,  where  I  have  endured  much  pain  and 
evil,  though  nobody  had  any  right  over  me,  being 
now,  through  the  strength,  and  under  the  power 
of  men,  ready  to  forfeit  my  life,  I  thank  God  for 
permitting  mo  to  dio  for  my  religion,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  company  who  will  bear  witness  that, 
just  before  my  death,  I  protested,  as  I  have  always 
done,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  that  I  never 
contrived  any  means  of  putting  the  queen  to  death, 
nor  consented  to  anything  against  her  person."  • 
She  went  on  to  deny  having  ever  entertained 
any  feelings  of  enmity  towards  Elizabeth,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  conditions  she  had  offered  in  order 
to  procure  her  liberty,  as  proof  of  her  anxiety 
for  the  tranquillity  of  England,  f  "I  will  here," 
she  said,  "  in  my  last  moments,  accuse  no  one ;  but 
when  I  am  gone,  much  will  be  discovered  that  is 
now  hid,  and  tho  objects  of  those  who  liavc  pro- 
cured my  death  bo  more  clearly  disclosed  to  the 
world."  i 

After  she  had  pronounced  these  words,  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  address- 
ing her,  said— "  Madam,  the  queen,  my  excellent 
sovereign,  has  sent  me  to  you  — "  He  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  when  Mary  interrupted  him. 
'*  Mr.  Dean,"  she  said,  "  I  am  firm  to  the  ancient 
Itoman  Catholic  religion,  and  I  intend  to  shed  my 
blood  for  it."  §  The  dean,  howovor,  persisted  in 
addressing  her;  and  when  requested  to  desist, 
pleaded  the  orders  of  the  queen  in  council,  which 
he  felt  bound,  notwithstanding  hor  remonstrances, 
to  obey.  At  last,  assuming  a  resolute  tone  of  voice, 

•  J«  bb,  vol.  iL  p.  636.  f  Ibid.,  p.  637. 

;  Ty tier,  vol.  vui.  p.  356.  f  Ellis,  p.  1 15. 


she  declared  she  would  not  hear  him,  and  peremp- 
torily commanded  him  to  be  silent.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Earl  of  Kent,  observing  her  intently 
looking  on  the  crucifix  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  that  image  of  Christ  serves 
to  little  purpose,  if  you  have  him  not  engraved  upon 
your  heart." — "  Ah ! "  replied  Mary,  "  there  is  no- 
thing more  becoming  a  dying  Christian  than  to 
carry  in  his  hands  this  remembrance  of  his  redemp- 
tion. How  impossible  is  it  to  have  such  an  object 
in  our  hands,  and  keep  the  heart  unmoved."  *  The 
dean  then  commenced  reading  the  prayers  for  such 
an  occasion,  as  contained  in  the  Anglican  ritual ; 
while  Mary,  kneeling  apart,  repeated  in  Latin  the 
three  penitential  psalms—"  Miserere  mei  Deus," 
"In  te,  Domine,  speravi,"  "  Qui  habitat  in  adju- 
torio."f  After  this  she  prayed  in  English,  be- 
seeching God  to  grant  peace  to  the  world,  and  "  tho 
true  religion  "  to  England.  She  prayed  also  for  the 
Pope,  for  the  Catholic  Church,  for  the  king  her 
son,  for  the  Queen  of  England,  and  for  all  her 
enemies;  then,  kissing  the  crucifix,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  sho  exclaimed,  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  "  Like  as  thy  arms,  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
were  spread  out  upon  the  cross,  even  so  receivo 
me  within  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy ! 
extend  thy  pity,  and  forgive  my  sins ! "  J  Having 
finished  her  devotions,  sho  arose,  and  the  execu- 
tioner advanced  towards  her  to  assist  in  removing 
a  portion  of  her  dress.  Sho  smiled,  and  beckoning 
him  to  withdraw,  said,  playfully,  that  she  had  not 
boon  accustomed  to  have  such  valet*  de  chambrt,  or 
to  undress  before  so  many  people.  §  She  then  called 
Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  who  were  now 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  with  their 
assistance  completed  her  preparations.  Seeing 
them  dissolved  in  tears,  and  on  the  point  of  giving 
way  to  their  grief,  she  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips  in  token  of  silence,  reminded  them  she  had 
promised  in  their  name  that  they  would  be  silent, 
aud  desired  them  to  pray  for  her.  "  Instead  of 
weeping,"  she  said,  "  rejoice ;  I  am  very  happy  to 
leave  this  world,  and  in  so  good  a  cause."  [j  Sho 
then  kissed  them,  gave  them  her  blessing,  and 
made  tho  sign  of  the  cross  over  them ;  and  Jane 
Kennedy  having  bandaged  her  eyes,  she  desired 
them  to  leave  her.  She  then  seated  herself  in  tho 
chair,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  held  her 
neck  fixed  and  upright,  supposing  sho  was  to  be  be- 
headed after  the  French  mode,  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  with  a  sword.  As  she  6at  expecting  the  fatal 
blow,  she  repeated  the  words, "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have 
I  trusted  ;  let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion."  Hor 
misconception  excited  for  a  moment  much  wonder 
among  the  spectators ;  but  the  mistake  having  been 
discovered  and  explained  to  her,  she  immediately 
'tnelt  down,  groped  for  the  block,  and  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  trepidation,  rested  her  neck 
upon  it.   While  in  this  attitude,  she  had  time  to 

•  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  200,  307 ;  and  same  volume,  Mort 
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repeat  the  beautiful  and  affecting  words — tho  last 
which  she  uttered — "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God 
of  truth!"  The  spectators  could  no  longer  sup- 
press their  emotion ;  and  eTen  tho  executioner, 
unfortunately  participating  in  the  general  sensation, 
became  so  on  nerved  that,  missing  his  aim,  the  1 
blow  fell  ineffectually  on  the  nope  of  the  neck. 
The  heroic  victim,  however,  remained  motionless, 
and  did  not  even  utter  a  sigh ;  and  the  second 
blow,  more  steadily  directed,  severed  the  head  from 
the  body.  The  executioner  then  holding  it  up, 
called  aloud, "  God  save  the  queen ! "  and  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  exclaimed,  "  So  let  all  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth's enemies  perish ! "  To  this  one  solitary 
response  was  heard.  It  proceeded  from  the  Earl 
of  Kent.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  .loud  voice  j 
M  Amen,  amen ;  would  to  God  that  all  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  were  in  that  state!"'  Tho  rest  of 
the  spectators  remained  Bilent  and  in  tears,  over- 
come with  mingled  sentiments  of  pity  and  admira- 
tion. Thus  perished  Mary  Stewart,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  after  a  cruel 
captivity  of  nineteen  years. 

As  the  attendants  were  lifting  the  body  to  convey 
it  to  the  state-room  of  the  castle,  Mary's  little 
favourite  dog  was  discovered  covered  with  blood, 
concealed  under  her  mantle,  and  closo  to  the 
remains  of  its  mistress,  from  which  it  resisted  all 
attempts  to  entice  it  away,  and  had  at  last  to  be 
removed  by  force,  f 

The  body  was  embalmed,  though  with  no  great 
care  for  its  preservation ;  after  which  it  was 
wrapped  in  wax-cloth,  and  deposited  in  a  leaden 
coffin  enclosed  within  one  of  wood.  It  was  suffered 
to  lie  in  the  great  chamber  until  the  1st  of  August, 
without  any  one  being  allowed  to  approach  it ;  and 
with  such  absurd  jealousy  was  this  restriction 
enforced,  that  evon  the  keyhole  of  the  door  was 
stopped  up,  on  its  being  discovered  that  some  of 
her  people  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  through 
it. I  Tho  remains  were,  by  order  of  Elizabeth, 
interred  with  regal  pomp  in  tho  Cathedral  of 
Peterborough,  whence  they  were,  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  removed  by  James  to  Henry  tho  Se- 
venth's Chapel,  in  Westminster. 

Mary  Stewart  was  a  woman  in  every  way  re- 
markable ;  whether  we  consider  the  attractive 
beauty  of  her  person,  the  vigour  of  her  intellect, 
the  liveliness  of  her  imagination,  the  warmth  of 
her  temper,  her  varied  accomplishments,  the  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  of  her  life,  or  the  tragical 
manner  in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  premature 
close.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  standard  of  female  loveliness,  it  is  agreed  on 

*  Tculet,  vol.  ii.p.  881 ;  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  101 ;  E11U,  p.  117. 
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all  hands  that  Mary  approached,  both  in  form  and 
feature,  the  very  beau  idtal  of  human  beauty. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries— an 
opinion  not  less  warmly  eutertained  by  men  of 
tho  present  age,  to  whom  her  personal  appearance, 
by  means  of  authentic  portraits  still  extant,  is 
perfectly  familiar.  To  these  external  qualifications 
she  possessed  mental  endowments  in  every  respect 
correspondent — a  comprehensive,  powerful,  almost 
masculine  intellect,  a  rich  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion, highly  susceptible  temperament,  and  exquisite 
delicacy  of  taste.  Her  mind,  thus  naturally  gifted, 
was  enriched  with  all  tho  accomplishments  common 
in  that  age  among  persons  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  Her  manners  were  polished,  engaging,  in- 
sinuating ;  she  excelled  in  music,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal  j  she  was  skilled  in  various  languages ; 
and  she  wrote,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  with  an 
case,  a  vigour,  and  an  eloquence,  rarely  attained, 
and  often,  when  occasion  demanded,  with  a  tender- 
ness and  pathos  truly  affecting.  Tho  moral  cha- 
racter of  Mary,  however,  was  unfortunately  far 
inferior  to  her  intellectual  endowments.  She  was 
hasty  in  temper,  imperious,  obstinate,  vindictive; 
and  at  various  periods,  in  the  most  important 
events  of  her  life,  she  exhibited  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary share  of  the  faults  and  frailties  incident  to 
human  nature.  Her  actions  sprung  frequently  from 
impulse,  instead  of  being  dictated  by  sound  judg- 
ment. She  was  rash  and  confiding  even  to  im- 
prudence, and  her  attachments  were  consequently 
often  sudden,  violent,  and  immoderate.  To  these 
causes  may  be  traced  many  of  those  errors  by  which 
her  life  was  stained,  and  the  calamities  by  which 
it  was  embittered.  Setting  aside  the  much-vexed 
and  perhaps  undeterminable  question  of  her  guilt 
or  innocence,  with  referenco  to  the  horrid  crime  of 
participation  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  enough 
remains  in  her  alliance  with  tho  principal  actor 
in  that  tragedy  to  merit  the  severest  condemnation. 
W  hatever  allowances  may  be  made  from  the  un- 
happy circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  tho 
lax  morality  of  the  age,  or  the  taint  received  in 
early  life  at  the  licentious  court  of  France,  it  is 
impossible  to  extenuate,  much  less  justify,  her  con- 
duct in  this  matter.  But  for  tills  one  great  error 
of  her  life  Mary  had  to  endure  an  unusually  severe 
and  protracted  punishment.  It  led  to  all  that 
train  of  sufferings  inflicted  on  her  by  her  unna- 
tural cousin,  and  which  were  terminated  only  by 
a  violent  and  ignominious  death.  Her  attach- 
ment to  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  bo 
pronounced  bigoted,  but  it  was  at  least  sincere. 
On  this  point  she  was  certainly  far  less  intolorant 
than  the  professors  of  that  creed  usually  are  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  errors  of  tho  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admiro  the  firmness 
with  which  she  adhered  to  the  last  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  which  she  conscientiously  approved. 
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For  a  short  period,  both  previous  to  the  birth 
The  position    ot  James  and  subsequent  to  that 

of  nrtair«  at  the  event,  public  affairs  seemed  to  be 

binliof  James.  moving  on  smoothly  and  satisfac- 
torily. All  classes  of  tho  community  were  disposed 
to  be  pleased  |  and  tho  hopes  and  anticipations 
which  not  unnaturally  clustered  around  tho  young 
prince  made  tho  mass  of  tho  people  willing  to 
overlook  existing  causes  of  discord  and  dissatis- 
faction. This,  however,  was  but  a  deceitful  calm. 
The  elements  of  a  storm  were  gathering.  A  con- 
vulsion was  at  hand,  which  was  to  shake  Mary 
from  that  scat  to  which  she  had  been  elevated  as 
the  descendant  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  an- 
cestors. That  she  was  now  a  mother,  might  natu- 
turally  have  been  expected  to  confirm  the  stability 
of  her  government,  by  disencumbering  tho  question 
of  the  succession  of  all  difficulties ;  but  this  very 
circumstance,  through  her  own  exceeding  impru- 
dence, became  the  means  of  her  more  speedy  and 
complete  overthrow.  Queen  in  her  own  right, 
with  an  infant  son  to  succeed  her  in  due  course 
of  years,  how  secure  should  her  position  have  been ! 
But  that  son  by  common  consent  was  almost  im- 
mediately substituted  in  her  room.  The  birth  of 
James,  so  fortunate  for  the  nation,  brought  only 
sorrow  and  perplexity  to  his  mother. 

It  appears  from  Mary's  correspondence  with  the 
,     „  .    Pope,  that  she  was  determined  to 

Alary  » purposo       r     ,  ,.  ,      ,      ,,      .  ,  . 
of  admitting    re-establish  the  Romish  faith  in 

a  nuncio  from  Scotland  at  the  earliest  possible 
t»>«  r»pe.  period .  and  Bhe  expected  that  tho 
administration  of  the  baptismal  rite  to  her  son  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  tho  forms  prescribed  by  Rome, 
would  tend  to  inspire  her  subjects  with  a  reverence 
for  the  sacraments  of  tho  Church,  now  so  much 
despised  by  them.#  Notwithstanding  Mary's 
numerous  promises  that  sho  would  do  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  established  religion  of  her  sub- 
jects, she  had  adopted  the  resolution  some  time 
prior  to  this  period  to  admit  a  nuncio  from  the 
Pope  publicly  into  her  dominions.  Cardinal  Laurea, 
Bishop  of  Mondovi,  had  been  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Pius  V.,  who  had  at  the  same  time  trans- 
mitted by  him  a  present  of  twelve  thousand  crowns 
to  the  queen.f  In  her  answer  to  the  Pope's  letter, 
she  had  expressed  her  grateful  sense  of  his  liber- 
ality ;  she  had  promised  that  she  would  exert  her 
utmost  power  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  she  had  declared  that  she  would 
receive  tho  nuncio  with  all  possible  respect,  and 
would  take  care  to  have  tho  baptism  of  her  son 
administered  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  tho  Romish 

*  RobcrUon,  vol.  i.  p.  339;  Conaci  Vita  Marim,  vol.  ii. 
p.  SI. 
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ritual.  But  although  the  nuncio  had  reached 
Paris,  and  had  sent  over  one  of  his  attendants 
with  part  of  the  money,  yet,  on  consideration,  it  was 
not  judged  prudent  by  Mary  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  witness  the  baptism  of  her  son,  as  his 
presenco  would  offend  Elizabeth,  who  was  sending  a 
magnificent  embassy  into  Scotland  to  represent  her 
on  that  occasion.  Measures  were  therefore  taken 
to  prevent  tho  popish  nuncio  from  leaving  the 
shores  of  France. 

Tho  baptism  of  the  young  prince,  which  took 
place  at  Stirling,  on  tho  17th  of  The  baptwm  of 
December,  was  conducted  with  sin-  M**}'  •  »°n- 
gular  magnificence.  All  the  arrangements  for  tho 
ceremony  were  superintended  by  Bothwcll.  The 
Count  de  Brienne  was  present  as  ambassador  from 
the  King  of  -France ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  repre- 
sented the  Queen  of  England,  who  sent  for  tho 
occasion  a  font  of  gold  with  a  basin  and  ewer.  The 
rite  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  with  all  tho  ceremonies  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  Romish  Church,  excepting  only  tho 
application  of  spittle,  to  which  tho  queen  enter- 
tained a  repugnance.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
all  tho  noblemen  who  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  remained  outside  the  chapel  during  tho 
administration  of  the  ordinance,  that  they  might 
neither  witness  nor  countenance  by  their  presenco 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  which  had  been  super- 
added to  tho  baptismal  rite  by  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.* 

Tho  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the 
prince's  baptism,  and  other  events  Suffering  of 
during  the  year,  so  exhausted  tho  tho  ministers 
queen's  resources,  that  no  part  ^tbi*1""*- 
whatever  of  the  money  due  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  out  of  the  thirds  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  was  paid  to  them  this  year.  They  wero 
allowed  to  languish  in  a  Btate  of  abject  poverty,  f 
Their  zeal,  however,  for  the  glorious  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked  was  such,  that  they 
adhered  to  their  ill-requited  labours,  and  dis- 
charged all  tho  duties  of  their  office  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity  and  diligence.  Complaint  was 
indeed  modo  by  them  of  the  injustice  which 
they  were  suffering,  and  the  queen  and  her  council 
were  therefore  obliged  to  devise  some  method  for 
relieving  tho  pressing  wants  of  the  Church.  An 
assignation  was  made,  for  sastentation  of  the 
ministry,  of  certain  victuals  and  money  in  sundry 
places  and  districts,  to  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of 
by  the  said  ministers  and  their  collectors  as  they 
might  judge  most  expedient;  and  letters  wero 
given  forth  commanding  the  clerk  of  register,  and 
the  comptroller,  and  all  others  whom  it  concerned, 
to  deliver  authentic  copies  of  tho  said  assignation 
to  the  ministers. J 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
was  held  in  December,  the  question  was  considered 

•  Tytlor,  vol.vii.p.66;  SpoUiswood,  p.  197 ;  Kobertaon, 
vol.  i.  p.  341. 
t  RolwrUon,  toI.  i.  p.  345. 
J  Keith,  vol.  in.  p.  145. 
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whether  the  assignation  made  by  the  queen  in 
View*  of  the    ^Tonr  °f  *h°  ministers  should  bo 
Awrinhtv  wit  h  accepted  for  relief  of  their  present 
rcpanl  to  this    necessity  or  not.  After  a  long  dis- 
eussion,  it  was  thought  good  to  ac- 
cept the  said  offer  of  money  and  victuals,  if  they 
might  be  obtained  without  delay.  "  Nevertheless,  in 
consideration  of  the  law  of  God,  which  ordains  the 
persons  who  hear  the  doctrine  of  salvation  at  the 
mouth  of  his  ministers,  and  thereby  receive  special 
food  to  the  nourishment  of  their  souls,  to  commu- 
nicate temporal  sustcntation  to  their  pastors  $  their 
answer  is,  that  having  just  title  to  crave  bodily 
food  at  the  hands  of  the  said  persons,  and  finding 
no  others  bound  unto  them,  they  only  require  from 
their  own  flock  that  they  will  sustain  them  ac- 
cording to  their  bounden  duty ;  and  what  it  shall 
please  them  to  give  for  their  sustentation,  if  it 
were  but  bread  and  water,  neither  will  they  refuse 
it  nor  desist  from  their  vocation.    But  to  take 
from  others  contrary  to  their  will,  whom  they 
serve  not,  they  judge  not  their  duty,  nor  yet  rea- 
sonable.   Always  they  most  heartily  thank  the 
lords  that  bestowed  their  labours  and  pains  in  pro- 
curing the  foresaid  assignation,  most  heartily  re- 
questing their  honours  to  persevere  until  they 
bring  it  to  somo  perfection.    Nevertheless,  the 
whole  assembly  solemnly  protested  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  foresaid  assignation  does  not  pre- 
judge the  liberty  of  the  Kirk  to  sue  for  that  which 
justly  pertaineth  to  her  patrimony  in  time  and 
place  convenient  at  any  time  hereafter."  • 
But  if  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  had 
The  'uri»d'      r®**OH  to  complain  of  the  manner 
tionofthe"    'n  which  the  funds  destined  for 
Arthbuhopof  the  support  of  religion  wero  di- 

8tre»to3r '  verted  to  other  P01?0**'  their 
apprehensions  were  far  more  ex- 
cited by  a  commission  which  was  granted  to  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  restoring  him  to  his 
ancient  jurisdiction  as  a  Romish  bishop,  and 
authorising  him  to  hold  spiritual  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  causes.  The  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  had  been  abolished  by  parliament  in  the 
rear  1560,  and  a  different  method  instituted  of 
managing  tho  business  which  had  usually  come 
before  them.  This  ill-judged  proceeding  of  tho 
queen  may  fairly  bo  regarded  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  her  increasing  determination  to  over- 
throw the  Protestant  Church,  and  to  establish 
again  tho  Romish  faith  upon  its  ruins.  The  re- 
vived jurisdiction  of  popish  spiritual  courts  was  no 
small  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  her 
object.  It  has  also  been  suspected  that  another 
reason  existed  for  the  restoration  of  the  arch- 
bishop's  jurisdiction,  although  this  reason  may  not 
have  been  known  to  the  queen  at  all,  but  may 
only  have  influenced  Bothwell,  by  whose  advice 
her  majesty  was  at  this  period  mainly  guided. 
This  most  unprincipled  roan  seems  already  to  have 
formed  tho  bold  and  reckless  design  of  marrying 

•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  46,  47;  Calderwood, 
vol.  ii.  p.  329;  Keith,  vol.  ill.  p.  145. 


the  queen  himself.  That  the  restoration  of  the 
archbishop's  authority  was  effected  by  his  means 
seems  past  a  doubt;*  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  soon 
after  the  murder  of  Darnley  he  took  measures  for 
having  pronounced  in  the  archbishop's  court  a 
divorco  between  himself  and  his  countesB,  Lady 
Jane  Gordon.  The  process  was  hurried  through 
tho  court  with  most  indecent  haste,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  two  days.f  There  is  therefore  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  Bothwell,  at  least,  must  havo 
planned  the  murder  of  Darnley  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber; and  the  painful  doubt  suggests  itself,  that  the 
queen  herself  when  she  consented,  at  Both  well's 
suggestion,  to  restore  the  archbishop's  jurisdic- 
tion, may  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
object  which  Bothwell  intended  that  restoration 
to  subserve.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for 
the  re-organisation  of  the  Romish 
spiritual  courts,  the  measure  ex-  theC5  As. 
citod  the  utmost  alarm  among  the  somblv  to  the 
wholo  body  of  the  Protestants;  *™hbi«hop,i 
and  the  subject  was  warmly  taken  ^ur  lrllon" 
up  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that 
an  humble  supplication  should  be  presented  to  the 
lords  of  the  secret  council,  beseeching  them  to 
use  their  influence  for  the  protection  of  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ  from  the  dangers  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  "  We,  therefore,  in  the  fear  of 
our  God,  and  with  grief  and  anguish  of  heart, 
complain  unto  your  honours  that  that  conjured 
enomy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  cruel  murderer  of  our 
dear  brethren,  most  falsely  styled  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  is  rcponed  and  restored  by  signature 
past  to  his  former  tyranny;  for  not  only  are  his 
ancient  jurisdictions,  as  they  are  termed,  of  tho 
whole  bishoprick  of  St.  Andrew's  granted  unto  him, 
but  also  tho  execution  of  judgment,  confirmation 
of  testaments,  and  donation  of  benefices,  as  more 
amply  in  his  signature  is  expressed.  If  this  be  not 
to  cure  the  head  of  the  vencmoua  beast  which  once 
within  this  realm,  by  the  potent  hand  of  God,  was 
so  broken  down  and  banished  that  by  tyranny  it 
could  not  have  hurt  the  faithful,  judge  ye.  His 
ancient  jurisdiction  was  that  with  certain  colleagues 
he  might  have  condemned  for  heresy  upon  probation, 
as  pleased  him  and  them.  What  they  havo  judged 
to  be  heresy  heretofore,  ye  cannot  be  ignorant ;  and 
whether  they  remain  in  their  former  malice  or  not, 
their  fruits  and  travels  openly  declare.  The  dunger 
may  be  feared  say  ye,  but  what  remedy  is  there  ? 
It  is  easy  and  at  hand,  right  honourable,  if  ye  will 
not  betray  the  cause  of  God  and  leave  your  brethren, 
who  will  never  be  more  subject  to  that  usurped 
tyranny  than  they  will  to  the  devil  himself.  Our 
queen  ought  not,  nor  justly  may,  break  tho  laws  of 
this  realm,  and  so  consequently  she  may  not  set 
up  against  us,  without  our  consents,  that  Roman 
antichrist  again :  for  in  a  lawful  and  most  free 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  648 ;  Loing,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 7b. 

J-  Letter  of  Drury  to  Cecil,  2nd  May,  1567. 
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parliament  was  that  odious  beast  deprived  of  all 
jurisdiction,  office,  and  authority  within  this 
realm.  If  hereof  ye  plainly  and  boldly  admonish 
our  sovereign,  and  without  tumult  only  crave 
justice,  the  tyrants  dare  no  more  be  seen  in  lawful 
judgment,  than  dare  the  owls  appear  in  daylight."  • 
Besides  the  supplication  of  the  assembly  to  the 
Knox's  letter  secret  council,  a  letter  was  also  ad- 
on  the  subject,  dressed  by  Knox  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  the  view  of  warning 
them  of  the  dangers  which  might  ensue  from  the 
commission  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's. "  Now  are  matters  so  far  discovered  that 
ho  who  sccth  not  the  plain  subversion  of  all  true 
religion  within  this  realm  to  be  concluded  and  de- 
creed in  the  hearts  of  some,  must  either  confess 
himself  blind  or  else  an  enemy  to  the  religion 
which  we  profess.  For  besides  the  open  erecting 
of  idolatry  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm,  and  be- 
sides the  extreme  poverty  into  which  our  ministers 
are  brought,  that  cruel  murderer  of  our  brethren, 
fulsely  called  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  most 
unjustly,  and  against  all  law,  hath  presumed  to  his 
former  tyranny,  as  a  signature  past  for  his  resti- 
tution to  his  ancient  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  termed, 
more  fully  doth  proport.  What  end  may  be  looked 
for  from  such  beginning  the  half  blind  may  see. 
And  yet  we  have  heard  that  a  certain  6um  of 
money  and  victuals  should  be  assigned  by  the 
queen's  majesty  for  sustcntation  of  our  ministry. 
Rut  how  any  such  assignation  can  stand  in  stable 
assurance  when  that  Roman  antichrist  shall  be 
intruded  above  us,  we  can  no  wise  understand. 
Yea,  further  we  cannot  see  what  assurance  any 
within  this  realm  that  have  professed  the  Lord 
Jesus  can  have  of  life  or  inheritance,  if  the  head  of 
that  odious  beast  bo  cured  amongst  us.  And, 
therefore,  wo  yet  again  crave  of  you  to  advertise 
us  with  reasonable  expedition  of  your  judgments, 
that  with  unity  of  mind  we  may  oppose  ourselves 
to  such  tyranny  as  is  iutended  against  us.  As  from 
the  beginning  we  have  neither  spared  substance 
nor  life,  so  mind  we  not  to  faint  unto  tho  end  to 
maintain  the  same,  so  long  as  we  can  find  the  con- 
currence of  brethren ;  of  whom  (as  God  forbid)  if 
wo  be  destitute,  yet  are  wo  determined  never  to 
be  subject  to  that  Roman  antichrist,  neither  yet 
to  his  usurped  tyranny.  But  when  we  can  do  no 
further  to  suppress  that  odious  beast,  we  mind  to 
seal  with  our  blood  to  our  posterity,  that  the  bright 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  hath  banished  that  man 
of  sin  and  his  voncmous  doctrine  from  our  hearts 
and  consciences."  f 
A  copy  of  tho  Helvetian  Confession  of  Faith, 
Helvetian  Con-  composed  this  year  by  the  pastors 
fis^ii-n  of  Faith  0f  Zurich, hod  been  sent  to  Scotland 
considered.  in  September,  with  tho  view  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  Church  of  Scotland 
agreed  with  tho  Reformed  Churches  on  the  conti- 

•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  51 ;  Spottuwood,  p.  198 ; 
Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  335,  33u" ;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  152 ; 
Kuox,  vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  543,  645. 


ncnt.  A  meeting  of  the  superintendents  and  some 
of  the  most  learned  ministers  had  been  held  im- 
mediately after  its  arrival,  who,  after  reading  the 
document,  found  that  the  doctrines  embodied  in  it 
agreed  perfectly  with  their  own :  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  observed 
no  festival  days,  but  the  Sabbath  day  only.  This 
Confession  was  brought  before  the  assembly  in  De- 
cember, and  the  court  being  highly  satisfied  with 
it,  ordered  the  translation  of  it  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  Font  to  be  printed,  together  with  a  letter 
expressing  their  approbation  of  its  contents,  that 
part  only  excepted  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
observance  of  certain  holy  days.  This  confession 
was  subscribed  not  only  by  tho  Tigurine  Church 
and  their  confederates  of  Berne,  but  also  by  the 
Churches  of  Sehafbausen,  Rhaetia,  Milan,  Geneva, 
Savoy,  Polonia,  and  Hungaria.  It  designatea 
superiority  of  ministers  above  ministers  a  human 
appointment,  and  confirmation  a  device  of  men. 
It  condemns  baptism  by  midwives  or  any  women, 
as  also  prolix  public  prayers,  the  chanting  of 
prayers,  the  multiplication  of  ceremonies,  and  the 
observance  of  saints'  days.* 

Knox  had  for  some  time  past  been  so  obnoxious 
to  tho  queen  that  he  was  not  Knox  proceeds 
allowed  to  preach  in  Edinburgh,  to  England. 
Nay,  his  very  presence  in  the  kingdom  was  an 
anuoyanco  to  her  majesty.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  bo  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  Riccio, 
and  that  this  was  the  ground  of  Mary's  in- 
creased dislike  to  him  at  this  time.  But  there  ia 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  after  the  event,  consider- 
ing the  influence  which  it  bad  upon  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church,  he  may  have  expressed 
himself  in  terms  calculated  to  irritate  the  queen. 
In  these  circumstances,  as  his  two  sons  were  in 
England,  pursuing  their  studies  at  Cambridge,  ho 
considered  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  paying  a 
visit  to  the  sibtcr  kingdom,  that  he  might  both 
indulge  his  paternal  affection,  and  observe  how  the 
cause  of  Christ  was  advancing  in  places  where  ho 
himself  had  formerly  preached  the  Gospel.  With 
that  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  always 
characterised  him,  he  presented  a  request  to  the 
assembly  for  permission  to  proceed  to  England. 
Not  only  was  this  permission  cheerfully  granted, 
on  condition  that  ho  should  return  to  his  native 
country  before  the  25  th  of  June  following,  but  letters 
also  were  given  to  him  bearing  testimony  to  his 
honest  conversation  and  godly  doctrine  daring  his 
whole  ministry  in  Scotland.  "  John  Knox,  bearer 
of  these  presents,  has  been  a  true  and  faithful 
minister,  in  doctrine  pure  and  sincere,  in  life  and 
conversation  in  our  sight  inculpable  j  and  he  has 
so  faithfully  used  the  talents  granted  to  him  by  the 
Eternal,  to  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  his 
godly  name,  to  tho  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  edifying  of  them  who  heard  his 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  634;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  331; 
Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 
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preaching,  that  of  duty  we  must  heartily  praise 

His  godly  name  for  that  so  great  benefit  granted  to 

him  for  our  utility  and  profit."  * 

The  assembly  also  availed  themselves  of  the 

T  .  .  .  opportunity  of  sending  b\-  Knox  a 
letter  sent  by   ,  V \  »     •  •  . 

the  a*sembly    letter  to  the  buhops  and  ministers 

to  the  bishops  of  England,  entreating  them  to  deal 
in  England,  gently  with  those  of  their  brethren 
who  scrupled  to  wear  the  sacerdotal  vestments 
prescribed  by  law.  The  question  of  conformity 
was  agitated  at  this  period  with  great  zeal  and 
bitterness  in  England,  and  many  individuals  were 
sorely  persecuted  on  account  of  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  corner-cap  and  surplice,  as  having  popish 
associations  connected  with  them.  Knox  himself, 
daring  his  former  residence  in  England,  had  been 
exposed  to  trouble  on  the  same  grounds,  and  he 
knew  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  persons  who 
scrupled  to  conform ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  moved  the  assembly  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  brethren  in 
the  south.  "  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  reve- 
rend pastors,  that  divers  of  our  brethren — some  of 
them  the  most  learned  in  England — are  deprived  of 
all  ecclesiastical  function  and  forbidden  to  preach, 
and  thus  are  stopped  from  promoting  the  kingdom 
of  God,  because  they  have  a  scruple  of  conscience  to 
use  such  garments  as  idolaters  in  time  of  darkness 
have  used  in  their  superstitious  service;  which 
report  cannot  but  be  very  dolorous  to  our  hearts, 
when  we  consider  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle—*  K 
ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye 
be  not  consumed  one  of  another.'  We  intend  not 
at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  question,  so  keenly 
agitated,  whether  such  apparel  is  to  be  accounted 
among  things  indifferent.  Wherefore  we  crave 
that  Christian  charity  may  so  far  prevail  with  you, 
tbc  pastors  and  guides  of  Christ's  flock  in  England, 
that  you  do  one  to  another  as  you  desire  others  to 
do  to  you.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  what  tenderness 
is  in  a  scrupulous  conscience.  The  consciences  of 
come  of  you  reclaim  not  at  the  wearing  of  theso 
ferments,  but  many  thousands  are  otherwise  per- 
suaded. If  surplice,  corner-cap,  and  tippet,  have 
been  the  badges  of  idolaters  in  the  very  act  of  their 
idolatry,  what  have  the  preachers  of  Christian 
liberty  and  the  rebukera  of  superstition  to  do  with 
the  dregs  of  that  Roman  beast  ?  The  brethren  that 
refuse  such  unprofitable  apparel,  do  neither  con- 
demn nor  molest  you  who  use  such  trifles.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  that  use  these  tilings  will  do 
tho  like  to  your  brethren,  we  doubt  not  but  therein 
you  shall  please  God,  and  comfort  the  hearts  of 
many  who  aro  wounded  with  the  extremity  which 
is  used  against  these  godly  and  beloved  brethren."  f 
The  following  year  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  A  rapid 
succession  of  shocking  crimes,  glaring  imprudences, 

•  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  148 ;  McCrio'a  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
p.  147 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  198 ;  Strype's  Grinds!,  Appendix 
xx. ;  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.,  Ap- 
pendix xci. 

tKnox,  vol.  ii.  p.  645;  Spottiswooa,  p.  148;  Keith, 
rol.  iii.  p.  150 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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and  sudden  revolutions,  filled  the  minds  of  men 
with  astonishment,  indignation,  guJdcn  change 
and  terror.  A  whirlwind  swept  in  the  position 
over  the  count  17,  and  men  held  of  affairs, 
their  breath  at  the  deeds  which  were  done.  The 
visit  of  the  queen  to  her  sick  husband  in  Glasgow, 
his  removal  in  a  litter  to  Edinburgh  and  lodgment 
in  a  solitary  house  on  tho  town-wall,  his  murder 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  blowing 
op  of  the  house  with  gunpowder ;  the  accusation 
brought  against  Bothwcll  of  being  tho  perpetrator 
of  the  deed,  his  mock  trial,  the  undisguised  marks 
of  affection  shown  to  him  by  the  queen  during  its 
progress,  and  his  acquittal ;  the  divorce  sued  for 
before  tho  restored  court  of  tho  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  of  Bothwcll  from  his  countess,  and  the 
adultery  of  which  ho  confessed  himself  guilty ;  and, 
finally,  the  marriage  of  Mar}-  to  this  most  infamous 
man,  the  undoubted  murderer  of  her  own  husband, 
and  an  adulterer  by  his  own  admission — these  wcro 
events  which  fanned  existing  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents into  an  inextinguishable  flame  of  opposition 
to  tho  authority  of  the  queen.  The  part  which 
Mary  took  in  prevailing  upon  the  king  to  remove  to 
Edinburgh  by  renewing  her  professions  of  affection 
for  him,  the  employment  of  the  restored  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  effecting 
the  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  his  own  wife,  and  tho 
unconcealed  intimacy  between  Mary  and  Bothwcll, 
even  while  he  was  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Darnlcy— all  lent  a  strong  colour  of  probability  to 
tho  supposition  that  she  was  previously  cognisant  of 
the  design  to  destroy  her  husband.  And  even  were 
she  supposed  innocent  of  all  connection  with  this 
shocking  deed,  her  speedy  marriage  to  the  un- 
doubted perpetrator  of  the  crime— an  adulterer 
acknowledged,  a  man  divorced  from  his  lawful 
wife  to  make  room  for  her — showed  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  tho  decencies  of  life,  and  insulted  tho 
moral  principles  of  the  whole  nation.  The  feeling 
everywhere  arose  that  to  permit  a  person,  who  had 
so  outraged  decency  and  morality,  to  retain  pos- 
scssion  of  the  throne  would  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  name  of  Scotland.  A  powerful  confederacy 
was  speedily  formed  against  her  authority,  and 
an  open  rupture  soon  followed.  Somo  few  friends 
rallied  round  her,  but  the  charm  of  the  royal  name 
and  the  influence  of  the  royal  authority  were  gone. 
Mary's  own  soldiers  refused  to  fight  for  her,  though 
she  besought  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  march 
against  her  enemies.  Her  surrender  at  Car  berry 
Hill  led  by  rapid  steps  to  her  imprisonment  in 
Lochlevcn  Castle,  and  her  forced  abdication  of  tho 
throne;  and  her  son,  still  an  infant,  was  crowned 
king  at  Stirling,  on  the  27th  July.* 

Great  indignation  has  been  expressed  in  modern 
times  against  those  who  took  up    0ri  .  of  ^ 
arms  against  Mary,  and  the  Pro-  change  of  views 
testants  in  particular  have  been  regarding  M  un- 
loaded with  the  most  virulent   <*  a  later  date, 
abuse;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  they 
were  by  no  means  tho  worst  enemies  of  the  queen. 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44—76 ;  Tytler,  vol.  viL  p.  133. 
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The  house  of  Hamilton,  who  have  heen  generally 
represented  as  her  most  faithful  adherents,  were 
ready  to  concur  in  the  nefarious  project  of  getting 
rid  of  her  hy  taking  away  her  life  ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of  Kilwin- 
ning, the  two  leading  men  of  this  party,  urged 
this  course  as  the  only  certain  method  of  recon- 
ciling all  parties.  Her  relatives  and  friends,  too,  in 
France  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  whole 
proceedings  at  this  time;  and,  being  convinced  that 
sho  had  shut  herself  out  from  all  prospect  of  a 
peaceable  or  prosperous  reign,  they  were  indifferent 
whether  she  was  restored  to  liberty  or  detained 
in  prison.*  The  conviction,  in  fact,  was  all  but 
universal  that  6hc  had  utterly  disqualified  herself 
for  tho  government  of  the  country ;  and  the  game 
conviction  would  have  remained  undisturbed  to 
the  present  day,  but  for  the  heavy  misfortunes 
which  darkened  the  subsequent  years  of  her  un- 
happy life.  It  was  the  treacherous  and  cruel 
treatment  which  she  received  from  Elizabeth,  her 
long-continued  captivity,  tho  patience  and  forti- 
tude with  which  she  bore  her  numerous  and  ex- 
traordinary trials,  and  the  violent  death  by  which 
her  career  was  terminated,  which  turned  the  tide  of 
sympathy  in  Mary's  favour,  and  led  many  to  ques- 
tion whether  she  had  not  been  too  harshly  treated 
by  those  who  deprived  her  of  her  crown.  Great 
misfortunes  are  often  sufficient  to  efface  the  censure 
due  to  great  crimes,  although  it  is  plain  that  they 
cannot  altor  past  deeds,  and  ought  not  therefore  to 
influence  our  judgment  regarding  them. 
The  change  thus  effected  in  tho  civil  govern- 

Influcnce  of     mCI,t  0t  8cot,and»  tue  details  of 
these  changes   which  aTO  ^7  recorded  in  the 
upon  the  Pro-  thirty-second  chapter  of  this  his- 
t«,tant  Church.  torv>  wag  highly  favourable  to  the 
causo  of  the  Reformed  Church.   It  was  Mary's 
own  personal  views  and  feelings  which  had  been 
the  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Reformers, 
and  had  kept  them  in  continued  fear  of  the  re- 
cstablishmont  of  popery ;  and  when  hor  authority 
therefore  was  set  aside,  they  speedily  obtained  that 
full  ratification  of  their  system  for  which  they  had 
long  contended  in  vain.   Their  influence  over  the 
community  was  unbounded;  and  as  tho  confede- 
rate lords  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
queen  needed  their  countenance  in  prosecuting 
measures  which,  however  just  and  proper,  were 
necessarily  attended  with  great  danger,  so  they 
were  the  more  disposed  to  make  such  concessions 
as  tho  Church  might  requiro.    Thus,  everything 
conspired  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Reformers. 
Their  hearts  had  long  been  sick  with  hope  de- 
ferred, but  now  they  had  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  establish  their  system  upon  a  solid  and 
permanent  basis.   They  emerged  at  once  from  the 
darkness  of  perplexity  and  trouble  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  hope  and  peace. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  took 
place  in  June,  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen, 

«  Trtler,  rol.  Tii.  pp.  174,  177;  Throckmorton's  letter  to 
Leicester,  9th  August,  1667. 


but  before  any  final  resolution  had  been  taken  with 
regard  to  tho  occupancy  of  tho  Meeting  of  the 
throne.  The  confederate  lords,  General 
failing  to  procure  the  concurrence  Assembly, 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  others  of  the  nobility 
in  their  measures,  made  overtures  to  the  assembly 
that  these  brethren  should  be  invited  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  about  the  state  of 
religion,  and  bringing  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  position  of  security  and  effi- 
ciency. This  proposal  met  with  the  hearty  appro- 
bation of  the  assembly ;  and  Knox,  Craig,  Douglas, 
and  Row,  were  appointed  as  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare a  circular,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  carls, 
lords,  barons,  and  commendators  of  abbeys.  In 
this  letter,  after  dwelling  upon  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  had  been  exposed  from  popery, 
and  the  difficulties  and  trials  with  which  the  Re- 
formed Church  had  been  perplexed,  they  declare  that 
the  assembly  judged  it  needful,  "by  an  universal 
concurrence  and  consent  of  the  whole  professors  of 
Christ  Jesus  within  this  realm,"  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  for 
this  purposo  had  appointed  that  a  General  Assem- 
blage of  the  whole  professors  of  all  estates  and  de- 
grees should  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
tho  next  month— vie.,  July.  The  object  of  this 
extraordinary  meeting  was  declared  to  be  that  a  per- 
petual order  might  be  taken  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Kirk  of  God,  and  for  the  sustcntation  of  ministers 
and  decaying  members,  and  that  a  sure  union  and 
conjunction  might  bo  established  among  all  the 
members,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  withstand  tho 
rage  and  violence  of  their  enemies." 

These  circular  letters  did  not  in  general  attain 
tho  object  for  which  they  were  Views  taken  of 
designed.    Most  of  the  noblemen  the  sMombly's 
to  whom  they  wero  addressed,  Proc*<W 
although  they  avowed  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  yet  declared  that  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  tho  kingdom  they  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  for  the  Church  to  hold  such  a 
meeting,  nor  consistent  with  a  regard  to  their  own 
safety  for  them  to  attend  it.   Argylo  and  Lord 
Boyd,  and  the  commendators  of  Arbroath  and  Kil- 
winning, sont  written  answers  to  this  effect.  The 
Provost  of  Aberdeen,  however,  Thomas  Menzies, 
whilst  excusing  his  absence,  expressed  entire  con- 
currence in  tho  course  which  the  brethren  were 
pursuing,  and  declared  that  the  community  over 
which  he  presided  would  acquiesce  in  the  decisions 
of  the  assembly,  and  maintain  the  same  with  tht  ir 
bodies  and  goods.  \ 

When  the  assembly  met  in  July,  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  deliberate  regarding  the    Procedure  of 
measures  which  should  be  adopted    the  awmbly 
by  the  government  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  well-being  of  the  Church.    Articles,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  208;  Keith,  rol.  iii.  p.  170:  Calder- 
wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  370 ;  Cook's  History  of  the  ttcibrmauon, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  280,  281. 

t  Bpottiswood,  p.  209;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 
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were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  after  mature  deliber- 
ation they  "were  approved  of,  and  subscribed  by  the 
nobility  first,  and  then  by  the  barons,  superintend- 
ents, and  commissioners  of  towns.  The  substance  of 
these  resolutions  was  as  follows : — The  parliament 
held  in  1560,  before  the  queen's  arrival,  was  to  be 
declared  a  lawful  parliament  in  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Estates  that  should  now  be  held ;  and  all  the 
acta  which  had  been  passed  in  it  regarding  reli- 
gion, and  the  abolition  of  popery,  and  the  Pope's 
usurped  authority,  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
the  force  of  law,  and  to  be  carried  into  effect  ac- 
cordingly.   The  arrangement  by  which  the  thirds 
of  benefices  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  was  to  be  faithfully 
acted  upon,  until  some  final  settlement  should  be 
made  by  which  the  entire  patrimony  of  the  Church 
might  be  expended  in  accordance  with  Ood's  Word. 
Also  the  noblemen,  barons,  and  other  brethren 
subscribing  the  articles,  were  to  make  the  utmost 
possible  effort,  in  the  first  lawful  parliament,  for 
the  complete  restoration  to  the  Church  of  her  own 
patrimony;  and  nothing  was  to  be  done  in  that 
parliament  until  ecclesiastical  affairs  wore  first 
iettled  and  arranged.    None  were  to  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  colleges,  or  to  tako  the  superintend- 
ence of  schools,  unless  they  were  tried  and  approved 
by  the  superintendents  and  visitors  of  the  Church. 
Crimes  and  offences  committed  against  the  law  of 
Heaven  were  to  be  punished  according  to  God's 
Word,  and  the  utmost  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
bring  to  justice  all  parties  who  had  been  in  any 
way  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  late  king ;  and 
the  noblemen,  and  barons,  and  all  subscribers  of 
the  articles,  were  to  aid  in  defending  the  young 
prince,  whom  God  had  given  them,  against  all  who 
might  seek  his  life.   All  kings  and  princes  who 
might  afterwards  reign  in  Scotland  were  to  be 
required,  before  being  crowned,  solemnly  to  swear 
and  promise  that  they  would  maintain  and  defend, 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  true  religion  of 
Christ  presently  professed  within  tho  kingdom. 
The  young  prince  was  to  be  committed  to  tho  care 
of  wise,  godly,  grave,  and  learned  men,  that  he 
might  be  trained  up  in  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God, 
and  thus  be  prepared  for  discharging  faithfully 
and  efficiently  the  solemn  and  important  duties  of 
the  exalted  position  for  which  he  was  destined. 
The  noblemen,  barons,  and  others  subscribing  the 
articles,  were  to  agree  to  convene  in  arras  for  the 
rnbversion  of  all  monuments  of  idolatry,  especially 
the  odious  and  blasphemous  mass ;  and  they  were 
to  make  a  progress  through  the  whole  realm  for 
this  purpose,  removing  all  idolaters  and  others  not 
admitted  to  the  ministry  from  all  functions,  whe- 
ther public  or  private,  establishing  the  true  religion 
of  Jcsns  Christ  in  every  place,  and  appointing 
superintendents,  ministers,  and  other  needful  func- 
tionaries in  the  Church.   "And  sick  lyko  shall 
punish  all  other  vices  which  presently  abound 
within  this  realm,  which  God's  law  and  the  civil 
laws  command  to  bo  punished,  and  chiefly  the 
murder  of  the  king  lately  committed.  And  in  liko 


manner  they  shall  promiso  faithfully  to  reform 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  throughout  tho 
realm;  to  expel  and  remove  idolaters  who  havo 
charges,  and  others  that  have  not  yet  joined  them- 
selves to  the  true  Kirk  of  Christ,  and  plant  faith- 
ful instructors  in  their  room,  to  the  end  the  youth 
be  not  infected  with  poisonous  doctrine  at  the 
beginning,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  purged."  • 
Parliament  met  on  tho  15th  of  December,  when 
John  Knox  preached,  and  in  his  dis-     Meeting  of 
course  he  took  occasion  to  admonish   psrliiumnt  in 
the  house  to  begin  their  proceed-     U'  ™"^- 
ings  with  the  affairs  of  religion,  as  the  mast  likely 
means  of  enabling  them  to  prosecute  their  other 
business  successfully.    The  promises  made  by  tho 
leading  nobility  to  the  asssmbly  in  July  we.o 
not  forgotten.    Thanks  were  rendered  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  tho  free  course  which  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  had  obtained  throughout  the  whole  realm 
of  Scotland.     From  small  beginnings  the  cause 
had  advanced  till  it  reached  a  great  magnitude, 
and  no  blood  had  been  shed  by  its  supporters  on 
purely  religious  grounds.     "  Iron  has  not  been 
heard  within  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  is  to  say, 
tho  whole  has  been  builded,  set  up,  and  erecte  d 
to  this  greatness  without  bloodshed."  f    The  acts 
passed  by  the  parliament  of  1500,  whose  ratifica- 
tion had  so  often  been  sought  in  vain  from  tho 
queen,  for  the  abrogation  of  tho  Pope's  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  in  Scotland,  for  the  abolition 
of  mass,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  either 
listcued  to  it  or  performed  it,  wero  renewed 
and  confirmed.     The  confession  of  faith  was 
again  ratified,  and  those  who  opposed  it  wero 
declared  to  bo  no  longer  members  of  the  Kirk 
within  this  realm.    It  was  decreed  that  kings  and 
princes,  at  tho  time  of  their  admission  to  authority, 
should  be  required  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath 
that  they  would  maintain  tho  true  religion  now 
established  in  tho  land,  rule  in  accordance  with 
God's  Word  and  the  laws  of  tho  realm,  and  root 
out  those  who  were  declared  by  tho  truo  Kirk  to 
be  heretics  and  enemies  of  God's  true  worship.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  none  but  those  who  profiled 
tho  religion  now  established  by  law  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  any  public  office,  unless  it  was  hered- 
itary or  already  conferred  for  life.J    With  regard 
to  tho  appointment  of  ministers,  it  was  enacted 
that  while  the  right  of  presentation  was  reserved 
to  the  ancient  patrons,  under  the  obligation  of 
exorcising  it  within  six  months,  the  examination 
and  admission  of  the  persons  presented  belonged 
to  tho  Kirk;  and  where  tho  superintendents  and 
other  office-bearers  of  tho  Kirk  refused  to  admit 
the  patron's  presentee,  the  final  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  General  Assembly,  whose  decision  was 
to  settle  the  question.} 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  209 ;  Book  of  tho  Universal  Kirk,  pp. 
65—68;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378,  382 ;  Keith,  vol.  lii. 
p.  178. 

f  Lcthington's  speech  in  tho  parliament  of  Dec,  1567. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

{  SpottMwood,  p.  214;  Moitland,  vol.ii.  p.  1006;  Brown's 
Compendious  Eutory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  36, 37. 
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Hitherto  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church 
_    ,  had  lived  in  a  state  of  great  desti- 

favour  of  the  tution.  The  arrangements  made 
Reformed  for  their  support  had  never  been 
Church.  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  and 
yet  they  had  continued  with  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  self-denial  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
their  office.  This  important  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  parliament,  and  an  act  was 
I  tossed  which,  while  it  acknowledged  the  injustice 
with  which  the  ministers  bad  been  treated,  and  the 
poverty  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  provided 
more  fully  and  witli  greater  honesty  of  purpose 
for  their  support  in  time  to  come.  "  Because  the 
ministers  have  been  long  defrauded  of  their  sti- 
pends, so  that  they  have  come  into  great  poverty 
and  necessity,  and  yet  have  continued  in  their  voca- 
tion without  payment  of  their  stipends  for  a  great 
space :  wherethrough  they  may  be  constrained  to 
leave  their  vocation,  unless  remedy  bo  provided: 
therefore  our  sovereign  lord,  with  advice  of  my 
lord  regent  and  the  Estates  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, has  statuted  and  ordained  that  the  hail 
thirds  of  the  hail  benefices  of  the  realm  shall  now 
instantly,  and  in  all  time  coming,  first  be  payed  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
their  successors,  and  ordains  the  lords  of  session  to 
grant  letters  charging  all  and  sundry  intromittors 
to  answer  to  the  said  ministers  and  their  collectors, 
notwithstanding  any  discharge  given  by  our  sove- 
reign lord's  mother  to  any  persons  of  the  said 
thirds — aye,  and  until  the  Kirk  come  to  the  full 
possession  of  their  proper  patrimony,  which  is  the 
tiends."  *  Hero  the  Church's  title  to  ecclesiastical 
property  was  acknowledged  in  words;  but  there 
never  Bccms  to  have  been  any  serious  intention  of 
bestowing  it  upon  her  in  its  integrity.  There 
were  not  a  few  who  were  even  disposed  to  with- 
hold the  thirds,  but  the  position  of  public  affairs 
overruled  objections  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  pertinaciously  pressed,  and  an  enactment  of 
great  apparent  liberality  and  promise  was  passed. \ 
This  enactment,  too,  proved  of  very  considerable 
benefit  to  tho  Church  for  a  timet 

It  was  also  appointed  that  a  yearly  account  of  the 
whole  thirds  should  be  rendered  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  the  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
stipends  allotted  to  ministers,  should  bo  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  sovereign.  Jurisdiction 
was  also  formally  granted  to  tho  Kirk  by  the  king's 
grace,  with  advico  of  tho  regent  and  parliament, 
which  jurisdiction  was  described  as  consisting  in 
the  preaching  of  the  true  word  of  Jesus  Christ, 
correction  of  manners,  and  administration  of  the 
holy  sacraments ;  and  it  was  declared  that  there 
was  to  be  no  other  face  of  a  Kirk  or  of  religion,  and 
no  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  acknowledged 
within  the  realm.  With  the  view  of  settling 
precisely  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  which 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  01. 
t  Moitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1007. 

%  McCrw,.IifooiKuoxlToLii.p.l60;  BobcrUoa,  voL  i. 
p.  400. 


was  to  belong  to  the  Kirk,  commissioners  were 
appointed — viz.,  Sir  James  Balfour,  Prior  of  Pittcn- 
weem ;  Mark,  Commendator  of  Newbottle ;  John, 
Prior  of  Coldingham ;  Mr.  James  Macgill  of  Ran- 
|  keilor  Nether,  Clerk-registor ;  William  Maitland 
of  Lethington,  Secretary;  Sir  John  Bellenden, 
Justice-clerk ;  John  Erskine  of  Dun ;  Mr.  John 
Spottiswood,  Superintendent  of  Lothian ;  John 
Knox,  and  Mr.  John  Craig— to  consider  what  spe- 
cial points  should  appertain  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Kirk,  and  to  report  their  judgment  to  the  next 
parliament*  It  was  also  decreed  that  no  persons 
were  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  universities,  col- 
leges, and  schools,  unless  they  were  tried  and 
approved  by  the  superintendents  of  the  Kirk  or 
visitors ;  and  patrons  who  had  provostriea,  pre- 
bendaries, or  chaplainries,  in  their  gift,  were  en- 
joined to  appropriate  them  to  the  support  of  bursars 
studying  at  college. 
The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 


th  December,  a  few  days  after  Meeting 


the  meeting  of  parliament.  Adam,  of  the  General 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  charged  Assembly, 
with  neglecting  the  visitation  of  the  churches 
placed  under  his  superintendence,  and  with  having 
solemnised  the  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  ;  and  for  these  offences  he  was  deprived  of  all 
office  in  the  Church.  John  Craig,  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  was  called  to  account  for  having  pro- 
claimed the  banns  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
and  Bothwell ;  but  he  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  in  the  case  as  fully  satis- 
fied tho  assembly  that  he  had  acted  a  becoming 
part,  and  could  in  no  way  be  charged  with  having 
helped  forward  that  scandalous  marriage. f 

At  this  meeting,  also,  John  Craig,  David  Lind- 
say, George  Buchanan,  and  George  Hay,  wcro 
empowered  to  cite  before  them  all  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons  of  churches,  under  tho  charge  of  tho 
superintendent  of  Fife,  that  they  might  state  their 
complaints  against  him,  which  shows  that  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  essentially  different 
from  the  office  of  bishop  in  modern  times.  J  Com- 
missioners were  also  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  had  been  nominated  by  government  for 
the  consideration  of  what  should  pertain  to  tho 
jurisdiction  of  tho  Church,  and  to  decide  ques- 
tions that  might  in  the  meantime  arise. §  The  Earl 
of  Argyle  being  charged  with  living  apart  from 
his  wife,  and  with  other  offences,  declared  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  having  acknowledged 
that  she  had  offended  God  by  countenancing  with 
her  presence  the  baptism  of  the  king  in  a  papistical 
manner,  was  ordained  to  make  public  repentance 
in  the  Chapel-Royal  of  Stirling.  || 
Tho  position  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  now 

-■  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  92 ;  Calderwood,  tcL 
ii.  p.  390. 
f  See  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
j  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

J  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  20;  Bp  I  lis  wW, 
p.  219. 

J  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
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completely  different  from  what  it  had  ever  been 
Powtion  now    bcfore*   Its  authority  was  acknow- 
'.xcupicd  by     ledged  and  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
the  Reformed    ment,  and  no  other  eoeleaiaatical 
Chureh.       jurisdiction  was  recognised  as  ex- 
isting in  the  country.   This  signal  triumph  was 
aehiered  by  the  strenuous  and  persevering  labours 
of  the  Reformers.   For  years  they  had  struggled 
on  amidst  innumerable  discouragements  and  in  the 
bee  of  great  dangers,  and  often  it  had  seemed  as 
if  their  cause  were  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
During  those  days  of  darkness,  the  ministers  were 
frequently  altogether  unprovided  for;  they  suffered 
all  the  privations  of  the  most  abject  poverty ;  yet 
still  they  laboured  in  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
an  earnestness  which  no  sufferings  could  cool  or 
destroy ;  and  their  zeal  and  boldness  and  evan- 
gelical fervour  gradually  extended  their  influence 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  At 
the  period  when  the  first  General  Assembly  was 
held,  in  1560,  there  were  only  twelve  Protestant 
ministers  in  Scotland;  but  during  the  seven  years 
that  followed,  although  these  were  years  of  trial 
and  difficulty,  so  many  churches  were  planted  and 
brought  to  the  settled  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  that  the  number  of  ministers 
amounted  to  between  two  and  three  hundred ;  and 
readers  and  cxhorters  had  increased  in  a  similar 
proportion.*    The  buffe tings  of  the  storm  had  bat 
rooted  the  Protestant  faith  more  firmly  in  the 
land ;  and  it  promised  to  flourish  long,  and  to 
expand  its  branches  on  every  side,  affording  fruit 
and  shade  to  many  succeeding  generations. 
The  high  satisfaction  which  the  Reformers  felt 
Satisfaction     at  the  present  position  of  affairs  is 
>  by  apparent  from  a  letter  which  the 
^  assembly  sent  to  Mr.  Willock,  who 
was  then  in  England,  to  invite  his  return.  They 
had  long  been  tossed  upon  the  boisterous  waves  of 
civil  discord  and  religious  persecution,  but  they 
were  now  moored  in  a  commodious  and  safe  har- 
bour.  "  As  the  Lord  our  God  bath  at  all  times 
been,  from  the  beginning  of  this  his  work  of  re- 
formation and  restitution  of  his  true  worship  and 
religion  within  Scotland,  loving  brother  in  the 
Lord,  most  beneficial  and  bountiful  toward  this 
realm,  so  hath  he  now,  by  this  last  most  miraculous 
victory  and  overthrow,  poured  forth  in  greatest 
abundance  the  riehes  of  his  mercy,  in  that  not  only 
he  hath  driven  away  the  tempest  and  storm,  but 
also  hath  quieted  and  calmed  all  surges  of  persecu- 
tion, as  now  we  may  think  well  our  ship  is  received 
and  placed  in  a  most  happy  and  blessed  port.  Our 
enemies,  praised  be  God,  are  dashed;  religion  estab- 
lished; sufficient  provision  made  for  ministers; 
order  taken  and  penalty  appointed  for  all  sorts  of 
transgression  and  transgressors;  and,  above  all,  a 
godly  magistrate,  whom  God  of  his  eternal  and 
heavenly  providence  hath  reserved  to  this  age,  to 
pat  in  execution  whatsoever  be  by  law  commandeth. 
Now  then,  loving  brother,  as  your  presence  was  to 


*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk.  p.  74 ;  Hctlierington'i 
History,  p.  89 ;  MeCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  lcf. 


us  all  in  time  of  trouble  most  comfortable,  so  it  '<» 
now  of  us  all  universally  wished ;  but  most  ear- 
nestly craved  by  your  own  flock,  who  continually 
at  all  assemblies  have  declared  the  force  of  that 
conjunction,  the  earnestness  of  that  lore,  the  pith 
of  that  zeal  and  mutual  care  that  bindeth  the 
pastor  to  his  flock,  which  neither  by  process  of 
time  is  diminished,  nor  by  separation  and  distance 
of  places  restringed,  nor  yet  by  any  tyranny  and 
fear  dissolved.  True  it  is  that  at  this  their  most 
earnest  and  just  petition  we  have  winked  this 
while  past,  not  but  that  to  us  all  your  absence  was 
most  dolorous.  But  in  respect  of  troubles  wo 
judged  it  more  meet  to  await  such  opportunity  as 
now  God,  in  this  most  wonderful  victory  of  his 
Evangel,  hath  offered.  Therefore,  seeing  all  impe- 
diments are  removed,  and  your  flock  still  continueth 
in  earnest  suit  for  you,  and  now  everywhere 
throughout  the  realm  commissioners  and  super- 
intendents are  placed,  and  one  offered  to  them,  and 
by  them  refused  altogether,  awaiting  for  yon,  wo 
could  no  longer  stay,  but  agree  to  this  their  desire. 
The  time  is  proper  now  to  reap  with  blitheness 
that  which  before  by  you  was  sown  in  tears,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your  most  wearisome  and 
painful  labours.  It  shall  be  no  less  pleasant  to 
you  to  see  your  native  country  at  liberty,  which 
you  left  under  the  heavy  burden  of  most  cruel 
servitude,  than  comfortable  to  behold  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  all  tills  realm  flourish- 
ing, virtue  increasing,  virtuous  men  in  reputation. 
Now  shall  you  see  the  copestono  of  that  work 
whereof  you  laid  the  foundation."  • 

The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it  is 
plain  from  this  letter,  now  felt  that  their  cause 
had  completely  triumphed.  They  had  secured  for 
their  principles  the  formal  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  and  they  placed  such  j>er- 
fect  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
regent,  as  to  feel  assured  that  the  statutes  enacted 
in  their  favour  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  And  if  they  had  laboured  with  un- 
flinching seal  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties,  even  during  the  dark  and  troublous  times 
of  the  queen- mother's  regency  and  Mary's  unfor- 
tunate reign,  they  were  determined  now  to  re- 
double their  efforts,  and  to  persevere  till  they  had 
planted  churches  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 
Willock's  return  was  eagerly  desired  by  them,  that 
his  seal,  experience,  and  influence,  might  aid  them 
in  carrying  out  their  purposes;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  ready  to  welcome  efficient  and  faithful  la- 
bourers from  every  quarter. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  friends  of 
the  Reformed  Church  for  the  in-  m,,,, 

,  .  wnut  blame 

tolerant  and  persecuting  statutes  attaches  to  tho 

which  they  enacted  at  this  time,  intoU-mnco  of 

prohibiting  the  existence  of  any  the  Keformers^ 

other  Church  in  the  land,  and  confining  all  public 

offices  to  members  of  their  own  communion. 

Doubtless  these  enactments  were  inconsistent  with 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  PP.  399,  400;  Keith,  vol.  iii. 
p.  195. 
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the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  it 
would  have  been  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  have  altogether  dispensed  with 
them.  But  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  bring 
their  proceedings  to  the  test  of  the  principles  which 
now  prevail  among  Protestants.  We  must  consider 
how  they  were  circumstanced  at  tho  time.  We 
must  remember  the  practical  lessons  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
sentiments  which  prevailed  universally  in  those 
days  regarding  Church  and  State.  Tho  true  idea 
of  religious  liberty  was  then  altogether  unknown. 
No  freedom  of  thought  or  action  had  been  granted 
to  tho  Reformers  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  long  ns 
she  retained  any  measure  of  power ;  and  they  knew 
full  well  that  if  that  Church  should  ever  regain  its 
authority  in  the  land,  the  "  fiery  triala"  which 
had  entailed  so  much  misery  upon  them,  and 
which  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  would  all 
be  renewed.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  then,  any  more  than  it  is  now,  to  permit 
the  existence  of  any  separate  Christian  society,  if 
any  means,  however  cruel  and  nefarious,  could 
accomplish  its  destruction ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  measures  of  repression  should  have 
been  adopted  against  a  body  which  has  never 
shrunk  from  any  enormity  that  promised  to  ad- 
vance her  own  interests.  If  Rome  had  practised 
toleration  towards  tho  Reformers  when  authority 
and  power  were  lodged  in  her  hands,  then  she 
might  with  reason  have  complained  of  the  different 
treatment  which  she  received  when  her  day  of 
weakness  and  trial  came.  But  the  censures  whioh 
have  been  so  profusely  poured  upon  the  Reformers 
for  their  intolerance  of  popery,  by  writers  in  tho 
interest  of  Rome,  cannot  but  appear  chargeable 
with  shameless  partiality,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  whilst  the  persecuting  measures  of  Rome 
have  always  been  carried  out  with  rolcntless 
vigour,  the  intolerance  of  the  Reformers  never  led 
them  in  one  single  instance  to  go  the  length  of 
shedding  blood.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  many, 
that  because  Rome  has  always  avowed  her  right 
to  employ  force  in  bringing  back  wanderers  to  her 
fold,  therefore  she  is  but  acting  in  character  when 
she  persecutes,  and  ought  not  to  be  severely  blamed  j 
for  any  deed  of  the  kind  which  she  has  ever  per- 
petrated; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
Protestants  have  now  universally  como  to  the  con- 
clusion that  persecution  is  alike  wicked  and  im- 
politic, therefore  even  their  ancestors,  who  were 
but  groping  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  this  great 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced as  intolerant  and  bigoted  fanatics,  because 
they  did  not  all  at  once  arrive  at  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  its  truth  and  importance.  It  is  as  if  a 
threat  to  commit  murder,  followed  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  deed,  were  to  be  visited  with  a  lenient 
censuro ;  while  the  person  who  merely  uttered  the 
threat,  but  shrank  back  from  embruing  his  hands 
in  blood,  should  bo  denounced  as  a  cruel  and 
bloody-minded  man. 
Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  relation  | 


of  the  Church  to  the  State  by  the  enactments 
which  elevated  Protestantism  to  Naturc  of  tho 
the  position  of  the  established  re-  connection 
ligion  of  the  country.  On  the  one  between  Church 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  State  Md  Sut0- 
did  not  construct  a  creed  and  a  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  for  the  Church,  and  then  impose  these 
upon  tho  nation  by  civil  authority.  The  Church 
existed  previously  to  its  establishment,  and  the 
doctrines  which  it  embraced  were  the  result  of  the 
diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Re- 
formers themselves.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  the  Estates  of  the  realm 
did  not  conceive  themselves  obligated  to  ratify 
whatever  doctrines  the  Church  might  have  pre- 
viously adopted.  They  exercised  a  right  of  deli- 
beration on  every  point,  whether  it  related  to 
doctrine  or  discipline.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that 
when  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  originally  pre- 
pared, it  was  drawn  up  by  men  nominated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  government ;  and  when  that  same 
Confession  was  first  sanctioned,  it  was  debated 
article  by  article  in  parliament.*  The  Reformed 
Church  was  established  by  the  Estates  of  the 
realm,  because,  aAer  careful  examination,  they 
approved  of  its  constitution  and  doctrines ;  and  all 
the  special  privileges  which  were  conferred  upon 
it  as  an  Established  Church  were  derived  from  the 
State.  Its  jurisdiction  was  defined  and  ratified  by 
the  State,  and  its  endowments  were  derived  from 
funds  under  the  control  of  the  same  authority. 
Doubtless  the  State  consulted  the  Church  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it 
might  be  proper  for  her  to  possess;  but  it  was 
also  considered  necessary  that  the  sanction  of  the 
State  should  be  given  to  whatever  jurisdiction  she 
might  be  entitled  to  exercise  as  an  Established 
Church.  The  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  has  been  designated  by  some,  a  compact 
which  continues  obligatory  upon  both  parties,  so 
long  as  neither  of  them  violates  the  original  stipu- 
lations. This  is  quite  a  mistake.  There  was  nothing 
analogous  to  a  compact  in  the  whole  transaction. 
If  the  Church  were  now  to  change  her  views  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  support  from 
the  State,  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  her, 
independently  altogether  of  the  views  which  the 
State  might  entertain,  to  renounce  all  the  privileges 
of  her  present  position  ;  and  equally,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  State  should  become  persuaded  that 
the  manner  in  which  civil  and  religious  affairs  are 
at  present  interwoven  is  injurious  to  tho  commu- 
nity, or  if  the  State  should  come  to  tho  conclusion 
that  altered  circumstances  required  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  to  be  placed  upon  a 
different  footing,  it  would  be  quite  competent  for 
parliament  to  enact  that  henceforward  there  should 
either  be  no  Established  Church,  or  an  Established 
Church  modelled  after  a  different  fashion.  To  deny 
the  right  of  parliament  to  make  any  such  change,  is 
in  reality  to  deny  tho  legality  of  the  present  Esta- 
blished Church ;  for  was  not  this  Church  substituted 
•  Aprs,  voL  i.  pp.  681, 692. 
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by  parliament  in  the  room  of  a  previously  existing 
establishment,  which  was  abolished  without  ita 
own  consent,  and  deprived  of  all  support  and  juris- 
diction ?  What  should  there  be  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  the  year  1567,  that  should  place  j 
its  revision  for  ever  bevond  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment, any  more  than  in  other  acts  which  were 
passed  before  that  time,  or  which  have  been  en- 
acted since  ? 
It  appears  that  the  letter  sent  by  the  assembly 
Beturnof     in  December  to  John  Willock, 
Willock.      urging  his  return  to  Scotland  to 
aid  them  in  forwarding  their  great  and  now  pro- 
mising enterprise,  at  once  determined  him  to  revisit 
his  farmer  scene  of  labour ;  for  we  find  him  in  the 
following  year  acting  as  superintendent  of  the 
West,  and  then  appointed  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  July,  1568.*  Hitherto  there  had  been 
Meeting  of     no  very  rigid  rule  with  regard  to 
the  General     the  persons  who  were  permitted  to 
Assembly,     take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly,  and  no  little  disorder  and  confusion  had 
often  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the  multitudes 
who  convened,  and  the  indiscretion  of  some  who 
wished  to  be  thought  more  aealous  and  faithful 
than  others.    These  considerations  were  urged  by 
Willock  as  a  reason  for  declining  the  office  of 
moderator ;  but  on  receiving  a  promise  that  ready 
submission  should  bo  given  to  his  authority,  and 
that   some   regulations  should  immediately  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  future 
assemblies,  he  agreed  to  accept  the  office.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  enacted  that  henceforward  none 
should  be  permitted  to  speak  or  vote  in  assem- 
blies excepting  superintendents,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  visit  churches,  commissioners  of  shires, 
boroughs,  and  universities,  and  ministers  nomi- 
nated expressly  for  the  purpose.  Commissioners 
of  burghs  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  and 
Kirk  of  their  own  towns.    Commissioners  of  shires 
and  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  synodal 
convention  of  the  diocese  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
and  all  persons  claiming  a  seat  in  the  assembly 
were  to  produce  written  evidence  of  their  com- 
mission.   And  it  was  enjoined  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  same  individuals  from  being  always 
re-appointed  to  sit  as  members  in  the  supreme  court, 
ministers  and  commissioners  should  be  changed 
from  year  to  year.    And  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  assembly  from  being  troubled  or  molested  with 
unnecessary  business,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
matters  should  bo  brought  before  the  supreme 
court  which  tho  superintendents  might  and  ought 
to  determine  in  their  synodal  conventions.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  with  regard  to  some  points 
decisions  of  synods  were  to  be  final,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  would  still  be  a  very  wise 
arrangement,  and  would  save  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense,  though  there  might  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  experienced  in  drawing  a  suf- 
ficiently discriminating  line  between  such  cases, 
and  those  which  were  to  bo  reserved  for  the 
•  CdlJcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 


supreme  court,  or  which  might  bo  brought  there 
by  appeal.* 

The  scarcity  of  ministers  throughout  the  country 
had  led  some  readers  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of 
their  office,  and  to  engage  in  preaching  the  Word 
and  administering  the  sacraments.  It  was  therefore 
ordained  by  the  supreme  court  that  such  intrusion 
upon  the  office  of  the  ministry  was  no  longer  to  bo 
tolerated;  and  superintendents  were  enjoined  to 
prohibit  all  readers  from  acting  in  this  manner, 
under  pain  of  being  dealt  with  as  transgressing 
the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  Act  of  Parliament.! 

Sundry  regulations  were  adopted  at  this  time, 
which  show  that  society  was  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  and  that  a  spirit  of  violence  and  revenge  was 
continually  impelling  men  to  tho  commission  of 
aggravated  crimes.  The  sacrednesa  of  human  life 
was  not  sufficiently  recognised  in  the  country.  We 
find  it  ordained  that  persons  who  had  been  hurried 
on  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  should  abstain 
from  all  participation  of  tho  sacraments  till  they 
satisfied  the  Church ;  and  that  their  admonition 
should  take  place  publicly  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  to  the  end  men  might  understand  that 
the  Church  winked  not  at  the  shedding  of  innocent 
b>ood. |  It  was  also  ordained  that  the  murderer, 
adulterer,  or  incestuous  person,  should  not  be 
received  to  repentance  by  any  particular  Church 
till  he  had  first  presented  himself  beforo  the 
General  Assembly  j  and  that  afterwards  he  should 
bo  subjected  to  the  same  discipline  which  had  been 
prescribed  to  Paul  Mcthvcn.§  In  the  case  of 
discipline  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  weapon 
with  which  the  deed  was  done,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  was  to  bo  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  criminal 
during  the  wholo  time.  Persons,  too,  who  were 
guilty  of  oppressing  children  were  to  appear 
publicly  in  the  church,  clothed  with  sackcloth,  and 
having  the  feet  and  head  bare.  Of  course,  these 
ecclesiastical  regulations  did  not  interfere  with  tho 
punishment  assigned  by  the  civil  law  to  the  crimes 
in  question.  They  make  it  plain,  however,  that 
too  frequently  the  sword  of  public  justice  remained 
slumbering  in  its  scabbard.  || 

Thomas  Bassandine  had  printed  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Kirk,"  in     Restrict  inns 
which  the  king  was  designated  the  l»»d  <">  ltu»un- 
head  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  di,)e  tiu-  »,raiUr- 
same  printer  had  also  appended  an  indecent  song 
to  an  edition  of  the  Psalm-book  published  by  him, 
probably  with  the  idea  that  the  song  would  tend 
to  promote  the  sale  of  the  psalter.    Whether  it  was 
his  object  to  get  tho  song  into  circulation  under 
the  shelter  of  the  psalter,  or  to  promote  the  sale  of 
the  psalter  by  tho  insertion  of  the  song,  does  not 
appear.    But  the  facts  were  brought  under  tho 
notice  of  the  assembly,  who  ordained  that  tho  song 
should  bo  deleted,  and  also  that  the  offensive 

•  Rpottiswood,  p.  219;  Keith,  vol.  iii.  p.  195;  Book  of 
tho  Inivcrsal  Kirk,  p.  104. 
+  Cftldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 
t  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  100. 
I  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
||  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
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designation  in  tho  treatise  regarding  the  Roman 
Kirk  should  be  altered,  and  the  whole  treatise 
revised.  Mr.  Bassandine,  too,  was  enjoined  in  all 
time  coming  to  abstain  from  publishing  anything 
without  procuring  license  from  the  supreme  magis- 
trate, and  submitting  all  that  pertained  to  religion 
to  tho  revision  of  some  one  appointed  by  the  Kirk.* 
The  expectations  of  a  fixed  and  suitable  main- 

T    ,  „  .  tenance  for  the  Church,  which  the 

Inadequacy  oi      .  .  ' 

the  support    ministers  had  been  led  to  cherish, 
assigned  to  the  i„  consequence  of  the  enactments 
Church.       of  parimment  at  the  dose  of  the 

preceding  year,  so  far  from  being  realised,  had  met 
with  a  very  considerable  disappointment.!  It  was 
found  that  the  thirds  of  benefices  assigned  for  the 
support  of  the  Church  did  not  in  fact  yield  to  the 
ministers  one  half  of  the  stipends  which  it  was 
proposed  they  should  receive,  and  in  some  places 
not  even  one  fourth.  The  assembly  therefore  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  complaining. 
They  conceived  it  to  bo  very  unreasonable  that 
papists,  whom  they  designated  enemies  to  God's 
Kirk  and  the  commonwealth,  and  laymen  who 
laboured  not  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  at  all, 
should  receive  and  enjoy,  without  any  deduction 
whatever,  two- thirds  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
whilst  the  ministers  of  tho  Church,  who  performed 
all  the  labour  of  instructing  the  people,  did  not 
receive  even  the  remaining  one-third,  excepting 
under  heavy  deductions.  They  sent,  therefore,  to 
his  grace  the  lord  regent  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  tho  superintendents  of  Fife,  Angus,  and  Lothian, 
Messrs.  John  Craig  and  John  Row,  ministers, 
together  with  the  Laird  of  Barganie,  to  make 
known  their  grounds  of  complaint,  and  to  request 
his  grace  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
two-thirds  of  benefices,  retained  by  those  who  per- 
formed no  duty  in  return  for  them,  might  be  bur- 
dened with  all  tho  common  incidental  charges, 
whilst  the  one- thud  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
Church,  without  any  deduction,  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  of  schools,  and  of  the  poor,  according 
to  the  will  of  God.  This  very  reasonable  proposal 
was  brought  before  the  secret  council,  but  although 
tho  regent  himself  was  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  ministers,  there  were  too  many  in- 
fluential persons  interested  in  keeping  matters  as 
they  were  j  and  therefore  the  utmost  he  was  able 
to  accomplish,  was  to  secure  an  agreement  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  enforcing  a  more 
faithful  and  regular  payment  of  tho  portion  due 
to  the  Church.  And  any  legal  expenses  that 
might  be  incurred  through  the  resistance  of  indi- 
viduals found  withholding  what  was  due  to  the 
ministers,  were  to  be  defrayed  by  those  individuals, 
as  much  being  claimed  from  them  above  the  value  of 
the  debt  sued  for  as  would  meet  these  expenses.  J 

The  same  deputation  were  also  instructed  to 
confer  with  tho  rcgont  with  regard  to  sundry 

•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  100. 
t  Kobortson,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

+  l'ook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  101 ;  C aldcnrood,  vol.  ii. 
p.  426;  llctherington,  p.  40. 


benefices  which  wcro  vacant,  and  to  request  that 
he  would  either  present  qualified  persons  to  them 
with  advice  of  the  assembly,  or  permit  the  assembly 
to  dispose  of  them,  6ecing  they  had  now  been 
vacant  for  more  than  six  months.  They  were  to 
bring  under  his  notice  the  state  of  the  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  com- 
mission to  certain  persons  to  institute  a  thorough 
investigation  into  its  position,  and  empower  them 
to  reform  its  abuses,  to  remove  corrupt  and  inef- 
ficient office-bearers  and  regents,  and  to  place 
qualified  persons  in  their  room,  that  the  youth 
might  be  instructed  in  godliness  and  letters. 
Another  topic  which  was  to  bo  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  regent  related  to  odious  crimes  and 
vices,  which  abounded  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  magistrates  to  punish,  that  the  wrath  of  God 
might  be  turned  away  from  the  realm.  No  farther 
steps  had  yet  been  taken  with  reference  to  a  fiual 
settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
Church.  An  urgent  request  was  therefore  to  be 
presented  to  his  grace,  that  he  would  require  those 
of  the  council  who  had  formerly  been  appoiuted  to 
consider  this  subject  to  meet  with  the  persons 
whom  the  assembly  had  nominated  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  they  might  arrange  this  important 
question,  and  draw  some  definite  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  civil  and  sacred  questions. 

To  the  requests  of  the  assembly  regarding  all 
these  points,  favourable  answers  Aniwerofthe 
were  returned  by  the  regent  with    regent  to  the 

advice  of  his  council.  Ho  promised  assembly* 

.       l-js  j     •  '  t   .  ii  commission. 

to  present  qualified  ministers  to  all 

common  churches  that  were  vacant;  and  with  re- 
gard to  chaplaincies,  he  desired  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  assembly,  that  ho  might  do  uothing  with 
which  they  might  afterwards  have  occasion  to  find 
fault.  He  ordained  that  a  commission  should  be 
organised  for  the  reformation  of  tho  College  of 
Aberdeen,  and  for  the  appointment  of  godly  and 
qualified  masters.  He  signified  his  purposo  of 
causing  the  justice-clerk  to  institute  proceedings 
against  all  persons  who  wero  chargeable  with  tho 
crimes  and  vices  referred  to.  And  he  named  tho 
8th  of  August  as  tho  day  when  tho  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  should  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  boundaries  between  civil  and 
sacred  things.* 

The  assembly  were  desirous  that  the  regent 
would  concur  with  them  in  augmenting  the  number 
of  superintendents.  But  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  a  step  at  present,  and  therefore 
his  grace  declared  that  the  assembly  must,  in  the 
meantime,  appoint  commissioners  to  do  the  worjc  of 
superintendents. 

These  answers  of  the  regent  were  highly  favour- 
able: indeed,  he  was  always  disposed  to  do  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  ministers  placed  all  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  they  again  were  the  leading 
supporters  of  his  government,  so  that  both  interest 
•  SpottUwood,  p.  210. 
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and  inclination  prompted  him  to  grant  all  their 
reasonable  desires.  The  enemies  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  the  enemies  of  the  regent,  and  they 
■were  numerous,  powerful,  and  unscrupulous.  The 
fol  lowing  letter,  written  by  Knox  to  Mr.  John  Wood, 
in  England,  shows  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  reformed  cause  and 
the  preservation  of  the  regent's  life:— "We  look 
daily  for  the  arrival  of  the  duko  and  his  French- 
men, sent  to  restore  Satan  to  his  kingdom.  Let 
England  take  heed,  for  assuredly  their  neighbours* 
houses  arc  on  fire.  I  would,  dear  brother,  that 
you  should  travail  with  zealous  men  that  they  may 
consider  our  state.  Without  support  we  arc  not 
able  to  resist  tho  force  of  domestic  enemies,  unless 
God  work  miraculously,  much  less  are  we  able  to 
stand  up  against  the  power  of  France,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Pope,  and  the  malice  of  the  house  of 
Guiae.  The  whole  comfort  of  tho  enemies  is  this, 
that  by  treason  or  other  means  they  may  cut  off 
the  regent,  and  then  cut  the  throat  of  the  innocent 
king.  How  narrowly  the  regent  hath  escaped 
once,  I  suppose  you  have  heard.  As  their  malice  is 
not  quenched,  so  ceaseth  not  the  practice  of  the 
wicked  to  put  in  execution  the  cruelty  deviled.  I 
live  as  a  man  already  dead  from  all  affairs  civil, 
and  therefore  I  praise  my  God,  for  so  I  have  some 
quietness  in  spirit,  and  time  to  meditate  on  death, 
and  upon  the  troubles  I  have  long  feared  and  fore- 
see. The  Lord  assist  you  with  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  travails  to  his  own  glory, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  his  Kirk,  for  assuredly, 
brother,  this  miserable  life  is  bitter  unto  me."# 
The  conference  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  commis- 
U  i''»tion  re-    sioners,  appointed  to  take  place  on 

wl'oVthe     thC  8th  °f  AuSU8t»  with  thc  view 
Church**  juris-  of  fixinK  the  Iiraito  of  t,,e  Church'8 
duiua  p.*t-    jurisdiction,  appears  never  to  have 
pomd.        y)ixn  held.t   The  question  was  one 
encompassed  with  great  difficulties;  and  although 
it  was  frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
regent  and  his  council  by  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  its  settlement,  yet  thc  consideration  of 
it  was  continuatlv  postponed.    The  ministers  were 
exceedingly  desirous  of  having  thc  boundaries  de- 
fined, within  which  it  should  be  considered  proper 
and  legitimate  for  them  to  act  in  their  spiritual 
character;  and  thc  numerous  applications  which 
they  made  to  the  civil  power  to  concur  with  them 
in  some  arrangement  with  regard  to  this  point, 
must  exonerate  them  from  the  charge  of  wishing 
unduly  to  extend  their  own  privileges;  but  tho 
government,  whether  they  were  afraid  of  entering 
upon  so  perplexed  a  question,  or  were  apprehensive 
that  the  Church  would  push  her  claims  farther  than 
they  were  disposed  to  allow,  shrank  back  from  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.    And,  at  this  period, 
there  were  other  and  more  urgent  qubstions  forcing 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  regent  and 
his  associates:   the  civil  affairs  of  the  country 
were  in  a  critical  position,  and  it  required  their 
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•  C  ilUcrwooil,  vol.  ii.  p.  4J3. 
f  Sj-ottUwood,  p.  210. 


utmost  skill  and  efforts  to  prevent  the  government 
of  the  king  from  being  overthrown  by  thc  partisans 
of  Mary.  Her  escape  from  Lochlevcn,  her  flight 
into  England  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  the 
tedious  and  puinful  proceedings  w  hich  ensued, — the 
regent  and  moot  of  thc  leading  men  of  his  party 
conceiving  it  necessary  to  follow  her  into  Eliza- 
beth's dominions,  that  they  might  prevent  that 
princess  from  espousing  her  cause  or  attempting  to 
restore  her  to  thc  Scottish  throne, — not  unnaturally 
occupied  their  minds  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  those  questions  connected  with  the 
limits  of  the  Church's  jurisdiction,  which  it  had 
been  proposed  to  consider  at  this  time.* 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  on 
tho  25th  of  December,  at  Edinburgh,   j|,.,-iin<rof  thc 
in  the  Nether  Council-house,  at     liitx  n.i  A„. 

it 

the  opening  of  which  prayers  wore  M  1,1  -  • 
made  by  Knox  for  the  assistance  of  thc  Holy 
Ghost.  Very  few  attended  this  meeting,  and  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  one  who  acted  as  mode- 
rator. An  epidemic  malady  prevailed  in  Edin- 
burgh at  thc  time,  currently  described  as  thc 
plague,  which  carried  oft'  2">.jO  individuals  during 
the  period  of  the  regent's  absence;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provisions  were  un precede n ted ly  scarce 
and  dear  throughout  the  whole  country. t  It  so 
happened,  too,  that  at  the  time  of  thc  assembly's 
meeting,  the  weather  was  uncommonly  tempestuous 
and  stormy  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
brethren  at  a  distance  thus  found  it  impracticable 
to  proceed  to  thc  metropolis.  These  causes,  added 
to  the  absence  of  the  regent  and  the  uncertainty 
and  difficulty  in  which  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country  were  involved,  rendered  the  meeting  an 
exceedingly  thin  one;  and  on  this  account  those 
who  were  present  did  rot  feel  themselves  war- 
ranted to  transact  thc  ordinaiy  amount  of  business. 
And  besides  all  this,  the  position  of  the  government 
rendered  it  impossible  for  thc  privy  council  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  thc  Church,  and  with- 
out their  concurrence  there  were  many  questions 
that  could  not  be  settled  or  considered  at  all.  I 

Almost  the  only  business  that  came  before  this 
assembly  was  a  letter  from  Wil-    jitter  to  t},0 
Ham,  Earl  of  Glencairn,  which  ex-  axemhly  from 
hibits  the  deep  and  enlightened  ^.^l"/ 
interest  always  taken  by  this  no- 
bleman in  the  prosperity  of  thc  Church  of  Christ. 
It  was  his  lordship's  earnest  desire  to  have  been 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  supreme  court,  that 
he  might  take  part  with  his  Christian  brethren  in 
advancing  tho  interests  of  religion;  but  urgent 
business  connected  with  the  public  affairs  of  the 

•  HetherinRton'»  History  of  thc  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  40; 
mpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

t  Tho  following  extract  from  the  "  Diurnal  of  OecurrenU 
■hows  the  extent  of  the  evil :  "  III  nil  thin  veer  prrc-idiii?, 
the  pest  belli*  in  Edinburgh  nnd  Leith  and  (.'aniion^'1''. 
thair  was  ane  verie  (treil  durth  in  this  re;i!me.  »un  thc  boll 
of  eitmcill  *«s  »aul.l  for  iii  pundi*  \u  nhilUnit*.  the  boll 
of  ijuheit  for  iiii  pundi*  x  (dulling*,  and  the  boll  of  bnd 
for  iii  pundi*."  ... 

X  Hook  of  tho  Universal  Kirk,  p.  106;  Ulderwood,  vol.  u. 
rp.  ITO,  471. 
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kingdom,  and  his  distance  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, threw  a  barrier  in  his  way,  though  he  alined 
the  assembly  that  whatever  measures  might  be 
adopted  by  them,  he  would  concur  in  carrying 
them  forward  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  His 
concern  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  was  moro  disinterested  than  that 
of  almost  any  who  belonged  to  the  Protestant 
Church  ;  for  he  had  spontaneously  and  without 
delay  put  the  Church  in  possession  of  the  thirds  of 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  uor  had  he  allowed  his 
own  interests,  as  was  the  practice  with  so  many, 
to  interfere  with  the  faithful  appropriation  of  the 
funds  under  his  hand.  Ho  also  requested  the 
assembly  to  take  measures  for  the  settlement  of 
two  ministers,  Mr.  John  Portci  field  and  an  English- 
man, who  is  described  as  both  godly  and  learned ; 
which  rcqviests  were  cheerfully  acceded  to,  the 
assembly  praising  God  for  the  enlightened  zeal 
displayed  by  his  lordship,  and  expressing  the  con- 
viction that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  strengthen 
his  lordship  unto  the  end.* 

For  the  settlement  of  questions  which  it  was  not 
Another  meet-  found  possible  to  consider  in  a 
ing  of  the  n«-  satisfactory  manner  at  tho  meeting 
sonibly  appointed.  iQ  l)ccember,  it  was  agreed  that 
another  meeting  should  be  convened  on  the  25th  of 
February.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided  thut 
if  any  unforeseen  obstacles  should  arise,  some  other 
day  and  place  might  be  fixed  upon,  not  only  con- 
venient for  the  ministers  and  commissioners  of 
towns  and  kirks,  but  also  suitable  for  tho  nobility 
and  privy  council,  "quhaiso  presence  is  very  requi- 
site for  setting  forward  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk."  f 

Before  the  time  fixed  for  the  additional  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  arrived,  the  regent  had 
returned  from  England ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that 
tho  pestilence  began  immediately  thereafter  to 
abate,  all  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
which  had  exerted  so  detrimental  an  influence  upon 
the  former  meeting  were  now  changed,  and  it  was 
not  found  requisite  either  to  postpone  tho  meeting 
or  to  change  it*  place.  At  the  time  and  place 
originally  appointed  the  assembly  met,  and  Mr. 
David  Lindsay  was  chosen  to  fid  tho  moderator's 
chair. 

Tho  civil  affairs  of  the  country  at  this  period 
Civil  convul-  wore  a  very  threatening  aspect, 
sious  mw.  During  the  regents  absence  in 
England,  rumours  most  prejudicial  to  his  character 
had  been  industriously  circulated  through  the 
country  j  to  the  effect  that  ho  had  agreed  to  send 
the  infant  king  to  tho  court  of  England,  to  be 
educated  under  Elizabeth's  care,  and  that  ho  had 
stipulated  to  have  himself  declared  legitimate,  and 
recognised  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  in  the  event  of  tho  young  king  dying 
without  issue.  It  was  also  said  that  in  return 
for  the  support  given  to  him  by  the  English  queen 
in  maintaining  these  pretensions,  he  was  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  England  over  Scot- 

•  Bock  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  105. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  I0f». 
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land,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.*  Within  a  fortnight,  too, 
after  the  regent's  return,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
arrived  in  Scotland,  bringing  with  him  a  commis- 
sion from  Mary,  by  which  he  was  authorised  to 
govern  the  country  in  her  name.  He  immediately 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  lieges  to  yield 
obedience  to  any  but  himself,  and  those  who  might 
bo  appointed  to  office  by  him.  A  counter-procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  regent,  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  commanding  the  king's  lieges  to  repair 
to  Glasgow  by  the  10th  of  March,  and  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  an  appeal  to  arms  in 
defence  of  their  respective  views  and  claims. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  in  public  affairs  is 
apparent  from  tho  fact  that  the 
duke  addressed  a  letter  to  tho 
assembly,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  gain  over  the  ministers  to  his 
side,  and  to  induce  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  people  from  proceed- 
ing to  Glasgow,  in  obedience  to  the  regent's  sum- 
mons. Ho  professed  it  to  bo  his  determined  purpose 
that  tho  Word  of  God  should  have  free  passage 
through  tho  whole  realm,  that  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered  according  to  the  institution 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  that  all  true  sub- 
jects should  be  protected  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  all  that  belonged  to  them.  He  also 
declared  it  to  be  his  desire  that  there  should  be  a 
convention  of  the  whole  Estates  of  the  realm,  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner,  to  investigate  tho 
origin  of  tho  present  troubles,  and  that  after  im- 
ploring God's  grace  and  direction,  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  apply  remedial  measures  to  existing  evils  ; 
and  he  promised  at  the  same  time  that  he  and  all 
who  continued  under  obedience  to  tho  queen,  "  our 
sovereign,"  would  submit  to  whatever  might  be 
agreed  upon  in  such  a  convention.  And  he  con- 
cluded with  stating  that,  although  he  would  prefer 
to  turn  tho  forces  which  he  had  levied  against 
thieves  and  oppressors  of  the  realm,  yet,  if  the 
Earl  of  Moray  persisted  in  attacking  him,  he 
trusted  in  God  and  the  justness  of  his  cause,  and 
doubted  not  that  he  would  receive  the  support  of 
all  true  men,  and  be  able  to  defend  himself. 
"  Therefore,  we  require  you  in  God'6  behalf  to  make 
some  of  our  affairs  and  mind  patent  to  the  people  ; 
and  if  ye  find  out  aught  on  our  part,  duty  requircth 
that  you  come  and  reason  upon  the  same  with  us, 
when  you  shall  find  us  reasonable  in  all  causes, 
according  to  God's  Word  and  equity,  f 

When  this  letter  was  read  in  tho  assembly,  tho 

brethren  determined  to  consult  .  ,  .. 

Accommodation 

tho  regent  before  taking  any  steps  effected  through 
in  the  way  of  replying  to  it.  They     the  influence 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  inter-  of  0,0  Church, 
posing  their  good  offices,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  an  accommodation ;  but  they  did  not  feel  at 

•  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  270;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  475; 
llaynes,  pp.  500—503. 
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liberty  to  correspond  with  an  individual  who  was 
endeavouring  to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
king,  without  acquainting  the  court  with  their 
proceedings,  and  obtaiuing  permission  to  put  forth 
their  efforts.  Accordingly,  they  appointed  Messrs. 
John  S  pott  is  wood,  John  Winram,  and  John  Row, 
to  repair  to  his  grace  the  regent,  to  ascertain  his 
pleasure  with  regard  to  the  letter  which  they  hod 
received  from  the  duke,  and  then  with  his  concur- 
rence to  proceed  to  the  dake,  and  to  employ  all 
possible  efforts  to  prevail  upon  him  and  his  friends 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  regent.  Nor  were  their  efforts  unsuccessful. 
Mainly  through  their  instrumentality,  a  personal 
conference  was  brought  about  between  the  regent 
and  the  duke,  at  Glasgow;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  duke  should  submit  to  the  king's  autho- 
rity, and  that  he  and  his  friends  should  be  restored 
to  their  honours  and  possessions.* 
With  all  the  regent's  good-will  to  the  Church, 
Points  brou  bt  an<^  honest  endeavours  to  promote 
under  the  ber  welfare,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tonwderation  of  try  was  so  unsettled,  that  evory- 
the  regent.  where  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
ministers,  and  occasion  was  given  for  loud  com- 
plaints against  tho  encroachments  of  cupidity. 
Benefices  were  sold  and  let  on  long  tacks  and 
leiMs,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ministers  j  and  the 
collectors  appointed  by  the  Church  to  uplift  her 
portion  of  revenues  were  forcibly  displaced,  and 
others  put  into  their  room,  who  wore  actuated  by 
totally  different  feelings  and  interests.  Petition*, 
wore  presented  at  this  time  to  the  regent  against 
inch  proceedings ;  and  it  was  craved  that  an  effi- 
cient remedy  should  be  applied  to  these  claimant 
evils,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  which 
was  suffering  much  damage,  but  also  on  account  of 
that  portion  of  the  eeclesiastioal  revenues  which 
accrued  to  the  public  exchequer.  It  was  also  urged, 
as  an  arrangement  which  it  was  indispensable  to 
adopt,  that  those  who  had  many  benefices  should 
be  obliged  to  relinquish  all  of  them  but  ono.  I^eave 
too  was  asked  from  his  grace  and  the  secret 
council  to  proceed  from  admonitions  to  more 
weighty  censures  against  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  for 

if  the 


>ression  c 


his  grievous  and  tyrannical  opf 
Church.  The  subject  of  settling  the  limits  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  again  urged  upon 
tho  consideration  of  the  government;  and  they 
were  also  reminded  in  strong  terms  of  the  duty 
of  visiting  with  punishment  odious  crimes,  which 
provoked  God's  displeasure  against  the  whole  land. 
There  is  one  point  embraced  in  the  petition  of  the 
assembly  to  the  regent  which  shows  how  defective 
their  views  still  were  of  religious  liberty,  and  how 
much  they  were  in  tho  habit  of  intermingling  civil 
and  sacred  things.  They  craved  that  order  should 
bo  taken  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  were 
already  excommunicated,  and  who  despised  the 
censures  of  the  Church.f 
A  fast  was  appointed  to  be  observed  throughout 

•  Spottiswood,  pp.  228,  229;  ntpra,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
t  Csldenrood,  vol  ii.  p.  486s. 


the  whole  country,  and  the  terms  of  the  appoint- 
ment suggest  how  slow  the  trans-  \  fM4t 
mission  of  intelligence  was  in  those  appointed, 
times.  It  was  to  continue  for  eight  days,  and  to 
commence  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  all  places  to 
which  notice  of  the  appointment  might  come  before 
that  time.  In  all  other  places  it  was  to  begin  at 
such  times  as  tho  superintendents,  after  becoming 
aware  of  the  assembly's  enactment,  might  think 
proper  to  appoint.  The  same  order  of  worship  and 
service  were  to  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  fast ;  and  all  were  to  observe  sobriety  in 
eating  and  drinking  during  the  continuance  of  the 
prescribed  period.* 

While  the  regent  was  in  tho  northern  counties, 
engaged  in  investigating  and  pun-  r 
ishing  tho  excesses  which  had  been  „_.,..,,  tUy 
committed  during  his  absence  in  oth<  f-k»'ur<in 
England,  the  state  of  tho  CollcKe  ot.u^  ■** 
of  Aberdeen  was  brought  under 
his  notice,  and  the  principal  and  some  of  tho  re- 
gents wero  charged  with  holding  popish  senti- 
ments. They  were  therefore  summoned  before  the 
oouncil,  and  their  subscription  to  the  following 
paper  was  demanded : — "  Wo  whose  names  are 
underwritten  do  ratify  and  approve  from  our  very 
hearts  the  Confession  of  Faith,  together  with  all 
other  acts  concerning  our  religion,  given  forth  in 
the  parliaments  holdon  at  Edinburgh  on  the  21th 
August,  louM),  and  tho  loth  December,  1307  ;  and 
join  ourselves  as  members  to  the  lino  Kirk  of 
Christ,  whoso  visiblo  faco  is  described  in  the  said 
acts ;  and  shall  in  time  coming  be  participant  of 
the  sacraments  now  most  faithfully  and  publicly 
ministered  in  the  said  Kirk,  and  submit  ourselves 
to  tho  jurisdiction  and  discipline  thereof."  t  On 
their  refusal  to  affix  their  names  to  this  document, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  the  honours,  dignities, 
and  functions  which  they  hud  enjoyed  within  the 
college;  and  they  were  even  forbidden  to  engage  in 
tho  instruction  of  the  young  in  any  part  of  tho 
realm  of  Scotland.  Steps  wero  also  taken  against 
these  same  individuals  by  Erakino  of  Dun,  super- 
intendent of  Angus  and  M earns,  in  virtue  of  a 
commission  received  from  the  assembly  to  visit  tho 
sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  to  bring 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  into  operation 
against  offenders.  With  advice,  counsel,  and  con- 
sent of  the  ministers,  ciders,  and  commissioners  of 
kirks  in  the  district,  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  Alexander  Anderson,  principal ;  Andrew 
Galloway,  sub-principal;  and  Andrew  Anderson, 
Thomas  Owsten,  and  Duncan  Norie,  regents,— ex- 
cluding them  from  membership  in  the  Church, 
depriving  them  of  the  office  of  teachers,  and  for- 
bidding them  to  exercise  this  function  cither  pub- 
licly or  privately  in  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  or  in 
any  other  quarter  of  tho  kingdom,  t 

These  proceedings  of  his  grace  the  regont,  and 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  27;  Culderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  301; 
Bin.k  of  Univental  Kirk,  p.  110. 
t  Culderwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  492. 
j  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
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of  the  superintendent  of  Angus  and  Mcarns,  were 
Character  of  WgWj  approved  by  the  General  As- 
the  proceedings  sctnbly  of  the  Church,  which  met 
in  Aberdeen.  jn  Edinburgh  in  July,— as  being 
calculated  to  maintain  and  extend  the  dominion  of 
Protestant  principles,  and  to  undermine  the  in- 
fluence of  popery  in  the  land.  And  although  it 
may  bo  easy  to  show  that  they  are  not  in  all  points 
consistent  with  the  views  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  now  universully  prevalent  among  Protes- 
tants, yet  when  we  consider  the  temper  of  the 
times,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  newly- 
established  Church,  the  unscrupulous  character 
of  its  enemies,  and  the  persecution  which  they 
themselves  everywhere  practised  when  they  had 
the  power,  we  cannot  think  it  strange  that 
measures  of  undue  severity  should  have  been 
adopted  against  them.  The  exclusion,  indeed,  of 
papists  from  the  office  of  teachers  in  Protestant 
colleges  and  schools  was  a  very  fair  and  legitimate 
course,  not  merely  allowable,  but  imperatively  de- 
manded by  every  principle  of  reason  and  religion. 
But  to  debar  them  from  the  privilege  of  teaching 
anywhere,  whether  publicly  or  privately, —although 
quite  consistent  with  the  principles  which  they 
themselves  applied  to  others,  and  therefore  iu  one 
sense  fair,  as  being  measure  for  measure,— was 
nevertheless  a  breach  of  that  great  principle  of 
religious  liberty  to  which  all  parties,  except  the 
Romanists,  have  now  given  their  hearty  adhesion. 
The  mutual  confidence  subsisting  between  his 

Communis-    P"nce  the  rc&ent  and  the  Church. 
tion  of  the     is  apparent  from  a  communication 

regent  to  the  which  he  sent  to  the  assembly, 
assembly,  excusing  his  absence  from  the 
meeting  as  unavoidable,  and  bringing  under  their 
notice  the  necessities  of  the  king's  government. 
He  reminds  them  that  he  himself  had  been  most 
willing  to  put  the  Church  in  full  possession  of  her 
patrimony,  and  with  this  view  had  proposed  to 
make  a  dissolution  of  the  prelacies ;  but  that  he  had  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of ; 
the  Estates  to  the  assignation  even  of  the  thirds  of 
benefices  to  the  ministry.  And  he  appeals  to  them- 
selves as  quite  aware  that  since  that  time  he  had 
done  everything  for  the  support  of  religion,  which 
the  civil  troubles  afflicting  the  country  had  ren- 
dered at  all  practicable.  M  One  thing  we  must 
call  to  remembrance,  that  when  we  travelled  in 
parliament  to  cause  the  Estates  to  decern  the  thirds 
to  pertain  to  the  ministry,  they  opponed  themselves 
to  us;  alleging  that  with  the  sustentation  of  the 
ministry  there  was  also  regard  to  be  had  to  the 
support  of  the  prince  in  sustaining  of  the  public 
charges,  otherwise  they  would  be  burdened  with 
exactions.  And  so  this  dangerous  argument  com- 
pelled us  to  promise  to  the  Estates  that  we  would 
take  upon  us,  if  the  act  were  granted  to  the  Kirk, 
that  they  would  agree  to  anything  judged  reason- 
able for  supporting  the  public  charges  of  the 
prince.  And,  accordingly,  the  commissioners  of 
the  Church  agreed  to  certain  assignations  out  of 
the  thirds  for  support  of  the  king.    And  this  would 


have  been  sufficient,  if  civil  trouble  had  not  oc- 
curred. Which  now  moveth  us  to  write  to  you 
in  this  form,  praying  you  rightly  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  the  case ;  that  the  Kirk  will  be 
very  ill  obeyed  without  the  king's  authority  j  that 
now  the  property  of  the  crown  is  not  able  to  sus- 
tain the  ordinary  charges;  that  in  the  beginning 
the  thirds  would  not  have  been  granted  but  for  the 
necessities  of  the  prince;  and  that  when  the  late 
arrangement  was  made,  the  Estates  scrupled  to 
declare  the  thirds  to  pertain  to  the  ministry,  until 
we  beeamo  surety  that  the  Kirk  would  again  con- 
descend upon  so  much,  as  might  be  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  public  affairs." 1 

Mr.  John  Wood,  the  bearer  of  the  regent's  letter 
to  the  assembly,  was  also  instructed  by  his  grace  to 
propose  that  a  sufficient  sum  should  be  taken  from 
the  whole  thirds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
and  granted  for  certain  years  to  the  lord  regent, 
in  order  to  defray  the  public  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment.   To  this  proposal  the  as-  Concum.nw>of 
scmbly  at  once  agreed,  declaring    the  nimbly 
that  in  consideration  of  his  grace's  »n  the  regent  • 
necessity  in  regard  to  the  public      ProP°M  • 
charges,  they  consent  that  the  whole  sums  of  silver 
and  money  craved  by  his  grace  be  granted  and 
promptly  rendered  by  the  collectors.    And  tho 
several  sums  of  victuals  and  money  were  to  be 
assigned  upon  such  benefices  and  thirds  as  were  at 
once  most  convenient  for  the  Kirk,  and  most  suit- 
able to  tho  regent ;  and  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  the  regent  should  not  solicit  the  Kirk  to 
alienate  any  further  portion  of  her  rents,  nor  lay 
upon  her  thirds  the  burthen  of  any  other  pension,  f 

A  convention  of  the  states  of  the  realm  having 
been  appointed  by  the  regent  to  Commissioners 
take  place  at  Perth  on  26th  July,     «?nt  bv  the 

.j  i       r  nu        upsoiuhlv  to 

to  consider  the  proposals  of  Eh-  the  meelfog  of 
zabeth  {  with  regard  to  the  un-  the  E*tatc»  at 
fortunate  Mary,  whom  she  was  Perth, 
neither  willing  to  set  at  liberty  nor  found  it  safe 
to  detain  in  captivity,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  attend  this  meeting,  and 
to  carry  to  the  regent  their  answer  to  his  letter,  as 
also  to  bring  certain  other  matters  under  his  con- 
sideration. Renewed  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
necessity  of  definitely  fixing  tho  boundaries  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It 
was  proposed  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  that  some 
portion  of  the  tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  this 
important  object.  The  propriety  of  appointing 
superintendents  throughout  the  whole  realm  was 
urged  upon  the  regent ;  and  it  was  craved  that  per- 
sons possessing  a  plurality  of  benefices  should  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  of  them  saveonc.  Protection 
was  also  sought  against  the  arts  and  contrivances 
by  which  many  continued  to  defraud  the  Church  of 
the  revenues  assigned  to  her  by  law.    Two  other 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  500 ;  H(R>k  of  the  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  pp.  113,  li  t. 

f  Caldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  602,  .503. 
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points  were  embraced  in  tho  instructions  of  the  I 
commissioners.  It  was  considered  a  most  desirable 
and  proper  arrangement  that  all  superintendents, 
ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers,  should  have  par- 
ticular assignations  of  funds  for  their  support, 
made  to  them  from  sources  within  their  own  bounds. 
And  then,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  this  arrange- 
ment, it  was  requested  that  the  regent  and  his 
council  would  use  their  authority  to  have  the 
thirds  of  benefices  so  separated  and  divided  from 
the  other  two  parts,  that  the  Kirk  might  as  easily 
intromit  with  her  own  portion,  as  the  other  pro- 
prietors did  with  what  was  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  them.* 
All  these  propositions  received  a  very  favourable 

.    ...  ,  „•   „   consideration  from  the  regent,  and 

to  the  commtB-  courteous  answers  were  returned 
uonen*  of  tho    to  the  commissioners  of  the  as- 
a**tnbly       serobly.t    The  civil  affairs  of  the 
country,  however,  were  in  too  perplexed  a  con- 
dition, and  the  minds  of  men  were  too  deeply 
en  grossed  with  the  propositions  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country  from  the  I 
partisans  of  Mary,  to  allow  that  attention  to  bo 
given  to  ecclesiastical  concerns  which  the  Church 
considered  necessary.    Hardly  anything  could  be 
done  at  the  present  moment.    Still,  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  the  ministers  to  know  that  the  leading  men 
connected  with  the  government  were  disposed  to 
co-operate   with  them  in  placing  ecclesiastical 
affairs  upon  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  basis. 
And  thus  they  had  good  grounds  for  cherishing 
the  hope  that,  so  soon  as  existing  difficulties  were 
somewhat  smoothed,  the  cause  which  they  prized 
above  everything  else  would  receive  it*  full  share 
of  attention  from  the  rulers  of  tho  country. 
These  hopes  of  tho  ministers  and  adherents  of 
Prrnpocta  of    the  Reformed  faith  were  destined 
th.  Uiuri-nsud-  to  receive  a  sudden  and  sore  dis- 
deuh  cfcudeJ.  appointmcnU    They  wcre  da8hcd 

to  the  ground  by  the  same  stroke  which  laid  the 
recent  in  the  dust,  t  There  wcro  no  warmer  friends 
in  the  country  of  the  king's  authority,  and  of  the 
administration  of  Moray,  than  the  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  And  when  the  career  of  this 
powerful  nobleman  was  terminated  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  they  felt  that  the  blow  had  struck 
themselves  and  the  cause  which  was  dearest  to 
their  hearts.  Moray  was  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  pillurs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  to  him 
the  ministers  had  learned  to  look  with  confidence 
and  hojK\  Nor  is  there  any  just  ground  to  ques- 
tion that  he  was  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  vast  ambition  is  undeniable,  that  in  seeking 
the  gratification  of  his  love  of  power  he  was  not 

•  C;il.i,'nw.od,  vol.  ii.  p.  493.  f  Ibid.,  p.  49G. 

I  btiprn,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14.  8iiice  the  account  of  the  repent' a 
Murder  wa<  written,  I  have  discovered  that  the  stun,  so 
often  retailed  by  modern  writer*,  of  tho  cruelty  ullegi-d  to 
have  been  shown  to  the  OMwwin'i*  wife  is  unworthy  of 
cred.t,  as  it  re»ts  solely  on  the  authority  of  "  Crawford's 
Slnuoir*,"  a  book  which  baa  been  proved  to  be  a  tissue  of 
fabrication*  from  beginning  to  end.— (Sco  Appendix  F.) 


unfrequcntly  drawn  into  tortuous  courses,  must  be 
admitted;  but  that  his  profession  of  religion  wus 
assumed  and  maintained  merely  in  subserviency  to 
his  political  views,  is  a  supposition  contradicted  by 
the  wholo  tenour  of  his  life.  It  is  forgotten  by 
those  who  entertain  this  idea,  that  he  adhcud 
faithfully  to  the  same  religious  principles  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  his  career;  and  that 
he  did  so  although  there  were  seasons  when  the 
avowal  of  the  opposite  principles  would  hu\e 
opened  up  to  him  a  far  more  likely  prospect  ot 
worldly  greatness  and  honour — as  at  the  period  of 
his  return  from  France,  in  1501,  when  strenuous 
efforts  wcre  made  by  Mary  and  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  to  detach  him  from  his  religious  views, 
and  when  very  weighty  inducements  were  pre- 
sented to  him  for  this  purpose.*  When  indivi- 
duals change  their  religious  principles  once  and 
again,  and  by  this  means  secure  for  themselves  uu 
augmentation  of  worldly  prosperity,  there  may  bo 
ground  for  suspecting  their  sincerity,  or,  nt  least, 
for  supposing  that  worldly  considerations  havo 
created  a  greater  influence  over  them  than  they 
were  well  aware  of  themselves.  But  when  any 
change  they  have  made  has  either  run  counter  to 
their  worldly  interests,  or  when  they  have  refused 
to  change  in  spite  of  great  inducements  held  out  to 
them,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  question  their 
sincerity,  merely  because  the  principles  they  have 
clung  to  may  have  extended  their  influence  in 
another  quarter.  And  besides  tho  power  which 
accrued  to  Moray  from  his  consistent  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles,  he  was  a  man  possessed 
of  uncommon  natural  abilities,  which  eminently 
fitted  him  for  tho  position  of  a  ruler.  He  was 
singularly  qualified  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
government.  Within  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
brought  the  country,  which  had  been  exceedingly 
disordered,  into  a  state  of  comparative  quietness; 
and  ho  enforced  universal  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  king.  His  whole  course  of  pro- 
cedure, both  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
in  the  regulation  of  his  own  private  conduct,  was 
such  as  to  procure  for  him,  from  the  spontaneous 
voice  of  tho  nation,  one  of  the  most  honourable  of 
titles,  viz.,  that  of  "  the  Good  Regent,"  by  which  he 
was  long  remembered  among  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. His  house  was  like  a  little  sanctuary,  whore 
no  profane  or  unseemly  words  were  heard.  The 
worship  of  God  was  regularly  maintained  in  his 
family;  and  when  the  chapter  was  read  after 
dinner  or  supper,  it  was  his  custom  to  propose 
questions  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  engage  in  conver- 
sation respecting  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  with 
learned  men,  of  whom  there  were  usually  some  at 
his  tablet  Ho  was  of  a  liberal  disposition,  and 
freely  bestowed  favours  upon  his  friends.  He  woh 
very  affable  to  his  domestics,  and  yet  rebuked 
them  very  sharply  when  they  wcre  guilty  of  any 
improprieties. 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

t  Spottiawood,  n.  'Z33;  CalderwouJ,  vol.  u.  p.  511; 
Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 
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The  death  of  the  regent  occasioned  the  utmost 

<•  „.  „„„„     sorrow  and  consternation  amongst 

horrow  occa-  p 

sioned  by  tbo   all  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
regent'*      Church.    Knox  felt  that  he  was 
assassination.  of  a  ,jeftr  f^end,  that  the 

country  was  deprived  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
governor,  and  that  the  Reformed  cause  had  lost 
one  of  its  most  powerful  and  faithful  adherents. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  held  the  regent  is 
apparent  not  only  from  the  discourse  which  he 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  on  the 
text,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  * 
hut  also  from  the  form  of  prayer  which  he  used  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service: — "In  our  extreme 
miseries  we  called,  and  thou  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies  heard  us.  O  Lord,  in  what  misery  and 
confusion  found  he  this  realm,  and  to  what  rest  and 
quietness  now  by  his  labours  suddenly  he  brought 
the  same,  all  estates,  but  especially  the  poor  com- 
mons, con  witness.  Thy  image,  O  Lord,  did  so 
clearly  shine  in  that  personage  that  the  devil,  and 
the  people  to  whom  he  is  prince,  could  not  abide  it. 
And  so  to  punish  our  sins  and  ingratitude,  who 
did  not  rightly  esteem  so  precious  a  gift,  thou  hast 
permitted  him  to  full,  to  our  great  grief,  into  the 
hands  of  cruel  and  traitorous  murderers.  He  is  at 
rest,  ()  Lord,  and  we  arc  left  in  extreme  misery : 
be  merciful  to  us,  and  suffer  not  Satan  utterly  to 
prevail  against  thy  little  flock  within  this  realm  : 
neither  yet,  0  Lord,  let  blood-thirsty  men  attain 
the  end  of  their  wicked  enterprises.  Preserve,  O 
Lord,  our  young  king  :  although  he  be  an  infant, 
give  unto  him  the  spirit  of  sanctification  with 
increase  of  the  same  as  he  groweth  in  years.  Let 
his  reign  be  such  that  thou  mayst  be  glorified,  and 
thy  little  flock  comforted  by  it.  Seeing  we  arc 
now  left  as  a  flock  without  a  pastor  in  civil  policy, 
and  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  let  thy  providence  watch,  Lord,  and  defend 

•  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  158 ;  Letter  of  Randolph  to 
Cecil,  22nd  February,  1669. 


us  in  these  dangerous  dap,  that  the  wicked  of  the 
world  may  see,  that  as  well  without  the  help  of 
man  as  with  it,  thou  art  able  to  rule,  maintain, 
and  defend  the  little  flock  that  dependeth  upon 
thee.  And  because,  O  Lord,  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood  hath  ever  been,  and  yet  is  odiouB  in  thy 
presence,  yea,  defileth  the  whole  land  where  it  is 
shed  and  not  punished,  we  crave  of  thee,  for  Christ's 
sake,  that  thou  wilt  so  try  and  punish  the  two 
treasonable  murders  lately  committed,  that  the 
devisers  and  authors  of  them  may  be  cither 
thoroughly  converted  or  confounded.  Lord,  let 
tho  world  know  that  thou  art  a  God  that  can 
deprehend  the  wise  in  their  own  wisdom,  and  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  wicked  hearts. 
Lord,  retain  us  that  call  upon  thee  in  thy  true 
fear.  Give  us  strength  to  fight  our  buttle,  yea,  to 
fight  it  lawfully,  and  to  end  our  lives  in  the  sanc- 
tification of  thy  holy  name."  • 

•  Calderwood  vol.  ii.  p.  514;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Spottiswood  mention*  rather  a  strange  fact 
in  connection  with  the  regent'*  assassination.  He  died  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  intelligence  of  the  event  reached 
Edinburgh  beioro  nv.xt  morning.  An  individual,  afterwards 
known  to  be  Thomas  Maitland,  a  younger  brother  of  Isl- 
ington, contrived  to  place  in  the  pulpit  where  Knox  was  to 
preach  a  paper  with  these  words  written  upon  it :  **  Take 
up  the  man  whom  vou  accounted  another  God,  and  con- 
sider the  end  whereto  his  ambition  has  brought  him." 
Knox  proceeded  with  his  discourse  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred :  but,  towards  the  close  of  it,  he  t  >ok  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  loss  which  th*  Church  and  common wculth 
had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  regent,  and  showed  how 
God  often  took  away  good  rulers  on  account  of  the  sius  of 
the  people.  "  I  perceive,"  added  he,  "  although  this  be 
an  event  wo  should  all  take  to  heart,  there  be  some  that 
rejoice  in  this  wicked  fact,  making  it  the  subject  of  their 
mirth ;  amongst  whom  there  is  one  that  hath  caused  a 
writing  to  be  cast  in  this  place,  insulting  upon  that  which 
is  nil  good  men's  sorrow.  This  w  icked  man,  whoever  he  be, 
shall  not  go  unpunished  :  ho  shall  die  where  none  shall 
be  to  lament  him."  And  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
troubles  of  the  country  increased,  Mnitland  betook  himself  to 
travel,  and  passing  through  Italy,  died  there  with  no  friend 
to  wait  upon  him.  Spottiswood  mentions  that  he  ascer- 
tained all  the  circumstances  from  Maitland's  own  sister.— 
(Spottiswood,  p.  234;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  voL  ii.  p. 
204;  Mackenzie's  lives  of  Scottish  Writers,  vol.  iii.  p.  IW.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ntsTOHY. 
A.».  1570-1585. 
Vert  great  commotions  ensued  after  the  death  of 

Commotions  the  reKent'  which  detracted,  tlic 
consequent  country  for  a  long  period.  The 
upon  Moray  *  adherents  of  Mary,  animated  by 
asMKination.  ^c  |10pe  of  being  able  to  replaco 
her  upon  the  throne,  flew  to  arms,  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  queen's  authority  in  the  metropolis. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  regent's  party,  who 
were  all  favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  young 
king,  were  determined  to  maintain  the  existing 
order  of  things.  And  Elisabeth,  whilst  professing 
to  interpose  her  good  offices  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Scottish  realm,  in  reality  did  eYerything  in 
her  power  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord.  With  that 
duplicity  which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  of  her 
character,  sho  pretended  to  aim  at  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  different  parties  into  which  the  country 
was  divided;  but,  secretly,  she  took  measures  to 
stir  up  animosities  and  jealousies  between  them, 
with  the  view  of  more  effectually  bringing  them 
all  under  her  power.  The  negotiations  into  which 
she  entered  for  the  restoration  of  the  captive 
queen  to  her  throne,  although  conducted  with 
much  form,  were  never  intended  to  be  anything  but 
a  fruitless  illusion,  most  tantalising  to  her  unfor- 
tunate victim,  but  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  tor- 
tuous policy  in  which  the  English  queen  delighted. 
She  had  no  wish,  it  is  true,  that  the  supporters  of 
the  infant  king's  authority  should  be  driven  from 
the  helm  of  affairs  ;  but  it  was  her  desire  that  they 
should  barely  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  position 
of  superiority,  and  thus  always  feel  themselves 
dependent  upon  her  favour,  and  be  obliged  to  act 
in  subserviency  to  her  wishes. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  proceedings  of  this 
period,  and  of  the  years  that  follow,  without  feel- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  for  Mary,  who  was  so 
long  the  victim  of  the  cruel  and  deceitful  machi- 
nations of  her  English  kinswoman.  The  longer 
her  captivity  continues,  the  mind  retains  less  and 
less  impression  of  the  great  and  glaring  faults 
which  led  to  her  dethronement ;  and  wo  arc  per- 
suaded that  but  for  the  sufferings  of  the  later 
period  of  her  life,  far  more  unanimity  would  have 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  the  step,  by  which  the  authority  of  her  infant 
son  was  established  in  the  room  of  her  own. 
Many  who  have  been  guilty  of  scandalous  offences 
and  crimes  have  owed  it  to  distresses  and  perse- 
cutions afterwards  assailing  them,  that  they  have 
been  saved  from  the  world's  stern  condemnation, 
under  which  they  must  have  otherwise  inevitably 


sunk. 


The  fierce  struggle  that  was  now  carried  on 
between  the  contending  parties  in  Scotland,  was 
productive  of  extreme  distress  and  suffering  to  all 


classes  of  the  community.    It  seemed  as  if  the 

bonds  of  society  were  about  tobeut- 

8un"erinjt»  con- 

terly  dissolved.  The  minds  of  men  aciiueut  upon 
were  filled  with  the  most  deadly  »^Bl. 
rancour  towards  one  another ;  and 
"king's  men"  and  "  queen's  men"  everywhere  con- 
tended for  the  triumph  of  their  respective  parties.* 
In  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
was  held  in  March,  a  few  weeks  proceedings 
after  the  regent's  assassination,  the  of  the  General 
deep  sorrow  and  regret  which  were  m 
felt  by  all  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  on  account  of  that  mournful  event, 
and  the  detestation  with  which  tho  crime  was  re- 
garded, were  very  apparent.  It  was  ordained  that 
sentence  of  excommunication  should  be  pronounced 
against  the  murderer  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  tho  kingdom,  and  in  all  parish  kirks  where 
proper  order  prevailed.  All  other  persons,  too,  who 
might  yet  be  convicted  of  being  accessory  to  the 
nefarious  deed,  or  of  concurring  in  it,  were  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  similar  manner. t  In  the 
same  meeting  the  regulation  was  first  adopted, 
which  has  continued  to  exist  to  the  present  day, 
that  tho  moderator  of  one  assembly  should  open 
the  following  one  with  prayer  and  discourse,  and 
that  immediately  thereafter  the  new  moderator 
should  be  chosen.  It  would  appear  that  some 
ministers,  discouraged  by  the  difllcultics  with  which 
they  found  themselves  encompassed,  had  forsukeu 
tho  pulpit,  and  betaken  themselves  to  other  em- 
ployments, particularly  to  that  of  pleading  causes 
before  the  lords  of  session.  With  the  view  of  pre- 
venting such  desertion  of  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
it  was  agreed  that  henceforward  thero  should  in 
all  cases  bo  a  more  formal  and  public  admins  ion 
to  tho  sacred  office,  so  that  ministers  might  feel 
themselves  solemnly  pledged  to  continue  in  their 
vocation,  t  A  charge  had  been  brought  against 
the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  of  having  made  a  siraoniacal 
exchange  of  his  bishopric  in  the  north  for  the 
Abbacy  of  Holy  rood ;  §  and  also  of  having  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned  the  practice  of  preaching  the 
Word;  of  having  allowed  the  churches  within  his 
diocese  to  fall  into  decay,  so  that  some  of  them 
had  been  converted  into  shccpfoldsjy  and  of  con- 
tinuing to  designate  himself  by  his  former  Epis- 
copal titles,  such  as  "  Reverend  Father  in  God," 
which  were  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  His  answers  to  the  different  accusations 
preferred  against  him  were  presented  to  this 
meeting,  and  Messrs.  Knox,  John  Craig,  and 
David  Lindsay,  were  appointed  to  consider  tho 
sufficiency  of'hiB  defence,  and  to  report  their 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

■f  SpoUiswooo",  p.  '-V!;};  CaMi-rwnrxl,  vol.  it.  p.  Oil, 
M'Crie'a  Life  of  Kiif>x,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

1  Hook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  120. 

X  CuidiTwoud,  v.>l.  ii.  pp.  530-  63*. 

I  Chun-he*  heinir  »1.wpf..!«U  in  n  figurative  sense, 
perhaps  the  bishop  imagined  that,  a*  he  »  »»  not  tiling  them 
in  that  way,  the  leaM  culpable  diver-ion  <»f  tlu  m  from 
their  prortr  purpose  was  to  make  them  sheepfulds  llteniU)  . 
they  would  thus  bo  the  channels  of  a  krnd  of  parabolic  in- 
struction in  their  respective  pambe*. 
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views  to  the  next  meeting  of  assembly.  Sundry 
individuals  were  brought  under  discipline  for 
homicide,  adultery,  and  incest;  and  it  was  de- 
creed that  they  should  appear  at  their  own  kirks, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  on  three  several  preach- 
ing days,  and  should  afterwards  be  admitted 
into  the  body  of  the  congregation  in  their  own 
clothes;  their  offences  were  also  to  be  publicly 
declared  by  the  officiating  ministers,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  might  know  their  crimes,  and  thus  not 
be  able  to  excuse  their  impunity  by  pretending 
ignorance.  From  this  it  appears  that  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  did  the  assembly  consider  their  cen- 
sures as  at  all  interfering  with  the  punishment 
which  it  was  the  magistrate's  province  to  inflict ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  did  they  view  the  magistrate's 
proceedings  as  rendering  their  spiritual  censures  in 
any  degree  less  necessary.  Occasionally,  some  of 
the  ministers  manifested  more  seal  than  discretion 
in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
amongst  their  flocks.  A  parishioner  of  Ochiltree 
had  been  debarred  from  the  Lord's-table  for  remov- 
ing a  shoe  from  a  horse's  foot  on  a  Sabbath  after- 
noon ;  but  the  assembly  ordained,  when  the  case 
was  brought  before  them  by  appeal,  that  he  should 
be  re  admitted  to  all  the  ordinances  and  privileges 
of  the  house  of  God.*  The  degrees  of  relationship 
within  which  marriage  might  take  place  formed  a 
frequent  subject  of  reference  to  the  assembly ;  and 
their  decisions  show  that  while  certain  principles 
were  considered  as  fixed  and  unalterable,  they 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  restrictions  to 
be  multiplied  unnecessarily.  In  the  very  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  that  was  held — in  the 
year  1560 — it  had  been  declared  that  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Pope  upon  marriage  (extending 
as  far  as  the  fourth  degrees  of  affinity  and  consan- 
guinity) should  all  be  disregarded  in  Scotland,  and 
that  those  restrictions  only  which  had  their  found- 
ation in  the  Word  of  God  should  continue  in  force,  f 
And  it  was  now  decided,  in  a  case  where  two  men 
had  married  two  sisters,  that  although  neither  of 
the  men  could  ever  afterwards  marry  the  other 
sister,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  either  of 
them  from  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  other 
man  by  another  woman.  \  So  groundless  is  the 
assertion,  frequently  made,  that  the  existing  re- 
strictions upon  marriage  in  this  country  are  popish 
in  their  origin,  and  have  been  borrowed  without 
inquiry  from  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Whilo  the  country  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
M.  !Mtin>sof  tlio  parties,  some  adhering  to  the  cx- 

Churrh  for  up-   isting  order  of  things,  and  others 

holding  the  attempting  to  restore  the  queen's 
king  s  authority.  '..      «,     r,,  , 

authority,  tho  Church  was  most 

decided  and  cordial  in  upholding  the  government 

of  tho  young  king.  At  tho  meeting  of  the  General 

Assembly  held  in  July,  all  other  authority  was 

repudiated,  and  ministers  were  enjoined  to  pray 

publicly  after  their  sermons  for  the  preservation 

of  his  majesty's  person  and  authority,  under  pain  of 

•  Hook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  118.  f  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
J  luldcrwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  642. 


exposing  themselves  to  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
And  it  was  declared  that  if  any  subjects  of  the 
realm,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  should  pre- 
sume to  forbid  any  minister  from  obeying  this 
ordinance  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  should 
throw  any  impediments  in  his  way,  such  troublers 
of  the  public  peace  should  be  excommunicated  as 
rotten  members,  unworthy  of  the  society  of  Christ's 
body ;  and  all  superintendents  and  commissioners 
of  provinces  were  commanded  to  take  measures  for 
ensuring  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  all  parish 
churches.  It  was  also  ordained  that  certain 
brethren  should  be  sent  as  deputies  from  the  as- 
sembly to  such  carls,  lords,  barons,  and  other 
gentlemen  as  were  opposed  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, with  instructions  to  use  all  possible  means 
and  arguments  for  bringing  them  back  to  their 
allegiance ;  and  to  assure  them  that  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, the  Church  would  use  against  them  that 
spiritual  sword  which  God  had  put  into  her  hands. 
Mr.  Andrew  Hay  and  Mr.  David  Lindsay  were 
commissioned  to  wait  for  this  purpose  upon  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Eglin- 
ton,  Cassillis,  Lord  Boyd,  and  other  barons  and 
gentlemen  in  the  western  parts ;  and  the  Laird  of 
Dun,  Superintendent  of  Angus  and  Meams,  was 
sent  with  the  same  view  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Lord  Ogilvie,  and  their  accomplices  in  Angus.* 

The  practice  of  deserting  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try, formerly  under  the  considera-  , 

,    ,  .      Measures  for 

Uon  of  the  assembly,  seems  to   promoting  the 

have  continued;  for,  in  addition  steadfastness  of 
to  the  measures  already  adopted  minuter*; 
with  tho  view  of  checking  this  evil,  it  was  enacted 
that  every  minister  should  be  required  to  protest 
solemnly,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  that  he 
would  never  at  any  time  forsake  the  sacred  voca- 
tion on  which  he  had  entered,  under  pain  of  infamy 
and  perjury.    Ministers  already  placed  were  also 
required  to  make  the  liko  protestation  in  their 
synodal  conventions,  and  the  same  was  to  be  in- 
serted in  tho  records — "  ad  futuram  rei  memoriam." 
The  Reformed  Church  was  always  distinguished 
for  the  deep  and  engrossing  interest  which  it  took 
in  the  spiritual  well-being  of  tho  community,  and 
the  ministers  scrupled  at  no  self-denial  which  was 
considered  needful  to  advance  these  high  objects 
Young  and  old  shared  their  atten-     _atlj  the 
tion.    It  was  their  continual  de-    education  of 
mand,  which  they  urged  with  un-     i°e  y*»ung. 
wearied  earnestness  upon  the  government,  that 
schools  should  bo  instituted  and  maintained  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  And  at  this  time  it  was  enacted 
that,  in  every  parish,  ministers  and  elders  should 
examino  all  children  on  three  several  occasions; 
viz.,  at  the  ages  of  nine,  twelve,  and  fourteen,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  progress  they  were 
making,  under  their  parents  and  instructors,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  + 

•  Calderwnnd,  vol.  iii.  p.  8;  Book  of  the  Uui renal  Kirk, 
p.  121 ;  Spottiawood,  p.  242. 

t  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  2 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  121. 
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Before  the  assembly  broke  up,  a  commission  was 
Commission  appointed,  consisting  of  Erskine  of 
appointed  to  Dun,  Winrani,  Spottiswood,  Mac- 
enfer  with  m  of  RanVeilor,  Knox,  Craig, 
the  nobthty      ? .    .  ...      #  t»  i     •  i 

at  their       Lindsay,  the  Lairds  of  Jtalvaird, 

meeting.      Spott,  Braid,  Carnail,  Droghorn, 

Lnndie,    Houston,   Drumwhasscl,  Coldenknowes, 

Carden,  Fawdensidc,  Thornton,  Inchbrackie,  with 

authority  to  meet  in  Edinburgh,  as  often  as  the 

nobility  should  convene  before  next  assembly,  and 

to  present  to  them  certain  articles,  supplications, 

and  complaints;  as  also  to  co-operate  with  them 

in  whatever  might  be  proposed  for  setting  forward 

the  glory  of  God,  maintaining  the  pure  Gospel  of 

Christ  within  the  country,  and  upholding  the 

authority  of  his  majesty  the  king. 

Already  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 

Reformed  Church  had  committed  a  most  flagrant  sin, 

and  had  thus  brought  a  stigma  upon  the  office  of 

the  ministry,  and  the  cause  of  religion.  •  Another 

,,  ,  case,  of  a  still  more  aggravated 

kello  •  crime,  '  .      ..  • 

repentance,    character,  occurred  during  thu  au- 

and  punUh-  tumn,  which  was  eagerly  laid  hold 
ment.  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  employed  to  derogate  from  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Reformed  ministers.  Mr.  John 
Kello,  minister  of  Spott,  was  guilty  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  murdering  his  own  wife.  After  the  per- 
petration of  the  deed  he  might  haTe  escaped,  for 
no  suspicion  alighted  upon  him  j  but  the  sufferings 
which  he  endured  in  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
sorrow  he  felt  for  tho  dishonour  which  he  had 
brought  upon  religion,  were  such  that  ho  deter- 
mined, in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
to  confess  his  crime,  and  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  hands  of  justice.  In  the  written  memorial 
which  he  prepared  before  his  execution,  the  inward 
struggles  of  conscience  by  which  his  soul  was 
agonised,  and  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  make 
known  his  guilt,  are  touchingly  detailed.  "  I 
discoursed  with  myself  whether  to  abandon  this 
country  or  to  remain.  If  I  left  the  country,  and 
thus  accepted  the  deed,  I  should  live  in  perpetual 
terror,  and  besides  bring  a  perpetual  infamy  on  the 
Kirk  of  God.  Then  I  thought  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  the  world,  supposing  it  sufficient  to  acknow- 
ledge my  offence  before  God.  But,  at  last,  I  said 
to  myself,  What  if  I  be  presented  before  a  judge, 
where  confession  of  the  truth  shall  be  required  ? 
Shall  I  not  only  live  in  murder,  but  heap  sin  upon 
sin,  and  confirm  my  damnation  with  perjury  ? 
Shall  the  love  of  this  wretched  life  so  shut  the  doors 
of  my  heart,  that  I  Bhall  never  return  unfeignedly  to 
my  God?  Shall  I,  miserable  creature!  leavo  an 
everlasting  slander  upon  the  Kirk  of  God,  for  which 
Christ,  the  son  of  God,  gave  his  life  ?  And  so  did 
I  conclude  to  make  public  confession  of  my  offence, 
and  to  present  myself  to  receive  punishment. 
And  whereas  before  I  was  troubled  and  distressed, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  I  have  since  enjoyed 
quietness  of  conscience  and  bodily  strength."  t 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

t  Cilderwood,  voL  .Hi.  p.  18;  Dannatvnc's  Journal, 
VOL.  II. 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  5th  March.  It  was  . 
the  wish  of  the  regent,  the  Earl  of  tjlc  (j,'„!;.ni[ 
Lennox,  that  the  meeting  should  be  AwieniUiy  in 
transferred  to  Stirling  or  Glasgow;  March, 
but  there  were  various  impediments  which  pre- 
vented the  assembly  from  acceding  to  this  request, 
although  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  should 
be  held  in  Stirling.  Several  articles  relating  to 
tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  were  adopted,  with 
the  view  of  being  proposed  to  the  regent  and  his 
council  for  their  sanction  ;  riz.,  that  in  addition  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  tho  Kirk  should  be  recognised  as 
vested  with  the  right  of  judging  between  true  and 
false  doctrine ;  of  electing,  examining,  and  admit- 
ting persons  to  tho  office  of  the  ministry,  or  sus- 
pending and  depriving  them  for  lawful  causes;  of 
admonishing  for  the  correction  of  manners,  excom- 
municating, and  receiving  to  repentance;  of  judging 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  between  persons  belonging 
to  the  Kirk,  especially  those  invested  with  the  office 
of  the  ministry;  of  proceeding  from  admonition  to 
the  process  of  excommunication,  where  necessary, 
against  those  who  rob  the  church  of  her  patrimony; 
and,  finally,  of  deciding  in  cases  of  divorce.  A  large 
number  of  individuals,  superintendents,  ministers, 
and  gentlemen,  were  appointed  to  bring  these 
points  under  tho  notice  of  the  regent  and  his  coun- 
cil at  Stirling,  or  wherever  he  might  be  pleased  to 
appoint.  Hitherto  many  subjects  had  been  intro- 
duced at  once  before  the  General  Assembly,  without 
having  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inferior  courts 
at  all.  It  was  now  ordained  that  all  questions 
should  be  first  considered  by  superintendents  and 
commissioners  in  their  synodal  conventions,  and 
that  only  those  which  were  found  too  hard  for  them 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  supreme  court  for  set- 
tlement. On  the  same  grounds,  too,  it  was  decided 
that  henceforward  questions  should  not  be  admitted 
into  the  General  Assembly  at  the  suggestion  of 
individual  ministers.  Evils  had  been  found  to 
spring  from  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in 
private  houses,  and  therefore  it  was  appointed  that 
every  marriage  should  be  celebrated  in  tho  face  of 
a  congregation,  and  that  too  by  tho  minister  of  the 
place  to  which  the  parties  belonged;  or,  if  any- 
thing hindered  him  from  being  present,  or  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  a  distance,  that  his  testimonial 
and  permission  should  in  tho  first  instance  bo 
procured.  *  It  was  also  decided  that  the  commis- 
sion of  fornication  with  one  sister  constituted  a 
perpetual  barrier  to  marriage  with  another;  it 
being  intercourse,  whether  in  marriage  or  out  of 
marriage,  which  is  forbidden  in  Leviticus  with  per- 
sons standing  in  certain  relationships  to  one 
another. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 

p.  3 

111! 


39—50;  Pitrairn's  Criminal  Tiiils,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  14. 
wiw  first  hnnped,  and  then  hi»  bodv  was  burned  to 
ahh.  H.    llu  poml*  wiro  « Uo  di  dared   forfeited   to  the 
mohii,  but  thev  were  afterward*  restored  to  1m  children. 

•  Hook  of  tlie  Universal  Kirk,  p.  125;  Calderwood,  vol. 
iii  pp.  35—41. 
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Edinburgh,  being  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  queen, 
the  opponents  of  the  existing  government  were 
nowhere  more  bold  or  sanguine  than  in  tho  me- 
tropolis. There  had  also  been  a  personal  quarrel 
between  Kirkuldy  and  Knox  j  the  Reformer  having 
Feelings  strongly  condemned  tho  governor 
entertaujml     f0r  rescuing  by  force  an  individual 

bv  the  qticcn*a  wno  ua<*  *MJOn  imprisoned  by  the 
'  party  in  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
Edinburgh.  Very  bitter  feelings  were  in  con- 
sequence cherished  at  this  time  by  many  in  Edin- 
burgh against  Knox  ?  and  on  tho  third  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Ocncral  Assembly,  a  placard  was 
dropped  from  the  Upper  Council-house,  where  the 
lords  were  sitting,  into  the  Nether  Council-house, 
where  the  assembly  were  met,  reflecting  very 
severely  upon  tho  character  of  the  Reformer.  A 
similar  placard  was  also  affixed  during  tho  night 
to  the  door  of  the  Assembly-house,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  "  he  had 

openly  in  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh 
Anonvmous  j  , 

rharffrtt       railed  most  seditiously  against  our 

thrown  nut     sovereign  ladv,  the  nobility,  and 

against  the  other  subjects' professing  obedience 
Itefornur.  .         J       1  ...      ,  °  ... 

to  her  grace  ;  calling  her  an  idola- 
tress, a  murderer,  an  odultrcss,  with  other  injurious 
and  slanderous  words,  as  is  notourly  known  to  this 
whole  burgh.  Attour,  whereas  in  duty  he  should 
not  only  have  prayed  for  her,  but  exhorted  the 
whole  Kirk  to  pray  for  her  welfare,  repentance,  and 
conversion  to  Ood;  not  only  doth  he  omit  the 
same,  but  he  uscth  all  manner  of  imprecations 
against  her,  and  spcaketh  of  her  as  if  Bhc  were 
reprobate,  and  neither  repented  nor  could  repent; 
thus  entering  into  tho  secret  counsel  of  God,  as 
though  he  were  privy  thereto.  By  which  conduct 
he  maketh  tho  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  evil 
spoken  of,  and  the  whole  ministry  to  be  hated  and 
abhorred;  and  by  intermingling  civil  and  profane 
matter  with  the  word  of  Ood,  he  divideth  the 
Church  into  contrarious  factions.  Wherefore  we 
beseech  your  wisdoms  to  put  order  to  the  said 
John,  that  he  desist  from  such  intolerable  railing 
against  our  sovereign  lady,  and  such  meddling 
with  matters  above  his  commission."  *  This  placard 
was  sent  by  the  assembly  to  the  lords  of  session  in 
the  Upper  Council-house,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  knew  who  had  written  it ; 
but  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  advocates,  utterly 
denied  having  any  acquaintance  with  its  origin. 
The  assembly  therefore  issued  a  notice,  inviting 
the  writers  of  the  placards,  or  any  persons,  to 
appear  and  make  good  the  charges  against  Knox, 
at  the  same  time  promising  them  all  justice.  No 
one  appeared;  but  another  placard  of  a  similar 
character  was  secretly  affixed  to  the  door  of  tho 
church,  calling  upon  the  assembly  to  consider  the 
charges,  and  declaring  that  "  tho  in  givers  of  the 
supplications  expected  them  to  be,  as  well  an  admo- 
nition to  the  criminal,  as  to  the  assembly  itself.  Yet 
if  he,  upon  his  corrupt  sense  and  perverse  affection, 

•  Cnlderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  43.  44  ;  Bannatvne'i  Journal, 
pp.  100—102 ;  M'Cric'n  Life  of  Knox,  vol.     p.  184. 


persist  in  his  arrogant  malice,  he  shall  not  want 
one  or  more  accusers  at  the  next  assembly,  provided 
he  be  then  law-biding,  and  not  fugitive,  according 
to  his  accustomed  manner."  * 

This  concluding  sentence  contained  a  notoriously 
false  insinuation.    Knox  never  shrank  from  any 
difficulty.    He  was  always  ready  to  meet  his 
accusers,  and  he  gave  them  every  opportunity  of 
assailing  him ;  and,  in  this  very  instance,  it  was 
not  he  that  was  shunning  the  accuser,  but  the 
accuser  who  was  afraid  to  meet  him.    He  was 
advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  pay  no  farther 
attention  to  the  anonymous  charges  levelled  against 
him,  but  this  he  positively  refused ;  and  on  tho 
following  Sabbath-day,  the  assembly  being  now 
closed,  at  the  end  of  his  discourse  he  entered 
boldly  upon  his  defence.    "  That  I  have  called  her 
an  obstinate  idolatress,  one  that  consented  to  the 
murder  of  her  own  husband,  and  one  that  hath 
committed  adultery,  I  willingly  grant  and  never 
mind  to  deny.    But  railing  and  sedition  they  are 
not  able  to  prove  against  me,  unless  they  first 
oblige  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Ezckiel  to  recant, 
from  whom  I  have  learned  plainly  and  boldly  to 
call  wickedness  by  its  own  names— a  fig,  a  fig ;  a 
spade,  a  spade."  And  as  to  the  charge  that  he  had 
not  prayed  for  the  queen,  he  answered  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  pray  for  her  in  the  pulpit,  because  ho 
did  not  recognise  her  as  his  sovereign,  f    "  And  I 
let  them  understand  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  law, 
that  has  my  tongue  to  sell  for  silver  or  the  favour 
of  I  he  world."   The  accusation  of  entering  proudly 
and  arrogantly  into  God's  secret  counsel,  Knox  met 
in  a  very  feeling  manner.    "  If  they  understood 
how  fearful  my  conscience  is,  and  ever  hath  been, 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  commission,  they  would 
not  have  so  boldly  accused  me."    And  then  he 
showed  that  what  he  had  spoken  against  adulterers, 
and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  was  not  uttered  by 
him  as  one  who  entered  into  God's  secret  counsel, 
but  as  one  who  denounced  the  threatenings  of  the 
divine  law  against  those  who  daringly  violated  its 
precepts.  And  with  regard  to  the  allegation  of  his 
accusers,  anonymous  though  it  was,  affording  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  proceeding  against  him,  he 
showed  that  even  a  heathen  judge  had  refused  to 
act  in  this  manner  towards  Paul,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  tho  custom  of  the  Romans  to  try  any 
man  until  his  accusers  stood  face  to  face  before 
him.    And  as  to  the  insinuation  that  he  might  be 
"  fugitive  "  before  another  assembly  come  round,  he 
simply  remarked  that  his  days  and  ways  were  in 
the  hand  of  God,  who  had  brought  him  to  an  age 
at  which  he  was  not  apt  to  flee  far;  and  that,  more- 
over,  no  man  could  prove  that  he  had  ever  fled 
from  his  flock,  excepting  at  their  owu  command.  \ 

•  Bnnnatvno's  Journal,  p.  104. 

t  It  would  ulrnoat  surpass  belief,  were  it  not  an  undeni- 
able fact,  tluit  on  tin?  ground  of  this  «Vfi-nn\  Knox  and  the 
Kefnnncrshnve  Wen  ch.irjtwl  with  roaiutainiug  tho  principle 
"  that  to  pray  for  or  torsive  our  real  or  reputed  enemies, 
is  no  part  of  a  Christian's  duty.—  ^Crawford's  Memoirs 
of  Scotland,  p.  186  ;  M'Crie's  Lifu  of  Knox.  vol.  ii.  p.  186.) 

*  Culderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  60;   Baiinatyne's  Journal, 
p.ll4;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii  p.  185. 
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Another  anonymous  placard  was  affixed  to  the 

Anchor       ^°°r  °^  tHC  cnurc^1  before  the  fol- 
ehancc  against  lowing  Sabbath,  charging  Knox 
^nox-        "with  inconsistency,  in  having  writ- 
ten a  work  against  the  government  of  females,  and 
yet  praying  for  queen  Elizabeth,  and  seeking  her 
help  against  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 
These  accusations  also  the  Reformer  met  in  the 
pulpit,  and  refuted  with  his  usual  eloquence  and 
power.  "  The  crafty  accuser  thinkcth  that  no  force 
of  reason  is  able  to  break  his  argument.    Yet  my 
good  hope  is,  that  the  hammer  of  God's  truth  shall 
prove  it  to  be  more  fragile  and  weak  than  ever  glass 
was.    Neither  doth  the  prayer  of  God's  servants 
for  the  maintenance  of  commonwealths,  where  the 
people  of  God  remain,  prove  that  God's  servants 
allow  all  things  done  in  those  commonwealths  j 
neither  yet  doth  the  seeking  of  help  even  from  the 
wicked  prove  that  the  godly  justify  the  wicked. 
Some  of  God's  prophets  comforted  the  kings  of 
Israel,  although  they  were  wicked,  and  some  fore- 
warned them  of  dangers.    But  did  any  of  these 
acts  prove  that  the  prophets  approved  that  kingdom 
of  idolatry,  and  their  defection  from  the  house  of 
Judah?   Jeremiah  prayed  for  the  prosperity  and 
health  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Did  he  therefore  justify 
his  cruelty  against  Jerusalem  ?  His  own  prophecy 
beareth  witness  that  he  did  not.    And  so  my 
praying  for  the  Queen  of  England  cannot  prove 
that  I  do  anything  contrary  to  the  truth  contained 
in  that  book.  The  like  answer  I  give  to  the  second 
member  of  his  proof.    Even  were  it  shown  that  I 
seek  and  procure  her  aid,  yet  would  not  this  prove 
either  that  my  doctrine  is  false, or  that  I  am  working 
against  the  truth.    David,  when  pursued  by  Saul, 
sought  support  and  refuge  of  Achish,  King  of 
Gath.    Did  he  therefore  justify  all  the  enormities 
that  were  practised  in  Palestine?   But  one  thing 
in  the  end  I  may  not  pretermit,  and  that  is  to  give 
him  the  lie  in  his  throat  that  either  dare  or  will 
iay  that  ever  I  sought  support  against  my  native 
country.    What  I  have  been  to  my  country,  albeit 
this  unthankful  age  will  not  know,  yet  the  ages  to 
come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.    And  thus  I  cease,  requiring  of  every  man 
who  has  anything  to  oppose  against  me,  to  do  it  so 
plainly,  that  I  may  make  myself  and  all  my  doings 
manifest  to  the  world.   For  to  me  it  seemeth  a 
thing  unreasonable  that  in  this  my  decrepit  age  I 
should  be  compelled  to  fight  against  shadows,  and 
owlets  that  dare  not  abide  the  light."  * 
The  boldness  of  the  Reformer,  coupled  with  his 
unanswerable  logic,  excited  against 
bj.     him  the  most  deadly  malignity, 
his  friend*  to   His  personal  safety  was  threatened, 
fifTr*        a°d»  on  one  occasion,  a  gun  was 
'■   fired  through  his  window  towards 
the  spot  where  he  usually  sat,  but,  providentially, 
he  was  in  a  different  part  of  the  room  at  the  time. 
Alarmed  by  this  base  attempt  upon  his  life,  his 
friends  preset) ted  an  urgent  request  to  him  to 
remove  from  Edinburgh  for  a  season ;  but  with 
•  Bannatyno's  Journal,  p.  119. 


that  disregard  of  personal  danger  which  was  ever 
a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  entreaties;  until  at  length 
they  assured  him  that,  if  he  were  attacked,  they 
were  determined  to  stand  up  in  his  defence ;  and 
then,  if  any  blood  were  shed,  the  fault  would  be 
his.  This  argument  prevailed ;  and  on  the  5th  May 
the  venerable  Reformer,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  set 
out  for  St.  Andrew's,  the  scene  of  his  early  con- 
flicts and  labours.  * 

Here  Knox  lived  secure  from  anything  like  an 
assault  upon  his  person,  but  he  preaching  of 
was  exposed  to  very  serious  annoy-  Knox  in  St. 
ances.  With  his  usual  boldness  Andrew's, 
and  eloquence  he  preached  the  Gospel ;  and,  whilst 
expounding  the  1 1th  chapter  of  Daniel,  he  brought 
under  review  the  dangers  to  which  the  Reformed 
faith  was  exposed  in  Scotland,  exposed  the  machi- 
nations of  its  enemies,  and  denounced  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  the  assassination  of  the  late  regent. 
Although  he  was  so  infirm  as  not  to  be  able  to 
walk  without  assistance,  yet  in  tho  pulpit  he  seemed 
to  recover  all  his  wonted  energy  and  fire.  James 
Mclvil  was  a  student  in  Andrew's  at  the  time,  and 
in  his  Diary  he  describes  the  appearance  of  Knox 
at  this  period,  and  the  impression  made  by  his 
preaching.  "  I  heard  him  teach  there  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  that  summer  and  tho  winter  fol- 
lowing. I  had  my  pen  and  my  little  book,  and  took 
away  such  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the 
opening  up  of  his  text  he  was  moderate  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour;  but  when  he  entered  on  the  appli- 
cation, be  made  me  so  to  grew  f  and  tremble,  that 
I  could  not  hold  my  pen  to  write."  He  needed  to 
be  lifted  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  was  obliged  to 
rest  for  a  little  after  entering  it;  but  before  he 
linished  his  discourse,  he  became  so  active  and 
vigorous  that  it  scorned  as  if  he  would  "  ding  the 
pulpit  into  blads,"}  and  fly  out  of  it.§ 
The  topics  upon  which  Knox  insisted,  and  the 

zeal  and  boldness  with  whiih  ho  A_ 

,    ,  .  Offence 
expressed    his  sentiments,  were    taken  at  the  ■ 

highly  displeasing  to  those  who  xenl  and  bold- 
favoured  the  queen's  party  in  St. 
Andrew's,  particularly  to  Robert 
and  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  one  a  minister  and 
the  other  a  professor.  Rumours  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  the  Reformer  were  put  into  circula- 
tion, which  he  at  once  set  himself  to  trace  to  their 
authors,  and  which  he  proved  to  bo  altogether 
groundless.  The  subject  was  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  masters  of  tho  university,  before 
whom  Knox  appeared,  that  he  might  give  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  for  their  satisfaction; 
although  he  protested  that,  by  so  doing,  he  did  not 
at  all  mean  to  invalidate  the  liberty  of  tho  pulpit, 
or  the  authority  of  tho  regular  church  courts,  to 
which  alone  ho  considered  himself  responsible.  || 

•  Bnnnatvnc's  Journal,  pp.  HO,  144;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  n.  p.  188  ;  Caldvrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

t  Thrill  or  shudder.  I  Beat  tho  pulpit  in  pieces. 

4  James  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  26,  33. 

|  Smctoni  respon&io  ad  llamiltonii  Dialogum,  p.  90; 
Baunatyne's  Journal,  pp.  364,  3#4. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  an 
Abuses  in  arrangement  had  been  made  by 
the  disposal  of  which  one-third  of  the  eeclesias- 
ecclwii«tical  tical  revenues  of  the  kingdom  was 
property.  t<j  ^o  appro.)t  jate(l(  under  consider- 
able deductions,  to  the  support  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  whilst  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  to 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  former  possessors. 
This  arrangement  was  considered,  from  its  nature, 
an  being  of  a  temporary  character;  and  it  was  the 
view  and  expectation  of  the  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  that,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  in- 
cumbents were  removed  by  death,  the  revenues 
thus  set  free  should  be  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  colleges,  and  churches.  But  the 
nobility  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  such 
an  amount  of  property  to  be  applied  to  any  such 
purposes.  They  would  have  preferred  annexing 
the  best  portions  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  to 
their  own  estates  ;  but  as  they  could  not  take  such 
a  step  without  perpetrating  too  great  an  outrage 
upon  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  nation, 
they  fell  upon  a  plan  which  promised  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  equally  well.  The  patronage  of 
bishoprics  and  other  rich  livings  might  be  obtained 
by  individual  noblemen  from  the  court,  and  then 
they  might  be  presented  to  certain  ministers,  with 
a  secret  understanding  that  the  chief  portion  of  the 
revenues  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  patrons  themselves.* 

The  Karl  of  Morton  was  the  first  individual  who 
NW  Anli-     carried  this  dishonourable  expe- 
Lislu>p  of  St.    dieut  into  practice.  Hamilton, 
Andrew"!.      Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  of  Dun- 
barton  Castle  in  April,  1571,  and  been  condemned 
to  suffer  on  the  gibbet,  Morton  immediately  pro- 
cured fur  himself  the  right  of  disposing  of  the 
archbishopric,  and  then  nominated  to  that  dignity 
John  Douglas,  Rector  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's.   It  was  well  enough  understood  that  the 
carl  himself,  although  not  archbishop  in  name,  yet 
had  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  sec  than  Douglas.f 

Knox  was  not  slow  to  perceive  and  denounce  the 
Warninp  Riven  nefarious  character  of  this  arrange- 
by  Knox  to  his  ment.    He  saw  that  it  was  culcu- 
breUiren.       jRtedf  not  onjy  to  bring,  about  ftn 

extensive  dilapidation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
but  also  to  introduce  the  grossest  corruption  of 
manners  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  by 
making  simony  universal.  Age  and  infirmity  now 
prevented  hint  from  attending  to  take  part  in  the 
business  of  the  General  Assembly ;  but  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  meeting  at  Stirling,  in  August,  warn- 
ing his  brethren  of  the  dnngers  which  ho  saw 
approaching,  and  urging  them  to  be  faithful  in 
keeping  out  unworthy  men  from  the  ministry. 
"If  ability  of  body  would  have  suffered,  I  should 

•  Batnifitvne'a  Journal,  pp.  251,283;  M  Trie's  Life  of 
Knot,  vol.  it.  p.  197;  lletherington's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  41. 

t  Culdcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  150. 


uot  have  troubled  you  with  this  rude  dytetnent,  I 
exhort  you  that  you  take  heed  to  yourselves,  and 
to  the  flock  over  which  God  hath  placed  you  an 
pastors.  Unfaithful  and  traitors  to  the  flock  shall 
you  be  reputed  before  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  with  your 
consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  you  suffer  unworthy 
men  to  be  thrust  into  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk, 
under  any  pretence  whatever.  Remember  the 
judge  before  whom  you  must  give  account,  and 
resist  that  tyranny  as  you  would  avoid  hell  fire. 
This  battle  I  grant  will  be  hard,  but  in  the  second 
point  it  will  be  harder;  that  is,  that  with  the  like 
uprightness  of  heart  and  strength  in  God,  you  gain- 
stand  those  merciless  de vomers  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  Kirk.  If  men  will  spoil,  let  them  do  it  to  their 
own  peril  and  condemnation.  But  communicate 
not  ye  with  their  sins,  of  what  estate  soever  they 
be,  cither  by  consent  or  by  silence.  With  public 
protestation  make  it  known  to  the  world  that  you 
are  innocent  of  such  robbery,  which  will  ere  long 
provoke  God's  judgment  upon  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it."* 

At  a  meeting  of  parliament  held  this  same 
month  in  Stirling,  commissioners  Complaints 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  presented  by 
appeared  to  crave  a  redress  of  07^"n^™b!" 
grievances.  They  petitioned  that  0  c  aisem  • ' 
benefices  should  be  bestowed  only  upon  qualified 
persons ;  that  manses  and  glebes  should  not  be  let 
in  feu,  but  be  assigned  to  ministers  ;  and  that  fla- 
grant crimes  be  visited  with  merited  punishment. 
But  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  just  demands. 
They  protested  against  the  Rector  of  St  Andrew's 
being  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  parliament  till 
he  should  be  admitted  to  office  by  the  church 
courts ;  but  Morton  commanded  him  to  vote  as 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  pain  of  treason :  and 
the  nobility  seemed  quite  determined  to  carry  out 
the  new  plan  of  disposing  of  the  richer  benefices, 
that  they  themselves  might  enjoy  the  principal 
portion  of  the  revenues  accruiug  from  them.  They 
were  frequently  bestowed  upon  totally  unqualified 
persons ;  earls  and  lords  were  made  bishops,  and 
even  babes  were  promoted  to  benefices  which  re- 
quired learned  preachers.  Pluralities  were  mul- 
tiplied; and  even  the  thirds,  to  which  the  title  of 
the  Protestant  Church  hud  all  along  been  recog- 
nised, were  intercepted  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  court,  f 

These  proceedings  excited  deep  dissatisfaction 

through  the  whole  country.  Even  —     .  , 

,  ,    b  •  PiRMUiefaction 

before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  CTlMlted  through 

Knox  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  de-     the  eountry 
clared    that   the   nobility  cared  ^V^n^T" 
nothing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  if  they  could  only  get  the  church  lands 
annexed  to  their  own  families.    After  parliament 
was  over,  John  Row  denounced  the  judgments  of 

•  Culderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  133;  Bpottiswood,  p.  257; 
Book  df  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  12i> ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

f  li;.tinatviie's  Journal,  pp.  251.  2.53,  25$  ;  Culderwood, 
vol.  iii.  p.  138;  MTrie's  life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  198; 
1!  ok  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  129. 
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God  npon  the  noblemen  and  courtiers  for  their 
covet  ousness  and  disregard  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Church.  And  a  complaint  was  presented  to 
the  regent  and  his  council,  signed  by  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  gentlemen,  barons,  and  other  Protestants, 
which  contains  some  singular  and  disgraceful  dis- 
closures. "  Your  grace,  and  the  nobility  fighting 
with  you,  against  traitors  we  grant,  po  about  to  cut 
off  from  our  posterity  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
the  true  and  free  preaching  of  the  blessed  Evangel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  while  that  carls  and  lords 
become  bishops  and  abbots,  gentlemen,  courtiers' 
babes,  and  persons  unable  to  guide  themselves,  nre 
promoted  by  you  to  benefices  which  require  learned 
preacher?.  When  such  enormities  are  fostered, 
what  face  of  a  Kirk  shall  we  look  for  ere  long 
within  this  realm  ?  Wc,  without  boasting  of  our- 
selves, must  speak  the  truth,  which  is  that  from  the 
beginning  of  this  action  we  have  served  without 
snit  of  other  reward,  than  to  have  the  poor  Kirk  of 
Christ  set  in  freedom.  Whereof  perceiving  our- 
selves to  be  utterly  disappointed,  we  dare  not 
promise  service  as  heretofore  wo  have  done,  for  wc 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  mutual  contract  which  God 
hath  placed  between  the  supreme  power  and  the 
subject*."* 

The  regent  having  issued  letters  in  St.  Andrew's, 
E^kine's  loiter  at  the  instance  it  was  commonly 
totherogeut.  believed  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
discharging  the  collectors  of  the  Kirk  from  gather- 
ing the  thirds,  Erskinc  of  Dun  entered  into  a  corro- 
spondence  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  recall  these  letters.  In  the  document 
prepared  by  Erskinc,  the  views  entertained  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  regarding  the  procedure  of  the  court  came 
very  clearly  out.  The  creation  of  bishops  at  the 
late  parliament  in  Stirling  is  designated  "  that 
great  misorder."  The  nobility  are  censured  for 
having  refused  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Church  against  so  crying  a  grievance.  The  neces- 
sity of  speedily  redressing  the  wrong  is  warmly 
insisted  upon.  It  is  declared  that  the  spoil  which 
so  many  are  making  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
shall  bring  plague  and  destruction  upon  their  own 
heads.  And  with  regard  to  bishops,  their  supe- 
riority to  superintendents  is  altogether  denied. t 
With  the  view  of  allaying  existing  dissatisfac- 
F*truordinary  tion»  and  devising  some  order  of 
convention  at  things  which  might  meet  the  views  [ 
^*ith-  of  all  parties,  the  regent  and  his 
council  summoned  together  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  superintendents  and  ministers  at  Leith, 
in  January,  1 572.  At  this  convention,  which  it  was 
urged  should  have  all  tho  powers  of  a  General 
Assembly,  six  individuals  were  nominated  to  meet 
with  six  of  the  privy  council,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  a  scheme  of  church  government. 
They  did  meet  accordingly,  and  the  conclusions 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  HG;  Bnnnatvne'g  Journal,  \ 
p.  250. 

t  Caldenvood  vol.  iii.  pp.  159—161 :  Bannatyne'*  Journal, 
pp.  279—258. 


which  they  adopted  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence which  was  exerted  over  them  by  the  court ; 
for  although  Erskinc  of  Dun,  whose  sentiments 
were  so  clearly  exhibited  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  regent,  was  one  of  their  number,  yet 
the  proceedings  assumed  a  highly  prclntical  colour- 
ing. It  was  arranged  that,  in  consideration  of 
present  circumstances,  the  names  and  titles  of 
archbishops  and  binliops  should  remain  in  use,  at 
least,  until  the  king's  majority,  and  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  episcopal  dioceses  should 
not  be  changed.  Persons  qualified  according  to 
the  standard  set  up  by  Paul  in  his  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  were  to  be  appointed  to  these  dignities  ;  and  a 
chapter  or  assembly  of  learned  ministers  was  to  be 
annexed  to  every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  seat. 
Archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  exercise  no  other 
jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters  than  that  which 
already  belonged  to  the  superintendents  ;  and  they 
were  all  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. Likewise,  in  admitting  persons  to  any 
function  in  the  Church,  they  were  to  follow  the 
advice  of  at  least  six  belonging  to  the  chapter  of 
their  diocese,  although  as  many  of  the  chapter  as 
chose  might  be  present,  and  take  as  much  port 
as  they  chose  in  the  proceedings.* 

The  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  assembly 
was  held  at  St.  Andrew's  in  March,  Mi-erin?  of 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  the  <;< n.ral 
iu  John  Knox's  house  for  the  pur-  Awembiy. 
pose  of  considering  the  articles  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Church,  and 
of  his  grace  the  regent,  in  January  ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  make  up  any  report, 
for  nothing  is  stated  in  the  record  of  proceedings.! 
The  probability  is,  that  Knox  recommended  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  order  of  things  which  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce,  and  that  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  him  neither  had  the 
courage  to  take  up  the  strong  ground  which  he 
advised,  nor  yet  chose  to  run  altogether  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes  and  views,  and  therefore  did 
nothing  at  all.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  preced- 
ing mouth,  when  the  inauguration  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  took  place,  Knox  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings,  although  solicited  to  do  so 
by  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Nay,  he  even  went  the 
length  of  pronouncing  an  anathema  upon  both 
[  tho  giver  and  the  receiver  of  tho  benefice  ;  and 
when  John  Rutherford,  Provost  of  the  Old  College, 
alleged  that  he  was  actuated  by  envy,  ho  defended 
himself  and  repelled  the  charge  in  these  striking 
words : — "  I  have  refused  a  greater  bishoprick  than 
ever  this  was,  which  I  might  have  had  with  tho 
favour  of  greater  men  than  he  hath  this-J  I  did, 
and  do  repine  for  discharge  of  my  conscience,  that 

•  Spottiawood,  p.  260;  Caldcrwood,  v<>\.  iii.  p.  172; 
Rreonfa  of  Privv  Council,  16th  January,  1571  ;  AlUre  Da- 
'■  ma*ccnum,  p.  727. 

t  Altare  l>amascemim,  p,  728. 

X  Edward  VI.,  with  \\w  omcurrenre  of  his  privy  council, 
offered  Knox  a  bishopric,  tuit  he  refined  it.— (M'Crw's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 
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the  Kirk  of  Scotland  bo  not  subject  to  that  order,* 
an  (he  order  appointed  by  tho  Book  of  Disci- 
pline had  been  long  ago  confirmed  in  parliament." 

Although  nothing  vai  decided  at  this  assembly 
in  reference  to  the  newly  devised  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  yet  it  was  ordained  that  the  super- 
intendents should  continue  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  and  jurisdiction  as  formerly.  Wiuram, 
superintendent  of  Fife,  had  proposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inauguration  of  an  archbishop  in 
St.  Andrew's,  to  demit  his  office,  but  the  brethren 
present  would  not  receive  his  resignation.  He  was 
appointed  to  continue  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
a  superintendent  as  before,  nor  was  he  to  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  archbishop,  although  he 
might  co  operate  with  him  in  his  visitations,  or  iu 
any  other  department  of  duty.f 

The  subject  of  the  new  arrangements  proposed  by 

Judgment  of  thc  court  for  thc  p^rnment  of  tho 

tho  assembly  Church  was  again  brought  before 

regarding  the  the  assembly,  which  met  at  Perth 

new  scheme.  jn  August>      Tnc80  arrftngements 

were  acquiesced  in  by  the  meeting,  although  they 
were  very  far  from  being  approved  of.  A  protesta- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  to  tho  effect  that  as 
the  titles  of  archbishop,  dean,  archdean,  chancellor, 
chapter,  were  considered  by  many  to  be  slanderous 
and  offensive,  and  appeared  to  savour  of  popery, 
tho  assembly  would  prefer  that  these  names  were 
changed  into  others  of  a  less  offensive  character. 
Where  "  archbishop  "  had  been  used  before  in  con- 
nexion with  auy  diocese,  it  was  judged  proper  that 
the  simple  word  "  bishop  "  should  now  be  employed  ; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  room  of  "  chapter," 
tho  phrase  "bishop's  assembly "  might  be  substi- 
tuted; and  "  moderator  of  the  bishop's  assembly," 
might  be  the  designation  used  instead  of  "  dean." 
And  with  regard  to  the  whole  scheme,  it  was  una- 
nimously declared  that  the  assembly  acquiesced  in 
it  merely  as  an  interim  measure,  to  remain  in  force 
till  some  moro  perfect  order  could  be  obtained  from 
thc  regent  and  nobility.  And  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  every  effort  in  their  power,  in  order 
to  procure  the  establishment  of  some  more  suitable 
and  scriptural  form  of  church  government.  In  what 
direction  their  efforts  would  be  put  forth  to  effect 
modifications  on  the  existing  system,  the  objections 
already  made  in  the  assembly,  as  well  as  the  known 
opinions  of  the  leading  men,  sufficiently  indicate.  \ 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  modified  species  of 
episcopacy  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
duriug  the  minority  of  James  VI.  It  was  a  con- 
trivance of  the  nobility,  not  grounded  on  any 
enlightened  scriptural  conviction,  but  designed  as 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  appropriate  a  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  themselves.  The 
ministers  of  thc  Church  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  it ;  but  through  tho  influence  exerted  over 

*  Bannatyno'i  Journal,  pp.  329,  376 ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
hi.  p.  207. 
f  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  330. 

1  Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  132;  Spottiswood,  p.  253  ; 
CuMtfTwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  221 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol. 
u.  p.  199. 


numbers  of  them  by  particular  noblemen,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  it  as  a  temporary 
measure.    "  Some  of  the  ministry,"  says  Caldcr- 
wood, "  were  poor ;  6ome  covetous  and  ambitious  ; 
some  did  not  take  up  thc  gross  corruption  of  this 
human  invention  ;  some  had  a  carnal  respect  to 
some  uoblemen  their  friends;  and  thus  it  was  easy 
for  the  court  to  obtain  the  consent  of  many  mi- 
nisters."* Throughout  thc  country  thc  true  nature 
of  tho  whole  scheme  was  thoroughly  appreciated  ; 
and  tho  opinion  of  tho  people  was  bluntly  but 
significantly  expressed  in  the  designation  which 
was  currently  given  to  the  bishops  created  at  this 
time.    In  allusion  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  of 
placing  a  calfs  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  denomi- 
nated a  "  tulchan,"  before  cows  to  induce  them  to 
give  their  milk  freely,  thc  bishops  were  universally 
nicknamed  "  tulchan  bishops"— the  bishop  obtained 
tho  title,  but  the  patron  received  the  milk  or  tem- 
poral advantage  of  thc  benefice.    So  univcrsallj', 
indeed,  was  the  truo  nature  of  tho  new  bishoprics 
recognised  when  they  were  first  introduced,  that 
even  Patrick  A  damson,  although  he  afterwards  ac- 
cepted one  of  them,  gave  a  most  correct  and  graphic 
description  of  them  in  a  discourse  delivered  at 
St.  Andrew's,  thc  week  after  thc  installation  of 
Douglas.    "  There  were  three  sorts  of  bishops,"  ho 
said,  "  my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  tho 
Lord's  bishop.    My  lord  bishop  was  in  tho  time 
of  papistry ;  my  lord's  bishop  is  now,  when  my 
lord  gets  thc  benefice,  and  the  bishop  serves  no 
purpose  but  to  make  good  his  title ;  thc  Lord's 
bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  Gospel." f 

Tho  increasing  infirmities  of  age  prevented 
Knox  from  being  present  at  the  j^er  from 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  Kuox  to  tho 
held  at  Perth,  in  August.  He  sent,  General  As- 
however,  a  letter  to  the  brethren  •«»nbl>'- 
there  congregated,  in  which  he  admonished  them 
to  be  assiduous  in  prosecuting  the  great  work  to 
which  they  had  devoted  themselves;  to  contend 
buldly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints, 
and  particularly  to  beware  of  allowing  the  Church 
to  fall  under  the  bondage  of  the  universities  ;  and, 
finally,  he  commended  them  to  thc  protection  of 
tho  Lord  Jesus  ChristJ  Sundry  articles  accom- 
panied this  letter,  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  John 
Winram  and  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  to  tho  effect  that 
the  assembly  should  use  means  for  preventing  un- 
qualified persons  from  being  appointed  to  vacant 
bishoprics;  should  oppose  the  bestowmcnt  of  pen- 
sions out  of  beuefices  by  simple  donation  of  the  lord 
regent,  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendents 
or  bishops ;  and  should  require  all  bishops  admitted, 
according  to  tho  ecclesiastical  order  now  observed, 
to  present  a  yearly  account  of  their  whole  rents, 
in  order  that  provision  might  be  made  for  such  ob- 
ject* as  the  Church  might  consider  most  expedient 
and  necessary.  §   From  the  strain  of  these  sug- 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  207 


t  James  Melvil'g  Diary,  p.  32. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
{  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  766,  767. 
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gestions,  it  has  been  concluded  that  Knox  quite 
approYcd  of  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  office 
in  the  Scottish  Church  ;  but  all  that  can  be  inferred 
is,  that  seeing  the  office  was  actually  introduced, 
and  knowing  that  no  successful  opposition  could  be 
given  to  it  at  present,  he  was  desirous  of  guarding 
as  much  as  possible  against  those  evils  which  he 
anticipated  from  its  existence,  and  which  he  well 
knew  were  the  grand  reason  why  the  nobility 
were  so  determined  to  maintain  it.  And  it  is 
plain  that  if  his  suggestions  had  been  adopted  by 
the  assembly,  and  if  they  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  they  were  perfectly  calculated  to  defeat 
the  selfish  endB  which  the  new  bishoprics  were 
designed  to  serve.  His  own  views  of  the  episcopal 
office  were  well  known.*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Wood,  dated  Hth  February,  1568,  ho  had  expressed 
himself  thus  — "  I  would  most  gladly  pass  through 
the  course  which  God  hath  appointed  to  my  labours, 
giving  thanks  to  his  holy  name  that  it  hath 
pleased  his  mercy  to  make  me  not  a  lord  bishop, 
but  a  painful  preacher  of  his  blessed  Evangel."! 
Only  the  preceding  year,  too,  his  sentiments  had 
been  exhibited  with  sufficient  emphasis  and  clear- 
ness at  the  installation  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's.  And  James  Mclvii,  who  was  a  student 
in  the  university  at  the  time,  declares  in  his  Diary 
that  Knox  opposed  himself  directly  and  zealously 
to  the  making  of  bishops,  t 
It  was  in  September  of  this  year  that  intelli- 
Effectoftho  8enco  "^ched  Scotland  of  that 
mteUigeneeof  atrocious  slaughter  of  the  Protes- 
ts Manure    tants  by  the  Romanists  of  Franco, 

°f  Slome *wth°"    whicn  lB  BO  wel1   known  under 
the  designation  of  the  Massacre 

of  St.  Bartholomew.  $  Invited  to  Paris  by  the 
king,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister, 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  —  princes, 
nobles,  and  admirals  — had  no  apprehension  of 
the  terrible  stroke  which  their  perfidious  enter- 
tainers were  secretly  preparing  to  inflict  upon 
them ;  when,  at  a  given  signal,  during  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  armed  ruffians  were  let  loose  upon 
them ;  and  neither  the  feebleness  of  age,  nor  the 
helplessness  of  infancy — neither  dignity  of  rank, 
nor  elevation  of  character,  nor  tenderness  of  sex, 
could  protect  them  from  the  stroke  of  the  infu- 
riated assassin.  For  several  days,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  also  throughout  tho  provinces,  the 
murderous  work  went  on ;  and  the  numbers  that 
fell,  butchered  in  cold  blood,  defenceless  and  un- 
resisting, have  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Seventy 
thousand  is  reckoned  a  moderate  computation.  || 
Consternation  and  horror  seized  tho  whole  body 
of  Protestants  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Europe.  It  was  made  transparent  as  day, 
that  the  combination  of  princes  formed  some  years 
for  the  extermination  of  heretics  was  de- 


•  Bannatvnc's  Journal,  p.  376. 
t  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
I  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  31.  $  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

I  Aikroan's  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  628;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  374. 


signed  to  be  a  terrible  reality.*  And  the  im- 
pression produced  in  Scotland  was  perhaps  deeper 
than  anywhere  else,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  tho  persevering  efforts 
which  the  partisaus  of  Mary  were  making  to  re- 
place her  upon  the  throne.  The  pulpits  rang  with 
denunciations  of  popery.  The  horrible  barbarities 
perpetrated  in  France,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
were  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  And  as  Mury's 
former  connexion  with  tho  princes  who  were 
leagued  together  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestants, 
although  concealed,  had  been  well  known,  and  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  her  dethronement,! 
so  now  the  shocking  scenes  exhibited  in  France, 
which  were  just  the  natural  and  premeditated 
result  of  that  league,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
party  in  Scotland  favourable  to  her  restoration, 
and  even  gavo  an  impulse  to  designs  which  were 
at  this  time  entertained  against  her  life.t 

Immediately  after  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
savage  massacre  of  the  French  Pro-  Convention 
testants,  tho  regent  and  his  council,   held  in  const- 
at the  instanco  of  barons,  gentle-    q««nce  "f  tho 
men,  and  other  friends  of  the  Re- 
formed faith,  summoned  a  convention  of  commis- 
sioners from  tho  various  churches  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  October,  for.  the  purpose  of 
devising  measures  of  defence  against  tho  furious 
rago  of  "tho  bloody  and  traitorous  papists." § 
Tytler  says  it  was  no  doubt  by  Knox's  advice  that 
this  convention  was  summoned.  ||    And  although 
his  name  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  proceedings,  yet  we  can  readily  believe 
that  this  intrepid  old  man,  weak  and  worn  as  he 
now  was,  who  never  deserted  his  post  or  remained 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  27;  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp. 
391 — 3SW ,  Turner's  Elizabeth,  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  25.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew is  one  of  the  most  diabolical  scenes  to  I  to  found  in 
all  history.  It  gives  an  awful  view  of  the  unrelenting  ami 
cruel  character  of  tho  popish  system :  fur  it  cannot  he 
■ajj,  that  the  immediate  actors  only  arc-  to  be  blamed  for 
the  atrocious  deed,  and  not  the  Church  of  Rome.  True,  it 
was  perpetrated  at  the  command  of  the  French  kintr,  insti- 
gated by  his  wicked  mother.  But  was  it  condemned  by  tho 
i'opo  aiid  the  rulers  of  the  Romish  Church  ?  Was  the  &o- 
culled  holy  city  filled  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and 
sorrow,  when  the  shocking  intelligence  arm  ed  ?  Wan  the 
King  of  Franco  rebuked  and  MCOfBB) unrated  fur  his 
unexampled  perfidy  and  cruelty  ?  It  would  almost  sur- 
pass belief,  were  it  not  a  thoroughly  accredited  historical 
fact,  that  the  l'ope  and  his  cardinals  marched  in  joyful 
procession  to  the  Church  of  8t.  Mark,  and  publicly  rendered 
thanks  to  Heaven,  in  the  op<-n  face  of  day,  for  the  signal 
triumph  gained  by  the  Chun  h  over  her  enemies.  Nay,  so 
much  were  they  intoxicated  with  delight  at  the  news  of  tho 
massacre,  that,  as  if  to  preserve  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
achievement,  and  to  stir  up  succeeding  times  to  the  imi- 
tation of  it,  they  actually  struck  a  medal,  on  the  one  side 
of  which  waa  the  head  of  the  reigning  l'ope,  Gregory  XIII., 
and  on  the  other,  an  angel  with  a  crucifix  in  tho  left  h  ind 
and  a  sword  in  the  right,  tho  meaning  of  which  vat  ex- 
plained by  the  motto — "  llugonotoi  inn  itragti"  (slaughter 
of  the  Huguenots).  And  thus  was  it  blasphemously  affirmed 
that  this  deed  of  hell  was  approved  by  God,  and  performed 
by  a  divinely  commissioned  agent.  Has  tho  Church  of 
Bomo  to  this  dav  condemned  the  Massacre  of  8t.  Bartho- 
lomew ?  Has  it  ever  repudiated  the  principal  of  pcrsecu 
tion  ?— (Robertson,  vol.  ni.  p.  30.) 

I  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  107. 

J  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 

||  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  385. 
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silent  in  the  hour  of  danger,  would  not  be  tho  last 
to  perceive  the  need  of  some  united  action  against 
principled  which  could  ullow,  and  persons  who 
could  have  recourse  to,  such  appalling  enormities. 
Tho  Parisian  massacre  was  but  one  act  of  a  great 
tragedy,  whose  leading  object  was  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe  ;  and  where 
the  next  scene  might  be  laid  who  could  tell  ? 
"When  the  convention  met,  they  first  of  all  took 
measures  for  stirring  up  the  ministers,  and  other 
oIKcc-bearers  of  the  Church,  to  diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  various  duties  ;  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  might  be  everywhere  made  known  to 
tho  people  in  its  purity;  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  might  be  faithfully  administered  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  and  that  schools  might  be 
instituted  and  liberally  supported  for  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  subject  of  popery  was  next 
brought  under  review;  and  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  specimen  of  its  spirit  and  doings,  which  the 
convention  had  before  their  eyes,  as  the  very 
occasion  of  their  meeting,  it  can  hardly  appear 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  adopted  measures 
not  altogether  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  religious 
liberty.  It  may  admit  of  some  question  what  even 
we  ourselves  would  do,  with  all  tho  boasted  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  there  existed  at  the 
present  moment  a  confederacy  of  popish  princes 
for  the  extermination  of  Protestants;  if  in  a 
neighbouring  country  seventy  thousand  individuals 
had  just  been  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  iu 
pursuance  of  the  schemes  of  thnt  confederacy ;  and 
if  a  popish  prince  known,  or  even  suspected, 
to  belong  to  so  bloody  an  alliance  were  laying 
claim  to  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain,  and  waging 
war  in  order  to  grasp  it.  Let  those  who  feel 
doubtful  what  they  themselves  would  propose  in 
such  a  conjuncture  of  affairs  pause  before  they  con- 
demn our  ancestors  for  what  they  did,  when  this 
hypothetical  case  was  an  actual  reality.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  convention  that  all  papists 
remaining  in  tho  country  should  be  required  to 
recant  their  principles  j  that  those  who  refused  to 
do  so  should  be  immediately  banished;  and  that  if 
any  such  banished  persons  should  be  found  in  the 
country  after  a  certain  period,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered deserving  of  death,  as  enemies  to  God, 
the  king,  the  Kirk,  and  the  commonwealth.  An 
earnest  request  was  also  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  into  execution  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  excluded  papists  from  all  public  offices  and 
situations  of  trust.*  And  with  regard  to  foreigners 
belonging  to  the  Romish  Church,  whether  residing 
in  Scotland  or  abroad,  it  was  considered  necessary 
that,  for  protection  against  their  machinations,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion  against 
error,  a  league  and  confederacy  should  be  made 
with  England,  and  other  reformed  countries  upon 
the  continent;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
Romanist  suffered,  either  in  person  or  property,  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
Our  protcstant  ancestors,  although  they  had  not 
•  CaMcnrood,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 


sufficient  light  to  lead  them  to  relinquish  the  per- 
secuting principles  which  they  had  learned  fiom 
Rome,  yet  were  restrained  by  the  benign  influence 
of  their  religious  views  and  feelings  from  carrying 
out  these  principles  into  practice.  They  were, 
better  than  their  principles.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  more  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  the 
views  which  they  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
lawfulness  of  punishing  religious  error,  than  the 
Romanists  are,  who  not  only  held  the  same  views, 
but  carried  them  relentlessly  into  practice. 

The  career  of  the  illustrious  Knox,  beyond  all 
question  the  greatest  man  of  his  Approaching 
times,  was  now  rnpidly  drawing  clo*e  of  Knox's 
to  a  close.  He  had  recently  re-  C8reer 
turned  from  St.  Andrew's  to  his  flock  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  their  own  earnest  solicitation;  and 
although  enfeebled  by  age,  and  worn  out  with 
the  numerous  labours  and  harassing  anxieties  of 
many  years,  he  had  resumed  his  labours  among 
them.  As  the  weakness  of  his  voice  prevented 
him  from  being  properly  heard  in  St.  Giles's 
church,  he  caused  his  friends  to  procure  for  him  a 
smaller  place  of  meeting,  designated  by  Bannatync 
the  Tolbooth,*  where  he  continued  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed fervour  and  earnestness.  Feeling  that  his 
end  was  near,  he  prevailed  upon  the  council  of  the 
town  to  take  measures  for  providing  another 
minister  to  occupy  his  place;  and  Mr.  James 
Lawson,  one  of  the  professors  in  Aberdeen,  was 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Knox  himself  preached 
at  the  admission  of  his  colleague,  and  although  he 
could  hardly  walk,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  speak 
in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  liveliest  satisfaction 
to  all  who  were  within  reach  of  his  voice.  He 
prayed  most  fervently  that  the  richest  blessings  of 
heaven  might  come  down  upon  the  head  of  his 
successor;  and  he  admonished  the  people  to  adhere 
steadfastly  and  faithfully  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  been  taught ;  and  having 
pronounced  the  benediction,  he  walked  home,  lean- 
ing upon  his  staff  and  upon  the  arm  of  an  attend- 
ant, in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  crowd,  who 
followed  him  home  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
from  which  ho  never  again  camo  forth  alive. 
Most  appropriate  and  beautiful  end  for  such  a 
man  as  Knox! — he  laboured  while  he  could  bear 
even  to  be  propped  up,  and  he  laid  him  down  to 
die  when  he  could  labour  no  more.f 

During  his  last  illness, — which  began  upon  the 
very  day  of  his  colleague's  indue-  Last  illnesi  of 
tion,  and  not  improbably  was  occa-  Knoi- 
sioned  by  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  service, 
— he  enjoyed  in  rich  abundance  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  his  words  were  full  of  instruction 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  him. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  sent  for  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  and  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  church,  and  bidding  them  farewell, 

•  Bannatync  *  Journal,  pp.  386,  387. 
t  8pottiswood,  p.  2G5;  li'Crie'i  Life  of  Knot,  vol.  ii 
p.  218. 
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he  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
day  approaches  for  which  I  have  long  thirsted, 
wherein  I  shall  be  relieved  of  all  cares,  and  be 
with  my  Saviour  Christ  for  ever.  And  now  God 
is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  served  with  my  spirit 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  that  I  have  taught 
nothing  but  the  true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  end  I  proposed  in  all  my 
preaching  was,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm 
the  weak,  to  comfort  the  consciences  of  those  who 
were  humbled  under  the  sense  of  their  sins,  and 
bear  down  with  the  threatening*  of  God's  judg- 
ments such  as  were  proud  and  rebellious.  1  am 
not  ignorant  that  many  have  blamed,  and  vet  do  j 
blame,  my  too  great  rigour  and  severity ;  but  God 
knows  that  in  my  heart  I  never  hated  tho  persons 
of  those  against  whom  I  thundered  God's  judg- 
ments: I  did  only  hate  their  sins,  and  laboured 
with  all  my  power  to  gain  them  to  Christ.  That  I 
forbore  none,  in  whatsoever  condition,  I  did  it  out 
of  the  fear  of  my  God,  who  had  placed  me  in  the 
function  of  the  ministry,  and  I  knew  would  bring 
me  to  an  account.  Now,  brethren,  for  yourselves 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  wain  you  that  you 
take  heed  to  the  flock  over  whom  God  hath  placed 
you  overseers,  and  whom  he  hath  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  And  you,  Mr. 
Lawson,  fight  a  good  fight,  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  with  courage  and  with  a  willing  mind.  And 
God  from  above  bless  you  and  the  Church,  whereof 
you  have  the  charge.  Against  it,  so  long  as  it 
continueth  in  the  doctrine  of  truth,  tho  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail."' 

Before  Lindsay  and  Lawson  retired,  the  dying 
Reformer  unburdened  his  mind  to 
them  in  regard  to  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  to  whose  former  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith,  when  they  were  confined  together 
in  the  prisons  and  galleys  of  France,  he  looked 
back  with  fond  affection.  "There  is  one  thing 
grieveth  me  exceedingly :  you  have  seen  the 
courage  and  constancy  of  tho  Laird  of  Grange  f  in 
Gods  cause,  and  now,  unhappy  man,  he  hath  cast 
himself  away.  I  will  pray  you  two  take  the 
pains  to  go  unto  him,  and  say  from  me,  that  un- 
less he  forsake  that  wicked  course  wherein  he  is 
entered,  neither  shall  that  rock  on  which  he 
confideth  defend  him,  nor  the  carnal  wisdom  of 
tliat  man  whom  he  counteth  a  demi-god  (Lething- 
ton)  make  him  help,  but  shamefully  he  shall  be 
pulled  out  of  that  nest,  and  his  carcase  hung 
before  the  sun.  The  soul  of  that  man  is  dear  unto 
mo,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  I  would  fain  have  him  to 
be  saved."  These  words  of  Knox,  although  they 
produced  but  little  impression  upon  Kirkaldy  at 
the  time,  yet  were  afterwards  remembered  by  him 
when  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  strong- 
hold, to  meet  the  award  of  justice.  And  it  is 
recorded  that  at  tho  time  of  his  execution  he 
acknowledged  that  Knox  had  spoken  with  some- 
thing of  prophetic  truth  ;  and  also  that  he  derived 

*  8potti*wood.  p.  266 ;  M'Cric's  life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2-21-223.  t  S><pr'<,  ™L    P-  <>"1- 
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consolation  from  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of 
the  dying  Reformer  for  his  soul,  which  he  desired 
to  be  repeated  to  him  by  Lindsay. • 

The  Reformer  was  visited  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country,  Morton's  in- 
and  in  particular  by  the  Earl  of  Uniew  with 
Morton,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  Knox, 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  recent,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Having  inquired  of 
the  carl  whether  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy  for 
the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  having  received  an 
answer  in  tho  negative,  he  addressed  him  thus: 
"  Well,  God  has  beautified  vou  with  manv  benefits 
which  he  has  not  given  to  every  mnn ;  as  he  has 
given  riches,  wisdom,  and  friends,  and  now  is  to 
prefer  you  to  the  government  of  this  realm.  There- 
fore, in  tho  name  of  God,  I  charge  you  to  use  nil 
these  benefits  aright,  and  better  in  time  to  come 
than  you  have  dono  in  time  past;  first,  to  God's 
glory,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Evangel,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  of  God  and  his  ministry; 
next,  for  tho  weal  of  the  king  and  his  realm,  and 
true  subjects.  If  60  you  shall  do,  God  will  bless 
you  and  honour  you ;  but  if  you  do  not  so,  God 
shall  spoil  you  of  those  benefits,  and  your  end  shall 
be  ignominy  and  shame."  t 

As  his  end  approached,  he  became  more  and 
more  engrossed  with  meditation  ^^[^ 
and  prayer.    Such  expressions  as      and  cn|»c- 
these  frequently  dropped  from  his  f,f 
lips  :  44  Come,  Lord  Jesus.  Sweet 
Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  Do 
merciful,  Lord,  to  thy  Church,  which  thou  hast 
redeemed.    Give  peace  to  this  afflicted  common- 
wealth.   Raise  up  faithful  pastors,  who  will  take 
charge  of  thy  Church.    Grant  us,  Lord,  tho  perfect 
hatred  of  sin."  \ 

On  Sabbath,  the  23rd  November,  the  first  day  of 
the  national  fast  appointed  by  the  recent  conven- 
tion, after  lying  quiet  for  a  considerable  period,  he 
burst  out  into  the  joyful  exclamation  :  "  I  have 
been  these  two  last  nights  in  meditation  on  the 
troubled  state  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ,  despised  of  tho  world,  hut  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God.  I  have  called  to  God  for  her, 
and  have  committed  her  to  her  head,  Jesus  Christ. 
I  have  fought  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
heavenly  places,  and  have  prevailed.  1  have  been 
in  heaven,  and  have  possession.  I  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  joys,  where  preeently  I  am."  || 

On  tho  following  day,  which  was  his  last  upon 
earth,  he  endured  considerable  pain  ;  but  his  soul 
was  comforted  by  the  reading  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Having  fallen  into  a  slumber,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  heavy  moans,  he  was  asked  by  his 
friends  what  was  the  cause  of  his  sighing,  when 

•  Mclvil'a  Diary,  pp.  34— 3G;  Spottiswood,  p.  266; 
M'Criu's  Lifu  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

t  Uannatvnc's  Journal,  p.  608  ;  M'Cric's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2'i6. 

J  M'Crie'a  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  227  ;  Tyller,  vol. 
vii.  p.  402  ;  Dnnnntyne'*  Journal,  p.  425. 
||  JJannatyno'i  Journal,  p.  424. 
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he  replied :  "  I  have  formerly,  during  my  frail  life, 
sustained  many  contest*  and  many  assaults  of 
Satan,  but  at  present  he  hath  assailed  me  most 
fearfully,  and  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  devour 
and  make  an  end  of  me  at  once.  Often  before  has 
he  placed  my  sins  before  my  eyes,  often  tempted 
me  to  despair,  often  endeavoured  to  ensnare  me 
by  the  allurements  of  the  world ;  but  these  weapons 
were  broken  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — the  word 
of  God,  and  the  enemy  failed.  Now  he  has 
attacked  mo  in  another  way:  the  cunning  serpent 
has  laboured  to  persuade  me  that  I  have  merited 
heaven  and  eternal  blessedness  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  my  ministry.  But,  blessed  be  God, 
M  ho  has  enabled  me  to  beat  down  and  quench  this 
fiery  dart,  by  suggesting  to  me  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  these— '  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast 
not  received  ?'  '  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am.'  *  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  mo.*  Upon 
this,  as  one  vanquished,  he  left  me.  Wherefore  I 
give  thanks  to  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  been  pleased  to  give  me  the  victory ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  tempter  shall  not  again  attack 
me,  but  within  a  short  time  I  shall,  without  any 
great  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of  mind,  exchange 
this  mortal  and  miserable  life  for  a  blessed  immor- 
tality, through  Jesus  Christ."* 
At  ten  o'clock,  after  the  evening  prayer,  which 

„.  ,  .  he  heard  distinctly)  he  uttered  a 
His  death.       .  ,       j  XT         •  it 

sigh,  and  said,  "  Now  it  is  come." 

Bannntyne  then  drew  near,  and  desired  him  to 

think  of  tho  comfortable  promises  which  ho  had 

so  often  declared  to  others;  and  perceiving  that 

he  had  lost  tho  power  of  speech,  ho  requested 

him  to  give  a  sign  that  he  died  in  peace,  upon 

which  he  lifted  up  one  of  his  hands,  and  sighing 

twice,  expired  without  a  struggle,  f 

Thus  died  John  Knox,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  incro- 

anU  Lthuwcv    ^iblo  laoouri  Mid  trial,  and  danger. 

No  individual  has  ever  exerted  a 
greater  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in 
any  age  j  nor  has  there  ever  existed  an  individual 
in  the  land  whose  influence  could  have  bcon  more 
salutary.  The  elements  of  his  unparalleled  power 
aro  to  be  traced  in  a  singular  combination  of 
admirable  qualities,  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  the  critical  times  in  which  he  flourished. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  uncommon  vigour  of  mind — 
penetrating,  subtle,  and  of  most  rapid  conception; 
and  he  was  thoroughly  versant  in  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  which  were  cultivated  in  his  day. 
Though  he  was  of  a  comparatively  feeble  consti- 
tution, yet  his  mind  wrought  with  an  intensity  that 
knew  no  pause  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
most  ardent  zeal  to  whatever  he  undertook.  The 
object  that  engaged  tho  supreme  affection  of  his 
soul  was  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  most  clear  and  accurate  conceptions,  in 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  426;  M'Cric's  Life  of  Knox, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

+  Bnnnstvne's  Journal,  P.  427  ;  Smctoui  Rtgponsio,  p. 
123;  Spottiswood,  p.  266;  M'Crio*  Lift  of  Knox,  p.  232. 


consequence  of  tho  uncommon  frequency  with 
which  he  read  and  pored  over  the  Scriptures ;  and 
it  became  a  perfect  passion  with  him,  which  ex- 
pired only  with  his  life,  to  proclaim  to  his  country- 
men tho  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to 
rescue  them  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  en- 
grafted upon  Christianity  by  tho  papal  system. 
His  preaching  was  characterised  by  amaxing  elo- 
quence— at  one  time  laying  hold  of  the  sinner's 
conscience  with  a  power  which  nothing  could 
resist,  at  another  infusing  consolation  into  hearts 
alarmed  and  terrified  by  the  enormity  of  their 
sins;  and  he  continued  to  preach  with  unabated 
energy  to  tho  very  last,  oven  after  he  needed 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  ascend  tho  pulpit  stairs. 
There  is  something  sublime  in  tho  spectacle  of 
this  old  man,  eloquent,  hardly  able  to  stand,  yet 
still  wielding  an  unequalled  power  in  the  handling 
of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  piercing  with  it 
the  consciences  of  men. 

Knox  had  views  of  civil  liberty  far  in  advance 
of  the  practice,  and  even  of  the  theory,  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived ;  not  the  will  of  the  ruler,  but 
law  was  the  supreme  authority  with  him.  Tho 
prince,  in  his  view,  was  as  much  bound  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  the  land  as  the  meanest  subject,  and 
was  to  bo  held  responsible  in  the  event  of  violating 
it;  and,  without  a  question,  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  British  constitution,  owe  to  his  memory 
a  debt  of  gratitudo  which  no  time  can  repay,  for 
the  consistency  and  tho  courage  with  which  ho 
ever  maintained  this  grand  principle.  No  man 
was  ever  more  submissive  to  lawful  authority  than 
Knox — no  man  was  ever  more  determined  to  resist 
the  mere  will  of  the  ruler ;  and  it  is  because  this 
broad  and  palpable  distinction  is  so  much  over- 
looked by  men,  that  the  Reformer  is  sometimes 
represented  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  partisans 
as  an  enemy  to  authority  and  a  seditious  disturber 
of  the  peace. 

Unfaltering  fearlessness  was  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  Knox's  charactor;  and  this  was  a  quality 
which  found  ample  opportunities  for  exercise  in 
those  troubled  and  daugerous  times.  Never  was 
there  a  truer  culogium  uttered  regarding  any  man, 
than  that  which  Morton  pronounced  upon  Knox  on 
the  day  of  his  funeral :  "  Here  lies  one  that  never 
feared  the  face  of  man."  When  duty  summoned 
him  to  action,  he  never  regarded  any  danger  or 
difficulty  that  might  lie  in  the  way ;  and  whatever 
judgment  ho  formed  regarding  any  scheme  or 
system,  he  never  shrank  in  any  pluce,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  from  avowing:  neither  the 
presence  of  prince  nor  of  nobles  could  induce  him 
to  suppress  the  honest  conviction  of  his  heart. 
He  bus  been  blamed  for  coarseness  and  obstinacy, 
and  certainly  he  was  not  a  smooth  or  pliant  man; 
neither,  if  he  had  been  so,  would  he  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  Providence 
obviously  designed  him.  If  we  approve  of  the 
work,  and  rejoice  in  the  success  which  attended  it, 
we  must  beware  of  finding  fault  with  the  qualities 
that  were  indispensable  to  its  execution.   It  is  as 
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unreasonable  to  condemn  Knox  for  the  want  of  a 
certain  polish  of  manners,  as  it  would  bo  to  find 
fault  with  an  axe  destined  to  fell  trees  that  it  had  not 
the  fine  thin  edge  of  a  razor.  But,  after  all,  Knox's 
coarseness  was  a  quality  of  which  it  would  be  well 
that  there  were  a  vast  deal  more  in  the  world.  It 
was  not  the  coarseness  of  a  vulgar  mind,  which 
delights  in  grovelling  and  base  ideas — it  was  the 
utterance  of  a  mind  that  abhorred  all  vice,  and 
had  no  patience  with  the  practice  of  designating 
sin  by  soft  and  gentle  epithets,  calculated  to  veil 
from  the  sinner's  own  view  the  enormity  of  his 
transgression.  He  denounced  prevailing  sins  in 
the  plainest  terms,  no  matter  what  might  bo  the 
rank  or  influence  of  the  persons  whose  conduct  he 
had  occasion  to  condemn ;  and  he  justified  his  con- 
duct by  the  practice  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  ail  the 
other  prophets  of  the  most  high  God. 

Knox  was  a  man,  too,  of  incorruptible  integrity. 
As  he  feared  no  danger,  so  he  desired  no  furour 
from  any.  Not  ono  single  action  of  his  life  can  be 
pointed  to  which  manifested  anything  like  selfish.- 
ness.  He  lived  for  God,  and  he  was  ready  to  die 
rather  than  abandon  the  path  of  duty.  Ho  was 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  wellbeing  of  his  countrymen ;  and  no 
private  ends  of  his  own  ever  had  the  smallest 
power  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  prosecution  of 
that  object.  He  received  the  veneration  of  his 
own  contemporaries,  who  knew  him  best,  and 
had  witnessed  the  services  which  he  performed  for 
his  country  ;  and,  although  afterwards  it  became 
fashionable  to  decry  him  as  a  fanatic  and  a  coarse- 
minded  bigot,  yet  the  clouds  of  calumny  that  for 
many  years  obscured  his  fame  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  dispelled,  and  his  noble  character 
now  shines  forth  with  unclouded  lustre.  And 
while  genius  and  eloquence,  devotion  to  God  and 
disinterested  labours  for  mankind,  the  love  of 
civil  liberty  and  incorruptible  integrity,  and  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  will  rather  die  than 
neglect  its  duty,  have  any  power  to  attract  the 
regard  of  mankind,  the  name  of  Knox  will  bo 
remembered  with  gratitude  to  God  for  having  raised 
op  such  a  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
aud  with  admiration  of  tho  man  whose  self-deny- 
ing labours  were  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
so  much  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
world. 

The  death  of  Knox  removed  one  great  barrier  to 
Procedure  of  tne  8UCCCS9  °f  Morton  in  that  course 
Morton  with    of  procedure  with  regard  to  the 

^terds  Cnurcn'  uP°n  whicn  no  hftd  entered 
even  before  his  elevation  to  tho  re- 
gency. It  was  he  who  first  contrived  the  plan  of 
appointing  bishops,  who,  whilst  nominally  invested 
with  a  right  to  all  the  immunities  and  revenues  of 
their  several  dioceses,  nevertheless  received  for 
their  own  benefit  only  a  small  portion  of  the  emolu- 
ments, the  surplus  being  paid  into  the  hands  of 
tbs  patrons.  And  not  satisfied  with  tho  hold 
which  he  had  thus  acquired  over  the  larger  bene- 
fices, he  soon  began  to  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon 


the  thirds;  actuated  by  tho  double  motive  of  en- 
riching himself  and  of  crippling  the  Church,  whoso 
power  was  the  object  of  his  great  and  growing 
jealousv.  "With  the  ostensible  view  of  acceding  to 
a  request  which  had  been  repeatedly  made  by  the 
ministers,  and  of  correcting  abuses  which  he  alleged 
had  crept  into  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues,  ho 
proposed  to  the  assembly,  at  their  meeting  in  August, 
that  a  change  should  take  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  thirds ;  and  he  engaged,  on  receiving 
tho  control  of  these  funds,  that  each  ministers 
stipend  should  be  made  payable  in  places  "  ewest 
and  most  commodious  "  to  his  residence,  and  should 
always  be  first  paid,  whatever  other  claims  might 
present  themselves.  And  with  tho  view  of  remov- 
ing every  objection  which  the  assembly  might 
entertain  to  this  plan,  he  promised  that  if  upon 
trial  thoy  found  that  their  interests  were  in  any  way 
compromised  by  it,  he  would  restore  to  them  their 
former  rights  whenever  they  desired  it.  Thus  tho 
thirds  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the  regent,  and 
the  ministers  became  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  support.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  evils  of  tho  new 
arrangement  began  to  manifest  jjvil  i.fiVet*  of 
themselves,  and  it  became  quite  the  m  w 
apparent  to  the  ministers  that  they  «"'»"«,:l»,"'t- 
had  been  deceived.  Morton's  plan  was  obviously 
calculated — perhaps  even  had  been  designed — to 
plunder  and  cripple  the  Church.  For  the  regent 
and  his  council  immediately  adopted  the  practice 
of  appointing  one  minister  to  take  charge  of  two,  or 
three,  or  even  four  churches;  and  then,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  insufficient  spiritual  oversight, 
they  stationed  readers  in  the  different  parishes,  to 
read  prayers  during  the  minister's  absence,  allow- 
ing these  readers  a  very  trifling  compensation.  In 
this  manner  the  surplus  of  tho  thirds  that  accrued 
to  the  king's  revenues  was  considerably  augmented, 
and  tho  Church  was  proportionably  impoverished, 
one  stipend  being  made  to  servo  for  two,  or  three, 
or  four  parishes. 

And  beside  these,  there  were  other  and  great 
inconveniences  connected  with  the  new  plan.  For- 
merly, when  the  superintendents  were  entrusted 
with  the  assignation  of  stipends,  tho  ministers 
could  apply  to  them  with  something  like  confi- 
dence, and  stato  their  necessities  and  wrongs  with 
tho  conviction  that  on  attempt,  at  least,  would  bo 
made  to  extend  relief  to  thcm.f  Hut  now  they 
were  obliged  to  give  attendance  at  court,  that  they 
might  obtain  "  assignations  aud  precepts  of  pay- 
ment;" and  frequently  their  demands  for  the 
maintenance  promised  to  them  were  altogether 
disregarded,  so  that  their  time  was  wasted,  and 
their  tempers  were  fretted  by  disappointment. 
The  superintendents,  too,  instead  of  being  able,  its 
formerly,  to  help  tho  ministers,  were  reduced  to  tho 
same  distress.  \  The  sums  allocated  to  them  were 
withheld,  and  when  they  complained  of  this  treat- 

•  SpottUwrod,  p.  273;  Culderwood,  vol.  iit.  pp.  294, 
391  ;  l\tlcr,  vt.l.  viii  p.  o. 

t  Sp.ittUwou.1,  p.  2iS.  t  T)  Her,  Vol.  vui.  p.  5. 
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ment,  tlicy  were  told  that  their  office  was  now  quite 
superfluous,  as  there  were  bishops  placed  in  the 
dioceses,  and  the  government  of  the  Church  pro- 
perly belonged  to  them. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence of  these  grievances  among  the  office- 
bearers, and  indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  Rc- 
forraed  Church,  was  very  great.  In  a  work  bear- 
Davidson's     "'5  tMC  ti,le  of        Dialogue  be- 

DinloRue  he-  tween  a  Clerk  and  a  Courtier,"  Mr. 
au'  V  (1"k  John  Davidson,  a  regent  in  St. 
an  a  our  itr.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrew's, 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  one 
minister  to  four  churches,  and  reasoned  regarding 
it  with  a  force  and  power  which  augmented  the 
excitement  prevailing  through  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  work,— which  had  been  composed  by 
its  author  only  with  the  view  of  being  circulated 
in  manuscript,  but  which  in  some  way  or  other 
had  been  committed  to  the  press  without  his 
knowledge, — was  to  show  in  a  lively  and  spirited 
manner  that  the  charge  of  four  parish  churches 
was  by  fur  too  great  a  burden  for  any  single  indi- 
vidual to  bear.  The  courtier  defends  the  practico 
of  putting  several  churches  under  one  man's  care; 
but  the  clerk  condemns  such  an  accumulation  of 
duties,  and,  in  support  of  his  views,  he  appeals  both 
to  the  experience  of  ministers  on  whom  such  a 
burden  of  official  engagements  had  been  laid,  and 
to  the  experience  of  congregations  which  had  been 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  fractional 
portion  of  a  minister's  labours.  The  clerk,  in  the 
end,  is  represented  as  having  the  best  of  tho 
argument;  and,  after  much  reasoning  on  both 
sides,  he  states  his  conclusion  strongly,  and  inter- 
mingles some  powerful  appeals,  with  tho  view  of 
arresting  attention  and  exciting  the  public  miud.* 
Tho  work  ia  written  in  a  metrical  shape,  and 
plainly  and  fearlessly  exposes  the  true  motives  for 
the  very  reprehensible  practice  which  it  condemns,  f 

Proceedings  were  raised  by  the  regent  and  his 

Proceedings  council  against  Davidson  for  the 
itifititut.d  publication  of  this  book,  and  he 
against  wus  summoned  before  them,  first 
1  son"  at  Haddington,  and  afterwards  at 
Holyrood  House.  As  the  work  was  anonymous,  it 
was  their  object  to  prevail  upon  him  to  deny  that 
he  was  the  author  of  it,  and  with  this  denial  appa- 
rently they  would  have  been  satisfied ;  but  he  not 

•  Davidson's  defence;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  317 — 
324 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Mclvil,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

t  The  following  lines  from  the  conclusion  of  this  poem 
are  presented  as  u  specimen  of  it : — 

"  Forauith,  schir,  said  tho  courtier, 

I  am  ussurit  hud  ilk  preacher 

Unto  the  mutter  been  als  fruk 

As  ye  have  been  heir  sen  ye  spak, 

It  hud  not  come  to  sic  ane  heid 

As  thii  day  we  see  it  proceed. 

Hut  I  can  sec  fvvr  men  aiming  them, 

Tho  all  the  world  suld  clean  our  gang  them, 

That  has  ane  faic  to  speak  again 

Sic  as  the  Kirk  of  Christ  profane. 

Had  gudc  John  Knox  not  yet  been  dud 

It  had  not  come  unto  this  head, 

Had  they  mvntit  till  sic  ane  steir 

lie  had  made  heaven  and  earth  to  h<  ir." 
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only  acknowledged  the  book  to  bo  his  production, 
but  even  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  libel- 
lous or  damnable  in  its  matter."  The  subject  was 
taken  up  also  by  tho  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
1574.  Both  the  work  of  Davidson,  and  an  answer 
to  it,  which  had  been  published  by  Mr.  John 
Ruthcrfurd,  Provost  of  St.  Snlvator's  College,  were, 
after  much  resistance  on  tho  part  of  Rutherfurd, 
laid  upon  tho  table;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  them,  and  to  prepare  a  report  with 
regard  to  tho  character  of  their  contents.  But  the 
committee,  afraid,  on  the  one  hand,  to  offend  the 
regent  by  approving  of  Davidson's  book,  and  yet 
not  perceiving  anything  in  it  which  they  could 
condemn,  declined  pronouncing  any  judgment  at 
all,  under  the  pretence  that  too  small  a  number 
had  attended  their  meeting ;  and  the  assembly  also, 
influenced  by  similar  feelings,  wcro  not  disposed 
to  pursue  the  subject  with  greater  vigour.  David- 
son, thus  left  defenceless,  and  obliged  to  find 
security  for  his  appearance  to  undcrly  the  law  on 
the  17th  of  June,  found  himself  in  a  situation  of 
considerable  peril,  and,  in  the  end,  by  the  advico  of 
some  of  his  friends,  he  fled.  *  After  lurking  for  a 
time  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  retired  into 
England,  and,  during  his  exile,  ho  also  visited  the 
continent ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  return  to  his 
native  land  till  after  Morton's  fall,  when  he  comes 
before  us  again  as  minister  of  Libcrton,  and  acts 
a  very  prominent  part. 

The  inconveniences  and  evils  attendant  upon  the 
new  mode  of  levying  and  distri-  Atk>ropt  of  thc 
buting  the  thirds,  soon  convinced    Church  to  re- 
thc  ministers  that  they  had  com-  gain  potion 

...   ,         .  •  ,  t     ■  of  the  thirds, 

mitted  a  serious  mistake  in  agree- 
ing to  transfer  them  into  the  hands  of  the  court ; 
and  therefore  they  craved  that  the  regent  would 
restore  them  to  the  Church,  agreeably  to  tho  pro- 
mise which  ho  had  given  when  thc  change  was 
made,  and  allow  them  to  manage  them  themselves, 
as  they  had  formerly  done.  But  sundry  objections 
were  started  against  this  demand,  and  various 
delays  were  artfully  interposed;  and  at  length  tho 
ministers  were  told,  that  seeing  the  surplus  of  the 
thirds  belonged  to  the  king,  it  was  more  fitting 
that  tho  regent  and  his  council  should  modify  the 
stipends  of  ministers,  than  that  the  Church  should 
be  allowed  to  determine  what  surplus  should  accrue 
to  the  king.  Thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
regain  possession  of  the  thirds,  and  prevented  from 
remedying  tho  evil  of  an  insufficient  inspection  of 
parishes,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  change  in 
the  administration  of  those  funds,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  that  in  cases  where  one  minister 
had  several  kirks  placed  under  his  pastoral  care, 
he  should  be  required  to  fix  his  residence  at  some 
one  of  them  which  should  be  accounted  his  charge, 
and  which  he  was  on  no  account  to  neglect ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  others,  he  was  to  take  such  an 
oversight  of  them  as  tho  bishop  or  superintendent 
might  think  expedient.  In  this  way  the  assembly 
strove  to  maintain  tho  standard  of  ministerial 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  311—314. 
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efficiency  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  their  counsels  displayed 
a  considerable  amount  of  timidity ;  for  in  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  regulation,  they  declare  that 
it  was  to  remain  in  force  till  God  of  his  mercy 
should  thrust  forth  more  labourers  into  his  har- 
vest Doubtless  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labourers, 
bnt  that  was  not  the  main  reason  for  the  enact- 
ment which  it  was  found  necessary  at  this  time  to 
make.  The  scarcity  was  to  some  extent  artificial. 
It  -was  created  by  the  parsimony  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  accordingly,  Davidson,  in  the  apology 
which  he  issued  for  his  flight,  commenting  upon 
the  evils  of  a  systematic  conjunction  of  parishes, 
says,  "  It  is  a  mockery  of  God  to  say  that  you  will 
wait  till  God  stir  up  more  labourers ;  and  in  the 
meantime  you  do  not  use  the  means  of  augmenting 
their  number,  but  rather  shut  your  eyes  when  the 
way  is  pointed  out."  • 

As  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  bishops  had 
Assembly's     ^e<*  tne  £ovcniment  to  treat  the 
authority  over  superintendents  with  neglect,  and 
bishop*  Mid     even  to  withhold  from  them  their 
•upmutendenu.  accugtomed  ^r^^  several  of 

them,  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  laid  their  resignations  upon  the 
assembly's  table ;  but  the  assembly  decidedly  re- 
fused to  accept  them.  |  On  the  contrary,  they 
declared  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  bishops  was  in 
no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  superintendents, 
and  that  both  orders  of  office-bearers  were  equally 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  superintendents  were  not  to  grant  collation 
of  benefices  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
at  least  three  qualified  ministers ;  and  equally  the 
bishops  were  to  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 
same  restrictions.  And  no  bishop  was  to  give 
collation  of  any  benefice  within  tho  bounds  of  a 
superintendent  without  his  written  consent.  And 
not  only  did  the  assembly  thus  assert  their  autho- 
rity over  the  bishops,  but  they  exercised  it.  At 
the  meeting  held  in  August,  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  was  alleged  to  hare  made 
a  simoniacal  paction  with  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
who  had  neglected  the  injunction  of  the  lost 
assembly,  to  excommunicate  the  Earl  of  Atholl, 
was  brought  under  review ;  and  while  his  expla- 
nation in  reference  to  the  first  point  was  accepted, 
he  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  suspension,  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
Atholl  within  forty  days.  The  proceedings,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  admission  and  election  of  the 
Bishop  of  Moray  were  subjected  to  a  very  strict 
revision ;  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  whole  case,  and  to  prepare  it  for  being 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  assembly  at  their 
next  meeting.  § 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  273;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  309, 318. 

t  The  superintendent  of  Lothian  stated  that  he  hnd 
rtxeived  no  stipend  for  two  whole  yours. — (Calderwood,  vol. 
iii.  p.  332.) 

1  Spottiswood,  p.  273 ;  Scott's  Apolojctical  Narration, 
p.  32;  hook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  141. 
I  Calderwood,  voL.  iii.  pp.  304,  308,  330,  331. 


Morton's  dislike  of  the  Church,  and  jealousy  of 
her  influence,  arc  apparent  from  re„,,nfs 
the  circumstanco  that  he  scrupu-     dislike  and 
lously  avoided  giving  any  coun-  jealousy  of  tho 

»    u  vr      v     -»i  Church, 

tenaiice  to  her  assemblies,  by  either 

attending  them  himself,  or  deputing  any  one  to 
appear  in  his  name.  At  the  meeting  held  in 
March,  the  assembly  ventured  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  this  point,  reminding  him  that  two  assem- 
blies met  every  year,  and  that  tho  most  noble  in 
the  land  had  formerly  frequented  these  meetings; 
and  they  craved  that  he  would  still  (ns  had  been 
customary  with  his  predecessors)  either  honour 
them  with  his  personal  presence,  or  at  least 
send  commissioners  authorised  to  represent  him  : 
"  Your  grace's  absence  is  to  our  hearts  most  dolo- 
rous and  lamentable."  And  they  appointed  Law- 
son  and  Lindsay,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  and  the  lairds  of  Barganie  and  Thornton, 
commissioners  of  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  to  pre- 
sent their  supplication  to  his  grace.  The  reception 
given  to  these  brethren  was  very  rough  and  un- 
courteous.  Fixing  upon  that  part  of  the  document 
which  referred  to  tho  Church's  appointment,  and 
the  parliament's  sanction  of  two  general  assemblies 
each  year,  the  regent  demanded,  "  Who  gave  them 
authority  to  convocate  the  king's  lieges,  without 
his  advice  who  was  in  authority?"  The  commis- 
sioners, abashed  by  the  suddenness  and  sternness 
of  tho  question,  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
until  one  of  them  summoned  up  courage  to  say, 
that  they  were  convened  in  virtue  of  the  aulhority 
and  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  tho  great  head 
of  the  Church.  They  wcte  then  dismissed,  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
object  of  their  visit.* 

The  efforts  of  the  assembly  were  renewed  this 
year  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  lu.ncWP(j  M. 
long  pending  question  of  the  limits  tempt  to  d«fino 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Tho  ^Hnut^of 
subject  was  one  not  well  under-  ^riXw 
stood  in  that  age.  Civil  and  sacred 
things  were  by  far  too  much  intermingled ;  but 
the  ministers  were  not  more  in  error  than  the  rest 
of  the  community — tho  Church  was  not  more  at 
fault  than  the  State.  It  was  universally  conceived 
that  the  Church  and  the  State  should  embrace  the 
whole  community,  and  thus  be  commensurate  with 
each  other;  and  therefore  it  was  held  that  excom- 
munication ought  to  infer  the  loss  of  civil  privi- 
leges, and  by  act  of  parliament  it  did  so.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  even  tho  regent  himself 
had  proposed  to  the  assembly,  during  the  preceding 
year,  when  he  was  contriving  to  obtain  possession 
and  management  of  the  thirds,  that  notice  of  all 
excommunications  should  be  sent  to  tho  lord- 
treasurer  or  his  clerk,  who  should  take  measures 
before  the  Court  of  Session  to  compel  the  parties 
to  satisfy  the  Church,  under  pain  of  rebellion  and 
consequent  confiscation  of  all  their  property.  No 
doubt  the  assembly  approved  of  this  course ;  and 
they  enacted,  too,  that  persons  who  knowingly 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  306. 
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received  and  entertained  excommunicated  indi- 
viduals, should  themselves  be  subjected  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  in  order  that  no 
one  might  be  able  to  pretend  ignorance,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  all  synodical  conventions  lists 
should  be  drawn  up  of  all  who  were  excommuni- 
cated within  the  district,  and  these  lists  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  view  of 
being  made  known  to  the  whole  country.  Another 
enactment  was  made,  which  had  at  least  tho  merit 
of  fuirness — that  in  the  case  of  those  offences 
which  had  the  discipline  in  sackcloth  assigned  to 
them,  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  superintend- 
ents to  exempt  any  offender,  whatever  might  be 
his  rank,  from  the  rigour  of  sackcloth  for  any  sum 
of  money  exacted  or  paid  under  pretence  of  being 
applied  to  pious  uses.  One  of  the  crimes  for 
which  this  species  of  discipline  was  expressly 
appointed,  was  that  of  consulting  with  witches — 
whose  extraordinary  powers  were  not  doubted 
either  by  civil  or  sacred  courts  at  that  period,  nor 
for  many  years  afterwards.* 

Rut  whilst  we  disapprove  of  tho  persecuting 
principles  so  common  in  those  days,  it  is  but  fair 
for  us  to  remember  that  the  laws  affixing  civil 
penalties  to  sentences  of  excommunication  were 
not  first  enacted  at  tho  instance  of  the  Reformed 
Church:  they  had  come  down  as  a  legacy  from 
popish  times,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
force  for  some  years  after  the  Reformation.  That 
they  were  goncrally  approved,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  ministers  hud  begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  such  enactments,  f 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Andrew  Melvil 
Andrew  Mel-  returned  to  his  native  country,  after 
vil'«  mum  to  an  absence  of  ten  years,  during 
Scotland.  which  period  he  had  risen  to  asto- 
nishing proficiency  in  all  branches  of  learning, 
and  had  taught  with  uncommon  success  both  in 
France  and  Geneva.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
his  friends  abroad  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  him.  His  determination  to  resign  the  office 
which  he  held  in  Genera  occasioned  much  sorrow 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  magistrates;  and  when 
he  left  them,  they  gave  him  most  ample  testimo- 
nials of  their  approbation  and  esteem.  Beza 
declared,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, that  the  greatest  token  of  affection  which 
the  Church  of  Geneva  could  show  to  Scotland  was 
the  fact  of  their  allowing  themselves  to  bo  de- 
prived of  Andrew  Melvil,  that  he  might  return 
to  his  native  land,  to  enrich  the  Church  with  his 
gnat  erudition  and  eminent  piety.  J  The  fame 
of  his  talents  and  learning  was  so  great  that  his 
return  was  considered  a  public  blessing;  and  cer- 
tainly the  goodness  of  Providence  was  very  appa- 
rent, both  in  the  event  itself  and  in  the  critical 
juncture  at  which  it  occurred.    Knox  was  now 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  20ft.  299. 
t  AHare  Duma* -mum,  pp.  312,         M'Crie'a  Lift-  of 
Melvil.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
J  Ulderwood.  vol.  iii.  p.  328;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  2-5. 


gone,  and  no  other  individual  had  arisen  who 
seemed  capable  of  supplying  the  void  thus  left. 
A  scheme  was  in  operation  for  the  total  subversion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Church;  and  her  enemies 
wore  also  attempting  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
abject  poverty.  And  although  the  assembly  saw 
the  danger,  and  had  already  devised  some  measures 
in  order  to  ward  it  off,  yet  there  was  nono  among 
them  fitted  by  his  ability,  and  influence,  and  deter- 
mination, to  take  the  lead  iu  the  struggle  whicli 
was  approaching.  Most  opportunely  Melvil 
arrived.  He  was  the  very  man  adapted  to  the 
crisis.  And  he  was  soon  invited  to  take  the  helm 
of  tho  Church,  with  the  view  of  guiding  her 
through  the  storm,  whoso  premonitory  symptoms 
were  already  very  apparent" 

Shortly  after  Melvil's  return  to  Scotland,  tho 
regent,  aware  that  a  man  of  his  Different  situ- 
ability,  and  learning,  and  fame,  atiomt  offered 
must  soon  acquire  a  powerful  in-  t0  Wclvil- 
fluence  in  the  country,  endeavoured  to  attach  him 
to  his  own  person  and  interests,  that  he  might 
employ  him  as  an  instrument,  along  with  others, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  tho  hierarchy  of  the  sister  kingdom.  With 
this  view  he  offered  him  tho  situation  of  domestic 
instructor  or  chaplain  in  his  own  family,  and  pro* 
mised  that  he  should  be  advanced  to  some  posi- 
tion more  adequate  to  his  merits  on  the  first 
occasion  that  offered;  but  Melvil,  although  yet 
but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  regent's 
designs,  declined  the  proposal,  because  ho  dis- 
relished the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  preferred  to 
be  occupied  as  an  instructor  in  some  university. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Synod  of  Fife  to  procure  his  settlement  in 
St.  Andrew's,  as  Provost  of  St.  Mary's  College. 
Similar  efforts  were  made  by  Boyd,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  George  Hay,  commissioner  of  tho 
west,  to  obtain  his  services  for  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  and  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
visit  Glasgow,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  offico 
of  principal  of  the  college.  He  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  ardour  and  aeal,  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  tho  students  new 
authors  and  subjects,  which  had  hardly  ever  been 
heard  of  before  in  Scotland.  Ho  taught  with  so 
much  success  that  the  college  became  quite  crowded, 
and  not  a  few  who  had  aU-eady  finished  their  course 
at  St.  Andrew's,  entered  anew  upon  their  studies 
undor  his  caret  The  diociplino  of  the  university 
wns  also  maintained  by  the  principal  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  the  attempts  of  certain  youths  of  high 
rank  to  set  his  authority  at  defiance  were  promptly 
and  signally  defeated.  J 

♦  M'Cru  -s  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  n.  15.?. 

f  Jiitni Melvil',  Diarv,  P.  50;  t'uldcrwood,  vol.  vii.  p. 
339;  M'Ctic'k  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  64— 72. 

;  Sibhatdi  Prodromu*  Nut.  Hut.  Scotia-,  Part  n.,  lib.  iii., 
pp.  2—4.  It  «ns  the  custom  in  those  times  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  inflict  corporal  punishment  with  hi*  own  hanai,  in 
presence  of  the  muster*  and  atudenta;  but  Melvil  devolved 
this  disagreeable  uiak  upon  tho  regents.— (Life  of  Robert 
Uoyd  of  Trochrig,  pp.  84—100.) 
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The  ministers  of  the  Church  as  a  body  were 
Mfftsurc«  for  ac*uat°a  by  a  strong  desiro  to 
promoting  the  ""tiuii  and  extend  tho  efficiency 
rfflcienry  of  of  their  religious  system,  mid  to 
rehpr>u«  in-  pr(,vo„t  unqualified  persons  from 
atitutions.       *"  .  . 1  '  .... 

being  appointed  to  any  spiritual 

function.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  meeting  of  tho 
General  Assembly  held  in  March,  they  passed  an 
enactment  ordaining  that  as  the  greater  number  of 
commentaries  upon  the  Scripture*  were  written  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  bishops,  superintendents,  and 
commissioners  should  admit  nono  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  but  such  as  were  competently  ac- 
quainted with  that  language.*  This  enactment 
was  designed  not  only  to  elevate  tho  general 
standard  of  attainments  among  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Church,  but  also  to  restrain,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  terminate,  tho  practice  which  had  become 
so  common  among  the  nobility  of  appointing  their 
own  dependents,  however  ignorant,  or  dissolute, 
or  juvenile,  to  the  richest  benefices.  In  some  cases, 
even  infants  were  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  livings. 
A  custom  had  also  long  prevailed  of  throwing  some 
of  the  narrative  portions  of  Scripture  into  the 
form  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  were  acted 
publicly,  sometimes  even  upon  the  Lord's  day,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  The 
assembly,  justly  considering  that  the  tendency  of 
such  an  employment  of  holy  writ  was  to  expose 
the  Word  of  God  to  contempt  and  profanation, 
forbade  the  practice,  threatening  ministers  who 
countenanced  it  with  deposition,  and  others  with 
being  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  tho  Church. 
And  one  thing  must  be  allowed,  that,  however 
anduly  coercive  the  measures  of  the  assembly 
sometimes  were,  they  never  spared  themselves. 
The  dress  suitable  to  ministers  and  their  families 
was  brought  under  discussion  at  this  time,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject, 
who  prepared  and  presented  a  very  minute  report, 
to  the  effect  that  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  garish 
colours  ought  to  be  shunned,  and  that  it  was  only 
proper  to  use  plain  fabrics,  of  such  colours  as  black, 
russet,  gray,  and  brown,  and  formed  into  garments 
of  simple  construction.  The  assembly  had  yet  to 
learn  that,  although  undoubtedly  there  arc  pro- 
prieties in  dress,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  by  any  Christians, 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  yet 
the  subject  has  too  indefinite  a  connection  with 
morals  to  admit  of  its  being  made  the  subject  of 
legislation,  and  must  always  be  left  to  tho  good 
tense  of  individuals. f 
The  influence  of  Andrew  Melvil  upon  tho  coun- 
Incrttwing  in-  «?ls  °f  th°  Church  soon  began  to 
flupnr*  of  make  itself  apparent.  He  was 
Slclnl.  OJje  Q[  t}(e  number  appointed  in 
March  to  confer  with  the  regent's  commissioners 
upon  the  jurisdiction  and  policy  of  the  Church,  X 

•  Hetherington.  p.  44;  Calderwood,  vol.  ill.  pp.  344, 
3lo;  iloolc  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  116. 

♦  Calderwood.  vol.  iii.  pp.  345,  £». 

;  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  80,  90. 


and  to  prepare  this  difficult  question,  destined  soon 
to  beeomo  the  subject  of  engrossing  interest  and 
of  fierce  contention,  for  being  publicly  discussed  in 
the  assembly.  And  in  August,  again,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, — 
which  was  raised  by  John  Durie,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh, — whether  the  office  of  bishop, 
as  existing  at  the  time  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  a  function  which  had  any  foundation  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Spot  t  is  wood  says  that  Durie  was 
urged  on  by  Melvil  to  introduce  the  subject  into 
the  assembly,  and  that  the  opposition  to  bishops 
mainly  originated  with  him.*  Now  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  previous  intercourse  between  Melvil 
and  Durio  in  regard  to  the  subject,  t  and  it  is  also 
highly  probable  that  Melvil's  arguments  had  an 
influence  upon  Durie's  mind  in  making  him  more 
decided,  but  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
history  to  represent  opposition  to  episcopal  rule  as 
an  innovation  that  originated  with  Melvil.  The 
bishops  themselves  were  tho  innovation,  so  far  as 
the  Reformed  Church  was  concerned.  They  had 
been  introduced  but  three  or  four  years  before,  and 
we  have  seen  that  from  the  first  tho  great  body  of 
the  ministers  were  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
such  office-bearers,  and  only  submitted  to  it  from 
necessity,  and  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
merely  a  temporary  expedient.  J  During  the  discus- 
sion introduced  by  Durie,  Melvil  expressed  him- 
self with  great  aeal  and  decision  upon  tho  subject 
of  episcopacy,  maintaining  that  the  authority  of 
Scripture  is  alone  entitled  to  settle  what  offices 
ought  to  exist  in  the  Church.  Ho  argued  that 
although  certainly  the  word  "bishop"  was  to  bo 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  still  it  bore 
in  them  quite  a  different  signification  from  what 
was  now  given  to  it,  being  applied  equally  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  And  he  concluded 
with  affirming  that  the  corruptions  which  had 
crept  into  the  order  of  bishops  were  so  great,  that 
until  a  reformation  was  effected  it  would  not  go 
well  with  tho  Church,  nor  could  religion  be  pre- 
served  in  purity.  5 

This  discussion  issued  in  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  six  individuals,  three   Committee  on 
of  whom  wero  opposed  to  the  epis-    the  epiM-opal 
copal  office,  and  three  were  some- 
what favourable  to  it,  to  confer  together  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  report  their  judgment  to  the 
assembly.  ||    Those  on  tho  negative  side  of  the 
question  were  John  Craig,  formerly  Knox's  col- 
league, but  now  minister  of  Aberdeen;  James 
Lanson,  minister  in  Edinburgh;  and  Andrew 
Melvil :  those  on  tho  affirmative  side  were  George 
Hay,  commissioner  of  Caithness;  John  Row,  mi- 
uiblcr  of  Perth ;  and  David  Lindsay,  of  Lcith. 

•  Spottiivrood,  p.  276;  M'Cric's  Lifs  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 

P'  ¥ °james  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  62,  53 ;  Scott's  Apologe- 
tics! Narration,  pp.  33,  34. 

♦  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
X  Row.  p.  64 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iti.  pp.  347.  MO. 
II  U'Crw'a  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  in.  184;  Spot 

De-  regimino  ecclesiw  Scoticau»,  p.  42. 
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The  report  which  they  prepared  was  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  a  compromise  between 
the  extreme  views  on  cither  side.  They  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  expedient,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  main  question 
regarding  the  lawfulness  of  the  episcopal  function 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  in  Scotland ;  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  name  "  bishop" 
belonged,  according  to  its  usage  in  Scripture,  to  all 
•who  had  charge  of  a  particular  flock,  with  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  execute  discipline.  They  were  also  of 
opinion  •  that  6omc  might  bo  chosen  from  amongst 
the  ministers  to  oversee  and  visit  some  district  of 
country,  of  reasonable  bounds,  besides  their  own 
flocks;  and  that  these  persons  might  be  authorised 
to  appoint  ministers,  with  consent  of  the  ministers 
of  the  district  and  of  the  congregations  over  whom 
they  were  placed;  as  also  to  suspend  from  office, 
■with  the  same  concurrence,  for  reasonable  causes.f 
This  report  was  favourably  received  by  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  although  there  were  six  bishops  pre- 
sent, not  one  of  them  uttered  a  syllable  in  defence 
of  the  episcopal  function.f 

These  proceedings  were  by  no  means  agreeable 

The  re  ent  *°  reScn*»  nor  was  nc  a'  a^ 
©bli;e<Tby  cir-  Phased  with  tho  assembly  for  de- 
cuiiHtanci'g  to   posing,  as  thev  did  at  this  time, 

forward  the  M.  the  Bi«hop  of  Dunkeld,  for  dilapi- 
■euabl)  8  views.  *  .  *  \ 

dation  of  his  benefice.  (    But  he 

was  involved  in  a  difficult  struggle  with  the  Earls 
of  Argyle  and  Atholl,  who,  although  most  hostile 
to  one  another,  had  yet  laid  aside  their  mutual 
jealousies,  that  they  might  direct  their  combined 
efforts  against  him ;  and  these  perplexities,  affect- 
ing himself,  obliged  him  to  give  a  comparatively 
mild  answer  to  the  deputation  sent  by  the  assembly 
to  inform  him  of  what  they  were  doing.  §  The 
message  which  he  transmitted  by  them  to  the 
assembly  was  to  tho  effect,  that  he  would  like  to 
know  whether  they  were  disposed  to  stand  by  the 
policy  agreed  upon  at  Lcith  ;  or  if  not,  that  they 
would  condescend  upon  some  form  of  government 
by  which  they  would  be  willing  to  abide,  and, 
therefore,  ho  expressed  the  desire  that  they  should 
revise  the  heads  drawn  up  at  tho  last  conference.  || 
This  suggestion  was  readily  embraced  by  the 
assembly.  A  largo  committee  wus  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  consisting  of  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  were  first  to  convene  in  their 
several  districts  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  June ; 
and  afterwards  to  hold  an  aggregate  meeting,  or, 
at  least,  a  meeting  containing  representatives  from 
all  the  district  meetings  in  Stirling,  upon  the  last 

•  Row  the  historian,  ».,n  of  John  Row  tin?  Reformer, 
who  \v.i»oneof  the  committee  described  in  the  text,  says 
thnt  the  opinion  here  mentioned  had  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  first  pluming  of  a  Church  in  a  country — "  in  ecelesia 
eoiistituenda."— (Row,  p.  56.) 

t  Spottuwood,  p.  276;  Scott's  Apolojretical  Narration, 


p.  33;  Book  of  the  I'niverial  Kirk,  p.  152;  Wodrow's  Life 
of  Andrew  Melvil,  p.  9. 
1  Spottiiwood,  p.  -276. 

4  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.50 ;  Hetherington,  p.  44. 
i  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  361,  3G-\ 


day  of  July,  to  compare  their  several  labours,  and 
to  draw  up  a  general  report  for  the  autumn  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly.*  Meanwhile,  they  renewed 
their  adherence  to  the  principle  agreed  upon  at  the 
last  meeting,  that  the  name  of  bishop,  as  used  in 
Scripture,  belongs  to  all  who  have  the  spiritual 
oversight  of  a  particular  flock  ;  and  they  further 
decided  that  all  the  existing  bishops  should  be 
required  to  take  special  charge  of  some  one  parish,  f 
The  kirk  of  Dunblane,  accordingly,  was  assigned 
to  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  with  his  own  consent ; 
and  the  canonry  of  Ross,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ross.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  offered 
some  reasons,  grounded  upon  tho  mode  of  his  first 
appointment,  why  he  could  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  particular  church ;  but  he  promised  to  preach 
statedly,  sometimes  in  Glasgow  and  sometimes  in 
Ayr,  according  as  his  engagements  might  require 
him  to  bo  in  tho  one  neighbourhood  or  in  the 
other.  X 

Bishops  and  superintendents  had  now  been 
declared  by  the  assembly  to  possess  the  same  juris- 
diction, and  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  court.  Commissioners  of  provinces 
also  discharged  duties  of  precisely  the  same  kind  ; 
but  they  were  in  general  appointed  from  year  to 
year.  At  this  time  it  was  considered  that  the 
districts  placed  under  the  inspection  of  these  office- 
bearers were  too  extensive,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count discipline  in  many  quarters  was  not  duly 
administered.  And  as  tho  offices  held  by  these 
functionaries  were  not  viewed  as  resting  upon 
express  scriptural  authority,  like  the  office  of 
pastor  or  elder,  a  number  of  other  persons  were 
appointed,  under  tho  designation  of  visitors,  to 
take  charge  of  more  limited  districts  of  country. 
Their  duties  were  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  a* 
those  which  had  been  discharged  by  bishops,  super- 
intendents, and  commissioners.  The  visitor  was 
to  call  together  the  ministers  within  the  bounds  of 
his  visitation  ;  to  hold  synodal  assemblies,  and  act 
as  moderator ;  to  try  ministers ;  to  take  the  oversight 
of  schools  and  of  churches  within  his  district;  to 
appoint  ministers,  with  advice  of  the  ministers  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  to  receive  the  presentations  of 
patrons,  and  to  give  "  letters  testimonial "  to  the  pre- 
sentee when  lawful  impediments  were  taken  away ; 
to  plant  churches  where  there  was  need  of  them, 
and  to  attend  to  the  repairing  of  kirks  and  kirk- 
yards,  to  the  state  of  manses  and  glebes,  and  what- 
ever else  pertained  to  the  welfare  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  house  of  God.  These  duties,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  smooth  working  of  tho  machinery  of 
tho  Church,  were  discharged  by  visitors  for  several 
years.  But  after  presbj-teries  were  properly  con- 
stituted, the  office  of  visitor,  which  was  merely 
a  temporary  expedient,  fell  into  disuse.  5 

Notwithstanding  tho  regent's  apparently  frank 
acquiescence  in  the  course  which  the  assembly 


•  Rook  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  155. 

+  Scott's  Apologetic.il  Narration,  p.  35;  Row,  p.  57. 

I  Calderwood,  rol.  iii.j).  363. 

4  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp.  35—37;  Calderwood, 
voL  iii.  p.  3<H. 
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were  pursuing,  lie  •was  very  assiduous  in  the 

,     employment  of  private  influence 
Attempt*  of  {•*..,       e  i  •  i 

the  regent  to    io  divert  them  from  a  course  which 

Mtrurethe  he  disliked  so  much.  With  this 
«j*n«©f  view  he  i,ad  offered  to  Melvil, 
some  time  previously,  the  rich 
benefice  of  Govan,  on  condition  that  he  would 
desist  from  his  opposition  to  the  continuance  of 
bishops  in  the  Church.*  But  Melvil,  whom  the  j 
regent  totally  misjudged  when  he  supposed  him 
accessible  to  those  influences  which  had  so  great  a 
power  over  himself,  scorned  the  bribe;  and  he 
remained  deaf  to  every  overture,  although  the 
benefice  remained  undisposed  of  for  nearly  two 
Tears  as  a  lure  to  him,  Morton  sometimes  re- 
marking that  he  was  depriving  himself  of  a  great 
benefit  for  the  sake  of  new  opinions  and  over  sea 
dreams.  At  length  the  regent,  by  the  advice  of 
Adamson,  tried  a  different  course,  and  attempted 
to  mollify  and  gain  over  the  principal  by  spon- 
taneously annexing  the  benefice  of  Govan  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  But  although  Melvil  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  decided  improvement  which 
was  thus  made  in  the  position  of  the  college,  yet 
he  held  and  defended  his  opinions  as  before : 
neither  a  naked  bribe,  nor  yet  a  spontaneous  act 
of  kindness,  could  tempt  him  to  deviate  from  the 
path  of  duty.  Nor  was  he  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  threats.  On  one  occasion  the  regent, 
provoked  at  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to  secure 
his  adhesion,  attempted  to  overawe  him.  He 
complained  that  the  Church  and  kingdom  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  uncertainty  and  tur- 
moil, by  persons  who  were  striving  to  introduce 
their  own  conceits  and  foreign  notions.  But  Melvil 
replied  that  the  views  of  himself  and  his  friends 
were  grounded,  neither  upon  their  own  fancies  nor 
upon  the  practico  of  foreign  Churches,  but  upon 
the  Word  of  God,  which  he  quoted  in  his  own 
defence.  The  regent,  unable  to  reply  to  his  argu- 
ments, lost  temper,  and  in  the  violence  of  his 
anger  exclaimed,  "  There  will  never  bo  quietness 
in  this  country  till  half-a-dozen  of  you  be  hanged 
or  ban  ished ! "  "  Tush ,  si  r ! "  repl  ied  Mel vi  1 ;  "  ut  t  er 
these  threats  to  your  purple-robed  minions.  It  is 
the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  underground  or  in 
the  air.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's.  My  country  is 
wherever  goodness  is.  I  have  been  ready  to  give 
my  life,  when  it  would  not  have  been  half  so  well 
expended,  at  the  pleasure  of  my  God.  I  have 
lived  out  of  your  country  ten  years,  as  well  as  in 
it.  Let  God  bo  glorified,  it  will  not  lie  in  your 
power  to  hang  or  exile  his  truth."  t 

But  all  were  not  so  invulnerable  against  the 
varied  artillery  of  the  regent  as  Melvil.  Patrick 
Adamson  no-    Adamson,  who  had  expressed  him- 
.  miamd  Arch-   self,  at  the  time  of  Douglas's  ad- 
bishop  of  St.    vancement  to  the  Archbishopric 
Andre*  s.       of  gt    Andrcw.Hf  with  M  much 

courage  and  graphic  discrimination,  forgetful  of 

•  Jam***  Melvil'g  Dinry,  p.  G4 ;  Cnlderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  3G9. 
t  James  Melvil'g  Diary,  p.  68;  HttUenngton,  p.  46; 
M'Cric's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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his  publicly  declared  sentiments,  now  listened  with 
consenting  mind  and  ready  ear  to  the  voice  of  tho 
repent,  when  he  offered  the  same  situation  to  him- 
self. Melvil  had  resisted  even  the  temptation  of 
the  archbishopric,  which  it  is  mentioned  by  his 
nephew  James  was  designed  for  him,*  but  Adam- 
son at  once  fell  before  this  polished  shaft  when 
it  was  aimed  at  his  integrity.  He  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  office  from  the  regent,  hut  he  declined 
submitting  to  be  tried  by  the  assembly,— as  the 
laws  of  the  Church  required,  before  being  admitted 
to  the  chapter, — on  the  avowed  ground  that  the 
regent  had  forbidden  him.  And  when  called  to 
account  by  the  assembly  for  this  irregularity,  ho 
craftily  prevailed  upon  them  to  drop  proceedings 
against  him,  by  promising  that  he  would  submit 
in  all  things,  so  soon  as  the  great  question  relating 
to  the  policy  of  the  Kirk  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion.! 

This  question  was  under  tho  consideration  of 
a  large  committee,  who  reported  Proceedings 
their  proceedings  from  time  to  rcjnrdins  the 
time,  and  received  fresh  instruc-  Bouk  of  1>olifV- 
tions  from  the  assembly.  The  various  topics  had 
first  of  all  been  apportioned  among  them,  and  then 
the  articles  prepared  by  each  had  been  examined 
by  the  whole  body,  and,  finally,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly.  The  points  in 
regard  to  which  the  greatest  difficulty  had  been 
felt,  were  those  relating  to  the  dcaconship,  patron- 
age, and  divorce.  J  At  length,  however,  the  work 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  a  fair  copy  of  it  was 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  regent,  when  tho  sudden 
revolution  took  place  which  deprived  him  of  the 
reins  of  government^  He  had  all  along  upheld 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  desired  to  bring  tho 
Church  of  Scotland  into  conformity  with  that  of 
England;  and  most  probably,  but  for  the  political 
difficulties  which  cramped  his  efforts,  and  the 
confederacy  which  at  length  deprived  him  of  his 
office,  he  might  have  been  able  to  defeat  altogether 
the  measures  of  reformation  which  the  Church  were 
bent  upon  carrying  forward.  His  extraordinary 
avarice  impelled  him  to  maintain  tho  bishoprics,  as 
the  readiest  means  of  appropriating  to  himself  a 
portion  of  tho  ecclesiastical  revenues;  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  free  spirit  which  the  assembly  had 
ever  displayed,  disposed  him  to  take  alt  means  of 
restricting  and  crippling  their  power.  It  was 
noticed  that  during  his  whole  regency  he  studiously 
shunned  countenancing  the  assembly  with  his  pre- 
sence, although  he  was  often  requested,  and  some- 
times repeatedly  at  the  same  meeting,  to  afford 
them  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  in  the  midst 
of  them.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  readiness 
with  which  he  selected  Andrew  Melvil,  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  and  George  Hay,  to  proceed  as  the  reprc- 

•  Hetherington,  p.  44. 
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scntatives  of  Scotland  to  tho  general  council  con- 
vened at  Magdeburg,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith,  proceeded  from  no 
special  confidence  in  those  individuals,  or  desire  to 
do  them  honour,  but  from  a  wish  to  have  them  out 
of  tho  way  for  a  time,  that  he  might  not  be 
thwarted  in  his  plans.  But  want  of  means  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  their  journey  prevented 
them  from  setting  out  at  all,  and  they  remained  at 
homo  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  now  policy,  and  to 
oppose  the  schemes  of  tho  regent.  Morton's  ava- 
rice seems  to  have  been  stronger  than  even  his 
dintiko  of  the  proposed  Book  of  Discipline. • 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
General  shortly  after  James  assumed  the 
Assembly'*  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
mwting.  hands,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Book  of  Policy,  already  very  thoroughly  scru- 
tinised, and  almost  unanimously  adopted,  should 
be  again  reviewed  by  Lindsay,  Lawson,  and  Pont, 
and  copies  of  it  prepared  to  be  laid  before  his 
majesty!  and  the  council  for  their  approbation. 
At  tho  same  time  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
confer — should  conference  be  desired — with  any 
commissioners  whom  the  king  and  his  council 
might  nominate.  At  this  meeting,  also,  the  feeling 
of  the  assembly  against  the  order  of  bishops  was 
still  more  powerfully  manifested.  Tho  assump- 
tion by  them  of  the  title  of  "  lord  bishop  "  was  con- 
demned, and  it  was  enacted  that  they  should  be 
called  by  their  own  names,  or  simply  brethren ; 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  state  of  bishops  were 
declared  to  be  so  great,  that  it  was  determined 
that  no  bishop  at  all  should  be  elected  or  admitted 
from  that  tirao  till  next  assembly.  And  when  next 
assembly  came,  the  feeling  against  tho  episcopal 
order  had  acquired  so  much  additional  strength, 
that  the  enactment  was  extended  to  all  time 
coming,  till  the  order  of  bishop  should  be  taken 
away  root  and  branch.  And  with  regard  to  exist- 
ing bishops,  it  was  required  that  they  Bhould 
submit  to  be  reformed  according  to  tho  Word  of 
God ;  that  they  should  become  pastors  of  one 
flock ;  that  they  should  renounce  tho  exercise  of 
all  criminal  jurisdiction ;  that  they  should  be  con- 
tent with  reasonable  livings,  and  that  they  should 
not  assume  any  authority  over  other  ministers  and 
ciders,  t 

When  the  Book  of  Policy  was  presented  to  the 
Reception      king  and  his  council,  it  met  with 
given  to  the     a  very  favourable  reception  from 
Book  of  rolicy.  ^ja  majesty,  who  gave  a  "  very 
comfortable"  answer  to  the  commissioners,  and  pro- 
mised that  ho  would  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
tho  advancement  of  true  religion,  as  presently 
professed  in  the  realm.    Commissioners  were  also 
appointed  by  the  council,  who  met  with  commis- 
sioners of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh,  in  June  ;  and, 
after  conference,  they  agreed  to  all  parts  of  the 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S7 ;  M'Crio's  Life  of  Melnl, 
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Book  of  Discipline,  excepting  four  heads,  which 
wore  to  be  reconsidered.*  It  was  the  expectation, 
therefore,  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Church,  that 
when  the  parliament  met  in  Stirling,  in  July,  the 
Book  of  Policy  would  be  ratified  and  sanctioned  ; 
but  when  they  attended  for  this  purpose,  and 
stated  their  desire,  the  lords  of  the  articles  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way,  alleging  that  tho  question 
was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  would  require  a 
longer  time  for  consideration  than  the  parliament 
could  afford  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  also  affirmed  that  at  the  joint  conference 
in  Edinburgh  there  had  only  been  conference  and 
disputation,  but  that  no  conclusion  whatever  had 
been  adopted.  This  great  change  in  the  position 
of  the  question  regarding  ecclesiastical  policy  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  mean- 
time Morton,  although  no  longer  regent,  had  yet 
contrived,  with  the  help  of  the  young  Earl  of  Mar, 
to  regain  his  former  power,  and  now  possessed 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  direction  of  affairs. f  The 
commissioners  of  the  Church  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed ;  they  craved  thot  at  least  all  the  points 
which  had  been  agreed  to  at  Edinburgh  should  be 
ratified:  but  this  was  refused.  The  Earl  of  Morton 
then  offered  that  some  points  selected  out  of  the 
Book  of  Policy  should  be  established  by  law ;  but 
the  commissioners  of  the  Church  declared  that 
they  were  not  empowered  to  accede  to  any  such 
proposal.  And  the  result  was,  that  after  various 
delays,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  king 
and  his  council  to  meet  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  assembly,  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  polity  for  the  next  meeting  of 

parliament  4 

During  the  course  of  these  unsatisfactory  pro- 
ceedings at  Stirling,  a  scene  occurred  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  figured  Espoaure  of 
with  very  little  honour  to  himself,  tho  Bishop  of 
At  the  meeting  of  assembly  held  St  Andrew  '- 
in  April,  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Policy 
was  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  brethren,  Andrew 
Melvil  and  George  Hay  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  subscribed  by  all  the  brethren 
individually }  but  Adamson  objected  to  this  pro- 
posal, alleging  that  they  had  an  honest  man  for 
their  clerk,  whose  single  subscription  might  suf- 
fice for  them  all,  and  that  it  would  seem  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  his  faithfulness  if  every  man  sub- 
scribed for  himself.  "  Well  "  exclaimed  Hay,  "  if 
any  man  deny  this  afterwards,  he  is  not  honest." 
And  to  Adamson  in  particular  ho  said,  "There 
is  my  hand,  Mr.  Patrick,  if  you  come  against  this 
hereafter,  after  now  so  thoroughly  consenting  to 
it,  I  will  call  you  a  knave,  be  it  in  ever  so  public 
a  place."  Afterwards,  at  tho  meeting  in  Stirling, 
when  tho  commissioners  of  the  Church  desired 
the  ratification  of  the  policy,  Morton  asked  Adam- 

•  The  minutes  of  thin  meeting,  so  favourable  to  tho  Book 
of  Policv,  weiu  afterwards  torn  out  of  the  records  of  the 
Church.—  (M'Crie'a  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  19H.) 
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<u>n  if  he  had  assented  to  it,  when  he  replied  that 
he  had  refused  to  subscribe  it,  insinuating  that 
he  had  expressed  his  dissent  at  the  time.  On  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  that  offered,  Hay  took 
Adamson  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
■witnesses  who  were  cognizant  of  nil  the  facts,  he 
thus  addressed  him:  ••  O  knave,  knave!  I  will 
crown  thee  the  knave  of  all  knave*."  * 

Agreeably  to  the  appointment  made  at  Stirling 
^  in  July,  the  commissioners  met 

nmS^n  in  December,  to  confer  regarding 
rexmrdine  the    the  fiook  of  Policv.    There  were 
Book  of  l'oiicy,  present  the  Earl  of  Duchan,  the 


Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  the  Laird  of  Dun,  the  Laird  of 
Scggie,  the  Tutor  of  Pitcur,  George  Buchanan , 
Peter  Young,  and  of  ministers,  Lawson,  Lindsay, 
Pont,  and  Row.  As  the  appointment  of  this  meet- 
ing had  proceeded  from  the  council  alone,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  assembly  viewed  their 
commission  as  having  expired  in  July,  they  pro- 
tested that  they  met  simply  in  consequence  of 
missives  addressed  to  them  individually  from  the 
king,  and  not  as  having  any  commission  from  the 
Kirk.  The  meeting  sat  for  eight  days,  and  they 
examined  the  whole  Book  of  Policy  article  by 
article. f  Spottiswood  mentions  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  the  original  manuscript  which  lay  upon 
the  tabic  of  the  commissioners  j  and  he  describes 
iu  his  history  the  marginal  notations  which  they 
had  made  upon  every  separate  article.  Many  of 
the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  in  the  book  arc 
described  as  agreed  to  by  the  meeting  just  as  they 
stood.  8ome  of  them  are  slightly  changed,  mostly 
in  the  way  of  having  a  few  words  or  some  clause 
erased.  And  a  very  considerable  number  are 
marked  as  having  been  referred  to  further  reason- 
ing. Some  also  are  described  as  requiring  to  be 
suppressed,  and  others  as  needing  to  have  some- 
thing else  substituted  in  their  room.  The  points 
marked  in  these  ways,  and  which  of  course  con- 
stituted the  obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  the  Book 
of  Policy,  have  reference  in  the  main  to  church 
government,  to  the  different  kinds  of  office-bearers, 
to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  power 
which  a  Christian  magistrate  may  be  permitted  to 
exerciso  in  the  Church.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was 
obvious  from  the  notations  of  the  commissioners 
that  whatever  hopes  might  he  held  out  to  the 
ministers  to  soothe  them,  the  ratification  of  the 
book,  which  they  had  compiled  with  so  much 
care,  and  which  they  longed  so  ardently  to  Bee 
acknowledged  by  the  State,  was  not  at  all  to  be 
expected  from  the  present  rulers  of  the  country.  J 
And  so  it  turned  out :  for  under  one  pretext  or 
Fateoftlic  another,  the  application  of  the 
Book  of  Policy.  Church  for  the  civil  sanction  of 
her  favourite  policy  was  always  evaded.  It  hardly 
fared  even  so  well  with  this  scheme  of  ecclesioa- 

•  James  Melvil's  DUry,  p.  62 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  in. 
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tical  government,  which  is  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  as  it  had 
done  w  ith  the  first ;  for  formerly,  although  the 
council  did  not  formally  sanction  the  document, 
yet  not  a  few  of  them  subscribed  it  as  quite  in 
accordance  with  their  own  views.*  But  now 
neither  they  nor  the  parliament  sanctioned  tho 
book,  nor  yet  did  any  number  of  the  nobles  express 
their  approbation  of  its  principles.  There  were 
frequent  discussions  both  in  tho  council  and  in 
parliament  regarding  it,  and  again  and  again  did 
the  assembly  strenuously  urge  their  claim  that  it 
should  be  ratified  ;  but  the  objections  to  it  on  tho 
part  of  the  civil  functionaries  were  too  deep-seated 
to  be  overcome. f 

Prom  the  time  of  Melvil's  return  to  his  native 
country,  Bexa  had  continued  to  take  a  deep  and 
growing  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of  Scot, 
land.  Having  been  consulted  by  the  chancellor, 
Lord  Glatnmis,  a  noblenmn  of  great  wisdom  and 
integrity,  w  ith  regard  to  some  points  in  the  Hook 
of  Policy,  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  triplici 
Kpiscopntu,"  which  was  translated  into  English, 
and  exerted  no  small  influence  in  recommending 
tho  principles  of  presbytcrian  polity.  Melvil  also 
corresponded  with  Bcz.a  on  the  subject,  and  his 
letters  bring  out  very  clearly  the  grounds  of  the 
keen  opposition  which  was  given  to  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  In  one  letter,  after  expressing  the 
persuasion  that  the  king's  o  w  n  feelings  were 
favourable  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  its  general 
constitution,  he  says,  regarding  his  favourites  and 
advisers:  —  "They  complain  that,  if  pseudo-epis- 
copacy be  abolished,  the  state  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  overturned ;  if  presbyteries  be  established,  the 
royal  authority  will  be  diminished;  if  tho  eccle- 
siastical goods  are  restored  to  their  legitimate  use, 
the  royal  treasury  will  be  exhausted.  They  plead 
that  bishops,  with  abbots  and  priors,  form  the  third 
estate  in  parliament ;  that  all  jurisdiction,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil,  pertains  solely  to  the  king 
and  his  council;  and  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
property  should  go  into  the  exchequer.  In  many, 
this  way  of  speaking  and  thinking  may  be  imputed 
to  ignorance;  in  more,  to  a  flagitious  life  nnd  bad 
morals;  in  almost  all,  to  a  desire  of  seizing  such 
of  the  Church  property  as  yet  remains,  and  tho 
dread  of  losing  what  they  have  already  got  into 
their  possession.  They  also  insist,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  shall  not  be  held  valid  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  king's  council,  after 
taking  cognizance  of  the  cause.  And  they  desire  to 
have  everything  done  by  the  authority  of  a  single 
bishop  and  perpetual  overseer  of  the  churches, 
rather  than  by  the  common  sentence  of  presbyters 
possessing  equal  authority."  \ 

Next  summer,  James  sent  a  letter  by  the  hands 
of  John  Duncanson,  the  minister  of  his  household, 

•  H.iprti,  vol.  i.  p.  t»t>  1 ;  M'Crit'i  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5;  lJuiilop'o  Collection  of  Confusions,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  302  ;  Hctlifrinpton,  p.  46. 


1  Melvil,  Thcod.  Uestw:  Id.  November,  1579;  Calder 
»d,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  M'Ciies  Life  of  Melvil, 
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to  the  only  meeting  of  the  assembly  which  was  held 
Letter  of  during  tlie  course  of  the  year. 
Jamoi  to  the  The  object  of  this  communication 
ansmibl) .  ^  £0  urge  upon  the  ministers  the 
propriety  of  avoiding  for  the  present  all  reference 
to  their  favourite  scheme  of  policy,  and  to  request 
them  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Church.  Various  considerations 
were  set  before  them  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
which  it  was  known  they  would  feel  to  postpone  a 
measure  considered  by  them  so  indispensable.  The 
tender  age  of  the  king,  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  public  affairs,  the  need  of  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  to  maintain  peace  and  quietness 
throughout  the  realm,  were  adduced  as  reasons  for 
the  deluy  desired  by  his  majesty.  And  the  hope 
was  held  out  to  them  that  ere  long,  should  cir- 
cumstances become  more  favourable,  their  wishes 
might  be  gratified.  The  parliament  was  soon  to 
meet,  and  the  best  qualified  individuals  connected 
with  it  would  be  appointed  to  take  the  subject 
into  serious  consideration.*  "Whatsoever  in  the 
former  conferences  touching  the  policy  of  tho  Kirk 
was  remitted,  to  be  reasoned  and  decided  by  our 
estates  in  parliament,  let  it  so  rest,  without  pre- 
judging the  same  by  any  of  your  conclusions  at 
this  time,  seeing  our  parliament  so  shortly  now 
approachcth,  and  that  wo  are  well  pleased  and 
content  that  before  the  same  such  matters  as  arc 
not  yet  fully  reasoned  may  be  consulted  upon,  and 
prepared  to  pass  in  form  of  laws.  And  the  mcctest 
for  that  work  shall  be  expressly  employed,  to  the 
end  that  things  conferred  upon  and  agreed  may 
be  presented  to  our  estates,  to  be  approved  in  our 
parliament,  and  duly  carried  into  effect,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  religion,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
members  of  tho  Kirk  in  our  realm."  f 

The  letter  of  his  majesty  engaged  the  serious 
Ri>ply  of  tho    attc"ti°n  °f  'ho  assembly  j  and  the 
assembly  to     effect  of  it  was  to  prevent  them 
his  majesty'*    f,-0m  taking  any  very  decided  step 
communication.  wi(h  regard  to  ^  Book  o{  j>0\\Cyt 

They  appointed  commissioners,  partly  barons  and 
partly  ministers,  to  convene  wherever  the  parlia- 
ment should  bo  held,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing such  articles  and  heads  as  they  should  consider 
suitable  for  tho  maintenance  of  God's  glory  and 
policy  in  the  Kirk,  and  to  crave  with  all  humility 
and  earnestness  the  ratification  of  the  same.  And 
they  transmitted  a  written  supplication  to  his 
majesty  in  the  shape  of  a  reply  to  his  letter,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  bountiful  goodness  towards  the  king  and  the 
realm  in  favouring  them  with  the  universal  preach- 
ing of  true  doctrine;  and  then  tiiey  urged  upon 
him  the  duty  of  prosecuting  to  perfection  the  Re- 
formation so  auspiciously  begun,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  meet  policy  in  the  Kirk  of  God,  not 
taken  out  of  the  cisterns  of  human  traditions,  but 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  God's  holy  Word.  That 

•  Itow,  p.  60. 

f  Cnl.icrwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  413,  444;  Book  of  tho  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  p.  186. 


there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  they 
allowed,  but  they  reminded  his  majesty  of  tho 
impediments  which  Zcrubbabcl  and  the  Jews  had 
to  encounter  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
And  other  examples  they  adduced,  both  from  tho 
Scriptures  and  from  ecclesiastical  history,  of  fer- 
vent faith  and  earnest  zeal  on  the  part  of  rulers 
and  princes  in  carrying  forward  important  re- 
formations in  the  Church  of  God.  And,  in  fine, 
they  assured  his  majesty  that  the  promotion  of 
God's  glory,  and  the  establishment  of  true  religion, 
would  bring  to  him  exceeding  honour  und  per- 
petual renown.  "All  other  glory  at  last  shall 
decay,  and  all  commendation  that  resulteth  from 
other  princely  acts  cither  is  not  of  long  endurance, 
or  hath  commonly  mixed  with  it  such  things  as 
be  also  worthy  of  blame.  But  the  honour  of  this 
act  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  shall  be  fully  ap- 
proved by  him  whose  judgment  cannot  be  but 
equal  and  right,  who  is  the  eternal  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings,  whom  with  most  humble  hearts  and 
instant  prayers  we  beseech  to  bless  your  majesty 
with  continual  and  daily  increase  of  his  abundant 
blcssing9,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  to 
maintain  in  wealthy  prosperity  your  princely 
state,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  holy  name, 
your  assured  salvation,  comfort,  and  auietness  of 
this  country,  the  overthrow  of  tho  pow. «  of  Satan, 
and  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ."  * 
Not  unfrequently  the  king,  with  advice  of  his 
secret  council,  had  issued  letters  Other  proceed- 
designed  to  arrest  tho  execution  of  of  the 

the  acts  of  tho  General  Assembly,  """"My. 
and  had  summoned  ministers  before  him,  to  answer 
for  sentences  of  excommunication  pronounced 
by  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
This  practice  the  assembly  considered  as  an  un- 
warrantable encroachment  upon  their  rights,  and, 
therefore,  whilst  complaining  of  the  injustice 
which  they  had  already  sustained,  they  craved 
that  the  civil  power  would  never  again  suspend 
the  execution  of  acts  and  sentences  of  tho  eccle- 
siastical courts.  They  also  renewed  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  deal  with  Patrick 
Adamson  for  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Andrew's;  and  further  they  authorised  them 
to  charge  him  with  other  offences,  such  as  voting 
in  parliament  after  having  submitted  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  opposing  the  Rook  of  Policy  in  tho 
legislature  after  having  agreed  to  it,  along  with  his 
brethren,  in  the  church  courts  in  all  points  but 
four.f  The  written  acquiescence  of  James  Boyd, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  the  proceedings  of  tho 
assembly  for  the  reformation  of  the  episcopal  order, 
was  presented  to  this  meeting.  In  his  letter  he 
declared  that,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  faithful 
pastors,  he  submitted  himself  in  all  points.}  Spot- 
tiswood  says  that  his  submission  was  not  at  all  a 
voluntary  act— that  he  was  constrained  to  it  by  tho 

•  Cil.lenvood,  vol.  iii.  p.  45C ;  Hook  of  the  Utiivci-s.il 
Kirk.  p.  IW. 
1  Culdrrwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44  J,  447,  470. 
I  Spottiswood,  p.  303. 
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harsh  procedure  of  Andrew  Melvil ;  and  that  he 
was  so  much  affected  by  this  Bnd  another  injury 
•which  he  sustained  about  the  same  time  from  the 
hands  of  a  cousin  of  his  own,  viz.,  the  demolition 
of  the  House  of  Lockwood,  that  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  mental  depression,  of  which,  not  long  afterwards, 
he  died  at  Glasgow. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  brought  against  Melvil 

T.   for  his  procedure  in  this  case  is 

i>f  the     exceedingly  unreasonable.    It  is 

charge  brought  quite  true  that  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
againat  Melvil.    ^       .    ,      ,     ,-  .  .    ,  . 

gow  took  a  leading  part  in  bring- 
ing Melvil  to  Glasgow,  and  placing  him  in  the 
situation  of  principal  of  the  college.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  Melril  was  bound  to 
regulate  his  procedure  as  a  member  of  the  church 
courts  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  bishop, 
however  different  his  own  convictions  might  be. 
Such  an  idea  would  be  destructive  of  all  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  accept  a  situation  offered  to 
him  through  the  instrumentality  of  another.  In 
no  walk  of  life  ought  a  patron,  or  superior,  or 
employer,  or  landlord,  to  be  viewed  as  acquiring 
a  right  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
whom  ho  selects;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
refusal  to  acknowledge  such  a  right  should  in 
any  case  bo  converted  into  a  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude, manifests  an  utter  perversion  of  view  as  to 
the  obligations  connected  with  such  relationships. 
Decides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  Melvil 
came  to  Glasgow  the  obligation  was  not  regarded 
as  lying  upon  his  hide,  but  altogether  upon  the 
side  of  those  to  whose  entreaties  he  yielded  :  there 
was  earnest  suit  made  for  him  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  when  ho  decided  on  going  to 
Glasgow,  he  was  acknowledged  to  bo  doing  a  great 
favour  to  hu  friends  in  that  quarter,  atid  propor- 
tionable disappointment  was  felt  in  the  other  places 
which  had  sued  for  his  serv  ices.  It  is  quite  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  to  denounce  him  as  an  ungrateful 
man,  because  he  followed  his  own  judgment,  and 
not  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  course  which  he  pursued  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Besides,  it  is  plain  from  the 
records  of  the  Church,  that  Melvil  was  not  the 
person  entrusted  with  the  task  of  procuring  Boyd's 
subscription  to  the  act  of  assembly  passed  at  Stir- 
ling in  1078:  this  duty  was  devolved  upon  David 
Wcemes,  minister  in  Glasgow.  And,  further,  the 
bishop  lived  two  full  years  after  the  time  when 
Melvil  is  alleged  to  have  given  him  his  death- 
blow ;  and  he  acted,  too,  under  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  as  commissioner  of  Canick, 
and  also  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
sent articles  to  the  king.- 

Any  expectations  which  the  king's  letter  to  the 
assembly  in  July,  1-579,  might  have  excited  of  the 
ratification  by  civil  authority  of  the  Book  of  Policy, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment. t    The  parliament 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44.5.  446  ;  M'Cric's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  t.  p.  140;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk.  p.  l'JO. 
f  Spotliswood,  p.  302. 


satisfied  themselves  with  passing  acts  to  the  effect 
that  those  persons  only  were  mem-  Dwimvo  stop* 
bcrs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  taken  bv  the 
who  professed  the  doctrine  con-  «*««nWy. 
tained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  they 
described  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  as  con- 
sisting in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  correction  of 
manners.  The  repeated  disappointments  which 
they  had  thus  experienced  through  the  continued 
evasion  of  their  demands  by  the  king  and  his 
council,  impelled  the  Church  to  take  a  more  decisive 
Btcp  than  they  had  ever  yet  done.  At  the  meeting 
of  assembly  held  in  Dundee  in  the  summer  of  1380, 
they  declared  that  the  episcopal  function,  as  it  was 
then  commonly  understood,  hud  no  sure  warrant, 
authority,  or  ground  in  the  Word  of  God;  and, 
therefore,  with  one  voice,  they  passed  an  act 
abolishing  the  office  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
charging  all  those  persons  who  held  it,  to  demit  at 
once,  and  to  desist,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
from  all  ministerial  duties,  until  they  were  admitted 
anew  by  the  General  Assembly.*  This  bold  and 
sweeping  measure  was  adopted  by  the  assembly 
with  perfect  unanimity;  not  one  individual, — 
although  liberty  was  given  to  all  to  express  their 
views, — lifting  up  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  epis- 
copal office.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Book  of 
Policy  regarding  bishops  was  one  of  the  parts  of 
it  which  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  court,  this 
step  of  the  assembly  very  plainly  intimated  that 
they  were  determined,  whether  with  or  without 
civil  ratification,  to  pursue  their  own  course.  They 
also  condemned  the  practice  w  hich  had  been  in- 
troduced of  appointing  one  minister  to  take 
charge  of  several  congregations,  as  tending  to  tho 
overthrow  of  all  discipline  and  good  order,  and 
the  deprivation  of  the  souls  of  men  of  their  true 
food;  and  they  ordained  that  every  several  con- 
gregation should  be  provided  with  a  minister  of 
its  own.  And  as  the  change  made  by  Morton 
during  his  regency  in  the  mode  of  collecting  tho 
thirds  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  existing 
pluralities,  they  complained  to  his  majesty  of  the 
grievous  hurt  which  tho  Church  had  sustained 
from  that  proceeding,  and  supplicated  that  the 
original  act  of  parliament  made  with  reference  to 
the  thirds  might  bo  again  brought  into  operation  ; 
and  they  suggested  that  if  all  unnecessary  pensions 
were  revoked,  there  would  still  bo  a  sufficient  sur- 
plus accruing  to  his  majesty  from  the  thirds. 
Nor  was  the  favourite  Book  of  Policy  forgotten  by 
them ;  an  earnest  request  was  made  thut  it  might 
be  established  by  an  act  of  the  privy  council,  until 
another  parliament  should  be  held,  which  might 
sanction  and  confirm  it  with  due  solemnity. 

The  General  Assembly  was  in  all  respects  a  court 
of  popular  constitution,  in  which    popular  con- 
entire  freedom  of  debate  prevailed.  »titution  of  the 
Tho  jealousy  entertained  by  the 
members  of  everything  like  even  a  seeming  en- 

•  Row,  p  71 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  1W ;  C«l- 
denvood,  vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  James  Melvil' •  Diary,  p.  80. 
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croachment  upon  their  liberty  was  manifested  on 
this  occasion.  It  hud  been  the  practice  from  the 
titno  of  the  moderatorship  of  Arbuthnot,  Principal 
of  Aberdeen  College,  to  appoint  certain  individuals, 
who  were  denominated  assessors,  to  confer  with  the 
moderator  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  assembly. 
It  was  feared  by  some  that  these  assessors,  in  con- 
junction with  the  moderator,  might  contrive  to 
exert  too  great  a  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  that  thus  in  the  end  some  species  of 
tyranny  or  usurpation  might  be  established,  and 
tike  liberty  of  the  members  impaired.  This  feeling 
was  expressed  both  at  the  meeting  in  July  and 
October ;  but  when  the  point  was  canvassed,  the 
fear  was  judged  to  bo  visionary,  and  the  assembly 
determined  to  continue  the  practice  of  appointing 
assessors,  on  accouut  of  the  great  advantages  which 
attended  it.  Perfect  freedom  of  debate  is  of  tho 
highest  importance  to  church  courts,  and  even  a 
somewhat  morbid  jealousy  of  whatever  might 
threaten  to  encroach  upon  it,  may  be  pardoned.* 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  afterwards  this  very  practice 
of  appointing  assessors,  though  attended  with  a 
preponderance  of  benefit  for  a  time,  was  so  per- 
verted as  seriously  to  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  Church.t 
Melvil  had  now  occupied  the  place  of  principal 
Translation  of  »n  tne  university  of  Glasgow  for 
Melvil  to  St.  about  six  years,  with  great  honour 
Andrew'..      ^  uimM;ir  and  8;gnal  benefit  to 

tho  institution.  He  had  introduced  quite  a  new 
style  of  teaching,  and  bad  Tery  much  extended  the 
range  of  subjects  brought  under  tho  notice  of  the 
students.  At  this  time  the  assembly,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  the  assent  of  parliament  to  a 
scheme  for  the  reformation  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  Melvil  as  the  in- 
dividual best  qualified  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
effect,  and  they  ordained,  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  his  majesty,  that  he  should  remove 
from  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  take  with  him 
such  individuals  as  he  considered  best  quulificd  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  founding  a  theological  school. 
Melvil  was  exceedingly  averse  to  leave  Glasgow, 
where  the  work  of  tuition,  to  which  he  was  enthu- 
siastically devoted,  was  prospering  so  much  in  his 
hands ;  but  bo  submitted  to  the  decision  of  tho 
assembly,  and  removed  to  St.  Andrew's  in  tho  begin- 
ning of  winter,  taking  James  Melvil,  his  nephew, 
along  with  him.  J  He  was  succeeded  at  Glasgow 
by  Thomas  Smcton,  minister  of  Paisley,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  excellence,  and  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition.  Not  a  few  were  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  a  minister  from  tho  charge 
of  a  congregation  to  tho  exercise  of  the  doctoral 
office  in  a  university;  but  the  assembly  decided 
that,  for  the  weal  and  universal  profit  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  realm,  tho  translation  might 
take  place,  and,  agreeably  to  the  king's  letter  of 

♦  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  1G2. 

t  Biorraphia  Britannica,  vol.  1.  p.  23C;  M'Cric's  Life 
of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

X  James  Melvd's  Diary,  p.  83;  Calderwood,  vol.  iii. 
p.  470. 


appointment,  they  allowed  Smeton  to  relinquish 
his  pastoral  duties.* 

Hitherto  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  Church 
government  had  not  fully  deve-  Prcpnration  to 
loped  itself  in  Scotland.  There  institute  pres- 
was  a  General  Assembly,  which  bjtcnes. 
was  the  first  court  organised  for  tho  transaction  of 
business.  There  were  also  elderships  in  the 
several  congregations,  which  had  been  brought 
into  operation  by  the  assembly's  authority.  And 
there  were  synodal  conventions,  which  had  been 
instituted  at  a  still  later  period,  comprehending 
large  districts  of  country.  But  there  were  not  yet 
any  properly  organised  presbyteries :  tho  rudi- 
ments of  them  existed  in  the  chapters  of  diocese*, 
and  iu  the  exercises  or  weekly  meetings  of  tho 
ministers  and  elders  of  neighbouring  parishes.  At 
the  meeting  of  1570,  the  assembly  had  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  Synod  of  Lothian, 
"  the  exercise  might  be  judged  a  presbytery."  This 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  assumption  of  the 
office  of  visitors  by  somo  individuals  without 
authority,  the  assembly  considering  this  a  corrup- 
tion tending  to  tyranny,  and  holding  that  such 
power  should  flow  from  a  presbytery,  appointed 
a  committee  to  devise  a  "  platt  of  presbyteries" 
applicable  to  the  wholo  country,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  against  their  next  meeting. t 

Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  tho  country  at 
this  time  in  consequence  of  tho 
influence  which  two  favourites,      ^Jfj*  "t  tno°n 
Monsieur  D'Aubigny,  created  Earl    influence  po»- 

of  Lennox,  and  Captain  James  kfa^Wvroujltn 
Stcwart,createdEarlof  Arran.had  lngs  ttT0UI  c*- 
acquired  over  the  miud  of  the  king.  Lennox  was 
a  Romanist,  and  the  idea,  first  entertained  by 
a  few,  at  length  took  complete  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  the  Pope,  sent  over  fur 
tho  purpose  of  perverting  the  mind  of  the  king, 
and  thus  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  lie- 
formed  Church.  Many  circumstances  lent  a  high 
colour  of  probability  to  this  supposition,  and  tho 
minds  of  men  become  every  day  more  excited,  until 
something  like  a  panio  seized  tho  nation.  The 
pulpits  resounded  with  denunciations  of  popery, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  lavishing  so  many 
favours  upon  foreigners  and  Papist*  was  loudly 
condemned.  % 

With  tho  view  of  calming  tho  public  excitement, 
the  king  sent  for  the  ministers  of    Origin  «.f  the 
Edinburgh,  and  told  them  of  the  National  Cove- 
exertions  which  he  had  been  mak-  uaut- 
ing  for  the  conversion  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  of  the  consent  which  he  had  obtained 
from  him  to  admit  a  Protestant  minister  into  his 
house  to  instruct  him.    With  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith,  a  roan  well 
skilled  in  tho  French  tongue,  and  on  whose  mode- 

•  Hook  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  195;  Regiitor  of  Privy 
Scul,  vol.  xlvii.  lol.  61. 

t  Book  of  tho  Universal  Kirk,  p.  192  ;  Uetheringtou, 
p.  47 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narraliou,  p.  46. 

%  Supra,  vol.  u.  p.  163 ;  SpottUwood,  p.  308. 
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ration  and  wisdom  dependance  could  be  placed,  was 
appointed  to  this  delicate  office;  and  after  a  few 
weeks  Lennox  declared  that  he  was  convinced,  made 
a  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  openly,  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  renounced  the  errors  of 
popery.  This  procedure  on  the  part  of  Lennox, 
although  his  sincerity  was  suspected  at  the  time, 
was  probably  the  result  of  conviction,  for  he  avowed 
himself  a  Protestant  at  his  death;  and  it  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  completely  allaying  the  excitement 
of  the  public  mind,  but  for  the  fact  that  immedi- 
ately afterward.-*  certain  dispensations  from  Rome 
were  intercepted,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were 
a'lowed  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and  do  what- 
ever else  might  be  required  of  them,  provided  that 
in  heart  they  continued  firm,  and  did  what  they 
could  secretly  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Romish  faith.*  These  dispensations,  which  mani- 
fested an  utter  disregard  of  the  most  common 
principles  of  morality,  and  tended  to  the  complete 
subversion  of  all  confidence  between  men  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  fanned  the  flame  of 
popular  excitement  and  jealousy  to  an  intenscr 
heat  than  before ;  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
became  such  that  the  king  saw  something  must  be 
done  immediately,  in  order  to  avert  the  alarming 
consequences  which  everything  portended  as  likely 
to  ensue.  With  this  view  he  caused  Mr.  John 
Craig,  whom  ho  had  nominated  to  be  his  mi- 
nister, to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  abjuring 
all  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  whether  relating  to 
doctrine  or  rites;  and  containing  a  clause  by  which 
the  subscribers  called  Ood  to  witness  that  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  they  agreed  to  the  confession, 
and  did  not  feign  or  dissemble  in  any  sort.  Thi:i 
confession  was  commonly  called  the  Kind's  Con- 
fession ;  it  was  also  designated  Craig's  Confession  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  First  National  Covenant  of  Scotland.  It  is 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  oath.  First  of  all 
belief  is  avowed  in  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  as 
expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  then  follows  a  long  enumeration  of 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  the  subscribers  declare  they  condemn  and 
detest ;  then,  with  special  reference  to  the  dis- 
pensations which  had  come  from  Rome,  the  sub- 
scribers, disavowing  all  double  dealing,  call  the 
searcher  of  hearts  to  witness  that  their  minds  and 
hearts  do  fully  agree  with  their  confession,  promise, 
oath,  and  subscription,  as  now  made  and  given ; 
and,  finally,  the  subscribers,  recognising  his  mnjesty 
as  God's  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  and  for  the  ministration  of  justice,  protest, 
and  promise,  and  swear,  to  defend  his  person  and 
authority  with  their  gear,  bodies,  and  lives,  against 
all  enemies  at  home  or  abroad,  t 

This  covenant  was  subscribed  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  28th  January,  1581,  by  the  king  and  all  his 

*  Strvpe's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  630,  631. 

t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  163  \  Spottiswood,  p.  308 ;  Row,  pp. 
€&,  73 ;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  in.  p.  60 ;  Tytltr,  vol.  viii.  p.  67 ; 
Helherington,  p.  47. 


household,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  a  universal 
subscription  of  it  throughout  the 

realm.  The  General  Assembly,  too,   Covenant  sub- 
.  »  '      *    scribed  bv  Iho 

at  their  very  next  meeting,  stamped    kin?  and  bis 
upon  it  the  seal  of  their  approba-    court,  and  np- 
tion,  and  described  it  as  a  Christian,  fT0££*Z*c 
true,  and  sound  confession.*  And 
they  enacted  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
promoting  the  subscription  of  it  in  every  parish. 

The  same  desire  to  allay  existing  dissatisfactions, 
which  led  the  king  to  originate  Some  pmbv- 
and  enforce  the  confession  which  tcrie*  ron*ti- 
wont  under  his  name,  prompted  tuied. 
him  also  to  send  a  commissioner  to  the  assembly, 
viz.,  the  Laird  of  Caprington,  with  instructions 
regarding  a  point  which  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  assembly  at  their  previous  meet- 
ing. His  majesty  declared  that,  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  of  ministers  with  whom  he 
had  conferred  on  the  subject,  he  had  caused  a 
scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the  constitution  of  cider- 
ships  or  presbyteries,  to  bear  rule  over  a  number 
of  parishes  lying  together ;  and  he  requested  the 
assembly  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  as 
it  was  calculated  to  effect  a  great  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  exorcising  ecclesiastical  discipline  over 
all  the  realm.  To  this  desire  of  the  king  tho 
assembly  heartily  responded,  praising  Ood  who 
had  moved  his  heart  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
tho  Church.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals, who  wero  best  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phical features  of  the  country,  were  appointed  to 
consider  the  rolls  presented  by  tho  king's  commis- 
sioners ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  report  prepared 
by  them,  it  was  decided  that  presbyteries  should 
be  immediately  established  in  a  number  of  places, 
each  comprehending  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
churches.  The  first  scats  of  presbyteries  were 
Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee,  Perth,  Stirling, 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Chirn- 
sidc,  Linlithgow,  Dunfermline  ;  and  others  were  to 
be  constituted  from  time  to  timo  as  experience 
dictated. f 

Although  these  proceedings  seemed  to  indicate 
a  very  favourable  disposition  on  B(lokofPo|i 
tho  part  of  tho  king  towards  tho    finally  sane- 
Church,  yet  there  wero  other  parts    ti'»tml  by  tho 
of  his  conduct  which  did  not  afford 
the  same  satisfaction  to  tho  assembly.    Their  claim 
in  regard  to  tho  thirds  he  set  aside,  on  the  alleged 
and  somewhat  dubious  ground  that  what  they 
desired  would  neither  prove  so  advantageous  to 
themselves  as  they  imagined,  nor  so  productive  of 
revenue  to  the  sovereign  for  the  common  charges 
of  government.    And  with  regard  to  the  Book  of 
Policy,  on  which  the  affections  of  the  assembly  wero 
so  strongly  concentrated,  it  was  merely  said  that 
further  conference  would  take  place  with  the  view 
of  its  being  set  forward  and  prepared  for  ratification. 

•  Cnlderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  626 ;  Scott's  Apologctical 
Narration,  p.  46. 
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The  truth  is,  the  king  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
relinquish  episcopney.  Ho  was  willing  that  the 
assembly  should  have  elderships  or  presbyteries; 
but  he  seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  concession  of 
this  point  to  them,  would  lead  them  to  recede  from 
the  opposition  which  they  were  giving  to  the 
existence  of  bishop*.  Their  views,  however,  were 
quite  decided  ;  and  therefore  they  resolved,  as  they 
saw  no  certain  prospect  of  obtaining  a  civil  sanc- 
tion to  their  beloved  scheme  of  policy,  to  express 
their  own  entire  approbation  of  it,  and  thus  to 
give  it  all  the  sanction  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  impart.  "  Forasmuch  as  travels  have 
been  taken  in  framing  the  policy  of  the  Kirk,  and 
divers  suits  have  been  made  to  the  magistrate  for 
approbation  thereof,  which  albeit  yet  have  not 
taken  the  happy  effect  which  good  men  would 
wish,  yet,  that  posterity  may  judge  well  of  the 
present  age,  and  of  the  meaning  of  this  Kirk,  the 
assembly  hath  concluded  that  the  Book  of  Policy, 
agreed  to  in  divers  assemblies  before,  shall  be 
registered  in  the  acts  of  assembly,  and  remain 
therein  'ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,'  and  copies 
of  it  shall  be  taken  by  every  presbytery."  • 

The  scheme  of  policy  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
C'lniriK  tin-  of    General  Assembly,  though  not  by 
the  S- 1  und     tho  State,  and  known  under  the 
Book  <>f  Di*ci-  designation  of  the  Second  Book  of 
I  inc.        Discipline,  was  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  of  long  protracted  labours.  James 
Melvil  mentions  in  his  Diary  that  every  sentence 
of  it  waa  agreed  to  almost  unanimously;  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  carrying  any  point  by  a 
mere  plurality  of  votes.    In  proportion  as  any 
principle  was  found  to  be  difficult,  conference 
regarding  it  was  prolonged,  and  prayer  presented 
to  God  for  direction  ;  and  finally,  with  one  voice, 
with  consent  and  unity  of  mind,  a  conclusion 
regarding  it  was  adopted.    It  contained,  therefore, 
a  most  correct  exhibition  of  what  was  the  mind 
of  the  whole  Church  at  tho  period  of  its  com- 
position.! 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  a  far  more 
Leading  prin.    thoroughly   digested  production 
ciplcs  of  the     than  the  first ;  more  compact  in 
Stvond  Book  of  id  structure,  and  more  precise  in 
JJwi,.l,nc.     its  dcfiaitions.    Xho  presbyterian 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  more  fully 
developed  in  it,  and  scriptural  authority  is  more 
decidedly  claimed  for  it.    A  line  of  distinction  is 
first  drawn  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power. 
As  ministers  arc  subject  to  the  judgment  and 
punishment  of  the  magistrate  in  external  things, 
if  they  offend;  so  ought  the  magistrates  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  if 
they  transgress  in  matters  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion.   The  government  of  the  Church  consists  in 
three  things — doctrine,  discipline, and  distribution; 
corresponding  to  which  are  three  different  kinds  of 

•  Culdcrnood,  vol.  iii.  p.  .526;  Book  cf  tlic  Universal 
Kirk.  p.  218;  Kjvotiinwood,  p.  302;  Hrtherincton,  p,  47. 

f  Jai:ic»  Mohir*  Diary,  pp.  77,  78;  H'Cric's  Life  of 
M»h  il,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 


office-bearers — preachers,  rulers,  and  deacons.  The 
bishop,  as  a  pastor  of  pastors,  is  not  recognised : 
bishop  and  pastor  are  one  and  the  same,  and  spiri  t  ual 
oversight  of  a  single  congregation  is  the  function 
belonging  to  all  who  hold  this  office.  The  doctor  is 
distinguished  from  the  pastor,  his  office  being,  cither 
in  congregations,  or  schools,  or  colleges,  or  univer- 
sities, to  expound  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  explain 
what  is  difficult,  without  those  practical  applica- 
tions which  more  especially  belong  to  the  pastor. 
Elders  are  the  spiritual  rulers  of  tho  Church,  and 
the  name  includes  both  those  who  labour  in  word  and 
doctrine,  and  those  also  who  merely  rule.  "  As  tho 
pastors  and  doctors  should  be  diligent  in  teaching 
and  sowing  tho  seed  of  tho  Word,  so  the  elders 
should  be  careful  in  seeking  the  fruits  of  the  same 
among  the  people."*  Deacons  are  office-bearers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  distribute  tho 
ecclesiastical  goods;  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  they  must  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of 
the  presbyteries  or  elderships.  And  all  these  office- 
bearers ought  to  bo  appointed  by  election  and 
ordination,  and  in  no  case  whatever  should  a 
person  be  intruded  into  any  office  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation  among  whom  he  is  to 
act  or  labour. 

The  church  courts  recognised  by  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  are  the  General  Assembly, 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  provincial  synods,  having  authority  over 
large  districts;  and  presbyteries,  comprehending  a 
number  of  neighbouring  parishes.  From  the  lower 
of  these  courts  cases,  after  being  examined  and 
decided,  might  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  higher, 
till  they  reached  the  General  Assembly,  whoso 
judgment  was  to  be  final.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  same  definite  distinction  is  not  made  be- 
tween sessions  and  presbyteries,  which  is  now 
universally  recognised  among  Presbyterians.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  that  each  particular 
congregation,  especially  in  landward  districts, 
should  have  an  eldership  for  its  own  government : 
it  was  conceived  to  be  better  that  two,  or  three, 
or  four  particular  churches  should  have  a  common 
eldership  to  superintend  them  jointly,  and  some  of 
these  elders  were  to  be  chosen  from  each  church. f 

The  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  drawn  pretty  accurately  in  the 
main,  although  there  were  some  duties  assigned  to 
the  magistrate  which  no  man  now  conceives  to 
belong  to  him,  and  others  which  very  many  in  our 
times  arc  persuaded  lie  quite  out  of  hiB  province. 
Xot  only  was  it  declared  to  be  his  duty  to  prevent 
the  Church  from  being  invaded  by  false  teachers 
and  hirelings,  but  it  was  also  conceived  to  bo 
incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  to  punish  civilly  those  who  refused 
to  submit  to  its  censures,  J 

The  conduct  of  the  assembly,  in  proceeding  to 
express  their  own  final  approbation  of  the  Second 

•  Spottinwood,  p.  204. 

t  M'Crie'a  Life  of  Mc'.vil,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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Book  of  Discipline,  and  to  enrol  it  in  their  records, 
Effect  of         while  the  king  irti  still  desirous 
Chunh  *  po-    that   further    conference  should 
oc.Hn.  Mpoa    take   place  in  regard   to  it  be- 
°       twecn   commissioners  represent- 
ing both  parties,  seems  to  hare  had  the  effect  of 
widening  the  breach  between  his  majesty  and  the 
Church.    There  was  reason  to  believe  that  his  late 
display  of  zeal  against  popery  had  been  mainly 
occasioned  by  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  which 
he  saw  was  felt  with  the  countenance  he  had 
shown  to  Romanists.  And  there  were  many  whose 
f</ars  suggested  to  them  that,  in  conjunction  with 
these  Romanists,  he  was  planning  the  overthrow 
of  the  Reformed  Church.    These  were  probably 
exaggerated  alarms.     Certain  it  was,  however, 
that  he  and  his  ministers  and  favourites  all  dis- 
relished the  constitution  of  the  existing  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  were  desirous  of  making  it  thoroughly 
episcopal;  and  the  recent  procedure  of  tho  as- 
sembly made  them  more  determined  than  ever  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.    The  assembly,  how- 
ever, who  were  quite  aware  of  the  opposition  they 
had  to  expect,  were  equally  determined  to  main- 
tain the  principles  which  they  had  established; 
and  thus  a  conflict  ensued  between  episcopacy  and 
presbytery,  which  threatened  to  be  obstinate  and 
protracted.    Lennox  and  Arran  employed  every 
art  to  impress  upon  the  king's  mind  the  idea  that 
such  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  the 
ministers  were  setting  up,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  authority  which  should  exist  in  a  pure 
monarchy ;  and  the  ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  only  persuaded  that  their  policy  was 
grounded  in  Scripture,  but  they  were  also  stimu- 
lated to  more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  iU  defence 
by  the  growing  conviction  that  the  Reformed  faith 
itself  was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown,  to  make 
room  for  popery.' 

An  occasion  soon  occurred  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  between  the 


m-ntofthe  supporters  of  the  two  systems  of 
t*c"ATpUco-  church  government.  At  the  death 
p.™y  nnd  of  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
pre»l>ytcrr.  who  had  been  for  some  time 
afflicted  with  mental  depression,  Lennox,  whose 
influence  over  the  king  gave  him  almost  unlimited 
pow  er  in  the  disposal  of  patronage,  conceived  the 
idea  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  revenucB  of 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  With  this  view  he 
made  offer  of  the  bishopric  to  sundry  individuals, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  himself  was  to  enjoy 
the  bulk  of  the  revenues ;  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, as  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
General  Assembly.  At  length  tho  emissaries  of 
Lennox  came  in  contact  with  Robert  Montgomery, 
and  contrived  to  form  an  engagement  with  him, 
the  bargain  being  this — that  as  soon  as  he  was 
admitted  bishop,  he  should  dispone  the  lands, 
lordships,  and  whatsoever  belonged  to  the  prelacy, 
to  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  for  the  yearly  payment 

•  Tj  tier,  vol.  viii.  p.  103 ;  M'Crie".  Life  of  Mclvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  175. 
TOL.  H. 


of  ono  thousand  pounds  Scots,  with  some  horse- 
corn,  and  poultry.  And  what  made  the  case  more 
flagrant,  was  the  fact  that  this  same  Robert 
Montgomery  had  been  so  exceedingly  zealous  in 
support  of  the  Rook  of  Policy,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed  to  the  assembly  to  censure  upon  the  spot  all 
who  spoke  in  defence  of  tho  corrupted  order  of 
bishops.  Hardly  anything  moro  base  could  bo 
imagined.  Even  Spottiswood  censures  the  con- 
duct of  Montgomery  as  vile,  and  such  as  merited 
opposition  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.* 

Proceedings  were  raised  against  Montgomery 
in  tho  assembly  which  met  in     yr.w  -h-m 
October.  The  grand  charge  against   -v  '"i.-t  M»nt- 
him  was,  that  he  had  accepted  the 
office  of  bishop,  and  made  a  simoniaeal  paction 
with  the  patron  j  but  as  the  king  refused  to  permit 
the  mere  acceptance  of  a  bishopric  to  be  treated  as 
a  fault,  an  accusation  was  drawn  up  touching  his 
doctrine  and  life,  on  the  consideration  of  which 
his  majesty  was  quite  willing  that  the  as-sembly 
should  euter.f    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
case  was  committed  for  trial  to  the  presbytery  of 
Stirling,  with  full  power  to  hear  and  examine 
accusations  ;  and  Montgomery  was  charged,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  abstain   from  nil 
attempts  at  securing  the  bishopric,  and  thus  em- 
broiling the  Church  in  discord  and  confusion.  1 
Supported,  however,  by  the  king  and  Lennox,  and 
the  council,  he  set  the  threat  at  defiance.  Nay, 
he  even  made  a  violent  attempt,  in  the  month  of 
March,  aided  by  a  number  of  the  royal  guards,  to 
expel  the  minister  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
in  Glasgow,  and  to  take  possession  of  it  himself.§ 
The  presbyter)-,  resisting  this  forcible  measure, 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  at 
Stilling,  in  April,  where  also  tho  synod  of  Lothian 
were  cited  in  the  same  cause.    An  humble  request 
was  presented  by  tho  ministers  to  his  majesty  that 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  Church  in  the 
execution  of  her  own  discipline  ;  but  at  tho  same 
time  they  protested  that  they  would  perform  their 
duty  to  the  uttermost,  and  obey  God  rather  than 
man.    When  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the 
council  they  declined,  us  had  been  previously 
agreed  at  a  consultation  of  brethren,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  right  to  judge  in  such  a  case ;  but 
they  were  willing  that  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his 
council,  should  hear  the  whole  matter  "  cxtiu  judi- 
cium."   Being  dismissed  for  a  little,  they  were  not 
called  in  again,  which  led  some  of  the  brethren  to 
fear  that  their  departure  might  appear  a  desertion 
of  the  cause.    Durie  and  Davidson  were  therefore 
sent  to  tho  clerk  of  council,  to  procure  a  copy  of 
tho  declinature  which  bad  been  presented  by 
Pont.    But  the  clerk  denied  that  any  such  thing 
had  been  mentioned.    "When  Davidson,  however, 
declared  that  they  would  vindicate  their  conduct 
from  the  pulpit,  where  they  had  G<d*s  commission 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  316;  Tvtler,  vol.  viii.  p.  104;  Caldir- 
w.vxl,  vol.  iii.  p.  o77;  S.  ttl's  AH"='  tKal  Narration,  t».4t\ 
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to  speak,  and  would  publish  their  wrongs  to  tbc 
world,  the  document  was  produced,  and  an  extract 
of  it  given  to  them.4 

The  case  was  again  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  assembly  in  April.   The  country  was 
in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  both  on  account  of 
Montgomery's  case,  and  also  because  it  was  known 
that  a  number  of  Romish  priests  had  arrived.  It 
was  rumoured,  too,  that  plans  were  on  foot  by 
which  the  king  was  to  resign  the  crown  to  his 
mother,  and  then  to  receive  it  from  her  again— the 
object  of  this  manoeuvre  being  to  destroy  the 
validity  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  Re- 
formed faith.    Decided  measures  wcro  therefore 
resolved  upon  by  the  assembly  against  Montgo- 
mery, and  they  proceeded  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
although  a  messengcr-at-arms  entered  the  house, 
and  commanded  the  assembly  to  desist  from  their 
proceedings.    The  assembly,  however,  were  deter- 
mined to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication 
by  the  mouth  of  their  moderator.t  Montgomery 
himself  becuinu  alarmed  when  he  saw  the  re- 
solution of  the  meeting,  and,  after  conference 
with  brethren  appointed  to  meet  with  him,  he 
expressed  himself  willing  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  tho  Church.    Soon,  however,  through  the 
influence  exerted  over  him  by  Lennox,  he  resumed 
his  attitudo  of  defiance,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
suspension,  preached  as  usual.    He  raised  legal 
proceedings  against  the  assembly,  with  the  view 
of  nullifying  what  they  had  done  in  his  case.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  flame  of  excitement  was 
stirred  up  to  an  intenser  heat  than  ever.  John 
Durie  boldly  sounded  tho  note  of  alarm  in  the 
pulpit,  and  denounced  Lennox  and  Arran  as 
abusers  of  tbc  king,  with  all  that  bold  and  fiery 
eloquence  for  which  ho  was  so  remarkable,  which 
so  excited  tho  king  against  him  that  he  was 
immediately  summoned  before  the  council,  and 
banished  from  Edinburgh.     The  presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  too,  when  met  in  obedience  to  tho  in- 
struction of  the  assembly  to  give  a  decree  against 
Montgomery,  were  commanded  to  desist;  and 
when  they  refused,  their  moderator  was  dragged 
from  the  chair,  smitten  upon  the  face,  so  that  one 
of  his  teeth  was  driven  out,  and  then  he  was 
lodged  fmfsrae  days  in  prison.    Despite  all  oppo- 
sition, however,  the  presbytery  carried  out  their 
purpose,  and  transmitted  the  requisite  document 
to  Edinburgh  j  on  the  reception  of  which  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh — as  enjoined  by  act  of  as- 
sembly—appointed John  Davidson,  a  man  of  such 
ardent  and  fearless  courage  that  he  was  styled  by 
Lennox  "  a  little  devil,"  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  in  the  church  of  Liberton,  of 
which  he  was  minister.   This  duty  Davidson  per- 
formed on  the  Lord's-day  following,  which  was 
the  10th  June.    A  proclamation  was  immediately 
issued  by  tho  council,  declaring  this  excommuni- 

•  CaM?rwr>r><],  vol.  iii.  p.  697 ;  Records  of  Privy  Council, 
April  12,  lrm. 
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cation  null  and  void,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  were  thus  brought  into  direct 
collision.' 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  were  not  slow  to 
muBter  their  hosts  to  tho  battle.  Mooting  of  tho 
An  extraordinary  meeting  of  tho  General  As- 
Qeneral  Assembly  was  summoned  •omblv. 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  which 
Andrew  Melvil,  moderator  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing, was  appointed  still  to  preside.  In  his  opening 
discourse,  he  entered  at  onco  upon  the  consideration 
of  tho  present  position  of  tho  Church  and  nation. 
The  bloody  gully,  f  ho  declared,  of  absolute  power 
was  whetted  for  their  destruction  j  and  tho  object 
of  their  tyrannical  oppressors  was  to  pull  the 
crown  from  Christ's  head,  and  to  wrench  the 
sceptre  out  of  his  hands.  A  scheme  had  been 
formed  for  the  demission  of  the  crown  to  Mary, 
and  tho  purpose  of  this  measure  was  to  render 
invalid  all  that  had  been  done  against  popery,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  that 
idolatrous  system.  The  leading  agents  in  this 
scheme  were  Beaton,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Boss.  Had  not 
Lesley  written  to  tho  imprisoned  queen,  explaining 
their  plans  to  her  by  means  of  a  painting  which 
exhibited  a  boy  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  receiving 
counsels  from  her  to  follow  tho  example  of  his 
ancestors  in  religion  and  conduct  ?  "  This,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "will  be  called  meddling  with  civil 
affairs,  but  these  things  tend  to -the  wreck  of 
religion,  and  therefore  I  rehearse  them."£ 

The  first  topic  that  came  before  the  assembly  was 
the  banishment  of  Durie  from  Coniidmtion 
Edinburgh;  and  the  question  was  of  Durie' t 
raised,  in  consequence  of  an  appli-  oa"wl««nent. 
cation  from  himself  for  advice,  whether  he  was 
bound  to  submit  to  tho  sentence  of  the  king's 
council,  so  manifestly  unjust.  Great  warmth  pro- 
vailed  in  the  meeting ;  and  Davidson  utterly  ob- 
jected to  tho  proposal  of  even  asking  the  king  to 
rcpone  a  minister  of  Christ.  But  the  assembly 
took  a  more  moderate  view  of  the  subject,  and 
decided  that  it  was  Durio's  duty  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh for  tho  present,  though  they  expressed  their 
perfect  satisfaction  with  his  doctrine  and  life,  as 
sound  and  wholesome,  upright  and  honest,  and  gave 
him  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  God  in 
his  providence  might  afford  him  opportunity.  At 
the  same  time  they  forbade  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh to  declare  Durio's  pulpit  vacant,  or  to  take 
any  measures  for  admitting  another  into  his  place, 
as  any  election  would  be  considered  null  and  void. 

The  main  business  of  the  assembly  was  at  length 
taken  up.    A  document  was  pre-  ^drnso{ 
pared  containing  a  list  of  griev-  grievances 
ances,  of  which  the  assembly  sought    sought  from 
redress.     They  complained  that     ^e kinK" 
his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  had 

♦  Spottwwood,  p.  320;  Tytlcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  114;  Odder- 
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usurped  the  spiritual  power  and  authority  which 
properly  belonged  to  Christ,  the  only  king  and 
head  of  the  Church,  and  that  thus  they  were 
threatened  with  the  erection  of  a  new  popedom  in 
the  person  of  the  king.  And  in  proof  of  the  justice 
of  what  they  said,  and  as  examples  of  unwarrant- 
able encroachment  upon  the  spiritual  domain,  they 
mentioned  the  bestowinent  of  benefices  upon  un- 
worthy persons  without  the  Church's  admission ; 
the  prohibition  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  from  administering  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church ;  the  banishment  of  John  Duric 
from  his  flock ;  countenance  given  to  excommuni- 
cated persons ;  the  disannulling  by  tho  council  of 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  upon 
Robert  Montgomery ;  the  violent  expulsion  of  tho 
moderator  of  the  Glasgow  prebbytery  from  his 
chair;  the  ejection  of  the  minister  of  Glasgow  from 
his  pulpit  on  the  very  day  of  the  communion  by 
one  of  the  king's  guard ;  the  imprisonment  of  a 
church  officer  for  delivering  letters  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  a  variety 
of  other  points.  And  the  document  concluded 
with  beseeching  his  majesty  most  humbly,  for  the 
love  of  God,  who  had  placed  him  upon  his  royal 
throne,  and  had  hitherto  wonderfully  maintained 
and  defended  his  authority,  carefully  to  look  upon 
these  matters  as  became  the  lieutenant  of  God 
and  a  Christian  king  ;  and  with  the  advice  of  men 
that  feared  God  and  tendered  his  grace's  estate  and 
the  quietness  of  the  realm,  so  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, that  Christ  above  all  might  be  acknowledged, 
his  messengers  without  fear  suffered  to  execute 
their  office,  the  course  of  the  Gospel  advanced,  and 
wrong-doers  deterred  from  injuring  the  ministers 
and  professors  of  God's  Word.* 

A  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Moderator,  Era- 
Deputation  kine  of  Dun,  the  ministers  of  the 
sent  to  bis  king's  house,  Robert  Pont,  James 
majesty.  Lawson,  Thomas  Smeton,  David 
Lindsay,  George  Hay,  Andrew  Pol  wart,  Peter 
Blackburn,  Patrick  Galloway,  William  Christi- 
an, James  Mclvil,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Patrick 
Gillespie,  John  Porterfield,  David  Ferguson,  and 
John  Brand, f  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Perth, 
and  present  these  grievances  of  the  Church  to 
his  majesty,  at  a  meeting  of  tho  nobility  to  be 
held  on  the  6th  of  July.  On  their  way  to  Perth,  the 
deputation  received  not  a  few  intimations  of  tho 
dangerous  nature  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  embarking.  Sir  James  Melvil,  after  they 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  counselled 
his  relative,  Andrew  Melvil,  to  depart  at  once  from 
the  town.  But  Andrew  replied  that  he  had  no 
fear,  and  that  come  what  would,  their  commission 
should  be  executed.  When  they  were  admitted 
into  the  royal  presence,  they  read  the  remonstrance, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  Arran  immediately 
snatched  up  the  document,  and,  with  a  furious 

•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  256,  257 ;  Ualdorwood, 
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countenance,  exclaimed,  "  Who  dare  subscribe  thoso 
treasonable  articles  P"  Andrew  Melvil  at  once 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  "  We  dare,  and  will  sub- 
scribe them;  and  we  will  surrender  our  lives  in  tho 
cause !"  and,  seizing  a  pen,  he  affixed  his  name  to 
the  document,  and  all  the  rest  of  tho  deputation 
followed  his  example.  This  intrepidity  at  onco 
calmed  the  fury  of  Arran,  the  king  remained  silent, 
Lennox  spoke  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  the  mi- 
nisters wcro  dismissed  in  peace.* 

The  conflict,  however,  did  not  terminate  here. 
During  the  brief  interval  between  the  meeting  of 
assembly  and  the  arrival  of  tho  deputation  at 
Perth,  Montgomery  had  been  openly  proclaimed  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  as  Bishop  of  Glaxgow,  and 
his  excommunication  declared  null  and  void.  And, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  protest  of  tho  Assembly 
was  laid  before  the  Council  with  so  much  intre- 
pidity by  the  deputies,  he  appeared  immediately 
in  Edinburgh,  with  tbe  determination  of  still  main- 
taining his  title  to  the  bishopric.  His  presence  in 
the  city  excited  very  great  dissatisfaction,  and  he 
was  commanded  by  the  magistrates  to  depart. 
But  ho  was  hardly  gone,  when  a  proclamation  was 
made  at  the  Cross,  declaring  him  to  be  a  good 
Christian  and  a  true  subject,  and  charging  all  men 
to  receive  him  as  such,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
tended excommunication;  and,  accordingly,  he  at 
once  returned.  This  was  considered  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  privileges  of  the  town,  and  a  largo 
meeting  of  merchants  and  craftsmen  was  held  next 
day,  along  with  the  civic  authorities,  with  tho 
view  of  obliging  him  to  depart ;  and  the  provost 
and  magistrates  accordingly  decided  that  he  should 
be  expelled.  Arran,  sitting  at  the  time  in  judg- 
ment with  the  lords  of  session,  made  an  effort  in 
his  favour;  but  the  lords  declared  that  tbe  measure 
ho  proposed  was  contrary  to  law.  Montgomery 
was  obliged  therefore  to  retire  j  and  so  strong  wan 
the  public  indignation  against  him,  that  the  pro- 
vost, with  the  view  of  consulting  his  safety,  suit 
him  away  by  a  private  rood,  and  ho  took  refuge 
in  Dalkeith,  t 

Lennox  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  being  determined  to  J)i^.lc:imm>  <>( 
take  vengeance  upon  their  authors,  Ltnnox. 
ho  procured  authority  from  tho  king  for  hold- 
ing a  chamberlain's  ayre,  or  court,  on  tbe  27th 
of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  tbe 
late  seditions  at  Edinburgh.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  heavy  blow  would  Imvo 
descended  upon  all  who  were  in  any  way  impli- 
cated in  those  transactions.  But  a  sudden  revo- 
lution took  place,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Haul 
of  Jiuthcen,"  which  completely  altered  the  position 
of  affairs.  %  Lennox,  lately  so  powerful,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  passing  through 
England,  he  retired  to  France ;  and  Arran  was 
debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  the  king.  A 
proclamation  was  put  forth  by  the  loids  concerned 
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in  this  remarkable  enterprise,  in  which  they  justi- 
fied tho  measures  they  had  taken,  on  the  ground 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  practised  by  Lennox 
and  Arran ;  the  efforts  which  they  had  made  to 
mislead  and  corrupt  the  king ;  the  dangers  to  which 
their  proceedings  hud  exposed  religion,  and  their 
interference  with  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions.  '*  Finding 
ourselves  in  continual  danger,  and  hourly  looking 
for  execution  of  the  cruelties  intended  against 
us,  we  thought  nothing  better  than  to  repair  to  his 
majesty,  and  remain  beside  him,  removing  the 
chief  and  principal  authors  of  these  enormities, 
until  the  truth  be  manifested  to  his  highness  and 
tho  estates;  and  that  by  common  advice  such 
speedy  and  substantinus  remedies  may  be  provided, 
so  that  ministers  of  God's  true  religion  may  ex- 
ercise their  functions,  as  well  in  the  free  dispen- 
sation of  the  Word  as  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  discipline."  • 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  October,  a 
Meeting  of  tho  commissioner  appeared  before  them 
General       from  the  lords  connected  with  the 
Assembly.      jlftid  of  nutuvel)(  to  CXplain  the 

grounds  upon  which  they  had  proceeded,  and  the 
objects  they  bad  in  view,  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
the  assembly's  approbation  of  their  conduct,  and 
to  request  that  every  minister  might  be  enjoined 
to  declare  to  his  own  flock  tho  reasons  of  what  they 
had  done.  Nothing  could  more  plainly  testify  tho 
great  influence  which  the  Reformed  Church  was 
known  to  possess  in  tho  country.  The  assembly, 
while  they  declared  that  they  w  ere  not  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  to  which  religion  had  been  exposed, 
yet  considered  it  prudent,  before  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  lords,  to  send  a 

•  CaldcrwooO,  vol.  iii.  p.  664. 


deputation  to  the  king  himself.  Lindsay,  Lawson, 
and  the  king's  own  ministers,  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  his  highness  j  and  they  reported  that 
he  acknowledged  the  peril  with  which  religion 
had  been  threatened,  and  the  indirect  measures 
which  had  been  employed  to  the  detriment  of  it. 
He  also  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  abuses 
in  the  commonwealth  before  the  late  enterprise  of 
tho  nobility;  and  he  considered  that  all  good  men 
I  ought  to  concur  in  averting  danger  from  the  Kirk, 
his  person,  estate,  and  in  reforming  the  common  weal. 

When  theso  sentiments  of  his  majesty  were 
reported  to  the  assembly,  they  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  approbation  of  the  object  which  the 
lords  had  aimed  at,  and  of  the  course  which  they 
hod  pursued  for  its  attainment.  This  resolution 
embodied  an  account  of  the  application  made  to 
them  by  the  lords,  and  also  detailed  the  reply 
which  the  king  had  givcu  to  tho  deputies  sent  to 
consult  with  him ;  and  it  concluded  with  appoint- 
ing that  all  ministers  should  bring  the  subject 
before  their  congregations,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  of  the  late  enterprise,  and 
justifying  tho  steps  which  had  been  taken,  as 
tending  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  and 
the  reformation  of  the  commonwealth  from  abuses.* 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  Raid  of 
Ruthvcn  the  Church  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 
The  king  seemed  to  acquiesce  heartily  iu  the  prcs- 
bytcrian  government  which  had  been  set  up,  and 
to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  attempting  any  inno- 
vations upon  it.  The  ministers  were  highly  gra- 
tified, and  felt  and  expressed  much  thankfulness 
to  his  majesty;  and  they  prosecuted  the  great 
ends  of  their  calling  with  assiduity  and  faithful- 
ness, undisturbed  by  outward  dangers  or  internal 
commotions. 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iii.  p  679;  Ilethcrington,  p.  50. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEWOD. 

The  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Scotsman 
who  wrote  the  Latin  language 
fluently,  if  not  elegantly,  belongs 
to  Hector  Boyce,  or  Boece,  who  was  born  at 
Dundee  about  the  year  1465.  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  native  town,  and 
completed  his  education  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Montaign,  where  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Erasmus.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  was  induced 
to  resign  his  academical  appointment,  and  to  be- 
come principal  of  the  new  seminary.  He  was  also 
appointed  Canon  of  Aberdeen  and  Rector  of  Tyric, 
in  the  same  county;  and  in  1527,  the  year  of  the 
publication  of  his  history,  James  V.  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds,  which  appa- 
rently was  doubled  two  years  later.  In  1528,  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  voted  him  a  present  of  a 


ton  of  wine  when  the 


wines  should  arrive,  or, 


according  to  his  option,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
Scots,    to  help  to  buy  him  bonnets." 

The  earliest  publication  of  Boece,  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,"  appeared  in  1522.  His 
most  famous  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Scots,"  was 
published  five  years  later.  Though  by  no  means 
faultless  as  a  specimen  of  Latinity,  it  displays  a 
considerable  degree  of  elegance,  and  speedily  ac- 
quired a  reputation  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
retain.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  clothe 
the  rude  chronicles  of  his  native  land  in  a  classical 
dress,  and  to  embellish  the  meagre  lists  of  its  kings 
with  what  he  considered  suitable  characters  and 
actions,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  facts. 
According  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  put  Fordun's 
tales  "  into  the  form  of  an  history,  and  pieced 
them  oat  with  a  very  good  invention — that  part  in 
which  he  chiefly  excelled."  He  professes  to  have 
found  in  the  Monastery  of  Icolmkill  the  works  of 
certain  Scottish  historians,  among  others,  of  Vere- 
mundus,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Cornelius 
Campbell, — who,  according  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
never  existed,  except  in  Boece's  fertile  imagination. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  not  a  single  vestige  of 
their  writings  is  now  to  be  found ;  and  his  work, 
once  so  much  admired,  is  now  remembered  only  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  wildest  of  the  fables  which 
used  to  be  authoritatively  received  as  constituting 
the  earliest  section  of  the  annals  of  Scotland.  It 
would  be  injustice,  however,  to  the  author  to  pass 
unnoticed  his  ardent  patriotism  and  his  lovo  of 
freedom,  by  which  he  was  honourably  distinguished, 
at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  his  contempo- 
raries professed  the  most  slavish  maxims  of  sub- 
mission. The  reproach  which  the  advocates  of 
absolute  authority  have  levelled  at  him  redounds 
highly  to  his  honour— that  his  principles  of  polity 


were  no  better  than  those  of  Buchanan.*  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Maitland,  that  "  in  form- 
ing a  final  estimate  of  the  literary  character  of 
Boece  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  w  hen  scholar- 
craft — in  this  country  at  least — was  rare,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  contributed  by  reviving  ancient  learn- 
ing to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages ;  and 
that  while  the  history  of  his  country  existed  only 
in  the  rude  pages  of  the  chroniclers  who  preceded 
him,  or  in  the  fading  records  of  oral  tradition,  ho 
embodied  it  in  narrative  so  interesting,  and  lan- 
guage so  beautiful,  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  more 
refined  age."t 

Boece  appears  to  have  died  at  Aberdeen  in  1536, 
when  he  must  have  attained  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten. 

Boece's  "History  of  Scotland"  was  translated 
into  the  Scottish  language  by  John  John  g,,^,,^,, 
BELLENDEN,  Archdeacon  of  Moray,  1 
a  favourite  of  James  V.  \  This  translation  was 
published  in  1536,  and  constitutes  the  earliest  ex- 
isting specimen  of  Scottish  literary  prose.  Though 
somewhat  free,  it  affords  evidence  of  highly  com- 
petent scholarship,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
fluency  and  neatness  of  its  style,  and  the  variety 
and  occasional  felicity  of  its  phraseology.  Belleu- 
den  also  executed  a  translation  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Livy,  and  is  reported  by  Bale  to  havo 
written  a  treatise,  "De  Liters  Pythagoras."  His 
translations  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  tho 
king,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  £114 
from  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  gift  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Moray.  Ho  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Canon  of  Ross,  and  received  a  grant  for 
two  years  of  the  forfeited  emoluments  of  two 
clcrirvmcn  who  were  convicted  of  treason.  But 
though  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  a  friend  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  Bellenden,  iu  his  poetical 
epistle  subjoined  to  his  version  of  Boece's  history, 
expresses  himself  in  a  strain  of  manly  freedom 
highly  creditable  to  his  independence  and  public 
spirit,  and  depicts  in  bold  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  distinction  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  and 
the  miseries  to  which  wicked  princes  have  gene- 
rally been  exposed. 

The  principal  of  St.  Salvatoi's  College,  St.  An- 
drew's, at  this  period,  was  John    .  .  . 

»,       '         w   r        '   .  John  Major. 

Major,  or  Mair,  the  instructor 

of  Buchanan  and  Knox,  and  c  no  of  the  most 
vigorous  thinkers  of  his  time.  He  was  educated 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  and  for  sonic 
time  held  the  situation  of  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  "  In  that  situation,"  says  Dr. 
M'Crie,  "  he  acquired  a  more  liberal  habit  of  think- 
ing and  expressing  himself  on  certain  subjects 
than  was  yet  to  be  met  with  in  his  native  country, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  imbibed 
the  sentiments  concerning  ecclesiastical  polity 
maintained  by  John  Gerson  and  Peter  D'Ailly, 

•  Irvinfr'i  Literar}-  Scotchmen  of  tho  Last  Four  Cen- 
turies, vol.  i  p.  b. 

t  Maitland's  Biographical  Introduction  to  Bellenden, 
r.  xxxv.  J.  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  628. 
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who  so  ably  defended  tlio  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
against  the  arguments  for  the  uncontrollable 
authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Ho  taught 
that  a  general  council  was  superior  to  the  Pope, 
and  might  judge,  rebuke,  restrain,  and  oven  depose 
him  from  his  dignity  ;  denied  the  temporal  supre- 
macy of  the  Uittliop  of  Home,  and  hia  right  to  in- 
augurate or  dethrone  princes?  maintained  that 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  even  papal  excommuni- 
cations, had  no  force  if  pronounced  on  irrelevant 
or  invalid  grounds.  He  held  that  tithes  were  not 
of  divine  right,  but  merely  of  human  appointment ; 
censured  the  avarice,  ambition,  and  secular  pomp 
of  the  court  of  Home,  and  of  the  episcopal  order ; 
was  no  ■warm  friend  of  the  regular  clergy ;  and 
advised  the  reduction  of  monasteries  and  holidays.* 
"  His  opinions  respecting  civil  government  were 
analogous  to  those  which  ho  held  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical polity.  He  taught  that  the  authority  of 
kings  and  princes  was  originally  derived  from  tho 
people ;  that  the  former  are  not  superior  to  tho 
latter  collectively  considered ;  that  if  rulers  become 
tyrannical,  or  employ  their  power  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  suhjects,  they  may  lawfully  be  con- 
trolled by  them,  and,  proving  incorrigible,  may  be 
deposed  by  the  community  as  the  superior  power  j 
and  that  tyrants  may  be  judicially  proceeded 
against,  even  to  capital  punishment."  t 

Major's  "  History  of  the  Nation  of  the  Scots"  is 
a  work  of  no  great  merit  j  but  his  metaphysical 
writings,  though  now  utterly  neglected,  like  others 
of  their  time  and  kind,  fully  vindicate  the  fame 
which  he  enjoyed  as  one  of  tho  most  acute  and 
original  teachers  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  many  of  the  questions  which  he  discusses  aro 
trifling  and  useless,  and  that  his  style  is  remarkably 
harsh  and  inelegant. 

The  first  original  work  in  Scottish  prose  was 
The  Comi.lavnt  published  at  St,  Andrew's,  in  1548, 
of  Scotland,  by  an  unknown  author;  it  is  en- 
titled "  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  and  consists  of 
a  meditation  on  tho  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  vices  of  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  work,  of  which  an  analysis  has  already 
been  given,  J  is  enlivened  by  a  great  deal  of  quaint 
fancy,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  minute  illustration  of  manners  and  customs  in 
which  it  abounds.  The  difference  between  the 
language  of  thiB  treatise,  and  that  employed  by 
contemporary  English  writers,  is  very  marked. 

Radically  identical  with  that  which  was  spoken  in 
the  south,  the  Scottish  language  had  by  this  time 
assumed  decisively  tho  character  of  a  separate 
dialect.  It  retained  much  more  of  tho  antique 
than  the  English  did,  because  it  had  not  received 
nearly  so  thorough  a  development  in  literature, 

•  These  sentiments  arc  collected  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  Third  l!'*>k  of  the  Muster  »f  Sentences,  nml  from 
his  Exposition  »(  Matthew's  (ioatiel :  printed  in  Lutiii,  at 
Paris— the  fanner,  anno.  1.117  ;  luo  latter,  anno.  151 S. 

t  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  p. 

I  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  637-511. 


and  wanted  especially  the  cultivation  which  would 
have  been  given  by  a  free  uso  of  literary  prose. 
It  had  also  contracted,  through  the  provincial  isola- 
tion of  the  country,  many  peculiarities  which  were 
neither  old  Saxon  nor  modern  English  ;  and  those 
were  now  receiving  continual  accessions."  •  The 
following  extract  from  this  curious  work,  in  the 
original  spelling,  may  serve  to  show  the  state  of 
the  Scottish  language  at  thiB  period,  as  well  as  to 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  characteristic  provincial 
words  and  phrases  with  which  the  work  abounds  : — 
"  There  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammaschc  f 
foulis  and  of  bystis  that  made  gritc  beir.J  quhilk 
past  beside  burn  is  and  boggis  on  green  bankis  to 
seek  their  sustentation.    Their  brutal  sound  did 
redond  to  the  high  sky  is,  quhil  the  deep  hou§ 
cauernis  of  cleuchis||  and  rotche  craggis  ansuert 
vitht  one  high  note  of  that  same  sound  as  thay 
beystis  had  blauen.   It  aperit  bo  presumyng  and 
prcsuposing,  that  blaberand  eccho  had  been  hid  in 
ane  hou  hole,  cryand  hyr  half  ansueir,  quhen  Nar- 
cissus rycht  soriy  socht  for  his  saruandis,  quhen 
he  was  in  ane  forrcst,  far  fro-  ony  folk  is,  and  there 
efter  for  love  of  eccho  he  drounit  in  ane  drau  vcl. 
Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic  bcir, 
find  of  the  dyn  that  tho  foulis  did,  thcr  syndry 
soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  For 
fyrst  furtht  on  the  fresche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid 
noyis  vitht  mony  loud  loa.    Baytht  horse  and 
meyris  did  fast  nee,  and  the  folis  nockyr.  Tho 
bullis  began  to  bullir,  quhen  the  schicp  began  to 
blait,  because  the  calfis  began  till  mo,  quhen  the 
doggis  bcrkit.    Than  the  6uyno  began  to  quhryne, 
quhen  thai  herd  tho  asse  rair,  quhilk  gartf  the 
hennis  kekkyl,  quhen  the  cokis  creu.    The  chekyna 
began  to  pen  when  the  gled  quhissillit.    The  fox 
follouit  the  fed  geise  and  gart  them  cry  claik. 
The  gayslingis  cryit  quhilk,  quhilk,  and  the  dukis 
cryit  quaik.    The  ropeen  of  tho  rauynis  gart  tho 
eras'*  crope.  The hudditcrauis cryit varrok,  varrok, 
quhen  the  saunnis  ft  murnit,  because  the  gray  goul 
mau  pronosticat  ane  storme.    The  turtil  began 
for  to  greit,  quhen  tho  cuschct  zoulit.    The  titlene 
followit  the  goilk.Jt  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk,  guk. 
The  dou§§  croutit  hyr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik 
sorrou.    ltobeen  and  tho  litil  oran    vor  homely  in 
vyntir.    The  jargolyno  of  tho  suullou  gart  the  jay 
angil,^]«.|  than  the  merveis***  maid  myrtht,  for  to 
mok  the  merle.ftt   The  leverok  \\\  maid  melody 
up  hie  in  the  .vkj  is.    Tho  nychtingal  al  the  nycht 
gangsucit  notis.   The  tuechitis§§§  cryit  thcuis  nek, 
quhen  the  piettis  clattrit.    The  garruling  of  the 
stirlene  gart  the  sparrou  cheip.    The  lyntquhit 
sang  counterpoint  quhen  the  oszil  zclpit.  The  grcno 
serene  sang  sueit,  quhen  the  gold  spynk  chant  it. 
The  redo  schank|[|  !l  cryit  my  fut,  my  fut,  and  the 


•  Spalding'*  Hiotory  of  English  Literature. 

Singing  (Fr.  rntuagt). 

A  shrill  noi^c.  k  IIoHow. 

C loughs,  deep  valleys,  or  ravine*  in  the  hill*. 
IT  Forced,  caused.     "••  Crows.  if  Swans. 

*l  Cuckoo.  }J  Dove.  |)|  Wren. 

SI  J»nAc  Thrush.         t-ff  Blackbird. 

JU  Lark.  M  Lapwing.,        lihli  Ficld/Wre. 
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oxco*  cry  it  tueit.  The  herrona  gaif  ane  vyild 
skrech  as  the  kyl  t  hed  bene  in  fyir.quhilk  gart  the 
quhapia  {  for  flcvitnes  fle  far  ha  hame." 

Compare  wkh  this  tho  following  description  of 
the  "  New  Manncris  and  tho  Auld  of  Seottis,"  ex- 
tracted from  Bellcnden's  translation  of  Boece'a 
history,  published  in  1630 : — 

"  Our  eldaris  howbeit  thay  war  richt  virtewis 
baith  in  weir  and  peace,  war  maist  exercit  with 
temperance ;  for  it  is  the  fontanc  of  all  virtew. 
Thay  di«junit§  airly  in  tho  morning,  with  smal  re- 
fectioun,  and  sustenit  thair  liffis  thairwith  quhi!  || 
the  time  of  sowpcr ;  throw  quhilk  thair  stomok 
was  nevir  surfetly  chargit,  to  empescho  thaim  of 
uthir  besinea.  At  the  aowpar  thay  war  mair  large  j 
howbeit  thay  had  hot  ano  coura.   Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  rawj  for  tho  saup  ia  maist 
nurisand  in  that  maner.    AH  dronkatis,  glutonis, 
and  consumers  of  vit  talis,  mair  nor  was  neecssar 
to  the  sustentation  of  men,  war  tanc,  and  first 
tommandit  to  swelly  thair  fowth^j  of  quhat  drink 
thay  plesit,  and  incontinent  thairefter  was  drownit 
in  ane  fresche  rever.  •  •  •  Now  I  belief  none  hes 
sic  eloquence,  nor  fouth  of  langage,  that  can  suf- 
ficientiie  declare,  how  for  we,  in  thir  present  dayis, 
ar  different  fra  the  virtew  and  temperance  of  our 
eldaria.    For  quhare  our  eldaris  had  sobriete,  we 
hare  ebrictc  and  dronkines ;  quhare  thay  had 
plente  with  sufficencc,  we  havo  immoderat  cursis 
[courses]  with  superfluite;  as  he  war  maist  noble 
and  honest,  that  culd  devorc  and  swelly  maist; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  serchis  sa  mony  deli  gat 
courais,  that  thay  piovoke  the  stomok  to  rcssnve 
mair  than  it  may  sufficientlie  degest.    And  nocht 
allenarlie**  may  surfet  dennar  and  sow  per  suffice 
us,  above  the  temperance  of  oure  eldaris,  hot  als  to 
continew  our  schamefull  and  immoderit  Toracito 
with  dublc  dennaris  and  sowparis.    Na  fishe  in  the 
se,  nor  foul  in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  may 
hare  rest,  but  socht  heir  and  thair,  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  appetit  of  glntonis.    Nocht  allenarly  ar 
winis  socht  in  France,  hot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and 
Grece;  and,  sumtime,  baith  Aphrik,  and  Asia 
socht,  for  new  dclicius  metis  and  winis,  to  the 
samin  effect.    Thus  is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht, 
that  all  manor  of  droggis  and  electuaris,  that  may 
nuris  the  lust  and  insolence  of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in 
Scotland,  with  maist  snmptuus  price,  to  na  les 
daroroagc  than  perdition  of  the  pepill  thereof:  for, 
throw  the  immoderat  gluttony,  our  wit  and  reason 
ar  sa  blindit  within  the  presoun  of  the  body,  that 
it  may  havo  no  knawledge  of  hevinly  thingis  ;  for 
the  body  is  involvit  with  sic  clowdisof  fatnes,  that, 
howbeit  it  bo  of  gud  complexionn  be  nature,  it  is 
sa  opprest  with  auperfleu  metis  and  drinkis,  that 
it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yitouirft  the  self;  but, 
confessand  the  self  vincost,  gevis  place  to  all  in- 
firmiteis,  quhill  it  be  miserably  destioyit." 

Long  before  this  period,  a  considerable  number 
of  Scotchmen  held  situations  in  tho  continental 

•  Small  hcilgc-sporrow.        f  Kiln.         J  Curlews. 

L Breakfasted.  ||  Until.  f  Full  quantity,  or  fill. 
'  2»ot  only.  ft  Oversee,  rule. 


universities,  and  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  talent  and  learning.  But  tho  disturbed  state 
of  Scotland  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the 
insecurity,  the  poverty,  and  want  of  employment, 
which  they  had  to  encounter  at  home,  as  well  as  tho 
adventurous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  their  nation, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  expatriated  Scotch- 
men, who,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  to  he  found  teaching  science  and 
philosophy  in  every  school  of  Kurope.  "  The 
number  of  Scotchmen,"  soys  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  who 
taught  in  these  seminaries  was  great.  They  were 
to  be  found  in  all  the  universities  and  colleges;  in 
several  of  them  they  held  the  honourable  situation 
of  principal,  and  in  others  they  amounted  to  a  third 
part  of  the  profesj ors."  *  The  learned  men  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  were  expelled 
from  their  native  land  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  tenets,  and  tho  stem  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  ejected  by  James  VI.,  equally  found 
shelter  and  employment  in  the  continental  seats  of 
learning. f  Tho  samo  period  which  saw  these 
learned  Scotchmen,  Wilson,  Scrymgeour,  and  the 
elder  Barclay,  received  among  tho  foremost  scholars 
of  Kurope,  witnessed  three  of  their  countrymen 
occupying  professional  chairs  at  Sedan,  and  two, 
if  not  three,  at  Leyden,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  accomplished  John  Cameron  left  Glasgow, 
sojourned  successively  at  Rcrgerac,  Sedan,  Paris, 
Rourdcaux,  Geneva,  Heidelberg,  Saumur,  and  Mont- 
auban,  there  to  rest  at  last,  everywhere  delivering 
his  learned  prelections  to  admiring  audiences. 
Thomas  Dempster,  the  type  of  this  class,  a  man  of 
vast  learning  and  proved  ability,  held  office  at  dif- 
|  ferent  times  in  various  colleges  in  Eugim.d,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy;  and  in  the  course  of  his  strange 
adventures  met  with  four  learned  Scotchmen  nt 
Lonvain,  and  a  Scotch  doctor  at  Toumay.  He 
also  speaks  of  a  Scotch  regent  at  tho  College  of 
Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  of  two  Scotch  professor* 
at  Montpcllicr.f 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  adven- 
turous scholars  was  Florence  Fl^mire 
Wilson,  better  known  by  his  Vil^.n. 
Latinized  name  of  Florcntinus  Volusenus.  He  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  tho  Lossic,  near  the  town 
of  Elgin,  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  received  a  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  subse- 
quently proiweuted  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  whero  he  acted  for  somo  time  as  tutor  to  a 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1534  ho  set  out 
for  Rome,  in  tho  train  of  Jean  du  Rellay,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  pro- 
ceeding further  than  Avignon.  In  addition  to  his 
bodily  malady,  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty, 

•  Life  of  Mclvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

t  There  was  a  class  of  continental  universities  where  no 
"  rest "  wan  in  use  ;  and  in  Italy  equally  the  !<h"lnr 
wn.i  encouraged  to  tene.-i  in  his  peculiar  province,  without 
,  exclusion  of  creed  or  country. — (Sir  W.  Hamilton's  l»is- 
I  elision*  on  Puiloiwphv,  p.  3.W ;  Preface  to  the  Kecords  of 
I  the  University  and  lung  s  College,  Aberdeen,  p.  81.) 
I     :  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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as  his  fundi!  were  now  exhausted;  hut  in  this 
extremity  he  fortunately  learned  that  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Sadoleto, 
was  anxious  to  find  some  properly  qualified  person 
to  teach  the  public  school  of  Carpentras,  a  town  of 
France  in  tho  department  of  Yuucluse.  He  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  episcopal  residence, 
where  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  his 
extensive  literary  acquirements,  procured  him  a 
most  favourable  reception.  The  following  letter 
from  the  cardinal  to  his  nephew,  Paolo  Sadoleto, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  first  inter- 
view, and  communicates  several  particulars  of 
Wilson's  life. 

"  Four  days  ago  I  had  by  chance  gone  into  my 
library  when  already  night,  and  was  turning  over 
some  books  very  diligently,  when  my  chamberlain 
announced  there  was  some  one  who  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  I  inquire,  Who  is  he  ?  A  person 
in  a  gown,  was  tho  answer.  1  order  him  to  be 
admitted.  Ho  comes  in.  I  ask  what  he  may 
want,  that  he  should  come  to  mo  at  such  an  hour? 
(For  I  was  anxious  to  get  quit  of  the  man  speedily, 
and  return  to  my  studies.)  Then  he,  having  entered 
on  his  introductory  matter  in  very  humble  terms, 
conversed  with  such  propriety,  correctness,  and 
modesty,  as  to  produce  in  me  a  desire  to  question 
him  particularly,  and  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  So,  having  shut  my  book 
and  turned  round  to  him,  I  began  my  queries — of 
what  country  he  might  be,  what  was  his  profession, 
and  for  what  purpose  he  came  into  this  neighbour- 
hood ?  Upon  which  he  replies,  •  I  am  a  Scot.' 
•  What,'  say  I,  '  do  you  come  from  that  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  ?'— '  Even  so,'  said  he.—'  Where 
then  have  you  studied  the  liberal  sciences?'  (Which 
question  I  put  to  him  because  his  discourse  savoured 
of  genius  and  elegant  Latinity.) — '  I  applied  my- 
self to  philosophical  pursuits,'  said  he,  '  first  in  my 
own  country  during  many  years;  afterwards  I 
studied  at  Paris,  and  had  there  under  my  tuition  a 
brother's  son  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.*  Subse- 
quently, when  the  uncle's  death  occasioned  the  lad 
to  be  taken  from  me,  I  betook  myself  to  Monseigneur 
du  Ikllay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  was  about  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome,  had  not  a  severe  illness  sepa- 
rated me  from  him  on  our  journey.' — *  What,  then, 
do  you  look  for  here?'  was  my  question. — '  In  the 
first  place,'  said  he,  'a  longing  to  come  and  sec  you, 
which  I  mainly  desired,  urged  me  hither;  then,  as 
it  had  been  told  me  at  Avignon,  you  were  in  want 
of  some  one  to  teach  in  your  city-school,  I  thought 
of  offering  myself  to  you,  in  case  I  should  be  fit  for 
the  undertaking :  not  being  indeed  so  desirous  of 
the  office  as  anxious  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
you ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  understood  that 
whatever  function  I  might  enter  upon  near  your 
person  by  your  direction,  or  at  your  request, 
would  redound  to  my  praise.' 

"  What  think  you  now  ?    So  much  did  he  please 
me,  that  very  early  next  morning  1  would  send  for 
Gloccuus.thc  magistrate,  and  forllclia.  I  explained 
•  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey. 


I  to  them  my  expectations  of  the  man,  and  related 
everything  in  regard  to  him  that  had  so  highly 
gratified  me  ;  for  assuredly  they  had  little  chance  of 
finding,  in  any  native  of  Italy,  this  man's  modesty, 
prudence,  and  propriety  of  address  and  appear- 
ance." 

With  the  view  of  making  farther  proof  of  tho 
attainments  of  his  visitor,  the  cardinal  invited  the 
chief  magistrates  and  several  learned  men  to  meet 
him  at  dinner.  After  the  entertainment,  various 
subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy  weio 
discussed  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  and 
Wilson  displayed  so  much  modesty,  as  well  as 
knowledge,  that  all  were  charmed  with  him,  and 
he  was  immediately  appointed  master  of  Carpentras 
School,  with  an  annual  salary  of  seventy  crowns. 
Sadoleto,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  expresses 
himself  much  gratified  to  find  that  his  new  friend 
was  qualified  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  Greek 
language.* 

The  accomplished  scholar,  thus  highly  com- 
mended, appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Carpentras  in  the  month  of  November,  1535;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  remained  there  till  154G. 
His  earliest  publication  was  a  theological  tract, 
printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1539.  Conrad  Gesner 
mentions  that  he  met  him  in  that  city  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  and  expresses  great  hopes  of 
the  benefits  which  his  learning  would  confer  on 
the  Btudious.  In  1543,  Wilson  published  the 
Latin  "  Dialogue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,"  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  This  treatise  has 
always  been  admired,  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  classical  studios,  for  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
its  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  extensive  learn- 
ing and  philosophic  genius  which  it  displays.  In 
easy,  graceful  Latinity  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  not  inferior  to  the  writings  of  his  more  cele- 
brated friend  Buchanan.  In  the  year  1546,  Wil- 
son formed  the  resolution  of  returning  to  his  native 
country;  and,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Sadoleto,  wo  learn  that  ho  had  written  asking 
the  cardinal's  advice  respecting  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  religious  dissensions  which 
at  that  time  distracted  Scotland.  Dr.  Irving  is  of 
opinion  that  Wilson  *'  cherished  no  violent  anti- 
pathy towards  the  cause  of  tho  Reformation.  The 
increasing  defection  from  the  popish  Church  he 
imputes  in  terms  sufficiently  plain  to  the  pride, 
luxury,  and  negligence  of  the  prelates ;  and  three  of 
the  Italian  reformers,  Martyr,  Ochino,  and  Lacisio, 
ho  mentions  not  merely  without  censure,  but  even 
with  undissemblcd  approbation.  If  he  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  he  would  formally 
have  renounced  the  gross  errors  and  superstitions 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  had  been  educated."  t 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach  his  native  land : 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  at  Yicnne,  in  Duuphiny,  about  the  close  of  the 
year  151G.    Bartholomew  Aneau,  to  whom  he  was 

*  Miscellany  of  the  Bnnnatvnc  Club,  vol.  i  pp.  328,  329. 
t  Irviog's  Literary  Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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personally  known,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Wil- 
son's manners,  as  well  as  of  his  virtues;  and  com- 
mends him  for  his  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  his  knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  classical 
languages  of  antiquity,  but  also  of  the  modern 
tongues — French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  which  he 
had  acquired,  he  adds,  by  a  residence  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  spoken.*  And  Buchanan 
has  commemorated  his  excellences  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines : — 

"  Hie  Minis,  Volus*!!*,  j.vc»  rliari**imc,  ripnrn 
Ad  Khodiint,  terra  quntn  procul  ix  pntrin  ! 

meruit  virtu*  tua,  terra  qntc  foret  altrix 
Yirtutuiu,  ut  cincrcs  condcrct  Uln  tuos." 

The  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the  northern  Rcfor- 
John  Knox  ™*tion  must  not  be  omitted  in  the 
°  °  '  roll  of  learned  Scotchmen  who 
flourished  at  this  period.  The  true  eminence  of 
this  great  man,  however,  lies  in  a  different  field, 
and  his  mind  was  steadfastly  fixed  on  objects  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  cither  learning  or  lite- 
rary fame.  He  did  not  view  this  as  the  sphere  in 
which  he  waa  called  to  labour.  "  That  I  did  not 
in  writing  communicate  my  judgment  upon  the 
Scriptures,"  says  he,  '*  I  have  ever  thought  myself 
to  have  most  just  reason.  For  considering  myself 
rather  called  of  my  God  to  iustruct  the  ignorant, 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  confirm  the  weak,  and 
rebuke  the  proud,  by  tongue  and  lively  voice,  in 
these  most  corrupt  days,  than  to  compose  books 
for  the  age  to  come  (seeing  that  so  much  is  written, 
and  by  men  of  the  most  singular  erudition,  and 
yet  so  little  well-observed),  I  decreed  to  contain 
myself  within  the  bounds  of  that  vocation  where- 
unto  I  found  myself  especially  called."  j  The  life 
of  Knox  is  written  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  as  the  leading  events  of  it  have  already  been 
related,  they  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  With 
regard  to  his  writings,  he  published  only  one  of 
the  many  sermons  preached  by  him  during  his 
ministry,  and  that  was  extorted  from  him  by 
peculiar  circumstances.  "  It  affords,"  says  lm  bio- 
grapher, "  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  talents, 
and  shows  that  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  writing, 
he  was  qualified  for  excelling  in  that  department. 
He  had  a  ready  command  of  language,  and  expressed 
himself  with  great  perspicuity,  animation,  and 
force.  Though  he  despised  the  tinsel  of  rhetoric, 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  that  art ; 
and  when  he  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  polish 
his  style,  wrote  with  propriety,  and  even  with 
elegance."  J  In  1557,  ho  published  at  Geneva  his 
famous  treatise  entitled,  "The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Wo- 
mcu,"  directed  principally  against  Mary  of  England 
and  the  queen-regent  of  Scotland.  The  principal 
proposition  of  the  work  ia  thus  stated  in  the  first 
sentence :  "  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule, 
superiority,  dominion,  or  empire  above  any  realm, 

•  Les  Emblorncs  de  Seigneur  Andre  Alciat  de  nouneau 
tratihlatrz  en  r'rniiqou,  &c,  Lvmis,  1519;  Jlucellimy  of 
the  ltannatjne  Club,  vol.  i.  p.  3J0. 

t  1'rrf.tce  to  his  Sermon. 

%  life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 
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nation,  or  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to 
God,  a  thing  most  contrarious  to  his  revealed  will 
and  approved  ordinance;  and,  finally,  it  is  the 
subversion  of  all  equity  and  justice."  But  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  as  an  author  is 
"  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
within  the  Realm  of  Scotland,"  printed  after  his 
death.  As  it  was  composed  at  intervals,  amid 
the  confusion  of  intestine  strife,  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  busy  life,  it  is  undigested,  almost 
fragmentary,  altogether  without  method;  and  it 
has  none  of  the  calm,  philosophic  discrimination 
which  holds  the  balance  fairly  between  rival 
parties.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  from  the 
author's  access  to  the  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  his  remarkable  power  and  skill  in  narrat- 
ing events  and  delineating  characters,  the  work 
still  maintains  its  value  as  the  source  from  which 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings during  the  eventful  era  of  the  Reformation  is 
derived.  Although  it  ia  the  production  of  a  zealous 
partizan,  who  was  himself  a  chief  mover  and  main 
actor  in  the  events  which  he  has  narrated,  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  has  in  the  main  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  later  historians. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  this  celebrated  work,  we  may 
give  tho  following  characteristic  description  of  the 
tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  St.  Gilcs's-dny,  1558  : — 

"  Yet  would  not  the  priests  and  friars  cease  to 
have  that  great  solemnity  and  manifest  abomina- 
tion which  they  accustomably  had  upon  Saint 
Giles's-day : — to  wit,  they  would  have  that  idol 
borne,  and  therefore  was  all  preparation  necessary 
duly  made.  A  marmoset  idol  was  borrowed  from 
the  Gray  friars  (a  silver  piece  of  James  Carmichael 
was  laid  in  pledge).  It  wos  fixed  with  iron  nails 
upon  a  barrow,  called  their  fertour.  There  as- 
sembled priests,  friars,  canons,  and  rotten  papists, 
with  tabours  and  trumpets,  banners  and  bagpipes  ; 
and  who  was  there  to  lead  the  ring  but  the  queen- 
regent  herself,  with  all  her  shavelings,  for  honour 
of  that  feast !  West  about  goes  it,  and  comes 
down  the  High  Street  and  down  to  the  Canon- 
cross.  The  queen-regent  dined  that  day  in  Sandic 
Carpetyne's  house,  betwixt  the  Bows,  and  so,  when 
the  idol  returned  back  again,  she  left  it  and  went 
in  to  her  dinner.  The  hearts  of  the  brethren  were 
wondrously  inflamed,  and,  seeing  such  abomination 
so  maintained,  were  decreed  to  be  revenged.  They 
were  divided  into  several  companies,  whereof  not 
one  knew  of  another.  There  were  some  tempo- 
risers  that  day,  who,  fearing  the  chance  to  be  done 
as  it  fell,  laboured  to  stay  the  brethren.  But  that 
could  not  be,  for  immediately  after  that  the  queen 
was  entered  in  tho  lodging,  some  of  those  that 
were  of  the  enterprise  drew  nigh  to  the  idol,  as 
willing  to  help  to  bear  him;  and,  getting  the 
fertour  upon  their  shoulders,  began  to  shudder, 
thinking  that  thereby  the  idol  should  have  fallen. 
But  that  was  provided  and  prevented  by  the  iron 
nails,  ns  we  have  said;  and  so  began  one  to  cry, 
'Down  with  the  idol!  down  with  it!'  and  so 
without  delay  it  was  pulled  down.   Some  brag 
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made  the  priests'  patrons  at  the  first,  but  when 
they  saw  the  feebleness  of  their  god— for  one  look 
him  by  the  heels,  and  dashing  his  head  to  the 
causeway,  left  Dagon  without  head  or  hands,  and 
said,  *  Fy  upon  thee,  thou  young  Saint  Giles, 
thy  father  would  have  tarried  four  such ! ' — this 
considered,  wc  say,  the  priests  and  friars  fled  faster 
than  they  did  at  Pinkio  Cleuch.  There  might 
have  been  seen  so  sudden  a  fray  as  seldom  has 
been  seen  among  that  sort  of  men  within  this 
realm  ;  for  down  goes  the  cross ;  off  goes  the  sur- 
plice; round  caps  corner  with  the  crowns.  The 
Gray  friars  gaped ;  the  Black  friars  blew  5  the 
priests  panted  ;  for  such  a  sudden  fray  camo  never 
among  the  generation  of  Antichrist  within  this 
realm  before.  By  chance  there  lay  upon  a  stair  a 
merry  Englishman,  and  seeing  the  discomfiture  to 
be  without  blood,  thought  he  would  add  some 
merrincss  to  the  matter,  and  so  he  cried  over  a 
Btair,  '  Fy  upon  you,  whoresons,  why  have  you 
broken  order?  Down  tho  street  ye  passed  in 
array,  and  with  great  mirth.  "Why  flee  ye,  vil- 
lains, now  without  order  ?  Turn  and  strike  every 
one  a  stroke  for  the  honour  of  his  god!  Fy, 
cowards,  fy!  ye  shall  never  bo  judged  worthy  of 
your  wages  again  ! '  But  exhortations  were  then 
unprofitable,  for  after  that  Bel  had  broken  his 
neck  there  was  no  comfort  to  his  confused  army. 

"  The  queen-regent  laid  up  this  amongst  her 
other  mementoes,  till  that  she  might  have  seen  the 
timo  proper  to  havo  revenged  it.  Search  was 
made  for  the  doers,  but  none  could  be  depreheuded, 
for  the  brethren  assembled  themselves  in  such  sort, 
in  companies,  singing  psalms  and  praising  God, 
that  the  proudest  of  tho  enemies  were  astonied." 

It  must  bo  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  style  of  Knox  and  the  ver- 
nacular language  employed  by  his  contemporaries. 
The  Reformer,  during  his  residence  in  England, 
had  acquired  the  English  orthography  and  mode 
of  expression.  Hence  one  of  his  controversial 
opponents  attacked  his  style  as  being  affectedly  and 
unpntriolicnlly  English."  "  Gif  ye,"  says  Ninian 
YY  inzet,  "  throw  curiositie  of  novationis  hes  forzet 
our  auld  plane  Scottis,  quhelk  zour  mother  lernit 
zow  in  tymcs  cuming,  I  sail  wrytt  to  zow  my 
mynd  in  Latin,  for  I  am  nocht  acquyntit  with 
zour  Southeroun." * 

Besides  various  letters  and  other  publications 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  Knox,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  published  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  Reformed  religion,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
written  by  a  Scotch  Jesuit  called  Tyrie.  "His 
practical  treatises,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  arc  among 
tho  least  known,  but  most  valuable  of  his  writings. 
In  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and  in  power  of 
utterance,  they  are  superior  to  any  works  of  the 
same  kind  which  appeared  in  that  age.  The 
thoughts  are  often  original,  and  always  expressed 
in  a  style  of  originality  possessing  great  dignity 
and  strength,  without  affectation  or  extravagance. 
His  defence  of  predestination,  the  only  theological 
•  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  i>.  277  (note). 


treatise  of  any  size  which  was  published  by  him, 
is  written  with  perspicuity,  and  discovers  his  con- 
troversial acutenes-s,  with  becoming  caution,  in 
handling  that  question."  * 

George  Buchanan,  the  fellow-student  and 
friend  of  Knox,  but  less  deeply  George 
immersed  in  the  political  and  cc-  Buchanan, 
clesiastical  struggles  of  this  period,  found  time  to 
earn  for  himself  an  imperishable  reputation,  both 
as  a  writer  of  prose,  and  as  the  best  Latin  poet  of 
his  age.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  by  a  compe- 
tent authority,  f  that  since  the  fall  of  Rome  there 
has  hardly  been  any  one  who  has  written  Latin 
with  an  excellence  so  complete  and  uniform  ;  and 
he  is  admitted,  even  by  those  who  most  keenly 
dislike  his  opinions,  to  have  been  not  only  a  man 
of  eminent  and  versatile  genius,  but  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  correct  classical  scholars  that  ever 
appeared  in  Christendom.  Ho  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1006,  at  a  farmhouse  called 
the  Moss,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Killearn,  and 
county  of  Stirling.  He  was  educated  both  at  Paris 
and  St.  Andrew's ;  and,  during  the  prosecution  of 
bis  studies,  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the 
privations  of  poverty.  In  1529  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  tho  College  of  St.  Barbe,  where  he 
taught  grammar  for  about  three  years.  He  next 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
the  young  Earl  of  Cassillis,  "  a  youth  of  the  most 
promising  talents,  and  of  an  excellent  disposition  ; " 
and,  after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  France,  they 
both  returned  to  Scotland.  Buchanan  had  by  this 
timo  adopted  tho  tenets  of  the  Reformers,  and 
while  residing  at  the  seat  of  his  pupil,  in  Ayrshire, 
he  composed  a  little  poem  called  "  Somnium,"  in 
which  he  denounced  the  impudence  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Franciscan  friars,  and  expressed  his  own 
dislike  of  a  monastic  life.  This  satire  rendered 
him  extremely  obnoxious  to  tho  ecclesiastics,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  proved  any  barrier  to  the 
royal  favour,  for  about  this  period  James  V.  ap- 
pointed him  tutor  to  one  of  his  natural  sons,  who 
bore  his  own  name,  and  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  confounded  with  the  celebrated  James 
Stewart,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of  Moray 
and  Regent  of  Scotland.  The  Franciscans  were 
naturally  indignant  at  the  promotion  of  the 
person  who  had  so  severely  satirised  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  undermine  his  influence  by  repre- 
senting him  to  the  king  as  a  heretic  and  a  man  of 
depraved  morals.  James,  however,  was  well  aware 
of  tho  real  character  of  the  friars,  and,  at  this  period 
of  his  reign,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  lend 
himself  to  the  promotion  of  their  views.  He  there- 
fore commanded  the  poet  to  renew  his  attack  on 
his  clerical  enemies.  Buchanan  accordingly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  composition  of  the  poem  entitled 
"  Franciscanus," — one  of  tho  most  biting  satires 
ever  wi-itten,  and  which  rendered  him  ever  after 
the  object  of  the  implacable  hatted  of  the  popish 
clergy.     At   the  beginning  of  1539,  a  fierce 

•  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

t  Spalding's  History  of  Jinglub  Literature,  p.  1D3. 
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persecution  began  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformed  faith;  five  individuals,  necked  of  Lu- 
thcranism  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the 
obaoxious  poet  ■was  apprehended  and  committed 
to  prison.  Having  learned  that  Cardinal  Beaton 
had  offered  James  a  sum  of  money  ax  the  price  of  his 
blood,  Buchanan,  dreading  that  the  avarice  of  the 
kirn?  might  induce  him  to  consent  to  his  condem- 
nation, made  his  escape  through  the  window  of 
the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  ;  and  after 
encountering  new  dangers  from  tho  freebooters  on 
the  Borders,  and  the  contagion  of  a  pestilential 
disease  then  raging  in  the  north  of  England,  ho 
succeeded  in  reaching  London  in  safety.  He  soon 
after  passed  over  to  France,  and  through  tho  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  Andrew  Oovoa,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  College  of  Ouiennc.  He  resided  at  Bourdenux 
three  years,  during  which  he  composed  four  tra- 
gedies, together  with  various  other  poems.  On 
leaving  Bourdeaaz  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  regent  in  the  College  of 
Cardinal  lc  Moine.  In  1547,  Andrew  Govea,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
preside  over  the  recently  founded  University  of 
Coimbra,  succeeded  in  inducing  Buchanan — with 
his  brother  Patrick  and  several  other  eminent 
scholars,  including  two  Scotchmen,  John  Ruther- 
ford and  William  Ramsay— to  accompany  him  to 
Portugal,  which  at  this  time  was  almost  the  only 
country  in  Europe  free  from  internal  commotions. 
The  death  of  Govea,  however,  in  tho  following 
Tear,  deprived  Buchanan  and  his  associates  of  his 
protection,  and  three  of  their  number  wore  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  tho  Inquisition.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half, 
Buchanan  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  converted  to  popery  by  the  instructions  of 
the  monks.  In  this  confinement  he  began  his 
great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which, 
however,  was  not  completed  till  after  his  return  to 
his  native  country.  He  was  at  length  restored  to 
liberty,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  England  he  re- 
turned to  France  about  tho  beginning  of  1553,  and 
was  appointed  a  regent  in  the  College  of  Boncourt. 
Two  years  later  he  was  engaged  by  the  celebrated 
Comtc  de  Brissac  to  superintend  tho  education  of 
his  son,  and  spent  the  following  five  years  with 
his  pupil,  alternately  in  Italy  and  Prance.  A  civil 
war  having  broken  out  in  France,  Buchanan  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  In  spite  of  his 
decided  attachment  to  tho  Protestant  doctrinc3,  he 
was  favourably  received  at  the  Scottish  court,  and 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  youthful  Queen  Mary 
in  her  classical  studies.  Every  afternoon  she  read 
with  her  tutor  a  portion  of  Livy,  and  he  dedicated 
to  his  royal  mistress  his  admirable  version  of  the 
Psalms,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithalamium  com- 
posed on  her  first  nuptials.  This  accomplished 
princess  was  evidently  by  no  means  insensible  of 
his  claims  upon  her  favour,  for  on  tho  death  of  tho 
Abbot,  Quintin  Kennedy,  in  1561,  she  bestowed 


upon  Buchanan  the  temporalities  of  Crossragnel 
Abbov,  which  amounted  in  annual  value  to  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  Scots.  Two  years  later, 
the  office  of  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St. 
Andrew's,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  About  the  same  time  he  prepared  for  tho 
press  a  miscellany,  entitled  "  Fiatres  Fratenimi," 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  pungent  satires  against 
the  Romish  Church;  and  in  the  year  1567  he  pub- 
lished another  collection,  consisting  of  "Elegiu?, 
Silvae,  Ileudccasyllabi."  His  poetical  and  classical 
pursuits  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  struggle  now  going  on  between 
the  Romanists  and  the  adherents  of  tho  Reformed 
faith.  He  sat  as  a  member  of  various  assemblies, 
was  appointed  ono  of  the  commissioners  for  rev  ising 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  was  chosen  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1567.  After  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  the  deposition  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  Buchanan  joined  the  party  of  Regent  Moray. 
He  was  present  at  the  conference  which  was  held 
at  York,  and  subsequently  at  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  tho  charges  brought 
against  the  queen,  and  composed  in  Latin  a  violent 
attack  upon  her  character  and  conduct,  entitled 
"  Detcctio  Maris  Reginro,"  which  was  laid  before 
the  commissioners  at  Westminster,  and  was  after- 
wards industriously  circulated  by  the  English 
court.  In  1570,  Buchanan  was  appointed  one  of 
tho  preceptors  of  the  young  king,  then  only  four 
years  of  age.  Patrick  Young  and  the  two  abbots 
of  Cambunkcnncth  were  associated  with  Buchanan 
in  this  important  situation.  Young,  who  was  of  a 
mild  disposition,  and  unwilling  to  offend  the  future 
dispenser  of  public  favour,  treated  his  royal  pupil 
with  great  lenity.  But  Buchanan  was  a  stern 
disciplinarian,  as  well  as  a  man  of  independent 
spirit,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
a  strictness  and  severity  which  loft  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  Long  after 
his  accession  to  tho  English  throne,  James  was 
accustomed  to  say  of  a  person  who  held  a  high 
office  at  his  court,  that  "he  ever  trembled  at  his 
approach,  it  minded  him  so  of  his  pedagogue."  * 
The  proficiency  which  the  young  monarch  attained 
in  classical  learning  is  the  best  proof  of  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  his  studios  were  conducted. 
It  has  been  justly  said  that  Buchanan  made  him  a 
scholar,  and  nature  had  destined  him  for  a  pedant. 

•  Sir  Munjro  had  been  earlv  attached  to  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  whipping-boy,  a*  the  office  wa*  then  called,  to 
Kuijr  Jaruo*  VI.,  una,  with  his  majesty,  trained  to  all  j»i >l ito 
lcaniir.pr  by  his  celebrated  preceptor,  George  Duchanan. 
The  ntficc  of  w  hipping-boy  doomed  its  unfortunate  orcujmnt 
to  undergo  all  the  corporeal  punishment  whieh  tho  l»rd's 
anointed — whose  jiroptf  person  was  of  course  snrred — might 
(.banco  to  incur  in  the  course  of  travelling  through  his 
grammar  and  prosody.  Under  tho  stern  rule,  indeed,  of 
George  l'.uchanun,  who  did  not  approve  of  the  vicarious  mode 
of  punishment,  Jutnrs  bore  the  penance  of  hi*  fault*, 
;inu  Munj;o  Mnhitrrowther  enjoyed  n  sinecure  ;  but  James's 
other  peda{,'i)i?uc,  Master  Patrick  Younp,  wont  more  ocre- 

I  ni-'iiioinly  to  work,  and  appalled  the  very  soul  of  the 
\  i.uthful  "king  b\  the  Jlngui'ifc'*  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
whipping-boy  when  tho  royal  task  was  not  suitably  per- 

|  formed."— Air  Waller  Scull. 
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The  following  anecdotes,  which  are  given  by  Dr. 
Irving  in  his  Life  of  Buchanan,  may  serve  to  show 
the  mode  in  which  the  learned  tutor  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  important  office : — 

"The  king  having  taken  a  fancy  for  a  tame 
sparrow,  which  belonged  to  his  playfellow,  the 
Master  (afterwards  Earl)  of  Mar,  solicited  him 
without  effect  to  transfer  his  right;  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  wrest  it  out  of  his  hand,  he  deprived 
the  poor  little  animal  of  life.  Erskine  having 
raised  due  lamentation  for  its  untimely  fate,  the 
circumstances  were  reported  to  Buchanan,  who 
lent  his  young  sovereign  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
admonished  him  that  he  was  himself  a  true  bird 
of  the  bloody  nest  to  which  he  belonged. 

"  A  theme,  which  had  one  day  been  prescribed  to 
the  royal  pupil,  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  other  noblemen  during  the  reign  of 
James  III.  After  dinner  James  was  diverting  him- 
self with  Mar,  and  as  Ruchanan,  who  in  the  mean- 
time was  intent  on  reading,  found  himself  annoyed 
by  their  obstreperous  mirth,  he  requested  the  king 
to  desist  ;  but  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
suggestion,  ho  threatened  to  accompany  his  next 
suggestion  with  something  more  formidable  than 
words.  James,  whose  car  had  been  tickled  by  the 
quaint  application  of  the  apologue  mentioned  in 
the  theme,  replied  that  he  would  be  glad  to  sec 
who  would  bell  the  cat.  His  venerable  preceptor, 
who  might  have  pardoned  the  remark,  was  per- 
haps offended  with  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
uttered;  he  threw  aside  his  book  with  indignation, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  delinquent  that  species  of 
scholastic  discipline  which  is  deemed  most  igno- 
minious. The  Countess  of  Mar,  being  attracted 
by  the  wailing  which  ensued,  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace,  and  taking  the  precious  de- 
posit in  her  arms,  she  demanded  of  Buchanan  how 
he  presumed  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  Lord's 
anointed?  To  this  interrogation  he  is  said  to  have 
replied  in  a  very  unceremonious  antithesis,  which 
does  not  admit,  in  this  delicate  age,  of  the  distinct 
specification  which  it  received  in  the  less  scrupu- 
lous days  of  Dr.  Mackenzie." 

"One  of  the  earliest  propensities  which  James 
discovered,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  was  an  excessive 
attachment  to  favourites;  and  this  weakness,  which 
ought  to  have  been  abandoned  with  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  childhood,  continued  to  retain  its  as- 
cendancy during  every  stage  of  his  life.  His  facility 
of  complyingwith  every  request  alarmed  the  pro- 
phetic sagacity  of  Buchanan.  On  the  authority  of 
the  poet's  nephew,  Chytracus  has  recorded  a  ludi- 
crous expedient  which  he  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  his  pupil's  conduct.  He  presented  the 
young  king  with  two  papers,  which  ho  requested 
him  to  sign ;  and  James,  after  having  slightly  in- 
terrogated him  respecting  their  contents,  readily 
appended  his  signature  to  each,  without  the  precau- 
tion of  even  a  cursory  perusal.  One  of  them  was 
a  formal  transference  of  the  royal  authority  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  days.  "When  Buchanan  had  quitted 
the  royal  presence,  one  of  the  courtiers  accosted 


him  with  his  usual  salutation;  but  to  this  asto- 
nished person  he  announced  himself  in  the  new 
character  of  a  sovereign,  and  with  that  happy 
urbanity  of  humour  for  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished, he  began  to  assume  the  high  demeanour 
of  royalty.  He  afterwards  preserved  the  same 
deportment  towards  James  himself;  and  when  the 
latter  expressed  his  amazement  at  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct,  Buchanan  admonished  him  of  his 
having  resigned  the  crown.  This  reply  did  not 
tend  to  lessen  the  monarch's  surprise,  for  he  now 
began  to  suspect  his  preceptor  of  mental  derange- 
ment. Buchanan  then  produced  that  instrument 
by  which  he  was  formally  invested,  and,  with  the 
authority  of  a  tutor,  proceeded  to  remind  him  of 
the  absurdity  of  assenting  to  petitions  in  so  rash  a 
manner." 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  one  who  was  so 
ardent  a  lover  of  freedom,  one  of  Buchanan's  chief 
objects  in  his  system  of  instruction  was  to  inspire 
the  youthful  monarch  with  a  hatred  of  tyranny. 
In  the  dedication  to  a  short  Latin  tragedy,  entitled 
"  Baptistcs,  sivc  ealumnirc  tragcedia,"  which  was 
written  in  November,  1.7T6,  when  James  was  just 
out  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  says,  "  But  this  more 
especially  seems  to  belong  to  you,  which  explains 
j  the  torments  and  miseries  of  tyrants,  even  when 
[  they  seem  to  be  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  which 
I  esteem  not  only  advantageous,  but  even  necessary 
for  you  now  to  understand,  that  you  may  begin 
early  to  hate  what  you  should  always  avoid.  I 
desire  also  that  this  book  may  be  a  witness  to  pos- 
terity, that,  if  at  any  time  you  act  otherwise,  by 
the  influence  of  wicked  counsellors,  or  the  wanton- 
ness of  power  getting  the  better  of  education,  you 
may  impute  it  not  to  your  preceptors,  but  yourself, 
that  slighted  their  good  advice.  God  grant  you  a 
better  fate,  and  (as  your  favourite  Sallust  has  it) 
render  beneficence  natural  to  you  by  custom,  which 
I  sincerely  wish  and  hope  with  many  others." 
Again,  in  the  dedication  of  his  more  celebrated 
work,  entitled  "  Dc  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,"  which 
was  written  three  years  later,  ho  says  he  thought 
good  to  publish  it,  that  it  might  be  a  standing  wit- 
ness of  his  affection  towards  James,  and  admonish 
him  of  his  duty  to  his  subjects.  "  Many  things 
persuaded  me  that  this  my  endeavour  should  not 
be  in  vain  ;  especially  your  age,  not  yet  corrupted 
by  pravc  opinions,  and  inclination  far  above  your 
years  for  undertaking  all  hcroical  and  noble  at- 
tempts, spontaneously  making  haste  thereunto; 
and  not  only  your  promptitude  in  obeying  your 
instructors  and  governors,  but  all  such  as  give  you 
sound  admonition  ;  and  your  judgment  and  dili- 
gence in  examining  affairs,  so  that  no  man's  autho- 
rity can  have  much  weight  with  you,  unless  it  be 
confirmed  by  probable  reason."  "I  do  perceive 
also,"  continues  Buchanan,  "  that  you,  by  a  certain 
natural  instinct,  do  much  abhor  flattery,  which  is 
the  nurse  of  tyranny,  and  a  most  grievous  plague  of 
a  kingdom  ;  so  as  you  hate  the  court  solecisms  and 
barbarisms,  no  less  than  those  that  seem  to  censure 
all  elegancy  do  love  and  affect  such  thingy,  and 
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everywhere  in  discourse  spread  abroad  as  the 
sauce  thereof,  those  titles  of  majesty,  highness,  and 
many  other  unsavoury  compel lat ions.  Now,  albeit 
your  good  natural  disposition  and  sound  instruc- 
tions, wherein  you  have  been  principled,  may  at 
present  prevent  you  from  falling  into  this  error, 
yet  am  I  forced  to  be  something  jealous  of  you, 
lest  bad  compnay,  the  fawning  foster-mother  of  all 
vices,  draw  aside  your  soft  and  tender  mind  into 
the  worst  part,  especially  seeing  I  am  not  ignorant 
how  easily  our  other  senses  yield  to  seduction.  This 
book,  therefore,  I  have  sent  to  you  to  be  not  only 
your  monitor,  but  also  an  importunate  and  bold 
exactor,  which,  in  this  your  tender  and  flexible 
years,  may  conduct  you  in  safety  from  tho  rocks  of 
flattery,  and  not  only  admonitth  you,  but  also  keep 
you  in  the  way  you  are  once  entered  into;  and,  if 
at  any  time  you  deviate,  it  may  reprehend  and 
draw  you  back,  the  which  if  you  obey,  you  shall, 
for  yourself  and  all  your  subjects,  acquire  tran- 
quillity and  peaco  in  life,  and  eternal  glory  in  the 
life  to  come.    From  Stirling,  January  10,  1579." 

About  the  same  time  that  ho  became  tutor  to 
the  king,  Buchanan  obtained  the  honourable  situa- 
tion of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  Meanwhile,  in  spite 
of  his  numerous  and  important  avocation*,  and  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  he  found  leisure  to 
compose  various  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
In  a  satirical  tract,  called  the  44  Chameleon," 
written  in  the  Scottish  languoge,  he  exposes  the 
fickle  ond  unprincipled  character  of  the  famous 
secretary,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  whose  final 
desertion  to  tho  queen's  party  lie  seems  to  have 
highly  resented.  He  also  drew  up  "  Ane  Admo- 
nitioun  direct  to  the  trcw  Lordis  Mantenaris  of 
the  Kingis  Graces  Aulhoritic,"  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly adjured  them  to  protect  the  young  king 
from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  the 
death  of  Regent  Moray.  Hut  by  far  the  most 
important  work  which  he  prepared  at  this  time 
was  his  profound  and  masterly  compendium  of 
political  philosophy,  entitled  "  De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos,"  which  was  first  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1579.  It  is  in  tho  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  Thomas,  the  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland;  and  though  professedly  relating 
to  the  rights  of  the  Scottish  crown,  it  comprehends 
a  very  able  and  spirited  exposition  of  tho  general 
principles  of  government.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  termed  this  treatise  the  "  incomparable  tract, 
'De  Jure  Regni,'  in  which  the  principles  of  popular 
politics,  and  tho  maxima  of  a  free  government,  arc 
delivered  with  a  precision  and  enforced  with  an 
energy,  which  no  former  age  had  equalled,  and 
no  succeeding  has  surpassed."  *  "  The  three  great 
sources  of  a  free  spirit  in  politics,"  says  Mr.  Hal- 
lam.t  "  admiration  of  antiquity,  zeal  for  religion, 
and  persuasion  of  positive  right,  which  separately 
had  animated  La  Boetic,  Languct,  and  Hottoman, 
united  their  streams  to  produce  in  another  country 
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the  treatise  [Do  Jure,  &c]  of  George  Buchanan,  a 
scholur,  a  Protestant,  and  tho  subject  of  a  very 
limited  monarchy.  This  is  a  dialogue  elegantly 
written,  and  designed  first  to  show  the  origin  of 
royal  government  from  popular  election,  then  the 
right  of  putting  kings  to  death  according  to  Scrip, 
ture,  and  the  conditional  allegiance  duo  to  tho 
crown  of  Scotland,  as  proved  by  the  coronation 
oath,  which  implies  that  it  is  received  in  trust 
from  the  people.  Tho  following  is  a  specimen  of 
Buchanan's  reasoning,  which  goes  very  materially 
farther  than  Languet  had  presumed  to  do.  •  Is 
there  then,'  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  '  a  mu- 
tual compact  between  the  king  and  his  people?' — 
M.  Thus  it  seems. — //.  Does  not  ho  who  first 
violates  the  compact,  and  does  anything  against 
his  own  stipulations,  break  his  engagement  ? — 
M.  He  does. — B.  If,  then,  the  bond  which  attached 
the  king  to  his  people  is  broken,  nil  rights  ho 
derived  from  the  agreement  are  forfeited? — M. 
They  arc  forfeited. — B.  And  he  who  was  mutually 
bound  becomes  as  free  as  before  the  agreement  ? — 
3t.  He  has  the  same  rights  and  the  same  freedom 
as  he  had  before.— It.  But  if  a  king  should  do 
things  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  human  society, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  he  has  been  made, 
what  name  should  we  give  him?— M.  We  should 
call  him  a  tyrant. — B.  But  a  tyrant  not  only  pos- 
sesses no  just  authority  over  his  people,  but  is 
their  enemy. — M.  Ho  is  surely  their  enemy. — 
B.  Is  there  not  a  just  cause  of  war  against  an 
enemy  who  has  inflicted  heavy  and  intolerable 
injuries  upon  us? — M.  There  is. — B.  What  is  the 
nature  of  a  war  against  the  enemy  of  all  mankind  ? 
— M.  None  can  be  more  just. — B.  Is  it  not  lawful 
in  a  war  justly  commenced,  not  only  for  the  whole 
people,  but  for  any  single  person,  to  kill  an  enemy  ? 
— M.  It  must  be  confessed. — B.  What  then  hhall 
wo  say  of  a  tyrant,  a  public  enemy,  with  whom  all 
good  men  arc  in  eternal  warfare  ?  may  not  any 
one  of  all  mankind  inflict  on  him  every  penalty  of 
war  ? — M.  I  observe  that  all  nations  have  been  of 
that  opinion ;  for  Theba  is  extolled  for  having 
killed  her  husband,  and  Timoleon  for  his  brother's, 
and  Cnssius  for  his  son's  death."  * 

It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  tenets 
such  as  these  should  havo  excited  fierce  opposition, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  tho  principles 
which  Buchanan  had  so  boldly  enunciated  should 
have  been  attacked  by  various  writers  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  among  others  by  his  country- 
men, Blackwood,  Winzet,  and  Barclay,  all  of  whom 
were  zealous  Roman  Catholics,  and  subsequently 
by  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  and 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  able  but  profligate  tool 
of  the  court  in  their  prosecution  of  tho  Covenanters. 
Two  years  after  Buchanan's  death,  the  Scottish 
parliament  formally  condemned  his  Dialogue  and 
History,  and,  under  a  penalty  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  commanded  every  person  who  possessed 
copies  to  surrender  them  within  forty  days,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  "  the  offensive 
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and  extraordinary  matters"  winch  tlicy  contained. 
Twenty  years  later  the  privy  council  of  Scotland 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  subjects,  of 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  from  transcribing  or 
circulating  any  copies  of  a  manuscript  translation 
of  tho  Dialogue.  And  in  lf>83  this  treatise  had 
the  honour  of  being  condemned  to  the  flames  by 
"the  loyal  and  orthodox"  University  of  Oxford, 
along  with  the  political  works  of  Milton  and  other 
liberal  writers. 

The  lost  production  which  Buchanan  lived  to 
complete  was  his  "History  of  Scotlaud,"  which 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  year  15H2.  This  great 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  books }  the  first  three 
contain  a  kind  of  introductory  dissertation  respect- 
ing the  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  tho 
nature  of  tho  soil  and  climate,  the  ancient  names 
and  manners,  and  tho  primitive  inhabitants,  toge- 
ther with  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  The  historical  narrative  pro- 
perly commences  with  the  fourth  book.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  tho  history  he  has  unfortunately 
adopted  too  many  of  tho  fables  of  his  predecessor 
Boece.  As  Dr.  Robertson  justly  remarks,  "  instead 
of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
writers,  he  was  at  tho  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them, 
and  has  clothed  with  all  the  beauties  and  graces 
of  fiction  those  legends  which  formerly  had  only 
its  wildness  and  extravagance."  •  Tho  sketch  of 
the  earlier  reigns  is  brief  and  rapid,  but  after  the 
accession  of  King  Robert  Bruce  the  narrative  be- 
comes much  more  copious  and  interesting.  By 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  work  is  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  the  eventful  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  as  the  author  was  deeply  engaged 
in  many  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  his 
narrative  has  no  doubt  been  tinctured  by  his  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
production  of  a  zealous  partisan  rather  than  of  a 
calm  and  impartial  spectator.  His  style  is  clear, 
correct,  and  elegant,  and  is  held  to  unite  tho  excel- 
lences of  Livv  and  Sallust ;  while  the  moral  and 
political  reflections  with  which  the  work  is  en- 
riched are  profound  and  masterly.  Mr.  Hallam 
eulogizes  the  work  as  written  with  strength,  per- 
spicuity, and  neatness ;  few  modern  histories,  he 
says,  arc  more  redolent  of  an  antique  air.t  Lc 
Clerc  declares  that  Buchanan  has  written  better 
than  any  one  else  in  prose  and  verse; \  that  is,  has 
written  prase  better  than  any  one  who  has  written 
verse  so  well,  and  the  converse.  Thuanus  remarks 
that  although  much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in 
scholastic  occupations,  yet  his  history  might  be 
supposed  the  production  of  a  man  whose  whole 
life  had  been  exercised  in  the  political  transactions 
of  the  State ;  the  felicity  of  his  genius  and  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  having  enabled  him  so  com- 
pletely to  remove  every  impediment  incident  to 
an  obscure  and  humble  lot.  And,  in  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Burnet,  "  his  stylo  is  so  natural  and 
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j  nervous,  and  his  reflections  on  things  are  so  solid, 

!  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest  and  best  of 

I  our  modern  authors."  * 

Buchanan's  reputation,  however,  rests  mainly  on 

I  his  poems,  which  are  justly  declared  to  unite  moro 
than  any  other  compositions  of  their  kind  origin- 
ality of  matter  with  classic  elegance  of  stylo.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  his  "  Translation  of  the 
Psalms,"  which  Lc  Clerc  has  pronounced  incom- 
parable, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  very- 
unequal,  and  is  frequently  difluBO.  One  of  tho 
most  celebrated  of  his  lyrical  pieces  is  the  exquisite 
Ode  on  tho  Month  of  May.  Mr.  Hallam  is  of 
opinion  that  his  best  poem  is  that  on  the  Sphere, 
in  which  he  descants  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Henry 
Stephens  placed  Buchanan  at  the  head  of  all  the 
poets  of  his  age;  and  all  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, says  Maittaire,  have  since  subscribed  to  tho 
same  opinion,  and  conferred  that  title  upon  him.f 

Buchanan  did  not  long  survive  the  publication 
of  his  History.  In  tho  month  of  September,  1581, 
his  friends,  Andrew  Melvil,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's,  James  Melvil,  and  his  own 
nephew,  Thomas  Buchanan,  Provost  of  tho  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Kirkhill, — having  heard  that  the 
"  History  of  Scotland"  was  in  the  press,  and  the 
author  unwell,  passed  over  to  Edinburgh  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  Their  interview  with  the  venerable 
scholar  is  thus  graphically  described  by  James 
Melvil,  in  his  well-known  Diary : — "  When  wc 
came  to  his  chalmer,  we  fand  him  sitting  in  his 
chair,  teaching  his  young  man  that  servit  him  in 
his  chalmer  to  spell  o,  6,  ah;  e,  b,  eb,  &c.  After 
salutation,  Mr.  Andro  says, '  I  see,  sir,  ye  aro  nocht 
idle." — '  Better  this,'  quoth  he, '  nor  [than]  stealing 
sheep  or  sitting  idle,  quhilk  is  as  ill.'  Thereafter 
he  schew  [showed]  us  the  Epistle  Dedicatorie  to 
tho  king,  tho  quhilk,  when  Mr.  Andro  hod  read, 
he  tauld  him  that  it  was  obscure  in  some  places, 
and  wanted  certain  words  to  pcrfyt  the  sentence. 
Says  he,  '  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking  on 
another  matter.' — '  What  is  that  ? '  says  Mr.  Andro. 
— « To  die,'  quoth  he;  'but  I  leave  that  and  manie 
ma  [more]  things  for  you  to  help.' " 

After  some  conversation  respecting  Blackwood's 
reply  to  Buchanan's  treatise  "  De  Jure  Regni,"  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  Arbuthnot's  printing-office, 
to  inspect  the  work  which  had  excited  such  high 
expectations.  They  found  the  printer  had  pro- 
ceeded in  his  labour  as  far  as  the  passage  relating 
to  the  burial  of  David  Riccio,  and  being  afraid  that 
the  freedom  with  which  the  historian  had  spoken 
of  that  event  might  give  offence  to  the  king,  and 
lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  book,  they  requested 
Arbuthnot  to  suspend  the  printing  till  they  should 
see  the  author.  On  returning  to  his  house  they 
found  him  in  bed,  "  and  asking  him  how  he  did, 
'Even  going  the  way  of  weilfarc,' says  he.  His 
kinsman  then  pointed  out  tho  obnoxious  passage, 
and  suggested  that  it  should  be  softened,  lest  it 
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might  induce  the  king  to  prohibit  the  entire  work. 
'Till  me,  man,'  was  the  intrepid  reply  of  tho 
veteran  scholur,  '  if  I  have  tauld  the  truth.' — 
*  Yes,'  says  Mr.  Thomas,  '  I  think  sa.' — 4 1  will 
bide  his  fcad  [feud,  enmity]  and  all  his  kin's,  then,' 
quoth  he.  'Pray,  pray  to  God  for  ma,  and  let 
Him  direct  all.'  So  by  the  printing  of  his  chro- 
nicle was  finished,  that  maist  learned,  wyse,  and 
godly  man  ended  this  mortal  life."  * 

He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1682,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Gray  Friars'  Church-yard,  Edinburgh.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  the  public  expense ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Caldcrwood,  was  attended  by  "  a  great 
company  of  the  faithful."  t 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  able  defenders 
„.  .  in  Scotland  of  the  old  creed  was 

N  JNIAN  W 1NZET  (pronouueed  li  m- 
pet), who  was  born  at  Renfrew,  in  the  year  1518. 
Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  education, 
or  the  mode  in  which  his  early  years  were  spent; 
but  about  the  year  Idol  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Linlithgow  School,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to 
hold  for  ten  years.  In  the  year  1661  ho  was  deposed 
from  his  office  by  the  Protestants,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  they  could  not  safely  leave  the  gram- 
mar-schools under  the  charge  of  popish  masters. 
"At  the  command,"  he  says,  "of  Dean  Patrick 
Kinloquhy,  preacher  in  Linlithgow,  and  of  his 
superintendent,  gentle  reader,  when  I,  for  denying 
only  to  subscribe  your  fantasy  and  faction  of  faith, 
was  expelled  out  of  that,  my  kindly  town,  and  fra 
my  tender  friends  thair,  whose  perpetual  kindness 
I  hoped  that  I  had  conquest  [acquired]  by  the 
spending  of  about  ten  years  of  my  most  flourishing 
age,  not  without  manifest  utility  of  your  common- 
wealth, and  by  all  appearance  had  obtained  sic 
[such]  favour  of  them  as  any  sic  man  might  have 
of  any  community.  I  thought  I  had  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  But  to  rejoice  and  glorify  my  God  (ac- 
cording to  St  Peter's  rule),  for  that  I  suffered  not 
as  a  wicked  person  or  an  evildoer,  but  as  an  un- 
feigned and  faithful  Christian."  1 

After  his  expulsion  from  his  office,  Winzet  pre- 
pared three  controversial  tracts,  in  which  he  dis- 
<ru.v*es,  among  other  subjects,  the  vocation  of  the 
clergy,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  Knox  and  his 
brethren  had,  according  to  tho  rules  of  the  canon 
law,  no  proper  calling  to  minister  in  the  Word  and 
sacraments.  Soon  after  tho  publication  of  these 
tracts,  he  sent  to  the  press  his  "  Last  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet,"  in  which  the  same  opinions  are  main- 
tained. But  the  Reformers  had  not  yet  learned  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  while  this 
work  was  in  the  press,  a  magistrate  and  several 
attendants  visited  the  printing-office,  and  seized 
nrul  suppressed  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found. 
The  printer  was  fined  and  imprisoned ;  and  the 
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author,  finding  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  his 
native  land  with  safety,  sought  refuge  iu  Flanders. 
In  tho  course  of  tho  following  year  ho  published 
his  "  Buke  of  four  scoir  thro  Questions  tueching 
Doctrine,  Ordour,  and  Maneris,"  together  with  a 
translation  into  his  native  language  of  tho  work  of 
Vinccntius  Lirincnsis,  *'  Against  tho  Profane  No- 
vations of  Hcresiei."  To  his  version  of  this  well- 
known  treatise,  Winzet  prefixed  a  long  dedication 
to  tho  queen,  dated  at  Antwerp,  2nd  of  December, 
1663.  He  appears  to  have  translated,  also,  the 
sixth  book  of  Optatus,  Bishop  of  Mile  vis,  iu  Nu- 
midia,  against  the  Donatists, — a  treatise  of  Tcrtul- 
lian  against  heresy, — and  a  discourse  of  Renatus 
Benedictus,  "  concerning  Composing  Discords  in 
Religion."  In  the  year  1505  he  removed  to  France, 
and,  according  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  authority, 
took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Paris,  and  was  there 
elected  one  of  tho  procurators  in  that  university. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  also  visited  Italy,  but  he  ulti- 
mately found  a  retreat  in  Germany,  where  ho 
closed  a  long  and  chequered  life.  In  the  year 
1576  ho  was  nominated  by  the  Pope  abbot  of  a 
Scotch  monastery  of  tho  Benedictine  order,  at  Itatis- 
bon.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  His 
monastic  government  has  been  highly  commended, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  restoration  of  the  dila- 
pidated buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  revenues,  but  because  of  his  efforts  to 
increase  the  strictness  of  its  discipline. 

His  attention  to  tho  duties  of  his  now  office  did 
not  abate  his  controversial  ardour,  for  his  two  most 
elaborate  works  were  produced  after  his  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  was  conferred  upon  him.  They 
were  both  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  were 
dedicated  to  tho  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  first, 
which  is  entitled  "Flagellum  Scctariorum,"  or  the 
"Scourge  of  Sectaries,"  contains  an  cxposuro  of 
the  manifold  evils  arising  from  heresy  and  schism. 
The  other  is  a  political  treatise,  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Buchanan,  "  Do 
Jure  Regni  apud  Sootos,"  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, Btrcnuously  supports  the  sacred  and  invio- 
lable rights  of  kings.  Winzet  survived  tho  pub- 
lication of  these  two  works  for  the  space  of  ten 
years.  He  died  21st  September,  1592,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  Winzet  was  undoubtedly  an  able, 
learned,  and  honest  man.  His  courage  and  since- 
rity are  strikingly  shown  by  the  boldness  of  his 
animadversions  on  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  indignant 
language  in  which  he  denounces  the  simony, 
luxury,  sloth,  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  In 
his  Tractate  addressed  to  tho  queen,  pastors,  and 
nobility— to  quote  one  passage  out  of  many — ho 
thus  handles  tho  churchmen  : — 

"  Your  dumb  doctrine  in  exalting  ceremonies 
only,  keeping  in  silence  the  true  Word  of  God 
necessary  to  all  men's  salvation,  and  not  resisting 
manifest  errors,  to  tho  world  is  known.  What 
part  of  the  true  religion  by  your  slothful  dominion 
and  princely  estate  is  not  corrupted  or  obscured  ? 
Have  not  many,  through  lack  of  teaehment,  in 
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mad  ignorance  misknown  the  duty  which  wc  all  owe 
to  our  Lord  God,  and  so  in  their  perfect  belief  have 
sorely  stammered?  Were  not  the  sacraments  of 
Christ  Jesus  profaned  by  ignorants  and  wicked 
persons,  neither  able  to  persuade  to  godliness  by 
learning  nor  by  living  ?  Of  tho  which  number 
wc  confess  the  most  part  of  us  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  to  have  been,  in  our  ignorant  and  inexpert 
youth  unworthily  by  you  admitted  to  the  minis- 
tration thereof.  Were  ye  commanded  in  vain  of 
God  by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets  and  apostles  to 
watch  attently  and  continually  upon  your  flock, 
and  know  diligently  the  same  by  face  ?  Or  gave 
the  princes  of  the  earth  yearly  rents  (as  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  beginning  sold  their  lands  and  gave 
the  prices  thereof  unto  tho  apostles),  to  the  end 
that  every  one  of  you  might  spend  the  same  upon 
his  dame  Dnlila,  and  bastard  brows  ?  And  albeit  it 
chance  oft  to  the  infirmity  of  man  that  he  fall 
asleep  when  he  should  most  wake,  and  be  given  to 
pastimo  when  he  should  most  diligently  labour; 
but  yet,  oh  merciful  God!  what  deadly  sleep  is 
this  that  has  oppressed  you,  that  in  so  great  up- 
roar, tumult,  and  terrible  clamour,  ye  wake  not 
forth  of  your  dream  ?  Awake !  awake !  we  say, 
and  put  to  your  hand  stoutly  to  save  Peter's  ship."  * 

Even  in  his  address  to  the  "  Calvinian  Preachers," 
though  ho  upbraids  them  for  demolishing  the 
monasteries,  instead  of  reforming  them,  be  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  the  gross  abuses  to  which 
the  monastic  life  had  led. 

"  Yo  misknow  not  the  monastic  life  to  havo 
stood  specially  in  the  renouncing  of  tho  world,  and 
pleasures  of  tho  body,  not  only  from  unlesum  [un- 
lawful] whoredom,  but  from  marriage  sometime  to 
them  lesum,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  thereby 
more  easily  wait  on  prayer  and  godly  study;  not 
refusing  honest  corporeal  exercise,  by  examplo  of 
Saint  Paul,  to  sustentation  of  their  bodies.  Yet — 
notwithstanding  in  our  days  the  same  was  abused 
among  many  in  idleness  and  wealthy  life,  and 
cloaked  with  glistening  ceremonies  of  garments 
and  such  like,  more  than  in  true  religion — why 
have  ye  shorn  away  in  this  matter  the  wheat 
together  with  the  vetches  ?  Why  have  yo  knocked 
down  the  monasteries,  and  principal  policy  of  this 
realm,  and  counselled  tho  rents  thereof  unjustly  to 
be  appropriated  to  others  ?  Of  the  which  monas- 
teries every  one,  by  a  godly  reformation,  besides  a 
company  to  wait  on  prayer,  might  have  been  a 
college  of  godly  learning,  to  the  support  of  poor 
students."  t 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  at  this  period 
was  tho  celebrated  Jon.N  Lesley, 
Bishop  of  Ross.  He  was  born  on 
tho  29th  of  September,  1527,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  priest,  probably  of  Gavin  Lesley,  rector  of 
Kingussie.  He  received  his  education  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.  In  the  tweutieth  year  of  his  age  he  became 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Aberdeen  and 
•  Edition  183  5,  pp.  3-7.  f  IWd  ,  p.  110. 
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Elgin.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  continent, 
and  spent  several  years  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  at  Paris,  Poictiers,  and  Toulouse.  At  Paris 
ho  took  tho  degree  of  LL.I).,  and  read  lectures  on 
the  canon  law  for  nearly  a  year.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  land  in  April,  1554,  he  was  nomi- 
nated professor  of  tho  canon  law  in  tho  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
parson  of  Oyne  and  Mortlach,  prebendary  and 
canon  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Aberdeen,  and 
official  of  that  diocese.  "  I  did  accept/*  he  says, 
"  the  office  judicator  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
wherein  I  travelled  ten  yercs,  and  how  I  did 
behavo  myselfe  therein  I  report  myselfe  to  the 
testimonio  of  the  countrie ;  for  besides  tho  minis- 
tration of  justice  in  mine  owno  office,  I  assisted  the 
sheriffc  of  the  shire  with  my  counsell  for  execution 
of  justice  according  to  the  lawes,  and  employed 
alsoe  other  whyles  great  travclls  in  compounding© 
and  agrceinge  of  differences  betwixt  parties  pro- 
ceedinge  either  of  deadly  feads,  or  other  debates 
for  lands  or  goods,  which  is  the  right  office  of  a 
judge,  as  saith  the  jurisconsult."  * 

On  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  the  first  husband  of 
Queen  Mary,  Lesley  was  dispatched  to  France  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  prepossessing  the  youthful  sove- 
reign in  favour  of  their  cause.  He  appears  to 
have  discharged  his  mission  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  recommended  him- 
self to  the  good  graces  of  the  queen.  Shortly  after 
her  return  to  her  own  dominions,  he  was  admitted 
an  ordinary  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  the 
abbacy  of  Lindores  was  also  conferred  upon  him ;  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  tho  privy  council,  and 
on  tho  bishopric  of  Ross  becoming  vacant  early  in 
1565,  the  queen  likewise  secured  to  him  this  high 
preferment.  To  the  fortunes  of  his  unhappy  sove- 
reign Lesley  adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity.  After 
her  flight  into  England,  he  acted  as  one  of  her 
commissioners  during  the  conferences  which  were 
held  at  York,  and  subsequently  ut  Westminster, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  her  ambassador  to 
the  English  court.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in 
the  various  intrigues  and  plots  which  were  from 
time  to  time  coucocted  for  Mary's  restoration  to 
liberty  and  to  her  throne;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
service  of  his  royal  mistress  repeatedly  subjected 
him  to  imprisonment,  and  exposed  him  to  consider- 
able personal  danger.  He  was  ultimately  allowed 
to  retire  into  Franco  in  the  month  of  January, 
1574.  In  the  following  year  ho  was  6ent  by  the 
queen  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  where  he  received  a 
very  gracious  reception  from  tho  reigning  Pope, 
Gregory  XIII.  During  his  three  years'  residence 
at  the  papal  court  he  prepared  for  the  press  his 
"  General  History  of  Scotland,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  the  year  1578.  Having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  papal  nuncio  at  the 
imperial  court,  Lesley  travelled  through  Germany, 

•  Lo.lry'*  Negotiation*,  p.  7;  Irving'*  Literary  Scotch- 
men, vol.  'i.  p.  I2i. 
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and  remained  for  some  time  at  Prague,  where  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  then  residing.  After 
visiting  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  other  llotnan 
Catholic  princes  of  the  empire,  he  proceeded  to- 
wards  the  coast  of  France  adjacent  to  Britain, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  an  intrigue  for  tho 
restoration  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Scotland, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl.  This 
scheme  having  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  auddcu 
death  of  the  earl  in  April,  1579,  Lesley  took  up 
his  residence  in  France,  where  lie  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  by  tho  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  suffragan  and  vice-general 
of  that  diocese.  He  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  office  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
The  civil  war  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  was  then  raging  in  France,  and 
Lesley  took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the 
citizens  of  Rouen  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  Hu- 
guenots,  who  invested  that  city  in  1591.  As  a  reward 
of  his  services,  he  was  appointed  by  Clement  VIII. 
to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Constance  in  Normandy ; 
but  ho  appears  to  have  derived  no  advantage  from 
this  preferment.  The  distracted  state  of  affairs  in 
France  induced  him  to  quit  that  country  and  seek 
refuge  in  Flanders.  In  the  letter  which  Queen 
Mary  wroto  to  Philip  on  the  day  before  her  execu- 
tion, she  entreated  him  to  recompense  the  faithful 
fctrviccs  which  had  been  rendered  to  her  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Philip  accordingly  directed 
tlic  Prince  of  Parma,  governor  of  tho  Netherlands, 
to  bet  tow  upon  Lesley  tho  first  bishopric  that 
*houId  become  vacant  in  those  provinces,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  provide  for  him  a  suitable  main- 
tenance. A  pension  of  fifty  crowns  a  month  was 
accordingly  assigned  to  him,  and  a  strenuous  effort 
Diode  by  the  nobility  aud  councillors  of  state 
to  procure  for  him  the  vacant  archbishopric  of 
Mechlin.  But  all  his  schemes  of  ambition  were 
cut  short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Brussels, 
3Ut  May,  1596,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

Lesley  was  undoubtedly  an  able  and  accom- 
plished man,  but  his  acquirements  were  those  of  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman  rather  than  of  a  theolo- 
gian. His  principal  work  is  his  Latin  History 
of  Scjtland,  which,  though  elegantly  written,  and 
supplying  in  its  later  portion  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portant information,  is  far  inferior  to  the  work  of 
Buchanan.  It  terminates  with  the  year  1502,  and  is 
divided  into  ten  books,  the  first  seven  of  which  are 
merely  an  abridgement  of  the  fabulous  narration  of 
Hector  Boecc.  Ho  also  published  an  edition  of 
his  History  in  the  Scottish  language,  but  extend- 
ing only  from  the  death  of  James  I.  to  the  year 
1561.  This  work  is  not  a  mere  transcript  of  the 
original  sketch,  but  contains  a  number  of  minute 
details  and  domestic  occurrences,  which  he  pro- 
bably found  it  difficult  to  clothe  in  classic  attire. 
It  contributes,  therefore,  some  few  particulars  to 
the  materials  of  our  national  history ;  but,  as  the 
editor  remarks,  a  still  higher  value  is  attached  to 
it "  as  a  specimen  of  pure  and  vigorous  composi- 

vol.  n. 


tion,  in  his  native  language,  by  one  of  the  most 
ablo  and  accomplished  Scotchmen  of  tho  sixteenth 
century."  Lesley  is  also  the  author  of  a  work,  in 
ten  books,  concerning  the  "  Origin,  Manners,  and 
Affairs  of  the  Scots ;"  of  an  acute  but  unscrupulous 
defence  of  Queen  Mary ;  of  a  tract  on  female 
government,  in  answer  to  Knox's  "  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women ;"  and  of  a  religious  treatise  entitled 
"  Pious  Consolations  for  an  Afflicted  Mind,"  which 
he  composed  during  his  confinement  in  tho  Tower 
of  London,  and  transmitted  to  Queen  Mary,  who 
derived  so  much  comfort  from  it  that  she  trans- 
lated a  portiou  of  it  into  French  verse.  A 
similar  work,  which  he  prepared  soon  after,  and 
sent  to  her  on  the  1st  of  October,  1573,  was  also 
highly  appreciated.  • 

Adam  Blackwood,  another  zealous  defender 
of  Queen  Mary,  was  born  at  Dun-  ^dam  Black- 
fermline  in  the  year  1539.  As  his  wood, 
father  was  killed  in  battle  before  he  himself  had 
reached  his  tenth  year,  and  his  mother  died  soon 
after,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  his  grand  uncle, 
Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  took  charge  of  his  education, 
and  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
made  considerable  progress  in  classical  studies; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  applied  himself  to 
mathematical  and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  re- 
sided two  years  in  the  University  of  Toulouse,  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  published  in  1574  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  infamous  Charles  IX. ; 
nnd  in  tho  following  year  his  first  two  books  on  tho 
connection  between  religion  and  government.  The 
province  of  Poictou  had  been  assigned  to  Queen 
Mary  for  the  payment  of  her  dowry  ;  anil,  on  the 
recommendation  of  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  she  bestowed  upon  Blackwood  the  office  of 
a  counsellor  or  judge  of  the  parliament  of  Poic tiers. 
After  taking  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  he  pub- 
lished a  reply — the  earliest  that  appeared — to 
Buchanan's  masterly  dialogue,  "  De  Jure  Regni." 
Though  this  treatise  displays  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  talent  and  learning,  it  has  now  sunk 
into  oblivion.  After  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  ho 
published  a  long  account  of  her  death,  and  a 
zealous  vindication  of  her  character,  entitled, 
"  Martyre  do  la  Royne  d'Escossc,"  &c.  The  writer 
who  could  compose  a  panegyric  on  tho  bloodthirsty 
monster  Charles  IX.,  the  promoter  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew Massacre,  was  not  likely  to  feel  any 
hesitation  in  undertaking  the  defence  of  Mary's 
most  ambiguous  or  even  criminal  actions ;  and  not 
contented  with  employing  the  most  unblushing 
falsehoods  to  vindicate  her  conduct,  Blackwood  has 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  invective  and  abuse 
in  heaping  the  most  scurrilous  charges  upon  her 
enemies,  especially  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
John  Knox.  The  former  he  places  among  the 
vilest  of  the  human  race,  and  the  latter  he  accuses 
of  the  most  revolting  crimes,  and  describes  him  as 
a  true  monster  and  apostle  of  Satan,  an  apostate 

•  Literary  Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  122—146. 
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and  an  incestuous  person.*  Besides  these,  his  best 
known  works,  Blackwood  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  and  a  collection  of  pious  medita- 
tions in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  in  1G115,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  An  elegant  edition  of  his 
works,  in  Latin  and  French,  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1844. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  Scottish  prose  lite- 
rature of  this  period  mention  must 
be  mado  of  the  autobiography  of 
Sir  James  Melvil,  the  prudent  and  moderate 
statesman,  and  faithful  adherent  of  Queen  Mary  ; 
and  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Scotland,"  written  by 
Lindsay  of     ROBERT  LINDSAY  of  Pitscottie, 
ritsoottie.      and  extending  from  the  accession 
of  James  II.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 
But  the  literary  pretensions  of  this  prolix  and  un- 
digested record  do  not  rank  high,  though  its  general 
tediousnesa  is  occasionally  relieved  by  passages  of 
graphic  and  picturesque  narration. 
The  intestino  broils  by  which  Scotland  was  at 
this  time  distracted  were  pecu- 
liarly unfavourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Muses,  and  the  Scottish  poets  of  this 
age  were  few  in  number  and  far  inferior  in  poetical 
genius  to  their  predecessors.    One  of  the  best 
known  of  theso  versifiers  is  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
Sir  Richard    LAND  of  Thirlstone,  or  Lethington, 
Maitland.      -who,  as  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  is  en- 
titled to  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  both  as  a 
cultivator  and  as  a  preserver  of  Scottish  poetry. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  and  distinguished  family, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1496.   At  an  early  period 
of  life  he  lost  his  father,  who  fell  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1513,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  afterwards  in  France,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  the  laws.    On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  ho  is  said  to  have  recommended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  James  V.,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  office  he  held  at  the  court  of  this  accomplished 
monarch.   In  the  year  1554,  he  was  nominated  an 
extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  on  the  13th  of 
November  following  was  admitted  by  tho  title  of 
Lethington. t    He  was  soon  after  appointed  one 
of  the  auditors  of  tho  treasurer's  accounts,  and  on 
two  occasions  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the 
differences  with  England  regarding  the  Bottlers. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  displayed  great 
prudence  and  sagacity,  and  his  conduct  was  highly 
lauded  by  the  English  commissioners.    Some  time 

•  In  spite  of  Blackwood's  notorious  mendacity,  his  state- 
ments are  quoted  by  Mi»s  Strickland,  in  her  went  "  Lifo 
of  Queen  Mary,"  an  if  they  wens  entitled  to  implicit  credit. 

t  By  the  original  constitution  of  tho  Court  of  Session 
the  king  had  the  power  of  naming  three  or  four  lords  from 
hi*  great  council  of  parliament,  who  might,  as  extraordinary 
members,  sit  and  rote  with  the  ordinary  judges  (Act  1537, 
c.  40).  But  the  numbers  allowed  by  this  act  was  so  far 
exceeded  that  seven,  and  in  some  cases  even  eight,  extra- 
ordinary lords  appear  in  the  same  sederunt.  This  abuse 
gave  rise  to  great  complaints,  and  it  was  finally  put  ut>  end 
to  by  an  act  of  the  legi«luture,  paused  10th  George  I.,  c.  19. 
— (See  Poems  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  published  by  the 
Maitland  Club,  Introductory  Notice,  p.  xxxi.) 


between  the  years  1559  and  1561  Sir  Richard  was 
deprived  of  his  sight,  as  we  learn  both  from 
an  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Session* 
and  from  his  poem  on  tho  arrival  of  Queen  Mary 
in  Scotland  (a.d.  1561),  in  which  he  thus  patheti- 
cally alludes  to  this  calamity : — 

"  And  though  that  I  to  serve  be  not  sa  abil 
As  1  was  wont,  becnus  I  may  not  see, 
Yet  in  my  hairt  I  shall  be  firm  and  Btabil." 

This  melancholy  deprivation  did  not,  however, 
incapacitate  him  from  business,  for  in  1561  he  was 
admitted  an  ordinary  lord  of  session;  and,  in 
1562,  bo  was  also  nominated  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.  But  in  1567  ho 
resigned  his  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Seal  in  favour 
of  his  second  son,  John,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
of  Lauderdale.  As  became  his  judicial  office,  Sir 
Richard  took  no  active  part  in  the  civil  war  which 
raged  between  the  adherents  of  the  king,  and  of 
his  mother;  but  ho  was,  nevertheless,  involved  in 
the  sufferings  infiictcd  upon  the  unsuccessful  party. 
His  eldest  son,  tho  able  but  unscrupulous  Secre- 
tary Maitland,  was  ultimately  a  zealous  partizan 
of  the  queen ;  and  as  Lethington  had  been  tempo- 
rarily granted  to  him  by  his  father,  the  king's 
party  laid  waste  the  lands,  seized  the  castle,  and 
retained  forcible  possession  of  tho  estate  till  the 
year  1581,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  venerable 
owner.  His  patience  and  resignation  under  this 
grievous  wrong  may  be  learned  from  his  poem 
entitled  "  Solace  in  Age:"— 


"  Now  me  to  spulyie  t  some  men  nocht 
To  tak  my  gear  na  captaine  cores, 

They  are  sae  bald ; 
Tet  time  may  come  may  mend  my  sairs,  + 

Tho'  I  be  auld. 
"  Some  now  by  force  of  men  of  weir,  y 
My  house,  my  lands,  and  my  gear, 

Fra  mo  they  hald ; 
Tet  us  I  may  shall  mak  gude  cheer, 

Tho'  I  bo  auld. 
«•  Sae  weel  is  kend  ||  my  innocence 
That  I  will  nocht  for  myne  offence 

Flvte  like  ane  skald  ;H 
But  thank  God,  and  tak  patience  : 

For  I  am  auld." 

In  1571  a  still  more  painful  calamity  befell  the 
aged  knight  by  the  death,  at  tho  age  of  twenty- 
two,  of  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  tho  author  of 
several  Latin  poems,  but  better  known  as  ono 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  masterly  dialogue  of 
Buchanan,  "  Do  Jure  Regni."  Two  years  later,  the 
eventful  career  of  his  eldest  son  came  to  a  melan- 
choly termination  ;•*  and  his  only  remaining  sou, 
John,  who  was  made  prisoner  with  his  brother, 
was  closely  confined  in  Tantallon  Castle.  After  the 
downfall  of  Morton,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty,  and  in  1581  was  appointed  by  James  VI.  an 
ordinary  lord  of  session.  The  infirmities  of  advanced 
age  had  now  unfitted  tho  venerable  Sir  Richard 
for  tho  dischargo  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 

•  Focim  o  f  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  published  by  the 
Maitlaud  Club,  Introductory  Notice,  p.  xxxir. 
T  Spoil.  t  Sores.       $  "War. 

||  Known.  Scold.     ••  tt/pr*,  rol<  u-  P- 
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the  lord*  of  session,  in  1584,  "granted  him  im- 
munity and  license  to  attend  when  he  pleased."  But 
his  bodily  infirmities  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  little  more  than  a  month  after  this  indul- 
gence had  been  conceded  to  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  seat  on  the  bench.  On  his  final 
retirement  from  public  life  he  was  permitted  to 
exercise  the  unusual  privilege  of  resigning  in 
favour  of  a  particular  person,  and  of  reserving  to 
himself,  during  his  life,  the  fees  and  profits  of  the 
office.  His  protracted  life  was  now  uear  a  close: 
full  of  years  and  honours,  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1588,  in  tho  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cranston,  of 
Corsby,  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cranston,  and  had  been  tho  faithful  sharer  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows  for  sixty  years,  died  on  his  funeral- 
day.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  has  been  highly 
iiuded  for  his  benevolence  and  patriotism,  as  well 
xs  for  his  learning  and  piety.  His  poems,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  written  after  he  had  reached 
his  sixtieth  year,  are  characterised  by  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense,  rather  than  by  warmth 
of  fancy  and  brilliancy  of  imagination.  They  are 
pervaded  too  by  a  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of 
>ppreasion,  and  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy;  but  they  are  chiefly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  cast 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age.  The 
memory  of  this  amiable  old  man  deserves  no  less 
to  be  cherished  on  account  of  ths  good  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  literature  of  his 
native  country,  in  preserving  from  oblivion  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the  poets  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  appears 
to  have  commenced  his  collection  of  ancient  Scot- 
tish poetry  about  tho  year  1555,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued his  labour  of  love  for  many  years.  His 
collection  consists  of  two  volumes,  a  folio  and 
a  quarto:  the  former  contains  1TG  different  poems; 
the  latter,  consisting  of  ninety-six  pieces,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Mar}*,  and 
must  have  been  finished  very  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  venerable  knight.  Of  these  precious 
volumes,  which  are  now  deposited  in  tho  Pvpysian 
Library,  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  the 
learned  Pinkerton  thus  speaks : — "  The  prodigious 
influence,  and  great  and  universal  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Richard  Maitland,  joined  to  his  being  a  toler- 
able poet,  and  a  man  of  curiosity  and  taste  him- 
self, afford  his  collection  every  possible  advantage. 
Hence  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  treasure 
of  ancient  Scottish  poetry."*  On  account  of  his 
eminence  as  a  collector  of  the  poems  of  his  pre- 
decessors, his  name  has  been  assumed  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  modern  literary  club,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  unpublished  writings  of 
the  early  Scottish  authors  more  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  One  of  the  earliest  works  printed 
by  this  society  was  their  patron's  "  History  of  the 
House  of  Setoun,"  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
in  manuscript;  and  they  shortly  after 
•  Preface  to  Ancient  Scotch  Poem*,  p.  vii. 


issued  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
some  specimens  of  which  had  been  previously 
published  by  Pinkerton  and  S:bbald. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  Sir 
Richards  poems  are  his  satirical  pieces,  in  which 
he  lashes  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  age.  His 
"  Satire  on  the  Toun  Ladyes  "  gives  a  minute  and 
amusing  description  of  tho  female  dress  and  man- 
ners of  that  period,  and  may  be  compared  with 
Lindsay's  "  Supplication  against  Syde  Tails,"  pro- 
bably written  not  long  before  : — 

"  Sum  wives  of  tho  burrow«-tcun 
bit  wonder  vann  arc  and  wanloun, 
In  Miirlti  they  watt*  nut  what  to  wear, 

On  <  lu:t!if4  they  wairt  motne  a  troun, 
And  all  for  new  fauglcncs*  of  gcir.  J 

"  Their  ^minn  ar<>  fn*tlie  and  trirrilte  trail* ; 
liurnt.  »uh  vr)v..tH  j  .*lieve,  m-ek,  and  tails, 

Arid  their  fore<ku  t  of  mlk*  »cir, 
Of  tinent  eamroehe  their  fak-saiis,!" 
And  all  lur  new  faille  new  of  gt-ur. 

"  An  J  of  fine  s-.lk  their  furrit  ct.'ke*. 
With  hlliRauil  sleeve*  like  /elll-poke*  ; 

J»S  pnai  tllt:<  will  par  them  I'm  I  iK-ir 
To  wear  all  tiling'  th.tt  sin  provoke*, 
And  all  for  la  w  fuu^leueaa  of  geir. 

"  Their  wyu'eoti  man  Weill  bo  hew  it, 
Uroi'Jerit  rnht  braid,  with  pu»nientt*  aewit.H 

1  trow,  wha  wald  the  matter  »[*-ir. 
That  their  gudmen  had  un*'  to  rue  it, 
That  ever  their  wives  wear  sic  geir. 

"  Their  woven  ho*c  of  silk  are  »i  hawin, 
Uarnt  about  with  ta»tei»  iirawin; 

With  gsrtetis"  of  aiie  new  manner 
To  gar  their  euurlline»*  be  kii'iwui  ; 

And  all  for  new  lauglenex  ol  gcir. 

"  Sntnetime*  they  will  beir  up  their  gown, 
To  nehaw  their  wylierot  hin^eu  down  ; 

And  aometime/buith  thev  will  up  beir. 
To  »ehuw  their  ho«e  of  bl.i.  k  or  bn.wu; 

And  all  for  new  fongleues*  of  gcir. 

"  Thi'jr  collar*,  caroat*.  and  hall  beed»,tt 
SVith  velvet  hat»  In-li  on  their  head*, 
Cordit  with  gold  like  ano  younker, 
Broident  about  with  go!dm  thread*, 
And  all  for  new  langleueaa  of  gar. 

"  Their  »hooti ♦*  of  velvet,  and  their  muills; 
In  kirk  are  not  content  of  »tui!U, 

The  tertnon  when  they  iit  to  hear ; 
But  carry  cushion*  lil.e  vain  fmllit. 
And  all  for  ne*  funglene*a  of  geir. 

"  Thev  my  wivei  are  so  delist 

In  feuding,  f<H»ting,  and  t.atikat,"l«T 

Some  not  conteiii  are  with  »ic  cheer 
As  weill  mnv  mrflce  their  estate, 

For  new  fang'.cucas  of  cheer  and  gcir. 

44  And  MJtne  will  upend  mair,  I  hear  Bay, 
In  npiee  and  drogs  on  ane  day, 

Nor  wald  their  mother*  in  ane  year  ; 
Whilk  will  far  monv  pack  devav 

When  they  sa  vainho  w&»te  their  geir. 

44  Therefor,  youtnr  wive.,  especially 
Of  all  »ir  f.ialt*  bald  you  liee  ; 

Aud  moderately  to  live  now  lciv,*» 
On  meal,  and  ciaith  accordingly  ; 

And  not  ea  vauilie  wAatc  >our  geir 

•  Wot.  t  Spend.  ♦  Attire.  i  Velvet. 

||  An  upper  garment,  or  robe,  of  lino  cambric,  froro/ai*, 
a  fold  or  plv  of  anything. 

«J  Embroidered  with  anv  costly  material. 
••  Garters.  tt  ^  lLu  huuse  or  Ibwat. 

Sfioet. 

tt  Slippers  usuallv  made  of  fine  <  Uh  or  velvet,  and  em- 
broidered.       ||L  Sl'oola.  Biiuj'ict.  •'•Live. 
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"  Leif,**  burgess  moti,  ere  all  be  lost 
Ou  vour  wives  to  mnk  sic  co»t, 

^\  hicb  may  gar  all  your  bairns  bluir;  t 
Schc  that  may  not  want  wine  aod  roast 

I*  able  lor  to  waste  some  geir. 

"  Between  them,  and  nobles  of  blude 
>'a  dilVercucc  but  ane  velvet  huid  ;  J 

Their  cararocho  curches  are  as  dear  ; 
Their  other  elaithes  are  as  gude, 

And  they  as  costlie  in  other  geir. 

44  Of  burgess  wives  though  I  speak  plain, 
(some  latidwart  ladies  are  a*  vain. 

As  by  their  cluithiny  may  appcir ; 
Wearahd  gaver,  nor  them  may  train  : 
On  ouir  vain  claitlis  wastand  guir." 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  :*'  Mait- 
land's  "Complaint  ngaties  the  Lang  Law-sutes," 
shows  at  how  early  a  period  the  long  complained 
of  abuses  arising  out  of  protracted  legal  proceed- 
ings originated : — 

"  Sair  Is  the  recent  murmur  nnd  regret 
Aiuang  the  lieges  riwn  of  the  luit, 

Thru'  all  the  count  l  ie  baith  of  rich  and  puir  ; 
Plensnd  4  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Bait, 

That  their  lang  process  may  no  man  endure. 

44  Tho  Barons  say  that  they  have  far  tnair  spendit 
Up«n  the  law,  or  their  muter  was  endit, 

.Nor  ||  it  was  worth  :  therefore  richt  sair  they  ruo 
To  found  ane  plea  that  ever  thev  pretendit ; 
liut  left  it  to  their  heiris  to  pursue. 

44  The  puir  folk  say  that  they,  for  fait  of  spending 
Man  leave  the  law,  it  is  sac  lang  in  ending ; 

Lang  process  them  to  poverty  has  brocht: 
For  of  their  skaith  by  law  can  get  na  mending, 
That  they  are  fain  to  gree?  for  thing  of  nocht. 

'*  Some  gives  the  wyto"*  that  there  is  on  tho  Sessioun, 
Some  not  sae  cunning,  nor  of  sae  gude  discrctioun, 

As  there  before  into  that  room  has  been  ; 
Whilk,  doing  justice,  kecpit  their  profession  ; 
Of  whom  their  was  nae  cause  for  to  complam. 

Now  ve  that  are  nocht  of  this  Sait  content 
l'.i*s  to  the  Prince  ;  to  h  ini  your  cause  lament; 

And  him  exhort,  and  pray  anectiouslic, 
That  in  that  Sait  he  wald  nae  man  present, 

lu  time  to  come,  but  they  that  are  worthy  ! 

"  Guile  cunning  ft  men,  thnt  nre  wise  and  diikcrcel ; 
lYnetitiuncrs  gude,  and  fur  that  senate  meet ; 

Men  of  gude  conscience,  honc*tie  aud  fume  ; 
That  can  with  wit  and  truth  all  matters  treit ; 

And  has  by  prudence  purchased  ane  gude  nume. 

"  And  syne  gar  call  the  College  of  Justice, 
All  their  dependers,  nnd  others  that  are  wise, 

And  try  the  cause  of  law  the  langsoraeness ; 
And  gar  them  soon  some  gude  order  devise 

To  (urtber  justice,  and  shorten  the  lang  process,"  &c. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  complaint  respecting  the 
"  law's  delay,"  take  the  poet's  description  of  the 
"  EvilU  of  New-found  Laws." 

"  Lord  God  how  lang  will  this  law  last, 
By  whilk  some  trow  men  are  oppreit ; 
Of  housi*  and  landis  dispossest 
Without  ane  cause  ? 
Some  sair  are  drest, 
Some  sair  molest, 

By  new-found  laws. 

•*  For  lack  of  justice  some  gotta  wrang, 
And  some  by  traitouris  tyrannis  ftlrang ; 
Somo  in  the  Sessioun  Ivis  ou'r  lang, 
And  hulie     speeds ', 
Sair  is  the  sang 
1'uir  folks  amang 

'Hut  justice  needs. 

•  T^ave.  t  Cry  till  their  eye*  be  red.  %  Hood, 
v  Complaining.  ||  Than.  *1  Agree. 

•»  Blame  ft  Skilful.         j;  Slowly. 
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"  By  mcin  of  court  some  getts  land. 
Thinking  that  conqucis*  ay  sail  stand ; 
Tito'  courts  ha*  been  changcaud 
As  does  the  moon  ; 
That  some  haveand 
Ane  wark  in  hand, 
And  leif  it  soon. 

**  Think  ye  that  are  sa  proud  oppressiours, 
Tho'  ye  in  court  huve  intenessours, 
That  God  will  tholet  sa  great  transgressiours 
Unpunisehet  be? 
For  God's  disfrrewiours, 
Aud  wrong  poswssinurs, 
Repent  sail  ye." 

Maitland's  poem,  entitled  "  Against  Opprcssioun 
of  Utc  Commouns,"  as  rinkerton  justly  observes, 
"  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  philanthropy  of 
the  author,  and  merits  praises  superior  to  any  that 
genius  can  procure."  The  oppression  of  the  com- 
mons inveighed  against  in  this  piece,  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  chiefly  by  their  exchanging  spi- 
ritual for  temporal  exactors  of  tithes.  "Every- 
thing in  the  Book  of  Discipline  that  repugned  to 
the  corrupt  affections  of  the  nobility,"  says  John 
Knox,  "  was  termed  in  their  mockage  4  devout  ima- 
ginations.' Spme  of  them  had  greedily  grippct  the 
possessions  of  the  Kirk,  and  others  thought  they 
would  not  lack  their  parte  of  Christ's  cote.  There 
were  nane  mair  unmerciful  to  the  puir  ministers 
than  were  they  that  had  tho  grittest  rentes  of  the 
kiikes.  But,  accordiug  to  the  auld  proverbe, 4  The 
bellie  has  nae  ears.'"  M  ait  land  denounces  in  in- 
dignant terms  the  exactions  of  the  landlords  and 
lay  proprietors  of  tithes,  and  entreats  the  lords 
and  lairds  to  show  kindness  and  liberality  to  their 
tenants. 

44  It  is  grit  pitic  for  to  see 
How  the  commons  of  this  countrio 
For  thill  and  ruf.J  mid  plaiiic  opprcssioun. 
Can  uarthiinr,  kcip  in  thair  p<«*c»*ioun 

\V  hau  of  that  thay  may  niak  ane  lyfe  ; 
Yet  none  will  puntK-he  that  transgressioun  ; 
Till  nocht  be  left  to  man  nor  wyfe. 

44  Somo  with  deir  fanno  are  herriet  4  haill, 
That  wont  to  pay  but  penny  mail! ; 
Some  by  thair  lordis  arc  opprrst. 
Put  frae  the  land  that  thav  possessed  ; 

Sair  (  service  has  some  herriet  soon  ; 
For  carnigo  als  *I  somo  has  no  rest, 

Tho'  thair  ain  wark  sould  ly  undone. 

44  Sum  commons  that  has  been  weel  stakit 
Under  kirkmen  are  now  all  wrakit ;  •* 
Sin  that  the  teind,  and  tho  kirk  landis 
Came  in  grit  temporal  mennis  handis  ; 

Thay  gar  the  tenncnts  pay  sic  sowmes  tt 
As  thay  will  a*k,  or  wha  gano  standis 

Thay  will  be  put  soon  frae  thair  rowntcs. 

»  The  teind  U  whilk  tennents  had  before 
Of  thair  ain  mailings,  corn,  and  store, 
Thnir  laird  has  tacu  it  our  thair  heid  ; 
And  gars  them  to  his  vaird  it  lcid  ; 

But  thair  ain  stock  thay  dare  not  steir, 
Tho'  all  thair  bairns  sould  want  breid. 

Till  thay  have  led  thair  teind  ilk  yeir.  {4 

•  Gain.  t  Endure.         X  Robbery. 

4  Bobbed,  cleaned  out.     ||  Sore.  *l  Also. 

Wrecked.  it  Sums.  Tithes. 

44  The  tithes  which  the  farmers  used  to  purchase  from 
the  monks  were  now  held  by  the  landlord,  who  compelled 
his  tenants  to  convey  them  to  his  barnyard,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  cart  home  their  own  corn. 
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"  Sic  extort  ioun  and  taxatioua 
Wa*  never  seen  into  thi*  natioun 
Tacn  of  the  common*  of  tint  land, 
Of  whilk  sum  is  left  waste  liand, 

Beraus  few  may  sic  change*  boir ; 
Mony  has  whip*  now  in  thair  hand 
That  wont  to  have  baith  jak  and  ipeir.  • 

"  Whairthro  the  haill  e< 
I*  brooht  now  to  sic  povertie ; 
For  they  that  bad  gude  h^n  and  gcir, 
Haa  icautlie  now  ane  crooket  meir ;  t 

And  for  thair  aaddils  they  hire  sods ; 
They  hare  nae  weapon*  worthe  for  weir  • 

But  maun  defend  with  stauc*  and  clods. 

"  Thairfor,  my  lordia,  I  yow  pray 
For  the  puir  common*  And  some  way  ; 
Your  land  to  thame  for  sic  price  geif,  ♦ 
A*  on  thair  mailing  they  mav  leif,  i 

Sufficiently  to  thair  catait ; 
Syne  th  ame  defend  that  Dane  thame  grief  - 

That  they  may  serve  you  ayrc  and  lait. 

"  Riche  common*  are  richt  profitable 
Whan  thay,  to  serve  thair  lord  are  able, 
Thair  native  cuntrie  to  defend 
Frae  thame  that  hurt  it  wad  pretend; 

For  we  will  be  ower  few  ane  nummcr 
Oif  common*  to  the  weir  ||  not  wend  ; 
Nobils  may  not  beir  all  Ule  i 


"  Help  the  commons  baith  lord  and  laird  ! 
And  (»ikI  ihairf'-re  an  1 1  \uu  rewaird; 
And  ptf  i«u  will  not  th'nim  supidie, 
«iud  »ill  you  [  l  ug  thairfor  justiie, 
And  your  mim-isioun  after  you, 
Gif  they  sail  lure  nae  mair  pitie 
On  the  commons  nor  ye  have  now." 


The  border  thieves,  taking  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  during  the  contests 
between  the  Protestants  and  Romanists — espe- 
cially after  the  death  of  Regent  Moray—"  made 
eootional  herships,  stouthis,  and  rcifia  upon  the 
peaceable  subjects  dwelland  in  the  inncoun tries 
[inland  counties]."   In  the  year  1570  they  made 
an  incursion  into  Lauderdale,  and  carried  off  the 
whole  movable  property  belonging  to  Sir  Richard 
tnd  his  tenants,  on  the  lands  of  Blythc  and 
Tulios.    According  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by 
the  worthy  knight  himself,  the  freebooters  curried 
off  thirteen  score  of  milk  ewes  with  their  lambs, 
nine  yeld  ewes,  seven  score  of  wedders,  and  an 
equal  number  of  hogs,  seventeen  cows,  six  stirks, 
fourteen  draught  oxen,  four  stots,  with  "  ane  dun 
horse  of  thrie  yeir  auld."   The  poet  revenged  him- 
self upon  these  reivers  br  a  poem  "  Aganis  the 
Theivi.  of  Liddisdail,"  in  which  he  describes  with 
considerable  humour  the  habits  of  these  "  minions 
of  the  moon." 

*'  Of  Liddisdale  the  common  theifs 
8ae  pertlie  stealis  now  and  reif*,*] 

That  nane  may  keip 
florae,  nott,  nor  sheep ;  nor  yet  dare  sleep, 

For  their  mischief*. 

"  They  plainly  throw  the  country  rides, 
I  trow  the  meiklc  devil  them  guide* ! 

Where  thay  oinctt ; 
Aye,  in  their  gait     there  is  nae  yett  ft 
Nor  dun:  them  bide*. 

•  Many  who  were  formerly  accustomed  to  appear  armed 
in  the  field,  were  now  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 

J Live. 
Road. 


i 


Mare. 
War. 


t  Giro. 
U  Robs. 

It  Door  them  hinders. 


"  Thoy  leave  richt  n.  eht.  wharever  thev  sa  ; 
There  can  na  thing  be  hid  them  fra. 

For,  gif  men  wald 
Their  houses  hald,  than  wax  they  bald 
To  burn  and  slay. 

"  Thai  •  theif*  have  neirhand  f  herriet  hnill 
Kttrick  forest  and  Lauderdaill ; 

Now  arc  they  jranc 
In  Lnthtane ;  and  epairi*  nane 
That  thay  «  ill  wail.; 

"  Thai  lands  are  with  stonth  y  *a  socht 
To  extreme  povertie  are  brocht. 

Thai  wicked  serowi*  | 
Has  laid  the  plowi»,«J  that  nane,  or  few,  is 
That  are  left  oucht. 

"  But     common  taking  of  blak  mail  I, 
They  that  hud  flc*h,  and  bnid,  and  ail, 

Now  are  aae  wrakit, 
Maid  puir  and  nakit,  fain  to  be  slukit 
Ml  ith  watter-kail.fr 
"  Thai  theifs  that  stcill*  and  tursis  hame,  JJ 
Ilk  ane  of  thame  ha*  arte  to-nume  :  J  i 
Willof  the  Lnwis;  1 
Hab  of  the  Schawl*  ;  to  mak  bare  wax, 
They  think  na  n<  haine. 

"  They  spuilve  puir  men  of  tliair  pack*.  [  l| 
They  leif  thame  notht  on  bed,  nor  back*  ; 

Baith  hen  and  <  >«  k, 
With  reill  and  rok.'l*  the  Laird*  Jock 
All  with  him  tak's. 

"  They  leif  not  spindill,  spnone,  nor  sprit. •*• 
Bed,  bowster,  blanket.  >  ark,  nor  sthert. 

Johue  of  the  Parke. 
Rypesftt  kist  and  ark  :  ♦;;  for  all  f:c  wa.k 
He  l*  richt  meit. 

"  He  is  wed  keud,  Johne  of  the  Sydr, 
A  gretar  theif  did  never  ryde. 

He  nevir  tyre*, 
For  to  brek  byre*  ;  ou'r  muir  and  mvrrs, 
Ou'r  gude  ane  gj  idc. 

*'  Thair  i«  ane,  cnllit  Clement'*  Hob, 
Frae  ilk  puir  wxfe  reiffi*  her  wob.  *{i 

And  all  the  laif.  | j||| 
Whatever  thay  haif ;  the  devil  rciavo 
Thairfor  Iiii  gob.«!«:*I 

"  So  sic  irrit  stonth  whae'er  wald  trow  it, 
Hut  gif  kiim  great  man  it  allowit  ? 

Richt  Kiiir  I  trew, 
Tho'  it  be  trew  ;  thair  it  s  ie  few 
That  dar  avoiv  it. 

"  Of  some  great  men  they  have  »ic  gait, 
That  redy  arc  thame  to  debait ; 

And  will  up  weir 
Thair  stolen  pur  ;  that  nane  dar  «d  ir 
Thame,  air  nor  lait.««*» 

"  What  cause*  thief*  us  ou'r-tranjr, 
But  want  of  justice  us  uuiatig  • 

Nane  takes  care, 
Tho'  all  forfair  ;  nae  man  will  spair 
Now  to  do  wrang. 

"  Of  stmilh  tho"  now  they  cum  gud  speid, 
That  nather  of  men  nor  God  he*  dreid, 

Yet,  or  I  dee, 
Some  sail  thame  see,  hing  on  a  tree 
Till  they  bo  deid." 

•  These.       f  Almost.        J  Select.        }  Theft. 
||  Larvas  (fig).         f  Ploughs.  Besides, 
ft  Broth  made  with  vegetables,  without  meat. 
it  Pack  up  and  carry  off. 
Jf  Nick-name,  or  mow  de  guerre.  Owinp  to  the  Bonlerers 
being  divided  into  large  rUns  bearing  tho  same  surname, 
individuals  wpre  usually  distinguished  b\  some  epithet  de- 
rived from  their  place  of  residence,  personal  qualities,  or 
descent.  Wallets. 
Both  the  spinning  instrument  and  the  \  am. 
•••  8nit.  ttt  Senrches.  Sleal  chest. 

W  Web.  ltc*t.  IliU  Mouth. 

«*>••  Earlv  or  late.  These  border  freebooters  were  fre- 
quently protected  by  the  great  h~ 
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The  poems  which  follow  are  valuable  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  striking  picture  which  they  give  of 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  torn  by  the 
incessant  and  bloody  contests  between  "  king's  men  " 
and  "  queen's  men ;'"  the  corruption  which  prevailed 
at  court;  and  the  miseries  endured  by  the  commons, 
who  wero  oppressed  and  robbed  by  the  barons  at 
their  pleasure;  "  kirkmcn  clcd  lyk  men  of  weir;" 
the  laws  openly  trodden  under  foot,  or  perverted  for 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  ;  all  mirth  and  gladness 
banished  from  the  land.  Such  is  the  view  which 
Maitland  gives  of  his  native  country  in  his  poems 
"  On  the  Miseries  of  the  Time,"  "  On  tho  Troublous 
Times,"  "  Satire  on  the  Age,"  "  Against  the  Wars," 
"  Against  Discord  nmang  the  Lords,"  and  "  Lament 
for  the  Disorders  of  the  Countrie." 

RATI  RE  ON  THH  AOE. 

"  Where  is  the  blythness  that  has  been 
Baith  in  burgh  snd  landwart  wen 
Amang  lordia  and  ladies  schein,** 

Dancing,  singing,  game,  and  piny  ? 
But  weill  I  wat  nochl  what  they  nicin ; 

All  merrines*  is  worne  away. 

"  For  now  I  hoar  na  worde  of  Yule 
In  kirk,  on  cassny.t  nor  in  skuill ; 
Lordis  letti*  their  kitehing*  rule 

And  draws  them  to  the  ahbay ; 
And  akant  has  ane  to  keip  their  mule ; 

All  houshalding  ia  worne  away; 

*'  I  row  no  gvsaris  1  all  this  yeir  ; 
Hut  kirkmen  ekd  lyk  men  of  weir, 
That  never  cummin  in  the  queir.} 

Lvk  ruffians  is  their  array  ; 
To  tench  and  preach  that  will  not  leir;  U 

The  kirk  gudea  they  w:iste  away. 

"  Kirkmen  affore  were  gude  of  lyfe, 
Preachit,  tearhit,  and  staunchit  stryfe  ; 
They  fearit  nntlier  sword  nor  knyfe, 

For  love  of  (Jod  tho  suith  to  say  : 
All  honorit  them  baith  man  and  wyfc  ; 

Devotion  was  nocht  away. 
*'  Our  fathers  wvsc  were,  and  disereit, 
Thev  had  baith  honour,  men,  and  nieir, 
"With  love  they  did  their  tennents  treit ; 

And  had  aneuch  in  press  to  lay ; 
Thev  wantit  nathcr  malt  nor  wheat ; 

And  merrine«s  was  nocht  away. 

"  And  wo  hald  nather  Yule  nor  Pare, 
But  seek  our  meit  from  place  to  place ; 
And  we  have  nather  lurk  nor  grace ; 

We  gar  our  landis  doulull  pay  ; 
Our  tennents  cry,  '  AUce  !  alace  ! 

That  routli  and  pittie  is  away  '. ' 

"■  Now  «  have  mnir,  it  is  weill  krnd, 
Nor  our  forbears  H  had  to  spend  ; 
But  far  lc«s  at  the  ycirs  end; 

And  never  has  aiic  merrieday  ; 
God  will  na  rvches  to  us  send, 
Sa  lang  as  honour  is  away. 

"  We  waste  far  mair  now  Ivke  rain  fuilli!>, 
We  and  our  pnigc  to  tur»  our  muillis, 
>'or  tin  y  did  th.ui  (hut  haid  grit  Yutllia  ; 

Of  innit  and  drink  said  never  nay  : 
Thev  had  lang  f unnes      where  wc  have  stuillis, 

And  merrinesa  was  nochl  away  ; 

"  Of  our  wanthrift  tt  <mm  wytcs  J  J  playe», 
And  sum  their  watitoune  vain  arrajts  ; 
Burn  the  wyte  on  their  wyfrs  lave*, 

That  in  the  cuurt  wald  pn;  «a  gay  ; 
And  c<ire  nocht  »hi  ihe  mer.innd  payif 

Till  pairt  of  land  be  put  away. 

•  Bright.         f  Cnuwwav.  *  Ma«quers 

4  Choir.  (I  Iz-nrn.  H  Foretuthcr*. 

•*  Benches.      1t  Unthrift,  extravegancc. 


«'  The  kirkmen  keeps  na  professioune ; 
The  temporall  men  commit*  oppressioune, 
Pultand  the  puirc  from  their  posaessioune ; 

Na  kvnd  of  feir  of  God  have  they, 
Thev  cummar  •  baith  the  kirk  and  sessioune, 

And  chases  charitie  away. 


"  When  ane  of  them  sustoinis  wrang 
We  cry  for  justice,  heid  and  hang ; 
But  when  our  neichbouri*  we  our-gang 

We  lawbour  justice  to  delay ; 
Affectioune  blindis  us  »a  lang, 

Alle  equitie  is  put  away. 

"  To  mak  art  is  we  have  sum  feill ; 
God  watt  gif  that  we  keip  them  weill ! 
We  cum  to  bar  with  jack  of  steill, 

As  we  wald  bostf  the  judge  and  'fray  ; 
Of  sic  justice  I  have  na  skeilU 

Where  reull  and  ordour  is  away. 

44  Our  laws  are  lichtlcit  1  for  nbusiouno ; 
Sumtvme  is  clokit  with  collusioune  ; 
Whilk  causes  of  bluid  the  great  efTusioune, 

For  na  man  spairis  now  to  slay ; 
What  bringis  cuntries  to  confusioune 

But  where  that  justice  is  away  I 

"  Wlia  is  the  wyte,  4  wha  can  schew  us  ? 
Wha  but  our  nobillis  that  sould  know  us, 
And  till  honorabill  deidis  draw  us  ! 

Let  never  comounewcill  decay  ; 
Or  els  sum  mischeif  will  befaw  us, 
And  nobillnesa  we  put  away. 

*•  Put  our  awin  lawia  to  executioune 
Upon  tranngresMiuris  mak  punitioune 
To  cruell  folk  sick  na  remissioune ; 

For  peace  and  justice  let  us  pray  ; 
In  dreid  sum  strange  new  institutioune 

Cum,  and  our  customc  put  away. 

"  Amend  vour  Ivfcs,  ane  and  all, 
And  be  war  of  ane  suddan  fall ; 
And  pray  to  God,  that  maid  us  all, 

To  send  us  joy  that  lastei*  ay  ; 
And  let  us  nocht  to  sin  be  thrall ; 

But  put  all  vyce  and  wrang  away. 

NA  KYNDNES  AT  COVRT  WITHOUT  SILI.EU  f| 

"  Sometime  to  court  I  did  repair, 
Therein  some  errands  for  to  dress  ; 
Thinkand  I  had  some  friend*  thair 
To  help  fotdwart  my  business ; 

But,  nocht  the  lev*, 
I  f,md  nathing  but  doubilnc**; 
Auld  kindncs  helps  nocht  ane  hair. 

"  To  ane  grit  court-man  I  did  speir  ;«fl 
That  I  trow  it  my  friend  had  been, 
Because  we  war  of  kin  t.a  neur ; 
To  him  my  matter  I  did  mono  ; 

But,  with  di««l.ine, 
He  fled  aft  I  had  done  him  tene ; 
And  wald  nocht  bide  my  tale  to  heir. 

"  I  wend,  that  he,  in  word  and  deed, 

For  me,  his  kynsman,  sould  have  wiocht; 
But  to  my  speech  he  tuko  na  heed  ; 
Nearnes  of  blude  he  set  at  nocht ; 

Than  weel  I  thocht, 
When  1  for  sibneas**  to  him  soeht. 
It  was  the  wrang  way  that  I  geid.  ft 

*«  Mv  hand  I  put  into  my  sleeve, 
And  furth  of  it  ane  pun<e  I  drew ; 
And  said  I  brocht  it  him  to  give  ; 
Baith  g»td  and  silver  1  him  .chew ; 

Than  he  did  rue 
That  he  unkindlie  me  misknew. 
And  hint  the  purse  fa»t  in  his  neif. 


•  Cumber. 

$  Blame. 
♦  ♦  Relationship, 
ff  FU. 
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"  Frae  time  ho  gat  the  purse  in  hand 

Ho  kyndlie  cousin  caliit  me, 

And  bade  mc  gar-  him  understand, 

My  businesg  all  hatllalic ; 

And  iware  that  he 
My  true  and  failhfull  friend  sould  bo 
In  court  is  I  please  hitn  com  ni  an  J. 

*«  For  whilk  better  it  is,  I  trow, 
Int.*  the  court*  to  get  supple 
To  have  anc  purse  of  fine  gold  fou,* 
Nor  to  the  hirst  of  degree, 

Of  kyn  to  be; 
S  i'-  alters  our  t.ohilitie. 
Lint  kynrant  helps  lytiil  now. 

"  Therefore,  mr  friends,  gif  ye  will  mak 
All  court  men  yours  a*  ye  wald, 
(Judo  gold  and  silver  with  you  t.»k  ; 
Than  to  get  help  ye  may  b«  bsdd  ; 

For  it  is  taula, 
Kindness  of  court  ia  eoft  and  aald,  J 
Nearness  of  kyn,  na  thing  thay  rak."  $ 

"  l_\Mr_\T  FOR  THE  DISORDERS  OP  THR  COISTUJF. 

"  0  I/ord  our  sin  has  done  the  tein. 

That  plaigit  thus  has  this  countrie ; 

I  trow  was  never  heard  nor  seen, 
In  Scotland  greater  mi>crie: 
Great  evil  in  to  this  land  we  tcs- 

A  slauchter,  hership,  theft  and  reif ; 
Destruction  of  all  polliae. 

And  ail  manner  of  rouut  mischief. 

"  Now  wardlic  wivlom  is  deceit, 

And  falsethaldin  politic; 
Richt  few  from  guill  can  now  debait, 

80  great  is  the  hypocrisie : 

Some  will  speak  fair  and  friend  full  ic, 
For  proffitt  wald  dissaire  their  brother ; 

8a  rife  I  is  infidehtie, 
Aoe  kinsman  akant  may  trow  ane  other. 

*'  Amang  the  Lordis  srn  the  great  atrife, 

Misrule  in  oil  this  regiouu  ; 
Whilk  has  gart  mony  lose  their  life, 

And  troublit  burge*  and  bnroun  : 

Crafbmen  and  commons  arc  put  doun 
By  theft,  reif,  and  continual  weir  ;  «J 

N'eir  herreit  is  our  principal  town. 
Our  inercband*  daylic  waslund  geir. 

"  Frae  some  is  taen  baith  house  and  land, 
Wrangouslie  as  the  manner  shau  a  ; 

Whom  doing  wrung  they  never  fund, 
But  for  all  cry  me  will  bide  the  laws  : 
Baith  of  their  deeds  and  their  «a-*s,  *  ♦ 

Tct  are  they  spulyet  of  tlieir  rent, 

Wha  has  this  done  the  Great  God  kn  >.i  s, 

Wha  grant  them  grace  for  to  rej>ciit. 

"  Some  has  their  place  brunt  in  gleid, 

Thetr  guid*  spulyet  haillalie  ; 
Their  servants  slain,  some  brunt  to  dcid, 

'J  hem  selves  taen  utirnurtcoushe, 

And  haldin  in  captivitic  ; 
Wha  wald  hare  for  ane  missive  bill, 

Obey  it  the  auctoritie, 
And  count  »t  my  Lord  Regent's  will. 

"  Alas,  it  it  ane  cairfull  rise, 

That  our  Lords  cannot  agree  ; 
Whilk  for  to  do  give  they  had  grace, 

Wald  stench  hu  great  iniquitie  : 

Ane  thing  there  is  that  troublis  me, 
Thocht  some  wald  fain  mak  gude  concord, 

Yet  ay  for  ane  there  is  twentie. 
To  hound  tf  muteine  and  saw;;  discord. 

"  But  we  sould  rather  all  lament, 

Thir  plaigs  perturbing  us  sac  sair; 
And  of  our  sins  us  repent, 
With  firm  purpose  to  sin  nae  mair ; 


Syne  pray  to  God  baith  late  and  air 
To  iak  (rue  us  this  cruel  source. 

And  frau  his  mercie  stainche  our  coir, 
And  of  all  weir  this  country  purdge. 

'  My  Ix>niU  all  that  ore  divydit, 

Could  ye  aggrc  it  were  the  best; 
And  gar  this  realm  be  godly  guidit, 

All  tiling  to  be  with  wisdom  dre*t ; 

Tlum  Ii.  iti  r  micht  ye  put  to  re*t, 
This  land  that  now  is  furthe  of  orduiir, 

And  thorn  rvleive  that  arc  o[ipres»t, 
The  theifis  stanch  and  rcwl  the  bordour. 


Make. 
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X  Bought  and  aold. 


"  Sen  re  are  of  ane  nation  all, 
Ilk  ane  of  other  have  pitie ; 
Ye  wait  •  not  yet  what  may  befall, 
Sik  t'hanchc  has  been  nchl  hastelie, 
May  gar  you  think  that  unitie, 
Sail  to  yuu  all  be  prouiabil, 

And  needlnll  that  ye  friends  be, 
Ye  ken  your  courts  are  never  stabil. 

"  Wha  ever  get  the  upper  hand, 

Of  their  reward  they  know  nathing  ; 

Nor  yet  how  lang  that  they  sail  stand 
To"  have  the  rewl  of  Uueen  or  King  : 
And  spcciallie,  when  they  are  young. 

Therefore  ye  aould  Uk  richt  gude  palld, 
Of  lasting  feid  f  how  ou  you  bring, 

Uncertain  syne  of  your  rc»aird. 

"  0  I/ord,  sik  grace  send  to  us  here 

All  Srottia  men  for  to  apr^'fe  ; 
Ilk  anc  to  brink  J  their  hind  and  goir, 

That  them  pertenis  rlchtcouslie ; 

Sy  ne  perfyle  justice  we  may  see, 
In  courts,  consiKUirie,  and  aessioun, 

Craftsmen  and  commons  may  peaciablie 
Their  living  win  without  oppresaioun/' 

"  The  Laird  of  Lcthingtoun's  Counsell  to  his  Son, 
being  in  the  Court,"  was  in  all  probability  address! 
to  his  eldest  eon,  the  famous  Secretary  Maitland*. 
In  its  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  counsels  which 
Polonius  gave  to  his  son  Laertes,  in  "Hamlet." 

*'  My  son.  in  court  gif  thou  pleUis  remain, 

Tins  my  counsel  into  thy  mynd  imprent : 
In  thy  speaking  luik  that  thou  be  nocht  vain; 

Bcliaid  and  hear,  and  to  thy  toung  bik  tent; 

Be  no  liar,  else  thou  art  schent ; 
Found  thee  011  treuth,  gif  thou  would  weill  betide; 

To  govern  all  and  rule  be  nocht  our  bent : 
lie  rules  weill  that  Weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Be  nocht  nne  scorner,  nor  fainyeit  flatterer, 
Nor  yet  ane  roundir  {  of  invented  tales ; 

Of  it  thou  hears  be  nocht  ane  clatterer ; 

Fall  nocht  in  pice  for  thing  that  Ivtttl  vaillis: 
Haive  nocht  to  do  with  other  men's  failiis; 

Fra  wicked  men  thou  draw  thee  far  on  side; 
Thou  art  one  fuill  Kit  thou  with  fuilis  daillis  : 

lie  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Bewair  whom  to  thy  counsel  thou  reveal, 

Sum  may  seem  true  and  yet  dissemblers  be; 
Be  of  thy  promise  and  rendition  leil ; 

Waist  nocht  thy  guid  in  prodigalitic  ; 

Nor  put  thine  honour  into  jeopardie  ; 
With  folk  disfamit  nather  gang  nor  rydo; 

With  wiltull  men  to  argue  is  follic': 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  1 


Be  no  dyser  nor  player  nt  the  cairts, 

But  gif  it  be  for  pasty  me,  or  small  thing; 
Be  nocht  blawin  with  winds  of  all  uirts,  [| 

Constance  in  gude  of  wisdom  is  ane  sign ; 

Be  wise  and  tentie,  in  thy  governing, 
And  try  them  weill  in  whom  thou  wilt  confide , 

Sum  fair  words  will  give,  wald  see  thee  hing:\ 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 


•  Wot. 


t  Feud. 
II  Quarters. 


X  Fnjoy. 
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"  Attour  •  all  Oiing*  ay  to  thy  prince  be  true 

la  thocht,  anil  deed,  in  word,  111  wnrk,  and  sicht ; 
Fra  tri'snonubill  company  eschew  ; 

Thy  prince  honour,  and  protfrit  nt  lliv  mirlit  ; 

Set  ay  forwart  the  puir  bailh  duv  nnd  niclit ; 
And  let  nn  thing  the  common  weill  clvde  ; 

Ami  at  all  time  maintcin  justice  and  richt : 
lie  rules  vreill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

14  l'ress  norht  to  he  exalted  above  uthcr, 

l-'or  gif  thou  do,  thou  nail  bi<  sair  invyit ; 

Great  perill  is  to  talc  in  hand  the  ruthcr,  f 
Till  first  that  thy  experience  be  try  it: 
Think,  at  the  lout  thy  doing  will  lie  spyit, 

Thocht  thou  with  slicht  wald  cover  it  and  lm!e ; 
And  all  thv  craft  shall  nt  the  cross  be  crv'it : 

He  rule*  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide". 

**  Thocht  thou  in  court  bo  with  the  heichest  plain!, 

In  honour,  office,  or  in  dignitie, 
Tli ink  that  siinilime  thou  may  be  fra  it  ehai^it ; 

Ai  »oine  has  been  before,  and  yet  may  be  ; 

Needful  it  in,  therefore,  to  gang  warlie, 
That  raklesnlie  thou  snapper  J  norht,  nor  slydu ; 

Ken  nyc  thyself  bent  in  prosperitic  : 
He  rule*  weill  that  Weill  in  court  con  guide. 

"  Bewar  in  gifting  of  ane  hie  counsel 

In  matters  grit,  and  counsel  speciallie ; 
Whilk,  by  the  working  of  the  wurld,  may  faill, 

Thocht  it  seem  never  sa  anpeirantlie  ; 

IMiuld  the  warldU  instabilitie  ; 
That  never  still  into  ane  stait  dois  bydo  ; 

Hot  changing  ny,  a*  dois  the  niootie  and  see  : 
lie  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Gif  with  the  pcpill  thou  wald  lovit  be. 

He  gentle,  lawtic,  and  meik  in  thy  cstait; 

Kor  nn  thou  be  uncourtcus,  proudc  and  hie. 
Than  all  the  warld  shall  thee  detest  and  liait : 
Flee  fainying,  flattering,  falsheid,  and  dUsait; 

Invent  nathing  that  may  the  realme  devyde, 
Or  shall  occuaioun  trouble  and  debait : 

lie  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  cau  guide. 

"  Grund  4  all  thy  doing  upon  suithfastnes ; 

And  linld  thee  nv  gude  company  amang; 
Gather  na  geir  with  craft  and  wrefchitnes ; 

1'reiss  noeht  to  conqueis  ||  ony  thing  with  wring  ; 

Evill-gottin  gudia  la*tvs  never  lang  : 
Thocht  all  war  thync,  within  this  wnrld  sa  wyde, 

Thou  sail  fra  it,"  or  it  fra  thee  sail  gang  : 
He  rules  weill  that  weill  in  court  can  guide. 

"  Above  all  thinpis,  I  thee  exhort  and  pray, 

To  pleis  thy  God  set  all  thy  busie  cuire. 
And  syne  thy  prince  serve,  luif  weill  and  obey  ; 

And,  as  thou  may,  be  helpand  ay  the  puirc ; 

Sen  «I  erthlie  things  will  nocht  ay  endure, 
Thairfoir  in  hevin  ane  place  for  thee  provide, 

Whair  thair  is  joy,  rest,  gloir,  and  all  pltsour  ; 
Unto  the  whilk  eternal  God  us  guide." 

In  the  rear  1.368,  when  the  prevailing  pestilence 
compelled  racti  from  the  dread  of  infection  to 
abandon  their  usual  employments,  George  Banna- 
tyne,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  compiled  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  Scottish  poetry,  which  is  surpassed 
in  real  value  and  importance  by  no  other  existing 
collection.  To  this  "  Ballat  Buik"  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  the  poems  of  Alex- 
Alexander  ANDER  SCOTT,  "  the  Anacrcon  of 
Scott.  ©id  Scottish  poetry,"  as  Pinkerton, 
with  somewhat  exaggerated  praise,  has  termed 
him.  He  flourished  about  the  year  1560,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  birth  or  connexions,  the 
nature  of  his  employment,  or  the  events  of  his  life. 
From  some  detached  hints  scattered  through  his 
works,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  layman  and  a 
friend  to  the  Reformation.    The  local  allusions 

•  Above.  +  Rudder.  ♦  Stumble. 

4  Ground.  U  Acquire.  H  Since. 
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contained  in  his  poem  on  tho  "  Justing  of  Adaiuson 
and  Synie"  have  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  he 
resided  in  Dalkeith.  From  various  other  passages  it 
is  certain  that  much  of  his  life  was  spent,  if  not  in  the 
city,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh." 
One  of  his  poems  alludes  to  his  wife.  He  is  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  early  minor  Scottish  poets. 
His  compositions,  which  are  nearly  all  of  an 
amatory  character,  display  considerable  elegance 
and  harmony  ;  and  his  style,  compared  with  that 
of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  is  remarkably  terse 
and  precise.  "Without  displaying,"  says  Mr. 
David  Laing,  "  either  tho  same  energy  and  in- 
ventive powers,  or  the  depth  of  feeling  and  the 
comprehension  which  distinguish  the  works  of 
his  moro  illustrious  predecessors,  Scotfs  poems, 
independent  of  their  poetical  merit,  are  interesting 
from  the  many  curious  allusions  which  they  con- 
tain to  the  existing  state  of  manners,  sentiments, 
and  public  affairs.  He  manifests  no  fondness  for 
those  abstract  personifications  which  seem  to  have 
delighted  the  fancy  of  the  author  of  the  '  Cherrie 
and  the  Slae;'  but  he  is  equally  remarkable  with 
Montgomery  for  fluency  and  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression:—  and  Scott  occasionally  shows  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  love- 
poems  possess  a  singular  degree  of  sweetness  and 
elegance  for  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  ; 
and  some  of  his  lyric  pieces  are  peculiarly  graceful 
and  harmonious.  Indeed,  for  general  elegance 
and  simplicity,  for  correctness,  and  for  facility  in 
versification,  Scott's  verses  may  bo  compared  with 
those  of  any  English  poet  of  the  same  ago."  f 

The  following  specimens  of  the  poems  of  this 
Scottish  Anacreon  may  serve  to  show  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Laing's  commendation. 

"  IN  PRAIS  OP  THE  TWA  FAIR  EXE  OF  HIS  MISTRrSs. 

"  Thow  well  of  vcrtew,  floure  of  wutnanlieid, 
And  natrone  unto  patiens, 
I.ady  of  lawty  bailh  m  word  and  dcid, 
Kycht  sobir,  sweit,  full  mcik  of  tl<x(iicn*, 
Bailh  gude  and  fair  :  to  your  magtuticciis 
I  me  commend,  as  1  have  done  before, 
My  sempil  heart  for  now  aud  cvirmorc. 

"  For  evirmore  I  sjll  you  service  runk, 
Sen,  of  before,  into  my  mind  I  made. 
Sen  first  I  knew  your  ladyship,  but  lak, 
Bewtie,  youth  of  woinanheia  ye  had, 
Withouten  rest  my  heart  couth  nocht  evade. 
Thus  am  I  yours,  and  ave  sinsyne  have  been 
Comniandit  by  your  gudly  twa  fair  ene. 

"  Your  twa  fair  enc  maks  me  oft  syis  to  sing, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  maks  me  to  sych  also, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  maks  me  grit  comfortiug, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  is  wy  t  of  all  my  wo, 
Your  twa  fair  ene  may  no  man  keip  them  fro, 
Withoutin  rest  that  sets  n  sicht  of  them, 
Thus  of  all  vei  tew  weir  yc  now  the  name. 

«'  Ye  heir  the  name  of  gentilnes*  of  blude, 

Ye  beir  the  name,  that  mony  for  ye  dein,  J 
Ye  beir  the  name,  ye  are  baith  fair  and  gude, 
Ye  beir  the  name,  that  farrer  than  vow  seis, 
Yc  beir  tho  name,  fortune  and  you  arreis. 
Ye  beir  the  name  of  lands  of  lenth  and  brcid,  i 
The  well  of  vertew  and  floure  of  womanhcid.' 

•  Scotfs  Poems,  Introductory  Notice,  p.  si. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  xiii,  .\iv. 

J  Dies.  §  Long  and  broad. 
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"  TO  21  IS  HEART. 

"  Hence,  hairt,  with  her  that  must  depart, 

And  hold  the©  with  thy  sovcrain  ; 
For  1  had  leifer*  want  an©  huirt, 

Nor  have  th©  hairt  that  dor*  me  pain. 
Therefor  go,  with  thy  lore  remain, 

And  let  mo  live  thug  unmolc»t ; 
See  that  thou  come  not  bark  again. 

But  byde  with  her  thou  lovest  bes-t. 

"  Sin  the  that  I  have  s©rrit  lang 

I*  to  di'pairt  ao  suddenly. 
Address  t  the©  now,  for  thou  call  gnn£ 

And  bear  thy  lady  company  ; 
Fra  she  be  pone,  hairtlee)  am"  1 ; 

For  why  r  thou  art  with  her  po«sexst, 
Therefor, 'mv  hairt!  so  hence  in  In,; 

And  byde'with  her  thou  lovest  be»t. 

"  Tho'  this  belappit  body  here 

Be  b  und  to  servitude  and  thrall, 
My  fuithfull  hairt  is  free  intcir.^ 

And  nntid  to  serve  my  lady  at  all. 
Would  God  that  I  were  perigall.|| 

l.'nder  that  redolent  rose  to  rv*t. 
Yet  at  the  leist  my  hairt  thou  sail 

Abyde  with  her  thou  lovest  best. 

*'  Sin  in  your  garth  1  th©  lillv  white 

May  not  remain  amang  the  laif,** 
Adew  the  flour  of  haill  delytc  ! 

Adew  the  succour  that  may  me  mv©! 
Adew  th©  frairrnnt,  balmy  su.iif t  f 

And  lamp  of  ladies  lustiest.  J.  J 
Mv  fatthfull  heart  she  sail  it  have, 

To  byde  with  her  it  loveat  best. 

"  Deplore,  ye  ladies  clear  of  hue, 

Her  absence,  sen  the  must  depart, 
And  specially  ye  lovers  true, 

Tliat  wounded  be  with  love's  dart  ; 
For  some  of  you  nail  want  an©  huirt 

As  well  as  I ;  thairfor  at  last 
Do  (to  with  mvn,  with  mvnd  in  wart, 

And  byde  with  her  thou  IotcsI  best." 

"  nOXPKI.  Or  LtTK. 

"  Lo  what  it  ia  to  luve, 

Lcrn©  v©  that  list  to  pruvo ; 
By  me,  fsav,  that  no  ways  may 

'1  he  crund  of  grcif  retnuve. 
But  still  decay,  both  tiycht  and  day  ; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luv©. 

"  Luv©  is  an©  fervent  fvre, 

Kindillit  without  des'vre, 
S.  hort  plesour,  lang  dwpleaour ; 

HepenUnce  is  the  hvre  ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  measour ; 

Lure  is  ane  fervent  fyre. 

"  To  lure,  and  to  be  wyis. 

To  rege  with  gude  ailvyi* ; 
Now  thus,  now  than,  no  poin  the  game. 

In  certain©  is  Ute  dyce ; 
Their  is  no  man,  I  say,  that  can 

Both  lure  and  to  be  wyis. 

"  Flo©  always  from  the  snair, 

]>-rno  at  tiic  to  beware  ; 
It  is  ane  pane  and  dowbill  trane 

Of  endless  wo  and  cair ; 
For  to  rofrane  that  danger  plane, 

Flee  alwaya  from  the  snair." 

As  a  specimen  of  a  different  style  of  writing,  we 
give  a  few  stanzas  of  his  "New  Year  Gift  to  the 
(iueno  when  she  came  first  Hame  "  which  presents 
a  curious  and  instructivo  view  of  the  state  of 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign : — 


"  Gar  stanch©  all  stryfe,  and  stablll  *  thv  estalts 

In  constancc,  concord,  rharitc,  and  luv© ; 
Be  bit»ie  now  to  banish  all  debutes 

Betwixt  kirkinen  and  temporal  men  docs  move; 

The  pulling  doun  of  politic  reprove. 
And  let  perversit  prelattis  leif  peruuier  ; 

To  do  the  best  liesckand  T  God  above 
To  give  thee  grace  ngainst  this  gude  new  year. 

"  At  cross  gar  cry  by  open  proclamation, 


Under  grit  pains,  that  neither  he  nor  ache  ♦ 
Of  Halve  Writ  have  onv  disputation. 
But  lctterit  men  or  leamit  clerks  thereto  ; 
For  lymmer  lads  and  little  lassies  lo 
Will  argue  baith  with  binhnp,  preist,  and  freir, 

To  dautoun  this,  thow  hes  ancuch  to  do ; 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  But  wyte  the  wicked  pastours  wald  not  mend 

Their  vicious  living,  all  the  warld  pit  scrvvis 
Thev  tuke  na  tent  their  traik  sould  turn  till  end, 

Tday  wer©  aa  proud  in  their  prerogaty  vis ; 

For  wantonnes  thev  wald  not  wed  na  wyves, 
Nort  yet  live  chaste,  but  c  hop  and  chauge  thair  chcir; 

Now  to  reform  thair  filthy  litcherous  lyvis, 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  Thav  brodit  tliair  hastnrdis  with  the  slrrufe  they  akrnip. 
To  blende  thair  bludc  with  barrouns  bv  anibitioun; 

Tliay  purchest  pithless  pardons  fra©  th©  l'ape, 
To  cause  fona  fulis  confide  he  has  fruition 
As  God,  to  give  for  sinns  full  remission. 

And  sauls}  to  *nvc  ftoin  suffering  sorrows  seir; 
To  sett  aside  sic  *oit»  of  siipcmlitioun, 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gudo  new  year. 

"  They  lost  baith  hettetice  and  pension  that  mareit. 
And  whs  eat  lli-sh  on  Fridays  was  fvre-fangit,  | 

It  maid  nae  miss  what  maidens  thev  iiiKearcit ; 
On  fasting  days  they  were  nocht  brint  nor  huiigit : 
Licence  for  luthrie  fra  their  lord  bclatigit, 

To  give  indulgence  as  the  devil  did  lcir;H 
To  mend  thai  meuye  has  sae  monye  mangit 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gun©  new  year. 

Thev  lute"  thy  liofos  pray  to  stokis  and  stano. 

And  paintit  p'aipcrs,  wattis  nocht  what  they  mein  ;  ft 

Thev  bud  them  bek  and  bvnge  ♦*  at  deid  mens  banes; 
Offer  on  kneis  to  ki.**,  syne  sane  their  kin  : 
1'ilgrime*  and  palniaris  past  with  them  bctwene, 

Banct  Blais,  Sanet  Boit,  blat©  bodeis  een  to  bliir  : 
Now  to  forbid  this  grit  abuse  has  bene, 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  They  tyrit  God  with  trysillU  tumo  trentnlis,  [j| 

And  daitit  him  with  "daylie  dargeis,  HI 
With  owklic  abilis,       to  augment  their  rentalis 

ilautand  tnort  iuumlin^ii>,  mixt  with  monye  lei*, 

Sic  sanctilude  was  puthani*  sorcereis, 
L'hristis  sillie  schiep,  anil  i>obir  lluk,  to  smcir ; 

To  ceisa  all  sindrye  sectis  of  hereseis, 
God  give  the©  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  With  mess  nor  matynet  nowayis  will  I  mell, 
To  judge  them  ju«tlie  p issi*  my  ingync. 
They  gvde  nocht  ill  that  goverois  weill  them  sell, 
1  le-  ' 


«  Bather. 

f  Entirely. 
»•  Rest. 

VOL.  II. 


t  Make  ready, 
j  Competent,  able, 
ft  Embrace. 


X  Haste. 
%  Garden. 


U  Most  beautiful. 


lelalio  on  law  tie  layis  their  lyne  : 
Dow  lis  to  discus,  for  doctouns  are  devyne, 
Cunning  in  clergie  to  declair  them  deir ; 

To  oidour  this,  the  office  now  is  thvtie, 
God  give  the©  grace  agaiust  this  gudo  new  y  ear. 

"  Th©  epistolls  and  evangtlia  now  are  prechit, 
But  sophiatrie  or  ccremonei^  vane  ; 
Thv  pepiil,  maist  pairt,  truelie  now  are  tcchit, 
To  put  away  idolutrie  piophaine  : 

•  Establish.  t  Beseeching, 

t  Man  nor  woman.  f  Souls. 

11  Fanged  or  teized  by  the  fire,  1. 1.  burned  as  heretic*. 
n  I-e»m.  **  Let,  allowed, 

ft  Coloured  priuts,  of  which  they  understood  not  the 
meaning. 
It  How. 

}f  To  blear  the  eyes  of  simple  persona — to  impose  on 
their  creduhtv. 

IIH  A  wruce  of  thirty  masses  performed  for  the  dead. 
W  Daily  dirges. 

Weekly  obits,  or  the  service  performed  for  the  dead. 

U  R 
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But  in  some  hartis  is  gravit  new  agane, 
Anc  image  callit  cuvatvee  of  geir  ;  • 

Norn-,  to  expell  that  idol  stands  up  plane. 
God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year. 

"  For  some  are  sene  at  sermoni*  seem  sae  halve,  f 
Hingand  Sanct  David  is  psalter  on  their  biiiks,  * 

And  are  but  biblists  fairsing  full  their  bellie, 
Backbytand  nychtbours,  novand  them  in  nuik«, 
Rugging  and  ruifaud}  up  kirk-rentis  lyke  ruik«. 

As  werrie  wnspin  against  God's  word  maki*  weir,  jl 
Sic  Christians  to  kiss  with  chanteris  kuiks, 

God  give  thee  grace  against  this  gude  new  year."  &c. 

Alexander  ARBCTiUfOT,  Principal  of  King's 
Alexander  College,  Aberdeen,  •was  bom  in 
Arbuthnot.  the  year  1538.  He  •was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family  in  the  Meatus,  which  was 
afterwards  ennobled  by  Charles  I.  According  to 
Archbishop  Spottiswood,  he  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  in 
France,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  studying  law 
under  the  celebrated  Ctijacius.  He  returned  to 
his  native  land  with  the  view  of  following  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  but  he  afterwards  re- 
linquished this  intention,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology.  After  entering  into  holy  orders, 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Logie  Buchan.  In  the  year  15G9,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  the  room 
of  Alexander  Anderson,  who,  along  with  several  of 
the  professors,  was  removed  from  office  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith.  "  By 
his  diligent  teaching  and  dexterous  government," 
says  Spottiswood,  "  ho  not  only  revived  the 
study  of  good  letters,  but  gained  many  from  the 
superstitions  whereunto  they  were  given."  lie 
was  repeatedly  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  on  various  occasions  appointed 
by  his  brethren  to  discharge  most  important  and 
delicate  duties.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  who  at 
this  period  held  the  office  of  king's  printer,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  sat:sfactory  evidence.  His  death, 
which  took  place  at  Aberdeen  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1583,  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-five,  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  great  calamity  to  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  to  the  national  literature.  His 
contemporary,  James  Melvil,  has  pronounced  Ar- 
buthnot one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe  at 
that  time,  and  represents  him  as  "  a  man  of  singular 
gifts  of  learning,  wisdom,  godliness,  and  sweetness 
of  nature."  And  Spottiswood,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  for  a  leader  of  tho  Presbyte- 
rian party,  has  thus  delineated  his  character:— 
"He  was  greatly  loved  of  all  men,  hated  of  none; 
and  in  such  account  for  his  moderation  with  the 
chief  men  of  these  parts,  that  without  his  advice 
they  could  almost  do  nothing,  which  put  him  in  a 
great  fashcrie,«T  whereof  he  did  oft  complain.  Plea- 
sant and  jocund  in  conversation,  and  in  all  sciences 
expert ;  a  good  poet,  mathematician,  philosopher, 
theologian,  lawyer,  and  in  medicine  skilful,  so  as  in 

t  Covetousness  of  money,  avarice.  +  Holy. 

1  Books.  I)  Tearing  n:id  riving. 

|l  War.  The  allusion  is  to  the  f.-r,i»|iinjr  a\:in<  of  the 
barons,  who  seized  the  rhurch  luiii-s  and  were  nio.it  rigo- 
rous in  exacting  the  payment  of  tithes.         1i  Trouble. 
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CTery  subject  he  could  promptly  discourse,  and  to 
good  purpose."  • 

In  1572  Arbuthnot  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
work  entitled,  "  Orationcs  do  Origine  et  Dignitate 
Juris,"  which  was  honoured  with  an  encomiastic 
Latin  poem  by  Thomas  Maitland.  His  poetical 
reputation  rests  on  two  poems,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Maitland  Collection.  We  give  a 
few  stanzas  from  the  most  important  of  these, 
entitled  "  The  Miseries  of  a  Puir  Scolar : " — 

"  I  hate  thraldomc,  yet  maun  I  binge  and  beck. 
And  jouk  and  nod  some  patroun  for  to  plea«- ; 

I  lure  freedom,  yet  maun  I  be  subject; 
1  am  compellit  to  flatter  with  my  feys.f 
I  me  torment  some  other  for  till  ease 

Wha  of  my  travale  seantlie  is  content. 

What  marvel  is  tho"  I  murno  and  lament  ? 

"  I  love  larges  and  liberalitie, 

Yet  povertie  to  spend  does  mak  me  spair ; 
I  hate  averice  and  prodigalitie, 

To  get  sum  gear  yet  maun  I  have  great  cair. 

In  vanitie  syn  I  maun  it  outwair— 
Woun  bv  ane  wretclie  and  into  waistrie  spent. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  rourne  and  lament  ? 

"  I  love  delight,  and  wrappit  am  in  woo ; 

I  love  pleasure,  and  plungit  am  in  pane  ; 
I  list  to  rest,  vet  maun  I  ryde  and  go ; 

And  when  I  list  to  die  1  maun  remain. 

With  warldlio  care  a  gentil  hart  is  slane. 
I  feel  the  smart,  and  dure  not  mak  my  plaint. 
What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  I  hate  flatterie,  and  into  words  plane 

And  unaflVctit  language  1  delight ; 
Yet  maun  I  leir  to  flutter,  glow,  and  fayne, 

Whether  I  list  to  speak  or  yet  to  wry'u? ; 

Or  else  men  shall  not  count  me  worth  a  myfe  , 
I  shall  be  reckinit  rude  or  negligent. 
What  marvoi  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

**  Scorning  I  hate,  yet  maun  I  smile  and  smirk 
When  I  the  niokks  of  other  men  behold  ; 

Yea,  oft-times  maun  I  laugh,  suppose  1  irk. 
When  bitterlio  their  tauutis  they  have  tould. 
And  sometime  als  whether  I  nyl  or  wald,  J 

And  scorn  for  scoroe  to  gif  1  maun  tak  tent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  With  temperance  I  wald  use  meat  and  drink, 
And  has  all  surfat -banquet  in  despite; 

And  yet  at  feast  and  banquet  maun  I  wink. 

And  at  them  haunt  where  1  hare  no  delight ; 
I  use  the  evil,  and  has  withall  the  wyte ; 

Tho'  body  bow,  yet  does  the  heart  dissent. 

What  man' el  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  All  costly  claiths  I  count  not  worth  ane  prrine,  } 
Which  does  but  footer  pride  and  vanitie  ; 

Yet  dare  I  not  in  common  place  be  seen, 
'l«eM  I  be  clothil  somewhat  gorgeouslie ; 
And  be  1  not,  then  men  shall  talk  of  me, 

And  call  me  owther  wreu-.be  or  indigent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  hiiucut  r 

"  With  heart  and  mind  I  love  hnmilttie. 
And  pauehtie  pride  richt  sair  do  I  detest, 

But  with  the  high  yet  maun  I  heichlie  be. 
Or  with  that  sort'l  shall  no  sit  in  re»t  ; 
This  wavld  has  made  the  proverb  manifest  : 

Wha  is  a  sheep  the  wolf  will  soon  him  rent. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  * 

"  I  hate  all  nhamcles*  gloriositie, 

And  m  1  delight  in  modest  shamefastnes , 

Yet  shall  1  not  be  oountit  worth  ane  flic. 
Without  I  speak  of  all  mater  by  guess  ; 
Gloir  and  brag  out,  aud  take  a  face  of  brass , 

Nathing  misknow  under  the  firmament. 

What  marvel  is  tho'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

•  Spottiswood'*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ti. 
p.  311);  livings  Live*,  vol.  iL  p.  176.  t  Vm». 

X  W  ill  or  not.  y  Via. 
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"  I  love  juatiee,  and  would  that  cvcrie  man 
Had  that  which  rightly  doc«  to  him  pertain ; 

Yet  all  my  kin,  allya,  or  my  clan. 
In  right  or  wrong  I  maun  alwavs  maintene  ; 
I  maun  applaud  when  they  their  matter*  mcne, 

Th</  eonacience.  thereto  do  not  conwnt. 

What  marvel  ia  tbo'  I  murne  and  lament  ? 

"  In  poetrie  I  prei*  to  pas  the  time, 

When  careful  thought*  with  normw  aailyw  me; 
Bu?  if  I  mell  with  meter  or  w  ith  ryme, 

With  ra.tr:il  rymer*  I  ahall  rnkint  be  ; 

They  ahall  me  bourdin  aU  with  mony  lie. 
In  charging  me  with  that  which  never  I  infant 
What  marvel  ia  tho'  I  murne  ana  lament  ? 

"  I  wald  travel,  and  idleness  I  hate. 

If  I  could  find  some  gude  voe.at  ion  ; 
But  all  for  naught :  in  rain  Unjf  may  I  wait, 

Or  I  get  hen  tut  occupation  ; 

Letter*  are  ligh'.liet  in  our  nation  ; 
For  learning  now  ia  neither  life  nor  rent. 
What  marvel  ia  tho'  I  murne  and  lumen t  ?  " 

Alexander  Montgomery,  the  author  of  the 

Alexander  "  Chcrrio  and  the  Slae,"  is  re- 
Montgomery,  garded  as  one  of  the  mo«t  popular 
of  the  earlv  Scottish  poets ;  but  the  information 
respecting  his  life  and  character  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  is  exceedingly  scanty. 
According  to  Timothy  Pont,  he  was  born  at  Hazel- 
head  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  If  this  state- 
ment bo  correct,  it  is  probable  that  ho  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  proprietor  of  that  estate,  who 
was  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Fglinton  ;  but 
it  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  following 
line  in  his  poem  entitled  "The  Navigatioun :" — 

»  As  for  myself,  I  am  ane  German  borne." 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years  and  training, 
beyond  a  statement  made  by  hi*  poetical  antagonist, 
Polwart,  that  he  was  sent  "  into  Argyle  some  luir 
to  leir "— some  learning  to  learn.  He  is  commonly 
described  as  a  captain,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
presumed  that  he  had  followed  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  in 
the  service  of  the  Regent  Morton,  mid  to  hare 
been  afterwards  employed  in  some  capacity  or 
other  by  the  king.  His  services  were  rewarded, 
in  1583,  by  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred 
marks.  In  1586  he  received  tho  royal  license  to 
travel  for  five  years  in  France,  Flanders,  Spain,  and 
other  countries.  He  was  detained  for  some  time 
in  a  foreign  prison ;  and  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment of  his  pension  had  been  unjustly  withheld — 
"to  his  great  hurt,  hinder,  and  prejudice;  whereas 
his  good  service  merited  rather  augmentation  than 
diminishing  of  the  said  pension*  But  the  former 
grant  was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  a  writ  of 
the  privy  seal,  dated  at  Holyrood  House,  21st  March, 
1588.  He  was  afterwards,  however,  involved  in 
a  tedious  lawsuit  in  the  court  of  session  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  his  pension ;  nnd  from  the 
indignant  language  in  which  he  addresses  the 
judges,  he  seems  to  have  felt  deeply  aggrieved 
by  the  law's  proverbial  delay.  From  the  following 
wnnet  it  would  appear  that  Montgomery  had  his 
full  share  of  the  misfortunes  which  so  often  befall 
bis  poetical  brethren  :— 


"  If  loa*  of  guid«,  if  greatest  grudge  or  grief, 

If  poverlie,  imprisonment,  or  pane, 

If  tor  guidwill  ingratitude  agaric, 
If  languishing  in  languor  but  relief, 
If  debt,  if  dolour,  and  to  become  deif, 

If  travell  tint,*  and  labour  lost  in  vane, 

Do  properlie  to  poeta  appcrUne. 
Of  all  that  craft  my  chance  i*  to  be  chief. 
With  Augwrt,  Virgil  wantit  his  reward. 

And  Ovid'a  lute  ns  lurk  Irs*  as  the  live  : 
While  Homer  lived  hia  hap  was  verv  hard, 

Yet  when  he  died  seven  cities  fur  him  sti  A'  e  : 
Tlio'  I  am  not  like  one  of  them  in  arte, 
I  pingio  them  periytlie  in  that  parte." 

In  another  sonnet  addreased  to  a  brother  poet, 

Robert  Hudson,  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

"  My  l^t  beloved  brother  of  the  bond, 

I  grein  -f  to  see  the  aillie  amiddy  amcik  .  J 

This  it  no  lyfe  tli.it  I  live  up-a-Und 
On  raw  red  herring  reiatit  in  the  reik.f 
Svne  I  am  aubjeet  somctyme  to  be  »ick, 

And"  daylie  decing  of  my  auld  diaenaf.H 

Ait  %  bread,  ill  ale,  and  all  thing*  are  one  eik, 

This  barme  and  blaidry  buist*  up  ail  my  bees." 

Several  of  Montgomery's  shorter  pieces  are 
found  in  tho  Bunnatyno  Collection,  and  mu»t, 
therefore,  have  been  written  before  the  year  15(iS. 
Three  of  his  poems—"  Echo,"  tho  "  Flyting,"  and 
the  "  Cherrie  and  the  Slae"— are  quoted  in  "  Ano 
Schort  Treatise  conteining  some  Kuleis  and  Cau- 
telis  to  bo  observit  and  eschew  it  in  Scottis  Poesis," 
published  by  King  James  in  the  year  1581.  The 
time  of  the  poet's  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  taken  place  before  1615,  as  the  title-page  of 
an  edition  of  his  works  published  in  that  year  avers 
that  the  "  Cherrie  and  Slao"  had  been  revised  not 
long  before  the  author's  death. 

The  poems  of  Montgomery  display  a  consider- 
able amount  of  elegance  and  fancy,  though  not 
always  under  tho  guidance  of  good  taste.  His 
versification  is  remarkably  harmonious,  and  when 
freed  from  their  antique  spelling,  many  of  his 
poems  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  compositions 
of  the  present  day.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the 
"Cherrie  and  the  Slae,"*"  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  and  which,  in  «pite  of  not  a  few  faults, 
deserves  the  popularity  which  it  has  attained.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  allegory  is 
harsh  and  obscure,  as  is  evident  from  the  widely 
different  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of 
it.  According  to  one  critic,  "the  object  of  the 
poem  is  to  represent  the  wishes,  hopes,  reasonings, 
and  attempts  of  a  lover,  the  mistress  of  whose 
passion  was  by  her  rank  and  her  personal  excel- 
lences exalted  greatly  above  his  condition."  Ac- 
cording to  another,  "  the  allegory  of  the  poem  is 
that  moderate  pleasures  are  better  than  high  ones." 
While  Dr.  Irving,  with  greater  probability,  con- 
jectures that  "the  genuine  explanation  of  the  alle- 
gory may  perhaps  be,  that  virtue,  though  of  very 
hard  attainment,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  vice: 
virtue  is  represented  by  the  cherry,  a  refreshing 
fruit  growing  on  a  tall  tree,  and  that  tree  rising 
from  a  formidable  precipice  ;  vice  is  represented  by 

•  Lost.  t  Long.  X  The  smithy  smoke. 

6  Dried  in  the  amoke. 

u  This  old  discaw  appears  to  have  been  the  gravel. 
4  Oat.  «•  Sloe. 
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the  sloe,  a  fruit  which  may  easily  be  plucked,  but 
m  bitter  to  the  taste."  *  The  opening  stanzas  of 
this  poem  present  a  fair  example  of  the  author's 
descriptive  powers : — 

"  About  ane  bank  where  bird*  on  bewis  f 
Ten  thousand  times  Uieir  notes  renew*, 

Ilk  hour  into  the  day ; 
The  merle  and  mavis  J  might  Ho  seen, 
The  profile  and  the  philomeiie,^ 

Whilk  cniisit  me  to  stay. 
I  lay  and  leant  mc  to  unu  bus  Q 

To  heur  the  bird*'  heir  ; 
Their  mirth  was  m  nu-l'-ilms 
Thro'  nature  of  the  voir  : 
Sum  Ringing,  sum  springing 
With  wings  into  the  »ky  ; 
So  trimlic  and  nimblie 
Thir*I  birds  Uiey  flew  me  by. 

"  I  saw  the  hurcheon  •  •  and  the  hair, 
Wha  fed  among  the  nWers  fair, 

Were  happing  to  and  fro  ; 
I  saw  the  cunning  and  the  cat. 
Whose  downs  with  the  dew  wus  wat, 

With  moiiy  beUts  mo  : 
The  hart,  the  hrnd,  the  dae,  the  rap, 

The  foumart.tt  Had  the  fox, 
Were  skipping  all  fru  brae  to  brae 
Amang  the  water  brox  ; 
Sum  feeding,  sum  dividing 
In  ease  of  sudden  snairs, 
With  skipping  and  tripping 
The  hauntit  nil  in  pans. 

"  The  air  was  sa  attemperate. 
Hut  XX  ony  mist  immaculate, 

But  purefeit  and  cleir : 
The  flowers  fair  were  flourischit 
A*  Nature  had  them  nurishit, 

Baith  delicate  and  deir ; 
And  every  blume  ou  branch  and  bewch 

So  prettily  were  spread, 
And  hang  their  heads  out  ower  the  heueh,  $J 
In  May's  colour  cled ; 

Sum  kuopping,  some  dropping 

Of  biiluiy  liquor  sweet, 
Distelling'and  smelling 
Thro*  Phoebus  hailsum  hcit. 

"  The  curkoo  and  the  cuschnt  !  ||  crvde, 
The  turth  on  the  other  syde 

Na  pleasure  had  to  play ; 
So  schil  in  sorrow  wa*  her  »ang, 
That  thro*  her  voice  the  roehes  rang. 

For  Echo  answerit  ay  ; 
Lamenting  sair  Narcissim'  case, 

Wha  starvit  at  the  well. 
Wha  with  tho  shadow  of  his  fare 
For  luve  did  slay  himsel : 

Whiles  weeping  and  creeping 

About  tho  well  he  baid ; 
Whiles  lying,  whiles  crying, 
liut  it  na  answer  made. 

"  The  dew  o«  diamonds  did  hing 
Upon  the  tender  twists      and  ying, 

O'er-twinkling  all  the  tree* ; " 
And  aye  where  dowers  nourishit  faire 
There  suddainly  I  saw  repairc, 

In  swnrmcs,  the  sounding  bee*, 
Some  sweetly  has  the  hony  socht 

Till  they  were  cloggit  sure. 
Some  willingly  the  waxe  has  wroeht 
To  heep  it  up  in  store : 
So  beeping  with  keeping. 

Into  their  hyves  they  hide  it; 
IVcyselie  and  wyselie 

For  winter  they  piovyde  it. 

•  Montgomery's  Toems,  Biographical  Notices,  p.  xix. 
t  lioughs.  J  The  blackbird  and  thrush. 
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XI  Without 
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nightingnte. 

Hedgehog. 
fr  Bavine. 


||  Bush, 
tt  Badger, 
til  Woodpigcon. 


a  considerable? 


"  To  |>en  Uio  pleasures  of  that  park, 
How  every  blossome,  br.melic,  aud  bark 

Against  the  sun  did  shine, 
I  leave  to  poelis  to  compylo 
In  slaitlif*  verse  and  lofty  style: 

It  passis  my  ingyne. 
But  as  I  mused  myue  allane, 

I  row  ane  river  rin 
Out  ouir  ane  craggio  rock  of  stane, 
Sync  liehtit  in  ane  lin," 

With  tumbling  and  rumbling 

Amang  the  rocks  round, 
Dewalling  and  falling 
Into  that  pit  profound." 

Montgomery  is  the  author  of 
number  of  sonnets  constructed  on  the  Italian  model, 
und  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  taste  was  formed 
by  the  study  of  the  Italian  poets.  The  "  Flyting" 
between  Montgomery  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  of 
Polwart,  seems  to  have  been  written  in  imitation 
of  the  Flyting  between  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  and 
contains  every  epithet  of  scurrility  and  abuse 
which  a  fertile  imagination  could  devise,  although 
it  seems  to  have  been  merely  an  effort  of  ingenuity, 
not  the  result  of  a  real  quarrel.  Montgomery's 
miscellaneous  poems  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  possess  considerable  merit.  He  has  also 
written  many  devotional  pieces,  and  has  versified 
several  of  the  Psalms.  In  conjunction  with  some 
other  writers, "  principals  of  English  poesy  in  their 
time,"  he  offered  to  executo  a  complete  version.  \ 
As  a  specimen  of  his  religious  poetry  we  may  give 
his  third  sonnet,  and  a  few  stanzas  from  his 
"  Godly  Prayer." 

"  Iniquitic  on  earth  is  to  increast ; 

All  flesh  but  few  with  falsit  is  defvld. 

Uiviu  ow*r  of  0«d  with  gredynes  Gcguyld  ; 
So  that  tho  puir,  but  pitie  are  opprest. 
Uod  in  his  justice  dou  na  niair  digest 

Sik  sinful  suyn  with  symonie  defvld. 

But  must  revenge,  their  vyecs  are  so  vyld, 
And  pour  down  plagues  of  famine,  sword,  and  pe»t. 

Arvite,  O  Lord,  deliver  from  the  lave  | 
Thy  laithful  Hock  before  th.it  it  infect. 

Thou  sees  how  Satan  sharps  for  to  dissavc 
If  it  were  able  even  tliyne  auin  Fleet. 

Sen  conscience,  love,  and  charitie  all  lnik«, 

Lord,  short  the  season,  for  tho  Chosin's  wuks." 

"a  godly  tbayer  (or  lamentation). 

"  I've  sinn'd,  Father,  be  merciful  to  ine  ; 
I  tun  not  worthy  to  be  c.ill'd  thy  chylde. 
Who  stubburncly  have  look't  so  long  astray, 
Not  lvk  thy  son,  but  Ivk  the  prodigue  wyld. 
My  sillio  suul  {  with  sin  is  so  defvld 
That  Satan  seeks  to  catch  it  as  his  prav. 
God  grant  me  grace  that  he  may  oebegyl'd. 

Ficeavi,  Fatrr,  mitrrtrc  mti.  || 

"  I  am  abash'd  how  I  dare  be  sa  bald 
Before  thy  godly  presence  to  appeir, 
Or  hazard  auesH  the  hcvins  to  behald, 

Wha  am  unworthy  that  the  earth  suld  beir, 
Tet  damn  mc  noeht  whom  thou  has  bocht  so  deir. 
Bed  ialvum  tne  for,  dulcit  Fili  l>ri.  *  • 
For  out  of  Luke  this  lesson  now  I  lcir. 

Ftecavi,  Fattr,  mutitre  met. 

"  If  thou,  0  Lord,  with  rigour  woldst  revenge, 
What  tlesh  befor  thee  faultles  suld  be  fund  ? 
Or  who  is  ho  whose  conscience  can  hini«clf  clenge, 
But  by  his  birth  to  Satan  he  is  buud  ? 

•  Waterfall. 

t  Montgomery's  Poems,  Biographical  Notice,  p.  xxii.; 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 
I  Best.  §  Soul, 

f  I  have  sinned,  Father  be  merciful  to  me. 
H  Once.  ••  Save  me,  0  beloved  son  of  God. 
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Yet  of  thy  grace  thou  took  away  that  grand, 

And  sent  thy  Son  our  penalty  to  par. 
To  save  us  from  that  hiddious.  Hellish  hund. 

Peeeavi,  Paler,  miserere  met. 

"  I  hope  for  merry  though  my  sinnes  he  huge  ; 
I  grant  ray  gylt,  and  groups  to  thro  for  grace. 
Though  I  »ultl  ilio  where  sail  I  find  refuge  ? 

In  hevin,  0  I.ord  '—there  in  Uiy  dwelling  place, 
The  earth  thy  footstool ;  yea,  in  belli*,  a  lace 
Down  with  the  dead,  but  all  must  thee  obey, 
Therefore  I  cry  while  I  have  tyme  and  space, — 
Pteeaei,  Pater,  miserere  titei. 

"  0  gracious  God,  my  gyltinea  forgive, 

In  sinners'  death  since  thou  dost  not  delyte, 
But  rather  that  they  suld  convert  and  live, 
As  witnessu  thy  sacred,  holy  wryte. 
I  pray  thee,  then,  tliv  promise  to  pcrfvte 
In  me  ;  and  I  sail  with  the  Psalmist  mv. 

To  pen  thy  praise  and  wondrous  worn*  indyte  : 
I'eecavi,  J'ater,  miserere  Diet." 


John  Holland. 


John  Rolland,  a  native  of  Dalkeith,  or  at 
least  a  resident  in  that  town, 
translated  out  of  proec  into  Scot- 
tish verse  the  celebrated  collection  of  talcs,  en- 
titled "The  Seven  Sages,"  or  "The  Seven  Wise 
Masters  of  Rome,"  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  fiction  of  the  middle  ages.  This  trans- 
lation was  made  in  1.3G0,  but  was  not  published 
till  1578.  Rolland  was  the  author  of  another 
poetical  work,  entitled  "  The  Court  of  Venus," 
which  is  alluded  to  in  bis  prologue  to  the  "  Seven 
Sages,"  and  must  therefore  have  been  completed 
previous  to  the  year  1500,  although  it  was  not 
printed  till  167.3.  This  poem  is  so  rare  that  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  only  one  known 
to  be  extant.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  and 
is  written  in  stanzas  of  nino  lines.  Mr.  I.aing 
says  it  is  a  prolix  and  uninteresting  allegorv,  and 
is  an  evident  imitation — both  in  the  subject  and  his 
manner  of  treating  it,  no  less  than  in  the  measure 
—of  "  The  Palace  of  Honour,"  by  Bishop  Douglas. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  character  or 
life  of  the  author. 
Another  Scottish  poet  who  flourished  at  this 
period  was  Alexandkr  Himr, 
the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth 
bat  on  of  Pol  war th,  in  Berwick- 
shire. He  was  born  about  the  year  15(>0,  and  was 
educated  first  at  St.  Andrew's  and  afterwards  in 
France,  whero  ho  resided  four  years,  in  all  pro- 
bability pursuing  the  study  of  law  at  one  of  the 
universities  of  that  country.  After  his  return  to 
Scotland  he  followed  the  legal  profession  for  three 
years,  but  abandoned  it  in  disgust  at  the  corrupt 
and  venal  practices  which  at  that  period  disgraced 
the  Scottish  courts  of  law.  He  ultimately  went 
into  the  Church,  and  in  the  year  1598  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Logie,  near  Stirling,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1609.  He  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  "  Fly  ting  "  addressed 
to  Montgomery ;  but  this  poem  was  the  production 
of  his  eider  brother  Patrick. 

The  poems  of  Hume  are  marked  by  a  quick 
perception  and  deep  feeling  for  the  beauties  of 
external  nature,  and  his  selection  of  poetical 
images  is  generally  pleasing  and  judicious.  His 


Alexander 
Hume. 


works  everywhere  evince  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  breathe  the  aspirations  of  a  humble  and  truly 
pious  heart,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  respect. 

In  tho  following  specimen  of  his  poetry,  de- 
scribing the  successive  appearances  of  nature 
during  a  summer's  day,  there  is  a  train  of  images, 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  that  seems  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  unborrowed— the  pictures  of  a  poetical  mind, 
humblo  but  genuine  in  its  cast.  The  various  ob- 
jects characteristic  of  a  Scottish  landscape  are 
j  painted  with  truth  and  clearness,  and  a  calm  de- 
,  votional  feeling  pervades  the  poem.  Some  of  tho 
customs  spoken  of,  however,  such  as  the  use  of 
"callour  wine  in  caves,"  and  "Ballads  steep'd  in 
oil,"  ore  suited  to  the  climate  of  France,  where  the 
poet  spent  four  years,  rather  than  of  Scotland.  • 

"THANKS  TOU  A  SVMMUt'S  DAY. 

"  O  pei-feet  light,  which  shaid  t  awny 
The  darkness  from  the  light, 
And  set  a  ruler  o'er  the  day, 
Another  o'er  the  night ; ' 

"  Tliv  glory,  when  the  day  forth  Hies, 
ilnre  v'ively  does  appear. 
Nor  I  at  mid-day  into  our  etc* 
The  shining  sun  is  clear. 

"  The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 
Kcmovr*  and  dr.iwis  by. 
Syne  J  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone, 
Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

"  WhitkjJ  soon  perceive  tho  little  larks, 
The  l.ipn  ing  and  the  niiir-c, 
And  tune  their  song,  like  Nature's  clerks, 
O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

"  But  every  liold  nocturnal  beast 
No  longer  may  abide, 
Thev  Ik-  away,  both  maLit  and  least,  U 
Themselves  in  houwj  to  hide. 


"  The  golden  globo  incontinent 
Sets  up  his  shining  head, 
And  on  the  earth  and  firmament 
liiaplays  his  beams  abrcud.** 

**  For  joy  tho  birds  with  boulden  ft  throats. 
Against  his  visage  sheen 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes, 
In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

"  Upbraid*     the  careful  husbandman, 
His  corn  and  vines  to  see, 
And  even  timeout  y  artixxn 
In  booths  works  busily. 

"  The  pastor  quits  the  slothful  sleep. 
And  passes  forth  with  speed, 
His  litle  camow-noscdlW  sheep, 
And  rowting  kyc***  to  feed. 

"  The  passenger  from  perils  sure, 
Goo*  gl«dlv  forth  tho  way; 
Brief,  every  living  creature 
Takes  comfort  of  tho  day. 


"  The  misty  reek.TTt  the  clouds  of  r*iu, 
From  tops  of  mountain  skails.tJJ 
Clear  are  tho  highest  hills  and  pluin, 
The  vapours  take  tho  vales. 

•  Preface  to  Hume's  Hymns  and  Sncrcd  Songs,  p.  vii. 

a.   n  i    .1  ■»   l*  ■  ft  r        r  jJ— I 


f  Shaded. 
|I  Which. 
•«  Abroad. 
4$  Uprises. 
•*•  Lowing  kine. 


;  Scottke  for  than.         i  Then. 

H  Largest  and  smallest, 
tr  Emboldened.  Shining. 
8||  Karly.  1W  Flat-nosc. 

tft  i'o».        :;;  p©«» 
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"  Begaired*  is  the  sapphire  pondt 
With  spraingsl  of  scarlet  hue  ; 
And  preciously,  fioin  end  to  end, 
Damasked  white  and  blue. 

"  The  amplo  heaven,  of  fabric  sure, 
In  clearness  does  surpass 
The  crystal  and  the  silver,  pure 
As  clearest  polish' d  glass. 

"  The  time  so  tranquil  is  and  clear, 
That  no  where  shall  ye  find. 
Save  on  a  high  and  barren  hill, 
The  air  of  passing  wind. 

"  All  trees  and  simples,  great  and  small, 
That  balmy  leaf  do  bear, 
Than  they  wero  painted  on  a  wall, 
Nor  more  they  more  or  steir. } 

'*  The  rivers  fresh,  the  callour  [1  streams, 
O'er  rocks  can  swiftly  rin,*l 
The  water  clear  like  crystal  beams, 
And  makes  a  pleasant  din. 


"  Calm  is  the  deep  and  purplo  sea, 
Yea,  smoother  than  the  sand ; 
The  waves  that  woltering**  wont  to  be, 
Are  stable  like  the  land. 

So  silent  is  the  cessile  air. 

That  every  cry  and  call, 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  forest  fair, 

Again  repeats  them  all. 

"  The  clogged  busy  humming  bees, 
That  never  think  to  drown,  ft 
On  dowers  and  flourishes  of  tree*, 
Collect  their  liquor  brown. 

"  The  sun,  most  like  a  speedy  post, 
With  ardent  course  ascends ; 
The  beauty  of  our  heavenly  i 
Up  to  our  zenith  tends. 


"  The  breathless  flocks  draw  to  the  shade, 
And  fresh urc  JJ  of  their  fauld  ; 
The  startling  nolt,${.  as  they  were  mad, 
Bun  to  the  rivers  cald. 

The  herds  beneath  some  leafy  trees, 

Amidst  the  flow'rs  they  lie ; 
The  stable  ships  upon  the  seas 

Tend  up  their  sails  to  dry. 

"  The  hart,  the  hind,  the  fallow  doer, 
Aro  tapish'd  ||||  at  their  rest ; 
The  fowls  and  birds  that  made  thee  beare  «;«3 
Prepare  their  pretty  uest. 

"  The  rayons  dure#,«  descending  down, 
All  kindle  in  a  gleid;  t+t 
In  city,  nor  in  burrough  town, 
May  nane  set  forth  their  head. 

"  Back  from  the  blue  pavemented  whun, Jjt 
And  from  ilk  plaster  wall. 
The  hot  rcflexing  of  the  sun 


"  The  labourers  that  timely  rose, 
All  weary,  faint,  and  weak, 
For  heat  down  to  their  houses  goes 
Noon-nieitc  and  sleep  to  take. 

•  Drest  out.  t  Arch.  J  Streaks. 

{  8tir.  ||  Cool.  «I  Bun. 

«•  Tumbling.  ft  To  drone,  or  to  be  idle. 

It  Freshness.  }}  Oxen.  ||||  Carp.  ted. 

•M  Beare,  probablv  means  music.  To  beare,  in  old  Scotch, 
is  to  reciie.  Wynton,  in  his  Chronicle,  says,  "As  I  havo 
heard  men  beare'  on  hand." 

•••  Hard,  or  Keen  rays.  ttt  Fire. 

til  Whinstone. 

off  In  old  8coltish  poetry  littlo  attention  is  paid  to 
giving  plural  nouns  a  plural  verb. 


"  The  callour*  wine  in  cave  is  sought, 
Men's  brothingt  breasts  to  cool; 
The  water  cold  and  clear  is  brought, 
And  sallads  steeped  in  ule.  X 

*'  With  gilded  eyes  and  open  wings, 
The  rock  his  courage  shows ; 
With  claps  of  joy  his  breast  ho  dings  § 
And  twenty  times  he  crows. 

"  The  dove  with  whistling  wings  so  blue, 
The  winds  can  fast  collect, 
Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 
Against  the  sun  direct. 

"  Now  noon  is  gone — gone  is  mid-day, 
The  heat  doea  slake  at  last, 
The  sun  descends  down  west  away, 

For  three  o'clock  is  past. 
•  •  •  • 

The  rayons  of  tho  sun  we  see 
Diminish  in  their  strength, 

The  shade  of  cverv  tower  and  tree 
.Extended  is  in  length. 

"  Great  is  the  calm,  for  everywhere 
The  wind  is  setting  down, 
The  reek  ||  throws  up  right  in  tho  air, 
From  every  tower  and  f 


"  The  mavis  and  tho  Fhilomeen,4? 
The  sterling  whistles  loud, 
The  cushats  ♦•  on  the  branches  green, 
Ful  quietly  they  crood.fr 

"  The  glomin^t  comes,  the  day  is  spent, 
The  sun  goes  out  of  sight, 
And  pointed  is  the  Occident 
With  purple,  sanguine  bright. 

"  Tho  scarlet  nor  the  golden  thread, 

Who  would  their  beauty  try? 
Are  nothing  like  the  colour  red, 

And  beauty  of  tho  sky. 
*>*>*>• 

"  What  pleasure  then  to  walk  and  see, 
Endlang  J  4  a  river  clear, 
The  perfect  form  of  every  tree 
Within  the  deep  appear. 

44  Tho  salmon  out  of  cruives||||  and  creels,4!4! 
Uphailed  into  scouts ;  ••• 
The  bells  and  circles  on  tho  wcills,ttt 
Through  leaping  of  the  trouta. 

44  0  sure  it  were  a  seemly  thing, 
While  all  is  still  and  calm, 
The  praise  of  God  to  plav  and  sing 
With  trumpet  and  with  shalm. 

44  Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  gildjjt 
Of  rustic  foUts  that  cry ; 
Of  bleating  sheep,  fra  they  be  fill'd, 
Of  calves  and  rowting  kye. 

44  All  labourers  draw  hame  at  even, 
And  can  to  others  say. 
Thanks  to  the  gracious  God  of  Heaven, 
QuhilkM  sent  this  summer  day." 

The  names  of  Thomas  and  Robert  Hudson,  Chris- 
tian Lindsay,  William  Fowler,  John  Burel,  Bal- 
nevia,  Clapperton,  Robert  Scrapie,  and  various 


*  Oil.  .  , 

%  Thrush  ano  m'ghtiDJsi'- 


*  Cool.        t  Burning. 

}  Beats.         H  Smoke. 
Wood-pigeons, 
ft  A  very  expressive  word  for  the  note  of  tho  cushat,  or 
■rood-pigeon. 

XX  Evening.  }}  Along. 

Illl  Places  for  confining  fish ;  generally  placed  in  the  *un 

river.  US  Baskets. 

•••  8mall  boats,  or  yawls.         +tf  Wells, 
ttt  Throng.  Hi  Who. 
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other  poets  who  flourished  in  Scotland  about  tho 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  day,  but  the  greater  part  of 
their  writings  have  perished.  Thomas  Hudson 
is  the  author  of  an  English  translation  of  Du 
Bartas'  "Historic  of  Judith,"  which  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  King  James,  and  published 
in  1584.  Robert  Hudson  was  a  court  poet, 
and  a  person  of  some  influence  ;  but  his  works,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  Bonnets,  have  all 
perished.  Montgomery  addressed  to  him  several 
of  hia  sonnets,  and  appears  to  have  relied  upon  his 
friendship  with  misplaced  confidence,  if  we  may 
eredit  Christian  Lindsay,  who,  in  a  spirited 
sonnet, — the  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has 
been  preserved, — thus  upbraids  Hudson  with  his 
treachery : — 

Oft  have  I  heard,  but  after  fund  it  true, 

That  courtiers'  kyndneM  lasts  but  for  a  while : 
Fra.  once  your  turns  be  sped,  why  thou  adiou! 

Your  promeiat  friendship  passes  in  exylc. 

But,  Bobene,  faith  ye  did  me  not  beguyle  : 
I  hopit  aye  of  you  as  of  the  lave. 

If  thou  had  "wit,  thou  wald  have  many  a  wyle, 
To  mak  thyself  be  knawin  for  a  knare. 
Montgomery,  that  *ie  hope  did  once  conceive 

Of  thy  guidwill,  now  finds  all  ia  forgotten  : 
Tho'  nocht  but  kindness  tie  did  at  thee  crave. 

Ho  find*  thy  friendship  as  it  ripe*  U  rotten. 
The  smeikie  smcitbs  caret  not  hi*  passit  travel. 
But  leaves  him  lingering,  deeing  of  the  gravel." 

Several  anonymous  pieces  of  considerable  merit 
hate  been  preserved  in  the  Bannatyne  Collection. 
Two  of  these,  a  poem  "  In  Praise  of  the  Worthy 
Knycht,  8ir  Penny,"  and  "The  Wooing  of  Jock 
tad  Jenny,"  are  peculiarly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  period : — 

"  Bycht  fain  watd  I  my  quentans  •  mak 
With  Sir  Pxmny  ;  and  what  ye  why  ? 
He  i*  a  muu  will  uudertak 

Lands  (iji  to  sell,  and  hU  to  buy  ; 
Therefor  me  think  rycht  right  fain  wald  I 

With  him  in  felloahip  to  repair ; 
Because  he  is  in  company 
Ane  noble  guide  baith  late  and  air.f 

"  Sir  Prnxy  for  till  hald  in  hand 
Hi*  company  they  think  so  sweet ; 
Sum  gives  na  care  to  sell  hi*  land 
With 


gude  Sir  Pe.vny  for  to  i 
Because  he  i*  a  noble  ipreit, 

Ane  furthy  J  man  and  forseand ; 
There  U  no  matter  to  end  complete 
Till  he  set  to  hi*  seal  and  hand. 

"  Sis  Pexmr  u  a  vailyeant  man. 
Of  meikle  strength  and  digmtto  ; 
And  evir  sen  $  the  warld  began 
In  to  this  land  autoreist  ||  is  he ; 
With  king  and  queen  may  ye  nocht  ace 

They  treat  him  aye  sa  tenderly, 
That  thero  can  na  thing  endit  be 
Without  him  in  their  company  ? 

*  Sra  Penjty  is  a  man  of  lav, 

Wit  ye  weill,  baith  wise  and  war,^ 
And  tnony  reason*  can  furth  shaw 
When  he  is  staudund  at  the  bar ; 
Is  nane  sa  wise  can  him  defar 

When  he  proponia  furth  ano  plea, 
Nor  yet  sa  hardy  man  that  dar 
Sir  Pbnn~y  tyne     or  disobey. 

•  Acquaintance.  T  Early, 

t  In  comfortable  circumstances.  j  Since. 

U  Possessed  of  authority.      U  Wary.  ••Lose. 


"  Sm  Penxy  is  baith  sharp  and  wine ; 
The  kirk*  to  *u  ir  •  he  takes  on  hand  ; 
Disponar  he  i*  of  beneft  is. 
In  to  this  realm,  o'er  all  the  land, 
Is  none  so  wicht  dur  him  gane*tand  ; 

Su  wuelv  can  Siu  Penny  wirk.t 
And  als  J  Slit  Symony  his  scrvand, 
That  now  is  guider  of  tlie  kirk. 

"  If  to  the  court  thou  makes  repair. 
And  thou  have  matter*  to  protlame, 
Thou  art  unable  weil  to  fare, 

Sin  Penny  an  thou  leave  at  hame. 

To  bring  him  furth  think  thou  ua  »chame, 

I  do      weil  to  understand  ; 
Into  thy  b  ig  beir  thou  hi*  name. 
Thy  matter  come*  the  better  till  hand. 

"  Sill  I'enny  now  U  made  ane  owle, 

Thcv  wirk  him  meikle  tray  and  tenc  ; 
Thev  hald  him  in  till  he  hair-mowle.  4 
And  make*  him  blind  of  baith  his  em  ;  f| 
Thereowt  he  is  but  set  ndill  «T  wen, 

Sa  fast  tbeirain  they  can  him  «T.-ik  •* 
That  poor  common*  can  nocht  nhtcnn 
Ano  day  to  byd  with  him  to  epcik." 

"  THE  WOOING  OF  JuCK  ASU  JENNY. 

"  Bobeyns  Jock  came  to  woo  our  Jenny 

On  our  feast  cvin,  when  we  were  fou  ;  tt 

She  brunkit  fast,  and  mado  her  bonny,  11 
And  said,  'Jock,  come  yo  for  to  woo  r ' 
She  hurneist  her  builh  breast  and  brow, 

And  maid  her  dear  as  ony  clock  ;  H 
Then  spak  her  dame,  and  said,  '  I  trow 

Ye  come  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock.' 

"  Joek  said,  '  Forsooth,  I  yearn  full  fain 

To  lout  |S  my  head,  and  sit  doun  by  you.* 
Then  spak  tier  mother,  and  said  again, 

'  Mv  bairn  ha*  tocber-gude  to  «io  you.' 

'Te.  W,'  quoth- Jenny,  'keek.  keek,**  I  see  you: 
Mother,  yon  man  mak*  you  a  mock.' 

'  Why  *ay  yo  aae  }  now  lecze  me  o'  you.' 
'  I  come  to  woo  your  Jenny,'  quoth  Jock. 

**  '  My  bairn,'  she  says,  '  has  of  her  awin 

Ane  gooae,  ane  grice,***  one  cock,  ane  hen, 

Ane  calf,  ane  hog,  aue  fute-braid  s*»in,ttt 
Ano  kirn,  ano  pin,  that  >e  weill  ken, 
Ane  pig,  JJ J  ane  pot,  ane  raip  there  ben, 

Ane  fork,  ane  flaik,  ane  reell,  ane  rock;  ,Jy 
IlLshc*  and  dublaris  nine  or  ten. 

Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

"  'Ane  blanket,  and  ane  wccht,|||  i|  uUo 

Aue  schule.im^  ane  sheet,  uud  ane  lang  flail, 

Ano  ark,#,t*  aue  almry.tttt  *ud  ladle*  two, 
Ane  milk-syth  with  ano  swine-tail, 
Ane  rusty  whittle  JtJ J  l°  »l"-'ar  the  kail. 

And  wheel,  ane  null}}})  the  beirjH'  |  to  knock, 
Ane  cog,  ane  caird  wautand  ane  nail. 

Come  ye  to  woo  our  Jenny,  Jock  ? 

"  *Ano  furme.f fHU  ane  furlet,  ane  pot,  ane  pock, 

Ane  tub,  ane  barrow  with  ane  wheilband, 
Ane  tur*,  *•••■  ane  troch,  and  ane  meal  seek, 

Ane  Bpurtilttttt  braid,  and  aue  clwand.' 

Jock  took  Jenny  by  tho  hand, 
And  cried,  '  Ane  least !'  and  blew  ane  cock, 

And  made  a  bridal  upaland. 
'  Sow  have  I  got  your  Jenny,'  quoth  Jock. 


♦  Also. 
%  Seldom. 

herself  to  the  bc.-t 


ion. 

•••  Young  pig. 


•  Manage.  +  Work. 

4  Covered  with  mould.        ||  Kyi*. 
Shut.  tt  Tipsy. 

1%  Tripped  sway  hastily,  and  dressed 
advantage. 

ii  Clear  as  a  beetle — a  proverbial 
||!l  Stoop.  I.ook. 
ftt  Corn  sufficient  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  ground. 
J|t  An  earthenware  vessel.  ^f}  HubUf. 

Hi  ll  An  instrument  used  in  winnowing  corn. 
%Wl  Shovel. 

•       Wooden  chest  for  containing  oatmeal, 
■f  t+t  Wooden  press.     XIXX  Busty  knife.      *fyy  Mallet. 
U || || I]  Barley.  Ill**  Bench.         ••**•  Xruss. 

ttttt  A  slick  used  ia  muking  porridge. 
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"  '  Now,  dame,  I  have  your  bairn  marrcit, 

Suppose  ve  mak  it  novir  m  teuch,* 
I  let  vou  wit  she  i*  nocht  ini«earreit, 

It  U  Weill  kend  I  lirtvo  cneiich  ; 

Ane  erookit  glcyd  fell  our  une  hcwh, 
Ane  spade,  ane  vu-it,  ane  spur,  ane  sock, 

Withottttin  o\in  1  have  a  plcur  h, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock. 

"  'I  huve  anu  halter,  and  oik  ane  heek.t 

Ane  c>rd,  ane  creel, J  and  a!»  ane  T.idle, 
Jr'ive  Adder  nf  rag?i*  to  stutTane  jurk,^ 

Ane  autd  pan  tie  I  of  ane  laid  saddle, 

Ane  pepper-polk  made  of  a  padcll, 
Ane  "pouni^L*.  |!  une  spindle  wantand  anc  nok, 

Tim  lusty  liiw  to  In  k  anc  ladle. 
To  gang  together  Jenny  uud  Jock. 

'Am'  l>reehame,U  and  twa  hroehes  fine, 

Weill  bikklit  with  a  bridle  rein, 
Ane  nark**  made  of  ths  Linkome  twine, 

Ane  gay  green  cloak  that  will  not  stain ; 

And  yet  for  mister  I  will  nocht  fain, 
Five  bunder  flea*  now  in  a  flock, 

Call  ye.  nocht  them  ane  jolly  nienje, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock  ? 

"  4  Ane  trene  tnweheour.  ft  ane  ramhoni  sjmhh, 

Twa  buif*  of  berkit  blasnit  leather, 
All  graith  Uiat  gains  to  hobbili  shoon, 

Ane  tlirawcruk  to  twine  ane  tether, 

Ane  bridle,  ano  girth,  and  ane  swine  bladder, 
Ane  maakciie-fat,  ft  ane  fetterit  lock, 

Ane  sheep  weill  keepit  fra  ill  weather, 
To  gang  together  Jenny  and  Jock. 

"  '  Tnk  thir|'i|  for  mv  part  of  the  feast ; 

It  is  weill  knawin  1  am  weill  bodin ; 
Ye  may  nocht.  say  my  part  is  leant.' 

The  wife  Mid.  'Speed,  the  kail  are  snddin. 

And  all  the  lifleroch  is  fu»t  and  loddin  ;1Hf 
When  ye  have  done,  tak  hame  the  brork.'  ••• 

The  roast  was  teucho  sa  were  tliev  bodin, 
Syne  guid  together  Jenny  and  Jock." 

In  Bannatyne's  Collection  there  are  several  poems 
Robert  ascribed  to  a  poet  named  RoisEUT 
Scmple.  StMPLE,  whom  several  writers  have 
sought,  on  very  slender  evidence,  to  identify  with 
the  Scottish  peer  of  that  name,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1672.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
Lord  Semple  continued  to  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  while  the  poems  of  Robert 
Semple  contain  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  a  Protestant.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  Scmple,  the  poet,  was 
a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  he  *peaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  in  1673.  It  appears  from  a  sonnet  addressed 
by  Montgomery  to  Robert  Hudson,  that  Semple 
was  not  exempt  from  the  ordinary  misfortunes  of 
poets : — 

"  Ye  knaw  ill  guyding  gender*  lnony  gees, 
And  specially  in  poet*  :  for  example, 

Ye  can  peii  out  twa  couple  an  ye  pleu— 
Yourself  aud  I,  old  Scot  and  Robert  Seinple."  fff 

•  Tough. 

t  Wooden  erection  from  which  horses  eat  hay  and  straw, 
f  Iluskct. 

*  A  quantity  of  rags  to  quilt  his  coat  of  mail. 

||  Probably  a  fob,  or  purse,  which  closes  with  a  spring. 
D  Horse-collar. 

Shirt  madeof  the  Lincoln  twine — a  sort  of  clothsocallcd. 
tt  Wooden  trencher. 

it  Instruments  requisite  for  mending  el  iocs. 

tf  Brewing  vat.  |[j]  These. 

^5  Our  mm  is  sufficiently  boiled  and  thickcued- 
•••  ltemnanta. 

ttt  Montgomery's  Poems,  p.  1*3. 


In  Dirrcl's  Diary,  under  the  date  January  17, 
1668,  it  is  mentioned  that  "Ane  play  was  made 
by  Robert  Semple,  and  performed  before  the  Lord 
Regent  and  divers  others  of  the  nobility."  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  play  referred  to  is  the 
comedy  of  "  Philotus,"  the  only  existing  specimen 
of  tho  early  Scottish  drama  that  has  any  appear- 
ance of  having  been  composed  about  that  period. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Semple  was  the 
author  of  this  piece,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
various  other  plays,  which  were  written  and  acted 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  never  printed, 
and  have  not  survived  to  our  day.* 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  singular  work 
which  appeared  at  this  period,      Cudo  and 
termed  "  A  Compendious  Book  of  0oaIv  Ballad*. 
Godly  and  Spiritual  Sangs,  collectit  out  of  sundrie 
parts  of  the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other  Bsilat* 
chainged  out  of  profuinc  Sangs  for  avoiding  of 
Sinne  and  Harlotrie."   This  collection,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  was  for  the  use  of  "young  persons 
and  sic  [such]  as  arc  not  excrcisit  in  the  Scriptures, 
who  will  sooner  con&avc  the  true  Word  nor  when 
they  hear  it  sung  in  Latin,  the  whilk  they  wot  not 
what  it  is.    But  when  they  hear  it  sung,  or  sing  it 
themselves,  into  their  vulgar  tongue  with  sweet 
melodie,  then  shall  they  love  their  God,  and  put 
away  profane  and  unclean  sangs."    The  Scottish 
people  have  from  a  very  early  period  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  popular  songs,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidenco  that  this  taste  was  pcculiary  prevalent  at 
the  era  of  the  Reformation.    In  the  words  of  Hume 
of  Logic,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Hymnes  or  Sacred 
Songs,"  "  in  princes'  courts,  in  the  houses  of  great 
men,  and  at  the  assemblies  of  young  gentlemen  and 
young  damsels,  the  chief  pastime  is  to  sing  profane 
sonnets  and  vain  ballats  of  love,  or  to  rehearse  some 
fabulous  feats  of  Palmcrin  Amadis,  or  other  such  like 
reveries."    It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  well- 
meaning  but  ill-judging  friends  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  substituting 
religious  poems  for  the  songs  in  common  use, 
many  of  which  were  of  a  profane  and  licentious 
character,  they  would  contribute  not  a  littlo  to- 
wards the  reformation  of  national  manners  and 
morals.   They  accordingly  proceeded  to  compose 
a  number  of  "godly  and  spiritual"  songs  and 
ballads,  as  closely  resembling  the  profane  originals 
I  as  possible  in  structure  of  verse  and  in  style 
of  imagery,  and  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  same 
tunes.    In  this  way,  "  John,  come  kiss  me  now," 
"  The  bonny  broom,"  "  I'll  never  leave  thee," 
"  Ye'll  never  be  like  my  auld  gudeman,"  and  various 
other  amatory  tunes,  were  "married"  to  spiritual 
hymns  and  songs,  unobjectionable  no  doubt  in 
sentiment,  but  beyond  measure  dull  and  prosaic. 
This  practice,  it  seems,  did  not  give  universal  satis- 
faction, for  Mr.  Gcddes,  minister  of  Wick,  notices 
an  objection  which  was  raised  by  "  some  inconsi- 
derate persons  "  to  this  blending  of  the  sacred  with 
the  profane :— "  O,  say  they,  we  remember  some  of 

•  "  Thilotus :  a  Comedy,"  published  by  the  Bannatyoe 
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these  airs  or  tunc*  were  sung  heretofore  to  amorous 
sonnets,  wherein  were  some  obscene  expressions. 
To  this  I  answer,  first.  That  in  this  practice  I  have 
the  precedent  of  some  of  the  most  pious,  grave,  and 
zealous  divines  in  the  kingdom,  who,  to  very  good 
purpose,  have  composed  godly  songs  to  the  tunes  of 
such  old  songs  as  these, '  The  bonny  broom/  •  We'll 
all  go  pull  the  heather,'  and  such  like,  and  yet  with- 
out any  challenge  or  disparagement.  Secondly,  It  is 
alleged  by  some,  and  that  not  without  some  colour 
of  reason,  that  many  of  our  airs  or  tunes  arc  made 
by  good  angels,  but  tho  letters  or  lines  of  our  songs, 
by  devils.  We  choose  the  part  angelical,  and  leave 
the  part  diabolical.  Thirdly,  It  is  possible  and 
probable  that  these  vain,  profain  men,  who  com- 
posed those  naughty,  amorous  sonnets,  have  surrep- 
titiously borrowed  those  grave,  sweet  tunes  from 
former  spiritual  hymns  and  songs ;  and  why  may 
not  we  again  challenge  our  own,  plead  for  resti- 
tution, and  bring  back  to  the  right  owner,  apply- 
ing those  grave  airs  again  to  a  divine  and  spiritual 
subject  ?  Lastly,  we  find  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Geo  tiles,  sanctified  some  sentences  and  verses  of 
Greek  poets,  converting  them  into  spiritual  maxims ; 
and  why  may  not  we  (finding  the  measures  of  a 
melodious  tune  or  air  indifferent  in  themselves) 
consecrate  and  apply  them  to  a  sacred  poem  ?"' 
In  spite  of  this  ingenious  apology  for  the  practice 
referred  to,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  these  spiritual 
parodies,  from  the  indecent  allusions  which  many 
of  them  suggested,  their  unseemly  mixture  of  images 
sacred  and  profane,  and  the  irreverent  familiarity 
with  which  they  addressed  the  Deity,  were  cal- 
culated to  do  more  real  harm  to  religion  than  the 
eril  which  they  were  intended  to  put  down.f  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  these 
"  Gude  and  Godly  Ballads:"— 

"  John,  come  kiss  me  now ; 
John,  come  kits  me  now ; 
John,  come  kits  me  by  sad  by, 
And  mak  nue  mair  adow. 

"  The  Lord  thy  God  I  am 

That,  John,  does  thee  call. 
John  represents  the  man 
By  grace  celcstiall. 

"  My  prophets  call,  my  preachers  cry, 
John,  come  kiss  me  now  ; 
John,  come  kiss  me  by  and  by, 
And  mak  nuc  mair  adow  ." 


"  Who  is  at  my  windo,  who,  who  ? 
Goe  from  my  windo,  goe,  goe. 
Wha  call*  there  »o  lyke  ane  strangers  ? 
Goe  from  my  windo,  goe,  goe. 

"  Lord,  I  am  here  ane  wratchit  mortal!, 
That  for  thy  mercy  does  cry  and  call 
Unto  thee,  my  Lord  celcstiall. 
See  who  is  at  my  windo,  who,  who  ? 

"  How  dnris  thou  for  mercy  cry, 
Sa  lang  in  sin  as  thou  does  lye  ? 
Mercy  to  have  thou  art  not  worthic. 
Ooe  from  my  windo,  goe. 

"  With  richt  humble  heart,  Lord,  I  thee  pray 
Thy  comfort  and  grace  obtaine  I  may ; 
Shaw  me  the  path  and  ready  way 
In  at  thy  door  for  to  go*,"  &c. 

*  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  printed  for  the  Maitland 
Club,  p.  38.  f  Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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"  Till  our  Gudcitian,  till  our  Gudcmait, 
Keep  faith  and  l  ive  lil!  our  Gudernan. 

"  For  our  Gui!em  in  in  heven  d<>ci  linjj 
In  plore  and  bliss  without  ending, 
Where  angels  ever  sine  0.<in  ! 
In  laude  uud  praise  of  our  Gudernan. 

"  Our  Gudernan  desire*  three  things  : 
Ane  heart  wherefra  rontrilinu  sprini*'*. 
Kvnc  love  him  best  our  souls  that  wan, 
When  we  were  lost  fr»  our  Gudeinan. 

"  And  our  Gudernan  that  ever  was  kind 
Jtcquircs  of  us  ane  faithful  mind, 
Syne  charitable  be  with  every  clan 
For  love  otilie  of  our  Gudernan,"  &c. 


[To  the  air  of  "  Leave  thee,  leave  tlu-c  !— I'll  never  leave 
thee."] 

"  Ah,  my  love!  leave  me  not. 
Ijeuvc  me  not,  leave  me  not ; 
Ah  !  my  love,  leave  me  not 
Thus,  mine,  alone. 

"  With  ane  burden  on  my  bark  ; 
I  may  not  Ivear  it,  I'm  so  weak ; 
Love-!  this  burden  from  me  tuk, 
Or  else  1  am  gone. 

"  With  sins  I'm  laden  sair ; 

I-eave  me  not,  leave  mc  not, 
Willi  sins  I  am  laden  sair, 
Leave  me  not  alone." 

The  following  lines  arc  said  to  have  been  sung  (o 
the  tune  of  "  Hey,  tutti  tatti,"  which  is  now  united 
to  the  immortal  Ivric— "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled:"— 

"  Hey,  now,  the  day  dallis,* 
Now  Christ  on  us  callis, 
Now  wealth  on  our  wa'.lu 

A  pilars  unonc  : 
N,.«v  tlie  Word  of  Ood  rin-s 
Wlnlk  is  kinR»fnll  kn.^, 
N.iu  Christ's  do.  k  tin^ 

The  night  U  near  gone." 

Nut  a  few  of  the  songs  or  ballads  contained  in 
thin  singular  collection  are  sati-  Satirical  bal- 
neal invectives  against  the  Romish  lads  nptin»t 
priests,  whoso  avarice,  luxury,  and  the  lU.mi»h 
profligacy,  are  exposed  in  the  most 
unsparing  terms.  From  an  early  period,  indeed, 
a  deadly  feud  had  subsisted  between  the  ballad- 
mongers  and  the  clergy.  The  latter,  as  Mr. 
Tytler  observes,  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
minstrels,  whom  they  considered  as  satirical  rivals, 
or  intruders,  who  carried  off  from  the  Church  the 
money  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  more 
pious  and  worthy  uses.  They  talk  of  them  as 
profligate,  low-bred  buffoons,  who  blow  up  their 
checks,  and  contort  their  persons,  and  play  on 
horns,  harps,  trumpets,  pipes,  and  Moorish  flutes, 
for  the  pleasures  of  their  lords  ;  and  who,  moreover, 
flatter  them  by  songs,  and  tales,  and  adulutory 
ballads,  for  which  their  masters  arc  not  ashamed  to 
repay  these  ministers  of  the  prince  of  darkness 
with  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  rich 
embroidered  robcs.f  So  keenly  did  the  clergy 
feel  the  attacks  of  their  poetical  adversaries,  thut 
a  provincial  council  held  at  Linlithgow,  in  154'J, 

•  Dawns. 

t  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  373;  Ancient  Scottish 
Melodies,  p.  31. 
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considered  it  necessary  to  fulminate  a  special  de- 
nunciation against  all  who  fchoukl  be  found  to  have 
in  their  possession  any  books  of  rhymes  or  vulgar 
eon abusive  of  the  clergy,  or  containing  any 
heretical  tenets;  and  in  1 00 1 ,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  publication  of  *'  anie 
buikes,  ballats,  sangy,  blaspheinutious  rimes,  or 
tragedies,  either  in  Latin  or  in  English,"  without 
roya!  license  obtained  44  fra  our  Soverain  Ladic  and 
the  Lord  Govcrnour."  The  Reformers  seem  to  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
such  poetical  invectives  exert  upon  the  popular 
mind,  and  they  accordingly  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exposing  in  "  ballats  and  sangs"  the  indolence  and 
corruption,  the  luxurious  habits  and  profligate 
lives,  of  the  priests.  And  few  missiles  could  have 
been  more  effective  in  hastening  the  downfall  of 
the  papal  system,  and  the  expulsion  of  its  "ere- 
mites and  friars,  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all 
their  trumpery."  The  following  ingenious  allegory 
of  the  power  and  evil  influence  of  the  Pope  was 
adapted  to  the  air  of  "  The  huutc  is  up,  the  hunte 
is  up,"  which  appears  to  have  been  popular  at 
this  period  both  in  England  and  Scotland.* 

44  With  luni'L-  up,  villi  Imi.us  tip  ; 
It  i<  hmw  j'lTtvi.t  day  ; 
Jesus,  our  king,  li.i>  pnif  a  hunting; 
Who  likes  tu  fjH  rJ  tlioy  m.iy. 

"  Ado  cursed  fox  lav  hid  ii:  rocks, 
T!u-  long  i::ul  munv  a  Jay. 
Devouring  sheep  while  In-  might  creep  ; 
N  one  might  him  'schape  away. 

44  It  did  him  good  to  lap  the  bludo 
Of  young  iind  tender  lambs ; 
None  i  i.uiii  him  mi**,  for  till  wag  his — 
Tin'  y  oung  ones  with  their  dams. 

"  The  hunter  in  Christ,  that  hunts  in  haste, 
The  houiul-t  are  lV:<'r  and  I'aul ; 
The  Pope  is  the  fox  ;  Home  in  the  rocks 
That  rub*  u*  on  the  gall. 

44  Tin"  cruel  bt  :t*t  he  never  ceased, 
Uy  hi*  usurped  power, 
Under  di-jiencu  to  pet  our  pence, 
Our  souls  to  devour. 

"  Wha  could  devite  such  merchandise 
As  he  had  there  to  wll, 
Unit     it  were  proud  Lucifer 
The  great  master  of  hell  ? 

lie  had  to  sell  the  Tuutonie  f  bell, 

And  pardons  therein  was, 
Remission  of  » ins  in  old  sheep-skins, 

Our  souls  to  bring  frotu  grace. 

44  With  bulls  of  lead,  white  wax,  and  red, 
And  other  whiles  with  green, 
Closed  in  a  box  :  this  used  the  fox  : 
Such  rtJtrio  was  never  seen,"  Ace. 

44  waf.  is  thk  iiEiins  +  or  Israel. 
44  Wae  L*.  the  herd*  of  Israel, 
That  feeds  not  Christ's  lloek, 
Hut  daintily  they  feed  themsel, 
Sync  does  the  people  mock. 

"  The  silly  sheep  win  all  forlorne, 
And  was  the  wolf's  prey, 
The  herds  teindit  S  all  the  come. 
The  sheep  could  get  na  strae.  || 

•  According  to  an  old  author,  one  Gray  acquired  the 
ivour  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  that  of  Protector 
Somerset,  for  making  "certaine  merry  ballades,"  whereof 
be  chiitlv  was  "  The  hunte  u  up." 
t  St.  Anthony's  bell.  ♦  Shepherds. 

$  Tithed.  H  Straw. 


"  They  gatherit  up  baith  wool  and  milk, 
And  Nvne  took  na  niuir  cure. 
Jti.t  chiil  thtm  with  the  costly  silk, 
And  sic  like  clad  their  nitre. 

u  Therefore,  suvs  God,  I  will  require 
My  sheen  furth  of  their  hands; 
And  give  them  herds  at  my  desiro 
To  teach  them  my  command*. 

"  And  they  shall  nouther  feed 
Nor  yet  hunger  my  sheep, 
I  shall 'them  from  my  Kirk  expel, 
And  give  them  swine  to  keep." 

44  l-niusrs,  tuuisr  iielievk. 

"  Priest*,  Christ  believe, 
And  otilv  traist*  into  his  blude, 
And  nocht  into  vour  warks  gude, 
As  plainly  Paul  can  preve.f 

44  Priests,  loam  to  preach, 
Ar.d  put  away  your  ignorance; 
Praise  only  dod,  his  word  nvanco, 
And  Christ's  people  teach. 

44  PricnN,  out  your  gowne, 
Your  neukit  bonnet  put  away, 
And  cut  your  tippet  into  twae.J 

Go,  preach  from  towno  to  townc. 

"  Pri<  ,ts,  thole  J  to  preach, 
Sen  ye  yourself  can  preach  na  thing, 
Or  wc  your  brawling  down  sail  bring, 
And  na  mair  with  you  tleeche.  (J 

44  Priests,  take  na  tiend. 
Except  the  word  of  God  ye  shaw, 
Tho'  ye  allege  y  our  use  and  law, 
It  is  nocht  as  ye  weind. 

*•  Priests,  take  na  kyis,4! 
The  umost*"  claith  ye  sail  quit-claimo 
Fra  sax  puir  Uiirris  witii  tlieir  dame, 

A  vengeance  on  you  cryb. 

44  Priests,  burn  na  ma, 
Of  WTang  delation  yo  mav  hyre. 
And  false  witness  na  mair  inquire, 
Arid  let  abjuring  ga. 

44  Priests,  leave  your  pryde, 
Your  scarlet  and  your  velvet  soft, 
Your  horse  and  mulb  costly  coft, 
And  jack-meu  by  your  aide. 

44  Priests,  sober  bo, 
And  fechttt  not,  nouther  boist  nor  schoir,jr 
Misreule  the  reolme  and  court  no  moir, 
And  to  your  kirks  flee. 

44  Priests,  mend  your  life. 
And  leave  your  foul  sens  uali  tie 
And  vyle  stinkand  chastity, 
And  ilku  one  tak  ane  wife. 

41  Priests,  pray  no  more 
To  Sanet  Anthone  to  gave  your  sow, 
Nor  to  Sanct  Bride  to  keepe  your  cow, 
That  grievb  God  right  sore. 

44  Priest*,  worship  God, 
And  put  away  imagcrie. 
Yourj>ardona  and  fratcrnitie, 
To  hell,  the  way,  and  road. 

41  Priests,  sell  no  mass, 
Put  minister  that  sacrament, 
An  Christ  in  the  New  Testament, 
Commandit  you  exprease. 

44  Priests,  put  away 
ou 
Tho 


und  of  vour  ido 

-day,"  &c. 

t  Prove.  J  Two. 

||  Coax,  wheedle.     «1  Cows. 
••  Finest.    The  mortuary,  or  corp«e  present,  as  it  was 
termed ;  sec  tupra,  vol.  i.  pp.  471,  631. 

ft  Fight.  Probably  an  allusion  to  tho  quarrcb  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastics  respecting  precedence,  and  their  other 
privileges.  £  lioast  nor  threaten. 


Your  paintit  fire  of  purgatrie, 
ground  of  your  idolatrie, 


•  Trust, 
f  Sutler. 
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"  JIEMEMIIER,  ItEMEMIlKH  MAN. 

"  Remember  man,  remember  man, 
'Jh.it  I  thv  naiil  from  bathim  wan  ; 
And  Las  done  for  thee  wh.it  I  can; 

Thou  art  full  deir  to  me. 
I»,  wiu,  nor  sail  be  none, 
That  may  thee  mve  but  one, 
Only,  then-fore,  beltt-Te  me  ou, 

And  thou  aali  never  die. 

"  Wolves,  whom  of  my  evana-eli^U  write, 
And  Paul  and  Pcter'diJ  of  ,lr.c, 
AUace,  havo  you  deceived  quiU; 

With  false  hvp.»cr:>ii'. 
My  New  1  i">t.ntifiit,  plain  nod  glide, 
For  wbilk  I  shed  my  precioua  lij-jde 
With  cruel  suffering,  on  tho  rude,  • 
They  hald  for  lu-reiie; 

"  And  haa  set  up  their  Ail**'  doctrine 
For  eovetk-e  instead  of  mine, 
With  tire  and  iword  defend*  it  iync, 

Contrario  my  word  and  me. 
The  Anti-Christ  u  man,  butt  dont 
And  has  you  trapp<-d  round  about  ; 
Forth  of  bis  girne  J  therefore  come  out 
Uif  ye  wald  saved  be. 

"  Hia  pilgrimage  and  purgatrie, 
Hia  worshiping  of  iiiia.-.  rie, 
Hw^pardm*  and  fratcrnitie, 

\\  tth  zeal  and  pood  intent. 
The  wiiltperit  «ius  culled  th'  car-confess  ion, 
With  his  pri.-,t*  nranblit  abvdutiou. 
And  mony  other  false  ahiuhmn 
The  l'aipj  haa  done  invent. 

M  With  maaaea  aauld  l|  by  pri.-.H  and  freir 
For  land  and  money  w  oaier  deir, 
W  hilk  is  the  jrro'jtiJ-i[,ji|.r  ..f  their  queir, 

And  root  of  all  their  pri  de  ; 
Hia  Fater-noster  boeht  and  sauld, 
Hi*  numbered  avea  and  p<jlim»  tald, 
Whilk  my  Xew  Tegument  nor  my  Auld 

On  no  waves  can  abyde. 

"  Their  holy  matines  fimt  thev  patter, 
They  givu  you  brtid  and  acll  you  water, 
Hi*  ouraiuga  on  you  als  f  they  clatter, 

Tho'  they  can  "hurt  vou  nocht: 
Gif  ye  will  gi™  them  taip  or  bell. 
The  cling  thereof  thev  will  you  aell, 
Buppoae  tho  aauU  •  •  auld  go  to  hell, 

They  get  nathing  unbocht. 

"  They  aejl  you  ala  tho  nacramentia  sevin, 
They  tnicbt  have  made  aa  weiil  clovin, 
Few  or  mony,  odd  or  evin, 
Your  puree*  for  to  pyko ; 


Croat. 


Without. 


X  Knare. 
1i  Also. 


WM  'I  ]v-  but  (-,rn  i,.|t  he. 
01  l;..;.tl-  ::ie  aij.i  .  !'        |.  ...;»•,• 

As  tV'V   «>'!  e  iu-'ll-;'.-  |e,  f 

Men  wald  il-  Hi  Letter  like. 

"  TJii  ir  trities  nil  arc  nirnle  liv  men, 
V  bilk  my  ( jt . . - j . . •  i I  dm  new  k<  !i, 
5lv  l:»^s  mid  tin  e.aniii  iiiutii.'ii!-.  tell 

I  li«  V  h\ Je  from  met:'*  euir  :  r 
Mv  X,  w  Ti-.,t.in»on:  they  wald  keep  downe, 
V.  i-.:.k  viM  K.  pre.i.  bed  fr.-ni  t.-wne  to  townc, 
C.u.-e  it  wald  eut  their  Ian.-  f.iilit  «..w>ie, 
And  eha'.e  their  lyio  undeine,"  A.e. 

"  UAY   TILIX,    TlltM   GO   T.HK,    fxr»l'.lt  TUU  GllEXL-WOUS 

■ll;:-f. 

"  The  iV.i,,,  that  s  f>ill  of  pryde, 

Hi!  h:l^  i!<  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  r  t;l:lir. 

i-..r  wk«  ie  tin-  t,Jm.[  the  blind  doia  fc'yde, 

ui.tiOer  imith  wrun:;; 
Li!«"  prm  e  and  kin^  he  led  the  ring 
Ui  all  i:i:  ;nitie. 

Hay  IrJV.  tiiiu  tlix, 

L'l;ui  i  the  0-ie:ie-vs,.df  tree. 

"'  Rut  Ihh  n'n"inin  I'i^n 

J  Jie  l/or.l  h;i<  :       .  i:t  to  lirht, 
Hi*  r..[.|.  he  i  r\  ir  ,ind  threetald  croutl 

Al:n:i.-t  h;:-.  i  .sf  trii'ir  muh:  ; 
His  pl  ik  [•  .'  !  II-         I>ul  lufjlv'lis  * 
Ot         -1..U1H1  vuuiUe. 
U. .y  tnx,  tnm,  iic. 

"  Hi«  C  u  Uri:.!i  h  is  em:<e  la  mttrne, 
ill*  ill-  in..;.,  i_..,j;ie  ;,i>.e  k  ; 
11:.  Abl  eit.i  all  lit!.-  .utile  turilO 

W  !iel!  s.-|i:iv..|itii,  .'.elit  |<»  s..e\  ; 
Wit.ii  l>i. r_-»—t  \v\v;.,  they  led  thatr  lyvi», 
And  I'ure  ,i  Letter  iiur  'ivu. 
H.iy  tn\,  tiiiu,  &c. 

"  ilis  Carmelites  .mil  Jarohiiiin, 
H:»  iJmiKi.ii.e^  lia.J  -n-at  do; 
Hi.i  Conle  ii<  iri'  and  Aiv-.Mini*, 

SMliet  i'Vuiii-n  older  loo. 
The  »illy  Fnira  iikjiiv  year* 
With  babbling  hleirit  our  ee. 
Jlay  Uix,  trim,  &c, 

"  The  blind  Bishop  he  could  nocht  preieh 
For  pi  ivinir  with  the  1 
The  silly  Fretr  belmivit  to  lleech 

For  nfii:!.ii»  that  he  nx^is  : 
Hie  Curat  ini  ereed  he  euld  nocht  rcid, 
bhauie  fall  the  eoinpanie. 
Hay  trix,  trim,"  <Vc. 

•  The  .Sacrament  of  tho  Lord's  Supper. 

t  liyta.  ;  Hogucs.  i  Fared. 
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J\xae! ion*  of 
tho  clergy. 


CHAPTER  XI,. 

MANNERS  AM)  MOUALS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Tin: 4  troublous  times'  of  a  revolution  arc  seldom 
favourable  to  morality :  and  the 
corruption!*  of  the  Church  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  struggle 
between  the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants  to 
which  these  led,  exercised  the  most  injurious  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  grasp- 
ing spirit  everywhere  manifested  by  the  clergy; 
their  rigid  exaction  of  tithes;  their  forced  sale  of 
indulgences  and  dispensations;  their  taxes  upon 
marriages,  baptisms,  burials,  and  all  the  rites 
which  they  declared  to  be  needful  for  salvation ; 
their  spoliation  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the 
helpless  and  the  dying;  together  with  their  indo- 
lent, luxurious,  and  licentious  lives,  had  rendered 
the  ordinances  of  religion  contemptible  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community.  Payment  of  offer- 
ings originally  voluntary  was  now  exacted  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  under  the  terrors  of  excommu- 
nication. At  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church 
the  'kirk  dues  *  were  demanded.  "A  heavy  tax 
was  levied  on  every  event,  from  baptism  to  burial ; 
even  afterwards  tho  heavy  hand  of  the  priest  was 
there.  If  the  deceased  was  wealthy,  tho  4  quot 
of  his  testament '  formed  a  large  deduction  from 
the  succession  ;  if  poor,  still  4  the  hcriot  and  the 
umaist  cloth,'  i.e.  the  be*.t  animal  and  the  richest 
garment,  were  taken  from  his  widow  and  orphans 
for  4  pious  uses.' "  No  wonder  that  these  endless 
exactions  were  felt  by  tho  people  to  be  4  a  grie- 
vous burden,  and  heavy  to  bo  borne;'  and  that 
the  mortuaries  formed  ono  of  tho  most  popular 
grievances  when  the  storm  at  length  burst,  and 
swept  nway  the  whole  system  us  an  intolerable 
nuisance. 

44  And  nls  •  the  vicar,  as  I  trow, 
lie  will  not  fail  to  take  one  cave, 
Ami  upmuist  clnith,  tho'  babes  them  ban, 
From  one  puir  «illi?  hoahaiidman ; 
When  that  he  lyts  for  till  dce.t 
Having  small  bairnis  twa  or  three ; 
And  ha*  three  kve  without™  mo, 
The  vicar  uiuat  have  ane  of  tho, 
With  the  gray  eloke  that  hupp"  J  the  bed, 
llowbeit  thut'he  be  puirlv  clad. 
And  pif  the  wife  dec  on  the  inorne, 
Tho*  all  the  babe*  mild  W  forlnrnc, 
The  other  cow  he  finks  }  away, 
With  her  puir  coat  of  niploch'jjray  ; 
And  pif  within  twa  days  or  three 
Th"  oldest  child  happen*  to  dee, 
Of  tins  third  cow  he  will  be  sure. 
When  he  has  all  then  under  hi*  cure, 
And  father  nnd  mother  baith  are  deid. 
He-  maun  the  babe*  without  rcmeid."  || 

In  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  individuals 
attached  to  the  Romish  faith  44  to  the  prelates  and 
other  churchmen  assembled  in  the  provincial 
council  holdcn  at  Edinburgh  in  March  and  April, 
lood,  craving  redress  of  several  grievances  com- 

•  Also.         t  Die         t  Cover*.         j  Snatche*. 
0  Sir  David  Lindsay 'a  Worlu,  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  105.   See  abo  wpra,  vol.  i.  p.  608. 


plained  of  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
Scotland,"  this  subject  is  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

41  Item,  because  that  tho  corps-presents,  cow  and 
finest  claith,  and  the  silver  eommonlie  callit  the 
Kirk  richts  and  Poach  offerings,  whilk  is  taken 
at  Pasch  fra  men  and  women,  for  distribution  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  blessit  body  and  bludo  of 
Jesus  Christ,  were  at  the  beginning  but  as  offerings 
and  gifts,  at  the  discretion  and  benevolence  of  the 
giver  only ;  and  now,  by  distance  of  time,  the 
kirkmen  uses  to  compel  men  to  the  paying  thereof 
by  authority  and  jurisdiction,  sa  that  they  will 
not  only  fulminate  their  sentence  of  cursing,  but 
als  stop  and  debar  men  and  women  to  come  to 
tho  ready  using  of  the  sacraments  of  haly  Kirk, 
till  they  bo  satisfiet  thereof  with  all  rigor ;  whilk 
thing  has  na  ground  of  the  law  of  God  nor  haly 
Kirk,  and  als  is  very  sclaundrous,  and  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  puir  to  murmur  gretumly  againes  the 
state  ecclesiastic  for  the  doing  of  the  premissis, 
and  that  sic  things  be  na  mair  usit  in  tymes  to 
come  within  this  realm."* 

While  the  clergy  wcro  thus  rigorous  in  exact- 
ing their  dues  from  all  classes,  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
they  were  far  from  being  equally  attentive  to  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties.  In  many 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  the  avarice  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  monks  had  left  the  people  destituto 
of  all  religious  instruction,  except  the  preaching 
of  tho  begging  friars.  In  tho  course  of  time  the 
monasteries  had  swallowed  up  the  parochial  liv- 
ings, so  that  the  rural  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
literally  starved.  The  monks,  in  one  way  or 
other,  had  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
patronage  of  almost  all  the  churches;  to  swell 
their  already  overgrown  revenues  they  not  only 
seized  tho  tithes,  but  monopolized  the  vicarage 
dues  also.  The  parochial  duties,  such  as  they 
were,  were  discharged  by  some  outlying  brother 
of  the  monastery,  or  by  a  poor  vicar  pensioner, 
ground  down  to  the  lowest  amount  of  mainten- 
ance. In  rain  were  appeals  made  to  Rome 
against  these  nefarious  proceedings,  and  angTy 
bulls  fulminated  by  the  popes  against  the  avarice 
which  was  undermining  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.  The  evil  continued  to  increase 
until  a  largo  portion  of  the  secular  clergy  ceased  to 
officiate,  and  the  remainder  were  rendered  utterly 
inefficient  and  contemptible.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  tho  great  body  of  the 

r  ,  '  ,  **,  ,  <  ,  The  ordinances 
people  forsook  the  churches  long  of  reUp0n  for. 

before  the  Reformation  : — 44  the  aaken  and  dc- 

singcrs  in  the  cathedrals  sang  to    «pi»ed  ^  the 

empty  benches;  the  priests  went  p*^p 

through  their  services  without  an  audience ;"  and 

papal  bulls,  earnestly  entreating  the  people  to 

come  once  again  to  their  4  dear  mother  Church, 

proved  utterly  inefficient  to  remedy  the  growing 

evil.f   From  one  of  the  canons  promulgated  by 

•  Liber  Officialia  Sancti  Andree,  pp.  30,  31 ; 
Club. 

t  Liber  Episcopate  Glafgucusi*,  vol.  i.,  No.  XX. 
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the  provincial  council  held  in  1551,  "  it  appears," 
says  Lord  Hailes,  "that  in  the  most  populous 
parishes  few  of  the  parishioners  attended  mass  on 
Sundays,  much  less  on  other  festivals;  that  of 
those  who  attended  some  scoffed  and  behaved 
irreverently,  while  others  busied  themselves  in 
merchandise  even  at  the  church  porch."  This 
statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  following 
graphic  sketch  that  an  old  Scottish  poet  gives  of 
"  the  indecent  manner"  in  which  " a  great  number 
of  fooU  behave  in  church : " — 

"  Into  the  church  then  comes  another  aottr, 
Without  devotion,  jetting  up  and  downe. 
Or  to  be  teeue.  and  to  showe  hi*  garded  cote : 
Another  on  hi*  hate  a  «parhawke  or  fawcone, 
Or  els  a  cukow,  and  co  wasting  his  shone.* 
Before  the  altars  he  to  and  fro  doth  wander, 
With  even  aa  great  devotion  a*  a  gander. 

"  In  come*  another,  hi*  houudea  at  hia  tayle, 

With  lyne»  and  Ivan.-*,  nod  other  like  baggage, 

Hia  doggea  burlco,  no  that  withoutten  favle, 

The  whole  church  U  troubled  by  their  outrage  ; 
S>  innocent  youth  leartu-th  the  uuue  of  age, 

And  their  lewdV  aound  doth  the  church  till. 

Hut  in  thi*  noyse  the  good  people  kepe  them  still. 

"  One  Ume  the  hawke*  bell,  jangleth  hvc  ; 

Another  tune  they  nutter  with  tlit-it 
And  nowe  the  boundes  barking  sium-*  the 

Xow  tounde  their  fecte,  andn..*  .  d  ,m,.  <  n  „--■«  ; 

They  clap  with  their  hand.;  bv  .u.  h  inauer  thu^--* 
They  mako  of  the  church  for  their  hawke*  n  tuewe. 
And  kanel  for  their  dc-e«,  which  they  »hall  after  re  we. 
"Tb  ere  are  handled  pleading*  and  causes  of  the  luwe, 

There  urc  made  bargaynes  of  diver*  nianer  thin--, 
Byings  and  sellings  scant  worth  a  hnwc,t 

And  there  are  for  lucre*  contrived  false  leasing ; 

And  while  the  priest  his  masMt  or  matins  sing*, 
The»c  foolea  which  to  tho  church  do  reputrc. 
Are  chatting  and  bobling,  as  it  were  in  u' fay  re. 
"  Some  giglc  and  laugh,  and  wme  on  nrndcnn  «tnre, 

And  some  on  wive*  with  wanton  countenance, 
As  for  the       ice  they  have  small  force  or  .  are, 

And  full  delite  them  in  their  mis^vc  ni.m,-,- : 

Some  with  their  •Upper*  to  and  fro  doth  pr.iunce, 
Clapping  with  their  beelea  in  church  and  i|iicarc, 
bo  that  good  people,  cannot  the  service  hearc. 
'*  What  shall  I  write  of  mriydcnf  and  of  wives. 

Of  their  rounding*  find  ungodly  eointuuiiiug  ? 
How  one  a  ulaunder  craftily  cntrives, 

And  in  the  church  thereof  with  her  talking, 

The  other  have  thereto  their  care*  leaning. 
And  when  they  nil  have  heard  forth  hir  tale. 
With  great  devotion  they  get  them  to  the  ule."J 

The  behaviour  of  the  clergy  themselves  seems 
to  have  been  equally  irreverent  in  I.  In  the  car- 
tulary of  Moray  are  inserted  the  "  Constitutions 
Lyncolnicnses,"  as  proper  rules  for  the  priests  of 
that  diocese,  from  which  we  learn  that  they  were 
to  enter  the  place  of  worship  not  with  insolent 
looks,  but  decently  and  in  order,  and  were  to  be  | 
guilty  of  no  laughing,  or  of  the  perpetration  of 
any  base  jokes,  and  were  to  conduct  their  whisper- 
ings in  an  under  tone. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  people 
Ignorance  and  would  continue  to  respect  or  aup- 
suMTstitioaof  port  a  church  which  had  suffered 

the  clergy.   i-  , 

religion  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
form,  and  which  sought  to  retain  its  hold  upon 
the  nation  not  by  fiiithful  instruction,  or  by  the 

t  lhon-     -  t  A  hawthorn  berry. 

♦  Extracts  from  Barclay's  Poems;  Bibbald.  Scottish 
1  oetry,  vol.  u.  pp.  437,  438. 


holy  lives  of  its  rulers,  but  by  pompous  ceremo- 
nies, superstitious  legends,  false  miracles,  and  tho 
virtues  of  relics  and  saints.    What  kind  of  reli- 
gious teaching  could  be  expected  from  men,  wlu , 
like  the  priests  of  Glasgow,  sought  to  impose  upon 
their  flocks  by  tho  exhibition  of  such  relics  as  a 
bit  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross ;  a  golden  vial 
with  part  of  the  hair  of  tho  blessed  Virgin ;  a 
golden  vial  containing  port  of  tho  coat  of  St.  Ken- 
tigern  and  Thomas-a-Bccket ;  the  mouth  of  St. 
Ninian  in  a  golden  casket ;  part  of  the  zone  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  a  small  vial  of  crystal  containing 
a  portion  of  her  milk ;  a  bit  of  the  manger  in  which 
Christ  lay;  a  small  Baffron-coloured  vial  contain- 
ing tho  oil  which  emanated  from  the  tube  of  St 
Kentigern ;  a  small  bag  with  part  of  tho  sweat 
of  St,  Martin;  'a  precious  bag'  with  the  breasts 
of  St.  Kentigern  and  Thomas-a-Becket ;  various 
sacks  and  chests  containing  the  bones  of  saints 
and  other  superstitious  articles  equally  childish 
and  debasing  ?  •    The  gross  ignorance  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
strenuous  defenders  of  the  Romish.  Church.  The 
learned  Winzct,  one  of  tho  ablest  opponents  of 
Knox,  admits  that  their  '  dumb  doctrine '  con- 
t»Ufed  solely  in  gorgeous  ceremonies,  while  the 
word  of  God  was  carefully  concealed  ;  and  deplores 
that  many,  through  lack  of  instruction,  had  erred 
from  the  faith  ;  whilo  the  sacraments  of  Christ  were 
profaned  by  ignorant  and  wicked  persons,  destitute 
alike  of  learning  and  of  piety,  in  which  number 
he  candidly  confesses  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  to  have  becn.f    Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of 
Orkney,  Alexander  Milne,  Abbot  of  Cambuskcu- 
neth,  and  a  few  others  of  the  better  class  of  church- 
men, saw  the  danger  to  which  the  Church  was 
exposed,  and  laboured  to  avert  the  storm  by  im- 
proving the  lives  and  learning  of  the  body.  A 
provincial  council  which  met  at  Linlithgow,  and 
then  adjourned  to  Kdinburgh,  in  15-4U,  attempted 
to  enforce  a  reformation  of  the  manners  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  by  the  publication  of  a  new  code 
of  fifty-seven  canons,  in  the  preamble  to  which  it 
was  admitted  that  the  two  prime  causes  of  the 
prevailing  heresies  were  the  corruption  und  pro- 
fane lewdness  of  the  clergy  of  almost  every  de- 
gree, and  their  gross  ignorance  in  all  branches  of 
learning.    A  subsequent  council  promulgated  a 
canon  enjoining  the  printing  and  publication  of  a 
compendium  of  the  popish  doctrines  in  the  Scot- 
tish  dialect,  known  as  Archbishop  Hamilton's 
Catechism, — though  for  the  uso  of  the  clergy  only, 
who  were  anxiously  cautioned  to  take  care  that 
their  copies  did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  laity,  unless  it  might  be  of  some  good,  grave, 
faithful,  and  discreet  men,  to  whom  they  should 
have  the  permission  of  their  bishops  to  show  the 
book  on  being  convinced  that  it  was  desired 
rather  for  the  sake  of  instruction  than  from 
curiosity.    It  was  ordered,  however,  to  be  read 
to  the  people  in  the  churches  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Aberdeen,  in  o 
•  Liber  Kpiacop.  Glasg.  +  S»p>  a,  p.  295. 
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memorial  of  advice  (da  ted  January  16th,  1.308)  which 
AWtive      they  presented  to  Bishop  Gordon, 
attempts  at     for  the  reformation  of  religion  and 
reformation.     ^  SUppreBgion  0f  heresy  within  the 

diocese,  earnestly  recommended  that  "  preaching 
should  be  made  within  the  haill  diocie;  that  there 
be  sent  letters  monitors  upon  the  haill  persons, 
abbots,  and  priors,  to  cause  preaching  to  be  mode 
within  their  kirk9  betwixt  this  and  Pastern's  even 
next,  at  least  ance  in  ilk  parish  kirk,  and  ano  uther 
tyme  betwixt  that  and  Pasche,  with  continuation, 
con  forme  to  the  acts  provincial,  under  pains  con-  I 
tainit  thcrcintil ;  and  failing  thereof,  that  my  Lord 
cause  send  ane  preacher  to  ever  ilk  kirk  that  is 
nocht  preachit  in  Lentron  thereafter :  and  to  take 
up  the  pains  thereof  to  be  applyit  to  certain 
preachers  to  be  sent  through  the  diocie:  and 
letters  to  be  direct  thereupon,  upon  the  fermorars 
thereof,  conform  to  the  statue  provincial ;  sa  that  the 
people  be  nocht  in  danger  becauso  of  inlaik  of 
preaching  of  the  true  Catholic  Faith.  And  wri- 
tings to  be  made  thereupon  by  my  lord  to  them 
all  that,  arc  absent  to  come  and  make  residence 
within  the  diocie  and  chanonrie  of  Aberdene,  and 
to  reform  the  kirks,  and  cause  preachings  to  be 
made  thcrcintil  according  to  the  acts."* 

The  morals  of  the  clergy,  however,  and  espe- 
Imraonility  of  cially  of  the  great  ecclesiastics, 
thu  clergy.  were  hcyoiid  the  reach  of  such 
partial  and  feeble  efforts.  In  the  language  of 
"Winzct,  even  in  tho  midst  of  tho  *'  great  up- 
roar, tumult,  and  terrible  clamour"  of  the  Refor- 
mation they  were  uo  "  oppressed  with  deadly 
sleep  that  they  woke  not  forth  of  their  dream." 
The  testimonies  of  their  own  friends  carry  more 
conviction  than  all  the  denunciations  of  their  ene- 
mies, of  tho  absolute  decay  of  learning,  and  the 
degradation  of  morals  among  the  clergy  of  that 
period.  The  learned  George  Cone,  a  zealous  ad- 
herent of  the  old  faith,  writes  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  the  low  aims  and  sensual  lives  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dreadful  corruption  of  manners 
which  prevailed  among  them.  There  was  a  public 
brothel,  he  says,  in  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the 
priests,  and  men  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God 
were  in  the  nightly  habit  of  frequenting  taverns. 
Neither  the  honour  of  matrons  nor  virgin  modesty 
was  safe  from  their  sacrilegious  lust;  so  that  the 
veneration  which  the  people  once  entertained  for 
their  spiritual  instructors  was  now  turned  into  | 
contempt.  +  Tho  provincial  council  held  in  1519 
makes  the  humiliating  confession  that  "corruption 
of  manners  and  profane  lewdness  of  life,  together 
with  gross  ignoranco  of  literature  and  science, 
prevailed  among  the  clergy  of  almost  every  de- 
gree." The  Roman  Pontiff  himself  beheld  with 
dismay  the  degraded  state  of  thu  Scottish  Church, 
and  there  is  preserved  in  the  cartulary  of  Moray  J 
a  bull,  which  one  of  the  Innocents  directed  to 

*  Registrant  Kpiseopatus  AVcrdencn&,  vol.  i.,  Preface, 
p.  lvii. 

i  Cona-us  do  d:i;>l:,-i  Kutu  TXtu-i"i;U  p.  110. 

J  No.  2G0;  North  IWHun  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 


three  English  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  redress, 
by  all  the  terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers,  tho  atrocious  evils  that  reigned  unpunished 
among  the  Scottish  clergy.  They  marry,  he  says, 
in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical  rule ;  they  resign 
their  clerical  character  when  necessary  for  their 
interests,  or  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  and 
resume  it  again  at  will  in  order  to  enjoy  under 
priestly  privilege  immunity  from  their  crimes. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Aberdeen,  in  their  ad- 
dress to  the  bishop  already  referred  to,  entreat, 
first  of  all,  "  that  my  lord  bishop  cause  the  kirk- 
men  within  his  diocese  to  reform  themselves  in  al 
their  slanderous  manner  of  living,  and  to  remove 
their  open  concubines,  as  well  great  as  small." 
And  that  their  recommendations  for  tho  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  "  by  the  help  of  God,  may  take 
better  effect,  they  humbly  and  heartily  pray  and 
exhort  my  lord,  their  ordinary,  for  the  honour  of 
God,  relief  of  his  own  conscience,  and  weil  of  his 
diocie,  and  the  eveting  of  great  scandal,  that  his 
lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  show  cdificativc 
example;  in  special  in  removing  and  discharging 
himself  of  tho  company  of  tho  gentlewoman  by 
whom  he  is  greatly  slandered ;  without  the 
which  be  done,  divers  that  are  partners  say  they 
cannot  accept  counsel  and  correction  of  him  who 
will  not  correct  himself.  And,  in  like  manner, 
cause  hiB  lordship's  servants  to  reform  themselves; 
because,  next  himself,  it  seems  him  to  begin  at  his 
own  household."  *  Bishop  Gordon,  indeed,  was  no 
worse  in  this  respect  than  his  brethren,  for  the 
prelates  of  that  day  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion living  in  open  violation  of  their  ordination 
vows.  "  Such  of  them  as  were  contented  with 
one  woman  were  esteemed  virtuous  ;  nay,  ladies  of 
good  condition  thought  it  no  shame  to  live  as 
their  avowed  concubines,  and  found  the  sympathy 
of  sooicty  not  averse  to  such  a  departure  from  the 
celibacy  which  the  Church  pretended  to  enforce." 

The  satirists  of  the  day  make  constant  reference 
to  the  *  great  prerogatives '  of  the  clergy — 

"  'Who  mav  aye  part  with  their  wives 
Without'divou'i!  or  summoning. 
Then  take  another  without  wedding ; " 

and  denounce  in  no  measured  terras  the  base  spirit 
of  the  barons,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  large  dowery, 
were  content  to  marry  the  illegitimate  daughters  of 
the  great  ecclesiastics.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his 
"  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,"  represents  Temporal- 
ity, or  the  barons,  as  beseeching  King  Correction  :— 

"  Of  our  daughters  to  have  companion, 
Wlif.m  we  may  na  way  marry,  by  the  Rood, 
"Withmit  wo  niake  snnie  alienation 
Of  our  land  lor  their  nupjiortation. 
For  why?    The  market  lai-it  bene  pa  hie 
That  l'reiates'  daughters  of  this  natinn 
Are  married  with  sic  supcrtluitic ; 
Thev  will  not  spare  to  give  twa  thousand  pound 
"With  their  daughters  to  ane  noble  man, 
In  riihes  ra  they  do  superahnund. 
Put  we  mnv  not  do     bv  Saint  Allan. 
Thir  proud' Prelates  our  daughters  wur  may  ban, 
That  they  remain  at  ha::ie  sa  laug  uumarfled."  t 

•  Rep.  Epis.  Aberd.,  p.  lxiv. 

t  Wcikb  of  Sir  Uuvid  Liud^ay,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
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Ample  evidence  can  be  produced  from  the  public 
Effect*  of  the  records  of  the  kingdom  to  show 
law  of  that  their  complaints  -were  by  no 
cc-libac) .  means  exaggerated.  The  head  of 
the  Scottish  hierarchy  at  this  eventful  period  was 
Cardinal  David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
—the  Wolsey  of  Scotland  as  he  has  been  termed. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  open  concubinage  with 
Marion  Ogilvy,  a  member  of  an  old  baronial 
house,  and  had  by  her  a  numerous  family.  Three 
of  his  sons  had  letters  of  legitimation  under  the 
great  seal,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1539.  "  For 
not  less  than  four  of  their  sisters,  all  taking  their 
father's  name,  and  all  in  recorded  documents  set- 
ting forth  his  style  and  rank  as  honourable  to 
them,  large  dowers  found  matches  among  the  best 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry."'  The  suc- 
cessor of  Beaton  was  Archbishop  Hamilton,  uuthor 
of  the  Catechism  already  referred  to,  who  lived 
openly  with  the  wife  or  widow  of  his  kinsman, 
Hamilton  of  Stenhousc;  and  among  the  goods  and 
chattels  inventoried  in  her  will,  mention  is  made  of 
three  grants  of  legitimation  in  favour  of  as  many 
children  by  the  primate.  Another  fierce  perse- 
cutor of  the  Protestants  was  William  Chisholm, 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  from  13*27  till  1504.  Keith 
states  that  this  prelate,  "  being  a  great  adversary 
to  the  new  Reformation,  he  alienated  the  episcopal 
patrimony  of  this  Church  to  a  very  singular  degree, 
moctof  which  he  gave  to  his  nephew,  Sir  James  Chis- 
holm of  Cromlix.  He  likewise  gave  great  portions 
to  James  Chisholm  of  Glassengall,  his  own  natural 
son,  and  to  his  two  natural  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir, 
and  the  other  to  John  Buchanan  of  that  ilk."  His 
example  was  followed  by  Patrick  Hepburn,  Bishop 
of  Moray,  who  alienated  the  revenues  of  that 
opulent  see  to  provide  for  a  very  largo  family, 
whose  several  legitimations  arc  duly  recorded. 
The  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Argyle  was 
Robert  Montgomery,  a  son  of  tho  first  Karl  of 
Eglinton.  On  thoV'th  of  July,  1543,  letters  of 
legitimation  under  the  privy  seal  were  granted  in 
favour  of  Michael,  Robert,  and  Hugh  Montgomery, 
"bastard  sons  of  the  reverend  father  in  Christ, 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Argyle."  Mention  is  made  of 
four  sons  of  Alexander  Gordon,  tho  last  of  the 
ante- Reformation  bishops  of  Galloway,  who  joined 
the  Reformers  that  he  might  marry  Barbara  Logic, 
his  mistress,  and  make  his  children  by  her  legiti- 
mate. 

As  an  example  of  the  glaring  scandals  to  which 
the  licentiousness  of  the  priests  gave  rise,  Knox 
mentions  what  he  calls  'a  merry  bourd,'  that 
occurred  at  St.  Andrew's  before  Gawin  Dunbar, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  a  zealous  and  unscrupulous 
assistant  of  Cardinal  Beaton  in  suppressing  heresy. 
"  During  the  imprisonment  of  Sandie  Furrour," 
says  Knox,  "  Sir  John  Dingwall,  according  to  the 
charity  of  churchmen,  entertained  his  wife.  For 
the  which  cause,  at  his  returning,  he  spake  more 
•  Quarterly  Eevicw,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  4!. 


liberally  of  priests  than  they  could  bear,  and  so 
was  he  denounced  to  bo  accused  of  heresy,  and 
called  to  his  answer  to  St.  Andrew's.  The  man 
'  understood  nothing  of  religion,'  and  met  tho 
charges  a<;uinst  him  with  an  onslaught  on  his 
judges.  Tho  first  article  was,  that  he  despised  the 
ma  a*.  His  answer — 4  I  hear  mo  masses  in  eight 
days  than  three  bishops  there  sitting  say  in  a  year.' 
Accused,  secondly,  of  contempt  of  sacraments : 
'The  priests,'  quoth  he,  4  aro  the  most  common 
contemners  of  sacraments,  and  especially  of  matri- 
mony;' and  'thiit  he  witnessed  by  any  of  the 
priests  there  present,  and  named  the  men's  wives 
with  whom  they  had  meddled;'  but  especially 
Dingwall,  who  had  seven  yeurs  together  abused 
his  own  wife  and  consumed  his  substance  ;  adding, 
4  For  God's  sake,  will  ye  take  wives  of  your  own, 
that  I  and  others  whoso  wives  ye  have  abused 
may  be  revenged  upon  you?'  Then  'the  old 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (Dunbar),  thinking  to  justify 
himself  before  the  people,  said,  4  Carle,  thou  shalt 
not  know  my  wife.'  Alexander  answered,  '  My 
lord,  ye  are  too  old ;  but,  with  the  grace  of  God,  I 
will  drink  with  your  daughter  ere  1  depart.'  And 
thereat  was  smiling  of  the  best,  nnd  loud  laughter 
of  some ;  for  tho  bishop  had  a  daughter  married 
with  Andrew  Balfour  in  that  same  town."  * 

Bishop  Dunbar's  immediate  successor  was  "Wil- 
liam Stewart,  who  held  the  high  office  of  Lord- 
Treasurer  of  Scotland.  He  was  an  ointed  in  1532, 
and  was  ono  of  those  who  with  Cardinal  Beaton 
sat  in  judgment  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's 
upon  Sir  John  Borthwiek, 44  accused  of  maintaining 
that  the  Pope  had  no  greater  authority  than  any 
other  bishop  ;  that  indulgences  or  pardons  granted 
by  tho  Pope  were  of  no  force  or  effect ;  that  clerks 
may  lawfully  marry  j  that  churchmen  ought  not, 
to  enjoy  temporalities,  and  other  heresies."  He 
was  succeeded  (May  17, 1540)  by  Wiliiam  Gordon, 
fourth  son  of  Alexander,  third  Karl  of  Huntley, 
the  prelate  whom  the  denn  and  chapter  of  his 
diocese  so  earnestly  exhorted  to  reform  his  own 
life.  His  character  is  thus  briefly  and  plainly 
drawn  by  Spottiswood:  "This man,  brought  up  in 
letters  at  Aberdeen,  followed  his  studies  a  long 
time  in  Paris,  and  returning  thence  was  first 
parson  of  Clat,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
See.  Some  hopes  he  gave  at  first  of  a  virtuous 
man,  but  afterwards  turned  a  very  epicure,  spend- 
ing all  his  time  in  drinking  and  whoring.  He  dila- 
pidated the  whole  rents  by  feuing  the  lnnd,  and 
converting  the  victual  duties  in  money,  a  great 
part  whereof  he  wasted  upon  his  base  children 
and  their  mothers."  The  register,  of  the  diocese 
fully  bare  out  these  severe  statements  respecting 
the  conduct  of  this  unworthy  prelate.  Mention  is 
made  of  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  4  charters  of 
assedation'  of  various  portions  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  bishopric,  granted  by  him  to  different 
individuals  during  the  course  of  a  single  year — 
15 19  ;  and  on  the  'JOth  of  October,  1 505,  he  granted 

•  llt-^  rv «f  the  H<  formation,  vol.  i. ;  Quarterly  Bcriew, 
vol,  Ixxxix".  |jp.  37,  3S. 
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n  charter  of  the  lands  of  North  Spit  I al  to  Janet 
Knowlcs  (probably  the  '  gentlewoman  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  slandered')  in  life-rents,  and  to  his 
children,  George,  John,  and  William,  and  Eliza- 
beth, Margaret,  and  Martha  Gordon,  in  fee.* 

Rut  this  open  violation  of  their  tows  of  chastity 
wan  not  confined  to  such  prelates  as  Heaton,  Gor- 
don, Hepburn,  and  Chisholm ;  the  most  learned, 
zealous,  and  amiable  among  them  were,  in  this 
respect,  not  a  wit  purer  than  the  others.  David 
Panter,  Rishop  of  Ross,  a  statesman  and  a  scholar, 
'a  person/  says  Keith,  'of  most  polite  education 
and  excellent  parts,' — his  successor,  Lesley,  the 
faithful  servant  of  Queen  Mary, — and  even  Gawin 
Douglas,  Rishop  of  Dnnkeld,  the  scholar  and  poet, 
— all  lived  'according  to  what  might  then  be 
called  the  license  of  their  order.'  This  general 
demoralisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  must  be 
regarded  as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  enforced 
celibacy,  and  shows  the  peruiciouB  consequences 
of  making  'a  law  so  hard  upon  human  nature 
that  the  sympathies  of  mankind  are  in  favour  of 
breaking  it.' 

The  bad  example  of  the  clergy  must  have  ex- 
ercised an  exceedingly  injurious  influence  upon 
tho  laity,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
a  similar  laxity  of  morals  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  the  community.    Ono  great  cause  of 

Marr    e  law    *'10  l*cei,ti°U8ne**  which,  existed 
arnage   w.   ^  ^  ^riod  was  the  state  of  the 

law  of  marriage,  coupled  with  the  vile  traffic  in 
dispensations,  and  tho  divorces  to  which  they 
led.  It  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  relations  as  detailed  in  the  Levitical 
code ;  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  all  persons 
within  eight  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  had  had  a  common  great  great  grand- 
father, or  great  great  grandmother.  Marriage 
was  forbidden  also  to  persons  within  eight  de- 
grees of  affinity,  or  relation  by  marriage.  Even 
unlawful  intercourse  formed  a  bar  to  a  union 
between  cither  of  the  parties  and  the  relutions  of 
tho  other  within  the  prohibited  degrees ;  and  the 
ignorance  or  bona Jidcs  of  cither  party  was  of  no 
avail  to  legalize  a  marriage  forbidden  by  this 
monstrous  law.  The  prohibition  was  further  ex- 
tended to  all  connected  within  the  same  degrees 
through  spiritual  relationship,  or  that  created  by 
baptism,  which  affected  not  only  the  relatives  of 
the  baptizatu  and  baptizatu*,  but  all  the  connexions 
arising  from  tho  relation  of  godfather  and  god- 
mother, and  tho  children  for  whom  they  stood 
sponsors,  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  actually 
been  parents  and  child.  The  Pope  of  course 
claimed  the  power  to  dispense  with  these  prohibi- 
tions ;  and  the  sale  of  dispensations  to  persons 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  contributed  largely 
to  replenish  the  papal  treasury. 
The  effects  of  this  abominable  system  in  a  narrow 
Its  injurious  ft°d  thinly  peopled  country  like 
influence.  Scotland  may  bo  learned  from 
various  contemporary  documents.  The  Archbishop 
•  Reg.  Aberd.,  EyU.  p.  lxr. 


of  St.  Andrew's,  writing  in  1554  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Pope,  states  that  such  was  the  connexion 
between  families  in  Scotland  it  was  ulmost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  match  for  a  person  of  good  birth 
that  should  not  come  within  the  prohibited  degrees. 
"  On  that  account,"  he  adds,  "  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  always  prone  to  evil,  many  persons  marry  in 
the  promise  or  hope  of  a  dispensation  to  be  pro- 
cured afterwards,  but  tiring  of  the  connexion, 
either  divorce  their  wives  or  put  them  away, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  want  of  a  dispensation, 
and  their  inability  to  afford  the  expense  neces&ury 
for  procuring  one."  The  archbishop  dwells  with 
great  earnestness  on  the  evils  which  flowed  from 
this  state  of  the  law — the  grievous  injury  inflicted 
On  the  offspring  of  such  marriages — the  alienation 
of  friends — the  discord  and  strife,  robberies  and 
bloodshed,  to  which  the  system  gave  rise.  The 
queen -mother  wrote  to  the  Pope  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, February  1,  1556,  and  declared  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  distance  of  Scotland  from 
the  papal  court,  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
of  the  journey,  and  the  poverty  of  tho  people, 
many  marriages  were  daily  contracted  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Church,  and  the  danger  of  souls. 

Ry  the  canon  law,  as  it  existed  in  Scotland 
beforo  the  Reformation,  marriage    Frequency  of 
was  theoretically  indissoluble,  but  divorce*, 
in  fact  it  had  become  a  mere  temporary  contract, 
which  either  party  might  dissolve  at  pleasure.  If 
both  or  either  desired  a  separation,  it  was  easy  to 
find  a  plea  to  prove  that  it  was  originally  null  and 
void.   The  existence  between  the  man  and  woman 
of  a  relation  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  within 
the  forbidden  degrees,  unlawful  intercourse,  or 
spiritual  connexion  by  baptism  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  two  with  a  person  related  within  those  degrees 
to  the  other  party,  a  previous  contract,  however 
irregular,  and  although  not  regarded  by  the  parties 
themselves  at  the  time  as  constituting  a  marriage, 
as  well  as  misconduct  subsequent  to  union,  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  procure  a  divorce.  All  decency 
was  thrown  aside.   Not  only  profligate  courtiers 
and  ambitious  barons,  hut  ladies  of  high  rank 
openly  avowed  their  own  guilt  and  shame,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  separation  from  their  husbands.  "  Dis- 
soluteness," says  Mr.  Riddcll,  "  great  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation,  in  no  manner  more  dis- 
played itself  than  in  the  unlicensed  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  which  was  certainly  increased 
by  the  forbidden  degrees  comprising  a  great  range 
of  connexions  (so  much  so  that  there  came  to  be 
but  few  high  families  who  were  not  thereby  barred 
from  marriage  at  common  law),  combined  with  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  dispensations  for  marriage 
to  obviate  the  objections,  that  were  often  long  in 
arriving  from  Rome;  for  in  these  circumstances 
parties  enamoured  of  each  other,  unable  to  brook 
the  requisite  cruel  delay,  cither,  nevertheless,  dt 
facto  married,  or  dealt  in  fornication,  or  concu- 
binage.   After  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation, 
their  love  having  cooled,  they  frequently  jilted  each 
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other,  'ad  altera  rota  convolantri ;'  white  they 
even  mode  their  unlawful  intercourse  a  further 
handle,  good  as  it  was,  for  tho  jactitation  of  the 
putative  marriage,  by  continuing  which  they  in- 
curred excommunication.  Such  separations  with 
undue  divorces  and  re-marriages  became  so  fre- 
quent as,  according  to  Major,  to  become  a  national 
reproach.  It  was  impossible,  too,  even  for  parties 
who  bona  Jide  regularly  married,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tent still  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  properly  to 
know  whether  they  were  really  lawfully  married, 
or  not  living  in  incestuous  concubinage."  • 

The  immorality  was  probably  not  less  in  the 
lower  classes,  bnt  as  their  poverty  prevented  them 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  legal  steps  to 
obtain  a  divorce,  the  highest  ranks  figure  most 
conspicuously  in  the  records  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.    The  queen  herself  set  this  shameful  ex- 
ample to  her  subjects.    In  less  than  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  James  IV.,  and  in  little 
more  than  three  months  after  the  birth  of  their 
»on  Alexander,  Margaret  Tudor  married  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  a  youth  of  nineteen.    After  she  w  as  tired 
of  him,  she  carried  on  an  amour  with  the  Regent 
John,  Duke  of  Albany.    She  next  became  en- 
amoured of  young  Henry  Stewart,  afterwards  I/ord 
Methven ;  and  in  order  to  be  nt  liberty  to  marry 
him  she  commenced  a  suit  of  divorce  against  Angus, 
who  ultimately  yielded  to  her  wish,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  "  been  precontracted  to  a  gentlewoman 
(a  daughter  of  Troquair),  who  bore  a  child  to  him 
before  he  married  the  queen  :  and  so  by  reason  of 
the  precontract  ho  could  not  be  her  lawful  hus- 
band."   On  this  ground  the  marriage  was  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ancona,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1527 ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  April 
Margaret  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Stewart.  lie- 
coming  speedily  tired  of  him  in  his  turn,  she 
determined  to  be  free  to  marry  a  fourth  time,  and 
for  this  purpose  had  recourse  again  to  those  con- 
venient marts  for  matrimonial  jobs — the  church 
courts.     On  the  plea  that  Methven  was  cousin 
eight  degrees  removed  to  her  second  husband, 
Angus,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  wcro  the  great 
great  grandchildren  of  a  common  ancestor,  and 
that  this  constituted  an  affinity  between  her  and 
Methven,  she  demanded  that  her  third  marriage 
should  be  set  aside.    The  obedient  official  yielded 
to  her  imperious  requirements,  and  pronounced  a 
degree  annulling  the  marriage,  which  is  found 
registered  in  the  extant  volume  of  the  records  of 
the  consistorial  court.    But  her  son,  the  young 
King  James  V.,  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the 
sentence,  and  thus  prevented  the  additional  dis- 
grace to  tho  royal  family. 

The  same  convenient  instrumentality  was  called 
into  operation  when  the  granddaughter  of  Queen 
Margaret  resolved  to  espouse  the  infamous  Both- 
well.  He  alleged  that  his  countess,  the  Lady  Jane 
Gordon,  was  related  to  him  within  the  fourth  de- 
gree, and  on  this  ground  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
which  was  hastily  re -constituted  for  the  purpose, 
•  Stewartisna,  pp.  85,  36. 


pronounced  a  decree  annulling  their  marriage. 
At  the  name  time,  to  please  the  Reformed  party, 
a  collusive  suit  was  instituted  by  the  countess 
against  her  husband  in  the  new  commissary  court, 
and  a  divorce  was  obtained  by  her  on  the  ground 
of  Both  well's  adultery  with  a  servant.  In  this 
instance  at  least  the  usual  complaints  respecting 
the  proverbial  delays  of  tho  consistorial  courts 
were  not  applicable,  for  the  proceedings  < 
on  the  5th,  and  decree  of  nullity  woi 
on  the  7th  of  May,  15G7. 

Another  member  of  the  royal  family  is  mixed 
up  in  these  records  of  shame,  with  a  noble  baron 
and  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  in  '  one  of  tho  strangest 
and  darkest  stories  to  be  found  even  in  Scotch 
family  history.'  James  IV.  having  debauched  the 
wife  of  William,  third  Lord  Crichton,  that  noble- 
man, in  revenge,  seduced  the  king's  youngest 
sister,  Margaret,  a  princess  of  great  beauty.  The 
fruit  of  this  amour  was  a  daughter,  named  Mar- 
garet Crichton,  '  who  inherited  the  passions  and 
misfortunes  of  her  lineage.'  After  having  mar- 
ried in  succession  two  burgesses  of  Edinburgh, 
William  Todrick  and  George  Halkerston,  she  was 
wedded  to  George,  Earl  of  Rothes,  by  whom  she 
had  a  numerous  family.  During  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  as  ambassador,  she  carried  on  an  intrigue 
with  Patrick  Banter,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth, 
secretary  of  state,  the  first  scholar  and  diplomatist 
of  his  age,  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  who  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Boss.  On  the  liTtb.  of  December, 
1520,  the  earl  obtained  a  suit  of  divorce  against 
her,  not  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  but  on  the 
convenient  plea  that  she  was  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.*  But  it  is  said  that  they  were  afterwards 
reconciled,  and  that  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
situation  as  his  lawful  wife. 

Even  an  illicit  connection  with  one  person  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  impediment  to  marriage  with 
another  related  to  the  former  within  the  uiicaun- 
nical  degrees.  In  the  extant  volume  of  the  records 
of  the  consistorial  court  mention  is  made  of  (ho 
case  of  Janet  Bcuton,  the  Lady  Buccleuch  of  the 
'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Beaton,  of  Creich,  in  Fife,  and  was 
first  married  to  Sir  James  Creichton,  of  Cranston 
Riddell.  Having  been  left  a  widow  in  1539,  she 
soon  afterwards  married  Simon  Preston,  the  young 
Laird  of  Craigmillar.  In  1543,  she  instituted  a 
suit  of  divorce  against  him,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  publish  her  own  disgrace,  and  to  set  forth  as 
the  ground  of  her  suit  that  before  her  marriage 
to  her  present  husband  she  had  had  sinful  inter- 
course with  Walter  Scott,  of  Buccleuch,  and  that 
Buccleuch  and  Preston  were  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  as  they  were  the  great-grandson  and  tho 
great  great  grandson  of  a  common  ancestor.  On 
that  allegation  the  marriage  was  declared  null; 

•  If  tho  rnrl  had  instituted  hie  *uit  on  the  jrronnd  of 
adultery,  he  would  merely  have  obtained  a  decree  of  sepa- 
ration, 'us  it  real  marriage'  is  iudiifWuble  according  to  tlio 
liomuh  U<r  ;  bnt,  on  the  pica  of  sib-nttt,  the  marriage  was 
pronounced  null  from  the  beginning,  snd  he  was  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

T  T 
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and  the  motive  of  the  suit  immediately  became 
manifest,  for  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1544,  Janet 
■was  wedded  to  her  old  paramour,  Bucclcuch.  After 
his  assassination  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  Kcrs,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cessford  at 
the  battle  of  Melrose,*  she  formed  a  connection 
with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  was  proved  to  be 
4  quietly  married  or  handfast'  to  that  notorious 
villain.  At  the  time  of  Darnley's  murder  the  Lady 
of  Bucclcuch  was  still  in  popular  belief  associated 
with  Bothwell,  and  was  charged  with  administer- 
ing magic  philtres  to  the  queen,  with  a  view  to 
secure  her  majesty's  love  to  him.  In  the  well- 
known  placard  which  was  affixed  to  the  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  Mary  was  accused  of  assenting  to 
the  murder  4  through  the  persuasion  of  the  Erie 
Bothwell  and  the  witchcraft  of  Lady  Bucclcuch.' 
The  number  of  children  rendered  illegitimate 
Illegitimacy  of  through  these  frequent  divorces, 
the  children,  or  rather  decrees  of  nullity,  must 
have  been  very  great.  In  some  cases,  although 
the  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  offspring  were 
notwithstanding  declared  to  be  legitimate.  The 
marriage  of  George,  first  Earl  of  Rothes,  was 
dissolved  after  it  had  lasted  for  twenty  years, 
on  the  usual  plea  that  his  countess  and  himself 
were  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  But  as  his 
eldest  son  had  married  into  the  powerful  family 
of  St.  Clair,  it  was  not  to  be-  expected  that  they 
would  patiently  acquiesce  in  a  decision  which 
deprived  him  and  his  children  of  their  rights.  It 
was  ultimately  decided  by  the  arbiter,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  by  mutual  consent,  that 
the  earl  should  obtain  a  divorce,  but  that  the 
legitimacy  of  his  offspring  should  be  preserved,  by 
his  judicial  deposition  that  he  did  not  know  of 
the  relationship  between  him  and  his  wife  till  after 
the  birth  of  all  their  children. 

The  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
Immorality  of  expensive,  and  were  consequently 
the  common  undertaken  only  by  people  of 
people.  8omc  wealth  ;  but  the  records  of 
the  church  courts,  immediately  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  lower 
classes  were  equally  profligate.  In  the  small  city 
of  Perth  there  were  eighty  convicted  cases  of 
adultery  annually;  and,  in  1570,  Adam  Bothwell, 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  charged  before  the  General 
Assembly  44  with  leaving  the  flock  destitute  with- 
out shepherd,  whereby  not  only  ignorance  is  in- 
creased, but  also  most  abundantly  all  vice  and 
horrible  crimes  are  there  committed,  as  the  number 
of  six  hundred  persons  con%*ictedof  incest,  adultery, 
and  fornication,  in  Zetland,  beareth  witness."  This 
account  of  the  morals  of  his  flock  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  bishop,  who  contented  himself 
with  merely  denying  that  he  had  abandoned  ab- 
solutely the  preaching  of  the  word.  Tho  testi- 
mony of  the  church  courts  is  corroborated  by  the 
writings  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  which  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  the  prevalence  among  all 
classes,  barons,  priests,  and  people,  of  a  licentious- 
•  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 


ness,  accompanied  by  a  coarseness  and  brutality 
which  argue  a  darker  barbarism  than  was  to  be 
found  at  the  time  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.* 
Our  great  epic  poet  represents  4  lust '  as  dwell- 
ing 4  hard  by  hate,*  and  the  law-  Tmbt:1(.nw 
less  violence  alike  of  peer  and  and  cruelty  of 
peasant  equalled  their  profligacy.     ^e  barou*. 
The  sanguinary  feuds  of  the  aristocracy,  often 
arising  from  trifling  quarrels,  depopulated  whole 
districts;  while  their  right  of  private  war,  the 
ties  of  man-rent,  and  the  abuses  of  their  baro- 
nial jurisdictions,  were  the  constant  sources  of 
misery  and  strife  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.   Feudal  hatred  and  revengo  deluged  the 
country  with  blood,  and  even  the  sovereign  him- 
self was  not  secure  from  their  atrocities.   As  the 
great  baronial  chiefs  were  constantly  accompanied 
by  bands  of  armed  followers,  bloody  encounters 
were  continually  taking  place  whenever  those  who 
held  each  other  at  feud  happened  to  meet;  and 
to  such  an  extent  did  this  ferocious  spirit  pre- 
vail, that  quarrels  and  bloodshed  were  not  unfrt- 
quently  witnessed  among  them  even  on  their  way 
to  church,  or  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  church- 
yard and  the  very  porch  of  the  sacred  edifice  were 
often  polluted  by  their  murders.    Nor  was  this 
all ;  these  proud  barons  had  no  scruples  in  em- 
ploying assassination  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing an  obnoxious  rival :  and  so  prevalent  did 
this  foul  practice  become, — especially  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  the  minority  of  her  son,— that 
the  country  became  on  account  of  it  4  a  byeword 
and  a  reproach '  among  foreign  nations.  The 
brutal  murder  of  Riccio  by  a  band  of  conspirators, 
consisting  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  even  tho  king-consort 
himself ;  tho  murder  of  Darnley  by  a  similar  com- 
bination; the  assassination  of  Regent  Moray;  the 
negotiations  which  Mar,  Morton,  and  other  lead- 
ing barons  entered  into  with  Elizabeth  to  put 
Mary  to  death, j  and  other  similar  transactions 
that  disgraced  the  court  and  the  country  at 
this  period,  all  show  the  reckless  disregard  of 
life  by  which  the  Scottish  barons  and  their  re- 
tainers were  characterized.    A  bond  or  obligation 
is  still  in  existence,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cat- 
silis,  by  which  he  engaged  upon  his  honour  to 
pay  to  Hew  Kennedy,  his  younger  brother,  the 
sum  of  1200  marks  yearly,  besides  a  maintenance 
for  six  horses,  on  condition  that  the  said  Hew 
should  murder  the  Laird  of  Auchcndrane.  The 
father  of  this  suborner  of  murder,  in  whose  family 
cruelty  and  grasping  avarice  seem  to  have  become 

•  Lihcr  Officialis  Sancti  Andrce ;  Inquiry  into  the  Law 
nnd  1'iuUiee  in  Scottish  rectus  by  John  Kiddell,  1m<J  . 
Quarterly  llcvic^v,  vol.  lx.wix..  Art.  II. 

f  The  iutriirufj,  which  Henry  VIII.  entered  intofrrtn* 
purpose  of  procuring  the  a*>:t«>.iii;itk.n  of  Cardinal  lieaton; 
the  nUutipt  of  Kh/iibi  th  to  biiiie  Mar  and  Morton  tj» 
murder  their  sovereign:  and  the  <  :!'i>rta  which  the  Knelwn 
queen  nnd  her  roum-illoni  made  to  induce  Paulet,  the 
keeper  oi  Marv,  secretly  to  di*pat<:h  hi*  helpk«  prwotu'T. 
luuy  serve  to  kIiow  that  "thrush  Knglakd  was  at  thii  period 
much  more  civilised  nnd  wealthy  than  Scotland,  tho  mcltM 
of  her  ruler*  at  least  were  at  an  equal1  y  low  ebb. 
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hereditary,  was  guilty  of  a  still  more  atrocious 
act  of  villany,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the 
revenues  of  Crossraguel  from  the  hands  of  Allan 
Stewart,  comraendator  of  that  abbey. 

The  story  is  circumstantially  related  by  Ban- 
Atnvious      natyne,  secretary  to  John  Knox, 

rrueltr  of  the    and  is  also  fully  recorded  in  the  i 

Larlof'Cassiiu.  minutes  of  tho  privy  council  oft 
20th  June,  1571  : — 

Master  Allan  Stewart,  by  means  of  the  queen's 
corrupted  court,  obtained  the  abbey  of  Crossra- 
g-ucl.  The  Karl  of  Cas&ilis,  thinking  himself  greater 
than  any  king  in  these  quarters,  determined  to 
hive  the  whole  beneBce  (as  he  hath  divers  others), 
to  pay  at  his  pleasure ;  and  because  he  could  nor 
Sad  such  security  as  his  insatiable  appetite  re- 
quired, this  shift  was  devised.  The  said  Mr. 
Allan,  being  in  company  with  the  Laird  of  Bar- 
gany  (also  a  Kennedy),  was  by  the  curl  and  his 
friends  enticed  to  leave  the  safeguard  which  he 
had  with  the  laird,  and  was  suddenly  seized 
and  carried  to  the  house  of  Dunure,  where,  for  a 
•tason,  be  was  honourably  treated  (gif  a  prisoner 
■■an  think  any  entertainment  pleasing);  but  when 
the  earl  found  that  Stewart  could  not,  either  by 
promises  or  menaces,  be  induced  to  alienate  to  him 
the  land  of  the  abbacy,  ho  caused  bin  luckless 
prisoner  to  be  conveyed  to  a  secret  chamber  in 
'ano  house  callit  the  Black  Vault  of  Dcnbic.'  In 
the  chamber  there  was  a  great  iron  chimney,  under 
it  a  tire.  4  My  lord  abbot,'  said  the  earl,  *'  it  will 
please  you  confess  here  that  with  your  own  con- 
sent you  remain  in  my  company,  because  ye  durst 
not  commit  yourselves  to  the  hands  of  other*.' 
The  abbot  answered,  '  Would  you,  my  lord,  that 
I  should  make  a  manifest  lie  for  your  pleasure  .J 
The  truth  is,  my  lord,  it  is  against  my  will  that 
I  am  here  ;  neither  yet  have  I  any  pleasure  in 
your  company.' — 'But  yc  shall  remain  with  me. 
nevertheless,  at  this  time,'  said  tho  earl.—'  I  am 
not  able  to  resist  your  will  and  pleasure,'  said  the 
abbot,  '  in  this  place.' — '  Ye  must  then  obey  me,' 
said  the  earl ;  and  with  that  were  presented  unto 
him  a  feu-charter  of  the  whole  lands  pertaining  to 
the  abbey,  together  with  a  nineteen  and  five  years' 
lease  of  the  tithes. 

After  that  the  carl  spied  repugnance,  and  saw 
that  ho  could  not  come  to  his  purpose  by  fair 
means,  ho  commanded  his  cooks  to  prepare  the 
banquet;  and  so  first  they  took  oft*  the  abbot's 
clothes  even  to  his  skin,  and  next  they  bound  him 
to  the  chimney,  his  legs  to  the  one  end  and  his 
arms  to  the  other,  and  so  they  began  to  feed  the 
fire ;  and  that  the  roost  might  not  burn,  they 
spared  not  flambing  with  oil  [basting  as  a  cook 
bastes  roasted  meat].  Lord,  look  thou  to  Bic 
cruelty !  And  that  the  crying  of  the  miserable 
man  should  not  be  heard,  they  closed  his  mouth 
that  the  voice  might  be  stopped.  In  that  torment 
they  held  the  poor  man  till  that  often  he  cried, 
'Fyeupon  ye !  will  ye  no  ding  whingers  [daggers] 
in  me,  and  put  me  out  of  tho  world,  or  else'  put 
aue  barrel  of  powder  under  me,  rather  than  to  be 


tormented  in  this  unmerciful  manner!'  Tho 
famous  king  of  Carrick  and  his  cooks,  perceiving 
tho  roast  to  be  aneuch  [sufficiently  done],  com- 
manded it  to  be  tune  from  the  fire,  and  the  earl 
himself  began  the  grace  in  this  manner,  '  Bene- 
dicitc  Jvsua  Maria,  you  are  the  most  obstinate  man 
that  ever  I  saw ;  gif  I  had  known  that  ye  had 
been  so  stubborn,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand 
crowns  hove  handled  you  so;  I  never  did  so  to 
tiiitn  before  you.'  And  yet  he  returned  to  the 
same  prnctice  within  two  days,  and  ceased  not  till 
he  obtained  his  foremost  purpose,  that  is,  that  he 
had  got  all  his  pieces  subscribed  as  well  as  ane 
half-roasted  hand  could  do  it.  The  earl,  thinking 
himself  sure  enough  so  long  as  he  had  the  half- 
roasted  abbot  in  his  own  keeping,  and  yet  being 
ashamed  of  his  presence  by  reason  of  his  former 
cruelty,  left  the  pluco  of  Dunure  in  the  hands  of 
certain  of  his  servants,  and  tho  half-roasted  abbot 
to  be  kept  there  as  prisoner.  The  Laird  of  Bar- 
gany,  out  of  whose  company  the  said  abbot  had 
been  enticed,  understanding  (not  tho  extremity, 
but)  the  retaining  of  the  man,  sent  to  the  court, 
ai.d  raised  letters  of  deliverance  of  the  person  of 
the  man  according  to  the  order,  which,  being  dis- 
obeyed, the  said  earl  for  his  contempt  was  de- 
n ounce d  rebel  and  put  to  the  ban.  But  yet  hope 
there  wns  none,  neither  to  the  afflicted,  neither  yet 
to  the  purchaser  (i.  e.  procurer)  of  the  letters,  to 
obtain  any  comfort  thereby,  for  in  that  time  God 
was  despised  and  lawful  authority  was  contemned 
in  .Scotland.  The  Laird  of  Bargany,  perceiving 
that  tho  ordinary  justice  could  neither  help  the 
oppressed  nor  yet  the  afflicted,  applied  his  mind  to 
the  next  remedy,  and  in  the  end,  by  his  servants, 
attacked  and  took  the  house  of  Dunure,  where  tho 
poor  abbot  wns  kept  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to 
Ayr,  where  publicly  at  the  market  cross  he  declared 
how  cruelly  he  was  entreated,  and  publicly  did 
revoke  all  things  that  werodone  in  that  extremity.* 

"  Stewart,  shortly  after  regaining  his  liberty,  ap- 
plied for  redress  to  the  Regent  Lennox,  and  the 
privy  council ;  and  their  decision  shows  singularly 
the  total  interruption  of  justice  at  this  calamitous 
period,  even  in  the  most  clamant  cases  of  oppres- 
sion. The  council  declined  interference  with  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  tho  country, 
which  were  completely  under  tho  control  of  the 
Karl  of  Cassilis;  and  only  enacted  that  he  should 
abstain  from  molesting  the  unfortunate  commen- 
dntor,  under  the  surety  of  two  thousand  pounds 
Scots.  T)ie  Earl  was  appointed,  also,  to  keep  the 
pence  tnv.ards  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan, 
who  had  a  pci  sion  out  of  the  same  abbacy  to  a 
similar  extent,  and  under  the  like  penalty.  Tho 
ultimate  issue  of  this  affair  docs  not  appear;  but  as 
the  house  of  Cassilis  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  feus  and  leases  which  belonged 
to  Crossraguel  Abbey,  it  is  probable  tho  talons  of 
the  King  of  Carrick  were  strong  enough,  in  those 
disorderly  times,  to  retain  the  prey  which  they  had 
so  mercilessly  fixed  upon."t 

«  Uanun'vnc't  Journal,  c.  xxii.       t  "Ivanhoc,"  note  4. 
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While  ignorance  and  lawless  violence  were  thus 
Kudcness  of  prevalent,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
manner*.  all  classes  of  the  community,  even 
the  highest,  were  characterised  by  rudeness  of  de- 
meanour. Even  in  the  court  of  the  accomplished 
Queen  Mary,  where,  if  any  place,  courtesy  might 
have  been  expected,  the  grim  and  turbulent  barons 
elbowed  their  way  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  would 
shoulder  and  shoot  Riccio  aside  when  they  en- 
tered the  queen's  presence,  and  found  him  always 
speaking  with  her.  The  clergy  themselves,  who 
greatly  excelled  the  barons  in  literary  attainments, 
were  yet  liable  to  the  same  censure.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Knox,  that,  on  one  occasion,  at  Glasgow, 
Archbishop  Dunbar  and  Cardinal  Beaton  had  a 
furious  quarrel  respecting  their  right  of  prece- 
dence in  a  procession  to  the  cathedral.  After 
many  hot  and  foul  words,  the  controversy  grew  so 
fierce  that  a  battle  commenced  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  dignitaries,  even  in  the  church 
porch;  heads  were  broken,  beards  torn  out  by 
handfuls,  and  caps  and  tippets  rent  to  shreds, 
while  crosses  and  cross -bearers  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  under  foot. 

A  great  cause  of  the  rudeness  and  backwardness 
Impendent  state  of  the  country,  at  this  period,  was 

of  the  tenants,  the  want  of  an  influential  middle 
class,  to  fill  up  the  space  in  society  between  the 
lord  and  the  serf.  Tho  Scotch  tenantry  were 
maintained  rather  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
retinue  and  augmenting  the  power  of  the  barons, 
than  with  a  view  to  cultivate  and  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  They  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  landlords,  and,  as  they  rented  their 
fnrms,  for  the  most  part,  from  year  to  year,  and 
might,  at  any  moment,  be  ejected  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  feudal  superiors,  they  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
the  soil.  Ejection  did  not  unfrcquently  take 
place,  and,  as  might  bavo  been  expected  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  assassination  of  the  intruder, 
by  those  whom  he  had  dispossessed,  was  an  event 
of  common  occurrence. 

It  appears,  from  the  records  both  of  the  church 

Prevalence  of  courts,  and  of  the  parliament,  that 
profane  swearing,  the  vice  of  profane  swearing  was 
exceedingly  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the 
Scottish  people  at  this  period.  With  the  view  of 
repressing  it,  the  assembly  ordained  that  in 
"everic  honest  man's  or  woman's  house  there  be 
tane  up  of  everie  swearer,  how  oft  the  same  chance, 
whilk  is  potent  [able]  to  pay  silver  for  every  fault, 
ane  hardheid ;"  "  and  every  person  who  might  be 
heard  swearing  in  the  street,  was  '  to  be  sharplie 
punished  with  a  palmer  [stroke]  on  the  hand.'t 
The  following  act  of  parliament,  dated  29th 
November,  1581,  imposing  penalties  on  those  who 
were  guilty  of  this  vice,  shows  that  no  class  was 
exempt  from  its  influence : — 

•  The  Book  of  the  Tniveml  Kirk  of  Scotland,  part  iii., 
p.  6.  A  hardhead  was  a  «mall  coin  of  mixed  metal  or 
copper.  Fr.,  hardit,  small  copper  money,  named  from 
Philip  le  Hardi,  who  caused  them  to  bu  struck. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  85. 


"  Our  Sovcran  Lord,  with  advice  of  his  three 
Estates  of  this  present  parliament,  ratifies  and  ap- 
proves the  act  of  parliament  holden  at  Edinburgh, 
the  first  day  of  Februar,  the  year  of  God,  1681, 
intitulet,  the  act  against  them  that  swears  abomin- 
able oaths,  and  ordains  the  same  effect  and  execu- 
tion in  time  coming,  after  tho  form  and  tenor 
thereof,  under  the  fourth  and  lost  pain  specifiet  in 
the  same.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  first  fault,  everic 
prelate  of  kirk,  earl,  or  lord,  four  shillings;  ane 
baron  or  beneficit  man  constitute  in  dignitie  eccle- 
siastic, twelve  pence;  ane  landit  man,  freeholder, 
vassel-fcuer,  burgess,  and  small  beneficit  men,  six- 
pence; ane  craftisman,  yeoman,  or  servant-man, 
fourpence ;  the  puir  folkis  that  has  na  geir,  to  be 
put  in  the  stocks,  joggis,  or  prisonit,  for  the  space 
of  four  hours ;  and  women  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
siderit  conform  to  their  blude  and  estate  of  their 
parties  that  they  are  copulate  with.  For  the 
second  fault,  every  prelat,  earl,  or  lord,  eight  dril- 
lings; every  baron  or  beneficit  man  in  dignitie, 
two  shillings ;  every  landit  man,  freeholder,  vxs- 
scll-feuar,  and  small  beneficit  men,  twelve  pence ; 
and  every  craftsman,  yeoman,  or  servant,  eight- 
pence  ;  the  space  of  the  puir  folkis  imprisonment 
to  be  doubleit.  And  for  the  third  fault,  the  said 
second  pains  to  be  doubleit.  And  for  the  fourth 
and  last  fault,  the  offenders  to  be  banished,  or  put 
in  ward,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  day  at  the 
king's  will;  and  sicklike  all  other  estates,  after 
their  quality,  to  be  punished  effcrandlie.  And  the 
foresaid  pains  to  be  uptaken  and  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  puir  folks.  And  for  the  better  execution 
hereof,  that  censors  be  appointed  in  the  market- 
places of  all  boroughs,  and  other  public  fairs,  with 
power  to  put  the  swearers  of  sic  abominable  oaths 
in  ward  till  they  have  payed  the  said  pains,  and 
find  suretie  to  abstain  in  time  coming,  and  that 
by  direction  and  commission  of  sheriffs,  stewards, 
bailies,  provosts,  aldermen,  and  bailies  of  boroughs, 
lords  of  regalities,  and  other  ordinary  officers. 
And  that  all  householders  detail  to  the  magistrates 
tho  names  of  all  sic  persons  as  transgress  this  pro- 
sent  act,  that  upon  complaint  thereof  to  be  made 
to  the  king's  majesty  and  his  Privy  Counsel,  they 
shall  be  called  and  committed  to  ward  daring  his 
highnesses  will,  and  find  suretie  under  great  pains 
at  his  highnesses  sight,  for  exact  diligence  to  be 
shown  in  executing  of  the  said  act  thereafter." 

The  Sabbath  has  always  been  systematically 
violated  in  all  Popish  countries,  And  of  Sabbath 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  difli-  breaking, 
cult  matter  to  root  out  various  practices  among  the 
Scottish  people  at  this  period,  which  led  to  the 
desecration  of  that  sacred  day.  It  was  declared  to 
be  every  way  profaned— by  drinking,  travelling  to 
markets,  feeing  of  servants,  and  making  other  bar- 
gains and  contracts.  "  At  first,  the  prohibition 
against  craftsmen  and  labourers  performing  work 
on  this  day,  was  limited  to  » the  tyme  of  prayers 
and  preaching.'  It  was  enacted  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen,  that  all  persons  walking 
in  the  road,  or  playing  in  the  links  or  other 
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places,  the  time  of  preaching  or  prayers  on  the 
Sunday,  were  to  be  fined.  But  gradually  the 
rule  grew  stricter,  and  we  find,  in  the  burgh  re- 
cords of  this  city,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  citizens, 
for  working  on  the  Sabbath-day,  fined  in  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpencc ;  and  it  was  ordained  that 
•  na  baxtcrs  [bakers]  within  this  burgh,  work  or 
baken  meat,  in  time  coming,  on  the  Sabbath,  under 
a  penalty.'  Persons  absent  from  sermon  were  fined 
three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Two  of  the  bailies 
were  ordered  to  pass  through  the  town  every  Sab- 
bath-day, and  note  such  as  they  find  absent  from 
the  sermons,  either  before  or  after  noon. 

"  It  was  more  than  usually  difficult  to  put  down  a 
market,  which  was  held  on  Sunday,  for  the  sale  of 
'flesh,  fish,  peats,  kail,  and  herbs.'  A  slight  re- 
location was  permitted  in  thoso  who  sold  kail  and 
herbs,  it  being  allowable  to  deal  in  these  after  four 
o'clock,  afternoon,  on  Sundays,  but  all  the  other 
commodities  found  in  tho  market  were  to  be 
escheated. 

"  Salmon  fishing  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
tatcnt  on  Sundays,  and  many  of  the  proprietors  of 
fishings  refused  to  relinquish  this  practice ;  some  of 
whom,  '  preferring,  as  appears,  their  greed  and 
avarice  to  the  glory  and  worship  of  God,  have  con- 
tinued and  persistit  in  working  and  fishing  of  their 
waters  on  the  Sabbath-day,  to  the  high  dishonour 
of  God,  tho  manifest  contempt  of  his  law,  and 
slander  of  the  gospel.'  Some  promised  to  forbear 
from  this  practice  absolutely,  some  '  if  their 
neighbours  will  forbear,'  and  some  refused  to 
abandon  it."  • 

A  detailed  exposition  of  prevailing  immoralities 

»  •••  v  .1  gi*en  in  a  curious  document, 
Kipcwition  by  the  ? 

General  Assembly  which  was  published  by  the  Genc- 
of  prevailing  ral  Assembly  of  1596.  In  this 
paper  are  noticed,  among  a  variety 
of  other  crying  evils,  the  existence  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  some  clergymen  not  given  to 
their  book,  in  their  sermons  obscure  and  too  scho- 
lastic, cold,  and  wanting  zeal,  flatterers,  dissem- 
bling at  public  sins,  and  especially  of  great  persons 
within  their  congregations,  for  flattery  or  for  fear ; 
of  others,  '  light  and  wanton  in  behaviour,  as  in 
gorgeous  and  light  apparel,  in  speeches,  and  in 
using  light  and  profane  company,  unlawful  gaming, 
as  dancing,  carding,  dicing,  and  such  like;'  of 
others  described  as  'swearers  or  banners,  pro- 
fancrs  of  the  Sabbath,  drunkards  and  fighters,' 
&c. ;  of  others  '  given  to  unlawful  and  incompe- 
tent trades  and  occupations  for  filthy  gain,  as 
holding  of  hostelrics  [inns],  taking  of  usury  beside 
conscience  and  good  laws,  bearing  worldly  offices 
in  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses,  merchandise, 
buying  of  victuals  and  keeping  to  dearth,'  &c. 

A  continuation  of  this  statement  of  corruptions 
was  subsequently  prepared,  the  first  head  of  which 
consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  certain  habitual 
offences  of  James  and  his  queen.  "  First,"  it  said, 
"  as  strangers  and  other  good  subjects,  repairing  to 

•  Selection*  from  tho  Ecclesiastical  Records  of  Aberdeen, 
published  by  the  Spalding  Club,  pp.  29,  30. 
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the  court,  have  been  comforted  to  see  Christian 
religion  religiously  exercised,  so  now  they  aro 
somewhat  troubled,  seeing  the  exercises  of  the 
reading  of  the  word  at  table,  and  reverent  sayings 
of  the  grace  before  and  after  meat,  divers  times 
omitted ;  that,  on  the  week-day,  the  repairing  to 
hear  the  word  is  more  rare  than  before;  and  that 
his  Majesty  be  admonished  to  forbear  hearing  of 
speeches,  in  time  of  sermon,  of  them  that  desire  to 
commune  with  his  Majesty  ;  privy  meditations  in 
spirit  and  conscience  with  God  earnestly  to  be  re- 
commended to  him  ;  his  Majesty  is  blotted  with 
banning  and  swearing,  which  is  common  to  cour- 
tiers also.  The  Queen's  majesty  to  be  reformed, 
her  company,  her  not  ■  repairing  to  tho  word 
and  sacraments;  night-waking,  balling,  and  such 
like,  concerning  her  gentlewomen."  But  to  this 
was  tacked  another  chapter,  entitled,  "The  com- 
mon corruptions  of  all  estates,"  which  bewails  tho 
existence  of  "  an  universal  coldness  and  decay  of 
zeal  in  all  estates,  joined  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  the  word,  ministry,  and  sacraments;" 
"  and  where  there  is  knowledge,"  it  is  added,  "  no 
sense  nor  feeling;  which  showeth  itself  manifestly 
by  this  that  they  want  religious  exercises  in  their 
families,  as  of  prayer  and  of  reading  the  word,  or 
the  same  for  the  most  part  abused  and  performed 
by  cooks,  stewards,  jack-men,  and  such  like,  tho 
masters  of  tho  families  being  ashamed  to  use  these 
exercises  of  godliness  in  their  own  persons ;  and 
no  conference  at  their  tables  but  of  profane,  wan- 
ton, and  worldly  matters."  "  Superstition  and 
idolatry,"  the  paper  goes  on,  "is  entertained, 
which  appeareth  in  keeping  of  festival  days,  bon- 
fires, pilgrimages,  singing  of  carols  at  Yule  [Christ- 
mas]." There  is  also  "great  blasphemy  of  the 
holy  name  of  God,  among  persons  of  all  estates, 
with  horrible  banning  and  cursing  in  all  their 
speeches;  profanation  of  tho  Sabbath,  and  espe- 
cially in  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  common  jour- 
neying on  tho  Sabbath,  trysting  [making  appoint- 
ments] on  worldly  matters,  exercise  of  all  kinds  of 
wantou  games,  keeping  of  markets,  drinking,  and 
the  like."  Mention  is  made  of  "  a  great  number 
of  idle  persons,  without  lawful  calling,  as  pipers, 
fiddlers,  songsters,  sorners,  plcasants,  strong  beg- 
gars, living  in  harlotry,  and  having  their  children 
unbaptized,  and  noways  repairing  to  the  word." 
Then  follows  a  short  concluding  enumeration  of 
"  offences  in  the  courts  and  judgment  seats."  Hero 
the  paper  boldly  affirms,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  that  the  country  groans  under  tho  curse  of 
"  a  universal  neglect  of  justice,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes ; "  that  the  judges  are  "  for  the  most 
part  unmeet,  cither  in  respect  of  want  of  know- 
ledge or  of  conscience,  or  of  both ;"  that  "  when 
any  offico  vaiketh  [is  vacated]  the  worst  men  aro 
advanced,  both  to  high  and  inferior  rooms;"  and 
the  Court  of  Session  is  openly  charged  with  "  buy- 
ing of  pleas,  delaying  of  justice,  and  bribery."  • 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration 
usual  in  such  documents,  the  testimony  of  the 
•  Calderwood's  History. 
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assembly  combines  with  other  evidence  to  prove 

Lord  Biniiit!""*  tnat  ,ne  statp  °^ ni°rals  in  Scotland 
account  of     at  this  period  was  most  deplor- 

tbe  •tat* .of  the  able.  There  is  a  remarkable  letter, 
country.  addressed  by  Lord  Binning  to 
James  VL,  which  gives  the  following  appalling, 
but,  wo  believe,  true  picture  of  the  state  of  Scot- 
land at  the  commencement  of  his  majesty's  reign  : 
— "  The  Islanders  oppressed  the  Ilielandmeti,  tho 
Hielandcrs  tyrannised  over  their  Lawland  neigh- 
bours, the  powerful  and  violent  in  the  inn-count rie 
domineered  over  the  lyves  and  goods  of  their 
weak  neighbours;  the  Borderers  triumphed  in  the 
impunitie  of  their  violences  to  the  portos  Agates] 
of  Edinburgh  j  treasons,  murthours,  burnings, 
thefts,  reifFs,  herschips,  houghing  of  oxen,  break- 
ing of  milncs,  destroying  of  growing  corn,  and 
barbarities  of  all  sorts,  were  excrrcd  in  all  puirts 
of  the  countrie,  no  place  or  person  being  exeiiied 
or  inviolable.  Edinburgh  being  the  ordinnric 
place  of  butcherlio  revenge,  and  day  lie  fights: 
the  paroche  churches  and  churche-yairds  being 
more  frequented  upon  the  Sunday  for  advantages 
of  ncighbourlie  malice  and  mischief  nor  [than] 
for  God'B  service.  Noblemen,  barons,  gentilmen, 
and  people  of  all  sorts  being  slaughtered,  as  it 
were,  in  public  and  uncontrollable  hostilities  ;  mer- 
chants robbed  and  left  for  dead  in  daylight,  going 
to  their  mcrcats  and  fairs  of  Montrose,  Wigtown, 
and  Berwick.  Ministers  being  dirked  [stabbed] 
in  Stirling,  buried  quick  [alive]  in  Clydesdale,  and 
murthourcd  in  Galloway.  Merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh being  waited  [waylaid]  in  their  passage  to 
Lcith,  to  be  made  prisoners  and  ransomed."  *  To 
the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitlaud,  Alexander  Scott,  and  other  content- 
porary  poets;  whoso  writings  are  filled  with  in- 
vectives against  the  turbulence  and  incessant  feuds 
of  tho  nobles,  the  avarice  and  licentiousness  of  the 
priests,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  general 
disregard  of  law  and  order  manifested  by  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

One  of  their  most  frequent  complaints  is  re- 

JJaladrainU-  specting  tho  denial  or  delay  of 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  corruption  of  tho 
justice.  judges  and  rulers.  A  very  cha- 
racteristic story  iB  told  by  the  historian  of  the 
house  of  Somcrvillo,  of  tho  mode  in  which  justice 
was  administered  during  the  regency  of  the 
grasping  and  avaricious  Earl  of  Morton.  Lord 
Somervillc  having  an  important  cause  to  bo  de- 
cided, which  the  influence  of  tho  regent  could 
make  to  be  determined  as  ho  himself  should  think 
fit,  by  the  advice  of  an  old  and  experienced  friend 
of  Morton,  was  induced  to  adopt  tho  following 
singular  expedient.  He  waited  on  the  regent, 
and  recommended  his  case  to  his  favourable 
opinion — a  kind  of  personal  solicitation  which  was 
then  much  in  use.  Having  spoken  with  the  re- 
gent for  a  short  time,  he  turned  to  depart,  and 
opening  his  purse  as  if  to  take  out  some  money 
to  give  to  the  ushers  and  attendants,  as  was  the 
•  Melrose  rapt-re,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 


custom  upon  such  occasions,  ho  left  tho  purse  oa 
the  table  as  though  he  had  forgotten  it.  Morton 
called  after  him,  "  My  lord,  your  purse  ;  you  have 
forgotten  your  purse;"  but  Lord  Somervillc  has- 
tened away,  without  turning  back.  He  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  purse,  which  he  had  taken 
care  should  bo  pretty  full  of  gold  ;  but  tho  re- 
gent that  day  decided  the  cause  in  his  favour. 

About  tho  close  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  the 
example  of  their  English  neigh-  Improvement 
hours  began  to  exercise  a  bene-  in  the  manner* 
ficial  influence  on  tho  Scots,  and  °*  the  nobility, 
to  soften  the  rudeness  of  their  domestic  life. 
Stately  mansions  occasionally  superseded  the  old, 
gloomy  baronial  castles.  Among  the  higher  nobles 
cups  of  pewter  and  platters  of  wood  wcro  dis- 
carded for  services  of  gilt  metal  and  even  of  plate  ; 
and  cleanliness  and  convenience  began  to  take  the 
placo  of  dirt  and  domestic  discomfort.    This  im- 
provement, howevor,  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  even  among  them 
was  only  partial,  for  we  find  that  tho  beds  of  the 
young  nobles  still  frequently  consisted  of  nothing 
but  .straw.    The  huts  and  hovels  of  the  peasantry 
remained  ns  before.    The  houses  of  the  farmers 
were  mean,  unsightly  buildings,  consisting  only  of 
two  apartments,  and  the  shops  of  tradesmen  and 
merchants,  even  in  the  metropolis,  were  but  miser- 
able sheds  of  wood  covered  with  thatch. 

A  gradual  improvement  had  been  taking  place 
with  the  extension  of  tho  com-       Taste  for 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  this  hixuriei. 
period  so  many  foreign  luxuries  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  country  that  various  severe  laws 
were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this 
departure  from  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of 
former  times.   Tho  use  of  drugs,  confections,  aud 
foreign  spicerics,  was  prohibited  to  all  except  pre- 
lates and  peers,  and  persons  possessing  an  annual 
income  of  £2000  Scots.    In  the  establishments  of 
the  great  barons  all  tho  retainers  Modo  of  wtting 
sat  at  tho  same  tablo  with  their      *l  ubic- 
superiors,  but  their  position  at  tablo  varied  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  and  the  chief  dainties  were 
reserved  for  thoso  privileged  to  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  board.    The  menials  received  a  small 
allowanco  of  animal  food,  but  lived  chiefly  on  corn 
and  vegetables.    Great  quantities  of  red  colewort 
and  cabbage  were  used,  and  salted      Food  and 
mutton  and  geese,  but  little  fresh  oookinf. 
meat.    Porridge  was  a  common  article  of  food, 
as  it  still  continues  to  be  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Scotland.   A  lively  idea  of  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  poorer  knights  and  barons  is  furnished 
by  a  writer  of  that  period,  who  says,  "  Myself 
was  at  a  knight's  house,  who  had  many  servants  to 
attend  him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their 
heads  covered  with  blue  caps;  the  table  being 
more  than  half  furnished  with  great  platters  of 
porridge,  each  having  a  little  piece  of  sodden 
meat;  and  when  tho  table  was  served,  the  ser- 
vants did  sit  down  with  us;  but  the  upper  mess, 
instead  of  porridge,  had  a  pullet  with  some  pnm cs 
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in  the  broth.    And  I  observed  no  art  of  cooking, 
or  furniture  of  household  stuff,  but  rather  rude 
neglect  of  both,  though  myself  and  my  com- 
panion, sent  from  the  governor  of  Berwick  about 
Border  affairs,  wero  entertained  after  their  best 
manner."  • 
Music  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
Drinking      pan i merit  to  dinner;  wine  was 
habits.       use<i  in  great  abundance,  and  ale 
and  malmsey  were  also  drunk  frequently  to  ex- 
cess.   Among  the  higher  classes  dinner  was  served 
at  eleven,  and  sapper  at  six  o'clock.    The  con- 
vivial habits  of  the  people  manifested  themselves 

_r  , ..  with  peculiar  force  at  marriages 

Weddings.  ,      %t    •  j 

and  funerals.  Music,  songs,  danc- 
ing, feasting,  and  drinking,  were  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniments  of  every  wedding.  Among 
the  poorer  classes  it  was  the  custom  for  each  of 
the  guests  to  contribute  towards  defraying  tho 
txpenses  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  tho  sum  thus 
subscribed  was  generally  found  sufficient  to  enable 
the  young  couple  to  begin  the  world  with  some 
degree  of  comfort.  After  the  Reformation,  tho 
clergy  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  suppress  these 
u  Penny  Weddings,"  as  they  were  commonly 
termed,  but  without  effect.  The  utmost  they  could 
do  was  to  limit  the  contribution  of  each  guest  to 
the  moderate  sum  of  five  shillings  Scots. 
Hunting  and  hawking  continued  to  be  favourite 
•  Fync*  Morrison. 


amusements  of  the  higher  classes.  For  the  common 

people  wcapon-shaws  were  held 

,  ,  Amusement*, 

regularly  several  times  a  year; 

and,  at  these  meetings,  leaping,  running,  wrestling, 
quoits,  shooting  at  the  papingo,  and  archery,  were 
the  active  games  practised.  Tennis,  hand  and 
football,  and  golf,  were  among  tho  out-door  games, 
j  Dancing  was  a  favourite  recreation;  and  cards, 
dice,  chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon,  served  also 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  their  in-door  life. 

The  funeral  customs  of  the  people  closely  re- 
sembled those  which  still  exist  _  . 
among  the  Irish.  Tho  friends  .  uncra 
and  neighbours  of  tho  deceased  kept  constant 
watch  beside  the  corpse  till  the  timo  of  inter- 
ment. This  was  termed  holding  the  lyke-wake. 
Tho  materials  of  feasting  and  drinking  were  of 
course  provided  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Ou 
the  day  of  the  interment,  the  whole  assembled 
company  were  entertained  with  the  same  pro- 
fusion. If  the  deceased  was  a  person  of  rank,  tho 
interment  was  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  discharges  of  muskets  and 
artillery ;  and  after  tho  funeral  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  family  returned  to  the  house 
'to  drink  the  dirgie,'  and  generally  spent  tho 
night  in  festivity  and  mirthful  tumult.  This 
practice,  which  necessarily  led  to  gross  abuses,  has 
been  discontinued  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

JAMES    THE  SIXTH. 
a.d.  l.W-1003. 

The  death  of  Mary,  while  it  relieved  Elizabeth 
of  u  rival  whom  she  at  once  feared  and  hated, 
plunged  her  into  new  anxieties  and  apprehensions. 
Her  audacity  in  procuring  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  a  (sovereign  princess,  over  whom,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  she  could  claim  no  jurisdiction,  had 
given  offence  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  They 
considered  that,  in  the  person  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  royalty  itself  had  been  insulted  and  de- 
graded ;  and  Elizabeth  hod,  therefore,  no  security 
against  the  formation  of  a  formidable  coalition, 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of 
England  in  its  attempts  to  vindicate  the  majesty 
of  crowned  heads,  which,  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  a 
cruel  and  selfish  policy,  she  had  trampled  under 
foot.  She  had  especial  reason  to  dread  the  resent- 
ment of  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  France ;  all 
whose  supplications,  remonstrances,  and  even 
threats,  to  save  from  the  ignominious  death  of  a 
common  malefactor  ono  so  nearly  related  to  them 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  she  had  haughtily  set  at 
nought. 

To  avert  these  dangers,  and,  if  possible,  to  rc- 
Elizabcth's  lieve  herself  of  the  terrible  odium 
counterfeit  which  she  was  sensible  she  had 
sorrow.  incurred,  Bhe  had  recourse  to  her 
wonted  expedients  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation. 
She  affected  to  receive  the  tidings  of  Mary's  death 
with  overwhelming  astonishment,  indignation,  and 
sorrow.*  With  the  mimic  emotion  of  a  tragedy- 
queen,  her  countenance  changed,  she  gasped  in  vain 
to  find  utterance,  and  stood  for  some  time  fixed  liko 
a  statue  in  silent  amazement.  When  she  had  coun- 
terfeited this  mood  long  enough,  as  she  thought,  to 
produce  effect,  she  tried  another,  and,  with  great 
artistic  skill,  got  up  for  the  occasion  one  of  those 
favourite  outbursts  of  violent  passion  with  which 
she  was  wont  to  terrify  her  courtiers.  Having  suf- 
ficiently displayed  her  anger,  she  gave  vent  to  her 
sorrow  in  loud  waitings,  tears,  and  lamentations ; 
she  habited  herself  in  deep  mourning,  forsook  all 
society  but  that  of  her  women,  and  wept  incessantly 
—at  least,  when  any  one  was  present  to  bear  witness 
to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  her  grief.  The  object 
of  all  this  hollow  display,  by  which  nobody  was 
deceived,  speedily  became  apparent.  She  wished 
to  shift  the  blame  of  Mary's  death  from  her  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  her  ministry*,  whom  Bhe  now 
basely  accused  of  having  acted  not  only  without 
her  knowledge  or  consent,  but  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  what  they  knew  to  be  her  express  wish 
and  fixed  determination.  The  chief  weight  of  her 
pretended  resentment  fell  on  Davison,  whom  she 

•  Chateauneuf  to  the  kinjr;  Despatch  dated  the  27th  of 
February  :  Bibl.  Nat.,  fond*  de  Bethune.  No.  8880  ;  and 
Teulet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  896, 897 ;  Mijnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  371 ;  Hi 
vol.  v.  pp.  320,  321. 


blamed  for  having,  before  she  had  an  opportunity 
of  again  speaking  to  him,  preci-  Puuuhracnt  of 
pitatcly  carried  the  warrant  to  be  her  secretary, 
sealed  bv  the  chancellor,  and  laid  it  I>aTUl0n- 
before  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  have  it  ex- 
ecuted without  her  knowledge.  She  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  and  gave  orders  to  have  him  arrested 
aud  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
to  bo  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  This 
fine,  which  was  rigorously  exacted,  reduced  him  to 
indigence ;  and,  after  suffering  a  long  confinement, 
he  had  the  deep  mortification  of  being  thrown  on 
the  bounty  of  the  government,  which  made  him 
some  wretched  allowance,  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain existence. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Walsingham,  who,  at 
the  time  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  «*■ 
issued,  was  or  pretended  to  be  sick,  the  whole  privy 
council  were  subjected  to  the  queen's  displeasure. 
She  declared  that  in  sending  the  warrant  to  Fother- 
ingay  they  had  been  guilty  of  usurping  her  au- 
thority, and  had  insulted  her  by  attempting  to  place 
her  under  their  guardianship,  as  if  she  were  incap- 
able of  acting  for  herself.*  Burghley,  who  had 
delivered  the  warrant  to  Beale  in  the  name  of  the 
council,  was,  notwithstanding  his  long  and  devoted 
services,  banished  from  court ;  and  so  keenly  did 
the  veteran  statesman  feel  this  disgrace,  that  he 
requested  leave  to  resign  his  office  and  retire  into 
private  life.  Leicester  and  Hatton,  because  they 
had  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
had  concurred  in  its  decision,  wcro  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment;  ond  Beale,  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  council,  hod  carried  the  warrant  to 
Fotheringay,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  clcik 
to  the  privy  council,  and  placed  in  some  subordinate 
position  in  York.f 

By  these  proceedings  she  hoped  to  exculpate 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially 
to  conciliate  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland, 
whose  resentment  she  had  most  occasion  to  dread. 
Though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  affec- 
tion of  James  for  his  mother  was  particularly  strong, 
the  intelligence  of  her  death  filled  him  with  grief 
and  indignation,  and  he  openly  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  avenge  it  \  In  this  sentiment  the 
nobility  and  the  nation  in  general  cordially  par- 
ticipated. They  felt  that  the  Queen  of  England, 
by  presuming  to  put  to  death  the  mother  of  their 
sovereign,  had  offered  a  flagrant  indignity  both 
to  that  sovereign  and  to  themselves.  In  their 
present  temper,  therefore,  they  were  ready  to  sup- 
port the  king  in  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity. Of  this  Elizabeth  was  fully  aware,  and  she 
hastened  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  threatened  storm. 
With  this  view,  she  dispatched  ltobert  Carey,  the 
son  of  her  cousin  Lord  Hunsdon,  with  a  letter  to 

•  Teulet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  902,  903. 

t  Robert  Bealo  to  Lord  Uurghley,  April  24,  1595,  » 
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James,  written  by  her  own  Land,  and  abounding 
Elizabeth'*  in  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  "My 
letter  to  dear  brother,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
James.  YOU  j-neW(  though  not  that  you 
felt,  the  extreme  anguish  that  overwhelms  my 
mind,  on  account  of  that  miserable  accident  which 
has  happened  far  contrary  to  my  inclination.  I 
have,  therefore,  sent  my  kinsman,  whom  you  have 
been  formerly  graciously  pleased  to  favour,  that  he 
may  instruct  you  truly  of  that  which  my  pen  re- 
fuses to  write.  I  beseech  you  that  as  God  and 
many  others  know  my  innocence  in  this  case,  so 
you  will  believe  that  if  I  had  commanded  it,  I 
thould  not  have  disavowed  it.  I  am  not  so  base- 
minded  as  that  the  fear  of  any  living  creature 
should  make  me  afraid  to  do  what  is  just,  nor  so 
degenerate  or  vile  as  to  deny  it  when  done.  Open- 
ness best  becomes  a  king,  and  I  shall  never  stoop 
to  dissemble.  This  assure  yourself  of  from  me, 
that  as  I  know  it  was  deserved,  I  would  never  have 
laid  tho  blame  on  another,  but  neither  will  I  im- 
pute to  myself  that  which  I  did  not  so  much  as 
think  of.  You  will  learn  the  particulars  from  the 
bearer;  and,  believe  me,  you  have  not  in  the  world 
a  more  loving  kinswoman,  and  more  dear  friend, 
nor  any  that  will  watch  more  carefully  to  preserve 
\ou  and  your  state  j  and  if  any  w  ould  persuade 
you  to  the  contrary,  consider  them  as  more  attached 
to  others  than  to  you.  Thus  in  ha*te  I  have 
troubled  you,  beseeching  God  to  send  you  a  long 
and  happy  reign."  James  so  far  from  receiving  the 
ambassador  into  his  presence,  would  not  even  per- 
mit him  to  enter  Scotland,  but  compelled  him  to 
stop  at  Berwick.  At  the  same  time,  the  Estates  of 
ti  c  kingdom,  who  were  then  sitting,  incited  him  to  1 
take  revenge  for  the  dishonour  that  had  been  done 
to  himself  and  the  nation,  and  offered  to  peril  their 
own  lives  and  fortunes  in  tho  contest;  and  Lord 
Sinclair,  when  the  courtiers  were  habited  in  mourn- 
ing, made  his  appearance  clothed  in  armour,  which 
he  declared  was  the  only  fittfng  mourning  for  tho 
occasion.  Seizing  this  opportunity  for  strengthen- 
ing their  own  party,  tho  Roman  Catholics  advised 
James  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  to  lay  immediate  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  only  means  of  averting  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  meantime,  James,  virtually  renouncing 
James  re-  tho  alliance  so  recently  formed 
nounces  tho  with  England,  recalled  his  am- 
aUi»n<^*ilh  bossadors  from  the  court  of  that 
s  n  '  country,  and  permitted  the  Border 
thiefs,  Fcrnyhirst,  Cessford,  Bothwell,  Angus, 
Johnston,  and  others,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
the  English  frontier.  The  nobility  were  in  arms 
with  their  retainers,  both  in  tho  north  and  south, 
and  urgently  demanded  permission  to  carry  fire 
and  sword  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle;*  while 
the  people  of  the  islands  were  allowed  to  pass 
over  into  Ireland  to  assist  the  rebels  who  had  risen 
under  Tyrone,  t  Besides  these  warlike  demon- 
strations, James  seemed  to  manifest  some  desire  to 
•  Tytler,  vol  ix.  p.  7.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  4—12. 
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strengthen  his  position  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Romish  party.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  received  the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
reinstated  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  accredited  tho 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  as  his  ambassador  to  tho 
French  court.* 

Corey,  on  being  rofuscd  admittance  into  Scot- 
land, had  written  to  his  court  for  instructions.  Ho 
was  directed  to  entrust  his  letter  to  one  of  the 
council,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king,  together  with 
a  memorial  setting  forth  that  it  had  been  the 
queen's  fixed  determination  never  to  execute  the 
sentence  passed  upon  the  king's  mother,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  intrcaties  of  her  ministers, 
the  continued  importunities  of  her  nobility,  and  tho 
clamours  of  her  people ;  that  she  had  delivered  the 
warrant  to  Davison  to  be  secretly  kept,  and  not  to 
be  put  in  force,  unless  in  the  event  of  an  actual  inva- 
sion of  the  country  in  Mary's  behalf,  or  an  attempt 
to  rescue  her  by  means  of  a  popular  insurrection  ; 
but  that  Davison,  having  improperly  showed  it  to 
tho  privy  council,  they  had,  without  her  know- 
ledge, much  less  her  consent,  ordered  it  to  be  put 
in  execution ;  that  Davison  for  thhi  grave  offence 
should  be  subjected  to  her  severe  displeasure ;  that 
she  protested  to  God  the  fatal  deed  had  been  done 
before  she  knew  of  it ;  and  that  had  his  majesty 
only  been  present  to  witness  the  distress  into  which 
this  sad  event  had  plunged  her,  he  would  have 
pitied  rather  than  blamed  her.  The  letter  of 
Elizabeth,  together  with  Carey's  message  was  con- 
veyed to  the  king  by  Melvil  and  the  Laird  of 
Cowdenknowes,  whom  he  hod  sent  to  Berwick 
to  receive  them  ;  but  the  truth  was  too  well  known 
I  in  Scotland  for  such  hypocritical  excuses  to  obtain 
credence,  and  the  messages,  which  were  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  additional  insult,  rather  inflamed 
than  mollified  tho  resentment  of  James  and  his 
nobility. 

Elizabeth  now  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Nor  wcro  her  fears 
groundless.  Scotland,  indeed,  alono  was  not  likely, 
in  the  event  of  open  hostilities  to  prove  an  over- 
match for  the  sister  kingdom  ;  but  Elizabeth  was 
embarrassed  by  other  complications.  Extensive 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England  were 
then  in  progress  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Flan- 
ders. A  formidablo  rebellion  was  still  raging  in 
Tyrone;  and  if  to  theso  causes  of  alarm  wcro 
ndded  an  open  rapture  with  Scotland,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  kingdom  would  be  placed  iu  a  position 
of  great  difficulty,  if  not  peril.  All  these  conside- 
rations rendered  Elizabeth  extremely  solicitous  to 
conciliate  James,  and  secure  amicable  relations 
with  Scotland.  With  this  view,  Walsingham, 
by  Elizabeth's  order,  wrote  to  Lord  Thirlstane, 
James's  secretary,  a  very  long  and  politic  letter,  in 
which  he  discussed  with  great  ability  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  reference  to  the  king's  own 
interest,  and  endeavoured  to  operate  both  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  young  monarch,  in  order  to 

•  Tvtler,  and  Papers  of  Simanf  ;u,  series  B.,  packet  60, 
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induce  him  to  abstain  from  .all  acts  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  friendly  connection  between  the  two  king- 
doms. He  represented  the  hopelessness  of  success 
that  must  attend  a  contest  with  England,  if  Scot- 
land should  trust  to  her  own  force  alone ;  while  the 
expedient  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  stronger  power 
might,  without  effecting  his  purpose,  involve  James 
in  innumerable  troubles,  and  the  nobility  and 
people  of  England,  exasperated  by  his  hostility, 
would  most  probably  tako  measures  to  deprive  him 
of  tho  succession.  He  was  warned  against  trusting 
either  to  France  or  Spain  for  support.  The  religion 
he  professed,  it  was  argued,  rendered  him  odious 
to  the  monarchs  of  both  these  kingdoms,  who 
would  naturally  bo  averse  to  tho  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  his  rule,  an  event  which  would 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Romish  cause.  The 
King  of  Franco  in  particular  would,  it  might  bp 
supposed,  view  such  a  utiion  with  peculiar  dis- 
satisfaction, as  it  would  deprive  him,  in  the  event 
of  war,  of  the  opportunity  of  distracting  tho  forces 
of  England  by  engaging  Scotland  in  the  contest. 
Besides  this,  it  was  urged  that  as  James  was 
nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Guise,  the  determined 
enemies  of  Henry  III.,  he  could  not  expect  that 
monarch  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  his  ag- 
grandizement. As  to  the  King  of  Spain,  ho  was 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  rival  than  an  ally ; 
because,  as  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  nearest  Catholic  heir  by  blood  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  claimed  a  right  to  this 
inheritance  superior  to  that  of  James  himself. 
Finally,  he  was  admonished  to  give  no  ear  to 
such  persons  as  sought  to  instigate  him,  from  false 
notions  of  honour,  to  avenge  his  mother's  death,  as 
tho  true  honour  of  a  prince  consisted  in  wisdom, 
justice,  and  moderation,  and  not  in  obeying  at  all 
hazards  the  blind  instinct  of  revenge.*  These  con- 
siderations, though  they  seemed  to  have  no  imme- 
diate effect  on  the  mind  of  James,  and  did  not  lead 
him  at  the  time  to  discourage  tho  animosity  which 
then  prevailed  against  England,  or  to  restrain  the 
ravages  of  the  Border  chief's,  probably  contributed 
in  the  end  to  induce  him  to  suppress  his  resent- 
ment, and  gradually  to  reassume  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  amity  with  tho  court  of  England. 

At  this  time  a  signal  punishment,  though  far 

Arraignment    from  e1ual  to  his  deserts,  at  length 
of  the  Master   overtook  tho  odious  Master  of  Gray, 
of  Uruy  for    who,  though  still  young  in  years, 
had  risen  to  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  most  experienced,  ac- 
complished, and  profligate  villains  of  the  age.  On 
the  accusation  of  Sir  William  Stewart,  brother  of 
Captain  James,  he  was  arraigned  on  sundry  charges 
of  treason. t    Among  these  was  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing violated  his  trust  as  ambassador  at  tho  court  of 
England,  by  contributing  through  his  advice  to 
secure  and  hasten  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  inter- 
cede for  whose  life  had  been  tho  object  of  his 

•  Spottiswood.  pp.  3.59—362. 
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mission.  This  charge  was  fully  proved;  and, 
though  at  first  he  denied  it  with  his  character- 
istic boldness  and  effrontery,  yet,  finding  he  had 
lost  the  royal  favour,  and  that  he  was  deserted  by 
all  his  friends,  he  at  last  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  In  accordance  with 
his  own  confession,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  by  the 
court,  and  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
At  the  earnest  intercession,  however,  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  and  Lord  Hamilton,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  into  that  of  perpetual  banishment, 
under  pain  of  death  in  the  event  of  his  returning. 
Being  prohibited  from  proceeding  either  to  England 
or  Ireland,  he  retired  to  France,  where  he  resided 
for  several  years.  He  afterwards  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Scotland,  but  ho  never  again 
rose  either  to  power  or  distinction.* 

Captain  James  Stewart,  at  whose  secret  insti- 
gation the  charges  against  Gray  had  probably  been 
preferred,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  revenging  himself  on  the  rest  of  his  enemies, 
now  ventured  to  address  from  his  hiding-place  a 
letter  to  the  king,  offering  to  prove  that  Thirlstane 
and  some  others  of  tho  council  had  been  equally 
guilty  with  Gray  of  recommending  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  had  even  been  accessory  to  a  pro- 
ject for  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  and  deliver- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  time 
and  absence,  and  a  more  ripened  judgment,  had 
now  emancipated  the  king  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  this  profligate  minion,  and  all  the  courtiers 
were  united  against  him.  On  receiving  his  letter, 
the  king  laid  it  before  his  council,  and,  by  their 
advice,  an  order  was  sent  to  Captain  James  to  enter 
himself  in  ward,  in  tho  palace  of  Linlithgow,  until 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  his  accusa- 
tion, under  pain  of  forfeiture,  for  an  attempt  to  sow 
discord  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  Ap- 
parently unwilling,  however,  voluntarily  to  place 
himself  within  the  grasp  of  his  enemies,  Captain 
James  declined  to  comply  with  this  order.  No 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  instituted  against 
him,  excepting  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
he  still  nominally  held,  was  declared  vacant,  and, 
to  his  bitter  mortification,  was  conferred  on  Thirl- 
stane, whom  he  had  accused. 

The  king,  who  had  now  reached  his  majority, 
issued  a  proclamation  summoning  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  29th  of  July.   Previously  to  this, 
however,  he  had  formed  the  laudable  design  of 
attempting  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  such 
of  his  nobility  as  were  known,    The  king  at- 
from  whatever  cause,  to  be  at  ^con^h/tho 
enmity  with  each  other.   For  this    nobility  who 
purpose,  he  invited  the  whole  of  wero  »t  variance, 
the  nobility  to  meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
prevailed  upon  them  to  declare  that  they  now 
buried  in  oblivion  their  mutual  animosities,  and 
to  promise  that  they  would  henceforth  live  to- 
gether in  amity.  Lord  Yester  alone  declined  com- 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  B.  C,  Wodrineton  to 
WaUinphftm,  29th  April,  1687 ;  Ibid.,  Carvyle  to  Waking- 
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pliaace  with  the  kings  anxious  desire,  by  refusing 
to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Traquairi  but  having  been 
committed  to  tho  castle  for  his  contumacy,  after 
a  few  months'  confinement  be  at  last  yielded. 
In  the  meantime  the  king  invited  the  others  to 
a  magnificent  banquet  in  the  palace,  after  which 
they  walked  in  procession  hand  in  hand  to  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  table  had  been  spread, 
and  a  sumptuous  entertainment  provided  for 
them  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  Here  they 
drank  to  each  other  with  apparent  cordiality, 
amid  the  shouts  and  rejoicings  of  the  assembled 
while  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  the 
inaugurated  this  happy  epoch  of  peace  and 
amity.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  of  no  long 
duration.  The  wounds  of  deadly  hate  "  had  pierced 
too  deep "  to  be  so  easily  cured,  and  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  most  of  these  hollow  pledges 
were  forgotten  or  disregarded. 
The  attention  of  parliament  whieh  now  assem- 

Meeting  of  bIed»  WM  flrtt  directed  to  the 
parliament,     affairs  of  the  Church.    All  tho 

Ath*  ChT'h*  1ew"  P"**1  *inoe  the  Reformation 
"  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion were  ratified,  and  new  and  severe  enactments 
were  passed  against  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits. 
An  act  was  also  passed  annexing  the  unappro- 
priated church  lands  to  the  crown.  This  measure, 
all  the  consequences  of  which  neither  the  king  nor 
the  parliament  could  at  the  time  foresee,  largely 
contributed,  by  diminishing  the  revenues  and  the 
inflnenee  of  the  bishops,  to  bring  about  the  total 
abolition  of  their  order  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
and  to  introduce  that  form  of  church  polity  which 
was  afterward-*  established.*  In  this  parliament 
the  king  procured  an  act  to  be  passed,  reviving 
the  statute  of  1427,  requiring  the  commons  to 
send  deputies  to  represent  them  in  parliament,  a 
practice  which  was  followed  ever  afterwards.  At 
the  close  of  their  proceedings,  a  strong  and  una- 
nimous desire  was  manifested  by  the  Estates  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Mary  by  an  attack  upon 
England ;  and  after  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress from  Thirlstane  on  this  subject,  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly,  that  they  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  tow  to 
peril  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  con  test,  f 

The  faction  of  the  Popish  lords,  emboldened  by 
Mysterious     these   manifestations,  redoubled 

policy  of  the  their  activity  in  intriguing  with 
kU)*'  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
with  the  secret  concurrence,  or  at  least  conni- 
vance, of  the  king,  messengers  were  sent  thither 
to  flatter  Philip  with  expectations  of  assistance  from 
Scotland  in  his  attack  on  the  dominions  of  Eliza- 
beth. I  Notwithstanding  the  late  act,  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests,  in  disguise,  traversed  the 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  365. 
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|  country,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Romanists  on 
I  the  continent,  laboured  to  promote  the  two  great 
■  objects  of  dethroning  Elizabeth  and  re-<  •>t:i!>li*h- 
j  ing  tho  Roman  Catholic  religion.*   This  mysterious 
policy  of  James,  who  was  now  in  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Spanish  faction,  was  well  known  to 
the  English  queen,  and  at  this  crisis  could  not  fail 
to  give  her  serious  uneasiness. 

The  position  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  moment  was, 
indeed,  one  of  extreme  difhculty     IV. -jnr.it:  n 
and  danger,  and  such  as  to  render  °{  an,'!n."-':V',"t 
a  close  alliance  with  the  Scottish  0f's-.;im.  y,-,,Ti 
monarch  an  object  of  far  greater    of  i-.li/  ikth. 
importance  to  her  than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been. 
For  some  time  the  attention  of  all  Europe  had 
been  attracted  to  the  vast  preparations  for  some 
warlike  enterprise,  which  were  being  made  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.     By  the  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal the  vast  resources  of  India  were  opened  up 
to  him,  and  the  commerce  of  the  East  poured 
countless  riches  into  his  treasury.  All  this  wealth, 
together  with  tho  treasures  of  America  already  in 
his  possession,  were  expended  in  fitting  out  an 
armament  such  as  the  world  had  never  before 
seen.    Elizabeth,  conscious  of  the  provocation  she 
had  given  Philip  by  agisting  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  allowing  her 
ships  of  war  to  insult  the  coasts  of  Spain,  in- 
tercept the  galleons  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
mcnaco  tho  Spanish   colonics  in  that  quurter, 
had  abundant  reason  to  fear  that  England  would 
be  the  first  object  of  attack.     Nor  could  these 
apprehensions  fail  to  be  heightened  by  tho  con- 
sideration of  tho  bigoted  character  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  Protestantism 
of  England,  his  zeal  to  extend  the  Romish  faith, 
his  desire  to  avenge  tho  death  of  Mary,  and  his 
own  ambitious  pretensions  to  the  English  crown. 
In  these  circumstances,  Elizabeth  couid  not  view 
without  increasing  alarm  tho  alienation  of  tho 
Scottish  king  and  tho  machinations  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  who,  she  w  as  well  aware,  relying 
on  the  assistance  of  Spain,  expected  nothing  less 
than  to  bo  able  to  effect  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Popish  religion  in  Scotland.!    In  tho  meantime, 
Philip  laboured  assiduously  to  gain  over  the  young 
king  of  Scots  toco-operate  with  him  in  his  great 
enterprise.    Ho  urged  him  to  assist  in  revenging 
tho  indignity  offered  to  himself  and  his  people 
by  the  execution  of  his  mother;  he  invited  him 
to  share  in  the  conquest  of  England  j  and  offered 
him  his  daughter,  tho  Infanta  Isabella,  in  mar- 
riage.  Besides  these  negotiations  with  the  king,  he 
sent  over  numerous  emissaries,  chiefly  priests  and 
Jesuits,  to  tamper  with  the  nobility  and  the  people, 
by  inducing  them,  through  the  influence  of  bribes 
and  promises,  and  by  every  other  means  in  their 
power,  to  embrace  popery,  and  renounce  their 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Oili.-e.  B.C.,  C^ims"-^  to 
Wsbiii^hain,  21»t  May,  l-<iS7  ;  T viler,  til  supra. 
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allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  Nor  were  these 
efforts  altogether  unsuccessful.   A  powerful  fac- 

A  Spanish  *'on'  ftea(^e<i  °y  Huntley,  Errol, 
faction  and  Crawford  was  organised,  and 
organised 1  in  openly  embraced  the  cause  of 
Spain ;  and  Lord  Maxwell,  arriv- 
ing from  the  court  of  that  country,  now  proceeded 
to  assemble  and  arm  his  followers,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  join  the  Spaniards  on  their  landing.  These 
efforta,  there  was  reason  to  suspect,  were  seconded 
by  Archibald  Douglas,  then  in  England,  by  the 
exiled  Master  of  Gray,  in  France,  and  bv  Sir 
William  Stewart,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,*  who  was  then  in  Flanders, 
with  a  powerful  army  destined  to  embark  in  the 
Spanish  enterprise.  Amid  the  exacerbation  of 
party  feeling  attendant  on  these  events,  rumours 
of  projects  of  a  still  darker  complexion  were  afloat. 
It  was  said  that  a  scheme  was  in  contemplation 
for  (he  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  Chancellor 
Maitland  ;  and,  whether  this  were  true  or  false,  it  is 
certain  that  both  considered  their  lives  in  danger  ;t 
and  that  James,  in  particular,  thought  it  necessary 
to  dissemble,  and  to  affect  a  neutrality  which  he 
did  not  feel,  but  which  seemed  to  promise  him  a 
temporary  security.  \ 

James,  in  fact,  had  been  dissembling  throughout ; 
he  was  willing  to  exercise  the  petty  revenge  of 
giving  uneasiness  to  Elizabeth  by  coquetting  with 
Spain,  permitting  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
appearing  to  encourage  the  Spanish  faction  within 
his  dominions  ;  but  ho  understood  his  true  interest, 
and  was  fully  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  that  to  his 
resentment.  He  was  at  heart  opposed  to  Spain, 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  Elizabeth 
on  the  first  overture  from  that  princess,  if  she 
would  only  evince  an  honest  determination  to  assist 
him  with  troops  and  money.  This  course,  though 
probably  felt  by  the  haughty  Elizabeth  to  be 
somewhat  humiliating,  necessity  soon  forced  her 
to  adopt,  and  she  accordingly  dispatched  Lord 
Hunsdon  to  endeavour  once  more  to  renew  the 
interrupted  correspondence  between  the  two  courts. 
At  this  time,  however,  an  unexpected  incident  re- 
kindled James's  expiring  resentment,  and  threatened 
for  the  moment  to  frustrate  the  mission  of  Hunsdon. 
Jane  Kennedy,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  in 
history  as  the  attached  and  favourite  attendant  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  being  on  a  visit  to  Scotland 
from  France,  where  sho  had  resided  ever  since  the 
death  of  her  mistress,  solicited  and  obtained  a 
private  audience  of  the  king.  They  were  shut  up 
together  for  two  hours,  during  which  she  gave 
such  an  affecting  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Mary,  that  James  was  overwhelmed  with 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  January,  1587-8;  Tytlcr, 
Ml  mora. 
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sorrow  and  indignation,  and  threatening  revenge 
refused  to  hold  any  further  communication  with 
Elizabeth.    But  fortunately  this  mood  was  tran- 
sitory ,*  on  reflection  prudential  considerations  in- 
clined him  to  renew  the  negotiations,  and  he  sent 
the  Laird  of  Carmichael  to  meet  Hunsdon,  who 
was  then  at  Hutton  Hall,  on  the  Borders.*  Such, 
however,  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  at 
this  crisis,  that  these  conferences  with  Hunsdon 
had  to  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrcsy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  which  he  gives  in  a  letter 
to  Burghley,  the  Romish  party,  with  Huntley  at 
their  head,  were  nearly  in  open  rebellion,  anxiously 
urging  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  commence 
an  invasion  of  England  through  Scotland,  and  pro- 
mising to  join  the  Spanish  forces,  on  their  arrival, 
with  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  crush  all  oppo- 
sition, t     James,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  a 
decision  of  character  and  a  stead-    j         ■  . 
fast  adherence  to  principle,  be-  "hTspaail? 
yond  what  his  previous  history    alliance,  and 
would  have  prepared  us  to  expect. 
Though  tempted  by  the  high  offers 
of  Philip  and  other  foreign  princes  who  were  most 
anxious  to  secure  his  alliance,  he  rejected  them  all, 
together  with  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  and  resolved 
to  co-operate  with  Elizabeth,  in  opposition  to  Spain, 
and  in  defence  of  Protestantism  in  both  countries. 
He  certified  to  her  that  he  considered  the  Papists 
as  their  common  enemy,  who  should  receive  no 
encouragement  at  his  hands;  and  protested  that 
his  only  reason  for  breaking  off  for  a  time  their 
amicable  relations  was  the  shedding  of  his  mother's 
blood,  from  the  guilt  of  which  he  had  considered 
she  had  failed  to  vindicate  herself.   He  was  not 
long  in  giving  her  a  practical  proof  of  his  sincerity. 
Lord  Maxwell  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  organ- 
izing an  armed  force  in  Dumfriesshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
enter  England  from  the  Borders.    Lord  Herries, 
the  warden,  finding  himself  unable  to  suppress 
this  rising,  which  was  every  day  gathering  fresh 
strength,  gave  information  to  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately summoned  Maxwell  to  appear  before 
the  council.    Maxwell  not  only  disregarded  this 
summons,  but  began  to  take  measures  to  set  the 
royal  authority  at  defiance  by  fortifying  the  Border 
strongholds,  of  which  he  held  possession.  Enraged 
at  his  presumptuous  contumacy,  James,  hastily 
collecting  a  body  of  troops,  placed  himself  at  tbeir 
head,  and  marched  to  Dumfries,  where  Maxwell, 
unprepared  for  this  sudden  movement,  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.    Next  day  the  king 
summoned  the  castles  of  Lochmaben,  Langholm, 
Thrcave,  and  Caerlaverock,  to  surrender.  They  all 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  Hunsdon  to 
Burghley,  23rd  January,  1587-8;  also  ibid.,  same  to  same, 
17th  January,  1587-8. 

t  Intercepted  Letters  of  Huntley,  Morton,  and  Lord 
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obeyed  except  Lochraabcn,  the  captain  of  which, 
David  Maxwell,  felt  himself  secure  in  consequence 
of  the  king's  want  of  artillery  ;  bat  James  having 
borrowed  a  battering-train  from  the  English  war- 
den, and  begun  to  demolish  the  place,  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  to  Sir  William  Stewart,  the 
brother  of  Captain  James,  on  condition  that  their 
Uvea  should  be  spared.  James,  however,  who  hod 
not  assented  to  this  condition,  determined  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  authority  respected, 
and  immediately  ordered  the  governor  and  six  of 
his  men  to  be  hanged.*  On  the  following  day,  the 
king  sent  Stewart  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Maxwell, 
whom  he  overtook,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the 
capital. 

Transported  with  delight  at  this  manifestation 
of  seal  and  intrepidity,  Elizabeth  immediately  dis- 
patched Mr.  William  Ashby  to  the  Scottish  court, 
to  convey  to  James  her  thanks  and  congratulations, 
together  with  promises  of  more  substantial  sup- 
port; but  if  these  promises  were  ever  meant  to  be 
kept,  the  intention  probably  passed  away  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  Ashby  informed  the 
king  that  his  mistress  intended  to  confer  on  him  an 
English  dukedom,  with  an  annual  pension  of  five 
thousand  pounds  ;  that  she  would  raise  and  main- 
tain for  him  a  body-guard  of  fifty  Scottish  gentle- 
men ;  and  that,  as  a  security  against  any  insurrec- 
tionary movements  taking  place  in  the  event  of  a 
descent  by  the  Spaniards,  she  would  levy  a  body  of 
soldiers,  consisting  of  one  hundred  horse  and  a  like 
n  u  mber  of  infantry,  to  act  upon  the  Borders,  t  James 
willingly  accepted  these  tempting  offers,  and  in 
return  suppressed  the  turbulence  of  the  Borderers, 
restrained  those  who  were  disposed  to  create  a 
diversion  by  invading  Ireland,  and  prohibited  all 
Scottish  auxiliaries  from  passing  over  to  the 
enemies  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
concentrate  the  whole  naval  and  military  strength 
of  her  kingdom  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion. 
James  had  just  returned  to  Edinburgh,  after  the 
Sailing  of  the  affair  of  Lochmaben,  when  news 
Spanish  arrived  of  the  sailing  of  the  great 
Armada.  Spanish  Armada.  Ho  immedi- 
ately summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Estates,  and,  in 
an  opening  speech,  descanted  on  tho  advantages  of 
a  strict  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
represented  to  them  that  an  invasion  of  England, 
as  it  was  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  would  speedily 
be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  subjugate  Scotland 
also.  Religion,  he  said,  was  the  pretext  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  but  in  this  respect  both  coun- 
tries were  the  same.  "  Eor  myself,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  ever  thought  mine  own  safety,  and  the 
safety  of  religion,  to  be  so  conjoined  as  that  they 
cannot  well  be  separated ;  neither  desire  I  to 
live  or  to  reign  longer  than  while  I  am  able  to 
maintain  the  same.  I  know  that  the  opinion  of 
some  is,  I  have  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  wrong  and  unkindness  done  me  by  the  death 

•  Historic  of  James  the  8est,  p.  236. 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  William  Aahby  to 
Lord  Burghle.v,  lGth  Augu«t,  1588. 


of  my  mother ;  but,  whatever  I  think  of  the  ex- 
cuses which  the  queen  has  made  me,  I  will  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  take  the  help  of  one  stronger  than 
myself,  nor  will  I  seek  to  gratify  my  own  passions 
at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  the  risk  of  putting 
in  hazard,  not  only  this  kingdom,  but  those  that 
belong  to  me  after  her  decease."*  These  views 
were  warmly  supported  by  the  chancellor,  Thirl- 
stane,  who,  at  the  6am  e  time,  suggested  a  plan  for 
putting  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  defence.  He 
proposed  that,  as  the  Queen  of  England  had  not 
asked  their  assistance,  they  should  limit  their  ef- 
forts to  the  defence  of  their  own  country  ;  that  an 
enrolment  should  be  mado  of  all  the  men  in  the 
kingdom  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  that  a  commis- 
sion should  be  given  to  a  noble-  Meaxurcs  for 
man  in  each  district  to  take  the  the  defence  of 
command  of  the  forces  there  raised ;  Ujc  kin«dora- 
that  all  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom  should  bo 
vigilantly  watched;  that  beacons  should  bo  erected 
on  tho  hills  and  other  conspicuous  places  to  give 
the  alarm,  by  day  or  night,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  fleet  approaching  the  coast ;  and  that 
the  king  and  council  should  remain  in  the  capital, 
to  watch  over  and  direct  the  whole  defensive 
operations.  With  tho  exception  of  Bothwell,  who 
was  eager  to  seize  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
humbling  the  power  of  England,  tho  Estates  unani- 
mously concurred  in  sanctioning  the  proposed  mea- 
sures, which  were  accordingly  carried  into  effect. 
On  the  6th  of  August  proclamation  was  mado  at 
the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  charging  certain 
noblemen  to  convene  the  forces  of  every  shire 
within  the  realm,  for  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  Mb  majesty's  estate,  and  the  "  with- 
standing of  strangers  to  land  within  his  highness's 
bounds."  These  noblemen  were  also  authorised 
"  to  make  proclamations  for  convening  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  as  they  should  think  meet,  to  set 
bale-fires  upon  the  hills,  for  gathering  of  the  sub- 
jects," who  were  commanded  to  rise  under  pain  of 
tho  loss  of  life,  land,  and  goods,  and  to  hold  fre- 
quent musters  throughout  the  kingdom,  f 

The  whole  Protestant  population,  as  one  man, 
acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  these 
vigorous  measures,  and  were  ready,  at  all  hazards, 
cordially  to  support  the  government.  At  the  same 
time  James  wrote  a  letter  to  the  English  queen, 
offering  to  assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her  king- 
dom with  the  whole  forces  of  the  realm;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  so  highly  gratified  with  this  proof  of  the 
young  king's  cordiality,  that  she  sent  Sir  Robert 
Sidney  to  thank  him  in  her  name,  and,  in  return, 
to  proffer  her  help,  if  the  Spaniards  should  land  in 
Scotland.  In  a  conversation  with  this  ambassa- 
dor, James  evinced  his  sense  of  the  duplicity  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  courting  his  alliance,  by  remark- 
ing that  the  only  favour  he  expected  from  that 
monarch,  was  like  that  which  Polyphemus  pro- 
to  Ulysses — to  be  devoured  last.  { 

•  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
t  Calderwood,  toI.  iv.  p.  681. 
I  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
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The  details  of  the  signal  destruction  which  over- 
Destruction  of  took  the  Spanish  Armada,  arro- 
the  Armada.  gantiy  8tyled  the  "  Invincible,"  are 
well  known,  and  belong  rather  to  English  than 
Scottish  history.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Channel  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  cruised  about 
for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a 
fleet  and  armament  under  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who,  however,  was  strictly  blockaded  in  the  porta 
of  Flanders  by  a  Dutch  squadron.  While  waiting 
for  this  expected  reinforcement,  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  attacked  by  the  English,  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and,  after  a  scries  of  disasters,  the  admiral 
deemed  it  prudent  to  return  home.  Contrary 
winds,  however,  having  prevented  him  from  sail- 
ing through  the  Channel,  ho  resolved  to  stretch 
northwards,  and  circumnavigating  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  return  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  After  passing  the  Orkney  Islands, 
the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm,  and 
the  Spaniards,  being  unacquainted  with  the  navi- 
gation of  these  dangerous  seas,  their  Bhips  were 
dispersed  and  disabled,  and  the  greater  number 
were  wrecked  among  tho  Hebrides  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tho  shattered 
remains  of  the  Armada  arrived  in  Spain  about  the 
end  of  September,  bringing  with  them  tho  tidings 
of  a  disaster  which  carried  dismay  into  the  bosom 
of  almost  every  family  of  note  in  that  kingdom ; 
for  such  had  been  the  ambition  of  tho  nobility  to 
participate  in  the  conquest  of  England,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  of  distinction  that  had  not 
furnished  its  quota  to  this  ill-fated  expedition. 

This  providential  delivery  was  followed  by  great 
rejoicings  among  the  Protestants  in  both  kingdoms. 
In  Scotland  this  exultation  was  accompanied  by 
peculiar  religious  solemnities.  A  fast,  conjoined 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was 
held  throughout  the  whole  country  for  three  con- 
secutive Sabbaths,  commencing  on  tho  19th  of 
October.* 

An  incident  occurred  at  this  period,  which,  though 
it  had  little  practical  bearing  on  the  great  events 
we  are  now  considering,  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  detes- 
tation of  popery,  rendered  more  ardent  by  the  re- 
cent attempts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  institutions 
of  both  kingdoms,  did  not  in  any  degree  repress 
the  promptings  of  humanity  towards  Koman  Ca- 
tholics in  distress.  Early  one  morning,  before  tho 
fate  of  the  Armada  was  known  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships,  having  on  board  about  seven  hundred 
men,  was  forced  ashore  by  a  tempest,  at  the  little 
Bcaport  of  Anstruther,  on  the  coast  of  Fife  ;  but,  so 
far  were  tho  inhabitants  from  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  imprisoning  or  otherwise  punishing  their 
enemies,  who  were  now  completely  in  their  power, 
tlint  they  supplied  the  soldiers  and  seamen  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  of  which  they  stood 
much  in  need ;  while  the  admiral  and  his  officers 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  they  ob- 
•  CiiMi r*'o*l,  vol.  iv.  p.  Car,. 


tained  the  king's  license  and  protection  to  retort 
home.* 

The  failure,  howerer,  of  this  great  expedition 
was  far  from  proving  a  death-blow  New  intriffiiM 
to  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catho-  of  the  popuh 
lies.  They  immediately  began  to 
engage  in  new  intrigues,  in  which  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  represented 
to  them  that  tho  accounts  of  the  late  disasters  were 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  flattered  them  with  the 
expectation  of  another  armada,  which  should  be 
ready  to  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring.  In  the 
meantime,  he  remitted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a 
seminary  priest  named  Bruce,  with  authority  to 
apply  it  in  any  way  he  thought  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  cause,  but  particularly  in  securing  the 
continued  co-operation  of  their  friends  among  the 
nobility,  and,  if  possible,  in  gaining  over  others. 
These  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  The  popish 
lords,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Huntley,  Craw- 
ford, Errol,  and  Maxwell  (the  last  of  whom  styled 
himself  Earl  of  Morton),  entered  into  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Pope,  and  the 
court  of  Spain.  They  expressed  their  deep  regret, 
and  that  of  tho  whole  Roman  Catholic  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  late  enterprise ;  they  urged  the  King 
of  Spain  to  make  an  attack  on  England  through 
Scotland,  and  lamented  that  this  had  not  been  done 
before,  when  they  were  prepared  to  join  him  with 
a  force  which  would  have  insured  triumphant  ioe- 
cesa.  That  success,  however,  they  considered  it 
not  yet  too  late  to  achieve ;  and  they  now  earnestly 
recommended  Philip  to  send  into  Scotland  six  thou- 
sand of  his  choicest  soldiers,  and  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  equal  number,  which  they  en- 
gaged to  furnish  within  six  hours  after  their  arrival. 
With  these  it  was  proposed  to  march  directly  into 
England,  to  the  support  of  such  troops  as  he  might 
previously  have  landed  there  ;  but  they  strongly 
advised  that  he  should  not  concentrate  his  forces 
on  any  one  point,  and  hazard  all  in  an  encounter 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  English.  Their  plan 
was  to  enter  England  at  the  same  moment,  at  dif- 
ferent points  through  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and, 
while  the  English  forces  were  thus  divided,  and 
the  attention  of  the  government  distracted,  to  make 
a  descent  upon  the  coast,  which  would  then  be  left 
undefended.  At  the  same  time  Huntley,  who  had 
renounced  popery,  and  gone  over  to  the  Church, 
excused  himself  for  this  apparent  dereliction  of 
principle,  on  the  plea  that  his  signature  to  the 
Protestant  articles  had  been  extorted  from  him  con- 
trary to  his  conscience ;  but  that  he  still  remained 
at  heart  as  firmly  attached  as  ever  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  would  endeavour  to  atone  for 
his  compliance  by  doing  some  signal  service  to  the 
cause.  In  the  meantime,  he  added,  God  had  given 
him  such  favour  with  the  king,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  supersede  the  guard  formerly  attendant  on 
the  royal  person,  by  individuals  on  whom  he  could 
rely  as  entirely  devoted  to  his  own  party,  and  who 
•  MvlvU's  Diary,  quoted  by  M'Crie. 
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had  promised  their  assistance,  when  tho  time  for 
action  should  arrive.  Errol  also,  who  had  recently 
gone  orer  to  the  Romish  Church,  warmly  expressed 
his  new-born  zeal  for  the  Catholic  cause,  which  he 
Raid  he  felt  bound  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power ;  and  Bruce  informed  Parma  of  the  arrival 
of  their  agent  Chisholm  with  the  money,  and 
boasted  of  his  having  already  secured  the  Earl  of 
Both  well,  who,  though  still  nominally  a  Protestant, 
had  been  won  over  to  their  party. 

The  secret  agents  of  the  faction  abroad,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  eagerly  urged  the  leaders  at  home 
to  do  something  which  might  stimulate  Philip 
to  hasten  the  promised  aid.  In  particular  they 
recommended  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  to  rctnovo  from  his  coun- 
cil the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer,  whom  they 
regarded  as  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  design. 

All  this  treasonable  correspondence  was  inter- 
cepted through  the  vigilance  of  Burghley,  and 
copies  of  the  letters  were  transmitted  to  the  king. 
James,  however,  apparently  unwilling  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  or  at  least  in 
the  serious  intention  of  the  parties  implicated, 
treated  them  with  unaccountable  and  most  im- 
politic leniency.  Encouraged  by  this  circum- 
stance, many  who,  through  tho  fear  of  personal 
consequences,  had  formerly  stood  aloof,  now 
joined  in  the  plot ;  and  thus  a  conspiracy,  which 
mi^ht  easily  have  been  crushed  in  the  bud,  became 
every  day  more  formidable,  and  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country — particularly  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties— gained  numerous  and  powerful  abettors.  For 
the  sake  of  appearances,  Huntley,  tho  principal 
leader  of  the  faction,  was  subjected  to  a  nominal 
imprisonment ;  but  his  wife  and  servants  were 
permitted  to  have  free  access  to  him,  and  the  king 
himself  visited  him,  dined  with  him,  and  even 
earesscd  him.  *  James,  also,  wrote  to  him  in  terms 
of  friendly  remonstrance,  but  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested his  innocence;  and,  after  a  short  confine- 
ment, was  set  at  liberty,  and  reinstated  in  his 
former  authority. 

With  base  ingratitude  for  this  injudicious  act 
Rebellion  of  of  clemency,  Huntley  immediately 
the  popish  lords,  recommenced  his  intrigues,  and, 
very  soon  after,  in  conjunction  with  Bothwcll  and 
other  lords  of  the  popish  faction,  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion.  The  king  and  the  entire  Pro- 
testant party  were  now,  not  without  reason,  tho- 
roughly roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The 
whole  country  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen  wai  ready 
to  rise  at  a.  moment's  warning;  and  Bothwcll  had 
the  audacity  to  threaten,  that  if  tho  king  should 
proceed  northwards  to  attack  tho  insurgents,  he 
would  march  on  army  to  the  south,  and  commit 
such  ravages  as  would  soon  force  him  to  return. 
Filled  with  indignation  at  this  presumptuous  defi- 
ance of  his  authority,  and  in  no  degree  inti- 

•  M8.  Letter,  State  hper  Office,  Ashby  to  Burghley, 
Edinbur*  h,  10th  March,  1&W-9 ;  also  ibid.,  same  to  same, 
14th  March,  1588-9. 


m ids. ted  by  the  threatened  danger,  James  at  once 
threw  off  his  supineness,  and  began  to  adopt  the 
most  energetic  measures.  He  immediately  gave 
orders  for  assembling  an  army,  and,  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  with  a  military  ardour  that 
seemed  to  form  no  part  of  his  previous  character, 
he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  St.  Johnston  ;  de- 
claring his  resolution  to  "  wreck  his  rebels,  and 
destroy  them  with  fire  and  sword."-  On  this 
occasion  the  Protestant  nobles  mustered  in  great 
forco,  under  the  leadership  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  the  chancellor  j  and  the  Earls  of  Mar, 
Morton,  Angus,  Marischal,  and  Atholl,  with  the 
Master  of  Glammis ;  and  the  three  lords-warden, 
Hume,  Cessford,  and  Carmichael,  joined  them  with 
all  their  forces.  This  expedition  was  completely 
successful.  It  was  found  that  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  the  popish  party  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated. Bothwell's  force,  of  which  ho  had  made 
such  a  vain-glorious  boast,  turned  out  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  horse.  Everywhere  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics deserted  and  fled  ;  and  James,  advancing  by 
Dundee  and  Brechin  to  Aberdeen,  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  that  town,  which  they  had  considered 
as  the  very  centre  of  their  organisation.  Huntley 
fled  from  Aberdeen  to  his  own  district  of  Strath- 
bogie,  whence,  having  surrcn-  Succom  of  the 
dered  himself,  he  was  carried  pri-  kin?  against  tho 
soner  by  the  king  to  Edinburgh.  uwurgenu. 
All  tho  chiefs  of  tho  clans  that  had  taken  part 
in  this  rash  and  ill-concerted  rebellion  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  James  having  taken  the  Castle  of 
Slaincs,  the  chief  stronghold  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Errol,  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  He  had  at  first  in- 
tended to  proceed  against  Bothwcll  without  delay, 
bat  that  haughty  and  turbulent  nobleman  having 
on  his  knees  implored  the  king's  mercy,  was  in  tho 
meantime  detained  a  prisoner  within  the  palace. t 

Such  was  the  power  of  the  great  nobles  at  this 
period  that  it  overawed  the  king  and  every  other 
authority  of  tho  State  ;  so  that  it  was  considered 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  visit  these  mani- 
fest traitors  with  the  punishment  which  their 
crimes  had  deserved.  Huntley  and  Crawford  wero 
brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  of  treason,  but  they 
were  merely  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  former 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  tho  latter  in  that  of 
Blackness.  Subsequently,  Bothwcll  was  put  upon 
his  trial;  and  though  he  protested  his  innocence, 
and  defended  himself  with  characteristic  violence 
and  audacity,  his  guilt  was  too  notorious  to  be 
doubted.  He  had  been  guilty  of  treason  under 
almost  every  form  of  aggravation  j  yet  his  punish- 
ment amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  in  Tantnllon  Castle,  and  tho  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  to  the  crown.  \ 

The  important  subject  of  his  marriage  now  began 

•  M.S.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Burghley, 
9th  Aj  nl,  l.m 

t  MS.  Lett.  r,  State  Taper  Office,  Aaliby  to  Wahungham, 
12th  May,  15S9. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Aihby  to  Wahtinghnm, 
'26in  May,  1*39 ;  aUo  ibid.,  same  to  same,  26th  August,  15S9. 
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seriously  to  occupy  the  king's  attention.    He  stood, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  alone,  without  either 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister;"  and  he  natu- 
rally longed  for  the  society  of  one,  who  would  more 
than  supply  the  want  of  such  relationships.  He 
was  the  only  descendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  and  as  the  prospect  of 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign 
would,  if  he  should  die  childless,  vanish  at  his 
decease,  his  marriage  became  an  object  of  national 
concern,  and  was  scarcely  less  ardently  wished  for 
by  his  poople  than  by  himself.    Ever  since  the 
embassy  from  Denmark,  he  had  looked  towards 
The  king  *ecks  tnat  quarter  for  a  matrimonial  alli- 
a  matrimonial    ance.    Shortly  after  the  departure 
alliance  with    0f  tnc  ambassador,  he  had  dis- 
Denraark.  yu  ^ 

had  been  one  of  his  tutors,  to  the  Danish  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  reporting  on  the 
personal  appearance,  character,  and  manners  of  the 
princesses.  His  report  seems  to  have  been  favour- 
able, for  soon  afterwards  Colonel  Stewart,  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  sent  to  that 
country  under  pretence  of  attending  to  business  of 
his  own,  but  with  secret  instructions  from  James 
to  negotiate  with  the  Danish  king  regarding  a  mar- 
riage with  his  eldest  daughter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  matrimonial 
Efforts  of  alliance  on  the  part  of  James  with 
Elisabeth  to  a  princess  of  Denmark  should 
prevent  the  nave  been  unacceptable  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
the  Danish  embassy,  her  jealousy  took  the  alarm. 
She  was  apprehensive  that  it  was  a  preliminary  to 
some  overture  of  marriage,  and  tho  subject  had 
never  ceased  to  give  her  uneasiness.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  had  assumed  a  more  tangible 
form,  she  began  to  practise  every  artifice  in  her 
power  to  retard  or  prevent  the  union,  and,  by 
means  of  bribes  and  promises,  gained  over  James's 
ministers  to  second  her  endeavours.  They,  accord- 
ingly, laboured  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the 
way ;  until  at  last  the  King  of  Denmark,  disgusted 
with  the  delays  and  apparent  indecision  of  the 
Scottish  monarch,  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  eldest 
daughter  on  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  James,  how- 
ever, undiscouraged  by  this  disappointment,  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  second  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne. 
With  a  view  to  traverse  this  match,  Elizabeth  re- 
commended instead  the  Princess  of  Navarre;  and 
the  celebrated  French  poet,  Du  Bartas,  was  sent 
on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Scottish  court  to  make 
the  proposal.  But  James  was  determined  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  would  not,  in  a  matter  so 
personally  important,  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
Elizabeth,  though  her  choice  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  council,  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
nobility,  who  were  all  eager  for  an  alliance  with 
France.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  however, 
particularly  the  merchants  and  wealthy  burgesses, 
were  as  warm  in  favour  of  Denmark;*  and  so 

•  MS.  Letter,  8tato  Paper  Office,  Aahbv  to  WaUingham, 
22nd  July,  1689;  MelviTs  Memoirs,  pp.  &3,  364. 


violent  was  the  opposition  with  which  James  had 
to  contend  on  the  part  of  his  ministers,  that,  in 
order  to  coerco  them  into  acquiescence,  he  had 
recourse  to  tho  extraordinary  expedient  of  in- 
citing the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  take  up 
arms.  Accordingly,  a  large  body  of  the  citizens, 
assembling  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  threatened 
to  tear  in  pieces  tho  chancellor,  whose  opposition 
they  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  both  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nation.*  This  demonstration  had  the 
desired  effect ;  the  chancellor  yielded ;  and  the 
Earl  Marischal  was  dispatched  with  a  splendid 
retinue  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  with  fall 
powers  and  instructions  to  conclude  the  match. 
All  was  quickly  arranged;  the  marriage  articles 
were  drawn  up,  and  preparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  bride  commenced  with  extraordinary 
bustle  and  activity.  A  fleet  of  twelve  ships  fur- 
nished with  brass  cannon  was  fitted  up  to  escort 
her,  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  set  sail  from 
Denmark.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  her 
reception,  and  the  young  king  awaited  her  arrival 
with  extreme  impatience;  but  a  violent  storm, 
which  she  encountered  on  the  voyage,  disabled 
and  dispersed  the  ships,  and  drove  them  to  the 
coast  of  Norway,  where  they  arrived  in  such  a 
shattered  condition  that  no  hope  was  entertained 
that  she  would  be  able  to  resume  her  voyage  until 
the  following  season, t  and  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  pass  the  winter  in  Norway. 

James,  in  the  meantime,  was  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patience, and  commanded  public  prayers,  accom- 
panied with  fasting,  to  be  offered  up  to  God  for  the 
safe  arrival  of  his  bride;  with  whom,  although  he 
had  never  seen  her,  he  was,  or  fancied  himself  to 
be,  violently  in  love.    At  last  intelligence  reached 
him  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  fleet, 
and  the  consequent  postponement  of  his  happi- 
ness ;  and,  though  he  ascribed  the  tempests  to  the 
envious  malignity  of  the  Scottish  and  Norwegian 
witches, — from  the  influence  of  whose  unhallowed 
incantations  even  kings  were  not  exempted, — yet 
such  was  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  that  he  sud- 
denly embraced  the  determination  of  proceeding 
iu  person  to  Norway  in  quest  of  his  betrothed 
bride.    "Without  acquainting  his   The  king  sets 
council  with   this  hasty  rcsolu-       Mil  for 
tion,  ho  embarked  at  Lcith  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  generally  the  stormiest  season  of 
the  rear,  accompanied  by  Moitland,  the  chancellor, 
Mr.  David  Lindsay,  his  chaplain,  several  of  his 
nobility,  and  a  retinue  of  about  three  hundred 
persons.    A  declaration  of  his  motives  for  adopting 
this  extraordinary  step  was  submitted  to  the  privy 
council  on  tho  following  day,  and  was  afterwards 
published  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  lit gc  sub- 
jects.   This  document,  which  was  written  entirely 

•  RoberUon,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

t  MS.  Litter,  State  I'upcr  Office,  Athby  to  WskiDgbam. 
.5th,  24th  September,  1»S9 ;  alto  ibid.,  same  to  wrur,  2ml 
Oi-tober,  16S9;  ibid.,  came  to  same,  10th  October,  l&SSJ; 
ibid.,  «ime  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  23rd  October,  1589 ;  Tvtltr, 
vol.  h.  p.  29. 
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by  the  king's  own  hand,  displays  a  peculiarity 
both  of  thought  and  expression  very  unusual  in  a 
king's  message  to  his  people.  It  sets  forth  that  his 
long  delay  of  his  marriage  had  been  much  blamed 
by  his  subjects,  and  that  his  want  of  relatives  or 
heirs  had  weakened  his  authority  and  strengthened 
his  enemies,  and  had  made  many  regard  him  as 
"  a  barren  stock."  It  had,  he  said,  been  moreover 
insinuated  that  he  was  of  such  facile  mind  as 
to  be  "led  by  the  nose"  by  the  chancellor,  as  if 
he  were  a  mere  child,  or  "  ane  irresolute  ass,  who 
could  do  nothing  by  himself."  He  wished  to 
give  them  a  practical  refutation  of  both  these 
calumnies.  As  to  the  first,  he  had  resolved  to  go 
in  kearch  of  his  queen,  and  to  marry  her  as  speedily 
u  possible ;  and  as  to  the  second,  he  declared  on 
the  honour  of  a  prince,  that  the  idea  of  this  winter 
voyage  originated  with  himself,  without  any  sug- 
gestion from  the  chancellor  or  the  council,  that  his 
resolution  to  pursue  it  had  been  adopted,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  independent,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  at  Craigmillar,  and  that  he  had  given  no 
intimation  of  it  until  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted and  he  was  ready  to  embark.  "Let  no 
man,  therefore,"  he  added,  "grudge  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  conform  to  the  directions  I  have  left."  * 
According  to  these  directions,  the  principal  au- 
thority during  his  absence  was  Tested  in  the 
Duke  of  Lennox ;  and  next  to  him  in  rank  and 
authority  was  placed  the  turbulent  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  whom  it  was  judged  politic  to  conciliate  by 
this  mark  of  distinction.  The  other  officers  of 
State  consisted  of  the  treasurer,  the  comptroller, 
the  lord  privy  seal,  the  captain  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  the  lord  advocate,  and  the  clerk-re- 
gister. A  commission  was  also  given  to  certain 
noblemen  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  the  Borders  ; 
all  conventions  of  the  nobility  were  prohibited 
during  the  absence  of  the  king;  to  conciliate  the 
Church,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  was  nominated  an  extraordinary  privy 
councillor;  and,  lastly,  the  ministers  were  directed 
to  exhort  their  flocks  to  obedience,  and  to  pray  for 
the  safety  of  the  king  on  his  journey,  f 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  voyage  of  five  days, 
The  king's  tbc  king  reached  Upsnl,  where  his 
marriage.  bride  then  was,  and  riding  directly 
to  the  palace,  he  was  immediately  introduced, 
44  boots  and  all,"  to  his  future  queen.  They  appear 
to  bare  been  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and 
toon  became  familiar.  {  On  the  following  Sunday 
the  marriage  was  solemnized,  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
the  king's  chaplain,  performing  the  ceremony  in 
the  French  language.  James,  who  had  intended 
to  limit  his  stay  to  twenty  days,  was  induced  to 
remain  in  Denmark  not  less  than  six  months. 
After  the  marriage,  ho  repaired  with  his  young 
queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  tho  happy  event 
was  celebrated  with  a  long  continued  course  of 
festivities.  James,  who  affected  the  conversation 
of  learned  men,  embraced  tho  opportunity  of  his 

•  Spottmvood,  pp.  377—379.  f  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

X  .Movse's  ilvmnn,  Uunnutyno  Edition,  p.  81. 
vo;..  n. 


residence  in  the  Danish  capital  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated Tycho  Brahc,  at  his  retreat  of  Uranibourg, 
and  to  discourse  with  him  on  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy. He  also  held  frequent  converse  with  tho 
learned  Hemingius,  with  whom  he  delighted  to 
dispute  on  predestination  and  other  mysterious 
doctrines. 

The  winter  scorns  to  have  passed  away  very 
pleasantly,  in  a  series  of  pageants  „  Me 
and  shows  winch  were  got  up  entertainment 
by  the  Danish  court  for  the  enter-  by  the  Danish 
tainment  of  their  royal  guest ;  and  court' 
the  proverbial  conviviality  of  the  Danes  afforded 
him  unlimited  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
favourite  vice  of  drinking.  He  dates  one  of  his 
letters  from  Chroneburg,  "  where,"  he  adds,  "  we  are 
drinking  and  dryving  ower  in  the  auld  manner;" 
and  Spottiswood,  in  recording  that  no  quarrels 
occurred  among  the  king's  attendants  all  the  time 
they  were  in  Denmark,  says,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  this  was  the  more  wonderful,  since  44  it  is 
hard  for  men  in  drink,  at  which  they  were  con- 
tinually kept,  long  to  agree."  James  was  natu- 
rally anxious  that  before  his  return  all  due  pre- 
parations should  be  made  for  his  reception  by  his 
loyal  subjects  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank,  and 
calculated  to  do  him  and  his  country  credit  iti  tho 
presence  of  the  distinguished  strangers  by  whom 
he  and  his  consort  were  to  be  accompanied.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  to  his  council  in  February  tho 
following  amusing  and  characteristic  letter: — 

"  My  lords  of  counsal,  that  this  general  letter 

of  mine  may  serve  as  weill  to  you  ".'reparations 

all  as  to  every  one  of  you  in  par-    f,,r.liw  ,r('\eV- 

i      i       t     v  i        »  Hon  of  the 

ticular,  lay  the  blame  I  praye  you  king  nnd  qucen 

upon  tho  haste  and  faschcousness    in  Scotland. 

of  tho  dispatch  and  not  upon  my  sweirness,  al- 

thougho  1  cannot  denye  that  to  write  with  my 

own  hand  I  am  both  sluwc  and  sweire  cneuch.  I 

doubt  not  that  you  will  take  this  in  all  good  part, 

as  if  I  wrote  a  trough  of  paper  to  every  one  of 

you. 

44  Ye  may  now  knaw  by  tho  season  of  the  yeir 
that  my  coming  home,  God  willing,  diawes  neire. 
I  am  surely  treated  here  with  all  the  honor  and 
hartliness  that  this  countrie  people  can  imagine ; 
I  think  we  should  not  bo  unthankfull  when  theircs 
comes  in  our  bounds.  A  king  of  Scotland  with 
a  new-maried  wyfe  will  not  come  home  every  day. 
For  God's  sake  respect  not  only  my  honor  in  this, 
but  the  bono-  «>f  our  whole  nation,  and  speciallie 
of  yourselffiis,  for  my  part  will  be  leist  in  it.  It 
is  knowne  that  I  am  absent,  and  all  the  warld 
knawes  that  when  the  gudeman  is  away  he  cannot 
be  wyted  of  tho  disorders  in  the  house ;  but  what 
may  he  think  then  of  his  servants  and  factors  ho 
has  left  therein  ? 

41  Now,  my  lords,  since  this  is  the  only  grete 
proof  of  your  diligence,  without  my  presence  or 
assistance,  that  ever  I  am  able  for  to  have  of  you  ; 
let  me  knawe  now  what  remembrance  ye  have  of 
mc  during  my  absence  by  diligent  remembering 
and  performing  such  directions  as  the  beirar 

X  x 
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hereof,  the  Maister  of  Wark,  hos  in  charge  of  me 
to  deliver  onto  you.  Remember  specially  upon 
the  ending  out  of  the  Abbey,  as  yet  lying  in  the 
dcid-thraw,  without  the  which  wo  cannot  be 
lodgit  at  our  landing ;  and  in  good  faith  it  is  not 
the  maner  of  this  countrie  to  lye  therout  for  the 
greatnes  of  the  frost ;  and  for  a  token  that  ye  have 
not  forgotten  us,  ye  may  send  two  or  three  ships 
here  to  show  us  the  way  home;  but  let  nae  great 
men  or  gentilmen  come  in  them,  but  many  gude 
marinells ;  for  I  am  already  over-chargeable  to  these 
folks  here;  besides  that  every  one  of  you  will  have 
cneuch  to  do  in  the  turnes  I  have  employed  you 
to  do  at  hamo.  For  God's  sake,  in  anything  respect 
my  honor,  that  all  discords,  and  vaniteis,  and 
quarrels,  may  be  supercedit  at  this ;  for  gif  I  took 
sic  strait  order  for  that  the  last  yeir,  when  I  lookit 
for  my  wcif a  coming  hame,  and  a  certain  company 
of  strangers  with  her,  how  muckle  mare  sould 
it  be  this  yeir  when  wo  are  baith  to  cum  hame 
and  twice  as  gret  a  numbrc  of  strangers,  and 
spcciallie  sen  I  have  seen  so  gude  ane  example  in 
this  countrie. 

"  Indcdc  I  have  gude  cause  to  thank  you  all 
for  the  great  quietnes  that  ye  have  already  keept, 
as  I  perceive,  by  your  last  letters.  Remember, 
likewise,  that  nae  great  man  or  counsellar  pre- 
sume to  be  at  our  landing,  but  such  as  the  beirar 
hereof  will  in  a  roll  deliver  unto  you — ut  omnia 
fiant  decentcr  ct  cum  ordine. 

"  Fail  not  to  provide  gude  chcarc  for  us,  for  we 
have  heir  abundance  of  gude  meit  and  part  of 
drinck,  to  tho  particulars  of  this  I  remit  to  my 
directions  as  of  all  other  things  likewise. 

*'  To  conclude,  I  bothe  pray  you  and  command 
you  sleuth  na  tyroe,  and  for  my  part  sake  do  at 
this  tyme  even  mair  nor  is  possible ;  for  ye  knaw 
I  will  never  eit  nor  drink  a  fair  wind." 

In  the  same  strain  James  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bruce,  to  whom  in  his  absence  he  had 
given  a  kind  of  supervision  over  the  morals  of 
the  kingdom  :— 

"  Waken  up  all  men,"  he  says,  "  to  attend  my 
coming,  for  I  will  come  as  our  maister  sayeth,  like 
a  thief  in  the  night,  and  whoso  lampc  I  find  burn- 
ing with  oyle,  these  will  I  coin  thanks  to,  but  those 
that  lack  their  burning  lamps  provyded  with  oyle 
will  be  barred  at  the  door  j  for  I  will  not  accept 
their  crying,  Lord  !  Lord !  at  my  coming,  that 
have  forgot  me  all  the  time  of  my  absence.  For 
God's  Bake,  take  ull  the  pains  you  can  to  teach  our 
people  weill  against  our  coming,  lest  we  be  all 
ashamed  beforo  strangers.  I  think  this  time,"  he 
adds,  "  should  be  a  holy  jubliee  in  Scotland,  and 
our  ships  have  the  virtue  of  tho  ark  in  agreeting 
for  a  time  at  least,  naturalcs  inimicitias,  inter 
foras:  for  if  it  otherwise  fall  out  (quod  Detis 
avertat)  I  shall  behove  to  come  hame  like  a  drunk 
man  amongst  them,  which  would  be  no  strange 
tiling,  coming  out  of  so  drunken  a  countrie  as  this ! 
I  pray  you  heartilie  recommend  me  to  the  good 
provost  of  tho  town,  and,  in  anything  he  can, 
pray  him  to  assist  my  affaires,  as  I  have  ever  been 


certain  of  his  good  will  in  my  services.  Specially 
desire  him  to  further  all  ho  can  the  outwrocking 
of  three  or  four  ships  to  meet  me  here,  and  convoy 
mc  hame.  And,  likewise,  I  doubt  not  he  will 
assist  the  Maister  of  Wark  in  getting  as  many  good 
craftsmen  as  may  be  had  for  ending  out  the  half 
perfyted  Abbey  (his  palace)  that  now  lies  in  the 
deid-thraw.  Thus  recommending  me  and  my  new- 
rib  to  your  daylie  prayers,  I  commit  you  to  the  only 
All-sufficient." 

During  the  six  months  of  the  king's  absence, 
Scotland  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to  which 
it  had  for  many  years  been  a  stranger.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  partly  owing  to  the  prudent  direc- 
tions which  James  had  left  at  his  departure,  partly 
to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  iho  persons  to 
whom  he  had  committed  the  government,  but  pro- 
bably still  more  to  the  counsels  and  influence  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  Of  this  James  seemed 
deeply  sensible.  To  Bruce  especially  he  held  him- 
self much  indebted ;  and  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
that  clergyman  he  declared  that  he  was  worth  a 
quarter  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  should  be 
beholden  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

At  length  the  royal  pair  embarked  for  Scot- 
land, and,  attended  by  a  numerous    Their  majn- 
rctinuo  of  noblemen  and  ladies,    ties'  arrival 
arrived  at  Leith  on  the  1st  of  May.      at  Leith- 
Their  majesties  were  received  on  landing  by  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  Lord  Hamilton,  tho  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  and  a  large  concourse  of  noblemen,  and  were 
welcomed  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  people,  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  disembarkation.   On  the 
17th  of  tho  same  month  the  cere-    Coronation  of 
mony  of  the  queens  coronation  thequeco. 
was  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  of  the 
nobility,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.    Not  a  single  bishop  was  pre- 
sent, and  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  queen's  head 
by  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith.  Some 
difficulty  arose,  however,  regarding  the  anointing, 
which  the  Presbyterian  clergy  considered  to  be 
Jewish  rather  than  Christian,  and  therefore  hesi- 
tated to  perform.    Tho  king,  however,  would  not 
consent  to  the  omission  of  this  ceremony,  and,  after 
some  altercation,  threatened  to  send  for  tho  bishops. 
This  argument  silenced,  though  it  did  not  convince 
the  clergy,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  performed  the  customary 
rite.    The  operation  is  thus  quaintly  described  by 
a  contemporary  chronicler:  —  "The  Countess  of 
Mar,  having  taken  tho  queen's  right  arm,  and 
opened  the  craigt  of  her  gown,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce 
immediately  poured  forth  upon  those  parts  of  her 
breast  and  arm  of  quhilk  the  clothes  were  removed, 
a  bonny  quantity  of  oil."  •     Three  sermons,  in 
three   different  languages— Latin,  French,  ana 
English— were  delivered  on  the  occasion;  and 
Andrew  Melvil  recited  a  Latin  poem,  which  be 
had  composed  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
•  Tho  Coronation  of  tho  Quenia  Msjestie,  p.  63- 
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and  which  the  king  declared  did  honour  hoth  to 
himself  and  the  country.  The  august  assembly, 
which  met  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  did  not 
separate  until  fire  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  queen  made  her  public  entry  into 
the  capital,  where  she  was  received  with  pompous 
and  costly  shows  and  pageantry,  and  many  tiresome 
ceremonies  common  at  that  period.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  their  majesties  went  in  state  to  the 
High  Church ;  and  after  sermon,  the  king  addressed 
the  congregation,  informing  them  that  he  had 
come  to  thank  God  for  his  safe  return  to  his  king- 
dom, and  the  ministers  for  their  prayers  on  his 
behalf  during  his  absence.  He  acknowledged  that 
in  the  levity  and  inexperience  of  his  younger  years 
many  errors  and  omissions  had  crept  into  his 
government ;  but  now  that  he  had  got  married,  he 
would  sedulously  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  office,  would  administer  impartial  justice 
to  all  his  subjects,  and  see  that  the  kirks  should 
be  "better  provided." • 
The  unusual  serenity  of  tho  political  atmo- 
Suta  of  the  sphere  during  the  absence  of  the 
country.  Vlia  speedily  overcast  after 

his  return.  The  elements  of  social  strife  and  dis- 
order which  had  of  late  years  so  often  disturbed 
the  king's  government,  and  distracted  and  deso- 
lated the  country,  were  still  in  existence,  and  soon 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  a  coming  commo- 
tion. The  power  and  presumption  of  the  great 
barons,  which  had  grown  to  such  an  exorbitant 
height  during  the  king's  nonage,  and  which  had 
often  emboldened  them  to  dispute  and  disobey  his 
authority,  to  restrain  his  liberty,  and  to  force  them- 
selves uncalled  into  his  councils,  were  yet  unsub- 
dued. Forming  a  sort  of  imj)rrium  in  imperxo, 
they  still  claimed  the  right  of  private  warfare; 
tnd  on  the  slightest  insult  or  provocation  their 
animosities  were  liable  to  break  out  into  deadly 
feuds,  which  the  royal  authority  was  too  feeble  to 
repress  and  punish.  The  excesses  of  the  half- 
civilized  and  fierce  chieftains  of  the  north,  who 
were  protected  by  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  country,  and  the 
piracies  committed  by  the  roving  adventurers  in 
the  stormy  seas  which  surrounded  the  scattered 
islands  of  tho  west,  were  almost  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  tho  law.  Besides  these  sources  of 
apprehension,  the  Roman  Catholic  faction,  though 
partially  humbled,  were  yet  far  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded,  and  had  never  ceased  intriguing  for 
that  supremacy  which  they  claimed  as  a  sacred 
right  |  while  the  rival  pretensions  of  prelacy  and 
presbyterianism  still  menaced  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  country. 

The  feeblo  will  and  indolent  temper  of  James 
were  ill  fitted  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties ; 
for  though  he  occasionally  displayed  vigour  and 
resolution,  his  energy  was  fitful,  expended  itself  in 
■ingle  acts,  and  never  rose  in  him  to  the  dignity  of 
t  habit  Too  lenient  or  too  timid  to  punish  great 
offender*,  open  and  undisguised  murders,  secret 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  98. 


assassinations,  and  other  enormous  crimes,  were 
perpetrated  among  the  feudal  aristocracy,  with 
fearless  audacity,  and  with  perfeet  impunity.  A 
constant  familiarity  with  deeds  of  violence  and 
blood  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  community, 
exercised  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  men  of  all 
ranks,  lowered  tho  tone  of  public  morality,  and  was 
rapidly  bringing  tho  government  of  the  king  into 
contempt. 

These  evils  wero  forcibly  pointed  out  to  the 
king  by  the  Chancellor  Maitland.  It  was  high 
time,  he  said,  to  check  the  insolence  and  presump- 
tion of  the  nobility,  and  compel  them  to  respect 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  authority  of 
the  law.  For  this  purpose  he  recommended  the 
utmost  diligence  in  the  collection  of  tho  royal  re- 
venues, and  the  utmost  economy  in  their  expendi- 
ture, in  order  that  tho  power  of  tho  crown  might 
be  upheld  and  extended  by  keeping  in  pay  a  body 
of  troops  sufficient  to  support  the  judges  in  execut- 
ing the  laws,  and  to  compel  the  most  powerful 
offenders  tb  submission.  He  insisted  also  on  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  England,  and  of  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
on  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction, 
who  wero  still  intriguing  with  Spain,  and  were 
strong  in  numbers,  rank,  and  resources,  warrh  in 
zeal,  and  high  in  expectation.*  From  a  document 
in  tho  handwriting  of  Burghley,  preserved  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  we  find  that,  according  to  his 
estimate,  the  strength  of  tho  popish  party  in 
Scotland  was  still  very  formidable.  Ho  reckoned 
that  the  people  of  tho  northern  counties,  including 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and 
Moray,  and  tho  sheriffdoms  of  Buchan,  Angus, 
Wigton,  and  Nithsdale,  were  either  entirely 
or  for  the  most  part  adherents  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faction,  and  under  the  guidance  of  noble- 
men who  were  Romanists  at  heart,  as  well  as  of 
priests  and  Jesuits,  who,  under  various  disguises, 
lurked  in  these  districts,  and  unceasingly  plied 
their  dark  and  subtle  machinations.  He  appears, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  have  considered  that  tho 
people  of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Stirling,  Fife,  Lan- 
ark, Dunbarton,  and  Renfrew,  were  chiefly  Pro- 
testant ;  while  those  of  Ayr  and  Linlithgow  were 
doubtful,  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be 
assigned  to  either  party.  If  this  estimate  of 
Burghley's  be  at  all  near  the  truth,  it  is  evident 
that  at  this  crisis  no  ordinary  wisdom,  vigilance, 
and  firmness,  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country. 

James,  at  first,  seemed  resolved  vigorously  to 
carry  out  tho  reforms  rccom-  polic .  of  jamM 
mended  bj*  the  chancellor;  and  u 
commenced  with  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  with 
his  own  hand  tho  Laird  of  Niddry,  who  had,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  lawless  revenge  almost  claimed 
as  a  privilege  among  the  barons  at  that  period, 
been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  tho  Laird  of  Sheriff- 

•  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  B.  Bowes  to  Lord 
Burghley,  16th  May,  169fc 
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hall  and  his  brother,  John  Gifford.'  Niddry, 
■who  was  protected  by  Bothwell,  having  been 
warned  of  his  danger,  managed  to  escape,  but  this 
unusual  display  of  activity  and  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  king  excited  tho  attention  of  the  barons, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  some  attempt 
to  circumscribe  their  usurped  power,  and  Bubject 
them  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  law.  As 
commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  every  step  taken 
in  this  direction  excited  fresh  jealousy  and  alarm 
in  those  who  conceived  they  had  a  vested  interest 
in  the  abuses  sought  to  be  reformed,  and  ulti- 
mately had  the  effect  of  uniting  in  opposition  to 
the  king  parties  who  had  been  formerly  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants made  common  cause;  and  Huntley,  Errol, 
Bothwell,  and  Montrose,  were  now  confederated 
together.  This  dangerous  coalition  might  have 
been  broken  up  by  apprehending  these  noblemen, 
and  bringing  them  to  trial  for  previous  offences ; 
but  the  king,  who  had  at  first  resolved  on  this 
bold  and  politic  course,  afterwards  shrank  from  its 
adoption,  considering  it  safer  to  keep  both  factions 
in  check  by  opposing  them  to  each  other,  t  Bowes, 
who  clearly  foresaw  that  the  king  would  have  no 
small  difficulty  in  attempting  to  carry  out  his 
intended  improvements,  thus  alludes  to  the  sub- 
ject in  one  of  his  letters  to  Burgh  Icy  :  "The  king, 
according  to  his  public  promise  in  Edinburgh, 
and  solemn  protestations  to  some  noblemen,  minis- 
ters, and  well  affected,  is  resolved  to  reform  his 
house,  council,  and  sessions,  and  to  banish  all 
Jesuits  and  Papists.  He  proposeth  further  to  re- 
sume into  his  hands  sundry  of  his  own  possessions 
now  in  the  holding  of  others;  to  advance  his 
revenues  with  some  portions  of  ecclesiastical  liv- 
ings; and  to  draw  to  due  obedience  all  persons 
attainted  at  horn,  excommunicated,  or  otherwise 
disobedient.  In  the  execution  of  which  things 
he  will  find  no  little  difficulty  :  for  I  have  heard 
that  many  intend  to  seek  to  defeat  and  stay  the 
king's  course  herein  ;  and  that  sundry  of  the  ses- 
sions will  stand  in  law  to  hold  their  places,  not- 
withstnnding  any  charge  to  be  given  to  avoid 
thcm."t 

Difficult  as  the  task  was,  James  for  a  time 
seemed  fully  bent  on  accomplishing  it.  He  ma- 
terially reduced  the  expenses  of  his  household  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  his  attendants  and 
making  other  retrenchments,  and  submitted  to 
his  council,  for  their  consideration  and  advice,  a 
variety  of  important  points  relating  to  both  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  In  particular,  he  required 
their  advice  as  to  tho  means  for  protecting  the 
country  against  foreign  invasion  j  the  treaties 
necessary  for  preserving  amicable  relations  with 
foreign  powers;  the  procuring  of  secret  foreign 
intelligence ;  the  "  griefs  of  the  nobility  and 
people,  as  well  against  the  king  as  the  govern- 

•  Cnl'liTwood,  vol.  v.  p.  56. 

t  MS.  letter,  State  Tapir  Office,  23rd  May,  1590; 
Bowe*  to  Iturghler ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  42. 

I  MS.  letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
3Ut  Mav,  1MK);  Tvtlcr,  ut  suprn. 


ment  of  his  councillors ;"  the  relative  strength  ot 
the  Popish  and  Protestant  parties ;  tho  prevention 
of  private  feuds  and  family  quarrels ;  the  decay  of 
the  royal  revenues ;  the  enforcing  of  obedience  to 
the  acts  of  the  last  parliament ;  and  the  defining 
of  the  powers  and  duties  properly  belonging  to 
each  of  the  high  offices  of  the  State.*  He  also 
laboured  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
England  and  Spain;  he  sent  ambassadors  to  cer- 
tain of  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  urge  them  to 
interfere  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  Spain  proving  refractory,  he  sug- 
gested that  a  general  league  should  be  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  common  cause  of  true  religion, 
and  that  their  porta  should  be  "  shut  against  Philip 
till  he  was  reduced  to  reason."  f 

James  took  care  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  these 
proceedings ;  and  sundry  letters  at  this  time  passed 
between  them,  abounding  in  professions  of  cor- 
dial friendship,  and  assurances  of  mutual  support 
against  tho  machinations  of  the  popish  faction. 
On  this  occasion  James  gave  practical  proof  of 
his  sincerity  by  apprehending  and  delivering  up 
to  Elizabeth,  O'Rourke,  an  Irish  chieftain,  who 
had  been  secretly  practising  in  Glasgow  to  gain 
over  parties  to  the  Romish  and  anti-English  fac- 
tion. He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Elizabeth, 
assuring  her  that  be  regarded  her  enemies  as  his 
own,  and  would  proceed  with  every  one  of  them 
who  might  fall  into  his  hands  as  he  had  done 
with  O'Rourke.  "  I  would  to  God,"  said  he,  "  par 
greatest  enemies  were  in  my  hands ;  if  it  were  the 
King  of  Spain  himself,  he  should  not  be  long 
undelivered  to  you  :  for  that  course  have  I  taken 
me  to,  and  will  profess  it  till  I  die ;  that  all  your 
foes  shall  be  common  enemies  to  us  both,  in  spite 
of  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
leaguers,  my  cousins  not  excepted,  and  the  devil 
their  master."  J 

A  brief  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  now 
ensued,  during  which  but  little  Proceeding 
progress  was  mado  in  the  work  against  witches 
of  reform  that  James  had  com-  ™d  Mrcercw- 
menced  with  so  much  apparent  zeal ;  but  be  ap- 
plied himself  with  unusual  activity  to  the  inves- 
tigation and  punishment  of  crimes,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  in  this  in- 
stance real  or  imaginary — the  crimes  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery.  That  thero  were  at  this  time  indi- 
viduals in  the  country — some  of  them  even  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life — who  believed  themselves,  and 
were  believed  by  others,  to  bo  possessed  of  super- 
natural powers  through  the  influence  of  Satanic 
agency,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  they  were  the  dupes  of  their 
own  imagination.    Many  of  these  wretched  crca* 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Head*  from  our  Privy  CouneiJ. 
May,  hm,  set  down  by  tho  King  of  ScoU;  Tytler,  vol. 
is.  p.  43. 

T  MS.  letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Boiyihlfv, 
4th  June,  1590. 

J  MS.  letters.  State  Taper  Office,  Boval  Letter*,  en- 
dowed, "  The  King  of  Scots"  Utter  to  the  Queen"*  Maj«tj> 
by  Roger  Ashton,  22nd  March,  1500-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  u. 
p.  48. 
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tores  -were  put  to  the  torture,  and  not  a  few  wore 
condemned  to  the  flames.  Among  these  was 
Agnes  Simpson,  a  woman,  S  pott  is  wood  in  forma 
ua,  "  not  of  the  base  or  ignorant  sort  of  witches, 
but  matron- like,  grave,  and  settled  in  her  an- 
swers," who,  in  the  course  of  her  examination, 
accused  Bothwell  of  having  consulted  her  regard- 
ing tho  time  of  the  king's  death.  A  sorcerer, 
named  Richard  Graham,  declared  that  he  had 
consulted  him  on  the  same  subject ;  and  on  a  sub- 
sequent examination,  rendered  more  communicative 
by  a.  hint  of  the  possibility  of  pardon,  Graham 
confessed  that  Bothwell  had  solicited  him  to  devise 
some  means  of  shortening  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  agree  to  this 
request.  On  these  charges,  Bothwell  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  castle,  although  he  solemnly  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  protested  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  committed  on  the  evidence  of  the  devil,  who 
"  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,"  or  that  of  the 
witches,  who  had  sold  themselves  to  his  service. 
A  convention  of  the  Estates  was  summoned  for  his 
trial,  but  some  delay  having  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inconclusive  nature  of  tho  evi- 
dence, and  the  reluctance  of  the  nobles  to  proceed 
to  extremities,  Bothwell,  impatient  of  restraint, 
effected  his  escape,  and  fled  to  tho  Borders.*  This 
was  held  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  his  guilt ; 
and  the  king,  now  greatly  exasperated  against 
him,  ordered  him  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
interdicted  all  his  subjects  from  holding  any  com- 
munication with  him. 

In  the  meantime,  James  continued  his  proceed- 
ings against  witchcraft  by  bringing  to  trial  Bar- 
bara Napier,  a  woman  abovo  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sisterhood.  Her 
character  in  this  particular  stood  so  high,  and  her 
alleged  practice  of  diabolic  arts  was  so  notorious, 
that  the  king  never  anticipated  any  difficulty  in 
establishing  her  guilt  The  jury,  however,  thought 
otherwise ;  they  considered  the  evidence  defective, 
and,  to  the  king's  surprise  and  indignation,  Bar- 
bara was  acquitted.  Whether  this  verdict  was 
right  or  wrong,  neither  the  law  nor  the  practice  of 
Scotland  afforded  any  remedy.  Proceedings  by 
assize  of  error,  as  practised  in  England,  were  un- 
known in  Scottish  jurisprudence,  which,  moreover, 
did  not  admit  of  the  king's  assuming  personally 
the  office  of  judge  in  a  criminal  trial.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  James's  rage  and  disappointment,  and 
so  little  did  be  regard  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
when  opposed  to  the  personal  will  of  the  sovereign, 
that  he  resolved  to  bring  the  jurors  to  trial  before 
himself,  on  the  charge  of  wilful  error,  in  clear- 
ing Barbara  Napier  of  treason  against  the  king's 
person. f  This  most  irregular  trial  actually  took 
place,  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  the  king 
himself  sitting  as  judge;  but  the  proceedings  were 

*  113.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlcv, 
5th  May.  1591. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  128 ;  also  MS.  Letter,  Stato 
Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  Oth  May,  1691 ;  ibid., 
same  to  s»m«,  21st  May. 


cut  short  by  the  whole  of  the  accused  pleading 
guilty,  and  putting  themselves  in  the  king's  will." 
He  did  not,  however,  omit  the  opportunity  of 
making  them  an  oration,  in  which  he  descanted  on 
tho  alarming  prevalence  of  greot  crimes  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  in  par- 
ticular; and  attempted  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  encouraging  the  offenders  by  undue 
leniency.  "  I  must  advertise  you,"  he  said,  '*  what 
it  is  that  makes  great  crimes  to  be  so  rife  in  this 
country,  namely,  that  all  meu  set  themselves 
more  for  friend  than  for  justice  and  obedience  to 
the  laws.  This  corruption  here  bairns  suck  at 
the  pap;  and  let  a  man  commit  the  most  filthy 
crimes  that  can  be,  yet  his  friends  take  his  part, 
and  first  keep  him  from  apprehension,  and  after, 
by  fead  or  favour,  by  false  assize,  or  some  way 
or  other,  they  find  moyen  of  his  escape.  The 
experience  hereof  we  have  in  Niddry.  1  will  not 
speak  how  I  am  charged  with  this  fault  in  court 
and  choir,  from  prince  and  pulpit ;  yet  this  I  say, 
that  howsoever  matters  have  gone  against  my 
will,  I  am  innocent  of  all  injustice  in  these  be- 
half*. My  conscience  doth  set  me  clear,  as  did 
the  conscience  of  Samuel,  and  I  call  you  to  be 
judges  herein.  And  suppose  I  be  your  king,  yet 
I  submit  myself  to  the  accusations  of  you,  my 
subjects,  in  this  behalf ;  and  let  any  one  say  what 
I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have  thus  begun,  so  pur- 
pose I  to  go  forward  ;  not  because  I  am  James 
Stewart,  and  command  so  many  thousands  of  men, 
but  l>ecausc  God  hath  made  me  a  king  and  judge, 
to  judge  righteous  judgment. 

"  For  witchcraft,  which  is  a  tiling  grown  very 
common  among  us,  I  know  it  to  be  a  most  abo- 
minable sin  ;  and  I  have  been  occupied  these  three 
quarters  of  a  year  for  the  sifting  out  of  them  that 
are  guilty  herein.  We  are  taught  by  the  laws, 
both  of  God  and  man,  that  this  sin  is  most  odious, 
and,  by  God's  law,  punishable  by  death.  By  man's 
law,  it  is  called  maleficium  or  renejkium — on  ill 
deed  or  a  poisonablc  deed,  and  punishable  like- 
wise by  death.  Now,  if  it  bo  death  as  practised 
against  any  of  tho  people,  I  must  needs  think  it 
to  bo  (at  least)  the  like  if  it  bo  against  the  king. 
Not  that  I  fear  death;  for  I  thank  God  I  dare  in 
a  good  cause  abide  hazard.  •  •  •  •  As  for 
them  who  think  these  witchcrafts  to  be  but  fan- 
tasies, 1  remit  them  to  be  catechised  and  instructed 
in  these  most  evident  points.''  f 

But,  if  the  jury  were  guilty  of  error  in  acquitting 
Barbara  Napier,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  she  was 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  accordingly  she  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  on  the  Castlo  hill ;  but  after  tho 
stake  had  been  set,  "  with  barrels,  coals,  heather, 
and  powder,"  and  the  assembled  crowd  were  looking 
for  her  immediate  execution,  she  received  a  respite, 
on  the  plea  of  pregnancy,  set  up  by  some  of  her 
friends.  J   The  punishment,  in  her  case,  was  sub- 

•  Calderwood.  ill  tupra. 

f  MS.  Statu  Taper  Office  ;  the  inquest,  which  firat  went 
upon  Barbara  Sep.,  called  before  the  King  in  the  Tolbooih, 
7th  June,  1691 ;  Tytler,  vol.  is.  p.  65. 

J  Calderwixid.  vol  r.  p.  128. 
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sequontly  remitted ;  *  but,  in  the  meantime,  another 
unfortunate  creature,  named  Euphcmia  Makal- 
zeane,  was  put  to  death  for  the  same  offence,  f  and, 
aome  months  later,  Richard  Graham  suffered  death 
for  sorcery  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  X 

It  was  not  long  before  James  was  exposed  to 
dangers  from  another  quarter,  fully  as  formidable 
as  those  by  which  he  supposed  himself  threatened 
through  Satanic  agency.  Bothwcll,  whoso  fierce 
temper  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  against  him, 
and  which  he  imputed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
the  chancellor,  now  formed  the  daring  design  of 
suddenly  entering  the  palace,  and  surprising  and 
making  prisoners  both  him  and  tho  king.  Mait- 
land,  who  aimed  at  too  exclusive  a  place  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  master,  had  become 
odious  to  many  of  the  courtiers,  all  of  whom,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Lennox,  were  consequently 
easily  induced  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  which 
promised  to  issue  in  the  overthrow  of  that  minister ; 
and  Bothwell,  having  Collected  a  small  band  of  his 
desperate  followers,  it  was  resolved  that  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Bothwcll  and  his  party  repaired  to  the  palace, 
and  having  without  noise  obtained  entrance  by  a 
back  passage  that  led  through  the  stables  of  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  they  soon  found  themselves,  un- 
observed, in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace.  At 
that  moment,  when  neither  the  king  nor  the  chan- 
cellor had  the  least  suspicion  of  danger,  and  had 
taken  no  precautions  for  their  own  protection,  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  seize  and 
make  prisoners  of  both ;  but  fortunately  for  them 
this  result  was  prevented  by  the  incaution  and 
precipitancy  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of 
The  Raid  of  the  servants  of  James  Douglas  of 
tho  Abbey.  Spot  had,  a  few  days  before,  been 
apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  George  Hume  of  Spot,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Douglas,  and  had  been  confined  in  the 
palace,  preparatory  to  being  examined  by  torture. 
Anxious  for  their  release,  and  seeing  no  other 
means  of  effecting  it,  Douglas  had  been  induced  to 
join  Bothwell  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  eager  only 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  he  at  once 
proceeded  with  a  detachment  of  the  conspirators  to 
the  chamber  where  his  people  were  confined,  and 
began  to  batter  down  the  door  with  sledge-ham- 
mers. The  unusual  noiso  alarmed  the  whole  house- 
hold. Tho  king,  who  was  then  at  supper  in  the 
queen's  apartments,  rushed  precipitately  down  a 
back  stair  leading  to  one  of  the  turrets,  in  which 
he  took  refuge ;  the  chancellor,  who  happened  to 
be  then  in  the  palace,  shut  himself  up  with  a  few 
servants  in  his  own  chamber ;  and  the  attendants 
of  the  queen  barred  and  barricaded  the  door  of  her 
apartments.  Bothwell,  having  first  sent  a  party 
to  secure  the  chancellor,  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators  to  the  queen's  apartments,  with  the 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  128.  f  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.,  P.  148. 


intention  of  seizing  the  king,  whom  he  expected  to 
find  there ;  but  boing  unable  to  obtain  admission, 
he  became  furious  with  rage,  and  called  loudly  for 
fire  to  burn  the  door.  In  the  meantime,  the  chan- 
cellor and  his  attendants  were  courageously  de- 
fending themselves,  and  beating  back  their  assail- 
ants ;  while  Sir  James  Sandilands,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  having  been 
informed  of  his  majesty's  danger,  had  run  with 
all  speed  to  the  provost,  who  hastily  collected  a 
number  of  armed  citizons,  with  whom  he  entered 
the  palace  by  a  private  door  leading  to  the  chapd, 
and  compelled  Bothwell  and  his  followers  to  take 
to  flight."  The  greater  part,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  es- 
cape ;  but  nine  of  the  lower  order  were  captured, 
and,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  were  hanged 
next  morning  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.!  In  this 
daring  attempt,  sometimes  denominated  in  history 
the  "  Raid  of  the  Abbey,"  only  one  person  wai 
killed, — Shaw,  the  king's  equerry,  who  was  shot  by 
Bothwell  while  attempting  to  prevent  his  escape. 

The  effects  of  James's  lax  and  feeble  government 
were  every  day  bringing  him  fresh  disquietudes, 
and  plunging  the  country  more  deeply  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.  The  intrigues  of  the  popish  fac- 
tion continued  to  be  carried  on  with  undiminished 
and  indefatigable  zeal;  and  the  lawless  feuds 
that  prevailed  among  the  great  families  kept  the 
public  mind  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  rendered  per- 
sonal safety  everywhere  uncertain.  In  the  north 
tho  public  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  which  drew  into  its  vortex  many  of 
the  surrounding  proprietors,  and  involved  an  ex- 
tensive and  populous  district  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  desolation  and  bloodshed  of  civil  war. X  Nor 
could  the  royal  presence  save  even  the  court  itself 
from  continued  agitation  and  alarm,  arising  out 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
and  the  jealousy  and  exclusivenesa  of  the  chan- 
cellor. $ 

After  the  failure  of  the  Raid  of  the  Abbey, 
Bothwell  withdrew  to  the  north,  and  a  report 
having  arisen  that  he  had  gone  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  some  other  trea- 
sonable enterprise,  James  sent  Lord  Ochiltree  to 
invite  Moray  to  court,  probably  with  the  sincere 
intention,  or  at  all  events  with  the  avowed  object, 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Huntley.  Yielding  so  far  to  the  persuasion  of 
Ochiltree,  Moray  quitted  his  secure  retreat  in 
tho  north,  and  came  to  reside  with  his  mother, 
Lady  Doune,  at  her  castle  of  Dunnibrissle,  in 
Fifeshire;  but  a  second  rumour,  probably  origi- 
nating with  Huntley  himself,  accused  Moray  of 

•  M8.  Letter,  State  Paper  Offloe,  Roger  A*hton  to  Bowei, 
28th  December,  1691 ;  also  ibid.,  Bowes  to  Burxhley,  Jl«t 
December,  1591. 

+  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  141. 
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having  abetted  Bothwell  in  his  late  attempt,  and 
even  of  hating  been  seen  in  the  palace  on  the 
night  of  the  assault.  Huntley  eagerly  communi- 
cated this  fabulous  story  to  the  king,  and  urged 
him  so  importunately  for  permission  to  proceed 
against  the  traitor,  that,  though  James  well  knew 
Huntley  to  bo  the  mortal  enemy  of  Moray,  he  had 
the  imprudence  to  grant  him  a  commission  to  ap- 
prehend that  nobleman,  and  bring  him  to  trial. 
Armed  with  this  authority,  Huntley,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  assembled  a  party  of  his  followers  to 
the  number  of  forty  horse,  and  proceeded  by  the 
Queensferry  to  Dunnibri&sle,  where  ho  arrived 
about  midnight.  He  immediately  beset  the  house, 
and  called  on  tho  young  carl  to  surrender.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
his  deadly  foe,  Moray,  though  utterly  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  refused  to  obey,  and,  with  the  few 
retainers  whom  he  happened  to  have  about  him, 
lor  some  time  maintained  a  desperate  defence ;  but 
Huntley,  collecting  a  quantity  of  combustibles  from 
the  corn-stacks  in  the  neighbourhood,  set  fire  to 
the  house,  so  that  the  inmates  were  forced  to  come 
out,  to  escape  being  suffocated  or  burned  to  death. 
In  this  dreadful  situation,  Moray  consulted  with 
his  friend  Dunbar,  the  sheriff  of  Moray,  who,  being 
with  him  in  the  house,  shared  equally  in  the  danger ; 
and  such  was  the  devoted  affection  of  that  bravo 
man  that  he  generously  risked,  and,  as  the  event 
turned  out,  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  that  of 
his  friend.  His  plan,  which  he  immediately  put 
in  execution,  was  to  rush  out  first  amongst  tho 
assailant*,  so  that  while  they  were  occupied  in 
pursuing  him  or  putting  him  to  death,  Moray 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 
Murder  of  the  The  sheriff  had  no  sooner  emerged 
Earl  of  Moray,  from  the  burning  mansion  than  he 
fell  mortally  wounded,  but  Moray,  as  his  generous 
friend  anticipated,  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
through  his  enemies,  and,  eluding  their  pursuit, 
escaped  unhurt  to  the  sea-shore.  Here,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  of  night,  ho  might  have 
been  safe,  but  unfortunately  the  velvet  edge  of 
his  helmet  had  caught  fire  as  he  made  his  way 
through  the  flames ;  and  his  pursuers,  attracted 
by  the  light,  followed  him  down  amongst  the 
cUfls,  where  he  was  endeavouring  to  ensconce  him- 
self, and  put  him  to  death  with  savage  cruelty. 
It  is  said  that  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who,  seeing 
Huntley  keep  aloof,  fiercely  upbraided  him  with 
being  afraid  to  go  so  far  as  his  followers,  and  pro- 
testing with  an  oath  that  he  must  be  as  deeply 
implicated  as  they  were,  compelled  him  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse,  and  become  art  and  part  in 
the  transaction  by  stabbing  the  body  of  the  fallen 
man.  Having  thus  gratified  their  cruel  revenge, 
they  withdrew,  leaving  the  dead  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate earl  on  the  beach,  and  even  one  of  their 
own  party  lying  wounded  on  tho  ground  under 
the  walls  of  the  still  burning  castle.  Huntley, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted, or  feeling  secure  of  impunity  through  the 


timidity  or  favour  of  the  king,  quietly  retired  to 
an  inn  in  the  village  of  Inverkeithing,  where  he 
remained  for  tho  night,  and  in  tho  morning  he 
dispatched  Gordon  of  Buckie  to  inform  the  king 
of  what  had  been  done.* 

The  young  Earl  of  Moray,  who  had  thus  met 
with  a  cruel  and  untimely  death,  was  greatly 
endeared  to  tho  Presbyterian  party,  as  being  tho 
son-in-law  and  representative  of  the  great  regent 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  whose  memory  was  consequently  still 
fondly  cherished  by  the  people.  In  personal 
courage,  strength,  elegance  of  person,  and  manly 
beauty  of  countenance,  Moray  was  reckoned  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  any  man  of  his  day,  while  the 
many  amiable  qualities  of  his  mind  made  him 
beloved  by  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom. f 

Early  next  morning,  after  the  murder  of  Moray, 
James  went  to  enjoy  his  favourite  Commotion  in 
pastime  of  hunting,  in  the  neigh-    Edinburgh - 
bourhood  of  Wardie  and  Inver-  aea^  oM&ini; 
leith ;  and,  as  these  grounds  lio     accessory  to 
near  the  southern  shore  of  tho     lho  murder. 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  almost  opposite  to  Dunnibrissle, 
the  smoking  embers  of  that  ill-fated  mansion  must 
havo  been  distinctly  visible  to  the  king  and  his  at- 
tendants.   More  stress,  however,  has  probably  been 
laid  on  this  circumstance  than  it  deserves.    It  has 
been  made  tho  ground  of  an  accusation  against 
James,  of  the  most  heartless  indifference  to  the  deed 
of  blood,  if  not,  in  fact,  of  having  been  accessory 
to  its  perpetration.    But  as  James  was  in  the 
field  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  crime  had  not 
been  committed  until  long  past  midnight,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  intelligence  had 
not  yet  reached  him.    It  reached  the  capital, 
however,  and  was  universally  known  there  before 
his  return.    To  his  great  consternation,  he  found 
the  whole  city  in  commotion ;  loud  lamentations 
for  the  death  of  Moray  were  heard  on  every  side, 
mingled  with  accusations  against  himself  as  a 
participant  in  the  murder.    The  timid  mind  of 
James  became  terribly  alarmed,  and,  uncertain 
what  course  to  pursue,  he  at  first  sent  for  some 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  desired  them  to 
appease  the  multitudo  by  assuring  them  of  his 


•  Forty-three  years  afterward*,  when  advanced  to  ox 
old  age,  Gordon  testified  hU  contrition  for  the  murder  of 
Moray  on  a  very  remarkable  occasion,  living  one  of  the  inrv 
at  the  trial  of  Lord  Balmerino  fur  leasing-making,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  calculated  thnt  he  would  be  sure  to  vote 
against  the  accused,  he  disappointed  the  expectation*  of  all 
concerned  by  rising  up  as  soon  aa  tho  assise  was  closed,  and 
imploring  them  to  consider  well  what  they  wero  about 
betore  giving  an  unfavourable  verdict.  "  It  was  a  matter 
of  blood,"  he  said,  "  and  if  they  determined  to  »hed  it,  they 
might  feel  the  weight  of  it  as  long  as  they  lived.  He  had 
himself  been  drawn  in  to  shed  blood  in  his  youth ;  he  had 
obtained  the  kinjr'»  pardon  for  his  offence,  but  it  cost  him 
more  to  obtain  God's  grace;  it  had  given  him  many  sorrow 
ful  hours."  As  he  said  this,  the  tears  ran  over  his  face. 
Burnet  record*  that  the  speech  of  tho  old  man  struck  a 
damp  into  the  rest  of  the  assize,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
them  finding  Nalmurino  guilty.  (Chambers'  Scottish  Ballads, 
pp.  78,  79.) 

t  This  dismal  tragedy  is  commomoratcd  in  the  still 
well-known  and  popular  ballad  of  "  The  bourne  Earl  ef 
Moray." 
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innocence.  The  ministers,  however,  coolly  de- 
clined the  office,  and  replied,  that  the  best  way 
to  clear  himself  of  the  imputation  would  be  to 
bring  the  criminals  to  trial,  and  inrlict  on  them 
the  punishment  they  deserved.  Baffled  in  this 
attempt,  ho  had  recourse  to  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 
king,  that  he  had  no  more  concern  in  the  murder 
than  David  bad  in  the  slaughter  of  Abner,  who 
was  killed  by  Joab.  The  popular  indignation, 
however,  was  too  deep  to  bo  so  easily  assuaged. 
Facts,  and  vague  rumouni  and  surmises,  which, 
by  being  often  repeated,  were  believed  to  be  facts, 
were  combined  together,  and  appeared  to  form  a 
mass  of  direct  as  well  as  circumstantial  evidence 
quito  conclusive  of  the  king's  guilt.  No  steps 
had  as  yet  been  taken  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  justice ;  Huntley  sheltered  himself  under  the 
plea  of  a  royal  commission  for  what  he  had  done  j 
an  unusual  and  suspicious  familiarity  had  of  late 
arisen  between  Huntley  and  the  chancellor ;  the 
king  had  been  enraged  against  Moray,  believing 
him  to  have  been  an  accomplice  of  Bothwcll  in 
his  late  treasonable  attempt ;  it  was  said  that 
Ochiltree  had  been  prohibited  by  an  order  of  the 
chancellor,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  king, 
from  crossing  the  Firth  on  the  day  of  the  murder ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  whispered  that  the  king's 
jealousy  bad  been  excited  by  some  partiality  to 
Moray,  evinced  by  the  young  queen.  All  these 
circumstances  formed  a  mass  of  apparent  proof, 
which  was  regarded  by  many  as  quite  conclu- 
sive of  the  king's  guilt.  In  the  meantime  the 
excitement,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  plebeians 
of  the  capital,  was  rapidly  extending  through- 
out tho  kingdom,  and  drawing  within  its  influ- 
ence persons  of  the  highest  rank,  whoso  union 
soon  assumed  a  most  formidable  aspect.  Ochiltree, 
Lennox,  Athol),  and  many  other  friends  of  Moray, 
were  loud  and  incessant  in  their  demands  for 
justice;  and  Lord  Forbes,  getting  possession  of  the 
bloody  shirt  of  the  murdered  earl,  and  raising 
it  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  carried  it  through  the 
country,  and  called  on  his  retainers  to  revenge 
the  slaughter  of  his  friend.  Both  well,  ever  on 
the  alert,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  strengthen- 
ing himself  against  the  king,  by  joiuing  these 
noblemen  with  all  his  adherents;  while  the  Earl 
of  Atholl,  with  the  Lairds  of  Macintosh,  Grant, 
Lovat,  and  their  followers,  made  an  inroad  into 
Huntley's  territory,  carrying  slaughter  and  con- 
flagration wherever  they  went.  In  the  midst  of 
these  alarming  tumults,  Lady  Doune  arrived  at 
Leith,  bringing  with  her  the  dead  body  of  her 
son,  and  that  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  perished  in 
the  same  lawless  outrage.  These  she  publicly  ex- 
hibited in  Leith,  and  was  preparing  to  stimulate 
tho  indignation  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  by 
the  same  horrid  spectacle,  when  she  was  pre- 
vented by  an  order  from  the  king.  She  then 
caused  a  picture  of  the  mangled  body  to  be  made, 
asd  wrapping  it  in  a  fine  lawn  cloth,  sought 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  pre- 


sented it  before  him,  with  bitter  lamentations  and 
importunate  entreaties  for  justice.    While  the  king 
was  paralysed  with  horror  and  indecision,  she  pro- 
duced three  bullets  which  had  been  found  in  the 
body  of  her  son,  and  presenting  one  to  the  king, 
and  another  to  one  of  the  courtiers,  she  said,  "  I 
sail  not  part  with  this  till  it  be  bestowed  on 
him  who  hindereth  justice."  *   James  was  at  once 
too  partial  and  too  weak  to  punish  the  prin- 
cipal offender;  but  with  shocking  barbarity  he 
ordered  for  execution  Captain  Gordon,  whom 
Huntley  and  his  party  had  left  wounded  at  Dun- 
nibrisslc,  and  who  had  no  hand  in  the  perpetration 
of  the  murder,  together  with  a  footman  of  Hunt- 
ley's, who.  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  not  even 
present  when  the  crime  was  committed.   It  was 
vain  to  expect  that  these  acts  of  flagrant  injustice 
could  cither  satisfy  the  friends  of  Moray,  or  allay 
the  popular  ferment,  which,  increasing  every  doy, 
at  length  broke  out  into  open  and  undisguised 
insult,  so  that  James,  considering    himself  ia 
danger  while  he  remained  in  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  withdrew  with  his  council  to  Glasgow. 
In  these  perilous  circumstances  the  king's  deter- 
mination to  Bcreen  Huntley,  and  his  foolish  par- 
tiality for  that  disturber  of  Mb  kingdom,  remained 
unabated.    In  a  friendly  letter  which  James  wrote 
to  him  at  this  crisiB,  he  says,  "  Since  your  [fcsainp 
hercfra  I  have  been  in  such  danger  and  perril  of 
my  life,  as  since  I  was  borue  I  was  never  in  the 
like,  partlic  by  the  grudging  and  tumults  of  the 
people,  and  partlio  by  the  exclamation  of  tho 
ministrie  whereby  I  was  moved  to  dissemble.  Al- 
wiso  I  sail  remain  constant.     When  you  come 
heere,  come  not  by  the  ferreis,  and,  if  ye  doe,  ac- 
companie  yourself  as  yee  respect  your  own  pre- 
servation.   Yee  sail  write  to  the  principal  minis- 
ters that  are  heere,  for  thereby  their  anger  will  be 
greatly  pacified."  t 

With  a  view  to  restore  quiet,  and  stop  the  mouths 
of  tho  incessant  clamourers  for  justice,  it  was  at 
last  resolved  to  make  a  show  of  proceeding  against 
Huntley.  Hp  was  accordingly  summoned  to  sur- 
render and  stand  his  trial  5  and  having  received 
from  the  king  a  secret  assurance  of  safety,  he  st 
once  obeyed,  and,  on  tho  10th  of  March,  entered 
himself  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Blackness.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  surround  himself  with  such 
a  retinue  of  his  followers  that  he  became,  for  tho 
time,  virtually  master  of  the  place ;  and  no  sooner 
was  public  tranquillity  in  some  degree  restored 
than  he  was  released,  on  finding  security  to  the 
amount  of  £20,000  to  re  enter  and  stand  his  trial 
when  he  should  be  required.  \  No  trial,  however, 
had  ever  been  contemplated,  and  none  ever  took 
place ;  and  this  mockery  of  justice  was  terminated 
by  his  obtaining  the  king's  pardon, §  and  receiv- 
ing permission  to  return  to  court. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  now  broke  out 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  was  directed  not  only 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  v.  p.  143.  t  B»fl->  P-  1<6' 

t  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

}  HUtone  of  James  the  Scxt,  p.  248. 
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against  the  king,  bat  against  the  chancellor,  who 
was  believed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  a  party 
to  the  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Moray }  and 
such  a  storm  was  raised  against  him,  that  that 
able  minister,  no  longer  capable  of  guiding  the 
helm  of  the  State,  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
office.*  Disappointed  and  mortified  at  the  denial 
of  justice,  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  son,  and  burning  with  indignation  against 
his  murderers,  Lady  Doune  took  ill  and  died, 
leering  a  mother's  malediction  on  the  head  of  the 
king,  t 

The  loss  of  his  ablest  counsellor,  at  a  time  of 
Embarrass-  ouch  complicated  difficulties,  was 
went  of  the  severely  felt  by  the  king,  who  found 
Maitland's  place  but  inadequately 
sspplied  by  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  and  the 
Prior  of  Blantyre,  by  whom  the  court  was  now 
guided.  I  His  position  at  this  moment  was  one  of 
u  a  usual  embarrassment,  and  to  escape  from  it  de- 
manded a  wiser  head  and  a  more  vigorous  hand 
than  James  had  hitherto  displayed.  The  great 
body  of  his  subjects  were  refractory  mid  discon- 
tented ;  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  of  the  law 
was  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  higher  barons,  tho  majority  of  whom 
had  grown  insolent  and  rebellious  beyond  endur- 
ance, and  had  now  leagued  themselves  with  his 
fierce  and  turbulent  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  recently  been  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
Klizabetb,  who  had  so  lately  professed  such  cor- 
dial friendship,  had  grown  cold  and  reserved, 
aud  had  even  shown  herself  favourably  disposed 
to  Bothwell,  who  was  now  engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  minibters ;  while,  to  crow  u  all, 
the  king's  favour  for  tho  papist  Huntley  had  in 
great  measure  alienated  from  him  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  It  was  to 
this  popular  and  influential  body,  however,  that 
he  now  turned  as  his  last  resource ;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  regain  their  favour,  he  was  induced  to 
make  concessions  utterly  repugnant  to  his  incli- 
nation, but  which,  as  ratified  by  a  parliament  held 
at  this  time,  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 
"  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk."  By  a  decree 
now  passed,  the  obnoxious  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  1681  were  rescinded,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  solemnly  recognised,  the  order 
of  bishops  abolished,  and  the  independent  action  of 
the  church  courts  secured.  § 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  all  his  adherents  wore 
attainted  by  this  parliament;  and  perhaps  few 
better  proofs  can  be  given  of  tho  contemptible  im- 
becility of  the  executive  government  of  Scotland 
at  this  period  than  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
repeated  attempts  bad  been  made  to  seize  and 
punish  him  by  parties  headed  by  the  king  in 
that  insolent  traitor  was  still  able  to 


•  Moyje'i  Memoirs,  p.  97 ;  MS.  Letter,  Stste  Psper  Office, 
Bowes  to  Uurghley,  December,  159*2  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
p.  61. 

t  Cnldcrwood,  vol.  r.  p.  119,  t  Ibid. 

J  lUberUon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208  ;  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1SJ.  l»J. 
vol..  II 


remain  at  large,  and  from  time  to  t^me  to  renew 
his  treasonable  attempts  against  the  liberty  or  life 
of  his  sovereign.  Shortly  after  the  rising  of  par- 
liament, James  had  retired  to  his  favourite  palace 
of  Falkland,  and  while  residing  there  with  hia 
courtiers  in  peaceful  seclusion,  Bothwell  was 
busily  engaged  in  a  fresh  intrigue  for  the  seizure 
of  his  person.  Several  of  the  courtiers,  who  were 
parties  to  this  conspiracy,  had  engaged  to  open  the 
gates  to  admit  the  conspirators  on  their  arrival ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  Johnstons,  and  some 
others,  had  agreed  to  assist  Bothwell,  in  the  event 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  rallying  for  the 
protection  or  release  of  the  king.  Meanwhile, 
Bothwell,  having  raised  a  party  of  his  followers  on 
the  Borders,  advanced  towards  Falkland  during  tho 
night,  and  would  most  probably  have  succeeded  in 
his  object,  had  he  not  been  defeated  through  the 
vigilance  and  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  hav- 
ing obtained  information  of  Bothwell 's  movements, 
dispatched  a  confidential  messenger  to  apprise  the 
king  of  his  danger.  The  courtiers,  however,  who 
were  in  the  plot  persuaded  James  to  treat  the 
warning  with  contempt,  and  insulted  and  derided 
the  messenger.  Irritated  by  such  an  ungrateful 
requital  of  his  loyal  services,  the  mau  withdrew ; 
but  as  he  was  journeying  homeward,  he  encoun- 
tered Bothwell  and  his  party  among  the  Lomond 
hills.  True  to  his  trust,  notwithstanding  the  rudo 
repulse  he  had  met  with,  he  joined  the  band,  as  if  ho 
had  been  one  of  their  number,  and  returned  with 
them  towards  Falkland.  As  ho  approached  tho 
palace,  however,  ho  slipped  from  their  ranks,  and, 
hastening  forward,  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
them.  Having  obtained  entrance,  ho  locked  tho 
gates  behind  him,  and  loudly  entreated  the  king  to 
lake  refuge  in  tho  tower,  and  the  courtiers  to  arm 
in  his  defence.  At  that  moment  the  cry  of  "  Both- 
well  !  Bothwell ! "  raised  by  the  as-  -fay  of  Fau\- 
sailants,  met  the  ears  of  the  king,  land, 
who,  now  convinced  of  the  reality  of  his  danger, 
hastily  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  his 
armed  attendants,  aud  shut  himself  up  with  them 
in  the  tower,  as  he  had  beeu  directed.  The  con- 
spirators within,  finding  that  the  plot  had  been 
discovered,  did  not  interfere;  while  Bothwell  aud 
his  minions  without,  being  unable  to  obtain  ad- 
mission as  they  had  expected,  directed  a  steady 
fire  into  every  opening  of  tho  tower  through  which 
they  thought  their  missiles  had  a  chance  of  taking 
effect.  This  was  warmly  returned  by  the  party 
within  ;  but  after  some  time,  Bothwell,  despairing 
of  success,  drew  off  his  men  and  retired  towards 
the  Lomond  hills,  where,  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  a  march  of  two  days  and  two  nights  without 
either  rest  or  food,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
repose  until  the  dawn.  Early  in  the  morning 
Bothwell,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  and  pur- 
sued by  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
seized  on  all  tho  horses  in  the  royal  stables,  the 
town,  and  the  park,  and  hastily  commenced  his 
retreat  by  Stirling,  intending  to  lead  back  his 
followers  to  the  Borders.    In  the  course  of  that 
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day,  tbo  news  of  tho  assault  on  the  palace  spread 
fur  and  wide,  and  brought  to  the  king's  aid  bands 
of  armed  men  from  all  parts  of  tho  surrounding 
country;  and  with  such  alacrity  was  this  loyal 
service  performed,  that  before  night  tho  king  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  With 
these  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  tho  fugitives ;  but  un- 
certain what  direction  they  had  taken,  and  perhaps 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter  with  these  fierce 
and  hardy  desperadoes,  James  conducted  his  troops 
by  Queensferry  to  Edinburgh.  Next  day  Sir 
James  Saudi  lands  brought  to  tho  king  nine  or  ten 
of  Dothwclls  followers,  who,  having  straggled 
from  their  party,  had  been  seized  on  Calder 
muir,  where  they  had  fallen  asleep  through  ex- 
haustion. Of  these,  five  were  hanged  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial."  After  such  an  out- 
rageous act  of  treason,  Bothwell  did  not  consider 
himself  sain  until  he  took  refuge  in  England ;  while 
the  courtiers  who  had  been  parties  to  the  con- 
spiracy, were  not  only  pardoned  but  received  into 
favour.  Only  ono  of  these,  Lord  Spcnce,  was 
subjected  even  to  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  was 
immediately  afterwards  restored  to  his  office. 
Another,  Wemyss,  Younger  of  Logie,  was  for  a 
short  time  confined  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  j 
but  one  of  tho  queen's  maids  of  honour,  having 
found  means  to  deceive  his  guard,  let  him  down 
by  a  cord  from  the  window,  so  that  he  made  his 
escape.  When  the  circumstance  became  known, 
it  occasioned  such  merriment  in  the  court,  that 
James,  with  characteristic  facility,  abandoned  all 
thought  of  treating  the  matter  seriously.  The 
young  lady  was  forthwith  married  to  her  lover, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  station  at 
court,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed- 
chain  ber.f 

About  this  time  tho  notorious  Captain  James 
It -turn  of  Cap-   Stewart,  who  had  been  so  long  se- 
tain  J;tme»     eluded  from  public  life,  once  more, 

^Trt  *°     Mkc  a  bird  °f  evil  °m0n'  emer^cd 
from  his  obscurity,  and,  at  the 

desire  of  the  king,  made  his  appearance  at  court  $ 
He  had  come  to  Edinburgh  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preferring  certain  accusations  against  the 
chancellor  and  Lord  Hamilton,  as  he  had  previously 
done  against  the  Earl  of  Morton  ;§  but  his  real 
object  Beems  to  have  been  to  scramble,  if  possible, 
once  more  into  the  high  office  of  chancellor,  which 
had  been  left  vacant  by  the  compulsory  retirement 
of  Maitland.  His  reception  was  such  as  at  once 
to  flatter  these  ambitious  hopes,  and  to  alarm  the 
feurs  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his  king. 
In  anticipation  of  a  storm  being  raised  against 
him  by  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  had  bo  much 
cause,  to  dread  his  reaccession  to  power,  Stewart 
artfully  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Church,  by  applying  to  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, offering  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  his 

•  C«ldf!rvrofKl.  Vol.  v.  p.  168. 

t  Aikrrv.ni,  vol,  iii.  p.  18* ;  Historic  of  Kin?  .Tame*  tlic 
Sext.  Th«  old  ballad,  called  tho  "  Laird  of  Logic,"  in 
i'juiid<'d  on  this  incident. 

I  Callerwood,  voL  V.  p.  186.  I  Ibid. 


previous  offences ;  but  the  reception  he  met  with 
convinced  him  that  ho  had  no  support  to  expect 
from  that  quarter.  They  told  him,  that  for  aught 
they  yet  saw  they  could  have  no  opinion  of  him 
but  evil,  and  that  it  would  not  be  words,  bat 
good  deeds,  that  would  change  their  minds.  At 
tho  same  time,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  then- 
number  to  the  king,  with  instructions  solemnly  to 
warn  him  against  showing  Stewart  any  counte- 
nance or  favour,  and  to  protest  that  if  he  were 
again  invested  with  any  office  of  trust  or  authority, 
the  Church  would  hold  itself  guiltless  of  any  evil 
that  might  follow.  The  displeasure  evinced  by 
the  king  at  this  interference,  and  still  more  at  the 
freedom  with  which  some  of  the  ministers  de- 
claimed against  Stewart  from  the  pulpit,  plainly 
showed  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  heinous 
crimes  of  whioh  Stewart  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
many  miseries  he  had  formerly  brought  on  the 
country,  James  still  retained  an  affection  for  him, 
and  would  willingly,  if  he  durst,  have  again  raised 
him  to  power.  But  these  were  not  times  to  hazard 
such  a  perilous  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
James  yielded  to  a  necessity  which  he  could  not 
avert,  and  Stewart  withdrew  from  court  never 
more  to  return.*  Not  long  after  this,  he  fe  l  a 
sacrifice  to  the  revenge  of  James  Douglas,  of  Park- 
head,  who  had  never  forgiven  him  for  having  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Morton. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the  public  mind, 
so  long  agitated  by  plots  and  trea-  Intrigue*  of 
sons,  was  stirred  to  its  depth  by  the  Bomuh 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  of  hcXioa- 
a  more  formidable  character  than  any- that  had 
during  this  reign  alarmed  the  country.  The  seal, 
activity,  and  hopes  of  the  popish  faction,  not- 
withstanding the  blow  it  had  sustained  four  yean 
before  in  the  overthrow  of  tho  great  8panish 
enterprise,  were  still  kept  alive  through  the 
agency  of  seminary  priests  and  other  foreign 
emissaries  with  whom  the  country  was  infested ; 
and  indefinite  apprehensions  of  impending  danger, 
combined  with  vague  rumours  of  plots  and  inva- 
sions, kept  tho  minds  of  men  in  continual  dis- 
quietude, and  almost  prepared  them  for  the 
sudden  development  of  some  dark  schemo  for 
overturning  the  Protestant  establishment  and  sub- 
verting the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
country.  Tho  ministers  of  the  Kirk  deeply  par- 
ticipated in  these  gloomy  sentiments,  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  tho  movements  of  their  enemies,  and 
wcro  unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  penetrate 
their  dark  designs.  At  a  meeting  which  they  held 
at  Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  November,  on 
bringing  together  the  results  of  their  individual 
investigations,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy.  They  after- 
wards sent  a  deputation  to  lay  the  result  of  their 
conference  before  the  king,  who  fully  concurred 
in  their  opinion,  and  approved  of  certain  precau- 
•  Calderwcod,  vol.  v.  p.  190. 
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tionary  measures  which  they  had  suggested  for 
meeting  the  emergency. 

The  ministers  wore  much  assisted  in  their  in- 
vestigations by  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the  resident 
English  ambassador,  whose  skill  in  detecting  con- 
spiracies has  rarely  been  equalled;  but  after  all, 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  now  ripe  for  execution 
was  effected  through  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  one  of  their  own  body.     Mr.  Andrew  Knox, 
minister  at  Paisley,  having  received  information 
that  George  Kerr,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a  Roman 
CuthoLic  and  brother  of  the  Abbot  of  Xewbot  tic,  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Spain  on  a  secret  mission,  car- 
rying with  him  important  letters,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  setting  out  to  intercept  the  suspicious 
fugitive.    Accompanied  by  a  body  of  armed  men 
famished  by  Lord  Ross,  he  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow, whither  he  had  ascertained  Kerr  had  gone 
on  his  way  to  the  coast;  but  not  finding  him 
there,  he  sailed  with  his  party  to  the  island  of 
Cumbray,  where  he  found  tho  object  of  his  search 
already  on  board  the  vessel  that  was  to  convey 
him  to  Spain.   On  a  search  being  made,  tho  letters 
were  discovered  and  seixed,  and  Kerr  was  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.    He  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  the  council,  and  on  his 
papers  being  examined,  there  were  found  letters 
from  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  in  Scotland, 
together  with  blank  sheets  having  at  tho  bottom 
the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley, 
Errol,  and  Angus,  the  Lairds  of  Auchindown, 
Fintry,  and  others  of  the  popish  faction.*  Kerr, 
at  first,  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  dis- 
closure ;  but  having  by  command  of  tho  king  been 
put  to  the  torture,  t  he  confessed  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. It  appears  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  to 
land  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by 
tie  Roman  Catholic  lords  with  all  the  forces  they 
could  muster;  that  fifteen  thousand  of  these  were 
to  march  across  the  Border ;  while  the  remainder, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Romish  faction, 
were  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  -the  Protestant 
Church,  or  at  least  to  secure  the  utmost  tolera- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  religion-    The  blank  sheets, 
Conspiracy  of   in  allusion  to  which  the  conspi- 
lhVi  ^P3"""11   rac7  r«*iv«>d  the  name  of  "  the 
Blanks."      gpanj^h  Blanks,"  wero  to  have 
been  filled  up  afterwards  by  William  Crichton,  a 
Jesuit,  X  according  to  instructions  with  which  Kerr 
was  charged,  and  then  to  be  delivered  to  tho  King 
of  Spain.  $ 

The  excitement  and  alarm  occasioned  by  these 
disclosures,  particularly  in  the  capital,  and  among 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  were  almost  unpre- 
cedented ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  citizens,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  ministers,  turned  out 

p.  192. 
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armed  to  assist  the  magistrates,  if  necessary,  in 
placing  tho  otic  riders  in  secure  custody  in  the  Tol- 
booth.*  The  king  was  then  at  Alloa,  enjoying 
tho  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  been  recently  married  to  the  sister  of  the 
Hake  of  Lei. n ox,  and  tho  privy  council  and 
ministers,  satisfied  <<f  the  reality  of  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  which  hud  just  been  brought  to  light, 
dispatched  Sir  John  Cunniehael  and  Sir  Georgo 
Home  to  request  his  majesty's  immediate  return  to 
the  capital.  In  the  meantime  An^us,  who  had  not 
heard  of  Kerr's  arrest,  having  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh from  an  expedition  to  tho  north,  was,  at 
tho  command  of  the  council,  apprehended  by  the 
magistrates,  and  lodged  in  the  castle.f  Graham 
of  Fintry,  another  of  the  conspirators,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  a  few  days  afterwards;  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued  commanding  all  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  excommunicated  persons,  to 
quit  the  city  within  three  hours,  under  pain  of 
death. t 

On  the  king's  return  he  expressed  strong  dis- 
pleasure at  these  prompt  and  decided  measures, 
and  censured  particularly  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, whom  ho  accused  of  unwarrantable  pre- 
sumption and  direct  encroachment  on  the  royal 
prerogative  in  having,  without  his  express  autho- 
rity, imprisoned  a  nobleman  of  such  high  rank 
as  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  executing  an  important  trust  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country. 

A  meeting  was  now  convened,  consisting  of  somo 
of  tho  Protestant  nobility  and  gt  tllj.„n 
gentry,  together  with  the  minis-  reiruniini;  it  by 
ters,  to  consider  w-liat  measures  thu  km;  and 
should  be  proposed  at  the  next  p<^,]''<-'- 
meeting  of  parliament  for  the  security  of  tho 
Church  and  the  country  at  this  alarming  crisis; 
when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  trial,  and  to  punish  with  tho 
utmost  severity  of  tho  law,  all  persons  of  whatever 
rank  proved  to  be  implicated  in  the  conspiracy; 
that  with  respect  to  such  of  the  conspirators  as 
were  still  at  large,  every  exertion  should  be  made 
to  apprehend  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  their 
eluding  pursuit,  that  they  should  bo  declared 
traitors  and  forfeited.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  lay  the  result  of  their  deliberations  before 
the  king,  who  at  first  chid  them  sharply  for  having 
presumed  to  hold  such  a  meeting  without  awaiting 
his  summons;  but  afterwards,  becoming  more  cool, 
excused  their  precipitancy  in  consideration  of  Uieir 
good  intention,  and  the  extent  and  imminency  of 
the  peril  they  sought  to  avert.  He  promised  that 
the  trials  should  be  immediately  proceeded  with  ; 
and  declared  tho  crimes  to  be  of  such  magnitude 
that  he  could  not  pardon  them  even  if  he  would. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
trial,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  upon  them  as 

•  Calderwnod,  vol.  v.  p.  193.  f  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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to  render  them  an  example  to  all  posterity;  and 
ho  called  on  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  to  be  ready 
with  arms  in  their  hands  to  support  him  when 
required,  in  pursuing  the  most  vigorous  measures 
for  restoring  the  tranquillity  and  securing  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom. 

Trusting  to  the  king's  sincerity,  the  assembled 
Muster  of  thn  barons  and  gentlemen  made  offer 
whole  fone  of  (o  raise  a  guard  of  three  thousand 
tho  kingdutn.    ]lorsc  „n(|  ono  hundred  foot  for 

tho  protection  of  the  royal  person,  and  to  main- 
tain them  at  their  own  expense  so  long  as  might 
bo  deemed  necessary  j  and  this  offer  having  been 
accepted,  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was 
commanded  to  meet  the  king  at  Aberdeen,  on  the 
Uoth  of  February,  in  order  to  proceed  against  the 
traitors,  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Auehindown,  if  they 
should  fail  to  deliver  themselves  up,  as  they  had 
been  previously  charged  to  do,  by  the  5th  of  the 
same  month. 

There  is  reason  to  believo  that  with  all  this 
appearance  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  James,  he  was,  at 
heart,  utterly  averse  to  the  task  ho  had  imposed 
on  himself,  and  had  no  serious  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  traitors  farther  than  ho  should 
feel  absolutely  compelled  to  do  in  deference  to 
public  opinion.  Suspicions  of  his  sincerity  were 
from  tho  first  generally  entertained  by  the  better 
informed  and  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  were  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed, 
by  the  escape  of  Angus,  who,  breaking  loose  from 
his  confinement  in  tho  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  fled 
to  the  north,  and  joined  his  friends,  Huntley  and 
Errol.  That  Angus  could  have  performed  this 
feat  without  tho  connivance  of  his  keepers  was 
scarcely  possible  ;  and  that  they  had  acted  under 
secret  orders  from  tho  king,  was  regarded  as  all  but 
certain.  But  James  had  a  hidden  motive  for  affect- 
ing a  determination  to  proceed  vigorously  against 
the  popish  ends.  He  was  politic  enough  to  see, 
in  tho  present  crisis,  an  opportunity  of  crushing 
his  enemy  Bothwell  at  once  and  for  ever.  This 
traitorous  nobleman  had  been  emboldened  in  his 
daring  attempts  against  tho  king's  person,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  secret 
encouragement  of  the  English  queen,  who  still 
clung  to  her  abominable  policy  of  fomenting  party 
discord  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  now  loud  in 
their  demands  for  the  punishment  of  the  Romish 
conspirators ;  and  James  well  knew  that  the  alarm  of 
Elizabeth  at  the  discovery  of  tho  "  Spanish  Blanks" 
would  bo  immediately  followed  by  urgent  solicita- 
tions to  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  promptitude  and  rigour.  He  was  determined 
to  make  his  compliance  tho  price  of  the  co-operation 
of  both  parties  in  the  destruction  of  Bothwell ;  and 
to  this  condition  tho  ministers  and  Protestant  barons 
readily  consented.  Thus  fortified,  he  was  now  in  a 
position  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  his  haughty 
and  intriguing  sister,  and  freely  and  firmly  ;o  re- 
monstrate against  her  unjust  and  crooked  policy, 
of  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  had  only  recently 


become  aware.  He  now  knew  that  Bowes  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  all  Bothwell's  trea- 
sonable designs,  and  had  secretly  encouraged  them ; 
that  Elizabeth,  though  she  was  too  cunning  openly 
to  commit  herself,  connived  at  the  countenance 
shown  to  Bothwell  in  England,  and  at  the  par- 
ticipation of  her  ministers  in  his  intrigues ;  that 
Mr.  Lock,  an  agent  of  Burghley,  had  actually  been 
sent  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  faction,  in  conjunction  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  and  the  Protestant  barons,  for  the  restoration 
of  Bothwoll,  and  that,  but  for  tho  discovery  of  tho 
Spanish  conspiracy,  their  machinations  would  ero 
this  have  developed  themselves  in  fresh  acts  of 
violence.* 

Bowes,  who  was  little  aware  of  the  king's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  these  circumstecccs, 
was  now  admitted  to  an  audience,  when  he  en- 
countered a  storm  such  as  ho  had  never  before 
witnessed  in  the  Scottish  court  Tho  king  was  in 
a  violent  passion,  which  must  have  forcibly  re- 
minded the  ambassador  of  some  of  the  appalling 
paroxysms  of  his  own  mistress.  He  declared  that 
the  Queen  of  England  had  injured  and  dishonoured 
him  by  giving  countenance  to  Bothwell,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  a  manifest  traitor  and  rebel ;  that 
she  had  suffered  her  subjects  to  harbour  and  pro- 
tect him,  and  that  they  pleaded  her  authority  for 
so  doing.  If  such  were  the  case,  he  said,  he  could 
look  on  it  in  no  other  light  than  an  insult  to  his 
authority,  and  a  studied  indignity.  He  added 
that  he  should  make  strict  investigation  into  the 
matter,  and  should  these  allegations  prove  to  be 
correct,  there  was  an  end  to  his  amity  with  the 
Queen  of  England  and  all  her  subjects.  This  out- 
burst took  Bowes  completely  by  surprise,  bnt  he 
found  all  his  efforts  to  allay  it,  by  solemnly  assur- 
ing the  king  of  Elizabeth's  innocence,  for  the  time 
unavailing. t  A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  Eli- 
zabeth dispatched  a  letter  to  James,  written  entirely 
with  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  adopted  that 
artful  tono  of  conciliation  and  kindness  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  assume  when  it  suited  her  pur- 
pose ;  and  at  the  same  time  tendered  him  so  many 
judicious  advices,  that  the  wrath  of  the  young 
monarch  was  speedily  appeased,  and  he  signified  to 
the  ambassador  his  readiness  to  proceed  against  the 
popish  lords.  In  the  event,  however,  he  added,  of 
their  refusing  to  deliver  themselves  up,  as  they  had 
been  charged  to  do,  he  should  be  obliged  to  lead 
an  army  against  them  and  their  feudal  retainers — 
a  proceeding  which  in  the  present  impoverished 
condition  of  his  exchequer  he  should  have  much 
difficulty  in  adopting ;  and  he  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  the  ambassador  that,  instead 
of  ££000  a  year  which  Elizabeth  had  promised 
him,  he  was  in  receipt  only  of  throe.  {  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  send  to  her  Sir  Robert  Melvil, 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghler, 
27th  December,  1592. 
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or  some  other  confidential  minuter,  who  would 
enter  more  minutely  into  such  matters.* 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth,  impatient  of  delay, 
sent  Lord  Burgh  to  the  Scottish  court,  with  in- 
structione  to  urge  on  the  prosecution  of  the  con- 
spirators by  every  means  in  his  power.    As  had 
been  anticipated,  Huntley  and  his  associates, 
instead  of  surrendering  to  stand  their  trial,  took 
refuge  within  their  castles  in  the  midst  of  their 
northern  fastnesses ;  and  the  king,  considering  his 
own  honour  and  authority  now  nearly  concerned, 
resolved  to  march  against  them  and  reduce  them, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  obedience.    In  order,  however, 
to  give  proof  of  his  sincerity,  and  thus  appease  the 
popular  clamour  which  still  prevailed,  before  set- 
ting out  on  his  expedition  he  ordered  Graham  of 
Fiutry  to  be  brought  to  trial,  who,  being  unprotected 
by  any  formidable  family  influence,  was  convicted 
of  treason  by  an  assize  of  barons  and  burgesses, 
and  forthwith  hi  headed  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh.!    This  severity  towards  one  of  tho 
subordinate  agents  of  the  conspirators,  was  so  far 
from  producing  a  conviction  of  James's  sincerity, 
that  on  the  very  night  of  the  execution  a  placard 
was  publicly  exhibited  in  the  city,  warning  the 
inhabitants  against  being  deceived  by  this  appa- 
rent zeal,  and  asserting  that  the  preparations  now 
in  progress  would  end  in  nothing,  and  had  never 
been  seriously  intended  to  have  any  other  result.} 
Having  requested  public  prayers  to  be  offered 
Expedition     °P  for  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
ttr;,i»sttLe     tion,  and  appointed  the  Karl  of 
y'1  Morton  to  bo  lieutenant-general  of 

the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  James  set  out  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  on  the  17th  of  February, 
and  marched  to  Stirling.  §  On  the  same  day  An- 
gus was  summoned,  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  under  pain  of  being  put  to  the 
horn.  ||  From  Stirling  James  proceeded  to  Perth, 
from  Perth  to  Dundee,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen.^] 
On  hearing  of  his  arrival  there,  Huntley  and  his 
fellow-conspirators  quitted  their  strongholds,  and 
fled  to  tho  mountains,  leaving  their  wives  with 
instructions  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  present  him  with  the  keys  of  their 
castles  in  token  of  surrender.  James  treated  the 
ladies  with  courtesy,  placed  garrisons  in  the  castles, 
and  appointed  the  Earl  of  Atboll — who  had  joined 
him  with  twelve  hundred  foot  and  nine  hundred 
horse — his  lieutenant-general  beyond  the  Spey,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  northern  districts  of  the 


country  from  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  tho 
fugitive  lords.**  He  further  compelled  their  vassals, 
together  with  the  barons  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
to  subscribe  a  bond  professing  their  loyalty  to  him, 
and  their  adherence  to  the  Protest  ant  faith. ft 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowe«  to  BurghW, 
27th  January,  1592-3;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  73. 

T  CaJderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  224.  J  Ibid. 

i  Ibid.  It  Ibid.,  p.  231.  f  Ibid. 
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These  measures  were  followed  up  by  the  forfeiture 
of  tho  popish  lords,  and  tho  seizure  of  their 
lands  by  tho  crown  ;  but  this  severe  penalty  was 
inflicted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  remark 
of  Lord  Burgh  in  a  letter  to  Burghley,  that 
the  king  only  "  dissembled  a  confiscation,"  and 
meant  ultimately  to  leave  the  power  of  the  rebels 
undiminished.*  The  Countess  of  Huntley,  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  was  permitted  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  principal  castle  and  estate  belonging 
to  her  husband,  while  Atholl  was  appointed  to  hold 
the  rest  as  factor  for  the  crown.  The  Earl  Marischal, 
father-in-law  to  Enrol,  purchased  the  forfeited 
estates  of  that  nobleman ;  while  his  mother  retained, 
as  her  jointure,  his  house  of  Logic- Almond,  and 
Atholl,  his  brother-in-law,  becuinc  factor  for  his 
other  heritable  properties.  On  tho  other  hand, 
Angus,  whom  the  king  had  little  motive  cither  of 
fear  or  favour  to  spare,  was  deprived  of  all  his 
castles  and  estates,  which  were  delivered  over  into 
the  bands  of  strangers. 

Having  finished  his  expedition,  James  returned 
to  his  capital  on  the  13th  of  March.  Suspicion*  of 
The  result  continued  all  the  popular  tl"-  km*  * 
suspicions  of  the  king's  insincerity  ;  •""  "it) . 
and  so  entirely  had  ho  forfeited  the  confidence  even 
of  his  own  council,  that  they  passed  an  act  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  from  interceding  w  ith  him  in 
favour  of  the  three  earls,  and  even  administered 
an  oath  to  his  domestic  attendants  to  the  same' 
effect.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Lord  Burgh, 
the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth,  was  admitted  to  an 
audience.  He  was  charged  by  his  mistress  to  con- 
gratulate the  king  on  the  fortunate  discovery  of  tho 
Spanish  plot ;  to  oiler  her  assistance  in  pursuing  tho 
rebel  lords,  and  bringing  them  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment ;  to  express  her  surprise  and  regret  at  his 
former  remissness,  and  to  urge  him  to  make  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  apprehend  the  fugitive:;, 
or,  if  that  were  found  impracticable,  at  least  to  con- 
fiscate their  estates,  and  thus  at  once  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  again  disturbing  the  peace  or  endan- 
gering tho  safety,  of  the  country,  and  strengthen 
his  own  hands  by  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  James  expressed  his  gratitude  to  tho 
queen  for  her  friendly  communication,  and  assured 
the  ambassador  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
prosecute  and  punish  with  the  utmost  severity  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  tho  plot;  but,  at  the 
name  time,  entreated  her  majesty  to  rcco.lcet  that 
he  had  many  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
would  requite  liberal  support,  both  in  men  and 
money.  He  added,  that  her  majesty's  own  in- 
terest was  here  closely  concerned,  as  much  greater 
danger  would  arise  to  her  dominions  from  the 
landing  of  a  Spanish  army  in  Scotland  than  in 
cither  France  or  the  Low  Countries,  both  of  which 
she  had  liberally  subsidized.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  audience,  Burgh,  in  accordance  with  his  secret 
instructions,  artfully  contrived  to  insinuate  a  plea 
in  favour  of  Bothwell ;  but,  on  this  point,  the  king 

•  MS.  Letter.  8tate  Taper  Office,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghley, 
5th  March,  1592-3;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  76. 
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peroraptorilr  refused  to  make  any  concession. 
"Bothwcll,"  he  said,  "that  rile  traitor,  whose 
offences  against  me  are  unpardonable,  and  such  as, 
for  example's  sake,  should  make  him  to  be  abhorred 
by  all  sovereign  princes,  is  harboured  in  England. 
Let  my  sister  expel  him,  or  deliver  him  up,  as  she 
tenders  her  own  honour  and  my  contentment. 
Should  he  henceforth  be  comforted  or  concealed  in 
her  dominions,  I  must  roundly  assure  her,  not  only 
that  our  amity  is  at  an  end,  but  that  I  shall  be 
enforced  to  join  in  friendship  with  her  greatest 
enemies  for  my  own  safety."  * 

The  ambassador  was  well  aware  that  Elizabeth's 
insidious  policy  had  given  just  cause  of  complaint 
to  the  Scottish  king.  In  obedience  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  his  court,  he  was  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  strengthening  Bothwell's  faction,  and 
encouraging  him  to  a  renewed  attempt  against  the 
person  of  his  sovereign  ;  while  the  lord  high  trea- 
surer, Hurghley,  was  corresponding  with  that 
nobleman,  and  had  even  advised  him  to  write 
directly,  though  with  caution  and  secrecy,  to  the 
queen  herself.  1 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  king  had  no 
intention  of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the 
popish  lords.  They  had  indeed  been  declared  for- 
feited, by  proclamation,  for  non-appearance;  but 
their  possessions  had  been  consigned  to  the  keep- 
ing of  their  own  near  relations  or  connexions,  and 
were,  in  fact,  only  held  in  trust,  and  ready  to  be 
restored,  when  the  present  storm  had  subsided,  to 
their  original  owners.  The  forfeitures,  besides, 
had  no  validity  until  confirmed  in  parliament  by 
an  act  of  attainder.  To  avoid  holding  a  parlia- 
ment in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  country, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  importunity  of  the  clergy 
and  Protestants  of  all  ranks,  was  impossible, 
and  it  was  accordingly  summoned  to  assemble 
on  the  16th  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  George 
Kerr,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  was  permitted  to  make  his  escape,  and 
though  an  attempt  was  made  to  recapture  him,  it 
was  purposely  rendered  ineffectual  by  sending  out 
the  pursuers  in  one  direction,  while  he  was  con- 
veyed away  in  another.  This  artifice  was  so  pal- 
pable and  notorious  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
it  was  publicly  exposed  from  the  pulpit,  and  stig- 
matised as  a  "  mockery."| 

When  parliament  met  it  was  found  that  the 
Bothwcll      {feat  object  for  which  it  had  been 
fi>rtt  iu-il  and    summoned  was  frustrated  and  sum- 
proclaimed  a    marily  set  aside.    In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  Kerr,  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  the  king's  advocate,  Mr.  David 
Mackgill,  declared  that  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol, 
could  not  at  this  time  be  "  forfaultcd,"  as  there  was 

•  Answers  for  the  L^nl  Bur?h  ronrerninu  Hothwell; 
M8.  wholly  in  Jamest*  hand;  Warrender  Mii.,  book  B., 
p.  401  ;  TvtUr.  vol.  ix.  p.  7". 

f  MS.  Litt.  r,  St.ite  i':i|)cr  Office,  iMhwell  to  Thomas 
Mu*t:r:ivr,  7th  March,  ;  MS.  fitiitr  Paper  OthYe, 

Mr.  Wk'»  instructions,  lOtli  February,  lo'J'2-3,  entirely 
in  Burghley's  handwriting;  Tvtler,  vol."  ix.  p.  78. 

X  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  231. 


not  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt.*  The 
worst  fears  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  people 
were  now  realised ;  and  the  king,  who  was  openly 
accused  of  being,  and  universally  believed  to  be, 
the  contriver  of  this  artifice,  agreed,  in  order  to 
soothe  them,  to  tho  passing  of  an  act  ordaining 
that  obstinate  contemners  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Kirk  should  be  denounced  as  rebels,  of  another  de- 
claring ministers'  stipends  free  from  "  impositions" 
(taxation),  and  of  a  third  against  sayers  of  mass  and 
the  receivers  and  entertainers  of  excommunicated 
Papists.f  In  this  parliament  Bothwcll  was  for- 
feited, and  within  an  hour  was  publicly  proclaimed 
a  traitor  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  X 

The  artful  subterfuge  under  which  the  popish 
earls  had  been  allowed  to  escape,  excited  strong 
indignation  against  the  king  among  all  ranks  of 
his  Protestant  subjects;  and  a  very  general  sus- 
picion began  to  be  entertained  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  he  had  actually  a  secret  leaning 
towards  popery.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  as 
usual,  spared  not  to  express  publicly  from  the 
pulpit  many  of  those  sentiments  which  were  known 
to  be  privately  entertained  and  expressed  by  their 
flocks.  On  the  Sunday  following  the  rising  of 
parliament,  Mr.  John  Davidson  vehemently  at- 
tacked the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  as  well 
as  the  king  himself.  "  It  was  a  black  parliament," 
he  said,  "  for  iniquity  was  seated  in  the  high  court 
of  justice,  and  had  trodden  equity  under  foot  It 
was  a  black  parliament,  for  the  arch-traitors  had 
escaped ;  escaped,  did  he  say !  no :  they  were  ab- 
solved! and  now  all  good  men  might  prepare 
themselves  for  darker  da}S:  trials  were  at  hand: 
it  had  ever  been  seen  that  the  absolving  of  the 
wicked  imported  the  persecution  of  the  rightetras. 
Let  us  pray  that  the  king,  by  some  sanctifif d 
plagues,  may  be  turned  again  to  God." 5 

It  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  James  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  distracted  state  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  court  itself  rendered  his  position,  at 
thiB  time,  one  of  cxtrcmo  solicitude  and  embar- 
rassment. The  feuds  among  the  ancient  families 
were  every  day  increasing  in  number,  and  seemed 
threatening  to  disjoint  the  whole  framework  of 
society.  The  two  first  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, 
the  Lord  Hamilton  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  werr 
at  deadly  enmity,  having  each  put  forth  the  claim 
of  being  next  in  succession  to  the  crown. ||  Hunt- 
ley and  his  friends  were  at  feud  with  Atholl  and 
tho  whole  family  of  the  Stewarts,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  The  court  tras 
split  into  frictions  scarcely  less  inimical  to  each 
other.  The  Chancellor  Maitland  hod  retired  from 
office,  in  consequence  of  somo  mysterious  but  mor- 
tal aversion  entertained  against  him  by  the  queen, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  name  of  Stewart,  who  regarded  aim 

•  Calderwood.  vol.  v.  p.  25t. 
t  H»id.,  p.  -2.0  >.  t  Ibid. 
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as  their  enemy,  and  had  formed  schemes  against 
his  life.  But  at  this  season  of  difficulty,  finding 
no  other  adviser  in  whose  wisdom  he  could  confide, 
James  continued,  though  privately,  to  consult  him, 
and  now  proposed  recalling  him  to  court  and  re- 
storing him  to  office.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
the  queen's  faction  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were 
ready  to  adopt  almost  any  expedient  that  seemed 
likely  to  prevent  his  return.  Lennox,  Atholl, 
Ochiltree,  and  all  hearing  the  name  of  Stewart, 
now  turned  their  eyes  to  Bothwell  as  their  forlorn 
hope.  He  was  a  8tewart,  and  therefore  they 
regarded  his  cause  as  their  own ;  and  more  espe- 
cially as  he  was  at  enmity  with  Maitland,  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  procure  his  restoration 
to  the  favour  of  the  king. 
Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  two  days  after 

Bothwell      the  "8inB  of  the  Parliament,  Both- 
intrudes  into    well,  accompanied  by  John  Col- 
the  king'*      vjile,   waB   brought   secretly  to 
presence.      Edinburgh,  and  was  invited  by 
the  Earl  of  Atholl  to  lodge  for  tho  night  in  a 
house  immediately  adjoining  the  palace,  and  then 
occupied  by  the  Countess  of  Gowrie,  Atholl's 
mother-in-law.    Atholl  had  that  day  come  to 
court,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  armed  retainers 
— a  circumstance  so  common  among  the  great 
nobility  that  it  excited  no  suspicion ;  but  late 
at  night  they  were  posted  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  to  prevent  all  ingress  or  egress,  unless  by 
the  express  authority  of  their  chief.    Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  the  Countess  of 
Atholl,  taking  Bothwell  and  Colvilie  along  with 
her,  entered  the  palace  by  a  private  passage  which 
communicated  with  Lady  Cowrie's  house,  and, 
conducting  them  into  an  anteroom  opening  into 
the  king's  bedchamber,  hid  them  behind  the  arras. 
She  then  stealthily  displaced  the  arms  of  the 
guard,  and  having  locked  the  door  of  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  to  prevent  tho  escape  of  the  king, 
retired  with  her  attendants.     In  a  short  time, 
Bothwell,  emerging  from  his  hiding-place,  knocked 
rudely  at  tho  king's  chamber-door,"  which  was 
immediately  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Atholl ;  and 
James,  who  happened  to  be  at  tho  instant  in  a 
closet  opening  into  the  apartment,  hearing  a  noise, 
rushed  out  in  a  state  of  dishabille,  and  seeing 
Bothwell  and  Colvilie  standing  before  him  with 
drawn  swords,  attempted  to  escape  by  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he  called 
out  loudly, "  Treason !  Treason !  "  At  that  moment, 
the  Duke,  Atholl,  Ochiltree,  and  others  of  their 
party  entered  the  room,  and  James,  now  finding 
himself  completely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  faced  with  un- 
wonted courage  the  danger  which  he  could  not 
avoid.    Bothwell  and  Colvilie  now  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees,  but  James  called  out,  "  Come 
on,  Francis !  you  seek  my  life,  and  I  know  I  am 
wholly  in  your  power.   Take  your  king's  life ;  I 
am  ready  to  die.    Better  to  die  with  honour  than 
live  in  captivity  and  shame.    Nay,  kneel  not, 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  256. 


man,"  he  continued,  "kneel  not,  and  add  hypocrisy 
to  treason."    Bothwell,  continuing  on  his  knees, 
solemnly  protested  that  he  had  no  such  intention, 
but  had  come  there  to  ask  his  majesty's  pardon, 
and  to  submit  humbly  to  his  pleasure ;  then  pre- 
senting his  Bword,  which  he  held  by  the  point  to 
the  king,  and  laying  down  his  head,  called  on 
him  to  strike  it  off  if  ho  believed  he  had  ever 
entertained  an  idea  of  injuring  his  royal  person.' 
He  declared  his  willingness  to  submit  to  an  assire 
for  witchcraft,  and  for  seeking  the  king's  life 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  after  being  tried  and 
purged,  to  depart  out  of  the  realm,  if  it  should  be 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  such  place  only  as 
he  should  be  pleased  to  appoint;  to  attempt  no 
innovation  on  the  State,  or  any  change  of  the 
king's  councillors,  but  "  to  like  of  them  whom  his 
majesty  liked." t    "You  protest,  forsooth,"  re- 
sumed James,  "  you  only  come  to  sue  for  pardon, 
to  submit  yourself  to  your  trial  for  witchcraft,  to 
be  cleansed  by  your  peers  from  the  imputations 
which  lie  heavy  on  you.  Does  this  violent  manner 
of  repair  look  like  a  suppliant  ?    Is  it  not  dis- 
honourable to  me,  and  disgraceful  to  my  servants 
who  have  allowed  itP    What  do  you  take  me 
for?   Am  I  not  your  anointed  king,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  no  longer  a  boy  or  a  minor,  when 
every  faction  could  make  me  their  property  ?  But 
you  have  plotted  my  death,  and  I  call  upon  you 
now  to  execute  your  purpose,  for  I  will  not  live 
a  prisoner  and  dishonoured."  Lennox,  Atholl,  and 
Ochiltree,  now  warmly  interposed  their  mediation, 
and  James,  becoming  calmer,  raised  the  suppliant 
earl  from  his  knees,  and  drew  him  into  a  window 
recess,  as  if  to  converse  with  him  aside.    In  tho 
meantime,  intelligence  of  Bothwcll's  enterprise  had 
reached  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  who,  hustily 
mustering  an  armed  body  of  the  inhabitants,  flew 
to  the"  king's  relief,  headed  by  the  provost,  Sir 
Alexander  Hume,  of  North  Berwick.    The  party 
had  just  entered  the  palace-yard,  and  Hume,  stand- 
ing beneath  tho  window  and  seeing  the  king  at 
the  open  casement,  desired  to  know  his  condition 
and  his  pleasure;  and  pledged  himself  that,  if  his 
majesty  should  give  the  word,  lie  and  his  men 
would  instantly  break  down  the  doors,  and  either 
deliver  him  from  restraint  or  lose  their  lives  in 
the  attempt. J    James,  who  saw  that  a  violent  pro- 
ceeding of  this  kind  would  expose  his  person  to 
great  danger,  yielding  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
tried  friend  the" Earl  of  Mar,  who  hud  just  entered 
the  apartment,  leant  over  the  window,  and  an- 
swered that  "  the  Earl  Bothwell  had  come  in  upon 
him  by  his  expectation  and  foreknowledge ;  had 
promised  fair,  and  if  ho  kept,  he  would  keep  to 
him."§    He,  however,  requested  them  to  retire  to 
a  short  distance,  and  promised  that  ho  would  call 
for  them  again,  and  let  them  know  the  circum- 

•  M9.  Letter.  St.ntn  Pnper  Ofllcr,  B«<vcs  to  BurjfhUy, 
18th  August,  1593;  TvtU-r,  vol.  ix.  p.  90;  Mtlvits  Me- 
moirs, IJaimntvne  Kdition,  PP.  414,  416. 

+  Culdcrwood,  vol.  r.  p.  267.        I  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  257, 

$  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  2.57. 
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stances  in  which  ho  might  be  placed.  They  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  "  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  abbey  close,"  and  after  a  brief  space  Hume 
was  recalled,  and  informed  by  the  king  that  he  and 
Bothwell  "  were  finally  agreed."  •  In  his  present 
alarming  circumstances,  James  was  fain  to  gain 
time  by  a  pretended  reconciliation  to  this  arch- 
traitor.  By  the  advice  of  Mar,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  the  English  ambassador,  ho  was  in- 
duced to  subscribe  a  capitulation,  promising  him, 
on  condition  of  his  peaceable  behaviour  and  absti- 
nence from  all  interference  in  State  affairs,  in  the 
first  place  a  fair  trial,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
acquittal,  restoration  to  his  rank  and  estates.  It 
wan  further  stipulated  that  he  should,  in  the  mean- 
time, retire  from  court,  and  Bothwell  having  sig- 
nified his  acquiescence,  his  peace  was  next  day 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh. According  to  agreement  he  now  removed 
from  the  court,  leaving  behind  him,  however,  a 
strong  party  of  his  confederates  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  king. 

He  had  hardly  tuken  his  departure  when  James, 
who  was  in  reality  a  captive,  began  to  concert 
measures  for  shaking  off  the  humiliating  yoke  im- 
posed on  him  by  this  insolent  subject  and  his 
faction.  Despite  the  wakeful  vigilance  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  managed  to  consult  with  Lord  Home  and 
the  Master  of  Glammis  as  to  the  means  of  effecting 
his  release,  and  to  communicate  with  Huntley,  who 
was  raising  a  large  force  in  the  north.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  imme- 
diately after  the  trial  of  Both  well.  James,  escaping 
from  hi*  guard,  was  to  mount  a  swift  horse,  which 
was  to  be  in  readiness  for  him  at  the  park-gate, 
and  gallop  to  Lochleven ;  and,  as  a  strong  muster  of 
Both  will's  faction  was  expected  to  take  place  on 
the  day  of  trial,  Hume  was  suddenly  to  attack 
them  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble,  when 
he  hoped  to  be  able  either  to  seize  or  destroy  their 
leaders,  f 

The  trial  came  on,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  and 
Trial  nnd      lasted  from  one  o'clock  in  the 
nc^mml  of     afternoon  until  ten  in  the  even- 
Botbwfll.      wg  The  indiltment  accused  Both- 
well  of  three  different  attempts  to  take  away  the 
king's  life  by  means  of  sorcery,  the  only  evidence 
being  the  depositions  of  Richard  Graham,  who 
had  been  burned  for  witchcraft ;  but  this  evidence 
having  been  deemed  contradictory,  and  in  other 
respects  inconclusive,  the  earl  was  tiiuinphautly 
acquitted.    Both  well's  complete  restoration  now 
became  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  uot  of  justice ; 
and  the  following  "  conditions"  were  accordingly 
granted  by  the  king  to  him  and  "  his  partakers:  " 
Conditions      — "  Full  remission  of  all  bygoue 
granted  to      offences  done  to  his  majesty  and 
Bothwell.      hij}  aulhority  preceding  this  day  ; 
never  to  be  quarrelled  hereafter;  that  they  re- 
ceive present  possession,  restoration,  and  all  other 

•  Caldcrvrood,  vol.  v.  p.  '2f>7. 

1  MS.  Lctu-r,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burehle v 
11th  August,  1593 ;  Tj  tier,  vol.  ix.  p.  98. 


security  of  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  houses ; 
and  his  highness  shall  ratify  the  same  in  the  par- 
liament to  be  holden  betwixt  and  the  20th  day  of 
November  next  to  come,  according  to  the  act  of 
repossession  made  in  the  parliament  bolden  in 
Linlithgow ;  and  this  present  act  to  serve  as  a 
sufficient  security  in  the  meantime  till  the  parlia- 
ment.  These  persons  following  shall  no  wise 
repair  to  the  king's  company :  viz.,  the  Lord 
Home,  the  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
Treasurer,  Sir  George  Home.    His  majesty's  will 
is,  the  said  earl,  his  company,  and  aasistera,  retire 
them  to  their  own  dwelling-places,  or  where  they 
think  good ;  and  that  he  shall  call  unto  him  such 
as  he  shall  think  expedient  to  await  on  him."*  All 
these  conditions  James  promised  on  the  word  of  a 
prince  "  to  hold  firm  and  stable ;"  and  the  docu- 
ment was  subscribed  by  himself  and  a  large 
number  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  Protestant 
clergymen.    Notwithstanding  all  this  formality, 
James  had  no  intention  whatever  of  fulfilling  these 
stipulations.    His  aversion  to  Bothwell  was  ex- 
treme, and  he  determined  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  his  ruin.  Early 
the  next  morning,  after  the  " conditions" had  been 
granted,  the  king  prepared  to  make  his  escape,  and 
repair  to  Falkland ;  hut  Bothwell,  who  had  slept 
that  night  in  the  palace,  having  got  notice  of  the 
king's  intention,  stopped  him  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  mount  his  horse.    The  king  insisted  that  he 
would  ride  to  Falkland,  but  Bothwell,  with  cool 
audacity,  told  him  he  should  not  leave  the  palace 
until  public  tranquillity  was  restored.  After  an  un- 
seemly altercation,  during  which  Bothwell  treated 
his  sovereign  with  gross  insolence  and  indignity, 
the  king  convened  his  council  and  sent  for  the 
ministers.    He  complained  that  ho  was  a  prisoner, 
and  undutifully  handled ;  but  the  council  appointed 
that  he  should  have  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
and  take  with  him  whom  he  pleased,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parties  named  in  the  stipulation 
with  BothwelLt  He,  accordingly,  set  out  for  Falk- 
land ;  but  Lennox  and  some  others  of  the  faction 
accompanied  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  obnoxious 
councillors  from  obtaining  access  to  him,  and,  if 
possible,  to  retain  him  in  their  own  hands.  James, 
however,  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  be  free; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  now  reached  an  age  at  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  faction,  however  strong, 
to  hold  him  long  under  restraint.    He  now  proved 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies  in 
stratagem.  Under  pretence  of  concerting  measures 
for  quelling  some  disturbances  that  had  arisen 
on  the  Highland  Borders,  James  summoned  a 
convention  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  and  Both- 
well's  party  being  thus  thrown  off  their  guard, 
made  no  effort  to  appear  in  strength  at  the  meet- 
ing.    This  was  what  James  expected,  and  he 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  his  opportunity.  After 
a  short  conference  on  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
convention,  he  interrupted  their  deliberation  by 
announcing  that  he  had  convoked  them  for  the 
•  Caldsrwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  207,  258.        t  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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purpose  of  asking  their  advice  on  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  and  which  nearly  concerned  his  own 
honour.    He  then  gave  a  minuto  detail  of  the 
various  treasonable  attempts  made  hj  Bothwell 
against  his  person  and  government,  and  the  many 
hunks  and  indignities  which  he  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  that  nobleman ;  he  declared  that  the 
conditions  he  had  lately  granted  him,  through  tho 
sdvice  and  mediation  of  others,  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  force  and  fear,  and  he  now  desired  to 
know  whether,  in  their  judgment,  he  was  bound 
in  honour  to  abide  by  them.    A  large  majority  of 
the  convention  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  con- 
ditions so  imposed  were  not  binding,  that  Roth* 
▼ell  had  been  guilty  of  manifest  treason,  and  that 
the  pardon  which  had  been  granted  him  might  be 
They  are      revoked  if  his  majesty  should  think 
evaded  by     fit.    James  was  extremely  grati- 
fled  by  this  decision,  and,  now 
that  he  was  at  liberty,  he  declared  that  he  would 
grant  the  pardon  if  humbly  sued  for,  but  at  tho 
s-ame  time  he  desired  and  obtained  from  the  con- 
vention a  public  act,  declaring  the  enterprise  of 
Bothwell  and  his  associates  to  have  been  un- 
lawful.  Immediate  intimation  of  this  act  was  sent 
to  Bothwell,  together  with  the  king's  command, 
that,  until  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the 
14th  of  November,  he  should  absent  himself  from 
court.    He  was  informed  that  upon  his  submitting 
himself  to  tho  royal  mercy,*  his  majesty  would 
then  grant  him  a  full  pardon,  and  restore  him  to 
his  estates  and  honours,  after  which  he  must  leave 
the  kingdom,  but  would  bo  permitted  tho  enjoy- 
ment of  his  revenues  in  his  exile. 

Bothwell,  in  the  meantime,  gave  an  unwilling 
acquiescence  to  conditions  with  which  he  felt 
himself  no  longer  in  a  position  to  quarrel;  and 
James,  fortified  by  the  support  of  so  many  of  his 
nobility,  found  himself  strong  enough  to  recall  to 
his  councils  the  ministers  whom  he  had  temporarily 
discarded,  in  most  reluctant  deference  to  Bothwell 
and  his  formidable  faction.  During  the  sitting  of 
the  convention.  Lord  Home,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
and  Sir  George  Home,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
body  of  armed  followers,  had  arrived  in  Stirling. 
James  received  and  welcomed  them  with  transports 
of  joy,  and,  feeling  that  he  could  now  set  Both- 
well  and  his  allies  at  defiance,  he  was  resolved  to 
•how  that  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  was  de- 
termined to  exercise  it.  He  invited  the  Countess 
of  Huntley  to  court,  and  it  was  believed  even  con- 
sented to  hold  a  secret  meeting  at  Falkland  with 
Becallofthe  Huntley  himself,  f  Shortly  after- 
chuucellor.  wards,  James  had  the  high  satis- 
faction of  receiving  back  into  his  councils  the 
great  chancellor,  Maitland ;  who  had  now  become 
reconciled  to  the  queen,  the  Master  of  Olammis, 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Offic  e,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1593  ;  same  to  tame,  15th  September,  1593 ;  Tytler, 
rol.  ix.  p.  107. 

t  MS.  Letter,  8tate  Taper  Office.  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
15th  September,  1593 ;  also  ibid.,  B.  C,  air.  John  Carey 
to  Burghlev,  13th  September,  1593;  Tytler,  rol.  is. 
p.  108. 
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the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  his  other  adversaries 
at  court.* 

This  unexpected  revolution  in  James's  affairs, 
and  the  unwonted  energy  and  determination  he  had 
recently  displayed  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
caused  a  reaction  in  his  favour  among  tho  nobility. 
Many  of  them  who  had  formerly  stood  aloof,  and 
others  who  had  more  or  less  openly  sympathised 
with  his  enemies,  began,  from  motives  of  self- 
interest,  to  join  the  party  which  was  now  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  even  the  feuds  among  the  barons, 
which  had  given  James  so  much  disquietude,  now 
tended  to  strengthen  his  position  by  preventing 
their  combination. 

This  change  alarmed  and  perplexed  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers,  who  were  still  bent  Croaked  policy 
on  their  inveterate  and  disingen-  of  Elizabe  th." 
uous  policy  of  weakening  Scotland  by  fomenting 
dissension.  Such  was  their  ardent  desire  for  the 
attainment  of  this  sinister  object,  that  notwith- 
standing their  pretended  zeal  against  popery,  they 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Huntley  and 
the  Romanist  party,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  effect  a  union  between  them  and  the 
faction  of  Bothwell,  which  was  now  dispirited, 
and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  The  shameful  incon- 
sistency of  this  proceeding  scandalized  even  Bowes 
himself,  who,  dreading  the  honest  indignation  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  wrote  anxiously  to 
Burghley : — "  This  cannot  be  kept  from  the  ears 
of  the  Kirk  here,  who  will  greatly  start  and  wonder 
hereat.  Therefore  I  beseech  your  lordship  that 
this  may  be  well  considered."  t 

Bothwell,  on  hearing  that  the  king  had  recalled 
his  enemies  to  court,  once  more  Abortive  in- 
commenced  his  intrigues  wilhEng*  tri«ue»  of 
land,  and  secured  the  co-opera-  •Bothwell. 
tion  of  Atholl  and  Montrose,  who  agreed  to  bring 
down  a  strong  force  of  their  fierce  and  warlike 
retainers,  to  assist  him  in  compelling  the  king  to 
abide  by  tho  original  "  conditions,"  or  at  leant  to 
grant  him  an  unconditional  pardon.  James,  how- 
ever, was  on  his  guard,  and,  without  allowing  his 
enemies  time  to  mature  their  plans  and  concentrate 
their  strength,  he  marched  directly  with  a  strong 
force  from  Stirling,  and  coming  suddenly  upon 
Atholl,  Gowric,  and  Montrose,  at  the  Doune  of 
Menteith,  where  they  had  assembled  a  body  of 
five  hundred  horse,  attacked  and  routed  them,  and 
made  prisoners Gowrie  and  Montrose;  while  Atholl, 
narrowly  escaping  the  same,  or  a  worse  fate,  fled 
precipitately  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  security 
of  his  own  wild  and  inaccessible  district,  t  Both- 
well,  thus  disappointed,  once  more  fled  to  the 
Borders,  and  was  proclaimed  a  rebel. 

The  small  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  the 
king's  efforts  against  the  popish  lords,  while  it 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Howe*  to  Burghley, 
21ftt  September,  1593 ;  M«v»e't  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  Edi- 
tion, p.  105 ;  Tytler,  ut  tu'ora. 

f  MS.  Utter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
6th  September,  1593. 

;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
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disappointed  and  grieved  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
and  the  more  zealous  of  the  Protestant  party,  led 
to  imputations  of  remissness,  and  even  strong  sus- 
picions of  insincerity.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
king  had  evinced  a  degree  of  vigour  and  determi- 
nation in  his  proceedings  against  Bothwell,  his 
personal  enemy,  which  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  feeble  and  undecided  operations  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Church ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
inferences  were  drawn,  which,  though  probably 
unwarranted,  were  not  altogether  unnatural.  A 
very  general  apprehension  began  to  be  entertained 
that  James  had  some  secret  partiality  towards 
popery,  and  the  clergy,  participating  in  these  fears, 
were  ready  to  adopt  extreme  measures  to  ward  off 

Exeommuni-  the  thrpatened  danger.  The  pro- 
ration of  vincial  synod  of  Fife,  at  this  time 
the  popish  distinguished  by  its  ardent  zeal 
against  popery,  happening  to  meet 
in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  convocations,  a  motion 
was  made,  and  after  much  discussion  agreed  to,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  earls  and  their  adherents  should 
be  excommunicated  as  obstinate  papists;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  objection  that  the  parties 
did  not  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod, 
the  awful  sentence  was  fulminated  accordingly. 
-It  will  be  recollected  that  the  censures  of  the 
Church  now  carried  with  them  civil  penalties  of 
the  most  formidable  description,  Bince,  by  a  recent 
act  of  parliament,  obstinate  contemners  of  her 
authority  were  denounced  as  rebels.  That  this 
sentence  might  have  all  the  weight  of  a  general 
decree,  and  should  not  be  liable  to  be  set  aside  on 
the  plea  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  synod  of 
Fife,  it  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  conspirators  had  been  students  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  that  all  of  them 
had  resided  within  that  district,  and  had,  cither 
by  having  been  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
or  by  other  acts,  rendered  themselves  amenable  to 
the  synod's  jurisdiction.*  The  synod  farther  ap- 
pointed a  deputation  to  communicate  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  adjacent  synods  for  their  approbation 
and  assistance.t 
The  king  was  highly  enraged,  as  well  as  deeply 
DisH-itisfitctinn  grieved  at  this  proceeding,  which 
of  the  king.  complicated  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  with  respect  to  the  leaders  of  the  popish 
faction.  That  faction  was  daily  gaining  strength, 
particularly  in  tho  north,  and  James  naturally 
dreaded  that  extreme  measures,  so  far  from  crush- 
ing them,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  driving 
them,  in  self-defence,  to  the  adoption  of  the  most 
desperate  expedients.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  and  desired  him  at  least  to  delay  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sentence;  but  Bruce  excused  him- 
self on  the  plea  that  none  could  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  synod,  except  the  General 
Assembly.  James  was  deeply  disgusted  at  the  high 
attitude  thus  assumed  by  the  Church,  and  morti- 
fied by  the  reflection  that  in  his  attempts  to  concil- 

•  CnMerwoml,  vol.  V.  pp.  267,  268. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  268. 


iate  that  body  he  had  armed  it  with  an  authority 
which  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  control ;  and 
he  seems,  from  that  moment,  to  have  resolved  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  subverting  iti 
system  of  self-government,  and  once  more  establish- 
ing episcopacy.  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  Druce, 
"  I  could  have  no  rest  until  you  got  that  which  you 
call  the  discipline  of  tho  Church  established ;  now, 
seeing  I  have  found  it  abused,  and  none  amongst 
you  hath  power  to  stay  such  disorderly  proceedings, 
I  will  think  of  a  mean  to  help  it."  *    He  reproached 
the  ministers  with  cruelty,  and  said  that  as  they 
sought  for  blood,  they  should  have  it  f— a  threat 
which,  as  it  was  not  believed,  appears  to  have  given 
them  no  uneasiness.    Nor  was  he  more  successful 
with  some  of  the  higher  barons,  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  to  his  views.  Ho  paid  a  visit  to 
Lord  Hamilton,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  him  on 
the  subject  of  granting  some  degree  of  religious  toler- 
ation to  the  Romish  party,  whom  he  considered  as 
too  formidable,  and  too  bigotcdly  attached  to  their 
ancient  faith,  to  be  coerced  into  a  recantation.  He 
artfully  introduced  the  conversation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  alarming  Hamilton's  fears,  or  exciting 
his  hostility.    He  remarked  that,  notwithstanding 
reports  to  the  contrary,  he  was  assured  that  he 
still  enjoyed  his  lordship's  confidence  and  friend- 
ship; and  added,  "Ye  see,  my  lord,  how  I  an 
used,  and  have  no  man  in  whom  I  may  trust  more 
than  in  Huntley.    If  I  receive  him,  the  ministers 
will  cry  out  that  I  am  an  apostate  from  the  religion; 
if  not,  I  am  left  desolate."—"  If  he  and  the  rest  be 
not  enemies  to  the  religion,"  said  Hamilton,  "ye 
may  receive  them,  otherwise  not." — "  I  cannot  tell," 
replied  the  king,  "  what  to  make  of  that,  but  the 
ministers  hold  them  for  enemies,  altciee,  I  would 
think  it  good  that  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  con- 
science."   Upon  this,  Hamilton,  becoming  greatly 
excited,  cried  aloud,  "  Sir,  then  we  are  all  gone, 
then  we  are  all  gone,  then  we  are  all  gone!  If 
there  be  no  more  to  withstand  them,  I  will  with- 
stand."   The  king,  fearing  he  had  gone  too  far, 
attempted  to  back  out  of  the  difficulty,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  some  of  the  servants,  abruptly  con- 
cluded the  conversation  by  saying,  with  a  smile, 
"  My  lord,  I  did  this  to  try  your  mind."t 

In  the  meantime  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol, 
petitioned  the  king  that  they  might     The  popish 
be  brought  to  trial  for  their  al-    earls  demand 
leged  participation  in  the  Spanish       a  ,nu  * 
conspiracy,  of  which  they  protested  they  were 
entirely  innocent.    The  only  presumption  of  their 
guilt  rested,  they  said,  on  a  confession  extorted 
by  torture,  and  on  certain  signatures  which,  if  an 
opportunity  were  granted,  they  could  prove  to 
be  forgeries.    And  yet  on  such  evidence  as  that 
they  had  been  condemned  unheard,  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Church,  banished  from  court,  and 
driven  like  outlaws  to  the  mountains.   It  was  but 
justice,  they  said,  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  them  of  establishing  their  innocence;  at 

•  Chambers'  Life  of  King  James  the  First,  vol.  i.  p.  2«. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  269.      J  Rid.,  v.  vol.  p. 
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all  events,  let  them  be  brought  to  trial ;  if  found 
guilty,  let  them  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law ; 
if  otherwise,  they  would  cither  make  their  peace 
with  the  Kirk,  or  retire  into  Toluntary  exile.* 
This  apparently  reasonable  demand  was  shortly 
afterwards  urged  by  the  three  earls  in  person, 
under  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
gravest  suspicions  of  the  king's  complicity.  Rcing 
about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  Bor- 
ders, accompanied  by  Lord  Home  and  the  Laird 
of  Cessford,  he  promised  to  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh that  he  would  enter  into  no  conference  with 
the  popish  lords  until  they  should  satisfy  the 
Kirk.  On  the  same  day,  however,  the  three  earls 
suddenly  presented  themselves  before  him  between 
Boltra  and  Fala,  nnd,  falling  on  their  knees,  im- 
plored him  not  to  condemn  them  unheard,  but 
to  appoint  a  day  for  their  trial ;  and,  in  the  menn- 
time,  they  professed  their  willingness  to  enter 
ward,  wherever  it  should  please  his  majesty  to 
appoint.  James  affected  great  indignation  at 
their  presumption,  and  told  them  they  should  be 
worse  handled  for  their  boldness  jf  yet,  before 
they  parted,  he  not  only  promised  them  a  trial, 
but  suggested  that  by  choosing  an  assize  of  their 
own  friends,  it  would  bo  easy  to  secure  an  ac- 
quittal, t  In  the  meantime,  they  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  Perth,  and  to  remain  there  until  the 
necessary  preparations  for  their  trial  should  be 
completed. 

It  was  universally  believed  that  this  interview 
took  place  by  preconcerted  arrangement  with  the 
king  himself  j  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
three  earls  had  secretly  summoned  all  their  ad- 
herents to  assemble  in  arms  on  the  day  of  trial  j 
while  such  was  their  power  at  that  time  that  no 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  could  give  evidence, 
no  jory  could  convict,  and  no  judge  could  con- 
demn, but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  §   This  state 

Alarm  of  the  of  matters  greatly  alarmed  the 
protMtant  ministers  of  the  Kirk  and  the  whole 
P**1*'-  Protestant  party.  An  ecclesias- 
tical convention,  consisting  of  ministers,  barons, 
and  commissioners  of  burghs,  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  17th  of  October,  to  deliberate  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  at  a  crisis  so  full  of 
danger  to  the  Church  and  the  country,  when 
it  was  thought  good  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  the  king  and  present  him  with  their 
advice.  For  this  important  mission  they  selected 
James  Melvil,  Patrick  Galloway,  the  Laird  of 
Calderwood,  and  the  Laird  of  Murchiston,  with 
two  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  I)undee,|| 
who  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Jedburgh, 
where  the  king  was  then  holding  a  justicc-ayre. 
They  were  instructed  to  entreat  the  king  that  the 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  IWos  to  Burghley, 
9th  October,  1593;  T  viler,  vol.  ix.  p.  11). 
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trial  of  the  popish  lords  should  be  delayed,  until  the 
"  professors  of  the  gospel  should  bo  ripely  ad- 
vised what  was  meetest  for  them  They  renu>n- 
to  do,  since  they  had  resolved  strati*  with 
to  bo  the  principal  accusers  of  Uie  kmg- 
these  noblemen  in  their  foul  treasons."  They 
were  farther  commissioned  to  beseech  his  majesty 
that  theso  noblemen,  having  been  guilty  of  treason 
in  its  most  aggravated  form,  should,  "  according 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland,  be 
imprisoned  till  the  Estates  of  parliament  had  ad- 
vised on  tho  manner  of  their  trial;  that  the  jury 
should  be  nominated,  not  by  the  accused,  but  by 
the  accusers  ;  that  as  the  foresaid  traitors  were 
excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  tho  society  of 
Christ's  body,  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  trial, 
or  have  any  benefit  of  the  law,  till  they  were  again 
joined  unto  Christ  and  reconciled  to  his  Kirk." 
They  complained  of  tho  king's  having  permitted 
Lord  Home,  a  professed  Papist,  and  others,  his 
followers,  to  attend  upon  him— men  who  were 
accounted  dangerous  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  his 
person  and  estate ;  and  especially  of  his  having 
admitted  the  excommunicated  earls  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  concei  ted  measures  with  them  to  secure 
their  immunity  from  the  punishment  due  to  their 
cnorWus  offences.  Finally,  they  desired  that  the 
"  professors  of  religion  may  be  hit  mnjesty'a  guard, 
and  be  admitted  in  the  most  fensiblo  and  war- 
like manner  to  be  about  the  royal  person,  to  defend 
it  from  violence,  and  acouse  their  enemies  to  the 
uttermost  j  and  this," they  added,  "we  are  minded 
to  do,  although  it  should  be  with  the  loss  of  all 
our  lives  in  o:ie  day, — for  certainly  we  are  deter- 
mined that  tho  country  shall  not  bruik  us  and 
them  baith,  so  long  as  they  arc  God's  professed 
enemies."  •  Nor  was  this  an  empty  boast ;  ar- 
rangements were  already  made  for  assembling 
tho  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  and  burgesses 
in  arms,  at  Perth,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
when  the  trial  was  expected  to  take  place;  and 
twelve  ministers  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  superintend  these  preparations,  to  watch  the 
courso  of  events,  and  to  reside  in  the  capital, 
until  the  king  should  return  an  answer  to  the 
mc-HOge  of  the  convention. t 

James  received  the  deputation  in  no  compla- 
cent mood.   He  inveighed  bitterly    Their  rrmon- 
against  the  synod  of   Fife  for     "trance*  nre 
having  excommunicated  the  three  un--«^<i. 
carls,!  refused  to  acknowledge  a  convention  which 
had  met  without  his  authority,  and  would  give  no 
written  reply  to  their  application.    He  declined 
even  to  return  a  verbal  answer  to  the  convention 
as  a  body,  though  he  condescended  to  give  certain 
explanations  to  the  members  of  the  deputation  as 
individual  subjects.    These  explanations  were  far 
from  satisfactory.    The  Earl  of  Home,  he  said, 

•  MS,  State  Paper  Office,  Certain  Petitions  and  Conclu- 
sions considered  upon  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Kirk, 
B  iron»,  and  Burgesses  of  Kdinburgh  17th  October,  1593  : 
Tytler,  vol.  ix.  pp.  110,  117.  f  Ibid. 
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would  shortly  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  or  be 
refused  admittance  into  hia  presence ;  and,  as  for 
the  popish  lords,  ho  declared  they  had  been 
brought  before  him  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  had  promised  them  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial,  to  which,  in  common  justice, 
they  were  entitled.  He  had,  however,  he  said 
found  it  expedient  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  would, 
in  the  meantime,  call  a  convention  of  the  Estates 
to  meet  at  Linlithgow,  according  to  whose  advice 
he  would  proceed  in  the  matter. 

Such  were  the  mutual  animosities  and  ex- 
asperated feelings  of  the  two  great  parties  at  this 
moment,  that  the  nation  was  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  involved  in  a  most  sanguinary  civil  war. 
This  result  appeared  to  the  watchful  eye  of  Bowes, 
the  English  ambassador,  to  be  inevitable.  Writ- 
ing to  Burghley  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
he  thus  apprehensively  alludes  to  the  impending 
crisis : — "  Yesterday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Kirk,  the  barons  and  burghs  con- 
vened here  together.  •  •  •  Great  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  course 
thus  resolved,  and  to  stop  the  trial  to  be  given  at 
this  time  to  these  earls,  whose  friends  (as  it  is 
told  me)  have  mustered,  and  are  in  readiness  to 
come  to  Perth  at  the  day  limited ;  they  have 
already  provided  that  the  Water  Gate  or  Water 
Street  shall  be  reserved  for  the  carls  and  their 
companies ;  but  Atholl,  Cowrie,  and  many  of  the 
town,  are  rather  disposed  to  keep  them  out.  The 
convocation  and  access  of  people  to  that  place  is 
looked  upon  to  be  so  great  that  thereon  bloody 
troubles  shall  arise."  * 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  king,  by  a  dextrous 
Dextrous  stroke  of  policy,  averted  a  collision 
polit  y  which,  had  the  trial  been  allowed 
of  James.  ^  procgp^  WOuld  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  inevitable.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  issued  a  proclamation,  attributing 
the  delay  that  had  taken  place  in  proceeding 
against  the  popish  lords  to  the  distracted  state  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  interruption  of  public 
business  consequent  on  the  treasons  of  Bothwell ; 
putting  off  the  trial  at  Perth  ;  intimating  that  he 
had  summoned  a  convention  of  Estates  to  advise 
as  to  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  the  trial ;  and  in 
the  meantime  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  sedition, 
all  convocations  of  the  lieges  in  arms,  and  ordering 
such  as  had  already  assembled  to  return  home. 
The  announcement  of  this  new  arrangement,  which 
was  considered  so  favourable  to  the  accused,  was 
followed  by  vehement  complaints,  remonstrances, 
and  threatenings,  on  the  part  of  the  Kirk ;  but  the 
cool  determination  of  the  king,  strengthened  by 
the  support  of  the  nobility,  convinced  them  that 
farther  opposition  was  hopeless. 

The  convention  was  opened  at  Linlithgow  on 
the  12tn  of  November,  but  was  attended  by  very 
few  of  the  nobility ;  t  and  after  a  brief  delibera- 

•  ilS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
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tion,  the  whole  matter  respecting  the  popish  lords 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  fol-  Meeting  of  the 
lowing  month,  and  whose  decision   convention  of 
was  to  have  the  validity  of  an  States, 
act  of  parliament.   In  this  committee  the  three 
Estates  of  the  realm — nobles,  barons,  and  bur- 
gesses— were  to  be  represented  ;  six  of  the  leadiug 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  part  of  that  body ;  and  all  the  officers  of  State 
were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  deliberations. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  committee  the  accused 
noblemen  made  offers  of  submission  to  the  kin; 
and  the  Church.    They  solemnly  protested  their 
innocence  of  having  signed  the  "  Spanish  blanks,'' 
or  conspired  for  the  admission  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  country ;  but  they  admitted  that  they  had 
renounced  their  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  after  having  subscribed  the  confession  of 
faith,  and  had  fallen  away  to  Rome ;  that  they  had 
heard  mass,  and  had  been  disobedient  to  the  royal 
mandate  when  required  to  deliver  themselves  up ; 
and  for  all  these  things  they  now  humbly  cast 
themselves  on  the  king's  clemency.     When  the 
convention  met,  these  representations  were  laid 
before  them;  the  king,  in  a  lengthened  address, 
urged  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  realm  of 
adopting  measures  of  extreme  severity  against 
such  formidable  criminals ;  and  after  some  delibe- 
ration an  act,  termed  an  "  Act  of 
Abolition,"  which  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  by  the  council,  was  introduced, 
and,  chiefly  through  the  artful  management  of 
the  Chancellor  Maitlond,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  committee.   By  this  act,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  the  appointment  of  the  convention 
at  Linlithgow,  had  all  the  legal  authority  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  it  was  declared  that  the  king, 
"  By  this  his  highness  s  perpetual  and  irrevocable 
edict,  statuteth  and  ordaineth  that  God's  true 
religion,  publicly  preached,  and  by  law  established 
in  the  first  year  of  his  highness's  reign,  shall  only 
be  professed  and  exercised  by  all  his  majesty's 
lieges  within  this  realm  in  time  coming  j  and  that 
none  of  them  presume,  or  take  upon  hand  to  avow, 
profess,  or  exercise,  any  other  form  of  religion 
within  the  same,  or  to  receive,  maintain,  supply,  or 
entertain  intelligence  with  any  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  or  others,  adversaries  of  the  said  true  reli- 
gion, under  the  pains  contained  in  his  highness's 
laws,  and  acts  of  parliament  made  thereanent; 
and  that  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  who  have  not 
as  yet  embraced  and  professed  the  said  true  reli- 
gion, or  that  have  made  defection  therefrom  in 
time  bygone,  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  February 
next  to  come,  effectually  obey  his  highness's  laws, 
by  professing  and  exercising  of  the  said  true  reli- 
gion, and  satisfying  his  highness,  the  true  Kirk  of 
God,  and  ministry  thereof,  in  underlying  and  ful- 
filling such  injunctions  as  shall  be  given  by  h» 
highness  and  the  Kirk,  until  there  be  a  sufficient 
proof  had  of  their  effectual  and  unfeigned  con- 
formity in  embracing  and  professing  of  the  said 
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true  religion.  Or  if  any  of  them  shall  think  it 
difficult  so  to  do,  as  not  being  yet  persuaded  in 
conscience,  that  then  upon  declaration  to  be  made 
unto  hia  majesty  of  their  choice,  and  upon  his 
highness's  license  first  sought  and  obtained,  they 
shall  depart  forth  of  the  realm  to  such  parts  beyond 
sea  as  hits  majesty  shall  please  and  bo  contented 
with,  betwixt  and  the  first  day  of  February  next 
to  come,  and  there  remain,  and  nowise  return  in 
this  realm,  until  first  they  be  content  to  embrace 
and  profess  the  said  true  religion,  and  satisfy  his 
highness  and  the  Kirk,  and  make  security  for  that 
effect,  in  manner  after  specified;  they  and  their 
heirs  enjoying  their  lands,  livings,  and  goods  in  the 
meantime  to  their  own  uses.  To  whom  his  high* 
neaa  giveth  power  and  liberty,  by  the  tenor  hereof, 
by  their  procurators  in  their  name,  to  stand  in 
judgment,  and  pursue  and  defend  their  actions  and 
causes  by  order  of  law,  notwithstanding  any  act  of 
parliament,  or  process  led  against  them,  wherewith 
his  highness  in  that  part,  by  these  presents,  dis- 
pensed." • 

It  was  further  declared  and  ordained  that  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Angus,  George,  Earl  of  Uuntley, 
Francis,  Earl  of  Errol,  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Au- 
chindown,  and  Sir  James  Chisholm  of  Cornelix, 
knights,  having  been  suspected  and  called  before 
the  late  parliament  for  treasonable  crimes,  "  upon 
occasion  of  blanks  and  letters  intercepted,  concern- 
ing trafficking  with  strangers  for  troubling  of  the 
said  true  religion  and  liberty  of  tho  realm,  shall  be 
frco  and  unaccusable  in  time  coming  of  the  said 
crimes ;  and  all  process  thercanent  to  be  abolished, 
delete  and  extinct,  and  remain  in  oblivion  for  ever." 
They  were  at  the  same  time  certified  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  again  intriguing  with  strangers  for 
the  subversion  of  the  established  Church,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  country,  or  tho  overthrow  of  its 
liberties,  then,  and  "in  that  case,  this  present 
abolition  and  annulling  to  be  null,  and  the  said 
persons  to  be  accusable  by  law,  for  the  Bame  causes 
and  crimes  contained  in  the  said  summons,  as  if 
the  same  abolition  and  oblivion  had  never  been 
granted."  It  was  farther  intimated  to  them,  that 
if  they  chose  to  renounce  popery,  embrace  the 
Presbyterian  religion,  and  satisfy  the  Kirk,  this 
must  be  done  by  the  1st  of  February ;  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  choa©  rather  to  adhere  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  retire  into  exile,  they 
must  give  security  to  abstain  from  all  trafficking 
with  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  to  the  peril  or 
detriment  of  their  native  country.  And,  finally, 
(hey  were  ordained,  under  pain  of  losing  tho  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Abolition,  to  mako  choice,  before  the 
1st  of  January,  of  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives, 
and  to  signify  the  same  to  his  majesty  and  to  the 
Kirk.t 

The  Act  of  Abolition  was  satisfactory  to  no  party. 

The  Kirk  di*-  That  it  should  have  been  deeply 
satisfied  with  the  distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
Act  of  Abolition.  can  no  ^rpri,^  ^  it  left 

them  no  alternative  between  the  renunciation  of 
•  Caldcrwood.  vol.  v.  pp.  284,  285.       +  Ibid.,  p.  28o. 


their  ancient  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  or  perpetual 
exile,  on  the  other.  But  this  unmitigated  intole- 
rance was  not  severe  enough  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  party  of  the  Kirk,  who  accordingly  were  filled 
at  once  with  indignation  and  sorrow,  and  did  not 
fail  loudly  to  accuse  the  king  of  Romish  predilec- 
tions. They  were  scandalized  that  even  in  banish- 
ment these  parties  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  estates,  and  to  exercise  at  the  same  time  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  many  of  them  were  conscien- 
tiously attached.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ex- 
culpate tho  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
this  period  from  the  charge  of  intolerance,  and  of 
recommending  a  course  of  policy  as  unwise  as  it 
was  unmerciful  and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  would  seem  that  the  very  idea  of  such 
religious  toleration  as  at  the  present  day  is  cor- 
dially cherished  by  Protestants,  if  it  had  ever 
entered  their  minds  at  all,  was  repelled  with  abhor- 
rence as  a  profane  or  blasphemous  suggestion  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  Bowes,  whose  opportunities 
of  observation  were  equal  to  his  characteristic 
acutcness  and  vigilance,  writing  to  Burghley  at 
this  time  remarks: — "This  edict  and  act  of  ob- 
livion is  thought  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
Church,  and  far  against  the  laws  of  God  and  this 
realm ;  whereupon  the  ministers  have  not  only 
openly  protested  to  the  king  and  convention  that 
they  will  not  agree  to  the  same,  but  also,  in  their 
sermons,  inveigh  greatly  against  it ;  alleging  that, 
albeit,  it  has  a  pretence  to  establish  one  true  reli- 
gion in  the  realm,  yet  liberty  is  given  to  all  men 
to  profess  what  they  list,  so  they  depart  out  of  the 
realm;  and  thereby  they  shall  enjoy  greater  privi- 
leges and  advantages  than  any  other  good  subject 
can  do."  •  The  popish  earls,  in  Continuous  in- 
tho  meantime,  still  continued  their  trisucs  of  the 
treasonable  intercourse  with  Spain,  P°Puh  faction- 
and,  encouraged  by  promises  of  speedy  assistance 
from  that  country,  as  well  as  confident  in  tho 
numbers  and  strength  of  their  adherents  at  home, 
were  in  no  haste  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of 
Abolition;  but,  with  a  show  of  submission,  tempo- 
rised and  procrastinated  until  the  time  appointed 
by  the  committee  had  passed,  and  they  were  once 
more  left  exposed  to  all  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
A  convention  of  the  Estates,  assembled  on  the 
16th  of  January,  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
them  to  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  the  articles ; 
and  the  king,  after  having  in  vain  laboured  to  per- 
suade them  to  submission,  was  forced  to  requite 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  outlawry,  to  deliver 
themselves  up  for  trial. 

The  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  English  queen 
probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  impel  James  to 
a  course  to  distasteful  to  him.  Elizabeth  was 
highly  displeased  with  the  leniency  shown  to  the 
popish  earls,  and  even  entertained  suspicions  of 
his  being  secretly  favourable  to  their  designs.  Her 
uneasiness  on  this  head  was  greatly  heightened  by 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Pspcr  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
2nd  December.  1693;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  122. 
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information  sho  had  recently  received  of  the  un- 
ceasing plot*  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests, 
with  whom  Scotland  still  continued  to  be  infested; 
and  sho  was  still  farther  alarmed  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  another  fleet  and  armament,  des- 
tined for  Scotland,  were  in  course  of  preparation  in 
Spain.*  No  sooner  was  she  apprised  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  three 
carls,  than  she  dispatched  Lord  Zouch  as  her  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Scotland,  with  instructions 
to  represent  to  the  king  the  danger  to  which  he 
exposed  himself  and  the  country  by  his  mistaken 
clemency;  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  vio- 
lation of  his  promises,  to  make  no  agreement  with 
the  traitors  without  her  concurrence;  and  to  re- 
quire him  to  proceed  against  them  with  that  rigour 
which  their  crimes  hud  merited,  and  which  the 
exigency  of  the  time  imperatively  demanded.  Be- 
sides these  open  instructions,  Zouch  was  intrusted 
with  a  secret  letter,  written  wholly  in  the  queen'a 
own  hand,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded, — not  only  as  affording  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  the  private  epistolary  style  of 
Elizabeth,  but  as  showing  in  a  strong  light  her 
views  of  James's  policy,  and  tho  almost  scornful 
contempt  she  entertained  for  her  royal  cousin. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Brother, — To  see  so  much  I  rue  my 
Elizabeth's  let-  sight,  that  views  tho  evident  spec- 
ter to  Jamc*.  tac]e  0f  a  seduced  king,  abusing 
council,  and  wryguided  kingdom.  My  lovo  to  your 
good  and  hate  of  your  ruin,  breeds  my  heedful  re- 
gard of  your  surest  safety.  If  I  neglected  you,  I 
could  wink  at  your  worst,  and  yet  withstand  my 
enemies'  drifts.  But  be  you  persuaded  by  sisters.  I 
will  advise  you,  void  of  all  guile,  and  w  ill  not  stick 
to  tell  you,  that  if  you  tread  the  path  you  chuse, 
1  will  pray  for  you,  but  leave  you  to  your  harms. 

"  I  doubt  whether  shame  or  sorrow  have  had 
the  upperhond  when  I  read  your  last  lines  to  me. 
Who,  of  judgment,  that  deemed  me  not  simple, 
could  &upposo  that  any  answers  you  have  writ  mo 
should  satisfy,  nay,  enter  into  the  opinion  of  any 
one  not  void  of  four  senses,  leaving  out  the  first. 

"  Those  of  whom  you  have  had  so  evident  proof 
by  their  actual  rebellion  in  the  field  you  preserve, 
whoso  offers  you  knew  then  so  large  to  foreign 
princes.  And  now,  at  last,  when,  plainest  of  all, 
was  taken  the  carrier  himself,  confessing  all  before 
many  commissioners  and  divers  councillors;  be- 
cause you  slacked  the  time  till  he  was  escaped, 
and  now  must  seem  deny  it  (though  all  men  kaow 
it) :  therefore,  forsooth,  no  jury  can  be  found  for 
them.  May  this  blind  me,  that  knows  what  a 
king's  office  were  to  do  ?  Abuse  not  yourself  so 
far.  Indeed,  when  a  weak  bowing  and  a  slack 
scat  in  government  shall  appear,  then  bold  spirits 
will  stir  the  stern,  and  guido  tho  ship  to  greatest 
wreck,  and  will  take  heart  to  supply  the  failure. 
"  Assure  youreelf  no  greater  peril  can  ever 

•  118.  State  Paper  Office.  The  cluun*  in  the  letter  of 
J:\ines  Cniijf,  at  lUiurdeaux,  to  Lis  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Craig,  advocate  iu  Edinburgh;  Tyller,  ut  tujtra,  p.  124. 


befall  you,  nor  any  king  else,  than  to  take  for  pay. 
mcnt  evil  accounts ;  for  they  dcrido  such,  and  make 
their  prey  of  their  neglect.  There  is  no  prince 
alive,  but  if  he  show  fear  or  yielding,  but  he  shall 
have  tutors  enough,  though  he  be  out  of  minority. 
And  when  I  remember  what  sore  punishment  tho»o 
so  lewd  traitors  should  have,  then  I  read  again, 
lest  at  first  I  mistook  your  mind;  but  when  the 
reviewing  granted  my  lecture  true,  Lord !  what 
wonder  grew  in  me  that  you  should  correct  them 
with  benefits  who  deserve  much  severer  correc- 
tion. Could  you  please  them  more  than  save  their 
lives  and  make  them  shun  the  place  they  hate, 
where  they  are  sure  that  their  just  deserved  haters 
dwell,  and  yet  as  much  enjoy  their  honours  and 
livelihoods,  as  if  for  sporting  travel  they  were 
licensed  to  visit  other  countries  P  Call  you  this 
a  banishment — to  be  rid  of  whom  they  fear  and 
go  to  such  they  love  ?  Now,  when  my  eyes  read 
more,  then  smiled  I  to  see  how  childish,  foolish, 
and  witless  an  excuse  the  best  of  either  thtee 
mode  you,  turning  their  treasons'  bills  to  artificers' 
reckonings  with  Heme  for  many  expenses,  and 
lacked  but  one  billet  which  they  best  deserved,  an 
item  for  so  much  for  the  cord  whose  office  they 
best  merited.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  swallow 
the  taste  of  so  bitter  a  drug,  more  meet  to  purge 
you  of  them,  than  worthy  for  your  kingly  accept- 
ance ?  I  never  heard  a  more  deriding  scorn ;  aud 
vow  that,  if  but  this  alone,  were  I  you,  they  should 
learn  a  short  lesson. 

"  The  best  that  I  commend  in  your  letter  is,  that 
I  see  your  judgment  too  good  to  affirm  a  truth  of 
their  speech,  but  that  alone  they  so  say.  How- 
beit,  I  muse  how  you  can  want  a  law  to  inch  as 
whose  denial,  if  it  were  ever,  could  serve  to  save 
their  lives,  whose  treasons  are  so  plain ;  as  the 
messenger  who  would  for  his  own  sake  not  devise 
it,  if  for  truth's  cause  he  had  it  not  in  his  charge, 
for  who  should  ever  be  tried  false  if  his  own 
denial  might  save  his  lifeP  In  princes'  causes 
many  circumstances  yield  a  sufficient  plea  fbr  such 
a  king  as  will  have  -it  known  ;  and  ministers  they 
shall  lack  none  that  will  not  themselves  gainsay 
it.  Leave  off  such  cloaks,  therefore,  I  pray  yon; 
they  will  be  found  too  thin  to  savo  you  from 
wetting.  For  your  own  sake  play  the  king,  and 
let  your  subjects  see  you  respect  yourself,  and 
neither  to  hide  or  to  suffer  danger  and  dishonour. 
And  that  you  may  know  my  opinion,  judgment, 
and  advice,  I  have  chosen  this  nobleman  whom  I 
know  wise,  religious,  and  honest,  to  whom,  I  pray 
you,  give  full  credit  as  if  myself  were  with  you ; 
and  bear  with  all  my  plainness,  whose  affcetjon, 
if  it  were  not  more  worthy  than  so  oft  not  fol- 
lowed, I  would  not  have  gone  so  far.  But  blame 
my  love  if  it  exceed  any  limits.  Beseeching  God 
to  bless  you  from  the  advices  of  them  that  more 
prize  themselves  than  care  for  you,  to  whom  I  wish 
many  years  of  reign."  • 

•  Thi*  letter  wiw  fir»t  printed  in  Tytlcr,  vol.  ix.  PP- 
121—127,  from  the  ordinal  in  tho  queen's  own  h*»d,Pr'* 
served  in  tile  collection  of  Sir  George  Warrender.  in"* 
is  o  contemporary  copy  in  tho  Stats  Taper  Office. 
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James,  suppressing  his  resentment  on  the  perusal 
of  this  caustic  epistle,  received  the  ambassador 
courteously,  and  with  apparent  cordiality.  With 
regard  to  the  Act  of  Abolition,  which  hail  been  so 
displeasing  to  her  majesty,  he  remarked  that  it 
had  already  become  a  dead  letter,  as  the  popish 
lords  had  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions in  their  favour;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
measures  he  had  already  token  to  bring  them  to 
trial,  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  meant  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour. 
The  ambassador,  however,  refused  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  indefinite  answer  on  a  subject  of  such 
grave  importance  to  both  countries ;  and  insisted 
that  as  the  popish  earls  were  still  intriguing  with 
Spain  for  the  invasion  of  England  through  Scot- 
land, and  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  both  kingdoms,*  his  mistress  was  entitled  to  be 
informed  specifically,  and  in  writing,  what  pro- 
ceedings his  majesty  had  resolved  to  adopt. 
At  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  diffused 
Birth  of      great  joy  throughout  the  king- 
Prince  Henry.  dom>    Qn  the  19th  of  February, 
after  having  been  married  five  years,  the  queen 
presented  the  nation  with  an  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne.    Prince  Henry  was  born  at  Stirling 
Castle,  and  was  at  once  committed  by  his  royal 
father  to  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  here- 
ditary governor  of  that  important  stronghold. 
The  news  was  received  everywhere  with  exulta- 
tion, and  with  the  outward  marks  of  public  re- 
joicing common  at  that  period.    A  discharge  of 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  castle  announced 
the  intelligence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital ; 
and  the  king  sent  to  the  ministors,  requiring  them 
to  call  the  people  together  to  public  thanksgiving, 
and  to  the  magistrates  "  to  cause  set  on  bale-fires."  f 
In  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  the  pcoplo  mani- 
fested their  loyalty  by  such  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  joy,  that  a  chronicler  of  the  time 
declares  the  "  people  in  all  parts  appeared  to  be 
daft  for  mirth."  \    Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
young  prince  seen  the  light,  ere  faction  began 
Conspiracy  for  t°  contemplate  employing  the  un- 
seizing nis     conscious  infant  as  an  instrument 
P*™00*       for  the  promotion  of  its  base  de- 
signs.   It  was  proposed  by  the  conspirators  to 
seize  his  person,  and  to  retain  him  in  their  hands, 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  their  party,  and 
forcing  the  king  to  submit  to  their  terms.   To  the 
honour  of  Lord^  Zouch,  however,  to  whom  the 
suggestion  wa«  made,  he  peremptorily  refused  his 
concurrence,  and  the  despicable  expedient  was 
discarded. 

In  the  meantime,  Zouch,  though  strictly  watched, 
busied  himself,  in  conformity  with  his  secret  in- 
structions, in  intriguing  with  such  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  as  were  opposed  to  James's  temporising 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlcy, 
27th  January,  1593-4;  also  ibid.,  B.  C,  Mr.  John  Carey 
U.  Burghley,  2oth  January,  1593-4;  Tytlcr,  vol.  ix. 
p.  124. 

f  Colderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  293. 

♦  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  113. 


policy.    He  even  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Bothwcll,  who  now  sought  to  cover  the 
gratification  of  his  own  restless  ambition  under  a 
pretended  zeal  to  reform  abuses  in  the  State,  and 
to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  open  enemies  of 
the  Protestant  faith.    A  new  conspiracy  for  seizing 
the  person  of  the  king  was  not  long  in  being  orga- 
nised. Zouch  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  treason- 
able design,  and  among  the  leaders  Conspirttcv  for 
were  —  besides   Bothwcll — John      putting  to 
Colville,  brother  of  the  Laird  of    Uwjth  Muit- 
Wcmyss,  Henry  Lock,  an  agent  of  Houn",.;  ,£[nt. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  some  of  the    ley,  and  other 
most  violent  among  the  ministers    friends  of  the 
ofthoKirk.  It  was  arranged  that 
Atholl  and  Argylo  should  advance  suddenly  to  the 
capital,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  levy  of  their  fierce 
northern  followers,  and  having  united  their  forces 
with  those  of  Bothwcll,  Montrose,  Ochiltree,  and 
the  Laird  of  Johnston,  that  they  should  attack  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  the  Lord  Home,  and  other 
friends  of  the  king,  seize  and  put  to  death  Huntley, 
and  other  Popish  leaders,  forcibly  drive  all  evil 
councillors  from  the  king's  presence,  and  take 
ample  though  late  revenge  for  tho  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray.* 

That  this  project  received  direct,  though  secret, 
encouragement  from  the  English  queen  is  un- 
questionable. She  was  no  stranger  to  such  dis- 
honourable and  treacherous  policy ;  and  it  is  not 
to  bo  supposed  that  Lord  Zouch  would,  without 
special  instructions,  have  so  far  derogated  from  the 
respect  due  to  himself  and  his  high  office,  as  volun- 
tarily to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  felon  in 
a  country  to  which  he  had  been  accredited  as  on 
ambassador. 

The  plot  was  not  long  in  reaching  maturity. 
Bothwcll,  with  characteristic  im-         ^  . 
pctuosity,  hastily  levied  a  force  of  theCpU.°n  Yi- 
about  four  hundred  horsemen  on    porous  mea- 
the  Borders;  and,  on  tho  2nd  of    sure*  of  tho 
April,  at  an  early  hour  in  tho 
morning,  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Leith. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  tho  king  had  received 
secret  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  promptly 
adopted  vigorous  measures  to  defeat  it-   A  gentle- 
man belonging  to  the  ambassador's  suite,  who 
had  been  detected  in  holding  suspicious  inter- 
course with  the  traitors,  was,  by  the  king's  order, 
arrested  and  imprisoned ;  Lord  Home,  Cessford,  and 
Bucclcuch,  were  ordered  to  assemble  their  forces  at 
Kelso,  with  a  view  to  intercept  Bothwcll  imme- 
diately on  his  crossing  the  Border ;  and  several  of 
the  more  violent  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  the  designs  of  Bothwell,  and 
even  of  assisting  him  with  supplies  of  money,  were 
apprehended  and  placed  in  confinement.  Bothwell, 
who  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Home  and  Buo- 
cleuch,  was  quickly  followed  by  them  and  their 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  I-nrd  Zouch  to  Burgh- 
Icy,  15th  January,  1593-4;  also  MS.  British  Museum, 
Caligula,  I>.  II.,  151;  instructions  for  Lord  Zouch  for 
treating  with  certain  lords  in  Scotland;  Tytler,  ut  tupra, 
pp.  128,  129. 
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party ;  who,  though  amounting  t«  not  more  than 
about  one  half  of  the  followers  of  Bothwell,  were 
ordered  instantly  to  advance  against  the  rebels. 
The  king,  who  remained  in  Edinburgh  with  a 
few  attendants,  proceeded  to  the  High  Church, 
where,  after  sermon,  ho  addressed  the  people. 
Ho  informed  them  of  the  treasonable  designs 
of  Bothwell  against  his  person,  and  of  his  near 
approach  to  the  capital;  and  excited  their  fears 
by  insinuating  that,  if  these  lawless  Border  free- 
booters should  prove  an  overmatch  for  him,  tho 
property  and  personal  security  of  the  citizens 
would  be  at  their  mercy.  He  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels  with 
all  the  forces  he  could  muster;  he  appealed  to  them 
as  loyal  subjects  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  their 
sovereign;  and,  lifting  his  hand  towards  heaven, 
he  solemnly  vowed  to  Ood  that,  if  they  would  now 
arm  and  advance  with  him  into  the  field,  and  if 
it  should  please  God  to  give  him  the  victory,  he 
would,  on  his  part,  in  return  for  their  loyal  services, 
never  rest  until  ho  had  entirely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  popish  lords,  and  banished  them  from  the 
kingdom.*  The  ministers  warmly  seconded  the' 
king's  exciting  appeal;  and  the  people  flew  to 
arms,  and  cheerfully  ranked  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  their  prince.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in 
placing  himself  at  their  head.  His  troops,  when 
assembled,  were  found  to  consist — the  advance,  of 
Jaine*  advances  a  thousand  pikemen  and  five  hun- 
uguinat  Both-  died  horse ;  the  rear,  of  the  in-  j 
well.  fan  try  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
amonnting  to  one  thousand  musketeers;  the  whole 
being  supported  by  three  pieces  of  artillery,  covered 
by  two  hundred  horse.  Bothwell  still  lay  at  Leith, 
where  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  a  position 
within  the  old  entrenchments  on  the  Links,  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  Atholl  and  Argyle,  whom 
he  hourly  expected  to  cross  the  Firth,  and  join  him 
with  their  numerous  bands  of  warlike  followers. 
Hearing,  however,  of  the  king's  approach  with 
such  a  powerful  force,  ho  divided  his  company  into 
two  bands,  and  drew  them  off  by  the  back  of 
Arthur  Seat  towards  Dalkeith.  They  halted  at  a 
place  called  Woomet,  where  they  took  up  a  strong 
position  ;  while  the  king,  who  was  made  aware  of 
their  movements,  fearing  that  Bothwell  intended 
to  make  an  inroad  into  the  city  from  the  south 
side,  reversed  his  order  of  march,  and  proceeded 
by  the  Pleaaance  towards  the  Borough  Muir, 
where  he  drew  up  his  troops  to  protect  tho  town. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  dispatched  Lord  Home 
with  the  cavalry,  with  instructions  to  attack  Both- 
well  in  his  new  position;  and  the  two  opposing 
forces  having  encountered  each  other  at  a  place 
called.  Edmestone  Edge.t  Home's  party  were 
quickly  put  to  the  rout,  twelve  of  them  were 
slain,  and  the  remainder,  hotly  pursued  by  Both- 
well  and  his  company,  were  driven  back  on  the 
main  body.  Tho  king,  alarmed  for  his  personal 
safety,  sought  refuge  within  the  town,  which  he 

•  HUtnrie  of  J  tunes  the  Sext,  p.  304. 
+  Movw'*  Memoir*,  p.  115. 


entered  at  a  gallop ;  •  but  fortunately  his  panic 
was  groundless,  for  Bothwell,  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  pursuit,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
so  severely  injured  that  he  retired  to  Dalkeith, 
whero  he  passed  the  night  Next  morning,  sen- 
sible that  his  success  had  been  but  partial,  and 
despairing  of  being  able  to  cope  with  the  whole 
body  of  tho  royal  forces,  he  dismissed  his  followers, 
and  once  more  sought  security  on  the  English  side 
of  the  Border. 

James  at  last  began  to  feel  that,  in  order  to  give 
contentment  to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  the 
great  body  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as  to  conciliate 
the  English  queen,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
drop  his  temporising  policy,  and  proceed  with 
vigour  against  the  obnoxious  popish  lords;  who, 
secure  in  their  northern  fastnesses,  in  open  defiance 
of  his  authority,  still  continued  their  negotiations 
with  Spain.    He  was  further  strengthened  in  his 
determination  by  the  circumstance  that  these 
darir.g  rebels  had  recently  received  a  large  supply 
of  money  from  Philip,  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  treasonable  designs.    This  once 
more  roused  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  who,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  unanimously  ratified  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against "  the 
apostate  lords,"  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  and  ordained 
the  whole  pastors  within  the  realm  to  intimate  the 
seutence  publicly  to  their  congregations,  that  none 
might  pretend  ignorance.    Lord  Home,  however, 
was  relaxed  from  the  sentence,  as  he  had  some 
time  before  "  satisfied  the  Kirk."  t    The  assembly, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  a  deputation  of  their  number 
to  work  on  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Stirling;  to 
direct  his  attention  to  tho  imminent  danger  with 
which  the  country  was  threatened ;  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  they  considered  expedient  at  a  crisis 
so  alarming  both  to  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially to  move  him  to  proceed  against  the  excom- 
municated popish  lords.  \   Proclamation  was  now 
made,  commanding  these  noblemen  ^ 
to  appear  and  submit  to  their  trial  lords  required 
before  tho  parliament  to  be  held  to  stand  trial, 
in  May ;  and  the  entire  military  strength  of  the 
country  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the 
king  in  arms,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  compel 
these  powerful  rebels  to  submission.    James  was 
at  last  in  earnest;  and,  having  now  resolved  to 
gratify  the  eager  desire  of  the  English  queen  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Spanish  faction  in  Scotland, 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  remonstrate  more  strongly 
than  ever  against  the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment which  Bothwell  still  openly  received  in 
England,  and  had  all  along  secretly  received  from 
the  queen  herself,  and  peremptorily  to  demand  the 
expulsion  of  that  rebel  from  her  domiuions.  For 
this  purpose  ho  dispatched  Colville  of  Easter 
Wemyss,  a  distinguished  military  leader,  and 
Edward  Bruce,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Kirk, 
as  ambassadors  to  the  English  court;  and,  s* 

•  Cslderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  297.  t  IhW-i  P-  309' 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  310-314. 
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James  was  still  smarting1  under  the  cutting  sar- 
casm* contained  in  his  "dearest  sister's"  late  pri- 
vate epistle,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  giving 
rent  to  his  spleen  in  the  following  letter,  which, 
in  imitation  of  Elizabeth's,  was  private,  and  in  his 
own  handwriting : — 

"  So  many  unexpected  wonders,  madam  and 
dearest  sister,  have  of  late  so  overshadowed  my 
eves  and  mind,  and  dazzled  so  all  my  senses,  as 
in  truth  I  neither  know   what  I  should  say 
nor  where  at  first  to  begin ;  but  thinking  it  best 
to  take  a  pattern  of  yourself,  since  1  deal  with 
you,  I  must,  repeating  the  tiret  words  of  your  last 
letter  (only  the  sex  changed),  say,  I  rue  my  sight 
tiat  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a  seduced 
qneen.    For  when  I  enter  betwixt  two  extremi- 
ty in  judging  of  you,  I  had  far  rathrtt  interpret 
it  fo  the  least  dishonour  on  your  parr,  which  U 
ignorant  error.    Appardon  me,  madam ;  for  long 
approved  friendship  requires  a  round  plainness. 
For  'when  first  I  consider  what  strange  effects  have 
of  late  appeared  in  your  country ;  how  my  avowed 
traitor  hath  not  only  been  openly  reset  in  your 
realm,  but  plainly  made  his  residence  in  your 
proper  houses,  ever  plainlicst  kything*  himself 
where  greatest  confluence  of  people  was;  and, 
which  is  most  of  all,  how  he  hath  received  English 
money  in  a  reasonable  quantity ;   waged  both 
Knjjlish  and  Scottish  men  therewith;  proclaimed 
his  pay  at  divers  parish  churches  in  England; 
convened  his  forces  within  England,  in  the  sight 
of  all  that  border;  and  therefrom  contemptuously 
marched,  and  camped  within  a  mile  of  my  principal 
city  and  present  abode,  all  his  trumpeters  and 
divers  waged  men,  being  English ;  and  being  by 
myself  in  j>erBon  repulsed  from  that  place,  returned 
bock  in  England  with  displayed  banners;  and, 
since  that  time,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  making 
his    troops  to  muster  within  English  ground. 
When  fin.t,  I  say,  1  consider  these  strange  effects, 
and  then  again  I  call  to  mind,  upon  the  one  part, 
what  number  of  solemn  promises,  not  only  by  your 
ambassadors,  but  by  many  letters  of  your  own 
hand,  ye  have  both  made  and  reiterated  unto 
me,  that  he  should  have  no  harbour  within  your 
country — yea,  rather  stirring  me  farther  up  against 
him,  than  seeming  to  pity  him  yourself;  and, 
upon  the  other  part,  weighing  my  desires  towards 
you, — how  far  being  a  friend  to  you  I  have  ever 
been  an  enemy  to  all  your  enemies,  and  the  only 
point  I  can  be  challenged  in,  that  1  take  not'  bucIi 
form  of  order,  and  at  such  a  time,  with  particular 
men  of  my  subjects,  as  pcradventure  you  would, 
if  you  were  in  my  room.    When  thus  I  enter  in 
consultation  with  myself,  I  cannot  surely  satisfy 
myself  with  wondering  upon  these  abovementioned 
effects :  for  to  affirm  that  these  things  are  by  your 
direction  or  privity,  it  is  so  far  against  all  princely 
honour,  as  I  protest  I  abhor  the  least  thought 
thereof.    And  again,  that  so  wise  and  provident  a 
prince,  having  so  long  and  happily  governed, 
should  be  so  fyled  and  contemned  by  a  great 
•  Showing. 


number  of  her  own  subjects,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
believed.  If  I  knew  it  not  to  be  a  maxim  in  the 
state  of  princes,  that  we  see  and  hear  all  with  tho 
eyes  and  ears  of  others,  and  if  those  be  deceivers, 
we  cannot  shun  deceits. 

"  Now,  madam,  1  have  refuge  to  you  at  this  time, 
as  my  only  pilot  to  guide  mo  safely  betwixt  this 
Charybdis  and  Scylla.  Solve  these  doubts,  and 
let  it  bo  seen  yo  will  not  be  abused  by  your  own 
subjects,  who  prefer  the  satisfying  of  their  base- 
minded  affections  to  your  princely  honour.  That 
I  wrote  not  the  answer  of  your  last  letters  with 
your  late  ambassador  (Lord  Zouch),  and  that  I 
returned  not  a  letter  with  him,  blame  only,  I  pray 
you,  his  own  behaviour;  who,  although  it  pleased 
you  to  term  him  wise,  religious,  and  honest,  had 
been  fitter,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  the  message  of 
a  herald,  than  any  friendly  commission  betwixt 
two  neighbour  princes ;  for,  us  no  reason  could 
satisfy  him,  so  scarcely  could  ho  have  patience 
even  to  hear  it  offered.  But  if  you  gavo  him  a 
large  commission,  I  dare  answer  for  it  he  took  it 
as  well  upon  him:  and  therefore  have  I  rather 
chuscd  to  send  you  my  answer  by  my  own  mes- 
sengers. Suffer  me  not,  I  pray  you,  to  be  abused 
with  your  abusers,  nor  grant  no  oversight  to  over- 
see your  own  honour.  Remember  what  you  pro- 
mised by  your  letter  of  thanks  for  tho  delivery  of 
O'Rorick.  I  trust  yo  will  not  put  me  in  balance 
with  such  a  traitorous  counterpoise,  nor  willingly 
reject  me ;  constraining  me  to  say  with  Virgil,— 

'  Flectcro  ii  nequco  supcros,  AcheronU  niuvcbo.' 

And  to  give  you  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  my 
honest  affection,  I  have  directed  these  two  gentle- 
men unto  you,  whom  I  will  humbly  pray  you  to 
credit  as  myself  in  all  they  have  in  charge,  and, 
because  the  principal  of  them  goes  to  France,  to 
return  the  other  back  with  a  good  answer  with  all 
convenient  speed."  • 

Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  haughty 
queen  on  the  perusal  of  a  letter  containing  so  much 
pointed  rebuke,  she  betrayed  no  irritation  to  tho 
ambassadors;  and  her  subsequent  demeanour  to- 
wards Bothwcll  exhibited  at  least  a  change  of 
policy,  if  not  of  sentiment.  The  ambassadors  were 
charged  to  invite  her,  in  the  king's  name,  to  stand 
godmother  at  the  baptism  of  tho  infant  prince — 
an  office  which  she  accepted  with  much  apparent 
pleasure;  and  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of 
money,  and  reminded  of  the  exhausted  state  of 
James's  exchequer,  she  promised  him  aid  as  soon 
as  he  evinced  his  sincere  intention  to  punish  tho 
popish  lords  by  actually  marching  against  them.f 

Parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on  the  31st 
of  May 4  but  was  very  thinly  at-     Meeting  of 
tended ;  many  of  the  nobles,  either  parliament, 
unwilling  to  concur  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  popish  earls,  or  afraid  to  share  in  its  respon- 

♦  Quoted  from  the  Warrender  MSS.  by  Tytler,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  133—136. 

♦  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Offlc*,  Mr.  Edward  Draco  to 
Lord  Burghley,  16th  May,  lfi94 ;  Tytler,  toI.  ix.  p.  138. 

♦  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  320. 
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sibility,  having  remained  at  home.  Tho  king 
delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  detailed  the 
leading  circumstances  of  tho  conspiracy,  and  dwelt 
upon  its  aggravations ;  and,  although  he  professed 
to  leave  the  Estates  at  liberty  to  pronounco  what 
judgment  they  might  think  fit,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  he  expected  and  desired  a  verdict  of  con- 
demnation. "  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  howboit  I  might 
vote,  I  will  only  sit  here,  Bee  you  do  right,  and 
inform  you  according  to  the  laws.  I  will  neither 
comma!)  d  nor  forbid  to  agree  to  their  forfaultin. 
ThiB  I  will  say:  they  have  committed  high  treason 
and  idolatry ;  for  I  assure  you  they  have  all  the 
mo9s  in  their  houses,  which  I  could  prove  by  wit- 
nesses ;  their  trafficking  with  Spain  is  certain, 
and  I  could,  if  it  were  needful,  prove  tho  same  at 
large.  As  for  tho  blanks  and  evils,  they  are  thus, 
I  assure  you ;  therefore  look  ye  to  it,  as  ye  will 
answer  to  God  and  mo."*  Although  there  wero 
several  noblemen  present  connected  with  the  con- 
spirators by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship,  parliament 
proceeded  to  pass  upon  them  tho  most  rigorous 
sentence  known  to  the  law.  Huntley,  Angus, 
Tho  popish  Enrol,  and  all  concerned  in  the 
curls  declared   conspiracy  of  the  Spanish  blanks, 

UforfeittJld     Wcr°   dcclared  8uiltv   of  niSQ- 
treason,  their  estates  and  honours 

wero  forfeited,!  and  their  banners  ordered  to  bo 
torn  at  the  public  market-place.  Commission  also 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  tho  declared 
enemy  of  the  thrco  earls,  to  enter  and  lay  waste 
their  territory,  and  pursue  them  with  fire  and 
sword.  Several  acts  of  unprecedented  severity 
were,  at  the  same  time,  passed  against  the  papists. 
Amongst  others,  tho  saying  of  mass  was  declared 
to  be  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  punish- 
able with  death  and  confiscation. 

In  tho  meantime,  the  king  had  dispatched  ambos- 
Baptism  of     sadors  to  the  courts  of  France,  Den- 

Frince  Henry,  mark,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  iuvitations  to  send 
representatives  to  be  present  at  the  baptism,  which 
had  at  first  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of 
July,  though  it  was  afterwards  postponed  until  tho 
last  day  of  August.  Elizabeth  sent  as  her  repre- 
sentative the  Earl  of  Sussex,  a  young  nobleman 
connected  with  her  by  tho  ties  of  blood,  who 
reached  the  Scottish  court,  attended  by  a  magni- 
ficent retinue,  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  brought 
with  him  a  letter  from  his  royal  mistress,  congra- 
tulating the  king  on  the  auspicious  event,  and 
abounding  in  expressions  of  friendly  feeling, 
mingled,  after  her  own  quaint  manner,  with  nume- 
rous advices.  The  baptism  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  at  Stirling,  in  tho  presence  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  a  numerous  concourse  of  nobility. 
Mr.  David  Cunniugham,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
selected  to  officiate  on  tho  occasion,  a  circumstance 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  329. 

t  MS.  Lt  tt.  r,  Sut«  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Bir  B.  Cecil, 
30th  May,  1694;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  9U»  Juno,  1504; 
Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  137. 


which  did  not  fail  to  excite  remark,  as  indicat- 
ing a  continued  Becret  predilection  in  the  king's 
I  mind  for  episcopacy.  The  prince  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Frederick  Henry,  Henry  Frederick; 
and  immediately  after  the  ceremony  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  father, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  placed  on  his  head  a  ducal 
coronet  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
His  titles  were  then  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  and 
the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  as  "Frederick  Henry, 
Henry  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Knight  and 
Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  Isla,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
Duko  of  Rothesay,  Prince  and  Great  Steward  of 
Scotland."*  The  wholo  of  the  arrangements  for 
.  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  parents  and  their 
distinguished  guests,  both  during  the  ceremony 
and  tho  pageants  that  succeeded,  wero  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  costly  description ;  and  much  inge- 
nuity was  expended  by  Mr.  David  Fowler,  the 
master  of  the  revels,  as  well  as  by  the  king  him- 
self, in  planning  masks,  shows,  and  triumphs,  to- 
gether with  curious  and  mysterious  devices  suited 
to  tho  taste  of  that  age.f 

The  pageants  being  ended  and  the  ambassadors 
dismissed,  the  attention  of  the  king  was  forcibly 
directed  to  far  different  employment, — the  sub- 
jugation of  the  northern  earls,  whose  power  was  be- 
coming daily  more  formidable.  Bothwcll  had  now 
entered  into  confederacy  with  them,  and  had  con- 
certed a  new  plot  for  seizing  the  king's  person,  and 
confining  him  in  tho  Castle  of  Blackness,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Popish  carls  with  their  forces  from 
the  north.  These  audacious  traitors  were,  at  the 
samo  time,  intriguing  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and 
endeavouring  to  tempt  him,  by  a  large  bribe  of 
Spanish  gold,  to  unite  with  them  against  the  king; 
and  Bothwell,  false  to  all  parties,  had  the  baseness 
to  counsel  him  to  accept  the  money,  and  then  be- 
tray them  to  Elizabeth,  on  condition  that  she  would 
still  continue  to  befriend  him  in  his  present  des- 
perate circumstances.  But  the  final  ruin  of  this 
fierce  and  lawless  villain  was  now  at  hand.  By 
means  of  a  servant  of  his,  named  Orme,  his  plot 
for  seizing  tho  person  of  the  king  was  detected ; 
Orme,  together  with  the  keeper  of  Blackness  Castle, 
was  executed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
Elizabeth,  not  less  perfidious  than  Bothwell  him- 
self, finding  him  no  longer  a  suitable  tool  for  her 
base  purposes,  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  She 
ordered  him  forthwith  to  quit  her  dominions,  and 
prohibited  all  her  subjects,  under  pain  of  treason, 
from  giving  him  cither  shelter  or  assistance.  £ 

Agreeably  to  his  commission,  Argyle,  then  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  took  the  field  Proceeding* 
against  the  northern  earls,  with     against  the 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  P°P»h«rl» 
mostly  on  foot ;  but  he  expected  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, chiefly  of  cavalry,  under  Lord  Forbes,  the 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ▼.  p.  344. 

■f  The  reader  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  ample 
details  in  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  343,  et  *tq. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Faper  Office,  Mr.  John  ColviUe  to 
Sir  it.  Civil,  31st  July,  1594 ;  alto  ibid.,  Bones  to  Sir  R. 
Cecil,  3rd  August,  1594 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  143. 
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Laird  of  Towcy,  the  Daubers,  and  other  borons, 
shortly  to  join  him.    Meanwhile  he  led  his  forces 
across  the  mountains  to  Badenoeh,  and  laid  siege  to 
Huntley's  Castle  of  Ruthven.  The  place,  however, 
was  obstinately  defended  by  tho  M'Phersons; 
and,  being  destitute  of  artillery,  and  learning  that 
the  earls  were  advancing  to  attack  him,  Argyle 
thought  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to 
Drimmin,  in  Strathdown,  where  he  encamped  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Forbes  and  the  M'Kenzics,  who  were  already  on 
their  march  to  his  assistance.    Huntley  and  Krrol, 
however,  who  were  at  no  great  distance,  resolved 
to  attack  him  before  the  reinforcements  should 
arrive.    Their  forces,  indeed,  were  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  Argyle  in  point  of  numbers,  for  thev 
amounted  to  not  more  than  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  men  5  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  vastly  superior  in  military  skill,  experience, 
and  equipment.    They  consisted  mostly  of  gentle- 
men of  tho  low  countries,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
were  supplied  with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  assisted 
by  veteran  officers.    Huntley,  dividing  his  little 
army  into  two  bands,  marched  from  Strathbogie  to 
Auchindown,  the  castle  of  Sir  Patrick  Gordon, 
which  he  reached  on  tho  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
October-    Errol  led  the  van,  supported  by  Sir 
Patrick  Gordon;  while  Huntley  brought  up  the 
rear,  with  the  artillery,  consisting  of  six  field- 
pieces.    Argyle,  on  observing  tho  approach  of  the 
enemy,  withdrew  his  forces  from  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  plain,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  adjacent  heights,  where  he  arranged  his 
army  in  three  divisions.   The  command  of  the  van 
was  entrusted  to  M'Lean  of  the  Isles ;  Argyle  him- 
self led  the  rear,  which  occupied  tho  more  elevated 
ground,  and  was  securely  flanked  by  bogs  and 
precipices.    M'Lean  commenced  the  attack,  but 
Battle  of  Glen-  had  advanced  only  a  short  dis- 
Uvat.        tance  when  Huntley's  artillery, 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  had  been  completely 
masked  by  the  cavalry,  opened  fire,  and,  at  the  first 
discharge,  so  astonished  and  terrified  tho  High- 
landers, to  moat  of  whom  the  deafening  sound  and 
destructive  power  of  cannon  were  till  then  un- 
known, that  they  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
Many  fell  flat  on  their  faces,  and  refused  to  stir ; 
others  rushed  desperately  forward,  yelling  and 
brandishing  their  weapons,  to  attack  the  cavalry, 
when  a  second  discharge  put  to  flight  great  num- 
bers, who  quickly  disappeared  behind  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.    The  great  body,  however, 
of  Argyle's  forces  still  firmly  maintained  their 
position,  which  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  supe- 
rior elevation,  but  of  being  protected  in  front  by 
uneven  and  marshy  ground,  in  which  cavalry  could 
not  act  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Huntley's 
vanguard,  however,  under  Errol  and  Auchindown, 
advanced  resolutely  to  the  attack.    The  former, 
making  a  circuit,  endeavoured  to  take  his  enemies 
in  flank,  but  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attempt ; 
while  the  hitter,  pushing  straightforward,  became 
entangled  in  the  morass,  where  the  greater  part  of 


his  men  fell  under  the  fire  of  their  opponents. 
The  rest,  still  headed  by  their  valiant  chief,  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  thetust  Ives,  and  were  making 
their  way  up  the  hill,  when  Auchindown,  who 
was  conspicuous  from  his  great  stature,  was  pierced 
by  a  bullet,  and,  fulling  from  his  horse,  was  speedily 
dispatched  by  the  Highlanders,  who  rushed  on 
him  with  their  dirks,  and,  cutting  off  his  head, 
I  carried  aloft  in  triumph  the  bloody  trophy.  At 
this  crisis  tho  force  under  Krrol,  surrounded  by 
Argyle's  vanguard,  under  M'Lean,  was  in  danger 
J  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Huntley,  seeing  their 
I  imminent  danger,  hastily  bringing  up  the  rear- 
guard, restored  the  action.    The  contest  raged 
liercely  for  upwards  of  two  hours,    IWoat  of  the 
when  Argyle's  troops  began  to     ro>ftl  army, 
waver,  and,  notwithstanding  bis  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  rally  them,  at  last  took  to  flight,  hurrying 
along  with  them  their  youthful  chief,  weeping  with 
mingled  emotions  of  grief  and  indignation.  The 
division  under  M'Lean,  which  had  done  the  great- 
est execution,  and  suffered  the  smallest  loss  during 
the  conflict,  still  retained  their  ground;  but  seeing 
tho  day  irretrievably  lost,  they  retired  in  good 
order  from  the  held,  though  seven  hundred  of  the 
retreating  Highlanders  were  slain  in  the  pursuit. 
In  this  contest, — generally  known  in  history  by 
tho  name  of  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  though  some- 
times designated  as  that  of  Stratharen,  Balrinnes,* 
or  Glenrinnes.f — many  gentlemen  were  slain,  and 
a  still  larger  number  wounded,  on  both  sides.  On 
the  side  of  Argyle  there  fell,  Campbell  of  Lochncll, 
M'Neil  of  Barra,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  in- 
ferior rank ;  while  Huntley  lost  Sir  Patrick  Gordon 
of  Auchindown,  and  many  others  of  his  followers, 
amounting  in  killed  and  wounded  together  to  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  X 

Intelligence  of  this  defeat  reached  James  at 
Dundee,  §  whither  he  had  arrived  The  king  pro- 
with  his  army  a  few  days  before,  cetd«  north- 
on  his  way  northwards  against  the  »ards. 
rebels.  Tho  adverse  tidings,  however,  seemed 
rather  to  inflame  than  to  damp  his  ardour.  Vowing 
vengeance  against  the  audacious  traitors,  he  imme- 
diately, notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather,  and  the  consequent  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  roads  at  that  season,  set  forward  with 
his  whole  army  to  Aberdeen,  which  he  reached  on 
the  15th  of  October.il  At  his  own  desire,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Andrew  Melvil,  James  Melvil, 
and  various  other  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  in  order 
that  they  might  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
by  bearing  testimony  to  his  sincerity,  as  evinced  by 
the  severity  of  his  proceedings  against  the  popish 
earls  and  their  adherents.f  On  his  march  he  was 
joined  by  the  Irvincs,  Keiths,  Leslies,  Forbesea, 
and  other  clans  at  feud  with  Huntley  and 
Enrol,  who,  being  weakened  by  the  losses  they  had 

•  Spnttiswond,  p.  409;  account  of  the  bsttle  of  Strath- 
aven,  or  Jiidrinms,  printed  with  Scottish  poems  of  tho 
sixteenth  century. 

+  Culderwoo.1,  vol.  v.  p.  34-S.  %  Ibid.,  p.  35:2. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  353;  Spottuwo-d,  p.  409. 

ft  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  3o3.  *  Ibid. 
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sustained  at  Glcnlivot,  and  still  more  by  the  deser- 
tion of  many  of  their  followers,  who  were  un- 
willing to  bear  arms  against  the  king  in  person, 
now  fled  to  the  mountains.  Hut  though  the  royal 
army  met  with  no  resistance,  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frus- 
trated from  another  cause.  The  royal  exchequer 
was  exhausted ;  the  king's  credit  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money ;  and  the  troops,  becoming  mutinous  and 
discontented  from  the  want  of  pay,  were  on  the 
poiut  of  deserting  their  standards,  and  returning 
home,  when  James  Mclvil  was  dispatched  with 
urgent  letters  from  the  king  to  the  ministers  and 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to  m  o  v  e  the  well-affected 
of  all  ranks  to  raise  by  contribution,  and  "  send 
with  diligence  the  second  month's  pay."  •  From 
Aberdeen,  James  marched  to  Strathbogie,  where 
Flight  of  the  8t°°d'  deserted  by  its  master,  who 
in*urgents,  had  fled  into  Caithness,!  the  magni- 
und  destruction  ficcnt  residence  of  Huntley,  which 
of  their  cutlet.  had  f0UrtCe„  years  in 

building.  The  majority  of  the  king's  advisors 
were  inclined  to  spare  this  princely  mansion ;  but 
James,  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  Andrew  Mcl- 
vil, Lord  Lindsay,  and  others,  who  were  opposed 
to  this  lenient  policy,  decreed  its  demolition,  and 
it  was  accordingly  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
levelled  to  the  ground;  the  only  part  left  being 
the  massive  old  tower,  which  bafHcd  the  skill  and 
resources  of  the  "  sappers  and  miners  "  of  that  age. 
A  similar  destruction  fell  on  Slaines  Castle,  in 
Ruchnn,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Errol ;  Culsa- 
mond,  in  Garioch,  tho  mansion  of  the  Laird  of 
Newton-Gordon;  and  Bagays  and  Craig,  in  Angus, 
the  castles  of  Sir  Walter  Lindsay  and  Sir  John 
Ogilvie;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  district  would  have  been  laid  waste  had  it 
not  been  for  the  earnest  intervention  of  Thirlstane 
and  Glammis,  by  whose  advice,  enforced  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  had  begun  to  pre- 
vail in  the  camp,  the  king  was  induced  to  return 
to  Aberdeen,  after  having  garrisoned  the  strong- 
holds of  the  other  popish  insurgents.  Several  of 
Huntley's  followers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
suffered  death  at  Aberdeen  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner;  after  which  the  king  issued  an  offer 
of  pardon  to  all  commoners  who  had  taken  part 
against  Argyle  at  the  battle  of  Glenlivat,  on  con- 
dition of  their  paying  certain  fines  imposed  by  the 
council. J  He  next  appointed  tho  Duke  of  Lennox 
as  his  lieutenant  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  body  of  two  hundred  horse  and  one  hundred  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  to 
prevent  or  repress  any  outbreak  in  that  quarter, 
and  a  council  of  barons  and  ministers  to  assist  him 
in  the  government.  Tho  appointment  of  Lennox, 
however,  was  declared  to  be  only  temporary  ;  and 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  j>.  35-1. 

+  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
20lh  October,  1594. 
J  MS.  letter.  State  Paper  Offiw,  Occurrenta,  2nd  No- 
■  r,  1594;  Tytler,  vol.  u.  p.  133. 


was  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Argyle,  as  permanent 
governor  in  the  north. 

The  popish  lords,  finding  themselves  reduced  to 
extremity  by  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  and 
by  the  rigour  of  the  northern  winter,  which  had 
now  set  in,  implored  and  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  having  first 
given  security  that  they  would  neither  return 
without  his  consent,  nor  engage,  during  their  exile, 
in  any  new  attempt  against  the  Protestant  religion 
or  tho  peace  and  liberties  of  their  native  country.* 

Public  tranquillity,  which  had  never  ceased  to 
be  disturbed  since  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish 
blanks,  was  now  restored ;  and  the  rigour  with 
which  the  king  had  at  last  dealt  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  carls  and  their  supporters,  had  in  a  great 
measure  dispelled  tho  jealousy  and  suspicion  with 
which  he  had  been  regarded  by  his  Protestant 
subjects.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were 
contented,  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  com- 
mendations of  his  proceedings.!  The  papists, 
however,  were  not  without  reason  deeply  dissatis- 
fied ;  and  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 
tho  peace  of  the  country  could  be  permanently 
secured,  so  long  as  the  intolerance  of  the  law  left 
to  a  large  section  of  the  community  no  alternative 
between  renouncing  their  religion  on  the  one  baud, 
or  perpetual  exile  on  the  other. 

Bothwell,  whose  multiplied  and  audacious  acts 
of  treason  had  so  long  escaped  the  Miserable 
punishment  they  deserved,  was  condition  of 
now  reduced  to  a  most  abject  con- 
dition. He  was  cast  off  by  the  English  queen,  to 
whom  ho  had  lent  himself  as  a  tool  for  the  promo- 
tion of  her  ncfurious  policy ;  he  was  deserted  by 
his  friends,  who,  though  willing  to  profit  by  hi* 
success,  now  selfishly  stood  aloof  from  his  falling 
fortunes;  and,  by  his  alliance  with  the  popish 
lords,  he  had  utterly  forfeited  tho  confidence  of 
those  who  had  been  credulous  enough  to  regard 
him  as  a  champion  of  Protestantism,  and  at  a 
patriot  who  desired  only  the  common  weal.  In 
addition  to  these  calamities,  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, which  carried  with  it  the  highest  civil 
penalties,  was  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
Church;  he  was  driven  from  all  his  castles  and 
places  of  shelter  or  concealment ;  and  was  now  a 
wretched  fugitive,  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  chased  from  one  quarter  of  the  country  to 
another.  At  length,  after  being  keenly  pursued 
through  the  county  of  Caithness,  where  he  made 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  found  means  of 
retiring  to  France.  J  From  France  he  passed  into 
Spain,  and  afterwards  into  Italy,  where,  having 
renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  he  led  for  many 
years  a  life  of  obscurity  and  indigence,  seeking  for 
solace  to  bis  disappointed  ambition  in  the  in* 
dulgencc  of  dissipation  and  debauchery.   In  vain 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  404. 

t  Culdcrwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  357,  338. 

*  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Nicobon  to  Sir  K. 
Don-rn,  19th  Fobrunry.  1594-5;  Tytler,  vou  U.  p.  l*»i 
Historic  of  James  the  Scst,  p.  344. 
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did  he  attempt  to  reconcile  himself,  by  the  most 
abject  submission,  to  the  king;  who,  though  in 
general  facile  and  forgiving,  continued  to  cherish 
the  moat  implacable  resentment  against  him,  and 
refined  to  listen  to  any  interposition  in  his  favour.* 
His  forfeited  estates  were  divided  among  Buc- 
cleuch,  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  Lord  Home.  To  the 
first  was  assigned  the  lands  of  Crichton;  to  the 
second,  the  Abbey  of  Kelso ;  and  to  the  third,  that 
of  Coldingham.f 

The  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  earnestly  desirous 
that  Huntley  and  his  associates,  now  in  exile, 
should  bo  subjected  to  tho  same  irretrievable  ruin; 
and  laboured  to  induce  the  king  to  alienate  their 
estates,  and  reduce  them  to  indigence.  James, 
however,  from  motives  of  policy,  a.**  well  as  hu- 
manity, refused  to  accede  to  this  unjust  and  cruel 
proposal ;  and  the  Countesses  of  Huntley  and  Errol 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  Scotland,  while  the 
exiled  earls  were  allowed,  at  least,  a  subsistence 
from  their  forfeited  patrimony.  Utterly  to  exter- 
minate the  families  of  these  distinguished  noble- 
men was  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  James, 
who  was  desirous  of  strengthening  his  own  posi- 
tion by  balancing  one  party  against  another,  and 
overawing  the  rivals  of  the  exiled  lords  by  threats 
of  their  restoration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 
Disacnrion  monarch  was  embittered,  and  his 
between  the  court  divided  into  factions,  by  a 
king  and  contention  with  the  queen  as  to 
queen.  ^e  custody  of  the  young  prince. 
He  had  been  committed  by  his  royal  lather  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  while  the  queen 
warmly  insisted  that  that  charge  should  be  de- 
volved upon  herself,  and  importunately  demanded 
possession  of  the  royal  infant.  In  this  demand 
she  was  supported  by  tho  Chancellor  Maitland, 
who  was  at  enmity  with  Mar,  and  was  now  joined 
by  Hamilton,  Home,  Fleming,  Livingstone,  Buc- 
cleuch,  Cessford,  and  the  Master  of  Glammis.  On 
tliis  point,  however,  James  was  inexorable;  and  he 
had  even  been  heard  to  swear  that  if  he  were  on 
his  death -bed,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  the  last 
sign  he  should  make  would  be  in  token  of  his  will 
that  the  prince  should  remain  in  tho  custody  of 
Mar.  So  far  did  this  contest  proceed  that,  it  would 
appear,  Maitland,  in  conjunction  with  Buccleuch 
and  Cessford,  and  with  tho  connivance  of  tho 
queen,  had  formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  persons 
both  of  the  king  and  the  young  prince,  and  im- 
peaching Mar  of  high  treason.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  frustrated  by  Maitland  himself,  who  at 
the  last  hour  shrank  from  embarking  in  so  danger- 
ous an  enterprise;  and,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  the  queen  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  will  of  her  husband, J 
and  a  reconciliation  was  happily  effected. 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  after  a  lingering  illness, 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  410. 
t  A  l  km  an,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

J  MS.  8tate  Paper  OiHce,  Colrille,  18th  Auguat,  1-W5 ; 
same,  20th  August ;  T)  tier,  voL  ix.  p.  173. 


died  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  Lord  Thirlstane,  one 
of  the  ablest  Scottish  statesmen  Death  or  the  ' 
of  this  or  any  preceding  period.  Chancellor 
That  could  be  no  ordinary  man,  MsitUnd. 
who  was  styled  by  the  great  Lord  Burghley  "  the 
wisest  man  in  Scotland."  He  had  been  eminently 
serviceable  both  to  his  sovereign  and  the  country 
in  times  of  unusual  difficulty ;  he  had  laboured 
successfully  to  preserve  amity  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  between  the  king  and  the 
Kirk ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  to  his  wise  counsels 
the  decided  measures  ultimately  adopted  by  tho 
king  against  tho  popish  faction  were  in  a  large 
degree  attributable.  But  the  vast  superiority  of 
his  talents  overawed  all  his  competitors,  and  had 
procured  him  many  enemies,  especially  among  the 
old  nobility,  who  regarded  him  as  an  upstart ;  and 
even  the  king  himself,  feeling  that  he  had  in  the 
chancellor  rather  a  dictator  than  a  councillor,  re- 
garded him  more  with  fear  than  with  affection. 
The  death,  accordingly,  of  bis  great  minister  occa- 
sioned little  regret  to  his  royal  master,  who,  though 
he  wrote  a  poetical  panegyric  on  his  memory,  was 
heard  to  observe  that  he  would  in  future  have  no 
more  great  men  as  chancellors,  "  but  such  as  ho 
could  correct,  and  were  hangable."  • 

The  absence  of  tho  wise  head  and  vigorous  hand 
that  had  so  long  exercised  supreme  direction  and 
control  in  every  department  of  tho  public  service 
was  speedily  felt.  As  if  the  restraints  of  law 
had  been  suddenly  removed,  the  Border  districts 
were  distracted  by  deadly  feuds  between  the  Max- 
wells and  Douglases,  wasted  and  depopulated  by 
spoliation  and  bloodshed,  and  harassed  by  inva- 
sions of  the  English. f  The  public  mind  was  at 
the  same  time  agitated  by  rumours  industriously 
propagated  by  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  that 
another  powerful  Spanish  armament  was  preparing 
to  invade  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  exiled  lords 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  home  to  assist  in 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  these 
alarming  circumstances,  James,  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
authorised  them  to  assemble  the  whole  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the  defence  of  tho 
country ;  but  while  he  professed  his  resolution  to 
make  common  cause  with  England  in  support  of 
the  true  religion,  he  peremptorily  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  ministers  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  England,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  English  government  for  the  defence  of 
both  countries  against  the  common  enemy.  J  He 
complained  that  Elizabeth  had  broken  her  promises 
of  pecuniary  assistance;  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  popery,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith,  she  still 

•  MS.  Letter.  State  Taper  Office,  8th  OtoW,  1595, 
Nieolson  to  Bown;  ibid.,  same  to  same,  11th  January, 
1595;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  1H3. 
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regarded  him  with  distrust,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  advance  him  a  farthing,  although  she  knew  he 
■was  overwhelmed  with  debts  already  incurred  in 
his  attempts  to  extirpate  popery  from  his  dominiona, 
and  to  relieve  her  from  all  her  fears  of  Spanish 
machinations.  There  was  good  ground  for  these 
complaints.  He  had  been  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  expedition  against  the  northern  earls  and 
their  adherents  by  the  express  promise  of  Elizabeth 
instantly  to  supply  him  with  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops,  but  that  promise  had  never 
been  fulfilled;  on  the  contrary,  Sir  Robert  Cock- 
burn,  the  Scottish  ambassador,  was  artfully  de- 
tained at  the  English  court  until  tho  result  of  the 
expedition  had  been  ascertained,  and  then  an  order 
which  had  already  been  issued  for  two  thousand 
pounds  was  recalled  and  cancelled.*  Such  mingled 
meanness  and  perfidy  could  not  fail  to  disgust  the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  utterly  destroy  his  confi- 
dence in  all  promises  of  support  on  the  part  of  his 
royal  neighbour. 

James's  financial  affairs,  which  had  never  been 
The  king's     free  from  embarrassment,  were 

financial  em-    now  in  a  most  ruinous  condition ; 

barrawmentt.  and  it  Decamc  evident  that,  with- 
out some  speedy  remedy,  he  must  be  involved 
in  absolute  bankruptcy,  and  be  alike  incapable  of 
supporting  his  dignity  as  a  king,  and  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  State.  His  own  want  of 
economy,  and  the  extravagant  habits  of  his  queen, 
had  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  this  crisis ; 
but  great  laxity,  moreover,  had  been  allowed  to 
creep  both  into  tho  levying  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue,  which  had  now  become  quite  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  necessary  charges  of  the 
government.  It  became,  therefore,  imperative 
that  a  rigid  investigation  should  be  made  into 
this  department  of  the  public  service,  and  some 
strong  measures  adopted  at  once  to  meet  tho  pre- 
sent exigency  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  At  this 
time  the  Master  of  Glammis  held  the  office  of 
treasurer;  Seton,  Laird  of  Parbreath,  that  of 
comptroller ;  and  Douglas,  the  Provost  of  Olen- 
cloudcn,  that  of  collector ;  and  it  was  believed  that, 
under  the  protection  of  the  late  chancellor,  with 
whom  Glammis  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, all  of  them  had  grown  wealthy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  royal  revenues.  Before  attempting 
any  reform,  therefore,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
supersede  these  functionaries.  The  great  power 
and  influence  of  Glammis  rendered  him  somewhat 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  he  hesitated  to  demit  his 
office  at  the  king's  desire;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  received  six  thousand  pounds  as  a  compen- 
sation for  its  loss,  that  he  reluctantly  complied.! 
The  two  others  were  dismissed  without  ceremony. 
The  entire  management  of  the  royal  revenues  and 
household  was  at  first  committed  to  the  councillors 
of  the  queen,  Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Urquhart, 
President  of  the  Session,  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  Mr. 

•  MS.  letter,  Stato  Vnpvr  Office,  Sir  It.  Bowea  to 
Burghley,  23rd  October,  lft)4  ;  TyUer,  vol.  ix.  p.  166. 
t  Csiderwood,  toL  T.  p.  8M. 


James  Elphinstone,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton; 
but  as  the  important  trust  assigned  to  these 
gentlemen  was  considered  too  onerous  for  so  smail 
a  number,  four  others  were  subsequently  joined 
with  them,— Walter  Stewart,  Prior  of  B lan tyre, 
who  was  nominated  treasurer,*  Skene,  the  Clerk- 
register,  Sir  David  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Peter  Young, 
Master  Almoner.  This  important  committee,  styled 
officially,  commissioners  of  the  ex-  _,  _  ,  . 

.  *  ,  .        .     TneUi U\ lain. 

chequer,  but,  on  account  of  their 
number,  called  by  the  people  Oetaviatu,f  were 
invested  with  most  extraordinary,  and  even  un- 
constitutional powers.    The  king  bound  himself 
neither  to  add  to  their  number,  nor  to  supply  any 
vacancy  occasioned  by  death,  without  the  consent 
of  the  survivors;  and  it  was  decreed  that  no 
I  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  or  property 
of  the  crown,  no  grant  of  a  pension,  nor  order  on 
the  Treasury,  even  though  signed  by  the  king 
himself,  should  be  held  valid,  unless  countersigned 
by  at  least  five  of  the  commissioners.   All  their 
acts  and  decisions  were  declared  to  have  the  same 
authority  as  the  judicial  sentences  of  the  courts  of 
law;  and  on  their  simple  warrant,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  court,  any  person  might  be 
arrested  or  his  goods  distrained.   They  held  their 
commissions  directly  and  exclusively  from  the  king 
himself,  and  were  solemnly  sworn  to  respect  only 
the  king's  "  weal  and  profit,"  X  in  *U  *b.ei'  pro- 
ceedings.  They  met  daily  in  the  Upper  Tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh,  and  although  they  acted  without 
salary,  they  were  amply  compensated  by  the 
enormous  power  and  influence  which,  through 
their  extensive  jurisdiction  and  the  unlimited  con- 
trol they  possessed  over  the  public  money,  speedily 
passed  into  their  hands.   They,  in  fact,  soon  en- 
grossed the  whole  executive  power  of  the  State. 
Forming  a  distinct  and  united  body,  they  proved 
more  than  an  overmatch  for  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  gradually  possessed 
themselves  of  every  office  of  honour  and  emolument. 
One  important  office  alone,  that  of  chancellor, 
escaped  their  rapacity ;  they  had  indeed  allotted 
it  to  tho  president,  but  as  be  was  known  to  be  a 
papist,  the  king,  aware  that  such  an  appointment 
would  raise  a  storm  of  discontent  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  provoke  the  keen  hostility 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  refused  to  confirm  it. 
Several  of  the  commissioners,  however,  thus  en- 
trusted with  almost  unlimited  authority,  were  either 
known,  or  supposed  to  have  a  leaning  to  popery, 
and  this  had  already  roused  the  ever-watchful 
jealousy,  and  called  forth  the  ready  denunciations 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Church.  The  people  viewed 
with  doubt  and  distrust  an  irresponsible  body  of 
men  clothed  with  a  power  in  some  respects  superior 
to  that  of  the  sovereign  himself,  and  intercepting 
the  sunshine  of  tho  royal  favour,  which  ought  freely 
to  fall  on  tho  whole  body  of  his  subjects ;  while  the 
courtiers  were  incensed  at  finding  every  avenue  to 
power  and  preferment  blocked  up,  and  the  streams 

•  Clderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  394.  t  Ibid.,  p.  893. 
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of  royal  liberality  at  once  stinted  in  their  supply 
and  diverted  into  new  channels.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  general  discontent,  the  Octavians 
continned  to  maintain  their  power,  and  even  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  favour  by  the  regularity 
and  economy  with  which  they  administered  the 
finances  of  tho  kingdom. 
Daring  the  past  year  the  public  mind,  both  in 
Renewed  re-   ^co^an(^  and  in  England,  had  been 
par^ion»in    hopt  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm 
Jp»in  for  tho    by  vague  rumours  of  renewed  pre- 
parations on  the  part  of  Spain  for 
tho  invasion  of  the  island.  Nor 
were  these  apprehensions  chimerical :  it  was  now- 
ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Philip  was  occu- 
pied in  organizing  a  powerful  armament,  destined, 
it  was  supposed,  for  Ireland,  from  which  quarter 
England  could  be  most  conveniently  attacked.  At 
this  crisis,  Elizabeth  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  amity  with  the  Scottish 
sovereign,  which  had  been  not  a  little  relaxed  by 
her  own  mean  and  perfidious  policy.    She  accord- 
ingly once  more  dispatched  Sir  Robert  Bowes  as 
her  ambassador  to  Scotland,  from  which,  more  than 
a  year  before,  he  had  been  permitted,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  to  return ;  •  the  English  interest  in 
that  country  having  been,  in  the  interval,  entrusted 
to  tbe  care  of  Mr.  George  Nicolson,  who,  from 
having  long  acted  as  secretary  to  Bowes,  had  ac- 
quired an  intimate  knowledge  of  Scottish  affairs. 
Bowes  was  instructed  to  assure  James  of  the 
unalterable  friendship  of  Elizabeth;  but  to  add, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  at  present  to  grant 
him  the  smallest  pecuniary  assistance,  as  her  re- 
sources had  been  drained  by  tho  aid  sho  had  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  to  Henry  of  France,  whose 
throne  had  been  in  jeopardy ;  by  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  still  more  by  the 
preparations,  in  which  she  was  at  that  moment 
engaged,  for  tho  defence  of  the  kingdom,  Philip 
having  fitted  out  for  its  invasion  a  more  formidable 
armament  than  the  armada  of  1588.  James,  wisely 
considering  that  this  was  no  time  to  insist  on  old 
grievances,  received  tbe  ambassador  with  great 
apparent  cordiality,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  preparations  of  his  sister  against  tho  threatened 
invasion,  and  declared  his  readiness,  if  necessary, 
to  put  to  hazard  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  his 
life  in  tho  common  cause.    Ho  mado  a  delicate 
allusion,  however,  to  tho  exhausted  state  of  his 
own  finances,  and  to  the  promises,  as  yet  unful- 
filled, which  had  been  made  both  by  Bowes  himself 
and  Lord  Zouch,  in  the  name  of  their  mistress. 
He  hinted  also  that  the  popish  party  were  in  no 
want  of  gold,  and  by  no  means  niggard  in  its  dis- 
tribution ;  and  that  he  himself  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refusing  very  large  offers,  which  had 
been  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

On  this  occasion  James  issued  a  proclamation, 
warning  his  subjects  that  a  successful  invasion  of 
England  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  con- 

•  MS.  Letter,  Btate  Paper  Office,  19th  October,  1531 ; 
Tytler,  rol  ix.  p.  ISO. 


quest  of  their  own  country ;  and  calling  on  them 
to  give  up  their  private  animosities,  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  be  ready 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  common  cause.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
would  remain  silent  and  unconcerned  at  such  a 
conjuncture.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Bowes, 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh,  and 
earnestly  besought  tho  king  to  adopt  tho  severest 
proceedings  against  the  Jesuits  and  excommuni- 
cated priests,  many  of  whom  still  lingered  in  tho 
country.  They  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
forfeited  lords  being  still  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  their  estates ;  and  demanded  that 
the  entire  livings  of  the  rebels  should  be  collected 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king  for  that  purpose, 
and  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  hired  soldiers 
for  the  defence  of  the  "  good  cause,"  and  for  meet- 
ing other  charges  necessary  for  its  advancement.  • 
Tho  line  of  policy  thus  recommended  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  that  which  James  was  inclined, 
if  not  resolved,  to  pursue.  Keeping  his  eye  on  tho 
English  succession,  aware  of  the  odium  he  had 
already  incurred  among  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
in  both  kingdoms  by  tho  intolerant  laws  to  which 
he  had  given  his  consent,  and  sensible  that  his 
succession  might  be  endangered,  or  at  least  tho 
tranquillity  of  both  countries  most  seriously  dis- 
turbed, by  any  united  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  important  crisis  in  all  probability 
now  at  no  great  distance,  he  was  disposed  rather 
to  retrace  his  steps,  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of 
the  exiled  lords,  or  e  ven  to  restore  them,  if  that  could 
be  dono  with  safety.  But,  though  the  advice  and 
remonstrance  of  tho  assembly  must  have  been 
deeply  distasteful  to  him,  he  dissembled  so  far  as 
to  return  a  favourable  answer,  and  thus,  for  tho 
time,  to  silence  the  clamours  of  these  importunate 
counsellors.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  sus- 
pected James's  sincerity,  if  they  did  not  penetrate 
his  designs ;  and  mysterious  surmises  began  to  be 
circulated  of  tho  restoration  of  the  popish  lords, 
and  other  projects  deemed  dangerous  to  the  Kirk.f 
While  tho  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
more  zealous  and  intolerant  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects were  in  this  uncertain  state,  and  a  potent 
foreign  foe  was  threatening  the  invasion  of  the 
island,  an  incident  occurred,  which,  though  unim- 
portant in  itself,  had  well-nigh  compromised  tho 
peaceable  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Lord 
Soropc  was  at  that  time  the  warden  of  the  Western 
Marches  of  England,  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Bucclcuch  held  a  similar  office  in  Liddesdule,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Border.  Both  were  among 
the  bravest  and  most  skilful  military  leaders  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  each  had  under  him 
a  deputy,  invested,  in  the  absence  of  his  principal, 
with  equal  power  and  authority.  It  had  long 
been  customary  to  hold  warden  courts,  as  they 
were  called,  for  the  adjustment  of  trilling  disputes 

•  Calilrrwrnd,  Tnl.  v.  p.  400. 
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bctweon  the  English  and  Scotch  borderers,  as  well 
as  for  the  punishment  of  outlaws,  depredators,  and 
other  offenders;  and,  on  such  occasions,  a  truce 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Borders,  it  was  a  capital 
offence  for  cither  Scotsman  or  Englishman  to 
attack  even  hiB  most  deadly  enemy  from  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  court  until  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Salkeld 
was  at  this  time  the  deputy  of  Lord  Scrope,  while 
the  deputy  of  Buccleuch  was  Scott  of  Haining,  a 
baron  of  his  own  clan  j  and  at  one  of  the  wurden 
courts  held  by  these  gentlemen,  at  a  place  named 
tho  Day  holm  of  Kershopc,  where  a  small  stream 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
the  Scottish  deputy  was  attended  by  William  Arm- 
strong of  Kinmout,  a  daring  freebooter,  still  known 
in  Border  tradition  under  the  name  of  Kinmout 
Willie.  As  this  person,  who  was  one  of  the 
retainers  of  Buccleuch,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
his  thief,  was  riding  peaceably  home,  after  the 
meeting,  with  three  or  four  companions,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Liddel,  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
Border,  ho  was  observed  by  a  party  of  about  two 
hundred  English  borderers,  who  rushed  towards 
him  in  a  hostile  manner,  chased  him  for  several 
miles,  and,  finally  overtaking  him,  took  him  pri- 
soner, and  carried  him  before  Mr.  Salkeld,  the 
English  deputy,  by  whose  orders  he  was  bound  to 
a  horse,  and  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Carlisle. 
Here  he  was  delivered  to  the  warden,  Lord  Scrope, 
w  ho  was  also  governor  of  tho  castle,  by  whom  he 
was  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Buccleuch  wrote  immediately  to  Lord  Scrope, 
complaining  of  this  outrageous  violation  of  border 
law,  and  demanding  that  Armstrong  should  be  set 
at  liberty ;  but  this  Scrope  refused,  alleging  that 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  demand  of  Buccleuch 
without  an  order  from  the  queen  in  council.  Thus 
repulsed,  he  next  applied  to  the  resident  English  j 
ambassador,  and  finally  to  the  king  himself,  who 
wrote  to  Elizabeth  demanding  Armstrong's  libera- 
tion. No  attention  being  paid  to  this  last  demand, 
Buccleuch  boldly  resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  swore  that  he  would  fetch 
Kinmont  Willie  out  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle  dead 
or  alive.*  To  effect  this  appeared  to  all  an  impos- 
sibility; and  the  menace  was  derided  by  Scrope 
and  his  garrison  as  an  empty  boast.  Buccleuch, 
Su  rue  of  nowevcrf  *n  earnest,  and  im- 
CarlwUCastle  mediately  set  about  preparing  for 
by  Lucck'urh.    his  desperate  enterprise.  Having 

^oTwilUc11'  furnisucd  himself  with  scaling- 
ladders,  sledge-hammers,  crowbars, 
and  other  necessary  implements,  he  assembled  two 
hundred  of  his  bravest  followers,  well  mounted,  at 
Morton  Tower,  about  ten  miles  from  Carlisle,  an 
hour  before  sunset,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  proceeding  thence  towards 
Carlisle,  ho  baited  in  a  meadow,  close  by  the  brook 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.  C,  the  name*  of 
•urli  as  enforced  the  caat'.e  for  Kinmont,  dntid,  iu  Durgli- 
ley's  hand,  13th  Aj  ril ;  Tjtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  1%. 


I  Caday,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  Here  he 
ordered  eighty  of  his  men  to  dismount ;  and  lead 
ing  them  forward  himself,  they  soon  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  outer  court  of  the 
castle.  On  applying  tho  scaling-ladders,  they  were 
found  to  be  too  short ;  but  observing  a  postern  in  the 
wall,  they  undermined  it,  and  soon  effected  a  breach 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  pass,  though  with  difficulty. 
Twelve  of  them  made  their  way  through,  including 
Buccleuch  himself,  who  was  the  fifth  to  enter." 
These  opened  the  postern  from  the  inside,  and  ad- 
mitted their  companions.  In  an  instant  the  watch, 
who  were  too  much  surprised  to  make  more  than  a 
feeble  resistance,  were  overpowered,  disarmed,  and 
made  prisoners,  and  Buccleuch  and  his  party  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  stronghold.  Buccleuch 
kept  watch  at  the  postern,  while  twenty-four  of 
the  assailants  proceeded  to  the  castle  jail,  and, 
breaking  open  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which  Arm- 
strong was  confined,  carried  him  off,  fettered  as  he 
was,  in  triumph.  As  had  been  previously  agreed 
on,  the  trumpet  was  sounded  in  token  of  success, 
and  was  answered  by  loud  shouts  from  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  the  outer  court  Lord  Scrope  and  his 
deputy  were  both  in  the  castle  during  these  pro- 
ceedings, but,  believing  that  tho  place  had  been 
assaulted  by  at  least  five  hundred  of  the  Scots,  and 
that  consequently  resistance  was  hopeless,  they  had 
never  stirred  from  their  chambers ;  and  their  pri- 
soner, as  he  was  borne  along  beneath  their  wiu- 
dowB  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades,  contempt- 
uously bado  them  ''good  night"  Having  now 
effected  his  purpose,  Buccleuch  ordered  the  guard 
to  be  released,  and,  as  he  professed  that  his  sole 
object  had  been  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  he  prohibited  all  attempt  at  spoliation. 
The  garrison  being  now  at  liberty,  the  alarm-bell 
was  rung,  and  the  beacon-fire  was  lighted  on  the 
top  of  the  castle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
j  were  summoned  to  the  rescue  by  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  town-house  ;  and  confusion  and 
consternation  everywhere  prevailed.  In  the  mean- 
time, Buccleuch  and  his  party  had  rejoined  their 
companions  outside  the  town  ;  and  the  whole  band, 
without  losing  a  man,  found  themselves  safe  within 
the  Scottish  border  about  two  hours  before  sunrise. 
This  gallant  and  successful  exploit  excited  at  tho 
timo  universal  admiration ;  and,  to  this  day,  the 
story  of  the  bold  Buccleuch  and  Kinmont  Willie, 
and  other  doughty  heroes,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
bearded  the  English  lion  in  his  den,  enlivens  the 
fireside  of  almost  every  cottage  in  the  Border 
districts  of  Scotland. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  English 
warden  felt  deeply  mortified  when  he  discovered 
that  his  garrison  had  been  surprised  and  over- 
powered, and  his  prisoner,  who  had  been  so  per- 
tinaciously detained,  liberated  and  carried  off  be- 
fore his  eyes,  by  a  party  of  not  more  than  eighty 
men  ;  but,  feigning  great  indignation  at  what  he 

•  MS.  Lett*  r,  State  P.i]n-r  Office,  B.  C,  the  tune*  r,f 
flui'li  as  enfon  i-<]  the  entitle,  fur  Kinmout,  <iuted,  in  liurgh- 
lev's  hand,  13th  April ;  T\  tier,  \ol.  ix.  j».  l'Jti. 
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termed  an  "  audacioas  outrage,"  he  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Lord  Burghley  and  the  privy  council, 
apprising  them  of  the  fact  that  her  majesty's 
Castle  of  Carlisle  had  been  attacked  by  a  body  of 
the  Scots  in  time  of  peace,  and  urging  the  queen  to 
demand  of  the  King  of  Scotland  that  Buccleuch 
should  instantly  be  delivered  up  for  punishment. 
Elizabeth  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  highly  indig- 
nant, and  ordered  Bowes  to  remonstrate  in  the 
strongest  manner  with  the  Scottish  king,  and  to 
demand  that  Buccleuch  should  bo  unconditionally 
placed  in  her  hands,  as  he  had  insulted  and  af- 
fronted her  beyond  endurance.    James,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  comply  with,  this  peremptory  de- 
mand, replied,  that  he  might,  with  equal  reason, 
require  Lord  Scrope,  who  was  the  first  aggressor, 
to  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  as  it  was  certainly  a 
greater  insult  unlawfully  to  seize  and  imprison 
ono  of  his  subjects,  than  forcibly  to  liberate  a 
prisoner  who  had  been  unlawfully  seized.  James 
was  supported  in  his  resistance  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  his  privy  council,  the  barons,  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk,  and  the  wholo  body  of  the  people,  who 
admired  and  applauded  the  bold  exploit.*  Eliza- 
beth, however,  continued  to  urge  her  demand  with 
bucIi  vehement  importunity  that  James,  dreading 
a  positive  rupture,  at  last  yielded,  and  Buccleuch 
was  first  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's,! 
and  afterwards  sent  to  E upland  as  a  prisoner  on 
parole.    Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with  this  appear- 
ance of  submission,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn,  the 
Scottish  warden  was  permitted  to  return  home. 
Some  time  before  this  Bowes  had  written  to 
Jteturn  of  the    Burghley,  intimating  that  some 
punish  lords,     measures  were  in  contemplation 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  lords ;  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  petition  tho  king  to  permit  them  to 
return  ;  J  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  anticipated 
opposition  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  as  well  as 
of  Elizabeth  and  Burghley,  James  had  now  finally 
resolved  on  that  bold  measure.    Information  of  the 
king's  favourable  disposition  had  been  communi- 
cated to  Huntley  and  hi*  companions  in  exile,  and, 
taking  encouragement  from  this,  they  now  ventured 
to  return  secretly  into  Scotland.    Huntley,  who 
had  taken  precedence  of  the  others,  landed  at 
Eyemouth,  and,  passing  in  disguise  through  the 
southern  counties  of  the  kingdom,  once  more  joined 
his  friends  in  the  north ;  who,  availing  themselves 
of  the  present  temper  of  the  king,  earnestly  suppli- 
cated permission  for  Huntley  to  return,  promising 
that  ho  should  reside  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  his  majesty  should  bo  pleased  to  appoint, 
and  also  give  security  for  his  peaceable  and  loyal 
behaviour.    Errol  and  Angus  soon  followed;  the 
former  haviug  repaired  to  Huntley's  castle  at  the 

•  MS.  Lrfrr,  State  Taper  Office,  Bwes  to  Burghlev, 
3nl  July,  L59G;  Tytler,  vol.  it.  r>.  199;  Siwttiiinoocl, 
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Bog  of  Gicht,  and  the  latter  to  Perth,  incognito, 
from  which,  so  soon  as  he  was  discovered,  he  was 
expelled  by  order  of  the  magistrates.* 

But  however  desirous  for  tho  restoration  of  tho 
popish  lords,  James  was  too  politic  to  take  the 
whole  odium  of  bo  unpopular  a  measure  on  himself. 
Accordingly,  ahout  the  end  of  August,  he  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  tho  Estates  to  meet  at  Falk- 
land, to  deliberate  on  this  important  matter,  taking 
care  to  mako  such  arrangements  that  none  wcro 
present  except  those  who  wcro  friendly  to  tho  ex- 
communicated earls.  Among  these  was  Alexander 
Seton,  then  president  of  the  session,  who,  in  a 
premeditated  speech,  pleaded  for  the  recall  of  tho 
exiles  as  a  matter  of  policy  j  lest,  liko  Coriolanus  tho 
Roman,  or  Themistoclcs  the  Athenian,  they  should 
unite  with  tho  enemy,  to  the  danger  or  ruin  of  the 
country.f  Certain  of  tho  more  moderutc  and  pliant 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  had  also  been  summoned  to 
attend  the  convention,  but  all  were  found  to  bo 
adverse  to  the  king's  design.  Nevertheless,  in  tho 
end,  the  Estates  concluded,  that  tho  king  and  the 
Kirk  being  satisfied,  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
home  the  exiles,  and  "  that  his  majesty  should  hear 
their  offers  for  that  effect."  I 

This  resolution,  which  seemed  to  realise  their 
worst  fears,  threw  the  judicatories  of  iho  Kirk  into 
a  paroxysm  of  indignation  and  alarm.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  directed  circular  letters  to  bo  addressed 
to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  kingdom,  requiring 
them  to  publish  anew  from  their  pulpits  the  act  of 
excommunication  against  the  Catholic  lords,  and 
to  lay  under  tho  Barne  dreadful  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure— without  the  delays  attendant  on  a  formal 
trial— all  persons  suspected  of  being  favourable  to 
popery. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Countess  of  Huntley,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  her  husband, 
piesentcd  to  the  synod  of  Murray  certain  oilers  of 
reconciliation.  Shu  denied  that  he  had,  on  any 
occasion  during  his  residence  abroad,  intrigued 
with  foreigners  or  others  against  the  Reformed 
religion,  or  the  estate  of  his  native  country ;  and 
he  offered,  she  said,  if  accused,  to  submit  to  a  lepal 
trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  suffer  and  undcrly  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  to  submit  to  such 
punishment  as  the  king  and  council  should  think 
meet  to  inflict.  Secondly,  she  offered  that  he 
should  find  security  neither  to  attempt,  assist  in, 
nor  devise  anything,  in  time  coming,  tending  to  the 
alteration  of  the  religion  presently  professed  within 
the  kingdom;  thirdly,  that  he  should  banish  from 
his  society  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  known 
papists;  fourthly,  that  he  was  willing  to  confer 
with  any  minister  of  the  Kirk  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  being  conscien- 
tiously persuaded  by  valid  arguments  to  re- 
nounce the  religion  ho  at  present  professed,  ho 
should  embrace  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  j 

•  MS.  Letter.  Statr-  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  BursMey, 
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fifthly,  he  offered,  for  his  better  instruction,  to 
receive  into  his  house,  and  maintain  at  his  own 
expense,  any  ordinary  presbyterian  minister  they 
might  please  to  appoint ;  sixthly,  for  better  assur- 
ance of  his  sincerity,  he  would  willingly  assist  the 
Kirk  in  the  maintenance  of  their  discipline,  and  in 
the  punishment  of  vice ;  and,  lastly,  he  only  desired 
in  return  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
him  to  be  satisfied  in  his  conscience,  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  ho  should  be  absolved  from  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  that  intercession 
should  bo  made  with  his  majesty  to  permit  him  to 
live  unmolested  within  the  country  during  the 
conference.* 

These  articles  were  presented  on  the  19th  of 
October;  and,  upon  the  offers  thus  made  on  the 
part  of  Huntley,  the  popish  earls  were  suffered  by 
tho  king  to  continue  in  the  country,  and  to  retain 
their  own  houses  and  livings  until  tho  month  of 
May  following,  f 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  reception  which 
these  offers  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Kirk. 
They  were  indignantly  rejected  as  proceeding  from 
an  excommunicated  traitor,  who  now  added  to  his 
other  crimes  the  presumption  of  proposing  terms 
of  accommodation  with  the  Church,  that  had  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  against  him  which  hod  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  the  highest  penalty  of  the  law. 
A  contest  now  arose  between  the  king  and  tho 
Contest  be-  Kirk,  which  raged  for  some  months 
twocn  the  king  with  unexampled  violence,  and 
and  the  Kirk,  terminated  in  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  the  presbyterian  constitution  and  disci- 
pline, and  tho  rcintroduction  of  episcopacy.  J  This 
unhappy  dispute  originated  in  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  contending  parties  regarding  tho  re- 
spective limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  by 
pushing  the  claims  of  the  Church  beyond  reasonable 
limits,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  unintentionally 
paved  the  way  for  the  subversion  of  the  presby- 
terian system. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
Assault  on  tho  burgh,  excited  by  tho  vehement 
Tolbooth.  The  r.cal  of  lialcanqucl,  in  an  address 
king  in  danger.  [nm  tbe  pulpit,  rose  in  arms,  and 
assaulting  tho  Tolbooth,  where  the  king  was  then 
in  deliberation  with  some  of  his  privy  council,  put 
him  in  the  greatest  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  although  the 
tumult  was  altogether  unpremeditated,  such  was 
tho  pitch  of  rage  to  which  tho  popular  mind  had 
been  worked  up,  and  such  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed, that  the  king's  life  was  in  actual  danger.  § 
The  king,  greatly  enraged  at  this  insult  offered  to 
his  authority,  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
withdrew  with  his  whole  court  to  Linlithgow,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  read  by  a  herald 

•  CalJerwood,  vnl.  v.  pp.  441—443;  MS.  Slate  Pnper 
Offi-.j.  otTVr  of  the  Countr  y  of  lluntlev,  10th  Or  tober, 
lo'M:  T  J  tier,  vol.  it.  p.  ltynier  *  la-dera,  vol.  xvi. 
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at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  ascribing  the  treason- 
able tumult  of  the  preceding  day  to  the  seditious 
speeches  uttered  by  the  factious  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh from  the  pulpit,  and  accusing  them  of 
having  incited  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  and 
thereby  put  his  life  in  jeopardy.  He  declared  that 
he  could  no  longer  consider  the  capital  as  a  fitting 
place  cither  for  his  own  residence,  or  for  the  hold- 
ing of  the  courts  of  justice ;  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence, retired  from  it  with  his  court ;  and  he  now 
discharged,  under  pain  of  death,  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion, sheriffs,  and  other  judges,  from  holding  their 
courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  commanded  them  to  be 
in  readiness  to  repair  to  such  other  place  as  should 
be  appointed  by  a  subsequent  proclamation.  He 
likewise  ordered  all  persons  not  ordinarily  resident 
within  tho  city  to  quit  the  same,  within  six  hours, 
under  pain  of  treason.* 

This  proclamation  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens,  who  beheld  in  it  the  decay  of  their 
trade  and  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  capital.  The 
magistrates  and  town-council  made  the  most  humi- 
liating submission,  and  offered  to  make  most  un- 
worthy and  degrading  concessions,  but,  for  a  time, 
James  refused  to  be  pacified.  "  Fair  words,"  he 
said,  "  could  not  atone  for  such  a  fault,  but  he  would 
come,  ere  it  was  long,  and  let  them  know  he  was 
their  king."  Tho  council  pronounced  the  tumult 
to  be  treason  ;  tho  wholo  magistracy  were  ordered 
to  enter  themselves  in  ward,  and  stand  their  trials ; 
and,  on  account  of  some  trifling  informality  with 
regard  to  their  appearance  on  that  occasion, 
the  burgesses  were  declared  rebels,  and  all  the 
public  property  of  the  burgh  was  confiscated  to 
the  crown.  Elizabeth  now  interposed,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  James  on  behalf  of  the  distressed  citizens ; 
and  some  of  the  nobles  having  also  interceded  for 
them,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  recall  the  courts 
of  law  and  pardon  tho  town,  having  first  subjected 
it  to  a  fine  of  20,000  marks,  imposed  several  new 
and  heavy  burdens  on  tho  citizens,  and  deprived 
them  of  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates and  ministers-! 

Shortly  before  these  events,  the  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  at  Dunferm-     The  queen 
line.    She  was  baptized  at  Edin-   give*  birth  to 
burgh  on  the  28th  of  November,     *  daughter, 
but  without  any  public  solemnity.   She  was  named 
Elizabeth,  after  the  Queen  of  England,  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  officiating  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  sovereign.    After  the  ceremony,  she 
was  proclaimed  by  tho  heralds,  under  the  title  of 
"  Lady  Elizabeth,"  the  first  daughter  of  Scotland! 

The  late  outrage  in  Edinburgh  tended  rather  to 
consolidate  than  to  shake  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  king,  having  achieved  such  an  easy  victory 
over  tho  citizens,  now  resolved  to  employ  his 
utmost  efforts  to  reduce  tho  power  and  influence  of 
tho  clergy,  and  to  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  as  should  subject  its 
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courts  and  functionaries  to  the  control  of  the  crown, 
and  for  ever  set  to  rest  those  contentions  on  the 
subject  of  jurisdiction,  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
his  government  and  itnbittered  his  life.  Accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  Scotland  for  sonic  months 
presents  us  with  few  events  of  public  importance, 
except  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
crafty  dealings  of  the  king  to  pare  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  prelacy,  and  the  stormy  contentions 
between  him  and  the  Kirk. 

Amidst  all  these  distracting  cares,  James  found 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  project  ho  bad 
much  at  heart,  that  of  reconciling  the  popish  earls 
to  the  Kirk.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  gave  them 
unequivocally  to  understand,  that  he  held  this  as 
an  indispensable  condition  to  their  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  country.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  informing  him  that  if  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  this  condition 
he  must  "look  never  to  be  a  Scotsman  again," 
and  concluded  in  these  peremptory  terms : — "  De- 
ceive not  yourself,  to  think  that  by  lingering  of 
time  your  wifo  and  your  allies  shall  ever  get  you 
better  conditions.  I  must  love  myself  and  my  own 
estate  better  than  all  the  world;  and  think  not 
that  I  will  suffer  any  professing  a  contrary  religion 
to  dwell  in  this  land."  *  The  same  conditions  were 
imposed  on  all  the  three  earls, — that  they  should 
acknowledge  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  be  a  true 
Church,  that  they  should  join  its  communion, 
submit  to  its  discipline,  and  subscribe  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith ;  and  farther,  that  they  should  banish 
from  their  society  and  estates  all  Jesuits  and  semi- 
nary priests.  To  these  conditions,  after  some  little 
delay,  they  professed  their  assent ;  and,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Dundee  on 
the  10th  of  May,  it  was  agreed  that  the  three 
earls  had  fulfilled  all  tho  conditions  required  of 
them,  and  might  now  be  absolved  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  ond  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  During  these  proceedings, 
however,  the  accomplices  of  the  popish  lords  were 
busily  engaged  in  concocting  new  plots;  and  as  it 
was  not  till  after  the  failure  of  these  that  they 
consented  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  them,  there 
is  stroug  reason  to  believe  that  these  projects  were 
concerted  with  their  knowledge  and  consent.  This 
presumption  is  greatly  strengthened  by  tho  fact, 
that  not  many  years  afterwards  they  renounced 
Protestantism,  and  were  once  more  reconciled  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  At  this  very  time,  it  was 
discovered  that  Huntley  was  in  close  communica- 
tion with  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  labouring  to 
dissuade  him  from  consenting  to  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  named 
Hugh  Barclay,  of  Ladyland,  in  anticipation  of  a 
descent  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Ailsa, 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire,  and  was  employed  in  fortifying  and 

•  Original  in  the  kind's  hand,  Warrender  MSS.,  rol. 
A.  p.  1(59,  printed  by  Sp.jttww>Kid,  with  some  words  and 
i  QUiitled ;  TyUer,  vol.  ix.  p.  '232. 


victualling  tho  place  for  their  reception.  This 
gentleman  had  formerly  been  confined  in  the  Castle 
of  Glasgow,  whence  he  had  made  his  escape  and 
fled  to  Spain,  whero  he  had  received  the  commis- 
sion on  which  he  now  acted  as  a  popish  emissary 
to  facilitate  the  invasion  of  his  native  country. 
His  base  project,  however,  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  who  had  per- 
formed such  good  service  to  his  country  five  years 
before  in  apprehending  George  Kerr,  and  thus  de- 
feating the  conspiracy  of  the  Spanish  blanks. 
This  martial  ecclesiastic,  having  got  notice  of 
Barclay's  treasonable  attempt,  speedily  armed  him- 
self, and  proceeding  in  a  boat  to  Ailsa  with  a 
small  party  of  courageous  men,  besieged  Barclay 
in  his  stronghold,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to 
hold  out,  and  preferring  death  to  captivity,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  sea  and  perished. •  The  failure 
of  this  enterprise — probably  the  The  popi«h 
forlorn  hope  of  the  popish  lords —  earl*  reconciled 
was  followed  by  their  immediate  10  Kltk- 
reconciliation  to  the  Kirk,  and  their  restoration  to 
their  honours  and  estates.  The  ceremony  took 
place  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  old  kirk 
of  Aberdeen,  in  presence  of  noblemen,  barons,  and 
people  of  all  ranks ;  and  the  following  day  their 
reconciliation  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  a  herald, 
amidst  the  joyous  acclamations  of  assembled  mul- 
titudes, who  drank  their  healths,  and  in  the  exube- 
rance of  their  exultation  threw  their  goblets  into 
the  oir.t 

Prcsbyterianism  has  ever  been  regarded  with 
distrust  and  aversion  by  the  abettors  of  arbitrary 
power,  against  the  encroachments  of  which  it  has 
at  all  times  presented  a  formidable  barrier  ;  and 
tho  spirit  of  democracy,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
favourable,  was  in  this  age  powerfully  sustained 
and  cherished  by  the  university.  To  this,  therefore, 
as  well  as  to  the  Kirk,  James  now  Attack  on  (hr> 
began  to  direct  his  attention  ;  and  University  of 
while  he  steadily,  but  cautiously,  St-  A»dreW'». 
pursued  his  great  project  for  overturning  the  con- 
stitution of  tho  Reformed  Church,  ho  made  a  moro 
open  and  direct  attack  on  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  which,  under  the  principals)! ip  of  tho 
learned,  able,  and  indomitable  Andrew  Melvil,  was 
believed  to  be  a  perfect  hotbed  of  democracy.  A 
strict  investigation  into  the  proceedings  at  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning  was  accordingly  ordered, 
and,  though  many  complaints  and  accusation* 
were  made  against  its  venerable  principal,  no  cul- 
pable act  could  be  proved  against  him.  J  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rectorship, 
which  was  conferred  on  Mr.  George  Gladstones, 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  appointed  instead 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  At  tho  same 
time,  many  new  orders  and  laws  were  introduced  ; 
the  professors  wcro  enjoined  to  adopt  a  prescribed 
mode  of  teaching;  and  it  was  ordained  that  no 

•  S]v.?ti«'.v(VH!,  p.  til  ;  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  without 
date;  Tvtur,  vd.  ix.  p.  2.'W. 

f  Ih.'Miru  .Mol1w.il  t..  Mr.  E..'n,  rt  Paip,  Aberdeen,  28th 
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masters  or  professors  of  the  university,  or  doctors  of 
divinity,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presbytery 
on  matters  of  discipline.*  A  special  council  was 
also  appointed  to  manage  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  university,  and  a  more  rigid  economy  in  the 
disposal  of  its  rents  was  introduced. 

James  had  been  so  long  and  60  arduously  occu- 
pied with  the  affair  of  the  popish  lords  and  other 
cares  of  government,  that  many  matters  of  internal 
policy  had  been  comparatively  neglected ;  and  he 
seemed  now  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  to  con- 
solidate his  power,  and  convince  all  ranks  of  his 
subjects  of  his  determination  and  ability  hencefor- 
ward to  rule  them  with  a  firm  hand.  In  no  part 
of  his  dominions  had  tho  evils  resulting  from  his 
hitherto  feeble  and  vacillating  administration  been 
so  severely  felt  as  on  the  Borders,  which  were  now 
reduced  to  a  condition  approaching  to  anarchy. 
Ruthless  and  lawless  rapine  everywhere  prevailed; 
might  was  substituted  for  right— life  and  property 
were  alike  insecure.  James  now  planned  and  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  the  disturbed  districts ; 
succeeded  in  capturing  fourteen  of  the  most  noted 
offenders,  who  were  instantly  hanged;  appre- 
hended and  brought  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  thirty- 
six  of  the  principal  barons,  who  had  countenanced 
these  violations  of  law  and  order;  and  appointed 
Lord  Ochiltree  as  his  lieutenant  and  warden  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  natural  phenomenon,  happily  rare  in  Scotland, 
or  in  any  part  of  the  island.  On  the  23rd  of  July, 
Earthquake,    be  ween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 

ami  plngue  in  morning,  the  whole  northern  coun- 
Scotlund.  ties  of  the  kingdom  were  shaken 
by  an  carthquako.t  which,  although  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  any  of  those 
dreadful  disasters  which  in  less  favoured  regions 
frequently  result  from  these  appalling  convulsions, 
cast  a  gloom  over  tho  minds  of  men  by  whom  its 
causes  were  not  understood,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  superstitious  as  a  portent  of  some  approaching 
national  calamity.  About  the  same  time,  the  capital 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  visited  by  a  destruc- 
tive agent  still  more  alarming— the  plague,  whose 
ravages  drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town,  and  did  not  ubate  until  towards  the  end  of 
autumu.t 

But,  in  tho  midt-t  of  real  evils,  the  mind  of 
James  was  engrossed  with  others,  which  were  pro- 
bably in  the  present  instance  only  imaginary.  He 
was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  witches  and  sorcerers, 
Renewed  pro-    whose  numbers,  it  was  reported, 
ccedings against  were  alarmingly  on  the  increase; 
witchi«.       au(j  j1{J  once  more  embarked  in  n 

crusade  against  these  emissaries  of  tho  prince  of 
darkness.  On  this,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  many 
unfortunate  creatures  suspected  of  this  mysterious 
crime  were  seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  confessions,  which  were  expected  to 
minister  to  a  diseased  curiosity  by  exposing  the 

•  C.ildcrwo<vl,  vol.  v.  p.  651. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  boo.  I  Hid. 


secrets  of  "  Satan'*  invisible  world."  In  the  course 
of  these  investigations  an  unhappy  woman,  named 
Margaret  Aitkin,  upon  whom  suspicion  had  fallen, 
was,  among  others,  apprehended,  and,  amid  tho 
agonies  of  the  torture  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
confessed  herself  guilty.  On  being  further  inter- 
rogated, she  named  certain  individuals  aa  her 
accomplices,  declared  that  she  knew  a  witch  at 
one  glance  by  a  particular  mark  in  the  eye;  and 
offered,  on  promise  of  her  life  being  spared,  to 
assist,  by  means  of  this  knowledge,  in  ridding  the 
country  of  the  whole  hellish  sisterhood.  Unfor- 
tunately she  was  believed,  and  her  offer  accepted; 
for  several  months  she  was  carried  through  the 
country;  nil  she  accused  were  apprehended,  and 
numbers  of  women,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  particularly  at  Glasgow,  were,  on  little  or 
no  other  evidence  of  their  guilt,  condemned  and 
put  to  death  at  the  stake.  At  last,  suspicion  of 
deception  having  arisen,  some  experiments  were 
instituted  with  a  view  of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
wonderful  power  of  recognition,  when  the  horrible 
discovery  was  made  that  the  whole  was  an  impos- 
ture. A  woman,  in  whoso  countenance  she  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  the  fatal  marks,  was, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  again  brought 
before  her  in  a  different  dress,  and  at  once  declared 
innocent.  A  similar  trial  of  her  skill  was  made 
again  and  again  with  tho  like  result;  and  the 
wretched  creature,  on  being  charged  with  tho 
shocking  fraud,  fell  on  her  knees  and  implored 
mercy,  confessing  that  the  fear  of  torture  had  first 
induced  her  to  accuse  herself,  and  the  dread  of  a 
violent  and  painful  death  had  led  her  to  adopt  the 
fiendish  expedient  of  accusing  others.  She  ad- 
hered to  this  confession  at  her  trial,  and  repeated 
it  at  the  stake,  to  which  she  was  sentenced,  ad- 
mitting, without  reservation,  that  all  her  accusa- 
tions, both  of  herself  and  others,  were  groundless 
falsehoods.  Horror-struck  by  this  disclosure,  tho 
king  recalled  the  commission  of  inquiry  he  had 
appointed  to  proceed  against  the  witches,  and 
ordered  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  who  had 
been  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  ex- 
cepting such  as  had  made  voluntary  confession  of 
their  guilt,  whom  he  directed  to  be  detained  until 
the  modo  of  their  trial  should  be  determined  by  the 
Estates  in  parliament.* 

At  this  period  Scotland  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  to  which  for  some  years  it  had  been  a 
stranger;  and  the  king,  freed  from  a  multitude  of 
harassing  cares  by  which  his  timo  and  attention 
had  been  absorbed,  had  now  leisure  steadily  to 
direct  his  mind  to  a  subject  of  such  importance 
that,  for  a  time,  it  engrossed  his  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  matter  of  publio 
policy.  This  was  no  other  than  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  which  it  was  evident, 
from  the  advanced  age  and  increasing  infirmities 
of  Elizabeth,  could  not  much  longer  be  occupied 

•  Spottis  vood.  p.  4 IS;  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office, 
Bowes  to  Ot  il,  lfith  August.  \59" ;  same  to  same,  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1-VJ7;  Tytlcr,  vol.  ix.  p.  219. 
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"by  that  great  princess.  His  title  •was  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  had  nevertheless  recently  become  matter 
of  dispute.  It  had  been  questioned  and  discussed 
in  the  English  parliament ;  it  had  been  assailed  by 
r&rious  competitors,  who  wcro  actually  intriguing 
to  establish  their  pretensions ;  and  more  than  one 
publication  had  appeared  in  England  claiming  the 
succession  for  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  In  addition 
to  these  causes  of  uneasiness,  the  king  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  he  had,  by  his  treatment 
of  the  popish  lords,  lost  the  confidence  both  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Kirk.  To  the  fonncr  it 
appeared  unjust,  intolerant,  and  unmerciful;  to 
the  latter  lax,  impolitic,  and  betraying  cither  an 
entire  absence  of  principle,  or  a  secret  leaning 
towards  popery.  There  were  thus  two  parties, 
formidable  both  from  their  numbers  and  their 
influence,  each  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  any 
pretender  professing  a  thorough  devotion  to  its 
own  exclusive  nnd  illiberal  policy.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  throw  a  shade  of  uncer- 
tainty over  his  succession,  that  kept  the  mind  of 
James  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  which  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  mysterious  and  obstinate 
silence  still  maintained  by  Elizabeth  on  thin  deli- 
cate subject,  though  she  was  actually  applied  to 
by  other  competitors,  who  were  busily  intriguing 
to  advance  their  respective  pretensions.  James 
„  ..  omitted  no  precaution  for  strength- 
respecting  the  enwg  bis  position.  With  this  view 
Buccetsion  to  he  dispatched  extraordinary  am- 
the  English  bassadors  to  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  to  many  of  whom  he 
was  allied  by  marriage,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
them  the  legality  of  his  title ;  to  secure  their  aid 
against  any  competitor  who  might  venture  to 
dispute  his  just  claim;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to 
move  them  to  send  a  joint  embassy  to  the  English 
queen,  requesting  her  to  name  her  successor.  These 
princes  fully  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
title,  and  readily  promised  their  assistance  in  case 
of  need,  but  declined  sending  the  desired  embassy. 
James  next  instructed  Edward  Bruce,  Abbot  of 
Kinloss,  his  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  to 
solicit  Elizabeth  to  recognise  his  title  by  some 
public  act ;  and  thus,  by  at  once  and  for  ever  putting 
an  end  to  all  uncertainty  on  this  important  matter, 
avert  from  her  subjects  the  calamities  usually  at- 
tendant on  a  disputed  succession.  All  Bruce's  efforts, 
however,  failing  to  extort  from  Elizabeth  any  satis- 
factory answer,  he  was  directed  to  address  himself 
cautiously  to  the  leading  men  amongst  the  nobility, 
and  labour  to  gain  them  over  to  his  master's  cause. 
In  this  mission  he  was  more  successful,  many 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  having  unreservedly 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Scottish  king,  in  opposition  to  those  of  any  pre- 
tender. As  a  last  resource,  James  appealed  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.  Many  books  and  pamphlets,  con- 
taining attacks  on  tho  validity  of  James's  title,  hod 
been  written,  and  had  obtained  extensive  circula- 
tion, especially  in  England.    To  counteract  the 


prejudicial  effects  of  these  publications,  he  em- 
ployed and  encouraged  learned  men  to  write  in 
his  favour  on  this  question  ;  and  the  country  was 
speedily  inundated  with  ingenious  disquisitions  on 
the  law  of  succession,  and  the  results  of  laborious 
genealogical  investigations.  But  whatever  might 
bo  the  value  of  these  performances,  a  still  deeper 
impression  was  made  on  the  popular  mind  by  tho 
numerous  works  which  now  issued  from  the  press, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  both  kingdoms  from  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  in  the  same  line  of  sovereigns. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  evinced  so  strongly  tho  intense 
anxiety  of  James  to  fortify  his  title  at  every  point, 
than  an  absurd  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  his  mother  from  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  her.  The  great  English  poet,  Spenser, 
had  been  supposed,  probably  without  reason,  to 
allude  to  Mary  under  tho  character  of  Ducssa,  in 
his  "  Faerie  Quccne,"  and  James  had  the  almost 
incredible  folly  and  indiscretion  to  direct  his 
secretary  of  state  to  demand  that  the  poet  should 
be  severely  punished. 

On  the  Kith  of  November,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  hud  so  Death  of  Sir 
long  acted  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  Itobwt  Howoa. 
many  instances,  not  a  very  creditable  part  at  tho 
Scottish  court,  expired  at  Berwick,  worn  out  with 
tho  incessant  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  arduous 
office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Bowes, 
who,  shortly  afterwards,  arriving  in  Scotland,  wus 
admitted  to  an  audience,  during  which  James 
complnincd,  with  some  acrimony,  of  a  want  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  his  royal  sister,  of  her  readi- 
ness to  give  credence  to  every  false  rumour  regard- 
ing him,  and  of  the  harshness  and  severity  of  her 
remonstrances.  Ho  vindicated  tho  steps  he  had 
taken  with  a  view  to  establish  his  title  to  the 
succession,  and  declared  that  his  desire  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  England  remained 
unabated.*  Elizabeth,  however,  entertained  great 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Her 
temper,  naturally  suspicious,  was  now  aggravated 
by  the  infirmities  of  advancing  years,  and  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  still  greater  exasperation  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Nicolson,  her  agent  in  Scotland,  who, 
during  the  declining  health  of  Sir  Kobert  Bowes, 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
English  interest  in  that  country.  Various  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  appeared  to  justify 
a  suspicion  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Scottish 
court,  with  respect  to  the  sister  country,  had 
undergone  an  unfavourable  change.  Tho  Secretary 
Elphinstone,  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  was  believed  to  bo  unfriendly  to  England; 
the  Countess  of  Huntley,  an  avowed  and  bigoted 
papist,  was  on  such  a  footing  of  cordial  intimacy 
with  the  queen,  that  they  frequently  occupied  the 
same  bed  ;t  while  the  education  of  tho  two  young 

»  MS.  letter,  State  Paper  O.flf  <\  Sir  William  Bowes  to 
Sir  It.  Cecil,  l»t  February,  1597-8. 

t  MS.  State  Pnper  Office,  Occurrences,  2nd  February, 
1597-8 ;  Ty tier,  vol.  ix.  p.  *I6. 
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princesses  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Lady  Liv- 
ingstone, also  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth  being  thus  excited,  Bho  was  in  a  fit 
frame  of  mind  to  listen  with  credulity  to  almost 
any  accusation  ogaiust  the  King  of  Scots;  and  it 
was  not  long  cro  a  mysterious  story  was  got  up, 
which,  although  altogether  incredible,  had  well- 
nigh  issued  in  a  real  estrangement,  if  not  in  an  open 
rupture  between  the  two  sovereigns.    From  some 

motive,  which  docs  not  very  clearly 
A^ciittitioti  of  •    1*  ■  i  i 

Valentine      appear,   an    obscure  individual, 

Thomas  named  Valentine  Thomas,  had  the 
aK*'.n*t  ^e  audacity  to  accuse  James  to  the 
English  government  of  having  en- 
pnged  him  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth;  and  this  absurd  charge,  if  not  fully 
believed,  produced  such  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  English  queen,  that  she  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  submit  the  matter  to  a  solemn  investigation 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  other 
ominent  lawyers.  Filled  with  iudignation  at  the 
importance  attached  to  an  accusation  so  obviously 
false  and  calumnious  that  it  ought  at  once  to  havo 
been  dismissed,  and  immediately  followed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  villain  who  had  dared  to  prefer 
it,  James  demanded  the  fullest  and  most  searching 
inquiry,  and  the  infliction  of  the  severest  vengeance 
of  the  law  on  his  vile  accuser.  Elizabeth,  now 
alarmed  by  the  serious  consequences  of  her  im- 
prudent credulity,  wrote  to  James  with  her  own 
hand,  disclaiming  all  belief  in  so  scandalous  an 
imputation  on  the  honour  of  her  royal  brother, 
declaring  that  she  was  not  "of  so  viperous"  a 
nature  as  to  entertain  such  a  thought  against  him, 
and  promising  that  the  author  of  the  audacious 
calumny  should  bo  punished  as  he  deserved.* 
James,  however,  who  naturally  dreaded  the  pre- 
judice which  such  an  accusation,  so  publicly  made 
and  so  solemnly  entertained,  might  excite  against 
him  among  the  people  of  England,  was  not  so  easily 
pacified.  He  insisted  that  the  allegations  of 
Thomas  should  be  cancelled  by  a  public  and  formal 
disavowal  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth;  and  he  did 
not  rest  until  this  was  obtained. 
Amidst  all  these  transactions,  James  did  not  lose 
Renewed  8'8nt  °f  the  great  object  of  over- 
attempt*  to  turning  the  constitution  of  the 
^introduce  Church,  and  establishing  his  fa- 
epweopacy.  vqu,^  gystem  of  episcopacy.  He 
had  artfully  prevailed  on  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  complain 
to  the  Parliament  that  the  Church  was  the  only 
great  institution  in  the  kingdom  that  was  not 
represented  in  the  national  council,  and  to  petition 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  clergy  should  be 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislature.  On  the 
19th  of  December  a  parliament  was  held,  at  which 
this  claim  was  discussed ;  and  the  Estates,  acting 
under  tho  influence  of  the  king,  decreed— "That 

•  MS.  Letter,  8Utc  Paper  Office,  Uth  May,  1598, 
Nirol«»n  to  BurzhW  ;  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Royal  Letters,  Scotland,  Elizabeth  to  James,  lut  July, 
15& ;  Tytler,  ut  tupra. 


such  pastors  as  his  majesty  should  invest  with  the 
office  of  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate,  should  have 
the  same  right  to  vote  in  parliament  as  ecclesiastics 
had  in  former  time ;  and  that  all  vacant  bishoprics, 
or  such  as  might  become  vacant,  should  be  only 
given  to  actual  preachers  or  ministers,  or  to  persons 
who  were  fit  to  fulfil,  and  would  pledge  themselves 
to  perform,  tho  duties  of  the  office."  With  a  view, 
however,  to  prevent  alarm  on  tho  part  of  the  clergy, 
a  clauso  was  added,  remitting  to  the  General  As- 
sembly to  consult,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
highness,  to  determine  what  spiritual  power  and 
jurisdiction  the  new  order  of  bishops  should  exer- 
cise in  the  Church.  This  act  went  far  towards  ac- 
complishing James's  long-cherished  purpose ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  28th  of  March,  1600,  that 
presbyterianism  was  finally  subverted,  and  prelacy 
formally  established,  by  a  General  Assembly  held 
at  Montrose. 

James  now  took  advantage  of  a  season  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  to  turn  his  Condition  of 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  the  Highlands 
Highlands  and  isles.  These  re-  i&lea" 
mote  districts  of  the  country  had  long  been  in  a 
most  anomalous  Btatc.  Though  forming  a  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  nominally  subject 
to  the  royal  authority,  they  were  in  reality  governed 
by  native  chiefs,  each  exercising  an  independent 
and  hereditary  sway  over  his  own  sept,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  yielded  him  a  ready  and  affectionate 
obedience.  These  petty  leaders  had  recently  become 
united  under  the  conduct  of  one  powerful  chieftain, 
Donald  Gorm  Macdonald,  who,  assuming  the  proud 
title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  Chief  of 
the  Clandonncl  Irishmen,  had  the  boldness  to  open 
up  a  communication  with  the  Queen  of  England, 
offering,  on  "reasonable  motives  and  considera- 
tions," to  devote  himself  to  her  service,  and  shake 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Scottish  king.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  he  declared  that  he  and  the  numerous  chiefs 
who  had  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner 
were  able  and  ready,  if  her  majesty  so  pleased, 
to  excite  rebellion  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  Elisabeth  does  not  appear  to  have 
seriously  listened  to  these  proposals;  but  it  was 
evident  that  such  a  state  of  matters  could  not  with 
safety  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  difficulty 
was  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  Many 
different  projects  had  been  suggested,  considered, 
found  impracticable,  and  abandoned.  At  one  time, 
James  had  it  in  contemplation  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and,  supported  by  a 
powerful  fleet,  to  enter  the  territories  of  these 
semi-barbarians,  and  compel  them  to  respect  his 
authority ;  but  tho  difficulty  of  making  head 
against  savage  tribes,  entrenched  behind  inacces- 
sible mountain  fortresses,  and  scattered  through- 
out numerous  islands,  surrounded  by  stormy  and 
unfrequented  seas,  appeared  so  great,  that  tho 
enterprise  was  never  undertaken.  Nor  did  the 
scheme  of  sending  a  deputy,  invested  with  royal 
authority,  appear,  on  mature  consideration,  more 
feasible;  although  it  had  proceeded  so  far,  that 
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the  Duke  of  Lennox  had  been  twice  appointed 
to  that  honourable  and  important  post*  At 
last,  a  remarkable  and  somewhat  ingenious  ex- 
pedient was  devised  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  civilisation  and  order  among  these  turbulent  and 
unmanageable  hordes.  This  was  to  colonize  with 
Scheme  for  lowland  noblemen  and  gentlemen! 
coUrairinr  and  their  agricultural  assistants 
Lewis  and  and  dependents,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown,  two  of  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  With  this  view, 
a  company  of  barons,  mostly  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Fife,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  and  cultivating  the  Isle  of  Lewis ;  and 
another,  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  Lothian*,  for  taking  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Sfcye.  These  associations  obtained  leases  from  the 
crown  of  the  islands  which  they  had  respectively 
selected  as  the  field  of  their  operations.  The  con- 
ditions were  that  they  should,  after  seven  years' 
possession,  pay  to  the  king  an  annual  rent  of  110 
chalders  of  victual,  and  that  they  should  conquer 
their  farms  at  their  own  charges.  In  anticipation 
of  opposition  from  the  natives,  a  force  of  600 
soldiers  was  provided  to  accompany  them ;  and, 
thus  fortified,  the  whole  colony  proceeded  to  take 
possession  of  their  island  territory.  They  had  no 
sooner  arrived  than  they  had  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  instead  of  com- 
mencing the  peaceable  pursuits  of  agriculture,  had 
to  fight  for  their  very  existence.  The  contest  was 
maintained  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  fury, 
but  at  length  the  colonists,  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  their  as- 
sailants were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  them  in 
the  open  field.  Still  the  islanders  were  as  far  as 
ever  from  making  peace  with  their  Saxon  invaders. 
They  harassed,  plundered,  and  assassinated  them  on 
every  opportunity ;  until  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  worn  out  with  incessant  disquietude, 
obstructed  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  thinned 
by  disease,  famine,  and  {slaughter,  the  colony  could 
no  longer  maintain  its  existence.  The  principal 
gentlemen  belonging  to  it  were  made  prisoners, 
and  were  only  liberated  on  condition  of  their  giving 
up  all  claim  to  the  land  they  had  occupied,  and 
taking  an  oath  never  to  return.f 

It  is  difficult  to  characterise  the  government  of 
Scotland  at  this  period.  Theoretically  it  was  far 
removed  from  what  in  modern  times  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  a  simple  despotism.  The  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  realm  were  enacted  by  the 
Estates  in  parliament,  and  were  held  to  bo  equally 
binding  on  the  prince  and  the  people.  Still  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  far  from 
being  strictly  defined,  and  consequently  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  find  the  will  of  the 
monarch  expressed  either  by  private  warrant  or 
public  proclamation,  possessing  all  the  validity  of 

•  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Isles  of  Scotland,  pp.  267,  283. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  290,  299:  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
NicoUon  to  Cecil,  1st  July,  1598;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  255. 
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established  law,  and  enforced  even  with  more  strin* 
gent  severity.  It  was  utonce  the  fault  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  James,  and  of  all  the  race  of  monarchs  to 
which  he  belonged,  to  bo  ever  inclined  to  stretch 
this  elastic  prerogative  to  an  extent  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  public  liberty  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  genius  of  tho  people  over  whom  they  ruled  was 
equally  incompatible  with  arbitrary  government. 
Two  instances  occurred  at  this     The  king's 
time,  in  which  James  had  the  mor-  commands  ra- 
tification to  find  his  will  success-    ™xf*\  ih*f 
„  ,,      ,     ,    ,       ,  magistrates  of 

fully  checked  and  resisted  by  tho  Kdmbun;b. 

administrators  of  the  law,  and  and  the  tuurt 
which,  it  has  been  well  observed,  of  aftiloa- 
"  had  he  been  accustomed  to  watch  such  political 
indications,  might  have  been  full  of  warning  and 
instruction."  *  A  criminal,  who  had  been  arrested 
by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  was 
rescued  by  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household, 
and  set  at  liberty.  A  prosecution  was  instituted 
by  the  civil  authorities  against  the  courtier,  who 
was  in  the  first  instance  so  leniently  dealt  with 
that  he  was  simply  compelled  to  promise  to  deliver 
up  tho  culprit  to  justice.  Failing,  however,  to 
perform  his  engagement,  the  magistrates  had  him 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.  James, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  this  as  an  affront  to  him- 
self, commanded  the  magistrates  to  set  his  at- 
tendant at  liberty.  This  mandate,  however,  they 
declined  to  obey ;  and  a  more  peremptory  order, 
which  was  instantly  issued,  was  met  by  an  equally 
prompt  and  peremptory  refusal.  They  professed 
their  readiness  to  resign  their  offices,  if  required, 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  declared  that  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  office  they  would  do  their 
duty.  James  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  to 
pursue  this  altercation  further  would  only  be  to 
incur  additional  mortification.  Ho  smothered  his 
indignation,  and  allowed  the  municipal  authorities 
to  deal  with  the  courtier  as  with  a  common  of- 
fender, t  The  other  instance  was  of  a  much  graver 
character,  being  no  less  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  king  to  overrule  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  an  order  from  tho 
king,  raised  an  action  against  tho  crown  for  its 
restitution  before  the  court  of  session,  and  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  favour.  AgainBt  this 
judgment  the  king  entered  an  appeal,  appeared  in 
court  in  person,  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  great 
warmth,  and  concluded  by  commanding  tho  judges 
to  reverse  their  decision.  To  their  honour,  how- 
over,  they  boldly  asserted  their  independence,  and 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  the  president  of  tho  court,  rising 
from  his  chair,  thus  addressed  tho  monarch: — 
"My  liege,  it  is  my  part  to  speak  first  in  this 
court,  of  which  your  highness  has  made  me  head. 
You  are  our  king ;  we,  your  subjects,  bound  and 

*  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  255. 

T  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  27th 
February,  151)8-9;  Tytler,  ut  tvpra. 
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ready  to  obey  yoa  from  the  heart,  and,  with  all 
devotion,  to  servo  you  with  our  lives  and  sub- 
stance: but  this  is  a  matter  of  law,  in  which  we 
are  sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  our  conscience 
and  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  Your  majesty  may 
indeed  command  us  to  the  contrary,  in  which  case  I, 
and  every  honest  man  on  this  bench,  will  either  vote 
according  to  conscience,  or  resign  and  not  vote  at 
all."  Lord  Newbattle,  another  of  the  judges,  next 
rose  and  remarked,  "  that  it  had  been  spoken  in  the 
city,  to  his  majesty's  great  slander,  and  theirs  who 
were  his  judges,  that  they  dared  not  do  justice  to 
all  classes,  but  were  compelled  to  vote  as  the  king 
commanded— a  foul  imputation,  to  which  the  lie 
that  day  should  bo  given ;  for  they  would  now 
deliver  a  unanimous  opinion  against  the  crown." 
Accustomed  to  the  flattery  and  obsequiousness  of 
his  courtiers,  including  somo  of  the  proudest  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  and  not  unused  to  the  sub- 
serviency even  of  parliament  itself,  James  was 
wholly  taken  by  surprise  to  find  such  steadfast 
resistance  to  his  will  on  the  part  of  men  whom  he 
himself  had  placed  in  their  present  dignified 
position,  and  whom  it  would  bo  no  great  stretch 
of  power  to  deprive  of  office.  He  made  one  effort 
more  to  induce  them  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
and  in  a  prolonged  and  vehement  harangue  ex- 
hausted all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and  had  the 
meanness  oven  to  descend  to  taunts  and  menaces. 
All,  however,  was  unavailing.  With  only  two 
dissentient  voices,  the  judges  affirmed  their  ori- 
ginal decision ;  and  the  king,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  rushed  out  of  court,  muttering  vengeance 
agaiust  these  obstinate  ministers  of  the  law.* 
James  was  now  once  more  distracted  by  pecu- 
Pecunuryem-  niary  embarrassments.  The  Oc- 
burniwmcnu  tavians,  who  hnd  managed  his 
o  tiif  ku>£.  financial  affairs  with  signal  ability 
and  success,  unable  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
the  envy  and  enmity  of  tho  other  courtiers,  and 
weakened  by  disunion  amongst  themselves,  had 
home  time  before  resigned  their  invidious  functions; 
and  the  care  of  the  royal  revenues  had  in  con- 
Hequence  been  devolved  upon  others,  by  whom  they 
were  neither  collected  with  the  same  diligence,  nor 
administered  with  the  same  frugality.  Meantime 
James's  own  profuse  habits,  his  lavish  gratuities 
to  his  favourites,  and  the  ruinous  extravagance  of 
his  queen  and  household,  had  concurred  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  an  alarming  crisis,  and  had  reduced 
him  to  a  condition  alike  incompatible  with  his 
own  dignity  and  the  safety  of  the  State.  It  was 
in  vain  to  apply  to  Elizabeth,  whose  repeated  vio- 
lation of  her  promises  of  assistance  had  already 
disappointed  and  disgusted  him,  and  whose  niggard 
parsimony  left  him  nothing  to  hope  for  the  future. 
In  this  exigency  he  was  led  once  more  to  dally  with 
the  popish  party,  in  the  bopo  that  by  resuming 
friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  indirectly 
flattering  their  expectations,  some  aid  might  be 
tendered  him  in  the  shape  of  Spanish  or  Roman 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  NicoUon  to  Cecil,  16th 
March,  15W-D;  Tytler,  vol.  is.  p.  *57. 


gold.  This  apparent  tendency  towards  Romanian 
alarmed  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  succeeded  lm 
father,  the  great  Lord  Burghlcy,  recently  deceased, 
in  the  office  of  English  secretary  of  state,  and  had 
for  some  timo  taken  the  principal  management  of 
the  English  interest  in  Scotland.  There  were 
many  circumstances,  indeed,  calculated  to  excite  a 
suspicion  that  James  had  cooled  in  his  attachment 
to  the  Reformed  Church.  His  principal  secretary 
of  state,  the  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  Lord  Livingstone,  the  governor  of  the  young 
princesses,  were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  Hunt- 
ley, whose  sincerity,  notwithstanding  his  recon- 
ciliation with  tho  Kirk,  was  still  strongly  suspected, 
stood  high  in  his  confidence.*  These  and  other 
circumstances  were  all  esteemed  by  Cecil  as  symp 
toms  of  declension,  and  did  not  fail  to  excite 
serious  apprehensions  in  Elizabeth  and  her  min- 
isters. These  alarms,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  groundless.  All  this  apparent  leaning  towards 
popery  was  the  result  of  James's  deplorable  poverty, 
which  had  now  reached  such  an  alarming  crisis, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  get 
any  of  his  ministers  to  accept  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer.  Even  so  insignificant  a  matter  as 
tho  expenses  attendant  on  the  baptism  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  which  took  place  at  this  time, 
was  found  too  much  for  the  royal  resources;  and 
these  charges  were  actually  paid  by  the  lords  yf 
the  bedchamber  out  of  their  own  private  pockets,  t 
A  transaction  which  came  to  light  at  this  timo 
tended  to  confirm  all  Elisabeth's  jamP9  RCCUgod 
suspicions  of  the  king's  defection.  Pf  correspond- 
James,  it  appears,  had  written  a  *US  with  too 
letter  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in  pop<5' 
which,  after  many  expressions  of  regard,  he  pro- 
mised to  treat  the  Roman  Catholics  with  greater 
indulgence,  professed  a  desire  to  have  a  resident 
minister  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  requested  that 
Drummond,  Bishop  of  Vaison,  a  Scotchman,  should 
be  appointed  a  cardinal.  The  restless  and  intriguing 
Master  of  Gray,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  apparently  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  English 
court,  had  procured  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Elizabeth ;  and  as  she  had  previously 
received  some  information  regarding  this  corre- 
spondence from  another  source,  she  could  entertain 
no  doubt  of  its  reality.  Elizabeth  was,  notwith- 
standing, scarcely  prepared  for  such  a  discovery, 
and  she  instantly  dispatched  Bowes  to  the  Scottish 
court,  with  instructions  to  inquire  fully  into  tho 
matter,  and  to  reproach  James  with  his  incon- 
sistent and  disingenuous  conduct.  James  heard 
the  accusation  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  confi- 
dently denied  all  knowledge  of  the  letter,  and  pro- 
nounced the  whole  Btory  a  vile  calumny,  devised 
by  his  enemies  in  order  to  throw  suspicion  on  his 
sincerity  with  respect  to  religion,  and  damage  his 
reputation  with  the  Protestants  of  England.  His 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Oflke,  memorial  of  the  present  state  of 

Scotland. 
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secretary,  Eiphinstone,  made  a  similar  disavowal 
of  the  obnoxious  document,  and  at  once  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  forgery.    A  dark  shade  of  uncertainty 
was  thus  left  on  the  whole  affair ;  but  some  years 
afterwards  an  accidental  circumstance  occurred, 
which  brought  to  light  the  secret  history  of  this 
singular  production.    James  had  published  a  con- 
troversial treatise,  in  which  he  exposed  some  of 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  5 
and  Cardinal  Bcllarminc,  who  undertook  to  reply, 
produced  and  published  the  identical  letter  in  dis- 
pute, in  proof  that  James  had  once  entertained 
opinions  respecting  the  Romish  religion  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  he  now  contended.  It 
was  impossible  for  James  to  allow  an  imputation  by 
which  his  own  honour  was  so  seriously  compromised 
to  pxss  unnoticed ;  and  Eiphinstone,  on  being  in- 
terrogated, admitted  that  he  had  surreptitiously 
introduced  the  letter  among  other  papers  requiring 
the  royal  signature,  and  the  king,  having  no  sus- 
picion of  the  deceit,  had,  without  being  aware  of 
the  content*  of  the  paper,  signed  it  along  with  the 
others.     He  protested,  however,  that  his  only 
motive  was  his  zeal  for  the  king's  service.  His 
object  was  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
and,  by  leading  them  to  look  forward  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  greater  toleration  and  indulgence  under 
the  government  of  the  king,  to  obviate  all  oppo- 
sition on  their  part  to  his  accession  on  the  demise 
of  the  Queen  of  England.   For  this  offence,  how- 
ever, he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death;  but,  on 
the  intercession  of  the  queen,  received  the  royal 
pardon.*    Elphinstone's  account,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  and  distress  which  it  had  brought  upon 
him,  was  far  from  being  universally  believed.  It 
was  suspected  that,  to  save  his  master's  honour,  he 
had  sacrificed  his  own,  as  well  as  hazarded  his 
life.    "  It  is  not  likely,"  says  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, "  that  he  would  have  been  so  forward  for  the 
advancement  of  the  king  to  the  crown  of  England  if 
the  king  himself  had  not  been  privy  to  it,  yea,  an 
urger  of  it ;  howbeit  after,  when  he  was  troubled 
(to  procure  the  king's  favour),  he  did  cast  this 
cloak  upon  it."  -)    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  English  succession,  James 
was  at  this  time  labouring  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  in  this 
way,  incurred  the  heavy  suspicion  of  Elizabeth, 
who  kept  an  anxious  and  watchful  eye  over  his 
conduct. 

During  this  year,  James  signalised  himself  as 
The  "Iiaiili-  an  author  by  the  publication  of  a 
con  Doron."  treatise  on  government,  the  fruit 
of  some  years'  previous  study  at  intervals  of 
leisure  from  the  cares  of  the  State.  This  work, 
entitled  "  Basil  icon  Doron,"  was  addressed  to  his 
son  Prince  Henry,  for  whose  instruction  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  intended  f«»r  general  perusal.  The 
prince  was  yet  an  infant,  but  such  was  the  anxiety 

«  Spot  t  is  wood,  }>p.  456.  457. 
f  t..iUir>voo«l,  w.  v.  p.  740. 
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of  James  that  his  son  should  receive  this  royal 
gift,  even  if  he  himself  should  not  survive  to  pre- 
sent it,  that  he  caused  seven  copies  of  it  to  be 
privately  printed,  each  of  which  he  committed  to 
the  care  of  some  confidential  person,  under  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  household,  Sir 
James  Sempil,  who  had  been  employed  in  trans- 
cribing it  for  the  press,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Melvil,  who,  taking  exception  to  certain  passages 
relating  to  the  Kirk,  procured  copies  of  them,  and, 
without  communicating  the  name  of  the  author, 
submitted  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  St.  Andrew's.  The  Kirk  was  speedily 
in  a  ferment;  the  passages  contained  an  attack  on 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government ;  the 
Reformation  itself  was  denounced  as  the  offspring 
in  part  of  "  popular  tumult  and  rebellion,  of  such 
as  were  blindly  doing  the  work  of  God,  but  clogged 
with  their  own  passions  and  particular  respects." 
The  authorship  could  not  be  concealed ;  and  James 
perceiving  the  storm  he  had  raised,  and  imagining 
that  the  detached  passages,  which  had  given  such 
offence,  might  be  explained  or  modified  by  other 
parts  of  the  work,  ordered  the  publication  of  the 
whole  treatise. 

In  point  of  literary  merit,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
"  Basil  icon  Doron"  is  a  respectable  production,  and 
not  inferior  to  most  of  the  works  which  appeared  in 
that  age.  "With  respect  to  the  political  doctrines 
it  inculcates,  and  the  sentiments  it  expresses  re- 
garding tho  Reformation  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  not  merely  different,  but  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  from  tho 
time  of  its  production  up  to  the  present  day.  By 
the  abettors  of  despotic  government,  and  the 
advocates  of  prelacy,  it  has  been  lauded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  political  sagacity  and  ecclesiastical 
wisdom;  while  the  friends  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment and  the  independence  of  the  Church, 
have  justly  regarded  it  as  the  most  direct  and 
undisguised  defence  of  unlimited  kingly  power 
over  all  matters,  spiritual  and  temporal.  According 
to  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced in  England  was  highly  favourable  to  James, 
and  contributed  more  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
succession  than  all  the  dissertations  that  bad  been 
published  on  that  subject.  High  expectations  of 
national  happiness  and  prosperity  were  entertained 
under  the  rule  of  a  prince  who  had  evinced  so 
much  wisdom  and  piety,  and  such  paternal  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  hie  subjects.'  Very  different 
were  the  sentiments  which  this  piece  of  royal 
authorship  excited  among  his  subjects  in  Scotland. 
Though  their  notions  of  public  liberty  and  of  tho 
necessary  limitations  on  the  royal  prerogative  were 
not  very  strictly  defined,  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  ever  been  essentially  free;  and  this  native 
instinct,  while  it  probably  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  peculiar  form  of  church  polity  to 
which  they  were  so  much  attached,  was  in  turn 
fostered  by  it.  Presbytcrianism  has  always  been, 
•  Spottuwood,  p.  456. 
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and,  from  its  very  nature,  must  ever  be,  in  antago- 
nism with  arbitrary  power.  The  publication,  ac- 
cordingly, of  a  work  by  the  sovereign,  in  which 
he  inculcates  upon  his  son,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  principles  of  unmitigated  despotism, 
and  labours  to  excite  his  aversion  to  the  men  who 
were  regarded  as  the  ornaments  and  champions  of 
the  national  Church,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  strong 
feelings  of  indignation  and  alarm.  The  ministers 
of  the  Kirk  were  exasperated  to  tho  highest  pitch 
when  they  found  their  most  distinguished  brethren 
stigmatised  in  such  terms  as  these: — "Take  heed, 
therefore,  my  Bon,  to  such  Puritans,  very  pests  in 
the  Church  and  commonweal,  whom  no  deserts 
can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind ;  breath- 
ing nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring 
without  measure,  ruling  without  reason;  and 
making  their  own  imaginations  (without  any  war- 
rant of  the  word)  the  square  of  their  conscience. 
I  protest  before  the  great  God, — and,  since  I  am 
here  as  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me 
to  lie  in, — that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any  High- 
land or  Border  thieves  greater  ingratitude,  and 
more  lies,  and  vile  perjuries,  than  these  fanatic 
spirits."  The  dangers  to  which  the  Kirk  and  the 
nation  appeared  to  be  exposed  were  sought  to  be 
averted  by  humiliation  and  prayer.  A  general 
fast  was  proclaimed,  and  observed  for  the  un- 
usual period  of  two  days,  with  a  solemnity  that 
struck  the  English  ambassador  with  astonishment 
and  awe.*  On  this  occasion,  the  ministers,  in 
their  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  expatiated,  with 
all  their  ancient  license,  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
They  lamented  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  were  now  permitted 
to  return ;  they  openly  censured  the  king  as  the 
calumniator  of  the  Kirk,  and  a  favourer  of  popery, 
as  wan  manifest  by  his  committing  tho  education 
of  his  children  to  the  care  of  an  excommunicated 
papist ;  and  they  denounced  the  declension  of  the 
nobility  in  sending  their  sons  to  be  instructed 
abroad,  whence  many  of  them  returned  either 
atheists  or  Roman  Catholics,  t 

At  this  crisis  the  apprehensions  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk  were  strengthened,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  queen  once  more  roused,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  French  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court.  This  event,  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  un- 
easiness to  the  Protestant  party,  was  attended  by 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  gravest  sus- 
picions of  some  popish  intrigue  in  which  James 
himself  was  an  accomplice.  The  ambassador, 
though  a  papist,  was  received  with  marked  cor- 
diality ;  he  had  brought  with  him  a  Jesuit,  who 
was  admitted  to  repeated  private  interviews  with 
the  king ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  allowed  openly 
to  exercise  all  tho  superstitious  observances  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Even  the  prescribed  mass 
itself,  which,  in  less  tolerant  times,  it  was  death 
to  celebrate,  had  been  once  more  set  up,  to  the 

•  MS.  Letfrr,  Slate  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Cecil, 
25;h  June,  1699 ;  Tytler,  vol.  Lx.  p.  2G3. 
t  Ibid. 


great  grief  and  scandal  of  every  true  son  of  the 
Kirk. 

The  heart-burnings  arising  from  the-so  causes 
were  just  beginning  to  subside,  in  Alarm  at  Uw 
the  expectation  of  the  immediate  arrival  of 
departure  of  the  ambassador  and  ED81Uh  acton' 
his  companion,  when  an  occurrence  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fiery  zeal 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  This  was  no  other 
than  Li  3  arrival  of  a  company  of  comedians  from 
England,  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  king,  who 
took  great  pleasure  in  theatrical  representation*, 
and  had  granted  them  a  license  to  enact  plays 
within  the  capital.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinio* 
may  now  exist  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  such 
entertainments,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  viewed 
by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Kirk,  and  probably  by 
the  more  rigid  members  of  their  flocks,  with  ex- 
treme abhorrence.  Accordingly,  the  appearance  of 
a  company  of  play-actors,  men  who,  in  addition 
to  their  obnoxious  profession,  were  at  this  period 
generally  openly  licentious  and  profligate  in  their 
lives,  was  followed  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  clerical 
alarm ;  the  kirk  sessions  prohibited  attendance  on 
theatrical  performances  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censure;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
clergy,  issued  a  proclamation  containing  a  similar 
prohibition  under  civil  penalties.  James  was  highly 
offended  by  these  interdictions,  which,  by  annul- 
ling his  license,  he  considered  a  direct  encroach- 
ment on  his  royal  prerogative.  He  summoned  the 
provost  and  town-council  before  him,  and  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  their  prohibition.  He  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  the  actors  should 
proceed  with  their  performances ;  and  ordered  the 
ministers  to  announce  from  their  pulpits  on  the 
following  Sunday  that  the  people  were  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  "comedies  and  plays,"  without  in- 
curring the  censures  of  the  Church.  The  ministers 
at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  resist  this  mandate; 
but,  afraid  to  risk  the  consequences  of  a  fresh  con- 
tost  with  the  king,  they  at  last  yielded  a  reluctant 
compliance. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  an  association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  General  "band" 
aiding  the  king  in  securing  his  on  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown.  *ucce 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  band  or 
covenant  was  entered  into,  "purporting  to  be  made 
by  the  good  subjects  of  the  king's  majesty,  for  the 
preservation  of  his  person,  and  the  pursuit  of  his 
undoubted  right  to  the  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland."  *  This  confederacy,  there  was  reason  to 
believe,  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  king 
himself,  who  continued  in  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety  on  the  subject  of  his  succession  ;  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  manage  the  matter  with  such 
secrecy,  that  no  intimation  of  it  should  reach  the 
English  queen,  to  whom  there  was  reason  to  fear 

•  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  "  A  general  band  voluntarily 
made  by  the  good  oubjecta  of  the  knur's  majesty,  4c ; 
Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  268. 
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it  would  be  peculiarly  offensive.  "  Prinees,"  how- 
ever, according  to  Elizabeth's  own  saying,  "  have 
long  ears : "  Nicol»on  had  found  means  to  penetrate 
the  secret,  and,  on  the  27th  of  November,  wrote 
thus  to  Cecil: — "I  hear,  which  I  beseech  your 
honour  to  keep  close,  that  there  is  a  general  band 
subscribed  by  many,  and  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
earls,  lords,  and  barons,  binding  them  by  solemn 
vow  and  oath  to  serve  the  king  with  their  lives, 
friends,  heritages,  goods,  and  gear,  and  to  be  ready, 
in  warlike  furniture,  for  the  same,  on  all  occasions, 
but  especially  for  his  claim  to  England."*  In  a 
parliament  which  was  convened  in  the  following 
month,  it  was  expected  that  some  measure  would 
be  adopted  for  replenishing  the  king's  exchequer, 
to  enable  him  to  arm  his  subjects,  if  necessary,  in 
vindication  of  his  title ;  but  the  appeal  which  he 
made  to  them  was  listened  to  with  coldness,  and 


answered  by  delay;  and  various  schemes  of  taxa- 
tion which  he  proposed,  and  which  were  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity  and  moderation,  were 
warmly  discussed  and  finally  rejected.  To  James's 
honour  it  should  be  recorded,  that  in  all  these  ex- 
pedients for  raising  money — of  which  he  stood 
lamentably  in  need— he  evinced  an  evident  desire  to 
press  lightly  on  the  less  opulent  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  ready  to  abandon  his  most  favourite 
plans  if  any  less  burdensome  could  be  proposcd.t 
But  though  he  had  employed  extraordinary  and 
even  unconstitutional  means  to  bend  this  parlia- 
ment to  his  purpose,  all  be  could  obtain  from 
them  was  a  general  assurance,  that  when  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  they 
would  take  care  that,  in  accordance  with  an  act 
passed  two  years  before,  the  country  should  be 
furnished  with  munitions  of  war.  t 

At  this  time,  an  act  of  permanent  importance 

The  year  so-  Wtt8  Pa88*d  bJ  the  kin8  with  ,ho 
pointed  to  concurrence  of  his  secret  council, 
ion  Previously  to  this  period,  the 
Scottish  year  had  commenced  on 
the  2.5th  of  March.  It  was  now 
ordained  that,  in  all  time  coming  "  the  first  day 
of  the  year  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  January." 
The  statute  was  appointed  to  take  effect  "upon 
the  first  day  of  January  next  to  come,  which  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  January,  1600."  § 

Amidst  the  comparative  tranquillity  which  Scot- 
The  Gowrio  land  at  this  period  enjoyed,  there 
Conspim  y.  occurred  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  mysterious  events  in  Scottish  history.  This 
was  the  affair  commonly  termed  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy. Its  author  was  the  grandson  of  Patrick 
Lord  Ruthven  (who  was  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  atrocious  murdef  of  Riccio),  and  the  son  of 
William,  first  Earl  ot  Gowrie,  the  associate  of 

•  If  8.  Letter,  SUte  Paper  Office,  27th  November,  1599, 
NieoWon  to  Cecil. 
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Lord  Lindsay  in  extorting  from  the  unhappy  Mary 
the  surrender  of  her  crown  at  Lochleven,  and  who 
was  ultimately  found  guilty  of  treason,  ai.d  ex- 
ecuted  at  Stirling,  in  1584.*  King  James,  how- 
ever, after  the  downfall  of  the  infamous  Arran, 
restored  the  title  and  estates  to  Gowrie's  eldest 
son,  and  treated  the  whole  family  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  Two  of  the  daughters  he  placed  in  the 
suite  of  his  consort;  others  he  married  to  influen- 
tial noblemen— one,  in  particular,  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  his  most  favoured  courtier. 

The  young  eorl  dying  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  family  honours  was  sue-  Character  of 
ceeded  by  his  brother  John,  the  thp  «»rl- 
author  of  the  conspiracy,  who  manifested  at  a 
very  early  age  the  hereditary  disposition  of  his 
race  to  engage  in  perilous  intrigues  and  enterprises. 
In  1594  he  was  implicated  in  the  plots  of  the 
popish  earls,  mainly,  it  is  supposed,  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother  in-law,  the  Earl  of  Atholl ; 
but  the  offence  was  either  unknown  to  the  king,  or 
was  overlooked  by  him  on  account  of  Gowrie's  ex- 
treme youth.  Having  received  the  royal  license 
to  complete  bis  education  abroad,  the  earl,  along 
with  his  younger  brother  Alexander,  passed  into 
Italy,  and  studied  for  five  years  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  University  of  Padua.  Like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  was  addicted  to  the 
study  of  the  pretended  science  of  magic,  for  which 
Italy  was  then  famous,  and  he  was  also  a  dabbler 
in  chemistry  and  judicial  astrology.  On  leaving 
the  continent  in  1599,  he  passed  through  England, 
where  he  was  received  by  Elizabeth  with  flatter- 
ing distinction,  and,  it  is  said,  was  even  allowed 
by  her  a  guard  to  watch  over  his  safety.  It  is 
probable  that  these  attentions,  acting  upon  a  mind 
naturally  ambitious  and  proud,  inspired  the  youth- 
ful earl  with  a  lofty  notion  of  his  own  power  and 
importance;  and,  combined  with  the  desire  to  re- 
venge hiB  father's  death,  induced  him  to  form  a 
conspiracy  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  return  of  the  earl  to  Scotland,  in  May, 
1600,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  popular 
favour.  His  entry  into  the  capital  took  place 
amidst  a  brilliant  retinue  of  friends  and  dependents, 
and  great  crowds  of  the  citizens  went  out  to  wcl- 
como  bis  approach.  His  handsome  countenance 
and  graceful  manners  soon  rendered  him  a  special 
favourite  of  the  queen ;  while  his  learning  and 
scholarship  made  him  equally  acceptable  to  the 
king,  who  often  conversed  with  him  on  strange 
and  abstruse  subjects. t  It  speedily  became  ap- 
parent, however,  that  Gowrie  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  courtier,  or  of  looking  to  the  royal 
favour  for  promotion.  The  mind  Project  of  the 
of  James  was,  at  this  time,  almost  *iu*»t  this 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  ne-  tune* 
cessity  of  making  preparations  for  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  with  a  view  to  secure  his  peaceful 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  He,  therefore, 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  three  Estates  to 
meet  on  the  20th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 

•  See  tupra,  p.  193.  t  Caldcrwood'a  History. 
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ing  him  a  sum  of  money  to  raise  and  equip  a  body  1 
of  troops,  which  should  be  in  readiness  on  the 
queen's  death  to  maintain  his  title  and  to  overawe 
his  enemies.    To  his  great  surprise  and  indigna- 
Bejectedbjr    tion,  however,  the  barons  and 
parliament,     the  representatives  of  the  burghs 
stoutly  resisted  the  proposal,  and  all  the  entreaties 
and  threats  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  failed  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  taxing  them- 
selves to  raise  tho  sum  he  required.    In  the  end, 
they  declared  their  willingness  to  raise  an  army 
when  this  should  be  actually  needed;  and,  instead 
of  forty  thousand  crowns  which  James  demanded, 
they  offered  to  give  forty  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
on  condition  that  they  should  never  again  bo  taxed 
in  his  time,  and  that  the  money  should  go  to  supply 
his  own  wants,  aud  not  be  lavished  on  his  needy 
courtiers.  This  offer,  however,  was  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  king,  who  insisted  that  it  should 
be  put  to  the  vote  whether  it  had  not  been  agreed 
in  a  former  convention  at  Perth,  that  a  thousand 
persons  should  advance  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  his  majesty's  use. 
The  opposition  to  the  king's  demand  was  headed 
Oppo«ition     by  the  young  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who 
beaded  by     contended  that  the  offer  of  the 
Gowrie.      barons  and  burghs  was  every  way 
a  reasonable  .proposal,  and  ought  to  be  accepted ; 
that  the  demand  of  the  king  would  bring  discredit 
upon  all  parties;  and  that  it  was  dishonourable  for 
a  monarch  to  ask  more  than  his  subjects  could 
give,  and  for  a  people  that  their  poverty  should 
he  disclosed  to  the  world.   This  daring  conduct  of 
the  carl  excited  great  surprise  in  the  assembly. 
"Alas!"  Baid  Sir  David  Murray,  "yonder  is  an 
unhappy  man;  his  enemies  are  but  seeking  an 
occasion  for  his  death,  and  now  he  has  given  it" 
The  king's     The  king  was  enraged  beyond 
measure  at  his  defeat,  and  dis- 
the  assembly  with  loud  and  angry  invec- 
tives against  their   behaviour,  reminding  the 
burghers  that  their  matters  might  come  in  his 
way,  and  that  he  would  assuredly  remember  this 
day  and  be  even  with  them.  "  It  was  I,"  he  added, 
"  who  gave  you  a  vote  in  parliament,  and  it  will 
be  well  for  such  as  you  to  remember  that  I  can 
summon  a  parliament  at  my  pleasure,  and  pull  you 
down  as  easily  as  I  have  built  you  up."  The 
Laird  of  Easter  Wemyss  courageously  replied  to 
this  insulting  speech,  and  reminded  the  king  how 
much  he  owed  them,  and  what  great  sums  they 
had  given  him  in  his  necessities.    "  We  have  done 
your  majesty,"  said  ho,  "  as  good  offices  for  our 
Estate,  and  we,  your  majesties  burghs  and  barons, 
arc  as  worthy  your  thanks  as  the  proudest  earl,  or 
lord,  or  prelate  here.  Our  callings  may  be  inferior, 
but  our  devotcdness  is  as  great,  and  so  your 
majesty  will  find  it  w  hen  the  proper  time  arrives. 
As  for  our  places  in  parliament  and  convention, 
we  have  bought  our  seats ;  we  have  paid  your 
majesty  for  them  ;  and  we  cannot  with  justice  be 
deprived  of  them.    But  the  throne  is  surrounded 
by  flatterers,  who  propagate  falsehoods  against  us. 


Let  us  be  confronted  with  our  accusers,  and  we 
engage  to  prove  them  liars."* 

It  is  supposed  that  the  actual  rise  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy  may  be  dated  from  this  Gowri«'t  rxtwi 
moment,  but  there  can  be  little  and  fcelinjt. 
doubt  that  the  earl  had  at  a  much  earlier  period 
begun  to  cherish  feelings  of  revenge  against  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  his  father's  death,  the 
king  himself  not  excepted.  On  one  occasion, 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  as  he  was 
entering  the  long  gallery  at  Holyrood,  he  perceived 
Colonel  William  Stewart  enter  it  from  the  other 
end,  having  just  left  the  apartment  of  the  king. 
As  this  officer  had  taken  an  active  part  in  appre- 
hending his  father  at  Dundee,  the  earl,  from  a 
natural  repugnance  to  meet  him,  stepped  aside  to 
permit  Stewart  to  pass.  One  of  his  servants,  how- 
ever, observing  this,  called  out,  "  What,  my  lord ! 
will  you  give  back  for  any  man  here?  Come 
forward  boldly."  Gowrie  then  resumed  his  walk 
along  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  being  observed 
by  Stewart,  and  construed  into  an  insult,  he  re- 
turned to  the  king's  chamber,  and  entered  a  com- 
plaint against  the  earl.  "  Sir,  will  it  please  you," 
said  he,  "  to  listen  to  this  strange  matter  ?  that  for 
service  done  to  your  majesty  I  should  be  so  evil 
rewarded  as  I  am.  Here  comes  in  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  I  see  he  intends  to  begin  with  me ; 
but  beware  tho  best  of  you  all ! "  The  earl,  enter- 
ing tho  apartment  at  this  moment,  Stewart 
withdrew  without  saying  more.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  Gowrie  took  no  notice  of  the 
complaint,  but  conversed  with  the  king  about 
other  matters.  Being  afterwards  aaked  the  cause 
of  this,  he  replied  by  quoting  the  significant 
proverb,  "  Aquila  non  capiat  muacas."  t  It  is  re- 
marked by  an  old  chronicler,  that  this  brief  and 
proud  answer  was  a  covert  intimation  that  he 
scorned  to  punish  the  subordinate  agent,  but 
would  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  king.  | 

The  precise  object  of  the  plot  is  still  enveloped  in 
mystery,  but  there  is  no  reason  Object  of  the 
to  believe  that  the  conspirators  con»piracy. 
cherished  any  design  against  the  king's  life.  The 
probability  seems  rather  to  be  that  they  intended 
an  enterprise  similar  to  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  in 
which  Gowrie's  father  was  concerned;  and  that 
their  object  was  to  make  themselves  master  of  the 
king's  person,  to  administer  the  government  in 
the  royal  name,  and  thus  to  gratify  at  once  their 
ambition  and  their  revenge.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  about  this  conspiracy  is  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  seemed  to  have  been  priTy 
to  it.  Gowrie,  it  appears,  had  deeply  studied  the 
various  plots  which  chequer  the  history  of  Soot- 
land,  and  had  observed  that  most  of  them  hod 
failed  in  consequence  of  too  many  being  admitted 
as  accomplices.  William  Rbynd,  his  tutor,  gave 
evidence  afterwards,  that,  having  several  times 

•  IIS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  29lh  June,  i?W; 
Ty-tler,  ix.  p.  326. 

t  The  engte  does  not  catrh  flics. 

;  l'iteaii-n,  vol.  ii.  p.  2»7. 
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eon  versed  with  the  earl  regarding  the  best  way  of 
conducting  a  dangerous  enterprise,  his  lordship 
always  professed  for  his  opinion,  that  he  was  not 
a  wise  man  that,  having  intended  the  execution  of 
a  high  and  dangerous  purpose,  communicates  the 
same  to  any  second  person — because,  keeping  it  to 
himself,  he  could  never  be  discovered  or  disap- 
pointed.* This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a 
curious  anecdote  preserved  by  S  pott  is  wood.  A 
few  days  before  the  earl's  unhappy  death,  William 
Cooper,  minister  of  Perth,  found  him  in  his  library 
perusing  a  work  on  the  subject  of  "  Conspiracies 
against  Princes,"  probably  the  Latin  translation  of 
Machiavel's"  Discourses  on  Livy,"and,on  inquiring 
the  subject  of  his  studies,  was  told  that  it  was  a 
collection  of  the  conspiracies  made  against  princes. 
"  A  perilous  subject,"  was  Cooper's  reply. — "  Yes," 
said  the  earl, "  because  most  of  such  plots  hare 
been  foolishly  contrived,  and  faulty  cither  in  one 
point  or  other;  for  he  that  goeth  about  such  a 
business  should  not  put  any  roan  on  his  counsel."  f 
Acting  on  these  views,  Cowrie  took  into  his  con- 
Gowrie's  accom-  fidence  only  his  brother  Alexander, 
ptices.  commonly  called  the  Master  of 
Jtuthven  ;  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig;  an  old  bor- 
derer called  Laird  Bower,  a  follower  of  Logan's; 
and  a  fourth  conspirator,  still  unknown,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  rank,  and  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  royal  household.  Logan 
was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  the  uterine 
brother  of  Lord  Home,  but  a  reckless,  unprincipled 
Tillatn — a  scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  person  of  openly 
profligate  life:  in  the  words  of  the  Governor  of 
Berwick,  "  a  main  loose  man,  a  great  favourer  of 
thieves  reputed."  J  He  was,  indeed,  an  adherent  of  I 
the  infamous  Bothwell,  to  whom,  as  he  boasted,  he 
had  at  one  time  given  shelter  in  his  unapproachable  | 
eyrie  of  Fastcastlc.  This  fortalice,  which  is  perched 
on  the  brink  of  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  German  Ocean  ,$ 
formerly  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Home,  and  had  recently  come  into  Logan's 
possession  by  marriage.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
to  this  impregnable  tower,  which  twenty  men  could 
have  maintained  against  an  army,  that  the  con- 
spirators designed  to  convey  the  king  after  getting 
possession  of  his  person ;  and  the  selection  of  this 
remote  and  inaccessible  place  of  detention,  so  near 
the  English  Border,  renders  it  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Elisabeth  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 

*  MS.  History  of  Scotland,  quoted  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal 
Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

V  Ibid.,  Note:  Spottiawood's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  book  vi.  p.  461. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paner  Office,  B.  C,  Lord  Willouxhby 
to  Cecil,  lit  January,  15&-9. 

$  It  was  believed  by  Logan  that  hit  cattle  contained  a 
vast  quantity  of  hidden  treasure ;  and  a  curious  agreement 
is  still  extant  between  him  and  Napier  of  Merchistou,  in 
which  that  celebrated  philosopher  content*  to  make  search 
for  the  treasure  by  divination,  on  condition  that  he  wai  to 
obtain  half  of  all  that  should  be  discovered,  and  to  luvc 
his  expenses  paid,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  It  is 
scarcely  nectary  to  say  that  the  project  «iu  completely 
uniiucc'cwfiil.  Faetcastle,  now  in  ruins,  is  the  Wolf'* 
Craig  of  "The  Bride  of  Lammermuir." 


Several  letters,  which  Logan  addressed  to  his 
brother  conspirators,  have  been  Letter*  of  the 
preserved,  and  throw  considerable  conspirators, 
light  on  the  object  of  the  plot,  and  the  means  by 
by  which  it  was .  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
appears,  from  these  documents,  that  early  in  the 
month  of  July,  1600,  Gowrie  wrote  to  Logan, 
appointing  a  secret  meeting,  to  confer  "on  the 
purpose  he  knew  of;"  that  later  in  the  month  the 
Master  of  Ruthven  and  Logan  met,  and  arranged 
the  mode  in  which  the  plot  was  to  be  executed,  and 
resolved  that  "  the  king's  hunting"  was  the  most 
favourable  time  for  their  attempt,  in  which  "  life, 
land,  and  honour,"  were  to  bo  perilled,  "in  case  the 
matter  were  not  wisely  used : "  and  that  between 
the  18th  and  the  27th  of  July  the  conspirators 
held  another  meeting,  to  complete  their  arrange- 
ments, and  that  it  only  remained  to  fix  the  precise 
day.  The  last  two  letters  of  the  series  are  so  im- 
portant that  we  give  them  entire.  The  first  is 
dated  July  29th,  only  a  week  before  the  fatal 
result  of  their  attempt,  and  was  sent  to  Gowrie  by 
Laird  Bower,  Logan's  household  man,  as  he  termed 
him. 

"My  Lo.,— At  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's 
letter  I  am  so  comforted,  especially  at  your  Lo.'s 
purpose,  communicated  unto  me  therein,  that  I 
can  neither  utter  my  joy,  nor  find  myself  able 
how  to  encounter  your  Lo.  with  due  thanks. 
Indeed,  my  Lo.,  at  my  being  last  in  town,  M.  A. 
your  Lo.'s  brother  imparted  somewhat  of  your 
lordship's  intention  anent  that  matter  unto  me; 
and  if  I  had  not  been  busied  about  some 
turns  of  my  own,  I  thought  to  have  come  over 
to  St  Jo.,*  and  spoken  to  your  lordship.  Yet 
also  my  Lo.,  I  beseech  jour  Lo.,  baith  for  the 
safety  of  your  honour,  credit,  and,  more  than  that, 
your  life,  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  mony  others, 
who  may  perhaps  innocently  smart  for  that  turn 
afterwards,  in  case  it  be  revealed  by  any ;  and  like- 
wise the  utter  wrecking  of  our  lands  and  houses, 
and  extirpating  of  our  names ;  look  that  wo  be  all 
as  sure  as  your  Lo. ;  and  I  myself  shall  be  for  my 
own  part;  and  then  I  doubt  not,  but  by  God's 
grace,  we  shall  bring  our  matter  to  a  fine.t  which 
shall  bring  contentment  to  us  all  that  ever  wished 
for  the  revenge  of  the  Maschevalent  \  massacring 
of  our  dearest  friends.  I  doubt  not,  but  M.  A.,  your 
Lo.'s  brother,  has  informed  your  Lo.  what  course  I 
laid  down  to  bring  all  your  Lo.'s  associates  to  my 
house  of  Fastcastlc  by  sea,  where  I  should  have  all 
materials  in  readiness  for  their  safe  receiving 
a-land,  and  into  my  house,  making,  as  it  were,  but 
a  matter  of  pastime  in  a  boat  on  the  sea  in  this 
summer-tide;  and  none  other  strangers  to  haunt 
my  house  while  $  we  had  concluded  on  the  laying 
of  our  platt,  which  is  already  devised  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  me.  And  1  would  wish  that  your  lordship 
would  either  come,  or  send  M.  A.  to  me;  and 
thereafter  I  should  meet  your  Lo.  in  Leitb,  or 


•  St.  Johnston,  or  Perth. 

*  Machiavdian. 


t  End. 
$  Until. 
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quietly  at  Restalrig,  where  we  should  have  pre- 
pared a  fine  hattit  kit,*  with  sugar  con  fits  and 
wino,  and  thereafter  confer  on  matters :  and  the 
sooner  we  brought  our  purpose  to  pass  it  were  the 
b«;ttor,  before  harvest.  Let  not  M.  W.  R.  [Mr. 
William  Khynd],  your  old  pedagogue,  ken  -f  of  your 
coining  $  but  rather  would  I,  if  I  dare  be  so  bold  to 
entreat  your  Lo.  once  to  come  and  see  my  own 
house,  where  1  have  kept  my  Lo.  Bo.  [Lord  Both- 
well]  in  his  greatest  extremities,  say  the  K.  and 
his  council  what  they  would.  And  in  case  God 
grant  us  a  happy  success  in  this  errand,  I  hope 
both  to  have  your  Lo.  and  his  Lo.,  with  many 
others  of  your  lovers  and  his,  at  a  good  dinner 
before  I  die.  Always  I  hope  that  the  king's  buck- 
hunting  at  Falkland  this  year,  shall  prepare  some 
dainty  cheer  for  us  against  that  dinner  the  next 
year.  Hoc  jocose,  to  animate  your  Lo.  at  this 
time  i  but  afterwards  we  shall  have  better  occasion 
to  make  merry. 

"  I  protest,  my  Lo.,  before  God,  I  wish  nothing 
with  a  better  heart  nor  \  to  achieve  to*  that  which 
your  Lo.  would  fain  attain  unto;  and  my  con- 
tinual prayer  shall  tend  to  that  effect,  and  with 
the  large  spending  of  my  lands,  goods,  yea,  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  shall  not  affright  me  from  that, 
although  the  scaffold  were  already  set  up,  before  1 
Khould  falsify  my  promise  to  your  Lo.,  and  per- 
suade your  Lo.  thereof.  I  trow  your  Lo.  has  a 
proof  of  my  constancy  ere  now. 

"  But,  my  Lo.,  whereas  your  Lo.  desires  in  my 
letter  that  I  crave,  my  Lo.,  my  brother's  mind 
anent  this  matter,  I  alluterlyf  dissent  from  that, 
that  he  should  ever  be  a  councillor  thereto,  for  in 
good  faith  he  will  never  help  his  friend  nor  harm 
his  foe.  Your  Lo.  may  confide  more  in  this  old 
man,  the  bearer  thereof,  my  man  Laird  Bower,  nor 
in  my  brother;  for  I  lippen  my  life,  and  all  I  have 
else,  in  his  hands ;  and  I  trow  he  would  not  spare 
to  ride  to  Hell's  Yctt||  to  pleasure  me;  and  he  is 
not  beguiled  of  my  part  to  him.  Always,  my  Lo., 
when  your  Lo.  has  read  my  letter,  deliver  it  to  the 
bearer  again,  that  I  may  see  it  burnt  with  my  ain 
een.U  as  I  have  sent  your  Lo.'s  letter  to  your  Lo. 
again  ;  for  so  is  the  fashion  I  grant.  And  I  pray 
your  Lo.  rest  fully  persuaded  of  me,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  promised;  for  I  am  resolved,  howbeit  I  were 
.  to  die  the  morn,"  I  maun  ft  entreat  your  Lo.  to 
exspede \%  Bower,  and  give  him  strait  direction,  on 
pitin  of  his  life,  that  he  take  never  a  wink  of  sleep 
until  he  see  me  again,  or  else  ho  will  utterly  undo 
us.  I  have  already  sent  another  letter  to  the 
gcntli  man  your  Lo.  kens,  as  the  bearer  will  inform 
your  Lo.  of  his  answer  and  forwardness  with  your 
Lo.;  and  I  shall  show  your  Lo.  farther  at  meeting, 
when  and  where  your  Lo.  shall  think  meetest. 

•  A  Scottish  duh,  composed  of  coagulated  milk,  and  eaten 
with  rich  cream  and  siizar. 

t  Know.  J  Than.  f  Uttcrlv,  entirrlv. 

|!  Hell's  Gate.  Bower  was  trained  up  under' David  Home 
of  Manderaton,  lomtnonly  termed  ''Davie  the  Devil,"  and 
was  a  greater  villain  than  hi»  master. 

%  Own  eye*.         ••  To-morrow.         ff  Must. 

\%  Hasten. 
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To  which  time,  and  ever  commits  your  Lo.  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God.  From  Gunnisgrecn, 
the  29th  of  July,  1600. 

"  Your  Lo.'s  own  sworn  and  bound  man,  to 
obey  and  serve  with  efald*  and  ever-ready 
service,  to  his  utter  power,  to  his  life's  end. 

"  REffrALXlO." 

"  Prays  your  Lo.  hold  me  excused  for  my  un- 
seemly letter,  quilk  is  not  so  well  written  as 
mister  t  were,  for  I  durst  not  let  onyj  of  my 
writers  ken  of  it,  but  took  two  sundry  idle  days  to 
it  myself. 

"  I  will  never  forget  the  good  sport  that  M.  A., 
your  Lo.  brother,  told  me  of  a  nobleman  of  Padua; 
it  comes  so  oft  to  my  memory ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
paras  <««r§  to  this  purpose  we  have  in  hand." 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  to  Gowrie. 
Logan  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  unknown 
conspirator,  from  his  house  of  Gunn's  Green,  near 
Eyemouth. 

"Right  dokourablf.  Sib,— My  hartly  duty 
remembered.  Ye  know  I  told  you  at  our  last 
meeting  in  the  Canongate,  that  M.  A.  R.,  my  Lord 
of  Cowrie's  brother,  had  spoken  with  me  anent  the 
matter  of  our  conclusion ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  not  be  hindmost;  and  sinsyne||  1  got  a  letter 
from  his  lordship's  self  for  that  same  purpose ;  and 
upon  the  receipt  thereof,  understanding  his  lord- 
ship's frankness  and  forwardness  in  it,  God  kens  51 
if  my  heart  was  not  lifted  ten  stages! 

"  I  posted  this  same  bearer  to  his  lordship,  to 
whom  you  may  concredit  all  your  heart  in  that  as 
well  as  I ;  for  if  it  were  my  very  soul,  I  durst 
make  him  messenger  thereof,  1  have  such  experience 
of  his  truth  in  many  other  things.  He  is  a  silly 
auld,  gleyd,#  carle,  ft  but  wondrous  honest ;  and 
as  he  has  reported  to  me  his  lordship's  own  answer, 
I  think  all  matters  shall  be  concluded  at  my  house 
of  Fastcastle;  for  I  and  M.  A.  R.  concluded  that 
you  should  come  with  him  and  his  lordship,  and 
only  one  other  man  with  you — being  but  only  fonr 
in  company — into  one  of  the  great  fishing  boats, 
by  sea,  to  my  house,  where  ye  shall  land  as  safely  as 
on  Leith  shore;  and  the  house  agane  his  lordship's 
coming  to  be  quiet;  and  when  you  are  about  half 
a  mile  from  shore,  as  it  were  passing  by  the  house, 
to  gar  set  forth  a  waff.  J  J  But,  for  God's  sake,  let 
neither  any  knowledge  come  to  my  Lo.  my  brother's 
[Lord  Home]  ears,  nor  yet  to  M.  W.  R.  [Master 
Wm.  Rhynd],  my  Lo.'s  old  pedagogue,  for  my 
brother  is  kittle  to  shoe  behind, §§  and  dare  not  en- 
terprise for  fear,  and  the  other  will  dissuade  us 
from  our  purpose  with  reasons  of  religion,  which  I 
can  never  abide.  I  think  there  is  none  of  coble 
heart,  or  carries  a  stomach  worth  a  penny,  but 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  a  contented  revenge  of 

•  True.  +  Need  were.  J  Any. 

$  Ai»»}H>t.        ||  8ince  then.  H  Know*. 

« 4  <  »ld,  squinting      tt  A  man  above  fifty  yenrs  of  a;;*. 

ti  To  cause  »et  lorth  a  signal. 

JJ  Not  to  b*  trusted.  An  allusion  to  the  hazard  of 'hoe- 
ing; a  treacherous  or  ill-brcken  horse  behind. 
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Grey  Stiel's  death  ;*  and  tbe  sooner  the  better,  or 
else  we  may  be  marred  and  frustrated,  and  there- 
fore pray  his  lordship  be  quick,  and  bid  M.  A. 
remember  on  the  sport  he  told  me  of  at  Padua.f 
for  I  think  with  myself  that  the  cogitation  on  that 
should  stimulate  his  Lordship.  And,  for  God's 
cause,  use  all  your  courses  with  discretion.  Fail 
not,  sir,  to  send  back  again  this  letter — for  M.  A. 
learned  me  that  fashion — that  I  may  see  it  de- 
stroyed myself.  So  till  your  coming,  and  ever, 
commit  yon  heartily  to  Christ's  holy  protection. 
From  Gunniagreen,  the  last  of  July,  1600." 

From  these  remarkable  letters  we  learn  that  the 
conspirators  were  determined  to  revenge  the  Machia- 
velian  massacre  of  their  dearest  friends,  and  espe- 
cially anticipated  a  glorious  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Grey  Stiel — the  $oubriquet  of  the  lato  Earl  of 
Gowrie;  that,  under  the  pretence  of  a  pleasure 
party  on  the  sea,  they  were  to  hold  a  secret  rendez- 
vous at  Fastcastlc;  that  an  appointed  signal  was 
to  be  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  on  the  outlook 
from  the  fortalice;  that  a  previous  secret  con- 
ference was  to  be  held  at  Restalrig  over  their 
"hattit  kit  and  wine;"  that  the  king's  buck-hunt- 
ing was  expected  to  bring  them  good  cheer  and 
happy  success;  that  Logan's  assistance  had  been 
secured  by  the  promise  of  the  valuable  estate  of 
Dirleton,  then  the  property  of  Gowrie ;  that  Lord 
Home  and  the  earl's  old  tutor,  Mr.  William  Rhynd, 
were  not  safe  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
secret — the  former  on  account  of  his  timidity,  the 
latter  because  he  would  dissuade  them  from"  their 
purpose  "with  reasons  of  religion,"  which,  the  pro- 
fligate Borderer  characteristically  adds, "  I  can  never 
abide;"  and  that  his  resolution  to  go  through  with 
the  plot  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  not  bo 
deterred  from  keeping  his  promise,  "  although  the 
scaffold  were  set  up." 

The  last  letter  of  Logan  was  written  on  the 
Proceeding*  of  31st  of  July;  and  on  the  night  of 

brother.  Earl  q{  Qowrje  dUed  }tjs  cham- 
berlain, Andrew  Henderson,  into  his  bedchamber, 
and  asked  him  what  ho  intended  to  do  next  day. 
Henderson,  who  seems  to  havo  been  a  simple- 
minded  person,  answered,  that  he  thought  of 
riding  to  his  lordship's  estate  of  Ruthven,  a  few 
miles  distant,  to  confer  upon  some  matters  of  busi- 
ness with  the  tenants.  The  earl  said,  "  Stay  that 
journey;  you  must  ride  to-morrow  to  Falkland 
with  my  brother  and  Andrew  Ruthven.  See  that 
you  be  ready  at  four  in  the  morning ;  and  if  my 
brother  direct*  you  back  to  me  with  a  message  or 
letter  make  all  the  haste  you  can."  Accordingly, 

•  William,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  beheaded  May  28th, 
1584,  was  known  among  hi*  contemporaries  by  the  chival- 
rous toubriquet  of  Grey  Stiel,  a  hero  of  popular  romance. 

f  Ibis  story,  probably  some  dark  tale  of  Italian  ven- 
geance, seems  to  have  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Master  of  Ruthven.  In  a  previous  letter.  Logan 
aavs  M  A.  K.  *'  ia  very  omcfity.  For  Gud's  Bake  be  very 
ware  of  his  reckless  toys  of  Padua,  for  he  told  me  ane  of  the 
strangest  tales  of  ane  nobleman  of  Padua  that  ever  I  board 
in  my  life,  resembling  the  like  purpose." 


Mr.  Alexander  left  Perth  next  morning  early,  ac- 
companied by  Henderson  and  Andrew  Ruthven, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Falkland,  where 
he  arrived  a  little  after  six  o'clock. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  residing  at  the  palace 
of  Falkland,  for  the  purposo  of  The  kinp 
buck-hunting,  of  which  he  was  enticed  to  Gow- 
very  fond ;  and  on  the  morning  rie  *  ou*e" 
in  question  tho  nobles  were  assembled  in  the  great 
park,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  sport,  "the  weather  being  wonderful 
pleasant  and  seasonable."  His  majesty  was  walk- 
ing in  his  boots  towards  the  stables,  when  the 
Master  of  Ruthven  came  up,  and,  with  a  low 
courtesy,  addressed  the  king  in  a  perturbed  man- 
ner, and  requested  a  private  audience  on  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  James  stepped  aside  with 
him,  and  Ruthven  begnn,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  to  relate  a  singular  adventure  which  he  said 
had  befallen  him  on  the  preceding  evening.  In 
taking  a  walk  through  the  fields,  near  Perth,  ho 
had  met  a  man  of  mean  appearance,  with  his  face 
muffled  in  a  cloak ;  and  perceiving  that  he  faltered 
in  his  speech  and  became  confused,  when  ques- 
tioned, he  had  seized  him,  and  on  searching  had 
found  under  his  cloak  a  large  pot  full  of  broad 
gold  pieces.  He  had  immediately  taken  tho  fellow 
into  cuntody  with  his  treasure,  and,  without  men- 
tioning the  matter  to  any  person,  bad  confined 
and  bound  him  in  a  solitary  house.  Believing  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  communicate  the  matter  imme- 
diately to  his  majesty,  he  had  como  to  Falkland 
for  that  purpose,  and  now  besought  the  king  to 
ride  with  him  to  Perth  on  the  instant  to  take 
possession  of  the  money.  According  to  the  king's 
own  account  of  this  conference,  his  first  answer 
was  that  tho  treasure  could  not  by  law  belong  to 
him,  unless  it  were  found  under  the  earth ;  but 
afterwards  suspecting  that  the  man  was  somo 
trafficking  priest,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  with 
money  to  stir  up  a  new  popish  rebellion,  he  in- 
quired what  kind  of  coin  it  was,  and  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  he  was  that  carried  it.  Ruthven  at  once 
caught  at  the  suggestion  ;  and  replied  that  the 
coin  seemed  foreign,  and  that  although  the  man 
appeared  a  native  of  Scotland,  yet  he  could  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen  him  before.  James  then 
proposed  to  send  a  warrant  to  the  magistrates  of 
Perth  to  receive  the  man  and  the  treasure  from  the 
Master's  hands,  and  to  inquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tho  story.  Ruthven,  however,  protested 
strongly  against  this  step :  if  either  his  brother, 
he  said,  or  the  bailies  got  possession  of  the  money, 
his  majesty  would  receive  but  a  poor  account  of  it; 
it  was  only  for  the  great  affection  which  he  boro 
to  the  king  that  he  had  preferred  him  both  to  his 
brother  and  himself  in  this  matter;  and  that  all 
the  recom pence  he  asked  for  this  service  was  that 
tho  king  would  ride  with  him  to  Perth,  see  tho 
treasure,  and  judge  for  himself. 

James  alleges  that  he  still  continued  irresolute; 
and  that  as  his  attendants  were  all  on  horseback, 
the  game  found,  and  the  huntsmen  impatient  at 
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the  delay,  he  was  obliged  hastily  to  break  away 
from  the  Master,  with  a  promise  that  he  would 
give  a  definite  answer  when  the  chase  was  con- 
cluded. Ruthven  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  delay,  observing  that  there  was  not  such  a 
hunting  to  be  got  every  day  as  that  which  he  had 
proposed  to  his  majesty ;  that  the  man  and  the  trea- 
sure might  be  discovered  and  meddled  with  during 
his  absence;  and  that  his  brother,  who  with  the 
townspeople  was  at  church,  might  miss  him; 
whereas,  if  the  king  were  immediately  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Perth,  they  might  investigate  the 
matter  before  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation. 
The  king  proceeded  to  join  the  hunt,  but  the  story 
haunted  him;  and  sending  for  Ruthven,  who  lin- 
gered near  at  hand,  he  informed  him  in  a  whisper 
that  he  had  formed  the  resolution  to  accompany 
him  to  Perth  as  soon  as  the  chase  was  ended.  The 
Master  then,  unknown  to  the  king,  dispatched 
Henderson  to  inform  his  brother  that  his  majesty 
was  coming  to  Perth  with  a  few  attendants,  and  to 
desire  him  to  cause  dinner  to  be  prepared. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  after  a  very  hard  chase, 
the  buck  was  brought  down  about  the  distance  of 
two  arrow-flights  from  the  royal  stables;  and 
James  suddenly  announced  to  his  courtiers  that  he 
was  going  to  Perth  to  speak  with  the  Earl  of 
Cowrie,  and  should  be  back  before  the  evening; 
and  without  remaining  as  usual  to  superintend  the 
"  curry,"  or  dissection  of  the  deer,  or  even  waiting 
till  fresh  horses  could  be  brought  for  himself  or 
his  attendants,  he  rode  off*  instantly  at  a  rapid 
paco  with  Ruthven.  Within  a  mile  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  fresh  horse,  which  his  servants 
sent  after  him;  but  he  was  some  miles  on  the  road 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  Lennox  and  the  rest 
of  his  suite.  All  this  time  the  behaviour  of  Ruthven 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  king's  surprise :  he 
urged  him  to  finish  the  chase  with  all  speed ;  to 
set  out  the  moment  it  terminated,  and  especially 
not  to  permit  Lennox,  Mar,  or  any  of  the  other 
nobles,  to  follow  him,  as  it  might  spoil  all ;  and, 
though  his  jaded  horse  could  scarcely  keep  pace 
with  the  king's,  he  still  continued  eager  and  im- 
portunate in  his  entreaties  to  him  to  make  baste. 
This  extraordinary  deportment  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  excited  the  king's  surprise  and  sus- 
picion that  "  he  was  not  well  settled  in  his  wits," 
and,  taking  Lennox  aside,  he  said  to  him,  "  You 
could  not  guess  what  errand  I  am  riding  for  ?  I 
am  going  to  Perth  to  a  get  a  pote*  Mr.  Alexander 
Ruthvim  has  informed  mo  that  he  has  found  a 
man  that  has  a  pitcher  full  of  coined  gold  of  great 
sorts."  And  he  asked  the  duke  "  what  humour 
he  thought  Mr.  Alexander  to  be  of."  Lennox 
answered  that  he  knew  nothing  else  of  him  "  than 
that  ho  was  an  honest,  discreet  young  man." 
James  then  related  to  the  duke  the  whole  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  alleged  discovery  of 
the  treasure,  to  which  the  duke  replied,  "  Sir.  I 
like  not  that;  it  is  not  likely."  The  king, however, 
went  on,  but  he  took  the  precaution  to  enjoin 
•  A  hoarded  or  concealed  treasure. 


Lennox  to  observe  where  he  and  Ruthven  went, 
and  to  follow  him— an  order  which  he  repeated 
after  his  arrival  in  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  houso. 
This  private  conference  was  observed  by  Ruthven, 
and,  coming  close  to  the  king,  he  implored  him  to 
make  none  living  acquainted  with  their  purpose 
till  he  had  himself  seen  the  fellow  and  the  trea- 
sure. James  replied,  with  a  laugh,  that  "  he  was 
no  good  teller  of  money,  and  behoved,  therefore,  to 
have  some  to  help  him  in  that  errand."  Shortly 
after  leaving  Falkland,  the  Master  had  dispatched 
his  other  servant,  Andrew  Ruthven,  to  ride  for- 
ward with  a  second  message  to  the  earl;  and,  on 
coming  within  a  milo  of  Perth,  he  requested,  and 
received,  permission  to  ride  on  before,  in  order  to 
make  some  preparations  for  his  majesty's  arrival. 

Meanwhile,  Henderson,  on  his  arrival  in  Perth 
at  ten  o'clock,  found  the  Earl  of  Progress  of 
Gowrie  in  his  chamber  engaged  the  plot, 
with  two  gentlemen.  He  instantly  withdrew  to 
another  room,  and  earnestly  inquired  what  word  he 
had  brought  from  his  brother — had  he  brought  a 
letter?  how  had  the  king  taken  with  the  Master? 
what  number  of  persons  were  with  the  king  at  the 
hunting — what  noblemen  ?  To  these  questions 
Henderson  answered  by  giving  the  message  with 
which  he  was  entrusted — that  the  king  would  be 
at  Gowrie  House  incontinent,  and  that  the  earl 
roust  prepare  dinner.  Ho  added  that  the  Master 
"  was  weel  tane  with,  and  when  he  did  his 
courtesy  the  king  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
that  his  majesty  had  sundry  of  his  own  suite  with 
him,  and  some  Englishmen  ;  and  that  the  only  no- 
bleman ho  noticed  was  my  Lord  Duke.  Henderson 
then  went  to  his  own  house,  pulled  off  his  boots, 
and  returned  to  Gowrie  House  about  eleven,  when 
the  earl  commanded  him  to  put  on  his  "secret"* 
and  plate  sleeves,  as  he  "  had  a  Highlandman  to 
take  in  the  Shoegatc.t  Henderson  did  as  he  was 
ordered,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  taking  up  the 
earl's  dinner,  which  was  served  at  half- past  twelve. 
Apparently  that  tho  king's  visit  might  appear  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  Gowrie  entertained  at  dinner 
three  friends  who  had  happened  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  as  they  sat  at  tabic,  Andrew  Ruthven,  the 
Master's  second  messenger,  came  into  the  room, 
and  whispered  to  the  earl  that  tho  king  was  on 
his  way.  Soon  after  the  Master  himself  came  in, 
and  announced  his  majesty's  approach,  upon  which 
the  carl  hastily  rose  from  the  table,  and,  assembling 
his  servants,  walked  to  the  South  Inch,  or  meadow, 
immediately  without  the  town-walls,  where  he 
met  the  king.  The  royal  retinue  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  persons,  including  Lennox,  Mar,  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine,  Lords  Inchaffray  and  Lindores,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  armed  only  with  a  sword  or  deer- 
knife  at  their  girdle,  and  wore  hunting-dresses, 
with  a  horn  slung  over  their  shoulder.  The  earl 
was  attended  by  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  retainers 
and  fellow-townsmen,  who  had  turned  out  to 
welcome  his  majesty. 

*  A  secret  shirt  of  mail  worn  under  the  clothes, 
t  The  street  in  which  Gowrie  House  was  situated. 
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Cowrie  Hems*,  into  which  James  was  thus  con- 
Coaitruction    ducted,  was  a  large  baronial  man- 
of  Uowrie     sion  of  quadrangular  shape,  stand- 
House.      jDg  on  jjjg  bank  of  tho  Toy,  which 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  garden.  In 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  garden  stood  the 
Monk's  Tower,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  house 
stood  the  Spey  or  Spy  Tower,  a  strong  fort  which 
guarded  the  south  gate  of  the  city.   The  city  wall 
extended  in  a  line  nearly  due  west  and  east  from 
the  Spey  to  the  Monk's  Tower.    The  house  itself 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side,  that 
which  abutted  upon  the  street,  being  formed  by  a 
wall,  in  which  was  the  entrance  gate  into  the 
interior  court.    It  consisted  of  three  stories,  the 
lower  being  occupied  by  cellars  and  the  apart- 
ments of  the  servants ;  the  second,  by  a  dining- 
room  (A)  looking  out  upon  the  rirer,  a  hall  in  the 
centre  (B),  and  a  room  at  the  further  end  looking 
out  upon  the  street ;  and  the  third,  chiefly  by  a 
long  picture  gallery  (I)),  which  extended  along  one 
side  of  the  square,  and  communicated  by  a  door  at 
the  end  (E)  with  a  chamber  (F),  which,  in  its  turn, 
led  to  a  small  circular  room  (0),  constructed  in  the 
interior  of  a  turret  overhanging  the  outer  wall,  in 
which  were  two  windows,  the  one  looking  towards 
the  Spey  Tower,  the  other  looking  out  upon  the 
court,  but  visible  from  the  street  beforo  the  court. 
It  was  in  this,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  house, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  that  the  affray 
took  place.  The  various  apartments  were  arranged, 
as  was  usual  in  those  times,  en  suite,  and  so  as  to 
communicate  with  each  other.    The  principal  ac- 
cess to  the  various  stories  was  by  a  spiral  stair  (C), 
which  was  at  the  south-east  angle  of  tho  court. 
But  there  was  another  and  smaller  stair,  called 
the  "  Black  Turnpike"  (H),  which  led  direct  to  the 
chamber  on  the  third  floor,  at  the  end  of  tho 
picture  gallery,  opening  into  the  turret.    It  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  keep  these  details 
in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  subsequent 
narrative. 

The  arrival  of  the  king  caused  a  considerable 
commotion  in  Gowrie's  household.  The  earl  him- 
self appeared  exceedingly  embarrassed  respecting 
the  proper  entertainment  of  his  dignified  and 
apparently  unexpected  guest.  Craigengclt,  the 
master  of  the  household,  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
sick  bed  to  take  charge  of  tho  preparation  of  his 
mujesty's  dinner,  and  messengers  were  dispatched 
throughout  Perth  to  seek  for  some  delicacy  fit  to 
be  set  upon  the  royal  table.  The  king,  though 
very  hungry  from  the  effects  of  six  hours  hard 
riding,  was  obliged  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  for 
his  dinner — to  his  no  small  annoyance.*  During 
the  interval,  his  majesty  asked  the  Master,  in  a 
whisper,  if  they  might  not  now  go  to  examine  the 
man  and  his  pot  of  gold.  But  Kuthven  told  him 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  after  dinner ;  and  in 

*  Mr  Patrick  Galloway,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
king,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1600,  dwell*  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  earl  gave  his  majesty  "  ane 
cauld  denner,  yea,  ane  very  csuld  denser ;  ane  cauld  denner 
and  ane  far  cauldcr  welcome." 

VOL.  II. 


the  meantime  he  entreated  the  king  not  to  seem 
too  familiar  with  him,  lest  it  might  excite  the 
suspicions  of  his  brother.  James  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  earl,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  could  not  engage  him  in  anything  like  conver- 
sation, bis  whole  discourse  consisting  of  "half 
words  and  imperfect  sentences." 

It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Alexander  Kuthven  sent  for  tho  Arrangements 
key  of  the  gallery  chamber;  and   <>f  the  con§pi- 
soon  after  the  king  had  sat  down  rntort. 
to  dinner,  Oowric  sent  for  Henderson  his  chamber- 
lain, and  bade  him  go  to  his  brother  in  the  gallery. 
He  obeyed,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  the  earl 
himself,  who  commanded  him  to  remain  there  and 
obey  the  Master's  orders.    Henderson,  who  was 
now  fully  armed  except  tho  head,  apprehending 
some  danger,  asked  "  what  they  were  about  to  do 
with  him?"    They  replied  by  directing  him  to 
enter  the  little  round  closet,  and  locking  the  door, 
left  him  there.   Gowric  then  returned  to  take  his 
place  at  the  table  of  his  royal  guest,  and  stood  at 
tho  end  of  it,  "  very  pensive,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  oft  rounding  [whispering  over  his 
shoulder]  one  while  to  one  of  his  servants,  and 
another  while  to  another,  and  ofttimes  went  out 
and  in  to  the  chamber."*    When  the  king  had 
almost  dined,  the  earl  conducted  Lennox.  Mar,  and 
tho  other  noblemen  into  the  adjoining  hall,  and 
saw  them  sit  down  to  meat;  but,  instead  of  taking 
his  own  place  at  the  board,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom,  he  immediately  returned,  and  resumed 
his  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  king's  table.  At 
this  moment  Alexander  Kuthven  whispered  into 
the  king's  car  that  now  was  the  time,  when  the 
courtiers  were  all  engaged,  to  step  away  by  them- 
selves to  see  the  treasure,  if  they  could  get  rid  of 
the  earl  his  brother.  James  then  turned  to  Gowric, 
and  in  a  "  merry  and  homely  manner"  accused  him 
of  having  been  so  long  in  foreign  parts  as  to  have 
forgotten  his  Scottish  courtesies.  "  Wherefore,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "since  ye  have  neglected  to  drink 
cither  to  me  or  my  nobles,  who  are  your  guests,  I 
must  drink  to  you  my  own  welcome.   Take  this 
cup,  and  pledge  them  the  king's  sco//f  in  my  name." 
Gowrio  accordingly  carried  the  pledge  to  tho 
noblemen  in  the  hall,  and  while  they  were  busy 
returning  the  health,  the  king  and  the  Master 
passed  quietly  through  tho  hall,  and  ascended  the 
great  stair  which  led  to  the  gallery.    Before  rising 
up,  James  desired  Ruthven  to  call  Sir  Thomas 
Ernkine,  but  he  evaded  the  message,  and  Erskine 
never  received  it.    Lennox,  too,  proposed  to  follow 
his  majesty,  as  he  had  been  enjoined,  but  was 
prevented  by  Gowric,  who  alleged  that  bis  high- 
ness had  retired  on  a  quiet  errand,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed. % 

Tho  king  and  Alexander  Ruthven  proceeded 
through  tho  picture  gallery  and  the  chamber  be- 

•  Hi*  King's  Narrative,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol. 
ii.  p.  214. 
t  The  king's  health. 

X  tannox'*  declaration,  Titcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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yond,  the  Master  carefully  locking  the  doors  as 

Janet  follow,  thc7  P888^'  ftnd  observing  with  a 

the  Master  of  smile,  '  We'll  make  Tery  sure  of 

Kuthren  to  him."    At  last  they  entered  the 

the  study.  8ma|j  room  jn  ^  f0un ^  turret  aj_ 

ready  mentioned.  On  the  wall  hung  a  picture  with 
a  curtain  before  it,*  and  beside  it  stood  a  man  clad 
in  armour,  with  a  sword  and  dagger  by  his  side. 
James  started  back  in  alarm,  and  Ruthven,  having 
first  locked  the  study  door,  clapped  his  hat  on  his 
head,  snatched  the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the 
man  in  armour,  and  drawing  aside  the  curtain 
from  the  picture,  showed  the  features  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Oowrie,  his  father.  Holding  tho  dagger 
with  a  threatening  aspect  to  the  king's  breast,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Whose  picture  is  that  ?  Remember 
ye  not  the  murder  of  my  father  ?  Does  not  thy 
conscience  accuse  thee  of  his  innocent  blood  ?  I 
shall  be  avenged  upon  thee  now.  Thou  art  my 
prisoner;  thou  must  be  in  my  will,  and  be  used  as 
I  list."  He  also,  according  to  James's  account, 
"swore  many  bloody  oaths  that  if  the  king  cried 
one  word,  or  opened  a  window  to  look  out,  that 
dagger  should  presently  go  to  his  heart."  James, 
although  greatly  alarmed  by  these  threats,  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  began  to  expostulate 
with  Ruthven,  who  stopped  him  by  the  fierce  re- 
joinder, "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  by  Christ  ye 
shall  die!"  But  here  Henderson  wrenched  the 
dagger  from  the  Master's  hand,  and  the  king,  re- 
suming his  remonstrance,  said  in  his  homely  dia- 
lect, "  Maister  Alexander,  ye  and  I  was  very 
great  f  together ;  and  as  touching  your  father's 
death,  man, \  I  was  but  ane  minor,  my  council  might 
have  done  anything  they  pleased.  And  further, 
man,  albeit  ye  bereave  me  of  my  life,  ye  will  not 
be  king  of  Scotland;  for  I  havu  baith  sons  and 
dochters,  and  there  is  men  in  this  town  and  friends 
that  will  not  leave  it  unavenged."  §  Ruthven. 
seemed  moved  by  this  appeal,  and  protested  that 
his  life  was  not  what  was  Bought-  "  What  racks || 
then,"  said  the  king,  who,  amid  all  his  perturba- 
tion, forgot  not  his  princely  demeanour,  "albeit 
ye  tak  ofT  your  hat  ?  "  Ruthven  uncovered  himself, 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  say,  "  What  is  it  ye 
crave  man,  an  ye  crave  not  my  life?"  Ruthven 
replied,  "  8ir,  it  is  but  ane  promise."— "  What  pro- 
mise P"  inquired  James.— "  Sir,"  said  the  Master, 
"my  brother  the  earl  will  tell  you."  The  king 
then  desired  him  to  bring  his  brother.  Ruthven, 
having  exacted  a  promise  from  his  majesty  that  ho 
should  not  open  the  windows  or  cry  out  while  he 
was  absent,  commanded  Henderson  to  keep  the 

•  This  highly  graphic  and  dramatic  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  de|H*itions,  cr  in  the  account  published 
by  authority;  but  it  i*  to  be  found  in  Johnstone's  Contem- 
porary Narrative  of  the  Conspiracy,  and  it  greatly  heightens 
the  force  of  Huthvcn's  )an«uage  when  about  to*  commence 
hi»  treasonable  attempt.    (See  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  29o.) 

t  On  very  intimate  terms. 

X  A  familiar  and  homely  phrase,  frequently  used  in  Scot- 
land, expressive  of  kindly  feeling. 

J  Deposition  of  Andrew  Henderson,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii. 
p.  127. 

I  What  forbids. 


king  at  his  peril,  and  then  left  the  room,  locking 
the  door  behind  him. 

Immediately  after  his  departure,  James  entered 
into  conversation  with  Henderson,  and  asked  him 
how  he  came  there.  "As  God  lives,"  answered 
the  unfortunate  and  trembling  chamberlain,  "I 
was  shot  in  like  ane  dog."— "Do  you  think  my 
Lord  of  Oowrie  will  do  roe  any  evil,  man  ?  "  inquired 
the  king.  The  man  answered,  "I  vow  to  God, 
sir,  I  shall  die  first."  James  then,  apparently 
thinking  that,  although  he  had  promised  not  to 
open  any  window  himself,  he  might  command  the 
chamberlain  to  do  so  for  him,  said,  "Open  the 
window."  Henderson  immediately  opened  one  of 
the  two  small  windows  by  which  the  turret  was 
lighted— that  which  looked  toward  the  Spey 
Tower.  "  Fye ! "  cried  the  king,  "  the  wrong  win- 
dow, man."  Henderson  instantly  perceiving  his 
mistake,  crossed  towards  the  opposite  window,  but 
before  he  reached  it  Ruthven  The  struggle 
again  broke  into  the  room,  and  between  them, 
exclaiming,  "By  God,  sir,  there  is  nae  remcid!" 
sprang  at  the  king,  and  attempted  to  bind  his 
hands  with  a  garter  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.*  James,  by  a  strong  cfTort,  wrenched  his 
hands  loose  from  the  gripe  of  the  conspirator,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  am  ane  free  prince,  man,  I  will  not 
be  bound!"  and  Henderson  at  the  same  moment 
snatching  away  the  garter,  the  king  "  leapt  free," 
and  had  almost  reached  tho  window  when  Ruth- 
ven again  seized  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand, 
and  thrust  the  other  into  his  mouth,  to  prevent 
him  giving  the  alarm  j  while  they  were  struggling 
in  this  attitude  close  by  the  window,  Henderson 
put  his  hand  over  the  king's  left  shoulder,  and 
drew  up  the  movable  wooden  board  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  custom  in  Scotland  at  that 
period,  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  casement. 
James  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  thrusting  his 
head  half  through  the  opening,  and  shouting  to  a 
group  of  his  attendants  on  the  public  street  below — 
"  Treason !  help !— Earl  of  Mar,  I  am  murdered  ! " 
Ruthven,  however,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  back 
into  the  chamber,  and  calling  out  to  Henderson, 
"Is  there  nae  help  with  thee?  woe  worth  thee! 
thou  wilt  cause  us  all  die!"  he  attempted  to  draw 
his  sword,  which  James  prevented  by  grasping  his 
right  hand.  During  this  desperate  struggle  they 
reeled  out  of  the  closet  into  the  chamber  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  trembling  and  panic-struck  chamber- 
lain unlocked  the  door  of  the  room  which  opened 
upon  the  Black  Turnpike,  for  the  double  purpose, 
according  to  his  declaration,  of  making  his  own 
escape  and  letting  in  the  king's  servants.! 

We  must  now  return  to  tho  Earl  of  Oowrie, 
who,  shortly  after  the  king's  departure  from  the 
dining-hall  with  his  brother,  asked  Lennox  and 
the  other  nobles  to  step  with  him  into  the  garden, 
and  take  an  additional  dessert  from  his  cherry- 

•  This  garter  was  afterwards  found  by  Graham  of  Ital- 
gone.  one  of  the  king's  suite,  lying  among  the  bent  or 
rough  grass  with  which  the  floor  of  the  round  chamber  was 
covered. 

t  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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trees.  Opening  a  side  door  in  the  hall,  he  led  the 
way,  by  an  outer  stair,  into  the  garden,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house.  They  had  not  been  long 
there,  however,  when  Thomas  Cranston,  one  of 
Gowrie's  domestics  came  to  them  hastily,  and 
informed  his  master  that  the  king  had  left  the 
house,  and  was  riding  over  the  Inch.  The  earl 
then  cried  to  horse;  and  he  and  Lennox,  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers,  rushed  through  the  hall  into 
the  courtyard,  shouting  for  their  horses.  On 
coming  to  the  outer  gate,  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
asked  the  porter  if  the  king  had  passed.  The  man 
replied  in  the  negative  ;  and  persisted  in  his  affir- 
mation, although  his  master  angrily  told  him  he 
lied,  for  his  majesty  had  left  the  house  by  the  back 
gate,  and  gone  through  the  Inch.  "That  cannot 
be,"  said  the  porter,  firmly,  "  for  I  have  the  key  of 
the  back  gate,  and  of  all  the  gates  of  the  place." 
Gowrie,  somewhat  confused,  proposed  to  run  back 
to  the  house  to  ascertain  the  truth.*  Returning 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  informed  the  courtiers  that 
the  king  had  really  left  the  house.  At  this  moment 
a  shrill  cry  was  heard,  betokening  the  extremity  of 
mortal  fear;  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  exclaimed 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  "  That  is  the  king's  voice,  be  he 
where  he  will  himself!"  and  looking  up  they  saw 
the  king's  face  at  the  window  of  the  turret— the 
head  uncovered,  the  features  red,  and  a  hand 
grasping  his  mouth,  while  he  cried  out,  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  distress  and  terror,  "I  am  murdered! 
treason,  treason!  my  Lord  of  Mar,  help!"  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  his  brother  James  seined  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  by  the  collar,  exclaiming, "  Traitor, 
this  is  thy  deed!"  and  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
The  earl  asserted  his  innocence;  and  his  servants 
soon  rescued  him  from  the  gripe  of  Sir  Thomas, 
who  then  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  king. 
Meanwhile  Lennox  and  Mar,  and  some  others  of 
the  royal  suite,  crossed  the  courtyard,  and  rushed 
up  the  great  staircase  to  the  long  gallery,  which 
they  found  open,  but  the  door  (E)  of  the  chambcr 
(F)  at  its  upper  extremity  was  locked,  and  resisted 
all  their  efforts,  although  they  battered  it  with  a 
ladder  which  lay  hard  by.  At  this  critical  moment 

•  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Gowrie  ran  back  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with  hit  brother,  for  the 
Master's  retirement  from  the  round  turret  corresponded,  in 
point  of  lime,  with  the  earl's  going  up  into  the  house ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  gallery-door,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  locked  by  Ruthren,  being  open  when  Lennox  and 
Mar  went  up  to  the  king's  rescue,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  Master  came  out  to  the  staircase,  or  else  admitted 
his  brother  into  tho  gallery,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  conference  with  him.  On  tho  other  hand,  Andrew  Hen- 
derson was  of  opinion  that  the  Master  did  not  leave  the 
back  of  the  door;  and  his  return  was  so  precipitate  as  to 
have  left  little  or  no  time  for  a  conference  with  his  brother. 
The  probability  is  that  lluthven  had  been  abashed  by  the 
collected  demeanour  of  the  king,  and  bid  become  quite  un- 
nerved by  the  desperate  situation  in  which  he  felt  himself 
placed,  and  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  king's  projtoaal 
to  call  for  the  earl,  his  brother,  to  retire,  and  "screw  up 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  point."  John  Ramsay  entered 
the  gallery  shortly  after  the  king  and  Ruthven  passed 
through  it.  and  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  pictures 
with  which  it  was  adorned ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
took  place  at  the  very  time  that  the  king  was  remonstrating 
with  Ruthven  in  the  round  room. 


a  page,  named  John  Ramsay,  who  had  heard  tho 
king's  cry  for  help,  observing  the  door  of  the 
Black  Turnpike  standing  open,  rushed  up  the  stair 
to  the  top,  dashed  open  the  door  of  the  chamber 
with  his  foot,  and  perceived  the  king  and  Ruthven 
wrestling  in  the  middle  of  the  room — the  Master's 
head  pressed  under  the  king's  left  arm,  and  his 
hand  thrust  upwards  against  his  majesty's  face. 
Ramsay  was  hampered  by  a  hawk,  which  had  that 
day  been  presented  to  the  king,  and  which  at 
that  moment  he  carried  upon  his  wrist ;  but  cast- 
ing off  the  bird,  he  drew  his  whinger,  or  short 
hunting-sword,  and  stabbed  the  Master,  the  king 
calling  out,  "  Fye !  strike  him  low,  he  has  on  a 
pyne  doublet !"  *  The  next  moment,  James,  exert- 
ing all  his  strength,  thrust  him  out  of  the  chamber, 
and  down  the  stair.  Ramsay  then  ran  to  the 
window,  and  perceiving  Sir  Tho-  Death  of  the 
mas  Erskine  in  the  courtyard,  Master  of  Ruth- 
called  upon  him  to  come  up  the 
turnpike.  Sir  Thomas  immediately  complied  ;  and 
entering  the  staircase,  followed  by  Hugh  Herries, 
the  king's  phvsician,  and  George  Wilson,  a  servant, 
he  met  Alexander  Ruthven  staggering  downwards, 
bleeding  in  his  face  and  neck,  and  cried  out,  "  This 
is  the  traitor!  strike  him!"  The  unhappy  youth 
was  mortally  wounded  by  Herries,  and  almost  in- 
stantly expired,  exclaiming  as  he  turned  in  the 
death  agony,  "  Alas  !  I  had  not  the  wytcf  of  it!" 

The  king  was  for  the  moment  rescued,  but  the 
danger  was  by  no  means  over.  His  friends  were 
only  four  in  number,  for  Henderson  had  glided 
down  the  turnpike  and  fled  from  the  house  im- 
mediately after  Ruthven  was  dispatched;  and  they 
were  uncertain  whether  the  attempts  of  Lennox 
and  Mar  to  break  open  the  door  by  which  tho 
chamber  communicated  with  the  gallery  were 
made  by  friend  or  foe.  At  this  moment  the  alarm 
bell  rung  out,  and  the  din  of  the  gathering  citizens, 
who  were  devoted  to  their  provost,  Gowrie,  was 
heard  from  the  town.  There  was  besides  a  still 
more  imminent  danger. 

The  earl  on  being  rescued  by  his  servants  from 
the  grasp  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  retired  a  short 
way,  then  drawing  two  swords  which  he  wore  in 
one  scabbard,  and,  with  one  in  each  hand,  rushed 
into  the  courtyard,  exclaiming  that  he  would 
either  be  in  his  own  house,  or  die  by  the  way. 
One  of  his  lackeys  put  a  steel  bonnet  on  his 
head,  and,  thus  armed,  he  crossed  the  court  and 
entered  the  Black  Turnpike,  preceded  and  followed 
by  seven  of  his  retainers.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stair  lay  the  dead  body  of  Alexander  Ruthven. 
"Whom  have  we  here?"  said  Thomas  Cranston, 
one  of  the  earl's  attendants,  for  the  face  was  turned 
downward.  "Up  the  stair!"  was  Gowrie's  brief 
and  stern  reply.  Cranston  accordingly  ran  up  the 
stair,  followed  by  the  earl  and  the  rest  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  all  rushed  together  into  tho  gallery 
chamber,  where  they  found  Erskine,  Ramsay, 
Herries,  and  George  Wilson,  standing  with  their 

•  A  secret  shirt  of  mail  worn  quilted  in  the  dress. 
t  Blame. 
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swords  drawn,  having  previously  provided  for  tho 
safety  of  the  king  by  thrusting  him  into  the 
round  closet  within  the  turret.  A  fierce  contest 
now  ensued,  in  which  the  king's  friends  were  all 
wounded  at  the  first  onset  and  completely  over- 
matched ;  for  not  only  were  they  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  Gowrie  was  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  double  sword,*  while  Dr.  Herries, 
one  of  the  king's  party,  was  embarrassed  in  his 
movements  by  a  clubfoot.  The  contest,  however, 
was  speedily  decided,  for  Ramsay,  calling  out  that 
the  king  was  slain,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  dropped 
the  points  of  his  weapons,  as  if  paralysed  with 
horror  at  such  a  catastrophe,  and  Ramsay,  throw- 
— and  of  the  ing  himself  within  his  guard,  ran 
Earl  of  Gowrie.  him  through  the  body,  and  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  fell  to  the  ground,  and  ex- 
pired without  uttering  a  word.  His  servants, 
seeing  their  master  fall,  and  having  received 
Beverul  wounds,  immediately  fled.  Mar,  Lennox, 
and  the  other  nobles  continued  all  this  time  bat- 
tering with  hammers  the  door  of  the  gallery 
chamber,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  party  of  the  king 
were  afraid  to  open  lest  they  should  give  admis- 
sion to  another  company  of  Gowrie's  retainers.  It 
was  at  length  ascertained  who  they  were,  and  a 
hammer  being  handed  through  a  hole  in  the  door, 
the  lock  was  forcibly  wrenched  off,  and  an  entrance 
effected.  The  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  courtiers,  was  the  dead  body  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  whom  they  had  so  recently  parted 
with  in  the  street,  and  the  king  standing  unarmed 
amid  his  brave  deliverers.  James,  now  assured 
that  the  principal  danger  was  over,  piously  knelt 
down  upon  the  floor,  and,  surrounded  by  his  friends 
in  the  same  attitude,  returned  fervent  thanks  to 
God,  "  out  of  his  own  mouth,  for  that  miraculous 
deliverance  and  victory."  f 

The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  An  im- 
Popular  menso  mob  of  tho  citizens,  among 
tumult.  whom  the  earl  was  very  popular, 
had  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm  bell,  and, 
together  with  the  retainers  of  Gowrie,  beset  the 
house,  and  with  shouts  and  maledictions  threatened 
vengeance  on  the  "bloody  butchers"  who  had  mur- 
dered their  young  provost,  and  his  brother.  Violet 
Ruthven,  and  other  females,  ran  wildly  out  to  the 
street,  crying.  "  Thieves,  limmcrs,  bloody  traitors 
that  have  slain  these  innocents;  may  God  let  never 
nane  of  you  have  sic  [such]  plants  of  your  ain.  The 
Earl  of  Gowrie  had  anew  to  tak  meat  and  drink  fra 
him,  but  has  nane  to  revenge  his  deid."  Others 
exclaimed,  "  Greencoats,  we  shall  have  amends  of 
you.  Ye  shall  pay  for  it  Give  us  our  provost." 
Many  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  king  him- 
self, crying  out, "  Come  down,  come  down,  thou  son 
of  Scignor  Davie !  thou  hast  slain  a  better  man 
than  thyself."  %    °ne  °f  tlie  citizens  brought  a 

•  It  appears  that  these  sword*  were,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom then  prevalent  in  Italy,  worn  in  one  acabhurd,  and 
•erred  for  double  defence,  a*  the  sword  and  dagger.  The 
earl  was  singularly  skilled  in  tho  u*e  of  arms. 

f  'Hie  King's  Karrative,  Pitrairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

;  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  197—199. 


beam  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  vaults ;  and 
Alexander  Ruthven,  a  near  relative  of  the  Gowrie 
family,  cried  for  gunpowder,  and  searched  some  of 
the  merchants'  booths  for  it  to  blow  up  the  house.* 
A  number  of  Gowrie's  retainers,  mingled  with  the 
citizens,  rushed  up  the  Black  Turnpike,  and  thrust 
their  pikes  and  halberds  through  the  small  square 
aperture,  which,  according  to  an  old  custom  in 
Scotland,  was  left  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  door. 
By  one  of  these  weapons  "  Meikle  John  Murray," 
a  retainer  of  Tullibardine,  was  wounded  in  the  leg.t 
James  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude 
by  addressing  them  from  the  windows,  and  explain- 
ing what  had  taken  place,  but  for  some  time 
without  effect.  At  length  the  magistrates,  having 
made  their  way  into  the  house,  received  from  his 
majesty  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  and, 
returning  to  the  crowd,  commanded  them  to  dis- 
perse, which  they  were  at  last  persuaded  to  do.t 
The  king  then  committed  the  bodies  of  the  two 
brothers  to  the  care  of  the  magistrates ;  and  on 
searching  the  pockets  of  the  carl  for  any  documents 
that  might  throw  light  upon  the  conspiracy,  they 
found  a  little  parchment  bag  full  of  "magical  cha- 
racters and  words  of  enchantment,"  which  his  tutor, 
Rhynd,  recognised  as  the  same  he  had  discovered 
him  wearing  at  Padua,  and  which  he  would  never 
suffer  to  go  out  of  his  possession^  It  is  gravely 
stated,  in  the  royal  narrative,  that  no  blood  had 
issued  from  the  wound  till  the  spell  was  removed 
from  the  body,  after  which  it  gushed  out  profusely  .|| 
James  left  Perth  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
rode  to  Falkland  amid  crowds  of  James  returns 
his  subjects,  who  had  already  heard  to  Falklmud. 
vague  reports  of  his  danger,  and  poured  in  from 
all  quarters  to  ascertain  that  ho  was  safe.  The 

•  Pitcairn,  toI.  ii.  p.  200. 

t  Ibid.,  Deposition  of  Lennox,  p.  174. 

X  It  appears  that  the  people  of  Dundee  bore  a  bitter 
grudge  toward*  the  citizens  of  Perth,  in  consequence  of  an 
ancient  dispute  between  the  two  towns  for  burghal  pre- 
cedency;  and  a  rumour  respecting  this  tumult  having 
n-arhed  Dundee,  twenty  miles  distant,  in  a  remarkable 
brief  space  of  time,  the  inhabitants  expecting,  and  no  doubt 
hoping,  that  the  rival  town  would  be  given  up  to  pillage, 
firmed  themselves  and  came  up  in  a  body,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the 
spoil.  Doubtless  to  their  great  disappointment,  on  their 
arrival  they  found  everything  quiet.  (Fleming's  MS. 
Chronicle;  Pitcairn,  vol.'ii.  p.  247.) 

{  Declaration  of  W.  Kbxnd,  ibid.,  p.  220.  The  propen- 
sity to  magical  pursuits  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  Htithven  family.  Patrick  Lord  Ruthven,  the  murderer 
of  Rieeio,  gave  Queen  Mary  a  magic  ring  as  a  preservative 
against  poison.  His  son.  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  when  in 
Italv,  hud  his  fortunes  foretold  by  a  wizard.  Hi*  example 
was  fallowed  by  his  son  John,  the  author  of  the  conspiracy. 
NicoUon,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  12th  November,  1600,  savs, 
••  One  Colvil  hath  sent  the  king  the  collection  of  the  fortune 
to  befal  Gowrve  upon  his  nativity,  written  with  the  earl's 
hand  in  French,  at  Orleans,  and  thero  found ;  containing  that 
he  should  return,  be  in  great  credit,  seek  for  a  wife,  and 
yet  die  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  before  he  should  be 
married."  It  was  stated  in  evidence  by  James  Wcmyss  of 
Dogie,  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  was  present  with  the  earl 
in  Strathbran,  when  some  of  the  company  killed  an  adder, 
and  that  Gowrie  told  them  if  the  adder  bud  not  been  slain 
they  should  have  seen  good  sport,  for  he  would  have  made 
it  stand  Mill  by  pronouncing  a  certain  cabalistic  Hebrew 
word,  which  he  had  learned  from  a  (treat  necromancer  in 
Italy.  (Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219.) 
II  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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account  of  his  danger  and  remarkable  escape 
baring  been  brought  to  Edinburgh  next  day,  the 
privy  council  commanded  the  ministers  of  the  city 
instantly  to  assemble  the  people,  and  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  king's  deliverance  from 
the  imminent  danger  with  which  he  had  been 
threatened.    A  few  days  after,  James  himself 

His  reception  returncd  10  tne  c*P»tal,  and  was 
when  be  met  on  the  sands  at  I-eith  by  the 
return*  to  citizens,  headed  by  their  raagis- 
°  t rates  and  the  judges,  who  wel- 
comed him  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
joy.  The  king  went  6rst  to  the  church  of  Leith, 
where  prayers  were  offered  up ;  he  then,  followed 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  all  classes  of  his  peo- 
ple, proceeded  to  the  Cross,  where  his  chaplain, 
Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  preached  a  sermon  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  related  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  king's  miraculous 
deliverance.  At  the  close  of  the  discourse,  James 
himself  rose,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people, 
solemnly  attested  the  truth  of  his  chaplain's 
narrative.  Soon  after  an  account  of  the  whole 
transaction  was  drawn  up  by  the  king,  and  pub. 
lished ;  and  his  statements  regarding  all  the 
leading  facts  were  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  Lennox,  Mar,  Erskine,  and  Ramsay,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  testimony  of  Andrew  Henderson, 
Gowrie's  chamberlain,  who,  upon  a  promise  of 
pardon,  had  discovered  himself,  and  confessed  all 
that  he  knew. 

The  royal  narrative,  however,  was  somewhat 

The  truth  of    exaggerated  in   its  statements; 

his  narrative  many  parts  of  it  seemed  exceed- 
suspected.  ingly  improbable;  in  various  mi- 
nor points  it  did  not  agree  with  the  evidence  of 
Henderson,  and  of  the  courtiers,  which  was  only 
what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
confusion  and  terror  accompanying  the  event. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  the  apparent 
absence  of  all  confederates — the  strange  and  unac- 
countable behaviour  of  the  man  in  armour  in  the 
turret — and  especially  the  unusual  presence  of 
mind  and  energy  which  James  represented  him- 
self to  have  displayed,  gave  rise  to  strong  and  not 
unnatural  suspicions  respecting  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  and  even  led  some  to  hint  that  the 
plot  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  court  against  the  two 
brothers,  not  of  Gowrie  against  the  king.  The 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  still  con- 
tinued incredulous  and  unconvinced,  and  refused 
to  do  more  than  return  thanks  in  general  terms  for 
the  preservation  of  their  sovereign's  life,  declaring 
that  their  consciences  would  not  permit  them  to 
mingle  what  might  be  false  with  the  edicts  of 

Hi*  impolitic  truth.  James  was  exceedingly 
proceeding.  provoked  at  their  refusal  to  obey 
his  injunctions,  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  remove  their  scruples,  and  to  explain  and  recon- 
cile every  minute  particular  in  his  narrative  with 
the  deposition  of  the  nobles,  he  became  so  incensed 
at  their  obstinacy,  that  he  banished  them  from  the 
capital,  and  interdicted  them,  under  pain  of  death, 


from  preaching  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  In  the 
end,  they  all  declared  themselves  Refusal  of  Robert 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  con-  to  obey 

spiracy,  except  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  ro>"1  edict' 
of  Kinnaird,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Bruce 
of  Airth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Church.  Being  well  aware  of  the 
great  influence  which  Bruce  possessed  among  the 
people,  as  well  as  among  his  brethren,  James  held 
several  personal  interviews  with  him,  and  used 
every  effort  to  remove  his  doubts.  He  was  at  last 
brought  to  express  his  belief  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Rut  livens,  but  he  peremptorily  refused  to  preach 
upon  the  subject  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
king,  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow 
him  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  any  man  respect- 
ing the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  public 
worship.  "  Are  you  willing  to  preach  according 
to  these  articles?"  said  the  king,  in  his  third  con- 
ference with  him. — "I  am  discharged  [forbidden] 
to  preach  the  pleasure  of  men,"  said  the  undaunted 
successor  of  John  Knox.  "  Place  me  where  God 
placed  me,*  and  I  shall  teach  fruitful  doctrine  as 
God  shall  give  me  grace.  But  we  have  not  that 
custom  to  bo  enjoined  to  preach,  nor  1  dare  not 
promise  to  keep  that  injunction.  His  banish- 
It  lieth  not  in  my  hand  to  make  a  Ment' 
promise.  I  know  not  certainly  what  God  will 
suffer  me  to  speak."  f  The  king  was  so  displeased 
at  this  refusal  that  he  deprived  Bruce  of  his  bene- 
fice, and  banished  him  to  France. 

Measures  of  the  most  revolting  severity  were 
speedily  adopted  against  the  ill-  Extreme  seve- 
fated  family  of  Ruthvcn  ;  and  the      ruy  of  the 
king   and  his  greedy   courtiers  P^tthJ 
sought,  with  the  most  disgraceful       house  of 
avidity,  to  hunt  them  down,  and  ltuthven. 
extirpate  them  like  wild  beasts.    On  the  very 
night  of  the  catastrophe,  after  the  king's  return 
to  Falkland,  two  of  Gowrie's  sisters,  who  were 
maids  of  honour  to  the  queen,  were  dismissed  from 
office,  and  expelled  from  the  palace.  J    On  the 
same  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  two 
surviving  brothers  of  the  fumily,  who  at  the  time 
were  living  with  their  mother  at  Dunkeld;  but 
they  fortunately  received  some  intimation  of  their 
danger,  and,  accompanied  by  their  tutor,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  in  disguise  to  Eng- 
land. §   At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was 

*  Restore  rac  to  rav  pulpit. 

+  Pit.  aim,  vol.  ii.'pp.  300—313. 

j  "The  king  at  his  return  to  Falkland  presentlie  caused 
thrust  out  of  the  house,  from  the  queen,  Gowrie's  two 
sisters,  in  chief  credit  with  the  queen  ;  and  swear*  to  root 
out  that  whole  house  ami  name. '  (letter  fr»m  Nicolsoo, 
the  F.nglish  ambassador,  to  Cecil ;  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.) 

&  Ibid.,  p.  316.  The  following  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Sir  John  Carey,  Governor  of  Berwick,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
may  serve  to  sho  w  the  keenness  of  the  pursuit  made  after  the 
two  younger  brothers  of  Gow  rie,  and  the  vindictive  cruelty 
with  which  the  king  and  his  grasping  courtiers  sought 
to  revenge  the  crime  of  the  Ruthvcn*  on  their  innocent 
kinsmen  :— 

"  Aug.  10.  The  king  has  made  great  search,  and  lays 
great  wait,  for  the  two  younger  brothers,  who,  by  great 
fortune,  escaped  from  the  schools;  and  not  daring  to  tarry 
in  Scotland,  they  are  this  day  come  into  Berwick  closely  in 
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held  in  the  month  of  November,  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  unhappy  brothers  were  produced  there  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  tried,  and  found  guilty  of 
treason  ;  their  estates  and  honours  were  forfeited ; 
their  bodies  were  bunged  and  quartered;  their 
heads  were  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh,  where  they  remained  till  some  time 
during  the  civil  war ;  and  their  quarters  exhibited 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of  Perth,  Stirling, 
and  Dundee.  The  very  name  of  Ruthven  was 
abolished  ;  those  who  had  borne  it  were  forbidden 
to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  king;  and  the 
brothers  and  posterity  of  the  house  were  declared 
to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  enjoying  inheritance, 
place,  or  dignity  in  Scotland.  So  ruthlessly  did 
James  carry  into  effect  his  threat,  to  "root  out 
that  whole  house  and  name,"  that  no  male  de- 
scendant of  the  family  is  now  known  to  exist.* 

disguised  apparel ;  and  being  brought  to  me,  they  only  de- 
sire that  their  Uvea  may  bo  safe,  and  they  may  have  a 
little  oversight  here  till  the  truth  of  their  cause  may  be 
known.  AnJ  the  pitiful  case  of  the  old,  distressed,  good 
countess  hath  made  me,  the  willinglier,  to  give  my  consent 
for  their  stay  here  awhile,  till  I  may,  by  your  honourable 
means,  know  the  queen's  majesty'*  pleasure,  whether  they 
shall  stuy  here,  or  go  some  whither  farther  into  the  country  ; 
for  they  only  d<**iro  the  safety  of  their  lives;  and  the  old 
countess's  case  is  pitiful  and  lamentable.  I  beseech  your 
honour  let  me  know  her  majesty's  pleasure  with  as  much 
speed  as  may  be ;  for  that  I  would  do  nothing  to  offend  her 
m<ije*ty.  The  poor  gentlemen  stole  into  the  town  this  morn- 
ing closely,  and  I  could  not  well  turn  them  out  aguin ;  seeing 
they  come  for  refuge  to  save  their  lives,  till  1  kuow  her 
majesty's  further  pleasure  therein. 

"  Sept.  4.  Before  this  day,  I  could  not  by  any  means  get 
the  present  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  out  of  the  town  ; 
for  that  they  hud  sent  to  their  mother  for  maintenance,  and 
could  not  hear  till  now  anything  from  her;  and  now  it 
falls  out  so  ill  with  them  as  she  hath  sent  them  no  manner 
of  maintenance,  hoping  they  should  have  staid  here  still; 
neither  dares  she  trust  many  of  her  servants;  for  if  it 
should  be  known  that  she  did  any  manner  of  way  cither 
gtvo  them  succour,  or  maintenance,  or  any  manner  of  help, 
she  should  presently  forfeit,  aud  be  thrown  out  of  all  that 
she  hath.  Such  secret  search  and  priw  spial  there  is 
through  the  whole  country  for  her  and  "her  sons,  as  no 
friend  either  dare  or  can  travel  between  them.  Such  privy 
search  is  laid  for  them  in  all  places,  as  almost  no  mau  can 
travel  in  their  countiy  but  ho  is  searched.  And  if  I 
had  sent  them  away  sooner,  I  should  but  have  Bent  them 
to  very  great  danger  either  of  being  killed  or  taken ;  so  that 
they  being  very  poor  themselves,  and  having  no  friends 
nor  any  acquaintance,  could  neither  have  told  whither  to 
bare  gone  or  what  to  do.  I  have  sent  them  with  a  man  of 
my  own  to  Durham,  where  they  shall  be  secretly  for  twenty- 
days,  and  then  they  mean  to  travel  to  Cambridge,  and 
there  to  study  for  a  time."    (l'itcaini,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  317.) 

*  The  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  executed  at  Stirling 
in  1584,  left  hve  sons  and  eight  daughters,  viz. :  —  1. 
James,  second  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  was  restored  in  1686, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1588.  2.  John,  third 
earl.  3.  Alexander,  commonly  called  the  Master  of  Ruth- 
ven, who  was  born  at  Perth,  22nd  January,  1580-1,  and 
was  killed  along  with  his  brother.  4.  William,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  alchemy,  &c,  and  died  abroad. 
5.  Patrick,  who  was  for  many  years  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London ;  he  wrote  the  admirable  letter  to  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, published  iu  the  "  Cabala,"  (Serinia  Sacra.  4to, 
London.  1664.  p.  106.),  which  shows  talents  of  no  ordinary 
description.  His  daughter  married  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke, 
tho  celebrated  painter.  The  Earl's  daughters  were:'— 1. 
Mary,  married  to  John  Stewart,  fifth  Earl  of  Atholl.  Their 
daughter  Dorothea  was  married  to  William  Murray,  Master 
of  '1  ullibardine,  who  was  of  the  king's  retinue  during  the 
affray  at  Gowrie  House.  2.  Jean,  married  to  James,  Lord 
Ogilvie.  3.  Sophia,  married  to  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Lennox. 
4.  Elizabeth,  married  to  John,  Lord  Graham,  Master  of 
Montrose,  afterwards  the  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose ;  she  was 


In  keeping  with  these  cruel  proceedings  was  the 
treatment  of  Gowrie's  servants.  Three  of  them— 
Thomas  Cranston,  George  Craigengelt,  and  John 
M'Duff,  were  brought  to  trial  as  accomplices  in  the 
conspiracy  of  their  muster;  and  though  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plot,  and 
their  conduct  in  drawing  their  swords  against  the 
king's  attendants  in  the  gallery  chamber  was  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  the 
time  regarding  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  a  master, 
they  were  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed.  * 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  granted  the  sum  of 
a  thousand  marks  yearly  to  the  poor  out  of  the 
rents  of  the  forfeited  estates,  as  a  token  of  his 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  remarkable  preservation ; 
and  the  fifth  of  August  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annually  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  deliver- 
ance. 

It  was  not  until  eight  years  after  the  fatal  result 
of  the  conspiracy  (August  1608)  Discovery  of 
that  Logan's  share  in  it  was  dis-  Logan's  letters, 
covered.  Laird  Bower,  to  whom  Logan  com- 
mitted the  perilous  task  of  carrying  the  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  the  other  conspi- 
rators, was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  George  Sprot,  a 
notary  in  Eyemouth,  a  seaport  near  Faatcastle, 
to  read  the  instructions  which  were  nddrcsst-d  to 
him  by  his  master.  Sprot  kept  the  secret  till 
after  the  death  of  Logan  and  Bower,  when  he  was 
so  imprudent  as  to  hint  to  several  persona  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  some  secrets  respecting 
the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  These  intimations  were 
reported  to  the  privy  council,  who  immediately 
caused  Sprot  to  be  apprehended  and  examined  by 
torture.  Ho  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that  he 
knew,  and,  in  confirmation  of  his  testimony,  five 
of  Logan's  letters, — which,  fatally  for  himself, 
Sprot  had  Btolen  from  among  Bower's  papers, — 
were  produced,  and,  after  a  careful  examination, 
wero  proved  to  be  in  Logan's  handwriting.f 

the  mother  of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.  6.  Liliaa, 
married  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Lochinvar.  6.  Dorothea, 
married  to  Sir  John  Wemyss,  of  Pittcncrieff.  7.  Catherine, 
died  unmarried.  8.  Beatrix,  married  to  Sir  John  Home  of 
Coldingknowes ;  she  was  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  in 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  queen.  (Pitcairn, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  297—319.) 
•  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

t  These  letters  have  been  engrossed  in  the  records  of 
parliament,  and  the  originals  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Register  Office,  at  Edinburgh.  The  whole  of  the  documents 
connected  with  this  memorable  conspiracy — the  depositions 
of  the  king's  suite,  of  Henderson  and  other  retainers  of 
Gowrie,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Perth — the  royal  narrative — 
the  sermons  preached  by  the  king's  chaplain — the  Letters  of 
Logon — the  examination  and  confession  of  Sprot,  4c.  &c. — 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Pitcairn  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  valuable  work  "  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland."  John 
Pinkerton,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Malcolm  Laing's  "History  of  Scotland,"  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  Gowrie  and  his  brother  who  con- 
spired against  the  king,  but  the  king,  who  by  a  prearranged 
plau  murdered  them  in  their  own  dwelling.  And  an 
attempt  lias  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  James,  in  his  novel 
of  "  Gowrie ;  or,  the  King's  Plot/*  to  revive  this  exploded 
theory.  But  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  quite  over- 
whelming; and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  originals  of 
Logan's  Tetters,  at  Edinburgh,  has  set  the  question  finally 
at  rest.   Tho  Gowrie  conspiracy  ban  been  nwde  the  sub- 
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The  unfortunate  notary  was  condemned  to  be 
banged  for  misprision,  or  concealment  of  trea- 
son. He  adhered  to  hi*  confession  to  the  last,  and 
after  being  thrown  off  the  ladder  by  the  execu- 
tioner, he  thrice  clapped  his  hands  in  confirmation 
of  the  troth  of  his  deposition.  The  bones  of  Logan 
were  dug  up  and  tried  for  high  treason,  and,  by  a 
sentence  which  has  justly  been  pronounced  equally 
odious  and  illegal,  his  lands  were  forfeited  and 
his  posterity  declared  infamous. 

A  strong  suspicion  had  taken  possession  of  the 
mind  of  James,  that  the  mysterious  conspiracy  to 
which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim,  had  been 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  English  queen.  Many 
circumstances  concurred  to  create  and  to  foster 
such  a  suspicion.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  base  policy  of  her  government,  to  seek  to 
strengthen  the  English  interest  in  Scotland  by 
covertly  seizing  on  every  opportunity  of  fomenting 
dissension  in  that  country.  In  every  treasonable 
attempt  that  had  hitherto  been  made  to  disturb 
the  king's  government,  or  to  seize  bis  person, 
English  influence  could  distinctly  be  traced ;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  was  known  that  for 
some  time  before  the  treason  of  Gowrie,  that  no- 
bleman had  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  epjoyed  her  intimate  confidence.  Nor  were 
these  suspicions  confined  to  the  king.  The  Earl 
of  Mar  even  accused  Lord  Wylloughby,  the  governor 
of  Berwick,  of  being  accessory  to  the  conspiracy, — 
a  charge  which  seems  to  derive  some  colour  of 
probability  from  his  close  familiarity  with  Oowrio 
during  his  residence  at  the  English  court,  but 
which  he  scornfully  declined  either  to  admit  or  to 
deny.*  Many  of  the  nobility  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  king,  whose  convictions  of  English 
complicity,  thus  corroborated,  became  so  strong, 
that  when  Nicolson,  the  English  envoy,  expressed 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  majesty's  preservation, 
James  smiled  incredulously,  without  returning  any 
reply.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
persons,  as  we  have  seen,  who  persisted  in  alto- 
gether denying  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  Nicolson,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  William  Bowes, 
in  their  communications  to  their  government, 
threw  the  principal  blame  on  the  king  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  James  sent  Captain  Preston  to 
inform  Elizabeth  of  his  narrow  escape.  Chafed 
however,  by  James's  intrigues  with  reference  to 
the  painful  subject  of  the  succession,  she  was  in 
Elizabeth's  00  mood  warmly  to  congratulate 
letter  to  James,  the  Scottish  king  on  his  preserva- 
tion ;  but  she  dispatched  to  him  Sir  Harry  Drunker 
with  a  letter  written  by  her  own  hand,  in  which, 
after  some  slight  expressions  of  joy  for  his  safety, 
ahe  gave  vent  to  her  spleen  in  obscure 
and  indirectly  reproached  him  with 
indecent  impatience  for  her  death : — 

jeet  of  a  masterly  tragedy  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  White,  in  which 
the  facts  and  probable  motives  of  the  actors  are  admirably 
set  forth  and  discriminated. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil, 
6th  August,  1600 ;  ibid.,  10th  August,  1600 ;  ibid.,  B.  C, 
Wylloughby  to  Cecil ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  323. 


"  And  though  a  king  I  be,"  ahe  aays,  "  yet  hath, 
my  funerals  been  prepared,  as  I  hear,  long  ere, 
I  suppose,  their  labour  shall  be  needful;  and  do 
hear  too  much  of  that  daily,  as  I  may  have  a  good 
memorial  that  I  am  mortal :  and  withall  so  be 
they,  too,  that  make  such  preparation  aforehand; 
whereat  I  smile,  supposing  that  such  facta  may 
make  them  readier  for  it  than  I. 

"Think  not  but  how  wilily  soever  things  be 
carried,  they  are  so  well  known  that  they  may  do 
more  barm  to  others  than  to  mc.  Of  this  my  pen 
bath  run  farther  than  at  first  I  meant,  when  the 
memory  of  a  prince's  end  made  me  call  to  mind  such 
usage,  which  too  many  countries  talk  of,  and  I 
cannot  stop  my  ears  from.  If  you  will  need* 
know  what  I  mean,  I  have  been  pleased  to  impart 
to  this  my  servant  some  part  thereof;  to  whom  I 
will  refer  me;  and  will  pray  God  to  give  you 
grace  to  know  what  best  becomes  you.  Your  lov- 
iug  sister  and  cousin."  * 

Though  some  of  the  passages  in  this  strange 
epititlc  are  of  dark  or  doubtful  import,  it  is  easy  to 
gather  from  it  that  Elizabeth  was  fully  aware  of 
James's  busy  intrigues  with  respect  to  the  succes- 
sion,—a  subject  on  which  she  bad  always  been 
reserved,  but  which,  as  her  end  approached,  she 
regarded  with  increasing  aversion.  His  embodies 
to  foreign  princes  with  reference  to  this  matter,  his 
attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  and  the  "band"  recently  formed 
among  his  own  subjects  in  defence  of  his  title,  had 
all  given  deep  offence,  and  were  probably  still 
rankling  in  her  mind.  It  was  painful  to  see  that 
the  decay  of  nature,  which  she  would  fain  have 
concealed  even  from  herself,  was  obvious  to  others, 
and  that  such  anxious  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress in  anticipation  of  her  decease.  But  the 
source  of  deepest  mortification  was  the  corre- 
spondence of  James  with  her  own  courtiers,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which,  as  she  was  well  aware, 
they  "  were  looking,"  as  ahe  expressed  it,  "  to  the 
rising  sun." 

On  the  19th  of  November,  James's  queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  at  Dunferm-  Birth  of  1 
line-t  On  this  occasion  the  king 
remarked, — probably  with  some  sentiment  akin  to 
superstition,  —  the  singular  coincidences  that  he 
himself  was  born  on  the  19th  of  June,  Prince  Henry, 
his  son,  on  tho  19th  of  February,  Lady  Elizabeth, 
his  daughter,  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  that  he 
himself  first  saw  the  queen  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  the  month.}  On  the  30th  of  December  §  the 
infant  prince  was  baptised  with  much  state  and 
ceremony,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince 
Charles — a  name  afterwards  distinguished  in  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 

*  MS.  Letter.  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland, 
copy  of  her  Majesty's  to  the  King  of  Scots,  written  with 
her  own  hand,  and  sent  bv  Sir  Henry  Drunker,  21st  August, 
1600;  Tvtlcr,  vol.  ix.  p.  324. 

t  CttlJcrwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  100. 

%  Ibid. 

5  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil, 
30lh  December,  1600;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  327. 
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At  this  time  James  was  gratified  by  the  receipt 
of  a  friendly  letter  from  Elizabeth,  conveyed  to 
him  by  his  ambassador.  Captain  Preston,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  English  court,  to  which  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  carry  an  account  of  the 
Oowric  conspiracy.  Concerning  that  event  Eliza- 
beth expressed  herself  in  her  letter  with  great 
warmth,  and  professed  deep  thankfulness  to  the 
Almighty  Power,  by  whom  the  king's  life  and 
Jiberty  had  been  so  wonderfully  preserved.  James 
in  return  frankly  communicated  to  her  all  the 
secret  intelligence  he  had  received  from  Spain,  and 
promised  to  assist  her  in  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
with  a  force  of  two  thousand  Highlanders.*  He 
reckoned,  however,  without  his  host :  the  High- 
landers, regarding  the  Irish  as  their  kinsmen,  and 
the  Saxons  as  their  ancient  and  bitterest  enemies, 
peremptorily  refused  to  stir  on  such  an  expedition. 
Fortunately  their  services  were  not  required,  as 
shortly  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Mount  joy  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Tyrone,  t 

At  this  time,  two  rival  factions  contended  for 
Rivalry  of  the  chief  management  of  public 
EsiM-x  »nd  affairs  at  the  English  court. 
Cecil.  Theso  were  headed  respectively 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of 
the  lord  treasurer,  Burghley,  both  men  of  great 
ability  and  address,  but  of  very  different  charac- 
ters. In  the  former  were  united  political  talent 
of  a  high  order,  with  the  polish  and  affability  of  a 
courtier,  and  the  generous  bravery  of  a  chival- 
rous soldier.  The  latlcr  inherited  much  of  the 
coolness,  caution,  penetration,  and  forecasting 
sagacity  by  which  his  father  wns  bo  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. As  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, each  Bought  to  strengthen  his  present  posi- 
tion, and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  claim  to  future 
preferment,  by  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Scots.  James  had  the  art  to  coquet  with 
both,  and  thus  to  profit  by  their  counsel,  and  to 
secure  their  interest,  without  fully  committing  him- 
self with  either.  Essex,  however,  was  deficient  in 
caution.  His  correspondence  with  the  Scottish 
king  became  known  to  Elizabeth,  and  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  render 
her  inexorable  in  his  hour  of  utmost  need.  Essex 
had  been  an  especial  favourite  with  the  queen, 
even  from  his  youth.  She  admitted  him  at  an 
early  age  into  her  most  intimate  confidence,  and 
distinguished  him  by  the  highest  honours.  At  his 
own  earnest  desire,  seconded  by  the  insidious 
advice  of  his  rival,  Cecil,  who  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  getting  him  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  employed  against  Tyrone,  in  Ireland, 
and  preferred  to  the  high  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom.  His  partial  failure  in  both  these 
capacities  irritated  the  fretful  temper  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  urged  on  by  the  malicious  representations  of 

♦  118.  1  etter.  State  Paper  OlTu-p,  Nicolson  to  Cecil, 
4th  July,  1602;  Tytler,  fif  »»pra. 
i  Ibid.,  3rd  January,  IC01-2;  Tytler,  ut  tupra. 


the  opposite  faction,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which 
she  censured  his  conduct  with  a  severity  that 
drove  him  to  despair.  In  the  first  paroxysm  of  his 
grief  and  indignation  he  contemplated  making  a 
6uddcn  irruption  into  England,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  and  violently  expelling  his 
enemies  from  court.  On  further  reflection,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  this  hazardous  design  j  and, 
summoning  around  him  a  few  confidential  adhe- 
rents, he  suddenly  embraced  the  resolution  of 
repairing  to  the  queen's  presence,  where  he  hoped, 
by  his  personal  influence,  to  regain  the  favour  of 
his  mistress,  and  turn  the  tide  of  royal  resentment 
against  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  travelling  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  he  arrived  at  court,  and 
presented  himself  unexpectedly  before  the  queen, 
who,  being  taken  by  surprise,  received  him  at 
first  without  any  marked  indications  of  dis- 
pleasure. On  the  same  day,  however,  having  had 
time  to  reflect  on  his  misconduct,  she  ordered  him 
to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord- Keeper 
Egerton,  and  to  be  examined  by  the  privy  council. 
He  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  on  the  charge 
of  misgovernmcut  of  Ireland,  and  of  having  relin- 
quished the  duties  devolved  upon  him  without  tbe 
permission  of  her  mnjesty.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  all  his  offices,  aod 
to  imprisonment  during  her  majesty's  pleasure. 
The  haughty  spirit  of  Essex  could  ill  brook  this 
disgrace;  and,  after  an  uusuccess-  Treason  of 
ful  attempt  to  incite  James  to  in-  £mcx. 
terposc  in  bis  behalf  through  promises  of  assistance 
in  vindicating  his  title  to  the  English  crown  by 
force  of  arms,  he  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
a  crime  for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  hii 
peers,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Though  James  was  too  prudent  to  consent  to  the 
violent  measures  proposed  by  Essex,  he  entertained 
a  warm  affection  for  that  unfortunate  nobleman, 
and  a  high  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  assistance  in  the 
event  of  any  contest  for  the  succession.  Accord- 
ingly the  present  unhappy  and  precarious  condi- 
tion of  Essex,  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under 
sentence  of  death,  excited  in  James  most  painful 
sentiments  of  anxiety  and  commiseration.  With 
the  hope  of  arresting  by  intercession  the  fate  im- 
pending over  his  friend,  James  lost  r  ,  ...  „f  «■„ 
*      .    B.  inifjassv  of  Mar 

no  time  in  dispatching  two  umbos-  an(|  0f  Kinlow 
sudors  to  the  court  of  England,—  to  the  Englua 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  his  most 
confidential  friends,  and  Edward  Bruce,  Abbot  of 
Kinloss,  who  is  described  as  "  a  person  of  great 
judgment  and  experience."  They  took  their  depar- 
ture about  the  middle  of  February,*  but  so  slow 
was  the  process  of  travelling  at  that  period,  that 
they  arrived  too  late  to  save  the  unfortunate  carl 
who  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month. t 
This  object  of  their  mission  being  unhappily 

•  MS.  letter.  State  Paper  Office.  Xicolson  to  Cecil, 
15ih  February,  1G00-1 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  330. 
t  llurup,  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 
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frustrated,  tho  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of 
their  master,  congratulated  the  queen  on  her 
escape  from  the  treasonable  attempts  of  Essex. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  James's 
correspondence  with  Essex,  received  their  congra- 
tulations with  coldness;  and,  on  being  presented 
with  a  sealed  letter  written  by  the  king's  own 
hand,  complaining  of  her  credulity  in  giving  ear 
to  every  calumny  raised  against  him  by  his  ene- 
mies, she  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  displea- 
sure. When  reminded  of  James's  pecuniary  neces- 
sities, and  urged  to  make  him  some  advances  in  I 
return  for  his  assistance  against  the  common 
enemy,  she  refused  to  give  any  ready  money,  but 
promised  to  add  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
the  pension  she  already  allowed  him, — querulously  j 
remarking,  however,  that  while  boasting  of  his 
services  against  the  common  enemy,  it  would  be 
but  consistent  to  hold  less  frequent  intercourse 
with  tho  pope  and  tho  court  of  Spain.  On  being 
moved  to  give  some  explicit  declaration  respecting 
the  succession,  she  assumed  a  haughty  and  indig- 
nant tone,  and  expressed  her  astonishment  at  their 
presumption  in  daring  to  bring  so  repulsive  a 
subject  under  the  notice  of  her  and  her  council.* 
The  ambassadors  were  somewhat  discouraged  by 
this  uncourteous  reception ;  but  their  commission 
embraced  other  objects,  in  which  they  were  more 
successful.  They  were  instructed  to  sound  the 
English  nobility  on  the  great  subject  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  labour  to  gain  them  over  to  tho  interest 
of  their  master;  and  as  Essex,  on  whose  influence 
James  had  pluccd  so  much  reliance,  was  now  dead, 
they  were  commanded,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  over  Cecil,  who  now,  without  a  rival,  wielded 
the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  as  James  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  secret  instructions  to  the  ambas- 
sadors, was  "  king  there  in  effect."  f  The  success 
of  the  ambassadors  in  these  delicate  and  important 
negotiations  amply  compensated  for  the  coldness 
and  reserve  of  Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  English 
nobility,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and  influence, 
professed  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  and  gave  assurances  of  their  support  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  just  claim  against  every  com- 
r,         ,       petitor.    Even  the  cautious  Cecil, 

Cecil  prfi'esnen  «  ' 
his  attachment   who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  now 

to  the  kin^i  signified  his  adherence,  and  opened 
interest.  Up  K  secret  correspondence  with 
James,  who  thus  had  the  happiness  to  find  the 
main  obstacle  interposed  between  him  and  the 
accomplishment  of  his  hopes,  converted  into  an  aux- 
iliary, and  to  feel  that  the  great  prize  so  long  and 
so  ardently  coveted  was  already  within  his  grasp. 

Previously  to  this  happy  result  of  their  labours, 
the  ambassadors  had  written  to  their  master,  re- 

«  MS.  Letter,  British  Muacuro,  Titus,  e.  vil.  fol.  124 ; 
Elizabeth  to  James,  11th  Mav,  1601;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix. 
p.  332. 

t  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  It.  Cecil,  by  Lord  ITsiles, 
p.  12.  From  s  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Jnmes  Hud- 
*>n  to  Cecil,  it  oppears  the  ambassador*  reached  Ijitidon 
earlv  in  March,  'llieir  audience  seem*  to  have  been  on 
the  22nd  March;  MS.  Letter,  Slate  Paper  Ulti<-p,  Hudson 
to  Cecil,  21at  March,  1000-1 ;  Tukr,  vol.  ix.  p.  331. 
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questing  instructions  as  to  their  parting  interview 
with  the  queen,  provided  she  continued  to  main- 
tain the  same  reserved  and  sullen  demeanour.  Tho 
answer  of  James  is  too  remarkable  to  be  altogether 
omitted.  It  exhibits  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 
temper  and  his  talents,  and  showB  that  he  had 
pondered  at  once  deeply  and  wisely  the  points  to 
which  it  refers.  "  As  to  your  doubt,"  he  says,  "  in 
what  sort  to  leavo  there,  it  must  be  according  to 
the  answer  you  receive  to  the  former  demands  : 
for  if  ye  be  well  satisfied  therein,  then  must  yo 
havo  a  sweet  and  a  kind  parting ;  but,  if  ye  get 
nothing  but  a  fiat  and  obstinate  denial,  which  I 
do  surely  look  for,  then  ore  ye,  in  both  parts  of 
your  commission,  to  behave  yourself  thus: — 

"  First,  ye  must  be  the  more  careful,  since  to 
come  so  little  speed  in  your  public  employment  with 
tho  queen,  to  set  forward  so  much  the  more  your 
private  negotiation  with  the  country  ;  and  if  ye  see 
that  the  people  be  not  in  the  highest  point  of  dis- 
contentment (whereof  I  already  spake),  then  must 
ye,  by  your  labours  with  them,  make  your  voyage 
at  least  not  all  utterly  unprofitable;  which  doth 
consist  in  these  points:  First,  to  obtain  ail  tho 
certainty  ye  can  of  the  town  of  London,  that  in 
due  time  they  will  favour  the  right;  Next,  to  re- 
new and  confirm  your  acquaintance  with  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower;  Thirdly,  to  obtain  as  great  a 
certainty  as  ye  can  of  the  fleet  by  the  means  of 
Lord  Henry  Howard's  nephew,  aud  of  some  sea- 
ports ;  Fourthly,  to  secure  tho  hearts  of  as  many 
noblemen  and  knights  as  ye  can  get  dealing  with, 
and  to  be  resolved  what  every  one  of  their  parts 
shall  be  at  the  great  day ;  Fifthly,  to  foresee  anent  • 
armour  for  every  shire,  that  against  that  day  my 
enemies  have  not  the  whole  commandment  of  tho 
armour,  and  my  friends  only  be  unarmed ;  Sixthly, 
that,  as  ye  have  written,  yo  may  distribute  good 
seminaries  t  through  every  shire,  that  they  may 
never  leave  working  in  the  harvest  until  the  day 
of  reaping  come  ;  and  generally  to  leave  all  things 
in  such  certainty  and  order  as  the  enemies  be  not 
able,  in  the  mean  time,  to  lay  such  bars  in  my 
way  as  shall  make  things  remediless  when  tho 
time  shall  come. 

"Now,  as  to  the  terms  ye  shall  leave  in  with 
the  queen,  in  case  of  the  foresaid  flat  denial,  let 
your  behaviour  ever  be  with  all  honour,  respect, 
and  love  to  her  person ;  but,  at  your  parting,  yo 
shall  plainly  declare  unto  her,  that  she  cannot  use 
me  60  hardly  as  it  shall  be  able  to  make  me  forget 
any  part  of  that  love  that  1  owe  to  her  as  to  my 
nearest  kinswoman ;  and  that  the  greatest  revengo 
I  shall  ever  take  of  her  shall  be  to  pray  to  God  to 
open  her  eyes,  and  to  let  her  see  how  far  she  is 
wronged  by  such  base  instruments  about  her,  as 
abuse  her  ears ;  and  that  although  I  shall  never 
give  her  occasion  of  grief  in  her  time,  yet  the  day 
may  come  when  I  shall  crave  an  account  at  them 
of  their  presumption,  when  there  will  bo  no  bar 
betwixt  me  and  them.  \ 

•  Hoffnrdinjr.  +  Secret  njjcnU. 

♦  llaiLV  fcvtrrt  Conerrondcnce  of  Sir  11.  Ocil.  p.  "J. 
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"  Yon  shall  plainly  declare,"  ho  adds,  « to  Mr. 
Secretary  and  his  followers,  that,  since  now,  when 
they  are  in  their  kingdom,  they  will  thus  miskuow 
mc,  when  the  chance  shall  turn  I  shall  cast  a  deaf- 
ear  to  their  requests :  and  whereas  now  I  would 
have  been  content  to  havo  given  them,  by  your 
means,  a  pro-assurance  of  my  favour,  if  at  this 
time  they  had  pressed  to  deservo  the  same,  so  they 
now,  contemning  it,  may  be  assured  never  here- 
after to  bo  heard,  but  all  the  queen's  hard  usage  of 
me  to  be  hereafter  craved  at  their  hands."  • 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  menaces, 
communicated  through  the  ambassadors,  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  Cecil,  at  this 
juncture,  to  break  the  silence,  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  fear  alone  of  arousing  tho  absurd  jealousy  of 
Klizabeth  had  led  him  so  long  to  maintain.  This 
might  bo  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  caution 
ho  displayed  on  this  occasion.  Before  communi- 
cating with  tho  ambassadors  on  this  forbidden 
topic,  ho  placed  them  under  solemn  injunctions, 
and  even  oaths  of  secresy.f  He  then  unbosomed 
himself  freely,  professed  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  tho  equity  of  the  king's  claim,  and  assured 
them  of  his  zealous  determination  to  uphold  it, 
wheu  the  time  should  arrive,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  James,  who  felt  that  to  gain  this  highly 
influential  personage  was,  in  fact,  to  gain  the 
object  of  his  solicitude,  eagerly  accepted  these 
oilers  of  assistance ;  and,  though  he  had  long 
looked  on  tho  secretary  with  a  doubtful  eye,  he 
soon  gave  him  his  unreserved  confidence,  and 
finally  intrusted  to  his  able  hands  tho  whole  con- 
duct of  this  momentous  affair. 

Under  the  guidauco  of  Cecil,  the  ambassadors 
Adherence  of  continued  for  three  months  to  fol- 
the  KnglUh  low  out  their  instructions,  during 
which  time  they  succeeded  in  gain- 


nobility. 


ing  assurances  of  attachment  and  promises  of  sup- 
port from  many  of  tho  English  nobility  who  had 
hitherto  stood  aloof.  Even  Klizabeth  herself  had 
softened  down,  and,  although  sho  still  maintained 
her  reserve  with  respect  to  the  engrossing  subject 
of  the  succession,  manifested  a  degree  of  amicable 
feeling,  from  which  tho  envoys  augured  hopefully 
of  tho  object  of  their  mission.  In  a  letter  to  James, 
with  which  she  intrusted  them,  while  sho  mildly 
complained  of  his  having  again  pressed  this  painful 
topic  upon  her  attention,  she  expressed  her  satis- 
faction that  he  had  done  so  openly  and  to  herself, 
and  warned  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  by 
holding  secret  communication  on  this  matter  with 
any  of  her  subjects.  After  expressing  some  kindly 
and  respectful  sentiments  with  respect  to  Mar  and 
Kinloss,  whom  she  denominates  a  "  well-chosen 
couple,"  she  adds,  "  let  not  shades  deceive  you, 
which  may  take  away  best  substance.  •  •  •  An 
upright  demeanour  bears  ever  more  poise  than  all 
disguised  shows  of  good  can  do.  Remember  that 
a  bird  of  the  air,  if  no  other  instrument,  to  an 

*  Haile*'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  K.  Cecil,  pp. 

Li  — 10. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  190,  191 ;  aUo,  pp.  202,  203. 


honest  king  shall  stand  instead  of  many 
practices  to  utter  aught  that  may  anywise  touch 
him.  And  bo  leaving  my  scribbles  with  my  best 
wishes  that  you  scan  what  works  become th  best  a 
king,  and  what  in  end  will  best  avail  him.  (I  rest) 
your  loving  sister,  that  longs  to  see  you  deal  an 
kindly  as  I  mean."  • 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  James  dispatched 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  on  a  private     Mission  of 
mission  to  London,  with  general      Lennox  to 
instructions  to  seizo  every  oppor-  London, 
tunity  of  pushing  forward  his  claims,  to  labour  to 
secure  fresh  adherents  to  his  cause,  and  to  con- 
firm alliances  already  formed.   It  happened  that 
tho  English  parliament — the  last  that  was  held 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — waa  then  sitting ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  friends  of  James  that  the  question  of 
the  succession  would  be  taken  up  by  that  body,  the 
jealousy  of  the  queen  was  excited,  on  the  other,  lest 
the  opportune  visit  of  Lennox  should  have  some 
reference  to  a  topic,  any  allusion  to  which  was 
sufficient  to  discompose  hcr.f    Lennox,  however, 
had  the  address  not  only  to  lull  these  suspicions 
asleep,  but  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  favour 
and  confidence,  by  offering  his  services  as  leader  of 
the  Scottish  forces  destined  to  assist  the  English 
army  against  the  rebellious  Irish  and  their  Spanish 
auxiliaries.  But  though  the  most  alarming  rumours 
were  again  in  circulation  of  hostile  preparations 
on  the  part  of  Philip,  so  high  had  Lennox  risen  in 
tho  queen's  estimation,  that  from  a  regard  to  his 
personal  safety,  she  declared  she  would  not  suffer 
him  to  peril  his  life  in  such  a  hazardous  expedition.  \ 

As  the  health  of  Elizabeth  declined  day  by  day, 
tho  competition  to  anticipate,  and,  Competition  of 
if  possible,  monopolize  the  favour  of    the  English 
the  future  sovereign,  led  to  a  sys- 
tern  of  misrepresentation,  slander,      favour  of 
abuse,  and  fulsome  flattery,  which  James, 
to  a  prince  of  James's  discernment  must  have  been 
deeply  disgusting.     Cecil  and  his  party  hod 
already  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  unreserved  con- 
fidence, and,  in  reality,  were  at  this  moment  his 
authorised  and  most  active  agents ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  laboured  incessantly  to  vilify  the 
opposing  party  in  the  State,  and  to  persuade  James 
that  it  was  composed  of  men  not  only  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit,  but  even,  if  honest,  incapable, 
from  their  want  of  influence  with  the  country,  of 
rendering  him  the  smallest  assistance.    At  the 
head  of  this  party  were  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  as 
it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  James  to  secure  the 

•  MS.  Letter*,  State  Taper  Office,  Iloyal  Letter*,  Scot- 
land. indoiKf'd,  "  Copy  of  her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  King 
of  ScoU,  written  with  her  own  hand;"  also,  her  public 
letter  under  tho  privy  unl,  delivered  to  the  ambassadors 
on  their  return,  MS.  lintuh  Museum,  Titus,  e.  vii.  fol. 
124,  dated  11th  Mav,  1601 ;  Tytler,  vol.  U.  p.  336. 

t  lA)id  Henry  Howard  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  22nd  No- 
vember, 1601 ;  HaiW  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.  Cecil,  p.  16. 

I  MS.  State  Taper  Office,  copy  of  the  time,  Royal  Letter*, 
S.  otlaml,  Klizabeth  to  Jame»,  2nd  December,  1601 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  341 
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cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  ail,  Lennox 
hud  considered  it  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  his  mission  to  conciliate  this  party,— a  course  of 
policy  which  ought  not  to  have  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Cecil  and  his  adherents.  They  were  resolved, 
however,  that,  so  far  as  they  could  pVevent  it, 
James  should  be  indebted  for  his  success  to  none 
but  themselves.  Actuated  less  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives than  by  a  base  and  engrossing  selfishness, 
they  viewed  all  others  as  rivals,  rather  than  as 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  great  cause,  to  which 
they  professed  auch  a  zealous  and  devoted  attach- 
ment. No  effort,  accordingly,  was  spared  to  ex- 
aggerate the  merit*  of  their  own  services  and  to 
depreciate  thoae  of  others;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
Cecil's  party  to  say,  that  in  the  article  of  courtly 
flattery  they  far  outstripped  their  opponents. 
Cecil,  indeed,  himself  still  kept  in  the  background. 
He  appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  cures  of 
the  8tate, and  anxiety  to  please  his  royal  mistress; 
whilst,  by  means  of  his  agent,  Ivord  Henry  Howard, 
he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  King 
of  Scots,  whose  affairs,  at  this  time,  occupied  by 
far  the  largeat  share  of  hia  timo  and  attention. 
For  the  correspondence  referred  to,  though  nomi- 
nally Howard's,  Cecil  is  at  least  equally  responsible; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that  he  must  have  formed 
a  very  low  estimate  both  of  the  judgment  and  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  master  he  was  so  anxious  to 
serve,  when  he  imagined  he  would  bo  gratified  by 
the  revolting  and  often  impious,  if  not  positively 
blasphemous  adulation,  in  which  that  correspon- 
dence abounded.  • 

James  was  shrewd  enough  to  detect  the  selfish- 
ness of  Cecil  and  his  coadjutor  in  their  attempts 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  their  competitors,  and 
wise  enough  to  consult  his  own  true  interest.  He 
wrote  to  Northumberland,  thankfully  accepting  of 
his  proffered  services,  and  treated  with  kindness, 
respect,  and  gratitude,  all,  of  whatever  party,  who 
professed  attachment  to  his  interest. 

Cecil  and  hia  party  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  these  proceedings.  They  discovered  that  they 
had  greatly  underrated  James's  penetration,  and 
that  instead  of  a  puppet,  who  should  move  only 
when  they  pulled  the  strings,  they  were  courting 
a  master  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive 
his  own  interest,  and  sufficient  decision  of  character 
to  pursue  it.  Cecil  was  far  too  politic  and  ambi- 
tious to  quarrel  with  his  future  sovereign,  and 
thus  to  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  his  oppo- 
nents, but  he  had  received  a  lesson  which  com- 
pelled him  and  his  courtly  agent  to  change  their 
tactics. 

All  now  was  fair  weather  with  James,  but  one 
Oppotition  of  black  cloud  still  continued  to 
the  pope.  darken  the  horizon,  and  who  could 
say  whether  it  might  not  portend  a  storm,  which 
might  eventually  blast  all  his  hopes  ?  Was  it  to 
be  expected  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  body  so 
numerous  and  powerful  at  home,  and  supported  by 

•  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  ttobcrt  Cecil,  pp. 
1M,  168,  170,  194,  233. 


formidable  foreign  alliances,  would  yield  without 
a  struggle  to  a  Protestant  succession,  and  thus 
lose,  or  at  leust  indefinitely  postpone,  their  (banco 
of  ascendancy  iu  England  ?  The  opportunity  of 
once  more  asserting  what  was  considered  to  be  a 
sacred  right  had  been  ardently  longed  fur,  and  was 
now  about  to  occur  ;  and  the  supreme  pontiff  had 
already  sent  his  briefs  to  England,  admonishing  ell 
persons  there  who  owned  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
to  acknowledge  no  iniin  as  king,  whatever  might 
he  the  nature  of  his  title,  unless  lie  should  take  an 
oath  to  maintain  and  promote  the  Roman  Catliolio 
religion  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  James  was, 
in  fact,  in  a  very  perplexing  situation.  He  had  co- 
quetted with  the  papists,  and  fluttered  their  ex- 
pectations; ho  had  corresponded  with  tho  pope, 
and  intrigued  with  Spain.  Was  he  now  to  break 
with  this  party,  to  dash  the  hopes  he  had  raised, 
and  thus  to  incur  the  active  opposition  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  both  at  home  and  abroad;  or  was  he, 
by  adopting  a  policy  of  tolcrution  and  indulgence, 
to  arou.se  against  his  claim  tho  yet  more  formid- 
able hostility  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestants  of 
England  ?  Fortunately  for  James,  there  was  at 
this  time  a  division  in  the  popish  camp  arising  out 
of  this  very  question  of  the  succession.  Tho  Ro- 
manists  were  now  split  into  two  factions,  that  of 
the  English  exiles,  under  the  leadership  of  Paget, 
and  the  Spanish  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Father  Persons,  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Doleman,  hud  published  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  succession.  As  the  former  had  all  along  insisted 
on  the  legality  of  Mary's  title,  they  could  not  with 
consistency  deny  tho  chums  of  her  son  ;  and  were 
willing,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  aekuowledgo 
him  as  their  sovereign,  provided  he  would  guarantee 
to  them  tho  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Tho 
latter  had  advocated  tho  cause  of  tho  Infanta,  in 
support  of  whose  claim  Dolcman's  treatise  had 
been  written,  but,  despairing  of  success  in  their 
original  object,  they  now  aimed  merely  at  securing 
the  succession  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince.*  James 
eventually  succeeded  in  conciliating  both  parties. 
By  a  series  of  secret  intrigues,  the  history  of  which 
is  involved  in  much  uncertainty,  an  impression  in 
his  favour  had  been  made  on  the  whole  Roman 
Catholio  body,  both  iu  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. Tho  last  obstacle  was  now  surmounted,  and 
all  men  looked  forward  to  his  succession  as  a 
matter  admitting  no  longer  either  of  doubt  or 
dispute,  t 

Relieved  from  all  further  anxiety  on  a  subject 
which  had  so  long  held  him  in  a   Su,p,nK;on  of 
stato  of  feverish  excitement  and  herediMry 
activity,  the  king  once  more  ad-    fCU4l«  Scot- 
drcsscd  himself  to  tho  laudable 
task  of  endeavouring  to  heal  thoso  dissensions 
which  still  unhappily  prevailed  among  the  Scottish 
nobility.    A  temporary  success  crowned  his  efforts 

•  Lingard'*  Ilistorvof  Enjrknd,  vol.  viii.,  fourth  edition, 
p.  388  ;  Letter  of  Father  IVmous  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  4th 
January.  1(500. 

t  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
p.  127. 
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in  this  good  work,  and  that  atrocious  system  of  pri- 
vate warfare  arising  out  of  family  feuds,  which, 
bequeathed  from  son  to  son,  had  for  generations  dis- 
tracted the  country  and  desolated  some  of  its  fairest 
provinces,  was  for  the  present  suppressed.  Deadly 
contentions  were  succeeded  by  mutual  friendships, 
family  alliances  cemented  the  new-born  amity  of 
hereditary  enemies,  and  great  joy  pervaded  both 
the  court  and  the  country.* 

Tho  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Elizabeth  was 
now  rapidly  approaching  its  termination,  and  all 
the  servile  tribe  of  courtiers  and  other  expectants 
of  royal  favour,  convinced  that  they  had  nothing 
further  to  look  for  at  her  hands,  began  oponly  and 
most  assiduously  to  pay  court  to  her  successor. 
Men  of  all  ranks,  sects,  and  parties,  eagerly  pressed 
upon  his  notice  their  professions  of  attachment  to 
his  person,  and  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  his 
claim  and  submit  to  his  government.   The  ingrati- 
tude of  princes  has  become  proverbial,  but  it  is  at 
least  equalled  by  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers.  Some 
even  of  her  own  servants,  whom  past  benefits 
ought  to  have  strongly  attached  to  their  aged  mis- 
tress, began  to  desert  her,  and  in  their  eagerness 
to  participate  in  tho  bounty  of  the  new  sovereign, 
longed  for  the  hour  of  her  dissolution.   That  hour 
was  now  at  hand.    The  queen's  disorder,  which 
was  daily  increasing,  was  much  aggravated  by 
a  cold  which  she  caught  about  tho  middle  of 
January,  in  removing  from  Whitehall  to  Richmond, 
and  she  never  afterwards  rallied.    The  gradual 
decay  of  nature  was  hastened  by  a  settled  melan- 
choly, which  was  generally  attributed  to  her  grief 
for  die  death  of  the  Earl  of  Escex,  for  whose 
memory  sho  cherished  an  extraordinary  regard, 
and  whoso  name  she  could  not  mention  without 
tears.    Siio  struggled  long  and  resolutely  against 
tho  attacks  of  "  tho  last  enemy,"  but  resistance 
becoming  no  longer  possible,  she  forsook  all  her 
customary  diversions,  shunned  society,  Bat  almost 
constantly  alone,  and  sighed,  groaned,  and  wept 
incessantly.    She  abstained  almost  entirely  from 
food,  refused  all  tho  medicines  prescribed  by  her 
physicians,  and  declared  sho  did  not  wish  to  live 
longer.    She  resisted  all  the  entreaties  of  her  at- 
tendants to  undress  and  retire  to  bed,  but  sat  on 
cushions  night  and  day  with  her  finger  pressed 
upon  her  lips,  as  if  afraid  some  secret  might  escape 
her,  and  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  ground.* 
In  this  condition  she  continued  for  ten  days  and 
nights,  during  which  she  rarely  uttered  a  word, 
but  the  inarticulate  expressions  of  despondency 
which  sho  emitted,  showed  that  her  mind  was  a 
prey  to  intense  suffering.    Her  mental  agony  wa* 
evidently  hastening  the  dissolution  for  which  she 
longed,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  Bend  for  the 
ministers  of  religion.    Whitgift,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  aud  her  almoner,  tho  Bishop  of 
London,  were  speedily   in  attendance.  They 

•  MS.  letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nioolson  to  Sir  Robert 
Ocil.  1st  February,  1G02  ;  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  3V). 

t  Turner  *  Hutorv  of  Elixabeth,  Pp.  700,  701:  Birch's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  P.  607. 


earnestly  exhorted  her  to  take  some  nourishment, 
and  to  avail  herself  of  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
her  medical  attendants.  They  were  unable  to 
shake  her  resolution,  and  she  persisted  in  saying 
she  did  not  wish  to  live  any  longer.  When  advised 
by  the  arctibishop  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
she  answered  that  she  did  so;  and  when  exhorted 
to  provide  for  her  spiritual  safety,  sho  replied, 
"  That  I  have  done  long  ago."  *  She  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  primate,  aud  seemed  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  his  prayers,  and  though  she  did  not  join 
audibly,  she  was  observed  to  lift  her  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  to  clasp  her  hands,  as  if  engaged  in 
devotion.! 

The  privy  council  having  assembled,  Cecil,  tho 
Lord  Admiral  Howard,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  were 
deputed  to  wait  upon  tho  queen,  to  kuow  her 
pleasure  with  respect  to  her  successor;  but  sho 
seemed  reluctant  even  yet  to  break  the  mysterious 
and  obstinate  silence  she  had  all  along  maintained 
on  this  important  point,  and  notwithstanding  tho 
unqualified  assertions  of  historians  to  the  contrary,  % 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  ever  unequivo- 
cally signified  bor  wish  that  James  should  succeed 
her  on  the  throne.   Her  answer  to  Cecil,  who  now 
importuned  her  to  make  an  explicit  declaration  on 
this  subject,  was  vaguo  and  unsatisfactory ;  "  her 
throne,"  she  said,  "  had  been  the  throne  of  kings, 
and  sho  would  have  no  mean  person  to  sit  upon  it." 
So  far,  however,  were  Cecil  and  his  co-deputies 
from  construing  this  declaration  as  conclusive  in 
favour  of  James,  that  they  urged  the  dying  princess 
to  make  a  more  definite  announcement  of  her  will ; 
and,  on  her  remaining  silent,  named  successively 
the  King  of  France  and  tho  King  of  Scots,  but 
without  eliciting  any  word  or  token  of  approbation. 
On  their  mentioning,  however,  Lord  Ik-auchamp, 
the  heir  of  the  houso  of  Suffolk  by  his  mother,  tho 
I.ady  Catherine  Grey,  she  became  agitated  with 
indignation,  and  fiercely  replied,  "  I  w  ill  have  no 
rascal's  son  in  my  seat."§    It  is  affirmed  by  Lady 
Southwell,  ono  of  the  maids  of  honour,  who  was 
present,  that  these  were  the  last  words  the  queen 
uttered  on  this  subject,  and  that,  in  fact,  after  the 
close  of  this  interview,  the  queen  never  spoke 
again.    Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  account  of 
Cecil  and  the  two  lords  who  accompanied  him, 
though  they  declared  positively  that,  at  a  subse- 
quent hour  of  the  night,  the  queen  intimated  by 
unmistakeablc  signs  that  the  King  of  Scots  should 
be  her  successor.    But,  besides  the  difficulty  that 
commonly  exists  of  interpreting  with  certainty 
signs  made  by  a  sufferer  during  tho  agonies  of 
death,  it  must  be  recollected  that  Cecil  had  so 
deep  an  interest  of  his  own  in  securing  James's 
succession,  that  his  testimony  should  be  received 
with  great  caution.   There  is,  moreover,  something 
so  fanciful  in  his  interpretation  of  the  sign  as  to 

*  81oan  MSS.,  printed  bv  Ellis,  second  series,  vol.  iii. 
p.  194. 

t  Carey's  Memoirs,  j>p.  120,  122. 
j  Robertson,  vol.  it.  p.  289;  Hume,  vol.  ▼.  p.  417, 
Aikmaii,  vol.  iii.  p.  272 ;  C.tlderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  206. 
f  MS.  by  Lviy  Southwell,  Lii.jnrd,  vol.  viii  p.  897. 
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throw  suspicion  over  tbo  whole  story.  The  ex- 
piring queen,  it  would  appear,  when  James's  name 
was  mentioned,  had  joined  her  hands  together,  and, 
raising  herself  in  her  bed,  held  them  over  her  head 
as  if  to  represent  a  crown,  thereby  intimating  that 
he  alone  was  entitled  to  wear  her  crown.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  basis  was  certainly  too  narrow 
for  the  superstructure ;  and  had  James's  claim  to 
the  succession  rested  on  no  other  foundation,  it 
could  not  have  stood  for  a  single  hour. 
Ik t ween  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  following 

^  .l  #  ™-  morning,  tho  24th  of  March,  1G03, 
Death  of  Eh-  ,  ~.    A.       .     .  .  . 

nbrth.   fro-    Elizabeth,  then  in  the  seventieth 

rUmation  of  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of 
J*'n"l!"I'>n"  her  reign,-  expired  calmly  and 
without  a  struggle.  By  six  o'clock 
tlicsamo  morning,  the  privy  council  had  assembled 
in  London,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  important 
event  was  made  known  to  the  people  by  the  pro- 
clamation, first  at  tho  gate  of  the  palace  at  White- 
hall, and  afterwards  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  of 
James  VI.  as  king  of  England,  in  virtue  of  his 
title  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased  monarch, 
and,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  her  own  express  appoint- 
ment. The  announcement  appeared  to  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction  to  the  people ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Ire- 
land to  be  published  there.  The  council  prolonged 
their  tederunt  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  dispatched  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Somer- 
set, son  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  letter 
communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  queen's 
death  to  the  Scottish  king.  This  letter  was  sub- 
scribed by  upwards  of  thirty  councillors  and  noble- 
men, t  who,  in  their  own  names  and  those  of  the 
whole  nobility  and  commons  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
vited him  to  take  possession  of  tho  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  humbly  proffered  their  allegiance  to  his 
"majesty's  person,  to  whose  right  the  lineal  and 
lawful  succession  of  all  their  late  sovereign's 
dominions "  was  declared  ♦*  justly  and  only  to 
appertain."  The  messengers,  however,  were  anti- 
cipated in  their  mission  by  Sir  Robert  Carey,  the 
youngest  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  ambitious 
of  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  salute  the 
Scottish  monarch  in  his  new  capacity  as  King  of 
England  and  Ireland.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a 
near  relative,  and  had  been  an  especial  favourite  of 
the  deceased  queen,  after  being  fur  five  years  Warden 
of  the  Middle  March,  happening  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
court,  and  observing  the  declining  state  of  the 
queen's  health,  determined  to  remain  and  embrace 
the  opportunity,  now  evidently  not  distant,  of 
putting  his  design  in  execution.  Somo  difficulties, 
however,  lay  in  the  way,  as  Cecil,  apparently 
apprehensive  of  somo  such  project  being  on  foot, 
had,  on  the  last  night  of  the  queen's  life,  ordered 
all  the  gates  of  the  palace  to  be  kept  shut.  Assisted 
by  his  sister,  Lady  Scrope,  one  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  Carey  managed  to  surmount  this  obstacle. 

•  Strvpe,  vol.  iv.  p.  373. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  200. 
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He  stationed  himself,  ready  equipped  for  the  jour- 
ney, underneath  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace, 
and  no  sooner  bad  Elizabeth  drawn  her  last  breath 
than  Lady  Scrope,  who  was  watching  by  her 
couch,  hastily  drew  from  the  queen's  finger  a  ring 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Scottish  king,  and 
abruptly  leaving  the  apartment,  and  opening  the 
window  of  an  adjoining  chamber,  dropped  it  down 
to  her  brother.  Carey  was  instantly  on  horseback, 
and  such  was  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which 
he  posted  to  Scotland,  that  although  he  did  not 
leave  Richmond  until  three  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  he  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood  on 
Saturday  night,  shortly  after  the  king  had  retired  to 
bed.  He  was  instantly  admitted  into  the  monarch's 
apartment,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  saluted  him 
as  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  then  presented  him  with  the  ring— the  ap- 
pointed token — in  the  name  of  his  sister.  James 
received  the  intelligence  with  thoughtful  composure, 
and,  without  betraying  any  emotion  of  joy,  gave  tho 
messenger  his  hand  to  kiss,  bade  him  good-night, 
and  dismissed  him.  Percy  and  Somerset  did  not 
arrive  until  three  days  afterwards,  and,  during  the 
interval,  as  Carey  was  only  a  private  messenger,  no 
intimation  of  the  great  event  was  made  to  the 
people.  It  is  observable  that  Cecil  and  the  lords  of 
the  privy  council  must  have  received  information 
of  Carey's  self-imposed  mission  before  dispatching 
their  own  messengers,  as  the  letter  with  which 
they  were  entrusted  contains  a  severe  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  that  gentleman.  "  Farther,"  they 
say,  "  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advertise 
your  highness,  that  Sir  Robert  Carey  is  departed 
this  morning  from  hence  toward  your  majesty,  not 
only  without  the  consent  of  any  of  us  that  wcro 
present  at  Richmond  at  the  time  of  our  sovereign's 
decease,  but  also  contrary  to  such  commandments 
as  we  have  power  to  lay  upon  him,  and  to  all 
decency,  and  manners,  and  respects  which  he  ought 
to  so  many  persons  of  our  degree  ;  whereby  it  may 
be  that  your  highness,  hearing  by  a  bare  report 
only  of  the  death  of  tho  late  queen,  and  not  of  our 
care  and  diligence  in  establishing  your  majesty's 
right  here,  in  such  manner  as  is  above  specified, 
may  cither  receive  report  or  receive  doubts  of 
other  matters  than,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  cause 
ye  should;  which  we  would  have  clearly  prevented 
if  he  had  borne  so  much  respect  to  us  as  to  huvo 
staid  for  a  common  relation  of  our  proceedings,  and 
not  thought  it  better  to  anticipate  the  same.  For 
we  would  have  been  loath  that  any  person  of  quality 
should  have  gone  from  hence,  who  should  not  with 
report  of  her  death  have  been  able  to  relate  these 
first  effects  of  our  assured  loyalties."* 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  James  was  proclaimed, 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  amidst  tho  enthusi- 
astic acclamations  of  the  people,  who  seemed  to 

•  Caldcrwcvwl,  vol.  \i.  pp.  203,  21V).  t)u>  Council  of 
England's  letter  to  the  King ;  ibid.,  pp.  21-5.  216.  the-  Kiiir's 
harangue  in  the  kirk  of  lidinburgh,  the  LordVduy,  the  tfrd 
of  April,  1603. 
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regard  this  exaltation  of  their  sovereign  as  an 
James  pro-     accession  of  honour  to  themselves, 
chimed  King    As  his  immediate  presence  in  Lon- 
of  Knsrlanct,     don  was  absolutely  necessary,  not 

IwilVnd    on,y  t0  tako  form"al  P<>9«s»ion  of 
In-lund,'nt  the  the  vacant  throne,  but  to  satisfy 

F  rrT  °*»      t'ie  w'snM  °^  tne  PeoP^c»  wn0  were 
»>  «"•«!•     impatient  to  welcome  their  new 

sovereign,  James  began,  without  delay,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  departure.  He  entrusted  the 
government  of  Scotland  to  his  privy  council ;  com- 
mitted his  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  to  the  care 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  Piinco  Chtfrles  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton,  President  of  the  Session;  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow;  and 
appointed  the  queen  with  his  children  to  follow 
him  in  about  a  month. 

On  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  his  depar- 
ture the  king  attended  public  worship  in  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh,  when  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  John  Hall,  in  which  ho  expatiated  on  the 
Divine  goodness  to  his  majesty  in  having  given 
him  peaceable  possession  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
now  subjected  to  his  rule;  exhorted  him  to  thank- 
fulness ;  and  urged  him  to  manifest  his  gratitude 
by  steadfastly  maintaining  God's  truth,  and  labour- 
ing to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  After 

The  king's  8crmon  the  king  rose,  and  ad- 

mlilress  in  the  dressed  the  congregation  in  a  speech 
Ili^li  ('hurch  of  0f  gome  length,  and  which  was  fre- 
111  urs  quently  interrupted  by  tho  sobs 
and  tears  of  his  audience.  He  professed  an  un- 
alterable affection  towards  his  people  of  Scotland ; 
promised  frequently  to  visit  them ;  and  declared 
that,  "from  the  meanest  to  the  greatest,"  they 
should  always  have  ready  access  to  his  person  to 
"  pour  out  their  complaints  in  his  bosom."  He 
reminded  them  that,  though  removing  to  London, 
he  was  more  accessible  to  them,  and  they  to  him, 
than  if  he  had  been  removing  to  Inverness  or 
Aberdeen,  "  for  all  our  marches,"  said  he,  "  are 
dry,  and  there  be  ferries  betwixt  them.  There- 
fore," he  added,  "  think  not  of  me  as  of  a  king 
going  from  one  part  to  another,  but  as  a  king  law- 
fully called,  going  from  one  part  of  the  isle  to  the 
other,  that  so  your  comfort  may  be  greater."  He 
concluded  his  address — which  is  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  its  apparent  earnestness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  that  affected  ornament  by  which  his  ora- 
tions were  generally  distinguished — by  requesting 
the  prayers  of  the  people  in  his  behalf.* 
On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April,  the  king  set  out 

His  de  nrture    00  ^''S  journcJ  »  ami&   the  tears 
u  epnr     .  lamentations  of  the  citizens 

of  Edinburgh  ;  who,  though  they  sincerely  rejoiced 
at  his  exaltation,  which  they  fondly  hoped  would, 
in  the  end,  conduce  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  could  not  witness  his  departure  with- 
out regret.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
retinue ;  including  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earls 
of  Mar,  Moray,  and  Argyle,  with  many  other 
noUcinen,  besides  barons  and  gentlemen  of  inferior 
•  CaMcnvr-o  l,  vol.  vi.  p.  C1C. 


rank;  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Dunkeld,  and 
several  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  In  addition  to 
these,  his  train  was  swelled  by  many  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  whom  the  hope  of  sharing 
in  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign  had  drawn 
to  Scotland.  He  was  met  at  Haddington  by  a 
deputation  from  the  synod  of  Lothian.  He  received 
them  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  assured  them 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  further  inno- 
vations in  the  Church,  and  exhorted  them  to  live 
together  in  peoce  and  amity.  He  halted  on  the 
first  day  at  Dunglas,  a  mansion  belonging  to  Lord 
Home,  and  next  day,  with  a  train  augmented  by 
continual  accessions,  he  arrived  at  \un$'» 
Berwick.  He  was  received  on  the  arrival  at 
frontiers  of  his  new  dominions  by  Ber»ric«. 
the  Marshal,  Sir  John  Carey,  amidst  the  shoots 
and  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people, 
and  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  artillery  from 
the  fortress.  On  entering  the  gates,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  keys  of  tho  town  by  William 
Selby,  the  gentleman  porter,  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred, on  the  spot,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  On 
reaching  the  market-place,  he  was  received  by  tlic 
municipal  authorities,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  who 
presented  htm  with  a  purse  containing  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  in  gold  coins.*  Here  also  lie 
was  welcomed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  tlic 
full  costume  of  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  an  harnngoc 
was  made  in  his  honour,  f  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  and  people  of  all  classes  loudly  testified 
their  gratification  at  the  presence  of  their  prince. 
Next  day  the  king  examined  the  fortifications  and 
magazines,  and  reviewed  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  place.  During  his  brief  stay  in  Berwick,  ho 
was  called  on  to  exercise,  for  the  first  time,  hi* 
royal  authority  as  King  of  England.  Intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  of  some  alarming  depredation* 
committed  by  a  gang  of  desperate  freebooters, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred  men,  who,  after 
plundering  and  laying  waste  the  open  country, 
now  seemed  to  threaten  a  hostile  inroad  into  the 
town  of  Penrith.  He  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
Sir  William  Sclby  ngninst  the  marauders,  with  a 
body  of  two  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  fifty  horse 
authorising  him  lo  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  troops,  both  English  and  Scotch,  at  the  vnriom 
military  stations  on  his  route.  A  large  force  wa» 
thus  speedily  collected,  and  the  banditti,  taking 
the  alarm,  dispersed  and  fled  in  nil  directions. 
Their  leaders,  however,  were  captured  and  carried 
to  Carlisle,  where  they  paid  with  their  lives  tie 
penalty  of  their  crimes. 

In  his  progress  through  England  he  visited  New- 
castle, York,  Doneaster,  Newark,    Hi,  j rr-prea 
Uurghley,    lloyston,    and    other  throm-l'the 
towns,  and  was  everywhere  wel-  country, 
comed  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  joy.  end 
entertained  with  the  most  princely  magnificence. J 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country  escorted 
him  throughout  their  respective  counties,}  and 


•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  223. 
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eagerly  vied  with  each  other  in  the  costliness  and 
splendour  of  the  banquet*  prepared  for  him  at  their 
houses  and  castles,  and  the  gifts  which  they  proffered 
for  his  acceptance.  The  jails  in  the  different  towns 
through  which  he  passed  were  thrown  open,  and  all 
the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  confined  on  charges  of  murder, 
treason,  and  other  heinous  crimes.*  The  whole 
journey  occupied  about  a  month,  and  all  historians 
of  the  time  agree  in  representing  it  as  one  con- 
tinued triumphal  procession.  James  himself,  who 
was  inordinately  fond  of  field-sports,  wus  so  trans- 
ported, that  he  compared  it  to  a  prolonged  hunting 
excursion. 

James  entered  the  capital  of  his  new  dominions 
Arrival  in  on  the  7th  of  May,  1603,  at- 
London.  tended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  all  partB  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  greeted  by  the  deafening  acclama- 
tions of  countless  multitudes,  unanimous  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  new  sovereign.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  met  him  at  Stamford 
Hill,  arrayed  in  all  their  official  trappings,  and 
with  a  mounted  band  of  fire  hundred  of  the  citizens, 
ushered  him  into  the  metropolis,  and  attended  him 
as  far  as  the  Charterhouse,  near  Smithfield,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  Recorder  of  London,  who  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  long  and  elaborate  oration,  abound- 
ing in  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  the  most  exag- 
gerated and  fulsome  panegyrics.  Inflated  as  many 
of  these  eulogies  may  seem  to  us  on  a  calm  perusal,  1 
it  is  probable  that,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  they  were  meant  to  express 
no  more  than  the  general  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  a  reign,  from  which  they  expected  a  large 
increase  of  national  happiness  and  prosperity.  The 
Recorder  concluded  his  oration  in  these  words: — 
"  Receive,  then,  most  gracious  sovereign,  that  loyal 
welcome  which  our  city  sendcth  out  to  meet  your 
majesty.  Our  city,  which,  for  the  long  trial  of  her 
loyalty,  obedience,  and  faithful  readiness  in  all  oc- 
casions, your  majesty's  royal  progenitors  have  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  their  chamber ;  whose  faith- 
ful citizens,  with  true  and  well-approved  hearts, 
humbly  lay  at  your  royal  feet  their  goods  and 
lives,  which  they  will  sacrifice  for  your  majesty's 
service  and  defence,  with  longing  eyes  desiring  to 
receive  your  majesty  within  their  wails,  whom 
they  have  long  since  lodged  in  their  hearts.  Pray- 
ing to  Heaven  that  your  majesty's  person  may  be 
free  from  practise,  your  soul  safo  from  flattery, 
your  life  extended  to  the  possibility  of  nature,  and 
that  if  not  your  natural  life,  yet  your  royal  life 
may  have  a  period  with  the  world,  your  princely 
offspring  sitting  upon  their  father's  throne  for 
evermore;  and  we,  your  majesty's  humble  servants, 
surrendering  into  your  majesty's  hands  that  au- 
thority we  hold  from  you,  wish,  from  our  hearts, 
that  all  plagues  may  pursue  his  posterity  that  but 
conspires  your  majesty's  danger."  f 

Thus  did  James,  though  the  sovereign  of  a 
•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  223.  f  Ibid.,  p.  228. 


kingdom  which  had  long  been  regarded  with  hos- 
tile feelings  by  the  English  nation,  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  England,  not  only  without 
a  contest,  but  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  all 
parties  in  the  State,  both  religious  and  political. 
The  combination  of  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  result  was  as  rare  as  it  was  fortunate.  His 
hereditary  right,  indeed,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished law  of  succession,  was  unquestionable.  IIo 
was  the  third  in  descent  from  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.;*  and,  after  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  tho  grandchild  of  that  monarch 
was  the  only  male  representative  of  the  houso  of 
Tudor.  But  in  an  aire  in  which  ,  ...  . 
might  so  frequently  triumphed  over  jnim-s's'titie. 
right,  this  claim,  though  legally   Circum&tain  i-» 

indisputable,  might,  through  a  con-  *hi'h  contributed 

,  .  °.     ,  to  hia  «ucces.<. 

currencc  of  opposing  events,  have 

been  easily  set  aside;  or,  at  all  events,  the  opposition 
of  any  powerful  party  might  have  left  the  succession 
to  be  determined  by  tho  result  of  a  civil  war.  The 
vacillating  and  often  contradictory  conduct  of  James 
with  respect  to  religion  operated  singularly  in  his 
favour,  by  exciting  tho  hopes  of  all  the  great  reli- 
gious parties  in  the  kingdom,  however  muc  h  oppos  ed 
to  each  other.  Tho  Puritans,  who  considered  tho 
prcsbytcrian  doctrines  as  nearly  allied  to  their  own, 
anticipated  under  his  sway  the  amplest  toleration. 
The  established  clergy  augured  well  for  their  order 
from  his  known  predilection  for  Episcopacy :  and 
even  the  Roman  Catholics  looked  for  indulgence  at 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  who  had  secretly  corre- 
sponded with  the  Pope,  intrigued  with  Spain,  and 
incurred  the  odium  of  his  own  Church,  by  the  tole- 
ration and  even  favour  he  had  shown  to  his  Scot- 
tish Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Nor  was  there  any 
competitor  to  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  nation. 
The  absurd  claim  set  up  in  favour  of  the  Infanta 
had  never  been  supported  by  more  than  a  section  of 
tho  popish  party,  while  it  was  utterly  repudiated 
by  the  rest ;  f  and,  after  her  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  had  been  finally  abandoned  as  hope- 
less, t  Besides  all  this,  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
anxious  to  perpetuate  their  power,  had,  towards 
the  close  of  her  reign,  eagerly  sought  to  pre  occupy 
the  favour  of  her  only  probable  successor,  by  em- 
ploying the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  in 
support  of  his  claim ;  and,  finally,  it  was  alleged 
and  generally  believed  that  Elizabeth,  on  her 
death-bed,  had  nominated  him  as  heir  to  her  crown. 

The  union  of  Scotland  and  England  under  one 
monarch,  though  not  immediately  productive  of  all 
the  advantages  which  were  naturally  expected  to 
result  from  it,  was  the  first  step  towards  that  more 
intimate  incorporation,  under  which  Great  Britain 
has  risen  to  a  degree  of  national  prosperity,  power, 
and  eminence,  and  to  a  position  in  the  great 
European  family,  which,  separately,  neither  country 
could  ever  have  attained. 

•  Margaret  mnrried  Jnmci  IV.  of  Rrotlnnd,  ISOS. 

t  LiiiKani**  lli-tory  of  j;:i;S.iii<i,  vul.  vui.,  fourth 
cdi'i.m.  |>p.  390,  35>1. 
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Augu»,  4th  January,  1000. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

JAMES  THE  SIXTH. 
a.d.  1C03— 1G23. 

TnE  vast  accession  of  power  and  wealth  which 
Shite  of  the    James  had  now  acquired,  placed 
country.       }x\m  jn  a  position  to  carry  out  many 
of  those  improvements  which  ho  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  to  rectify  many  of  those  disorders  which 
lie  had  long  helplessly  lamented  in  his  paternal 
dominions.  The  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  period 
was,  indeed,  in  many  respects  truly  deplorable.  The 
people  were  in  general  wretchedly  poor,  and  the 
want  of  resources  for  pursuing  extended  commer- 
cial schemes  had,  at  last,  as  was  natural,  been 
followed  by  a  decline  of  industry,  and  a  repres- 
sion of  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  is  at  once 
a  cause  and  an  effect  of  national  prosperity ;  and 
by  which,  in  later  and  happier  times,  Scotchmen 
have  been  eminently  distinguished.   The  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  fell  like  a  blight  upon 
the  capital,  whose  inhabitants  were  mainly  sup- 
ported and  enriched  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
royal  household,  and  that  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  composing  the  court,  and  the  numerous 
official  personages  by  whom  by  it  was  occasionally 
visited,  or  who  were  permanently  resident  in  its 
neighbourhood.   The  manufactures  of  the  country 
were  few  and  simple,  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  the  coarsest  productions  for  home  consump- 
tion.*  The  trade,  which  was  extremely  limited, 
and  confined  to  a  few  small  seaport  towns,  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  raw  produce,  such  as  hides, 
wool,  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  fish,  which  were  ex- 
ported in  small  vessels  and  bartered,  for  the  most 
part,  for  such  articles  of  luxury  as  were  then  in 
demand  among  the  wealthier  orders  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  agriculture  in  a  more  thriving  condition. 
The  methods  employed  were  rude  and  unskilful, 
and  even  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  country, 
tho  poverty  both  of  landlords  and  tenants  ob- 
structed or  prevented  improvement    Many  of  the 
nobility  and  other  landed  proprietors,  attracted  to 
tho  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  exhausted  their 
fortunes  in  vain  attempts  to  vie  with  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours  in  luxury  and  splendour,  while 
their  tenants  were  impoverished  and  oppressed  in 
order  to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  these  ex- 
travagances.   Both  were  thus  reduced  to  com- 
parative indigence ;  large  portions  of  the  soil,  which 
might  have  proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
dividual and  national  wealth,  lay  unreclaimed,  and 
the  remainder  so  poorly  cultivated  as  to  yield  a 
return  far  below  its  capability.   All  ranks  of  the 
community  suffered  accordingly,  so  that  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  so  far  from  being  productive  to 
Scotland  of  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  seemed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.    These  were  far  from  being 

•  Crni?,  I)e  t'nione  Trnctatu*,  p.  237—244;  MS.  in  the 
AJvo.:atc  »  Librur)  ;  Mukolm  Luiiig,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 


the  only  evils  with  which  J ames  hod  to  grapple. 
The  fierce  and  turbulent  Borderers  still  maintained 
their  lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and,  regardless 
of  their  new  relations  as  fellow-subjects,  continued 
their  mutual  inroads  and  depredations  with  all  the 
sanguinary  hostility  of  hereditary  enemies.  In  the 
northern  districts  of  the  country  the  restraints  of 
law  were  equally  powerless  for  the  preservation  of 
order ;  and  deadly  feuds  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
among  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  and  their  re- 
tainers desolated  the  country,  and  not  un frequently 
bands  of  these  hardy  mountaineers,  descending 
into  the  Lowlands,  alarmed  and  pillaged  the  in- 
habitants. The  islands  afforded  refuge  to  a  race  of 
men  at  once  more  savage  and  less  accessible  to  the 
arm  of  the  law :  they,  in  fact,  were  nests  of  pirates, 
the  terror  of  the  adjacent  mainland  and  surround- 
ing seas,  and  scarcely  less  fierce  and  formidable 
than  those  who  were  wont  to  infest  the  rocky  and 
desolate  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

For  repressing  these  disorders  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  country,  James  now  possessed 
means  sufficient,  if  judiciously  applied;  but  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  common  at 
that  crisis,  of  expecting  all  these  ameliorations  to 
spring,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  He  accordingly  proposed,  as  a 
preparatory  measure,  that  both  Proposal  for  an 
should  concur  in  the  formation  of  incorporating 
incorporating  union,"  and  an 


an 


equal  participation  in  all  the  rights  which  each 
respectively  enjoyed.*  What  he  understood  by  an 
"  incorporating  union,"  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  the  introduction  of  the  English  law  into 
Scotland.  "It  was  not,"  he  said,  "his  desire  to 
deprive  England  of  its  laws,  but  to  lay  Scotland 
subject  to  the  same  laws.  He  did  desire  that  they 
should  be  subjected  both  to  one  rule  and  to  one 
law.  I  mean,  such  a  general  union  of  laws  as  mar 
reduce  the  whole  island,  that  as  they  live  already 
I  under  one  monarch,  so  they  may  bo  governed  by 
|  one  law."  f  This  measure,  when  proposed  to  the 
English  parliament,  met  with  so  little  favour  that, 
in  a  conference  which  took  place  between  both 
houses,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Ellesmere,  prevailed  on  the  members 
to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  forty-four  com- 
missioners, to  negotiate  with  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment on  this  important  matter.  When  this  body 
assembled  at  Perth,  on  tho  11th  July,  still  greater 
reluctance  was  manifested  to  take  any  steps  to- 
wards the  proposed  union;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
King  signified  his  displeasure  at  their  delay,  that 
tho  nobles  agreed  to  the  nomina-  Commusioners 
tion  of  thirty-six  commissioners  appointed, 
to  treat  with  those  of  England.  The  parliament, 
however,  expressly  prohibited  any  compromise  of 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  alteration 
in  its  laws  and  constitution ;  and  limited  the  powers 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  abolition  of  such  law* 
and  local  customs  as  were  calculated  to  keep  alive 

•  Kin*  James's  Works,  p.  148. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  612. 
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the  memory  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries, 
or  were  likely  to  lead  to  their  revival.  On  the 
first  mention  of  a  union,  the  ministers  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Church.  They  were 
apprehensive,  not  without  reason,  that,  with  uni- 
formity in  civil  laws,  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  enforce  uniformity  in  religion ;  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly  petitioned 
for  leavo  to  summon  a  meeting  of  that  body  to 
concert  measures  for  maintaining  intact  the 
constitution  and  discipline  cf  the  Church.  Their 
request,  however,  was  refused  by  the  kiug,  who 
alleged  that  the  union  under  consideration  would 
in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  right*  and  liberties 
of  the  Church,  but  was  purely  a  political  matter,  in 
which  that  body  had  no  immediate  concern. 
Before  taking  her  departure  for  London,  the 

Tbe  Counts    1.Ueen'  ttccoml»a7d  bV. »ma11 
of  Mar  refu«M   tinue,  proceeded   to   Stirling,  in 

to  deliver  tho    order  to  bring  with  her  the  young 

i  iieen    Prmce»  ncr  Bon>  wno  WM  there  •» 
"the  keeping  of  the  Countess  of 

Mar,  to  whose  cure  he  had  been  committed  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  at  court.  The  countess, 
however,  resolutely  refused  to  part  with  her 
charge  without  tho  express  authority  of  the  king ; 
and  the  queen,  in  consequence,  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  she  fell  seriously  ill,  and  gave  premature 
birth  to  a  child  at  Stirling,  on  the  10th  of  May. 
0u  the  12th,  the  Earl  of  Mar  arrived  with  a  men- 
age from  the  king,  hut  her  majesty  refused  to  nee 
him,  and  desired  only  to  have  the  letters  from  his 
majesty,  of  which  Slar  was  tho  bearer.  These, 
however,  he  declined  to  deliver  up,  unless  he  were 
admitted  to  an  interview,  at  which  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  discharging  his  secret  commission. 
Both  parties  wero  obstinate,  and  both  immediately 
wrote  to  the  king,  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure 
yarding  this  unseemly  contest  Tho  king  in- 
stautly  diaputched  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  Stirling, 
who  arrived  on  the  19th,  bringing  with  him  u 
commission  to  convey  the  queen  and  the  prince  to 
London,  and  a  declaration  "  that  the  Master  of 
Mar,  his  mother,  and  friends,  had  done  good  service 
to  the  king."*    The  queen,  in  the  meantime,  was 

Uw  majesty's  constrained  to  smother  her  resent- 
Jijwrtuie.  ment;  but  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  her  son,  and  having  sufficiently  recovered 
her  health,  she  left  Stirling  for  Linlithgow  on  the 
27th  of  May,  accompanied  by  the  duke  and  several 
other  noblemen.  Next  day  they  reached  Edin- 
burgh, and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  took  their  departure 
for  England.  On  the  queen's  arrival  in  Loudon,  a 
H«r  arrival  »tonny  interview  seems  to  have 
in  London ;     taken  place  between  her  and  her 

lertver*ionto  royal  consort.    She  refused  to  be 

tat  Earl  of  Mar.  -i  j  *    i  t  j  u  •  

reconciled  to  Mar,  ana  being  ex- 
horted by  the  king  to  thank  God  for  the  peaceable 
possession  he  had  obtained  of  the  throne  of 
England, — an  event  which  had  been  brought  about 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mar  in  his 
last  embassy,— she  passionately  replied,  "She 
•  Caldcnrood,  vol.  vi.  p.  231. 
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would  rather  never  have  seen  England,  than  have 
been  beholden  to  him  for  it."  Such  was  the 
queen's  resentment  against  the  unfortunate  earl 
that  James,  at  last,  brought  tho  matter  before  tho 
privy  council  j  and  Mar  having,  in  order  to  appease 
her  wrath,  condescended  to  make  an  humble  sub- 
mission, the  council  passed  an  act  declaring  that, 
as  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mar's  family  to  restore 
tho  prince  was  without  his  orders  or  even  his 
knowledge,  that  nobleman  had  done  nothing  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  her  majesty.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  she  was  prevailed  on  so  far  to  overcome  her 
aversion  as  to  consent  to  see  Mar  before  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation.* 

James  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  weeks  in 
London  when  a  conspiracy,  or  -  .  .  . .  p,  . 
rather,  as  it  would  seem,  a  con- 
gcries  of  separate  conspiracies  was  detected,  known 
iu  history  by  the  name  of  "  Raleigh's  Plot."  Much 
obscurity  hangs  over  this  affair.  The  conspirators 
appear  to  have  had  neither  object  nor  plan  in 
common ;  and,  if  acting  in  combination  at  all, — a 
circumstance  which  has  never  been  very  clearly 
brought  to  light,— their  only  bond  of  union  seems 
to  have  been  their  common  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  order  of  things.  A  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, named  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  had  formed  the 
design,  in  conjunction  with  two  popish  priests, 
Watson  and  Clark,  of  endeavouring  to  extort  from 
the  king  some  concessions  in  favour  of  their  religion; 
and  Lord  Grey  do  Wilton,  a  puritan,  had  formed  a 
similar  design  for  the  relief  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonged.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  there 
could  be  any  coalescence  between  parties  in  pursuit 
of  objects  so  irreconcilably  different,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  they  aimed  at  securing  universal  tolera- 
tion— a  principle  at  utter  variance  with  popery  in 
nil  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  plans  of  procedure 
were  similar.  Euch  was  to  present  a  petition  to 
tho  king,  supported  by  such  overpowering  num- 
bers as  to  intimidate  him  into  compliance.  These 
schemes,  which  were  not  very  carefully  concealed, 
attracted  the  attention  of  certain  unprincipled 
adventurers,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  success 
of  cither  patty,  but  who  banded  themselves  to- 
gether for  tho  purpose  of  seizing  an  opportunity 
of  promoting  their  own  selrish  purposes  in  that 
moment  of  general  confusion  which  was  expected 
to  arise.  At  the  same  time,  a  conspiracy  was  in 
progress  for  deposing  the  king,  and  raising  Arabella 
Stewart,  his  cousin,  to  the  throne.  At  the  head  of 
this  plot  were  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Lord  Cobham— a  young  nobleman  who  is  de- 
scribed as  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  companion 
even  in  crime.  The  foundations  of  this  scheme  seem 
to  have  been  more  deeply  laid,  as  the  conspirators 
had  been  led  to  expect  assistance  from  tho  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  leaders 
of  these  conspiracies,  and  a  number  of  their  agents, 
wero  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  several 
of  them  were  put  to  death.  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
•  Aikman,  vol.  iu.  p.  281. 
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Markhnm,  and  Cobham,  were  pardoned  after  they 
had  laid  their  heads  on  the  block.  Raleigh  was 
reprieved,  and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and,  after 
suffering  a  rigorous  confinement  for  fifteen  years, 
was  at  length  brought  to  the  scaffold.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  trial  of  this  great 
man,  and  his  despicable  coadjutor,  no  evidence 
whatever  was  produced  of  their  guilt,  except  the 
confession  of  Cobham  and  his  inculpation  of  his 
accomplice,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  friend. 

At  this  time  London  was  visited  by  a  fearful 
Plague  in  Lon-  P««t>l««e,  which  continued  for 

don.   Corona-  several  months,  and  carried  off 

tion  of  the     weekly  thousands  of  the  inhabi- 
ting and  queen.  tan{s     Jn  the  midst  of  th<J  gloQm 

and  perturbation  thus  occasioned,  the  king  and 
queen  were  solemnly  crowned  at  Westminster,  and, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony,  the  court  was 
removed  from  the  capital,  and  an  order  was  issued 
prohibiting  the  nobility  from  repairing  to  London 
before  the  commencement  of  winter. 

In  obedience  to  tho  command  of  the  king,  the 
The  eommis-    commissioners  assembled  at  AVcst- 
sioner*  assemble  minster,   but   so  strong   as  yet 
at  Westminster.  ^ere  thc;r  national  prejudices  and 

jealousies,  so  crude  and  imperfect  were  their  con- 
ceptions of  what  was  necessary  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  permanent  union,  and  so  little  did  they  under- 
stand their  own  interests,  that,  after  repeated  and 
protracted  conferences,  scarcely  any  progress  was 
made  in  the  business  assigned  to  them.  AVith  the 
exception  of  one  man,  the  illustrious  Bacon,  they 
seemed  incapable  of  understanding  how  the  two 
kingdoms  could  be  incorporated  while  each  retained 
its  distinct  nationality,  its  own  ecclesiastic  estab- 
lishment, and  its  ancient  system  of  jurisprudence. 
On  these  points  it  was  vain  to  look  for  agreement. 
The  Scottish  commissioners,  in  obedience  to  their 
instructions,  and  deeply  imbued  with  that  patriotic 
feeling  by  which  their  countrymen  are  still  dis- 
tinguished, would  agree  to  nothing  that  seemed  to 
imply  the  surrender  of  the  smallest  particle  of  the 
national  independence.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
sink  Scotland — which,  despite  secret  intrigue  and 
open  hostility,  had  for  ages  proudly  maintained 
her  national  existence — into  a  mere  province  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  commons  were  not  alive  to 
the  commercial  advantages  of  an  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse with  their  more  wealthy  neighbours. 
They  had  as  yet  little  or  no  trade  with  other  na- 
tions. Their  manufactures  were  few  and  simple, 
and  were  intended  only  for  home  supply;  and  so 
imperfectly  were  the  benefits  of  commerce  under- 
stood, that  they  regarded  the  export  of  raw  pro- 
duce as  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  The 
nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  they  had  been 
prescient  enough  to  perceive  that  the  extension  of 
commerce  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  by  encouraging 
arts  and  manufactures,  promoting  industry,  ex- 
tending knowledge,  elevating  the  mass  of  tho 
people,  and  increasing  the  national  -wealth,  were 


I  probably  unwilling  for  such  prospective  advantages, 
in  which  they  had  only  an  indirect  interest,  to 
sacrifice  the  hereditary  distinction  and  importance 
of  their  order,  to  lose  their  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  sink  into  the  obscurity 
of  private  gentlemen,  in  all  but  the  title,  which 

I  would  thus  become  little  more  than  an  empty 
sound. 

The  English  commissioners  were  not  less  ham- 
pered by  narrow  views  and  illiberal  prejudices. 
They  erroneously  considered  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  union  as  exclusively  on  the  side  of  tho 
Scots,  and  were  unwilling  to  admit  to  a  participa- 
tion in  their  rights,  privileges,  ond  national  traffic, 
a  race  whom  they  regarded  as  aliens  and  intruders, 
except  on  conditions  which  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners rejected  with  scorn,  as  implying  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Nothing  less  was  insisted  on  than  an  entire  sur- 
render of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of 
Scotland,  and  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
religious  establishment  and  municipal  laws  of  the 
sister  kingdom. 

It  was  thus  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
agreement  as  to  the  basis  of  a  The  union 
union,  which  was  in  consequence  postponea. 
indefinitely  postponed.  Certain  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, however,  were  concurred  in,  which  tended 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  by  leading 
to  the  gradual  dissipation  of  mutual  prejudices, 
contributed  to  pave  the  way  to  that  happy  incor- 
poration of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  took  place  in 
a  subsequent  age.  It  was  agreed  that  all  laws  and 
customs  having  a  tendency  to  perpetuato  hostile 
feelings  between  the  two  countries  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  name  of  "the  Borders" 
should  henceforth  be  discontinued.  In  accordance 
with  these  salutary  proposals,  3mttmmm 
James  assumed  the  title  of  King  the  title  of 
of  Great  Britain,  ordained  that  tho  Ximr  of  Great 
distinctive  names  of  England  and 
Scotland  should  no  longer  be  employed  in  public 
acts  and  proclamations,  gave  orders  that  all  the 
Border  strongholds  should  be  deprived  of  their 
outworks,  and  their  gates  of  iron  converted  into 
ploughshares,  and  withdrew  the  garrisons  from 
the  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  His 
anxious  desire  to  promote  at  least  a  feeling  of 
union  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  island 
already  united  under  his  sway,  was  further  charac- 
teristically manifested  by  his  ordering  gold  and 
silver  medals  to  be  struck,  on  which  were  inscribt'l 
the  mottoes,  "  Qua  Data  conjunxit  nemo  tcjtarat"' 
and  44  Fdciam  eos  in  gentem  t<wi«i."t 

At  the  instigation  of  the  king,  the  commissioners 
further  proposed,  for  the  consider-  Privileges  of 
ation  of  parliament,  that  the  post  xhv  p»*t  neti. 
nati,  by  which  term  they  designated  all  persons 
born  after  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  should  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  natives  of  both 
kingdoms;  and  that  the  whole  people  of  Great 

•  "Whom  God  hath  joined  let  no  man 
t  I  will  make  of  Uiein  one  nation. 
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Britain  should  be  capable  of  inheritance  in  both 
countries,  and  equally  admissible  to  all  honours, 
dignities,  and  offices— with  this  exception,  that  until 
a  complete  union  should  be  effected,  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  hold  any  situation  under  the  crown, 
or  have  any  voice  in  the  legislature,  save  in  his 
native  country.*  Beyond  a  few  regulations  re- 
garding commerce  and  the  admission  of  the  natives 
of  each  country  into  the  trading  companies  of  the 
other,  no  nearer  approach  to  an  incorporating  union 
was  practicable  at  this  period.  National  jealousies 
and  prejudices  were  still  too  strong,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  a  union  could  be  based  with 
safety  and  mutual  advantage  were  not  sufficiently 
understood. 

The  union  of  the  two  crowns,  though  ultimately 
productive  of  incalculable  advantage  to  both  king- 
doms, was  in  the  first  instance  in  many  respects 
prejudicial  to  Scotland.  The  vast  wealth,  and  con- 
sequent power  and  influence  which  the  king  had 
thereby  acquired,  enabled  him  to  carry  out  those 
projects  which  he  had  long  meditated  for  tho 
subversion  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  tho 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  tho  establishment  of  a 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  scarcely  less  abhorrent 
to  the  nation  than  that  of  popery  itself.  Whether 
James  had  ever  been  sincere  in  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  Scottish  Church  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  though  there  are  not  wanting  facts 
which  might  incline  us  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  negative.  Though  often  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  circumstances,  he  was  from  the  first  at 
heart  an  unmitigated  despot.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  reign  he  had  begun  to  entertain  ideas  of  the 
royal  prerogative  utterly  inconsistent  with  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  civil  liberty,  and,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  constant 
struggle  to  stretch  that  prerogative  over  the  Church, 
and  to  constitute  himself  supremo  judge  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil  affairs  The  system  of 
self-government,  as  well  as  the  separate  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Church,  seemed  to 
him  incompatible  with  tho  very  existence  of  kingly 
government;  and  his  favourito  apothegm  of  "No 
bishop,  no  king,"  which  he  often  repeated,  showed 
how  closely  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
goTcrnment  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  re- 
publicanism— of  all  forms  of  civil  government  the 
most  repugnant  to  his  transcendental  notions  of  the 
rights  of  kings,  and  the  necessary  subordination  of 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  his  often  reiterated 
and  solemn  protestations  of  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  Kirk,  and  his  assurances,  confirmed  by  oath 
and  attested  by  tears,  of  maintaining  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  its  privileges  and  independence,  he 
had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne  of  England  when, 
Tho  kine  pro-  *n  an  ^drcss  to  n's  parliament, 
cUimn  his  ud-  he  openly  proclaimed  his  adherence 
horence  to  to  prelacy.  "At  my  first  coming," 
prcuwj.       ne        „  though  J  found  but  one 

religion,  and  that  which  by  myself  is  professed, 

•  Winwood'g  Memorial*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  3S ;  (  ritp,  De 
Unione  TrucUitus,  p.  65;  MS.,  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 ». 


I  publicly  allowed,  and  by  the  law  maintained,  yet 
1  I  found  another  sort  of  religion,  besides  a  private 
I  sect,  lurking  within  tho  bowels  of  this  nation.  The 
(  first  is  the  true  religion  which  by  me  is  professed, 
:  and  by  the  law  established."  *    Nor  was  this  all : 
I  he  now  commenced  a  system  of  persecution  in 
I  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  tho  utter  extirpation  of 
Presbyterian  ism   from  that  country, — a  system 
'  which  w  as  pursued  with  inflexible  pertinacity,  and 
,  relentless  violence,  through  the  remainder  of  his 
reign;  and  which,  bequeathed  to  his  descendants, 
for  many  years  deluged  Scotland  with  blood,  and, 
by  a  righteous  retribution,  ultimately  proved  the 
ruin  of  his  race. 

Tho  chief  events  of  the  next  three  years  belong 
to  another  department  of  this  His-  Orrrthrow  nf 
tory ;  but  it  may  be  here  observed  i'ri«>>)  trruu-  • 
that,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth  UU1, 
in  1C0G,  tho  presbyterian  constitution  was  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  the  royal  prerogative 
declared  to  extend  over  all  persons  and  causes 
whatsoever,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical.  "  Tho 
setting  up  of  bishops  of  new,"  was  decreed.  "  with 
their  whole  livings,  rents,  privileges,  conform  to 
those  of  old  in  time  of  popery,  and  a  confirmation 
of  their  new  gifts;  and  the  erection  of  seventeen 
prelacies  in  temporal  lordships."  Concerning  the 
king's  prerogative,  it  was  declared,  "  tho  estates 
and  whole  body  of  this  present  parliament  all  in 
one  voluntary,  humble,  faithful,  and  united  heart, 
mind,  and  consent,  truly  acknowledge  his  majesty's 
sovereign  authority,  princely  power,  royal  prero- 
gative, and  privilege  of  his  crown  over  all  estates, 
persons,  and  causes  whatsoever  within  his  said 
kingdom"!  Again,  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
passed  by  the  same  parliament,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing clause  :  "The  king's  majesty,  whom  the  wholo 
estates  of  this  present  parliament,  of  their  bound 
duty,  with  most  heartily  and  faithful  affection, 
humbly  acknowledge  to  be  sovereign  monarch, 
absoluto  prince,  judge,  and  governor  over  all 
persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  within  this  said  realm."  J 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  which  was  published  tho 
following  year,  though  chiefly  in-  Oath  of  nlle- 
tended  as  a  safeguard  against  giance. 
popish  machinations,  is  so  framed  as  to  contain 
an  explicit  admission  of  the  same  doctrine  of  eccle- 
siastical supremacy.  That  famous  document  runs 
thus:  "I,  ,  for  testification  of  my  faith- 
ful obedience  to  my  most  gracious  and  redoubted 
James,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  affirm  by  this,  my  solemn 
oath,  testify  and  declare,  that  I  acknowledge  my 
said  sovereign  only  supreme  governor  of  this  king- 
dom, overall  persons  and  in  all  causes;  and  that 
no  foreign  prince,  power,  state,  or  person,  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastic,  has  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or 
superiority  over  the  same.  And,  therefore,  I  do 
utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdic- 
tions, powers,  and  authorities;  and  shall  at  my 

•  (M  l.  nv™<l,  vol.  vi.  pp.  2o2,  253. 
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utter  power  defend,  assist,  and  maintain  his 
majesty's  jurisdiction  foresaid,  against  all  deadly  ; 
and  never  decline  his  majesty,  his  power,  nor 
jurisdiction ;  by  this,  my  oath,  ray  hand  upon  the 
Holy  Evangel.    So  help  me  God.  "  • 

While  the  country  was  harassed  by  persecutions, 
and  distracted  by  dissensions,  arising  out  of  James's 
Condition  of  the  pertinacious  and  violent  assertion 
country.  of  prerogative,  all  its  secular  in- 
tercsts  were  on  the  decline,  it*  manufactures  lan- 
guished, its  fisheries  were  neglected,  its  incipient 
commerce  seemed  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Nor 
was  this  all:  an  irregular  and  partial  administra- 
tion of  justice  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  society, 
emboldened  great  criminals  to  set  the  law  at  defi- 
ance, and  acted  most  injuriously  on  public  morality. 
Hereditary  feuds  had  revived,  and  had  grown  to 
such  a  height  that  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
and  the  courts  of  law  were  frequently  interrupted, 
business  was  obstructed,  and  tlio  public  peace 
disturbed  by  deadly  conflicts  even  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital. f  These  grievances  attracted  the  notice 
and  awakened  the  solicitude  of  the  king,  who,  in  a 
convention  of  Estates  held  at  this  time,  recom- 
mended the  state  of  the  country  to  the  attention 
both  of  the  nobility  and  the  commons.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  privy  council  was,  for  a  time, 
partially  successful  in  suppressing  tlie  public  out- 
rages arising  from  long  cherished  animosities 
among  the  great  families  and  their  retainers ;  but 
such  was  the  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
redress  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  such  were  the 
chances  of  escaping  punishment,  even  for  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  that  the  practice  of  private 
revenge,  which  Lord  Bacon  has  defined  to  be  a 
species  of  "  wild  justice,"  was  gradually  super- 
seding the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country.  Sir 
Walter  Lindsay,  a  relntion  of  the  Eorl  of  Crawford, 
was  treacherously  assassinated  by  that  nobleman, 
who,  nevertheless,  as  it'  he  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime,  or  had  only  performed  a  necessary  act  of 
justice,  continued  to  reside  openly  and  without 
molestation  in  the  capital;  until  a  nephew  of  the 
murdered  man,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
collected  a  band  of  armed  men  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  kinsman,  and,  in  the  encounter  which 
ensued,  Lord  Spynie,  another  relative  of  the  family, 
attempting  to  separate  the  combatants,  was  acci- 
dentally slain.  About  the  same  time,  a  coutest  had 
arisen  between  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  Lord  Max- 
well, each  of  whom  claimed  the  right  of  holding 
courts  in  the  district  of  Eskdalc;  and  as  neither 
would  yield,  instead  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  law, 
they  prepared  to  decide  the  matter  in  dispute  by 
force  of  arms.  The  privy  council,  however,  inter- 
posed, and  ordered  both  parties  to  dismiss  their 
followers,  who  had  already  taken  the  field,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  commencing  the  conflict. 
Morton  obeyed  ;  but  Maxwell,  proving  refractory, 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  493.  496. 

t  Sp«ttii»oo.l,  p.  Wi;  Life  of  W.-Mj,  p.  6;  Balfour'* 
AnnaU,  MS.;  State  Paper*,  MS.,  vol.  i.andii.,  Advocate's 
Library. 


was,  after  some  delay,  arrested  and  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  After  a  con- 
fincment  of  two  months  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and,  eluding  all  pursuit,  w  as  proclaimed  an 
outlaw.  In  these  desperate  circumstances  his  life 
was  preserved  through  the  fidelity  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  but  a  sense  of  personal  injury  still  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  as,  in  his  present  condition,  he 
could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  law,  be  deter- 
mined to  avenge  his  own  wrongs.  Accordingly,  he 
invited  the  chief  of  the  Johnstons — who  had  slain 
his  father — to  a  friendly  conference,  under  pretence 
of  engaging  him  to  intercede  with  the  king  to 
procure  his  pardon,  and  having  Treachery  of 
thus  got  the  unsuspecting  chieftain  Maxwell, 
in  iiis  power,  he  basely  murdered  him  by  shooting 
him  through  the  back."  Deeds  such  as  these, 
perpetrated  under  colour  of  justice,  manifested  a 
radical  defect  in  the  administration  of  the  country, 
and  called  loudly  for  the  application  of  some  power- 
ful and  immediate  remedy. 

But  while  such  was  the  alarming  condition  of 
the  central  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  where  a 
higher  civilisation  might  have  been  expected,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts, 
and  the  population  of  the  scattered  islands  of  the 
Hebrides,  were  still  less  under  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  less  accessible  to  the  coercion  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Highlands  at  a 
previous  period  of  the  History  has  Condition  of  the 
been  already  described,  and  at  the  Highland*, 
period  which  we  arc  now  considering  it  had  under- 
gone little  or  no  alteration.   The  people  of  these 
wild  and  mountainous  regions  owned  little  more 
than  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  royal  authority, 
at  least,  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign  wm 
always  held  to  be  subordinate  to  that  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  their  hereditary 
chiefs,  who  ruled,  each  over  his  little  sept,  with 
absolute  and  irrcsponniblc  sway,  and  whose  com- 
mands were  implicitly  obeyed,  not  from  motives  of 
fear,  but  with  the  ready  alacrity  of  confidence  and 
affection.    Those  petty  tribes  were  at  almost  per- 
petual war  with  each  other,  and  their  hostilities 
wero  generally  carried  on  with  savage  and  un- 
relenting cruelty.    An  affront  or  an  injury  to  the 
humblest  individual  from  one  of  another  tribe  was 
held  to  be  an  insult  to  the  wholo  clan— it  w« 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven;  nothing  but  blood 
could  atone  for  it ;  if  not  avenged  by  one  genera- 
tion, the  feud  was  bequeathed  as  a  precious  legacy 
to  the  next;  when  force  would  not  avail,  no 
treachery,  however  base,  was  deemed  dishonour- 
able; and  when  opportunity  offered,  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  whole  family,  or  even  a  clan,  was  not 
considered  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  their  revenge. 
In  a  state  of  society  in  which  human  life  was  held 
so  cheap,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  laws  of 
property  should  be  regarded.    Accordingly  mutual 
depredations,  either  by  stealth  or  open  violence, 
wero  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  cunning 
•  Spottiswo^,  pp.  401,  501;  Johnston,  pp.  182, 43S,4». 
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was  equal  to  the  rapacity  with  which  they  were 
perpetrated.  But,  besides  plundering  each  other, 
not  unfrequently  several  clans  uniting,  would 
descend  like  a  flood  upon  the  wealthier  districts  of 
the  neighbouring  Lowlands,  and  sweeping  away 
flocks  and  herds  and  harvests,  would  retire  with 
equal  precipitancy  to  the  security  of  their  moun- 
tains. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
these  lawless  hordes  by  compelling  them  to  deliver 
hostages,  who  should  be  answerable  with  their 
lives  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  clans  to 
which  they  belonged,  for  the  restoration  of  pro- 
perty taken  by  pillage,  and  the  surrender  of 
notorious  criminals  to  the  public  authorities;  but 
inch  methods  of  dealing  with  semi-barbarous  tribes 
were  not  easily  pursued,  and  were  found  to  present 
too  feeble  a  barrier  against  the  outbreak  of  those 
fierce  passions,  which  were  but  little  accustomed 
to  either  internal  or  external  control.    One  of 
the  most  turbulent  of  these  clans  was  that  of  the 
Macgregors,  who  made  repeated  inroads  into  the 
district  of  Lennox,  and  plundered  and  massacred 
the  Colquhouns,  with  whom  they  had  long  been  at 
deadly  feud.    To  put  a  stop  to  these  enormities,  a 
commission  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to 
proceed  against  these  sanguinary  marauders,  and 
conjiel  them  to  respect  the  authority  of  tho  law. 
In  this  expedition  he  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  with,  a  formidable  array  of  armed  fol- 
lowers; but  no  sooner  did  the  Muc^re^ors  become 
twareof  their  advance,  than  they  fled  with  their 
women  and  children  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  and  sought  for  shelter  in  the 
cares  and  forests  of  these  inhospitable  regions. 
Tracked  and  pursued  by  Argyle  and  Huntley,  they 
wandered  about  for  months,  subsisting  entirely  by 
plunder,  until  fatigue,  exposure,  and  famine,  had 
thinned  their  numbers  and  reduced  them  to  despair. 
Their  chief,  finding  further  resistance  vain,  dt  last 
surrendered  to  Argyle,  on  condition  of  being  trans- 
ported  out  of  the  kingdom.    The  privy  council, 
however,  on  whom  this  condition  was  undoubtedly 
binding,  treacherously  "kept  tho  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,  but  brake  it  to  the  hope."    They  ordered 

Abolition  of     l»m  *°  be  first  conveyed  to  Ber- 
lin: clan      wick,  and  then  brought  back  to 

llatgregor.  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  executed 
M  a  rebel,  along  with  seven  individuals  who  had  been 
detained  as  hostages,  but  who  had  not  participated 
in  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  wretched  remains  of  his  clan  pursued 
their  predatory  wanderings  through  the  Highlands, 
until,  at  last,  Argyle,  having  discovered  their  lurk- 
in;  places,  fell  upon  them  with  such  ^discrimi- 
nating and  merciless  slaughter,  that  a  band  of 
defenceless  orphans  wcro  almost  the  only  sur- 
rivors.*  As  these  grew  up  to  maturity  they 
became  a  fierce  and  hardy  banditti,  who  so  harassed 
the  surrounding  country  with  their  depredations, 
that,  at  a  subsequent  period  (1603),  tho  clan 

•  John»t«n,  pp.  308 — 486;  Balfour'*  Annals.  MS. :  Spot- 
tuwood,  p.  610;  Birrell'a  Diary,  p.  CO. 


itself  was  abolished,  and  the  very  name  of  Mac- 
gregor  suppressed  and  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament. This  statute  was  repealed  at  the  Restora- 
tion,* revived  in  16*93,  and  it  was  not  until  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  III.  that  it  was  finally 
ami  tilled,  f 

The  people  of  tho  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands, 
are  represented  as  still  more  bar-  Smte  of  tho 
barous  than  those  of  the  High-  Hebrides, 
lands.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  from 
their  insular  situation,  by  which  they  were  for 
centuries  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  tho  more  civilised  portion  of  the  nation, 
with  which  they  had  little  moro  than  a  nominal 
connexion,  but  still  more  from  the  adverse  influences 
to  which  the  race  had  for  ages  been  subjected.  Ori- 
ginally a  colony  of  vagrant  Irish,  they  had  fallen 
under  the  domination  of  a  race  of  Norwegian  pirates, 
and  added  to  their  own  original  barbarity  the  still 
more  revolting  barbarity  of  their  conquerors,  tho 
most  ferocious  and  brutal  of  mankind.  Their 
territory  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Nor- 
wegians for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and  though 
ceded  to  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  reclaim 
tho  savage  islanders,  or  improve  their  condition. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  historians  as  a  race  deficient 
in  religion,  morality,  and  common  humanity,  and 
almost  incapable  of  subordination  or  culture. 
James  himself  Beems  to  have  entertained  the  lowest 
opinion  of  them,  and  to  have  despaired  of  being 
able  to  reclaim  them  to  civilised  life.  *•  The  High- 
landers," he  said,  "  that  dwell  on  the  mainland  are 
barbarous  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  mixed  with 
some  show  of  civility;  they  that  dwell  in  our  isles 
are  utterly  barbarous."  X 

The  project  of  colonising  the  islands,  as  a  means 
of  reforming  the  natives,  and  introducing  among 
them  habits  of  subordination  and  industry,  had 
already  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  had  uniformly 
failed  ;  and  James  now  proposed  the  expedient  of 
expatriating  the  most  turbulent  and  unmanageable 
among  them,  and  supplying  their  place  with  more 
civilised  inhabitants.  Stornoway  was  selected  as 
tho  first  field  for  this  new  effort.  The  chieftain  of 
tho  district  was  betrayed  by  his  own  brothers,  and 
tho  subjugation  of  the  islanders  was  effected  without 
difficulty.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  divide  and 
appropriate  the  island  of  Lewis,  but  after  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  the  colonists  were  attacked 
during  tho  night,  their  houses  were  burnt,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  newly  acquired 
possessions.  A  succeeding  expedition  was  alike  un- 
successful. The  colonists,  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  natives, 
abandoned  the  project,  and  returned  home.  5  At 
last  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Lewis  and 
Skye,  were  offered  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  declined  giving  more 

*  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
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than  four  hundred  pounds  for  permission  to  conquer 
possessions  of  such  uncertain  tenure.* 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Borders,  though  some- 
Condition  of    what  more  advanced  in  civilisation, 
tho  IWdors.     were  not  less  fierce  and  lawless 
than  those  of  the  Highlands  and  islands,  while 
their  position  on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms 
rendered  them  much  more  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous.   Like  the  Highlanders,  they  were  divided 
into  septs  or  clans  ;  they  were  rtot  less  devoted  to 
their  chiefs  ;  they  were  equally  averse  to  industry, 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  law,  bold,  warlike, 
enterprising,  and  addicted  to  theft,  robbery,  incen- 
diarism, and  ruthless  violence.    Before  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  tho  mutual  depredations  and 
desperate  inroads  of  these  savage  tribes  had  fre- 
quently endangered  the  peace  between  tho  two 
kingdoms ;  but  all  tho  efforts  of  both  governments 
had  hitherto  failed  to  eradicate  their  predatory 
habits,  and  subject  them  to  the  authority  of  the 
law.    To  effect  this  the  most  severe  measures  were 
now  adopted.   The  most  formidable  and  notorious 
offenders  were  conducted  by  Buccleuch  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  most  of  them  wore  cutoff  in  tho 
Belgic  wars;  while  those  who  were  left  behind 
were  almost  totally  exterminated  through  the  mer- 
ciless severity  of  tho  Karl  of  Dunbar.    Tbe  de- 
batable lands,  as  they  were  called,  which  had 
hitherto  separated  the  two  countries,  without  pro- 
perly belonging  to  either,  and  which  had  conse- 
quently become  an  asylum  for  criminals  of  all  sorts, 
were  now  divided,  and  a  part  allotted  to  each 
kingdom  5  and  a  wholo  tribe  of  Grahams,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for  their  crimes, 
nbovo  all  the  other  freebooters  of  the  Border,  were 
forcibly  ejected  from  their  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ksk,  and  transported  to  Ireland. f    By  these 
severities  the  Border  districts  were  at  last  reduced 
to  somo  degree  of  subordination.     The  fertile 
fields,  which  had  been  allowed  to  Ho  waste,  began 
to  be  cultivated,  and  tho  habits  of  the  people  began 
to  exhibit  many  symptoms  of  improvement.  But 
the  licentious  manners  and  disregard  of  moral 
principle  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  were  not 
thus  to  be  rooted  out ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  persecuted  ministers,  who 
had  sought  an  asylum  among  the  moors  and  moun- 
tains of  that  part  of  the  country,  had  introduced 
among  tho  ignorant  inhabitants  some  knowledge 
of  letters,  religion,  and  morality,  that  they  finally 
abandoned  their  lawless  habits,  and  assumed  those 
of  civilised  society. 

The  important  subject  of  tho  union  with  England 
was  at  this  time  again  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  assembly  of  the  Estates,  who,  in  defer- 
once  to  tho  wishes  of  the  king,  manifested  less 
reluctance  than  formerly  to  carry  through  that 
measure,  but  the  English  parliament  were  not  so 
Bubservient.  The  discussions  which  took  place 
among  the  members  of  that  body  showed  that 

•  State  Busines*.  MS.,  1607,  Advocate*'  Library, 
t  Slowo  Chr.,  819;  Johnston,  pp.  374,  414,  439,  493; 
Grotii  Hist.,  lib.  xiv. 


little  progress  had  yet  been  made  in  estimating  tbe 
mutual  advantages  of  such  a  conjunction  of  in- 
terests, or  in  discovering  any  rational  foundation 
ou  which  it  could  rest,  and  the  scheme  was  ac- 
cordingly again  dismissed  as  impracticable. 

The  profuse  habits  of  the  king,  which  previously 
to  his  accession  had  kept  him  in  a  state  of  degrad- 
ing indigence,  continued  unaltered,  and  at  last 
began  to  tell  with  alarming  effect  even  on  tho  rich 
revenues  of  the  English  crown.  But,  about  this 
time,  his  hopes  of  an  abundant  supply  for  the 
relief  of  his  own  poverty,  and  that  of  the  country, 
became  suddenly  elevated  by  the  discovery  of  a 
silver  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  Discovery  oft 
of  Linlithgow.  The  specimens  first  eUver  min©  ne*r 
examined  wero  unusually  rich,  LinUthg™. 
one  hundred  ounces  of  ore  being  found  to 
contain  about  sixty  ounces  of  the  precious  metal 
James,  however,  disgusted  his  Scottish  subjects  bj 
ordering  the  ore  to  be  conveyed  to  London,  to  be 
refined  in  the  Tower ;  and  his  own  expectations,  ai 
well  as  those  of  the  court  and  the  country,  were 
speedily  disappointed,  as  tho  vein  was  soon  last  or 
exhausted.*  Similar  hopes,  ending  in  similar  dis- 
appointment, were  excited  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
ore  in  Crawford  Muir.  Three  thousand  pound* 
wero  expended  on  this  occasion  in  mining,  and  in 
the  processes  of  extraction,  and  the  result  obtained 
was  somewhat  less  than  three  ounces  of  gol&t 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  business  of 
commissary  or  consistorial  courts,  which  had  pre- 
viously devolved  on  the  clergy,  being  then  deemed 
inconsistent  with  their  office,  had  been  transferred 
to  civil  judges;  but  in  a  Parliament  held  this  year, 
these  courts  wero  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  laymen 
and  restored  to  the  bishops,  and  their  jurisdiction 
was  extended  to  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
causes  arising  within  their  respective  dioceses.  At 
the  same  time,  a  frivolous  act  was  Act  for 
passed  for  regulating  the  dress  of  iDg  the  dress  of 
judges,  lawyers,  magistrates,  and     judges  and 
clergymen,  and  his  majesty  was  * 
constituted  supreme  arbiter  in  this  matter  of  taste. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  exercise  this 
now  function  of  his  kingly  office.  "With  the  advice 
and  assistance  of 

"  A  score  or  two  of  tailor*," 
patterns  were  speedily  manufactured,  andsentdown 
to  Edinburgh;  and  this  solemn  trifling  was  no 
laughing  matter  for  those  whom  it  more  im- 
mediately concerned, — for  tho  lords  of  session, 
inferior  judges,  advocates,  and  lawyers  of  every 
grade  and  name,  were  commanded  forthwith  to 
furnish  themselves  with  garments  as  per  pattern, 
under  pain  of  rebellion. 

The  clerical  habit  appeared  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance  as  to  demand    Clerical  cos- 
some  special  explanatory  remarks.  tuuie' 
"  Considering,"  says  tho  act,  "  what  slander  and 

•  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  ]W; 
Winwond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  431;  Johnston,  pp.  4X2,  *H, 
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contempt  have  arisen  to  the  ecclesiastical  estate  of 
this  kingdom,  by  the  occasion  of  the  light  and  in- 
decent apparel  used  by  some  of  that  profession,  and 
chiefly  those  hating  vote  in  parliament,  it  is, 
therefore,  statuted  that  every  preacher  of  God's 
Word  shall  hereafter  wear  black,  grave,  and  comely 
apparel,  beseeming  men  of  their  estate  and  profes- 
sion ;  likewise,  that  all  priors,  abbots,  and  prelates 
having  vote  in  parliament,  and  especially  bishops, 
shall  wear  grave  and  decent  apparel,  agreeable  to 
their  function,  and  as  appertains  to  men  of  their 
rank,  dignity,  and  place."  That  the  high  court  of 
parliament  should  thus  degrade  its  important  func- 
tion by  a  piece  of  elaborate  legislation  respecting  a 
matter  of  costume  may  justly  excite  astonishment; 
but  so  subservient  had  that  body  now  become,  that 
there  is  reason  to  think  the  act,  if  not  originally 
dictated  by  the  king  himself,  was  intended  simply 
as  a  vehicle  for  courtly  adulation.  It  concludes 
thus :  "  And  because  the  whole  estates  humbly 
and  thankfully  acknowledge  that  Ood,  of  his  great 
goodness,  has  made  the  people  and  subjects  of  this 
country  so  happy  as  to  have  a  king  reign  over  us, 
who  is  most  godly,  wise,  and  religious,  hating  all 
erroneous  and  vain  superstition,  just  in  government, 
and  of  long  experience  therein,  knowing  better 
than  any  king  living  what  appertains,  and  19  con- 
venient, for  every  estate  in  their  behaviour  and 
duty  ;  therefore  it  is  agreed  and  assented  to  by  the 
«aid  estates,  that  what  order  soever  his  majesty  in 
his  great  wisdom  shall  think  meet  to  prescribe  for 
the  apparel  of  churchmen,  the  same  being  sent  in 
writ  by  his  majesty  to  his  clerk  of  register,  shall 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  him  for  inserting  thereof 
in  the  books  of  parliament,  to  have  the  strength 
and  effect  of  an  act." 

The  court  of  session  had  originally  consisted  of 
an  equal  proportion  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
judges,  but,  after  the  Reformation,  churchmen  had 
been  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  civil  or 
judicial  office.  With  the  revival  of  prelacy,  the 
ambition  of  possessing  secular  power  was  not  long 
in  making  its  appearance  among  the  clergy ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  bishops,  Spottiswood,  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  restoration 
of  the  court  to  its  primary  condition.*    The  pro- 

fiigh  comrau-  secution  of  this  purpose  was,  how- 
won  courts,  ever,  speedily  cut  short  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  new  tribunals  investing  the 
prelates  with  a  measuro  of  power  far  beyond  what 
the  most  ambitious  and  sanguine  amongst  them 
had  ever  dared  to  expect.  Without  the  interven- 
tion of  parliament,  and  in  virtue  of  his  assumed 
prerogative  alone,  the  king  issued  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  authorising  the  Archbishops 
of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's  to  hold  in  these 
cities  courts  of  high  commission,  similar  to  tho 
court  of  that  name  already  existing  in  England, 
for  tho  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  with 
authority  to  cite  before  them  any  individual,  to  ex- 
amine into  his  life,  conversation,  and  opinions  on 

♦  Pari.,  1584,  ch.  133 ;  Calderwood,  MS.,  vol.  ri.  p.  224. 


the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  excommunicato,  fine, 
or  imprison  at  their  discretion.  The  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  judges  of  this  court  were  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary,  from  their  decision  there 
was  no  appeal;  and  so  extensive  was  their  juris- 
diction over  persons  of  all  ranks,  churchmen  and 
laymen,  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the 
civil,  as  well  as  the  religious,  liberties  of  Scotland 
were  kid  prostrate  at  their  feet.  On  the  trans- 
lation of  Spottiswood  to  the  Bee  of  St.  Andrew's 
the  two  courts  were  united,  and  never  was  an  in- 
strument of  more  grievous  and  harassing  oppres- 
sion employed  by  a  weak  and  tyrannical  prince. 

On  tho  death  of  the  Karl  of  Dunbar,  the  favourite 
and  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  king,  and  a  eealous 
and  unscrupulous  tool  of  his  arbitrary  power,  the 
officers  of  state  endeavoured  to  regain  their  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  their  sovereign  by  tho 
revival  of  tho  Octavians — a  body  of  commissioners, 
eight  in  number,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
formerly  been  entrusted  with  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  but 
James  adopted  another  favourite,  who,  though  far 
inferior  in  abilities  to  Dunbar,  was  at  least  his 
equal  in  obsequiousness,  and  succeeded  to  more 
than  his  influence.  This  was  Robert  Kerr,  a 
young  man  of  tho  family  of  Fer-  Ri«c  of  K*rr, 
nyhirst,  who  had  at  first  been  a  o( 
page,  and,  on  his  return  from  his  Somerset, 
travels,  had  become  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  the 
king.  He  was  now  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
appointed  collector,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of 
the  royal  revenues ;  and  very  soon  he  contrived  to 
obtain  for  himself  or  his  friends  almost  every  office 
of  trustor  emolument  in  the  State.  His  cousin,  Sir 
William  Kerr  of  Ancrum,  obtained  the  command 
which  had  been  held  by  Sir  William  Cranston  on 
the  Borders;  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Gideon  Murray, 
was  appointed  deputy  treasurer ;  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  king's  advocate, 
was  first  made  register,  and  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  office  of  secretary.  The  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  Kerr  and  his  friends  were  viewed  by 
the  nobility  with  disgust  and  impatience;  and 
theso  feelings  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  con- 
demnation of  Lord  Maxwell  without  trial,  and  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  in  his  absence.  That  un- 
happy nobleman,  after  having  long  Execution  of 
eluded  his  pursuers,  was  at  length  Maxwell, 
arrested  in  Caithness,  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
summarily  executed.  Rut  although  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  really  been  guilty  must,  if  proved 
against  him,  have  been  followed  by  a  capital 
punishment,  he  did  not  suffer  for  this  crime,  but 
for  that  of  wilful  fire-raising,  which,  as  it  was  held 
to  imply  a  species  of  treason,  was  punishable  also 
with  confiscation  of  his  large  estates.  The  flagrant 
injustice  of  these  proceedings  alarmed  the  nobility 
for  the  safety  of  their  order,  and  deepened  their 
indignation  against  the  Kerrs,  at  whoso  instigation, 
and  to  gratify  whose  avarice,  this  ancient  and 
noble  family  had  been  attainted  and  ruined.  The 
next  victim  was  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  whose  exalted 
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rank  as  cousin-german  to  the  king  afforded  him  no 
protection  against  the  audacious  rapacity  of  the 
favourite.  Mary  had  bestowed  on  her  illegitimate 
brother,  Robert  Stewart,  the  islands  of  Orkney,  with 
the  title  of  earl.  His  son,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  title  and  estates,  having  exhausted  his  revenues 
in  the  erection  of  sumptuous  buildings,  and  other 
extravagant  expenses,  the  king  meanly  purchased 
a  large  mortgage  with  which  his  estates  were 
burdened ;  and  the  unfortunate  carl  having,  after 
three  years'  imprisonment,  refused  to  resign  his 
right  of  redemption,  his  estates  were  seized  by  his 
royal  cousin,  and  he  was  reduced  to  indigence.  In 
this  extremity  ho  prevailed  on  his  son,  commonly 
called  the  Bastard  of  Orkney,  to  endeavour  by 
force  of  arms  to  recover  possession  of  the  Castle  of 
Kirkwall.  In  the  meantime,  the  earl,  having  been 
conveyed  to  the.  fortress  of  Dunbarton,  was  pre- 
vented from  taking  any  active  share  in  this 
hazardous  attempt,  which,  however,  in  the  end 
proved  his  ruin.  The  castle  was  reduced  by  the 
Karl  of  Caithness,  and  the  Bastard  surrendered  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  make 
any  explanation  tending  to  inculpate  his  father. 
Execution  of  This  was  held  tantamount  to  a 
of  the  liarl  of  confession  of  the  father's  guilt. 
Orknej .  jj0  wag  arraigned  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  convicted,  and  executed ;  •  and  his  pos- 
sessions, which  consisted  partly  of  certain  episcopal 
revenues,  of  which  he  had  received  a  grant  from 
the  crowu,  were  divided  between  the  bishops  and 
the  insatiable  favourite. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  weak  men  in  power 
are  generally  tyrannical.  It  was  so  with  James ;  but 
such  was  the  indolent  facility  of  his  temper,  that 
he  could  easily  be  induced,  through  the  persuasion 
of  his  favourites,  to  manifest  a  degree  of  lenity  and 
indulgence  alike  inconsistent  with  his  own  dignity, 
and  with  the  demands  of  public  justice.  His 
impolitic  leniency  to  the  chieftain  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  his  severity 
towards  his  near  relative,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Revolt  of  the  Orkney.  About  this  time,  the 
Macdonalda.  clttn  of  the  Macdonalds  had  re- 
volted in  Cantirc,  and  seized  on  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
mevege,  in  the  island  of  Islay.f  They  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
the  only  punishment  inflicted  on  them  was  the 
transference  of  their  lands  to  that  nobleman. 
Their  chieftain,  who  had  repeatedly  resisted  and 
defied  the  government,  and  who  had  been  guilty 
of  murder  and  other  atrocious  crimes,  managed, 
in  the  meantime,  to  save  himself  by  flight ;  and, 
in  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  not  only  recalled 
and  pardoned,  but  had  a  handsome  pension  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

A  short  time  previous  to  these  events,  tho  Prince 
Palatine  arrived  in  England  with  a  numerous 
train,  to  Bolemnise  his  marriage,  which  had  been 
previously  negotiated,  with  the  Princess  Elixa- 

•  C.-ililenvool  MS.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  337,  340;  Jobnaton,  pp. 
480,         iO.j ;  State  Uimjics*.  MS. 
t  Cdderwoud,  vol.  vii.  p.  192. 


beth,  James's  only  daughter ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
the  preparations  for  the  celebra-  , 

ilflrTlHrr<?  of 

tion  of  the  nuptials,  Prince  Henry,    y,e  prince** 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth, 
then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  p  P"1* of 

,  .  ,     °         .      •  Prune  Henrv. 

his  age,  and  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which, 
on  the  fifth  day,  terminated  fatally.  He  had  beeu 
much  beloved  by  the  nation,  but  hod  become  in 
the  same  proportion  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his 
father,  and  of  aversion  to  his  favourites,  of  whose 
exorbitant  ambition,  rapacity,  and  profligacy,  he 
had  often  and  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence. 
His  known  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  while  it  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  greatly  endeared  him 
to  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  very  general  belief  prevailed 
at  the  timo  that  he  had  died  by  poison ;  and  the 
horrid  imputation  fell  at  first  alternately  on  his 
father  and  on  the  popish  party.  History,  however, 
affords  no  evidence  to  criminate  either;  but  a  dark 
shade  of  suspicion  hangs  over  the  memory  of 
Somerset,*  who  had  motives  in  this  case  sufficiently 
strong  to  instigate  a  mind  like  his  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  any  conceivable  atrocity.  Charles  I. 
is  said  to  have  assured  Colonel  Titus  that  he  knew 
his  brother  was  poisoned  by  Somerset ;  and,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Charles  to  his  sister,  previously 
to  his  accession,  he  throws  out  some  obscure  hints, 
which  seem  to  have  reference  to  tho  same  circum- 
stance. "  I  know  you  have  understood,"  he  says, 
"by  our  father's  secretary's  letters,  what  great 
changes  the  poisoning  of  Overbury  has  made.f  I 
suspect  other  matters  shall  be  found  out,  by  the 
which  it  will  appear  that  more  treacherous  pur- 
poses were  perchance  intended  against  some,  and 
practised  against  others ;  but  of  this  you  will  hear 
more  within  a  short  time."  The  chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  some  others,  were  dis- 
patched by  the  council  with  a  message  of  con- 
dolence to  his  majesty,  but  ere  they  had  reached 
Newcastle  they  were  commanded  by  letters  from 
the  king  to  return  hornet  The  court  mourning 
was  laid  aside  with  indecent  precipitation,  and  the 
marriage  festivities  proceeded  with  a  gaiety  appa- 
rently unclouded  by  the  melancholy  event  which 
had  just  occurred. 

Hitherto  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  so  far 
from  conferring  on  Scotland  tho     _  .     .  . 
commercial  advantages  expected    effects  of  tho 
from  it,  seemed  to  threaten  with    union  on  the 
annihilation  the  little  foreign  traf-  trad*1^f(1Scot" 
fic  which  that  country  already 
possessed.   Previously  to  that  event,  the  impost 
on  Scottish  merchandise  imported  into  France  had 
been  so  light  as  to  afford  peculiar  encouragement  to 
a  commercial  intercourse  between  thetwocouutrics, 
while  the  duties  levied  upon  English  commodities 

*  Fox,  ITistory,  4th  edition,  p.  9. 
t  Caldcrwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  17«j. 

X  Somerset  was  tried  for  this  crime  and  convicted.  He 
wo*  imprisoned  for  several  vrar*.  but  through  the  leui- 
eacy  of  the  lung  camped  the  laat  penalty  of  the  law. 
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were  so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  prohibitory.  Now, 
however,  that  Scotland  was  no  longer  a  separate 
independent  state,  the  French  government  decreed 
a  new  tariff*,  by  virtue  of  which  the  tax  on  Scot- 
tish imports  was  raised  to  an  equality  with  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  laid  on  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  sister  kingdom.  A  similar 
regulation  was  adopted  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
in  the  states  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  the  trade 
with  Scotland  was  entirely  prohibited.  No  parti- 
cipation in  the  vastly  more  extended  commerce  of 
England  had  as  yet  compensated  for  these  losses, 
which  so  seriously  affected  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  that  the  convention  of  burghs  thought 
it  necessary  to  memorialise  the  king  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  solicit  his  interposition.  James,  who  had 
been  all  along  anxious  to  encourage  manufacturing 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  in  his  native 
country,  listened  favourably  to  their  request ;  but, 
though  some  ameliorations  took  placo  in  consc- 
qaence  of  his  interference,  lie  did  not  succeed  in 
restoring  the  trade  of  tha  country  to  its  former 
channels.  Ho  seems  to  have  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  national  prosperity,  and  suggested 
various  plans  for  their  encouragement  and  im- 
provement ;  but.  at  the  samo  time,  with  charac- 
teristic inconsistency,  as  well  as  despotism,  imposed 
by  his  own  sovereign  authority  so  heavy  a  tax 
upon  herrings  that  tho  fishermen,  from  whom  it 
was  exacted  with  unusual  rigour,  threatened  en- 
tirely to  abandon  their  occupation  rather  than 
suhmit  to  pay  it ;  and  so  loud  were  their  com- 
plaints, that  by  order  of  the  privy  council  the  tax 
ceased  to  be  levied. • 

The  law  denouncing  the  penalty  of  death  against 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  was  felt  to  be  bo 
inhuman  that  it  had  never  hitherto  been  carried 

Cruel  treat-  *nto  effcct»  uu'»  nt  this  time,  one 
ment  of  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit,  having  been  np- 
^|f'V*t  *  prehended  in  Glasgow,  application 
was  made  by  the  bishops  to  the 
king  requesting  instructions  how  to  deal  with 
him.  James,  who  had  not  the  same  motives  as  in 
tho  cose  of  the  popish  lords  to  induce  him  to 
fchow  leniency  to  this  obscure  individual,  granted 
commission  to  tho  secretary,  deputy-treasurer,  and 
advocate,  to  examine  him  and  bring  him  to  trial. 
On  his  examination,  ho  obstinately  refused  to 
came  any  individuals  ait  his  associates;  and  the 
commissioners,  :.n  order  to  extort  a  confession, 
had  the  shocking  cruelty  to  causo  him  to  bo  de- 
prived of  sleep  for  several  consecutive  days  and 
nights.  In  the  partial  aberration  of  mind  which 
supervened,  ho  was  induced  to  make  some  disclo- 
sures, real  or  imaginary,  which,  however,  he  posi- 
tively retracted  so  soon  as  ho  was  restored  by 
*eposo  to  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties.  James, 
on  being  informed  of  his  obstinacy,  transmitted  a 
scries  or  interrogatories  to  be  put  to  the  accused, 
which,  if  explicitly  answered,  were  almost  certain 
to  involve  him  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  but,  at  the 

•  Balfour  M5S.,  quoted  by  Guthrie,  vol.  ix.  p.  20. 
vol.  II. 


same  time,  prohibited  the  employment  of  torture 
to  overcome  his  reserve.  He  was  arraigned  before 
the  provost  and  bailies  of  Glasgow,  as  tho  king's 
judges  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.*  At  a 
previous  examination  before  the  Triat.  condem- 
bishops  and  some  members  of  the  nation,  and 
council,  he  admitted  his  belief  in  ex^,°"  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  ^  r-' 
hh»  power  to  excommunicate  princes;  but  "when 
questioned  as  to  the  power  of  the  pope  to  depose  ex- 
communicated kings,  and  to  absolvo  their  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  murder  a  king  placed  without  the  pale 
of  the  Komish  communion,  he  declined  to  answer, 
alleging  that  these  were  points  which  the  Church 
had  not  yet  determined,  and  that  neither  the  king 
nor  his  council  wcro  competent  judges  in  these 
matters.  This,  which  was  construed  into  a  decli- 
nature of  tho  authority  of  the  king  and  council, 
was  the  substance  of  his  accusation;  and,  as  he 
had  subscribed  tho  answer  with  his  own  hnnd, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact- 
He  was  accordingly  convicted  of  high  treason,  and 
hanged  the  same  day.  Various  motives  have  been 
assigned  by  historians  for  this  unjust  and  cruel 
proceeding,  which  certainly  was  not  in  accordance 
with  James's  previous  policy  in  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. "  Some,"  suys  Calderwood,  who  was  a 
contemporary,  11  interpreted  this  execution  to  havo 
proceeded  rather  of  a  caro  to  bless  the  king's 
government,  than  of  any  sincere  hatred  of  tho 
popish  religion.  Some  deemed  that  it  was  done 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  sinccrer  sort  of  the  ministry 
not  to  dcclino  the  king's  authority  in  any  cause 
whatever."!  Others  have  imputed  it  solely  to 
the  king's  vindictive  feelings  ngninst  ono  who 
ventured  to  dispute  the  doctrines  which  he  main- 
tained.! 

Shortly  aftcrwnrds  another  Jesuit,  named  Moffat, 
was  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial ;  hut  ho 
scrupled  not  solemnly  to  deny  every  proposition 
by  which  he  might  criminate  himself,  and  was 
accordingly  acquitted  and  allowed  to  leave  the 
country;  the  king  declaring,  with  nn  affectation  of 
great  liberality,  that  he  never  would  hang  a  man 
for  his  religion. § 

About  the  same  time  three  papists,  nnmed  Sin- 
clair, Wilkie,  and  Cruikshanks,  were  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  harbouring  Jesuits  and  hearing 
mass.  They  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  according  to  the  iniquitous  law  then 
in  force.  On  the  following  day  they  were  brought, 
with  their  hands  bound,  to  the  scaffold  erected  at 
the  Cross  of  F.dinburgh,  where  a  vast  multitude  had 
assembled ;  but  at  the  moment  when  they  ex- 
pected the  awful  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect 
a  warrant  was  presented  to  the  magistrates,  com- 
manding them  to  stay  the  execution,  and  the 
culprits  were  carried  back  to  prison.il 

•  CaM.'rwrtod,  vol.  vii.  p.  1W.  f  Ihid. 

♦  Arnofh  Criuiinul  Tr:aU,  i..  323,  Uiti£,  vol.  in.  p.  72. 
Spotliswood,  j>.  ')'23. 

i|  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  212. 
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Though  James,  on  his  leaving  Scotland,  had 
publicly  promised  a  triennial  visit  to  his  native 
country,  his  promise  had  now  remained  unfulfilled 
for  nearly  fourteen  yearn.  His  incurable  poverty, 
arising  from  his  own  inveterate  extravagance, 
seemed  to  bo  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay.  That 
obstacle,  however,  was  now  removed  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  large  sum  of  £'250,000,  which  he  re- 
ceived for  the  surrender  of  the  cautionary  towns 

The  kin*  »eU    *°  tao  Hutch.    Before  setting  out, 

out  fur  .Scut-  he  sent  a  message  to  the  council, 
lfmd'  informing  them  that  his  motives 
for  visiting  Scotland  were  "  a nutural  and  salmon- 
liko  affection,  and  earnest  desire  to  Bee  his  native 
and  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  as  well  as  to 
discharge  some  points  of  his  kingly  office,  so  far 
as  he  might  without  giving  offence  to  his  subjects, 
in  respect  to  cither  civil  or  ecclesiastical  matters. 
He  promised  that  he  would  do  nothing  without 
the  approbation  of  all  parties,  and  that  he  would 
hear  complaints  and  redress  grievances,  if  any 
such  existed.*  He  sent  also  directions  that  the 
palace  and  the  chapel-royal,  Bhould  be  repaired, 
and  that  such  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
latter  as  were  necessary  for  the  reception  of  an 
organ,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  choristers. 
To  decorate  tho  interior  of  the  edifice,  wooden 
statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  curiously  carved 
and  richly  gilt,  were  sent  down  by  sea,  and 
landed  at  Lcith,  under  the  care  of  some  English 
workmen,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  alterations.!  These  inno- 
vations alarmed  the  people,  who  regarded  them 
as  the  probable  harbingers  of  the  introduction 
of  popery;  and  so  loud  and  general  were  their 
murmurs  and  discontent,  that  some  of  the  bishops, 
dreading  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury,  wrote  to 
the  king  entreating  him  to  remove  the  cause  of 
offence  by  countermanding  his  order  for  setting 
up  the  images.  James  had  the  prudence  to  accede 
to  this  request,  but  unwilling  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  yielding  to  what  he  stigmatised  as  ignorant 
clamour,  he  declared  that  he  had  done  so,  "  not  to 
case  their  hearts,  or  confirm  them  in  their  errors, 
hut  because  the  work  could  not  be  properly  finished 
within  the  time  intended." 

Tho  king  re-entered  Scotland  on  the  13th  of 
May,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  English 
nobility,  clergy,  and  gentlemen  of  all  ranks,  and 
proceeded  from  Berwick,  at  which  point  he  crossed 
the  Border,  by  slow  stages  to  the  capital.  He  stopped 
two  nights  at  Dunglass,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of 
Home,  and  ono  night  at  Scton,  tho  residence  of 
the  Karl  of  Winton;  and  on  the  third  day  he  reached 
His  arrival  in    Edinburgh,  which  he  entered  by 

fcimburgh.  the  West  port.  Hero  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  provost,  the  other  magistrates,  and 
the  members  of  the  town-council  in  their  robes  of 
office,  and  by  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens, 
some  of  them  arraj'ed  in  gowns,  and  others  bearing 
pointed  staves.  {  An  harangue,  which  continued  for 

•  Caldervvrwu),  ml.  rii.  v>.  243.  f  J^iil. 

X  Ibid.,  pp.  243,  Z4G. 


nearly  an  hour,  was  made,  according  to  custom,  by 
the  town-clerk,  in  which  ho  complimented  the 
monarch  in  a  style  of  bombastic  and  fulsome 
flattery  such  as  we  can  scarcely  now  read  without 
emotions  of  contempt  and  disgust.  From  the  West- 
port  the  king  proceeded  immediately  to  "  the 
Great  Kirk,"  where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  thanksgiving  offered 
up  for  his  majesty's  prosperous  journey.  He  was 
afterwords  invited  by  the  citizens  to  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  when  they  presented  him  with  a  purse  of 
gold  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  precious  metal.*  On 
his  arrival  at  the  palace,  he  was  met  by  tho  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  university,  who  wel- 
comed him  in  a  Latin  harangue,  and  presented 
him  with  a  whole  volume  of  poems  in  the  same 
language,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Similar  congratulations  were  presented  to  him  in 
every  town  and  university  which  he  subsequently 
visited — a  striking  proof  of  the  extensive  culture 
of  the  classical  languages  at  this  period. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  capital,  James  made  a 
progress  through  the  principal  counties  of  Scotland. 
He  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection,  and,  at  the 
different  towns  and  noblemen's  seats  which  he 
visited,  was  entertained  with  princely  hospitality 
and  magnificence. 

James,  who  was  eminently  conceited  and  pedan- 
tic, took  great  delight  in  scholastic  disputations, 
in  which  ho  might  have  an  opportunity  of  osten- 
tatiously displaying  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect, 
the  readiness  and  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the 
profundity  of  his  erudition.  On  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  St.  Andrew's  at  this  time  he  presided  at 
sundry  disputations,  instituted  no  doubt  for  his 
special  gratification,  among  the  members  of  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning.  He  subsequently  ordered 
all  the  professors  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  to 
meet  him  at  Stirling,  where  a  grand  debate  was 
held  in  the  chapel-royal  within  SchoUutic 
the  castle,  in  the  presence  of  many  dUpuuturos 
learned  men,  and  a  large  asscra-  at  °li,"J1«- 
blage  of  English  and  Scottish  nobility.  The 
king,  though  he  presided  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
omit  so  rare  an  opportunity  of  astonishing  his 
courtiers  by  an  exhibition  of  his  own  intellectual 
gladiatorship.  He  entered  the  lists  with  the 
debaters,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  of 
at  least  appearing  to  be  victor  in  every  encounter, 
still  further  displayed  his  skill  by  alternately 
attacking  and  defending  the  same  propositions. 
At  the  close  of  the  disputations  he  retired  to 
supper;  but  he  afterwards  sent  for  the  professors, 
and  discoursed  to  them  at  great  length  on  the 
various  subjects  which  had  been  under  discussion. 
Having  finished  his  harangue,  he  proceeded  to 
compliment  the  disputants  individually  on  the 
manner  in  which  each  had  acquitted  himself  in 
the  contest.  These  laudatory  remarks,  which  were 
intended  to  bo  exceedingly  witty,  were  mixed  up 
with  a  series  of  puns  on  the  names  of  the  profes- 
•  Colderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  245,  216. 
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sors  j  with  which,  however  thej  might  be  regarded 
by  the  learned  individuals  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  he  was  himself  so  much  delighted  that 
he  ordered  them  to  be  rendered  both  into  Latin 
and  English  verse.  He  further  testified  his  respect 
for  the  professors  by  announcing  himself  as  patron 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh :  he  gave  it  the  desig- 
nation of  King  James's  College,  and  ordered  his 
name  to  be  placed  over  the  gates.* 

The  principal  object  of  the  king's  visit  to  Scot- 
land seems  to  havo  been  to  complete  the  work  which 
he  had  begun,  of  enforcing  uniformity  in  religious 
worship.  He  had  already  succeeded  in  overturning 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  but 
the  mode  of  worship  remained  the  same.  This  he 
now  desired  to  abolish,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  entire  ritual  of  the  English  Church.  An 
attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  effect  this 
object,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops,  it  was 
not  persisted  in ;  and  James  now  hoped  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  his  long-cherished  purpose,  by  pro- 
curing the  passing  of  an  act  which  should  invest 
him  and  his  council  with  nearly  absolute  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  17th  of  June,  when 
Meeting  of     James  received  a  check  which  he 
parliament.     little  anticipated  from  a  body  that- 
had  been  most  obsequious  during  his  absence.  The 
nobles,  indeed,  cared  little  about  the  innovations  he 
was  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  Church  ;  but 
the  great  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  the  prelates, 
had  begun  to  excite  their  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  order.   They  beheld  with  jealousy  and 
apprehension,  the  advancement  of  a  body  of  men 
from  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  to  an  equality 
of  rank  with  themselves;  repined  at  the  favours 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  king ;  and,  above  all,  they 
began  to  entertain  suspicions  that  some  design  wus 
in  contemplation  of  still  further  extending  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Church,  by  revoking 
the  grants  of  church-lands,  by  which  many  of  the 
nobility  had  been  enriched  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.   After  a  short  sermon  by  the  Bishop 
of  St  Andrew's,  and  a  speech  from  the  king,  in 
which  he  expatiated  on  the  great  desire  he  had 
felt  to  revisit  Scotland,  that  he  might  "  see  the 
Kirk  settled,  and  tho  country  reduced  to  good 
order,"  f  the  parliament  proceeded  to  tho  election 
of  the  lords  of  the  articles.    Here  the  barons  made 
Opposition  of   their  first  stand  for  the  mainten- 
th«  noble*  to    ance  of  their  independence,  and 
the  king.      ^  8CC11rity  0f  t)jeir  e8tates  from 

revocation.  They  rejected  nearly  all  the  candidates 
recommended  by  the  king,  and  chose,  in  their 
•tead,  men  who  were  known  to  be  less  subservient 
to  the  court;  and  although  it  had  hitherto  been 
customary  to  conjoin  the  officers  of  state  with  tho 
lords  of  the  articles,  their  admission  was  now  so 
violently  opposed,  and  the  contest  rose  so  high, 
that  the  nobles  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing, 
and  the  king  purposed  to  dissolve  tho  parlia- 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  tii.  p.  272.        f  P-  200. 


ment.  *  At  length  a  compromise  was  mode  by  the 
admission  of  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
master  of  the  mils ;  and  the  meeting  broke  up  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  amid  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  parties,  and  in  such  confusion  that  the  king 
and  Estates,  regardless  of  "the  order  of  their  going," 
and  without  being  preceded,  as  was  customary,  by 
the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre,  huddled  down  to 
the  palace,  some  in  carriages  and  arrayed  in 
their  robes,  and  others  walking  on  foot.f 

The  lords  of  tho  articles,  though  mostly  chosen 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  were  to 
the  last  degree  obsequious  to  his  will  in  matters 
about  which  they  felt  personally  little  concern. 
Accordingly,  they  secretly  prepared  an  act,  declar- 
ing "  that  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whatever  should 
bo  determined  by  tho  king,  with  Art  prepared  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  a  the  lords  of 
competent  number  of  the  clergy,  tLc  arllcU'*- 
should  receive  the  operation  and  tho  force  of  law." 
It  was  cosy  to  see  that,  as  tho  choico  and  the 
number  of  the  clergy  to  be  consulted  was  thus  left 
entirely  to  tho  king's  own  discretion,  this  act 
would  naturally  invest  him  with  tho  sole  and 
absoluto  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  It 
was  nevertheless,  passed  by  tho  Estates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  intelligence  of  this  design  having  pre- 
viously reached  those  ministers  of  the  Church  who 
were  still  attached  to  presbytcrianism,  they  pre- 
pared a  protestation  against  it,  in  which  they 
appealed  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  Protestation  of 
established  by  various  acts  of  par-  tllu  cltrgy. 
liament;  to  the  reiterated  promises  of  the  king  to 
make  no  innovation ;  and  particularly  those  con- 
tained in  his  letter,  written  but  a  few  weekB 
before,  and  publicly  read  by  his  command  from  all 
the  pulpits  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  srotest 
was  presented  to  parliament  at  the  momenf  when 
the  act  was  about  to  become  law  by  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre.  It  was  impossible  for  James  to  pro- 
ceed without  convicting  himself  of  repeated  and 
deliberate  falsehood.  To  avoid,  however,  the  humi- 
liation of  yielding  to  remonstrance,  ho  ordered  the 
act  to  be  withdrawn,  declaring  it  to  be  superfluous, 
as  by  his  royal  prerogative  he  already  possessed 
greater  power  than  the  act  was  meant  to  confer; 
and  he  considered  it  "  very  prejudicial  to  his  pre- 
rogative and  power  to  be  bound  to  take  advice."  j 
By  another  article,  however,  a  further  step  was 
made  towards  uniformity,  by  establishing  chapters 
for  the  different  sees,  and  prescribing  the  mode  of 
electing  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  sovereign.§ 
The  promoters  of  the  protest,  including  Caldcrwood, 
the  historian  of  the  Church,  whom  wo  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  quote,  were  prosecuted  on 
the  charge  of  presenting  "  a  seditious  remonstrance," 
and  punished  with  vindictive  severity.  || 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  James  began  to  think 
of  terminating  a  visit  which  had  disappointed  and 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  2-30. 
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disgusted  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  was  far 

Tho  kind's     from  proving  satisfactory  to  him- 

return  to  nclf.  As  ho  had  made  his  entrance 
England.       by  th{J  ^  %[do  q(  ^  he 

resolved  to  make  his  exit  by  the  west.  Leav- 
ing Stirling,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
remained  two  days.  Thence  he  advanced  to 
Paisley,  and  afterwards  visited  Hamilton,  San- 
quhar Castle,  Drumlanrig,  and  Dumfries.  Here 
the  townspeople  testified  their  loynlty  by  enter- 
taining him  at  a  public  banquet,  and  after  an 
affecting  farewell  sermon  by  the  Bishop  ot  Gallo- 
way, he  recrossed  the  Borders,  and  on  the  same 
day  (the  5th  of  August)  reached  Carlisle.  During 
his  stay  here,  intelligence  was  brought  to  him 
that  John  Brown,  admiral  depute  under  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  having  sailed  in  one  of  the  king's  ships 
to  collect  the  duties  on  fish,  payable  by  the 
Hollanders  who  fished  in  the  north  seas,  had  been 
enticed  on  board  a  Dutch  fishing  vessel,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  having  produced  the  king's  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  had  been  made 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Holland.  Indignant  at 
this  insult,  James  sent  orders  to  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  and  other  towns  on  tho  eastern  coasts, 
to  arrest  all  Dutch  vessels  found  in  the  British 
seas,  and  commit  their  captains  to  prison.  Similar 
orders  were  transmitted  to  London ;  and  the  English 
ambassador  in  Holland  was  directed  to  make  com- 
plaint of  this  outrage  to  the  Estates,  and  to  demand 
i hat  tho  offenders  should  be  delivered  up  for 
punishment.  This  nffair,  however,  which  at  first 
sissumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  seems  to  have  ter- 
minated by  the  return  of  Brown  shortly  afterwards, 
who  reported  that  he  had  simply  been  set  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  had  been  suffered  to 
rcmaim  unnoticed  and  to  depart  unmolested.* 
About  the  middle  of  November,  great  alarm  was 
.ApjK-nrance  of  excited  throughout  the  whole  island 

.1  comet.  by  tho  sudden  appearance  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  sky  of  a  prodigious  comet, 
with  a  tail  extending  towards  the  north-west  for 
forty-fi  vc  degrees  across  tho  heavens.  This  natural 
phenomenon  was  universally  regarded  as  tho  har- 
binger of  some  impending  national  calamity. 
Science  has  now  stripped  these  occasional  visitants 
of  the  terrors  in  which  superstition  was  wont  to 
array  them ;  but  their  connection  with  coming 
events  of  a  disastrous  kind  was  then  an  article  of 
tubular  belief,  from  which  oven  cultivated  minds 
were  not  exempu  Th.s  coraot,  remarks  a  grave 
historian  of  the  time,  "  by  appearance  portended 
the  wars  of  Germany,  which  began  not  long  after, 
and  continucth  yet  to  this  hour."f  Others  be- 
lieved that  it  foretokened  the  death  of  tho  queen, 
an  event  which  occurred  on  the  3rd  of  March  fol- 
lowing, t  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her 

Death  of      majestr  had  been  for  more  than 
Queen  Amie.    a  year  jn  a  declining  6tato  of 
health,  but  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  hours 
of  her  dissolution  that  she  would  believe  her 


life  to  bo  in  danger.  She  had  accordingly  made 
no  arrangements  for  tho  disposal  of  her  pro- 
perty, which  she  now  bequeathed  verbally  to  her 
brother,  the  King  of  Denmark.  It  consulted 
chiefly  of  jewels,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  was  said  to  amount  in  value  to  about  one 
million  pounds  sterling.'  At  tho  time  of  the 
queen's  demise,  the  king  was  confined  by  indispo- 
sition at  Newmarket ;  but  when  he  and  his  council 
were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
disposed  of  her  valuable  effects,  the  vessel  destined 
for  their  conveyance  was  interdicted  from  sailing.f 
Her  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  13th  of  May,  with  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. |  The  death  of  his  consort  docs  not  appear 
to  havo  made  any  deep  or  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  king.  In  less  than  three  months, 
having  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  laid  aside  his 
mourning,  nnd  we  find  him  making  a  public  entry 
into  London,  arrayed  in  a  suite  of  blue  satin,  with 
a  white  feather  in  his  hat,  and  riding  on  a 
gaily  caparisoned  in  the  same  colours. 

At  this  time  the  states  of  Bohemia  rose  in 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  re-  Revolt  of  the 
ligion,  and  finally  revolted  from  Bohemian*, 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  a  powerful  combination 
of  Roman  Catholic  princes  having  been  formed 
against  them,  they  sought  to  strengthen,  their  po- 
sition by  inviting  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
son-in-law  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  become 
their  sovereign.  Relying  on  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  his  uncle 
Maurice,  then  the  ruler  of  Holland,  he  at  once 
accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  with  the  forces 
at  his  disposal  to  vindicate  his  claim.  James, 
however,  contrary  to  the  earnest  wish  of  his 
English  subjects,  refused  to  render  him  the  least 
assistance.  He  considered  tho  Bohemians  as  rebels 
against  their  lawful  prince,  whoso  authority, 
founded  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  divine  right, 
he  regarded  as  inviolable  and  sacred.  Frederick, 
who  was  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  by  putting  him- 
self at  their  head  had  become  involved  in  the  same 
guilt.  About  two  thousand  English  volunteers, 
however,  were  permitted  to  join  him,  but  the  result 

was  disastrous.   By  the  unfortu-      _  , 

.<    ,     i     ,  ,,  Battle  of 

nate  issue  of  the  bottle  of  Prague,  pra&uc. 

Frederick  not  only  lost  the  crown     Raters  of  iho 
of  Bohemia,  but  his  own  hcredi-  ■Elcc^p>ala* 
tary  dominions  on  the  Rhine,  and 
he  and  his  house  were  reduced  to  ruin  aud 
driven  into  exile. 

Influenced  probably  as  much  by  the  and 
reproach  of  his  subjects  as  by  affection  for  his  only 
daughter.  James  at  length  made  an  effort  by  nego- 
tiation to  effect  tho  restoration  of  Frederick  to  his 

1  dominions.  With  this  view  he  lavished  such  on 
amount  of  treasure  on  embassies  to  different  courts, 
that  even  war  itself,  while  it  would  probably  have 
been  more  efficacious  as  welt  as  more  acceptable  ta 

,  tho  majority  of  the  nation,  would  scarcely  have 


«  Johnson,  p.  !i8i. 

f  CaUa  wood,  vol.  vii.  p.  .139. 


;  I'/i.l.,  p.  3il. 


*  Cr.lderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  351. 

♦  lbi«l. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  379. 
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been  more  expensive.  The  exhausted  state  of  his 
finances  at  length  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  relief  to  the  English  parliament,  but 
the  supply  which  they  voted  to  him,  though  liberal, 
was  not  sufficient  for  his  reckless  extravagance. 
In  this  exigency  ho  had  rccourso  to  Scotland  for 
assistance  by  soliciting  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  nobility,  tho  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  tho 
Collcgo  of  Justice ;  but  the  characteristic  caution 
of  the  Scots  becamo  alarmed  lest  such  grants 
should  form  a  precedent,  and  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  vile  system  of  "benevolences,"  from 
which  their  country  had  been  hitherto  happily 
exempt,  and  the  request  was  firmly  though  re- 
spectfully declined,  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country.*  As  a  last 
resource,  he  was  recommended  to  summon  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  parliament — a  step  to  which  he 
was  extremely  averse,  as  ho  had  found  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  on  a  late  occasion  so  unmanage- 
able. All  other  projects,  however,  for  raising 
money  having  failed,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  that  expedient,  and  dispatched 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  as  his  representative, 
with  commission  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Edinburgh. 

Hamilton  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  18th,  and 
Metting  of     parliament  met  on  tho  25th  of 

parliament.  Julj.  After  a  short  prayer,  tho 
reading  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  an  address 
bv  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  recommending 
[he  tax  about  to  be  proposed,  Hamilton,  as  royal 
commissioner,  opened  tho  proceedings  in  a  speech 
of  great  length,  in  which,  after  many  unmerited 
panegyrics  on  the  king,  he  represented  his  majesty's 
present  pecuniary  necessities  as  arising  entirely 
from  his  constant  disbursements  for  tho  support  of 
his  son-in-law,  until,  by  means  of  negotiation,  that 
unfortunate  princo  should  be  restored  to  his  here- 
ditary dominions;  "from  his  continual  sending 
ambassadors  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  to 
travel  for  peace  among  Christian  princes  ;  and  his 
extraordinary  aids  given  to  the  German  princes,  to 
retain  them  within  the  band  of  friendship  and 
alliance."  f  He  affirmed  that  the  king,  in  giving 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
had  been  influenced  solely  by  his  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  had  refused  most  tempting  offers  from 
some  of  tho  most  powerful  Catholic  princes  in 
Europe ;  and  he  added  "  that  his  majesty  sustained 
and  suffered  more  for  tho  persecutions  and  afflic- 
tions of  tho  Protestants,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  Reformed  Kirks,  than  did  all  tho  princes  of  the 
world  besides."  \  He  therefore  urged  them  to  be 
liberal  in  their  contributions ;  assured  them,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  that  in  that  case  ho  would  not 
trouble  them  again  with  any  similar  demand ;  and 
insinuated  for  their  encouragement  "  that  ho  had 
a  warrant  to  give  way  to  a  good  advice,  whereby 
money  might  abound  in  the  country  after  the 
taxation."  §    A  subsidy  of  about  four  hundred 

*  C  Oder  wood,  rol.  vii.  p.  452. 
I  IMa. 


t  Ibid.,  P.  489. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  49y. 


thousand  pounds  Scots — equal  to  about  thirty 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling— was  granted,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  raised 
met  with  strenuous  opposition.  This  was  by  a  land- 
tax,  and  an  impost  of  five  per  cent,  ou  annual 
income.  The  former  was  agreed  to  without  much 
discussion,  but  tho  latter  was  warmly  resisted  by  the 
lesser  barons,  and  particularly  by  tho  burgesses,  who 
considered  that  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  tho  tax 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  many  persons  engaged 
in  business,  by  leading  to  disclosures  which  might 
injur©  their  credit  and  occasion  their  ruin.  Muny 
of  tho  noblemen  and  barons  were  no  less  adverse  to 
this  part  of  the  scheme;  and  the  commissioner, 
alarmed  by  apprehensions  of  its  failure,  had  tho 
presumption  arbitrarily  to  prohibit  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  undoubted  right  of  assembling 
together  to  consult  on  tho  measures  submitted  to 
parliament  before  giving  their  votes;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  he  treacherously  laboured,  through  tho 
intervention  of  pretended  friends,  to  sow  discord 
among  them,  and  prevent  them  from  acting  in 
combination.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  land-tax,  an  impost  of  "  the  twentieth 
penny,"  or  five  per  cent.,  should  be  levied  on  interest 
—a  mode  of  taxation  which  showed  how  little  the 
principles  of  political  economy  were  then  under- 
stood. To  avoid  exposing  the  poverty  of  the 
country  to  tho  English— among  whom  it  was  n 
favourite  topic  of  reproach — tho  precise  amount  of 
the  grant  was  artfully  kept  out  of  view;  and  poor 
indeed  must  Scotland  have  been  at  this  time,  sinco 
it  was  found  necessary  to  spread  the  collection  of  u 
sum  so  comparatively  small  over  no  less  a  period 
tli an  three  years.* 

In  this  parliament  the  "  Articles  of  Perth,"  by 
which  tho  English  mode  of  wor-  Articles  of 
ship  was  imposed  upon  tho  Scot-  Perth  con- 
tish  Church,  were,  after  a  most  ^JjJjJJj 
determined  opposition,  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-sevon,  on  assurance  being 
given  by  the  commissioner  that  no  farther  innova- 
tions would  be  proposed  by  the  king.  An  important 
change  was  also  introduced  into  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  lords  of  the  articles.  Hitherto  the  temporal 
lords  had  nominated  eight  of  the  spiritual,  and  tho 
spiritual  eight  of  the  temporal;  while  the  commons, 
from  their  own  order,  had  chosen  eight  commis- 
sioners for  tho  shires  and  an  equal  number  for 
the  burghs.  On  this  occasion  the  commissioner 
artfully  managed  virtually  to  throw  tho  whole 
election  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  a  manoeuvre 
so  dextrous  that  it  seems  at  first  to  have  escaped 
observation.  Tho  election,  by  Hamilton's  order, 
commenced  with  tho  bishops,  who  nominated  the 
temporal  peers ;  the«e,  in  turn,  nominated  eight  of 
the  bishops;  and  the  sixteen  thus  elected  chose  tho 
representatives  for  the  shires  and  burghs.  By  this 
device,  as  base  as  it  was  subtle,  tho  choice,  with 
one  exception,!  was  confined  to  individuals  who 
"  by  a  private  roll,"  had  been  previously  selsotcd  for 

•  Spottiswood,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
t  iir  John  Hamilton  of  lWtoti. 
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their  known  subserviency  to  tho  court.  •  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  populaco  with  the  passing  of 
the  five  Articles  was  significantly  manifested,  on 
the  lust  day  of  the  parliament,  by  their  sullenly 
remaining  within  doors  during  the  procession  of 
the  Estates  from  tho  palaco  to  the  Tolbooth,  and 
allowing  it  to  pass  through  streets  nearly  deserted. 
A  natural  phenomenon,  which  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  was  regarded  by  many  of  the 
zealous  Presbyterians  as  an  evident  token  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  against  the  parliament  that  had 
so  presumptuously  interfered  with  their  spiritual 
privileges.  At  tho  moment  when  the  commis- 
sioner, rising  from  his  throne,  was  about  to  confirm 
tho  Articles  by  the  touch  of  tho  sceptre,  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  suddenly  burst  over  the  place ;  three 
appalling  flashes  of  lightning,  each  attended  with 
a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder,  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession;  the  house  became  involved 
in  darkness,  rendered  more  perceptible  and  solemn 
by  the  fitful  illumination  of  the  electric  fire ;  tor- 
rents of  rain  fell  together  with  hailstones  of  enor- 
mous size;  the  gutters  were  swollen  into  rivulets; 
and,  after  a  confinement  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  parliament  broke  up  in  confusion,  and,  with- 
out the  customary  "riding  in  state"  or  the  form- 
ality of  carrying  the  regalia,  the  members  hurried 
home,  some  in  coaches  and  others  on  foot,  with 
most  undignified  precipitation.  This  day  (tho  4th 
of  August,  1621)  was  long  commemorated  in  po- 
pular tradition  under  the  name  of  "the  black 
Saturday."  f 

Tho  remainder  of  James's  reign  was  disgraced 
by  a  series  of  harassing  persecutions  directed  at 
first  against  the  recusant  ministers,  and  after- 
wards against  private  individuals.  Armed  with 
tho  authority  of  the  law,  and  stimulated  in  their 
cruel  career  by  tho  despotic  intolerance  of  the 
king.t  the  bishops  were  guilty  of  atrocities  by 
which  Protestantism  itself  was  deeply  dishonoured, 
and  which  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  tho  page 
of  Scottish  history.  Nor  were  these  the  only  cala- 
mities by  which  tho  nation  was  afflicted  at  this 

Sufli'rinpi  of  gl°oiny  period.  The  harvest  was 
the  people     late  and  deficient,  and  the  price  of 

throof  w'rcity  food  rM0  in  conse<lucnce  80  hiSh. 

as  to  subject  the  great  mass  of  the 

people  to  unprecedented  privations.  "  There  was 
never  seen,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  in  this 
country,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  inequality  of  prices 
of  victuals;  never  greater  fear  of  famine,  nor 
scarcity  of  seed  to  sow  tho  ground.  Every  man  was 
careful  to  ease  himself  of  such  persons  as  he  might 
spare,  and  to  live  as  retiredly  as  possibly  he  might. 
Pitiful  was  the  lamentation  not  only  of  vnging 
beggars,  but  also  of  honest  persons."  §  Through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  autumn,  but  particularly  in 
tho  month  of  October,  rain  fell  so  copiously  and 

•  Ilailes'  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  W. 
+  C'lilderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  505. 

X  "  Tho  sword,"  said  James,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops, 
"  in  now  put  int<>  vour  hands :  go  oa  therefore  to  u*o  it ; 
und  l.'t  it  runt  no  fnnger." 

$  C'aldcnvood,  vol.  vii.  p.  611. 


continuously  that  brooks  and  rivers,  overflowing 
their  banks,  carried  away  houses,  Great  floods  in 
bridges,  men,  women,  children,  Scotland, 
corn,  and  cattle,  and  in  many  places  laid  the 
country  entirely  under  water.  The  rivers  Tay  and 
Almond  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  streets  of 
Perth  were  completely  submerged ;  much  property 
contained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  wu 
destroyed;  a  stately  bridge  across  the  Tay  vai 
broken  down  by  the  flood ;  and  for  five  or  six 
days  tho  inhabitants  were  confined  to  their  house*, 
or  only  communicated  with  each  other  by  means  of 
boats.  •  A  new  stone  bridgo  recently  erected 
across  the  Tweed,  at  Berwick,  was  swept  away 
by  the  weight  and  impetuosity  of  the  waters  on  the 
very  day  when  it  was  to  have  been  publicly  opened 
by  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  town,  by  the 
insertion  of  the  key-stone  inscribed  with  the  motto 
sent  down  by  his  majesty,  "  Hoc  unb  pontt  duo 
regna  conjunxi;  Deus  diu  conjuncta  wrrW."f 

Notwithstanding  James's  recent  boast,  that  from 
his  attachment  to  Protestantism  he  had  rejected 
the  offers  of  many  powerful  Roman  Catholic  princes 
who  had  solicited  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  he 
was  now  eagerly  courting  an  alliance  with  a  prin- 
cess of  Spain  for  his  only  son,  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  British  crown.  Among  his  Pro-  Unwonted  tole- 
testant  subjects  in  both  divisions  ration  shown 
of  the  kingdom,  but  more  particu-  ^jjjjjjj™ 
larly  in  Scotland,  this  proposal  ex- 
cited universal  alarm,  which  was  greatly  increased 
by  his  directing  all  priests  and  others  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  their  attachment  to  popery  to  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  In  obedience  to  his 
command,  the  lord  keeper,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  judges,  informed  them  that  it  was  his  majesty'i 
pleasure  they  should  "  make  no  nicencss  or  difficulty 
in  extending  his  princely  favour  to  all  such  papists 
as  they  should  find  imprisoned  in  the  jails  of  their 
circuits  for  any  recusancy  whatsoever,  or  for  having 
or  dispersing  popish  books,  or  hearing  mass,  or 
for  any  misdemeanour  which  concerned  religion 
only,  and  no  matter  of  State."  The  motives  which 
induced  tho  relentless  persecutor  of  tho  Noncon- 
formists to  overstretch  the  royal  prerogative  at  this 
juncture,  in  favour  of  tho  Roman  Catholics,  arc 
too  obvious  to  require  to  bo  stated ;  but,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  nation,  the  detested  match,  which 
all  this  apparent  toleration  was  intended  to  faci- 
litate, was,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  finally 
broken  off ;  the  differences  between  the  creeds 
professed  by  tho  two  parties,  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  tho  pope,  having  pre- 
sented insurmountable  barriers  to  its  completion. 

James,  however,  who  was  fully  sensible  that  1»» 
change  of  policy  towards  the  papists  had  laid  him 
open  to  gravo  suspicions,  had  the  effrontery  to 
attribute  his  conduct  to  his  zeal  for  the  protection 
of  his  Protestant  brethren  in  foreign  countries. 
He  pretended  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  negolis- 

•  Cnklerwood,  rol.  vii.  p.  513. 

f  Ibid.  "Bv  this  one  bridge  have  I  united  two  kmr 
dome;  may  God  long  keep  theui  united." 
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tion  with  the  King  of  Franco,  for  securing  to  the 
Protectant*  in  that  country  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  with  the  King  of  Spain  fur 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  Palatinate ; 
and  that,  in  order  more  readily  and  effectually  to 
secure  these  desirable  objects,  ho  had  thought 
proper  to  show  the  example  of  granting  a  limited 
degree  of  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics  within 
his  own  dominions.  These  plausible  pretexts  de- 
ceived nobody.  On  the  contrary,  their  utter  dis- 
ingenuousness  disgusted  and  irritated  tho  public 
mind,  until  at  length  the  popular  discontent  mani- 
fested itself  in  murmurs  sufficiently  loud  to  dis- 
composo  the  jealous  and  overbearing  temper  of  the 
king,  to  whom  even  complaint  seemed  an  attack 
on  his  dearly  cherished  prerogative.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland, 
haughtily  commanding  them  to  apprehend  all  per- 
sons who  had  the  presumption  to  canvass  his  acts 
or  impugn  his  motives,  and  to  yisit  them  with  the 
severest  punishment. 

Meantime  the  bishops  continued  to  employ,  with 
such  indefatigable  diligence  and  unsparing  seve- 
rity, the  sword  which  had  been  put  into  their 
hands,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  rejected 
their  ministrations ;  and  many  began  to  assemble 
in  private  houses,  where  they  enjoyed  tho  instruc- 
tions of  their  pastors,  who,  on  account  of  noncon- 
formity, had  been  deprived  of  their  livings  and 
driven  from  their  charges.  These  proceedings 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  and  called  forth 
a  fresh  outburst  of  royal  wrath.   James  forthwith 

issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 

1'roclamation  »   , ,  •       r       l  • 

against  re-  holding  of  such  private  meet- 

Urk.u*  meet-    ings,  and  certifying  "  that  if  any 

in™  in  private  hereafter  shall  be  duly  verified  to  do 
houses.  ... 

in  the  contrary,  in  any  of  the  pre- 
mises, they  shall  be  esteemed  and  reported  seditious, 
turbulent,  and  rebellious  persons,  contemners  of  our 
authority,  disobedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom,  and  punished  in  their  persons  and 
goods  with  all  extremity,  in  example  of  others."  • 
This  was  followed  by  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  for  their  remissness  in  punish- 
ing such  as  refused  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tho 
Church,  and  a  peremptory  command  to  all  the 
inhabitants  who  were  of  age  to  attend  the  com- 
munion, and  to  receive  it  after  the  prescribed  mode 
in  a  kneeling  posture.  This  mandate  was  enforced 
by  the  threat  that,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
the  courts  of  law  would  be  removed  from  the 
capital.  This  menace,  however,  failed  to  produce 
its  intended  effect,  many  of  the  principal  citizens 
openly  declaring  that  they  would  prefer  seeing  the 
city  reduced  to  ashes ;  t  and  tho  attempt,  which  was 
no  doubt  made  first  on  the  capital  from  a  persuasion 
that,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  yield,  the  example 
would  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  was 
frustrated  by  tho  breaking  out  of  the  plague, 
which  induced  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
remove  from  the  city.  \ 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  fill— <513. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  621,  623,  627,  628.  J  Ibid. 


Even  at  this  early  period,  the  press,  that  great 

adversary  of  arbitrary  power,  be-    rnxlumati  n 

gan  to  give  James  serious  uncasi-     a  pinna  tin* 

ncss.    To  have  silenced  it  within  Jt>tr7i,ll"<"'  •>/ 
k:  i     •  •  ,  b>nks  |,nnt.d 

his  own  dominions  would  have      in  i,,rt 

been  no  difficult  task,  but  works  countius. 
printed  in  foreign  parts,  particularly  in  the  Low 
Countries,  found  their  way  into  the  kingdom; 
and  by  means  of  these  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  in- 
quiry was  fostered,  and  opinions  were  propa- 
gated, which  he  vainly  laboured  to  eradicate.  In 
these  circumstances,  James  resorted  to  the  coarse 
expedient  still  practised  by  despotic  governments 
engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  forging  fetters  for 
the  human  mind.  He  issued  a  proclamation  set- 
ting forth  "that  there  were  sundry  seditious 
persons  who  had  written  certain  pamphlets  and 
books  tending  to  treason  and  sedition  against  tho 
king,  which  were  printed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  were  to  be  brought  in  Scotland  ;  and,  therefore, 
all  magistrates  of  seaports,  customers,  searchers, 
and  other  officers,  to  suffer  no  ships  coming  forth 
of  the  Low  Countries  to  come  within  harbours,  nor 
any  merchant  or  passengers  to  coine  on  land,  till 
first  the  ships  were  searched  for  tlic^o  seditious 
writs,  pamphlets,  and  hooks  ;  and  that  the  same 
be  presented  to  the  lords,  to  be  sighted  by  such  as 
were  appointed  to  that  effect."  The  titles  of  tho 
proscribed  books  were  not  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
clamation,* and  the  selection  being  thus  left  to  tho 
discretion  of  the  officials,  their  ungracious  functions 
would  bo  exercised  with  more  or  less  discrimina- 
tion and  rigour,  according  to  their  individual 
opinions  and  feelings,  or  their  readiness  to  sig- 
naliso  themselves  as  the  zealous  instruments  of  a 
tyrant's  will.  The  publications  chiefly  aimed  at 
were  probably  Buch  as  related  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  as  many  of  the  persecuted  ministers  who 
had  sought  an  asylum  on  the  Continent  still 
laboured  to  maintain  a  communication  with  their 
brethren  at  home,  and  to  encourage  them  in  tho 
midst  of  their  trials.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  day  or 
two  before  tho  search  commenced  several  works 
of  this  kind  had  been  imported  and  disseminated.! 

Rut  James's  reign,  which  had  thus  become  a 
curse  to  his  country,  and,  as  a  just  retribution,  a 
source  of  continual  disquietude  to  himself,  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  In  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  was  deprived  by  death  of  his  cousin  and 
confidential  councillor,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
for  whom  he  had  all  his  lifo  cherished  a  sincere 
affection,  and  whose  loss  he  now  mourned  with  pro- 
portionate sorrow.  A  rumour  prevailed  at  the  time 
that  Hamilton  had  been  poisoned,  either  directly  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  at  the  instigation  of 
that  nobleman,  \  who,  like  most  of  the  unworthy 
favourites  whom  James  at  different  periods  of  life 
had  adopted,  was  capable  of  any  atrocity.  Ho 
was,  however,  never  judicially  accused  of  tho 
crime,  and  the  evidence  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  contemporary  historians  is  too  slender  to 


•  Ciildenvood,  vol.  vii.  p.  620. 
t  Ibid. 


J  Ibid.,  p.  630. 
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warrant  so  grave  an  imputation.  James,  though 
by  no  means  an  aged  man,  hud  been  from  his  birth 
of  a  fragile  constitution,  and,  probably  beginning 
now  to  experience  some  symptoms  of  decay,  he  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the 
deatli  of  Hamilton,  "  If  tho  branches  be  thus  cut 
down,  tho  stock  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
long."  •  The  indulgence  of  such  melancholy  fore- 
hodings  may,  indeed,  have  precipitated  the  final 
event,  but  for  some  months  previously  his  health 
had  been  perceptibly  declining;  and  a  day  or  two 
after  the  demise  of  his  relative,  ho  was  seized  with 
a  tertian  ague,  which,  though  to  a  robust  consti- 
tution not  generally  a  fatal  disease,  seems  to  have 
been  an  overmatch  for  his  feeble  frame,  rendered 
probably  a  more  easy  prey  to  disease  by  his  indul- 
gence, during  tho  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  tho 
luxuries  of  the  table,  and  particularly  in  copious 
potations  of  spiced  wines,  to  which  ho  was  immo- 
derately addicted.  After  tho  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
his  disease  assumed  the  form  of  a  continued  and 
violent  fever,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his 
medical  attendants  ;  and  after  much  suffering, 
Death  of  during  which  ho  spoke  but  little, 
James,  he  expired  on  tho  23rd  of  March,  in 
filarch  23,  1C25.  tno  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  ago,  the 
fifty-seventh  of  his  reign  as  King  of  Scotland,  and 
tho  twenty-second  as  King  of  England.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  his  death  was  accelerated 

Buckingham  ^  I*"80"'  admin«terc<1  b7  the 
nccuned  of     Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  her 

pnie'wins  the  son,  tho  profligate  favourite  to 
whom  James  had  manifested  such 
a  blind  and  undeserved  partiality.  Circumstances, 
indeed,  had  occurred  sufficient  to  account  for,  if 
not  to  justify,  such  a  suspicion.  Buckingham  and 
his  mother,  who  were  in  attendance  on  tho  king 
during  his  sickness,  took  upon  them,  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  physicians  and  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  to  minglo  a  white 
powder  with  tho  king's  drink,  and  to  apply  a 
plaistcr  to  his  heart  and  breast.  Whatever  might 
bo  the  nature  of  these  pretended  remedies,  it  is 
certain  that  James,  immediately  after  their  admi- 
nistration, was  seized  with  the  most  violent  symp- 
toms, and  from  that  hour  ho  never  rallied.  Dr. 
Egelsham,  who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  phy- 
sicians for  a  period  of  ten  years,  having  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  king  retired  to  Flanders,  wrote 
nnd  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  ho  expressly 
accuses  Buckingham  of  having  poisoned,  not  only 
the  king,  but  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  various 
others  of  the  nobility.  Tho  details  given  by  Egel- 
sham aro  remarkably  circumstantial,  and  he  offers 
to  prove  his  accusations  to  tho  satisfaction  of 
James's  son  and  successor,  as  well  as  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Tho  publication  is  entitled  "  The  Forerunner 
of  Revenge  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  the 
poisoning  of  tho  Most  Potent  King  James,  of 
Happy  Memory,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Lord  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the 
nobility;  discovered  by  Mr.  Georgo  Egelsham,  one 
•  Spottiswood,  p.  «6. 


of  King  James  his  Physicians  for  his  Majesty's 
Person  above  the  space  of  Ten  Years."  The  work 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  being  in  the  form  of 
a  complaint  addressed  to  King  Charles,  and  the 
second  in  that  of  a  "  Petition,  or  humble  Suppli- 
cation to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Nobility, 
Knights,  and  Burgesses  of  both  the  Houses  of 
Parliament."  •  After  a  minute  and  revolting 
description  of  the  effects  of  the  alleged  poison  upon 
tho  king's  body,  both  before  and  after  death,  the 
petition  goes  on  to  say—"  Your  petitioner  needcth 
to  say  no  more  to  understanding  men.  Only  one 
thing  ho  beseecheth,  that,  taking  the  traitor— who 
ought  to  be  taken  without  any  fear  of  his  greatness 
— the  other  matters  be  examined,  the  accessories 
with  tho  guilty  punished."  f  The  great  power  of 
Buckingham,  and.  especially  his  habits  of  confi- 
dential intimacy  with  tho  now  king,  probably  pro- 
tected him  from  a  public  trial.  The  evidence  which 
has  reached  posterity  affords  at  least  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  historian  should  fail  to  record  it  out  of  any 
tenderness  to  his  memory. 

James's  personal  appearance  was  far  from  being 
prepossessing.  Ho  was  about  tho  pcr80Iini  ap. 
middle  stature,  and,  though  not  poaranco  and 
corpulent,  had  the  appearance  of  habit*  of 
being  so  from  the  peculiar  fashion  Jwnc8- 
of  his  doublet,  which,  as  a  security  against  assas- 
sination, was  quilted,  so  as  to  be  stiletto-proof.  His 
legs,  which  had  been  so  weak  in  infancy  that  he 
was  seven  years  of  ago  before  he  could  walk,  seeiu 
never  to  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  grace- 
fully to  support  his  body;  and  in  addition  to  this 
original  infirmity  he  was,  especially  in  tho  latter 
years  of  his  life,  afflicted  in  his  knees  and  feet  with 
a  species  of  gouty  affection  which  sometimes  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  motion.  At  the  best, 
his  gait  was  feeble,  awkward,  and  undignified. 
His  habits  were  slovenly  and  disgusting.  Ho  never 
washed  his  hands,  but  simply  wiped  the  points  of 
his  fingers  with  a  wet  napkin.  Nor  was  his  coun- 
tenance more  gainly  than  his  figure.  His  eyes, 
though  large,  had  little  expression  save  that  of  a 
suspicious  curiosity,  and  he  kept  continually  either 
rolling  them  about,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  half- 
concealed  object,  or  staring  out  of  countenance  any 
stranger  who  happened  to  be  in  his  presence.  He 
had  but  very  little  beard.  His  tongue  seemed  as 
if  too  large  for  his  mouth.  His  utterance  was  in 
consequence  thick  and  indistinct,  and  when  bo 
drank,  a  portion  of  tho  liquor  usually  escaped  back 
into  tho  cup  from  each  angle  of  his  mouth.  J  If 
this  picture  bo  correct,  James  certainly  inherited 
none  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  which  all  his- 
torians have  agreed  in  ascribing  to  both  his  parents. 

Except  in  a  very  few  particulars,  the  whole 
character,  habits,  and  dispositions   ...  . 

.   T  ,  r       ,         J I  is  character. 

of  James  may  be  pronounced  a 

moss  of  contradictions.   In  him  were  strangely 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  634,  635.       f  Ibid.,  p.  638. 

♦  Dalfour'a  MSB.,  quoted  by  Guthrie,  vol.  ix,  p.  1*2 
Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  384. 
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blended  apparently  opposite  and  incompatible  qua- 
lities. He  was  in  no  sense  of  tho  word  cither  a 
great  man  or  a  groat  monarch.  His  intellect, 
though  wisely  disciplined  by  the  sage  tutors  of  his 
youth, never  reached  mediocri  ty,  but  remained  essen- 
tially puerile  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Its  deficiencies, 
however,  wero  not  unfrcquently  supplied  by  a 
«]Kcies  of  low  cunning  in  which  he  excelled,  and 
which,  with  superficial  observers,  often  passed 
for  profound  political  sagacity.  Ho  was  naturally 
timid  and  irresolute,  yet,  on  various  critical  occa- 
sions he  spoke  and  acted  with  great  resolution  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  was  vain  and  conceited, 
and  cherished  most  overweening  notions  of  his 
kingly  dignity ;  yet  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
governed  by  the  most  contemptiblo  minions, 
whom  he  selected  as  favourites,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  undignified  familiarity.  Ho  could 
discourso  with  fluency  of  religious  and  moral 
obligations,  yet  ho  was  addicted  to  profane  swear- 
ing; and  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  both  on 
public  and  private  matters,  he  scrupled  not.  if 
it  served  his  purpose,  to  manifest  a  shameless 
disregard  of  truth  and  honesty.  His  constitutional 
indolence  disponed  him  to  be  lenient,  but  his 
leniency  was  gene-rally  reserved  for  great  offenders, 
who  had  endangered  his  own  safety  or  that  of 
i::c  State;  while  to  their  subordinate  agents,  or 
even  to  persons  whoso  only  offenco  consisted  in 


differing  from  him  in  opinion,  he  was  implacable 
and  vindictive  to  the  last  degree.  He  was  intensely 
selfish,  yet  always  in  poverty  through  his  senseless 
profusion  to  unworthy  favourites.  The  great  errors 
of  his  reign,  w  hich  during  his  later  years  proved  a 
curso  to  his  people,  may  be  traced  to  the  extra- 
vagant notions  he  entertained  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  These  notions,  imbibed 
in  early  life  from  the  unprincipled  sycophants  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  reached  a  fatnl  maturity 
at  tho  period  of  his  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
At  that  time,  tho  doctrine  distinguished  by  tho 
name  of"  Divine  right"  first  began  to  be  promul- 
gated, and  was  openly  defended  by  many  of  tho 
prelates,  who  sought  in  this  way  to  ingratiate 
themselves  into  the  royal  favour.  According  to 
this  doctrine  the  king,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  is 
accountable  for  his  actions  to  the  Supremo  Power 
alone ;  while,  as  regards  his  subjects,  ho  is  placed 
beyond  the  sphere,  not  only  of  their  control,  but  of 
their  nnimadversiou  :  nothing  is  left  to  them  but 
unreserved  and  unconditional  obedience— he  is 
.supreme  and  absolute  arbiter  in  all  mutters,  civil 
and  etchsinstieul.  These  extravagant  ideas  of 
the  regal  power  led  directly  to  that  train  of 
grievous  persecutions,  "  for  conscience'  sake,"  by 
which  Scotland  was  for  many  years  harassed  and 
convulsed,  and  which  only  terminated  with  the 
irretrievable  overthrow  of  the  bouse  of  Stewart. 
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CHAPTER  XLTII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
A.n.  16.S3-1603. 

AFTER  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  the  Church  en- 

■n  •••  t  .1  joyed  a  brief  period  of  coinpara- 
r*ntion  of  tho  "r.J  r    .  .  .    ,  , 

Chur.  h  after    t,ve  peace.  The  noblemen  who  had 

the  kin^  escaped  been  concerned  in  that  question- 

from^he^Uuth-  a^je   an(j  dangerous  proceeding 

were  for  the  most  part  favourable 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines;  and,  as  they  needed  all 
the  support  which  they  could  obtain  from  every 
quarter,  they  manifested  the  utmost  favour  to  the 
ministers  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  which  they 
posseted  over  the  people.*  But  a  great  change 
took  place  in  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
immediately  after  the  king  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  Ruthven  lords.  The  old  maxims  of  govern- 
ment not  only  recovered  their  former  sway,  but 
they  wore  applied  with  more  unbending  rigour 
than  before.  Arran  was  reinstated  at  the  helm  of 
affairs ;  and  the  king  and  his  favourito  were  de- 
termined to  tako  vengeance,  not  only  upon  the 
lords  connected  with  the  late  revolution,  but  also 
upon  the  Church,  for  the  countenanco  which  she 
had  shown  to  them.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to 
find  any  plausible  ground  for  proceeding  against 
the  Church  as  a  body  ;  for  the  General  Assembly 
had  declined  to  express  any  approbation  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Gowrie  and  his  associates, 
until  they  consulted  with  the  king  himself,  and 
received  from  him  tho  assurance  that  he  was 
pleased  with  tho  steps  which  these  noblemen  had 
taken. f  But  the  proceedings  and  words  of  in- 
dividuals were  narrowly  watched,  with  the  view 
of  finding  matter  of  accusation  against  some,  and 
of  bringing  them  to  trial,  and  inflicting  such 
punishment  upon  them  as  might  inrpiro  others 
with  fear.t 

John  Durio,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
Proceedings     ^&s  among  the  first  whose  con- 

again-t  Joltu  duct  incurred  tho  displeasure  of 
Durie-  tho  court.  He  had  publicly  de- 
nouueed  the  recent  proceedings  of  Arran,  and 
maintained  that  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  was  attended 
with  some  beneficial  effects.  For  this  offenco  bo 
was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  treated 
with  all  the  severity  due  to  a  criminal.  The  king 
asked  him  if  he  considered  it  a  beneficial  effect  that 
he  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  his 
kinsmen  and  servants  had  been  seized  and  sepa- 
rated from  him;  to  which  Durie  replied,  that 
it  was  not  effects  of  that  kind  to  which  he  had 
referred  at  all.  With  the  view  of  compelling 
him  to  retract  his  words,  the  threat  was  held  out 
to  him  that  his  life  should  be  exacted  as  the  price 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  284 ;  Aikman"s  Buchanan,  vol.  hi. 
p.  74. 


p.; 


t  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  679;  Tytler,  vol.  viii.  p.  179. 
;  Spottiawood,  p.  326;  M'Crie'a  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 


of  his  temerity,  and  that  his  head  should  be  affixed 
to  the  west  port  or  gale  of  the  city.  His  opinion 
was  asked,  as  well  as  that  of  Lawson,  with  regard 
to  some  new  act  which  had  just  been  passed  by 
the  privy  council,  when  they  both  replied,  that 
as  the  act  in  question  was  altogether  civil  in  iu 
complexion,  they,  as  ministers,  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  This  answer  immediately  gave  rise 
to  the  rumour  that  the  ministers  had  yielded  to 
the  court ;  but  John  Davidson  promptly  set  him- 
self  to  remove  this  impression  in  a  discourse  upon 
tho  character  of  Manasseh,  in  which  he  inveighed 
with  extreme  severity  against  the  king  and  his 
courtiers.  Yet  while  reproving  the  king's  offences, 
he  maintained  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  him;  "for  honey,"  said  he,  "U 
sweet,  and  yet  when  laid  to  a  sore  it  bitcth  vehe- 
mently." At  length,  although  Durie  seems  to  have 
made  somo  modified  retractation,  it  was  intimated 
to  him,  and  to  the  kirk  session  of  Edinburgh,  that 
it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  retire 
within  nine  days  beyond  the  Tay,and  confine  him- 
self to  the  town  of  Montrose.'  His  son-in-law, 
James  Melvil,  mentions  that  he  accompanied  him 
all  the  way  from  St.  Andrew's  to  Montrose.  While 
they  were  crossing  a  swollen  river,  Durie's  horse 
lay  down  under  him,  and  ho  would  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  flood,  if  his  son-in-law  had  not 
caught  him  by  the  neck  of  his  coat,  and  thui 
enabled  him  to  seize  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and 
to  wade  to  land.f  This  escape  was  viewed  by 
Melvil  as  a  favourable  omen,  and  he  employed  it 
for  the  encouragement  of  his  dejected  father-in-law, 
assuring  him  that  although  now  encompassed  with 
afflictions,  yet  tho  Lord  would,  in  hia  own  good 
time,  deliver  him  out  of  them  all. 

Proceedings  were  also  instituted  in  February 
against  Andrew  Melvil,  Prin-  Andrew  M*M1 
cipal  of  the  College  of  St  Andrew's,  charged  »ith 
who  was  charged  with  having  ut- 
tered treasonable  and  seditious  sentiments  on  a 
fast  day  during  the  month  of  January.  The  pro- 
fessors and  regents  of  the  university,  being  fully 
persuaded  of  his  innocence,  of  which  they  had 
ample  means  of  judging,  prepared  and  subscribed 
an  attestation,  in  which  they  declare  that  they  had 
been  "  continual  and  diligent  auditors  of  his  doc- 
trine," and  that  they  had  never  heard  anything 
from  his  lips,  either  on  the  recent  fast  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  which  did  not  tend  directly  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  establishment  of  his 
majesty's  crown.  He  had  always  been  ready, 
when  opportunities  presented  themselves,  to  pray 
with  fervour  that  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven 
might  descend  upon  the  king ;  and  to  exhort  all 
classes  of  subjects  to  render  obedience,  not  simply 
to  his  majesty,  hut  even  to  the  meanest  magistrate 
acting  under  his  authority.   A  similar  testimony 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  77;  Robertson,  rol.  ii- 
p.  37  ;  Calderwood.  vol.  iii.  pp.  762.  764;  Tytler,  vol.  nu. 
p.  181 ;  Bowes'  Letter  to  Walsujgham,  2!hh  Decent, 
UiH.i ;  Spottinwood,  p.  329. 
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was  borne  to  Melvil'g  loyalty  by  tbe  town-council 
of  St.  Audrcw'ii,  the  kirk  session,  and  tho  pres- 
bytery.* 

In  presence  of  tbe  king  and  bis  council,  Mel- 
vil  gave  an  account  of  tho  discourse-  which  he 
had  preached  on  the  fast  day,  and  which  had  been 
Ground  of  the  quite  distorted  by  his  enemies, 
charge  against  with  the  view  of  finding  matter 
Melnl.  Qf  accU8ation  against  him.  The 
subject  handled  by  him  was  the  address  of  Daniel 
to  Helshazzar,  in  which  the  prophet  first  reminds 
that  impious  monarch  of  the  marvellous  dealings 
of  God  with  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of 
tho  salutary  effects  which  they  had  produced 
upon  him ;  and  then  charges  him  with  having 
failed  to  profit  by  these  most  wonderful  and  instruc- 
tive occurrences,  though  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them  all.f  From  the  historical  incidents 
thus  brought  under  notice,  Melvil  had  deduced, 
with  a  logic  which  does  not  admit  of  question, 
the  general  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  min- 
isters to  apply  examples  of  God's  mercy  and  judg- 
ment belonging  to  other  ages,  to  the  kings,  and 
princes,  and  people  of  their  own  times;  and 
further,  be  had  argued  that  tho  more  nearly  the 
persons  so  dealt  with  are  related  to  us,  tho  example 
becomes  tho  more  applicable,  and  is  deserving  of 
the  greater  attention.  And  one  of  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made,  while  expounding  this  part  of 
the  subject,  was,  '•  that  if  now-a-days  a  minister 
should  rehearse  in  the  court  the  example  that  fell 
out  in  King  James  Ill.'s  days,  who  was  abused  by 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  he  should  be  said  to 
vaige|  from  his  text,  and  perhaps  he  might  bo 
accused  of  treason."  With  regard  to  the  report 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  king's  ears,  that 
he  had  said,  "  Our  Nebuchadnezzar— meaning  the 
king's  mother — was  twice  seven  years  banished, 
and  would  be  restored  again,"  he  utterly  denied 
that  any  such  words  had  proceeded  from  his  lips, 
or  that  any  such  application  of  the  text  had  even 
suggested  itself  to  his  own  mind.  With  equal 
solemnity  ho  denied  that  cither  in  that  sermon,  or 
in  any  other,  he  had  ever  uttered  the  idea  that 
his  majesty  had  been  unlawfully  promoted  to 
tho  throne.  On  the  contrary,  ho  reminded  the 
council  that  the  Church  had  all  along  been  noted 
for  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  with  which  she  main- 
tained tho  king's  authority;  and  ho  assured  his 
majesty  that,  with  regard  to  this  point,  he  bad 
always,  both  in  public  and  private,  maintained  the 
■ame  views,  as  all  with  whom  he  had  associated 
since  his  return  to  Scotland  could  testify.  He 
acknowledged,  however,  that  adverting  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  fact  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  having 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  statement  of  Daniel  that 
it  was  God  who  gnvo  him  the  kingdom,  ho  had 
grounded  upon  these  considerations  the  general 

•  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  I.  p.  286 ;  Calderwood, 
T<>1. »».  p.  6 ;  Spot ti«  w  ood,  p.  330. 
t  Daniel,  v.  \7-24. 
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doctrine  that,  whether  kings  are  raised  to  their 
thrones  by  election,  or  by  succession,  or  in  any 
other  way,  their  authority  is  derived  from  God, 
although,  in  tho  duy  of  their  prosperity,  they 
arc  too  much  disposed  to  forget  this  fact.  Illustra- 
tions of  such  forgetfulness  he  had  drawn  from  tho 
case  of  good  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture,  viz., 
David,  Solomon,  and  Jonah,  who  had  all  forgotten 
the  God  who  advanced  them,  and  had  all  been 
punished  in  the  course  of  Divino  Providence  for 
their  declension.  Still  he  had  not  made  any 
direct  application  of  this  principle  to  his  majesty, 
but  had  offered  up  prayer  to  tho  Most  High,  as 
was  his  custom  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  king, 
that  it  would  please  the  Lord,  of  his  mercy,  never 
to  suffer  him  to  forget  the  goodness  of  that  God 
who  had  raised  him  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
to  the  throne  of  his  country,  when  ho  was  but  a 
child  in  the  cradle,  his  mother  being  yet  alive,  and 
a  great  portion  of  tho  nobility  opposed  to  his 
advancement." 

These  explanations  and  statements  of  Melvil  did 
not  satisfy  tho  council,  but  they  Renins  0f  pm. 
adhered  to  the  purpose  of  proceed-  te»t  prepared 
ing  with  his  trial.  Therefore,  after  h*  MeI?u- 
consulting  with  his  brethren,  he  drew  up  a  paper, 
in  which  he  embodied  all  tho  explanations  which 
had  already  been  verbally  given  by  him,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  course  which  tho  council  were 
pursuing.  In  this  document  he  maintained  that, 
as  the  accusation  against  him  rested  upon  certain 
expressions  said  to  havo  been  used  by  him  in  the 
pulpit,  his  trial  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
take  place  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which, 
both  according  to  Scripture  and  tho  laws  of  tho 
kingdom,  wero  tho  proper  judges  of  his  ministerial 
conduct.  Ho  also  argued  that  as  the  alleged 
offence  was  committed  in  St  Andrew's,  impartial 
justice  required  that  his  trial  should  be  conducted 
there  too.  Another  of  the  grounds  of  his  protest 
was,  that  as  a  member  of  tho  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  tho  king's  most  noble  progenitors 
to  all  masters  and  students  of  that  university,  of 
being  tried  in  tho  first  instance  before  tho  rector 
and  his  assessors  for  any  fault  <  finmitted  within 
the  university.  He  craved  likewise  that  ho  might 
have  the  advantage — to  which,  as  a  free  subject  of 
the  realm,  ho  was  entitled — of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  his  accuser;  and  he 
added,  that  if  William  Stewart  t  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  given  information  against  him, 
ho  had  good  ground  for  objecting  to  his  admis- 
sibility as  a  witness,  because  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  entertained  a  deadly  enmity  against  him, 

•  Aikman's  Ituchnnan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  7G,  77;  Calderwood, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  4—8;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  287; 
Scott's  Apologetic*!  Narration,  p.  51. 

t  Stewart  was  ono  of  the  pensioners  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  had  conceived  hatred  against  Melvil  on  ac- 
count of  hw  activity  in  procuring  a  minister  for  that  town. 
II is  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  procured  for  him  at 
St.  Andrew's  the  common  name  of  the  Aecuter.  (M'Crie's 
Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  290 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  143.) 
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and  had  frequently  threatened  to  do  him  bodily 
harm.* 

Before  these  reasons  of  protest  were  presented  to 
the  council,  commissioners  from  the  presbytery 
and  University  of  St.  Andrew's  attended,  with  the 
view  of  guarding  the  liberties  of  tho  Church, 
and  securing  tho  privileges  of  the  rector's  court. 
Hut  tho  council  refused  to  hear  them,  and  there- 
fare  Melvil  at  onco  determined  to  present  his 
protest  or  declinature.  When  this  paper  was 
raid,  tlie  king  and  Arran,  now  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  were  filled  with  such  fury  that  the  council 
were  thrown  into  confusion  hy  their  violence,  and 
an  alarm  spread  among  those  who  were  waiting 
without,  interested  in  the  proceedings  and  de- 
sirous of  hearing  tho  result.  But  Melvil  was 
ho  far  from  quailing  before  the  storm,  that  his 
spirit  roso  with  tho  occasion,  and  with  fear- 
less intrepidity  he  defended  the  course  which  he 
was  taking;  and  plainly  told  the  king  and  his 
councillors  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  unwar- 
rantable encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  when  they  presumed  to  judge  the  doc- 
trine and  to  control  tho  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers of  a  King  and  council  greater  than  them- 
selves. Then  unloosing  a  small  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  was  fastened  to  his  girdle,  he  threw  it  down 
upon  the  table,  and  said,  these  are  my  instructions 
and  my  warrant,  eeo  which  of  you  can  judge  of 
them,  or  show  that  I  havc-cxcecdcd  my  commission. 
Tho  chancellor,  opening  tho  book,  and  perceiving 
that  tho  character  was  Hebrew,  put  it  into  the 
king's  hand,  and  said,  "  Sir,  he  scorns  your  majesty 
and  council." — "  No,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Melvil, 
"I  acorn  not;  but  with  all  earnestness,  zeal,  and 
gravity,  I  stand  for  tho  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Church."  Again  and  again  he  was  removed 
from  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  then  brought 
in  afresh,  that  some  new  expedient  might  bo  em- 
ployed to  break  his  resolution,  and  to  oblige  him 
to  withdraw  his  declinature.  Menaces  and  fair 
speeches  were  alternately  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  His 
courage  wavered  not,  although  he  stood  quite  alone, 
for  his  friends  and  brethren  were  all  debarred 
from  access  to  him  during  the  proceedings.  At 
length,  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  not 
submit,  William  Stewart,  whom  ho  had  already 
described  as  his  personal  enemy,  and  as  therefore 
disqualified  to  appear  against  him,  was  introduced 
as  his  accuser ;  and  a  number  of  witnesses  from 
St.  Andrew's,  all  of  them  known  as  hostile  to  him, 
were  examined.  But  nothing  could  be  extracted 
from  them  adequate  to  establish  a  charge  of  treason 
against  Melvil :  yet  he  was  not  set  at  liberty, 
although  the  charge  first  preferred  against  him 
was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  He  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  behaving  irreverently  before  his 
majesty  and  the  council,  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his 

•  CuldiTwooJ,  vol.  ir.  pp.  4—10;  M'Crie'g  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  i.  p.  288;  AikiD.in'a  liuch.-.inm,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 


person  and  goods  as  the  king  might  bo  pleased  to 
appoint.* 

The  sentence  thus  pronounced  upon  Melvil 
spread  consternation  among  his      Flight  of 
friends,  and  all  the  adherents  of    Melril  into 
tho  Reformed  Church,  and  it  im-  ^Im- 
mediately becamo  a  question  whether  he  should 
be  advised  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  or  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.    "While  ho 
remained  in  concealment  about  Edinburgh,  hid 
nephew,  James  Melvil,  waited  upon  tho  leading 
men  connected  with  the  court,  for  tho  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  were  the  ulterior  views  enter- 
tained regarding  him,  and  whether  his  life  was  in 
any  danger.    Some  of  thoso  who  were  consulted 
expressed  the  conviction  that  no  serious  conse- 
quences were  to  be  apprehended,  but  others  mado 
significant  reference  to  the  proverb  of  the  house  of 
Angus — "  Loose  and  living ;"  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  if  ho  were  once  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  escapo  with  his 
life.    This  more  unfavourable  view  received  con- 
firmation from  the  circumstance,  that  whereas  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  first  named  as  his  place 
of  confinement,  Arran  afterwards  changed  it  to 
Blackness,  which  was  a  dark  and  noisome  dungeon, 
entirely  in  the  power  of  this  unscrupulous  man. 
While  his  friends  were  in  a  state  of  painful  un- 
certainty, averse  to  lose  his  services,  which  were 
bo  important  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning 
in  tho  land,  and  at  the  same  timo  afraid  to  im- 
peril his  life  by  advising  him  to  remain  in  the 
midst  of  such  threatening  dangers,  Melvil  himself 
became  persuaded  that  flight  was  indispensable  to 
save  him  from  tho  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
His  determination  was  therefore  fixed,  but  con- 
cealing his  purpose,  he  appeared  among  his  friends 
in  public,  dined  in  the  house  of  James  Lawson 
with  a  number  of  ministers,  and  conversed  with 
more  than  his  usual  cheerfulness.     During  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  macer  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  delivered  to  him  the  charge  to  enter 
into  tho  Castle  of  Blackness  within  twenty-four 
hours.    He  received  the  mandate  with  all  respect, 
but  within  an  hour  or  two  he  retired  from  tho 
company,  and  meeting  his  brother  Roger  by  ap- 
pointment, they  left  the  town,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  not  Blackness  but  Berwick  received 
them.f 

The  departure  of  Melvil  from  Scotland  was  felt 
to  be  a  grievous  calamity  by  his  sorrow  fejt  f„r 
brethren,  who  lamented  that  the     the  low  of 
most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom  Melvil. 
should  be  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  his  native  land  should  bo 
deprived  of  his  invaluable  services.    Much  indig- 
nation was  expressed  against  tho  king  and  his 
council  for  their  severity  to  so  distinguished  an 

•  M'Crie's  Lif«  of  Mdvll.  vol.  i.  pp.  291.  292;  CuMrr- 
wooJ,  vol.  v.  p.  10;  Melvil'*  Diary,  p.  143;  Cook'n  IIi»- 
torv  <>f  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.'i.  377 ;  Ty U*r,  vol.  tin. 
p.  181. 

f  Melvil's  Disiry,  pp.  143,  141 ;  CalJcrwowl,  vol  :v.  p.  2. 
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individual,  and  prayer*  were  publicly  offered  up  for 
him  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  public 
excitement  was  so  great  that  tho  king  and  his 
council  judged  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
in  which  they  disclaimed  any  intention  of  acting 
with  rigour  against  Melvil,  and  described  his  flight 
as  an  act  of  his  own,  which  was  altogether  un- 
necessary to  the  safety  of  his  person.*  Yet  with 
palpable  inconsistency  they  passed  an  act  of  council 
ordaining  that  any  preachers,  against  whom  accu- 
sations should  henceforth  be  made,  should  be 
apprehended  without  the  formality  of  a  legal 
charge ;  and  it  was  also  declared  to  be  treason  to 
hold  intercourse  with  those  ministers  who  had  fled 
to  England.t 

The  conduct  of  Melvil  in  declining  the  judg- 
How  far  Melvil's  ment  of  the  king  and  council,  in 

ilerlinature  was  regard  to  the  particular  offence 
jiutiliable.      wjtll  ^hich  |,0  WM  charged,  has 

been  keenly  canvassed,  and  condemned  by  many 
as  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  civil  authority. 
In  particular,  it  has  been  identified  with  the  claim, 
successfully  urged  at  one  period  by  tho  Romish 
clergy,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  all  civil 
jurisdiction,  whatever  might  be  tho  offences  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  placed  under  responsibility  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  Church  alone. J  The  Scottish 
Reformer,  however,  restricted  his  claim  to  things 
done  or  spoken  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  as  a  recognised  office-bearer  of  the 
Church.  In  regard  to  his  general  conduct  as  a 
citizen,  he  considered  himself  to  be  directly  and 
immediately  amenable  to  the  civil  government. 
This  makes  an  immense  difference  at  tho  very  out- 
set. No  doubt,  under  the  pretext  of  discharging 
official  duties,  an  individual  might  propound  senti- 
ments, and  devise  nnd  execute  measures,  highly 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  society ;  and  the 
public  safety  might  requiro  that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  should  at  once  arrest  his  destructive 
career.  He  might  carry  about  rebellion  under 
cover  of  his  official  vestments,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
associates  might  not  be  disposed  to  treat  him  with 
'he  requisite  impartiality  and  severity.  Before 
their  slow  procedure  applied  any  kind  of  remedy 
or  check,  the  most  serious  consequences  might 
have  been  extensively  developed.  This  is  all  quite 
true,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  question,  how 
far  Melvil's  declinature  of  tho  judgment  of  the 
privy  council  in  regard  to  his  case  was  liable  to 
censure.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled  on 
general  principles,  but  by  a  consideration  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times.  Melvil  did 
not  decline  absolutely  and  finally  the  judgment  of 
the  privy  council.  He  never  insinuated  that,  what- 
ever ho  might  say  or  do  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  government  had  no  right  to  take  cognisance  of 
his  conduct    He  only  claimed  that,  for  an  alleged 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  330 ;  Culdi<rwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  16 ;  Becord 
of  Privy  Council,  tilt.  Feb.  1583. 

t  Wcdrow'i  Life  of  1'atiick  Gallowav,  p.  C ;  MSS.  in 
Bib!.  CM.  Oku.,  vol.  u. ;  li'Crie'.  Life' of  Melvil,  vol.  i. 
p.  2<M;  Aikman'n  Unclmnan,  vol  iii.  j>.  80. 

;  UooerUon,  Tcil.  ii.  p.  37. 


fault  committed  in  the  pulpit,  he  should  bo  tried 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  church  courts,  and  by 
the  authorities  in  the  university;  and  he  grounded 
this  claim  partly  upon  privileges  which  had  been 
long  enjoyed  by  the  university,  and  partly  upon 
an  arrangement  which  the  king  himself  had  sanc- 
tioned, that  for  what  was  spoken  in  the  pulpit 
ministers  should  first  of  all  be  tried  before  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Melvil  was  acting  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  the  constitutional  principles  recognised 
at  the  time.  He  was  pursuing  a  perfectly  legal 
course,  and  in  resisting  a  prosecution  which  was 
designed  to  crush  all  liberty  of  speech,  he  was 
certainly  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  every  lawful 
weapon  of  defence.* 

There  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  the  sncred,  particularly  in  a 
country  where  an  established  church  is  main- 
tained. It  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  tho  prin- 
ciple which  runs  through  Melvil's  defence,  viz., 
that  a  minister  is  entitled  to  be  tried  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  church  courts  for  whatever  is  done 
by  him  in  his  official  capacity,  furnishes  the  best 
solution  of  the  peqtlcxing  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  this  was  not  a  principle  of  Melvil's 
origination  ;  it  was  already  recognised  by  law, 
and  the  king  himself  had  expressly  sanctioned  it. 
A  much  better  mode  of  preventing  the  two  juris- 
dictions from  coming  into  collision  with  ono 
another,  is  to  define  tho  kind  of  causes  which  tho 
civil  courts  shall  be  entitled  to  take  under  their 
cognisance,  and  those  also  which  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  exclusive  management  of  tho  ecclesiastical 
courts;  though,  even  on  this  principle,  there  remains 
a  middle  ground  which  hardly  admits  of  satisfactory 
allocation.  In  the  days  of  Melvil,  civil  and  sacred 
tilings  were  far  moro  intermingled  than  they  are 
now.  The  problem  of  their  disentanglement  was 
forcing  itself  onwards  to  a  solution.  The  civil 
courts  laid  their  hands  upon  causes  of  almost  every 
description  ;  and  tho  ecclesiastical  authorities  also 
extended  their  oversight  over  the  whole  domain  of 
life ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  plan  of  allow- 
ing the  church  courts  to  judge  in  the  first  instance 
regarding  everything  dono  by  a  minister  in  his 
official  capacity,  was  perhaps  one  of  tho  best 
arrangements  that  could  bo  made.  And  at  all 
events,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  plan,  Melvil  was  not  responsible 
for  it ;  ho  was  taking  his  stand  upon  a  principle 
already  recognised  and  sanctioned. 

It  is  proper  also,  in  judging  of  the  case  before 
us,  to  keep  in  view  the  tyrannical  spirit  by  which 
tho  court  was  actuated.  They  were  deliberately 
carrying  out  a  plan  for  crushing  tho  liberties  of 
the  Church,  and  bringing  all  things,  sacred  as  well 
as  civil,  under  their  own  immediate  control.  It 
was  quite  ridiculous  to  ground  a  charge  against 

•  MCrie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  305;  Book  of 
tin.-  Univci6.il  Kirk,  p.  252  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  6; 
Prinripul  Uaillie's  Answer  to  the  Declaration,  p.  12. 
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Melvil  upon  any  of  the  statements  which  he  was 
even  alleged  to  have  made  in  hi*  discourse  upon 
the  passage  relating  to  Belsha/zar.  When  such 
expositions  and  applications  of  Scripture  were 
construed  into  treason,  it  was  high  time  that  a 
strenuous  resistance  should  be  given  to  tho  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power.  And  those  who 
condemn  Melvil  for  the  attitude  which  he  assumed 
on  this  occasion,  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  to  the  efforts  made  by  him,  and  others  of 
similar  spirit,  that  we  owe  the  invaluable  privilege 
of  free  discussion  which  we  enjoy  at  the  present 
day.  What  would  be  thought  of  any  administra- 
tion in  Great  Britain  that  Bhould  now  place  a 
minister  at  the  bar  on  account  of  such  language 
as  was  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by  Melvil  ? 
But  in  those  days  there  was  more  need  of  plain 
speaking  from  tho  pulpit  on  public  matters  than 
there  is  now,  because  then  there  was  no  periodical 
press.  Tho  pulpit  combined  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  public  religious  instructor ; 
there  was  no  other  organ  through  which  the  general 
sentiment  could  find  ready  expression,  and  therefore 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  its  privileges 
should  be  guarded  with  scrupulous  care.  Many 
things  of  very  questionable  tendency  are  tolerated 
in  the  newspaper  press,  because  they  cannot  be 
checked  without  endangering  that  freedom  of 
discussion,  whose  loss  would  be  a  far  greater  evil 
than  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  referred 
to.  And  with  reference  to  tho  case  of  Melvil,  it 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed 
to  condemn  his  procedure  before  the  privy  council, 
that  the  best  justification  of  his  conduct,  after  all, 
is  to  bo  found  in  tho  fact  that  tho  council  could 
not  establish  one  of  the  charges  which  they  brought 
against  him.  They  quito  departed  from  the  accu- 
sation of  treason ;  and  when  they  condemned  him 
to  imprisonment,  which  it  was  believed  by  many 
was  only  designed  as  a  prelude  to  his  death,  they 
grounded  the  sentence  not  upon  the  original  charge, 
nor  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
but  upon  the  alleged  irreverence  of  the  mode  of 
defence  which  he  had  adopted.  Nothing  more 
oppressive  or  tyrannical,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
the  most  common  principles  of  justice,  could  be 
imagined. 

The  absence  of  Melvil  from  the  kingdom  removed 

Feeble  stand     °"e  &reat  oDstacle  to  execution 
made  bv  tho    °'  tne  design  which  the  king  and 
Church  ri$rain*t  Arran  had  long  cherished,  of  ovor- 

Arr-ecuI,rW"  throwinS  tbe  Presbyterian  consti- 
JeC  *  tution  of  the  Church,  and  substi- 
tuting episcopal  government  in  its  room.  A 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  in 
April  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  the  number  of  ministers 
who  attended  was,  in  consequence  of  the  exceed- 
ingly troubled  state  of  tho  kingdom,  so  very  small 
that  they  considered  themselves  incompetent  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  thus  their  influence 
upon  the  state  of  public  affairs  was  for  the  time 
nullified.  The  king's  commissioner,  Graham  of 
Hallyards,  a  man  of  fierce  and  overbearing  dispo- 
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sition,  was  instructed  to  demand  from  them  a 
reversal  of  the  decision  which  they  had  formerly 
pronounced  with  regard  to  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.' 
But  the  meeting  rapidly  melted  away,  and  the  few 
who  remained  behind  declared  to  the  commissioner, 
that  they  could  not  decide  so  important  a  question 
in  the  absence  of  so  many  of  their  brethren.  The 
smallness  of  this  assembly,  and  the  want  of  every- 
thing like  an  organised  plan  for  maintaining  their 
rights,  must  have  afforded  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment to  the  court  to  persist  in  carrying  their 
despotic  purpose  into  effect.  If  the  assembly  had 
congregated  in  full  force — if  they  had  remained  at 
their  post  in  spite  of  every  danger — if  they  had 
boldly  avowed  their  determination  to  maintain 
their  principles  at  all  hazards,  they  would  hare 
overawed  their  enemies,  and  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  off  the  fatal  stroke  which  was 
destined  so  soon  to  lay  the  fabric  of  their  eccle- 
siastical polity  in  the  dust. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  Patrick  Adamson,  who 
had  been  acting  as  Arran'a  agent  CharacleTan(i 
in  England,  with  the  view  of  pre-  proceeding  of 
possessing  the  court  of  Elixabeth  Patrick  Adam- 
against  the  Scottish  exiles,  and 
against  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  returned  to  his  native  lani 
He  was  a  man  of  most  plausible  and  deceitful 
character.  His  famous  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  installation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in 
1572,f  coupled  with  his  own  acceptance  of  the 
same  bishopric  shortly  afterwards,  famished  a 
decisive  and  palpable  index  of  his  selfish  and 
temporising  disposition,  and  his  whole  subsequent 
career  was  in  keeping  with  these  discreditable  an- 
tecedents. At  the  time  of  the  parliament  in  Stirling, 
in  1578,  he  was  openly  convicted  of  double-dealing, 
and  exposed  to  public  shame.J  And  after  the  Book 
of  Policy  was  finally  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1581,  he  subscribed  it,§  and  made 
professions  of  great  zeal  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions, which  so  much  rejoiced  the  heart  of  honest 
John  Durie  that  be  warmly  embraced  him,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  great  length  to  James  Melvil 
in  his  favour.))  Melvil,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  sanguine  as  Durie;  for  although  he  waited 
upon  Adamson  after  the  reception  of  Durie's  letter, 
to  offer  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  yet  when 
Adamson  spoke  of  the  motions  and  working* 
of  the  Spirit,  James  replied,  "  Well,  that  Spirit  i» 
an  upright,  holy,  and  constant  spirit,  and  will 
more  and  more  kythe  %  in  effects,  but  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  lie  against  him."  ••  Now,  however,  Adam- 
son, belying  all  these  fair  promises,  had  lent  himself 
to  Arran  as  an  instrument  for  tho  overthrow  of  the 
very  system  which  he  was  so  deeply  pledged  to 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  ir.  p.  37 ;  M'Cries  Life  of  MeWL 

vol.  i.  p.  307. 
+  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  273. 
Supra,  Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

lerwood,  vol.  ir.  pp.  65— GO. 
j»a,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
•1  Appear,  or  become  manifest. 

M -(Tie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  143 ;  IteMTa 
Diary,  pp.  121,  122. 
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uphold;  and  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  openly 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  demolition,  for  which  he 
had  been  secretly  preparing  the  way  in  England. 
In  May,  a  parliament  was  held,  which  was  con- 
Orerthrow  of  ducted  in  a  manner  altogether 
the  pre*l>y-  unprecedented,  and  but  too  signi- 
teriftn  P°hc>'-  ficant  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
it  was  intended  to  perform.  No  public  proclamation 
of  it  took  place.  Only  those  who  were  of  Arcan's 
party,  or  from  whom  no  opposition  was  apprehended, 
received  notice  of  the  meeting.  The  Lords  of  the 
Articles  were  sworn  to  secrecy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  sitting.  The  business  was  all  pre- 
pared beforehand,  and  notwithstanding  the  sweep- 
ing character  of  the  measures  which  were  adopted, 
the  meeting  was  nearly  over  before  tho  public  in 
general  becamo  aware  that  the  legislature  had 
assembled.  On  tho  day  before  tho  session  closed, 
one  of  the  lords  sent  notice  to  a  minister  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  effect  that,  being  bound  by  an 
oath,  he  could  not  disclose  the  particulars  of  what 
they  were  doing,  but  this  much  might  be  stated 
in  general,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  parliament 
was  directed  against  the  Church  and  its  discipline. 
This  mysterious  and  startling  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  as  many  of  tho  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood  as  could  be 
hastily  summoned  together ;  and  they  appointed 
Dsvid  Lindsay,  minister  of  Leith,  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty,  and  to  crave  that  nothing  might  bo  done  in 
parliament  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
until  the  assembly  should  first  be  heard  for  their 
own  interest.  But  Lindsay  was  apprehended  before 
he  could  enter  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  hurried  off 
to  Blackness.  Other  messengers  were  then  sent  to 
parliament,  to  protest  openly  if  anything  were  con- 
cluded in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  they  found  the  doors  so  closely  guarded  that 
they  could  not  obtain  admittance.* 

Tho  acts  passed  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  in 
Utter  disregard  of  the  views  of  those  who  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  them,  overthrew  com- 
pletely the  presbytorian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  established  Episcopacy  in  its  room.  It 
Was  declared  to  be  treason  to  decline  the  judgment 
of  the  king  or  his  council  in  any  cause  what- 
soever. All  convocations  or  assemblies  to  treat  of 
*ny  matter,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  forbidden, 
unless  his  majesty's  special  licence  were  first  ob- 
tained. It  was  agreed  that  the  order  of  bishons 
should  bo  restored,  and  that  authority  shoum  be 
given  to  them  to  arrange  and  settle  all  ecclesiastical 
business  in  the  several  dioceses:  and  with  the  view 
of  sccurinp  to  the  prelates  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  their  seats  in  parliament,  it  was  declared 
to  be  treason  for  any  one  to  speak  ogainst  the  three 
Entates,  or  to  aim  at  diminishing  the  power  of  any 
of  them.  The  excommunication  too  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  who  sat  in  this  parliament  along 
with  Adamson,  and  aided  Arran  in  carrying  out 

.  *  Awnifm'*  Bui  hansn,  vol.  iii.  p.  fi2;  Calderwood,  vr.l. 

P-       Uobcrtson,  vol.  ii.  p.       Browu's  Compendious 
Hutorv,  voL  ii.  p.  67. 


his  despotic  measures,  was  annulled,  and  thus  the 
authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  en 
tirely  set  at  nought.  Tho  fabric  which  had  bce» 
erected  with  so  much  toil  and  labour,  and  wlios* 
progress  was  signalised  by  so  many  years  of  suf- 
fering, was  overthrown  in  a  day.* 

These  acts,  which  were  commonly  designated 
the  Black  Acts  of  1584,  spread  constcn)Rtjon 
consternation  through  the  whole  occiuimllVby 
country.  Both  the  manner  in  which  the  pi>><  tidings 
they  wero  passed,  and  their  intrin-  of  Pu'lmnient. 
sic  character,  equally  evinced  a  settled  purpose 
on  the  part  of  James  and  his  advisers,  to  disregard 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  to  set 
aside  all  the  principles  on  which  the  government 
had  hitherto  been  conducted.  Aware  of  the  im- 
pression which  they  were  certain  to  produce,  tho 
privy  council  commanded  the  provost  and  bailies 
of  Edinburgh  to  drag  any  ministers  out  of  the 
pulpit  who  should  venture  to  say  a  word  against 
them,  and  to  commit  them  to  prison.  Undismayed 
by  this  threat,  Lawson  boldly  denounced  tho  un- 
constitutional character  of  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament, which  so  enraged  Arran  that  he  vowed 
to  make  James  Lawson's  head,  though  it  were  as 
big  as  a  haystack,  to  leap  from  his  halse.f  And 
when  tho  acts  of  parliament  were  proclaimed  ut 
the  market-cross,  Balcanquhall  and  Pont,  by  ap- 
pointment of  their  brethren,  formally  protested 
against  them  in  tho  name  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  subversive  of  her  constitution  end  liberties. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  their  appre- 
hension, but  they  fled,  and,  journeying  all  night, 
reached  Berwick  by  sunrise.!  Thus,  while  tho 
nobles  and  barons  looked  passively  on,  ot  the  pro- 
clamation of  laws  which  were  alike  destructive 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  ministers,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  being  driven  into  exile,  protested 
against  the  iniquitous  and  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  the  court.  And  in  fact  it  was  the  uncompromis- 
ing character  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  their 
abhorrence  of  despotism,  their  uniform  practice 
of  placing  tho  law  above  the  will  of  tho  prince, 
which  alienated  from  them  the  arbitrary  mind  of 
James,  and  made  him  sigh  for  a  more  submissive 
and  courtly  order  of  ecclesiastics.  Presbyterian  ism 
has  generally  shown  itself  the  friend  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  alike  opposed  to  the  sway  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  tho  dangerous  licence  of  the 
multitude. 

llesides  Melvil,  Lawson,  and  Balcanquhall,  many 
other  ministers  were  obliged  to  proce-diiiirs 
flee   into  England,  in   order  to    aguin*t  other 
escape  the  tyranny  which  sought  minsters, 
to  crush  them  at  home.    Lindsay  was  already  in 
Blackness,  where   he  was  confined  forty-seven 
weeks,  and  others  were  soon  subjected  to  similar 

•  Si>itti*wr>o<3,  p.         letter  of  Davidson  to  Walsing. 
brim,  'J:>i  <i  Mav,  lobt;  Tylier,  vol.  viu.  p.  201. 
t  N *•<•»•. 

X  I'.iUltwooiI,  vol.  iv.  p.  G.J ;  Aikman's  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  p.  63 ;  Scott's  Apolo^eUcal  Narration,  p.  67. 
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treatment ;  John  Howison,  minister  of  Cumbuslang, 
was  thrown  into  the  Spey  Tower  of  Perth  for  re- 
fusing submission  to  Montgomery  as  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  for  censuring  tho  proceedings  of  the 
king  and  his  council.  During  his  examination  at 
Falkland,  he  declared  that  never  while  ho  lived 
would  he  submit  to  Montgomery ;  he  avowed  the 
belief  that  there  was  no  other  head  of  the  Church 
but  Christ ;  he  expressed  the  confident  hope  that 
a  day  of  deliverance  would  come ;  and  when  asked 
what  he  meant  to  insinuate  by  speaking  of  a 
day  of  deliverance,  he  replied,  that  he  thought 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  was  one  of  bond- 
age and  thraldom.  Nicol  Dalglcish,  also,  minister 
of  St,  Cuthbert's,  was  brought  to  trial  on  the 
chargo  of  praying  for  rebels,  and  holding  corre- 
spondence with  them.*  He  confessed  that  he  did 
pray  for  his  exiled  brethren,  but  argued  that  he 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  this ;  and  he  acknowledged 
that  ho  had  perused  a  letter  from  Balcanquhall 
to  his  wife,  in  which  friendly  regards  were  sent 
to  him.  On  theso  grounds  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him.  This  outrageous  sentence  was  'not 
indeed  carried  into  execution ;  but  the  gallows 
was  erected,  and  allowed  to  continue  standing  for 
several  weeks  within  sight  of  the  prison  windows. t 
In  June  a  letter  reached  Edinburgh,  written  by 
Troccilure  of  Lawson  and  Balcanquhall,  to  the 
the  court  with   session  and  members  of  the  church 

lcfwflo'm  the' e' with  thc  Ticw  of  cxPlaining 

Luwsoit  to  thc  the  reasons  of  their  departure  from 

rhup  h  in  Scotland,  and  also  of  exhorting 

Edinburgh.  tll(?m  to  conl;nue  gtendfast  in  tho 

faith  under  their  present  trials.  This  letter  having 
Wn  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  thc 
Riahop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  prepare  a  reply  to  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
kirk  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  were  urged  to  sub- 
scribe and  transmit  to  England  as  their  own 
answer.  This  document  repudiated  the  authority 
of  the  absent  ministers;  censured  them  for  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  parliament ; 
and  expressed  the  purpose  of  rebting  satisfied  with 
such  good  and  quiet-spirited  pastors  as  his  ma- 
jesty might  be  pleased  to  provide  for  them.  "  In 
respect  of  tho  aforesaid  causes,  we,  by  these  pre- 
sents, discharge  ourselves  from  you,  esteeming 
ourselves  no  longer  your  flock,  nor  you  any  more 
our  pastors;  and  we  thank  God,  tho  revealer  of 
secrets,  that  ho  hath  made  you  manifest  to  your 
shame,  and  relieved  us  of  wolves  instead  of  pas- 
tors." J  Some  few  individuals  did  append  their 
names  to  this  supposititious  paper;  but  although 
Arran  came  from  Falkland  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
very  purpose  of  urging  on  the  subscription  of  it, 
the  majority  of  the  people  refused  to  put  their 
names  to  what  was  so  contrary  to  all  their  most 

•  CahlmvooJ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  140,  147,  236,  244. 
T  SiwUwwiiiHi,  p.  336;  IMnu't  Life  of  Uelvtl,  vol.  i. 
p.  314. 
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cherished  convictions.*  On  account  of  this  ob- 
stinacy they  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the 
court.  Eleven  of  the  elders  and  deacons  were  sum- 
moned to  Falkland,  and  charged  with  treason  for  re- 
ceiving, reading,  and  concealing  letters  sent  to  them 
by  their  ministers.  John  Blackburn  being  asked 
why  he  would  not  subscribe  tho  reply,  answered, 
because  it  was  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God  and  his 
conscience,  which  drew  from  the  king  the  mocking 
exclamation,  "We  have  gotten  a  scripturer!"  All 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  subscribe  proving  ineffec- 
tual, he  was  kept  in  irons  for  six  days,  and  then 
put  into  confinement  in  Dunfermline. 

Notwithstanding  tho  efforts  thus  made  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  to  tho  reply  prepared  for  trans- 
mission to  England,  only  sixteen  individuals  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  adhibit  their  names  to  it;t 
and  after  being  signed  with  such  reluctance  and 
so  sparingly,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  ministers  u 
the  answer  of  the  church  to  the  pastoral  letter. 
When  it  reached  its  destination,  it  filled  thc  exiled 
brethren  with  the  profoundest  sorrow.  Lawson, 
in  particular,  who  was  a  man  of  sensitive  dispo- 
sition, and  deeply  lamented  the  necessity  of  leaving 
his  flock,  was  so  much  affected  by  their  seeming 
apostacy,  and  the  thought  of  their  having  repu- 
diated him,  that  he  fell  into  a  malady  of  which  be 
died  at  London  during  the  autumn  following.} 
Before  his  decease,  however,  he  concurred  with 
Balcanquhall  in  writing  a  rejoinder  to  another 
reply,  which  Adarason  most  officiously  took  upon 
himself  to  send  to  tho  letter  addressed  by  them 
to  their  flocks  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  they  handled 
him  with  cutting  sharpness  and  severity.  They  also 
wrote  a  reply,  to  what  may  be  designated  the  forged 
answer  from  the  church  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
they  expose  with  much  eloquence  and  force  thc  un- 
fair representations  which  wero  given  alike  of  their 
conduct,  and  of  the  bearing  and  tendency  of  the 
late  acts  of  parliament.    "  If  all  doctrine  from  the 
pulpit  shall  be  controlled  by  the  court,  where  shall 
be  found  a  free  speaking  of  the  truth  and  liberty 
of  tho  Word,  wherewith  tho  Lord  blessed  Scot- 
land in  time  by  pastP    If  all  judgment  in  eccle- 
siastical sessions  may  be  stayed,  suspended,  and 
mode  null,  by  those  who  arc  not  called  to  the 
spiritual  government,  but  to  civil  administration 
in  the  commonwealth,  what  place  shall  be  left 
to  discipline,  repentance,  and  removing  of  slander* 
from  amongst  the  Lord's  inheritance  ?   If  elder- 
ships, provincial,  national,  or  general  assemblies, 
which  were  the  only  bridle  to  vice  in  our  country, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  conventions  shall  cease,  the 
staff  of  beauty  is  broken  in  thee,  O  thou  afflicted 
Kirk  of  Scotland !  thy  ornament  is  taken  from  thee, 
and,  under  colour,  thou  mayest  be  spoiled  spccdilyof 
tho  liberty  of  convening  to  hear  the  Word  of  truth. 
If  thc  jurisdictions  that  remain  bo  devolved  into  thc 
hands  of  bishops,  the  deadly  enemies  of  thc  va»t 
sincere  preachers — if  they  shall  receive  presents- 

*  Cnlilcrwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  122,  123. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  333. 

J  Miscellany  of  the  Wourow  Society,  vol.  i.  p. 
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tion*,  giro  collations,  admit  and  depose  ministers, 
reform  colleges,  and  use  their  tyrannous  empire  as 
they  list  above  their  brethren,  what  place  shall  be 
to  good  men  ?  Hirelings  and  corrupt  teachers  must 
abound.    O  ye  of  our  flock,  who  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  ye  should  call  the  deep  counsels  of  Satan 
profitable  and  necessary  laws  of  the  country  ?  O 
would  to  God  we  had  liberty  to  speak  to  you  from 
the  stool  of  truth.  But  since  the  Lord  hath  plucked 
os  away  from  you,  our  very  absence  proacheth 
uoto  vou,  and  if  ye  saw  our  tears  for  your  blind- 
ness, ^hey  would  wound  you.*  Awake  out  of  your 
deadly  sleep ;  seek  for  remedy  in  time ;  repent  that 
you  have  given  your  consent,  lest  ye  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  and  participate  of  the  plagues  which 
bang  over  the  heads  of  those  who  wilfully  have 
run  this  course  against  the  majesty  of  the  great 
Judge  of  the  world." 
In  accordance  with  the  late  acts  of  parliament, 
Adwmwm  ere-   A  damson  was  once  more  elevated  to 
ited  Archbishop  the  episcopal  office  by  his  majesty, 
if  St.  Andrew's.  under  th<f  designation  of  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  and  empowered  to  convene 
synodal  assemblies  of  the  ministers,  to  plant  kirks, 
to  give  admission  and  collation  of  benefices  to 
qualified  persons,  and  to  depose  all  whose  life  or 
doctrine  ho  might  judge  to  be  immoral  or  unsound, 
and  generally  to  do  whatever  was  understood  to 
appertain  to  the  episcopal  function. t   And  with 
the  view  of  securing  universal  submission  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  a  bond  was  prepared,  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  ministers  and  masters  of  colleges 
aud  schools,  in  which  promise  was  made  of  sub- 
mission not  only  to  his  majesty,  but  also  to  all 
bishops  or  commissioners  whom  his  majesty  might 
appoint  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  it  being 
at  the  same  time  expressly  declared  that  disobe- 
dience should  infer  the  forfeiture  of  benefices, 
livings,  and  stipends.  |    Some  of  the  ministers 
agreed  without  much  opposition  to  affix  their 
names  to  this  document,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  decidedly  refused.   The  recusants  were  sum- 
moned before  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the 
question  was  put  to  them  why  they  dared  to  refuse 
submission  to  the  late  acts  of  parliament  §  They 
replied  that  they  believed  them  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God.   And  in  a  written  document, 
which  some  of  them  prepared  to  exhibit  what  they 
considered  the  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  they 
object  to  the  titles  of  archbishop  and  ordinary  as 
unwarranted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  grounded 
only  on  the  pope's  decrees  and  the  canon  law. 
They  affirm  that  it  is  quite  opposed  to  the  Word  of 
(*°d  for  one  man  in  the  ministry  to  claim  supe- 
riority over  his  brethren.    "  For  the  word  bishop 
just  means  an  overseer  of  the  flock  of  God ;  and 
this  office  is  the  same  as  the  office  of  ministers,  who 
Are  all  overseers  of  the  flock  of  God.   This  is 
proved  by  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  ir^p.  99,  100. 


t  MelviTsDiary,p.20i 
I  Cslderwood,  vol.  ir.  p. 
Jl'Crw,  Life  of  Mclril,  vol. 
I  Mclwi'a  Disrv,  p.  199. 
vol..  ii 
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of  Ephesus,  whom  he  styles  ImttKoirofr  in  Acts  xx. ; 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  he  saluteth  as 
bishops  all  the  pastors.  In  Titus  lie  writeth  that 
he  should  constitute  elders  throughout  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  calleth  them 
bishops,  whence  it  is  plain  that  elders  and  bishops 
are  in  Scripture  tho  same.  So  if  those  bishops 
who  now  move  your  majesty  to  alter  the  order 
of  the  Kirk  formerly  established,  would  make 
the  Word  of  God  the  judge,  as  it  should  be  in 
matters  of  religion,  we  doubt  not  that  our  causo 
would  triumph.  But  they  leave  the  Scriptures  and 
flee  to  consuetude,  alleging  it  to  be  an  old  custom 
for  bishops  to  be  superior  to  presbyters ;  and  we 
deny  not  that  this  is  an  old  error,  but  wo  deny 
that  it  should,  therefore,  now  be  retained  in  tho 
Kirk  of  God,  for  an  evil  consuetude  becomes  worse 
the  older  it  grows."  • 

When  all  efforts  to  break  down  the  resolution  of 
the  ministers  proved  ineffectual,  Deceptive 
Adamson,  with  that  art  and  du-  clause  intro- 
plicity  for  which  he  was  so  ro-  duM^° 
markable,  proposed  to  meet  their 
scruples  by  inserting  into  the  bond  the  ambiguous 
clause  "  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  agreeing 
with  the  Word  of  God."t  Such  a  phrase,  with 
the  views  which  they  entertained,  really  made  tho 
document  self-contradictory,  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  introducing  division  into  their  ranks.  Some  of 
them  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  this 
contrivance,  and  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  only  assenting  to  such  things  in  the  bond  as 
were  agreeable  to  Scripture,  they  appended  their 
names  to  it.  Of  this  number  were  Craig,  Dun- 
canson,  and  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  imagined  that 
their  subscription  implied  no  approbation  of  the 
recent  acts  of  parliament,  nor  of  the  episcopal 
function,  but  simply  bound  them  to  obey  his 
majesty  according  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  their 
example,  as  well  as  the  efforts  which  they  rondo 
to  give  currency  to  this  view,  provailed  upon  many 
who  had  at  first  refused  to  append  their  names.  J 
There  were  numbers,  however,  whose  acutcness 
and  integrity  would  not  allow  them  to  be  blinded 
by  such  sophistries,  who  persisted  in  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  bond.  And,  to  the  honour  of  tho 
presbytery  of  Ayr,  in  particular,  it  is  recorded  that 
they  expressly  condemned  the  acts  of  parliament, 
by  which  the  government  of  the  Church  was  over- 
thrown, as  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  for  which 
courageous  procedure  they  were  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  their  stipends.  § 

The  late  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  reli- 

214,  215. 
by  James  Mclvil  as  making 

tlie 
in  a 


T  This  clause  is  described  by  James  Mclvil  as  nunting 
manifesto m  repnanatitiain  in  arfjecto — as  if  one  should  say, 
he  would  obey  the  pope  unci  Ins  prelates  according  to  t  - 
Word  of  God.   (Diary,  p.  199.)  And  Carmichael  says,  ii 
letter  of  the  4th  of  March,  1586,  to  his  father-in-law,  that 


the  Koran  might  bo  subscribed  on  the 


condition. 


(Wodrow  Miscellany,  p.  441.) 

"  Miscellany  of  tho  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  1.  p.  432. 

►It's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  62 ;  Cslderwood,  vol. 
219,  246.  351;  Spittiswood,  p.  336;  M'Cric's  Life 
iril,  vol.  i.  p.  316 ,  Hume's  fetter  to  Carmichael, 
March  20,  158-5. 
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gious  institutions  of  the  country  were  overthrown, 

,   .    .      were   eo   generally  condemned, 
Authoritative        ,  ,  " 

declaration  as  ttnd  t,lB  scruples,  even  to  give  a 
to  the  purpose  modified  acknowledgment  of  their 
0t  acts***  authority,  were  so  great  that  the 
court  judged  it  advisable  to  issue 
a  declaration  in  the  king's  name  with  regard  to 
the  ground  and  object  of  them.  A  damson,  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  drawing  them  up 
was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  this  docu- 
ment also.  It  was  issued  in  January,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  England,  where  it  had  great 
influence  in  modifying  the  views  which  were 
taken  of  Scottish  affairs.*  It  was  put  together 
with  much  skill.  It  spoke  in  the  most  laudatory 
terms  of  the  king's  character,  of  his  wisdom  and 
learning,  and  of  his  desire  to  maintain  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  all  purity.  It  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  making  his  majesty  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  acknowleged  that  this  honour  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Son  of  God;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  affirmed  that  as  the  king  was  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  Church,  the  responsibility 
devolved  upon  him  of  providing  that  God  should 
be  glorified,  and  true  virtue  maintained.  This 
function  of  the  royal  name,  it  was  alleged,  cer- 
tain ministers  in  seditious  and  factious  sermons 
had  called  in  question,  and  particularly  one  named 
Andrew  Melvil,  an  ambitious  man,  of  a  salt  and 
fiery  humour,  who  had  usurped  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Andrew's  without  a  lawful  calling,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  inflame  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
odious  comparisons  of  his  majesty's  progenitors 
and  counciL  And  it  was  stated  that  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Melvil  in  declining  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught  in  the  pulpit,  was  the  occasion  which  had 
led  parliament  to  affirm  that  the  royal  authority 
extended  to  all  causes,  civil  and  sacred.  This 
enactment,  however,  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
intimating  that  the  king  designed  to  abrogate  the 
lawful  and  ordinary  authority  of  the  Church.  It 
was  his  majesty's  purpose  that  as  there  are  justi- 
cers,  constables,  sheriffs,  provosts,  bailies,  in  tem- 
poral matters,  so  there  should  be  synodal  assemblies 
convened  by  bishops  or  commissioners  twice  in 
the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  in  matters 
belonging  to  the  ministry  and  their  estate.  Ac- 
cordingly, another  act  of  parliament  had  discharged 
all  judgments  ecclesiastical,  and  all  assemblies  not 
allowed  by  his  majesty.  The  object  of  this  act 
was  to  abolish  the  form  lately  invented  in  the  land 
called  presbytery,  in  which  the  ministers  of  certain 
bounds,  accounting  themselves  all  equal,  and  asso- 
ciating a  number  of  laymen  with  them,  usurped  al! 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  altered  the  laws  at 
their  own  pleasure  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
king  and  parliament,  a  procedure  unexampled  in 
any  country  governed  by  a  Christian  prince.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  inconveniences  which  had 
ensued  to  the  king  and  his  government  from  the 
authority  of  presbyteries,  the  circumstance  waa  in- 
•  Wodrow  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 


troduced  and  enlarged  upon,  that  on  a  day  when 
the  authorities  of  Edinburgh  were  giving  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  French  ambassador,  the  ministers 
proclaimed  a  fast,  and  thus  interfered  with  the 
honour  which  his  majesty  intended  to  do  to  his 
ally  the  King  of  France.  And  the  same  art 
which  effected  the  subversion  of  presbyteries  v,  u 
designed  also  to  abolish  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  described  as  an  assemblage  of  minister! 
from  various  presbyteries  with  some  gentlemen, 
who  acted  upon  no  fixed  principles,  but  took  upon 
them  to  alter  laws  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Among 
the  misdeeds  of  the  assembly  was  mentioned  the 
circumstance  that,  although  at  one  period  they  had 
agreed  that  the  estate  of  bishops  should  be  main- 
tained during  his  majesty's  minority,  and  had 
acted  upon  this  agrccmont  for  many  years,  yet 
they  had  becomo  more  hostilo  to  the  order,  and  had 
ultimately  abolished  it  in  their  own  pretended 
manner,  forbidding  that  any  more  bishops  should 
be  appointed  for  the  future.  In  the  room  of 
bishops  they  had  for  a  timo  appointed  commis- 
sioners, whom  they  had  wished  to  send  to  parlia- 
ment as  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  estate. 
One  consequence  of  these  changes,  it  was  said.  *as 
that  whereas  under  episcopacy  his  majesty  might 
select  the  most  godly,  learned,  wise,  and  experi- 
enced of  the  ministry  to  take  part  in  the  counseh 
of  the  nation,  he  would,  according  to  the  assembly'* 
plan,  be  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  such  as 
the  multitude,  by  the  vote  of  the  most  unlearned, 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint  In  the  end,  too, 
they  had  dispensed  with  commissioners,  viaitors, 
and  superintendents ;  and  there  waa  every  appear- 
ance that  they  could  not  be  kept  from  making  con- 
tinual changes  in  the  commonwealth,  to  the  preat 
detriment  of  the  public  interests.  A  prominent 
place  also  was  given  to  the  approbation  which  the 
assembly  had  expressed  with  regard  to  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  which  was  described  as  a  matter  with 
which  they  should  not  have  meddled  at  all.  For 
all  these  reasons  it  was  represented,  his  majesty 
was  under  the  necessity  of  subverting  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government,  and  re-otnb- 
lishing  the  order  of  bishops,  and  great  benefits  wcrt 
expected  to  occrne  from  this  change.  "  As  it  be- 
cometh  his  majesty  (as  Eusebius  writeth  of  Constan- 
tinus  the  Great)  to  be  a  bishop  of  bishops,  and 
universal  bishop  within  his  realm,  in  so  far  as  hif 
majesty  should  appoint  every  ono  to  discharjre 
their  duty;  so  his  highness  cannot,  his  country 
being  large  and  great,  take  him  to  every  minister 
that  may  offend  or  transgress  against  duty,  or 
quarrel  with  the  whole  number  of  the  miniatry1 
but  it  bchoveth  his  majesty  to  have  bishop*  s80 
overseers  under  him,  that  may  be  answerable  ft* 
such  bounds  as  the  law  and  order  of  the  country 
hath  appointed  to  every  one  of  them.  And  they> 
having  access  to  his  majesty's  parliament  and 
council,  may  intercede  for  the  Vest  of  the  brethren, 
propone  their  griefs  unto  his  highness,  and  receiv* 
his  favourable  answor.  The  which  form  doth  re- 
serve a  goodly  harmony,  unity,  concord,  a«*» 
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in  the  estate,  and  a  aolid  order  in  the  Kirk ;  aa, 
contrariwise,  the  pretended  equality  divideth  the 
nme,  and,  under  pretext  of  equality,  advance  th  and 
coricheth  the  moat  crafty  and  subtle  dealers."* 
This  document  was  drawn  up  with  consummate 
skill  and  plausibility,  but  it  is  full 
n'i  de-  of  sophistry  and  misrepresentation. 
It  accuses  Melvil  of  absolutely  de- 
clining the  king's  authority,  while  he  was  guilty 
of  no  such  rebellion.  Ho  only  claimed  a  privilege 
which  had  been  conceded  by  special  agreement  to 
ministers  and  professors,  of  being  tried  in  the  first 
instance  before  their  brethren  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  It 
blames  the  assembly  for  approving  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  which  was  pronounced  treasonable  by  the 
king  and  his  council.  But  it  is  not  stated  that  at 
the  rime  when  the  assembly  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  it,  it  was  commended  by  the  king  himself, 
and  declared  to  have  rendered  good  service  to  the 
country;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  this  declaration  of  the 
king's  views  which  led  the  assembly  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  at  all.  And  with 
regard  to  the  allegation  that  the  principles  of 
episcopacy  enable  the  king  to  appoint  the  most 
(rodly,  pious,  and  learned  men  to  office  in  the 
Church,  whereas  presbytery  introduces  those  who 
nay  happen  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  a  majority, 
it  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  civil  rulers 
are  always  far  more  likely  to  consnlt  wisely  for 
the  interests  of  piety  and  religion,  than  the  mem- 
bers and  office-bearers  of  the  Church  can  bo  ex- 
pected to  do. 

The  sophistry  of  the  declaration  penned  by  Adam- 
Andrew  Md-  "°n»  'n  the  king's  name, 
▼il's  answer  to  was  ably  exposed  by  Andrew  Mel- 
tha  declaration.  Ta.  Passing  over  all  that  related 
to  himself,  he  subjected  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  document  to  a  most  searching  scrutiny. 
The  several  intentions  said  to  have  been  cherished 
by  his  majesty  in  the  late  proceedings  of  parliament 
are  examined  one  by  one,  and  their  inconsistency 
with  facta  and  Scripture  is  clearly  and  forcibly 
pointed  out.  "  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  juris- 
dictions which  Christ  hath  separated  are  now  con- 
founded, and  a  new  popedom  is  established  in  the 
person  of  the  king;  that  he  being  chief  judge  in 
all  causes  and  controversies,  and  having  absolute 
power  to  determine,  may  put  up  and  throw  down 
religion  at  his  pleasure.  For  why?  First  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  given  by  God  to  his 
Church  is  transferred,  by  the  usurped  authority  of 
the  prince,  to  the  bishops  who  are  his  own  creatures. 
Next,  this  jurisdiction  is  not  granted  to  them  as  to 
the  Church,  but  aa  to  the  king's  councillors  or 
commissioners,  the  king  being  the  head  from  which 
the  power  fioweth.  Thirdly,  this  jurisdiction  is  so 
limited  that  from  the  bishops,  appellations  may  be 
made  to  the  king  and  his  council  as  chief  judge,  to 
give  definitive  sentence  in  the  same  at  his  pleasure, 
and  to  correct  the  bishops  as  he  thinketh.  good."  t 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2W— 261. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  283,  284. 


Another  reply  was  given  to  Adamson's  elaborate 
paper,  which  is  commonly  sup-  Ano(hpr 
posed  to  have  been  the  work  of  answer  to 
James  Melvil.  It  is  composed  in  Aaanwm's  de- 
the  form  of  a  dialogue;  Zola  tor, 
Temporitcr,  and  Palemon,  being  the  speakers. 
Zelator  condemns  the  proceedings  of  the  late  par- 
liament, and  defends  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  5  Temporizer  takes  the  opposite  side ; 
and  Palemon  occupies  the  place  of  umpire  between 
them.  Temporizer  condemns  the  conduct  of  Andrew 
Melvil,  in  declining  the  judgment  of  the  king  and 
his  council.  Zelator's  reply  is,  that  to  question  the 
competency  of  a  court  to  proceed  with  a  particular 
case,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  denying  the 
authority  of  government-  "  Such  declining  is  not  a 
new  thing.  Falleth  not  that  forth  almost  every 
day  before  the  secret  council.  Declined  not  Mr. 
John  Cramond,  within  twenty  days  after  Mr.  An- 
drew's diet,  the  king  and  council  as  judges  com- 
petent for  exhibition  of  the  herctrtx  of  Badravill, 
and  he  was  never  charged  with  declining  his  ma- 
jesty's authority."  •  Temporiaer  excuses  the  pro- 
hibition of  tho  meeting  of  ecclesiastical  courts  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  not  been  absolutely 
interdicted,  but  only  made  dependent  upon  the 
king'a  licence.  "A  fine  shift,"  replies  Zelator,  "you 
make  it  lawful  to  his  majesty,  who  is  a  Christian 
prince,  to  restrain  the  liberty  which  Cod  has  given 
to  Christians.  But  if  there  arise  a  prince  who  is 
not  settled  in  religion,  he  will  say  it  is  as  lawful  to 
me  to  discharge  aimpliciter,  as  to  my  predecessors 
to  restrain.  Now  say,  in  your  own  conscience,  what 
an  unhappy  thing  this  granting  of  licence  is.  What 
mouth  without  blasphemy  dares  to  say  that,  al- 
though God  hath  commanded  this  or  that,  you  arc  not 
to  do  it  without  special  licence."  f  Tern pomer  brings 
into  view  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  in  regard  to 
the  banquet  given  to  the  French  ambassador.  Ze- 
lator maintains  that  the  representation  made  in 
Adamson's  paper  was  quite  unwarranted.  It  was 
the  council  of  Edinburgh  and  the  kirk  session  who 
alone  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business;  and 
neither  the  Church  as  a  body,  nor  even  the  presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  were  at  all  implicated  in  the 
matter.f 

Meanwhile  the  tyranny  of  the  government  was 

becoming  every  day  more  into-       ^  ,4. 
,     li       .in.     1    V  •  •  1        IMurn  of  the 

lerable.     the  leading  ministers  banished  lord*, 

being  all  in  exile,  and  most  of  tho   and  overthrow 
others  having  signed  Adamson's     of  Arrrm  * 
fallacious  bond,  there  was  no  effi- 
cient check  to  control  tho  arbitrary  designs  of  Arran. 

•  Culdorwood,  vol.  ir.  pp.  301,  302. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  303. 

X  Dr.  M'Crie  says  that  Adamson's  declaration  deserves 
particular  notice  as  the  original  of  those  misrepresentations 
of  Scotch  arTiiim  which  prevailed  so  long  in  England,  und 
are  not  completely  removed  at  this  day.  By  means  of  some 
of  Arras's  agcnU  it  wus  reprinted  in  London,  with  a  preface 
more  odious  thun  itself.  Iking  published  in  the  name  of 
tho  king,  it  was  embodied  in  Hollinshed's  Chronicle  as 
an  authentic)  document,  from  which  it  continued  to  be 
quoted  and  copied  and  reprinted,  after  James  had  disowned 
it,  and  Adamson  had  retracted  it  at  an  unfounded  and  slan- 
derous libel.   (M'Cric's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  3ll>,  320.) 
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Even  the  wives  of  the  ministers  became  the  objects 
of  his  dislike  and  persecution.  Two  of  them  having 
written  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  Adamson's  addressed 
to  their  husbands,  in  which  they  handle  the  arch- 
bishop's publication  with  no  little  severity  and 
with  admirable  skill,  his  grace  threw  down  the 
pen  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  take  up,  and 
directed  against  them  the  sharper  weapon  of  a 
royal  proclamation.  They  were  commanded  in- 
stantly to  leave  their  manses,  along  with  their 
families,  under  pain  of  rebellion.  And  certain  other 
matrons  also,  who  had  called  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  were  charged 
to  remove  from  the  capital,  and  to  retire  beyond  the 
water  of  Tay,  "  till  they  gave  further  declaration 
of  their  good  disposition."  Neither  age,  nor  sex, 
nor  character,  furnished  any  protection  against  the 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  measures  of  Arran.  The 
whole  country  was  filled  with  disgust  at  his  arbi- 
trary conduct.  Even  the  leading  men  about  court, 
who  had  enjoyed  his  favour,  began  to  cool  in  their 
attachment  to  him,  and  to  prepare  for  a  change 
which  they  saw  was  inevitable.  And  the  king 
himself,  it  is  supposed,  was  growing  impatient  of 
the  influence  which  the  favourite  had  long  exerted 
over  him.  In  these  circumstances,  the  noblemen 
who  had  been  living  for  a  time  as  exiles  in  England 
met  on  the  Borders  by  concert,  and  with  Eliza- 
beth's permission,  and  entering  Scotland,  they 
inarched  with  a  continually  augmenting  train  of 
followers  to  Stirling,  which  they  entered  almost 
without  resistance.  After  a  brief  negotiation,  they 
were  admitted  to  favour  by  the  king,  who  promised 
to  be  governed  by  their  advice  and  council  in  time 
to  coine ;  and  Arran  fled  from  the  vengeance  which 
he  had  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  would  be 
inflicted  upon  him.* 
This  change  of  administration  was  upon  the 

Effect  of  the  wnole  beneficial  to  the  Church, 
change  of  ad-  ministers  who  had  fled  to 

ministration    England  from  oppression  at  home 

(fhurch0      Were  re9tore<*  to  tne'r  Plftce9»  an<* 
full  liberty  was  granted  them  to 

resume  their  labours  among  the  people.  But  when 
they  craved  the  abrogation  of  the  tyrannical  statutes 
«f  158-1,  and  reminded  the  nobility  of  the  promises 
which  they  had  given  before  leaving  the  south  with 
reference  to  this  point,  they  found  to  their  sore 
disappointment  that  the  interests  of  religion  were 
likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  more  clamorous  de- 
mands of  private  ambition.  The  lords  did  not 
question  the  importance  or  justice  of  the  changes 
which  tho  ministers  were  solicitous  they  should 
effect,  nor  did  they  deny  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  make  an  effort  for  their  accomplish- 
ment; but  they  argued  that,  as  tho  king  was 
strongly  attached  to  episcopacy,  and  felt  his  honour 
implicated  in  the  support  of  tho  statutes  com- 
plained of,  it  was  altogether  inexpedient  to  press 
him  at  present  for  a  change.    Let  them  have  time 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  212;  Calilerwood,  vol.  ir.  pp.  381, 
391 ;  M'Crie'a  Life  of  Mclvil,  vol.  i.  pp.  32o,  327;  Robert- 
•on,  vol.  ii.  p.  6tJ. 


to  gain  his  nffections,  and  to  consolidate  their 
power,  and  then  they  should  be  able,  and  would 
show  themselves  willing,  to  procure  for  the  Church 
all  those  alterations  which  might  bo  judged  requi- 
site or  desirable.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  these  excuses  and  professions  could  appear 
satisfactory  to  the  ministers.  They  saw  that  the 
noblemen  had  employed  the  grievances  of  the 
Church  as  a  means  of  advancing  their  own  end»; 
but  that  now,  when  they  were  restored  to  honour 
and  power,  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  remedy  of  evils  which  did  not  touch 
themselves.* 
Parliament  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Linlithgow 

in  December :  and  as  it  had  been  . .  . 

, '      ,      _         ,    ,      Meeting  of  the 
customary  for  the  General  As-  Anenibljot 

sembly  to  hold  a  meeting  imme-  Dunfermline 
diately  before  parliament,  with  »*Linli»h- 
the  view   of  considering  wfcat 
points  it  might  be  requisite  or  desirable  to  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  tho  supreme  authority 
in  the  nation,  it  was  determined  that  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  this  body  should  take  place  at 
Dunfermline  in  the  end  of  November.   But  when 
the  brethren  repaired  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  they  found  the  gates  of  the  town  closed 
against  them,  by  an  express  order,  as  the  provost 
alleged,  from  his  majesty. f   A  brief  meeting  vat 
held  in  the  fields,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  Linlithgow,  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  parliament.   But  when 
they  gathered  together  once  more,  and  proceeded 
to  business,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  hope* 
which  they  had  built  upon  the  recent  change  of 
administration  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  sand. 
They  quite  failed  in  securing  attention  to  their 
demands.  This  was  owing  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
indisposition  of  the  court  to  yield  to  their  wishes; 
but  their  influence  also  was  much  weakened,  in 
consequence  of  a  division  which  sprang  up  among 
themselves,  with  respect  to  the  subscriptions  ap- 
pended to  Adamson's  bond.  James  Gibson,  having 
preached  a  sermon  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  subscribing  minister*, 
Craig,  who  had  both  subscribed  himself  and  made 
zealous  efforts  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same,  took 
up  the  subject  in  a  discourse  preached  at  Linlithgow 
before  the  members  of  parliament,  and  not  con- 
tented with  defending  what  he  had  done,  be 
warmly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  who 
had  fled  to  England ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples formerly  maintained  by  him,  he  exalted  the 
authority  of  the  king  to  the  highest  pitch.t  B 
appears  from  the  record  of  a  conference  between 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Hume  of  Godscroft,  that 
Craig  maintained  the  duty  of  submission  to  king*, 
whatever  might  be  the  enormity  of  their  wicked- 
ness, or  the  oppressiveness  of  their  tyranny.  T"c 
whole  body  of  their  subjects  were  bound  to  obey 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  448,  449;  MUcellany  of  lh* 
Wodrow  Society,  p.  438 ;  Ilctbcrington,  p.  62. 
t  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  63. 
X  Aikman'a  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  100,  201. 
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until  God,  in  his  providence,  was  pleased  to  send 
deliverance,  either  by  changing  the  tyrant's  dis- 
position, or  by  removing  him  from  the  earth.* 
Although  this  unseasonable  dispute  was  brought 
Interview  be-   10  an  an"c*bl°  termination  by  the 
i  the      interference  of  some  of  the 


I  some  brethren,  yet  doubtless  the  very 
o    e  ministers.  exjatence  0f  £t  W0U1J  encourage 

the  king  to  persevere  in  the  arbitrary  course  upon 
which  he  had  entered. f    Repeated  interviews  took 
place  between  his  majesty  and  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, at  which  he  censured  them  with  extreme 
severity,  and  they  also  expressed  their  feelings  to 
him  with  no  small  measure  of  freedom  and  even 
acrimony.   At  length  they  were  desired  to  draw 
up  a  statement,  exhibiting  whatever  they  con- 
sidered faulty  in  the  acts  of  May,  1584.  When 
the  document  which  they  prepared  in  compliance 
with  this  appointment  was  presented  to  his  majesty, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  with  his  own  hand  "  wrote  and  penned  " 
a  reply,  which  he  presented  to  the  ministers  as  his 
declaration  and  interpretation  of  the  obnoxious 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  he  told  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  statement  should  be  as  good  as  an 
act  of  parliament.    This  royal  commentary  con- 
tained an  implied  disavowal  of  the  declaration 
emitted  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  with  his 
majesty's  sanction,  but  still  it  justified  all  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to 
make  any  concessions  to  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  ministers.    Episcopacy  was  to  continue  the 
settled  order  of  the  Church.    Assemblies  were  not 
to  be  held  without  special  licence  from  the  sove- 
reign.   And  with  regard  to  points  which  were 
•till  left  undecided,  it  was  his  purpose  to  summon 
a  general  assembly  of  bishops,  ministers,  and 
other  godly  and  learned  men,  to  be  held  under 
his  own  presidency;  and  at  this  meeting  a  more 
ample  scheme  of  policy  and  jurisdiction  sbould  be 
digested,  with  the  view  of  being  brought  into 
operation.    And  in  conclusion,  his  majesty,  carried 
away  by  the  ardour  of  a  polemical  spirit,  threw 
out  a  challenge  to  the  ministers,  in  which  he 
offered  to  prove  all  that  he  had  affirmed  *«  by  the 
Word  of  God,  purest  ancients,  and  modern  neoter- 


*  Home  exposes  the  unsoundness  of  Craig's  principles 
in  a  very  clear  and  powerful  manner.  "  He  argued  that  if 
liberty  to  disobey  or  slay  wicked  kings  be  granted,  then  shall 
not  good  kings  be  obeyed,  for  the  seditious  will  call  a  good 
king  a  tyrant.  But  your  lordship  may  see  the  impiety  of  this 
reason,  for  thus  shall  wo  take  away  all  laws  and  the  punish- 
ment of  all  vices;  for  if  thieves  be  punished,  wickea  judges 
will  call  an  honest  man  a  thief,  it  you  permit  blasphemy 
to  be  punished,  Jexabel  will  find  means  to  have  Naboth 
counted  a  blasphemer ;  and  if  you  permit  sedition  to  be 
punuhed,  a  tyrant  will  call  n  good  patriot  seditious — and 
more  frequently  a  tyrant  calls  an  honest  man  seditious,  than 
subjects  call  a  good  king  a  tyrant.  The  people  suffer  much 
—what  by  custom,  what  by  the  natural  love  of  their 
princes— bear  with  many  great  faults,  and  seldom  rise 


icks,  and  by  the  examples  of  the  best  Reformed 
kirks."  • 

It  was  now  obvious  that  no  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  differences  was  to  be  ex-  Small  success 
pected  at  present.  Tho  meeting  obtained  by 
of  parliament  was  drawing  to  a  the  minuter., 
close,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season  occasioned 
a  general  impatience  of  delay.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  ministers  abstained  from  further  com- 
ment upon  the  topics  embraced  in  the  king's  reply. 
They  simply  presented  a  supplication  to  his  majesty, 
in  which,  after  praising  God  for  the  judgment  and 
knowledge  with  which  he  was  so  liberally  fur- 
nished, they  craved  that  the  question  of  a  policy 
for  the  Kirk  might  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  most  learned  and  godly  men  in  the 
kingdom,  with  the  view  of  being  permanently 
settled;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  should 
have  liberty  to  hold  their  ordinary  assemblies,  and 
to  proceed  in  all  things  as  they  had  done  prior  to 
the  recent  changes.  They  also  desired  that  all 
ministers  and  masters  of  colleges  should  be  restored 
to  their  livings  and  offices.  This  last  demand  w  as 
the  only  one  which  tho  king  could  bo  prevailed 
upon  to  grant.t 

The  fondness  of  the  king  for  debate,  and  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  Polemical  dis- 
of  his  own  polemical  skill,  ap-  position  of 
peared  in  the  challenge  which  he  James, 
gave  to  the  ministers  at  Linlithgow,  and  in  the 
offer  which  he  made  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
his  explication  by  irrefragable  arguments  drawn 
from  all  different  sources.  Another  exhibition  of  the 
same  unkingly  spirit  took  place  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh.  Balcanquhall 
having  made  some  statements  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  tending  to  impugn  the  scriptural  authority 
of  bishops,  the  king,  who  was  present,  started  up 
from  his  scat  in  tho  loft,  and  demanded  of  the 
preacher  what  evidence  he  could  adduce  for  the 
doctrine  thus  taught.  Ualcanquhall  replied  that 
he  could  bring  from  Scripture  ample  evidence  of 
all  that  he  affirmed.  This  James  denied,  declaring 
that  he'  could  prove  the  contrary,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  pronounced  a  censure  upon  the  preachers 
for  meddling  with  such  questions  in  their  addresses 
to  the  people.^ 

Although  the  proceedings  at  Linlithgow  had 
been  attended  with  no  satisfactory  CoQforanM 
results,  still  there  existed  in  the  February  regard 
adherents   of  tho   Presbyterian   »"P  the  policy 
Church  such  a  strength  of  attach-  of  lbc  Church' 
ment  to  her  policy,  and  such  a  spirit  of  stubborn 
endurance,  as  promised  at  no  distant  day  to  se- 
cure victory  to  her.   The  king  found  that  he  could 
not  by  his  simple  authority  overawe  the  ministers, 
or  secure  anything  like  general  acquiescence  in  the 
principles  which  he  was  pleased  to  lay  down.  With 
the  view  of  smoothing  the  difficulties  which  lay  in 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  463. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  461;  Melvil's  Diary,  p. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  tr.  491 ;  M'C 

vol  i  p.  314. 


244. 

ties  life  of  Mclvil, 
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his  way,  he  appointed  a  conference  to  take  place  in 
February,  between  some  members  of  the  privy 
council  and  certain  of  the  more  moderate  ministers 
of  the  Church,  at  which  some  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical policy  approximating  to  episcopacy,  and 
yet  not  receding  very  far  from  presbytery,  were 
agreed  upon.  The  bishop  was  always  to  be  the 
minister  of  a  particular  kirk,  where  he  was  to 
officiate  like  other  ministers.  He  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  king,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
to  receive  admission  from  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  to  be  responsible  to  that  court.  Ho  was 
to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  senate  or  presbytery, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  bv  the  General  Assembly. 
Where  he  could  not  undertake  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  whole  bounds,  commissioners  wero  to  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  authority  was  to  be  of  precisely  the 
same  kind.  And  general  assemblies  were  to  be 
summoned  by  royal  proclamation.* 

The  spirit  which  continued  to  animate  the  bosoms 
Adam  of  the  ministers,  notwithstanding 

the  oppression  to  which  they  had 
by  the  »vno«l  been  subjected  by  the  king,  was 
somewhat  strikingly  displayed  at 
a  meeting  of  Bynod  held  in  April  at  St.  Andrew's. 
James  Melril,  as  former  moderator,  preached  the 
opening  discourse,  in  which,  after  pointing  out 
the  characteristics  of  church  government  which  the 
Scriptures  warrant,  and  denouncing  episcopacy  as  a 
human  corruption,  he  lamented  tho  changes  which 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  members  of  their  own 
body  had  been  tho  means  of  introducing,  during 
the  last  two  years,  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Then,  turning  to  Adamson,  who  was 
present,  anayed  in  the  robes  of  his  official  dignity, 
he  recounted  the  leading  circumstances  of  his 
career,  pointed  out  the  ruinous  measures  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  originating  and  carrying 
out  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  ad- 
monished the  synod  to  consult  the  wellbeingof  the 
whole  body  by  cutting  off  so  corrupt  a  member. 
The  Bynod,  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  their 
feelings,  and  overlooking  the  extreme  irregularity 
of  such  proceedings,  at  once  put  the  bishop  into 
tho  position  of  a  culprit,  and  proceeded  to  try  him 
for  tho  offences  with  which  the  moderator  had 
charged  him  in  his  sermon.  He  at  first  refused 
to  answer,  but  he  ultimately  appeared,  and  gave 
in  replies  to  the  accuaatious  brought  against 
him.  These  answers  however  were  not  considered 
satisfactory,  and  at  length  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  pronounced  against  him;  and 
although  he  protested  and  appealed  to  the  General 
Assembly,  yet  the  synod  ordained  that  the  sentence 
should  be  instantly  earned  into  effect.  The  chief 
grounds  upon  which  the  sentence  rested,  were  that 
he  had  usurped  the  function  of  the  ministry  after 
being  lawfully  suspended  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1583,  and  that  he  hud  conspired  the  overthrow 
of  the  order  and  policy  of  the  Church,  after  hnving 
subscribed  the  same  with  his  own  hands.  These 

•  Scott's  Apologctical  Narration,  p.  03;  Caldcrwood, 
vol.  iv.  p.  49:!. 


charges  were  no  doubt  well  grounded,  but  still  th« 
trial  manifested  a  glaring  disregard  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  justice.* 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  took  place 
in  May  with  the  royal  sanction.  Meeting  of 
The  opening  discourse,  which  was  the  G«nend 
entirely  occupied  with  questions  of  Assembly, 
church  order,  served  as  an  index  of  the  feelings  by 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Church  were  animated, 
Before  a  new  moderator  was  chosen,  the  king  re- 
quired the  assembly  to  meet  with  him  in  ths 
chnpcl-royal,  where  he  stated  to  them  that  thers 
were  two  reasons  which  had  moved  him  to  ogres 
to  tho  calling  of  this  meeting.  Tho  first  was  that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
soundness  and  constancy  in  religion,  which  some 
persons  had  dared  to  call  in  question,  but  he  offered 
to  satisfy  any  man  who  would  adduce  a  reason  for 
suspecting  him.  His  second  motive  was  that  the 
assembly  might  resolve  among  themselves  in  regard 
to  a  form  of  discipline  and  church  government 
most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  it  wu 
his  purpose  to  establish  throughout  the  realm. 
Having  delivered  this  somewhat  remarkable  ad- 
dress, he  then  expressed  it  to  be  his  pleas  arc  that 
tho  assombly  should  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  he  nominated  three  individuals  at 
candidates  for  the  office  of  moderator.  He  voted 
first  himself,  and  as  David  Lindsay  was  the  indi- 
vidual whom  he  supported,  the  majority  followed 
his  example,  and  Lindsay  was  placed  in  thechair.f 

It  was  plain  from  these  proceedings  that  the 
views  of  James  had  undergone  eon-      j4m>on  n. 
siderable  modification.    Perhaps    iieved  by  the 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  spirit  which  s*aeinbly  froa 
the  strong  measures  of  the  synod 
of  Fife  demonstrated  to  be  at  work 
among  the  ministers ;  or  he  might  be  desirous  of 
soothing  the  assembly  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  • 
moro  favourable  consideration  of  Adamson's  caw ; 
or  he  might  really,  when  no  longer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Arran,  have  become  more  disposed  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  tho  Church.    But  whatever 
were  the  considerations  which  influenced  him,  hi» 
address  to  the  assembly  manifested  a  disposition  to 
concede  more  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
brethren  than  previous  events  gave  ground  for 
expecting ;  nor  was  the  manifestation  of  such  » 
disposition  lost  upon  the  assembly.    When  Adam- 
son's  case  came  under  review,  they  agreed,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  majesty's   commissioners,  to 
adopt  what  was  called  a  middle  course.    It  »» 
possible  that  the  readiness  with  which  they  fell 
into  this  measure,  might  arise  partly  from  th« 
conviction  that  the  synod  of  Fife  had  been  too  rob 
in  their  proceedings,  but  doubtless  it  was  maialj 
owing  to  the  concessions  which  his  majesty  »p- 
peared  disposed  to  make,  and  to  the  influence  *  bich 
he  exerted  in  favour  of  Adamson.   The  aseeinWv 

•  Catderwood,  vol.  ir.  pp.  495-502 ;  A ikfssn's  ft"*"* 
vol.  iii.  p.  103;  Robertson,  voL  ii.  p.  70;  MslvU's  1W. 
p.  246. 
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agreed — although  not  a  few  of  the  moat  influential 
minister*,  such  as  Font,  Spottiswood,  Hume, 
Kurie,  and  Dalgleish,  dissented — that  they  would 
not  enter  upon  a  rigorous  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  Adamson,  but  would  at  once  set 
aside  the  excommunication,  on  condition  that  he 
subscribed  a  document  repudiating  the  claim  of 
supremacy  over  his  brethren,  and  promising  to 
submit  in  all  time  coming  to  the  judgment  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  bishop  having  given  the 
required  assurance,  the  assembly  declared  that  they 
held  the  process  against  him  as  "  unled,  undeduced, 
or  pronounced,  and  repone  the  said  bishop  in  all 
respects,  so  far  as  may  concern  the  said  process  and 
sentence  of  excommunication,  in  the  former  estate 
he  was  immediately  before  the  same,  like  as  no 
process  had  been  led  and  deduced  against  him, 
providing  always  that  he  observe  what  has  been 
promised  by  him  in  the  premises,  and  behave  him- 
self dutifully  in  his  vocation  in  time  coming."* 
At  the  same  time  they  declare  that  one  of  the 
leading  reasons  for  their  peculiar  procedure  in 
this  case,  was  the  desire  which  they  felt  to  give 
testimony  of  the  goodwill  with  which  they  would 
obey  his  majesty,  so  far  as  in  conscience  they  could, 
and  of  the  good  hope  which  they  entertained  of  his 
favourable  concurrence  in  building  up  the  house 
ofGod.t 

Another  business  of  great  importance  which 
Con/idcratiou  came  ^ore  this  assembly,  was 
of  articles  pre  the  articles  which  hod  been  pre- 
pared at  the  pared  at  the  conference  held  in 
co"^relwe>m  February  between  some  members 
t  uar) .  oj  kjfl  majesty's  council  and  certain 
ministers.  At  the  outset  they  were  told  by  the 
king's  commissioners  that  either  they  must  adopt 
these  articles  in  their  integrity,  or  that  all  things 
must  continue  as  they  were.J  Nevertheless  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  consider  them  singly,  and 
although  there  were  some  of  them  which  they 
•greed  to  without  much  difficulty,  there  were  others 
in  regard  to  which  they  were  sorely  perplexed. 
At  the  first,  they  decided  that  bishops  and  com- 
missioners should  be  subject  like  other  ministers 
to  presbyteries  and  synods ;  but  when  they  were 
assured  that  the  king  could  not  on  any  account 
allow  these  functionaries  to  be  made  amenable  to 
any  other  court  than  the  assembly,  tbey  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
to  concur  with  his  views.  §  With  regard  to  one 
point,  however,  they  were  qui  to  firm.  They  abso- 
lutely refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  Scriptures 
warranted  any  superiority  of  bishops  above  other 
pastors.  The  minister  of  the  Word  was  the  only 
scriptural  bishop.  Pastor  and  bishop  were  upon 
a  level,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  their  office  was  con- 
cerned. The  question  was  proposed  to  them 
whether  bishops  might  not  have  pre-eminence  over 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  340;  Row's  History,  pp.  113,  12.5. 

t  Book  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  30^ ;  CulJurwood,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  651—5.54.  583 ;  Aikman'o  Buchanan,  vol.  hi.  p.  104. 

t  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  295;  M'Cri/s  Lvfc  of 
Nrlvil,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

i  Ws  Ui»iory,  p.  110. 


other  ministers,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  jurisdiction, 
yet  at  least  of  order.  And  the  answer  of  the  assembly 
was,  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the  Word  of  God  j 
only  they  must  tolerate  it,  if  it  were  forced  upon 
them  by  the  civil  authority.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  were  successful  in 
rrgbtining  some  small  portion  of  the  territory,  which 
had  been  snatched  from  the  Church  by  the  royal 
raid  and  the  black  acts  of  1584  ;  and  they  showed 
what  potency  belongs  to  a  united  and  intelligent 
body  of  men,  acting  as  the  representatives  of  a 
numerous  constituency.  James  abolished  in  one 
day  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  kingdom, 
and  took  the  direction  of  all  things  into  his  own 
hands;  but  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly which  was  summoned  even  by  his  own 
authority,  he  was  obliged  to  recede  to  a  consider- 
able extent  from  the  lofty  claims  which  he  hod 
advanced.  The  old  policy  was  not  restored,  but 
enough  took  place  to  convince  the  ministers,  that 
through  perseverance  and  firmness  thuy  should  cer- 
tainly in  the  end  attain  the  object  of  their  desires. 
1  The  concessions  made  to  them  by  James  are, viewed 
:  by  Spottiswood  as  the  fruit  of  a  temporising  policv, 
t  his  object  being  merely  to  keep  them  in  some 
measure  of  moderation,  until  he  should  find  him- 
self possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  establish  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  in  all  its  amplitude  of  autho- 
rity.* 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Andrew  Melvil  was  sent  for  to  court;  Andrew  Melvil 
and  although  he  met  with  a  very  laid  under 
gracious  reception,  yet  he  was  for-  restraint, 
bidden  for  the  present  to  resume  his  labours  in  St. 
Andrew's.  He  was  enjoined  to  proceed  to  Angus, 
Meatus,  Perth,  and  other  northern  districts;  and  to 
enter  into  conference  with  the  numerous  Jesuits 
who  were  at  work  in  those  parts,  that  he  might 
either  convert  them  to  the  true  Christian  religion 
professed  by  his  majesty  and  the  whole  realm  of 
Scotland,  or  bring  them  to  trial  according  to  ex- 
isting acts  of  parliament.  The  ostensible  reason 
for  this  temporary  banishment  of  Melvil  from  the 
scene  of  his  ordinary  labours,  was  the  disordered 
state  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  occasioned 
by  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the  bishop, 
and  their  respective  favourers  and  adherents  ;t 
but  the  real  object  of  it  seems  to  have  been  to  givo 
Adamson  the  opportunity,  when  freed  from  the 
presence  and  competition  of  his  rival,  of  recovering 
his  lost  influence.  The  bishop  was  appointed  not 
only  to  preach,  but  also  to  deliver  lectures  in  Latin 
in  St.  Salvator's  College,  which  the  whole  univer- 
sity were  commanded  to  attend.  Some  months 
afterwards  Melvil  was  permitted  to  resume  his 
labours,  but  it  was  found  that  when  he  preached 
in  the  college,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  deserted 
the  parish  church  where  Adamson  officiated.  An 
order,  therefore,  came  from  the  privy  council,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  procured  through  the  solicita- 
tion of  Adamson  himself,  forbidding  the  principal 

«  Spottiswood,  p.  317. 
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and  masters  of  the  now  college  to  preach  to  the 
people  in  English,  and  commanding  them  to  use 
those  languages  which  they  professed  for  the  in- 
ntruction  of  the  youth.  Thus  every  effort  was 
made  to  prop  up  the  declining  credit  of  the  bishop.* 
The  acquiescence  of  the  late  General  Assembly 
in  sundry  impositions  of  the  king,  although  de- 
clared by  themselves  to  bo  merely  temporary,  hod 
yet  the  effect  of  raising  an  outcry  against  them  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
people  that  they  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
regarding  the  true  policy  and  government  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  that  many  of  them  had  aban- 
doned the  views  of  the  early  reformers ;  and  the 
Hime  impression  become  current  among  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  the  Continent.  These  rumours 
Proceedings  of  became  so  loud  and  frequent  as  to 
the  Synod  of  attract  the  notice  of  the  synod  of 
Mcree-  Meree,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale, 
at  their  meeting  in  October;  and  they  considered 
it  requisite  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  to  give  them  a  direct  contradiction.  The 
entire  body  of  the  synod  concurred  in  declaring, 
that  there  was.no  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Church. 
They  still  held  unanimously  that  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  which  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  prior  to 
the  parliament  of  1584,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment most  conducive  to  the  wcllbeing  of  the 
Church,  and  the  only  one  which  the  Scriptures 
sanctioned.  And  with  regard  to  the  document 
which  some  of  them  had  signed  at  the  king's 
desire,  they  explained  that  they  did  not  consider 
it  as  implying  anything  else  than  an  obligation 
of  obedienco  to  the  king's  majesty,  and  so  many 
of  his  laws  as  were  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God.  Those  of  them  who  had  signed  the  docu- 
ment in  question,  and  those  who  had  refused  to  do 
so,  equally  concurred  in  rejecting  the  supremacy  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  over  ministers,  and  in 
condemning  those  acts  of  1584  which  referred  to 
the  policy  of  the  Church.  They  were  quite  united 
in  their  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the.  house  of  God,  and  they  di- 
rected that  every  presbytery  should  take  measures 
for  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  this  decla- 
ration, "so  that  all  slander  might  be  removed  where 
it  was  most  spread." f 

Thero  might  be  inconsistency  in  tho  enactment 
of  the  synod  of  Meree,  by  which  they  thus  at- 
tempted to  explain  away  the  subscription  given 
by  some  of  their  number  to  Adamson's  bond  re- 
garding the  unpopular  acts  of  1584.  Most  cer- 
tainly their  signature  was  considered  at  the  time, 
by  the  king  and  his  advisers,  as  implying  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  profession  of  wil- 
lingness to  submit  to  it  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God :  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
could  have  been  the  worth  of  it  in  the  king's  esti- 

•  Culderwood,  vol.  iv.  pp.  fA\,  COJ ;  M»>lvi!\«  l)inrv,  p. 
24!);  M-CiVi  J.ifi-  «.f  M.'lvil,  v,  t.  i.  ,-p.  :;G1— 3C>. 
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mation,  if  this  had  been  tho  whole  extent  of  iti 
meaning,  or  why  such  efforts  should  have  been 
made  to  obtain  it,  at  a  time  when  hardly  any,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  thought  of  questioning  the  title  of  Jame*. 
Still,  however,  the  present  procedure  of  the  synod 
placed  it  beyond  question  that  the  ministers,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  devotedly  attached  to 
the  old  policy  of  the  Church,  and  that  all  the 
efforts  of  tho  king  to  secure  their  acquiescence  in 
his  favourite  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  bsd 
been  utterly  unavailing.  They  retained  their 
viows,  and  were  determined  to  bring  them  into 
full  operation  with  all  possible  speed. 

Another  manifestation  took  place,  during  the 
course  of  the  winter,  or  the  in-  8cnipIrs  about 
dependent  although,  doubtless,  in     praying  for 
some  coses  mistaken  feeling,  which  Mary's  prescr- 
prcvailed  among  the  prcabytcrian 
clergy.   When  Mary  was  brought  to  trial  by  Eli- 
zabeth, and  contrary  to  all  justice,  as  she  certainly 
was  not  a  subject  of  the  English  crown,  but  hid 
been  detained  in  England  contrary  to  her  own  will, 
was  condemned  to  death,*  James  issued  a  command 
that  prayers  should  be  offered  up  for  his  mother's 
preservation,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom. 
This  royal  mandate  was  by  no  means  acceptable 
to  the  ministers  or  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Church ;  and  as  they  conceived  that  the  prayer 
which  was  prescribed  implied  an  acknowledgment 
of  Mary's  innocence,  they  at  first  refused  to  adopt 
it.    Nor  were  the  people  more  favourably  disposed, 
for  the  session  and  Church  of  St.  Giles  declined 
also,  when  reference  waa  made  to  them,  to  eojoin 
upon  their  ministers  compliance  with  the  kings 
will.    In  these  circumstances  James  appointed  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  preach  in  St.  Giles's 
Church,  and  to  offer  up  public  prayers  for  his 
mother's  preservation;  but  when  his  majesty  ar- 
rived, he  found  the  pulpit  preoccupied  by  one 
John  Cowpcr,  who  is  described  by  Spottiswood  w 
not  yet  a  licensed  preacher.  The  king,  interrupting 
Cowpcr,  said  that  ho  might  go  on  with  the  service, 
if  he  prayed  according  to  the  form  prescribed ;  but 
as  Cowper  replied,  that  he  would  do  as  the  Spin' 
of  God  directed  him,  the  king  commanded  him  to 
give  place  to  A  damson.    At  first  he  manifested 
bomo  reluctance  to  obey  this  order,  but  perceiving 
that  the  captain  of  the  guard  was  preparing  to 
enforce  it,  he  yielded,  exclaiming  as  he  dcscended.t 
that  this  day  should  bear  witness  against  his 
majesty  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.    When  the 
bishop  presented  himself  in  the  pulpit  to  go  on 
with  the  service,  a  murmuring  and  confusion  a  row 
among  the  people,  and  many  of  them  retired  from 
the  church.    Cowper  waa  committed  to  Black  ties*, 
but  he  was  very  speedily  released  on  account  of  the 
extreme  discontent  which  was  manifested  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.    And  the  king,  shortly 
•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-231. 
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afterwards,  stood  up  at  tho  close  of  public  worship 
in  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
what  had  occurred  in  regard  to  Cowper,  protesting 
that  he  cherished  no  dislike  to  the  ministry,  or  to 
the  religion  at  present  professed  in  the  country, 
hot  that  he  had  acted  under  the  impulse  of  affec- 
tion for  his  mother.*  His  desire  was  that  prayer 
should  everywhere  be  offered  up  to  God,  both  for 
her  illumination  with  divine  knowledge,  and  also 
for  the  preservation  of  her  life  from  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  she  was  threatened. 

The  ministers  have  been  severely  censured  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  has  been 
described  as  utterly  unchristian,  and  even  savage. 
And  the  text  on  which  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
preached  when  ho  stood  up  in  the  room  of  Cowper 
— "  I  exhort  that  prayers  be  made  for  all  men ;  for 
kins;*,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority"! — has 
been  appealed  to  as  decisive  of  the  question. 
And  certainly  the  ministers  appear  to  have  been 
more  scrupulous  than  was  needful,  although  their 
conduct  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  all  the  censure 
which  has  been  poured  upon  it.  There  is  some 
force  in  the  reason  assigned  for  their  hesitation. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  person 
condemned  to  death,  and  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  This 
last  prayer,  more  especially  when  offered  up  in 
public,  may  be  very  readily  understood  as  implying 
the  conviction  that  the  individual  is  innocent  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Prayers  are  not 
usually  offered  up  in  public  for  the  preservation  of 
persons  condemned  to  death  by  a  legal  sentence. 
Such  prayers  would  never  spontaneously  suggest 
themselves,  excupting  where  there  was  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  excellence  and  innocence  of  the 
party  condemned.  After  all,  however,  the  ministers 
did  overcome  their  reluctance  to  comply  with  the 
king's  mandate  ;t  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
ttiey  prayed,  not  only  for  the  illumination  of 
Mary's  mind,  but  also  for  tho  preservation  of  her 
life.  And  perhaps  they  wero  as  zealous  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  as  James  himself;  §  for  while 
he  was  issuing  orders  to  pray  for  his  mother's 
life,  and  punishing  those  ministers  who  felt  any 
scruple  as  to  tho  propriety  of  doing  so,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  himself 
extremely  indifferent  to  her  fato.  Courcclles,  the 
French  ambassador,  ||  mentions  in  a  despatch  to 
his  royal  roaster,  that  the  nobility  believed  there 
was  some  secret  understanding  between  the  king 
and  tho  Queen  of  England  ;  and  that  it  was  sup- 
posed he  would  not  declare  himself  openly  against 
Kiizabeth  for  anything  done  to  his  mother,  unless 
he  were  himself  deprived  of  his  right  to  the 
Knglish  crown.  On  the  very  night  when  the 
intelligence  of  Mary's  execution  arrived,  he  could 
»ot  forbear  saying  to  confidential  friends  around 

•  C.ilUrrwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  606.  f  1  Timothv,  ii.  1. 

t  Courcclles  to  tbc  King  of  Franco,  28th  February,  15S7. 
{  Tuler,  toI.  vjii.  p.  37«. 

1  Cour«;llw  to  tli.?  King  of  France,  4th  of  October,  1  'AC  • 
-   Member,  1SKS. 
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I  him,  "  I  am  now  sole  king,"  referring  to  the  project 
of  association  between  him  and  his  mother,  which 
the  friends  of  Mary  had  laboured  so  strenuously 
to  accomplish.*  And  shortly  afterwards,  when 
Andrew  Melvil  was  at  court  one  day,  the  king 
was  in  such  an  exuberance  of  spirits,  that  the 
contrast  between  his  demeanour  and  the  mourning 
garb  he  wore,  reminded  Melvil  of  the  conduct  of 
Mary  herself  after  the  assassination  of  Darnlcy, 
and  excited  feelings  which  he  expressed  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  near  him  in  two  lines  thrown 
off  at  the  moment : — f 

"  Quid  sibi  vult  tan t us  lugubri  sub  vestc  cachinnu*  ? 
ScUxcct  hie  matrcin  delict,  ut  ilia  patreiu."  J 

The  assembly  which  met  in  June  maintained 
possession  of  the  ground  which  Proceedings  uf 
had  already  been  recovered  from  the  General 
episcopacy;  and  it  is  no  slight  A«»«»»My- 
proof  of  their  determination  to  persevere  in  their 
efforts  for  the  complete  re-establish  men  t  of  their 
policy,  that  they  elected  Andrew  Melvil  to  the 
office  of  moderator.  During  the  preceding  year, 
although  desirous  of  subjecting  bishops  and  com- 
missioners to  tho  authority  of  presbyteries  and 
synods,  as  well  as  to  the  General  Assembly,  they 
had  yielded  to  the  king's  strongly  expressed  views, 
and  had  rested  satisfied  with  declaring  them  re- 
sponsible to  the  supremo  ecclesiastical  court.  But 
at  this  meeting  an  act  was  passed  that  all  pastors, 
of  whatever  sort  they  were,  should  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  their  brethren,  as  well  in  presbyteries 
and  synods  as  in  the  General  Assembly.  Now, 
although  no  mention  is  here  made  of  bishops,  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  frequently  reiterated  judgment  of  the 
assembly  as  to  the  scriptural  identity  of  bishop  and 
pastor,  that  this  act  was  specially  designed  to  refer 
to  those  who  were  invested  with  episcopal  rank. 
And,  in  fact,  unless  this  be  allowed  to  be  its  mean- 
ing, no  reason  for  its  enactment  can  be  imagined ; 
for  there  never  was  any  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  submission  duo  from  ordinary  pastors  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  was  bishops  only  in  whose 
favour  it  had  been  claimed,  that  they  should  be 
subject  to  no  church  court  but  tho  General 
Assembly.  § 

Another  movement  was  made  at  this  meeting 
with  the  view  of  preparing  the     Bishopric  of 
way  for  the  restoration  of  presby-  Caithness 
terian  government  in  all  its  parts.  «ffurwl  x"VonU 
The  king  having  beeu  pleased  to  signify  his  will 
to  the  assembly  that  Mr.  Robert  Pont  should  bo 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Caithness,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  March,  || — an  advancement 
which  was  designed  to  servo  as  tho  means  of 
indemnifying  him  for  certain  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  in  the  public  Bcrvicc,— the  assembly, 

•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  611 . 

t  Wodrow*s  Life  of  Andrew  Melvil,  p.  51 

♦  "  Why  the  loud  laugh  beueulh  tho  vesture  sad  ? 

He  mourus  his  mother,  as  she  did  bi«  </•/</." 
}  Ik>ok  of  tho  Uuivcrsal  Kirk,  p.  321;  Caldonvood, 
vol.  iv.  p.  G29. 
I1  .Sou's  Apolng.-tieul  Narration,  p.  r,.j. 
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while  praising  God  that  his  majesty  was  disposed 
to  favour  so  excellent  a  person  as  Mr.  Pont,  and 
one  whom  his  brethren  acknowledged  to  be  truly  a 
bishop  according  to  the  description  of  Paul,  yet 
declared  that  they  considered  the  office  of  bishops, 
ai  commonly  understood  and  defined  in  modern 
times,  to  be  a  "  corrupt  estate,"  and  not  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  God.  They  added  also  that  Mr. 
Pont  himself  was  not  willing  to  bo  invested  with 
the  proffered  dignity,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
taken  no  other  steps  in  the  business,  than  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  confer  with  his  majesty  and 
couucil  upon  the  subject  at  next  meeting  of  par- 
liament.* 

At  this  assembly  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
Record,  of  the   Passion  of  the  records  of  the 
uuembly  found  Church,  which  had  for  some  time 
to  have  been    disappeared.  Evidence  having  been 
m  procured  that  Adamson  had  been 

heard  to  acknowledge  they  were  in  his  hands, 
an  humble  supplication  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order  them  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Church.  After  many  in- 
effectual efforts  to  get  hold  of  these  documents, 
the  assembly  were  at  length  so  far  gratified,  that 
five  volumes  of  them  wero  produced  in  their  pre- 
sence, but  upon  examination  they  were  found  to 
have  suffered  extensive  mutilation.  Heavy  com- 
plaints were  made  to  his  majesty  with  reference  to 
the  damage  which  the  records  had  sustained,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  redress  was  obtained ; 
nor  were  the  volumes  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
keeping  of  the  assembly.  They  were  to  be  produced 
from  time  to  time  for  their  use,  but  after  every 
meeting  they  were  to  bo  restored  to  the  custody 
of  the  lord  privy  sealf  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Adamson  was  the  person  who  mutilated  these 
valuable  documents,  though  Bome  are  of  opinion 
that  the  king  himself  was  not  innocent  in  regard  to 
this  shameful  deed.  The  impunity  of  Adamson 
gives  a  colour  of  probability  to  this  view.  The 
motive  for  the  mutjlation  plainly  enough  appears 
from  the  parts  of  the  records  which  have  been 
invaded  by  the  destroyer's  hand,  and  the  course  of 
policy  pursued  alike  by  the  king  and  by  Adamson 
was  such  as  harmonizes  with  the  supposition  that 
either  of  them  might  feel  the  influence  of  this 
motive,  and  might  desire  to  suppress  the  facts  ex- 
hibited in  the  written  memorials  of  the  Church. 
The  leaves  which  were  torn  out  contained  the 
minutes  describing  the  submission  of  the  bishops  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  the  Isles,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  October,  1580 ;  and  whoever  it  was  that 
perpetrated  the  base  act,  which  must  havo  taken 
place  between  the  yeare  1584  and  1587,  aimed 
without  a  doubt  at  destroying  the  proof  that  the 
bishops  had  ever  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
their  brethren.  X    Sufficient  evidence,  however,  of 

*  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  1  "3;  Spottwwoml,  p.  301 ; 
Book  of  tho  Universal  Kirk.  pp.  .110,  L("J0 ;  CaldcrwooJ, 
vol.  iv.  p.  G2.>;  Aikm:m's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

t  Hn.'k  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  Preface,  p.  ii.,  pp.  311, 
315;  Culck-rwooU,  vol.  iv.  p.  016;  Kow's  History,  p.  133. 

I  Calilerwood,  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 


their  submission  at  the  time  specified,  survives  in 
other  documents  of  that  period,  and  the  mutila- 
tion, therefore,  has  only  served  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  bad  faith  of  those  who  were  guilty  of 
an  act  so  mean.  It  is  a  very  grave  crime  to  at- 
tempt to  poison  the  sources  of  history. 

The  ancient  practice  in  Scotland  was  to  celebrate 
marriages  publicly  in  the  churches,  after  three 
several  proclamations  of  bans.  The  General  Assem- 
bly rigidly  resisted  all  deviation  from  this  rule. 
On  the  present  occasion,  a  minister  was  held  to 
havo  incurred  deprivation  of  office  for  solemnising 
a  marriage  in  a  private  dwelling,*  although  pro- 
clamation had  duly  taken  place  beforehand.  The 
attention  of  the  assembly  was  also  engaged  at  this 
meeting  with  another  irregularity,  which  is  still 
found  not  a  little  troublesome  in  church  courts. 
Members  did  not  all  arrive  at  the  appointed  hour, 
nor  did  they  remain  faithfully  at  their  post  during 
the  whole  day.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  each 
individual  who  transgressed  in  either  of  these 
respects  should  be  fined  in  one  groat  for  every 
offence,  f  A  law  of  this  kind  would  now  consti- 
tute quite  a  mint  of  fourpennies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
their  meeting  in  June  were  but  little  impeded  by 
the  civil  power,  and  the  measures  which  they 
adopted  carried  them  some  way  onwards  to  the 
recovery  of  their  former  liberty.   The  old  hostility 
to  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  order  was  very 
palpably  manifested.  But  a  measure  far  more  fatal 
to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  king 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  than  anything  which  toe 
assembly  wero  able  to  devise,  was  adopted  by  the 
parliament  at  its  meeting  in  July.  Annexation  of 
This  was  the  annexation  of  the  church  Undi  to 
temporal  possessions  of  bishoprics,  crown, 
abbacies,  aud  priories  to  the  crown.  It  is  true  this 
measure  was  not  expressly  designed  to  overthrow 
episcopacy,  nor  even  to  diminish  its  influence.  The 
avowed  object  of  it  was  to  repair  the  dilapidated 
revenues  of  tho  crown,  and  to  place  his  majesty, 
who  was  now  declared  to  be  of  age,  in  a  position 
befitting  his  kingly  dignity.  J   It  was  represented 
that  the  prelates'  houses,  with  the  grounds  around 
them,  and  the  tithes  of  the  churches  annexed  to 
their  benefices,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  mainttin 
them  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank ;  but  there 
were  also  some  who  supported  the  project  of 
annexation  as  the  most  likely  means  of  cripples* 
episcopacy,  and  ultimately  effecting  its  overthrow- 
Let  the  rich  benefices,  it  was  said,  be  taken  away, 
and  then  the  prelates  must  succumb,  as  there  will 
be  no  sufficient  livings  to  maintain  them  in  their 
accustomed  dignity.    And  this  certainly  was  tk 
most  correct  view  of  the  operation  of  the  plan. 
The  tendency  of  tho  measure  was  to  tbakc  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  episcopal  order  stood, 

*  "  Intro  privntns  parictes."  ,  ^ 

f  Book  of  the  Uui  venal  Kirk,  p.  315;  Csldenrood,  vw- 

iv.  p.  0'2 1.  ,  , 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  iv.  p.  640 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  tw. 

iii.  p.  152;  Al'Cric's  Life  of  Mclvil,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  speedy  abolition.  • 
Deprived  of  their  baronial  possessions,  the  bishops 
could  not  exert  the  same  influence  in  parliament  as 
formerly ;  and  one  of  the  grounds  was  thus  removed 
which  had  influenced  the  court  to  maintain  them 
in  opposition  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  Church. 
They  were  exposed,  defenceless,  to  the  persevering 
assaults  of  the  advocates  of  presbyterian  parity. 
The  measure  was  afterwards  regretted  by  the  king 
when  the  nature  of  its  operation  became  apparent, 
and  he  pronounced  it  a  vile  and  pernicious  act ;  t 
but  no  remedy  was  left,  for  the  lands  which 
accrued  to  the  crown  were  speedily  conferred  by 
his  majesty  upon  individuals,  either  as  gifts  or 
rewards  of  services,  and  thus  they  passed  out  of 
his  own  hands. 

Daring  the  interval  between  the  General  Assem- 
Melv'l    3  a"d  the  meeting  of  parliament, 

Adimunlcc  *»ng  I*"*  a  visit  to  St.  An- 
ture  in  presence  drew's,  having  in  his  company  the 

St  'Andrew's!  celebrate<i  French  P00*-  Du  Bartas, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  Scotland, 
snd  who  was  also  entrusted  with  a  matrimonial  com- 
mission from  the  King  of  Navarre.f  Having  ar- 
rived too  late  to  hear  Mclvil's  ordinary  lecture,  his 
majesty  insisted  that  the  principal  should  deliver 
another,  which  with  much  reluctance,  as  he  was 
quite  unprepared,  he  consented  to  do.  The  discourse, 
although  eloquent,  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  his 
majesty,  as  it  bore  hard  upon  some  of  his  favourite 
views  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Next  day, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  delivered  a  lecture  in 
support  of  prolacy  and  the  royal  supremacy,  of 
which  Melvil  was  observed  to  take  copious  notes. 
Immediately  after  the  dismission  of  the  meeting,  the 
principal  caused  the  college  bells  to  be  rung,  and 
•ent  notice  to  his  majesty  that  he  designed  to  lecture 
ia  the  course  of  two  hours.  A  message  having  been 
■ent  back  to  him,  warning  him  of  his  danger  if  he 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  Melvil  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  suffer  the  dangerous  errors 
which  had  been  promulgated  in  his  hearing  to  pass 
unrefuted ;  but  be  promised  that  he  would  conduct 
himself  with  all  tho  reverence  duo  to  his  majesty's 
honour.  A  crowded  meeting  assembled  to  hear  the 
principal's  reply  to  the  bishop,  and  the  king  and  his 
attendants  also  formed  part  of  the  audience.  Melvil 
t<wk  no  notice  of  Adamson's  discourse,  but  quoting 
from  popish  works  all  the  leading  positions  which 
the  bishop  had  laid  down,  he  proceeded  to  answer 
them  as  popish  errors,  and  exposed  them  with  such 
invincible  force  of  reason  and  splendour  of  eloquence 
that  tho  bishop,  who  was  present  with  the  view  of 
defending  himself,  was  struck  dumb.  At  the  close 
of  the  discourse  the  king  addressed  the  meeting, 
Mating  some  distinctions  with  the  view  of  mediating 
between  the  views  of  the  presbyterian  and  the 
prelate,  and  concluded  with  enjoining  upon  the 
ministry  the  duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  the 

•  Spottuwood,  p.  3C.1;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117.  11* 

t  Iksilicon  Doron,  lib.  ii.  p.  43.  " 
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bishop.  He  also  partook  of  wet  and  dry  con- 
fections and  wine  in  the  college  hall,"  where  hs 
enjoyed  himself  very  merrily  for  a  considerable 
time.  Tho  discourse  of  Melvil  mado  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Du  Bartas,  who  remained  in  conver- 
sation with  the  principal  and  his  nephew  a  whole 
hour,  and  the  favourable  opinion  which  he  ex- 
pressed of  him  to  the  king  may  have  contributed 
to  render  his  majesty  somewhat'more  reconciled  to 
Melvil.f 

The  remainder  of  this  year  wns  a  time  of  great 
perplexity  and  alarm  through  the  Apjm>hra*ions 
whole  country.  It  was  known  of  a  Spaiu»h 
that  the  popish  princes  upon  the  invasion. 
Continent  had  entered  anew  into  a  league  for  tho 
suppression  of  the  Protestant  faith  by  force  of  arms, 
and  on  this  ground  an  alliance  had  been  con- 
cluded, more  than  a  year  ago,  with  England  for 
mutual  defence.  The  danger  was  becoming  overy 
day  more  imminent.  Tho  king  of  Spain  had  pre- 
pared an  immense  armament  for  the  invasion  of 
Elizabeth's  dominions;  and  his  emissaries  were  at 
work  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  taking  advantage 
of  the  alienation  produced  by  tho  execution  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  striving  to  exasperate  the  feelings 
of  the  people  against  their  southern  neighbours. 
The  country  swarmed  with  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests,  who,  anticipating  the  undoubted  success  of 
the  Invinciblo  Armada,  conducted  their  proceedings 
with  undisguised  openness  in  every  quarter.  \  The 
Protestant  population  were  filled  with  dismay. 
Rumour,  with  her  hundred  tongues,  was  busy 
everywhere.  One  day  tho  report  went  that  tho 
Spaniards  had  lauded  at  Dunbar;  next  day  it  was 
said  they  had  made  their  appearance  at  St.  An- 
drew's, or  Abcrdccn.  or  Cromarty.  u  Powerful  and 
piercing  were  the  sermons  of  the  preachers ;  earnest, 
zealous,  and  fervent  were  the  prayers  of  the 
godly."  §  Immense  excitement  pervaded  the  king- 
dom, and  anticipations  of  coming  disaster  agitated 
every  bosom. 

In  these  circumstances  MeWil,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  with  which  he  was  in-  El(rnnr(li 
vested  as  moderator,  summoned     matins  of 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  tho     thi-  (it  iural 
General  Assembly,  for  tho  purpose  ■As»«ml'Iy- 
of  considering  the  dangers  with  which  the  Church 
and  commonwealth  were  threatened.    Tho  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  in  every  quarter  congre- 
gated a  meeting  of  unusual  size.    It  may  appear 
to  some  that  the  General  Assembly  was  hardly 
the  body  which  should  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  such  an  emergency ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  invasion  simply  which  was 
dreaded,  but  invasion  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Protestant  faith.    Besides,  fears 
were  entertained  by  not  a  few  that  the  king  was 

m»  M  civil;*  Diary,  p.  2oC;  Wouiou's  Lif*.-  of  Andrew 

tYalderw.KMl,  vol.  ir.  pp.  G^S,  631);  H'Crie's  Life  of 
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not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country  ;  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
appeals  made  by  foreign  emissaries  to  his  mother's 
death,  might  produce  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
unfavourable  to  co-operation  with  Elizabeth.  What- 
ever might  be  the  path  of  duty  and  safety  in  this 
alarming  crisis,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the 
Scottish  king  had  much  to  overcome,  on  the  score 
of  feeling,  before  he  could  think  of  publicly  con- 
certing measures  with  one  whoso  garments  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother.* 

It  was  considered  most  expedient  at  the  assembly 
Measures  tug-  th*'  the  barons  and  gentlemen,  tho 
gested  by  the  commissioners  of  the  boroughs,  and 
aawniuly.  ^  minj8tcrs,  should  hold  three 
separate  preliminary  meetings,  and  that  after- 
wards the  whole  body  should  assemble  together  to 
decide  upon  the  course  to  be  followed.  The  result 
of  these  meetings  was,  that  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  to  Btate  the 
apprehensious  with  which  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  inspired  all  classes  of  tho  community.  They 
were  to  crave  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  carried  into  execution  against  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  and  idolaters;  and,  particularly,  that  James 
Gordon  and  "William  Crichton,  who  were  known 
to  be  plotting  against  tho  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  country,  should  be  seized  and  compelled  to 
depart  with  the  first  ships  that  sailed.f  They  were 
also  to  crave  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  kirks  in  the  north 
and  south-west  districts,  that  ministers  might  be 
settled  in  vacant  parishes,  and  the  Gospel  more 
widely  preached  in  the  land.  And  they  were  to 
make  offer  to  his  majesty  of  their  lives,  lands,  and 
friends,  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  this  trying  emergency.  James  was  somewhat 
offended  J.  at  the  proceedings  of  tho  assembly, 
viewing  them  as  an  interference  with  his  royal 
prerogative ;  but  the  advice  which  they  ofTcrcd 
was  so  sound,  and  their  readiness  to  make  all  sacri- 
fices for  the  support  of  his  throne  so  conspicuous, 
that  he  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  tho  privy  council  to  meet  with 
them  and  devise  measures  for  tho  public  safety. 
And  much  benefit  ensued  from  this  meeting.  All 
ranks  of  men  were  stirred  up  to  zeal  in  behalf  of 
their  religion  and  liberties.  One  feeling  animated 
the  whole  country.  And  if  James  ever  wavered 
under  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  detach  him  from  the  English  alliance, 
and  to  secure  his  co-operation  against  Elizabeth, 
he  became  now  quite  decided,  and  heartily  laboured 
for  tho  defence  of  his  kingdom  against  the  machi- 
nations of  popish  adversaries.  The  expedient 
of  which  Scottish  history  exhibits  so  many  ex- 
amples was  adopted,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  privy  council,  and  the  General  As- 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  3C7  ;  Courcellca  Despatch  to  the  King 
of  France,  12th  of  May,  1587 ;  Gordon's  lliatory  of  the- 
Earldom  of  Sutherland,  210. 
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sembly,  of  a  national  bond  or  covenant  for  mutual 
defence.  A  document  was  drawn  up,  designated  a 
bond  touching  the  maintenance  of  the  true  reli- 
gion and  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  estate, 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  detestable  con- 
spiracy against  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  called  the 
Holy  League,  and  to  the  rumour  of  tho  approach 
of  foreign  powers  to  this  realm.*  The  subscribers, 
considering  that  religion  and  the  king's  authority 
have  the  same  friends  and  enemies,  bind  and  oblige 
themselves  by  oath  to  assemble,  in  arms  or  in  a 
quiet  manner,  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as 
his  majesty  may  appoint ;  and  to  hazard  their  lives, 
lands,  and  goods,  and  whatever  God  has  given  them, 
in  defence  of  religion,  and  of  his  majesty's  person 
against  all  enemies.  They  also  engage  to  do  their 
utmost  to  search  out  papists  and  other  enemies  of 
religion,  to  give  information  regarding  them  to 
his  majesty  and  council,  and  to  sacrifice  every 
private  interest  to  the  public  welfare.  And  in 
order  to  their  complete  union,  they  agree  that  all 
existing  feuds  and  variances  should  be  composed 
by  the  arbitration  of  five  or  seven  indifferent  per- 
sons appointed  by  his  majesty ;  and  whoever  with- 
drew his  signature  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  traitor 
to  God,  and  to  his  king  and  country,  f 

This  bond  was  extensively  signed  in  all  parts  of 
tho  kingdom.  Proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
government  calling  upon  all  classes  to  subscribe  it, 
and  the  General  Assembly  commanded  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  to  promote  the  signature 
of  it  in  their  parishes,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
tho  names  of  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to 
Uie  lowest.  These  various  measures  were  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences ;  and  when  his 
majesty  summoned  a  convention  of  the  Estates  in 
August,  one  feeling  animated  the  whole  meeting. 
The  firm  and  decided  appeal  which  he  made  to 
them  met  with  a  most  hearty  response,!  and  the 
determination  was  formed  to  resist  with  combined 
energy  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  enemy.§ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held 
this  summer,  the  dangers  to  which  Grievances  of 
tho  Church  of  Christ  was  exposed  the  Church, 
from  the  continued  influx  of  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests,  engaged  a  large  share  of  attention ;  and 
several  days  of  fasting  were  appointed,  during 
which  certain  ministers  were  to  bring  this  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  people,  and  to  ex- 
hort them  to  defend  their  religion  and  libertie*i 
and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  king.  Griev- 
ous complaints  were  also  made  of  the  increasing 
poverty  with  which  the  ministers  were  afflicted  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  spoiling  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church ;  and  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  for  the  purpose  of 
craving  that  some  measures  might  be  adopted  for 
their  protection.  It  was  found,  too,  that  an  evil  far 

•  CalJerwwwl,  vol.  v.  p.  19 ;  Book  of  tho  Universal  Kirki 
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worse  than  the  more  loss  of  property  had  resulted 
from  the  late  annexation  of  church  lands  to  the 
crown.  There  were  patronages  connected  with 
these  lands,  which  had  previously  been  administered 
by  their  ecclesiastical  proprietors.  Now,  these 
patronages  were  laid  hold  of,  as  well  as  the  lands 
of  the  Church,  by  tho  king;  and  when  the  lands 
were  bestowed,  as  largo  portions  of  them  were, 
upon  different  noblemen,  tho  patronages  were  dis- 
posed of  along  with  them.  Nay,  in  many  cases  the 
patronages  were  disjoined  from  the  lands,  and  con- 
ferred separately  upon  laymen.  This  undoubtedly 
was  an  unjust  proceeding.  It  might  bo  quite  a 
wise  and  proper  measure  for  the  government  to 
annex  tho  church  lands  to  the  crown,  and  then 
portions  of  these  lands  might  bo  made  over  to  indi- 
viduals as  the  reward  of  services ;  but  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  laying  hold  at  the 
same  time  of  the  patronages,  which  were  altogether 
of  a  spiritual  character,  and  which,  if  they  were  to 
exist  at  all,  should  naturally  bo  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  herself.  It  was  the  Church  that  created 
these  patronages,  authorising  certain  of  her  office- 
bearers to  make  certain  appointments,  and  the 
seizure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  the  worst 
of  all  reasons  for  claiming  tho  right  also  of  nomi- 
nating ministers.  It  was  as  if  acquiring  posses- 
sion of  your  neighbour's  property,  you  should  for 
that  reason  insist  upon  being  entrusted  likewise 
with  the  management  of  his  family.* 

This  subject  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
assembly,  and  they  considered  that  the  transference 
which  had  been  mode,  since  the  late  act  of  annex- 
ation, of  patronages  from  his  highness  to  various 
"temporal  men,"  as  earls,  lords, barons,  and  others, 
evidently  tended  to  tho  danger,  hurt,  and  prejudice 
of  the  wholo  Kirk.  Therefore  it  was  determined 
to  present  a  supplication  to  his  majesty,  not  only 
that  he  would  make  no  more  such  transferences, 
but  also  that  lie  would  be  pleased  to  take  measures 
for  annulling  those  which  had  already  taken  place. 
At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  forbade  all  com- 
missioners and  presbyteries  to  give  collation  or 
admission  to  any  persons  presented  by  tho  said 
new  patrons  until  next  meeting. 

A  strong  feeling  was  cherished  by  the  assembly, 
apparently  more  on  religious  than  on  sanitary 
grounds,  against  tho  practice  of  burying  tho  dead 
within  the  walls  of  churches.  It  is  described  as  a 
practice  permitted  in  no  place  where  anything 
like  religion  prevails.  Yet  many  cases  of  it  had 
recently  occurred  in  violation  of  existing  acts,  and, 
therefore,  the  assembly  renewed  their  condemna- 
tion of  it,  and  agreed  to  request  his  majesty  to 
forbid  it  by  an  act  of  council,  t 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  signal 
overthrow  of  so  mighty  a  force  as  tho  Spanish 
Armada  would  have  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
party  in  Scotland  favourable  to  its  objects;  but 

•  Cilderwood,  vol.  ir.  pp.  CS2— 68G ;  Look  of  the  Uni- 
Tctial  Kirk,  p.  335. 

t  Book  of  the  Uuivcreal  Kirk,  p.  336  ;  Calderwood,  vol. 
ir.  p.  m. 


it  was  not  so.  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  eon- 
tinned  to  prosecuto  their  measures  Continuril  roa. 
with  unabated  zeal,  and  they  were  chin:iti<in« 
still  sanguine  in  the  belief  that,  by  of  the  popish 
means  of  a  foreign  army  landed  in  rarty" 
Scotland,  they  might  bo  able  to  invade  England 
and  dethrone  Elizabeth.  A  widely  ramified  con- 
spiracy was  actually  organised  for  this  purpose, 
and  through  the  supincness  of  the  king  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  to  succeed.  These  proceedings,  how- 
ever, were  not  unobserved  by  the  adherents  of  tho 
Presbyterian  Church.  Numbers  of  tho  brethren 
met  together  in  Edinburgh  to  consult  regarding 
the  best  means  of  warding  ofT  the  dangers  with 
which  the  nation  was  threatened ;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  his  majesty  praying  that  com- 
missioners might  be  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  ascertain  who  were  rightly  affected  to 
tho  true  religion,  and  willing  to  join  in  tho  defence 
of  it.  They  also  besought  his  majesty  to  dismiss 
all  papists  from  his  house  and  council,  and  from 
every  department  of  service  under  the  crown, 
alleging  that  it  was  his  "employment  of  them  in 
sundry  places  which  begat  sinistrous  suspicions  of 
his  religious  sincerity,"  and  encouraged  the  Jesuits 
to  persevere  in  their  seditious  practices.*  At 
this  meeting  ten  laymen,  comprising  noblemen, 
lawyers,  and  burgesses,  and  ten  ministers,  were 
appointed  to  consult  together  in  private ;  and  after 
they  had  conferred  with  one  another,  they  offered 
somo  suggestions  as  to  tho  manner  in  which 
Jesuits  and  priests,  and  those  who  harboured 
them,  should  he  dealt  with;  and  also  ntrongly 
recommended  tlmt  there  should  be  a  weekly  meet- 
ing of  certain  brethren  in  Edinburgh,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  and  to  suggest  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  needful  in  so  dangerous  a 
crisis. 

As  his  majesty  was  now  of  full  age,  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  he  should  subscribe  tho 
Confession  of  Faith  anew;  and  certain  brethren 
having  brought  this  point  under  his  notice,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  culling  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  every  rank  to  append  their  names  to  it, 
as  a  token  of  their  agreement  in  religion,  and  their 
determination  to  maintain  and  defend  their  privi- 
leges. Some  ministers  were  also  commissioned  by  an 
act  of  council  to  receive  subscriptions  afresh  to  the 
"  general  band,"  which  had  been  subscribed  during 
the  preceding  year;  and  both  this  national  cove- 
nant and  the  Confession  of  Faith  were  subscribed  at 
this  period  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.! 
The  patriotic  feeling  displayed  by  the  Church,  and 
her  evident  interest  on  the  Bido  of  James,  produced 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  royal  mind ;  and  as 
his  efforts  against  the  popish  conspirators  when 
they  rose  in  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  tho 
events  of  tho  spring  and  summer  wcro  all  of  a  kind 
to  weaken  still  further  the  prejudices  which  ho 
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had  long  entertained  against  the  Presbyterian 
Church.* 

When  his  majesty  embarked  in  October  for 
Service*  of     Norway,  to  bring  home  his  royal 
Hmce  ami  tho  bride,  whom  storms  had  prevented 
mi  tfH^Mng1'1""*  fr°m  leaving  her  native  shores,  f 
absence  ia     he  manifested  his  conviction  of  the 
Norway.      influence  of  the  Church  by  ap- 
pointing Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  an  extraordinary  member  of  the  privy 
council.    Bruce  was  the  second  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Airth.    He  had  been  educated  for  the  profession  of 
law,  and  had  begun  to  practise  at  the  Bar  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  success  ;  but  the  convic- 
tion arising  in  his  mind  that  it  was  hi«  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  had 
abandoned  his  secular  occupations,  and  entered  as 
a  Btudent  of  theology  at  St.  Andrew's.  X  His  friends 
were  strongly  opposed  to  this  step,  and  he  himself 
at  first  resisted  the  unaccountable  impulse  by 
which  he  felt  himself  hurried  on  to  it;  but  the 
agony  of  mind  which  he  experienced  during  this 
struggle  between  worldly  considerations  and  the 
voice  of  conscience,  was  so  extreme  that  he  was 
obliged  to  assure  his  father  that  he  could  sec 
nothing  but  wretchedness  before  him,  unless  he 
were  allowed  to  place  himself  as  a  student  under 
the,  care  of  Andrew  Melvii.    One  day,  whilo  ho 
and  James  Melvii  were  walking  in  the  fields  near 
St.  Andrew's,  he  stated  to  him  that  sooner  than 
expose  himself  again  to  the  torment  of  conscience 
which  he  had  experienced,  while  resisting  the  call 
of  God  to  the  ministry,  he  would  walk  through  a 
fire  of  brimstone  half  a  mile  long.§   After  his 
studies  were  finished,  he  was  recommended  by 
Andrew  Melvii  as  in  all  respects  qualified  to  fill 
the  pulpit  where  Knox  and  Lawsonhad  proclaimed 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  with  so  much 
power;  and  although  he  himself  was  averse  to 
occupy  so  couspicuous  a  position,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  settle  in  St.  Andrew's,  in  compliance 
with  a  call  from  that  place,  |j  yet  the  unanimous 
and  urgent  entreaties  of  the  commissioners  from 
Edinburgh,  and  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  lay  aside  his  scruples,  and 
to  accept  the  charge.     He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  ranks  of  men.    His  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  and  his  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty,  secured  for  him  the  admiration  of  the 
common  people ;  and  his  family  connexions  opened 
up  a  ready  way  for  him  to  therespect  of  the  nobility. 
His  influence  had  no  small  effect  in  mitigating  the 
prejudices  of  the  royal  mind  against  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  and  when  James  appointed  him  as 
one  of  the  council  who  were  to  bo  entrusted  with 
the  affairs  of  government  during  his  absence,  he 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  335 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvii,  vol.  i. 
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declared  that  ho  placed  more  confidence  in  him 
and  his  brethren  for  preserving  the  peace  of  tho 
country  than  in  all  his  nobles." 

Nor  did  the  result  belie  the  expectations  of  tho 
king.    During  the  entire  period  VMoitnn. 
of  his  absence,  which  extended  quiiiitv  during 
to  half  a  year,  unwonted  tranquil-  tho 
lity  prevailed  in  every  part  of  »kKncc. 
the  kingdom.    Some  feeble  effort!  were  made  to 
renew  tho  insurrection  which  his  majesty  hid 
crushed  before  his  departure,  but  they  were 
promptly  resisted,  and  the  parties  concerned  in 
them  compelled  to  remain  quiet.    Hardly  such  a 
thing  as  bloodshed  occurred  during  the  whole 
time,  although  previously  scarcely  a  week  elapsed 
without  tho  breaking  out  of  some  quarrel  which 
ended  fatally.!  Even  the  turbulent  Bothwell,  who 
was  never  at  rest,  presented  himself  spontaneously 
to  Mr.  Bruce,  and  publicly,  in  the  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh, professed  sorrow  for  his  turbulent  conduct, 
requesting  the  people  to  pray  for  him,  and  pro- 
mising to  lead  quite  a  different  life  in  days  to 
come.    It  was  found  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
spring,  when  they  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  that  there  was  no  movement 
of  any  kind  among  the  papists,  nor  auy  disturbance 
excited  by  unruly  individuals  of  any  class.  And 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  this  favourable  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  it  was  agreed  that  the  practice 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, should  be  extended  toother  places,  and  that 
every  Sabbath-day  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  moderate  diet  till  his  majesty's  return. 
The  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  beneficial  influence 
exerted  by  Bruce  over  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  wrote  him  several  letters  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  considered 
him  worth  the  quarter  of  his  kingdom,  and  pro- 
mised that  ho  would  never  forget  his  services. 
"  Good  Mr.  Robert,  besides  the  welcome  news 
that  by  your  last  letter  you  sent  unto  me,  tot 
painted  out  so"  vively  therein  your  honest  mean- 
ing to  my  service,  besides  the  good  report  I  have 
otherwise  heard  of  your  daily  travails  to  that 
effect  now  during  my  absence,  that  I  think  myself 
beholden,  never  while  1  livo  to  forget  the  same." 
There  are  also  letters  extant  from  Chancellor  Mait- 
land  to  Bruce,  which  give  the  same  view  of  the 
value  of  his  services,  acknowledging  the  great 
burden  which  had  come  upon  him  since  the  king's 
departure,  and  expressing  the  confident  belief  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  to  sustain  it,  as  it 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of 
religion.^ 

When  the  king  returned  with  his  royal  bride, 
the  Danes  who  accompanied  them  home  were  de- 
sirous that  the  coronation  of  the  young  qneen 
should  take  place  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Some 
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of  the  ministers  opposed  this  as  a  desecration  of 
the  day's  sacred  rest,  hut  others 
i£dUig*th7    maintained  that  as  crowning  was 
coronation  of    a  mixed  action,  like  marriage,  and 
the  young      ft,  a  goiemn  oath  was  interposed 
*       between  the  prince  and  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  officiating  minister  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  upon  the  parties,  so  important 
and  religions  an  act  might  be  quite  lawfully 
performed  on  the  Lord's-day.    A  similar  ques- 
tion was  raised  with  regard  to  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  which  tho  majority  considered  as  no 
part  of  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  but  as 
s  rite  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  therefore 
bordering  upon  superstition  when  practised  bj 
Christians.     It  was  allowed,  however,  that  if 
the  king  chose  to  authorise  its  performance,  it 
might  be  used,  not  as  a  religious  rite,  but  as  a 
civil  ceremony ;  and  as  his  majesty  was  determined 
that  unction  should  be  employed  on  the  occasion, 
and  even  spoke  of  having  recourse  to  the  bishops/ 
his  will  was  acquiesced  in.   The  coronation  accord- 
ingly took  place  on  the  Lord's-day,  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyrood  House ;  Lindsay,  assisted  by  the  chancel- 
lor, placing  the  crown  upon  her  majesty's  head,  and 
Bruce  pouring  the  oil  on  her  right  hand,  forehead, 
and  neck,  f    And,  as  if  to  give  proof  of  the  king's 
reconciliation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Andrew 
McMl  also  was  not  only  invited  to  be  present,  but 
was  even  asked  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
He  recited  a  Latin  poem  in  honour  of  tho  great 
event  of  the  day,  which  excited  the  highest  admi- 
ration, and  which  was  declared  by  the  king  to 
do  such  honour  to  himself  and  the  country  as  he 
could  never  forget.    It  was  immediately  printed 
by  his  majesty's  command,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  Melvil's  learning  over  the  Continent.! 
A  meeting;  of  the  General  Assembly  took  placo 
Meeting  of  tho  *n  August,  at  which  James  Mclvil, 
General  Aa-    as  moderator  of  the  previous  meet- 
iea»bly.  delivered  the  opening  dis- 

burse. He>  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
question  of  the  proper  discipline  of  the  house  of 
God,  and  recounted  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  during  a  course  of  years  for  establishing  a 
scriptural  order  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
admonished  the  brethren  to  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  speak  with  effect  in  defence  of  their  church 
order,  and  to  resist  tho  numerous  and  insidious 
influences  -which  were  at  work  for  its  complete 
overthrow.§  And,  in  particular,  he  refers  to  one 
who  was  hatching  a  cockatrice's  egg.  "  This  is 
Patrick  Adamson,  false  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who  is  employed  upon  a  book  against  our  discipline, 
which  he  entitles  *  Psyllus,'  and  dedicates  to  the 
king.  The  epistle  dedicatory  of  which  is  in  my  hand, 
wherein  he  shows  his  purpose  to  be  to  suck  out  tho 
poison  of  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  the 
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Psylli,  a  people  of  Africa,  suck  out  the  venom  from 
tho  wounds  of  those  who  are  stung  with  serpents. 
But  I  trust  in  God  he  shall  faro  like  the  silly 
Psyllies,  of  whom  Herodotus,  in  his  '  Melpomene,' 
writes  that  they  perished  in  this  manner:— When 
the  south  wind  had  dried  up  their  cisterns  of 
water,  they  took  counsel  to  proceed  against  it  in 
arms,  but  when  they  enmo  among  the  deserts,  tho 
wind  blew  fiercely,  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
dry  sand."  • 

Another  point  which  he  handled  at  considerable 
length  was  the  obligation  under  which  congre- 
gations were  placed  by  Christ,  not  only  to  love 
and  honour  their  ministers,  but  also  to  provide 
them  with  all  things  needful  to  their  com  fort  ablo 
subsistence.  "  God  bids  thee  honour  him  in  the 
ministry  of  his  appointment  with  the  best  of  thy 
substance;  and  if  thou  do  not  this  way  acknow- 
ledge tho  owner  and  giver  of  all  thou  hast,  thou 
art  but  an  unthankful  thief,  and  not  a  lawful  pos- 
sessor with  a  good  conscience ;  and  in  the  day  of 
God's  justice  court,  thou  shalt  hear  the  doom,  and 
receive  the  punishment  of  a  thief,  if  thou  prevent 
not  by  repentance."  Nor  wcro  flocks  to  excuse 
themselves  from  this  duty  on  the  ground  that 
i  tho  tiends  wero  rigorously  exacted,  and  that 
;  therefore  the  support  of  the  ministry  should  bo 
i  devolved  upon  those  who  received  them.  As  they 
I  would  spar©  no  cost  to  procure  food  for  the  body, 
so  they  should  be  solicitous  to  a  much  greater 
extent  for  proper  supplies  of  nourishment  to  the 
soul.  And  the  conviction  was  expressed  that  if  tho 
importance  of  Gospel  ordinances  wcro  more  fre- 
quently made  the  theme  of  discourse  in  the  pulpit, 
many  would  be  stirred  up  to  procure  and  maintain 
\  pastors  on  their  own  charges.  Melvil's  discourse 
was  highly  approved  by  the  assembly,  and  tho 
reception  which  was  given  to  it  showed  that  tho 
ministry  retained  all  their  affection  for  tho  old 
policy,  and  would  hardly  desist  from  their  efforts 
till  it  was  completely  restored.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  tho  king  made  his  appear- 
ance in  person,  and  delivered  a  panegyric  upon  tho 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  been  often  quoted. 
He  praised  God  that  he  had  been  "  born  in  such  a 
time  as  that  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  such 
a  place  as  to  be  king  in  the  purest  Kirk  in  the 
world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva  keepeth  Pasch  and 
Yule.f  What  have  the  yfor  them  ?  They  have  no 
institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England, 
their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English,  want- 
ing nothing  but  the  liftings.}:  I  charge  you,  my 
good  people,  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and 
I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  §  my  life  and  crown, 
shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  |j 

Adamson,  to  whom  James  Mclvil  referred  in 
such  bitter  terms  in  his  opening  discourse,  had 
been  excommunicated  during  the  preceding  year 
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on  the  ground  of  various  charges,  among  which 
Conduct  and  wore  included  the  mutilation  of 
circuinsttinccs  the  records  of  the  General  Assem- 
of  Adamsu.ii.  bly,  and  celebrating  the  marriage 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  contrary  to  an  express  pro- 
hibition of  the  commissioners  of  the  Church.  The 
case  having  boon  transmitted  for  trial  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  they  found  the  bishop  guilty 
of  falsehood  and  double-dealing,  erroneous  doctrine, 
opposition  to  tho  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
contempt  of  the  late  public  thanksgiving;  and 
thereforo  they  excluded  him  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  till  he  should  manifest  signs  of 
repentance.  He  was  at  this  time  occupied  with 
a  work  under  tho  titlo  of  "  Psyllus,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  defend  episcopacy  and  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  to  warn  tho  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  England  of  the  dangerous  rocks  upon  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  struck.*  He  was  also 
engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Bancroft,  chap- 
lain to  tho  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  had 
preached  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  at  the  opening 
of  the  English  parliament  in  February,  1588,  in 
which  ho  traduced  the  character  of  Knox  and  the 
Scottish  Reformers,  and  represented  tho  Presby- 
terian Church  as  full  of  sedition,  treason,  and 
tyranny.  This  sermon,  which  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of  in  Scotland,  as  doing  the  grossest 
injustice  to  tho  Presbyterian  Church,  drew  its 
representations  mainly  from  Adamson's  famous 
declaration ;  and  Adamson's  correspondence  with 
its  author  was  designed  to  prepare  tho  way  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland 
to  that  of  England.f  But  the  bishop's  day  of 
influence  was  now  gone.  His  efforts  to  stir  up  the 
mind  of  the  king  against  tho  liberties  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbytcriau  Church  utterly  failed.  James 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
statement  made  by  Bancroft  in  his  discourse,  that 
the  recent  concessions  in  favour  of  presbytery 
were  merely  made  under  tho  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  might  be  expected  to  be  soon 
recalled.  He  also  withdrew  his  countenance  from 
Adamson,  being  disgusted  with  the  complaints 
which  were  poured  in  against  him  from  all 
quarters. {  The  bishop  was  continually  exposed  to 
lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  property  unjustly  de- 
tained in  his  hands;  and  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  mismanagement  rather  than  dishonesty 
with  which  he  was  chargeable,  still  tho  effect  was 
to  lower  his  character,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
universal  contempt  §  The  temporalities  of  his 
.  bishopric  too  were  made  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and  as  the  king  refused  to  afford  him  any 
assistance,  he  fell  at  once  into  extreme  poverty  and 
the  deepest  dejection. ||  He  was  under  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  Andrew  Melvil  for  assistance,  who 
with  a  generous  forgetfulness  of  all  the  wrongs 
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which  the  bishop  had  inflicted  upon  him,  supported 
him  for  some  months  out  of  his  own  private  re- 
sources, and  afterwards  procured  for  him  a  contri- 
bution from  the  members  of  the  church  in  St-  An- 
drew's. From  this  time  ho  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  loosed  from  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  several  brethren  having  been 
deputed  to  converse  with  him  on  tho  subject,  their 
report  was  such  that  his  request  was  complied 
with.  He  was  asked,  however,  Hi«  recant- 
to  sign  a  recantation,  which  ho  ation. 
did,  acknowledging  that  ho  had  done  wrong,  in 
desiring  to  be  more  than  a  simple  pastor  of  God's 
Word,*  and  in  describing  presbyteries  as  a  foolish 
invention,  whilst  they  were  really  an  ordinance  of 
Christ  He  also  professed  sorrow  for  hating 
married  the  Earl  of  Huntley  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Church ;  and  he  owned  that  he  was 
tho  author  of  the  act  by  which  ministers  were 
deprived  of  their  stipends  for  not  subscribing  the 
enactments  of  1584.  For  this  harsh  treatment  of 
his  brethren  he  confessed  that  in  God's  providence 
he  was  now  receiving  a  righteous  recompence. 
With  regard  to  tho  document  styled  the  King's 
Declaration,  he  does  not  deny  that  he  wrote  it,  and 
he  allows  that  it  traduced  tho  order  of  the  Kirk, 
and  was  full  of  misrepresentations,  but  he  excuses 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  commanded  by 
tho  king's  ministers  for  the  time  being  to  undertake 
tho  work.f 

Tho  circumstances  in  which  this  recantation  was 
written  were  such,  that  but  little     Estimate  of 
value  can  bo  attached  to  it    It  is  recantation, 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  the  result  of 
sincere  conviction.   Spottiswood  ascribes  it  to  tbc 
pressing  difficulties  in  which  tho  bishop's  own 
mismanagement  of  the   funds  of  tho  Church 
bad  involved  him,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  former 
opponents ;  and  the  probability  is  that  but  for 
these  causes,  no  such  document  would  ever  hare 
been  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.   It  is 
surprising,  however,  that  Spottiswood  represents 
the  publishing  of  this  document  as  an  injury  to 
Adamson;  and  intimates  that  the  bishop  himself 
complained  heavily  of  the  wrong  which  was  done 
to  him,  and  with  the  feeling  of  an  injured  roan 
committed  his  cause  to  God.   But  for  what  other 
purpose  can  it  be  imagined  that  a  recantation 
was  asked  from  him  at  all,  if  not  in  order  to 
be  published?   The  solo  use  of  a  recantation  is 
to  make  it  known  that  a  change  of  opinion  has 
taken  place;  and  if  it  was  conceived  that  the 
paper  which  Adamson  signed  ought  to  be  anp- 
pressed,  it  was  an  utter  mockery  that  his  name 
should  be  affixed  to  it  at  all.    If  he  really  felt  that 
the  publication  of  it  did  him  injustice,  then  no- 
thing more  is  needful  to  show  that  he  was  acting  an 
hypocritical  part  when  he  subscribe*!  his  name  toit-t 
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No  gleam  of  prosperity  ever  again  visited  the 
Adanuon's  fallen  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The 
death.  few  remaining  months  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  extreme  indigence,  and  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1592.  He  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability  and  most  extensive  attain* 
menu ;  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  endowed  with 
a  singular  gift  of  eloquence,  and  he  could  handle  a 
pen  with  rare  facility  and  grace;*  his  writings  ex- 
hibit a  wonderful  ingenuity  and  elegance :  but  he 
was  deficient  in  principle,  and  therefore,  with  all 
his  eminent  talents,  he  never  acquired  any  lasting 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  No  trust  could  be 
reposed  in  him  when  his  own  interest  or  ambition 
came  into  play.  From  the  very  commencement  to 
the  close  of  his  career,  cases  of  undeniable  tergi- 
versation abound  in  his  life.  One  of  his  first 
public  appearances  was  devoted  to  the  condem- 
nation of  episcopacy,  and  yet  he  accepted  a 
bishopric  a  very  short  time  afterwards ;  and  one  of 
the  last  acta  of  his  life  was  to  affix  his  name  to  a 
recantation  of  the  episcopal  principles  which  he 
had  so  long  professed.  And  the  whole  interval 
between  these  first  and  last  scenes  of  disgrace 
exhibits  inconsistencies  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as 
signing  tho  book  of  policy  when  presbyterian 
principles  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  then  labouring 
to  overthrow  it  when  the  aspect  of  the  political 
heavens  changed.  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  that 
stem  integrity  which  distinguished  his  opponents 
in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  and  which  made  them 
willing  to  die  rather  than  to  sacrifice  their  prin- 
ciples. His  name  might  have  been  honoured  in 
Scottish  history  if  he  had  been  consistent  in  his 
support  of  episcopacy,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
recantation,  must  be  conceived  to  be  the  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  which  he  really  approved ;  but 
a  cloud  hangs  over  his  character  which  can  never 
be  dispelled.  Every  supposition  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  obliges  ua  to  charge  him  either  with 
defective  and  feeble  judgment,  or  rather  with  a 
*ant  of  integrity  and  honesty. 
It  could  not  be  the  removal  of  Adamson  from 

Influence,  fa-  the  ^f".0  wllich  led  to  the  Ml 
rourable  to  the  recognition  and  establishment  of 

Presbyterian  the  presbyter ian  system,  for  his 
influence  had  expired  long  before 
himself.  But  certain  it  is,  that  within  four  months 
after  his  death  there  was  effected  a  settlement  of 
the  differences  by  which  the  nation  had  been  agi- 
tated for  a  number  of  years.  The  king  himself 
had  been  growing  rather  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  presbyterian  leaders,  probably  because 
be  saw  that  their  influence  in  the  country  was  un- 
bounded, and  that  consequently  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  secure  anything 
l'be  a  general  acquiescence  in  his  own  favourite 
scheme.  Chancellor  Maitland,  too,  now  Lord 
Ihirlstane,  although  formerly  connected  with 
Arran,  and  implicated  in  his  assaults  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  had  yet  come  to  perceive 
that  true  policy  required  an  abandonment  of  the 
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I  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
]  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  his  in- 
fluence tended  powerfully  to  soften  and  modify 
the  dislike  of  James  to  tho  prcsbyterians.  The 
conduct  of  the  ministers,  also,  during  the  period  of 
his  majesty's  absence  in  Norway,  and  the  benefits 
which  had  accrued  from  their  influence  over  the 
people,  did  much  to  counteract  the  prejudices  of 
the  royal  mind  against  them.  And  in  particular, 
Robert  Bruce,  both  on  account  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices at  that  time,  and  his  intimacy  with  Maitland, 
and  his  faintly  connexions,  was  eminently  instru- 
mental in  disposing  the  king  to  restrain  his  hostilo 
feelings,  and  to  look  with  some  small  degree  of 
favour,  or  at  least  patience,  upon  the  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  so  dear  to  tho 
nation.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in 
May,  it  was  agreed  that  a  stren-  jnterTjew  ^ 
uous  effort  should  be  made  to  pro-  twe^his  ma" 
cure  the  repeal  of  the  obuoxioua  jesty  and  a 
acts  of  1584,f  and  for  this  purpose  deputation  of 
several  articles  were  prepared,  and 
a  deputation  was  appointed  to  present  them  to  his 
majesty.  The  scene  which  occurred  when  tho 
members  of  tho  deputation  were  admitted  to  the 
royal  presence,  was  far  from  promising  a  successful 
termination  of  the  business  on  which  they  had  come. 
The  king  expressed  much  displeasure  at  the  favour- 
able opinions  entertained  by  the  ministers  in  re- 
gard to  Knox,  the  Good  Regent,  and  George 
Buchanan,  who  were  men,  ho  said,  that  could  not 
be  defended  but  by  traitorous  and  seditious  theolo- 
gucs.  This  remark  roused  tho  spirit  of  Andrew 
Mclvil,  who  spoko  so  warmly  in  defence  of  those 
illustrious  men  that  the  chancellor,  afraid  of  the 
impression  which  might  be  made  upon  tho  king, 
reminded  him  that  it  was  a  different  business  on 
which  he  had  come ;  but  Melvil  refused  to  be 
silent  on  such  a  subject,  unless  his  majesty  himself 
positively  forbade  him  to  speak.  The  king  found 
fault  with  Buchanan's  book,  "  De  Jure  Regni," 
which  led  Mclvil  to  remark  that  the  men  whom 
he  was  blaming  so  severely,  were  the  very  indivi- 
duals who  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
To  this  James  replied  that  the  crown  came  to  him 
by  succession,  and  was  not  bestowed  upon  him  by 
any  one-t  But  Melvil  rejoined  that  the  men  in 
question  were  the  instruments  of  his  elevation,  and 
assured  him  that  whoever  strove  to  prejudice  his 
mind  against  them,  were  neither  his  friends  nor 
the  friends  of  their  country. 

Another  ground  of  offence  was  given  to  the 
king  by  Balcanquhall,  in  a  sermon    Offence  given 
preached  upon  the  2nd  of  June,  to  the  king  by 
in  which  he  censured  the  rulers  of  Bdc*ncluIial1- 
the  conntry  for  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties;  and  reminded  them  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
who,  at  his  execution,  just  eleven  years  past  that 
very  day,  bitterly  regretted  that,  when  he  had 

•  M'Crie's  Lift)  of  Melvil.  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  381. 
t  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  dS8. 

♦  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  KG— K9. 
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time  and  opportunity,  he  did  not  do  the  good 
-which  was  in  his  power.  Balcanquhall  was  sum- 
moned into  the  king's  presence,  and  charged  with 
declaiming  against  tho  government  in  a  style  un- 
precedented in  any  country.  But  he  defended 
himself  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  the  pro- 
phets in  Israel.  To  this  James  replied  that  the 
office  of  prophet  no  longer  existed  ;  but  Balcan- 
quhall alleged  that  a  greater  office  had  succeeded 
in  the  ministry  of  the  New  Testament.  Proof  was 
demanded  by  James ;  and  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  adduced  in  reply.  The  liberty  of 
speech  assumed  by  the  ministers  was  so  displeasing 
to  the  king,  that  he  earnestly  pressed  the  lords  of 
articles  to  frame  an  act  calculated  to  restrain  them, 
and  to  propose  the  appointment  of  some  special 
magistrates,  who  should  be  authorised  to  eject 
them  from  the  pulpit  when  they  transgressed. 
Such  a  thing,  remarked  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  his  majesty  specially  addressed  himself, 
he  could  never  do,  but  would  rather  resign  his 
office.  "  What,"  said  the  king,  "  do  you  prefer 
them  to  me  ?  "— "  I  prefer  God  before  man,"  re- 
plied the  provost.* 
Notwithstanding  these  altercations,  which  chafed 

Presbyterian  *ne  m'n^  °^  ^e  J"neT  *°  a  great  ex- 
policy  restored  tent,  and  were  calculated  to  rouse 
by  act  of  par-  into  violent  action  all  his  strong 
prejudices  against  the  presbyte- 
rian  ministers  and  the  republican  genius  of  pres- 
bytery, the  claims  of  the  Church  were  favourably 
entertained  by  parliament;  and  an  act  was  passed 
very  greatly  in  advance  of  what  the  ministers  ex- 
pected, by  which  the  encroachments  of  1584  were 
removed,  and  the  old  policy,  in  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures, was  restored. f  Various  influences  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  unexpected  result.  Public  in- 
dignation was  strongly  excited  on  account  of  the 
recent  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  son-in-law 
of  the  Good  Regent,  who  while  residing  with  his 
mother,  Lady  Doune,  at  Dunnibristle  Castle,  was 
attacked  and  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntley,  on  the  ground  of  some  existing  feud. 
Moray,  who  resembled  his  father-in-law  both  in 
appearance  and  in  character,  and  was  considered 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  times,  being  popularly 
designated  the  "  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray,"  was  held 
in  the  highest  regard  by  the  people;  and  as  no  dis- 
position was  shown  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of  the 
foul  murder  to  punishment,  the  public  discontent 
rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and  songs  and  placards  every- 
where appeared,  charging  even  James  himself  with 
a  share  of  the  guilt.  J  Bothwell,  too,  although 
defeated  in  his  recent  attempt  to  seise  the  king's 
person,  was  still  in  arms,  and  his  unscrupulous  and 
daring  character  rendered  the  position  of  his  ma- 
jesty not  a  little  insecure.  These  and  other  causes, 
Buch  as  James's  lavish  profusion  and  consequent 
poverty,  diminished  the  royal  power,  and  rendered 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 
T  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  72. 

X  Scott's  Apologetic*!  Narration,  p.  69;  Calderwood, 
vol.  v.  p.  162;  Spouisw.iod,  p.  388:  Aikman'a  Buchanan, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  180,  f81 ;  KoberUon,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 


it  imperative  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
Church,  with  the  view  of  regaining  its  support 
Chancellor  Maitland,  too,  exerted  his  influence  to 
prevail  upon  tho  king  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  ministers,  and  James  at  length  consented, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  repeated 
immediately  after  the  deed  was  done.* 

Tho  act  of  parliament  obtained  as  the  result  of 
all  these  concurring  circumstances,    Substance  of 
has  always  been  considered  as  the     the  act  of 
great  charter  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.!  It  begins  with  confirming  all  the  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  had  ever  been 
granted  by  his  majesty,  or  by  regents  in  his  name, 
or  by  his  predecessors,  to  the  true  and  holy  Kirk 
presently  established  in  the  realm.   It  does  not 
ratify,  or  even  mention,  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, but  it  sanctions  most  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  government  embodied  in  it,  and  employs 
not  a  little  of  its  language.    In  the  first  place, 
it  was  declared  lawful  to  hold  general  assem- 
blies at  least  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener  should 
occasion  and  necessity  require ;  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  provided,  that  either  his  majesty 
in  person  or  his  commissioners  should  at  each  as- 
sembly fix  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meet- 
ing, unless  neither  of  them  were  present,  in  which 
case  the  assembly  itself  was  allowed  to  make  the 
appointment,  as  had  been  the  practice  for  some 
years  past.   Authority  was  likewise  granted  for 
holding  synodal  or  provincial  assemblies  twice  each 
year;  and  presbyteries  and  sessions  were  sanctioned 
without  any  restriction  of  the  number  of  meetings 
which  they  might  hold.    Synods  were  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  consideration  of  weighty  matters 
connected  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  churches 
within  their  bounds,  and  they  were  also  invested 
with  power  to  handle,  order,  and  redress  all  things 
done  amiss  in  subordinate  judicatories.   To  pres- 
byteries it  belonged  to  carry  the  ordinances  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  of  provincial  synods,  into 
effect;  to  attend  to  the  good  order  of  the  churches 
within  their  bounds ;  to  see  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  purely  preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, discipline  properly  executed,  and  eccle- 
siastical goods  honestly  distributed.  Particular 
churches,  also,  were  to  be  ruled  by  a  Eufficunt 
ministry  and  session,  and  they  were  to  exercise 
through  these  office-bearers  power  and  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  members  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
It  was  likewise  enacted  by  parliament,  that  when 
persons  charged  with  misconduct  were  excluded 
from  office  in  the  Church  by  sentence  of  presbytery, 
synod,  or  the  General  Assembly,  this  exclusion  was 
to  deprive  them  of  all  interest  in  the  temporalities 
of  benefices  which  they  hod  formerly  possessed; 
and  notice  of  the  sentence  being  communicated  to 
the  patron,  he  was  to  be  bound  to  present  another 
qualified  person  to  the  vacant  church  within  six 
months,  on  pain  of  losing  his  right  of  patron*^' 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  162 :  8pottiawood,  n. 
t  M'Crie's  Life  of  MelviL  vol.  i.  p.  402;  Aikman  * 
Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  182;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  74. 
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for  that  time.  It  wm  farther  provided  that  if  the 
presbytery  should  refuse  to  admit  a  qualified 
minister  presented  to  them  by  the  patron,  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  patron  to  retain  the  funds  of  the 
i  in  his  own  hands.* 

oua,  the  new  law  embodied 
some  other  enactments.  It  abolished  a  variety  of 
acts  of  parliament  favourable  to  popery,  which  had 
remained  upon  the  statute  book,  some  of  them  for 
more  than  a  century;  and  it  also  declared  that 
the  more  recent  enactments  of  1584  should  in  no 
respect  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  spiritual 
functionaries,  in  regard  to  heresy,  excommunica- 
tion, and  the  settlement  or  deposition  of  ministers. 
The  commissions  granted  at  that  time  to  bishops 
and  other  judges  to  receive  his  majesty'*  presenta- 
tion to  benefices,  and  to  decide  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  were  declared  to  have  expired,  and  to  be 
null  in  time  coming,  and  of  no  avail,  force,  or  effect  | 
and  presentations  were  ordained  to  be  laid  before 
presbyteries,  which  should  have  full  power  to  give 
collation  to  benefices,  and  to  settle  all  ecclesiastical 
questions  within  their  bounds,  "providing  the  fore- 
said presbyteries  be  bound  and  astricted  to  receive 
and  admit  whatsoever  qualified  minister  presented 
by  his  majesty  or  laic  patrons."  f 
It  is  considered  by  Dr.  M'Crie  as  a  defect  in  the 
Nature  and  ftc'  °'  PwUam^riti  passed  in  1592, 
value  of  the  regarding  the  Church,  that  the  su- 
preme court  was  deprived  of  the 
right  of  appointing  its  own  meet- 
ings, and  that  the  power  of  presbyteries,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  were  fettered  by  the  continu- 
ance of  lay  patronage.  %  The  question  of  the  rela- 
tions which  should  subsist  between  an  established 
church  and  the  civil  government  is  one  encom- 
passed with  extreme  difficulty.  Where  a  church 
neither  asks  nor  receives  from  the  State  anything 
in  the  shape  of  recognition  or  pecuniary  support, 
there  exists  no  reason  why  its  proceedings  should 
be  in  any  respect  interfered  with,  unless  it  were 
charged  with  raising  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
attempting  to  introduce  civil  disorder  into  the 
land.  But  it  must  be  quite  different  with  a  church 
whose  principles  have  received  a  civil  recognition, 
and  whose  ministrations  are  supported  by  funds 
which  the  State  has  supplied.  If  it  be  the  magis- 
trate's duty  to  make  laws  and  provide  means  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  poople,  it  must 
also  be  his  duty  to  watch  the  agencies  which  he 
brings  into  operation,  and  to  take  steps  for  securing 
that  they  really  serve  their  purpose.  It  seems  quite 
unreasonable  on  the  one  hand  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  particular  person  to  provide  for  a  certain 
object,  and  yet  on  the  other  band  to  deny  that  he 
has  any  right  to  control  or  regulate  the  means 

*  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  298 ;  Book  of  the  Universal  Church, 
p.  376 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  162—164 ;  Soott's  Apolo- 
getics! Narration,  p.  61. 

t  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  641 ;  Colder- 
wood,  rol.  v.  p.  166;  Dr.  Cook's  plain  Observations  on  the 
Enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1824  relating  to 
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Patronage  and  Culls,  p.  3. 
X  M'Crie's  Life  ol  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 


which  he  considers  it  proper  to  employ.  There 
must  be  some  point  in  an  established  church  upon 
which  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  lay  his  re- 
straining and  guiding  hand ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  seems  a  very  reasonable 
one,  as  applied  to  such  churches,  that  the  magis- 
trate "  has  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  present  at 
them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is  transacted 
in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God."  *  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  consistent  theory  on  which 
an  established  church  can  rest. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  had  now  attained  what 
was  considered  a  settled  and  very  Progress  of 
favourable  position.  And  notwith-  the  Prrsbyte- 
standing  the  numerous  difficulties  ma  Church' 
with  which  ahe  had  been  struggling  for  years 
past,  her  ministers  had  gradually  augmented  in 
number.  It  was  during  the  course  of  this  summer 
that  measures  were  taken  for  the  division  of  Edin- 
burgh into  eight  congregations,!  to  be  supplied  by 
eight  ministers  j  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  sti- 
pends should  be  provided  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  James  Melvil  {  two  years  previously,  by  a 
yearly  contribution  from  the  godly  people  of  the 
town,  until  the  "  common  good  "  of  the  burgh  should 
be  able  to  bear  the  burden.  §  It  thus  appears  that 
the  voluntary  principle  outran  the  scheme  of  legal 
support;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  it  had  been  em- 
ployed not  merely  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of 
that  scheme,  but  as  an  independent  method,  in 
whose  intrinsic  power  confidence  was  placed,  and 
whose  scriptural  obligation  was  believed  and  felt,  it 
would  have  shown  itself  in  all  respects  adequate  to 
maintain  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  might  have  been  saved  those  struggles 
with  the  State,  into  which  she  was  thrown  in  con- 
sequence of  her  dependence  upon  the  civil  power 
for  support.  But  the  ideas  of  that  age  in  regard 
to  religious  liberty  were  radically  and  totally 
wrong.  It  was  the  universal  conviction  that  only 
one  church  ought  to  be  allowed  by  government  to 
exist,  that  that  church  should  be  supported  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  that  all  deviation  from 
its  principles  should  be  suppressed  by  civil  pains 
and  penalties.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  she  had  acted  upon  it  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour  so  long  as  she  possessed  the  power, 
persecuting  with  fire  and  sword  in  all  directions  ; 
but  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
though  she  had  been  restrained  by  the  influence  of 
her  purer  faith  from  carrying  it  out  to  the  same 
extent  of  cruelty.  ||  The  universal  prevalence  of 
this  most  erroneous  and  unscriptural  idea,  which 
has  been  productive  of  such  fearful  woes  to  the 
human  race,  by  making  men  the  deadly  enemies  of 
one  another  on  account  of  conscientious  differences 
of  religious  opinion,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 

•  Confession  of  Faith,  c.  xxiii.  sect.  3. 

t  Wodrow'a  life  of  Bruce,  p.  32 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  pp. 
283,  284. 

t  Melvil's  Autobiography,  p.  283. 

S  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  172,  173. 
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voluntary  principle  to  obtain  anything  like  a  trial 
at  all.  The  right  of  men  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  whatever 
those  might  be,  required  first  to  be  seen  and  recog- 
nised before  the  idea  could  suggest  itself,  that 
not  public  funds,  but  the  contributions  of  godly 
and  Christian  men,  are  the  only  proper  means  of 
supporting  the  ordinances  of  God's  house. 

Edinburgh  was  not  the  only  place  where  the 
number  of  ministers  had  greatly  increased ;  this 
was  the  case  also  in  most  other  districts  of  the 
country.  In  the  presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's,  for 
example,  there  had  been  only  five  parishes  pro- 
vided with  ministers  at  the  time  when  Andrew 
Melvil  became  connected  with  the  university,  but 
we  know  that  shortly  after  the  period  which  we 
havo  now  reached,  the  number  amounted  to  six- 
teen. This  increase  of  Christian  pastors  through- 
out the  country  manifests  how  strong  a  hold  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  taken  of 
the  public  mind  in  Scotland,  and  accounts  for  the 
influence  which  the  religious  teachers  were  enabled 
to  exert  over  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation.* 
The  power  of  the  clergy  had  been  exerted  in  a 
Extraordinary  vp«*y  beneficial  manner  at  the  time 
convention  in  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
*  bpanisn  Armada;  and  now  again 
a  somewhat  similar  posture  of  a  Hairs  demanded 
a  similar  interference.  It  was  known  that  semi- 
nary priests  from  the  Continent  were  at  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  rumours  of 
ploU  and  invasions  were  succeeding  each  other 
with  portentous  rapidity,  so  that  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and  alarm.  An 
extraordinary  convention  was,  therefore,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  November,  which  was  numerously 
attended  by  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the  country. f 
The  information  communicated  to  this  meeting  at 
once  gave  rise  to  the  general  conviction,  that  some 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  the  subversion  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  the  exist- 
ing government.  With  the  view  of  averting  the 
dangers  with  which  it  thus  appeared  that  the 
country  was  threatened,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
general  fast  should  be  observed  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  17th  and  24th  days  of  De- 
cember, when,  with  true  humiliation  and  unfeigned 
repentance,  they  should  supplicate  God's  help  in 
this  trying  emergency.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  fast  were  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  ex- 
ecute the  bloody  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
against  all  Protestants ;  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  for  want  of  pastors 
and  sufficient  means  of  upholding  the  gospel ;  the 
defection  of  many  from  the  faith,  particularly 
among  the  nobility,  through  the  efforts  of  Je- 
suits and  priests ;  and  the  general  disorder  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds  that 
abounded  in  the  land.    It  was  agreed  that  a  com- 

•  M'Cric'i  Life  of  Mclvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  ;  Mclvil's  Diary, 
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mittee  of  brethren  should  meet  weekly  in  Edin- 
burgh to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  Church  should  suffer  no  damage;* 
and  instructions  were  Bent  to  all  the  different  pres- 
byteries, to  the  effect  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
compose  all  existing  disagreements  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods ;  that  they  should  warn  the  con- 
gregations under  their  care  of  the  dangers  which 
were  apprehended ;  that  they  should  gather  all  the 
information  which  they  were  able  to  procure,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  committee  in  Edinburgh  without 
loss  of  time.  These  measures  were  communicated 
to  the  king,  and  obtained  his  sanction. f 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
activity  of  the  Church,  and  the  m,COTerv  of  a 
instantaneous   communication  of  plot  for  the  in- 
intelligence  between  the  ministers    vaaion  of  the 
of  different  districts,  that  disco-         K  om" 
very  was  made  of  a  plot  for  landing  a  Spanish  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, partly  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  partly 
for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Scotland 
itself.  X  Andrew  Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  acting 
upon  secret  intelligence  which  he  had  received, 
proceeded  with  a  number  of  students  belonging  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  some  gentlemen 
from  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  island  of  Cumbray, 
and  there  apprehended  George  Kerr,  a  doctor 
of  laws,  and  brother  of  Lord  Newbottle,  just  as 
he  was  preparing  to  set  sail  for  Spain.    On  his 
person  were  found  letters  from  certain  priests  in 
Scotland,  and  blanks  subscribed  and  sealed  by  the 
Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Enrol.    The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  plot  were  thus  completely  on- 
masked.    The  intelligence  discovered  was  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  king,  who  was  absent;  and 
he  was  requested  to  hasten  to  Edinburgh  with  all 
possible  speed.    At  first  ho  was  disposed  to  resent 
the  proceedings  instituted  in  the  case,  as  an 
encroachment  upon  his  prerogative ;  but  as  the 
existenco  of  the  plot  was  undeniable,  and  the 
objects  of  it  were  plainly  of  the  most  traitoroui 
kind,  he  gradually  gave  his  approbation  to  the 
measures  proposed,  and  declared  that  he  would 
prosecute  all  parties  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
with  promptitude  and  severity.  §   The  utmost  zeal 
now  animated  all  ranks  in  the  community.  A 
body-guard  was  provided  for  the  king,  to  defend 
him  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  A 
new  bond  was  subscribed  for  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  support  of  his  majesty's  government. 
A  proclamation  was  also  issued  by  the  king  warn- 
ing the  lieges  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  country 
was  exposed,  exhorting  them  to  hold  fast  their 
religious  privileges,  and  commanding  them  to  be 
in  readiness  to  foUow  his  majesty  to  the  field, 
as  occasion  might  require.  ||    And,  meanwhile, 

•  "  Et  provider©  in  omnibus  ne  quid  cccleaia  detriment 
capiat." — Calderwcod,  vol.  v.  p.  181. 

t  Wodrow'a  Life  of  Bruce,  p.3i;  Melvil'a  Diary,  p. 
X  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  75;  Aikman'a  Buchanan,  *ul. 
'  p.  188';  M'Crie'a  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
I     i  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  216 ;  Row's  Hutory.  p.  14* 
||  Caldcnvood,  vol.  v.  pp.  233,  238,  258. 
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they  were  to  communicate  to  him,  or  to  his  council, 
all  such  intelligence  as  they  might  be  able  to 
procure  regarding  the  treasonable  proceedings  of 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests.    Graham  of  Fintry, 
an  accomplice  of  Kerr,  was  brought  to  trial  and 
beheaded  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh.*  Ken- 
also  was  examined  at  great  length,  but  as  he  had 
powerful  friends,  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
somewhat  dilatory ;  and  at  length  he  was  allowed, 
it  was  said  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  him- 
self, to  escape  from  prison.    Immediately  after 
Graham's  execution,  James  marched  northwards 
against  the  popish  earls,  with  the  view  of  appre- 
hending them  and  bringing  them  to  trial ;  and  his 
proceedings  seemed  to  be  conducted  with  vigour. t 
Meanwhile  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
Demand*  of    was  held  at  Dundee.    They  craved 
the  Church,     of  his  majesty  that  all  papists  with- 
in the  country  might  be  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  realm;  that  the  act  of 
parliament  might  ipso  facto  apply  to  all  man- 
ner of  men,  landed  and  unlanded,  in  office  or 
not,  as  it  applied  to  beneficed  persons ;  that  a  de- 
claration should  be  issued  against  Jesuits,  semi- 
nary priests,  and  trafficking  papists,  pronouncing 
them  all  guilty  of  treason  ;  and  that  all  such  per- 
sons as  the  Kirk  found  to  be  papists  should  be 
debarred  from  holding  any  office  in  the  country, 
from  having  access  to  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
even  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  laws.  J  These 
demands,  when  brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  appear  alto- 
gether unreasonable ;  and  Tytler  bitterly  censures 
the  Church  for  her  procedure  against  papists.  But 
this  historian  forgets  that  the  true  idea  of  religious 
liberty,  or  even  of  toleration,  was  quite  unknown 
<o  any  party  in  those  days.    And  when  it  is 
considered  that  a  conspiracy  had  just  been  dis- 
covered for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  popish  religion  in  its 
room,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  if  the  principles 
•fe  kept  in  view  which  were  then  universally 
recognised,  that  the  severest  measures  should  be 
recommended.     The  Romanists  might  complain 
of  persecution,  but  experience  left  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  if  they  succeeded  in  their  designs  there 
would  indeed  be  a  persecution,  compared  with 
which  any  intolerance  shown  by  the  Reformers 
was  hardly  worthy  of  being  mentioned.    That  the 
Protestants  hold  persecuting  principles  as  well 
**  their  opponents  is  undeniable,  but  they  never 
acted  upon  them  to  the  same  extent.   They  were 
better  than  their  principles.   They  were  restrained 
by  emotions  of  humanity,  and  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  Christian  feeling ;  and  even  when  most 
provoked,  they  stopped  short  of  the  lengths  to  which 
their  opponents  made  no  scruple  of  going.  But 
•till  they  were  strangers  to  the  true  idea  of  religious 
liberty,  and  so  were  all  others  as  well  as  they. 
*  SjHJttuwood,  p.  391. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  86;  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trial*,  vol. 
L«  P*rt,2.  pp.  317,  336. 
I  ' Caldenroofl.  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241  ;  Tytler,  vol.  is.  pp. 
93;  Row's  History,  p  1*0. 


Men  might  have  some  dim  visions  of  the  excellence 
of  liberty  of  conscience  when  they  were  in  a  mino- 
rity, but  no  majority  ever  looked  upon  it  as  any* 
thing  else  than  a  deadly  sin.  The  exclamation  of 
Lord  Hamilton,  when  James  ventured  one  day  in 
private  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  granting  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  popish  earls,  "  Sir,  then  we  are  all 
gone,  then  we  are  all  gone,  then  we  are  all  gone  ! " 
gives  a  just  view  of  the  horror  with  which  every- 
thing like  recognised  toleration  of  religious  differ- 
ences was  regarded.*  Nor  was  the  king  himself 
at  all  an  exception.  Those  who  ascribe  the  cold- 
ness which  James  manifested  with  regard  to  the 
measures  proposed  by  tho  Kirk,  to  a  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  religious  liberty,  claim  an  honour  for 
him  to  which  ho  has  no  title.  He  could  speak 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  like  others,  when  he 
felt  an  interest  in  the  parties  for  whom  it  was 
claimed  ;  but  the  idea  of  such  liberty,  to  be  enjoyed 
as  a  privilege  and  a  right  by  all,  was  as  foreign  to 
the  mind  of  James  as  it  was  detested  by  every  one 
else.  The  motives  by  which  the  king  was  swayed, 
in  looking  coldly  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Church, 
seem  rather  to  have  been  a  wish  not  to  offend  tho 
popish  party  in  England,  lest  they  should  oppose 
his  succession ;  y  a  consideration  of  the  power  of 
many  of  the  leading  individuals  implicated  in  the 
recently  discovered  plot ;  the  unhappy  dissensions 
prevailing  among  the  nobility;  and  the  fear  that 
the  royal  authority  was  too  feeble  to  bring  them  all 
to  punishment.  Merc  dislike  of  persecution  will 
not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Earls  of  Huntley, 
Angus,  and  Enrol,  Gordon  of  Auchindown,  and 
Chisholm  of  Cornelix,  who  were  undeniably  guilty 
of  treason,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  lenity,  and 
in  the  end  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  some  in- 
formality in  the  libel  against  them.  The  views  of 
James  arc  sufficiently  apparent  from  tho  declara- 
tion which  he  afterwards  made,  that  he  would 
purge  the  land  of  papists,  and  suffer  no  man,  in 
whatsoever  degree,  to  be  of  a  different  religion 
than  he  was  of  himself.  J 

To  the  requests  of  the  General  Assembly,  James 
sent  an  answer,  in  which,  proceed-  jbe  king'* 
ing  upon  the  principle  that  the  answer  to 
enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  his  «"*embly. 
own  authority  were  one  and  the  same  parties, 
he  expressed  tho  desire  that  in  all  the  pres- 
byteries there  might  be  persons  appointed,  to 
gather  the  utmost  possible  information  regarding 
papists  and  Spanish  factioners,  and  also  regard- 
ing the  practices  of  Bothwell,  and  to  communicate 
their  discoveries  to  his  council.  He  found  fault 
too  with  the  assembly  for  convening  without 
his  appointment,  in  violation  of  the  lato  act  of 
parliament;  and  he  required  that  before  breaking 
up  they  should  send  two  of  their  number  to  him, 
that  he  might  prescribe  tho  day  when  their  next 
meeting  should  be  hcld.§   He  likewise  desired  the 

•  Culderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  269. 

1  llctherhisiton,  p.  58. 

+  f:ilciirw-«.d,  vol.  v.  np.  265,  278,  285,  455. 

}  Sl'V.tlStVrmd,  p.  393. 
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assembly  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  ministers,  under 
pain  of  deprivation,  to  declaim  in  the  pulpit  against 
his  proceedings  or  those  of  his  council ;  and  this 
demand  he  grounded  not  only  upon  his  acknow- 
ledged favour  to  piety  and  justice,  but  also  upon  the 
facility  with  which  ministers  could  obtain  access 
to  his  presence,  to  make  known  their  grievances  to 
himself.  With  these  views  of  his  majesty  the 
assembly  expressed  their  entire  concurrence ;  and 
they  admonished  ministers  to  avoid  rash  and  irre- 
verend  speeches  against  the  king  or  his  council, 
and  to  make  buto  that  in  all  public  admonitions 
they  proceeded  upon  just  and  necessary  causes. 
This  admonition,  however,  was  not  considered  by 
James  as  at  all  constituting  a  sufficient  remedy 
for  the  evil  of  which  he  complained ;  and  therefore 
he  in  his  turn  felt  the  less  disposed  to  enter 
warmly  into  the  views  of  the  assembly  with  regard 
to  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  and  other  adhe- 
rents of  Rome.* 
To  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Kirk  with  the  lenity 
Disorderly  °^  tne  king  towards  the  papists, 
conduct  pre-  and  their  consequent  refusal  to  co- 
Talent  at  this  operate  with  him  for  the  preserva- 
peno  "  tion  of  good  order,  Tytler  ascribes 
the  tumults  and  irregularities  which  everywhere 
abounded  about  this  time.t  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  ministers  at  all  relaxed  their 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
A  far  more  likely  canse  of  the  disorderly  spirit  which 
now  began  to  manifest  itself,  was  the  lenity  shown 
by  the  king  and  parliament  to  men  who  were 
undeniably  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  not  mere  popery 
with  which  Angus,  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Auchin- 
down  were  charged,  but  it  was  a  conspiracy  to 
land  thirty  thousand  Spaniards  in  Scotland  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  religion  of  the  country :  and 
yet  it  was  the  mere  form  of  a  trial  which  they 
were  required  to  undergo,  and  no  punishment 
whatever  was  inflicted  upon  them.  This  was 
a  positive  encouragement  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 
orders; and  the  deplorable  outrages  which  Tytler 
enumerates,  are  just  the  consequences  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  a  feeble  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  It  was  too  apparent  from  the 
first  that  James  had  no  intention  to  take  any  deci- 
sive step  against  the  conspirators,  whom  he  was 
unwilling  to  exasperate,  as  they  had  a  powerful 
party  on  their  side ;  and  with  this  acknowledged 
fact  in  view,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  any 
historian  should  search  for  another  cause  of  pre- 
vailing disregard  of  law,  and  more  astonishing  still 
that  he  should  fix  upon  the  alleged  connivance  of 
the  Kirk  at  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  Were 
James  Gray,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  suite,  Lord 
Home,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Camp- 
bell of  Ardkinglass,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Lord 
John  Hamilton,  Chancellor  Thirlstane,  the  Master 
of  Glammis,  Lord  Spynie,  Lord  Maxwell,  Lord 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  243,  244 ;  Book  of  the  Univer- 
sal Kirk,  p.  385;  How's  Hirtory,  pp.  151,  152;  Spottii- 
wood,  p.  393. 

t  Tytler'.  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  94-100. 


Ccssford,  Sir  James  Sandilands— who  are  all  i 
tioned  by  Tytler  as  implicated  in  the  disorders  of 
this  period — were  these  men  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  inactivity  of  the  Kirk,  than  by  the 
manifest  feebleness  of  the  royal  arm  ? 

The  lenity  shown  by  the  king  to  the  popish 
lords,  of  whose  connection  with    Popish  i^a, 
the  conspiracy  recently  detected  excoramuDi- 
hardly  any  one  entertained  a  doubt,    cated  bv  the 
was  highly  displeasing  to  the  ■7nodofFlfc- 
whole  country,  and  excited  grave  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  his  majesty's  own  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  faith.    The  subject  was 
brought  before  the  synod  of  Fife  at  their  meeting 
in  September ;  and,  with  bitter  lamentation  for  the 
encouragement  which  was  afforded  by  the  king  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Reformed  Church — who  were 
known  to  be  boasting  that  they  would  soon  make 
all  men  receive  their  religion — they  determined  to 
institute  proceedings  against  the  Earls  of  Angus, 
Huntley,  and  Errol,  Lord  Home,  Sir  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Auchindown,  and  Sir  James  Chisholm, 
on  the  ground  that,  having  signed  the  Confession 
of  Faith  while  studying  at  St.  Andrew's,  they 
were  amenable  to  their  j  urisdiction.  *  And  they  did 
accordingly  excommunicate  these  noblemen,  sod 
"deliver  them  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  safe,  if  God  were 
pleased  to  reclaim  them  by  true  repentance; "  and 
they  appointed  not  only  that  intimation  of  the 
solemn  deed  should  be  made  by  every  minister 
in  his  own  church,  but  that  notice  of  it  should 
be  sent  also  to  all  the  adjacent  synods.  These 
proceedings,  while  they  were  approved  of  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  most  efficient  means  of  warding  off 
danger  from  the  country,!  were  highly  displeasing 
to  the  king,  because  they  tended  to  defeat  his  views 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  popish  earls,  which, 
although  postponed,  still  stood  over  for  final  judg- 
ment.   He  Bent  for  Robert  Bruce,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  prevent  intimation  of  the 
sentence  from  being  made,  alleging  that  it  was 
unjust  and  informal ;  but  Bruce  assured  him  that 
it  was  quite  beyond  his  power  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  a  neighbouring  synod.  \ 

During  an  interview  with  commissioners  from  a 
convention  in  Edinburgh,  in  October,  the  king  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  synod  of  Fife  for  excom- 
municating the  popish  earls,  and  even  threatened 
to  summon  a  meeting  of  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  episcopacy.  James  Melvil  defended 
the  course  which  the  ministers  had  taken,  and 
assured  his  majesty  that  they  were  actuated  by 
all  reverence  for  him,  and  that  their  object  was  to 
ward  off  imminent  dangers  which  were  threatening 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  country.  Other 
meetings  took  place  with  regard  to  this  business  at 
Linlithgow  and  Holyrood  House,  but  the  final  re- 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  _ 
iii.  pp.  196.  197 ;  Spottiawood,  p.  o> 
t  MclviPa  Autobiography,  p.  310. 
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•nit  wu  that  the  king  carried  hit  purpose,  and  an 
"act  of  abolition"  was  paa»ed,  by  which  the 
process  against  the  popish  earls  was  stopped, 
and  they  were  declared  "  free  and  unaccasable"  in 
all  time  coming  with  regard  to  the  crimes  charged 
against  them,  provided  they  abstained  for  the 
future  from  all  treasonable  correspondence  with 
foreigners.* 

Andrew  Melvil  attended  the  meeting  at  Holy- 
Conduct  of  An-  rood  House  as  one  of  the  six  corn- 
drew  Melvil  at  missioners  for  the  Church,  nomi- 
Holyrood  House.  nated  by  the  ^n^a^  0f  Estates 

at  Linlithgow.  Disapproving  of  the  proceedings, 
he  expressed  his  mind  with  his  wonted  freedom,  and 
censured  the  king  for  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  leaden  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  the 
favour  which  he  showed  to  the  enemies  of  religion, 
and  particularly  to  the  house  of  Huntley.  He 
called  upon  those  who  were  the  advisers  of  this 
course  to  avow  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
Estates,  and  he  offered  to  prove  them  guilty  of 
treason  agai  nst  Christ  and  the  king's  person, — ex- 
pressing himself  ready,  if  his  proof  failed,  to  go  to 
the  gibbet,  provided  the  same  measure  were  meted 
out  to  them ,  if  he  succeeded. f  His  words  made 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  smile,  and  they  said 
that  ho  was  more  zealous   and  choleric  than 


The  proceedings  of  the  king  were  highly  dis- 

_  ,    pleasing  to  the  adherents  of  the 

Character  of     x»     u  f  •     m.      l     v.  jj 

the  proceed-  Presbyterian  Church,  who  regarded 
ings  against    his  lenity  to  men  that  were  un- 

doubtedl7  guiU7  of  treason,  as  war- 
ranting the  suspicion  that  he  was 
favourably  disposed  to  their  principles.  Yet  while 
the  act  of  abolition  was  certainly  by  far  too  lenient 
in  one  respect,  it  wears,  as  read  by  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  aspect  of  revolting  severity 
in  another.  In  fact,  it  is  a  document  which  it  is 
both  painful  and  at  the  same  time  highly  instruc- 
tive to  peruse ;  and  it  strikingly  exemplifies  the 
difficulties  which  must  necessarily  perplex  govern- 
ment, where  religious  liberty  is  either  not  under- 
stood or  not  practised.  The  popish  carls  were 
declared  "  unaccusable  "  in  regard  to  the  treason  of 
which  it  was  not  questioned  that  they  were  guilty, 
and  their  estates,  instead  of  being  forfeited,  were 
spared  to  them ;  but  the  conditions  prescribed  were 
that  they  should  either  embrace  the  Protestant 
&ith,  and  make  their  peace  with  the  Kirk,  or  quit 
the  kingdom  and  live  in  perpetual  exile,  f  Now, 
although  the  principles  prevailing  among  Protes- 
tants would  oblige  us  to  characterise  such  a  con- 
dition, if  proposed  at  the  present  day,  as  most  un- 
reasonable and  unchristian,  yet  according  to  the 
views  which  were  then  universally  prevalent,  and 
which  maintained  their  sway  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  it  was  the  most  lenient  course 
which  could  possibly  have  been  adopted.  Where 

"  8*pra,  vol.  ii.  p.  356;  Caldcrwood.  vol.  v.  p.  285; 
Aikman'i  Buchanan,  vol.  lii.  p.  200;  M'Crie'e  Life  of 
Metal,  toI.  ii.  p.  36;  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

t  Celderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  288;  Melvil' s  Diary,  p.  813. 

♦  Caldcrwood,  vol.  v.  286;  Bpottiswood,  p.  400. 


hostile  parties  conscientiously  entertained  the 
belief,  that  if  they  tolerated  one  another's  religious 
opinions  they  became  chargeable  with  the  guilt 
attaching  to  erroneous  doctrine,  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  everything  like  a  mediating  or  harmo- 
nising principle,  and  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
carry  on  the  conflict,  till  one  party  gained  such  a 
superiority  as  the  other  could  not  venture  to  contest. 
We  are  sometimes  apt  to  wonder  that  the  Protestant 
leaders  did  not  sooner  discover  the  principle  of 
toleration,  which  appears  to  us  so  obvious  and 
reasonable  ;  but  we  forget  the  personal  experience 
which  they  had  had  of  the  horrid  cruelties  inflicted 
by  popery  upon  alleged  heretics;  we  forget  that 
popery  continued  the  dominant  system  over  Europe, 
and  displayed  the  same  cruel  spirit  everywhere; 
and  wc  forget  that  at  this  very  period  there  was 
a  powerful  league  in  existence  for  suppressing 
protestantism  by  force  of  arms  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. If  it  required  all  the  philosophic  calm- 
ness and  experience  of  Locke  to  reason  out  the 
principle  of  toleration,  and  that  too  in  a  state  of 
society  so  exceedingly  different,  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  early  Reformers  should  be  able 
to  discover  and  assert  this  principle  amid  the 
plots,  and  alarms,  and  leagues,  and  conspiracies 
with  which  they  were  surrounded?  It  admits 
of  no  doubt  that,  tried  by  the  principles  prevalent 
at  the  time,  the  treatment  given  to  tho  popish 
lords  was  in  somo  respects  most  culpably  lenient. 
They  had  conspired  to  land  a  foreign  force  in  the 
country  to  overthrow  its  religion,  and  yet  their 
lives  were  spared,  their  estates  were  not  forfeited ; 
they  were  only  required,  if  they  could  not  con- 
form to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  live  in  a 
foreign  land.  Would  any  Romish  power  have 
treated  Protestant  rebels  in  this  manner  ?  * 

But  not  only  did  tho  popish  lords  not  accept 
within  the  prescribed  period  the  Continued 
terms  offered  to  them,  but  they   treason  of  the 
continued  to  carry  on  a  treason-    pop""  lords, 
able  correspondence  with  Spain,  and  made  every 
effort  to  procure  a  foreign  force  to  aid  them  in  their 
rebellious  designs. f    The  king,  now  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  folly  of  tampering  any  longer 
with  so  flagrant  a  case  of  treason,  determined  to 
take  prompt  and  decisive  measures  against  the 
conspirators  ;%  and  the  General  Assembly  also,  as 
guardians  of  the  religion  and  liber-  proceeding*  of 
ties  of  tho  nation,  brought  into  ex-    tho  General 
ercisc  tho  spiritual  weapons  which  Assembly, 
belonged  to  them.    They  confirmed  with  entire 
unanimity  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  the  popish  lords  by  the 
synod  of  Fife,§  and  ordained  that  every  minister 
in  the  kingdom  should  make  solemn  intimation  of 
the  sentence  from  his  pulpit,  that  none  might  be 
able  to  pretend  ignorance,  or  become  chargeable 
with  the  crime  of  harbouring  excommunicated 

•  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  202 ;  Robertson,  vol. 
ii.  p.  141. 
t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
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persona.*  Lord  Home,  however,  was  not  included 
among  the  rest  when  this  final  step  was  adopted. 
As  he  had  appeared  before  the  assembly,  made 
professions  of  penitence  for  his  fault,  and  craved 
to  bo  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  by  the  inferior  court,  the  brethren 
took  a  favourable  view  of  his  case ;  and  after  he 
had  given  his  consent  to  certain  conditions  which 
they  prescribed,  such  as  signing  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  attending  public  worship,  supporting  the  true 
religion,  and  abstaining  from  all  intercourse  with 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  they  ordained  that 
he  should  bo  formally  released  by  the  moderator 
from  the  spiritual  burden  under  which,  according 
to  his  own  profession,  he  was  suffering  so  much 
distress  of  mind.f  Andrew  Melvil  was  moderator 
at  the  time,  but  in  consequence  of  suspicions 
which  he  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  Home, 
and  on  account  of  tho  view  which  ho  took  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  undertake  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
His  reasons  having  been  stated  to  the  assembly, 
they  respected  his  scruples,  and  appointed  David 
Lindsay,  the  former  moderator,  to  supply  his  place 
for  the  occasion,  t  Such  consideration  of  private 
feelings  has  not  always  characterised  the  procedure 
of  church  judicatories.  Not  un frequently  indi- 
viduals, who  have  conscientiously  disapproved  of 
decisions  adopted  by  the  majority,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  an  active  part  in  carrying  them  into 
effect,  when  their  place  might  easily  have  been 
supplied  by  others  to  whom  the  task  would  have 
been  quite  agrccablo;  and  thus  much  wanton  cruelty 
has  been  inflicted,  and  in  some  cases  the  unity  of 
the  Church  has  been  broken.  Tho  plea  of  con- 
science is  one  which  Bhould  never  be  lightly  re- 
garded, or  rashly  set  aside,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  § 

At  this  assembly  it  was  agreed  that  a  deputa- 
Dcputation  tent  tation  should  be  appointed  to  bring 

to  hi*  majesty.  under  his  majesty's  notice  the 
dangers  to  which  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
country  were  exposed  from  the  designs  of  Spain, 
and  the  continued  machinations  of  the  popish 
lords,  and  to  request  that  vigorous  measures  might 
be  adopted  for  warding  off  the  threatened  perils 
and  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice.  ||  James 
Melvil  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  individuals 
who  should  compose  this  deputation  ;  but  several 
members  of  the  assembly  objected  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  inexpedient,  as  he  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king  on  account  of  certain  rumours 
8urmi«ei      circulated  against  him  at  court 

against  James  It  had  been  alleged  that  monies 
Melvil.  intrusted  to  him  by  good  Chris- 
tians for  tho  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to 

'  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  392 ;  Spottuwood,  pp. 
403,  401. 

t  CaMerwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  317,  318 ;  Row's  History,  p.  155. 
J  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  315;  book  of  Universal  Kirk, 
p.  407. 

I  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  p.  44 ;  Hothcriiigton'a  His- 
tory, p.  58. 

Jl  Sfottiswood,  p.  404  ;  Caluorwood,  vol.  v.  p.  311. 


Geneva,*  and  applied  to  tho  relief  of  the  suffering 
brethren  there,  had  been  misappropriated  by  him, 
and  employed,  with  his  uncle's  connivance,  to  fur- 
ther the  designs  of  Both  well,  who  was  pretending 
that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Church  against 
papists.  Assuming  the  very  attitude  which  con- 
scious innocence  would  dictate,  Melvil  remarked 
that  his  name  had  often  been  put  upon  commis- 
sions in  times  of  greater  danger  than  the  present, 
when  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  individuals 
to  act ;  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  had  no 
wish  for  such  appointments,  but  that  at  present 
the  very  reason  assigned  for  the  omission  of  his 
name,  made  him  earnestly  desirous  of  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  deputation.  It  was  his  with 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  himself  at 
court,  that  he  might  openly  meet  the  charges 
which  any  individuals  might  be  able  to  bring 
against  him.  Accordingly,  his  name  was  pat 
upon  the  list  of  the  commissioners,  and  after 
they  had  brought  the  public  business  with  which 
they  were  intrusted  under  the  notice  of  his  majesty, 
he  adverted  to  his  own  private  concerns.  He 
begged  of  the  king  that  his  traducers  might  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  him,  and  that  any 
charges  which  they  had  to  make  might  be  plainly 
stated.  But  the  king  at  once  assured  him  that  he 
gave  no  credit  to  anything  alleged  against  him, 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  considered  both  him  and  hU 
undo  to  be  trusty  and  faithful  subjects. t  So,  says 
James  Melvil,  "  I  that  came  to  Stirling  a  traitor, 
returned  to  Edinburgh  a  great  courtier,  yea,  s 
cabinet  councillor."  This  bold  and  open  procedure 
on  the  part  of  a  poor  minister  at  the  court  of  his 
sovereign  conld  only  proceed  from  a  consciousness  of 
perfect  integrity,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  all  the  slanders  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  memory  of  James  Melvil.  This  courting 
of  inquiry  stamps  the  seal  of  truth  upon  the  denial 
he  made  :  "  I  never  liked  tho  man,  nor  had  to  do 
with  him  directly  or  indirectly ;  yea,  after  goid 
Archibald  Earl  of  Angus  died,  I  knew  not  one  of 
the  nobility  in  Scotland  with  whom  I  could  com- 
municate my  mind  touching  public  affairs,  let  be 
to  have  a  dealing  with  in  action."  J 

Reference  is  made,  in  tho  proceedings  of  the 
assembly,  to  a  singular  custom     police  of 
which  prevailed  in  Garioch,  and  dedicating 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,    ground  to  tbe 
of  dedicating  a  parcel  of  ground 
to  the  devil,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Good 
man's  Croft."   The  object  of  the  practice  seems  to 
have  been  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  thus  to  secure  immunity  from 
any  damage  which  it  might  be  in  their  power  to 
inflict;  and  the  plot  of  ground  thus  dedicated, 
being  considered  as  no  longer  belonging  to  its 
human  proprietors,  was  left  uncultivated  from 
year  to  year.   This  most  superstitious  and  wicked 

•  Spon,  Histoire  dc  Geneve,  torn.  i.  pp.  334,  393. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  327  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  MelrJ, 
vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

X  Coulerwood,  vol.  v.  p.  307 ;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  31a. 
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practice  the  assembly  loudly  condemned,  and  they 
urged  upon  parliament  the  propriety  of  enacting  a 
law  that  all  such  lands  should  be  immediately 
brought  under  cultivation  by  those  to  whom  they 
belonged,  under  pain  of  being  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  bestowed  by  his  majesty  upon  such 
persons  as  would  engage  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
them.' 

After  the  popish  lords  were  defeated  by  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  king,  aud  received  per* 
mission  to  betake  themselves  to  a  foreign  country, 
public  tranquillity  again  blessed  the  nation,  and 
the  suspicions  which  many  had  cherished  with 
regard  to  his  majesty's  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith  were  allayed.    The  ministers  of  the 
Church  appeared  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the 
king's  expedition  to  the  north,  and  commendations 
of  his  seal  and  ability  were  heard  from  many  of 
the  pulpits. f    Thus  relieved  for  a  time  from  the 
dread  of  insurrections,  designed  for  the  restoration 
of  popery,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  now  turned 
their  attention  in  good  earnest  to  the  deficiency 
and  precarioosness  of  the  means  provided  for  her 
support,  and  set  themselves  to  devise  some  effi- 
cient and  permanent  remedy.   The  poverty  of  the 
Inefficiency    ministers  was  extreme.  The  great 
of  the  provi-    mass  of  ecclesiastical  property  hod 
tion  made  for    passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobi- 
mmuters.      ^ .  n<JW  temporal  lordships  had 
been  founded  upon  lands  wrested  from  the  Church, 
or  bestowed  by  his  majesty  after  the  act  of  an- 
nexation ;  and  the  stipends  which  had  been  fixed 
as  payable  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  not 
only  small  in  themselves,  but  they  were  never 
paid  faithfully  or  regularly.    On  this  account 
many  ministers  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
charges,  and  a  large  number  of  parishes  remained 
destitute  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  altogether.  { 
This  important  subject  was  brought  under  the 
Step*  taken  to   consideration  of  the  General  As- 
«i«»i»e  a  per-    sembly  in  June,  and  after  mature 
manent  scheme,  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  u 
commission,  consisting  of  individuals  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  should  be  appointed  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  permanent  scheme.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners,  all  the  presbyteries  were  com- 
manded to  institute  a  previous  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  churches  within  their 
bounds,  and  to  digest  the  information  gathered  by 
them  in  an  orderly  form,  stating  the  names  of 
patrons;  whether  the  benefices  were  distinct,  or 
conjoined  with  others ;  who  possessed  the  revenues, 
and  by  what  right ;  the  old  rent  of  the  ground, 
the  present  rent,  and  what  was  considered  their 
The  whole  mass  of  information  thus 


•  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  402;  Calderwood,  vol. 
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collected  was  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  brethren  appointed  to  meet  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  individual  from  each  pres- 
bytery, they  were  to  prepare  what  was  designated 
a  "  constant  plat  of  the  kirks."  *  This  scheme,  after 
its  completion,  was  to  be  again  reviewed  by  the 
commissioners,  in  conjunction  with  deputies  from 
each  of  the  fifty  presbyteries  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
when  it  had  passed  through  these  several  ordeals, 
it  was  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  and  council 
for  ratification. 

Tho  subject  of  "  a  constant  plat "  was  under  dis- 
cussion for  a  long  time.  It  was  no  Proceeding 
favourito  with  tho  court  or  the  »'iih  regard  to 
nobility.  Hay,  the  clerk  of  re-  tLe  PIat- 
gister,  held  it  to  be  an  impossibility,  as  things  then 
stood  in  Scotland,  either  to  devise  or  to  execute 
such  a  measure.  Lindsay,  however,  the  secretary, 
one  of  the  Octavians,f  was  inclined  to  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  subject,  and  lie  made  an 
effort  to  construct  a  scheme  which  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable, and  set  the  vexed  question  of  ministerial 
support  at  rest.  His  scheme,  which  embraced  as 
one  of  its  leading  provisions  the  allocation  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  victual  in  every  parish  to  the 
minister,  together  with  a  manse  and  glebe  of 
at  least  four  acres,  and  also  contemplated  the 
support  of  schools  and  a  provision  for  the  poor 
out  of  the  tithes,  was  received  with  the  highest 
approbation  by  the  friends  of  the  Church,  who 
considered  it  the  best  which  had  ever  been  de- 
vised, and  would  gladly  have  embraced  it ;  but  tho 
obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  its  rejection,  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful  to  be  overcome. |  At  length  Lindsay  him- 
self abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless  in  existing 
circumstances.  It  was  obvious  that  those  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
and  lands  would  never  accede  to  any  such  scheme ; 
and  their  number  and  influence  were  so  great  as 
to  render  their  opposition  decisive.  The  "  constant 
plat"  was  frequently  brought  forward  by  the  king 
and  his  council,  when  they  had  any  object  in 
view,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers ;  but  they 
had  no  serious  intention  of  ever  really  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

The  assembly,  which  met  in  the  spring  of  1596, 
exhibited  a  scene  of  a  very  re-  Meeting  of  the 
markablo  and  impressive  kind.     General  As- 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  which  **mbly. 
had  beset  both  the  Church  and  the  nation  for 
Rome  years  past,  led  many  of  tho  best  men  in  the 
country  to  the  conclusion  that  some  great  na- 
tional reformation  of  manners  was  needed,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  wrath  of  God.    A  proposi- 
tion bearing  upon  this  subject  was  brought  by 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  41-5 — 419;  Calder- 
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John  Davidson  before  the  presbytery  of  Had* 
dington,  and  after  being  cordially  embraced  by 
them,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly, 
that  it  might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  be  immediately  carried  into  effect.  The 
assembly  entered  most  heartily  into  the  views  of 
the  presbytery  of  Haddington.  It  was  the  uni- 
versal feeling  that  the  sins  prevailing  among  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  exposed  the  country 
to  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  and  demanded  some 
special  act  of  repentance  and  humiliation.  A 
document  was  accordingly  prepared,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  wholo  meeting,  specifying  under  four 
different  heads  the  sins  which  were  considered  to 
stand  in  need  of  immediate  reformation.*  These 
heads  were  transgressions  and  blemishes  in  the 
lives  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  faults  chargeable 
upon  persons  connected  with  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, corruptions  prevailing  among  all  ranks  and 
elasses  of  men,  and  lastly,  defects  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  both  in  crvil  and  criminal  cases. 

As  it  is  common  for  men  to  see  more  clearly, 
and  to  expose  more  unsparingly,  faults  committed 
by  others,  than  those  with  which  they  themselves 
are  chargeable,  some  may  be  ready  to  imagine  that 
the  first  of  the  above  heads  would  be  very  gently 
handled  as  compared  with  the  rest  But  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case.  While  the  document  touches 
but  slightly  upon  the  faults  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold and  the  courts  of  law,  it  dwells  at  great 
length  upon  the  offences  of  Christian  ministers, 
and  treats  them  with  inflexible  severity.  A  high 
standard  of  excellence  is  set  up  for  ministers,  both 
as  regards  their  personal  demeanour  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  ministerial  functions;  and  no  tole- 
ration is  extended  to  deficiencies  and  shortcomings 
among  them. 

With  the  view  of  stirring  one  another  up  to 
Solemn  act  of   "orrow  on  account  of  their  faults, 
confession  on    and  a  resolute  purpose  of  amend- 
tho  part  of  the  ment,  it  was  agreed  that  the  mi- 
minu  re'     nisters  should  meet  by  themselves 
in  the  little  church,  and  engage  in  a  solemn  act  of 
conjoint  confession  and  supplication  for  divine 
assistance.    Davidson,  from  whom  the  proposal 
had  first  emanated,  was  appointed  to  preside  at 
this  meeting.    He  conducted  the  services  in  the 
most  affecting  manner.    His  addresses,  to  God,  in 
confessing  the  sins  of  the  ministry,  and  supplicat- 
ing forgiveness,  were  so  fervent,  and  his  appeals  to 
his  assembled  brethren  were  so  pointed  and  ex- 
citing, that  the  feelings  of  every  heart  were  pro- 
foundly stirred ;  and  at  one  period,  for  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole  church  re- 
sounded with  sighs  and  groans,  and  every  eye 
—and  renewed  beamed  wi(h  tears  of  penitence, 
dedication  of    The  scene  was  such  as  had  never 

theUCoate"  10    ^ecn  w'tnesse^  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land.   When  the  meeting  was  about  to  dissolve, 


*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  420;  SpottUwood, 
.  416;  Caldcrwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  396—411 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
'  "ril,  vol  U.  p.  67;  Bow's  History,  p.  170. 


all  the  members  rose,  at  the  request  of  the  mode 
rator,  and  holding  up  their  right  hands,  they  en- 
tered anew  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God,  tod 
engaged  "  to  walk  more  warily  in  their  ways,  and 
more  diligently  in  their  charges."  * 

Many  of  the  ministers  throughout  the  country 
were  not  present  at  the  General  Similar  scenes 
Assembly ;  and  as  the  benefits  ac-  in  synods  and 
cruing  from  the  solemn  service  in  P«*byterirs. 
which  this  court  had  engaged  were  conceived  to 
be  of  great  and  permanent  value,  it  was  appointed 
that  similar  acts  of  humiliation,  confession,  and 
importunate  prayer,  should  take  place  in  all  the 
synods  of  the  Church,  and  also  in  all  the  presby- 
teries. Prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  was  every- 
where accorded  to  this  command.  The  services 
were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
followed  in  the  General  Assembly  itself ;  and  they 
wore  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  whole  ministry 
throughout  the  country  to  unwonted  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 
Many  were  led  to  discover  deficiencies  in  their 
own  conduct  which  they  had  previously  over- 
looked. The  weighty  responsibilities  connected 
with  the  ministerial  office  were  more  deeply  felt 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  And  all  were 
filled  with  a  salutary  fear  of  being  visited  with 
wrath,  should  their  negligence  occasion  the  loss  of 
any  of  the  souls  whom  God  in  his  providence  had 
committed  to  their  care.f  Such  a  reverence  of 
the  divine  Being  was  fostered  in  their  minds  at 
tended  to  exclude  every  other  fear. 

The  exercises  with  which  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  in  all  its  judicatories,    indication  of 
had  thus  been  occupied,  produced  a     a  ehanre  in 
very  solemn  impression  upon  their  "*e 
minds,  and  seemed  as  if  designed  in  providence  to 
prepare  them  for  the  severe  trials  by  which  tbeir 
attachment  to  their  principles  was  so  soon  to  be 
tested.  |    The  king  had  never  heartily  acquiesce! 
in  the  restoration  of  the  presbyterian  scheme  of 
church  government    His  assent  to  the  measure 
had  been  extorted  by  the  pressure  of  circumstance*, 
and  he  had  repented  of  it  as  soon  "as  the  set  of 
parliament  was  passed.    Of  late,  his  dislike  to  the 
ministers  and  their  proceedings  had  been  sensibly 
increasing;  and  indications  were  not  wanting  that 
he  meditated  the  overthrow  of  presbyterian  ism, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  system.  At 
the  time  of  the  queen's  coronation  he  had  honoured 
the  presbyterian  ministers  by  employing  them  to 
perform  the  rites  connected  with  the  august  cere- 
monial ;  but  when  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was 
to  be  administered  to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  it 
was  observed  with  alarm  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Church,  that  ho  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
to  officiate  on  the  occasion.    Chancellor  Thirbtane, 
too,  who  in  his  later  years  had  been  so  xealous  a 
friend  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  whose  efforti 
had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  v.  p.  408;    Aikman's  Buchinsn, 
vol.  iii.  p.  217. 
t  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  363 :  Caldcrwood.  vol.  v.  p.  434. 
X  M'Crie's  life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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act  of  1592,  ™  now  gone;  and  James,  bo  far  from 
regretting  the  lou  of  a  councillor  who  was  con- 
sidered by  Burghley  as  the  wisest  man  in  Scotland, 
seemed  rather  to  rejoice  that  he  was  free  from  the 
guidance  of  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  in- 
spired him  with  too  mnch  awe." 
The  event  which  mainly  contributed  to  precipi- 
Rcturn  of  the  t*te  the  ruptnre  between  the  king 
popish  noble-  and  the  Kirk,  was  the  return  of 
mea-  the  popish  lords  to  Scotland.  The 
ministers  contended  that  as  these  men  had  unde- 
niably been  guilty  of  treason,  and  as  they  had  also 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Church,  they  could 
not  be  allowed,  consistently  with  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  to  remain  on  Scottish  ground ;  but  "the 
king,  although  he  did  not  question  the  principles 
and  statements  thus  advanced,  and  although  he 
affirmed  also  that  he  had  not  given  permission  to 
the  earls  to  ret  urn,  f  yet  was  disposed  to  overlook 
their  past  offences,  and  to  sanction  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  country  on  proper  submission  being 
made  by  them-t  The  view  thus  taken  by  the 
king  appears  the  more  tolerant  and  generous.  Yet 
James  was  just  as  severe  in  his  exactions  from 
the  popish  lords,  as  the  most  rigid  member  of  the 
Kirk  could  be.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
he  assured  him  plainly,  that  unless  he  adopted  the 
Protestant  fa-ith,  he  need  never  think  of  being  re- 
cognised as  a  Scotsman  again :  Think  not  that  I 
will  suffer  any  one  professing  a  contrary  religion 
to  dwell  in  this  land."§  In  judging  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  period,  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  king  or  the  Kirk  was  more  tolerant  of  opinions 
avowedly  opposed  to  their  own ;  in  this  respect 
there  was  no  difference  between  them.  The  solo 
question  of  any  moment  is,  which  of  the  parties 
took  the  more  correct  view  of  the  dispositions  and 
designs  of  the  returned  noblemen?  On  the  princi- 
ples which  the  king  and  the  Kirk  alike  recognised, 
their  banishment  was  just,  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  presumed  to  return  till  they  had  given  satis- 
faction to  the  authorities,  and  obtained  their  sanc- 
tion. Thero  was  too  mnch  ground  for  suspecting 
that  their  object  in  revisiting  their  native  land 
was  to  prosecute  the  same  designs  which  had  for- 
merly brought  them  so  prominently  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  country;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
during  the  very  agitation  which  their  arrival 
occasioned,  their  accomplices  were  engaged  in  con- 
triving new  plots.  It  was  known,  too,  that  Philip 
of  Spain  was  organising  another  armament  for  tho 
purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  some  part  of 
the  British  Isles.  |J  These  considerations  ought  to 
shield  the  ministers  from  all  charges  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  with  reference  to  the  course  which 
they  now  pursued.  It  admits  of  no  question  that 
they  wero  actuated  by  the  truest  patriotism ;  and 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  366 ;  Caidorwood,  vol.  v. 
p.  344. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  444 ;  Scott's  Apologctical  Nar- 


rttion,  p.  67. 
*  Robertson,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
]  Supra,  toI.  ii.  p.  371 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  232. 
1  Supra,  voL  ii.  p.  367. 


every  circumstance  seems  also  to  favour  the  idea 
that  they  took  a  juster  view  of  the  exigencies  and 
dangers  of  the  times  than  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment did.* 

Although  desirous  that  the  popish  lords  should 

be  restored  to  their  position  in  the  ^ 

country,  the  king  would  not  ven-    regHrj  to  the 

ture  to  incur  the  odium  of  rein-    restoration  of 

stating  them  himself,  without  the       th«  popUh 

•         .    .     ,'  ,    .  lords, 

sanction   of  the  Estates  of  the 

realm.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  sanc- 
tion, a  meeting  was  summoned  at  Falkland  in 
August,  and  care  was  taken  that  there  should  be  a 
numerous  attendance  of  the  friends  of  the  noble- 
men whose  case  was  to  be  considered.!  Some 
ministers,  also,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more 
moderate  than  their  brethren  were  invited  to  be 
present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations. 
Andrew  Melvil  was  not  one  of  these,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend,  as  being  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  tho  General  Assembly.  His 
presence  was  most  unacceptable  to  the  king,  who 
at  once  put  to  him  the  question  why  be  had  come 
without  being  called.  Melvil  promptly  replied, 
"Sir,  I  have  a  call  from  Christ  and  his  Church, 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  this  convention; 
and  I  charge  you  and  your  Estates,  in  their  name, 
that  you  favour  not  their  enemies,  nor  go  about 
to  make  citizens  of  those  who  have  traitorously 
sought  to  betray  their  country  to  the  cruel  Spaniard, 
to  the  overthrow  of  Christ's  kingdom."  \  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
king,  who  commanded  him  to  leave  the  meeting ; 
and  he  obeyed,  thanking  Ood  that  the  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  to  him  of  stating  some  whole- 
some truths.  The  other  ministers  remained,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  same  views  which 
Melvil  had  advanced;  but  they  were  overruled, 
and  the  meeting  in  the  end  decided  that  the 
popish  lords  might  be  restored  on  certain  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  proposed  to 
them  by  the  council.  §  This  decision,  however, 
gave  such  general  offence  to  the  community,  that 
the  king  considered  it  prudent  to  declare  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  His 
words  were  hailed  with  satisfaction,  and  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  were  so  much  delighted  with 
this  statement,  that  they  sent  two  of  their  number 
to  express  their  acknowledgments  to  his  majesty,  || 
when  he  repeated  to  them  the  assurance  which  ho 
had  already  given,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
proceed  any  further  in  this  business.  Yet  almost 
immediately  afterwards  another  convention  of  the 
Estates  was  held  at  Dunfermline,  to  take  tho 
subject  into  further  consideration  ;  and  although 
the  king  was  reminded  of  the  repeated  promises 

•  M Trie's  Life  of  Melvil.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  137. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  438;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Mekil,  vol.  ii. 
p.  04 ;  Cook's  Historv  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  u. 
p.  62. 
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which  he  hod  made,  not  to  proceed  with  the  restor- 
ation of  the  popish  lords,  still  the  decision  pro- 
nounced at  Falkland  was  confirmed." 
These  proceedings  having  excited  the  utmost 
Excitement  al&rm  among  the  adherents  of  the 
among  the  Kirk,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Cupar 
minuter*.  Dy  ^ne  commissioners  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  other  zealous  friends  of  the 
presbyterian  cause ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  de- 
putation Bhould  be  sent  to  Falkland,  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  the  dangers  which  were  appre- 
hended from  the  restoration  of  the  popish  lords, 
and  to  beseech  him  to  exert  his  influence  and 
authority  in  order  to  save  the  nation  from  calami- 
tics  so  great. f  When  the  deputation  was  admitted 
into  his  majesty's  presence,  James  Melvil,  whom 
his  brethren  had  appointed,  on  account  of  his  mild 
and  courteous  manners,  to  apeak  in  their  name, 
began  to  inform  the  king  of  the  meeting  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  Church  had  held  at 
Cupar.  The  mention  of  this  meeting  at  once 
excited  the  displeasure  of  James,  who  charged  the 
ministers  with  sedition  for  holding  such  conven- 
tions without  his  express  warrant,  and  blamed 
them  for  spreading  alarms  among  the  people  which 
were  utterly  groundless.  James  Melvil  was  on 
the  point  of  replying  to  these  charges  of  his 
majesty  when  Andrew,  who  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer,  burst  upon  the  king  in  a  style  of  pas- 
sionate address  altogether  different  from  that  of 
his  nephew.  And  although  his  majesty  took  every 
means  of  showing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
him,  yet  he  persisted  in  pouring  out  the  senti- 
ments which  were  struggling  in  his  bosom  for 
utterance.  Seizing  the  king  by  the  sleeve,  and 
calling  him  God's  silly  vassal,  he  proceeded,  amid 
much  hot  reasoning  and  many  interruptions,  to 
address  him  in  the  following  singular  and  unex- 
ampled strain :— "  Sir,  we  will  always  humbly 
reverence  your  majesty  in  public;  but  since  we 
have  this  occasion  to  be  with  your  majesty  in  pri- 
vate, and  since  ye  are  brought  in  extreme  danger 
both  of  your  life  and  crown,  and  along  with  you 
the  country  and  the  Church  of  God  are  like  to  go 
to  wreck  for  not  telling  you  the  truth,  and  giving 
you  faithful  counsel,  we  must  discharge  our  duty, 
or  else  be  traitors  both  to  Christ  and  you.  There- 
fore, sir,  as  divers  times  before  I  have  told  you, 
so  now  again  I  must  tell  you,  there  are  two  king-a 
and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland :  there  is  Christ 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Church,  whose  subject 
King  James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member. 
Those  whom  Christ  has  called,  and  commanded  to 
watch  over  his  Church,  and  govern  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  have  sufficient  power  and  authority  from 
him  to  do  this  both  jointly  and  severally;  the 
which  no  Christian  king  or  prince  should  control 
aud  discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist;  otherwise 
they  are  not  faithful  subjects  of  Christ  and  mem- 

*  8potti*wood,  p.  417;  Collier'*  Eculesuutical  Hictorvof 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  649;  Aikrnan's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  n. 
t  CUderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  439;  Melvil'*  Diary,  p.  369. 


bers  of  his  Church.  We  will  yield  to  you  your 
place,  and  give  you  all  due  obedience;  but  again 
I  say,  you  are  not  the  head  of  the  Church;  you 
cannot  give  us  that  eternal  life  which  even  in  this 
world  we  seek  for,  and  you  cannot  deprive  as  of 
it.  Permit  us  then  freely  to  meet  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  that  Church 
of  which  you  are  the  chief  member.  Sir,  when 
you  were  in  your  swaddling  clothes,  Christ  Jesus 
reigned  freely  in  this  land,  in  spite  of  all  his 
enemies ;  his  officers  and  ministers  convened  and 
assembled  for  the  ruling  and  welfare  of  his  Church, 
which  was  ever  for  your  welfare,  defence,  tod 
preservation,  when  these  same  enemies  were  seek- 
ing your  destruction  and  cutting  off.  These  as- 
semblies, since  that  time,  continually  have  betn 
terrible  to  these  enemies,  and  most  steadable  to 
you.  And  now,  when  there  is  more  than  extreme 
necessity  for  the  continuance  and  discharge  of  that 
duty,  will  you,  drawn  to  your  own  destruction  by 
a  devilibh  and  most  pernicious  counsel,  begin  to 
hinder  and  dishearten  Christ's  servants,  and  jour 
most  faithful  subjects,  quarrelling  them  for  their 
convening,  and  the  care  they  have  of  their  duty  to 
Christ  and  you,  when  you  should  rather  commend 
and  countenance  them,  as  the  godly  kings  tod 
emperors  did?  The  wisdom  of  your  counsel,  which 
I  call  devilish,  is  this,  thst  ye  must  be  served  bj 
all  sorts  of  men,  to  come  to  your  purpose  sod 
grandeur,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Papist  and  Protestant; 
and  because  the  Protestants  and  ministers  of  Scot- 
land are  over  strong,  and  control  the  king,  they  must 
be  weakened  and  brought  low,  by  stirring  up  t 
party  against  them ;  and  the  king  being  equal  and 
indifferent,  both  shall  be  fain  to  flee  to  him.  But, 
sir,  if  God's  wisdom  be  the  only  true  wisdom,  this 
will  prove  mere  and  mad  folly ;  his  curse  cannot 
but  light  upon  it ;  in  seeking  of  both  ye  shall  lose 
both  ;  whereas,  in  cleaving  uprightly  to  God,  his 
true  servants  would  be  your  sure  friends,  and  he 
would  compel  the  rest,  counterfeitly  and  lyingly. 
to  give  over  themselves  and  serve  you."  * 

This  singularly  bold  address  of  Melvil,  to  far 
from  fanning  the  flame  of  the  king's  anger,  had 
the  effect  of  extinguishing  it.  He  now  spoke  to 
the  deputies  in  a  kindly  and  pleasant  manner.* 
He  repeated  to  them  the  statements  which  he  had 
formerly  made,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  return 
of  the  popish  lords,  until  information  was  brought 
to  him  that  they  were  actually  in  the  country. 
He  also  promised  that  although  permission  had 
been  given  to  them  to  make  offers  of  submission, 
still  no  offers  should  be  received  from  them  until 
they  put  themselves  once  more  in  the  position  of 
exiles ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  offers  which 
they  made,  it  was  his  determination  that  they 
must  satisfy  the  Kirk,  otherwise  they  should  re- 
ceive no  favour  from  his  hands.  But  notwith- 
standing these  promises  of  his  majesty,  the  popish 

•  Melvil'g  Diarv,  p.  370;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  439; 
M'Crie'*  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  66;  Scott's  Apolog*01*1 
Narration,  p.  68. 
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lords  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  country, 
and  everything  indicated  that  it  was  his  design  to 
restore  them.    The  Countess  of  Huntley  was  in- 
vited to  the  baptism  of  hia  infant  daughter  Elisa- 
beth ;  and  Lady  Livingston,  an  adherent  of  the 
Romish  Church,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  young  princess.* 
These  events  rekindled  once  more  the  jealousy 
Strong  measures  of  the  Church.    The  presbytery 
taken  by  the    of  Edinburgh    immediately  took 
ministers.  |«or  ponying  tne  commis- 

sioners of  the  General  Assembly  j  f  and  when  they 
met  in  October,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threatened 
were  great  and  urgent.     The  declaration  con- 
stantly made  by  his  majesty  that  the  popish  lords 
had  returned  without  his  warrant  or  approbation, 
seemed  to  them  to  prove,  either  that  they  must 
Lave  a  secret  force  at  home  adequate  to  defend 
them,  or  that  they  expected  assistance  from  abroad. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  confident  statements 
put  forth  by  the  friends  of  the  popish  lords,  that 
they  had  already  procured  his  majesty's  protection 
and  pardon,  formally  subscribed  in  council ;  and 
that  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  advancement 
to  office,  charge  of  guards,  and  lieutenancies. t 
As  a  means  of  guarding  against  tho  dangers  and 
troubles  which  were  apprehended,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  commissioners  that  notice  should  be  sent  to 
all  the  presbyteries,  of  the  critical  posture  of  affairs; 
so  that  every  minister  in  the  country  might  be  on 
the  alert,  and  take  opportunities  both  in  public  and 
in  private  of  awakening  the  zeal  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Christian  people.    It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  excommunication  of  the  popish  lords  should  be 
intimated  anew  from  every  pulpit  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  a  day  of  humiliation  should  be  universally 
observed  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  December.  And 
besides  these  measures,  it  was  considered  expedient 
that  a  few  commissioners  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  kingdom — the  north,  the  south,  the  middle, 
and  the  west — should  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  the  emer- 
gency might  seem  to  demand.  §    They  were  to 
reside,  by  monthly  rotation,  in  Edinburgh,  one 
from  each  quarter  being  thereat  a  time;  they  were 
to  meet  together  every  day  along  with  some 
members  of  the  metropolitan  presbytery,  and  the 
expenses  of  each  commissioner  were  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  district  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  if  the 
danger  should  appear  to  increase,  they  were  autho- 
rised, in  conjunction  with  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, comprising  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  a  good  number  of  tho  best  affected 
noblemen,  barons,  and  commissioners  of  boroughs, 
that  "  by  a  common  advice  the  most  expedient  way 

•  M'Crie'i  Life  of  Melril,  vol.  ii.  p.  69;  Aikmnn's 
JJuchanan,  vol.  its.  p.  219. 

t  Record  of  the  Trwbyterv  of  Edinburgh,  5th  October, 

i.m. 

t  Cslderwood.  vol.  v.  pp.  444—446. 
f  SpottUwood.  p.  418. 


might  be  found  out  and  followed  for  tho  preser- 
vation of  religion  and  the  public  peace."  • 

These  proceedings  of  the  ministers  and  other 
friends  of  the  Church  were  highly  Character  of 
offensive  to  his  majesty;  and  cer-  the  proceedings 
tainly  the  views  which  are  now  of  the  Church, 
entertained  would  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  opposed  too  pertinaciously  the  design  of 
the  government  to  pardon  the  popish  lords.  Why 
were  they  not  satisfied  with  pronouncing  their 
own  sentence  of  excommunication  in  their  church 
courts  ?  and  why  did  they  not  leave  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  offenders  for  their  political 
delinquencies  in  the  way  they  judged  best  ?  But 
we  forget  that  civil  and  sacred  things  were  far 
more  intermingled  in  those  days  than  they  aro 
now.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  inferred 
civil  consequences  of  the  most  tremendous  kind, 
and  this  was  not  the  law  of  the  Church  merely, 
but  it  was  also  the  law  of  the  land.  The  theory 
of  an  established  church,  as  it  was  then  univer- 
sally understood,  made  the  Church  and  the  nation 
co-extensive,  so  that  exclusion  from  the  Church 
involved  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and 
although  this  was  a  most  erroneous  and  pernicious 
principle,  yet  it  was  not  an  error  chargeable  upon 
the  ministers  only ;  it  was  equally  shared  in  by 
all  ranks  of  the  community.  It  was  a  root  of  bit- 
terness which  nobody  as  yet  had  even  dreamed  of 
attempting  to  pluck  up.  Resides,  it  was  not  popery 
merely,  but  treason,  which  was  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  popish  lords ;  and  there  was  a  general  and, 
as  tho  result  demonstrated,  a  well-grounded  con- 
viction, that  they  were  still  engaged  in  treasonable 
correspondence,  and  were  only  watching  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  renew  their  attempts.  True, 
the  Countess  of  Huntley  presented  a  paper  to  the 
synod  of  Moray,  in  which  she  engaged  for  her 
husband  that  he  would  banish  from  his  society  all 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  and  would  assist  the 
ministers  in  maintaining  their  discipline  ;  and  she 
craved  that  he  might  be  allowed  some  reasonable 
time  to  meditate  upon  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  systems.! 
And  the  moderation  of  the  requests  preferred  in 
this  document  leads  Ty  tier  J  to  condemn  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Kirk  with  the  most  acrimonious 
severity.  But  this  historian  admits  that  similar 
assurances  made  by  Huntley  himself  at  an  earlier 
period  had  been  utterly  disregarded  by  him,  and 
that  after  engaging  to  be  faithful  to  his  country 
and  to  the  Kirk,  he  had  entered  into  a  more  active 
correspondence  with  Spain  than  ever.  5  What 
confidence  then  could  be  placed  either  in  the  pro- 
mises of  this  noblemen  with  regard  to  himself,  or 
in  the  engagements  of  another  made  in  his  name? 
Is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  offers,  whose 
moderation  Tytler  so  highly  extols,  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion?  or  is  it  in  any  degree 

•  Culderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  417;  Scott's  Apolojfetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  t'9;  Robertson's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
T  CaldiTwood,  vol.  v.  p.  441. 
1  Tvtler,  vol.  i.  pp.  220-231. 
i  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  2G.  27:  Spottiswood,  p.  418. 
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marvellous  that  jealousy  should  still  be  entertained, 
with  regard  to  the  favour  which  his  majesty  was 
disposed  to  show  to  the  popish  lords  ?  The  king 
himself,  too,  was  to  blame  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  asperity  which  was  manifested  at  this 
period ;  for  he  had  declared  that,  as  the  popish 
lords  had  returned  without  permission  obtained 
from  his  government,  they  should  be  required  to 
leave  the  country  before  any  attention  was  paid  to 
the  offers  which  they  might  make.  But  the  royal 
promise  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  men  should  misconstrue  the  king's  intentions, 
and  ascribe  to  him  something  worse  than  ho  at  all 
thought  of.  Still  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  op- 
position given  to  his  majesty's  procedure,  with 
regard  to  Huntley  and  his  associates,  needed  to  be 
made  through  the  Kirk;  and  yet  it  is  vain  to  com- 
plain  of  this,  for  there  was  no  other  channel  in 
existence  through  which  the  popular  will  could 
readily  manifest  itself. 

His  majesty  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  deep 
DeopdUpleuure  diapleMure  which  he  cherished 
of  the  king  against  the  ministers,  nor  is  it  at 
•Rainrt  tha  an  surprising  that  he  was  offended 
with  them;  for  although  their 
ings  were  quite  consistent  with  the  recog- 
nised theorv  as  to  the  co-extensive  limits  of  Church 
and  State, — it  being  allowed  on  all  hands  that  no 
man  bad  a  title  to  citizenship  who  disowned  the 
national  religion, — yet  certainly  they  interfered 
most  inconveniently  with  the  movements  of  the 
machine  of  government.  The  measures  too  which 
the  ministers  suggested  might  perhaps  be  wiser, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  ideas  prevailing  at 
that  period,  than  those  of  the  king ;  but  still  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  State  would  always 
consent  to  square  its  procedure  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Church.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
James  with  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  which 
was  everywhere  expressed  without  reserve,  excited 
very  uneasy  feelings  among  them ;  and  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of 
the  offence  which  he  had  taken  against  the  Church, 
and  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  jealousies  which 
were  springing  up  between  them.  It  was  at  the 
interview  to  which  this  deputation  were  admitted, 
that  the  design  of  the  court  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  tho  privileges  of  the  Church  first  became 
apparent.  When  they  expressed  their  desire  for 
a  better  understanding  and  agreement  with  his 
majesty,  he  replied  that  thero  could  be  no  good 
agreement  between  him  and  them,  until  the  marches 
of  the  civil  and  sacred  jurisdiction  were  properly 
adjusted,  and  he  laid  down  several  principles 
which  he  considered  indispensable  to  harmonious 
co-operation.*  The  ministers  must  not  comment 
in  tbeir  discourses  upon  his  proceedings  and  those 
of  his  council :  no  General  Assembly  must  ever  be 
summoned  excepting  by  his  authority  and  special 
command:  nothing  transacted  at  any  General 
Absembly  must  be  considered  valid,  until  it  should 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  450,  451 ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  418, 
419,  M'Crie'a  Life  of  MeW,  vol.  ii.  p.  §9. 


be  ratified  by  himself  or  his  commissioners,  as  in 
the  case  of  acts  of  parliament :  and  synods,  pres- 
byteries,  and  sessions  must  refrain  from  meddling 
with  any  causes  which  were  punishable  by  the 
civil  law,  and  must  confine  their  censures  to  forni- 
cation and  such  slanders.* 

These  principles,  so  distinctly  enunciated  by 
the  king,  manifested  the  design,  j^,^,,, 
already  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  by  the 
matured,  of  reducing  tho  Church  corammion^rs 
to  complete  subjection  under  the   ^  the  Church. 
State,  and  the  ministers  at  once  saw  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.   The  com- 
missioners, when  his  majesty's  answers  were  re- 
ported to  them,  declared  themselves  to  be  very  glad 
that  he  had  uttered  his  meaning  so  plainly ;  f  and 
being  thus  forewarned,  they  determined  on  making 
a  vigorous  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
They  admonished  all  the  brethren  to  study  care- 
fully the  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  they  might 
be  able  wisely  to  defend  it ;  they  appointed  that  a 
collection  should  be  made  of  all  the  acts  of  council 
and  parliament  which  had  been  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Church  and  her  discipline;  and  they  wrote 
to  all  the  presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom, 
warning  them  of  the  perilous  times  which  were  at 
hand,  and  counselling  them  to  united  and  vigorous 
efforts  in  self-defence. J   A  church  such  as  the 
king  desired,  although  very  peaceable  and  unob- 
structive  to  government,  was  justly  considered  by 
the  ministers  as  one  which  would  prove  utterly 
inefficient  for  good.    It  was  a  problem,  however, 
far  more  difficult  than  was  imagined  in  thotc 
times,  so  to  regulate  the  position  of  a  church 
supported  by  the  state,  that  neither  on  the  one 
hand  should  the  spiritual  functionaries  interfere 
inconveniently  with  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, nor  on  the  other  should  the  government 
disturb  tho  legitimate  action  of  the  spiritual  func- 
tionaries.  The  church  feels  the  evil  when  the 
balance  declines  too  much  to  the  one  side,  but 
equally  the  government  is  hampered  when  it  leans 
too  much  the  other  way ;  and  it  is  now  the  belief  of 
many,  that  a  settlement  of  this  question  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  conservative  of  every 
right  and  privilege  which  each  can  claim,  is  really 
not  possible.    While  the  state  affords  pecuniary 
support  and  the  protection  of  its  statutes,  the 
church  which  receives  these  roust  relinquish  some 
portion  of  its  liberties.   If  it  be  the  magistrate's 
duty  to  support  the  truth,  and  to  provide  for  its 
preachers,  he  must  have  some  control  over  them. 
Already  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  1392,  it  was  provided  that  no 
assembly  could  be  held  without  the  king's  sanction; 
and  patronage  was  perpetuated  as  another  bond  or 
bridle  by  which  her  movements  might  be  con- 
trolled.  But  now  it  was  proposed  to  tighten  the 
reins  beyond  endurance.  The  views  enunciated  by 

•  Wodrow's  Life  of  David  Black,  pp.  Cook'i 
History  of  tho  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  u.  p.  68. 

t  Scott's  Apologt'ticul  Narration,  p.  70. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  458;  M'Crie's  Life  of  If  civil, 
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Xames  were  calculated  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a 
•till  more  helpless  condition,  in  which  she  must 

appear  despoiled  of  everything  like  liberty  of 

action. 

The  first  attempt  to  carry  the  principles  of  the 
Case  of  David  king  into  effect  was  made  in  the 
Black.  shape  of  an  assault  upon  David 
Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  his  majesty's  council  to 
answer  for  certain  "  undecent  and  uncomely 
speeches,"  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  him  in  the 
pulpit  during  the  month  of  October.  His  esse 
seems  to  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  king,  merely 
as  a  convenient  weapon  for  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
ministers,  and  circumscribing  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  Church.  There  was  no  specific  charge 
at  first  made  against  Black.  Ho  was  cited  to 
appear  in  regard  to  certain  points  which  were  to 
be  inquired  into/  And  when  he  complained  of 
this  mode  of  procedure  as  contrary  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment, he  was  told  that  the  general  terms  of  the 
summons  were  to  be  understood  as  restricted  to 
the  particular  offence  which  had  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English  ambassador.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  called  the  Queen  of  England 
an  atheist,  and  described  the  religion  of  the  sister 
kingdom  as  nothing  better  than  an  empty  show. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  had  charged  James  him- 
self with  treacherous  connivance  at  the  return  of 
the  popish  earls;  that  he  had  represented  the  court 
as  being  under  the  influence  of  Satan;  and  that  he 
had  said  all  kings  were  devil's  bairns.  The  lords 
of  session,  too,  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland  herself,  it 
was  alleged,  had  been  spoken  of  by  him  in  most 


With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  pro- 
Ground  of  tho   ferrcd  against  Black,  grave  doubts 

eharpce«  brought  may  bo  entertained;  for  although 
against  UUcK.  hj} 

was  condemned,  yet  on  account 
of  the  course  which  the  proceedings  took,  the  case 
was  never  properly  sifted.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
himself  utterly  denied  the  allegations  made  against 
him,  and  his  whole  career  shows  that  he  was  not 
a  man  likely  to  shrink  from  any  position  which  ho 
had  once  assumed. {  Testimonials,  also,  in  proof 
of  his  innocence,  were  produced  from  the  provost, 
bailies,  and  council  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  from  the 
rector,  dean  of  faculty,  professors,  and  regents,  of 
the  university,  all  of  whom  had  most  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  he  had  really  said.  §  It 
was  shown  too  that  the  persons  who  had  informed 
against  him,  were  actuated  by  personal  hostility, 
because  their  delinquencies  had  been  exposed  to 
censure  through  his  means.  John  Rutherford, 
the  minister  of  Kilconquhar,  was  the  principal 
informer;  and  he  had  been  prosecuted  by  Black 
before  the  presbytery  for  neglect  of  his  pastoral 

•  "Super  inquirendia."  Record  of  tho  Privy  Council, 
18th  November,  1596;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  453. 

f  Spottiawood,  p.  421;  RoberUon.  vol.  ii.  p.  150;  Tytlcr, 
toI.  ix.  p.  232 ;  Cook's  History  of  tho  Church  of  Scotland, 
rol.  ii.  p.  69. 

1  Mclvil'a  Diary,  p.  293;  Altaro  Damawenum,  p.  751. 
I  Aikman'a  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 


duties.*  And  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  king  himself  did  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  charges  against  Black,  for  during  a  conver- 
sation which  the  commissioners  of  the  Church  held 
with  him  on  the  16th  November,  with  regard  to 
a  variety  of  points,  he  declared  when  the  case  of 
Black  was  brought  under  his  notice,  and  a  request 
was  made  to  him  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  that 
"  he  did  not  think  much  of  that  matter,  only  they 
must  cause  him  to  appear  and  take  some  course  for 
pacifying  the  English  ambassador;  but  take  heed, 
he  added,  that  you  do  not  decline  the  judicatory,  for 
if  you  do  so,  it  will  be  worse  than  anything  that 
has  yet  fallen  out"t  And  even  the  English  ambas- 
sador, whose  concern  in  the  affair  was  thus  repre- 
sented by  James  as  the  most  important  feature  of 
it,  declared  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation which  he  received  from  Black  in  a  private 
conversation.! 

These  considerations  make  it  obvious  that  the 
case  of  Black  was  really  not  considered  one  of  in- 
trinsic importance  at  all.  Probably  he  did  utter 
some  rash  words,  which  respect  for  existing  autho- 
rities should  have  led  him  to  suppress,  but  they 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  no  attention 
would  have  been  paid  to  them  on  their  own  account, 
had  it  not  been  that  the  king  needed  a  case  which 
ho  might  employ  as  a  weapon  against  the  minis- 
ters. The  simplo  object  of  James  was  to  obtain 
from  the  Church  an  acknowledgment  that  his 
jurisdiction  as  king  extended  not  only  over  all 
persons,  but  also  over  all  kinds  of  causes.  $  But 
this  was  an  acknowledgment  which  the  ministers 
would  not  make,  for  they  considered  it  utterly 
subversive  of  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  the 
Church;  and  therefore  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  made  common  cause  with  Black, 
and  advised  him  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king  and  his  council,  in  regard  to  words  spoken  in 
the  pulpit.  They  adopted  the  principle,  which  had 
formerly  been  acted  upon  by  Melvil,  that  a  mi- 
nister in  the  first  instance  is  only  responsible  to 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  for  his  official  conduct ; 
and  that,  therefore,  such  a  case  as  that  of  Black 
should  be  remitted  to  his  presbytery,  although  it 
might  afterwards,  if  necessary,  be  brought  before 
the  civil  courts.  Accordingly,  after  mature  and 
grave  consideration,  they  prepared  a  declinature  of 
the  king's  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters,  to  be 
presented  by  Black  to  the  council  when  he  should 
appear  before  them.  ||  This  document  is  drawn  up 
with  much-  ability,  and  exhibits  a  full  and  clear 
view  of  the  motives  and  principles  j}iacK'g  decli- 
by  which  the  ministers  were  actu-  nature  of  tho 
ated.  11  Albeit  the  consciousness  kind's  juris* 
of  my  innocenco  upholdeth  me  suf-  dicUon- 
ficiently  against  whatsoever  calumnies  of  men,  and 

•  Altare  Damasccnum,  p.  752 ;  M'Cric's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  456 ;  Scott'a  Apologetics!  Nar- 
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that  I  am  ready,  by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of 
my  God,  to  givo  a  confession  and  stand  to  the 
defence  of  every  point  of  the  truth  of  God  uttered 
by  ine  in  the  said  sermons,  either  in  opening  up 
of  his  Word,  or  application  thereof,  before  your 
majesty  or  council,  or  whatsoever  person  or  persons 
that,  upon  any  lawful  cause,  will  crave  an  account 
of  that  hope  which  is  in  me,  in  whatsoever  place  or 
manner,  so  far  as  shall  be  requisite  for  clearing 
and  maintenance  of  the  truth  and  of  my  ministry, 
and  may  be  done  without  the  prejudice  of  that 
liberty  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  given  and  esta- 
blished in  the  spiritual  office-bearers  of  his  kingdom ; 
yet  seeing  I  am  not  at  this  time  brought  to  stand 
before  your  majesty  and  council,  as  a  judge  set  to 
cognosce  and  decern  upon  my  doctrine,  by  which 
means  my  answering  to  the  said  pretended  accu- 
sation might  import  (with  the  manifest  prejudice 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk)  an  acknowledging  also 
of  your  majesty's  jurisdiction  in  matters  that  are 
purely  spiritual,  which  might  move  your  majesty 
to  attempt  further  in  tho  spiritual  government  of 
the  house  of  God,  to  the  provocation  of  his  hot 
displeasure  against  your  majesty,  and  in  the  end, 
either  a  plain  subverting  of  the  spiritual  judicature, 
or,  at  least,  a  confounding  thereof  with  the  civil, 
if  at  any  time  profane  and  ambitious  magistrates 
might,  by  such  dangerous  beginnings,  find  the 
hedge  broken  down,  to  make  a  violent  irruption 
upon  the  Lord's  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  forbid : 
Therefore  I  am  constrained,  in  all  humility  and 
submission  of  mine,  to  use  a  declinature  of  this 
judgment,  at  least  in  prima  instantia  ;  which  I 
beseech  your  majesty  to  consider  earnestly,  and 
accept  of  according  to  justice,  for  the  reasons 
following : — 

"  1.  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  God  of  order  and  not  of 
confusion,  as  appeareth  evidently  in  all  the  kirks  of 
his  saints,  of  whom  only  I  have  the  grace  of  my 
calling,  as  his  ambassador  (albeit  most  unworthy 
of  that  honour),  to  bear  his  name  among  his  saints, 
he  has  given  me  his  Word  (and  no  law  nor  tra- 
dition of  man),  as  tho  only  instructions,  whereby  I 
should  rule  the  whole  actions  of  my  calling,  in 
preaching  of  the  Word,  administration  of  the 
seals  thereof,  and  exercise  of  discipline.  And  in 
the  discharge  of  this  commission,  I  cannot  fall  in 
the  reverence  of  any  civil  law  of  man,  but  in  so 
far  as  I  shall  bo  found  to  havo  passed  the  compass 
of  my  instructions,  which  cannot  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  established  by  that  God  of 
order,  but  by  the  prophets,  whose  lips  he  has 
appointed  to  be  the  keepers  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  to  whom  he  has  subjected  the  spirits  of 
tho  prophets.  And  now,  seeing  it  is  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  whereupon  I  am  accused,  which  is  a 
principal  point  of  my  calling,  of  necessity  the 
prophets  must  first  declare  whether  I  havo  kept 
the  bounds  of  my  directions,  before  I  come  to  be 
judged  of  your  majesty's  laws  for  my  offence. 

"  2.  Because  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk  and  whole 
discipline  thereof,  according  as  the  same  has  been, 
and  is  presently  exercised  within  your  majesty's 


realm,  has  been  confirmed  by  divers  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  approved  by  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
by  the  subscription  and  oath  of  your  majesty,  your 
majesty's  Estates,  and  whole  body  of  the  country, 
and  peaceably  bruiked  *  by  the  office-bearers  of  the 
Kirk  in  all  points ;  and  namely,  in  the  foresaid 
point,  touching  tho  judicature  of  preaching  of  the 
Word  in  prima  instantia,  as  the  practice  of  divert 
late  examples  evidently  will  show :  Therefore  the 
question  touching  my  preaching  ought  first,  ac- 
cording to  the  grounds  and  practice  foresaid,  to  be 
judged  by  the  ecclesiastical  senate,  as  the  compe- 
tent judge  thereof  in  the  first  instance."  t 

Copies  of  this  declinature  were  dispatched  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  to  all  the 
presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  a  letter 
explaining  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Church,  and 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  union  among  her 
ministers,  that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  "  whole 
and  unbroken."  All  were  admonished  to  affix  their 
names  to  th.e  declinature,  and  to  study  diligently 
the  whole  question  of  ecclesiastical  policy ;  and 
the  fear  was  expressed  that  "  Satan's  first  onset 
was  to  bo  made  upon  this  hedge  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  that  he  might  break  down  the  same,  sod 
afterwards  waste  and  wreck  tho  plants  thereof  at 
his  pleasure."  X  The  success  which  attended  this 
appeal  manifests  the  deep  and  wide-spread  interest 
which  was  felt  in  the  case  of  Mack.  The  decli- 
nature received  about  four  hundred  signatures 
and  among  these  was  included  the  name  of  Spot- 
tiswood,  who  was  as  zealous  at  this  period— though 
his  sincerity  has  been  suspected — in  defending  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  as  he  afterwards  became 
in  bringing  her  ministers  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  § 

Earnest  endeavours  were  mado  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly,     Attempts  st 
before  the  day  of  Black's  trial  ar-  accommodation 
rived,  to  prevail  upon  his  majesty  of 
to  depart  from  the  charge  against  him;  and  the 
king  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  their 
request,  on  the  condition  that  they  also  withdrew 
their  declinature  of  his  authority  in  reference  to 
such  questions ;  but  to  this  proposition  the  com- 
missioners could  not  on  any  account  accede.  A 
proclamation  was,  therefore,  now  issued  by  royal 
authority,  commanding  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  leave  Edinburgh  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  return  home  to  their 
several  flocks  and  congregations,  under  pain  of 
being  denounced  as  rebels  and  put  to  the  bora. 
But  the  commissioners  immediately  assembled,  and 
having  laid  the  proclamation  and  charge  open 
before  the  Lord,  and  implored  divine  counsel  and 
help  in  their  present  straits,  they  appointed  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  and  all  who  were  to  occur1' 
the  pulpits  to  "  deal  mightily  with  the  Word  of  the 

•  Enioved.  , 

t  liclvil**  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  512 ;  CaWerw* 
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Lord,  the  king  of  glory,  that  the  honour  and 
liberty  of  his  kingdom  might  be  vindicated  from 
the  yoke  of  oppression. "    On  the  day  of  Black's 
trial,  while  a  number  of  the  brethren  were  ap- 
pointed to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  the  rest  assembled 
to  make  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  sins 
before  God,  and  with  penitent  hearts  to  pour  out 
their  prayers  for  divine  assistance,  and  they  con- 
tinued all  day  in  supplication  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  f    When  it  was  reported  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  his  majesty  and  council  had  declared 
themselves  competent  judges  in  regard  to  the 
points  charged  against  Black,  they  at  once  ordained 
that  the  doctrine,  or  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  should 
be  directed  against  the  said  interlocutor  on  the 
following  day.  |     Meanwhile  the  treasurer  and 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  being  sent  by  the  king  to 
hold  conference  with  certain  of  the  brethren,  as- 
sured them  that  although  his  majesty  and  council 
had  declared  themselves  competent  judges  in  the 
case,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  Church 
he  was  willing-  to  pardon  Black,  if  he  resolved  his 
majesty  of  the  truth  of  the  points  libelled  by  the 
declaration  of  his  own  conscience.   To  this  it  was 
replied,  that  if  it  was  Mr.  David  Black's  own  per- 
sonal interest  only  which  was  at  stake,  or  that  of 
any  of  the  brethren,  his  majesty's  offer  would  be 
thankfully  accepted :  "  but  seeing  it  was  the  liberty 
of  Christ's  Gospel  and  kingdom  that  was  so  heavily 
hurt  and  wounded  in  the  discipline  thereof  by  the 
proclamation  and  charge  given  out  on  Saturday, 
and  now  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word  by  usur- 
pation of  the  judicature  thereof  by  the  inter- 
locutor pronounced  that  day,  it  was  a  matter  of 
■uch  importance  and  weight  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  brethren,  that  if  the  king  had  taken  Mr. 
Black's  life,  and  a  dozen  of  theirs  also,  he  could  not 
have  wounded  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  more,  nor 
done  such  injury  to  the  Lord  Jesus.    And,  there- 
fore, cither  these  things  behoved  to  be  retreated 
and  amended,  or  then  the  brethren  could  nowise 
be  content,  but  oppose  themselves  to  such  pro- 
ceedings t«»  the  extremity  of  their  lives." §  These 
solemn  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
provost  and  treasurer,  and  also  upon  his  majesty, 
when  they  were  reported  to  him,  and,  after  spend- 
ing a,  very  restless  night,  he  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger early  next  morning  with  a  request  that 
"  the  dint  of  the  doctrine  might  stay  that  day." 
But  it  waa  answered  that  the  doctrine  could  not 
be  blunted,  unless  there  were  an  evident  appear- 
ance of  amending  the  wrongs;  for  the  brother 
appointed  to  preach  had  God  to  answer  to,  in 
a  good  conscience,  and  his  brethren's  expectation, 
whom  he  would  not  offend  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
•U  tho  kings  upon  the  earth.  ||    And  the  doctrine 
accordingly  took  its  usual  course,  and  sounded 
mightily.   The  oppressions  of  Zion  and  the  indig- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  t.  p.  480. 
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nitics  threatened  to  Christ's  crown  were  bewailed 
in  every  church. 

Repeatedly,  during  tho  progress  of  these  even:  \ 
the  contending  parties  were  on  Adjuslment  of 
the  very  point  of  coming  to  an     diiTcn  iurb 
amicable  adjustment  of  their  dif-    prevented  by 
fercnecs ;  but  the  opposing  factions  lcr) ' 

at  court  found  it  to  be  their  interest  to  perpetual 
the  strife,  and  by  means  of  suggestions  a;:d 
rumours  they  fanned  the  flame,  whenever  its  in- 
tensity began  to  abate.  The  cubiculars,  or  lord? 
of  tho  bedchamber,  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  the  Octavians,  who  had  long  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  State ;  and  as  it  was  conceived 
that  a  breach  between  the  king  and  tho  Chuveh 
would  facilitate  the  scheme  of  ejecting  them  from 
power,  every  plan  of  conciliation  was  defeated  by 
secret  machinations.*  And  thus  the  feelings  of  both 
the  contending  parties  became  continually  more 
exasperated.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  denun- 
ciations of  the  wickedness  of  those  men  who  were 
forging  chains  of  bondage  for  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
fasting  and  prayer  were  employed  as  means  of 
obtaining  redress  from  God ;  and  a  prodigious  ex- 
citement prevailed  among  the  people,  t  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  Black  was  condemned  by 
tho  council,  and  commanded  to  confine  himself 
beyond  the  north  water,  and  to  remain  there  at 
bis  own  charges  during  his  majesty's  pleasure.  1 
And  as  tho  period  for  the  yearly  modification  of 
stipends  was  now  at  hand,  his  majesty  gave  the 
ministers  to  understand  that  those  who  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  which  he  claimed  should  at 
once  receive  their  accustomed  payment,  whilst 
those  who  continued  to  deny  it  should  be  cut  off 
from  all  emolument ;  and  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing an  accurate  discrimination  between  theso 
parties,  a  bond  they  were  told  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  which  every  minister's  subscription 
should  be  demanded.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
too,  another  proclamation  was  made  by  sound 
of  trumpet  at  the  Market  Cross,  commanding 
tho  commissioners  of  tho  Church  to  leave  tho 
capital  within  forty-eight  hours  ?  and  although  tho 
brethren  were  of  opinion  that  they  might  disobey 
such  an  order,  yet  they  judged  it  more  expedient 
to  comply  with  it.  Before  their  departure,  how- 
ever, they  considered  it  requisite,  lest  any  of  the 
ministers  should  be  tempted  for  the  sake  of  their 
stipend  to  subscribe  the  bond  of  which  the  king 
spoke,  to  prepare  a  declaration  containing  a  full 
statement  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  present 
differences,  and  to  send  copies  of  it  to  all  the  pres- 
byteries. In  this  document  they  expressed  tho 
conviction  that  the  present  troubles  had  sprung 
from  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  popish  lords, 
and  that  their  object  was  to  compel  the  ministers 
to  abstain  from  all  proceedings  against  these  lords, 
by  assailing  their  own  liberties,  and  thus  com- 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  611 ;  M'Cric'a  Lifo  of  Melvii, 
vol.  ii.  n.  80;  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  213. 
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peliing  them  to  expend  all  their  energies  in  self- 
deft  nee.  The  commissioners  atoo  expressed  the 
belief  that  freedom  in  rebuking  sin  from  the  pulpit 
■was  the  principal  butt  which  was  shot  at  in  this 
whole  action.  "  And  because  that  impiety  dare  not 
yet  be  so  impudent  as  to  crave  in  express  terms  that 
iniquity  be  not  rebuked,  it  is  only  sought  that  his 
majesty  and  council  be  acknowledged  judge  in 
matters  civil  and  criminal,  treasonable  and  sedi- 
tious, which  shall  bo  found  uttered  by  any  minister 
in  his  doctrine;  thinking  to  draw  the  rebuko  of 
sin  to  the  king  and  his  council  under  the  name 
of  one  of  these  crimes,  and  that  way  either  to 
restrain  the  liberty  of  preaching,  or  else  to  punish 
it  under  the  name  of  sin  or  vice,  by  a  pretence 
of  law  and  justice;  and  so  at  length  to  bind  the 
Word  of  God,  that  sin  may  go  forward  with  hand 
lifted  up  to  the  highest."* 

This  whole  process  exhibits  the  unsatisfactory 
Unsatisfactory  character  of  the  relations  subsisting 
rclution  of     between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

Church  aud    There  can  be  no  question  that 
State  •  • 

the  ministers  were  actuated  by  the 

purest  motives.  What  they  dreaded  was,  that  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Word  should  be  obstructed, 
and  the  doctrine  of  ministers  brought  under  the 
censure  and  controlment  of  his  majesty's  council.f 
And  there  was  too  much  ground  for  apprehending 
this  danger.  Under  an  arbitrary  monarch  like 
James,  the  right  of  controlling  the  pulpit  would 
have  been  employed  to  check  everything  displeas- 
ing to  himself  or  any  of  his  courtiers,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  free  press  vice  would  havo  stalked 
without  check  through  the  land. \  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  claim  which  the  ministers  made 
of  being  exempted  in  the  first  instance  from  civil 
control  in  regard  to  everything  done  in  their  official 
capacity,  was  liable  to  immense  abuse.  The  Church 
was  right  in  being  jealous  of  restraints  imposed 
upon  the  frco  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  she 
was  wrong  in  the  course  which  she  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  her  privileges.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  was  right  in  thinking  that  treason- 
able language,  no  matter  where  it  was  uttered, 
was  an  offence  of  which  the  civil  courts  were 
warranted  to  take  immediate  cognizance;  but 
his  whole  history  makes  it  obvious  that  in  his 
view  everything  wore  tho  aspect  of  treason, 
which  was  at  all  opposed  to  his  own  opinions 
and  wishes. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  excited  by  these 
Origin  and     conflicting  views,  a  tumult  took 
extent  <  f  tho    place   in  Edinburgh,  which,  al- 
ttinimt  in      though  altogether  unpremeditated, 
Edinburgh.     an(1  Bttt,„dcj  wjin  no  BcrjOU8  con- 
sequences, was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  king  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  ministers  to  subjection. § 
The  rumour  having  been  spread  by  the  cubiculars 
that  the  Earl  of  Huntley  had  been  closeted  with 
his  majesty,  and  that  the  papists  were  contriving 

•  CaMcrwood,  vol.  v.  p.  507.  +  Ibid.,  p.  45C. 

X  M-iW*  Lift'  of  Mrlvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  "G. 
$  i>  tl>,a,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 


a  massacre  of  the  Protestants,4  the  excitement  of 
the  public  mind,  already  sufficiently  great,  was 
augmented  tenfold ;  and  Balcanquhall,  on  whom 
it  devolved  by  rotation  to  preach,  addressed  the 
numerous  audience  which  assembled  with  fiery 
eloquence,  painted  in  glowing  terms  the  dangers 
with  which  religion  was  threatened,  and  exhorted 
the  noblemen  and  barons  to  concur  with  the 
ministers  in  averting  those  dangers. t    A  meeting 
was  immediately  held  in  the  little  church,  from 
which  Lords  Lindsay  and  Forbes,  the  Lairds  of 
Barganie  and  Balquhan,  two  bailies,  and  also  two 
ministers,  Bruce  and  Watson,  were  sent  as  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  king,  sitting  at  the  time  in  the  Tolbooth 
with  his  council;}  and,  on  their  being  admitted, 
Bruce  explained  the  nature  of  their  commission, 
and  besought  his  majesty  to  take  measures  for 
warding  off  the  dangers  of  the  Church.   "  What 
dangers  ?"  said  James;  "I  see  none;  and  who  dares  to 
conveno  contrary  to  my  proclamation  P  " — "  Dares!1' 
retorted  Lord  Lindsay ;  "  we  dare  more  than  that; 
and  shall  not  suffer  the  truth  to  be  overthrows, 
and  tamely  stand  by."   Meanwhile,  new  rumonn 
were  industriously  spread  among  the  excited  people, 
and  an  emissary  §  of  the  cubiculars  raised  the  shont 
"  To  arms  ! — to  arms !"  and  a  scene  of  great  confu- 
sion ensued.    Somo  ran  to  the  Tolbooth,  thinking 
tho  king  was  in  danger;  others  hastened  to  the 
kirk,  hearing  the  ministers  were  slain  ;  and  others 
demanded  that  President  Seton,  Elphinstone,  and 
Hamilton,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  for 
punishment.  ||   At  length,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  provost  and  magistrates,  assisted  by  the  minis- 
ters, the  tumult  was  quelled  without  the  slightest 
damage  having  been  done  to  person  or  property! 

This  was  a  very  unfortunate  event  for  the 
Church,  for  although  the  ministers  The 
were  really  less  to  blame  than  the  employed  at » 
king's  own  courtiers,  and,  so  far  ^^jj^jj^ 
from  exciting  tho  tumult,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  restrain  the  people,  yet  it 
was  employed  as  a  weapon  to  assail  them.  The 
bond  already  spoken  of  was  immediately  prepared, 
and  subscription  to  it  was  demanded  from  all  the 
ministers  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  stipends. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  commanding  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh  to  put  themselves  in  ward  in  the 
castle,  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  appre- 
hend both  them  and  a  number  of  other  citizens. 
David  Black  was  denounced  at  the  Market  Cross 
as  guilty  of  slander  and  sedition,  and  declared 
unfit  to  be  a  minister.    And  sheriffs  and  other 
magistrates  were  authorised  and  enjoined  to  ap- 
prehend all  preachers  who  should  introduce  matters 

•  Melvil's  clcdinin-        of  the  Kirk,  p.  6\6. 
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1  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  245. 

>od,  vol.  v.  p.  /513  :  Robertson,  vol.  u.  p.  I*>; 


Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p. 

j|  Tvtler,  vol.  ix.  p.  240. 

II  Spottiswood,  p.  428 ;  Bailie's  IIi»tori«il  Vindication- 
p.  68  ;  Bishop  Guthrie'*  Memoir*,  p.  6;  M'Crie'i  Lit*  « 
SWvil,  vol.  it.  p.  86;  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  «J 
Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  23. 
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of  state  into  their  sermons,  or  find  fault  with  the 
laws  and  acts  of  parliament." 
In  these  circumstances  the  leading  ministers  were 
Withdrawment  advised  by  their  friends  to  with- 
of  the  leading  draw  for  a  period,  and  some  of  them 
minuter..  reliml  into  England,  whilst  others 
concealed  themselves  in  their  native  land.f  Brace 
was  averse  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  labours,  but  the 
most  judicious  members  of  his  Church  were  per- 
suaded that  he  would  expose  himself  to  extreme 
danger  by  remaining  among  them,  and  therefore 
they  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  seeking 
shelter  from  the  storm.  Before  his  departure  he 
addressed  his  people  with  reference  to  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  affairs,  and  reminded  them  that 
present  difficulties  were  designed  in  Ood's  provi- 
dence for  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  constancy. 
"  Sorry  am  I  that  I  should  see  such  weakness  in 
many  of  you,  that  ye  dare  not  so  much  as  utter 
ono  word  for  Ood's  glory  and  the  good  cause.  It 
it  not  we  who  are  the  party  in  this  cause,  the 
quarrel  is  betwixt  a  greater  Prince  and  them. 
What  are  we  but  silly,  unworthy  creatures  ?  yet 
it  has  pleased  Him  to  set  us  in  this  office,  and  to 
make  us  His  own  mouth,  that  we  should  oppose  the 
usurpation  which  is  made  upon  the  spiritual  king- 
dom and  encroachment  upon  our  liberties.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  that  our  holy  and  gracious  cause 
should  be  so  obscured  by  this  late  tumult,  and  that 
the  desperate  enemies  should  be  so  emboldened  to 
pull  down  the  crown  off  Christ's  head."  \  Bruce 
also  wrote  a  letter,  in  conjunction  with  several  of 
his  brethren,  to  the  Lord  Hamilton,  requesting 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who 
were  endeavouring  to  act  as  mediators  in  her 
behalf.  This  letter  was  altered  in  a  variety  of 
respects  after  it  reached  the  hands  of  Hamilton, 
and  then  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately drew  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  ministers 
were  concocting  rebellion,  and  had  formed  the 
design  of  placing  Hamilton  at  their  head,  and 
perhaps  of  offering  him  the  crown.  §  From  a  sub- 
sequent letter  of  Bruce  it  appears  how  much  he 
considered  himself  injured  by  the  vitiation  of  his 
first  communication,  and  how  remote  from  his 
mind  was  every  thing  like  a  wish  to  introduce  civil 
disturbance.  "I  hear  that  your  lordship  has 
presented  a  copy  of  my  letter  directed  unto  your 
lordship  unto  his  majesty  5  a  copy,  as  I  have  seen, 
not  transumed  out  of  the  original,  but  a  vitiated 
copy,  manked,[|  altered,  and  so  adulterated,  that 
scarcely  it  keeps  the  right  portraiture  of  my  letter."  f 

•  Caldprwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  5*22—331. 

t  Melvil's  i>urv,  pp.  374,  617;  M'Crie's  life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

J  CaUlcrwood,  vol.  r.  p.  517;  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce, 
p.  '26. 

♦  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  315,  517,  5C7. 
I  Maimed. 

U  That  the  alterations  were  made  designedly  and  mali- 
ciously h  obvious  from  the  nature  of  them.  The  cxpres- 
tl°n  "?  the  original  letter,  "the  people,  animated  partly  bv 
tbe  >>ord  and  violence  of  the  course,  took  arms,"  was  thus 
exhibited  in  the  copy  sent  to  the  kin*.  "  the  people,  ani- 
mated no  doubt  by  the  Word  and  motion  of  God's  Spirit, 


I  And  in  a  defence  of  himself  which  he  wrote,  he 
says,  with  regard  to  his  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton, 
"  In  that  letter  we  craved  no  other  thing  but  that 
he,  with  the  rest  of  the  barons,  as  a  chief  noble- 
man and  peer  of  the  realm,  would  intercede  and 
employ  his  credit  and  influence  at  his  majesty's 
hand,  to  see,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Kirk  restored 
to  the  liberty  and  freedom  she  wont  to  have.  Of 
all  the  fools  in  the  world  we  had  been  the  greatest 
if  we  had  designed,  as  I  hear  it  is  taken,  to  act  him 
in  a  chair  forenent*  his  majesty."  f  From  this 
time  the  king  conceived  a  rooted  dislike  of  Bruce, 
forming  a  marked  and  instructive  contrast  to  the 
favour  which  he  had  shown  to  him,  and  the  confi- 
dence which  he  had  placed  in  his  judgment,  during 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Norway.  There  might  be 
imprudence  in  some  of  the  expressions  which  occur 
even  in  the  genuine  letter  of  Bruce,!  but  the  idea 
which  many  have  taken  up,  that  he  and  his 
brethren  contemplated  an  armed  resistance  to  go- 
vernment, is  utterly  without  foundation.}  It  was 
a  constitutional  opposition  to  what  they  considered 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  which  alone 
they  thonght  of;  and  the  dangers  which  they 
declared  themselves  prepared  to  encounter  were 
not  the  dangers  of  war,  but  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ing of  persecution. 

The  absence  of  the  lending  ministers,  the  panic 
which  seized  the  inhabitants  of  jr^,,,^,  t>K(?n 
Edinburgh  after  the  unfortunate     by  the  king 
tumult  of  the  17th  December,  and     against  the 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
influence  xst  the  Church,  afforded  to  the  king  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  designs,  of  which 
he  promptly  availed  himself.  ||    It  was  his  fixed 
purpose  to  restore  episcopacy  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  although  this  design  was  not  avowed, 
yet  all  his  plans  and  measures  were  regulated  with 
a  view  to  its  accomplishment.    A  convention  of 

took  arms."  And  this  sentence,  descriptive  of  the  efforts  of 
the  minister*  to  repress  the  tumult,  was  omittrd,  "  But, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  we  repressed  nnd  pacified  the  motions 
incontinent."  Spottiswood,  although  at  the  time  he  was 
as  zealous  in  the  same  came  as  the  other  ministers,  yet 
afterwards  allowed  his  party  spirit  so  far  to  sway  him  as  to 
insert  only  the  vitiated  copv  of  Bruce' s  letter  in  hia  history. 
(Calderwood,  toI.  v.  pp.  3l5,  516;  Spottiswuod,  pp.  431, 
432 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  94 ;  Altarc  Da- 
maaeenum,  p.  733.) 
•  Opposite  to. 

t  Cal.li  rwn..(l,  vol.  v.  pp.  534,  567. 

1  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  78 ;  Baillie's  Historical  Vin- 
dication, p.  71. 

i  Tytlcr,  vol.  ix.  pp.  2^0,  231.  Tytler  follows  in  the 
m.'iin  "the  vitiated  copv  of  Brute's  letter,  and  at  the  samo 
time  he  introduces  the  clause  mentioned  above  as  left 
out  of  that  copy.  The  consequence  is  that  the  letter 
becomes  absurd  nnd  contradictory,  for  on  the  ono  hind 
Bruce  is  nirtt!e  to  say  th  it  the  people  were  animated  "  no 
doubt  by  the  Word  and  God's  (Spirit"  to  take  arms,  and 
vet,  on  the  other,  he  represents  himself  as  restraining  their 
iurv.  Why  rcsiriin  Un  til,  if  be  believed  them  anim.tttd  by 
God's  iSpiri'  ?  With  more  consistency,  the  vitiated  letter 
having  introduced  the  words  "no  doubt  animated  by  the 
Word  and  bv  (iod's  Spirit,"  omits  the  statement  about  the 
efforts  which  the  ministers  made  to  repress  the  tumult. 
The  one  forgery  requires  the  other  as  its  complement.  Who 
would  restrain  what  he  believed  to  be  a  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  (iod  ? 

||  Cook's  Historr,  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Dctherington's  Historv, 
p.  63. 
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estates  and  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  appointed  to  be  held  at  Perth  in  the  end  of 
February.  Fifty-five  questions,  drawn  up  by 
Secretary  Lindsay,  and  bearing  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  discipline  of  the  Church,  were  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  synods  and  presby- 
teries, with  the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for 
the  contemplated  assault  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Church.  They  had  been  concocted  before  the  17th 
of  December,  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  suitable 
opportunity  which  might  offer,  and  the  events  of 
that  day  occasioned  them  to  be  brought  imme- 
diately into  the  field.*  They  were  questions  which 
involved  many  nice  and  delicate  points,  and  which, 
although  they  might  appropriately  enough  be 
discussed  through  the  press,  yet  would  never  be 
moved  in  any  deliberative  assembly  met  for  actual 
business,  unless  with  the  view  of  overturning  the 
existing  order  of  things.  The  very  proposal  of 
them,  therefore,  was  fitted  to  excito  alarm.  It 
was  asked  whether  matters  relating  to  the  external 
government  of  the  Church  might  be  brought  into 
controversy ;  whether  it  was  the  king  or  the  pastor 
who  should  make  laws  for  tho  Church,  or  both 
conjointly  ;  what  vices  it  was  allowable  publicly  to 
rebuke  from  the  pulpit;  whether  the  regents  of 
universities  should  have  a  vote  in  church  courts  ; 
whether  the  king,  when  pious  and  Christian,  might 
not  convoke  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church ; 
whether  a  believing  king  might  not  annul  a  no- 
toriously unjust  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
whether  summary  exclusion  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  was  lawful  in  any  case;  whether 
fasts  might  be  proclaimed  by  a  Christian  prince; 
and  whether,  when  pastors  neglected  their  duty, 
the  king  might  not  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evilpf 
The  questions  of  the  king  were  first  taken  up  by 
Answers  of  the  tho  synod  of  Fife,  who  held  a 
synod  of  Fife,  meeting  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  them.  Some  of  their  answers  were 
such  as  manifested  a  want  of  perception  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  really  do  encompass  the  subject  of 
the  connection  between  sacred  and  civil  concerns, 
where  there  is  an  established  Church.  "Without 
any  misgiving,  they  exhibit  the  following  as  their 
reply  to  the  second  of  his  majesty's  queries : 
— "  All  acts  of  the  Kirk  should  be  established 
by  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  holy  Scripture, 
the  ordinary  interpreters  whereof  aro  tho  pastors 
and  doctors  of  the  Kirk  :  the  extraordinary,  in  time 
of  corruption  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  Kirk,  are 
prophets  and  such  as  God  endues  with  extraordi- 
nary gifts ;  and  kings  and  princes  ought  by  their 
civil  authority  to  ratify  and  approve  that  by  their 
laws,  and  vindicate  by  their  civil  sanctions,  which 
they  declare  to  bo  God's  will  out  of  His  Word," — a 
reply  which  gives  the  sovereign  no  deliberative 
voice,  in  a  case  where  nevertheless  he  is  conceived 
bound  to  act :  he  is  made  merely  the  executor  of 

•  8eotfa  Apolofctical  Narration,  p.  87 ;  M'Cric'i  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  t«;  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  3So. 

t  Spott'mrood,  P-  434;  Caldtrwooi),  vol.  v.  p.  /"»'.); 
8cott's  AiK)loireU-*l  Narration,  p.  87 ;  Aikxuan's  Uudm:.  u\ 
toi.  iii.  p.  235 ;  fytler,  vol.  «.  p.  236. 


the  will  of  the  Church.*  But  many  of  the  synod's 
answers  were  lucid,  conclusive,  and  scriptural;  and 
all  of  them  manifested  an  accurate  perception  of 
tho  purpose  which  the  king  had  in  view,  and  a 
determination  to  maintain  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical order  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability.! 

The  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Fife  convinced 
the  king,  that  although  the  Church  Gcnrrnl  A«- 
now  occupied  a  very  disadvantage-  serobly  at 
ous  position,  there  would  still  be  l«th. 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  her  consent  to  his 
measures  in  any  assembly  collected  together  in 
the  usual  manner.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  there- 
fore, ohe  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  north  country, 
where  tho  ministers  were  by  no  means  so  zealously 
attached  to  tho  presbyterian  system,  nor  in  general 
so  well  informed  as  their  southern  brethren  ;  and 
the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  gain  them  over  to 
the  king's  views,  and  to  secure  their  attendance 
at  the  approaching  meeting  in  Perth.  And  by 
expatiating  upon  the  good  intentions  of  his 
majesty,  by  exaggerating  the  late  tumult  in  the 
metropolis  into  a  dangerous  rebellion,  by  repre- 
senting the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  traitors  and 
popes,  and  by  ascribing  to  the  ministers  of  the 
south  a  desire  to  engross  the  whole  management 
of  church  affairs  to  themselves,  he  produced  such  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  northern  minis- 
ters, that  an  unusual  number  from  Angus  and 
Aberdeen  made  their  appearance  on  the  field,  when 
the  time  of  the  assembly  appointed  by  his  majesty 
arrived.  J  Faces  were  seen  which  had  hardly  ever 
been  exhibited  in  a  church  court  before  ;  and  flocks 
of  ministers  were  observed  going  in  and  out  at  the 
king's  palace,  late  at  night  and  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing. §  Still,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had 
been  mode  to  strengthen  the  royal  interest,  three 
days  were  spent  in  debating  the  question  whether 
the  meeting  could  be  acknowledged  as  a  lawful 
assembly  or  not,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
threats  and  persuasions  and  promises,  addressed  to 
individual  members  in  private,  that  it  was  agreed 
in  the  end  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  lawful  assembly 
extraordinarily  convened.  ||  James  Melvil  men- 
tions that  his  especial  friend  and  bedfellow,  Jumcs 
Nicholson,  who  had  hitherto  agreed  with  him  on 
all  points,  was  conducted  by  Sir  Patrick  Murray 
into  his  majesty's  presence,  and  detained  there  till 
midnight,  after  which  his  views  underwent  a  con- 
siderable alteration,  and  he  spoke  and  voted  on 
the  king's  side.  These  intrigues  so  disgusted  the 
honest  minister  of  Kilrenny,  that  after  protesting, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received 
from  the  synod  of  Fife,  against  the  lawfulness  of 
the  meeting,  he  withdrew  from  Perth,  afraid  to 
trust  himself  any  longer  in  an  atmosphere  of  w 


Buchanan,  vol.  iii. 


•  Caldcrwood,  vol.  v.  p.  586. 
t  Melvil's  Diary-,  p.  386;  Aikman 

P';Velvirs  Diary,  p.  403;  Ty  tler,  vol.  ix.  pp.  258,  2»i 
Pctric's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  o29. 

6  Scott's  Apolitical  Narration,  p.  88. 

U  Wodrow's  Lite  of  Bruce,  p.  28;  SpottiswooJ,  p. 
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much  corruption.    He  was  shocked  at  the  thought 
that  the  friend,  in  whose  virtue  he  had  reposed  the 
highest  confidence,  should  be  so  strangely  altered 
by  one  night's  conference  with  the  king.» 
A  number  of  the  king's  questions  were  now 
Some  of  tho    brought  under  the  consideration 
k.ng'aques-    0f  the  assembly;  but  although 
t:oM  ans.vered.  ^  unworthy '  mcana  ,)ftd  b„ 

employed  to  bias  the  meeting,  the  answers  which 
they  prepared  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  royal  mind.|  His  majesty,  therefore,  pro- 
posed  that  the  assembly  should  convene  along  with 
the  Estates  for  a  more  full  discussion.  At  this 
joint  meeting  ho  delivered  a  speech  calculated 
to  overawe  the  minds  of  the  ministers;  and  thus 
schooled  by  a  lecture  from  the  throne,  they  met 
again  in  their  own  separate  capacity,  and  amended 
their  answers  so  as  to  render  them  more  palatable 
to  the  king.  X  They  agreed  that  the  prince  might 
propose  to  the  General  Assembly  changes  in  matters 
of  external  government;  that  no  minister  should 
find  fault  with  the  enactments  of  parliament, 
unless  he  had  first  sought  remedy  from  the  king; 
that  ministers  should  not  hold  unusual  conventions 
without  his  majesty's  sanction  ;  that  in  the  chief 
towna  no  minister  should  be  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  flock,  and  of  his  majesty ;  that  in 
preaching  there  should  bo  no  application  made,  but 
what  had  respect  to  the  edification  of  the  persons 
present  at  the  time  ;  and  that  in  rebuking  sins  the 
name  of  no  individual  should  be  mentioned  from 
the  pulpit.  § 

Some  progress  having  thus  been  made  in  unsct- 
Another  as-     tling  the  existing  order  of  things, 
►em M v  at      and  imposing  restrictions  upon  the 
Dundee.       freedom  of  the  pulpit,  the  king 
appointed  that  another  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  be  held  in  May,  at  Dundee,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  remaining  questions.  Mean- 
while the  moderator  of  the  assembly  which  had  been 
held  prior  to  the  meeting  in  Perth,  and  a  number  of 
the  most  zealous  brethren,  convened  at  St.  Andrew's 
at  the  timo  when,  according  to  the  usual  order  of 
procedure,  tho  General  Assembly  should  have  met ; 
but  so  few  appeared  that,  without  transacting  any 
business,  they  referred  all  matters  to  tho  meet- 

•  MpMI's  Diary,  pp.  4W— 4(V5 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p. 
606;  M'Ciie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  j,p.  10.),  lOfi. 

t  Tytler.  vol.  ix.  p.  261 ;  Spottiswood,  pp.  439  -442 ; 
Scott's  Apologctical  Narration,  p.  91. 

;  Rmv's  History,  p.  177:  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  610— 
6H  ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  102 ;  Cook's  History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

}  At  tint  the  answers  of  the  assembly  were  not  so  general, 
but  were  moulded  by  a  consideration  of  existing  eirmm- 
stiuve*.  The  first  answer,  for  example,  stood  thus]:  "  The 
brethren  convened  give  tbeir  advice  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  any  law  or  act  concerning  that  matter,  lest  n  door 
should  be  opened  thereby  to  turbulent  spirits ;  otherwise 
they  think  tt  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  propose  anything 
whatsoever  for  consideration."  They  felt  that  they  could  not 
deny  the  abstiact  propriety  of  making  occasional  changes, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  sensible  that,  as  at  present 
proposed,  his  majesty's  question  was  an  ensnaring  one, 
being  designed  to  pave,  tho  wrav  for  overturning  their  w)i«lc 
svstem.  (SpottiiwocKl.  v.  439;  Mt-lril's  Diarv,  p.  40<i; 
flock  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  440;  lion's  llistmy,  pp. 
176,  177.) 


ing  appointed  to  take  place  at  Dundee  on  the  10th 
of  May.  *  Kvery  effort  was  made  to  render  this 
assembly  subservient  to  the  king's  views.  The  re- 
strict ions  laid  upon  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  and 
upon  David  Black  were  relaxed,  although  they 
were  not  allowed  all  at  once  to  resume  their  clerical 
functions.!  Aware  that  no  small  part  of  his  success 
had  been  owing  to  the  absence  of  Andrew  Melvil, 
his  majesty  was  determined  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  tho  meeting  at  Dundee.  For 
this  purpose  Sir  Patrick  Murray  sent  for  Jame* 
Melvil,  and  used  means  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
advise  his  undo  to  return  home,  as  the  king  could 
not  abide  him,  and  might  be  tempted  to  take  some 
strong  step  ngainbt  him.  Hut  the  minister  of 
Kilrenny  replied  that  it  would  bo  altogether  vain 
for  him  to  suggest  such  a  course,  as  he  was  certain 
his  uncle  would  not  follow  his  advice.  "Surely," 
replied  Sir  Patrick,  "  I  fear  he  shall  suffer  the  dint 
of  the  king's  wrath." — "  And  truly,"  rejoined  Mel- 
vil's  nephew,  "  I  am  not  afraid  but  he  will  abide 
all."  t 

The  king  experienced  rather  more  difficulty  in 
managing  this  assembly  than  the  Proceedings  at 
one  at  Perth.  However,  tho  law-  Dundee, 
fulness  of  that  meeting  was  acknowledged ;  all 
that  had  been  done  there  was  sanctioned  with 
certain  explanations ;  and  some  more  of  the  king's 
questions  wete  answered,  although  in  a  very 
guarded  manner.  $  Measures  were  agreed  to  for 
the  restoration  of  the  popish  earls,  and  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church  with  great  pomp  at  Aberdeen,  James 
having  distinctly  told  them  that  they  must  either 
adopt  his  religion  or  quit  the  kingdom.  ||  That  it 
was  his  majesty's  fixed  purpose  to  subvert  tho 
preshy  terian  government  admits  of  no  doubt.  Yet, 
perceiving  the  difficulties  in  his  war,  he  concealed 
the  full  extent  of  his  designs,  and  under  the  pre- 
text sf  maintaining  concord  between  the  Kirk  and 
himself,  he  obtained  their  consent  to  a  measure 
whose  tendency  was  to  undermine  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  agreed  that  fourteen 
ministers  should  be  nominated  as  commissioners, 
any  seven  of  whom  might  meet  with  his  majesty 
to  advise  with  him  regarding  the  planting  of 
churches,  and  the  providing  of  stipends  for  minis- 
ters throughout  the  kingdom,  "  and  whatover  con- 
cerned tho  weal  of  the  Church  and  the  obedienco 
duo  to  his  majesty  within  the  realm."^  These  func- 
tions were  wholly  different  from  any  commission 
which  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  individual 
ministers.  The  persons  named  .became  his  ma- 
jesty's ecclesiastical  council,  and  they  were  nt  the 
same  time  armed  with  tho  authority  of  the  Geue- 

•  Melrii's  Diary,  p.  412  ;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  626; 
Aikman's  ftuchonan,  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  442 ;  Calderwof  d,  vol.  v.  pp.  651— 654 ; 
Scott's  AjKilogetical  Narration,  p.  92. 

♦  MeU  il's  Diary,  p.  416;  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  629; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

4  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  642. 

11  Tytler,  vol.  ix.  p.  262;  Wnrrender  MSS.,  vol.  A,  p.  1M». 
«J  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  64*  ;  Aikmnti's  Hue (•unan,  vol. 
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ral  Assembly;  and  thus  they  -were  enabled  to 
arrogate  an  overwhelming  power  to  themselves. 
They  are  designated  by  Caldcrwood  "  the  king's 
led  horse,"  and  "  a  wedge  taken  out  of  the  Church 
to  rend  her  with  her  own  forces."   James  Melvil 
calls  them  "the  very  needle  which  drew  in  the 
episcopal  thread."  • 
Having  thus  obtained  a  compendious  method 
Proceedings  of  of  bringing  his  influence  to  bear 
the  new  com-   upon  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
miwioners.      tne  kingdonif  jaraeB  Wft8  not  9iow 

to  make  full  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan. 
The  attention  of  his  commissioners  was  directed  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  from  the  rectorship 
of  which  they  excluded  Andrew  Melvil,  putting 
into  his  room  George  Oladstanes,  minister  of  the  .' 
town ;  and  they  decided  that  no  professors  or  j 
regents  should  be  allowed  to  preach  in  congrcga-  ; 
tions  or  to  sit  in  church  courts,  f  The  ostensible  ' 
design  of  this  regulation  was  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  but  its  real  object  undoubt- 
edly was  to  get  rid  of  the  opposition  of  Andrew 
Melvil,  whose  intrepidity  and  eloquence  exerted 
so  mighty  an  influence  in  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  next  step  taken  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  Church,  through  whose  in- 
strumentality it  was  now  most  convenient  for,  the 
king  to  act,  was  to  present  a  petition  to  the  par- 
liament which  met  in  December,  praying  that  re- 
presentatives from  the  Church  might  be  allowed 
to  sit  and  vote  in  the  supreme  council  of  tho  nation. 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  this  measure, 
but  their  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  king,  and 
an  act  was  passed  providing  that  such  ministers 
and  pastors  as  his  majesty  should  at  any  time  ad- 
vance to  the  office,  title,  and  dignity  of  bishop, 
abbot,  or  other  prelate,  should  have  a  vote  in  par- 
liament, in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  the 
practice  in  former  times.  X  A  clause  was  added,  to 
the  effect  that  this  measure  was  adopted  without 
prejudice  to  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  as  established  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
clause  was  designed  to  lull  suspicion  asleep,  and  to 
afford  a  pretext  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  plans  of  the  king.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  enactment  thus  passed  were  that 
the  Kirk  had  long  lain  under  contempt  and  poverty ; 
that  by  having  representatives  in  parliament  she 
would  be  able  to  consult  more  efficiently  for  her 
own  interests;  that  she  would  no  longer  require  to 
stand  at  the  door  waiting  many  days  for  an 
answer  to  her  petitions,  but  would  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  immediate  attention  to  her  wishes.  And 
the  spiritual  estate,  it  was  added,  had  always  been 
recognised  or  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. § 
The  object  of  the  late  act  of  parliament  was 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  644,  645 ;  Melvil'.  HUtory  of 
the  declining  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  629 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of 
Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

t  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  371;  Melvil'a  Diary,  p.  418;  Spot- 
tiswood.  p.  448 ;  Cook'*  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

I  Ciitdcrwood,  vol.  v.  p.  670 ;  Murray's  Collection  of 
Act*  of  Parliament,  p.  347. 

4  Cook'a  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  100;  Scott's  Apologetic*!  J 
Narration,  p.  96.  1 


too  plain  to  deceive  any  person  of  ordinary  under- 
standing;  and  although  the  com-  Xrue  chawter 
missioners  represented  it  as  a  signal  of  the  Ute  set 
boncfit  to  the  Church,  and  expa-  clearly  enough 
tinted  upon  the  efforts  which  had 
been  requisite  to  secure  it,  yet  its  true  character 
and  design  were  very  generally  appreciated.  The 
synod  of  Fife  were  always  distinguished  by  un- 
common activity  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  and,  true  to  tho  character  which  they  had 
earned,  they  proceeded  at  their  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  alleged  boou  which 
the  king  had  bestowed  upon  theChurch.  James  Mel- 
vil maintained  that  if  ministers  were  once  admitted 
to  sit  in  parliament,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
make  them  bishops,  and  thus  all  the  efforts  which 
for  years  had  been  made  to  establish  their  present 
constitution  would  be  neutralised.  When  Andrew 
Melvil  was  speaking  in  the  samo  strain,  he  wu 
interrupted  by  Thomas  Buchanan,  who  questioned 
his  right  to  be  present ;  but  Melvil  retorted  upon 
him  with  vehemence,  saying,  "  it  was  my  province 
to  solve  questions  from  the  Word  of  God,  to  reason, 
vote,  and  moderate  in  assemblies,  when  you  were 
occupied  in  teaching  grammar  rules."  *  David  Fer- 
guson, the  oldest  minister  in  tho  kingdom,  detailed 
the  mischiefs  which  had  flowed  from  the  office  of 
bishops  in  Scotland,  and  described  tho  long  and 
painful  struggle  which  had  been  requisite  for  its 
abrogation  ;  and,  adverting  to  the  alleged  benefits 
of  the  recent  act  of  parliament,  he  compared  it  to 
the  wooden  horse  by  which  the  Greeks  succeeded 
in  taking  Troy,  and  emphatically  warned  them  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  this  artifice.  And  John 
Davidson  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
employed  to  conceal  the  real  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure, exclaiming,  "  Busk  him  as  bonnielie  as  ye  can, 
and  bring  him  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we  see  him 
well  enough — we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre."  t 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Dundee  is 
March,  the  great  subject  which  General 
demanded  their  attention  was  the    Asaembly  at 
late  act  of  parliament,  with  refer-  Dundee, 
ence  to  the  admission  of  ministers  into  the  supreme 
council  of  the  nation.   Andrew  Melvil,  although 
debarred  by  the  restrictions  recently  laid  npoo 
professors,  determined  to  take  his  place  as  formerly, 
that  he  might  lift  up  his  voice  in  opposition  to  the 
insidious  measures  which  tho  king  was  bent  npoo 
carrying.   But  when  he  made  his  appearance,  his 
majesty  questioned  his  right  to  sit  as  a  member. 
Melvil  replied  that  he  had  a  commission  from  his 
presbytery,  which  nothing  but  force  would  prevent 
him  from  executing.   It  was  in  vain  that  David- 
son defended  Mclvil's  right,  and  reminded  the 
king  that  he  was  not  president  of  the  meeting. 
James  declared  that  Melvil  must  retire,  otherwise 
he  would  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  At  first 
Melvil  was  confined  to  his  lodgings,  but  when  it 
becarao  known  that  his  brethren  visited  him,  to 


•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  681. 
t  Tvtler.  vol.  ix.  p.  269;  Scott's 
p.  99; 'Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  681. 
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consult  with  him  regarding  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  Dundee  on 
pain  of  rebellion :  •  such  was  the  dread  which  the- 
king  entertained  of  tho  eloquence,  influence,  and 
unbending  firmness  of  one  roan!  and  John  Knox, 
nephew  of  the  great  Ileformcr,  was  bold  enough  to 
tell  James  that  this  was  the  true  secret  of  the  re- 
strictions recently  laid  upon  tho  universities.!  After 
the  departure  of  the  intrepid  Melvil,  and  others 
who  were  tired  out  by  the  length  of  the  prelimi- 
nary discussions,  his  majesty  delivered  a  speech  to 
the  assembly,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  great 
services  which  ho  had  rendered  to  tho  Church,  and 
the  deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  planting  of 
churches  and  the  providing  of  suitable  stipends 
for  ministers;  and  then  declared  that  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  all  be  desired,  it  was 
needful  that  the  ministers  should  have  a  vote  in 
parliament,  without  which  the  Kirk  could  not  be 
vindicated  from  poverty  and  contempt.    "  I  mean 
not,"  said  the  king,  "  to  bring  in  papistical  or  An- 
glican bishops,  but  only  that  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  ministry  should  bo  selected  by  your  assembly 
to  have  a  place  in  council  and  parliament,  to  sit 
upon  their  own  affairs,  and  not  to  stand  always  at 
the  door  like  poor  supplicants,  utterly  despised  and 
disregarded."  X 
A  long  and  keen  argument  now  ensued  between 
ting's  pro-     ^°  contcnding  parties;  but  tho 
po«ai  agreed     royal  authority,  backed  by  the 
to  by  the       northern  legion,  prevailed  against 
all  opposition;  and  it  was  at  length 
carried  by  a  majority  of  teu  votes,  that  it  was 
expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  that  tho 
ministry,  as  tho  third  estate  in  the  realm,  should 
have  a  vote  in  parliament   This  question  being 
settled,  others  were  started,  which  laid  bare  to 
the  most  incredulous  the  true  nature  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  §    It  was  agreed  that  the  number  of 
ecclesiastical  representatives  should  be  the  some  as 
that  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  who  were 
wont  to  come  to  parliament  in  the  old  popish  times, 
vix.,  fifty-one,  and  that  tho  appointment  of  them 
should  belong  partly  to  his  majesty  and  partly  to 
tie  Kirk.  \\   The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  con- 
aider  what  should  be  their  designation,  how  long 
their  tenure  of  office  should  continue,  and  what 
should  be  their  emoluments.    These  questions 
aroused  the  fears  of  many  who  had  been  cajoled  into 
the  belief,  that  no  restoration  of  episcopacy  was  con- 
templated; and  it  was  judged  prudent  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  them  till  another  time.^f  Mean- 
while it  was  agreed  that  each  synod,  after  hearing 
the  opinions  of  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds, 
should  appoint  three  delegates,  who  along  with 
the  professors  of  theology  should  hold  a  conference, 
in  presence  of  his  majesty,  regarding  the  points 

•  Petrie's  Church  Hiitory,  vol.  iii.  p.  637:  Scott's  Apo- 
logetics! Narration,  p.  100. 
t  Wodrow'a  Life  of  Andrew  Melvil,  p.  73 ;  Scott,  p.  102. 
I  CaWtTwood,  vol.  v.  p.  694;  Tvtler,  vol.  is.  p.  271. 
}  IW»  History,  p.  187. 
i  Scott' •  Apoiogetioal  Narration,  p.  104. 
1  Bow's  History,  p.  191. 


which  were  still  unsettled ;  and  they  were  to  havo 
power,  if  they  were  of  one  mind,  finally  to  arritnge 
the  whole  business;  but  if  they  disagreed,  it  was 
to  be  referred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  anomalous  commission,  too,  which 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  these  grave  ques- 
tions before  parliament  was  re-appointed,  and  the 
same  ample  powers  were  entrusted  to  it,  or  to  any 
nine  of  its  members  convened  w  ith  his  majesty.  • 

Meetings  of  the  conference  thus  appointed  to 
consider  tho  proposed  changes  in  Si-vrral  nm  t- 
tho  constitution  of  the  Church  inc^  of  tho 
were  held  successively  at  Falkland,  couftrt'ncc- 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Holy  rood  House,  f  The  first 
point  which  was  debated  was  whether  ministers 
could,  consistently  with  the  responsibilities  of  tho 
sacred  office,  appear  in  parliament  and  act  as  re- 
presentatives. On  the  ono  hand  it  was  argued 
that  the  Gospel  does  not  destroy  civil  policy  ;  that 
Scripture  affords  examples  of  the  union  of  sacred 
and  civil  offices;  that  ministers  were  as  much  dis- 
tracted by  the  visitation  of  Churches,  and  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  stipends,  as  they  would  he  by 
sitting  in  parliament;  that  tho  admonition  "not  to 
entangle  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  life" 
was  no  more  inconsistent  with  holding  civil  offices 
than  with  the  relations  of  domestic  life  ;  and  that 
ministers  were  as  much  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  parliament  as  other  citizens.  To  these  argu- 
ments it  was  replied  that  many  political  institu- 
tions were  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel,  and  there- 
fore wrong;  that  the  union  of  sacred  and  civil 
offices  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  by 
no  means  common  among  God's  people;  that  the 
visitation  of  churches  was  a  part  of  the  ministe- 
rial function,  and  not  a  superadded  encumbrance ; 
that  if  ministers  were  distracted  by  difficulties 
connected  with  stipends,  this  was  not  their  own 
fault ;  that  the  illustration  drawn  by  the  Apostle 
from  the  case  of  a  soldier  makes  it  plain,  that  he 
considered  any  worldly  occupation  as  an  entangle- 
ment which  ministers  should  shun ;  and  that 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  no  more  needed  separate 
representatives  than  other  distinct  classes  in  the 
community.  They  were  represented,  like  physi. 
cians  and  lawyers,  by  the  commissioners  of  shirca 
and  boroughs. 

The  next  point  which  was  handled  related  to 
tho  length  of  timo  during  which  clerical  represent- 
atives should  hold  their  office.  Those  who  wero 
favourable  to  the  king's  views  were  desirous  that 
the  tenure  should  endure  for  life,  or  at  least  until 
the  representatives  were  guilty  of  some  fault  which 
exposed  them  to  church  censure,  whilst  tho  zealous 
presbyterians  were  all  in  favour  of  annual  election. 
On  tho  one  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  trouble 
and  expense  connected  with  the  office  would  indis- 
pose any  person  to  accept  it  for  so  short  a  period  as 
one  year;  and  also  that  that  space  of  time  would 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  pp.  692—700 ;  Book  of  tho  Uni- 
versal Kirk,  pp.  474,  476;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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not  huflk'O  for  acquiring  sufficient  experience,  or  for 
bringing  any  picco  of  business  relating  to  the 
Church  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  alleged  that  regulations  should 
bo  made,  not  for  tho  convenience  of  individuals, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  Church  or  commonwealth  ; 
that  although  perpetual  attendance  on  parliament 
might  lead  to  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  men,  it  would  certainly  be  attended  with  dimi- 
nished attention  to  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  that 
the  General  Assembly  itself  would  consult  far  more 
efficiently  and  wisely  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
than  a  few  individuals  perpetually  sitting  in  par- 
liament. The  undue  influence  also,  which  per- 
petual representatives  would  acquire,  their  elevation 
above  their  brethren,  the  temptations  to  which  they 
would  bo  exposed  to  neglect  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, were  adduced  as  arguments  of  great  force. 

The  next  point  which  was  brought  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  title  which  the  clerical  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  should  bear.  Those  who 
regulated  their  views  by  tho  king's  wishes  were 
prepared  to  call  them  bishops,  arguing  that  if  the 
substanco  Avcro  agreed  upon,  the  mere  name  was 
a  matter  of  small  moment.  It  was  considered 
an  argument  of  much  weight  that  bishop  was  a 
scriptural  title,  and  it  was  also  alleged  that  when 
the  late  parliament  agreed  to  tho  admission  of 
clerical  representatives,  it  was  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  to  be  bishops.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  tho  opposite  party  that  Iwiaeowoc,  or  bishop, 
was  certainly  a  scriptural  designation  ;  but  it  was 
argued  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Apostles, 
it  belonged  indifferently  to  all  pastors.  And  there- 
fore Andrew  Melvil  sarcastically  suggested  that, 
us  something  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  repre- 
sentatives now  spoken  of,  to  the  office  of  tho  scrip- 
tural bishop,  it  was  proper  also  to  add  something 
to  their  name,  and  lie  proposed  to  apply  to  them 
the  designation  used  by  Peter,  aXXorctoun'ffroiroi, 
busy  bishops,  who  interfered  with  the  concerns  of 
other  people.  If  they  were  named  simply  bishops, 
they  must  bear  this  title  either  according  to  its 
proper  significance  in  Scripture,  or  according  to  the 
ideas  commonly  associated  with  it  by  the  people. 
They  could  not  bear  it  in  the  former  sense,  for 
Scripture  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  all  pastors, 
and  not  to  a  favoured  few  ;  and  as  little  could  it  be 
given  to  them  in  the  latter  acceptation,  for  that 
would  imply  tho  restoration  of  all  the  corruptions, 
against  which  they  had  been  labouring  for  years, 
contrary  to  the  assurances  so  solemnly  mnde  by  the 
king  and  his  courtiers.* 

Tho  effect  of  this  conference  was  not  at  all,  either 
what  the  king  expected  or  desired.  Instead  of 
mollifying  the  opposition  of  the  zealous  presby- 
terians  to  the  changes  which  ho  was  labouring  to 
introduce,  it  only  confirmed  thcra  in  their  views. 
The  conference,  therefore,  was  abruptly  brought  to 
an  end,  and,  in  dismissing  the  meeting,  his  majesty 
addressed  them  in  the  following  strain :— He  had 

•  Melvil'*  Dinrv,  pp.  443— 459;  Row's  Hwtorv,  pp.  193— 
198;  M'Urie*  Life  of  Melvil,  vol  ii.  pp.  138-142. 


been  moved,  he  said,  by  the  commissioners  to  appoint 
this  conference  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  a-  felt 
scruples,  but  ho  saw  men  were  so  full  of  their  own 
conceits,  that  they  were  rather  confirmed  in  their 
opinions  than  disposed  to  give  place  to  reason.  He 
would,  therefore,  leave  the  matter  to  the  assembly. 
If  they  would  receive  tho  benefit  which  he  offered, 
ho  would  ratify  their  conclusions  with  a  civil  sane- 
tion,  so  as  to  paralyse  all  opposition ;  but  if  the 
assembly  rejected  the  proffered  benefit,  let  them 
blame  themselves  if  increased  poverty  and  contempt 
overspread  the  Church.  As  for  him,  ho  would  Dot 
want  one  of  his  estates.  He  would  put  in  the 
vacant  place  such  persons  as  he  knew  would  accept 
the  office,  and  perform  their  duty  to  him  and  the 
country.* 

The  opposition  which  most  of  the  prcsbyterian 
ministers  gave  to  the  measures  pro-    }fsture  aiMi 
posed  by  James,  and  the  jealousy    effect  of  the 
with  which  they  regarded  all  the    king  *  publi- 
safeguards  against  abuse  which  cation*, 
were  spoken  of,  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
viows  which  the  king  himself  put  into  print.  He 
had  published  tho  preceding  year  a  work  entitled 
"  Tho  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,**  in  which  the 
most  arbitrary  principles  of  government  were  ad- 
vanced.   Tho  sovereign,  in  such  a  monarchy  as 
James  delineated  and  declared  to  be  the  beau  ideal 
of  government,  was  free  from  all  restraint;  aod  in 
no  circumstances  was  it  allowable  to  offer  resistance 
to  his  will.   "A  good  king  will  frame  all  his 
actions  according  to  the  law;  yet  is  he  not  bound 
thereto,  but  of  his  good  will ;  although  he  be  above 
the  law,  he  will  subject  and  frame  his  actions 
thereto,  for  example's  sake  to  his  subjects,  and  of 
his  own  free  will,  but  not  as  subject  or  bound 
thereto."  f  And  during  tho  course  of  this  summer, 
some  extracts  from  another  work  of  the  king,  of 
which  only  some  seven  copies  were  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  court,  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  synod  of  Fife  by  one  of  its  members. |  These 
extracts  mado  it  plain  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  views  of  some  of  the  commissioners,  as  to  the 
security  of  the  prcsbyterian  system  in  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  efficiency  of  tho  checks  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  upon  the  clerical  represent- 
atives in  parliament,  it  was  his  majesty's  settled 
purpose  to  overthrow  presbytery  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  rear  episcopacy  upon  its  ruins. 
James  Melvil  mentions  that  it  was  these  extracts 
which  changed  their  previous  strong  suspicions  of 
the  king's  designs  into  certain  knowledge  and  ab- 
solute conviction.  §   Tho  following  are  some  of  the 
propositions  which  were  contained  in  these  ex- 
tracts:— The  office  of  a  king  is  a  mixed  office 
betwixt  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
ruling  of  the  Kirk  well  is  no  small  part  of  the 
king's  office.   Tho  minister  who  appeals  from  the 

•  Melvil* s  Diary,  p.  461 ;  Cnlderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  160. 
t  M'Crie'*  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
r  Spottuwood,  pp.  455,  456;  M'Urio's  Life  of  MclrJ, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  4S8,  489. 
$  Melvil'*  Diary,  pp.  444,  445. 
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kings  judicature  in  reference  to  his  doctrine  should 
"  want  his  head."  *  No  man  is  more  to  bo  hated 
by  a  king  than  a  proud  puritan.  Parity  among 
ministers  cannot  agree  with  a  monarchy.  Godly, 
learned,  and  modest  men  among  the  ministry  should 
bo  promoted  to  bishoprics.  "Without  bishops  the 
three  Estates  in  parliament  cannot  be  re-estab- 
lished ;  therefore  there  must  be  bishops,  and  parity 
must  be  banished.  Those  who  preach  against 
bishops  should  be  punished  with  the  rigour  of 
law.  Puritans  are  pests  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  for  a  preventative  against  their  poison  there 
must  be  bishops. 
The  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held  at 
Assembly  held  Montrose  in  March,  1600,  was  one 
at  Montro»e.  0f  grvfii  importance.  Tho  con- 
ferences of  the  preceding  year  were  merely  de- 
signed as  preparations  for  it.  They  were  the 
marshalling  and  reviewiug  of  the  troops  before 
the  decisive  engagement,  or  rather  skirmishes  in 
which  the  combatants  made  proof  of  their  weapons. 
The  ground  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  final 
conflict  was  most  skilfully  chosen  by  James,  as  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  readily  mustering  his 
northern  legions,  f  which  had  rendered  such  signal 
service  to  his  cause  at  Perth  and  Dundee.  And 
as  his  majesty  thus  took  pains  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  of  those  favourable  to  his  own  views, 
so  he  strove  also  to  weaken  the  influence  of  his 
adversaries.  Andrew  Melvil,  having  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  representatives  of  the  presbytery 
of  St.  Andrew's,  made  his  appearance  in  Montrose 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly ;  but  no  sooner 
was  his  arrival  reported  to  the  king,  than  he 
tent  for  him,  and  demanded  why  he  persisted  in 
attending  assemblies  after  he  had  expressly  pro- 
hibited him.  Melvil  replied,  that  he  had  a  com- 
mission from  the  Church,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
discharge ;  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  throat  he 
said,  "  Sir,  take  this  head,  and  cut  it  off,  if  you 
will ;  you  shall  have  it  sooner  than  I  shall  betray 
the  cause  of  Christ."  {  But  James  was  too  much 
afraid  of  his  intrepidity  and  cloquenco  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  public,  and,  there- 
fore, he  peremptorily  forbade  him  to  appear  in 
the  assembly.  He  was  not  expelled  from  tho 
town,  however,  as  ho  hod  been  from  Dundee  in 
1598;  and  being  thus  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
spot,  he  was  exceedingly  serviceable  to  his  brethren, 
both  encouraging  them  by  his  presence  and  aiding 
them  by  his  counsel. 
The  same  questions,  which  had  been  handled  in 
Proceed  in  w  of  the  conferences  at  Falkland  and 
the  assembly.  Holy  rood  House,  wero  discussed 
at  this  assembly.  The  greatest  eloquence  and 
power  of  debate  were  undoubtedly  displayed  on 
the  side  of  the  advocates  of  the  existing  scheme  of 
church  government ;  and  appearances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  tho  decision  formerly  obtained  in 
favour  of  clerical  representatives  in  parliament 

•  Jlp  <torapit.atc<l. 
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might  be  overturned  ;  but  the  king  interposed  with 
the  declaration  that  he  would  not  allow  that  deci- 
sion to  bo  disturbed,  and  tho  assembly  wero  con- 
strained to  acquiesce  in  this  expression  of  tho 
royal  will.*  With  regard  to  the  designation, 
which  the  ministers  who  might  be  deputed  to  par- 
liament should  bear,  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
not  be  bishops,  but  commissioners.  And,  not- 
withstanding all  tho  arguments  and  influence 
which  could  be  employed  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, the  majority  gave  their  voice,  not  in  favour  of 
a  perpetual,  but  of  an  annual  appointment;  although 
the  minute  wns  by  some  means  or  other  so  drawn 
up  as  to  express  rather  a  different  idea,  and  in 
this  altered  shape  it  was  sanctioned  at  the  close  of 
tho  assembly.  As  to  tho  mode  of  appointing  the 
representatives  of  the  Church,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  assembly  should  nominate  six  individuals  for 
each  vacant  place,  and  that  from  amongst  these  the 
king  should  select  any  ono  whom  he  pleased,  to 
occupy  the  scat  in  parliament.  If  none  of  tho  six 
met  his  views,  then  other  six  names  were  to  bo 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  from  which  it  was  to 
bo  imperative  that  a  choice  should  be  made,  f 

At  Falkland  various  checks  or  safeguards  had 
been  suggested,  with  the  view  of  Chcrki  f>n  ^ 
overcomtng  the  opposition  made  power  of  clc- 
by  tho  zealous  presbyterians  to  tho  nc»l  repnscii- 
changes  proposed  by  his  majesty. 
As  the  opposition  to  these  changes  seemed  now 
fully  more  formidable  than  ever,  these  checks,  or 
caveats  as  they  wero  designated,  were  all  agreed 
to  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  measures,  and  their 
declared  object  was  to  guard  against  tho  abuse  of 
the  powers,  with  which  the  commissioners  were  to 
be  entrusted.^  Clerical  representatives  were  held 
bound,  under  pain  of  deposition,  to  propose  nothing 
in  parliament  in  the  name  of  the  Church  without 
her  express  warrant;  nor  were  they  to  remain 
silent  when  any  measure  prejudicial  to  her  in- 
terests was  brought  forward  by  others.  At  each 
General  Assembly  they  were  to  render  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  they  had  performed  tho  duties  confided  to 
them.  They  were  to  be  content  with  whatever 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  their  benefice  the  king 
was  pleased  to  assign  to  them,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  provision  made  for  other  ministers. 
They  were  to  abstain  from  all  dilapidation  of  their 
benefices ;  to  attend  upon  their  own  particular  con- 
gregations as  faithful  pastors;  to  chum  no  higher 
power  than  their  brethren  in  the  administration  of 
discipline  or  the  general  government  of  the  Church; 
to  be  subject,  like  other  ministers,  to  the  authority 
of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies;  to  sit 
in  tho  General  Assembly  only  when  commissioned 
as  tho  representatives  of  their  presbyteries;  to 
swear  and  subscribe  to  the  observance  of  all  theso 
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conditions  at  tho  time  of  their  appointment ;  and 
should  any  of  them  be  deposed  at  any  time  from  the 
office  of  the  ministry  by  the  sentence  of  a  church 
court,  they  were  ipso  facto  to  lose  their  place  in 
parliament.  • 
These  cautions  were  well  adapted  to  guard 
Deceptive  de-   against  all  abuse  of  the  powers 
sign  of  tho     with  which  clerical  representatives 
cautions.      gcnt  tQ  pariiament  were  entrusted ; 

and  if  they  had  been  faithfully  observed,  the  prcs- 
byterian  scheme  of  polity  would  have  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly little  in/ringement.  f  But  James,  unfor- 
tunately, considered  falsehood  and  lies  as  legiti- 
mate elements  of  that  king-craft  upon  which  he 
prided  himself  so  much;  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  intended  that  engagements,  which  were  so 
solemnly  sanctioned,  should  bo  ought  else  than 
empty  words.  They  had  Berved  their  purpose 
when  they  deceived  the  zealous  presbyterians, 
whoso  simple  minds  confided  in  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath.  The  extracts  already  quoted  from  the  "  Basi- 
licon  Doron  "  make  it  obvious  that  whatever  James 
might  pretend,  the  complete  restoration  of  episco- 
pacy was  what  he  meditated.  And,  in  fact,  Spot- 
tiswood  acknowledges  that  it  was  far  from  being 
the  purpose  of  the  king,  or  of  those  who  acted  along 
with  him,  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  caveats.  "  It 
was  neither  the  king's  intention,  nor  the  minds  of 
the  wiser  sort,  to  have  these  cautions  stand  in 
force ;  but  to  have  matters  peaceably  ended,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  policy  made  without  any 
noise,  the  king  gave  way  to  these  conceits."  J  Thus 
it  was  considered  a  proof  of  wisdom  to  employ 
oaths,  which  were  never  designed  to  bo  kept,  to 
deceive  an  opponent ;  for  one  of  the  caveats  required 
tho  bishops  to  swear  and  subscribe,  that  they 
would  faithfully  observe  the  whole  of  them  under 
pain  of  deposition,  and  they  were  not  afterwards 
repealed.  It  would  have  been  much  less  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  the  upright,  and  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  morality,  if  the  king,  by 
his  own  despotic  authority,  had  at  once  abolished 
presbytery,  and  substituted  his  own  favourite 
scheme  of  church  government  in  its  room. 

The  affair  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  details  of 
Effect  of      ^hich  have  already  been  furnished 

Cowrie's  con-   to  our  readers,  $  was  very  preju- 

•Plr"v  upon  dicial  to  the  Church,  by  widening 
the  Church.     th(j  breach  wh{ch  already  ejdsted 

between  James  and  the  ministers.  Immediately 
after  that  mysterious  event,  a  command  was  issued 
by  his  majesty  that  public  thanks  should  be  ren- 
dered in  all  the  churches  for  his  escape  from  "  a 
vile  treason;"  but  although  the  ministers  were 
prepared  to  bless  God  for  the  king's  deliverance 
from  any  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
yet  many  of  them  doubted  the  reality  of  the  con- 

*  Melvil'a  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  £39,  540 ; 
Bow's  History,  p.  201 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  18 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  ix.  p.  272. 
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spiracy  laid  to  the  charge  of  Gowrie,  and  there, 
fore  they  scrupled  to  use  the  words  embodied  in  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  which  the  king  prescribed.* 
James  was  filled  with  indignation  that  any  man 
should  question  the  enormity  of  a  treason  which 
he  himself  had  discovered ;  and  for  this  offence  fire 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  expelled  from 
the  metropolis,  and  forbidden  to  preach  in  Scot- 
land at  all.  Four  of  these  afterwards  submitted 
to  the  king's  will,  acknowledging  that  they  were 
wrong ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  appear  in  variou 
churches,  and  make  public  profession  of  sorrow 
for  their  incredulity.  But  Bruce,  who  had  still 
doubts  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  royal  narra- 
tive, refused  to  make  his  peace  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  king,  f  and  was  therefore  banished 
from  the  country,  and  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  France,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable 
time.J  His  resolute  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
court  had  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  hit 
majesty.  Some  time  before  this  he  hod  been  exposed 
to  serious  annoyance  on  account  of  the  circumstance, 
that  when  he  was  originally  admitted  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  ministerial  office,  the 
ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  had  on  some  ac- 
count or  other  been  omitted.  The  validity  of  his 
ordination  was,  therefore,  denied  by  the  king,  who 
insisted  that  he  should  be  formally  ordained  anew, 
to  which  Bruce  and  many  of  the  best  ministers 
were  opposed,  as  attaching  a  stigma  to  the  deed  of 
the  assembly,  as  an  undue  preference  of  the  form 
to  the  substance,  and  as  nullifying  all  the  acts  of 
his  ministerial  life.  §  It  was  soon  after  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  affair  that  he  was  expelled  from  the 
kingdom ;  and  although  at  a  subsequent  period  he 
was  permitted  to  return  from  France,  yet  he  was 
never  allowed  to  resume  his  ministerial  functions 
in  Edinburgh,  but  continued  all  his  days  exposed 
to  malignant  persecution  from  the  king  and  his 
bishops.  ||  He  was  deficient  in  that  suppleness  and 
laxity  of  principle,  which  were  indispensable  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  a  king,  who 
considered  that  his  will  was  entitled  to  regulate, 
not  only  the  conduct,  but  the  creed  of  all  bia  tab- 
jects. 

And  not  only  did  James  make  belief  in  ths 
Gowrie  conspiracy  a  condition  of  Anniversary 
the  enjoyment  of  his  favour,  but  eommemors- 
he  even  went  the  length  of  ordain-  *Teh?vf/r^" ' 
ing  by  act  of  parliament  that  the 
day  of  his  deliverance,  vix.,  the  5th  of  August, 
should  be  yearly  observed  in  all  coming  ages  as  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  "  his  miraculous  and  ex- 
traordinary deliverance  from  the  horrible  and 
detestable  murder  and  parricide  attempted  againtt 
his  majesty's  most  noble  person."  »ff   This  enact- 
ment was  calculated  to  give  extreme  offence,  not 
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only  as  being  at  variance  with  tho  disapprobation 
of  religious  anniversaries  and  holidays  charac- 
teristic of  Scotland,  but  also  as  implying  tho  right 
of  parliament  to  appoint  religious  observances. 
Yet  by  means  of  the  influence  which  tho  king  had 
now  acquired  over  the  General  Assembly,  he  ob- 
tained their  sanction,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Holy- 
rood  House  in  1602,  to  the  appointment  which 
parliament  had  made.*  Many  of  the  ministers, 
however,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  observe  the 
tingle  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  majesty's  deliver- 
ance, absolutely  refused  to  give  the  slightest  heed 
to  the  anniversary.  They  were  summoned  before 
the  king's  council  to  answer  for  their  disobedience ; 
but  although  they  were  severely  threatened,  yet 
their  number,  and  the  determination  which  they 
,  led  his  majesty  to  desist  from  further  pro- 


ceedings. The  king's  mode  of  managing  assem- 
blies appears  from  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
the  meeting,  where  the  anniversary  commemorative 
of  the  royal  deliverance  was  sanctioned.  James 
Mclvil  having  been  sent  for  to  the  palace,  and 
favoured  with  an  audience  in  the  cabinet,  tho 
king  was  overheard,  as  he  retired  from  the  royal 
presence,  saying  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "This 
is  a  good,  simple  man.  I  havo  streaked  cream  on 
his  mouth.  I'll  warrant  you  ho  will  procure  a 
number  of  votes  for  me  to-niorrow."  The  vote  of 
next  day,  however,  given  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice, 
was  such  as  was  fitted  to  show  the  king  what  a 
mittake  he  had  committed  in  confounding  simpli- 
city and  guileless  manners,  with  laxity  of  principle 
and  a  disposition  to  easy  compliance. f 

No  further  changes  of  any  moment  took  place 
during  the  continuance  of  Jamea  in  Scotland. 

'  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  626 ;  Caldenrood,  vol. 
vi.  p.  185;  M'Crie'e  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
t  Livingstone's  Characteristics,  Art. :  William  Row. 


Although  the  design  of  restoring  prelacy  wa»  not 

for  a  moment  laid  aside,  yet  it  was  JflniM.g  8CCM. 

not  prosecuted  with  any  special     eion  to  the 

zeal.  The  caveats,  indeed,  were  but      *hro'lc  °J 
,  ,  -  ,     .  Knxlund. 

little  regarded  from  the  beginning, 

as  appears  from  a  complaint  of  the  synod  of  Fife 
in  1602.*  In  utter  disregard  of  these  cheeks, 
several  individuals  were  summarily  appointed  by 
tho  king  to  vacant  bishoprics;  as,  for  example, 
David  Lindsay  to  that  of  Hoss,  Peter  Blackburn 
to  Aberdeen,  and  George  Gladstancs  to  Caith- 
ness, f  And  everything  indicated  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  fixed  purpose  to  follow  up  the  victories 
which  he  had  already  gained,  by  making  such  ap- 
pointments from  time  to  time  as  were  calculated  to 
advance  his  views.  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  died, 
and  the  event  occurred  w  hich  James  had  so  long, 
and  so  anxiously  anticipated;  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne  without  a  struggle,  his  title 
being  universally  and  peaceably  acknowledged. 
Before  he  left  Edinburgh  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  and  more  extensive  dominions,  he  made  refer- 
ence, in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  High 
Church,  to  the  state  of  peaco  in  which  he  left  the 
church.  And  when  the  members  of  tho  synod  of 
Lothian  came  forth,  and  waited  on  him  as  he  passed 
through  Haddington,  praying  that  the  blessings 
of  heaven  might  come  down  abundantly  upon 
hia  head,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
live  together  in  peace  and  unity,  and  declared  it 
to  bo  his  purpose  to  make  no  further  innovations 
in  their  ecclesiastical  institutions.! 

•  Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  6-50,  553. 

t  Kecord  of  rrivy  Council.  November  5th,  1600;  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1600;  November  24tb,  1602;  Aikm&n't  Buchanan, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  2.56. 

I  Ulderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  216,  222 ;  Petric's  Church 
History,  p.  567 ;  Mclvils  declining  Age  of  tho  Kirk,  p. 
664. 
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Tun  accession  of  James  to  tlic  throne  of  England 
Hopes  and  waH  emulated  to  excite  the  hopes 
fours  inspired  and  fears  of  the  various  religious 
by  Jawus"*  parties  in  hoth  kingdoms.  'J  hose 
who  concurred  with  him  m  the 
design  of  introducing  episcopacy  into  Scotland 
would  naturally  feci  that  with  the  augmented 
power  which  he  now  possessed,  he  would  be  more 
able  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  was  certain 
to  be  given  to  this  object  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  whilst  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
attached  to  the  existing  presbyterian  institutions 
would  be  filled  with  alarm,  lest  all  their  efforts  to 
uphold  the  policy  which  was  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  should  prove  unavailing.  In  England  the 
Romanists  not  unnaturally  hoped  that  James's 
descent  from  a  mother  who  had  been  true  to  their 
religion  through  a  long  captivity,  and  under  the 
terrible  stroke  which  cut  short  her  days,  would 
dispose  him  to  extend  some  degree  of  toleration  to 
them ;  and  they  were  probably  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  before  Elizabeth's  death  ho  had 
written  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,*  in  which, 
with  the  view  of  smoothing  his  way  to  the  English 
throne,  he  promised  that  greater  indulgence  should 
be  extended  to  the  Romanists  in  Britain.  The 
puritans,  too,  who  had  suffered  bo  much  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  their  nonconformity, 
could  hardly  forbear  cherishing  tlio  expectation 
that,  under  the  sway  of  a  monarch  who  hnd  been 
brought  up  in  a  Church  holding  views  so  similar  to 
their  own,  the  severity  of  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties affixed  by  law  to  their  religious  principles 
might  be  somewhat  relaxed.  The  episcopalians 
ngain,  who  being  the  party  in  power  had  every- 
thing to  lose,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might 
entertain  apprehensions  for  the  same  reasons  which 
inspired  their  opponents  with  hope,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  quite  aware  of  the  efforts  which 
James  had  mado  for  the  introduction  of  episcopacy 
into  Scotland,  and  of  the  disgust  with  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  had  in- 
spired him ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  have  felt 
that  their  institutions  were  exposed  to  no  real 
danger,  but  that  probably  they  might  still  be  per- 
mitted to  domineer  over  other  parties  just  as  they 
had  hitherto  done. 
While  James  was  on  his  way  to  London,  a  depu- 
Hope*  hold  out  tation  from  the  puritans  met  him, 
to  the  puritan..  nnd  presented  to  him  a  petition, 
usually  designated  from  the  number  of  ministers' 
names  appended  to  it,  the  Millenary  Petition ;  in 


•  Aikmnn's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  251 ;  Burnet's  History 
of  hi*  Own  Time*,  vol.  i.  p.  56;  kapin's  History  of  Knjr- 
lu.id,  voUi.p.  159;  Seal's  UUloryof  the  l'uritaiiis  vol.  li. 
p.  4. 


which  they  prayed  for  a  redress  of  the  grievance* 
under  which  they  had  long  laboured,  and  for  thf 
reformation  of  abuses  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
the  great  mass  of  Protestants.  They  had  been 
sounded  by  his  majesty  while  he  was  still  bat  the 
King  of  Scotland;  and  being  decidedly  in  favour 
of  his  title  to  the  succession,  they  had  been  flat- 
tered with  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  consider- 
ation of  their  case;  and  now  they  fondly  hoped 
that  the  expectations  thus  inspired  were  on  the 
eve  of  being  realised.*  Rut  the  two  universities 
at  once  took  the  alarm.  Oxford  published  in 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  puritans,  charging 
t hem  w i  th  a  fac t ious  spiri t ,  abusi n g  t he  pri nci plet  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  extolling  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  at  once  possessed  of  every 
excellence,  and  as  constituting  the  surest  support 
of  the  throne.  At  Cambridge  it  was  declared  that 
whoever  opposed  by  word  or  writing,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  any  part  of  it,  should  be  suspended 
ipso  facto  from  any  degree  already  taken,  and  be 
disabled  from  taking  any  degree  in  future.! 

Whatever  might  be  the  promises  held  out  by 
James  to  different  parties  before  influenced 
he  was  actually  acknowledged  the  English 
King  of  England,  no  sooner  did  he  bishops  om 
feel  himself  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne,  than  it  became  obvious  to  every  eye  that 
he  was  devoted  to  episcopacy,  and  would  grant  dj 
indulgence  to  any  one  upholding  a  different  sys- 
tem. His  favourite  maxim — no  bishop,  no  king- 
became  dearer  to  him  than  ever.  The  extraordinary 
deference  shown  to  him  by  the  English  bishops, 
the  admiration  which  they  expressed  for  bis  wis- 
dom and  learning,  and  their  practice  of  frequently 
falling  upon  their  knees  when  they  addressed 
him,  were  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
than  the  sturdy  independence  which  he  was  to 
often  obliged  to  encounter  in  Scotland. J  The  pres- 
byterian ministers  had  imbibed  the  manly  and 
generous  sentiments  inculcated  by  Buchanan,  with 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  and  limitation*  of 
kingly  power;  and  they  often  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  remonstrating  with  Jame*. 
who,  in  disregard  of  the  lessons  of  his  eariy 
preceptor,  now  carried  his  ideas  respecting  the 
power  of  princes  to  the  most  extravagant  length. 
But  the  English  bishops  avowed  the  same  senti- 
ments which  were  so  dear  to  the  royal  mind ;  they 
echoed  back  all  his  views  with  regard  to  the  on- 
limited  authority  of  princes,  and  the  criminality  of 
resistance  in  any  conceivable  case;  and  by  thai 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  a  mind  of  no  great 
compass,  they  acquired  an  extensive  influence  orer 
him,  and  secured  his  exclusive  support  of  their 
system.  He  soon  gave  them  to  understand  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  mind,  and  that  he 

•  M'Cric's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  189 ;  J.irob'»  Attes- 
tation of  learned,  godly,  and  fnmou»  Divine*,  |>p-  1*.  W 
t  Rogue  nnd  Itenrct**  History  of  Dis*  liter*,  rol.  i.p. 
;  Aikman'a  Buchnnan,  vol.  iii.  p.  26-i. 
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would  allow  no  innovations  to  be  made  npon  it  for  I 
the  sake  of  any  parties  whatever.* 

Still  it  was  requisite  that  the  promises  which 
Conference  at  James  had  given  to  the  puritans 
Hampton  to  take  their  case  into  considera- 
rt*  tion  should  not  appear  to  be  utterly 
disregarded  by  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  appointed 
that  a  conference  should  take  place  at  Hampton 
Court  between  the  episcopalians  and  some  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  puritans,  t  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  this  conference  was  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  the  opposite  parties; 
bat  it  was  plain  from  the  very  first  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  wilful  deception.  In  a  speech  which 
the  kiug  delivered  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  at  a 
meeting  from  which  their  opponents  were  ex- 
cluded, he  assured  them  that  he  looked  upon  the 
policy  of  their  Church  as  so  excellent  that  it 
needed  no  amendment ;  and  he  felicitated  himself 
upon  the  happy  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  own  condition,  transferred  as  he  was  in 
God's  good  providence  from  a  disorderly  king- 
dom, where  no  reverence  was  paid  to  him,  to  one 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  prudent,  grave,  and 
learned  men.  And  the  conference  was  conducted 
with  hardly  the  semblance  of  justice  or  im- 
partiality. Those  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
existing  order  of  things  were  allowed  to  take  the 
utmost  latitude,  while  those  who  pleaded  for  some 
reforms,  and  craved  that  the  scruples  of  noncon- 
formists might  not  be  altogether  disregarded,  were 
subjected  to  most  vexatious  interruptions,  and 
loaded  with  insult  and  scorn.  The  king  himself 
gave  free  expression  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  pres- 
byterian  scheme  of  government  "  'You  aim,'  said 
he,  in  reply  to  Reynolds,  one  of  the  puritan 
speakers,  'at  a  Scotch  presbytery,  which  agrees  as 
well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then 
Jock  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and 
at  their  pleasure  censure  me,  my  council,  and  all 
my  proceedings.  Stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one  seven 
years  before  you  demand  this  of  me.' "  And  when 
tiie  conference  drew  to  a  close,  he  addressed  them 
in  the  following  strain : — " '  We  have  taken  painB  to 
conclude  here  a  resolution  for  uniformity,  and  you 
will  undo  all  by  preferring  the  credit  of  a  few 
private  men  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.  This  is 
the  Scottish  way,  but  I  will  have  none  of  this 
arguing;  therefore  let  them  conform,  and  that 
quickly,  too,  or  they  shall  hear  of  it.  Tho  bishops 
will  give  them  some  time ;  but  if  any  are  of  an 
obstinate  or  turbulent  spirit,  I  will  have  them 
forced  to  conformity.'  "J 

These  proceedings  were  watched  with  the  deepest 
interest  in  Scotland.  When  the  account  of  them, 
transmitted  by  Galloway,  who  was  present  at  the 
conference,  was  read  in  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  ministers  were  struck  dumb  for  a  time 

♦  llapin's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  160 ;  Neal's 
History  of  the  PuriUns,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  19;  Collier's  Kccle- 
siaslieal  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  073. 

t  Caldcr«rooa,  vol.  vi.  p.  241. 

:  Seal's  History  of  tlm  Puritan*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  21 ; 
B.'jjuc  and  Kennel's  History  of  Hissuutcr*,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  ol. 


with  apprehension.    The  hostile  feeling  which  the 

king  cherished  against  the  puri-    ,  , 

°     ,  ,  ?  r  Apprehensions 

tans,  who  agreed  m  many  respects     excited  by 

with  the  presb)  terians  of  Scotland,  thoto  prweed- 
was  but  too  well  fitted  to  suggest  ^^j8 cot" 
to  them  the  idea,  that  times  of 
trial  and  persecution  were  soon  to  visit  their 
native  land.*  If  the  puritans  were  a  sect  intoler- 
able, as  the  king  affirmed  in  his  speech  before 
parliament,  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth, 
what  had  tho  friends  of  the  presbytcrian  discipline 
in  Scotland  to  expect,  when  they  differed  even 
more  than  the  puritans  from  the  Church  which 
James  now  regarded  with  so  much  favour?  And 
the  circumstance  was  fitted  to  deepen  their  alarm, 
that  while  the  king  spoke  with  so  much  severity 
of  tho  puritans,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  be 
sound  in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  he  applied 
much  milder  language  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  described  as  "our  mother  Church," 
although  defiled  with  some  infirmities  and  cor- 
ruptions. How  different  from  the  professions 
which  James  had  formerly  made!  What  value 
could  be  attached  to  the  solemn  promises  which  ho 
had  given  before  leaving  Scotland,  that  he  would 
make  no  further  changes  in  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs?  All  the  worst  suspicions  which  the 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  country 
had  ever  entertained  with  regard  to  his  majesty's 
sincerity  were  confirmed  from  his  own  mouth.  His 
duplicity  was  apparent  to  every  eye.  His  king- 
craft, upon  which  he  prided  himself  so  much,  was 
a  compound  of  dishonesty  and  lies.  Honour,  in- 
tegrity, conscience,  and  truth,  were  entirely  set  at 
nought  by  him  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
own  views  and  wishes.t 

One  of  the  measures  which  the  king  proposed 

to  his  first  parliament  at  West-        „  _  ,, 
r  rear*  excited 

minster  was,  that  as  England  and  by  the  proposed 
Scotland  were  now  governed  by  union  of  the 
one  king,  they  ought  to  be  united 
into  one  kingdom.  The  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
Church  were  not  averse  to  a  legislative  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  they  were  afraid  that  in 
bringing  it  about  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
their  native  country  might  be  assimilated  to  those 
of  England  ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  was  appointed 
that  a  parliament  should  meet  to  take  tho  subject 
into  consideration,  they  requested  that  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  summoned  at 
the  same  timet  But  this  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  parliament  could  do  nothing  more 
at  present  than  choose  commissioners  to  consider 
the  terms  of  union;  and  the  assurance  was  also 
given  that  the  king  would  alter  nothing  in  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Kirk,  provided  that 
the  ministers  conducted  themselves  quietly  at  this 
time.  When  all  efforts  to  procure  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  proved  unavailing,  the 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  253;  M'Crio's  Life  of 
Mttvil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103  r.U. 

t  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  147. 

X  Caldcrwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  2o7 ;  llaillie's  Historical  Vin- 
dication, p.  63. 
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synod  of  Fife,  ever  foremost  in  defending  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  adopted  tho  only  moanB 
now  within  their  reach  of  guarding  against  the 
dangers  which  were  apprehended,  and  which  ap- 
peared not  the  less  threatening  that  the  royal 
promises  were  repeated.*  The  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly  having,  in  accordance  with 
the  cautions,  craved  advice  from  the  presbyteries 
with  regard  to  the  points  which  parliament  was 
to  consider,  the  synod  took  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing to  them  in  reply  a  solemn  admonition, 
which  displays  the  clear  perception  the  presby- 
terians  of  Scotland  had  of  their  present  dangers, 
and  how  firmly  determined  they  were  rather  to 
die  than  to  sacrifice  their  principles.  The  docu- 
ment is  one  of  great  importance,  and  exhibits  de- 
cisive evidence  at  once  of  the  loyalty  of  tho  pres- 
byter ians,  and  of  their  devoted  attachment  to  the 
liberty  of  their  country.  "For  as  much  as,  by 
your  missives  directed  to  the  presbyteries,  wo  were 
warned  to  give  in  our  advice  to  you  before  this 
proclaimed  parliament,  with  regard  to  matters  to 
be  proposed  concerning  the  good  of  the  Church ; 
for  discharging  of  that  duty  we  have  set  down, 
and  sent  to  you  in  writing,  by  our  commissioners, 
with  all  hearty  salutations  in  Christ,  the  following 
articles  for  our  advice  :— 

"  1.  We  thank  Ood  for  the  purpose  of  this  union 
of  these  realms,  as  most  desirable,  in  respect  as 
already,  by  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  they  have 
been  united  in  God  these  many  years  past ;  and 
now,  by  a  special  blessing  of  that  same  Gospel  of 
peace  and  union  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  are  come 
under  a  king,  for  graces  and  virtues  incomparable ; 
and,  therefore,  we  earnestly  wish  the  same,  by  all 
good  means  and  endeavours  of  all  the  Estates, 
particularly  of  the  ecclesiastical,  to  be  prosecuted 
even  till  it  be  effectuated,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  the  kingdom  of  true  peace  and  union, 
working  sure  safety  and  firm  welfare  to  all  kings 
and  kingdoms  reigning  and  standing  with  Christ 
and  in  him. 

"  2.  Because  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  respect- 
ing the  union,  so  happily  of  God's  good  and  great 
providence  fallen  out,  is  since  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  in  this  realm,  ye  could, 
therefore,  have  no  warrant,  direction,  or  informa- 
tion, to  treat  of  particulars  concerning  the  same, 
yet  we  think  you  may,  and  should  do  this  in 
general,  in  name  of  the  said  assembly,  crave  that 
the  acts  made  by  our  parliaments  in  favour  of  the 
Church  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  then 
solemnly  protest  that  nothing  be  done  by  way  of 
commission  or  otherwise  at  this  time,  whereby  any 
innovation,  alteration,  hurt,  or  prejudice  may  on  sue 
against  the  present  right  and  possession  of  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  within  this  realm, 
established  by  the  "Word  of  God,  confirmed  by  tho 
laws  of  the  country,  briefly  comprehended  and 
published  in  the  king's  Confession  of  Faith,  where- 
•  Spottiswood,p.4*5;  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  223. 
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unto  all  his  highness's  subjects  were  moved  with 
their  king  and  sovereign  lord  solemnly  to  swear, 
and  which  his  majesty,  going  to  his  prosperous 
promotion,  most  graciously  vouchsafed  it  should 
enjoy  peaceably  and  unaltered  hereafter;  and  in 
case  there  be  anything  done  to  the  contrary,  u 
God  forbid,  to  protest  that  it  is  null  and  of  ic 
force  in  itself,  in  respect  that  neither  the  Otnen 
Assembly  was  warned  thereto,  or  had  directed  mt 
commissioners  thereanent 

"  3.  That  the  old  petition  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  be  renewed,  and  so  much  the  more  it 
present  urged,  as  the  danger  is  greater,  vit,  that 
none  vote  in  name  of  the  Church,  and  for  the 
estates  thereof  in  parliament,  who  bear  not  office 
within  the  same,  nor  have  any  commission  from  it 
so  to  do ;  and  if  they  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote, 
to  protest  it  be  not  esteemed  the  vote  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

14  4.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  provided  (hit 
those  of  the  ministers,  who,  in  name  of  the  Church 
are  appointed  to  vote  in  parliament,  shall  not 
presume  at  any  time  in  parliament,  council,  or 
convention,  to  propose  anything  in  name  of  tit 
Church  without  express  direction  and  warrant  fmt 
the  same,  neither  shall  keep  silence  in  opposing, 
if  they  shall  hear  or  perceive  anything  uttered  to 
her  hurt  or  prejudice,  under  the  pain  of  deprintion: 
therefore  we  think  that  ye  should  charge  the  said 
voters  in  parliament,  in  name  of  Christ  and  bis 
Church,  so  to  do,  under  the  pain  of  deprivation 
and  farther  as  Christ  by  his  Church  may  inflict; 
and  to  recommend  to  them  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  to  be  well  considered,  studied, 
and  had  in  memory,  that  they  may  maintain,  stand 
fast,  and  defend  the  same  to  the  uttermost,  remem- 
bering the  account  they  must  give  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  within  this  realm,  bat  par- 
ticularly to  Jesus  Christ,  at  that  general,  great,  and 
glorious  parliament  of  his  last  appearance,  when 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

"  Lastly,  we  most  earnestly  beseech  you,  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  yea,  attesting  and  adjuring  yon, 
before  God  and  his  elect  angels,  as  ye  will  mil:? 
answer  to  that  great  judge,  to  whom  you  must  grre 
an  account  of  your  stewardship,  that  ye,  by  th«« 
presents,  inform  and  certify  the  commissioners 
arc  to  be  chosen  in  this  parliament,  to  treat  upon 
this  union  for  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  so  by  them 
the  king  our  sovereign,  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
that  we  believe  in  our  consciences  instructed, 
cleared,  and  assured  by  the  Word  of  God,  writtea 
in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  essential  grounds  of 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  established  and  in  as*  ia 
this  realm  of  Scotland,  is  not  a  thing  indifferent  or 
alterable,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  Gosptl. 
having  the  like  warrant  with  any  other  point  of 
our  faith  and  religion,  which  to  renounce  or  pas* 
from  we  will  esteem  as  hard  as  to  renounce  the 
manifest  truth  of  God  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture, 
yea,  harder  than  to  suffer  death ;  which  expressly, 
by  these  presents,  we  protest  and  profess,  choosing 
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rather  so  to  do  now  beforehand  for  the  ease  and 

relief  of  our  consciences  than  too  late  hereafter, 
when  there  may  be,  as  God  forbid,  constitutions 
and  laws  made  to  the  contrary."  • 
The  admonition  thus  addressed  by  the  synod  of 
Compromise    Fife  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
in  parliament  Generai  Assembly  exerted  a  Tery 
beneficial  influence,  not  only  upon  them,  but  also 
upon  many  of  the  barons  and  noblemen.  When 
the  parliament  met  at  Perth,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
whose  years  and  Christian  character  made  him 
Tenerable,f  proposed  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  of  the  union  should  be  forbidden 
to  consent  to  anything,  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  as  at 
present  settled.   But  though  he  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  barons  and  burgesses,  yet  the  courtiers 
and  newly  appointed  prelates  opposed  the  motion  so 
strenuously,  that  it  was  defeated,  and  a  commis- 
sion unclogged  by  conditions  was  sanctioned.  Par- 
liament, however,  acceded  so  far  to  the  views  of 
Morton,  as  to  pass  an  act  that  no  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  union  should  prejudge  the  doctrine 
or  discipline  of  the  Church.J    To  appearance,  this 
was  not  very  different  from  what  the  friends  of  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  polity  desired,  but  in  reality 
i  c  was  a  comparatively  worthless  concession.  It  was 
like  providing  for  the  future  ejectment  of  a  foe  from 
the  citadel,  while  in  the  meantime  a  wide  door 
was  opened  for  his  entrance.   And  nothing  more 
is  requisite  to  show  the  insincerity  and  double 
dealing  of  the  prelates  and  courtiers,  than  the  fact 
that  they  opposed  with  dogged  determination  the 
insertion  of  a  restrictive  clause  into  the  commission, 
which  was  to  be  taken  up  to  England,  and  made 
the  ground  of  immediate  action,  while  they  offered 
scarcely  any  opposition  to  the  embodiment  of  the 
very  same  clause  in  an  act  which  was  only  to  be 
recorded  in  the  statute  book  at  home.  Their  expec- 
tation manifestly  was  that  the  act  would  be  a  dead 
letter,  if  in  the  meantime  they  accomplished  their 
object  through  moans  of  the  unlimited  commission.  § 
The  General  Assembly  which  should  have  met 
Pears  excited    at  Aberdeen,  in  J uly,  IGOi,  having 
by  the  proro-    been  prorogued  for  a  year,  under 

fation  of  the    the  pretext  of  waiting  till  the  con- 
assembly.       .  .,        •       ,      ,  , 
'       Terences  regarding  the  union  should 

be  brought  to  a  close,  meetings  were  held  during 

the  course  of  the  winter  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Perth, 

for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  steps  should 

be  taken  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  now 

so  seriously  threatened.  ||    Loud  complaints  were 

mode  at  these  meetings,  that  the  cautions  which 

had  been  adopted  with  universul  consent,  and 

made  obligatory  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 

were  utterly  disregarded.    Individuals  left  their 

flocks  and  went  up  to  London,  where  they  received 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  259;  Row's  History,  p.  223. 

t  MeWil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  .V;0. 

X  Cslderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  2G3  ;  Scott's  Apologeticol  Nar- 
ration, p.  120. 

{  Cook'.  History,  vohii.  p.  156;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Mclvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

I  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  271. 


bishoprics  directly  from  the  king,  and  then  as- 
sumed titles  which  had  been  expressly  condemned 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  Montrose.  John 
Spottiswood,  Alexander  Forbes,  and  others,  had 
thus  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Church.* 
In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  petition  should  be 
addressed  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  the  General 
Assembly  might  be  allowed  to  meet  according  to 
act  of  parliament  and  long  custom.  And  appear- 
ances seemed  to  indicate  that  the  king  was  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  their  wishes  ;  for  when  the  dis- 
tinguished and  upright  John  Forbes,  minister  of 
Alford,  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  king 
in  London,  he  was  not  only  assured  by  James 
that  he  continued  faithful  to  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  was  determined  to 
make  no  further  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  but  he  was  also  authorised  to 
communicate  these  welcome  tidings  to  his  brethren, 
and  to  admonish  them  to  adhere  to  tho  acts  of 
parliament  and  the  decisions  of  those  General  As- 
semblies which  had  been  attended  by  his  majesty.f 
Yet  while  the  king  was  thus  spontaneously  send- 
ing assurances  of  his  goodwill  to  the  ministers  in 
Scotland,  nothing  was  farther  from  his  intention 
than  to  gratify  the  hopes  which  he  was  exciting. 
His  plan  was  formed,  and,  accord-  General  As- 
ingly,  when  the  time  approached  sembly  nt 
for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Aberdeen. 
Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  he  signified  his  will  that 
it  should  not  take  place;  and  the  council  in  Edin- 
burgh accordingly  prohibited  it.  After  an  inter- 
view, however,  between  Forbes  and  the  chancellor, 
the  prohibition  was  recalled,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  assembly  after  it  met  should  immediately 
at  his  request  he  adjourned.  The  missives  directed 
to  tho  presbyteries  were  subscribed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  commissioners,  but  those  transmitted  to  the 
north  country  specified  the  second  day  of  July  as 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  while  those  sent  to  tho 
south  named  the  fifth,  tho  discrepancy  being 
apparently  designed  to  render  the  meeting  abor- 
tive, t  When  tho  former  of  these  days  arrived, 
nineteen  ministers,  the  representatives  of  nine 
different  presbyteries,  made  their  appearance  in 
Aberdeen.  "W  ith  the  sanction  of  Laurieston,  the 
king's  commissioner,  they  elected  Forbes  mode- 
rator; and  the  council's  letter  requesting  them  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  having  now  been  read,  they 
nt  once  agreed  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  Before 
separating,  however,  they  desired  the  king's  repre- 
sentative to  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  their 
next  meeting,  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
do,  and  commanded  them  instantly  to  disperse. 
They  were  willing  to  separate,  but  they  felt  that 
if  they  did  so  without  making  any  provision  for 
another  meeting,  they  would  themselves  be  acces- 
sory to  the  destruction  of  their  polity.  They  agreed 
therefore  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place  on  the 

•  Melvil's  declining  A*e  of  the  Kirk,  p.  6C8. 
t  AVodrow's  Life  of  Forbes,  p.  2. 
J  How's  History,  p.  227;  Uaiiiio's  Historical  Vindication, 
p.  (H. 
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last  Tuesday  of  September,  and  then  wrote  to  the 
council  explaining  the  reasons  of  this  appointment. 
His  majesty's  commissioner,  alarmed  now  at  what 
the  ministers  had  done,  and  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  his  royal  master,  declared  that  from  the 
first  he  had  considered  this  assembly  an  unlawful 
meeting  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  late 
moderator  and  the  usual  clerk  ;  and  he  afterwards 
maintained  that  on  the  first  day  of  July  he  had 
commanded  all  the  ministers  to  depart  from  Aber- 
deen, under  pain  of  being  denounced  as  rebels. • 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  fabrication  on  the  part  of 
Laurieston,  designed  to  shield  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  given  too  much  countenance  to 
the  assembly.  It  had  now  become  very  obvious 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty  to  have  no  more 
auch  meetings.! 

With  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly 
Character  of    at  Aberdeen,  which  have  been  so 

the  assembly  loudly  condemned,  there  is  no  room 
at  Aberdeen.     &t  ftU  for  d(mbt  thftt  th(?y  wcrc 

quite  constitutional. t  The  simple  question  was, 
whether  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  or  the  will  of 
the  prince  should  be  the  rule  of  government.  By 
act  of  parliament  a  yearly  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  been  authorised,  and  the  only  restric- 
tion imposed  was,  that  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing should  bo  fixed  by  the  king  or  his  commis- 
sioner, or  failing  them  by  the  assembly  itself. 
But  his  majesty,  without  having  procured  a  repeal 
of  this  law  from  the  legislature,  arbitrarily  pre- 
vented the  meeting  of  the  assembly ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  prorogation  at  Aberdeen,  his  re- 
presentative refused  to  name  any  time  for  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  thus  warranting  the  inference 
that  he  designed  to  annihilate  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Church  altogether.  And  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  offence  perpetrated  by  the  ministers  ? 
They  presumed  to  name  a  day,  wheu  the  commis- 
sioner failed  to  do  so,  for  their  next  meeting. 
Less  than  this  they  could  not  have  done,  without 
betraying  the  rights  of  their  Church  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  native  country.  When  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stako  is  considered,  so  far 
will  their  conduct  appear  from  exhibiting  any- 
thing like  violence,  that  they  must  rather  be 
acknowledged  to  merit  the  praise  of  extreme  mode- 
ration. Resistance  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
James  was  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen ;  and  if 
the  prelates  of  England,  instead  of  flattering  his 
vanity  and  echoing  all  his  slavish  maxims,  had 
joined  in  withstanding  his  encroachments  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  he  might  have  been  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  a  most  pernicious  course, 
and  his  son  might  have  been  saved  from  that  ruin 
in  which  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  years 
eventually  overwhelmed  him. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  487;  Biographv  of  Welsh,  p.  14. 

t  Caldervrood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  279,  2H0.  28G,  5/4 ;  Scott's 
A  |>ologetical  Xarratinn,  p.  134;  Collier's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  WW:  M'Cric's  Life  of  Melril,  vol.  ii. 
p.  201. 

I  Cook's  Hiatorv,  vol.  ii.  p.  103 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
vol.  ii.  p.  202  j  He}  lin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  382. 


When  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  at  Aber- 
deen was  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  u\t  majesty 
he  was  filled  with  indignation  at  enraged  against 
the  ministers,  and  sent  immediate 
orders  to  the  council  of  Edinburgh  to  proceed  with 
tho  utmost  rigour  ogainst  them.  Fourteen  mi- 
nisters were  accordingly  apprehended  and  thrown 
into  prison  ;  and  when  they  declined  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council  in  a  cause  which  was  purely 
ecclesiastical,  six  of  them,  viz.,  John  Forbes  of 
Alford,  John  Welsh  of  Ayr,  Robert  Durie  of  An- 
struther,  Andrew  Duncan  of  Crail,  John  Sharp 
of  Kilmany,  and  Alexander  Strachan  of  Criegh, 
were  singled  out  to  stand  their  trial  for  high- 
treason  before  the  court  of  justiciary  at  Lin- 
lithgow.* Their  defence  was  conducted  with  sin- 
gular eloquence  and  Bkill  by  Forbes  and  Welsh,+ 
but  the  most  infamous  arts  were  employed  to  secure 
their  condemnation.  The  judges  were  tampered 
with,  and  the  jury  were  threatened  and  cajoled.  J 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  secretary  Balmerino  to 
his  majesty,  he  says: — "To  dissemble  nothing,  if 
tho  Earl  of  Dunbar  had  not  been  with  us,  and 
partly  by  his  dexterity  in  advising  what  was  fittest 
to  bo  done  in  everything,  and  partly  by  the  autho- 
rity he  had  over  his  friends,  of  whom  a  great  many 
passed  upon  the  assize,  and  partly  for  that  some 
stood  in  awe  of  his  presence,  knowing  that  he 
would  make  faithful  relation  to  your  majesty  of 
every  man's  part,  the  turn  had  not  framed  so  well, 
as  blessed  be  God  it  has."§  And  even  with  the  aid 
of  all  these  arts  of  intrigue,  it  was  only  by  a  majo- 
rity of  three  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  jury  ;  six  of  the  fifteen  persisted 
in  declaring  their  conviction  that  the  ministers 
were  innocent.  Undeterred  by  the  profound  horror 
which  these  proceedings  excited  through  the  whole 
country,  the  king  sent  down  orders  to  the  council 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  trial  of  the  re- 
maining eight  ministers,  who  were  still  in  prison; 
but  they  felt  constrained  to  assure  him  that  the 
recent  scenes  could  not  bo  repeated,  that  they  were 
regarded  with  detestation  and  horror  by  the  whole 
country,  and  that  no  jury  could  now  be  found  that 
would  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Yet  the  ministers, 
though  not  brought  to  trial,  were  not  set  at  liberty. 
They  were  banished  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  where  several  of  them  died  under  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  I 

•  Spottiswood,  pp.  489,  490 ;  Mclvil's  declining  Age  of 
the  Kirk,  p.  61G.  t  Caldenrood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  300— 3S3. 

I  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  pp.  148—154. 

f  The  lord-advocate,  too,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  ia 
a  similar  strain.  This  letter  is  embodied  in  the  Memorial* 
published  by  Lord  Hailes  regarding  the  reign  of  Jame»  t 
The  karned'judge  makes  the  following  observation*  upoa 
it:— "This  fetter  gives  a  more  lively  idea  of  those  time* 
than  an  hundred  chronicles  can  do.  We  see  here  the 
prime-minister,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sentence  agreeable  U 
llio  king,  address  the  judges  with  promises  and  threat*, 
pack  the  jury,  and  then  deal  with  them  without  scruple 
and  ceremony.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  king's  ad  too'.' 
disliked  the  proceedinga  as  impolitic  and  odious,  but  tb' 
hs  had  not  resolution  to  oppose  them." — Lord  Mailt*'  J/'* 
mortal*  and  Ltttrrs,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 4. 

|1  M'Cric's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  ColdenreoJ, 
vol.  ri.  p.  c90;  Life  of  John  Welsh,  p.  17. 
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Shortly  after  these  cruel  and  shameful  proceed- 
Propottls  'n£*»  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
made  by  govern-  government  to  prevail  upon  the 
ment^tho  s)'no<*s  to  accede  to  Eve  articles, 
*'  which  were  designed  to  relieve 
the  bishops  from  the  responsibility  which  they 
owed  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  also  to  esta- 
blish the  power  which  the  king  claimed  over  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  the  Church.  They  were  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  the  solemn  assurances 
repeatedly  given  by  his  majesty,  that  he  would 
not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church ; 
for  although  the  first  article  merely  required  the 
ministers  to  originate  no  changes  themselves,  yet 
the  others  proposed  that  the  bishops  should  have 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  ministers,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  General  Assembly  should  not  be 
changed,  that  no  appeal  should  lie  from  them  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  king  should 
be  acknowledged  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church 
under  Christ,  and  the  source  of  all  the  powers 
which  were  exercised  by  ministers.*  These  were 
chains  of  bondage  and  degradation  which  the 
synods  were  asked  to  fasten  upon  themselves;  but 
although  ample  evidence  was  furnished  by  the 
recent  trial  of  what  they  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  rage  of  lawless  tyranny,  they  decidedly  re- 
fused, with  the  single  exception  of  the  synod  of 
Angus,  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  Such 
questions,  they  answered,  could  only  be  considered 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church.  James 
Melvil  was  confined  to  a  sick-bed  at  the  time,  but 
he  felt  impelled,  "out  of  the  midst  of  his  pains," 
to  write  to  the  synod  to  which  he  belonged,  which 
was  convened  at  Cupar;  and  while  be  declared 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  such  proposals  were 
really  made,  be  admonished  them  to  stand  fast  in 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  "  not  only  at  the  bar  and 
in  prison,  but  even  in  the  fire  and  upon  the 
scaffold."  t 

The  king  had  more  success  with  parliament 
BUhopsre-  than  with  the  synods,  for  at  a 
stored  by  meeting  held  at  Perth  in  August, 
parliament.  jgo^  the  bishops  were  restored  to 
all  their  ancient  honours  and  dignities.  In  vain 
did  deputations  from  all  the  presbyteries  attend 
with  the  view  of  opposing  the  measure;  their 
remonstrances  and  protestations  were  disregarded. 
The  chancellor  plainly  declared  that  "  so  they 
were  commanded ;"  {  and,  in  fact,  they  were  not  a 
free  parliament,  but  the  mere  tools  of  arbitrary 
power.  At  last  it  was  craved,  that  at  least  the 
cautions  formerly  agreed  to  by  his  majesty  should 
be  inserted  in  the  act  of  parliament ;  but  this  waa 
absolutely  refused.  The  nobility,  for  the  most  part, 
were  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  withhold  their  consent  from  it, 
because  it  was  now  much  more  dangerous  to  dis- 
please the  king  than  it  had  formerly  been.  Be- 

*  Mclvil'a  declining  Age  of  tho  Kirk,  p.  627 ;  Scott's 
Apologetic*  I  Narration,  p.  156. 

t  AMril'B  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  G30. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  638;  Select  Biographic*,  W  od.  Soe.  p.  82. 
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•idea,  the  prelacies  were  reduced  in  number,  and 
all  the  grants  which  had  formerly  been  made  of 
church  lands  to  noblemen  were  confirmed,  and 
seventeen  new  temporal  lordships  were  created  out 
of  ecclesiastical  property.  Hardly  was  the  mea- 
sure passed,  however,  when  the  arrogance  of  the 
newly-created  spiritual  peers  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nobility.  The  first  day  they  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  spectacle,  riding  between  the 
carls  and  the  lords,  clothed  in  silk  and  velvet ;  but 
on  the  second  day  they  refused  to  join  the  proces- 
sion at  all,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
their  place  before  the  earls,  and  next  to  the  mar- 
quises, as  had  been  tho  practice  in  old  popish 
times.* 

The  protest  proposed  by  the  ministers  against 
the  changes  which  it  was  known  Protest  of  the 
the  king  designed  to  accomplish  ministers, 
in  the  parliament,  is  drawn  up  with  much  judg- 
ment and  force,  and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  slavish  maxims  which  tho  noblemen  and  other 
members  of  the  legislature  were  not  ashamed  to 
avow.  Parliament  so  enlarged  the  royal  prero- 
gative as  to  extend  it  beyond  all  bounds,  declaring 
that  "  the  Estates,  of  their  bounden  duty,  with 
most  hearty  and  faithful  affection,  humbly  ac- 
knowledged the  king's  majesty  to  be  sovereign 
monarch,  absolute  prince,  judge,  and  governor, 
over  all  persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  within  the  realm."  f  But  the  mi- 
nisters, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  there 
was  no  absolute  and  unbounded  authority  in  this 
world,  excepting  that  of  Christ  himself.  "  All 
other  authority  is  entrenched  within  the  marches 
of  the  divine  commandment.  For  this  cause,  my 
lords,  let  tho  authority  of  your  meeting  in  this 
present  parliament  be  like  the  ocean  sea,  which, 
as  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  waters,  so  it  containcth 
itself  better  within  the  consts  and  limits  appointed 
bv  God,  than  anv  river  of  fresh  running  waters  hath 
done."  X  The  protest  next  denounces  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  bishops  above  their  brethren  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  man,  which  all  experience  has  shown  to 
be  productive  of  idleness,  pride,  tyranny,  and  am- 
bition ;  and  it  also  describes  this  pre-eminence  as 
having  been  the  germ  of  popery.  "  The  anti- 
Christian  hierarchy  climbed  up  by  the  steps  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  bishops,  until  the  man  of  sin  came 
forth  as  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  man, 
which  God  shall  consume  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth.  Let  the  sword  of  God  pierce  the  belly 
that  brought  forth  such  a  monster,  and  let  the 
staff  of  God  crush  that  egg  which  hath  hatched 
such  a  venomous  cockatrice;  and  let  not  only  that 
Koman  antichrist  be  thrown  down  from  the  high 
bench  of  his  usurped  authority,  but  also  let  all  the 
steps  whereby  he  climbed  up  to  that  unlawful  pre- 

•  SpottiHWood,  p.  496;  Culdervrood,  vol.  vi.  p.  404; 
Melvir*  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  638—641 ;  Scott'* 
Apologotical  Narration,  p.  163 ;  Aiknaau's  Buchanan,  vol. 

iii.  p.  303. 

t  Acta  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  pp.  281,  282  ; 
Cnlderuood,  vol.  vi.  p.  495. 
X  Caldirwooil,  vol.  vi.  p.  48G;  Life  of  Simpson,  p.  84. 
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eminence  be  cut  down  and  utterly  abolished  in  this 
land."  And  the  document  concluded  with  offering 
to  prove  that  the  dignities  aftd  powers  with  which 
it  was  proposed  to  invest  certain  ministers  were 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  the  ancient  canons 
and  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  opinions  of  the  most 
learned  modern  divines,  the  constitution  of  tho 
Church  of  Scotland  from  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  the  well-being  of  all  ranks  of  tho  com- 
munity.* 

This  protest,  which  was  totally  disregarded  by 
Reasons  in     parliament  —  the   reading  of  it 

support  of  the  being  interdicted — was  penned  by 
protest.  patrick  Simpson  of  Stirling;  and 
the  reasons,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
close  of  the  document,  were  tho  production  of 
James  Molvil,  aided  by  his  uncle.  These  reasons 
enter  at  great  length  into  the  subject  of  church 
government  The  scriptural  argument  is  fully 
exhibited.  An  immense  array  of  ancient  and 
modern  authorities  is  produced;  and  the  paper 
concludes  with  some  powerful  reasoning  as  to  the 
dangers  likely  to  ensue  from  the  subserviency  of 
bishops  to  the  will  of  the  prince: — "They  have 
their  lordship  and  living,  their  honour  and  estima- 
tion, profit  and  commodity,  from  the  king  more 
than  others.  Tho  king  may  set  them  up  and  cast 
them  down,  give  to  them  and  take  from  them,  put 
them  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure ;  and,  therefore, 
they  must  be  at  his  direction;- to  do  what  liketh 
him.  If  any  succeeding  prince  please  to  play  the 
tyrant,  and  govern  not  by  laws,  but  by  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,!  signified  by  missives,  articles, 
and  directions,  they  shall  never  admonish  him  as 
faithful  pastors,  for  such  they  are  not,  having  no 
lawful  calling  and  authority  from  Qod  and  his 
Church ;  but  as  they  are  mado  up  by  man,  they 
will  flottor,  pleasure,  and  obey  men.  As  they 
stand  by  the  prince's  affection,  so  they  will  by  no 
means  jeopard  their  standing,  but  be  readiest  of 
any  to  put  his  will  and  pleasure  in  execution, 
suppose  it  were  to  apprehend,  imprison,  or  banish 
such  as  stand  for  tho  freedom  and  tho  laws  of  the 
realm.  Unless  men  of  whatsoever  rank  and  degree 
give  them  their  styles,  places,  and  salutation,  they 
shall  not  miss  to  be  crossed  by  them  in  their  affairs, 
and  traduced  at  court  by  them  or  their  means. 
Their  company  and  train  shall  be  an  example  of 
riot  and  excess.  The  bishop,  in  his  own  city,  and 
amongst  his  vassals,  will  think  himself  a  petty 
!cing.  Who  dare  deny  to  lend,  give,  or  serve  him- 
with  whatsoever  they  have  P  If  he  do,  cannot  they 
and  their  lawyers,  domestics,  and  dependents,  de- 
vise a  way  how  to  draw  him  within  danger  of  the 
laws?  and  then  his  estate,  falling  in  the  bishop's 
hand,  he  shall  certainly  be  pilled  and  polled. 
Finally,  it  is  already  too  manifest,  that  if  the 
;  rinco  bo  prodigal,  or  would  enrich  his  courtiers 

•  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 

t  The  ministers  were  (Trendy  in  advance  of  the  nobles 
in  their  vk-ws  of  constitutional  government.  From  the 
<l;iys  of  Knot  downwards,  their  constant  maxim  was,  that 
\h>;  prince  was  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country  ai  nny  subject. 


by  taxations  and  imposts  laid  upon  his  subjects, 
who  have  been,  or  shall  be  so  ready  to  satisfy  his 
desire  in  parliament,  as  those  who  are  set  up  for 
that  and  like  service?"* 

In  the  month  of  May  letters  from  the  king  had 
been  addressed  to  eight  of  the  Eight  of  the 
principal  ministers  who  were  op-  ministers  sum- 
posed  to  episcopacy,  vw.,  Andrew  moned  to 
and  Jamos  Melvil,  William  Scott  Lcndon- 
of  Cupar,  John  Carmichael  of  Kilconquhar,  Wil- 
liam. Watson  of  Burntisland,  James  Balfour  of 
Edinburgh,  Adam  Coult  of  Musselburgh,  and 
Robert  Wallace  of  Tranent,  requiring  them  to 
appear,  all  excuses  set  aside,  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence in  London  before  tho  15th  of  September. t 
The  ostensible  reason  for  imposing  this  long  and 
burdensome  journey  upon  them  was,  that  his  ma- 
jesty  desired  to  hold  a  conference  with  them  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  and  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  Church  of  8ootland;  but 
the  whole  course  of  events  makes  it  obvious  that 
the  real  design  was  to  weaken  still  further  tbe 
party  opposed  to  the  king's  measures  by  the  re- 
moval of  their  ablest  men.  Fourteen  ministers 
had  already  been  either  imprisoned  or  banished  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  at 
Aberdeen,  and  eight  more  were  now  commanded, 
under  false  pretences,  to  leave  the  scene  of  their 
labours.  As  they  augured  no  good  from  the 
journey,  they  requested  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  view  of  inducing  his  majesty 
to  excuse  them  from  it;  but  the  earl  either  de- 
ceived himself,  or  accessory  to  the  plot  for  tearing 
them  away  from  their  native  country,  urged  them 
to  comply  with  the  king's  desire,  and  cxpres«d 
the  confident  belief  that  the  step  would  be  attended 
with  most  beneficial  consequences.  Certain  it  is 
that  so  early  as  June,  Gladstanes,  Bishop  of  St 
Andrew's,  was  felicitating  himself  on  the  idea  that 
Andrew  Melvil  would  never  more  appear  at  tbe 
university.J 

When  tho  eight  ministers  reached  London,  they 
were  first  admitted  to  a  private  interview  of 
interview  with  his  majesty,  who  the  rainier* 
demanded  their  opinion  with  rc-  wiUl  ,he  kin; 
gard  to  the  late  assjembly  at  Aberdeen,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  §  After  presenting  their 
congratulations  to  his  majesty  on  the  high  honour 
and  dignity  to  which  he  was  now  raised,  they 
requested  that  they  might  be  allowed  some  time  to 
advise  with  one  another  respecting  the  answers 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  give  to  his  questions. 
On  tho  following  day  they  were  again  introduced 
into  the  royal  presence,  where  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  assemblage  of  the 
English  nobility.  The  Scottish  bishops  and  com- 
missioners were  first  called  upon  to  state  their 
views  of  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  with  one 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  529,  630. 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  477,  480. 
?  M'Cne\  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  u.  p.  222. 
i  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  668 ;  Cook's  History,  vol.  u. 
p.  178. 
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voice  they  declared  that  they  had  always  condemned 
it  as  an  unlawful  convention.  The  king  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Andrew  Melvil,  saying,  "  You 
aee  that  your  brethren  hero  cannot  justify  these 
men,  nor  their  assemblies.  What  say  you  therefore  ? 
Think  you  that  when  a  small  number  of  eight  or 
nine  do  meet,  without  any  warrant,  wanting  the 
chief  members  of  an  assembly,  the  moderator  and 
(ho  scribe,  convening  unmannerly  without  sermon, 
being  also  discharged  before  by  open  proclamation, 
these  can  make  an  assembly  or  not?',#  The 
several  points  thus  adverted  to  by  tho  king  were 
handled  by  Melvil  in  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour's 
length.  The  thinness  of  a  meeting  did  not  destroy 
its  legality.  The  numbers  present  were  amply 
sufficient  for  all  the  business  that  was  transacted, 
which  was  merely  to  adjourn  to  another  time. 
The  absence  of  moderator  and  clerk  could  never 
be  considered  fatal  to  the  validity  of  a  meeting, 
for  it  was  easy  to  elect  others  in  their  room. 
With  regard  to  the  alleged  want  of  sermon,  his 
majesty  had  been  misinformed,  for  James  Ross, 
minister  of  Aberdeen,  had  preached  at  the  opening 
of  the  assembly.  And  as  to  a  public  proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  ministers  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  court,  Melvil  brought  the  matter  to 
the  test  at  once,  by  appealing  to  the  king's  com- 
missioner, who  was  said  to  have  made  the  procla- 
mation. "  I  adjure  you  in  tho  name  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  as  you  shall  answer  before  the  great  God 
at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  to  testify  the  truth,  and  to  tell 
whether  any  such  discharge  was  given  or  not."  f 
Tho  silence  of  Laurieaton  made  it  plain  that  the 
facta  of  the  case  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  J 
All  tho  ministers  were  called  upon  to  speak  in 
order,  and  perfect  harmony  characterised  their 
views  and  representations.  "  If  your  majesty," 
said  James  Melvil,  "find  fault  with  that  meeting, 
let  the  presbyteries  that  commissioned  the  mi' in - 
bers  be  punished,  and  not  tho  persons  whom  they 
sent.  If  your  majesty  urge  me  to  deliver  my  judg- 
ment according  to  my  conscience,  then  my  judg- 
ment is  that,  unless  the  alleged  wrongs  done  to 
them  and  presented  to  your  majesty's  Estates  in 
the  last  parliament  held  at  Perth  be  considered, 
and  rightly  judged,  I  would  not  for  all  the  world 
condemn  them/'  $  When  William  Scott  was  speak- 
ing, a  legal  argument  ensued  between  him  and 
Hamilton,  the  lord- advocate,  with  regard  to  the 
trial  of  tho  ministers  at  Linlithgow  for  treason; 
and  Scott  gave  such  a  view  of  the  case,  and  made 
such  disclosures,  aa  brought  the  blush  to  Hamil- 
ton's cheek.  The  thought  of  the  wrongs  which 
these  brethren  had  suffered  fired  the  bosom  of 
Andrew  Melvil  with  indignation,  and  falling  down 
upon  bis  knees,  ||  he  besought  his  majesty  to  allow 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  673 :  Scott's  Apologeticsl  Nar- 
ration, p.  168.  t  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  674. 

I  Wodrow's  Life  of  Melvil,  p.  79 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  498 ; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. 

$  Cslderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  675 ;  Mclvil's  declining  Age  of 
the  Kirk,  p.  660. 

jj  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kiik,  p.  661. 


him  to  speak  a  second  time ;  when  ho  poured  forth 
such  a  torrent  of  eloquence  in  defence  of  injured 
innocence,  and  in  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  lord-advocate,  that  tho  English  nobility  and 
clergy  were  filled  with  amazement,  both  at  tho 
boldness  of  his  carriage,  and  at  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  his  sentiments  and  language.  Detail- 
ing the  insidious  wiles  and  malicious  craft  which 
Hamilton  had  employed  against  the  ministers,  ho 
applied  to  him  the  words  6  Kan)yopo(  rwv  d(t\fiuv.* 
"What  is  that?"  said  the  king,  turning  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  "  I  think  he  calls  him 
Antichrist,  out  of  the  book  of  Revelations.  Nav, 
by  God!  he calleth  him  the  very  devil.  That  is  the 
devil's  own  name  in  the  Apocalypse."  t 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  further  conference. 
The  eloquence  and  firmness  of  tho  Clow- of  the 
ministers,  and  the  perfect  accord-  conference, 
ance  of  all  their  representations  and  views,  were 
producing  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  the  independent  English  nobility. 
The  proceedings  were,  therefore,  abruptly  brought 
to  a  termination.  Before  the  king  retired,  how- 
ever, he  demanded  of  the  Scottish  brethren  what 
proposal  they  had  to  make  with  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  tho 
Church.  With  one  voice  they  answered,  that  a 
free  General  Assembly  was  the  only  means  which 
they  could  imagine  for  removing  disagreements 
and  restoring  the  country  to  anything  like  re- 
pose. J 

As  the  ministers  were  accused  of  no  crime,  and 
as  they  had  now  answered  all  the  Effort*  made 
questions  proposed  to  them,  it  to  in«nare  the 
might  naturally  havo  been  ex-  n»in»t<ni. 
pected  that  they  should  be  allowed  immediately  to 
return  home;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
king's  intention.  Hardly  had  they  left  the  royal 
presence,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  Alexander 
Hay,  the  secretary  for  Scottish  affairs,  who  deli- 
vered to  them  a  message  from  his  majesty,  charg- 
ing them  not  to  return  to  Scotland,  nor  to  come 
near  the  court  without  special  licence  or  invitation. 
After  a  few  days  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Scottish  council,  met  in  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar's  lodgings,  and  there  they  were  plied  with 
ensnaring  questions  by  the  lord-advocato,  whoso 
object  was  to  extort  from  them  some  unguarded 
expressions,  on  the  ground  of  which  a  charge 
might  be  brought  against  them.  James  Melvil, 
who  was  first  called  in,  refused  to  answer.  "  I  am 
a  free  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which 
hath  laws  and  privileges  of  its  own,  as  free  as  any 
kingdom  in  the  world ;  to  them  I  will  stand.  There 
hath  been  no  summons  lawfully  executed  against 
me.  The  noblemen  here  present  and  I  are  not  in 
our  own  country.  The  charge  super  inqtiirendi»% 
was  long  ago  condemned  and  abolished  as  unjust 
and  iniquitous.    I  am  bound  by  no  law  to  furnish 

•  Tho  accuser  of  the  brethren. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  577 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil, 
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a  charge  against  myself."  •  Andrew  Melvil  tu 
called  in  last,  and  he  indignantly  reproached  tho 
Scottish  noblemen  for  lending  themselves  as  the 
tools  of  oppression.  They  had  degenerated  from 
the  ancient  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  were  wont 
to  give  their  lives  and  their  lands  for  the  freedom 
of  their  country  and  the  Gospel,  but  they  were 
betraying  and  overturning  the  dearest  interests  of 
both.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  served  with 
written  questions,  to  which  they  were  required  to 
return  answers  each  for  himself,  f  It  was  asked 
whether  they  had  not  transgressed  their  duty,  in 
praying  publicly  for  the  brethren  placed  by  sentence 
of  a  lawful  judge  under  restraint  j  whether  they 
acknowledged  his  majesty's  right  as  a  Christian 
king  to  convoke  and  prorogue,  for  reasons  known 
to  himself,  the  assemblies  of  the  Church;  and 
whether  his  mujesty  was  not  invested  with  the 
power  of  citing  before  him  all  persons  for  any 
faults,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  passing  sentence 
upon  them?  Their  answers  to  these  questions 
were  so  guardedly  expressed,  that,  without  at  all 
contradicting  their  own  principles,  they  afforded 
no  handle  of  which  their  enemies  could  lay 
hold.  I 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  the  rui- 
Spwi  il  <  i:arge  nisters  were  compelled  to  hear  ser- 
ugain*t  Andrew  mons  from  English  bishops  touch- 
Mekil.       jng  tne  p0inta  in  dispute,  to  which 
of  course  they  were  not  permitted  to  give  any 
reply.  §    On  one  occasion  they  were  obliged  to 
attend  in  the  royal  chapel  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael,  which  was  celebrated  with  much  pomp. 
Perceiving  upon  the  altar  two  shut  books,  two 
empty  cups,  and  two  unlighted  candles,  Andrew 
Melvil  wrote  the  following  verses:— 

"  Cur  slant  clae.si  Anglis  libri  dim  regis  in  nra, 
Lnniina  cut.a  duo,  pollubra  sicca  duo  ? 

Xiiia  »<  n  .urn  culturuque  Dei  tenet  Anirliu  cl:iusu:n, 
Luininc  i  ircH  sua,  norde  sepultusuA  ? 

Romano  an  ritu  duru  regalem  instruit  arum 
Purpurtam  pingit  relligio*a  lupam.1"  U 

Through  some  unknown  channel  a  copy  of  these 
verses,  which  were  never  intended  for  publication, 
was  conveyed  to  his  majesty,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately made  the  ground  of  proceedings  against 
their  author  before  the  English  privy  council. 
Melvil  at  once  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
written  them,  but  he  maintained  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  crime  in  them,  and  that 
even  if  they  were  criminal,  ho  was  not  answerable 

•  Guthrie's  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  3G;  Cook's  History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

t  CuldiTwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  687. 

t  Scott'*  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  170. 

I  Spottiswood,  p.  497 ;  Heyliu's  llistory  of  tho  Presby- 
tcri&ns,  p.  384. 

j|  An  old  translation  of  these  verses  exhibits  thus  their 
sense  :— 

44  Why  stand  there  on  the  royal  altar  high 
Two  closed  books,  blind  lights,  two  basins  dry? 
Doth  England  hold  God's  mind  and  worship  close, 
Blind  of  her  sight,  and  buried  in  her  dross  ? 
Doth  she,  with  chapel  put  in  Komish  dre**, 
The  purple  whore  religiously  express." 

(Mel vim  Musw,  p.  21 ;  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil.  vol.  ii. 

p.  242;  Pierce  8  Vindication  of  tbe  Disinters,  p.  172.) 


to  the  privy  council  of  England.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  characterised  the  versus  as 
treasonable,  Melvil  could  not  forbear  exclaiming, 
*'  Andrew  Melvil  was  never  a  traitor.  But,  my  lords, 
there  was  one  Richard  Bancroft — let  him  be  sought 
for — who  during  the  life  of  the  late  queen  wrote 
a  treatise  against  his  majesty's  title  to  the  crown 
of  England  ;  and  here  is  the  book,"  pulling  it  out 
of  his  pocket, 44  which  was  answered  by  my  brother, 
John  Davidson."*  This  completely  silenced  Ban- 
croft, upon  which  Bishop  Barlow  advanced  to  the 
conflict,  but  Melvil's  comment  upon  a  statement  of 
his  regarding  the  king,  contained  in  his  account  of 
the  Hampton  Court  conference,  that  he  was  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  but  not  of  it,  at  once  drove 
him  from  the  field.  To  affirm  of  any  one  tliat  he 
is  in  a  church,  but  not  of  it,  is  to  brand  him  with 
hypocrisy.  One  of  the  Scottish  noblemen  now 
admonished  Melvil  to  remember  where  he  was, 
and  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  44 1  remember  it 
very  well,  my  lord,  and  1  am  sorry  that  your  lord- 
ship, by  sitting  here  and  countenancing  such  pro- 
ceedings against  me,  should  furnish  a  precedent 
which  may  yet  be  used  against  yourself  or  your 
posterity."  In  the  end  Melvil  was  declared  guilty 
of  a  tcundalum  magnatum,  and  confined  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years,  after  which  he  was  allowed, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Boulogne,  to 
remove  to  the  Protestant  University  of  Sedan, 
where  he  was  installed  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  remained  till  the  time  of  his  death. t  Thus 
disappears  from  the  field  of  Scottish  history  Andrew 
Melvil,  a  man  of  exalted  genius,  vast  learning, 
fearless  intrepidity,  and  incorruptible  integrity; 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Scotland  has  pro- 
duced, one  who  lived  for  the  benefit  of  his  country 
regardless  of  every'  selfish  aim,  and  who,  next  to 
Knox,  did  more  for  the  highest  iuterests  of  his 
native  land  than  any  other  man  of  his  age. 

With  regard  to  James  Melvil,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  crime  was  laid  to  his  YtUt  of  James 
charge,  yet  he  was  punished  with  Melvil  and  the 
perpetual  exile  from  his  native  other  minister*, 
country.  Mild,  obliging,  courteous,  pious,  incor- 
ruptible, he  was  commanded  to  confine  himself  as 
a  prisoner  to  Newcastle,  and  such  was  the  rigid  re- 
straint under  which  he  was  placed,  that  he  was  not 
even  allowed  to  visit  his  wife  when  she  was  upon  her 
death-bed.  Afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Scotland  for  one  month  to  arrange  his  family 
affairs ;  but  he  was  debarred  from  preaching,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  brief  allotted  space,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained an  exile  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Berwick  some  years  afterwards.  Thus, 
at  one  blow,  was  Scotland  deprived  of  uncle  and 
nephew ;  two  meu  who  had  rendered  the  roost 
eminent  Berviccs  to  tho  religious  interests  of  their 

•  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  220. 

T  Spotuswood,  np.  500,  664 ;  Wodrow's  Life  of  MrM. 
p.  79  ;  Baillie's  Historical  Vindication, p.  67 ;  M^ne  tUit 
of  Melvil,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
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country,  who,  though  widely  different  from  one 
another  in  their  intellectual  features  and  general 
bearing,  yet  stood  upon  a  par  in  regard  to  integrity 
and  zeal  and  piety  and  self-denial.  Not  unaptly 
might  they  be  designated,  with  reference  to  their 
peculiar  qualities  and  their  inestimable  services, 
the  sun  and  moon  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  sky 
in  their  day.  The  other  six  ministers,  after  pre- 
senting many  entreaties  in  vain,  were  at  length 
allowed  to  revisit  Scotland,  but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  their  own  parishes.*  The  treat- 
ment given  to  these  men  was  every  way  worthy 
of  their  mean  and  dastardly  oppressor.  They  were 
guilty  of  no  crime;  they  were  lured  away  from 
their  native  land  under  false  pretences ;  detained 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  contrary  to  their  own 
wishes;  obliged  to  appear  before  a  tribunal  to 
which  they  owed  no  responsibility;  and  subjected 
to  manifold  insults  and  restraints.  Surely,  when 
the  king  invited  them  to  a  conference,  he  was 
bouud  by  every  principle  of  honour  to  send  them 
home  with  all  convenient  speed  ?  And  so  he  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  violated  their  consciences, 
and  sold  themselves  to  him  as  the  instruments  of 
his  arbitrary  and  lawless  oppression,  t 

So  many  of  the  leading  ministers  being  now 
either  in  prison,  or  banished,  or 
excluded  from  their  parishes,  it 
lb>  the  was  considered  a  suitable  time  for 
*'  attempting  some  further  innova- 
tions upon  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church. | 
Letters  were  addressed  by  his  majesty  to  all  the 
presbyteries,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  a 
convention  was  to  be  held  at  Linlithgow  on  the 
11th  of  December,  to  devise  measures  for  promot- 
ing the  peace  of  the  Church ;  and  so  little  regard 
was  paid  to  their  privileges,  that  the  individuals 
were  named  whom  they  were  to  appoint  as  their 
representatives  at  that  meeting.  The  spirit  of 
the  ministers  was  not  yet  so  completely  subdued, 
that  the  designs  of  the  king  could  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  if  a  free  election  had  been  allowed. 
And,  in  fact,  some  of  tho  presbytcrios  refused  to 
give  any  commission  to  the  persons  pointed  out  by 
his  majesty;  but  these  individuals  nevertheless 
received  injunctions  from  the  court  to  attend, 
whether  their  presbyteries  authorised  them  or  not. 
When  this  convention^  thus  constituted  in  utter 
defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  the  presbyteriun 
polity,  met,  not  a  little  was  said  about  the  necessity 
of  checking  popery,  and  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  ministers;  but  after  these  topics,  which 
had  been  generally  employed  of  late  years  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  some  new  encroachment,  were 
sufficiently  discussed,  the  grand  business  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  in 
the  shape  of  an  overture  from  his  majesty,  in  which 

•^SpoUUwood,  p.  604;  M'Crie'i  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  ii. 

f  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  Hi.  p.  316. 

t  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  if.  p.  '247  ;  Row's  History 
of  the  Kirk.  vol.  iii.  p.  239. 

f  Rescinded  Acts  of  AMembly  in  Book  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,  p.  667;  How's  History,  p.  241. 


it  was  declared  to  be  his  "  advice  and  pleasure," 
that  until  the  time  when  papists  should  be  re- 
pressed,  and  all  disquietudes  removed  out  of  the 
Church,  constunt  moderators  should  be  appointed 
in  all  the  presbyteries.'    The  most  godly  indivi- 
duals, the  gravest,  and  the  meetest  for  government 
were  to  be  selected  for  this  office,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  bishop  within  the  bounds  of  a  presby- 
tery, he  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  presidency. 
These  propositions,  however,  were  distasteful  even 
to  this  meeting,  although  it  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  ministers  named  by  the  king  himself.  It 
was  readily  perceived  that  continued  moderator- 
ship  was  merely  designed  as  a  means  of  transfer- 
ing  the  government  of  the  Church  to  the  bishops. 
They  had  already  been  recognised  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  if  they  were  now  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  presbyteries,  their  autho- 
rity would  rest  at  once  upon  a  civil  and  an  eccle- 
siastical basis.    Constant  moderators,  it  was  said, 
were  the  little  thieves  entering  by  the  narrow 
windows,  to  open  the  doors  to  the  great  thieves. f 
With  the  view  of  obviating  these  objections,  sun- 
dry caveats  were  suggested,  such  as  that  the 
moderators  should  be  responsible  to  synods,  and 
removable  by  thorn  after  trial;  and  the  meeting 
was  likewise  solemnly  assured,  that  neither  had 
his  majesty  any  intention  to  subvert  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  nor  had  fhe  bishops  any  desire  to 
tyrannise  over  their  brethren.    Hopes,  too,  were 
held  out  that  his  majesty's  clemency  would  be 
extended  to  the  ministers  who  were  at  present 
under  restraint.    In  consequence  of  these  various 
influences  it  was  in  the  end  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  tho  moderators  of  presbyteries  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  desire,  obtain  a  per- 
manent tenure  of  office.    It  was  presbyteries  only 
that  were  at  first  mentioned  by  the  king,  and  it 
was  to  them  only  the  decision  of  the  meeting  at 
Linlithgow  extended  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fuund 
when  the  act  was  published,  that  it  placed  synods 
and  presbyteries  upon  the  same  footing,  and  as- 
signed constant  moderators  to  both  classes  of  courts.  J 
At  first,  too,  the  convention  at  Linlithgow  was  not 
designated  a  General  Assembly,  but  afterwards, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  proposition  of  the  king 
was  agreed  to,  it  received  this  title ;  and  the  chungo 
effected  was  thus  represented  as  the  act  of  tho 
whole  Church,  while  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
an  Assembly  freely  chosen  by  the  different  pres- 
byteries would  have  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. § 

The  justice  of  this  affirmation  is  obvious  from  the 


resistance  which  was  made,  both 


Opposition 


by  6ynods  and  presbyteries,  to  the     Riven  to  the 
new  mode  of  supplying  them  with  constant  wode- 
moderators.    And,  in  fact,  James 
himself  was  perfectly  sensible  that  the  Church 
would  never  havo  freely  consented  to  bucIi  a 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  v.  p.  607 ;  Spotliswood.  pp.  500,  501 ; 
Unmet*  s  HiHorv  of  hi"  (Wn  Tini-i,  vol.  i.  p.  b. 

t  Course  of  Conformity,  p.  o0. 

*  CainVrwood,  vol.  vi.W  624,  673. 
Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  180. 
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measure ;  for  when  informed  of  the  decision  adopted 
at  Linlithgow,  although  he  was  highly  gratified, 
jet  he  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
given  by  the  assembly  that  the  act  would  be  uni- 
versally received,  he  knew  the  ministers  too  well  to 
expect  any  such  thing.  Their  conscientious  zeal 
to  maintain  parity,  and  their  desire  to  keep  all 
things  "  in  a  state  of  volubility,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
were  such  that  they  would  never  agree  to  a  settled 
government.  Resides,  he  knew  that  several  of 
those  who  were  nominated  to  the  place  of  mode- 
rator would  refuse  to  accept  the  office,  lest  they 
should  bo  thought  to  affect  superiority  over  their 
brethren.  Therefore  he  desired  the  council  to  look 
to  that  business,  and  to  direct  charges  as  well  to 
those  who  were  nominated,  to  accept  the  moderator- 
ships,  as  to  the  ministers  of  every  presbytery  to  re- 
ceive those  appointed  to  them.*  Accordingly  the 
most  strenuous  resistance  was  given,  both  by  the 
presbyteries  and  the  synods,  to  the  reception  of 
the  perpetual  moderators  named  by  the  court. 
Many  scenes  of  violence  occurred.  Ministers  were 
put  to  the  horn  and  imprisoned.  Of  all  the 
synods,  that  of  Angus  was  the  only  one  which 
agreed  to  accept  a  perpetual  moderator.  Of  the 
presbyteries,  a  number,  after  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  imposition,  at  length  yielded.  The  bishops 
sedulously  availed  themselves  of  the  means  which 
they  possessed  for  influencing  the  minds  of  indi- 
vidual ministers.!  To  them  the  modification  of 
stipends  was  now  committed,  and  thus  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  favour  the  submissive,  and  to 
distress  those  who  resisted  their  will.  Visitations 
of  presbyteries  too  were  undertaken,  and  efforts 
were  made,  by  means  of  private  intercourse  with 
the  ministers,  to  lull  their  suspicions  asleep,  and 
to  secure  their  acquiescence  in  the  king's  views; 
and  through  these  various  appliances  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  disarming  opposition. 

At  length  it  was  arranged  that  a  conference 
Conference  at  should  be  held  at  Falkland  on  the 
Falkland.  I5th  of  July,  1603,  preparatory  to 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  it  was 
hoped  his  majesty  might  now  permit  to  proceed  to 
business  without  proroguing  it,  as  had  so  fre- 
quently been  done  of  late  years.  The  ministers,  who 
first  met  by  themselves,  prepared  certain  articles 
with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  dis- 
cipline, which  they  presented  to  the  bishops  and 
commissioners  ;  but  they,  although  professing  to 
be  quite  satisfied  with  them,  yet  assured  the 
ministers  that,  unless  they  were  considerably  mo- 
dified, there  was  every  likelihood  that  his  majesty 
would  bo  displeased,  and  prorogue  the  General 
Assembly.^  The  necessity  of  concord,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  the  prevalence  of  popery 
threatened  the  country,  were  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tions which  were  ngitated  among  the  ministers 

•  SpMtxwood,  p.  50;?;  Ce-A's  History,  vol.  u.  pp.  201. 
202. 

f  Chl.Jrnron.),  vol.  >i.  ltp.  G 14 — 70a. 
;  Ibid.,  p.  733. 


relating  to  matters  of  government,  should  remain 
untouched  and  unhandled  on  either  side  till  the 
next  General  Assembly,  and  no  occasion  be  given,  by 
private  or  public  speeches,  of  any  further  detrac- 
tion of  mind ;  but  that,  as  brethren  and  minister! 
of  Christ,  they  should  use  their  common  endeavour*, 
especially  in  the  pulpit,  against  papists,  both  as 
to  their  superstition  in  religion  and  their  per- 
nicious practices.  It  was  also  considered  proper 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  meet  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  that  his  majesty  should  be 
most  humbly  entreated  to  sanction  the  meeting. 
And  it  was  even  agreed  that  nothing  at  present 
controverted,  or  causing  strife  in  the  Church, 
should  be  discussed  in  said  assembly;  but  that 
such  matters  should  be  handled  in  a  private 
conference  by  suitable  persons  nominated  "  to  pre 
pare  a  way  "  for  composing  these  differences.  The 
assembly  itself  should  appoint  a  meeting  of  some 
brethren  at  such  time,  place,  and  manner  as  they 
judged  fit.* 

As  the  conference  at  Falkland  had  thus  pledged 
themselves  not  to  introduce  matters  General  Amen- 
of  policy  at  tho  General  Assembly,  My  at  Linliih- 
it  was  now  considered  safe  that  a  gow' 
meeting  of  the  supreme  court  should  take  place, 
and  accordingly  it  was  held  at  Linlithgow  ou  tbe 
2Gth  of  July.  Above  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
attended  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  direction, 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  voting,  which,  after  t 
feeble  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional order,  was  conceded  to  them.f  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  in  calling  the  roll 
tho  names  of  bishops  were  separated  from  those  of 
ministers,  and  mentioned  first,  and  thus  their  pre- 
cedence, though  not  formally  allowed,  was  tacitly 
sanctioned.  Much  time  was  occupied  with  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  causes  of  the  increase  of 
popery,  and  the  best  means  of  arresting  its  propter 
It  was  found  that  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  notwith- 
standing all  his  promises,  continued  the  same 
practices  which  had  formerly  occasioned  so  much  dis- 
turbance, and  therefore  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
once  more  bo  excommunicated.^  These  proceedu^'s 
occupied  so  much  time,  that  hardly  any  was  left  for 
the  transaction  of  other  business.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  the  differences  with  regard  to  th' 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church  should  not 
be  considered  at  present ;  that  the  brethren  should 
all  pledge  themselves  to  cultivate  Christian  affection 
towards  one  another,  and  to  cast  away  all  grudges 
and  rancour ;  and  that  certain  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  meet  privately,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  upon  disputed  points,  and  preparing  » 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A  commission  was  likewise 
given  to  a  large  number  of  brethren,  among  whom 
all  the  bishops  were  included,  to  hold  corre- 
spondence with  his  majesty  in  regard  to  the  sup- 

•  Caldrrwood,  vol.  vi.  p.         Row's  Uisturv,  p.  24<. 

t  Ci.l.Vr.vood,  vol.  vi.  p.  751;  Cook's  History,  vol.  u. 
p.  209. 
;     ;  SpoUiswowl,  p.  505. 
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pression  of  popery,  and  to  provide  with  ministers 
euch  churches  as  either  were  or  might  become 
vucant  before  next  assembly.*  Any  eleven  of 
them  were  empowered  to  act,  and  thus  they  were 
virtually  entrusted  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Church,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  presbyterian 
system.f 

In  this  assembly  the  bishops  laid  the  foundation 
Influence  of    of  their  ecclesiastical  power.   It  is 

this  assembly,  true  no  act  was  passed  recognising 
their  superiority  to  other  ministers,  but  they  were, 
in  fact,  allowed  to  assume  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  whilst  all  questions  of  church  policy  were 
carefully  pushed  aside,  and  committed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  a  private  committee.  J  The  names  and 
official  designations  of  the  bishops  were  engrossed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  assembly,  and  they  were 
constituted,  along  with  some  other  individuals,  a 
committee  for  the  general  superintendence  of  ec- 
clesiastical interests:  nor  was  it  an  unimportant 
circumstance  that  a  precedent  was  established 
for  always  naming  them  before  other  ministers, 
whether  in  calling  the  roll  or  in  arranging  com- 
mittees. Their  apparent  zeal,  too,  for  peace  and 
brotherly  love  5  was  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  many,  who  did  not  reflect  that  tho 
peace  which  they  were  so  loud  in  extolling,  was 
just  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Church  to  the 
encroachments  which  they  themselves,  as  the  in- 
struments of  the  king's  arbitrary  authority,  were 
continually  making  upon  her  constitution.  It  is 
easy  for  those  to  cry  "  Peace,  peace!"  who  want  to 
continue  their  aggressions  without  being  troubled 
with  opposition. 

Another  conference  was  held  at  Falkland  on  the 

Another  con-  4t^  ot  May,  1609,  between  tho 
tcrencc  at  bishops  and  the  ministers  ap- 
Falkland.  pointed  at  the  lato  assembly,  to 
consider  questions  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
Church.  ||  It  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  bishops 
that  the  plan  of  appointing  constant  moderators  to 
presbyteries  and  synods  should  be  everywhere 
adopted  and  acted  upon  without  any  further  oppo- 
sition, and  also  that  the  cautions  employed  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  episcopal  office  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  altogether  unnecessary.  But  the 
ministers  could  not  be  brought,  by  all  the  arts  and 
persuasions  which  were  employed,  to  acquiesce  in 
these  proposals,  and  therefore  the  final  settlement 
of  them  was  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  the  aspect 
of  affairs  might  be  moro  propitious  at  some  other 
time.  Similar  success  attended  another  meeting 
held  at  Stirling  in  August.^  But  if  checked  for 
a  moment  in  one  direction,  the  bishops  received 
ample  compensation  in  another-;  for  the  parliament 

*  Rescinded  Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  583. 

t  Culderwood,  vol.  vi.  pp.  760,  773;  Mclrit's  declining 
Age  of  the  Kirlc,  pp.  734,  (60;  Scott's  Apologeticul  Narra- 
tion, p.  202. 

I  Cook's  History,  vol.  H.  j>.  211.  pp.  675,  584,  685. 
i  Boole  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p. 

II  Melvil's  declining  Age  of  the  Kirk,  p.  770;  Calder- 
wood.  vol.  vii.  p.  27. 

IT  Neat's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ;  Cook's 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 


which  met  in  June  agreed  to  restore  to  them 
the  civil  jurisdiction  which  they  had  possessed  in 
popish  times.*    And  shortly  afterwards  the  king 
himself,  without  consulting  parliament,  extended 
their  power  still  further  by  trans-  High  courts  of 
planting  to  Scotland  the  abomin-  commission 
able  courts  of  high  commission,  wtablisbed. 
which  had  been  productive  of  so  much  misery  in 
England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth. 
The  two  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow 
were  authorised,  by  an  act  of  council  under  tho 
great  seal,  to  hold  such  courts  in  their  respective 
provinces,  and  thus  they  were  invested  with  higher 
powers  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  episcopal 
order  in  popish  times.    Several  bishops  and  lay- 
men were  associated  with  the  archbishops,  and 
any  five  of  them  were  empowered  to  act,  provided 
an  archbishop  were  among  them.f    Their  own 
discretion  was  their  sole  law.    Whatever  persons 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  scandalous  in  lifo  or 
religion,  they  were  empowered  to  summon  before 
them,  and,  after  a  trial  not  protected  by  the  usual 
safeguards  of  law,  they  might  order  them  to  be 
excommunicated,  or  oppress  them  by  fines  and 
imprisonment    They  were  particularly  instructed, 
too,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  ministers  and 
public  instructors,  whether  in  schools  or  colleges, 
and  to  bring  them  to  punishment  for  any  imper- 
tinent words  which  they  might  utter  in  public.  J 
Nothing  more  odious  or  oppressive,  or  more  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  a  free  country  could  be  imagined. 
Yet  this  change,  which  equally  affected  men  in 
their  civil  and  religious  relations,  was  introduced 
by  a  monarch  who  was  continually  declaring  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  alter  the  existing  order  of 
things.    Of  how  little  value  the  king's  word  must 
by  this  time  have  become  in  Scotland  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving.    If  one  wilful  lie  destroys 
all  confidence  in  a  man,  the  repeated  falsehoods  and 
habitual  deceptions  of  James  must  have  produced 
in  every  honourable  mind  a  feeling  of  loathing  at 
the  very  mention  of  his  name.  §  • 

Large  strides  had  now  been  made  by  the  king 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  Minting  *>f  the 
presbyterian  polity,  and  the  erec-  General  As- 
tion  of  the  episcopal  system  upon  «mbly. 
its  ruins ;  and  he  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  he 
might  be  able,  by  means  of  the  undue  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  church-courts,  to 
bring  the  long-contemplated  change  to  a  state  of 
completion.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a 
General  Assembly  should  be  summoned,  so  that  the 
Church  herself  might  appear  to  effect  the  alterations 
with  her  own  hand.  A  free  General  Assembly, 
however,  could  not  have  served  the  purpose,  and 
therefore  his  majesty  repeated  the  experiment 
which,  successful  as  it  had  been  formerly,  recent 
changes  now  rendered  more  certain  than  ever  to 
succeed,  of  prescribing  to  the  presbyteries  the 

•  Spotliswood,  p.  512. 

t  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  U.  p.  703. 

♦  SpottUwood,  pp.  .514,  615;  CtiMerwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  57; 
8cott's  Apologetic*!  Narration,  j>.  218. 

}  Aikman's  Uudiutian,  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 
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individuals  whom  they  should  appoint  to  represent 
them.*  In  his  missive  to  the  presbyteries,  he  re- 
quires them  to  make  choice  of  the  most  wise,  dis- 
creet, and  peaceably-disposed  ministers  among 
them  ;  and  as  they  might  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  who  these  were,  he  mentions  that  he  had 
furnished  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  with  a 
special  note  of  the  names  of  those  whom  he  desired 
to  attend,  and  expressed  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that 
they  would  conform  themselves  to  his  views,  and 
choose  the  persons  whom  he  took  to  be  fittest  for 
giving  advice.  Nor  was  this  all ; — money  was 
distributed  where  it  was  supposed  likely  to  be  most 
effective;  and  thus  was  the  attempt  made  to  rob 
not  only  the  Church  of  her  privileges,  but  also  the 
ministers  of  their  character.!  So  notorious  was 
this  distribution  of  money  that  even  Spottiswood 
acknowledges  it,  and  owns  that  it  was  stigma- 
tized by  the  zealous  presbyterians  as  bribery, 
though  he  himself  represents  it  as  the  payment  of 
just  debts.  And  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  consisted  of 
what  had  been  promised  to  constant  moderators 
four  years  before ;  but  much  of  it,  also,  was  the 
price  of  subserviency  to  the  king's  will.  On  this 
ground  it  is,  and  not  on  account  of  the  superior 
sanctity  of  its  members,  that  this  assembly  lias 
sometimes  been  designated  the  "  Angelical  Assem- 
bly "  X — angels  being  the  coins  that  were  distri- 
buted, to  persuade  where  argument  might  have 
fuiled.  With  the  view,  too,  of  influencing  the 
ministers  present,  an  appeal  was  made  to  their 
hopes  and  fears;  for  the  king's  letter,  which  pro- 
fessed much  zeal  for  religion,  and  claimed  credit 
for  condescending  to  call  this  assembly,  concluded  I 
with  stating  that  he  intended,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  reports  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  "  to  take  special  notice  of 
every  one's  affection  and  forwardness  in  this  service, 
and  thereupon  to  acknowledge  and  remember  them 
hereafter,  as  any  fit  occasion  for  their  good  shall 
occur."  § 

It  is  plain  that  a  meeting  so  convened,  and  sub- 
jected to  influences  of  such  a  character,  could  not 
be  considered  as  at  all  expressing  tho  mind  of  tho 
people  of  Scotland.  It  did  not  even  express  the 
opinions  of  its  own  members— they  merely  gave  a 
reluctant  assent  to  tho  propositions  which  were 
brought  under  their  notice.  And  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  king,  when  he  used  such  influences  to 
mould  the  meeting  to  his  views,  and  that  too 
when  so  many  of  the  leading  ministers  were  either 
imprisoned  or  banished,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
courts  of  high  commission  were  suspended  over 
the  rest,  knew  perfectly  that  he  was  running  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  convictions  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation. 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  93—95 ;  Row's  History,  p.  282. 

t  Counio  of  Scotch  Conformity,  p.  53;  Spottiswood, 
p.  513;  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  8 ; 
Cook's  History,  vol.  u.  p.  229 ;  Scott's  Apologetical  Nar- 
ration, p.  224. 

I  H»thcrington's  History,  p.  72 ;  Select  Biographies  of 
the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.'p.  80. 
{  Clderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  fe. 


Tho  measures  adopted  by  this  assembly  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  Measures 
from  its  constitution,  and  the  cir-  adopted  by  the 
cumstances  in  which  it  met.  They 
were  discussed  in  private  conference,  and  then 
proposed  in  open  court  for  adoption,  not  one  after 
another,  but  all  in  a  body;  and  the  whole  meeting, 
with  the  exception  of  five  individuals,  voted  for 
them.  The  assembly  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1605 
was  declared  unlawful.  The  power  of  calling 
general  assemblies  was  declared  to  be  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  Bishops  were  constituted 
moderators  of  synods.  No  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication was  to  be  pronounced  against  any  person 
without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  was  to  be  answerable 
to  his  majesty  for  the  formality  of  the  proceed- 
ings. All  presentations  for  the  future  were  to  be 
directed  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who,  after 
satisfying  himself  by  means  of  testimonials  and 
examination  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  presentee,  was  to  take  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  then  com- 
plete the  whole  act  of  ordination.  In  cases  of 
deposition,  the  bishop  was  to  associate  with  him- 
self the  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  after 
trying  the  cause,  and  finding  just  ground,  he  was 
to  pronounce  sentence.  Every  minister,  at  his 
admission,  was  to  swear  obedience  to  his  majesty 
as  the  only  lawful  supreme  governor  of  the  realm, 
as  well  in  things  temporal  as  in  the  conservation 
and  purgation  of  religion,  and  to  do  homage  for  the 
emoluments  of  his  benefice  as  hold  in  tenure  from 
I  his  maiestv  and  crown  roval  of  the  realm.  The 
visitation  of  dioceses  was  to  be  the  work  of  the 
bishops,  or  of  individuals  appointed  by  them;  and 
all  ministers  absenting  themselves  without  just 
cause  from  their  visitation  or  diocesan  assembly, 
were  to  be  suspended,  and  failing  amendment, 
ultimately  deprived.  The  weekly  exercise  of  doc- 
trine was  to  be  continued  by  the  ministers  at  their 
meeting,  the  bishop  acting  as  moderator,  or  some 
one  appointed  by  him.  Bishops  were  to  be  subject 
in  regard  to  life,  conversation,  office,  and  benefice, 
to  the  censure  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  being 
found  culpable,  they  might,  with  his  majesty's 
advice  and  consent,  be  deprived.  No  bishop  was 
to  be  elected  under  forty  years  of  age,  nor  of  less 
than  ten  years  active  service  in  the  ministry.  No 
minister,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  public  exercise, 
was  to  impugn  or  disobey  the  acts  of  the  present 
assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation ;  and 
particularly  the  question  of  equality  or  inequality 
in  the  ministry  was  not  to  be  discussed  in  the 
pulpit  under  the  same  penalty.* 

These  decisions,  it  is  obvious,  overthrew  almost 
entirely  the  presbyterian  scheme  of  polity.  In- 
deed, the  very  word  presbytery  had  become  odious 
to  the  king,  and  the  use  of  it  was  discouraged 
among  the  ministers,  who  were  instructed  to  em- 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  99—102;  Cook's  History, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  232—236 ;  Scotfs  Apologetical  Narration,  pp. 
22*— 227. 
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ploy  Mich  phrases  as,  the  ministers  of  the  bounds, 
or  the  brethren  of  the  exercise;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  now  no  presbytery  possessed  of  an  independent 
power  of  judgment,  and  free  to  act  according  to  its 
own  riews.  The  ministers  of  the  bounds  were 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  bishops.* 

The  work  of  transforming  the  Presbyterian 
Scottish  biahopg  Church  into  an  episcopal  hier- 
ordained  in     archy,  which  had  so  long  engrossed 
London.       ^  thou?hUf  ftnd  in  the 

prosecution  of  which  he  had  acted  with  so  much 
duplicity  and  falsehood,  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Another  step  was  soon  taken,  in  regard 
to  which  it  was  not  considered  requisite  to  con- 
sult the  General  Assembly  at  all,  nor  any  presby- 
terian  court,  although  it  was  a  measure  which 
most  vitally  affected  the  character  of  the  Church, 
and  ought  on  no  account  to  havo  been  even  thought 
of  without  her  express  sanction.  The  mysterious 
virtues  of  episcopal  ordination  were  not  yet  pos- 
sessed by  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  none  of  the 
ministers  therefore  were  conceived  by  James  to  be 
rightly  ordained  at  all— their  consecration  to  office 
having  been  merely  the  work  of  presbyters.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  radical  defect,  which  was 
regarded  by  some  as  placing  the  Christians  of 
Scotland  in  the  anomalous  position  of  having  a 
religion  without  a  Church,  his  majesty  summoned 
Spottiswood,  and  two  of  his  episcopal  associates, 
to  London, f  that  they  might  receive  the  hallow- 
ing touch  of  the  English  bishops,  and  then  carry 
home  with  them  the  ethereal  virtue  thus  ob- 
tained, to  diffuse  its  influence  among  the  ministers 
of  Scotland.  An  objection  was  started  to  this 
course  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  on  the  ground  that 
some  colour  might  thus  be  afforded  for  the  old 
claim  of  superiority  on  tho  part  of  the  English 
Church  over  that  of  Scotland ;  but  tho  king  de- 
clared that  he  had  sufficiently  guarded  against 
the  danger,  by  excluding  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  from  all  share  in  the  ceremonial, 
and  confiding  it  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Bath.  Another  difficulty  now  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  tho  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  conceived 
that  as  the  Scottish  bishops  had  never  received 
episcopal  ordination ,  to  the  ministry,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  ordain  them  twice,  first  as  presbyters, 
and  secondly  as  bishops  ;  but  his  Grace  of  Canter- 
bury removed  this  obstacle  by  declaring  that  where 
there  were  no  bishops,  ordination  by  presbyters 
ought  to  be  recognised  as  valid.  Heylin  says 
his  argument  was,  that  the  higher  rank  of  bishop 
included  the  lower  one  of  presbyter,  and  that  con- 
sequently ordination  to  the  episcopal  office  was  all 
that  was  needed  in  the  present  case.  {  And  ac- 
cordingly the  three  Scottish  bishops  were  ordained 
with  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and  thus  elevated 
to  a  position  of  spiritual  authority,  which  it  was 

•  Caldenrood,  vol.  vii.  p.  103 ;  Row'*  Hiatory,  p.  iTO. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  150  :  Scott'i  Apologetiral  Nar- 
ration, p. '234  ;  Aikman't  liuchanao,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

♦  Spottiswood,  p.  514;  Hi'vliti's  History  of  the  l're«- 
hvuriana,  p.  387  ;  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  252. 
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conceived  nothing  in  Scotland  could  give  them. 
This  was  a  far  wider  departure  from  the  principles 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  than  even  the  violent 
changes  which  had  already  been  effected.  It  set 
aside,  or  at  least  depreciated,  the  validity  of  the 
orders  of  every  minister  in  Scotland  from  the  days 
of  Knox.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  there  had  never 
been  any  right  administration  of  Christian  ordi- 
nances in  any  part  of  the  country.  For  the  first 
time  a  proper  Church  was  now  to  be  planted 
in  the  land ;  and  the  ministers,  hitherto  mere 
preachers  without  adequate  warrant  or  authority, 
were  to  be  changed  into  channels  for  the  commu- 
nication of  grace.  And  what  was  worst  of  all, 
and  most  insulting  to  the  Christians  of  Scotland, 
the  whole  of  the  steps  with  regard  to  this  grave 
question  were  taken,  without  its  being  considered 
in  the  slightest  degree  necessary  to  consult  tho 
persons  whom  it  most  intimately  concerned.  The 
bishops  were  inoculated  in  London,  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  king,  with  what  was  considered 
in  Scotland  as  the  virus  of  superstition,  and  then 
they  were  sent  homo  to  spread  the  plague  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  native  land.  A  more 
short-sighted  policy  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
direct  tendency  of  it  was  to  fill  the  country  with 
abhorrence  of  those  very  binhops  whom  the  king 
wished  to  recommend  and  uphold.* 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  changes  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  ot  Glasgow  p„r|ilimi.ntarv 
were  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  ratification  <  t 
This  delay  did  not  arise  from  any  the  change* 
difficulty  or  obstacle  which  im-  made  ut,  Glas- 
peded  the  progress  of  the  king's 
designs,  but  the  parliament  which  met  in  October, 
1612,  was  tho  first  which  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  summon.  On  this  occasion,  the  conclusions 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  were  brought  before  the  legislature, 
that  they  might  receive  the  civil  sanction  also; 
and  they  were  all  ratified  without  hesitation,  and 
thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Before 
being  submitted  to  parliament,  however,  they  were 
altered  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  and  made  in  all 
respects  more  agreeable  to  the  bin  hops.  The  act 
passed  at  Glasgow  placed  the  bishops  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  prescribed  tho 
age  of  forty  as  the  earliest  at  which  episcopal 
functions  could  be  undertaken,  enjoined  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  weekly  exercise  of  doctrine,  and 
entrusted  to  the  ministers  the  task  of  certifying  to 
the  bishops  the  qualifications  of  those  applying  for 
ordination  ;f  but  these  provisions  were  all  omitted 
from  the  assembly's  oct  as  presented  to  parliament 
for  ratification.  On  the  othor  band,  various  points 
were  introduced  into  the  measure  on  its  way  from 
the  assembly  to  the  legislature,  of  which  the  Church 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  approve.  The  par- 
liament empowered  the  bishops  to  depute  othern 
to  moderate  for  them  in  synods,  authorised  them  to 
dispose  on  lease  of  portioiis  of  their  benefices  with- 

♦  Cook'*  Historv,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
f  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  172. 
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out  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  simony,  and 
allowed  appeal  to  be  made  from  any  bishop  who 
refused  to  admit  a  qualified  person  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  ultimately  to  the  lords  of  session ; 
but  none  of  these  points  were  embraced  in  the  act 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  assembly  at  Glasgow. 
And  besides  such  omissions  and  insertions,  not  a 
few  features  of  the  General  Assembly's  decision 
were  changed,  as,  for  example,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  be  taken  by  a  minister  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination.    Instead  of  the  words  "conservation 
and  purgation  of  religion,"  employed  by  the  as- 
sembly to  describo  the  king's  duty  with  regard 
to  the  Church,  the  phrase  "matters  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical"  is  used,  which  was  conceived 
to  have  a  wider  amplitude  of  meaning;  and,  con- 
joined with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  thero  stands 
in  the  act  of  parliament  the  new  matter  of  an 
oath  of  submission  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  his  successors.*   Now  in  all  this  there  was 
manifest  bad  faith.   The  thing  pretended  was,  that 
parliament  was  merely  giving  a  civil  sanction  to 
what  the  Church  had  already  agreed  to ;  but  instead 
of  this,  the  legislature  affixed  the  stamp  of  its 
authority  to  very  different  regulations,  as  if  these 
had  received  the  approbation  of  the  Church.  And 
besides  thus  positively  sanctioning  tho  authority 
and  power  of  the  bishops  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  parliament  completed  the  work  of  demolishing 
the  presbyterian  system  by  repealing  the  famous 
act  of  1592,  which  had  always  been  regarded  as 
the  great  charter  of  the  Church,  erected  in  Scotland 
with  so  much  toil  and  difficulty. f 
Thus  at  length  was  the  presbyterian  system 
Remarks  on    abolished,  and  prelacy  established 
this  consum-    in  its  room.    And  no  man,  be  his 
matioo.       \iews  of  church  government  what 
they  may,  can  deny  that  the  change  was  effected 
in  utter  contempt  of  the  wishes  and  convictions  of 
the  nation,  and  by  means  of  the  most  disgusting 
duplicity,  and  the  most  oppressive  tyranny.  The 
king  continued  for  years  to  repeat  without  a  blush 
the  declaration  that  he  had  no  design  to  moke  any 
change  on  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  country ; 
and  yet  change  succeeded  change  with  all  the 
rapidity  which  was  practicable.     That  obstacles 
might  be  removed  out  of  the  way,  large  numbers 
of  the  most  influential  and  able  ministers  were 
imprisoned,  or  banished,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in 
church  courts — really  on  account  of  their  devoted 
attachment  to  presbyterian  principles,  but  pro- 
fessedly on  account  of  proceedings  which  it  was 
ridiculous  to  call  crimes.    And  when  General  As- 
semblies were  summoned  to  sanction  some  con- 
templated innovation,  only  those  ministers  were 
allowed  to  attend  whom  the  king  chose  to  name. 
Falsehood,  fraud,  and  tyranny,  were  the  foundation 
upon  which  episcopacy  was  reared  in  Scotland; 
and  when  the  facts  connected  with  its  establish- 
ment are  kept  in  view,  it  cannot  appear  surprising 

•  Caldenvood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  lOt,  169,  173. 
t  SpoUiswoml,  p.  518;  Cook'*  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  248; 
ttekct  Biographies  of  Wodrow  Society,  p.  82. 


that  it  should  have  become  to  Scotch  minds  the 
object  of  an  abhorrence  and  detestation,  which 
remain  to  this  day  deep-seated  ia  the  nation's 
heart,  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  having  failed  to 
remove  these  feelings.    The  ministers  have  some- 
times been  blamed  for  acting  so  as  to  disgust  the 
king  at  an  early  period  with  their  pretensions,  and 
thus  themselves  exciting  the  desire  in  his  boson 
for  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.   Bo  it  so.  Their 
faults  will  never  justify  the  wilful  falsehoods,  and 
acta  of  oppression,  by  which  James  sought  to 
accomplish  his  designs.     Yea,  the  ministers  hsd 
faults.    Their  leading  error  was  that  they  did 
not  exactly  perceive  where  the  line  separating 
civil  from  sacred  things  should  be  drawn.  But 
were  they  alone  in  this  ?   Did  not  the  same  error 
exist  in  James  himself  in  a  far  more  aggravated 
form  P   What  sacred  thing  did  he  consider  beyond 
his  control  ?    And  were  the  bishops  blameless  ? 
Their  courts  of  high  commission  mingled  the  civil 
with  the  sacred  in  a  way  which  the  poor  presby- 
terian ministers  had  never  dreamed  of.   The  real 
fault  of  the  ministers,  whom  James  so  relentlessly 
persecuted,  was  that  they  would  not  lend  them- 
selves as  the  tools  of  his  tyranny.*   They  were 
men  devotedly  attached  to  the  civil  liberties  of 
their  country.   Not  tho  will  of  the  monarch,  but 
law  was  with  them  the  supreme  rule.    But  the 
avowed  doctrine  of  James  was  that  laws  were  not 
for  kings,  but  only  for  subjects.     This  was  all 
along  the  radical  difference  between  the  king  and 
the  presbyterian  ministers.   Even  in  the  case  of 
Huntley,  where  modern  sympathies  are  most  apt 
to  bo  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  king,  they  stood 
upon  the  undoubted  law  of  the  cane,  and  James's 
view  was  an  illegal  plan  of  his  own,  which  though 
it  pleases  us  from  its  resemblance  to  toleration, 
was  yet  essentially  different  in  principle.  The 
ministers  were  men  whose  whole  souls  were  en 
grossed  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.+     There  was  a  rare  abnegation  in  all 
their  procedure  of  selfish  ends.    They  were  not 
courtly  ;  they  were  plain-spoken.    In  their  view, 
sin  wore  the  aspect  of  Bin,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted; and  tho  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
chose  dungeons,  and  poverty,  and  exile,  rather 
than  the  high  preferment  which  was  offered  to 
them,  on  condition  of  acceding  to  the  king's  views, 
shows  that  they  were  men  of  most  exalted  soul 
and  unimpeachable  integrity.    Andrew  Melvilhed 
only  to  say  the  word,  and  he  would  have  been 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  or  primate  of  all  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  rather  chose  to  lie  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  oppressed  by  the  infirmities  of 
age,  and  the  diseases  incident  to  close  confinement 
James  must  have  been  "meanest  of  mankind"  not 
to  admire  the  grandeur  of  such  conduct,  and  one  of 
the  blindest  not  to  perceive  that  the  man  by  whom 
it  was  displayed  was  a  true  friend  of  his  country, 
and  fitted  to  shed  lustre  even  upon  the  throne  of 
his  sovereign. 

•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 
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In  the  decisions  adopted  at  the  assembly  in  Glas- 
Feelin^s  of     gow,  it  had  been  implied  that  the 
the  nation.      supreme  council  of  the  Church 
should  meet  annually ;  hut  as  the  sole  power  of 
calling  such  meetings  was  rested  in  the  king  as 
part  of  his  royal  prerogative,  this  was  obviously  a 
provision  of  no  practical  value;  and,  in  fact,  all 
reference  to  it  was  omitted  from  the  enactment,  as 
ratified  by  parliament  in  1612.*   The  king  was 
left  to  call  meetings  just  as  seldom  or  as  frequently 
as  he  pleased ;  nor  was  it  of  the  least  importance 
whether  he  called  them  or  not,  for  no  free  discussion 
was  ever  allowed  to  take  place  at  them,  nor  Ave  re 
the  presbyteries  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
representatives.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  the  Church 
must  rather  have  deprecated  such  General  Assem- 
blies as  had  been  held  in  recent  years;  and  the 
announcement  that  one  was  in  contemplation,  which 
formerly  would  have  been  hailed  with  universal 
delight,  must  now  have  been  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  the  Bignal  for  some  new  encroachment 
The  king,  however,  was  satisfied  for  tho  present  with 
the  great  progress  which  he  had  made  in  carrying 
out  his  designs,  and  therefore  he  did  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  appoint  any  meeting  till  the  year  1616. t 
Prowdur*  of    During  tho  interval  the  bishops 
the  bishops,    consolidated  their  power,  and  ef- 
fected such  changes  by  their  own  authority  as 
they  conceived  they  might  venture  upon.  But 
they  made  no  progress  in  disarming  the  hostility 
which  was  cherished  against  their  order,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  care  much  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  nation,  if  they  only  succeeded  in  pleasing 
the  king.    Looking  to  the  court  as  the  only 
source  of  dignity  and  influence,  they  treated  their 
inferiors  with  haughty  disdain,  and  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  defend  the  worst  measures  of  the 
king,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 
They  were  observed,  too,  to  be  comparatively  inat- 
tentive to  religious  ordinances;  and  it  is  reported 
of  Spottiswood  that  his  journeys  to  court  were 
generally  commenced  on  the  Lord's-day,  during  the 
time  of  public  worship,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
religious  people.  { 

Episcopal  authority  was  now  firmly  established 
Enfrrred  ob-    >n  Scotland,  and  presbyteries  and 
servnnce  of     synods  were  entirely  under  their 
holidays.      control.  gtiu  thc  modes  of  worship 

followed  in  the  churches  were  nearly  the  same  as 
formerly,  and  the  change  therefore  which  had 
taken  place,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  continually 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  public  view.  The  king, 
however,  became  desirous  that  the  Scottish  Church 
should  be  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  the  bishops  felt  themselves  bound 
to  aid  him  in  effecting  this  transmutation.  Holi- 
days had  always  been  lightly  valued  by  the  Scot- 
tish Reformers,  it  being  considered  that  the  Lord's- 
day  was  thc  only  portion  of  timo  which  there  was 
any  warrant  for  regarding  as  sacred;  and  these 

•  Ca'derwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  Iffl. 

t  ibid.,  P.  220. 

I  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 


views  universally  prevailed  among  the  people. 
But  what  were  the  convictions  of  others  to  a  king 
who  conceived  that  his  own  will  was  entitled  to 
absolute  and  universal  submission  ?  His  mujeoty 
determined  to  trample  under  foot  the  feelings  and 
scruples  of  his  subjects.  Upon  the  4th  of  March, 
1614,  proclamation  was  made  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh commanding  the  ministers  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  observance  of  Easter;  and  all  were 
enjoined  to  communicate  on  that  day  at  their  own 
parish  churches.  The  same  proclamation,  too,  was 
repeated  the  following  year,  with  the  addition  that 
the  communion  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Easter  in 
all  time  coming.  These  mandates  created  extreme 
dissatisfaction  in  all  quarters,  both  because  they 
ran  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  and  also  because  the  innovation  was  intro- 
duced by  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  king,  with- 
out any  colour  of  law.* 

It  was  during  tho  summer  of  this  year  that  Spot- 
tiswood was  translated  to  St  An-  Th0  two  courta 
drew's,  and  inaugurated  as  arch-  of  high  com- 
bishop  of  that  see ;  and  shortly  miwioa  united, 
after  his  installation  the  two  courts  of  high  com- 
mission were  united  into  one,  and  placed  under  his 
authority  as  primate  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  conjointly  and  severally.  It 
had  been  found  that  the  two  courts  interfered  with 
each  other's  proceedings,  and  were  not  possessed 
of  sufficient  influence  and  authority.  The  one 
court  now  constituted  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  any  five  of  whom  were  empowered 
to  act,  provided  an  archbishop  were  present ;  and 
they  wore  authorised  to  fine  or  imprison  at  their 
discretion  for  whatever  seemed  to  them  faulty  in 
life  or  religion,  it  being  at  the  peril  of  captains  of 
castles,  or  keepers  of  jails,  to  disregard  a  warrant 
under  their  hand.f 

An  interval  of  six  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
any  General  Assembly  was  held.  A««-mMy  at 
The  ostensible  reason  for  the  one  Aberdeen, 
which  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  13th  of  August,  16l6,  was  the  great  in- 
crease of  popery,  particularly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  real  object  of 
tho  meeting  was,  that  some  additional  changes 
which  the  king  was  desirous  of  effecting  might 
receive  an  ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  reference 
to  popery  afforded  a  good  reason  for  fixing  upon 
Aberdeen  as  the  place  of  meeting;  and  Aberdeen 
was  tho  most  suitable  of  all  places  for  mustering 
those  ministers  who  were  likely  to  support  the 
schemes  of  his  majesty.  J  The  bishops  were  now 
the  supreme  rulers  in  the  Church,  presbyteries  and 
synods  possessing  no  real  or  independent  power ; 
but  there  were  still  many  features,  and  those,  too, 
more  patent  to  the  eye  than  the  constitution  of  the 
church  courts,  which  distinguished  the  Scottish  es- 
tablishment from  that  of  England.  James,  however, 
was  determined  that  all  such  distinctions  should  be 

•  Culderwond,  vol.  vii.  pp.  191,  19C. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  200,  201,  206,  210. 
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swept  away,*  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  requisite 
that  a  liturgy  should  be  introduced  into  Scotland, 
that  holidays  should  be  observed,  that  confirmation 
and  other  religious  rites  should  be  practised.  A 
small  trial  had  already  been  made  with  regard  to 
Easter,  but  the  impatience  of  his  majesty  was  not 
satisfied  with  isolated  triumphs.  He  wished  the 
whole  Church  at  once  to  adopt  a  variety  of  new 
regulations ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, if  its  members  were  properly  selected, 
seemed  the  most  expeditious  method  of  securing 
this  result. f 

When  the  assembly  met  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Measures  Andrew's  took  the  chair  without 
ndopted  election,  as  a  dignity  pertaining 
st  Aberdeen.  t0  hiB  high  office.  Four  days  were 
occupied  in  devising  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  popery ;  and,  at  length,  the  instructions  of  his 
majesty  with  regard  to  the  discipline  and  policy 
of  the  Church  were  brought  under  consideration. 
Nothing  like  freedom  of  debate  was  allowed.  J  The 
moderator  asked  the  opinions  of  such  persons  as  he 
chose,  and  others  were  prevented  from  delivering 
their  sentiments.  "  How  can  we  cither  vote  or 
speak  here  freely,  having  the  king's  guard  standing 
behind  our  backs  ?"§  was  whispered  to  one  another 
by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings. A  new  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted, 
embodying  the  same  doctrinal  principles  as  the 
two  former  confessions,  but  omitting  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  prcsbytcrian  polity.  It  was 
ordained  that  a  liturgy  and  form  of  divine  service 
should  be  prepared,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
every  Sabbath-day,  that  the  common  people  might 
learn  it,  and  by  custom  serve  God  rightly.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  discipline,  it 
was  also  agreed  that  a  book  of  canons  should  be 
composed,  gathered  from  the  decisions  of  former 
assemblies,  and  where  these  were  defective,  from 
the  canons  of  councils  and  ecclesiastical  conventions 
of  former  ages.  This  important  and  delicate  task 
was  confided  to  a  committee,  who  were  to  present 
the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  General  Assembly ;  and  they  wero  authorised, 
if  they  were  satisfied  with  the  document,  to  trans- 
mit it  to  his  majesty  for  his  sanction.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  communion  at  Easter  was  made 
imperative,  and  regulations  wore  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  children  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  in  their  visitations,  with  the 
view  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  English  rite  of 
confirmation.  || 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  were 
His  majesty's    reported  to  his  majesty  by  the 
viewofttic     Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
proceeding*.     BjBhop  of  Ro88i  he  expreMcd  his 

satisfaction  with  everything  that  had  been  done, 
excepting  the  act  with  regard  to  children,  which 

•  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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he  characterised  as  a  "hotch-potch,"  that  was 
altogether  deficient  in  transparency."  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  down  to  Scotland  some  addi- 
tional regulations,  having  reference  to  holiday*, 
kneeling  at  the  communion,  private  dispensation 
of  the  two  sacraments,  and  the  confirmation  of 
children,  which  he  ordered  to  be  inserted  among 
the  canons  of  the  Church. f  A  representation,  how- 
ever, being  made  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrew's  of  the  difficulty  of  admitting  his  articles, 
as  they  had  never  at  any  period  been  proposed  to 
the  Church,  he  consented  to  their  withdrawment 
for  the  present ;  but  signified  his  purpose  of  taking 
measures  at  the  time  of  his  approaching  visit  to 
Scotland  to  satisfy  scrupulous  consciences,  and  to 
obtain  the  Church's  consent  to  his  proposals.  J 
Thus  the  bishops  were  solicitous  that  the  forms  at 
least  of  liberty  should  be  preserved ;  they  knew 
that  the  course  proposed  by  his  majesty  would 
excite  to  extreme  dissatisfaction ;  they  recog- 
nised the  principle  that  nothing  should  be  made 
a  law  of  the  Church,  to  which  her  own  consent 
had  not  at  some  period  or  other  been  accorded. 
But  what  was  tho  value  to  the  Church  of  the 
privilege  of  being  consulted,  when  the  presbyteries 
wero  not  allowed  freely  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives ;  when  the  members  of  assembly  were 
frowned  upon  if  they  ventured  to  utter  one  word 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  king  ;  and  when 
they  could  not  meet  unless  they  wero  summoned 
together  by  his  majesty  ?  The  king's  present  plan 
of  forcing  laws  upon  the  Church  without  asking 
her  consent,  and  the  bishops'  plan  of  obliging  her 
to  give  her  consent  by  threats  and  intimidation, 
by  the  invasion  of  her  meetings,  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  independent  men  from  them,  were  not  very 
materially  different.  They  resemble  two  robbers, 
of  whom  the  one  boldly  rifles  the  person  of  his 
victim  without  uttering  a  word,  while  tho  other, 
with  bludgeon  in  hand,  askB  him  to  be  so  good  as 
to  empty  his  own  pockets. 

During  his  majesty's  visit  to  Scotland,  in  the 
summer  of  1017,  a  meeting  of  par-  Proposal* 
liament  took  place.  Before  leaving  mado  by  hU 
England  he  had  written  to  tho  »■»««)'• 
council,  commanding  them,  because  he  knew  that 
evil-disposed  persons  would  spread  unfavourable 
rumours,  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  make  any  changes  in  the  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  even  after 
this  public  announcement,  he  wished  parliament 
to  enact  that  whatsoever  project  was  adopted  by 
his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  in  matters  of  external  polity,  should 
have  the  power  and  strength  of  an  ecclesiastical 
law:§  so  little  was  James  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering that  adherence  to  the  truth,  or  fidelity  to 
promises,  formed  any  part  of  tho  duty  of  a  king ! 

•  Spotti«worvrt  p.  528  ;  Cook's  Historr,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
t  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 
J  SpottUwood,  p.  629;  Crawford's  Lives  of  Officers  -  f 
Slatr.  p.  172. 

{  Spottiswood,  n.  Ml;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  2'!; 
Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
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This  proposal  excited  universal  alarm,  as  it  was 
considered  that  such  an  act  would  sweep  away  the 
last  fragment  of  the  liberties  of  tho  Church.  The 
very  bishops  themselves  were  averse  to  it ;  and 
through  their  persuasion  James  consented  that 
mention  should  be  made,  not  only  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  but  also  of  a  competent  number  of  the 
ministry.*  But  this  addition  afforded  nothing  like  an 
effective  safeguard,  for  it  remained  with  the  king  to 
determine  what  a  competent  number  of  the  ministry 
was,  and  also  to  select  the  individuals  whom  ho 
should  invito  to  his  counsels.  It  was  therefore 
determined  by  a  number  of  ministers,  who  were 
desirous  of  preventing  the  Church  from  being  re- 
duced to  abject  and  hopeless  bondage,  to  present  a 
protestation  to  his  majesty ;  and  they  persisted  in 
their  purpose,  although  tho  bishops  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  them  by  assuring  them  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  the  act,  to  introduce  anything 
without  their  consent. t  This  protestation,  which 
was  expressed  in  firm  yet  respectful  language,  and 
signed  by  more  than  fifty  ministers,  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  proposed  measure  from  being 
passed  iuto  a  law ;  for  the  king  himself  threw  aside 
the  bill,  when  it  was  presented  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  for  final  ratification,  not  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  but  because  ho 
considered  it  prejudicial  to  his  prerogative  to  be 
obliged  to  take  advice  from  any  quarter.  J 

Although  the  protestation  of  the  ministers  was 
successful  in  preventing  the  obnoxious  measure, 
against  which  it  was  directed,  from  being  passed 
into  a  law,  and  thus  saved  for  a  time  the  liberties 
of  the  Church,  jet  it  brought  much  trouble  upon 
some  of  the  persons  connected  with  it.  The  king 
was  enraged  against  them.  Simpson,  who  had  acted 
as  clerk,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. §  David  Calderwood,  to  whom  the  paper 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  approved  of  tho 
protestation  had  been  confided,  was  also  summoned 
before  the  court  of  high  commission  at  St.  An- 
drew's. Sentence  of  suspension  having  been  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  denied  tho  competency  of 
the  court,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  received  no 
authority  from  the  Church,  and  therefore  he  de- 
clared that  ho  would  not  submit  to  its  decision. 
The  king  suggested  that  if  he  would  not  submit  to 
be  suspended  spiritually,  he  should  be  suspended 
corporally  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
declared  that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  as  well  as 
Ogilvie  the  Jesuit.  But  as  all  these  threats  failed 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  declinature  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  high  commission,  he 
was  at  length  banished  from  the  realm,  and  thus 
the  country  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  very 
distinguished  and  excellent  man.|[ 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  253 ;  Scott's  Apologelkal  Nar- 
ration, p.  247. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  533;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  253. 

}  Scntt'n  Apoloeelicid  Narration,  p.  219;  Ko»'»  Jlutory 
of  thr  Kick,  p.  312. 

||  S|>.;Ui«wo<xl,  p.  531.  Callerwood  give*  a  very  minute 
an.i  niurostniir  account  of  tho  proceedings  against  himself, 

vol.  ui.  pp.  23;- 27s. 


Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  a 
meeting  took  place  at  St.  Andrew's  Meetings  at 
between  tho  king  and  the  bishops,  St.  Andrew's, 
with  a  number  of  the  ministers.  His  majesty  spoko 
with  great  severity  of  tho  opposition  which  hud 
been  given  to  the  articles  inserted  by  him  among 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  stated  that  be  had 
summoned  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  hear* 
ing  what  their  objections  to  these  articles  were. 
"  I  mean  not  to  do  anything  against  reason ;  and 
on  the  other  port,  my  demands  being  juBt  aud 
religious,  you  must  not  think  that  I  will  be  refused 
or  resisted.  It  is  an  innate  power  and  prerogative 
of  Christian  kings  to  order  and  dispose  external 
things  in  the  polity  of  the  Church  as  we,  by  the 
advice  of  our  bishops,  shall  think  most  fitting  ;  and 
for  your  approving  or  disapproving,  deceive  not 
yourselves,  I  will  never  regard  it,  unless  you  bring 
me  a  reason  I  cannot  answer."*  These  words  pro- 
duced an  appalling  effect  upon  the  whole  meeting. 
Falling  down  upon  their  knees,  they  besought  his 
majesty  to  allow  them  to  confer  with  one  another 
before  they  returned  an  answer  to  his  demand  ;  and 
after  having  mot  by  themselves  for  two  hours,  they 
petitioned  him  to  call  a  General  Assembly,  and 
expressed  tho  persuasion  that  his  articles  would  be 
adopted  in  it,  and  thus  become  ecclesiastical  law 
by  common  consent.  A  General  Assembly  accord- 
ingly was  appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
November.  Meanwhile,  no  pains  were  spared  by 
the  bishops  to  prepare  for  this  meeting;  they 
used  every  means  of  securing  the  attendance  of 
individuals  disposed  to  comply  with  the  king's 
views  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  The 
assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  to  (be  pro- 
posals of  James ;  instead  of  rejecting  them,  how- 
ever, they  modified  some  of  them,  and  delayed  tho 
consideration  of  the  rest  till  another  assembly.! 

This  issue  of  a  meeting,  which  the  king  had  been 
led  to  believe  would  ratify  all  he  Despoiic 
desired,  filled  him  with  indigna-  conduct  of  to* 
tion.  He  wrote  in  great  wrath  to  ^mg. 
the  archbishop ;  he  scornfully  rejected  the  modifi- 
cations of  two  of  the  points  to  which  the  assembly 
had  agreed ;  he  commanded  them  to  take  measures 
for  securing  the  observance  of  Christmas  on  pain  of 
incurring  his  highest  displeasure;  and  he  ordered 
the  council  to  withhold  stipend  from  every  minister 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  articles  which  he  had 
desired  the  assembly  to  adopt.  A  proclamation 
too  was  issued,  ordering  that  all  men  should 
observe  not  only  Christmas,  but  also  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whitsunday,  under 
pain  of  being  denounced  as  rebels  and  despiscrs  of 
his  majesty's  authority.} 

These  demonstrations  made  it  plain  that  the  king 
was  determined  to  carry  his  purpose;  and  they 
shook  the  resolution  of  many  who  had  refused  to 
concur  with  his  articles  at  tho  late  assembly. 

•  Si>oUisYvood,  pp.  533,  531;  Itapin'i  llbtory,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191. 

t  Spottiawood,  p.  635 ;  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  271,  2M. 

♦  Spottiswood,  p.  535;  Calderwood,  vol.  vu.  pp.  2c*- 
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Meanwhile  the  bishops  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prevail  upon  the  ministers  to  relinquish 
their  opposition;  and  when  the  success  of  their 
efforts  became  apparent  in  the  quietness  with  which 
the  meetings  of  the  several  synods  took  place,  they 
ventured  to  propose  to  his  majesty  that  an  assembly 
should  be  appointed  to  meet  at  Perth  in  August, 
at  which  theyfully  anticipated  that  all  his  articles 
would  be  adopted.  • 

Accordingly  the  royal  sanction  was  procured  for 
General       &  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the 

Assembly  at  twenty-fifth  day  of  August.  It 
was  numerously  attended  by  noble- 
men and  barons  in  the  king's  interest,  who  were  all 
allowed  to  vote,  although  they  hnd  no  regular  com-, 
mission  from  the  Church.f  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  of  his  own  accord,  stepped  into  the 
moderator's  chair?  and  when  George  Crier,  min- 
ister of  Haddington,  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  filled  by  election,  according  to  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  Church,  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  archbishop,  who  declared  that,  as  they  were 
met  within  the  bounds  of  his  charge,  it  was  his  un- 
doubted privilege  to  preside,  aud  he  would  allow 
no  one  to  displace  him.  The  noblemen,  barons, 
bishops,  burgesses,  and  doctors,  were  seated  at  a 
long  table;  his  majesty's  commissioners  and  the 
moderator  at  a  short  table,  set  across  the  end  of  the 
long  one;  and  the  ministers  were  allowed  to  stand 
behind,  as  if  they  had  been  merely  spectators.  His 
majesty's  letter  was  read  twice.  It  was  a  most 
insulting  communication.  It  arrogated  to  the  king 
the  innate  power  from  God  of  arranging  all  external 
matters  connected  with  the  Church,  in  whatever 
way  he  judged  most  convenient  and  profitable;  it 
demanded  from  the  assembly  a  simple  and  direct 
acceptation  of  his  articles  just  as  they  stood;  and 
it  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  no 
excuses,  delays,  or  mitigations.  He  had  received 
many  provocations  from  them  already,  and  there- 
fore ho  cautioned  them  against  provoking  him 
further.  He  expected  an  humble  submission  to 
the  just  demands  which  ho  was  now  making.  The 
reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  speech 
from  the  archbishop,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  if  they  refused  to  enrol  his 
articles  among  the  canons  of  the  Church.  The 
whole  estate  and  order  of  the  Kirk  would  be  over- 
thrown ;  some  ministers  would  be  banished,  others 
deprived  of  stipend  and  office,  and  all  would  be 
exposed  to  the  royal  displeasure.  "Oh!  I  know 
when  some  of  you  are  banished,  and  others  de- 
prived, you  will  blame  us,  and  call  us  persecutors; 
hut  we  will  lay  all  the  burden  upon  the  king,  and 
if  you  call  him  a  persecutor  all  the  world  will  stand 
up  against  you."  J 

When  the  archbishop  sat  down,  he  called  upon 
the  Dean  of  Winchester,  whom  his  majesty  had 
commissioned  to  attend  the  assembly,  for  the  pur- 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  537;  CooV'd  llistory,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  i 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  316. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  307,  309,  311,  312. 


poso  of  bringing  him  a  particular  account  of  all 
that  was  done.  The  dean  delivered  a  long  speech, 
full  of  flattering  laudations  of  James — the  matchless 
mirror  of  all  kings,  the  nursing  father  of  God's 
Church;  and  he  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  duty 
to  God,  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  a  regard  to  their 
own  wcllbeing,  temporal  and  spiritual,  alike  re- 
quired them  heartily  to  adopt  the  articles  which 
his  majesty  wished  inserted  among  the  canons  of 
their  Church.  • 

Some  feeble  efforts  were  made  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  articles  to  introduce  jjj4 
a  full  and  free  discussion  of  their  jeatyV  article* 
merits;  but  the  archbishop  was  °^  ' 
determined  to  apply  a  tight  bridle  to  all  liberty  of 
speech.  The  merits  of  the  articles,  it  was  said, 
were  to  bo  canvassed  in  a  "privy  conference;"  sod 
the  moderator  himself  at  once  proceeded,  without 
asking  the  assembly's  advice,  to  nominate  the  indi- 
viduals who  should  take  part  in  this  consultation. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  articles  were  sanctioned 
at  this  meeting  as  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the 
assembly.  When  the  court  resumed  its  sitting, 
those  who  were  opposed  to  what  the  privy  con- 
ference had  done  made  an  effort  to  state  their  senti- 
ments, but  they  were  so  vcxatiously  interrupted, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  and  when 
they  presented  a  written  document  explanatory  of 
their  views,  only  a  few  sentences  of  it  were  read, 
and  then  it  was  thrown  aside.  In  vain  they  be- 
sought the  moderator  that  the  decision  might  be 
delayed  till  their  reasons  were  transmitted  to  bis 
majesty,  and  an  answer  came  back  from  him.  They 
were  assured  that  out  of  the  house  they  should  not 
go  till  the  business  was  concluded.  The  article) 
were  not  proposed  for  adoption  singly,  but  as  » 
whole,  and  the  refusal  of  one  of  them  was  declared 
equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  them  all.  When  the 
vote  was  about  to  bo  taken,  the  question  was 
thrown  into  this  shape,  Will  you  consent  to  these 
articles,  or  disobey  the  king?  and  the  moderator 
did  not  blush  to  say,  that  whoever  voted  against 
the  articles  should  have  his  name  reported  to  his 
majesty.  And  accordingly  he  stood  with  the  roll  in 
his  hand  marking  the  votes ;  aud  ever  and  anon  be 
exclaimed,  when  any  voter  seemed  in  doubt,  "Have 
the  king  in  your  mind !  Look  to  the  king ! "  t  A 
voting  so  conducted  proved  nothing  but  the  tyranny 
and  shamelessness  of  those  who  could  condescend  to 
such  mean  arts.  The  decision  might  be  exhibited 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  but  it  remained  as 
alien  from  her  mind,  as  if  nothing  in  the  name  of 
an  assembly  had  ever  adopted  it.  The  articles  of 
the  king  were  carried  by  a  considerable  majority; 
but  there  were  forty-five  ministers  who  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts 
of  seduction  and  intimidation  which  were  employed. 
And  the  names  of  William  Scott,  John  Carmichael, 
John  Weems,  and  Alexander  Henrison,  are  worthy 

«  Cook's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  284;  Scott's  Apolog*^ 
Narriition,  p.  2.57. 

f  Snottuwond,  pp.  537,  539 :  Calderwood,  vol.  ni 
pp.  317— 332 ;  Scott's  Apolo^tical  Narration,  pp.  MO,  361 
Wodrow's  life  of  Spottiswood,  p.  75 
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of  being  held  in  honour  on  account  of  the  lead 
which  they  took,  in  opposing  enactments  that 
were  forced  upon  the  Church  with  such  total  dis- 
regard of  the  views  at  once  of  her  ministers  and 
members. 

The  articles  thus  adopted  at  Perth,  and  there- 

EffccU  of  the    fore  commonly  designated  the  fire 
enforcement    articles  of  Perth,  occupy  a  conspi- 
of  the  Perth    cuous  place  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
arUc  history.    They  enjoined  kneeling 

at  the  communion,  the  observance  of  five  holidays, 
and  episcopal  confirmation ;  and  they  also  author- 
ised the  private  dispensation  both  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.*  After  being  adopted  by  the 
assembly,  they  were  ratified  by  the  secret  council  j 
and  proclamation  was  made,  not  only  at  the  market 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  all  the  leading  boroughs, 
that  all  men  were  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
them.   Those  who  violated  them  in  any  respect 
were  to  be  considered  despisers  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  punished  in  their  persons  and  goods 
with  all  rigour  and  extremity.    They  were  intro- 
duced under  the  pretext  of  honouring  God,  and 
adding  solemnity  to  religious  ordinances ;  but  they 
became  an  engine  of  grievous  oppression,  and  gave 
rise  to  many  scenes  which  were  a  disgrace  to  reli- 
gion.   The  powers  of  the  court  of  high  commission 
were  actively  brought  into  play  to  enforce  them. 
Many  ministers  were  deprived  of  their  offices; 
some  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  some  were 
banished.   But  these  proceedings  only  augmented 
the  intense  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  Perth 
articles  were  regarded  by  the  wholo  country.  The 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  were  for  the  most  part 
under  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  and  therefore 
wished  to  celebrate  the  communion  agreeably  to 
the  king's  wishes ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
determined  against  compliance,  and  multitudes  of 
them  absented  themselves  from  their  own  churches, 
and  attended  others  where  the  services  were  con- 
ducted according  to  the  old  form.     Great  con- 
tention thus  arose  in  the  churches  of  tho  metropolis. 
The  ministers,  the  elders,  and  the  people,  were 
divided  into  factions,  and  many  disgraceful  scenes 
were  exhibited. t    Similar  contentions  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  many 
were  punished  for  neglecting  the  new  regulations. 
Prisons  were  filled  with  men  chargeable  with  no 
crime,  but  that  of  refusing  to  kneel  at  the  Lord's 
table,  which  they  considered  as  countenancing  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  J    A  greater 
prostitution  of  the  magistrate's  office  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine. 

Yet  the  strife  and  tumult  and  confusion  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  thus  filled,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Perth  articles,  never 
once  suggested  to  James  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  course  which  he  was  pursuing.  In  his  view 
the  source  of  all  tho  mischief,  so  destructive  to  his 

•  Spottuwood,  pp.  638, 539 ;  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  iii. 
p.  360— 363 


j.  331. 


t  Row's  Historv,  p. 
J  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  338.  348,  352,  356,  364; 
Scott's  Apologetics!  Narration,  p.  '263. 


own  peace,  and  so  ruinous  to  the  country,  was  the 
wilful  stubbornness  of  the  people,  who  would  not 
obey  the  commands  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  And 
the  only  remedy  which  he  could  think  of,  was  aug- 
mented severity  in  punishing  the  violations  of  his 
own  bigoted  and  unchristian  impositions.  It  cannot 
be  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  he  was  urged  on  by 
sincere,  though  mistaken  religious  zeal.  His  ruling 
principle  was,  that  his  subjects  were  bound  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  whatever  he,  as  prince,  was  pleased 
to  command.  It  was  not  the  idea  that  ho  was  up- 
holding God's  authority  which  made  him  a  per- 
secutor, but  it  was  the  determination  to  enforce  his 
own  will.  He  was  not  misled  by  religious  fanati- 
cism, but  by  the  extravagant  and  insano  notions 
which  he  entertained  of  the  extent  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  viewed  the  ceremonies  which  he 
enforced  so  rigidly  as  indifferent  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  he  considered  that  others  were  bound  to 
observe  them  at  his  command,  although  they  might 
conscientiously  believo  them  to  be  altogether  op- 
posed to  God's  will.  • 

After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  during  which 
many  individuals  suffered  severely  Perth  articles 
for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  sam-iioned  by 
Perth  articles,  they  were  brought  p"r  lamtnl- 
before  parliament  for  ratification,  that  they  might 
be  armed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  Most  disgraceful  methods  were  employed 
to  influence  the  decision  of  the  legislature.  Indi- 
viduals who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the 
king's  views  were  tampered  with  in  private,  and 
all  kinds  of  arguments  were  used  to  remove  their 
hostility.  Sir  John  Hamilton,  Laird  of  Preston, 
having  at  the  meeting  of  the  lords  of  articles 
expressed  disapprobation  of  the  new  ritual,  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  and  Lord  Scone  were  suc- 
cessively sent  to  him ;  but  he  declared  to  them  that 
he  would  not,  for  any  consideration,  deliberately 
offend  God,  and  thus  make  to  himself  a  hell  in  his 
own  conscience.  The  secretary  next  requested  that 
at  least  he  would  absent  himself;  but  he  refused, 
declaring  that  he  would  stay  and  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  though  his  life  should  be  the  forfeit. 
These  words  drew  forth  tho  threatening  reply,  "  We 
shall  make  both  you  and  your  minister  repent  this." 
A  number  of  ministers,  deeply  interested  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  having  come  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  to  consult  what  steps  should  bo 
taken,  they  were  charged  with  neglecting  their 
own  flocks,  and  commanded,  by  proclamation  at  the 
Cross,  instantly  to  leavo  the  town.  They  had  pre- 
pared a  protestation  to  be  presented  to  parliament ; 
but  sentinels  were  stationed  at  the  doors  with 
strict  orders  to  prevent  all  ministers  from  entering, 
excepting  such  as  could  exhibit  a  written  permis- 
sion from  a  bishop.  David  Barclay,  minister  of 
St.  Andrew's,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  protesta- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other  eluded  observation, 
and  reached  "tho  uttermost  bar,"f  where  he  waited 

•  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  297. 

t  Scott's  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  295. 
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half  an  hour,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  bo  able  to 
overcome  this  last  obstacle  too ;  but  he  was  noticed 
in  the  end,  and  expelled  into  the  street.  In  these 
circumstances  he  did  all  that  was  possible,  affixing 
one  copy  of  the  document  upon  the  door  of  the 
parliament-house,  and  another  upon  the  Cross.* 

The  business  was  introduced  by  the  grand  com- 
missioner, the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  earnestly 
urged  parliament  to  ratify  the  fire  articles  of  Perth, 
assuring  them  that  nothing  under  heaven  could  be 
.  so  acceptable  to  his  majesty,  and  promising  that  no 
additional  ceremonies  should  be  imposed  during  the 
king's  life.  He  declared  that  the  five  articles  were 
things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  that  therefore 
his  majesty  might  enforce  them  by  his  royal 
authority.  He  also  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
good  affection  of  the  members  of  the  house,  and 
mentioned  that  he  would  let  his  majesty  know 
every  man's  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  chan- 
cellor followed  in  a  similar  strain,  and  then  the 
question  was  hurried  on  to  a  vote.  All  reasoning 
Mas  discouraged.  The  delay  of  twenty-four  hours, 
which  was  requested  by  some  of  the  nobility,  that 
tiiey  might  be  enabled  to  give  their  votes  after 
due  consideration,  was  refused.  The  disputed 
articles  were  proposed,  not  separately,  but  as  one 
measure,  although  they  were  of  very  different 
characters,  and  some  of  them  were  far  more  excep- 
tionable than  others.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  in- 
fluences, it  was  only  by  a  small  majority  that  the 
measure,  upon  which  the  king  had  so  unreasonably 
set  his  heart,  was  curried.  The  bishops  all  voted 
without  exception  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
will ;  the  noblemen  were  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thirty-five  to  fifteen;  the  representatives 
of  sheriffdoms  were  divided  equally,  and  there 
was  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  boroughs 
opposed  to  the  ratification  of  the  obnoxious 
articles.f 

The  measure  thus  passed  by  parliament  was 
Character  of  entirely  opposed  to  the  convic- 
the  measure,  tions  of  the  nation.  Neither  did  it 
express  the  mind  of  the  parliament  itself.  It  was 
agreed  to  merely  to  please  the  king,  and  through 
fear  of  his  displeasure.  Even  the  bishops  them- 
selves would  have  preferred  that  the  Perth  articles 
had  never  been  proposed.  The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
plainly  declared  that  ho  considered  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  in  a  better  case  without  these  articles 
than  with  them ;  but  as  the  king  was  determined 
upon  their  introduction,  those  who  opposed  them 
must  be  viewed  as  troublers  of  the  peace,  and 
deserving  of  punishment.}  This  vexatious  busi- 
ness was  brought  to  a  close  upon  Saturday,  the  4th 
of  August— a  day  long  known  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Black  Saturday.  Two  reasons  conspired  to 
suggest  this  title.  It  was  considered  by  the  zealous 
presbytcrians  a  black  day,  when  ceremonies  which 
they  all  looked  upon  as  superstitious  and  popish, 
were  sanctioned  and  authorised  by  the  legislature 

*  CnMcrwooil,  vol.  vii.  pp.  474,  V->2. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  1M5.  499,  501. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  491 ;  Aikroan's  Btichnnan,  vol.  lit.  p.  370. 


of  the  country.  And  it  so  happened  that  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  grand  commissioner  rose  to 
ratify  the  acts,  by  touching  them  with  the  royal 
sceptre,  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  "for 
some  hours  in  dense  and  gloomy  array  above  the 
city,  darted  forth  three  most  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  were  instantly  followed  by  peals  of 
thunder  of  extraordinary  loudness.  The  darkness 
was  appalling.  Hailstones  of  prodigious  size  fell ; 
torrents  deluged  the  streets.  The  coincidence  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  it  did  not  fail  to 
bo  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
against  the  proceedings  of  parliament.* 

The  king  had  so  often  promised  during  the  last 
twenty  years  that  he  would  make  Rigid  enforce- 
no  farther  changes  in  the  state  of  ment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  not  the  "deles, 
slightest  credit  could  be  given  to  his  assurances. 
Whether  the  similar  promise  made  by  the  grand 
commissioner  in  his  majesty's  name,  at  the  late 
parliament,  was  more  sincerely  meant  than  its  pre- 
decessors, it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certain  it  is 
that  no  additional  innovations  were  introduced  into 
the  Scotch  Church  during  the  reign  of  James.  The 
main  reason  of  this,  it  is  probable,  was  that  his 
majesty  found  himself  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
dissatisfactions  which  began  to  break  out  in  the 
English  parliament. f  No  relaxation,  however,  took 
place  in  tho  efforts  which  were  made  to  enforce 
compliance  with  all  those  changes  which  had 
already  been  effected  in  Scotland.  The  bishops, 
armed  now  with  tho  authority  of  parliament,  and 
urged  on  by  letters  from  the  king,  were  indefatigable 
in  citing  before  them  those  who  scrupled  about 
conforming  to  the  late  enactments.  The  king'* 
words  were,  "The  sword  is  now  put  into  your 
hands ;  go  on  therefore  to  use  it,  and  let  it  rust  no 
longer  till  ye  have  completed  the  service  entrusted 
to  you,  or  otherwise  we  must  use  it  both  against 
you  and  them.  If  any  or  all  of  you  be  fainthearted, 
we  are  able  enough  (thanks  be  to  God)  to  pat 
others  in  your  places  who  both  can  and  will  make 
things  possible  which  you  think  so  difficult."  J 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  bishops, 
opposition  to  the  requirements  of  Evils  resulting 
the  Perth  articles  continued  un-  from  the  Perth 
abated.  Multitudes  absolutely  re-  •"ides, 
fused  to  kneel  at  the  communion,  or  to  observe  any 
of  the  holidays.  All  the  most  faithful  and  pious 
ministers  joined  with  their  people  in  disregard- 
ing what  they  conceived  to  be  unscriptural  and 
superstitious  forms.  In  some  cases  the  ministers, 
either  belonging  to  the  prelatical  party  or  swayed 
by  fear,  expressed  their  readiness  to  conform,  but 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  their  people  to  follow 
their  example.  Not  unfrequently  some  of  the 
communicants  kneeled,  while  others  stood ;  and 
there  were  instances  of  most  indecorous  disputes 
between  the  minister  and  individual  member))  in 

«  C.ilderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  505  ;  Row's  History,  p.  3.10. 
t  Cook's  Historv,  vol.  ii.  j».  300 ;  Unmet"*  History  of 
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the  very  midst  of  the  service.*  Many  ministers 
were  summoned  before  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, separated  from  their  churches,  and  banished 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Professors,  too,  were 
ejected  from  their  chairs  on  the  same  ground,  as  in 
the  case  of  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  and  Robert 
Blair.  And  members  of  churches,  in  some  instances, 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to  heavy 
fines,  which  were  sufficient  to  involve  them  in 
min.f 

The  difficulty  which  the  king  had  found,  first 
Stem  severity  in  procuring  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
of  the  king,  secondly  the  civil  sanction,  for  his 
favourite  articles,  seems  to  have  quite  chafed  his 
temper,  and  he  acted  towards  the  recusants  in 
the  most  vindictive  spirit.  Robert  Bruce,  having 
been  allowed  to  return  from  Inverness,  had  been 
living  for  some  time  in  retirement  in  his  own 
house  at  Kinnaird,  but  having  ventured  to  appear 
in  Edinburgh  on  urgent  private  business,  he  was 
apprehended,  immured  in  the  castle,  and  then 
banished  once  more  to  Inverness.  Bruce's  residence 
had  become  the  resort  of  many  pious  people,  and 
the  motiv  e  for  bis  banishment  appears  from  the 
sneering  language  which  accompanied  his  sen- 
tence — "  We  will  have  no  more  popish  pilgrimages 
to  Kinnaird."  Welsh  had  now  been  an  exile  for 
fourteen  years,  and  as  his  health  was  sinking 
under  the  severe  trials  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  application  was  made  to  the  king  for 
permission  to  him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
as  a  means  of  promoting  his  recovery,  but  it  was 
refused,  unless  he  would  agree  to  conform  to  epis- 
copacy. His  wife,  impelled  by  conjugul  affection, 
made  her  way  into  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
besought  his  favourable  consideration  of  her  hus- 
band's case ;  James  meanly  endeavoured  to  employ 
her  as  the  instrument  of  inducing  him  to  renounce 
his  long-cherished  principles.  He  promised  that 
if  she  would  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  bishops, 
he  would  allow  him  to  return  to  Scotland ;  but 
she,  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  father,  {  lifted 
up  her  apron  and  said,  "  Please  your  majesty,  I 
would  rather  kep§  his  head  there."  || 

The  leniency  which  the  king  showed  tothe  Roman- 
ists presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severity 
with  which  he  treated  the  puritans  in  England,  and 
the  presbyterians  in  Scotland.  The  difference  had 
been  evinced  on  many  occasions;  and  it  wan  very 

•  Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  pp.  547.  609. 

t  (.look'*  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  I  John  Knox. 
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prominently  exhibited  during  the  protracted  nego- 
tiations with  reference  to  tho  Spanish  marriage. 
Many  priests  and  recusants  who  had  violated  the 
laws  were  released  from  prison ;  and  the  lord-keeper 
was  enjoined  to  write  to  the  judges  "not  to  make 
any  niceness  or  difficulty  in  extending  the  royal 
favour  to  all  such  as  they  should  find  prisoners  in 
the  jails  of  their  circuits  for  any  church  recusancy, 
or  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  dispersing 
popish  books,  or  for  any  other  point  of  recusancy 
that  concerned  religion  only,  and  not  matters  of 
State."  •  So  far  as  the  terms  of  this  injunction  are 
concerned,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  all  who  were  suffering  on 
account  of  religion ;  but  no  benefit  accrued  from  it, 
either  to  the  puritans  in  England,  or  to  the  pres- 
byterians  in  Scotland.  Persecution  was  directed 
against  them  with  unabated  rigour. f  This  parti- 
ality of  the  king  naturally  excited  many  suspicions 
among  the  people.  And  these  were  aggravated  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  bishops,  who  discussed  the 
question  at  one  of  their  meetings  at  St.  Andrew's,  t 
whether  the  differences  between  tho  Church  of 
Rome  and  themselves  were  so  great  and  radical, 
that  no  kind  of  accommodation  could  be  contem- 
plated. Forbes,  too,  a  minister  whom  they  had 
translated  from  the  north  country  to  Edinburgh, 
brought  this  very  delicate  question  into  the  pulpit ; 
and  maintained,  to  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of 
tho  people,  that  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protestants  might  easily 
he  effected.  $ 

Nor  did  tho  king's  sentiments  undergo  any 
chango  to  the  very  last.  Towards  the  close  of 
1624  a  proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  that 
Christmas  should  be  observed  with  all  possible 
solemnity.  The  plague,  however,  broke  out,  and 
thus  tho  royal  mandate  was  set  aside  by  a  higher 
authority  than  man's.  Disappointed  of  securing 
a  universal  compliance  with  his  will  on  the  occasion 
of  tho  winter  festival,  James  was  determined  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  insure  the  observance 
of  Easter  through  the  whole  of  Scotland :  but  beforo 
that  time  arrived  he  was  divested  of  his  kingly 
sceptre  by  a  monarch  more  powerful  than  himself. 
Seized  with  an  intermitting  fever,  which  no  medical 
appliances  proved  adequate  to  overcome,  he  expired 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1623.  || 

«  Spottiswood,  p.  3*3 ;  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i. 
p.  «3. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

STATE  OF  TUE  BORDERS. 

The  tract  of  country  known  by  the  designation 
of  tho  Borders  extends  from  the  German  Ocean, 
near  Berwick  on  Tweed,  to  the  Solway  Firth — 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  district  was  formerly  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  forest,  and  now  consists  of  extensive  sheep 
walks.  It  was  divided  into  cast,  west,  and  middle 
marches,  which  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  holding  special  commissions  from 
,       the  crown,  and  entitled  wardens 

or  crura  cm.  or  guardians  of  the  marches.  Tho 
persons  who  filled  this  important  office  were  usually 
nohlemen  or  chiefs  possessed  of  great  personal  in- 
fluence  in  the  districts  committed  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  duties  entrusted  to  their  charge  were 
of  a  very  extensive  nature,  comprehending  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  good  order  among  tho 
inhabitants  of  their  own  districts,  the  control  and 
administration  of  all  tho  crown  manors  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  apprehending  and 
inflicting  summary  punishment  on  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  march  treason  and  felony,  or  of 
violating  any  of  the  ancient  rules  and  customs  of 
the  marches.  In  time  of  war  the  warden  was 
captain-general  within  his  district,  with  full  power 
to  call  out  all  "  the  fencible  men,"  for  the  purpose 
either  of  defending  their  own  territory,  or  of  invad- 
ing that  of  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace  he  had  the 
difficult  duty  committed  to  him  of  maintaining  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and 
of  redressing  the  various  grievances  arising  out  of 
the  continual  incursions  of  the  moss-troopers  on 
both  sides. 

The  weakness  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  usually 
compelled  them  to coufer  the  office  of  warden  on  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Border  clans,  who  appear, 
without  any  scruple,  to  have  employed  their  autho- 
rity to  crush  their  private  enemies  rather  than  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  or  to  secure  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice.  The  extensive  power 
of  these  turbulent  chieftains  made  it  almost  equally 
dangerous  to  withhold  or  to  grant  whatever  boons 
they  chose  to  exact  Their  numerous  and  devoted 
clansmen  and  allies  were  ever  ready  to  obey  their 
commands,  even  in  opposition  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  a  combination  of  these  formidable  barons, 
on'  more  than  one  occasion,  proved  too  strong  for 
t lie  reigning  sovereign. 

The  system  of  clanship  existed  at  a  very  early 
Bonier  clans  period  on  the  Borders,  and  con- 
nnd  feuds.  tinucd  to  flourish  there  until  the 
union  of  tho  crowns.  The  frontier  provinces  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  several  tribes  of  Britons  or  Celts ;  and 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government  remained  on 
the  Borders  long  after  the  abrogation  of  the  other 
peculiar  usages  of  tho  ancient  inhabitants,  and  in 


despite  of  tho  feudal  system  with  which  it  «u 
often  at  variance.  According  to  this  simple  mode 
of  government,  which  was  universal  among  the 
Celtic  nations,  the  chief  of  the  clan  was  supposed 
to  be  tho  immediate  representative  of  the  common 
ancestor  whose  name  they  usually  bore,  and  from 
whom,  it  was  alleged,  they  were  all  descended. 
He  was  their  counsellor  in  peace,  and  their  leader 
in  war.  His  authority  over  them  was  absolute, 
and  they  paid  the  most  unlimited  obedience  to 
his  commands.  Indeed,  they  respected  no  other 
authority;  and  so  completely  were  they  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  chief,  that  they  were  at  all 
times  ready  to  follow  him  against  the  king  him- 
self. In  return  for  this  devoted  attachment  to  his 
person  and  interest,  tho  clansmen  looked  up  to 
their  chief  for  advice,  subsistence,  protection,  tod 
revenge.  He  was  expected  to  display  the  most 
profuse  hospitality,  and  to  expend  his  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  service  of  his  clan.  He  leemi 
to  have  had  little  that  he  could  properly  call  hit 
own,  except  his  horses  and  his  arms.  However  ex- 
tensive his  domains,  ho  derived  no  advantage  from 
them — save  only  from  such  parts  as  he  could  him- 
self cultivate  or  occupy.  The  rest  of  his  territorial 
wero  distributed  among  his  friends  and  principal 
followers,  who  repaid  him  by  their  personal  service 
in  battle,  their  assistance  in  labouring  the  land 
retained  in  his  own  possession,  the  payment  of  the 
v  arious  feudal  casualties,  and  probably  by  a  share 
of  their  plunder.  Payment  of  rent  was  unknown 
on  the  Borders  till  after  the  union  of  the  crown*. 
The  revenues  of  the  chieftains  were,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  derived  from  their  exteauTt 
flocks  and  herds,  and  from  the  black-mail  which 
they  exacted  from  their  neighbours,  in  payment  of 
tho  protection  afforded  them  from  plunder. 

As  the  clansmen  were  expected  to  exhibit  the 
deepest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Authority  of 
their  chief,  so,  in  return,  he  was  the  chief 
expected  to  extend  to  them  his  OT<**"*cUn 
protection  under  all  circumstances,  and  by  all 
means,  legal  or  illegal.  The  authority  of  the  feudal 
superior  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  chief; 
for  in  the  act  regulating  the  Borders  we  find 
repeated  mention  of  "  clannes  having  captaines  and 
chieftaines  on  whom  they  d  epend,  oft-times  agm>t 
the  willes  of  their  landeslordcs."  Consequently, 
these  laws  looked  to  the  chieftain,  rather  than  to 
the  feudal  superior,  for  the  restraint  of  the  dis- 
orderly tribes ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  enacted,  that 
the  head  of  the  clan  should  bo  first  called  upon  to 
deliver  those  of  his  sept  who  should  commit  any 
trespass,  and  that  on  his  failure  to  do  bo,  he  should 
bo  liable  to  the  injured  party  in  full  redress. 
Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Celtic  usage, 
the  chief  not  unfrequcntly  made  atonement  for 
the  murders  or  acts  of  aggression  committed  by 
his  clan,  by  the  payment  of  such  a  fine  or  "a*- 
sythement,"  as  it  was  called,  as  might  make  op 
the  feud.  Oftener,  however,  the  chieftains  not 
only  connived  at  the  misconduct  of  their  clansmen 
and  allies,  but  protected  them  in  all  their  deeds  of 
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rapine  and  bloodshed ;  and  as  the  offended  clan 
Custom  of  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
blwd-revensc.  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  their 
number,  not  only  upon  the  homicide,  but,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  upon  "all  his  name,  kindred, 
maintainers,  and  upholders,"  deadly  feuds  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  the  most  savage  acts  of 
cruelty  were  remorselessly  committed.  Speaking  of 
this  custom  of  blood-revenge,  which  it  justly  terms 
most  heathenish  and  barbarous,  the  statute  (1591) 
expressly  declares  that  the  "  murders,  ravage,  and 
doily  oppression  of  the  subjects,  to  the  displea- 
sure of  God,  dishonour  of  the  prince,  and  devas- 
tation of  the  country,"  was  occasioned  partly  by 
the  negligence  of  the  landlords  and  territorial 
magistrates  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  male- 
factors dwelt,  but  chiefly  by  the  chieftains  and 
principal  leaders  of  the  clans  and  their  branches, 
who  horo  deadly  quarrel,  and  sought  revenge  for 
the  hurt  or  (slaughter  of  any  of  their  "  unhappy 
race,"  although  done  in  form  of  justice,  or  in  re- 
covery of  stolen  goods.  "  So  that  the  said  chief- 
tains, principals  of  branches,  and  householders, 
worthily  may  be  esteemed  the  very  authors,  fos- 
terers, and  maintainers  of  the  wicked  deeds  of  the 
vagabonds  of  their  clans  or  surnames." 
Of  the  inveterate  determination  of  the  Borderers 
Murder  of  Sir  to  act  vengefully,  we  have  a  strik- 
Kobort  Kcr.  j„g  example  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Ker,  warden  of  the  middle  marches  in  the 
year  1511,  who  was  slain  at  a  border  meeting  by 
three  Englishmen— Heron,  Starhead,  and  Lilburn. 
The  English  monarch  delivered  up  Lilburn  to 
justice  in  Scotland;  hot  the  other  two  escaped. 
Starhead  fled  for  refuge  to  tho  very  centre  of 
England,  and  there  lived  in  secrecy  and  upon  his 
guard.  Two  dependents  of  the  murdered  warden 
were  deputed  by  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.  They  travelled  through  Eng- 
land in  various  disguises  till  they  discovered  the 
place  of  Starhead's  retreat,  murdered  him  in  his 
bed,  and  brought  his  head  to  their  master,  by 
whom,  in  memorial  of  their  vengeance,  it  was 
exposed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  Heron  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  spread 
abroad  a  report  of  his  having  dfed  of  the  plague, 
and  caused  his  funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed. 
A  deadly  feud  of  this  kind,  attended  with  all  the 
Feud  between  circumstances  of  horror  peculiar 
the  Maxwells  to  a  barbarous  age,  raged  between 
and  Johnstone..  lhe  powerful  familieg  of  Johnstone 

and  Maxwell  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1593,  Lord  Maxwell,  who 
was  then  warden  of  the  west  marches,  armed 
with  tho  royal  authority,  assembled  all  the  barons 
of  Xithsdale,  and  displaying  his  banner  as  the 
king's  lieutenant,  invaded  Annandale  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  men,  with  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  ancient  rival  and  enemy  cf  his  house.  The 
Johnstones,  however,  assisted  by  the  Scotts,  Elliots, 
snd  other  clans,  boldly  stood  their  ground,  and  in 
a  desperate  conflict,  which  took  place  at  the  Dryffe 
Sands  not  far  from  Lockerby,  gained  a  decisive 


I  victory.  Lord  Maxwell  was  struck  from  his  horse, 
mutilated  of  his  right  hand,  ami  then  cruelly  slain 
under  a  tree,  still  called  "  Maxwell's  Thorn."  His 
followers  suffered  grievously  in  the  retreat;  many 
of  them  were  slashed  in  the  face  by  the  pursuers — 
a  kind  of  blow  which  to  this  day  is  called  in  that 
district  "  a  Lockerby  lick." 

So  feeble  was  the  royal  authority,  that  the  king 
not  only  found  himself  unable  to  exact  any  ven- 
geance for  this  outrage,  hut  was  even  constrained 
to  bestow  on  Johnstone  the  wardeney  of  tho 
middle  marches.  The  feud  between  the  Maxwells 
and  Johnstones  was  carried  on  with  every  circum- 
stance of  ferocity  which  could  add  horror  to  civil 
war.  The  son  of  the  slain  Lord  Maxwell  vowed 
the  deepest  revenge  for  his  lather's  death.  With 
this  view  he  invited  Sir  James  Johnstone  to  a 
friendly  conference,  under  the  pretence  of  a  desire 
to  terminate  the  feud  between  the  clans.  They 
met,  each  with  a  single  attendant,  nt  a  place  called 
Auchmanhill,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1C08  (fifteen 
years  after  the  battle  of  Dryffo  Sands),  when  Lord 
Maxwell,  availing  himself  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, treacherously  shot  Sir  James  Johnstone 
through  the  back  with  a  brace  of  bullets.  The 
gallant  old  chief  died  on  tho  spot,  after  having  for 
Home  time  bravely  defended  himself  against  the 
traitorous  assassin,  who  endeavoured  to  strike  him 
with  his  sword  while  he  lay  dying  on  the  ground. 
"  A  fact,"  says  Spottiswood,  "  detested  by  all  honest 
men,  and  the  gentleman's  misfortune  severely  la- 
mented, for  he  was  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  courage." 
The  murderer,  finding  no  refuge  in  the  Borders, 
made  his  escape  to  France;  but,  having  ventured 
to  return  to  Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
he  was  apprehended  through  the  treachery  of  his 
kinsman,  George,  fifth  Eurl  of  Caithness,  and 
brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  tho  royal 
authority  being  now  much  strengthened,  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  publicly  executed,  Ulst  May, 
1613. •  "Thus,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "was 
Anally  ended  by  a  solitary  example  of  severity, 
the  '  foul  debate'  betwixt  the  Maxwells  and  John- 
stones, in  the  course  of  which  each  family  lost  two 
chieftains — one  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  one  in  the 
field  of  battle,  one  by  assassination,  and  ono  by 
the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

In  cases  of  deadly  feud,  vengeance  was  sought 
not  only  against  the  offender,  but  against  all  who 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  him.  The 
exaction  of  blood  for  blood  to  tho  uttermost  drachm 
was  indeed  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a 
sacred  duty,  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  set  aside. 

"At  tho  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Through  agos  left  the  imuterhnnd  nnblest, 
To  urge  with  keener  aim  the*  bliMnl-ineruatcd  spear." 

The  deadly  feud  between  the  clans  of  Scott 
and  Ker,  which  arose  out  of  tho    Feud  between 
slaughter  of  the  Laird  of  Cess-  the  Scotts  and 
ford,  at  the  battle  of  Melrose,  in  hen- 
the  year  1526,  raged  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  bring 
•  Pitcairn'*  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2S — 63. 
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about  an  agreement.  Among  other  expedient*  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose,  there  was  a  bond  exe- 
cuted in  1529  between  the  heads  of  each  clan, 
binding  themselves  to  perform  reciprocally  the 
four  principal  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  of  the  opposite  name  who  had 
fullen  in  the  quarrel.  All  was  in  vain.  Sir  Walter 
Seott  of  Bnccleueh  was  slain  by  the  Kers  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
CYssford,  twenty-six  years  after  that  event  had 
taken  place  j  and  half  a  century  later,  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  families  continued  to  rage  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  A  story,  which  has  been  handed 
Quarrel  be-  down  by  tradition,  respecting  a 
twecu  the  Mur-  quarrel  between  the  Murray*  and 
rays  nod  Scott,.  Scofts>  W(m,d  indicato  that 

these  family  feuds  had  sometimes  a  more  amicable 
termination.  During  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  Wil- 
liam (afterwards  Sir  William)  Scott,  eldest  son  of 
Scott  of  Harden,  made  an  incursion  upon  the  lands 
of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  subsequently 
deputy-treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king.  But  the  Laird  of  Elibank  was  upon 
his  guard,  and  having  collected  his  retainers, 
attacked  the  marauders  when  they  were  encum- 
bered with  their  plunder,  defeated  them,  and 
made  young  Harden  prisoner.  Sir  Gideon  con- 
ducted his  captive  to  Elibank  Tower,  where  his 
lady  received  him  with  congratulations  on  his 
victory,  and  inquired  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
his  prisoner.  "  I  intend,"  said  the  victorious  laird, 
"  to  consign  him  instantly  to  the  gallows,  as  a  man 
taken  red-hand  in  the  act  of  robbery  and  violence." 
— "  Hoot  na,  Sir  Gideon,"  answered  his  more  consi- 
derate lady,  "  that  is  not  like  your  wisdom.  Would 
you  hang  tho  winsome  young  laird  of  Harden 
when  ye  have  three  ill-favoured  daughters  to 
marry  ?" — "  Right,"  answered  tho  baron,  who  joy- 
fully caught  at  the  idea ;  "  ho  shall  cither  marry  our 
daughter,  Meikle-mouthed*  Meg,  or  strap  for  it." 
When  this  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  prisoner, 
lie  for  some  time  stoutly  preferred  the  gibbet  to 
"Meikle-mouthed  Meg."  and  persevered  in  this 
ungalluut  resolution  till  he  was  literally  led  forth 
to  execution,  when,  seeing  no  other  chance  of 
escape,  he  consented  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense 
of  marrying  the  young  lady.  Tho  marriage  con- 
tracted under  such  singular  circumstances  proved 
eminently  happy,  and  it  appears  to  have  completely 
terminated  the  feud  between  tho  Murray 8  and  the 
Scotts.  The  contract  of  marriage,  executed  in- 
stantly on  the  parchment  of  a  drum,  is  still  in  the 
charter-chest  of  Laird  Polwarth,  tho  representative 
of  the  Harden  family. 

According  to  a  vague  tradition,  tho  number  of 
Power  of  the    Scottish  Border  clans  was  eighteen, 
chief*.        *p i|L.  most  powerful  of  these  were — 
the  Douglases,  Homes,  Kers,  and  Scotts,  on  the 
cast  and  middle  marches;  and  the  Maxwells, 

*  I-arfrc-moutlied.  It  is  commonly  «aid  that  all  Meg'* 
di-si-i'iiilani*  Imre  inherited  something  of  her  characteristic 
liM'nrc  ;  .v,id  S:r  Walter  Scott,  who  was  one  of  them,  and 

ti.'i  'i  often  to  :t  i  ite  this  nnccUote,  wa*  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 


Johnstones,  and  Jardines  on  the  west  The  power 
of  these  mighty  families  waa  greatly  increased 
by  the  bonds  of  alliance  (or  man-rent,  as  they 
were  termed),  which  they  were  in  tho  habit  of 
forming  with  tho  chiefs  of  tho  smaller  clans, 
who,  in  return  for  maintenance  and  protection, 
engaged  to  become  their  followers  and  liegemen. 
In  this  way  several  of  the  Border  barons  became 
possessed  of  such  exorbitant  power,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance. 
Tho  formidable  house  of  Douglas,  in  particular, 
on  various  occasions  contended  with  the  sovereign 
on  equal  terms,  and  had  at  one  period  nearly 
gained  possession  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Each  of  these  mighty  chiefs,  surrounded  by  his 
own  officers,  and  supported  on  all  occasions  by  a 
train  of  knights,  squires,  and  inferior  chiefs,  was 
almost  a  king  in  miniature.  Every  chieftain,  too, 
was  the  supreme  criminal  judge  in  his  own  terri- 
tories, possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  own  retainers,  and  even  of  reclaiming  from  the 
supreme  court  any  vassal  who  lived  upon  his  lands. 
Can  wo  wonder  that  privileges  so  extensive  were 
often  abused,  and  that  the  excesses  of  these  petty 
tyrants  should  have  frequently  proved  altogether 
intolerable  ? 

The  tradition  of  the  country  has  preserved  many 
instances  of  the  cruel  and  oppres-  Their  tyranny 
sive  actions  perpetrated  by  these  *nd  oppf*"**"- 
Border  chiefs ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  separate  facts  from  fables,  yet,  making 
every  allowance  for  popular  exaggeration,  enough 
remains  behind  to  show  the  fearful  miseries  which 
the  exorbitant  power  of  these  nobles  produced. 
The  crimes  of  the  last  Lord  Soulis — a  great  feudal 
oppressor,  who  held  extensive  sway  in  the  Borders 
about  tho  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  popular 
mind.  The  scene  of  his  cruelties  is  said  to  have 
been  the  strong  Castle  of  Hermitage,  in  Liddisdale, 
the  ruins  of  which  aro  still  regarded  by  the 
peasantry  with  peculiar  aversion  and  terror.  Local 
tradition  represents  him  as  a  cruel  tyrant  and 
sorcerer,  combining  prodigious  bodily  strength 
with  cruelty,  avarice,  dissimulation,  and  treachery ; 
as  constantly  employed  in  oppressing  his  vassals, 
harassing  his  neighbours,  and  employing  all  means, 
human  and  infernal,  to  fortify  his  castle  against  the 
royal  authority ;  invoking  the  fiends  by  his  incan- 
tations ;  and  forcing  his  vassals  to  drag  materials 
like  beasts  of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate 
that  the  neighbouring  Borderers,  having  irritated 
tbo  king  by  reiterated  complaints  against  this 
oppressor,  ho  at  length  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Fient 
nor  he  were  sodden,  and  suppit  in  broo  [broth]! 
The  petitioners,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  which 
they  chose  to  understand  literally,  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  haste  to  execute  the  commission,  sod 
actually,  it  is  said,  boiled  Soulis  upon  the  Nine 
Stane  Rig— a  declivity  that  derived  its  name 
from  an  old  Druidical  circle  of  upright  stones,  nine 
of  which  remained  till  a  late  period.  Five  of  the»e 
stones  are  still  visible,  and  two  are  particularly 
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pointed  out  as  those  that  supported  the  iron  bar 
upon  which  the  fatal  caldron  was  suspended. 
Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  family  of  Soulis,  Her- 
mitage Castle  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Douglases,  and  became  the  principal  stronghold  of 
the  "  Black  Knight  of  Liddisdalc ,"  a  natural  son  of 
the  good  Lord  James  Douglas,  the  companion  of 

M-;nlcr  of  Sir  Bruce.  In  1342  it  was  the  scene 
AU-xander  of  the  following  terrible  story : — 
J'  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
housie  was  one  of  the  b rarest  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  and 
patriotic  exploits  in  the  wan  with  England. 
Hating  taken  by  storm  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh,  a 
fortress  of  great  strength  and  importance,  Xing 
David  bestowed  upon  him  the  government  of  the 
place,  together  with  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale. 
Douglas,  who  had  previously  held  the  office  of 
sheriff,  was  enraged  at  this  act,  and  vowed  revenge 
against  Ramsay,  his  old  companion  in  arms.  He 
came  suddenly  upon  him  with  a  strong  party  of 
his  vassals  while  he  was  holding  his  court  in  the 
open  church  at  Hawick.  Ramsay,  having  no  sus- 
picion of  injury  from  his  old  comrade,  invited  him 
to  take  his  place  beside  him ;  but  the  ferocious 
warrior,  drawing  his  sword,  rushed  upon  his 
victim,  wounded  him  in  a  vain  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, threw  him  across  a  horse,  and  carried  him 
off  to  the  remote  and  inaccessible  Castle  of  Her- 
mitage. Here  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
left  to  perish  of  hunger.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
longed his  existence  for  seventeen  days  by  some 
particles  of  corn  which  fell  from  a  granary  above 
his  prison.  "  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,"  says 
Mr.  Tytler,  "  that  a  fate  so  horrid  befell  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  popular  leaders  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  that  the  deed  did  not  only  pass  un- 
revenged,  but  that  its  perpetrator  received  a  speedy 
pardon,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  office  which  had 
led  to  the  murder." 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  solitary 
case.   Deeda  of  equal  atrocity  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  Border.   The  Douglases,  in  pur- 
Cnicltiea  of     ticular,  seem  to  have  had  no  law 

the  Douglases.  Dut  their  own  will,  and  inflicted 
vengeance  for  their  real  or  imaginary  wrongs 
entirely  by  their  own  authority,  and  according 
to  their  own  arbitrary  pleasure.  In  the  year  1451, 
Hemes  of  Terrigles,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family 
and  considerable  influence  in  Dumfriesshire,  having 
attempted  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
some  of  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
vrere  ravaging  hia  lands,  and  to  recover  from  them 
their  plunder,  was  defeated  and  dragged  before  the 
carl,  who  caused  him  to  be  hanged,  although  the 
king  sent  him  a  positive  order  by  a  herald,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  forbear  any  injury  to  the  person  of 
his  prisoner. 

But  a  still  more  flagrant  breach  of  law,  and 
insult  to  the  royal  authority,  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Maclellan,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Lord  of  Bomby,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, having  refused  to  join  Douglas  in  a  treason- 


able league,  was  seized  by  him  and  imprisoned  in 
his  strong  fortress  of  Thrieve,  in  Galloway.  As 
Maclellan  was  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  and  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  cuptain  of  the  royal 
guard,  the  king  sent  "  a  sweet  letter  of  supplica- 
tion," praying  the  earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  his  kinsman.  When  Sir  Patrick 
arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Thrieve,  Douglas,  who  had 
just  risen  from  dinner,  received  him  with  great 
apparent  courtesy,  but  declined  entering  upon  the 
business  which  had  led  to  the  visit  until  Gray 
also  had  dined.  "It  was  ill  talking,"  he  said, 
"between  a  fou  [full]  man  and  a  fasting."  But 
suspecting  the  object  of  Sir  Patrick's  visit,  and 
determined  to  defeat  it,  he  gave  private  orders 
that  Maclellan  should  be  immediately  led  forth 
and  beheaded  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle. 
After  dinner  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  king's 
letter  to  the  earl,  who  received  and  read  it  with 
great  affectation  of  reverence.  "  Sorry  am  I,"  said 
he,  with  a  look  of  much  concern,  "  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  give  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
my  sovereign,  much  as  I  am  beholden  to  him  for 
so  gracious  a  letter  to  me,  whom  he  has  been 
pleased  of  late  to  regard  with  somewhat  altered 
favour ;  but  such  redress  as  1  can  afford  thou  hhalt 
have  speedily."  He  then  took  his  visitor  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  the  castle  green,  where  tho 
bleeding  trunk  of  Maclellan  was  still  lying. 
"  Yonder,  Sir  Patrick,"  suid  he,  "  is  your  sister's 
son,  but,  unfortunately,  he  wants  the  head.  Take 
his  body,  however,  and  do  with  it  what  you  will." 
— "  My  lord,"  said  Gray,  suppressing  his  grief  and 
indignation,  "  if  you  have  taken  his  head,  you  may 
dispose  of  the  body  as  you  will."  But  when  he 
had  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  instantly  called 
for,  his  resentment  broke  out  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  "My 
lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  live  you  shall  be  rewarded  for 
this  deed  according  to  your  demerit*."  This  ex- 
pression of  natural  indignation,  however,  had 
j  nearly  coat  him  his  life;  for  the  earl  waa  highly 
offended,  and  gave  orders  for  an  instant  pursuit ; 
and  if  Gray  had  not  been  well  mounted,  be  would 
in  all  probability  have  shared  the  fate  of  bis 
nephew.  The  chase  was  continued  almost  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  It  is  not 
uninstructivo  to  mention,  that  when  Douglas  was 
shortly  afterwards  stabbed  by  the  king  in  Stirling 
Castle,  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who  was  present,  at  one 
blow  felled  him  with  his  battle-axe. 

The  overthrow  of  this  great  family  followed 
soon  after;  but  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whose  share  in 
the  ruin  of  his  kinsmen  led  to  the  saying  that 
"  the  red  Douglas  had  put  down  the  black,"  ob- 
tained a  large  portion  of  the  forfeited  domains  of 
this  mighty  house,  including  the  strong  castles  of 
Douglas,  Hermitage,  and  Tanlallon,  and  appears 
to  have  very  soon  enjoyed  almost  the  same  exten- 
sive supremacy  on  tho  Borders.  Archibald 
The  same  system  of  rapine  and  Bell-the-Cnt. 
bloodshed  was  consequently  pursued.  Archibald, 
sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell-the-Cat,  who  was 
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at  once  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches,  and 
Lord  of  Liddisdale  and  Jed  wood  Forest,  seems  to 
havohadnslittlerespect  for  law  or  royal  authority  as 
his  kinsmen  and  rivals,  the  Earls  of  Douglas.  His 
bhare  in  the  murder  of  the  favourites  of  James  III., 
at  Lauder,  and  of  the  overthrow  and  death  of  tho  j 
unfortunate  monarch  in  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn, 
is  well  known.  A  quarrel  which  he  fastened  on 
Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV.,  cost 
him  his  lordship  of  Liddisdale  and  Castle  of  Her- 
mitage. Spens,  who  was  a  renowned  cavalier,  had 
been  present  when  Angus  was  highly  praised  for 
strength  and  valour.  "It  may  be,"  answered 
Spens,  "  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome."  Shortly 
after  Angus,  while  hawking  near  Rothwell,  with 
a  single  attendant,  met  Kilspindie.  *'  What  reason 
had  ye,"  said  the  carl,  "  for  making  question  of 
my  manhood?  Thou  art  a  tall  fellow,  and  so  am 
I,  and  by  St.  1J t  ide  of  Douglas  one  of  us  shall  pay 
for  it." — "Since  it  may  be  no  better,"  answered 
Kilspindie,  "  I  will  defend  myself  against  the  best 
carl  in  Scotland."  "With  these  words  they  en- 
countered fiercely,  till  Angus,  with  one  blow, 
severed  the  thigh  of  his  antagonist,  who  died  on 
the  spot.  The  carl  then  addressed  the  attendant 
of  Kilspindie,  "Go  thy  way:  tell  my  gossip,  the 
king,  that  here  was  nothing  but  fair  play.  I 
know  my  gossip  will  be  offended;  but  I  will  get 
me  into  Liddisdule,  and  remain  in  my  castle  of  the 
Hermitage  tiil  his  anger  be  abated."  James,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  compel 
Angus,  as  the  price  of  his  pardon,  to  exchange  the 
remote  and  almost  inaccessible  stronghold  of  Her- 
mitage for  Bothwell  Castle,  in  Lanarkshire,  which 
was  a  considerable  diminution  to  the  family  power 
and  greatness. 

The  grandson  of  Bell-the-Cat  married  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  IV.,  and  obtained  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  V. 
In  the  words  of  an  old  historian,  "  He  ruled  all 
which  he  liked,  and  no  man  durst  say  the  contrary. 
There  dared  no  man  strive  at  law  with  a  Douglas, 
or  yet  with  tho  adherents  of  a  Douglas  ;  for  if  he 
did,  he  was  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  his  lawsuit." 
And  he  adds,  "  Although  Angus  travelled  through 
the  country  under  the  preteucc  of  punishing  thieves, 
robbers,  and  murderers,  there  were  uo  malefactors 
so  great  as  those  which  rode  in  his  own  company." 

The  high  spirit  of  the  young  king,  who  was  now 

Haiti,  of  Mel-  {^CU  ^  °ld'  ™  ^  .bf  ! 
,•„,,.  },<  uv<  en     »l<;  ignominious  restraint  in  which  : 

tlii-  l)ituirI;iKfs   lie  was  held  ;  and  iu  a  progress  to 

repressing  sumo  excesses  of  the  ' 

Armstrongs,  intimation  was  .secretly  given  to  Sir  i 

Walter  Scott  of  Uuccleuch  that  he  should  raise  i 

his  clan,  and  rescue  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  1 

the  Douglases.    Uuccleuch  immediately  levied  his  i 

retainers  and  friends,  comprehending  a  large  body  i 

of  Elliots,  .Armstrongs,  and  other  broken  clans,  ! 

over  whom  he  exercised  great  authority.    Angus  i 

hud  passed  the  ni»!:t  at  >ielrosc,  and  the  Kers  i 

and  Homes,  who  had  accompanied  him   in  his  i 


expedition,  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  king, 
when  Buccleuch  and  his  followers  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  an  eminence  called  Halidon  Hill,  and 
interposed  between  Angus  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Tweed.    "  Sir,"  said  the  earl  to  the  king,  "  yonder 
is  Buccleuch,  and  the  thieves  of  Annandale  with 
him,  to  interrupt  your  passage.    I  vow  to  God 
they  shall  either  fight  or  flee;  and  ye  shall  tarry 
here  on  this  know  [knoll],  and  I  shall  pass  and  put 
yon  thieves  off  the  ground,  and  rid  the  gate  unto 
your  grace,  or  else  die  for  it."   The  earl  with  these 
words  alighted,  and  hastened  to  the  charge ;  and 
the  Borderers,  shouting  their  war-cry,  immediately 
joincd  battle  and  fought  stoutly.    The  encounter 
was  fierce  and  obstinate,  but  the  Homes  and  Kers 
returning  at  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  set  upon  the 
wing  and  rear  of  Bucclcuch'a  men,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  death  of  the  Laird  of  Cessford, 
who  was  killed  in  the  pursuit  by  a  retainer  of  Buc- 
cleuch, occasioned  the  deadly  feud  between  the 
ScotU  and  Kers,  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken. 

The  residences  of  the  Border  chieftains  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  the  extent  IWder  castle*, 
of  their  power  and  the  number  of  monasteries,  &c. 
their  retainers,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  magnificent  fortresses  of  the  great  English 
nobles.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case. 
During  the  interval  of  more  than  a 'century,  which 
elapsed  between  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  and 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  there  was  profound 
peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Borders  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.  At  this  period  were  erected 
several  monastic  edifices  within  the  Scottish  Bor- 
ders, which  formed  the  refuge  of  learning,  and 
whose  inmates  mu.it  have  contributed,  in  ordinary 
times,  to  allay  the  fierce  passions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  Among  the  structures  of  this 
kind  may  be  named  the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Dry- 
burgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  on  the  eastern 
marches,  and  Lincluden  on  the  west.  These,  with 
some  other  monasteries,  formed  seat*  of  refinement 
and  peaceful  contemplation,  while  all  around  was 
liltie  better  than  a  mental  wilderness.  Usually 
these  sanctuaries  were  respected  by  the  hand  of 
rapine,  but  in  the  case  of  national  wars,  they  suffered 
in  common  with  other  buildings,  and  were  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  piety  of  the  age  restored  them,  until  they 
finally  *unk  under  the  violence  of  the  Iconoclasts 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  some  instances,  adjoining  these  religious 
houses,  towns  arose,  and  numerous  strong  and  ex- 
tensive royal  and  baronial  castles  graced  and 
defended  the  frontier.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  if  the  peace  with  England  and  Scotland 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  unjustifiable  preten- 
sions of  Edward  I.,  the  Borders  would  have  gra- 
dually been  improved  in  character  with  the  rest  of 
Scotland,  and  centuries  of  misery  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  war  of  Scottish  independence,  which 
raged  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  once  stopped  all  advancement,  and 
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threw  the  Borders  back  into  a  state  of  disorganises 
ti>n.  Monasteries  were  destroyed,  towns  sacked, 
castles  stormed,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
killed.  Perceiving  that  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing tho  liberties  of  their  country  consisted  in 
laying  waste  the  district,  the  Scotts  burned  and 
erased  many  dwellings,  and  pulled  down  all  the 
strongholds  of  importance  likely  to  fall  into  the 
Warlike  tactics  bands  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
ofthcUordtrer..  good  Lord  Jamea  Douglas  three 

several  times  recovered  possession  of  his  ancestral 
castle,  upon  each  occasion  he  laid  waste  and  demo- 
lished it,  and  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in 
the  hills  and  forests.  "  He  loved  better,"  he  said, 
"to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak." 
The  same  devastating  but  uncompromising  and 
effectual  system  of  warfare  was  carried  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  struggle  which  the  Scots  main- 
tained for  their  independence,  and  was  delivered  by 
Robert  Bruce  as  a  legacy  to  his  successors,  in  what 
is  affectionately  called  the  "  Good  King  Robert's 
testament"  On  his  death-bed  he  enjoined  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  wars  always  to  fight  on  foot ;  to 
trust  for  protection  to  their  mountains,  morasses, 
and  woods,  rather  than  to  walls  and  garrisons ;  to 
employ  for  arms  the  bow,  the  spear,  and  the  battle- 
axe  ;  to  drive  their  herds  into  the  narrow  glens, 
and  to  fortify  them  there  whilst  they  laid  waste  the 
plain  country  by  fire,  and  compelled  tho  enemy 
to  evacuate  it.  "Let  your  scouts  and  watches," 
he  concluded,  "  be  vociferating  through  tho  night, 
keeping  the  enemy  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  worn 
out  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  apprehension,  they 
will  retreat  as  certain  as  if  routed  in  battle." 
These  judicious  counsels  were  followed  by  the 
Scots  in  all  their  ware  with  the  English  down  to 
the  days  of  Cromwell.  Hence  the  great  baronial 
and  royal  castles  which  existed  on  tho  Border* 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  levelled  to  the 
ground  during  the  wars  of  Bruce  and  Baliol.  The 
Castle  of  Jedburgh,  one  of  tho  strongest  of  these 
fortresses,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  adjacent  country.  On  its  reduction  by  the 
Scots,  in  1408,  it  was  immediately  orderetl  to  be 
destroyed  ;  but  so  strongly  was  it  constructed,  and 
so  unskilful  were  the  Scots  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, that  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  tax  of  two 
pennies  on  every  hearth  in  Scotland  to  defray  the 
expense  of  razing  and  levelling  the  fortifications. 
But  the  regent  ordered  the  Bum  required  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  royal  revenues. 
The  lesser  strengths,  consisting  of  single  towers 
BonW  towers  or  peeU,  as  they  were  called,  each 
or  |*?«rU.  forming  the  lodgment  of  a  petty 
chief,  do  not  seem  to  havo  suffered  the  same  devas- 
tation at  tho  hands  of  their  proprietors,  who  pro- 
bably reckoned  on  defending  them  from  all  casual 
assaults.  These  towers,  whose  remains  are  now 
the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Border  land- 
scape, were  for  the  most  part  built  in  some  situa- 
tion of  great  natural  strength — on  a  precipice,  or 
on  the  banks  of  a  torrent,  or  surrounded  by  woods  j 


and  morasses,  which  rendered  them  almost  inac- 
cessible. The  position  of  these  Border  houses,  in 
short,  so  plainly  indicated  the  pursuits  and  appre- 
hensions of  their  inhabitants,  that  James  V.,  on 
approaching  the  Castle  of  Lochwood,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Johnstones,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
"  that  ho  who  built  it  must  have  been  a  knave  in 
his  heart."  The  principal  part  of  these  fortresses 
consisted  of  a  large  square  tower,  called  a  keep, 
having  walls  of  immense  thickness,  which  could 
easily  be  defended  against  any  sudden  or  desultory 
assault.  The  residences  of  the  inferior  chiefs, 
called  peels  or  bast le- houses,  were  usually  built 
upon  a  still  smaller  scale,  and  consisted  merely  of 
a  high  square  tower,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall, 
which  served  as  a  protection  for  the  cattle  at  night. 
The  apartments  were  placed  one  above  another, 
and  communicated  only  by  a  narrow  stair,  which 
could  be  easily  blocked  up  or  defended — so  that  tho 
garrison  could  hold  out  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  after  the  lower  story  was  in  the  possession  of 
tho  enemy.  In  such  circumstances  the  assailants 
usually  heaped  together  quantities  of  wetted  straw 
in  the  loweT  apartments,  and  setting  it  on  fire, 
drove  the  defenders  from  story  to  story  by  means 
of  the  smoke,  and  sometimes  compelled  them  to 
surrender.  Around  these  fortresses  were  placed 
the  habitations  of  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  the 
chief,  who  were  ready  upon  the  first  summons 
either  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  castle,  or 
to  follow  their  lord  to  the  field ;  and  as  much 
ground  in  the  vicinity  was  cleared  and  cultivated 
as  was  necessary  for  their  support. 

The  Border  towns,  before  and  after  the  war  of 
independence,  were  usually  fur-  Border  towm 
nished  with  a  number  of  towers,  village*, 
like  the  peels  of  the  inferior  gentry,  and  were  tho 
abodes  either  of  the  wealthier  burghers,  or  of  the 
neighbouring  proprietors,  who  occasionally  dwelt 
within  the  town.  "  In  each  village  or  town,"  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  were  several  small  towers, 
having  battlements  projecting  over  the  side  walls, 
and  usually  an  advanced  angle  or  two,  with  shot- 
holes  for  flanking  the  doorway,  which  was  always 
defended  by  a  strong  door  of  oak,  studded  with 
nails,  and  often  by  an  exterior  grated  door  of  iron. 
These  small  peel-houses  were  ordinarily  inhabited 
by  the  principal  feuars  and  their  families.  Upon 
the  alarm  of  approaching  danger,  the  whole  inha- 
bitants thronged  from  their  own  miserable  cottages, 
which  were  situated  around  to  garrison  theso 
points  of  defence.  It  was  then  no  easy  matter  for 
an  hostile  party  to  penetrate  into  the  village,  for 
the  men  were  habituated  to  the  use  of  bow  and 
fire-arras ;  and  the  towers  being  generally  so  placed 
that  the  discharge  from  one  crossed  that  of  another, 
it  was  impossible  to  assault  any  of  them  indivi- 
dually." In  the  village  of  Lessudden,  when 
burned  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  in  1514,  there  were 
as  many  as  sixteen  of  these  strongholds,  which 
afforded  excellent  posts  for  resisting  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy,  even  after  the  town  was  taken.  On 
the  approach  of  a  superior  army,  the  chieftain  and 
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their  retainers  usually  took  to  the  'woods  and  moun- 
tains, leaving  their  habitations  to  the  fate  of  war. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  instance  known  of  a 
distinguished  baron  having  been  made  prisoner  in 
his  own  house.  In  these  dismal  times  all  the 
ordinary  class  of  houses  in  the  Border  towns  were 
thutched,  and  as  it  was  almost  certain  that  these 
would  be  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  inhabitants,  at  the  approach  of 
invaders,  to  clear  off  all  the  thatch  from  their 
dwellings,  and,  if  possible,  flee  with  their  cattle 
and  other  property  to  the  mountains.  Still  further 
to  guard  against  fire,  t&  well  as  rapine,  the  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  were  vaulted,  and  accessible 
only  by  a  low  doorway.  Domestic  strongholds  of 
this  kind  may  still  be  seen  in  all  the  Border  and 
some  other  of  the  old  towns  of  Scotland.  To 
Beacon  or  guard  against  sudden  attack,  it 
bale-fires.  Mas  usual  for  Scottish  Borderers 
to  give  telegraphic  warning  of  the  approach  of  au 
enemy  by  means  of  beacons  or  bale-fires  lighted  on 
the  tops  of  the  hills  or  loftiest  battlements  of  the 
principal  castles.  Thus  signals  from  Berwick  up 
the  vale  of  Tweed  to  Lanarkshire,  and  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Forth,  made  the  whole  country 
aware  of  the  coming  danger. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  English  against  the 
Precautions  ""roads  of  their  northern  neigh- 
taken  by  the  bours  were  of  a  somewhat  different 
English  lior-  kind,  and  suited  to  their  superior 
wealth  and  civilisation.  They  paid 
great  attention  to  defence,  as  they  had  something  of 
value  to  defend.  All  along  the  English  frontiers 
arose  baronial  castles  of  magnificent  structure,  great 
extent,  and  fortified  with  all  the  art  of  the  age. 
Their  great  strength  afforded  a  secure  asylum  to 
their  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them  to  set  at 
defiance  the  attacks  of  the  Scottish  Borderers. 
Newcastle,  Hexham,  Carlisle,  and  other  towns 
along  the  English  Border,  were  in  like  manner 
much  more  strongly  and  skilfully  fortified  than 
those  of  tho  opposite  frontier,  and  afforded,  there- 
fore, a  much  better  protection  from  invasion.  A 
line  of  communication  was  established  along  the 
whole  Border,  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle,  with  setters 
Sleuth-hounds  and  searchers,  sleuth-hounds  and 
and  watchers,  watchers,  by  day  and  night.  The 
fords  over  the  rivers  were  cither  strictly  guarded 
or  stopped  and  destroyed ;  and  narrow  defiles 
through  tho  mountains  were  blocked  up  or  rendered 
impassable.  But  although  these  precautions  served 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  protect  the  English 
frontier  from  extensive  invasions,  they  were  wholly 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  desultory  incursions  of 
the  Scottish  marauders,  who,  making  sudden  and 
rapid  inroads  into  particular  districts,  laid  all 
waste,  uud  returned  loaded  with  spoil  before  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  present  an 
obstacle  to  their  return.  These  unceasing  raids 
were  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the  more  ex- 
tensive invasions  of  the  English  armies. 

Beside  the  chiefs  who  carried  on  a  predatory 
warfare  for  the  sake  of  spoil,  or  the  wantonness  of 


aggression,  there  were  many  marauders  who  knew 
no  measure  of  law,  had  no  mighty  Bonier  moss, 
chieftain  to  whom  they  owed  al-  trooper*, 
legiance,  or  who  would  be  bound  for  their  good 
behaviour.  These  men,  with  their  petty  trains  of 
dependents,  were  viewed  as  broken  clans,  and 
were  only  countenanced  by  the  great  barons  when 
they  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  Living  in  small 
towers  about  the  Border  valleys,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sallying  out  at  night  to  pillage  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  some  unsuspicious  neighbour— for 
they  were  by  no  means  particular  whether  their 
prey  belonged  to  the  Scots  or  English.  The 
principal  marauders  of  this  class  within  the  Scot- 
tish borders  were  the  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  Turn- 
bulls,  Rutherford*,  and  Scotts.  When  hard  pressed 
in  pursuit  by  the  enraged  wardens  of  the  marches 
or  others,  they  would  flee  for  temporary  refuge  to 
mosses  unapproachable  by  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  paths,  aud  there  hold  the  law  at  defiance. 
One  of  their  most  noted  places  of  refuge  was  the 
Tanas  Moss,  in  Liddisdale— a  desolate  and  horrible 
morass,  accessible  by  paths  known  only  to  them- 
selves. Through  this  marsh  a  small  river  runs 
furiously  among  huge  rocks.  Upon  its  banks  arc 
found  somo  dry  spots,  which  were  occupied  by 
these  outlaws  and  their  families  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  morass  is  so  deep  that,  according  to 
an  old  historian,  two  spears  tied  together  would 
not  reach  the  bottom.  Into  this  inaccessible  re- 
treat the  Armstrongs  fled  when  pursued,  in  1*%S, 
by  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of  Angus,  lieutenant  on 
the  Border.  The  earl  used  to  declare  that  he  had 
as  much  delight  in  hunting  a  thief  as  others  in 
chasing  a  hare.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  com- 
pletely foiled  by  the  impracticability  of  tho  morass, 
and  the  cunning  of  the  outlaws  who  harboured  iu 
it.  From  their  frequenting  morasses,  these  ma- 
rauders came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  mot*- 
troopers.  They  were  generally  well  mounted  on 
horseback,  with  light  armour  or  buff  coats  aud 
provided  with  a  sword  and  short  musket ;  some 
carried  spears,  which  were  exceedingly  formidable 
to  an  enemy. 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  these  moss-troopers,  and    Camden'*  ao 
of  their  strange  and  adventurous  coui.toftuwr 
mode  of  life:— "What  manner  of  th*™<jjt* \ aBd 
cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit 
these  valleys  in  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms 
John  Lesley,  a  Scotchman  himself,  and  Bishop  of 
Ross,  will  inform  you.    They  sally  out  of  their 
own  Borders  in  the  night  in  troops,  through  un- 
frequented by-ways,  and  many  intricate  winding*. 
All  the  daytime  they  refresh  themselves  and  titer 
horses  in  lurking-holes  they  had  pitched  upon 
before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  at  those  p!ace» 
they  have  a  design  upon.    As  soon  as  they  have 
seized  upon  the  booty,  they  in  like  manner  return 
home  in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetch- 
ing many  a  compass.  The  more  skilful  any  captain 
is  to  pass  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked 
turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  iu  the  thickest  inuts 
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and  darkness,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he 
Lt  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head. 
And  they  are  so  very  cunning,  that  they  seldom 
hare  their  booty  taken  from  them,  unless  some- 
times, when,  by  the  help  of  bloodhounds  following 
them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When, 
being  taken,  they  hare  so  much  persuasive  elo- 
quence, and  so  many  smooth  insinuating  words  at 
command,  that  if  they  do  not  more  their  judges, 
nay,  and  even  their  adversaries  (notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  their  natures),  to  have  mercy,  yet 
they  excite  them  to  admiration  and  compassion."  • 

Freebooters  as  these  men  unquestionably  were, 
we  should  form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  their  cha- 
racter were  we  to  associate  them  in  idea  with  the 
mean  felons  of  modern  days.  Rapine  at  the  time 
teems  to  have  been  a  legalised  principle;  law  and 
justice  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  many  of  the 
broken  clans  were  men  who  had  been  ruined  by 
national  wars,  and  denied  all  form  of  reparation. 
Of  the  more  "  respectable"  heads  of  these  freeboot- 

Auld  Wat  of  ing  bands,  Walter  Scott  of  Harden, 
Harden,  commonly  called  "Auld  Wat  of 
Harden,"  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  Tradition 
has  preserved  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes  respect- 
ing this  redoubted  chief.  His  castle  was  situated 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  dark  and  precipitous  dell 
on  the  Borthwick,  about  three  miles  from  Hawick. 
The  spoil  which  he  carried  off  from  his  neighbours 
was  concealed  in  the  recess  of  this  deep  and  im- 
pervious glen.  From  thence  the  cattle  were 
brought  out  one  by  one,  as  they  were  wanted  to 
«upply  the  rude  and  plentiful  table  of  the  laird. 
When  the  last  bullock  was  killed  and  devoured, 
it  was  the  lady's  custom  to  place  on  the  table  a 
dish  which,  on  being  uncovered,  was  found  to 
contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs— a  hint  to  the  riderB 
that  they  must  shift  for  their  next  meal.  A 
kindred  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son, 
which  has  now  become  proverbial— "  Ride,  Rowly 
(Rowland),  hough's  i'  the  pot,"  that  is,  the  last 
piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  go  and  fetch  more.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  the  village  herd  was  driving 
out  the  cattlo  to  pasture,  the  old  laird  heard  him 
call  loudly  to  drive  out  Harden'a  cow.  "  Harden's 
cow!  "echoed  the  affronted  chief;  "is  it  come  to  that 
pass?  By  my  faith,  they  shall  soon  say  Harden's 
kye  [cows]. "  Accordingly,  he  sounded  his  bugle, 
mounted  his  horse,  set  out  with  his  foltowers,  and 
returned  next  day  with  "  a  bow  of  kye  and  a 
bassen'd  [brindled]  bull."  On  returning  with  his 
prey,  he  passed  a  very  large  haystack.  It  occurred 
to  the  provident  laird  that  this  would  be  extremely 
convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of  cattle ;  but  as 
no  means  of  transporting  it  were  at  hand,  he  was 
fain  to  take  leave  of  it  with  this  apostrophe,  now 
proverbial :  "  Had  ye  but  four  feet,  ye  should  not 
stand  long  there."  f  In  short,  nothing  came  amiss 
to  him  that  was  not  too  heavy  or  too  hot.  This 
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renowned  freebooter  was  married  to  Mary  Scott, 
celebrated  in  song  by  the  title  of  the  "  Flower  of 
Yarrow."  By  their  marriage  contract,  the  father- 
in-law,  Philip  Scott  of  Dryhope,  was  to  find 
Harden  in  horse-meat  and  man'a-meat  at  his 
tower  of  Dryhope  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  but  five 
barons  pledged  themselves  that,  at  the  expiry  of 
that  period,  the  son-in-law  should  remove  without 
attempting  to  continue  in  possession  by  force — a 
caution  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  contracting  parties.  By  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow  tho  Laird  of  Harden  had  six 
sons,  five  of  whom  survived  him.  The  sixth  son 
was  slain  at  a  fray  in  a  hunting-match,  by  the 
Scotts  of  Gilmanscleugh.  His  brothers  flew  to 
arms,  but  tho  old  laird  secured  them  in  the  dun- 
geon of  his  tower,  hurried  to  Edinburgh,  stated 
the  crime,  and  obtained  from  the  crown  a  gift  of 
tho  lands  of  the  offenders.  He  returned  to  Harden 
with  equal  speed,  released  his  sons,  and  showed 
them  the  charter.  "To  horse,  lads!"  cried  the 
savage  warrior,  "  and  let  us  take  possession.  The 
lands  of  Gilmanscleugh  are  well  worth  a  dead 
son!" 

The  armorial  bearings  adopted  by  many  of  the 
Border  tribes  were  remarkably  ap-  Armorial  he «r- 
propriato  to  their  character,  and  intrsoftho 
show  how  little  they  were  ashamed  ®°™er  tribes, 
of  their  trade  of  rapine.  It  was  their  vocation ; 
and,  with  Falstaff,  they  reckoned  it  no  sin  for  a 
man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Like  this  same 
worthy,  they  were  "  Diana's  foresters— gentlemen 
of  the  shade — minions  of  the  moou,"  under  whoso 
countenance  they  committed  their  depredations. 
Hence  the  emblematic  moons  and  stars  so  often 
charged  in  the  arms  of  Border  families.  Their 
mottoes,  also,  bear  allusion  to  their  profession: — 
"Reparabit  cornua  Phoebe "("  We'll  have  moon- 
light again"),  is  that  of  the  family  of  Harden,  now 
represented  by  Lord  Polwarth.  "Best  riding  by 
moonlight,"  was  the  ancient  motto  of  the  Buc- 
cleuch  family.  The  crest  of  the  Cranstouns  is  a 
crano  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  the  em- 
phatic motto,  "  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want." 

Various  statutes  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  the  depredations  of  these 
Border  freebooters,  but  they  remained  for  the  most 
part  a  dead  letter.    It  happened  not  unfrequently 
that,  when  the  disorders  caused  by  their  maraud- 
ing incursions  reached  a  certain  height,  the  Scot- 
tish kings  or  governors  marched  to  the  Borders, 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  chiefs,  and  executed 
without  mercy  the  inferior  captains  and  leaders. 
The  most  noted  of  these  expedi-   ExpcJition  of 
tions  was  the  famous  one  under-   jumps  V.  nml 
taken  by  James  V.,  in  the  year   of  lb-gent 
1329.    Before  setting  out  on  his  Wor*>' 
journey,  he  very  sagaciously  took  tho  precaution 
of  securing  in  safe  custody  the   most  powerful 
Border  chieftains — the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Lords 
Home  and  Maxwell,  and  the  lairds  of  Buccleuch, 
Fernyhirst,  Polwarth,  and  Johnstone — who  were 
the  chief  protectors  of  the  marauders.   The  king 
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having  thus  secured  tho  principal  offenders,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  and  marched  rapidly  forward,  visiting  in  suc- 
cession tho  upper  part  of  Pceblcshire,  Ettrick  Forest, 
Teviotdale,  and  Eskdale,  and  inflicting  punish- 
ment as  he  proceeded  on  Cockburn  of  Henderland, 
Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  Johnnie  Armstrong,  and 
other  marauders.  This  justiciary  excursion  was 
long  remembered  ft»r  the  rigour,  dispatch,  and 
excessive  severity  of  the  royal  vengeance,  which 
struck  such  terror  into  the  Border  freebooters  -that 
for  a  season  "  the  rush-bush  kept  the  cow."  * 
Various  expeditions  of  a  similar  kind  were  under- 
taken on  subsequent  occasions,  especially  by  the 
Regent  Moray,  who  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand 
the  outrages  of  tho  moss-troopers,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  hanged  or  drowned  by  dozens.  But  these 
examples  of  sanguinary  justice  had  no  permanent ' 
effect  in  tranquillising  the  Border  districts.  Hence 
it  was  found  necessary  to  intrust  tho  wardens  of 
the  marches  with  the  most  extensive  powers  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  These  officers 
seem  to  have  imitated  closely  the  royal  example,  iu 
the  summary  execution  of  those  marauders  who 
fell  into  their  hands :  tho  next  tree,  or  the  deepest 
pool  of  the  nearest  stream,  was  indifferently  used 
on  such  occasions.  Great  numbers  of  the  moss- 
troopers are  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  deep 
eddy  of  the  Jed,  near  Jedburgh.  The  ordinary 
proverb  of  "  Jedburgh  justice,"  where  men  wero 
said  to  be  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards, 
appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  these  sum- 
mary proceedings. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations,  both  for 
Days  of  truce  preventing  and  punishing  tho  dis- 
ks Id  by  tho  orders  committed  by  the  lawless 
warden*.  banditti  ou  the  Borders,  was  the 
holding  days  of  truce  by  the  wardens  on  either 
side,  iu  which  the  offences  complained  of  by  the 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms  were,  with  great  solem- 
nity, inquired  into  and  remedied.  The  wardens, 
on  these  occasions,  took  the  field  in  great  Btate, 
attended  by  the  chief  men  within  their  districts, 
all  in  their  best  arms,  and  well  mounted.  After 
an  assurance  had  been  mutually  given  for  keeping 
the  peace  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  tho  two  wardens 
met  in  great  form,  embraced  each  other,  and  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  "bills,"  or  complaints 
tendered  on  either  side.  In  doubtful  cases,  the 
matter  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  choBcn 
equally  from'  the  two  nations,  or  was  referred  to 
an  umpire  mutually  chosen,  or  in  some  cases  to 
the  oath  of  the  party  accused.  The  wardens  were 
bound  to  have  the  offenders,  against  whom  com- 
plaints were  made,  in  custody,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  But  as  this  would  have 
been  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  tho 
warden  usually  took  security  from  the  chief  or 
kinsman  of  the  accused  party,  that  they  should  be 
forthcoming  when  called  for.  If  the  persons 
charged  were  found  guilty,  they  were  delivered 
♦  Soe  tupiit,  vol.  i.  p.  iii. 


up  to  the  opposite  warden,  by  whom  they  were 
imprisoned  until  they  paid  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods  stolon.  A  kind  of  account-current  was  made 
up  of  the  extent  of  mutual  damage  sustained  by 
both  kingdoms,  and  the  complaints  found  proved 
on  each  side  having  been  enumerated,  the  balance 
was  struck  against  that  country  whoso  depredators 
had  committed  the  greatest  number  of  offences. 
While  the  wardens  were  engaged  in  these  judical 
investigations,  their  retainers  intermixed  fearlewiv 
and  peaceably  with  each  other  in  mutual  »\mu 
and  familiar  intercourse— "  in  merchandise  and 
merriment."  These  peaceful  meetings,  however, 
were  often  converted  into  scenes  of  battle  and 
bloodshed.  Among  tho  fiery  spirits  by  whom 
each  warden  wan  respectively  attended,  there  matt 
often  have  been  many  betwixt  whom  deadly  feud 
existed,  and  not  a  few  whose  interest  it  wa»  to 
instigate  any  quarrel  which  might  interrupt  th* 
course  of  justice,  and  prevent  their  depredation* 
from  being  inquired  into.  Among  such  combus- 
tible materials  the  slightest  spark  served  to  kindle 
a  flame.   Hence,  as  the  poet  remarks — 

"  'Twixt  truce  and  war  a  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 
Iu  tho  old  Border  day." 

Repeated  instances  ocour  of  such  casual  affray* 
happening,  in  which  the  Border  chiefs,  and  tome- 
times  even  the  wardens  themselves,  were  wounded 
or  slain.  One  of  these  skirmishes  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  "Raid  of 
the  Reidswire." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1575,  Sir  John  Coraicaael, 
warden  of  the  Scottish  middle  Raid  of  the 
marches,  and  Sir  John  Foster,  the  Bfidswire. 
English  officer  on  the  opposite  frontier,  held  t 
meeting  for  the  regulation  of  Border  affairs,  each 
being  as  usual  attended  by  his  retinue,  and  by  die 
armed  clans  inhabiting  his  district.  According  to 
the  old  minstrel,  the  Borderers  of  TynedsJe  and 
Reedsdale,  who  attended  the  English  warden,  all 
well  armed  "  with  jack,  and  spear,  and  ber.dtd 
bows,"  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Scot- 
tish clans.  The  meeting  began  in  mirth  and 
good  fellowship.  The  wardens  proceeded  to  the 
usual  business  of  the  day,  and  their  attendants 
engaged  in  sports  and  gaming.  The  pedlars  erected 
their  temporary  booths,  and  displayed  their  wares, 
and  the  whole  had  tho  appearance  of  a  peaceful 
holiday  or  rural  fair.  During  this  mutual  friendly 
intercourse,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  one  Faro- 
steen,  a  notorious  English  freebooter,  against  whom 
a  bill,  at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish  complamer, 
had  been  "fouled,"  that  is,  found  a  true  bil- 
l-osier alleged  that  he  had  fled  from  justice; 
Carmichael,  considering  this  as  a  pretext  to  avoid 
making  compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  b.m 
"  play  fair ;"  to  which  the  haughty  English  warden 
retorted,  by  contemptuously  desiring  CarmicW 
to  match  himself  with  his  equals.  The  EnglUa. 
Borderers,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  in- 
mcciiatclv  raised  their  war-cry  of  "To  it.  Tyne- 
dale!"  and  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows  ainaD' 
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the  Scots.  A  warm  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
Cannichacl  was  at  first  beaten  down  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  Scots,  few  in  number,  and  sur- 
prised, were  with  difficulty  able  to  keep  their 
ground.  But  the  Tyncdalc  men,  beginning  greedily 
to  rifle  the  "  merchant  packs,"  fell  into  disorder; 
and  a  hand  of  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh,  armed  with 
fire-arms,  opportunely  arriving  at  that  instant,  the 
skirmish  terminated  in  a  complete  victory  on  the 
part  of  the  Scots.  Sir  John  Heron  of  Chipchase 
was  slain  ou  tho  spot,  to  the  great  regret  of  both 
parties ;  and  Sir  John  Foster,  with  many  other 
Englishmen  of  rank,  wcro  made  prisoners.  Tho 
Scots  lost  but  one  gentleman  of  name.  This  affray 
was  remarkable  as  being  the  last  skirmish  of  any 
consequence  fought  on  tho  Borders.  Tho  field  of 
battle  was  called  the  Kcidswire,  a  spot  on  the 
ridgo  of  the  Carter-fells  which  divide  England 
from  Scotland.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  who  detained  them 
at  Dalkeith,  and  then  dismissed  them  with  pre- 
sents of  choice  falcons,  and  great  expressions  of  J 
regard.  On  this  a  saying  arose  amongst  the  I 
Borderers,  that  for  this  once  the  regent  had  lost 
by  his  bargain — he  had  given  live  hawks  for  dead 
herons,  alluding  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Heron. 
A  few  years  later  a  singular  incident  arose  out  of 
one  of  these  warden  meetings,  which  had  well- 
nigh  occasioned  a  war  between  the  kingdoms. 
In  the  year  1596  there  was  a  meeting  held  on 
IU«mc  of  Kin-  the  borders  of  Liddisdalc  between 
n»ut  Willie  the  deputies  of  Lord  Scropo  of 
Bolton,  the  English  warden  of  the  west  marches, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccicuch,  the  Scottish 
warden.  The  court  was  held  at  a  place  named 
the  Dayholm.  of  Kershope,  where  a  small  burn  or 
rivulet  divides  tho  two  countries.  When  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  meeting  i 
amicably  broken  up,  the  English  Borderers  hap- 
pened to  observe  a  notorious  depredator  called 
William  Armstrong,  but  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Kinmont  Willie,  quietly  riding 
home  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Liddcl,  with  three 
or  four  in  company.  Willie,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Johnnio  Arm- 
strong, was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and 
stature,  and  one  of  the  most  gallant  freebooters 
in  Liddisdale.  He  and  his  four  sons,  who  were 
equally  distinguished  in  their  vocation,  ore  said 
to  have  had  more  bills  filed  against  them  than  any 
twenty  men  in  the  district.  Although  he  was  on 
Scottish  ground,  and  protected  by  the  truce,  which 
lasted  from  the  time  of  holding  the  court  till  next 
morning  at  sunrise,  the  temptation  to  seize  an 
offender  so  obnoxious  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
A  body  of  two  hundred  English  horsemen  crossed 
the  river,  chased  him  for  some  miles,  and  took  htm, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Carlisle  Castle, 
where  he  was  heavily  ironed  and  cast  into  the 
common  prison.  Buccicuch,  with  whom  Kinmont 
Willie  was  a  special  favourite,  instantly  com- 
plained of  this  outrageous  violation  of  Border  law, 
and  dtmcuded  the  release  of  Lib  retainer.    But  the 


warden  refused,  or  at  least  evaded  this  request. 
Buccleuch  then  swore  that  he  would  bring  Kin- 
mont Willie  out  of  Carlisle  Castle,  alive  or  dead, 
with  his  own  hand.  Choosing  a  dark  tempestuous 
night,  he  assembled  two  hundred  horse  at  the 
tower  of  Morton,  on  tho  water  of  Sark,  about  ten 
miles  from  Carlisle.  Among  those  selected  for 
this  hazardous  enterprise  were  the  Laird*  of 
Harden,  Bransholm,  Goldielands,  and  Stow,  tho 
son  of  the  Laird  of  Mangcrton,  chief  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, and  Kinmout's  four  sons,  all  noted  and 
daring  men.  With  this  company  Buccicuch, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  passed  tho 
river  Esk  uu perceived,  rodo  rapidly  through  the 
"  dcbateable  land,"  forded  tho  Eden,  then  swollen 
over  its  banks,  and  halted  at  a  small  burn  named 
Caday,  close  by  Carlisle.  Here  he  caused  eighty 
of  his  men  to  dismount,  and  carrying  with  them 
the  scaling-ladders,  crowbars,  and  other  iron  tools 
which  they  had  prepared,  silently  led  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  castle-wall.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy,  and  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  attempt. 
But  to  their  disappointment  the  ladders  proved 
too  short.  In  this  extremity  they  undermined  a 
postern  gate  in  tho  wall,  and  soon  made  a  breach 
sufficient  to  admit  a  single  soldier.  Those  who 
entered  first,  disarmed  and  bound  the  watch, 
wrenched  open  the  postern  from  the  inside,  and 
admitted  their  companions.  Buccicuch  kept  the 
postern  while  a  body  of  his  men  proceeded  to  tho 
castle  jail  and  released  Kinmont,  carrying  him 
off  in  his  irons,  and  sounding  their  trumpets  as 
a  signal  that  the  enterprise  was  accomplished. 
On  passing  the  window  of  Lord  Scrope,  Kinmont 
shouted  a  "good  night"  to  his  lordship,  asking 
him  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  any  news  for  Scot- 
land. Meanwhile  the  alarm-bell  of  the  castle  rung, 
and  was  answered  by  those  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  Moot-hall — drums  beat  to  amis,  and  the  beacon 
blazed  upon  the  top  of  the  great  tower.  But  as 
tho  real  strength  of  tho  enemy  was  unknown,  all 
was  terror  and  confusion  both  in  the  castle  and 
town.  Buccicuch  having  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, rode  off,  the  Borderers  having  strictly  obeyed 
his  orders  in  forbearing  to  injure  the  garrison,  or 
to  take  any  booty.  Kejoining  his  men  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  Caday,  he  made  an  orderly  retreat, 
carrying  off  his  rescued  prisoner  in  the  midst  of 
his  band,  and  regained  the  Scottish  border  before 
sunrise. 

This  daring  exploit,  one  of  the  last,  and  cer- 
tainly most  gallant  achievements  performed  upon 
tho  Border,  was  loudly  extolled  at  the  time,  and 
has  been  minutely  recorded  in  the  inimitable  ballad 
of  "  Kinmont  Willie."  "  There  had  never  been  a 
more  gallant  deed  of  vnssalage  done  in  Scotland," 
says  an  old  chronicler,  "  no,  not  in  Wallace's  days." 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  dreadfully  enraged  at  this 
insult,  and  demanded  with  the  most  violent  com- 
plaints and  threats,  that  Buccleuch  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  English.  So  deadly,  indeed, 
was  her  resentment,  that  Buccleuch's  life  is  said  to 
have  been  aimed  at,  not,  as  was  alleged,  without 
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Carey's  Raid. 


Elizabeth's  privity.  James  for  a  time  resisted 
compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  English  queen, 
and  was  zealously  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  1 
the  nobles  and  people,  and  even  by  the  clergy. 
The  matter  was  at  length  arranged  by  the  com- 
missioners of  both  nations  at  Berwick,  by  whom  it 
was  agreed  that  the  delinquents  should  be  delivered 
up  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  chiefs  themselves 
should  enter  into  ward  in  the  opposite  countries 
till  this  condition  wos  complied  with,  and  pledges 
granted  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  quiet  of 
the  Borders.  Buccleuch  was  accordingly  sent  on 
parole  to  England,  along  with  Ker  of  Cessford. 
According  to  ancient  tradition,  Queen  Elizabeth 
sent  for  the  intrepid  chieftain,  and  demanded  of 
him  how  he  had  dared  to  storm  her  castle — to  which 
"  bauld  Buccleuch,"  nothing  daunted,  replied, 
"  What  is  there  that  a  man  dares  not  do  ?  "  Pleased 
with  the  rejoinder,  she  turned  to  a  lord  in  waiting, 
and  said,  "  With  a  thousand  such  men,  our  brother 
of  Scotland  might  shake  the  firmest  throne  in 
Europe." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Robert  Carey, 
warden  of  the  west  marches,  made 
an  excursion  into  Liddisdale,  with 
the  view  of  quelling  the  Scottish  freebooters  in 
that  district.  In  this,  however,  he  was  far  from 
successful.  It  is  related  by  tradition,  that  while 
he  was  besieging  the  moss-troopers  in  the  Tan-as, 
they  contrived,  by  ways  known  only  to  themselves, 
to  send  a  party  into  England,  who  plundered  the 
warden's  lands.  On  their  return,  they  sent  Carey 
one  of  his  own  cows,  telling  him  that,  fearing  he 
might  fall  short  of  provision  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland,  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending 
him  some  English  beef. 
After  the  accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of 
Suppression  of  England,  when  the  jurisdictions  on 
the  Border  both  sides  acted  more  in  unison, 
freebooters.  ^  mogJ.  arhitrary  measures  were 
resorted  to  for  the  suppression  of  the  Border  ban- 
ditti. Many  of  them  were  executed  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  A  band  of  the  most  des- 
perate of  these  freebooters  was  formed  by  Buc- 
cleuch into  a  legion  for  the  service  of  the  estates  of 
Holland  ;  and  the  Graemes,  a  hardy  and  ferocious 
race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  "debateable  land," 
were  transported  to  Ireland,  and  their  return  pro- 
hibited under  pain  of  death. 

But  the  predator^'  habits  of  the  Borderers  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed  so  speedily,  and 
they  broke  forth  again  upon  the  slightest  encour- 
agement. During  the  great  civil  war,  the  moss- 
troopers,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  resumed  their  old  pro  fuss  i  on ;  an  d 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  their  exploits  in  the 
diaries  and  military  reports  of  the  time.  The 
labours  of  Richard  Cameron,  and  other  presby  terian 
ministers,  are  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  reclaiming  them  from  their  licentious  habits. 
Colonel  Cleland,  the  well-known  Cumeronian,* 

•  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 


claims  for  tho  preachers  of  that  sect  the  merit 
of— 

"  Prevailing  more  with  words 
Than  dragoons  do  with  guns  or  swords; 
So  that  their  baro  prcachiug  now 
Makes  the  rush-bush  keep  the  cow. 
Better  than  Scots  or  Knglish  kings 
Could  do  by  kilting  them  with  strings; * 
Yea,  those  that  were  the  greatest  rogues, 
Follow  them  over  hills  and  bogs, 
Crving  f>r  mercy  and  for  preaching, 
For  they'll  now  bear  no  others'  teaching."  t 

Incidents  not  unfrequently  occurred,  however,  at  a 
late  date,  which  showed  that  the  old  spirit  was  not 
altogether  extinguished. 

Like  the  Arabs  of  the  deserts,  the  Border  ma- 
rauders, with  all  their  freebooting  Fidelity  of  the 
propensities,  were  faithful  to  their  Bordoren  to 
word.  Having  once  pledged  their  w 
faith,  even  to  an  enemy,  they  were  very  strict  in 
observing  it,  and  looked  upon  its  violation  as  a 
most  heinous  crime.  When  an  instance  of  this 
occurred,  the  injured  person,  at  the  first  Border 
meeting,  rode  through  the  field  displaying  a  glove 
(the  pledge  of  faith)  upon  the  point  of  his  lance, 
and  proclaiming  the  perfidy  of  the  person  who  had 
broken  his  word.  So  great  was  the  indignation  of 
the  assembly  against  the  perjured  criminal,  that 
he  was  often  slain  by  his  own  clan,  to  wipe  oat 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  them.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  confidence,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
behold  the  victors,  after  an  engagement,  dismiss 
their  prisoners  upon  parole,  who  never  failed  either 
to  transmit  the  stipulated  ransom,  or  to  surrender 
themselves  to  captivity  if  unable  to  do  so.*  Thus, 
even  among  the  rudest  class  of  men,  there  often 
exist  good  points  of  character. 

The  history  of  the  Borders,  their  wars,  feuds,  and 
the  daring  exploits  of  which  they 
were  the  fertile  scene,  lias  been  em- 
balmed in  a  variety  of  ballads  of  great  antiquity,  the 
wreck  of  the  legendary  lore  once  common  through- 
out tho  district.  According  to  all  accounts,  the  old 
Borderers  spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  listen- 
ing to  the  traditionary  stories,  the  songs,  and  the  in- 
spiringstrainsof  minstrels  who  visited  Uieir  secluded 
mountain  homes.  Bishop  Lesley  states  that  the 
Marchmen  were  greatly  delighted  with  music  and 
bal lad- poetry ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  that  their  songs  were 
warlike  in  their  nature,  and  celebrated  the  exploit* 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  valour  and  success  of 
their  own  predatory  expeditions.  Of  the  mass  of 
ballads  and  lavs  which  used  thus  to  cheer  the 
Border  hearths,  and  have  come  down  to  the  pre- 
sent generation,  comparatively  few,  it  is  observed, 
belong  to  the  English  side  of  the  boundary ;  nearly 
all  are  Scotch, — whether  from  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  this  species  of  anthology  among  our 
Scottish  ancestors,  or  from  the  greater  industry 
exercised  by  Scotchmen  in  gathering  together 
tho  fragments  of  ballads,  it  would  be  difficult 

•  Hanging  them  with  ropes.  .„  . 

t  ClelaiiH's  Poems,  p.  30;  Scott's  BorJcr  Minstr^iy, 
vol.  t.  p.  I  Ibid.,  p.  1<* 
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to  say.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  ballads  once 
current  on  the  Borders  are  now  lost,  and  many 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us  in  an  imperfect 
and  mutilated  state.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise,  since  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
preserved  by  oral  tradition.  Few  of  these  com- 
positions appear  to  have  been  committed  to 
writing  till  within  the  present  century.  Till  a 
very  late  period,  the  pipers,  of  whom  there  was 
one  attached  to  each  Border  town  of  note,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  these  poetical  traditions. 
These  minstrels  were  in  the  habit  of  itinerating 
through  a  particular  district  of  the  country,  about 
spring-time,  and  after  harvest ;  and  in  return  for 
the  music  and  the  tale,  were  usually  rewarded  with 
their  lodging  and  a  donation  of  seed-corn.  The 
ancient  Scottish  gaberlunxie,  too,  was  often  repaid 
by  his  night's  quarters  for  his  contributions  in 
legendary  lore.  By  means  of  these  professed  ballad- 
reciters,  much  traditional  poetry  was  preserved, 
which  must  otherwise  have  perished.  Many  in- 
teresting ballads  and  tales  hare  also  been  recovered 
from  the  recitations  of  shepherds  and  aged  persons 
residing  in  the  recesses  of  the  Border  mountains. 
From  these  various  sources,  nearly  two  hundred  dif- 
ferent ballads  have  been  collected,  several  of  which 
are  believed  to  bo  compositions  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries— as 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  ballads 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  composed  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  which  they 
commemorated.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  compositions  originating  in  such  a  state 
of  society  as  wo  have  described  should  exhibit 
either  refined  sentiment  or  elegant  expression  ; 
bnt  they  abound  in  natural  pathos  and  rude  energy, 
and  present  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  times  which  renders  them  highly  valuable. 
Some  of  these  ballads  refer  to  public  historical 
events,  others  commemorate  real  circumstances  in 
private  life,  while  a  third  class  may  be  regarded 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  popular  superstitions  of 


I  the  district,  a  record  of  the  fancied  exploits  of 
fairies,  ghaists,  brownies,  and  bogles — 

"  Of  airy  elrei  by  moonlight  shadow  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green." 

No  port  of  Scotland,  indeed,  abounded  more 
with  superstitious  legends  and  ob-  Superstition  of 
so  trances  than  did  the  Borders,  the  Borders. 
"The  Dalesmen,"  says  Bishop  Lesley,  "  never  count 
their  beads  with  such  earnestness  as  when  they 
set  out  upon  a  predatory  expedition."  Penances, 
the  composition  between  guilt  and  conscience,  were 
also  frequent  amongst  them.  The  belief  in  ghosts, 
brownies,  bogles,  fairies,  and  witches,  and  in  tho 
efficacy  of  spells,  charms,  and  exorcisms,  was  uni- 
versal. According  to  Bishop  Nicolson,  the  Bor- 
derers of  his  day  were  much  better  acquainted 
with,  and  more  firmly  believed,  their  old  legendary 
stories  of  fairies  and  witches  than  the  articles  of 
their  creed. 

The  present  state  of  this  celebrated  district  exhi- 
bits a  striking  contrast  to  its  former  Present  state 
condition.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Borders, 
of  law  and  order,  and  tho  progress  of  improvement, 
barren  wastes,  once  the  resort  of  freebooters,  havo 
become  fruitful  fields,  towns,  and  hamlets;  man- 
sions, farmer-tendings,  and  cottages,  now  enliven 
those  scenes  which  for  ages  had  been  marked  by 
works  of  hostility  j  and  in  those  defiles  whore  the 
rude  reivers  found  a  refuge,  rich  and  almost  count- 
less flocks  have  long  wandered  in  perfect  security  ; 
while  the  ruined  towers  of  the  Border  chiefs,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  district,  present  a  striking 
memorial  of  times  and  manners  that  have  long 
gone  by.' 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  th;  Scottish  Borders, 
4  rols. ;  Popular  Biillads  and  Soiijj*  from  Tradition,  Manu- 
scripts, and  scarce  Ivditions,  by  Itobert  Jnmi«-*on.  2  vol*. ; 
Kehques  of  Ancient  Knxli&h  Poetry,  consisting  of  old  heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  &c,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  3  vol*.  ;  Motherwell's  Scottish  Minstrelsv : 
Uidpnth's  Border  History  ;  Chambers'  MUcellanv  of  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  No.  102,  by  the  Editor  of 
the  present  work. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

dlAKLES  I. 
A.T).  1625— 1G3S. 
Jamks  was  succeeded  in  tho  sovereignty  of  the 
Arrf -Vum  of  three  kingdoms  by  his  only  sur- 
CiKirl.-s  I.,  \&2o.  viving  son,  Cborles,  then  in  tho 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Immediately  on  his 
accession,  Charles  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  with  instructions  to  make 
no  change  in  tho  officers  of  state,  magistrates,  and 
other  public  functionaries,  until  his  pleasure  should 
be  farther  signified.  A  general  mourning  for  the 
late  king  was  ordered  by  the  council;  and  the 
chapel-royal,  as  well  as  the  apartments  of  the  palace, 
were  hung  with  black  drapery.  On  the  31st  of 
3  arch,  the  new  sovereign  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  with  the  customary  formalities ; 
and  next  day  the  principal  officers  of  state  took 
their  departure  for  London,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  tho  funeral  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  to  con- 
gratulate his  son  on  his  peaceable  accession  to  the 
throne.  Emboldened  by  their  absence,  the  pirates 
of  the  Western  Islands  once  more  commenced  their 
work  of  depredation;  but  their  ravages  were 
speedily  checked  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Lord 
Lorn,  who  raised  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  for 
the  protection  of  the  country ;  whilo  two  ships  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  the  Baron  of  Kilsyth, 
protected  tho  navigation  of  the  surrounding  seas. 
Some  hopes  wero  entertained  that  the  causes  of 
Policy  of  tho  discontent,  which  had  arisen  under 
new  king.  tbo  misrule  of  James,  would  be 
at  least  partially  removed  under  the  sway  of 
the  new  sovereign;  and,  accordingly,  the  dis- 
senters from  the  articles  of  Perth  deputed  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  minister  at  Glasgow,  to  present  a 
supplication  to  the  king,  craving  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Charles, 
as  well  as  for  the  country,  he  had  imbibed,  as  a 
part  of  his  early  education,  all  the  tenets  adopted 
by  his  father  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  inherited  all  his  hostility 
against  nonconformity ;  and  his  answer  convinced 
the  supplicants  that  they  had  no  relief  to  expect  at 
his  hands.  He  was  resolved  to  maintain  prelacy,  as 
established  by  his  father  in  Scotland,  in  all  its 
extent,  and  at  all  hazards;  and  immediately  wrote 
to  the  primate,  enjoining  him,  and  the  bishops 
under  his  authority,  to  diligence  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  assigned  them  by  his  father.  He 
further  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  that  all 
persons  who  should  dare  to  disturb  his  government, 
by  misleading  the  people  into  the  belief  that  he 
intended  to  make  any  change  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  should  be  visited  with  the  severest 
penalties  of  tho  law.  This  rash  and  impolitic  pro- 
clamation was  succeeded  by  an  imperative  mandate 
to  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  to  choose  none  of 
their  number  as  magistrates  of  the  city  but  such 
as  j  u  kit  d  obedience  to  the  articles  of  Perth. 


This  disclosure  of  his  sentiments,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  Lis  reign,  in-  The  ki«r_-'s 
Tolved  Charles  in  merited  unpopu-  marnagc. 
larity,  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  his 
marriage  with  a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France— an  accomplished  and  beautiful 
woman,  but  who,  in  consequenco  of  her  religion, 
ultimately  becamo  one  great  cause  of  tho  mis- 
fortunes of  her  husband,  and  of  their  posterity. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  had  become  involved 
in  a  contest  with  his  English  parliament,  which, 
in  the  first  session  that  had  been  held  in  his  reign, 
manifested  in  a  still  more  determined  manner  that 
spirit  of  independence  which  had  embittered  the 
latter  years  of  his  father,  by  disturbing  his  dream 
of  unlimited  and  inviolable  prerogative.  This  dis- 
pute so  far  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  king,  that 
he  was  for  a  time  prevented  from  pursuing  his 
designs  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
That  part  of  his  dominions  remained  in  conse- 
quenco comparatively  tranquil ;  nnd  had  a  policy 
of  timely  concession  been  adopted,  the  spread  of 
that  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  which 
had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  people  of  England 
might  have  been  long  retarded.  But  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  discontent,  which  might  have  been 
so  easily  extinguished,  were  by  an  unwise  and 
headstrong  policy  soon  fanned  into  a  flame.  The 
revocation  of  tithes  and  benefices,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  had  been  usurped  by  the 
crown ,  but  had  afterwards  passed  by  gift  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobility,  had  been  projected  by 
James,  and  had  merely  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  unexpected  check  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Scottish  parliament.  But  this  scheme  had 
been  bequeathed  to  his  son,  who  now  rashly  resolved 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  nobility,  though  they  had  tamely  submitted 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Prcsby-  Revocation 
terian  Church,  and  were  probably  of  tithe*  and 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  intro-  benefices, 
duction  of  the  liturgy,  and  every  other  innovation 
in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  were  not  disposed 
without  a  struggle  to  give  up  the  spoils  of  the 
Church,  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  In  jus- 
tice, however,  the  tithes  ought  never  to  have  be- 
longed either  to  them  or  to  the  king.  They  formed 
a  peculiar  species  of  property  quite  distinct  from 
the  lands  out  of  which  they  were  paid ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  at  the  Reformation  they  were  no 
longer  required  for  their  original  purpose,  the  clergy 
being  otherwise  provided  for,  they  ought  either  to 
have  reverted  to  the  landed  proprietors,  on  whom 
they  had  been  originally  imposed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Romish  priesthood,  or  to  have  beta 
appropriated  to  national  purposes.  But  whatever 
may  bo  said  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  revoca- 
tion, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  legality. 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  patrimony  of 
the  crown  was  inalienable,  without  the  previous 
intervention  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  A 
subsequent  act  ratifying  a  royal  grant  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  and  all  such  grants  made  during  the  reign  of 
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one  sovereign,  were  liable  to  be  summarily  revoked 
by  his  successor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
alone.  The  same  law  was  applicable  to  all  grants 
made  by  the  sovereign  daring  his  minority,  which 
were  in  like  manner  liable  to  be  resumed  when 
he  becamo  of  age;  and  though  James  had  pru- 
dently deferred  such  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
he  had  encouraged  tho  prelates  to  expect  that  it 
would,  at  a  more  convenient  time,  be  exercised  on 
their  behalf. 

The  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  as  royal  commissioner, 
was  now  sent  down  to  hold  a  con- 
vention of  the  Estates,  and  to  de- 
mand an  unconditional  surrender 
of  all  the  tithes  and  other  church 
property,  which  had  reverted  to  the  late  sovereign 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  hnd  by 
his  gift  passed  iuto  their  possession.    But  this  de- 
mand the  nobles  were  prepared  to  resist  to  the  lost 
extremity.  To  be  stript  of  such  valuable  possessions, 
to  which  they  believed  they  had  an  indisputable 
right,  for  the  sake  of  aggrandising  a  body  of  men 
whose  inordinate  ambition  and  growing  influence 
had  already  excited  their  jealousy,  was  beyond 
endurance ;  and  so  fierce  and  determined  was  their 
opposition,  that  a  combination  was  formed  among 
the  nobility  to  resort  to  the  argument  of  tho  sword, 
according  to  tho  ancient  Scottish  fashion ;  and  in 
case  of  the  persistence  of  the  commissioner  in  his 
demand,  to  put  to  death,  on  the  spot,  both  him 
and  his  adherents.    Lord  Belhavcn,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  though  then  old  and  blind,  resolved 
to  have  his  share  in  tho  work  of  blood,  and  to  make 
sure  of  at  least  one  victim.    At  his  own  desire  he 
was  placed  next  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  whom  he 
laid  hold  of  with  one  hand,  as  if  for  support,  while 
in  the  other  ho  secretly  held  a  dagger— in  readiness, 
on  the  least  disturbance  arising,  to  plungo  it  into 
the  heart  of  that  nobleman.    Fortunately,  the  pre- 
meditated tragedy  was  averted  by  the  caution  of 
Nithsdale,  who,  either  forewarned  of  his  danger,  or 
alarmed  by  the  hostility  of  his  opponents,  with- 
held the  most  obnoxious  part  of  his  instructions, 
and  returned  to  court  without  being  able  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  his  mission.* 
The  king  was  so  enraged  at  this  opposition  that, 
Publication  of  without  farther  ceremony,  he  or- 
theActof     dered  the  act,  which  had  been 
Relocation,    already  prepared,  to  be  published — 
when,  to  the  dismay  of  tho  nobles,  it  was  found  to 
extend  beyond  tho  Reformation  to  the  distance  of 
eighty-three  years,  and  to  include  every  grant  made 
within  the  two  preceding  reigns.    Even  the  privy 
council,  and  many  of  tho  ministers  themselves,  were  [ 
secretly  adverso  to  so  sweeping  a  measure,  by  which 
they  considered  that  their  own  interest  would  be 
seriously  compromised.  A  partial  change,  however, 
was  effected  among  the  officers  of  state ;  and  the 
privy  council  and  courts  of  law  were  reconstructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  dignified  clergy 
to  form  part  of  these  bodies.    A  now  court,  under 
the  name  of  a  "  commission  to  try  grievances,"  was 
•  Burnet's  History,  rol.  i.  p.  24;  Row's  History,  p.  266. 


at  tho  same  time  established,  after  the  model  of  tho 
Star  Chamber;  but  so  strong  wns  tho  opposition 
of  the  nobility  to  this  arbitrary  tribunal,  that, 
though  not  formally  abolished,  it  was  silently  i>er- 
mitted  to  become  inoperative,  and  at  last  ceased  to 
exist.* 

An  ecclesiastical  convention  was  now  held,  and, 
eager  for  the  recovery  of  what  they    yuhu'io:i  of 
considered  the  legal  patrimony  of     th<<  impro. 
the  Church,  they  presented  an  rriuW  leil,tU- 
urgent  application  to  the  king  for  some  regular  legal 
provision  for  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy.  Their 
expectation,  which  they  scarcely  attempted  to  dis- 
guise, was  to  recover  the  tithes  through  tho 
king's  assistance;  and  so  impatient  were  they  to 
seize  on  this  valuable  reversion,  that  they  even 
began  to  declaim  from  tho  pulpits  against  tho 
detention  of  their  "inheritance."    In  the  mean- 
time, a  step  was  made  in  this  direction.  They 
were  directed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  tithes 
which  had  been  impropriated  in  their  respective 
parishes — a  task  which  they  no  doubt  executed 
con  amore,  and  with  no  disposition  to  frame  an 
estimate  that  should  fall  short  of  the  truth.  Tho 
nobles,  on  tho  other  hand,  were  naturally  desirous 
of  estimating  at  tho  lowest  possible  valuo  tho 
property  which  they  had  surreptitiously  acquired, 
and  which  they  were  now  called  on  to  relinquish. 
In  the  midst  of  theso  competitions,  another  order 
of  men,  whose  interest  in  this  matter,  though 
great,  had  been  hitherto  overlooked,  unexpectedly 
threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale 
of  the  clergy.    These  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  who  had  long  suffered  grievously  from  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  tithes 
were  frequently  collected  by  the  nobility.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  crops  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bo  removed  from  the  fields  until  the  tenth 
part  had  been  collected  by  the  titulars,  or  pro- 
prietors of  tho  teinds;  and  this  operation  was 
often,  through  neglect  or  wanton  tyranny,  so  long 
delayed  that  the  products  of  the  soil  were  dumaged, 
or  entirely  destroyed,  before  they  could  be  garnered 
by  the  husbandman.    This  grievance  had  attracted 
tho  attention  of  parliament,  by  whom  it  was  partly 
alleviated,  but  was  still  far  from  being  entirely  re- 
moved.   The  landholders,  accordingly,  who  natu- 
rally expected  relief  /rum  any  change  that  should 
free  them  from  the  vexatious  interference  of  the 
nobility,  concurred  with  tho  clergy  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  kiug  for  the  resumption,  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tithes,  t  The  influence 
of  this  numerous  body  of  men  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to 
confirm  him  in  his  resolution.    A  commission  was 
issued  to  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  impropriated  tithes   Surrender  of  the 
and  benefices,  with  power  to  decido  teind*. 
on  any  doubtful  or  disputed  points ;  and  prosccu- 

•  Row's  History,  MS.,  p.  265. 

t  King's  Lnrge' Declaration  concerning  the  late  Tumult, 
in  Scotland,  written  bv  l>r.  Ualcanquol;  Treatise  cf  Tkh'.M. 
MS.,  Advocates'  Library. 
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tions  were  at  the  same  time  instituted  against  such 
as  had  refused  compliance  with  the  king's  demand. 
The  nobles  thus  subjected  to  separate  prosecutions, 
and  no  longer  acting  in  combination,  found  them- 
selves individually  unable  to  copo  with  the  power 
of  the  crown.  The  weakest  or  least  refractory  being 
first  selected,  had  no  alternative  but  submission ; 
and  the  rest,  intimidated  by  their  example,  and 
weakened  by  disunion,  were  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, and  reluctantly  yielded.*  They  surrendered 
the  teinds  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  commissioners; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  they  were  to  receive  the 
annual  rents  until  these  should  be  redeemed  by  the 
crown.  The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  also  em- 
powered to  sue  for  a  valuation,  or  modut,  and  to 
purchase  such  of  tho  tithes  of  their  own  estates  as 
had  not  been  appropriated  by  churchmen.  Few  of 
them,  however,  were  possessed  of  means  sufficient  to 
make  such  purchases,  and  they  had,  therefore,  small 
reason  to  exult  in  a  privilege  which  they  soon  found 
to  be  more  nominal  than  real.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  in  a  country  where  money  was  so 
scarce  as  it  was  in  Scotland  at  this  period,  nine 
years'  valuation,  which  was  the  rate  fixed,  and 
which  was  then  almost  equal  to  the  price  of  the 
land,  could  in  many  instances  be  afforded  for  the 
purchase  of  tithes.t  Such,  indeed,  was  the  poverty 
even  of  the  crown  itself,  that  it  was  unable  to  re- 
deem the  feu  duties  of  the  church  lands,  so  that  a 
small  proportion  of  tho  tithes  still  remained  unpur- 
chased. X  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that,  "  if  the 
tithes  had  been  gratuitously  restored  to  the  land- 
holders, their  attachment  would  have  been  secured 
by  a  benefit  exceeding  their  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations ;  and  the  nobles,  when  counterbalanced  by  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body,  must  have  acquiesced 
in  the  sudden  loss  of  a  recent  and  invidious  revenue 
out  of  the  estates  of  their  neighbours."  §  As  it  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prelates,  these  proceed- 
ings were  satisfactory  to  no  party  in  the  State.  To 
Dincontent  of  the  nobles  they  were  a  source  of 
the  nobility,  general  and  permanent  discontent, 
which  was  aggravated  by  every  purchase  of  tithes 
that  took  place,  and  every  national  grievance  that 
happened  to  arise. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  the  island  the  dis- 
Statti  of  the  organised  state  of  society,  which 
Highland*.  had  caused  so  much  uneasiness  to 
the  government  during  the  last  reign,  still  con- 
tinued. Deadly  feuds  between  tribes,  families,  and 
even  single  individuals,  were  of  constant  occurrence, 
and  were  often  attended  by  the  most  shocking  bar- 
barities, perpetrated  in  open  defianco  of  the  law, 
and  with  perfect  impunity.  While  the  strength 
of  the  government  was  exhausted  in  a  contest  with 
the  peoplo  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  forms,  | 
discipline,  aud  government,  a  large  portion  of  the 

•  Largo  Declarntiu:),  p.  7;   IIovHri's  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  238. 

t  Aikmnn,  vol.  iii.  p.  388  :  Lugo  I><  >  hnUioti,  pp.  9,  10; 
Uurtit-t,  Tol.  i.  pp.  1'."?,  '24;  Memoir*  of  t lie  Duke  i  f  llinui!- 
U.n,  p.  30;  Outline,  vol.  ix.  pp.  H'J.  ;  C  >  >k'*  IlMm-v, 
v.ii.  li.  p.  ZM;  Luiiisr,  ri>l.  in.  p.  K'X 

;  \t\.  iii,  p,  104.  ;  V.-Ui. 


kingdom,  in  a  great  measure  left  to  itself,  was  fast 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  and 
anarchy.  An  accidental  misunderstanding,  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Barons  of  Frendraught  and 
Rothiemay,  led  to  several  atrocious  murders,  which 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  any  legal  investiga- 
tion.* Many  of  the  friends  of  both  parties,  includ- 
ing the  old  Marquis  of  Huntley,  subsequently  be- 
came involved  in  the  quarrel;  and  the  vassals  of  that 
nobleman,  uniting  with  those  of  Rothiemay,  ravaged 
tho  lands  of  Frendraught,  hanged  one  of  his 
tenants,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty,  which  thev 
disposed  of  by  public  salo.  Frendraught  having 
fled  to  Edinburgh,  complained  of  these  outrages  to 
the  privy  council,  who  issued  an  order  for  Huntley 
to  appear  before  them.  He  attempted  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  old  age  and  infirmity  ;  bat 
the  council  were  inexorable.  He  was  outlawed  for 
contumacy ;  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  appeared 
on  his  behalf,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Having, 
however,  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  his  sen- 
tence was  reversed,  and  he  was  about  to  be  set  at 
liberty  on  his  entering  into  a  bond  to  keep  the 
peace,  when  he  was  accused  by  Captain  Adam 
Gordon,  who  was  himself  deeply  implicated  in  these 
lawless  proceedings,  of  being  the  prime  mover  in 
all  the  disorders  by  which  the  peace  of  the  north 
had  been  disturbed.  On  this  charge  he  was  arrested, 
and  placed  in  close  confinement  in  the  castle ;  and 
though  released  shortly  afterwards  by  an  order 
from  the  king,  his  health  seems  to  have  sunk  under 
his  rigorous  treatment.  He  expired  at  Dundee,  on 
his  way  home,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  hi* 
ago,  professing  a  steadfast  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.t 

About  this  time,  the  restless  valour  of  the 
northern  population  found  an  out-  Scottuh  troop* 
let  by  a  new  channel.  Mackay,  in  foreign 
Lord  Rcay,  had  levied  a  regiment  service, 
in  the  north  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  this  band,  disciplined  by 
experienced  officers,  after  two  campaigns  against 
the  emperor,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  received 
an  honourable  discharge.  Instead,  however,  of 
disbanding  and  returning  home,  they  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
who  had  already  in  his  army  several  Scottish 
officers.  Grcut  numbers  of  their  countrymen  soon 
entered  into  the  same  service,  and  the  whole  were 
subsequently  incorporated  into  a  national  brigade 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  and  numbering  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  men.  J  When  about  to 
embark  in  tho  invasion  of  Germany,  Gustavus  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  British 
monarch,  and  Charles  agreed  to  support  him  with 
a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  on  condition  of  bis 
making  an  affort  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate.  As  Charles,  however,  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
fur  the  name  object,  he  con-sidcicd  it  ucet*snry  to 

*  f-cr  Appendix,  G. 
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preserve  an  apparent  neutrality.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  opculy  assisting  Gustavus,  he  mado  a 
private  arrangement  with  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, then  a  young  man,  directing  him  to  con- 
elude,  in  his  own  name,  a  treaty 

Marquis  S*    with  ^  Kin»  of  Sweden,  and  to 
Hamilton      furnish  him  with  the  stipulated 

WotVwedenng  numbor  ot  droops.  The  embarka- 
°  w  en*  tion  of  the  expedition  was  retarded 
by  an  accusation  of  treason  brought  against  Hamil- 
ton by  Lord  Ochiltree,  son  of  the  infamous  Captain 
James  Stuart,  who,  during  the  minority  of  the  late 
Hamilton  falsely  sovereign,  had  usurped  tho  tides 
accused  by  and  estates  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
Lord  Ochiltree.  ^  .  The  story,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  malicious  fabrication,  was  that  Colonel 
Ramsay,  the  agent  employed  in  the  negotiation  with 
Gustavus,  had  told  Lord  Reay  that  the  troops  about 
to  be  levied,  instead  of  being  destined  for  Germany, 
were  to  be  employed  in  raising  Hamilton  to  tho 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  king  heard  this  absurd 
■tory  with  scornful  incredulity,  and,  with  many 
expressions  of  affectionate  regard,  refused  Hamil- 
ton's urgent  request  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  as  a 
proceeding  altogether  unnecessary.  Ochiltree,  how- 
over,  was  brought  to  task,  when  all  he  could  allege 
in  support  of  his  accusation  was  a  vague  rumour, 
the  truth  of  which  Ramsay  unhesitatingly  denied. 
Ochiltree  was  now  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  be 
tried  for  bating  making,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
capital  offence.  He  was  convicted,  but  his  punish- 
ment was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  Castle  of  Blackness.  He  was  confined  there 
for  twenty  years,  but  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty 
by  Cromwell.  Ramsay  and  Lord  Reay,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  criminate  each  other,  were,  according 
to  a  barbarous  and  absurd  custom,  long  since 
happily  abolished,  adjudged  a  trial  by  judicial 
combat  For  this  purpose  a  stage  was  erected  in 
Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  and  the  two  com- 
batants, richly  apparelled,  having  mounted  it,  were 
on  tho  point  of  commencing  the  tight  when  an  order 
arrived  from  the  king  prohibiting  the  combat. t 

The  causes  of  delay  being  now  removed,  tho 
troops  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  on  tho  16th 
of  July,  and  on  tho  4th  of  August  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  Their  numbers 
amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  men ;  but 
an  exaggerated  report,  representing  them  as 
twenty  thousand  strong,  had  a  very  material  effect 
on  the  result  of  the  campaign.  That  rumour 
having  reached  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
hesitating  what  course  to  pursue,  ho  imme- 
diately declared  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  joined 
them  with  all  his  forces,  and  encouraged  all  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. This  unexpected  movement  constrained 
Tilly,  the  imperial  general,  to  draw  off  large 
detachments  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  garrisons ; 
and  his  army  being  thus  weakened,  was  signally 
defeated  by  the  Swedes  aud  their  auxiliaries  at 

*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  5. 

+  Laiug,  vol.  iii.  p.  107;  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 
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the  battle  of  Leipzic.    The  Scottish  brigade  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  en-    Good  services 
Element,  and  contributed  largely   ° f.the  Scottish 
to  tho  victory  by  which  it  was  ^J*?' 
crowned.    On  this  occasion  the     against  the 
Scots  first  employed  the  method  of  imperialists, 
platoon  firing,  which  spread  terror  and  amazement 
through  the  rauks  of  the  Austrians.*   By  this  deci- 
sive victory,  tho  whole  German  empire  was  laid  open 
to  the  invaders,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Rhine,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  to  the 
sources  of  tho  Danube.   At  a  conference  which,  a 
short  time  previous  to  this  battle,  was  held  between 
Gustavus  and  Hamilton  at  Werbcn,  on  the  Elbe,  a 
plan  of  co-operation  was  arranged  by  which,  in 
order  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  event  of  a  reverse, 
British  troops  were  stationed  at  Custrin,  Frankfort, 
and  Lansberg. 

Hamilton  now  marched  with  his  victorious  forces 
towards  Silesia,  and  after  taking  the  frontier  town 
of  Guben,  advanced  upon  Glogau,  which,  as  it  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  speedily  reduced. 
But  at  this  crisis  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by  Gus- 
tavus to  Custrin,  and  thence  dispatched  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Magdeburgh,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sacked  by  the  imperialists  under  Tilly,  when 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  tho  peaceable  inha- 
bitants were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword.  When  on  tho 
point  of  encountering  a  force  which  was  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  tho  place,  ho  was  superseded  by 
Bannicr,  who  arrived  bringing  with  him  an  order 
from  Gustavus  to  assume  tho  command  of  tho 
Dutch  and  German  forces,  but  not  to  hazard  a 
battle.  On  this  Hamilton  returned  to  Saltza, 
and  having  token  up  an  advantageous  position, 
refused  to  abandon  it.  In  the  meantime  Pap- 
penheim,  the  imperial  general,  obtained  posses- 


of  Magdeburgh,  but,  despairing  of  being  ablo 
to  retain  it,  bo  had  tho  dexterity  to  evacuate  tho 
place,  and  in  the  face  of  a  force  far  outnumbering 
his  own,  to  carry  off  unmolested  a  valuable  booty.f 
Hamilton  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  town ; 
but  his  force,  wasted  by  pestilence,  privation,  and 
the  sword,  was  now  reduced  to  two  regiments, 
which  it  was  judged  expedient  ultimately  to  incor- 
porate with  tho  Swedish  army.  Charles  now 
pressed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  j 
but  Gustavus,  whose  ambition  had  expanded  with 
his  conquests,  and  who  Lad  begun  to  entertain  the 
vast  idea  of  subjugating  all  Germany  to  his  sway, 
refused  his  concurrence  except  on  conditions  which 
would  reduce  tho  Elector  to  the  rank  of  a  vassul, 
and  the  Palatinate  to  a  mere  province  of  the 
Swedish  monarchy.  X  Hamilton  Bccnll  or 
was  in  consequence  recalled  with  Hamilton, 
disgust,  and  the  compact  with  Sweden  was  an- 
nulled. Gustavus,  a  few  Weeks  afterwards,  full 
in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  just  as  his  troops  were 
achieving  their  greatest  and  most  memorable  vic- 

•  Hart's  Ili*!f  i  v  of  Qustavus,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

1  Burnet's  Memoir*,  p.  20;  I-aing,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 

♦  Is  ilfcur's  XI SS  ,  quoted  bv  (ju'.hric,  vol.  ix.  p.  20G. 
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tory.  After  the  death  of  GuBtavus,  the  veteran  Scots 
continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  general*, 
and  were  from  time  to  time  joined  by  fresh  bands 
of  their  countrymen,  eager  to  participate  in  their 
life  of  perilous  adventure,  and  to  pursue,  like  them, 
the  path  of  military  renown. 

Charles,  who  had  now  reached  tho  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  had  long  felt  a  desire  to  revisit  Scotland, 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  a  long  line  of  his  royal  ancestors.  His  visit  had 
hitherto  been  delayed  by  tho  unsettled  state  of 
public  affairs  in  his  southern  dominions;  but  a 
temporary  calm  had  now  ensued,  of  which  he  re- 
Clmrles  resolves  solved  to  take  advantago  for  the 

to  viiit  Scot-  gratification  of  his  long-cherished 
land—  wish.  He  left  London  on  the  17th 
of  May,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  splendid 
retinue.  Besides  the  officers  of  tho  royal  household, 
who  formed  a  body  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude, 
ho  was  attended  by  about  five  hundred  English 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ecclesiastics,  including 
tho  bigoted  and  intolerant  Laud,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  came  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  devotion  in  the  Scottish  Church.  The 

his  ro  as  king's  progress  through  England 
is  progress     vu  ^  jne  8jyje  0f  magnificence 

customary  at  this  period.  On  his  arrival  at  Berwick 
ho  remained  four  days,  and  his  subsequent  journey 
to  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  performed  with 
undiminished  pomp  and  display.  At  Seton  he 
became  tho  guest  of  the  Earl  of  Winton,  and  at 
Dalkeith  he  was  entertained  by  tho  Earl  of  Morton ; 
and  both  these  noblemen  emulated  tho  English 
nobility  in  tho  costly  grandeur  of  tho  reception 
which  they  accorded  to  their  royal  visitor.  Such, 
indeed,  was  tho  extravagant  and  senseless  profusion 
of  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  on  this  occasion, 
that  tho  embarrassment  and  even  ruin  in  which 
some  of  them  were  thereby  involved,  became  subse- 
quently a  partial  cause  of  disquiet.*  Charles  loft 
Dalkeith  on  the  15th  of  June,  and,  according  to  the 
old  custom,  made  bis  public  entry  into  the  capital 
by  tho  West  Port.  Ere  he  had  reached  this  barrier, 
however,  he  was  met  by  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  who  welcomed  him  in  a  long  congratulatory 
address,  abounding  in  fulsome  adulation,  whioh  did 
no  honour  to  his  fine  poetical  genius.  The  pa- 
geantry on  this  occasion  exceeded  in  magnificence 
and  costliness  anything  of  that  description  that  had 
ever  been  exhibited  in  Scotland.  The  reception 
-nrriral  at  which  Charles  mot  with  from  all 
KUinburgh—  ranks  of  his  northern  subjects 
his  reception.    evincod  a  depth  and  fervour  of 

loyalty  which  it  had  been  well  for  him,  and  for  the 
country,  if  ho  had  wisely  laboured  to  conserve.  On 
his  entering  the  gates  ho  was  received  by  the 
magistrates  and  other  members  of  the  municipal 
council  in  their  robes  of  office — those  of  the  magis- 
trates consisting  of  red  velvet  trimmed  with  fur, 
whilo  the  council  were  arrayed  in  black  gowns  faced 
with  velvet.  The  provost,  after  a  short  address, 
presented  the  king  with  a  basin  of  pure  gold, 
•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 


valued  at  fivo  thousand  marks,  and  into  this  costly 
receptacle  were  poured  from  a  purse,  richly  em- 
broidered, a  thousand  double  golden  angels.  This 
valuable  gift,  however,  was  claimed  by  tho  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  master  of  tho  king's  horse,  as  one  of 
tho  perquisites  of  his  office.  The  royal  procession 
now  moved  onward  amid  tho  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  citizens,  and  after  a  series  of  ceremonious 
interruptions  at  different  points  on  the  route, 
Charles,  who  rode  on  horseback,  the  better  to  be 
seen  by  his  affectionate  subjects,  at  length  reached 

"  That  noble,  stately  dome 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 
Famed  heroes,  bad  their  royal  home." 

Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Scots  to  efface  the 
impression  of  that  poverty  with  which  they  had 
been  taunted  by  their  English  fellow-subjects,  that 
they  expended  on  this  reception,  including  the 
present,  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds  Scottish  money.* 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  tho  king  attended  the 
chapel-royal,  where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dunblane.  Tho  interior  of  the  edifies 
had  been  newly  fitted  up  in  anticipation  of  the 
royal  visit,  and  embellished  with  many  curious 
and  costly  ornaments. 

Tho  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place-  on 
the  Tuesday  following.  Charles's  Coronation  of 
popularity  had  reached  its  height  Charles. 
We  are  now  to  witness  its  decline  and  utter  ex- 
tinction. Many  circumstances  which  were  intended 
to  render  the  celebration  imposing  and  impressive, 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  profound  abhor- 
rence, as  well  as  anxiety  and  alarm.  An  altar 
was  erected,  covered  with  tapestry,  and  behind  it 
was  hung  a  piece  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  embroidered 
with  a  crucifix,  before  which  the  bishops,  as  they 
passed,  were  observed  to  bow  the  knee.f  On  the 
altar  were  placed  two  books,  or  something  meant 
to  resemble  books,  with  clasps,  two  chandeliers, 
two  wax  tapers  un lighted,  and  an  empty  silver 
basin. t  The  prelates  were  arrayed  in  blue  silk 
embroidered  robes  reaching  to  the  feet ;  and  above 
thoso  were  worn  white  rochets,  with  lawn  sleeves 
and  loops  of  gold.  These  innovations,  which  were 
regarded  as  harbingers  of  popery,  and  were  scarcely 
less  offensive  to  the  people  than  the  man  itself, 
were  imputed  to  Laud,  who,  by  his  furious  seal  in 
the  cause  of  episcopacy,  in  its  most  exaggerated 
form,  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind 
of  the  king,  and  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  people.  Even  the  more 
moderate  among  the  prelates  were  scandalised  by 
the  semi-Romish  practices  which  he  laboured  to 
introduce.  On  this  occasion,  tho  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  refused  to  officiate  in  the  garish  apparel 
that  had  been  provided  for  him— on  which  Laud 
became  so  exasperated,  that,  laying  violent  hands 
on  tho  recusant  prelate,  ho  dragged  him  from  his 
scat  by  the  king's  side,  in  the  presence  of  the 

•  How's  MSS.,  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh, 
t  Spalding's  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
1  Ibid. 
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whole  august  assembly .•  The  crown  was  placed 
on  the  king's  head  by  Spottiswood,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's;  and  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord-almoner,  exer- 
cised his  new  functions  in  scattering  among  the 
spectators  within  the  chapel  handfuls  of  silver 
medals  commemorative  of  tho  coronation  of  Charles 
as  king  of  Scotland.  The  coronation  sermon  was 
preached  by  Land,  and  consisted,  for  tho  most  part, 
of  an  intemperate  and  declamatory  harangue  in 
favour  of  conformity.^ 

On  tho  day  after  the  coronation,  a  parliament 
Meeting  of  was  held  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
psrliament.  burgh,  whither  the  king  proceeded 
in  great  state,  surrounded  by  his  English  foot- 
guard,  and  attended  by  tho  high  officers  of  the 
crown  and  the  whole  Estates.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  chestnut-coloured  horse,  and  was  arrayed 
in  a  purple  velvet  robe,  which  had  been  worn 
on  solemn  occasions  by  his  ancestor,  James  IV., 
and  which  was  of  such  ample  dimensions  that  it 
flowed  over  the  tail  of  his  charger,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  sweeping  tho  ground  by  being 
borne  up  by  five  grooms  of  honour  who  walked 
behind ;  on  his  head  was  a  hat  surmounted  by  a 
bunch  of  whito  feathers.  The  cavalcade  proceeded 
from  the  abbey  up  the  Canongate,  Netherbow,  and 
High  Street,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  pathway 
was  railed  in,  while  thousands  of  the  assembled 
citizens  thronged  the  space  on  each  side.  Tho 
sword  of  state  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
the  sceptre  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  crown 
by  tho  Marquis  of  Douglas,  who  had  on  his  right 
hand  the  Duko  of  Lennox,  and  on  his  left  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  X 

This  parliament  sat  only  two  days.  Tho  first 
was  devoted  to  the  election  of  the  lords  of  the 
articles ;  and,  to  secure  their  subserviency  to  the 
court,  a  new  artifice  was  employed.  The  prelates 
were  named  by  the  chancellor ;  they,  in  turn,  nomi- 
nated tho  temporal  peers,  and  both  conjointly 
selected  the  burgesses  and  lesser  barons  from  the 
third  estate.  On  the  second  day  a  subsidy  wan 
granted,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  voted  to 
any  king  of  Scotland.  A  land  tax  of  thirty  shil- 
lings, to  subsist  for  six  years,  was  agreed  to, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  Scotch,  besides  the  sixteenth  penny 
of  all  annual  rents  or  interest  of  money.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rate  of  interest,  which  was  then  at 
ten  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  the  two 
per  cent  thus  kept  back  from  the  creditor  were 
granted  for  three  years  to  the  government 

The  Scottish  parliament,  shortly  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  had 
servilely  passed  an  act  extending  the  royal  prero- 
gative as  far  as  the  despotic  tendencies  of  that 
monarch  inclined  him  to  assume ;  and  three  years 
afterwards  they  conceded  to  him.  the  power  of 

*  Crawford,  «sct.  it.  p.  12;  Row,  p.  278;  Rushworth, 
tc!.  ii.  p.  162;  Spalding,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

f  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  397. 

♦  Spalding,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  24. 


prescribing  the  robes  to  be  worn  by  judges,  law- 
yers, and  magistrates,  and  of  regulating  tho 
apparel  of  ecclesiastics.  The  latter,  which  wns 
intended  merely  as  a  piece  of  courtly  adulation, 
flattering  to  James's  vanity  and  weakness,  vrns  con- 
ferred as  a  personal  favour,  but  was  never  meant 
to  establish  a  precedent.  These  two  acts  tho  lords 
of  tho  articles  now  artfully  combined  with  an 
act  confirming  all  the  statutes  respecting  religion 
as  then  established.  The  parliament,  however, 
though  sufficiently  obsequious  to  have  confirmed 
the  royal  prerogative  to  the  most  unlimited  ex- 
tent had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  tho  designs  of 
the  apparently  harmless  claim  of  the  king  to  rc- 
gulato  ecclesiastical  vestments.  Judging  from  tho 
gaudy  trappings  worn  by  tho  prelates  nt  tho 
coronation,  they  saw  reason  to  expect  the  intro- 
duction of  the  copo  and  the  whito  surplice,  which 
were  so  intimately  associated  with  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  of  Rome;  while  a  confirmation  of 
religion,  as  then  established,  would  be  lending  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state  to  the  perpetuation  of 
all  the  recent  changes,  and,  through  tho  undefined 
extent  of  the  royal  prerogative,  perhaps  opening  a 
door  for  farther  innovations  still  more  abhorrent  to 
the  people.  On  tho  reading  of  the  act,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, an  aged  nobleman,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  sworn 
with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom  to  tho 
Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  the  innovations  in- 
tended by  these  articles  were  solemnly  abjured."* 
The  unanswerable  argument  contained  in  this 
brief  but  forcible  address  took  the  king  wholly  by 
surprise.  Ho  attempted  no  reply,  but,  evidently 
much  discomposed,  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation 
retired  to  on  adjoining  chamber.  On  his  return, 
the  members  were  proceeding  to  resume  their  deli- 
berations, when  the  king,  in  contemptuous  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  parlia-  violation  of 
ment  authoritatively  commanded  the  privily* 
them  not  to  debate,  but  to  vote.  °*  p-'rhWnt 
The  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  led  the  b)  tbe  kUi^ 
opposition,  proposed  that,  as  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  existed  respecting  the  clerical  habits,  the 
acts  should  be  considered  separately.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  traverse  the  subtlo  policy  of  the 
court  The  king  peremptorily  refused  to  accept  of 
the  act  confirming  tho  prerogative  apart  from  that 
for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  costume,  and 
insisted  that  both  should  be  passed  or  both  re- 
jected ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  list  of 
the  members,  he  exclaimed, "  Your  nameB  are  here, 
I  shall  know  to-day  who  will  do  me  service."! 
This  undisguised  attempt  to  overawe  tho  members 
of  the  legislature  by  tho  threatened  displeasure  of 
the  sovereign,  was  succeeded  by  an  act  of  criminal 
baseness  without  a  parallel  in  parliamentary  his- 
tory. On  the  vote  being  taken,  it  was  found  that 
the  articles  were  rejected  by  a  majority— fifteen 
peers  and  forty- five  commoners  having  voted 
against  them  ;  and,  amongst  the  minority,  it  was 

•  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill ;  How,  p.  218. 
t  Ibid.;  Burnet's  History;  History  of  Church  and 
State,  MS. 
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even  nsscrted  that  there  wore  several  peers  who  I 
had  voted  twice — first  in  their  capacity  as  officers  of 
state,  and  afterwards  os  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture.* Notwithstanding  this,  tho  lord -register, 
Sir  John  Hay  of  Landcs,  had  tho  effrontery  to 
report  that  tho  articles  wcro  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  outrageous 
and  shameless  violation  of  truth  and  honesty  was 
perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  the  king  and 
the  court,  who  had  reserved  it  as  a  last  resource  in 
case  of  defeat.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hay 
would  have  placed  himself  in  such  a  perilous  posi- 
Falsific-ution  of  tion  without  express  authority,  as 
tho  parliament-  a  falsification  of  the  parliamentary 
ary  record.  record  was  a  capital  crime.  Hay, 
indeed,  was  a  fit  instrument  to  bo  employed  in 
such  a  nefarious  transaction.  He  is  characterised 
as  "  a  sworn  enemy  to  religion,  and  a  slave  to  the 
bishops."  On  tho  announcement  of  tho  register, 
the  Karl  of  Rothes  immediately  rose  and  contra- 
dicted it,  affirming  that  the  votes  had  been  cither 
falsely  reported  or  wrongly  collected,  and  that  the 
negatives  wero  tho  majority.  The  conduct  of  the 
king,  if  it  did  not  betray  his  complicity,  folly 
identified  him  with  this  vile  fraud.  Although  he 
had  before  him  the  list  which  he  had  previously 
produced,  and  on  which  he  had  marked  the  votes 
with  his  own  hand,  he  interposed  his  authority  to 
prevent  a  scrutiny,  and  declared  tho  report  of  the 
register  to  be  conclusive,  unless  Rothes  should 
choose  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  and  accuse 
him  of  having  falsified  the  parliamentary  record. 
He  at  the  same  time  warned  the  pertinacious  earl, 
that  as  this  would  be  tantamount  to  a  charge  of 
treason,  he  would,  if  he  failed  to  prove  it,  expose 
himself  to  a  capital  punishment.  With  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Ochiltree  before  him,  Rothes  pru- 
dently declined  to  exercise  this  dangerous  privi- 
lege;  and  the  acts  which  had  just  been  negatived 
by  the  legislature,  received  the  royal  assent,  and, 
being  touched  by  the  sceptre,  became  law.t 

This  infamous  conduct  was  fatal  to  Charles's 
Unpopularity  popularity  in  Scotland.  The  loyal 
of  Charles,  and,  affectionate  sentiments  which 
had  pervaded  tho  public  mind  on  his  first  arrival 
were  exchanged  for  feelings  of  disappointment, 
suspicion,  and  disgust.  The  parliament,  though 
in  general  meanly  subservient  to  tho  court,  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  their  only  legal  protec- 
tion against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power ; 
but  if  its  members  wcro  thus  to  bo  overawed, 
its  deliberations  repressed,  and  its  records  vitiated, 
it  was  plain  that  even  the  semblance  of  public 
liberty  was  at  an  end,  and  that  tho  most  wanton 
acts  of  oppression  might  now  be  perpetrated,  un- 
challenged, by  the  king  and  his  council.  These 
sentiments,  which  were  generally  entertained,  and 
openly  expressed  by  the  people,  were  participated 
in  by  tho  nobility,  including  even  those  who  had 
x  oted  for  tho  obnoxious  articles.   They  saw  that 

•  Crawford,  wet.  ix.  p.  24. 

t  Iturnet'*  History,  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Rutherford's  Letter*, 
part  iii.,  letter  40. 


a  blow  had  been  aimed  at  their  independence,  that 
their  voice  in  the  legislature  was  about  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  mero  empty  form,  and  that  their 
personal  influence  as  peers  of  parliament,  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished.   The  nobles,  whose  opposition 
had  been  marked  by  the  king,  now  dreaded  the 
effect  of  his  resentment.   The  least  they  had  to 
expect  was  exclusion  from  his  favour,  and  from  all 
share  in  the  titles  of  honour  which  he  was  now 
scattering  with  a  profusion  that  diminished  their 
value.   During  his  brief  residence  in  Scotland,  be 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  not  fewer 
than  fifty-four  individuals ;  and  at  his  coronation 
alone  he  created  eight  lords,  two  viscounts,  tcu 
earls,  and  one   marquis.     The  iw>]tarure  of 
king's  wrath  against  the  lords  of  the  king  with 
tho  opposition  was  studiously  in-   tbe  opposition 
flamed  by  the  bishops,  who  repre- 
sented them  as  the  personal  enemies  of  the  sot«- 
reign,  and  as  the  authors  or  abettors  of  schism  tad 
sedition.   As  they  had  anticipated,  they  were  shut 
out  from  every  ray  of  royal  favour ;  the  king  took 
every  opportunity  of  mortifying  them  by  his  ne- 
glect or  open  contempt ;  and,  when  they  appeared 
at  court,  he  either  received  them  in  sullen  rileoct, 
or  assailed  them  with  bitter  and  insolent  reproachn, 
by  which  he  at  once  lowered  his  own  dignity,  and 
excited,  as  he  afterwards  experienced,  the  very 
enmity  with  which  they  were  then  falsely  charged. 
In  a  tour  which  he  made  through  a  portion  of 
the  country,  ho  publicly  insulted  them  by  his 
haughty  and  scornful  treatment.   He  had  visited 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  other  places  of  interest; 
and  when  proceeding  to  Dunfermline,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  then  sheriff  of  Fife, 
and  Lord  Lindsay,  acting  as  baillie  of  the  regality 
of  St.  Andrew's,  desirous  of  testifying  their  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  assembled  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  and  other  friends,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  horsemen,  to  welcome  tho  king  on  hi* 
entrance  into  the  shire.    Similar  honours  had 
been  paid  by  the  gentlemen  of  other  counties, 
and  had  been  graciously  accepted  by  Charles;  hot 
on  this  occasion  his  majesty  testified  his  contempt 
by  changing  his  route,  and  proceeding  by  a  private 
and  unfrequented  path,  and  the  loyal  cavalcade, 
after  impatiently  awaiting  his  approach  for  seven! 
hours,  at  last  became  aware  of  the  insult  with  which 
they  had  been  treated,  and  indignantly  dispersed. 
Contempt  is  less  easily  forgotten  or  forgiven  than 
positive  injury,  and  not  even  kings  can  indulge  it 
with  impunity.    The  conduct  of  Charles  on  this 
occasion  contributed  not  a  little  to  alienate  th« 
affections  of  the  people  of  Scotland.   He  himseif 
was  among  the  first  to  observe  the  alteration  in  their 
demeanour,  though  it  was  evident  from  the  surprise 
ho  expressed  that  he  was  blind  to  its  cause  Be 
had  been  addressing  himself  to  Lesley,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Isles,  in  terms  of  astonishment  at  his  sadden 
loss  of  popular  favour,  when  that  prelate  made  the 
remarkable  and  well-known  reply,  that  "  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Scots  was  like  that  of  the  Je**> 
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who  one  day  saluted  tho  Lord's  Anointed  with  I 
hosannahs,  and  the  next  cried  out,  Crucify  him."  * 
On  his  majesty's  return  from  Fife,  he  narrowly 

Narrow  escape 

escaped  being  drowned  in  tho 
of  the  king     Frith  of  Forth.    When  about  half 
from  drowning.  way  acros8f  a  gudden  ^^11  ^v, 

which  upset  the  boat  containing;  his  plate,  and  he 
himself  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  got  on 
board  a  ship  of  war  which  happened  to  be  near, 
and  which  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  Leith.  f 

In  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  regarding  eccle- 
Armiuinn       siasticul  discipline  and  rites,  the 

controversy,  nation  was  still  farther  agitated 
by  a  new  element  of  contention  affecting  some  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius  had  found  their 
way  into  the  Church,  and  were  zealously  advocated 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Laud,  who  at 
this  time,  on  the  demise  of  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  bad  been  promoted  to  tho  primacy. 
As  these  doctrines  were  generally  believed  to  bo 
the  harbingers  of  popery,  the  excitement  of  the 
clergy  still  attached  to  presbytcrianism,  as  well  as 
of  their  adherents,  who  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  nation,  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Charles  now  began  to  think  of  terminating  a 
visit  which  had  lost  him  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  his  Scottish  subjects,  without  apparently 
producing  to  himself  any  solid  or  compensating 
advantage ;  but  before  his  departure  he  was  guilty 
of  a  piece  of  superstitious  folly,  which  was  re- 
garded by  every  rational  and  well-informed  per- 
«on  with  supreme  contempt   This  was  no  other 

Pretended  cure  than  the  solemn  farce  of  pretend- 

of  scrofula  by  ing  to  cure  scrofula  by  the  royal 
the  royal  touch.  touch>  Qn  the  1th  of  June,  the 
day  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ho  repaired 
in  state  to  the  chapel-royal,  where  one  hundred 
diseased  persons  wcro  ossemblod,  awaiting  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony.  After  presenting  an 
offering  upon  tho  altar,  he  condescended  to  touch 
them  all  individually ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
such  a  remarkable  event,  to  suspend  by  a  white 
silken  ribbon  from  the  neck  of  each  patient  a  gold 
medal  coined  expressly  for  the  occasion.  J 

Charles  quitted  the  Scottish  capital  on  the  18th 

Departure  of    of  Julv«  and  Proccede<*  directly  to 
tie  king.      Berwick.  Here  he  left  his  retinue, 
^^Prinw  w£ta  the  exception  of  forty  indi- 
viduals, attended  by  whom  he 
posted  precipitately  to  Greenwich,  to  visit  the 
queen,  who  had  recently  given  birth  to  her  second 
■on,  afterwards  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  Second 
of  England. 

Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  king,  the 
peers  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  their 
opposition  in  parliament,  and  who  had  been  stig- 
matised by  the  prelates  as  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  vindicate  their  characters  from 
this  unmerited  reproach,  prepared  an  humble  peti- 

*  Crawford,  MS.,  sect.  is.  p.  24;  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p. 
o";  ltu»h  worth,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
t  Aikman,  to),  iii.  p.  403.  ♦  Ibid. 


tion  to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  requested  him, 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  to  consider  that  in 
the  deliberations  of  parliament  on  matters  of  public 
importance  differences  of  opinion  had  always  ex- 
isted, but  no  prince  had  hitherto  visited  with  his 
displeasure  those  peers  who  had  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority.   While  they  admitted  the  royal  prerogative 
in  its  most  unlimited  form,  they  Supplication 
were  desirous  of  explaining  to  his  of  the  opposition 
majesty  that  they  had  been  con-  lor 
strained  to  dissent  from  the  articles  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  through  an  apprehension,  which  wns 
generally  entertained,  that  some  important  innova- 
tions in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  about  to  bo 
introduced.   They  were  confirmed  in  these  appre- 
hensions by  the  circumstance  that  divers  papists 
had  been  admitted  into  parliament,  and  even  chosen 
as  lords  of  tho  articles,  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  declared  incapable  of 
forming  a  part  of  any  judicial  tribunal ;  and  they 
modestly  complained  that  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  act  of  1609  respecting  ecclesiastical  habits, 
with  that  of  1G00  regarding  tho  prerogative,  they 
had  been  compelled  cither  to  appear  to  act  unduti- 
fully  towards  his  majesty  by  voting  against  the 
prerogative,  of  which  they  approved,  or  to  violate 
their  consciences  by  assenting  to  a  measure  which 
they  had  reason  to  believe  was  the  harbinger  of 
farther  innovations  in  the  Church.   They  noticed, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  loyalty,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  had  concurred  in  voting  the  supplies ; 
and  they  implored  his  majesty  to  re-consider  the 
articles  from  which  they  had  dissented,  and  which 
they  conscientiously  believed  would  in  their  opera- 
tion be  followed  by  most  pernicious  consequences, 
both  to  the  government  of  his  majesty  and  to  the 
common- weal.  Before  formally  presenting  this  sup- 
|  plication,  it  was  prudently  resolved  to  give  intima- 
'  tion  of  it  to  the  king.   This  office  was  devolved 
upon  Lord  Rothes,  by  whom  the  scroll  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  inspection.   While  perusing  it, 
Charles  manifested  strong  symptoms  of  anger  and 
impatience,  and  on  returning  it  to  Rothes,  he  said 
sternly,  "  No  moro  of  this,  my  lord,  I  command 
you."  This  ungracious  reception,  accompanied  with 
such  a  peremptory  order  from  the  despotic  monarch, 
induced  the  petitioners  to  abandon  their  design. 

Lord  Balmerino  had,  in  consequence  of  his 
father's  disgrace,  long  lived  in  retirement,  and  ab- 
stained from  all  interference  in  public  affairs  j  but, 
on  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland,  ho  had  appeared  at 
court,  and  attended  in  his  place  in  parliament ; 
and  being  one  of  those  who  had  voted  against  tho 
obnoxious  articles,  he  had  been  noted  by  the  king, 
and  excluded  from  royal  favour.  He  had  con- 
curred in  the  petition,  and  it  happened  that  after 
all  intention  of  presenting  it  had  been  given  up, 
a  copy  of  it  still  remained  in  his  possession.  After 
tho  return  of  Charles  to  England,  finding  the 
public  dissatisfaction  daily  increasing,  it  occurred 
to  Balmerino,  that  if  the  terms  of  the  petition  were 
so  softened  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  king, 
its  presentation  might  yet  be  of  service  to  the  stute. 
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Under  this  impression  he  submitted  the  scroll  to 
one  Dun  moor,  a  notary,  for  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance and  allowed  him  to  cany  it  home,  under 
strict  injunctions  that  he  should  not  permit  it  to 
be  transcribed,  or  even  show  it  to  any  one.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Dunmoor,  under  a  promise  of 
secrecy,  exhibited  it  to  Hay  of  Naughton,  Balme- 
rino's  private  enemy,  who  surreptitiously  obtained 
a  copy,  and,  in  violation  of  his  promise,  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
crafty  prelate  immediately  repaired  to  court,  and 
laid  the  document  before  the  king.  He  charac- 
terised it  as  a  paper  of  most  mischievous  tendency, 
falsely  affirmed  that  it  was  circulated  throughout 
Scotland  in  order  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  urged 
the  king  to  moke  a  severe  example  of  somo  of  the 
refractory  nobles  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  declaring 
that  nothing  but  their  opposition  had  rendered  so 
many  of  tho  clergy  averse  to  the  surplice.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  the  king  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  tho  supposed  offence.  By  a  vague  and 
general  law,  capable  of  being  extended  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown  lawyers,  so  as  to  bring  within 
its  toils  almost  any  individual  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  Uating,  as  it  was  termed,  or  the  uttering,  by 
speech  or  writing,  anything  tending  to  excite  sedi- 
tion, or  to  sow  dissension  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  was  declared  to  be  a  capital  crime ; 
and  all  to  whose  knowledge  such  reports  should 
come  were  held  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  and 
liable  to  the  same  punishment,  if  they  did  not  in- 
form againBt  the  authors  or  propagators  of  the 
seditious  libel,  or  cause  them  to  bo  apprehended  and 
delivered  up  to  the  public  authorities.  On  this 
Arrest  and  absurd  and  oppressive  law  it  was 
imprisonment  determined  that  proceedings  should 
ofJhlmcrino-  bo  in8,itutcd  against  Balmerino, 
nnd  on  a  warrant  obtained  by  Spottiswood,  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  real  author  of  the 
offensive  petition,  Haig,  an  advocate,  having  been 
apprised  of  theso  proceedings,  escaped  from  the 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 

In  the  meantime,  diligent  preparation  was  made 
for  the  trial  of  Balmerino,  or  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  for  securing  his  condemnation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  sec  in  what  Balmerino's  alleged  crime 
consisted.  The  petition  was  in  itself  inoffensive, 
loyal,  and  respectful ;  it  had  alreadv  been  shown  to 
the  king,  though  not  formally  presented,  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  on  any  principle  of  common 
tense,  be  held  criminal  in  one  of  the  petitioners  to 
communicate  a  copy  of  it  under  tho  seal  of  secrecy 
to  a  contidential  friend.  But  Balmerino  bad  of- 
fended the  king  and  the  prelates  by  his  opposition  in 
parliament,  and,  moreover,  the  greater  part  of  his 
estates  consisted  of  church  lands;  and  his  enemies, 
led  on  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  instigated  at  once 
by  cupidity  aud  revenge,  had  recourse  to  the 
meanest  and  most  unworthy  artilices  in  order  to 
crush  their  unfortunate  victim.  He  was  arraigned 
on  u  charge  of  leasing-making,  as,  tho  author  aud 


abettor  of  a  seditious  petition,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment  as  a  mis-  ^ 
chievous  libel,  "  that  depraved  the 
laws,  and  misconstrued  the  proceedings  of  the 
king  in  the  late  parliament ;  so  seditious,  that  its 
thoughts  infected  the  very  air — a  cockatrice  which 
a  good  subject  should  have  crashed  in  the  egg."' 
The  charge  of  authorship,  which  was  known  to  be 
untenable,  and  which  is  even  contradicted  by  s 
subsequent  part  of  the  indictment,  was  founded  ot 
the  slight  circumstance  that  certain  interlineation 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused  were  discovered 
in  the  copy  in  his  possession ;  while  the  charged 
abetting  proceeded  on  the  allegation  that  ho  had 
concealed  the  petition,  and  suffered  the  author  to 
escape.  In  order  if  possible  to  insure  a  conviction, 
the  management  of  the  trial,  and  the  task  of  lookrat, 
out  for  a  jury  adapted  to  the  purpose,  were  confided 
to  tho  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  loi^-treasurer,  a  mil 
of  high  ability,  and  of  great  powers  of  persuasion, 
who,  as  the  event  showed,  was  in  league  with  the 
venal  judges  aud  officers  of  state  for  the  pervt  rs  :. 
of  justice.  Three  assessors,  all  known  to  be  hostile 
to  tho  accused,  were  appointed  to  the  justice-genera] 
by  the  lords  of  session.  These  were  Lcarroont,ow 
of  their  own  number;  Hay,  lord-register;  sad 
Spottiswood,  their  president,  second  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  active  and  tealow 
instigator  of  tho  prosecution,  f  Balmerino,  who 
pleaded  for  himself,  reminded  the  court  that  the 
act  relating  to  the  concealment  of  a  seditious  libel, 
or  neglecting  to  secure  its  author,  had  never  in » 
single  instance  been  enforced,  and  must  therefore, 
from  its  manifest  severity  and  injustice,  have  ben 
considered  unfit  for  execution,  and  allowed  to  pass 
into  abeyance.  He  represented  that,  even  were 
this  otherwise,  the  act  could  not  apply  to  cases  like 
the  present,  in  which  the  sedition,  if  there  was  any, 
was  so  occult,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  it 
without  the  decision  of  the  court.  On  the  contrary, 
he  never  viewed  the  petition  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  dutiful  and  respectful  address  to  his 
majesty,  with  a  viow  to  conciliate  his  favour, and  to 
exculpate  the  petitioners  from  tho  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty, by  explaining  the  motives  of  their  public 
conduct.  He  remarked,  that  while  he  approved  of 
the  petition  in  general,  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
some  expressions,  which  his  interlineations  were 
intended  to  soften,  but  that  such  alterations  could 
not  reasonably  be  held  to  constituto  the  very  of- 
fence they  were  meant  to  obviate.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  matter  had  been  communicated  by  Lord 
Rothes  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty  having  signi- 
tied  his  displeasure,  all  intention  of  presenting  the 
petition  had  been  abandoned.  This  statement  was 
corroborated  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes;  but  the 
assessors,  nevertheless,  sustained  the  indictment, 
and  referred  it  to  a  jury,  to  be  selected  from  s  list 
furnished  mainly  or  entirely  by  the  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair.  At  that  time  tho  juries  in  Scotland  were 
nominated  by  the  presiding  judge  from  a  return 

•  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
t  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
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made  by  the  clerk  of  court,  and  peremptory  chal- 
lenges were  unknown  to  the  law.  Ou  this  occasion, 
out  of  fifteen  jurymen  who  had  been  nominated, 
nine  were  challenged  either  as  the  personal  enemies 
of  the  accused,  or  as  having  prejudged  the  matter 
they  were  appointed  to  investigate.    One  only  of 
these  challenges  was  sustained.   This  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  who  had  been  heard 
to  say,  that  if  the  panel  were  as  innocent  as 
St.  Paul,  he  would  find  him  guilty.  The  exclusion, 
however,  of  the  carl  was  not  due  to  the  justice  of 
the  court,  but  to  the  objection  of  the  lord-advocate. 
The  Earl  of  Traquair  was  nominated  in  his  stead ; 
and  it  now  became  evident  to  Balmerino  that  his 
condemnation  was  predetermined  by  his  judges, 
and  that  tho  jury  had  been  selected  cither  from 
their  known  subserviency  to  the  crown,  or  their 
personal  hostility  to  himself.  But  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  selection, 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  on  the  very  point 
of  breaking  down  from  a  most  unexpected  circum- 
stance.   Among  tho  persons  who  bad  been  chosen 
to  serve  on  the  jury  was  Gordon  of  Buckie,  who  had 
been  concerned,  about  half  a  century  before,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  in  tho  murder 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  unscrupulous  of 
the  number.   No  sooner,  however,  had  the  jury 
retired  to  deliberate,  than  he  rose  and  addressed 
them,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  aged 
cheeks,  and  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  emotion, 
implored  them  to  consider  that  tho  lifo  of  an  inno- 
cent man  was  at  stake,  whoso  blood,  if  they  should 
unjustly  condemn  him,  would  lio  heavy  on  their 
souls  to  tho  last  hour  of  their  lives.    Ho  declared 
that  he  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  imbrued 
his  hands  in  innocent  blood — a  crime  for  which, 
indeed,  he  had  obtained  a  pardon  from  his  sove- 
reign, but  that  he  had  passed  many  sorrowful  days 
and  nights  before  ho  had  obtained  peace  of  con- 
science from  a  belief  that  he  had  received  forgive- 
ness from  God.   This  pathetic  appeal  produced  a 
visible  impression  on  the  jury ;  but  Traquair,  who 
acted  as  their  foreman,  remarked,  that  tho  point 
they  wcro  called  on  to  determine  was  neither  the 
severity  of  the  law,  which  the  court  had  no  power 
to  alter,  nor  the  nature  of  the  petition,  which  tho 
court  had  already  declared  to  be  seditious,  but 
simply  whether  the  prisoner  had  known  of  it,  and 
concealed  the  author.    It  was  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  tho  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  tho 
jury  were  judges  both  of  tho  law  and  tho  fact ;  that 
a  severe  law,  which,  after  subsisting  for  many 
years,  had  never  been  acted  on,  must  be  held  to  bo 
annulled ;  and  that  although  after  the  petition  had 
been  declared  by  the  court  to  be  seditious,  it  would 
be  criminal  to  conceal  it,  yet  as  this  could  not  bo 
known  until  that  declaration  had  been  made,  it 
could  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  tho  petition 
known.    Various  other  members  of  the  jury  joined 
in  this  discussion,  which  was  warmly  maintained 
for  several  hours,  and  at  its  conclusion,  on  the 
votes  being  taken,  tho  jury  was  found  to  be 


I  equally  divided.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was,  how- 
ever, obtained  by  the  casting  vote  —his 
of  Traquair,  their  foreman,  and  condemnation, 
sentence  of  death  was  immediately  pronounced  on 
the  unfortunate  nobleman;  but  its  execution,  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  bishops,  tho  most 
active  agents  in  tho  prosecutiou,  was  delayed 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  • 

The  proceedings  against  Balmerino  excited  an 
extraordinary  ferment  in  the  public  popular  com- 
mind.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  motion, 
efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  prevent  any  popular 
demonstration,  crowds  assembled  tumultously  in 
the  streets  during  the  trial.  Somo  prayed  aloud 
for  tho  preservation  of  Balmerino,  and  publicly 
applauded  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  his  defence, 
while  others  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  heads  of 
his  enemies.  When  the  result  became  known,  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  knew  no  bounds,  and 
a  most  alarming  crisis  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Men 
assembled  in  sooret  to  deliberate  what  course  to 
pursue,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  cither  to 
break  open  tho  doore  of  the  prison  and  set  Bal- 
merino at  liberty,  or,  if  that  attempt  should  fail,  to 
avenge  his  death  on  the  judges  by  whom  he  had 
been  condemned,  and  tho  jurors  who  had  concurred 
in  his  conviction.  Nor  was  this  determination  a 
mere  empty  ebullition  of  impotent  passion.  Tho 
actors  in  the  contemplated  tragedy  had  their 
parts  actually  assigned  to  them.  One  party  under- 
took to  burn  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals, 
and  another  to  put  them  to  death.  Traquair,  on 
learning  his  danger,  hastened  to  court,  and  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty  that  although  Balmerino  had 
justly  forfeited  his  life,  it  would  not  be  advisable  in 
the  present  stato  of  Scotland  to  carry  tho  sentence 
passed  against  him  into  executiun.  After  a  tedious 
imprisonment,  a  warrant  was  granted  for  his  liber- 
ation j  but  it  was  not  until  some  Libcration  and 
months  afterwards  that  tho  doom  pardon  of  Bal- 
which  still  hung  over  him  was  merino, 
cancelled  by  a  reluctant  pardon.  Tho  forgiveness 
thus  extended  to  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime  has  been  by  some  historians  ascribed,  though 
with  great  improbability,  to  the  intercession  of 
Laud,  while  others  have  absurdly  imputed  it  to 
the  royal  clemcncy.f  But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
a  concession  extorted  from  Cliarles  by  public 
opinion— on  clement  in  the  social  system  which  has 
been  subsequently  more  fully  developed,  and  which 
no  government,  however  strong,  can  now  safely 
disregard. 

The  persecution  of  Balmerino,  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  unjust,  was  fatal  to  the  into-  r0ptil,ar  dis- 
rests  of  Charles  in  Scotland.  Tho  content, 
great  body  of  tho  people  had  long  beheld,  with  sullen 
though  helpless  discontent,  the  perversion  of  tho 
course  of  justice,  tho  gradual  extinction  of  public 
liberty,  the  invasion  of  tho  independence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power. 

•State  Trials;   Burnet's  History;   Bulfuur's  AnimU, 
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The  nobility,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  these  dis- 
contents with  indifference,  were  now  constrained  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  people.  They  began  to 
sec  that  their  hereditary  rank,  wealth,  and  influence, 
afforded  them  no  protection  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
crown,  or  tho  still  more  intolerable  tyranny  of  the 
prelates.  The  fate  of  Balmerino,  whose  only  offence 
was  bis  opposition  to  the  court  in  his  legitimate 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  convinced 
them  that  innocence  could  no  longer  shield  them 
from  punishment,  if  they  should  happen  to  incur  the 
suspicion  of  tho  monarch  or  tho  resentment  of  tho 
bishops ;  and  that  all  freedom  of  speech  or  writing, 
in  any  matter  of  public  interest,  was  only  to  be 
cxcicised  at  the  hazard  of  liberty  or  life.  An  ex- 
pression casually  dropped  in  a  moment  of  disappoint- 
ment or  irritation,  or  still  worse,  if  merely  overheard, 
and  concealed  through  motives  of  honour,  friend- 
ship, or  humanity,  might  involve  an  innocent  man 
in  ruin.  Even  tho  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
complaint  and  petition,  were  now  held  as  crimes 
of  the  first  magnitude:  complaint  was  sedition, 
remonstrance  and  petition  were  treasonable  of- 
fences. Were  the  ancient  and  haughty  nobility  of 
Scotland  tamely  to  bend  the  neck  to  tho  double 
yoke  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  ?  Were 
nil  patriotic  aspirations  to  be  stifled  within  their 
own  bosoms,  that  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  prince, 
and  a  body  of  vulgar,  servile,  and  intolerant  eccle- 
siastics might  be  left  free  to  work  their  will,  to 
trample  down  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  to 
lay  its  most  venerated  institutions  prostrate  in  the 
dust?  It  was  believed  that  popular  indignation 
alone  had  saved  Balmerino ;  and  it  was  recollected 
that  a  union  between  tho  nobles  and  the  people  had 
in  former  times  proved  more  than  a  match  for  a 
despotical  monarch  and  an  intolerant  priesthood. 
Already  had  the  nobles  begun  to  contemplate  a 
return  to  this  policy  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  look 
for  safety  to  themselves,  and  deliverance  for  the 
nation,  to  a  general  confederacy  of  all  ranks  of  the 
community. 

In  the  meantime  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
the  clergy  became  every  day  more  offensive.  They 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  seizing  on  the  whole 
temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  State. 
Not  a  secular  office  of  political  influence,  and  espe- 
cially of  any  considerable  emolument,  became 
vacant  that  was  not  eagerly,  and,  in  general,  suc- 
cessfully grasped  at  by  some  aspiring  churchman. 
None  of  that  order  had  ever  since  the  Reformation 
been  permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  chancellor,  but 
at  this  time,  on  the  death  of  Kinnoul,  who  held  the 

Spottiswood  fc»reat  *ca^>  n**  °ffic0  was  conferred 
appointed  chan-  on  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  who, 
ccllor.  Worldly  though  now  far  advanced  in  life, 
was  ambitious  to  occupy  the  first 
position  under  tho  crown,  as  well  as 
to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  Church.  The  second 
office  in  the  State,  that  of  lord-treasurer,  which 
had  been  held  by  Traquair,  was  next  solicited  by 
Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross;  and  such  was  the  worldly 
ambition  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  ready 


ambition  of 


acquiescence  of  the  king  in  their  insatiable  demand*, 
that,  of  fourteen  prelates,  not  fewer  than  nine  had 
found  their  way  into  the  privy  council.  Their 
influence  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  thus 
became  irresistible,  and  their  presumption  and 
arrogance,  which  were  commensurate  with  their 
power,  gave  deep  offence  to  the  nobility,*  and  con- 
tributed,  in  the  end,  to  hasten  their  downfall.  They 
now  proposed  a  revival  of  tho  order  of  mitred 
abbots,  to  supersede  the  lords  of  erection  in  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  endowed  with  their  impropriated 
tithes  and  revenues.  They  also  procured  a  warrant 
from  the  king  authorising  them  to  establish,  in  the 
various  dioceses  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
subordinate  courts,  invested  with  all  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  court  of 
high  commission.  Armed  with  an  authority  almost 
unlimited  and  irresponsible,  and  mistaking  the 
gloomy  silence  of  the  nation  for  submission  or 
apathy,  they  proceeded  to  the  most  arbitrary  and 
wanton  acts  of  oppression.  Among  Tyranny  of  the 
other  instances  of  high-banded  ty-  Buhop  of  Gal- 
ranny  with  which  the  records  of  k***- 
that  period  abound,  one  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen. 
The  aged  minister  of  Kirkcudbright,  Robert  Glen- 
dinning,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  having  refowd 
either  to  conform,  or  to  admit  into  his  pulpit  any 
of  the  conforming  clergy,  was  deprived  by  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway  in  the  commission  court  of  hit 
diocese ;  and  because  the  magistrates  of  Kirkcud- 
bright persisted  in  attending  the  ministrations  of 
their  pastor,  and  his  son,  who  was  one  of  their 
number,  refused  to  imprison  his  venerable  parent, 
the  whole  of  them  were,  by  an  order  of  the  bishop, 
consigned  to  the  jail  at  Wigton.f 

A  crisis  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  that  point  was  reached  beyond 
which  endurance  ceases.  By  a  royal  mandate 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  General  A* 
sembly,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  and  remon- 
strances of  the  privy  council,  and  even  am? 
of  the  prelates  themselves,  the  wholo  system  of 
presbyterian  polity  and  worship  Abrogation  of 
was  abrogated,  and  the  book  of  pre»byierunu» 
canons  and  the  liturgy  violently  by  roy  **" 
thrust  upon  the  people  of  Scotland;  while  the 
impugning  of  these  compilations  in  any  point, 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  a 
refusal  to  conform  to  the  new  ritual,  was  fol- 
lowed by  excommunication,  which  subjected  the 
contumacious  to  the  highest  civil  penalties.  Even 
the  rights  of  private  citizenship  were  abridged, 
and  the  liberty  of  tho  press  destroyed,  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  with  a  view  to  it*  own  con- 
solidation. No  one  was  allowed  to  exercise  the 
profession  of  a  secular  teacher,  either  privately  <r 
in  public  schools,  without  a  licence  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  district ;  and  no  book  was  allowed 
to  be  printed,  unless  it  had  been  previously  perused 
and  approved  of  by  functionaries  appointed,  for 
that  purpose,  to  whoso  discretion  was  left  the 

•  Hist.  Motuum,  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  fe'7. 
t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
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penalty  of  disobedience.*  The  universal  alarm 
and  indignation  of  all  ranks  at  this  crisis  were 
aggravated  by  tho  belief  or  suspicion  that  the 
ecclesiastical  changes  now  sought  to  be  effected 
were  preparatory  to  tho  introduction  of  popery 
itself.  Nor  do  these  fears  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  groundless,  for  it  was  held  as  a  maxim 
by  Laud,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  greatly  corrupted, 
was  still  to  be  revered  as  the  original  or  mother 
Church,  to  which,  by  mutual  concessions,  Pro- 
testants might  eventually  be  rcconcilcd.t 

The  great  point  aimed  at  in  the  meantime  was, 
complete  conformity  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  kingdom  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    This  was 
an  object  which  Laud  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
to  accomplish  which  he  made  such  strenuous  efforts, 
that  he  has  been  by  some  historians  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  fatal  consequences  that  followed 
the  attempt  to  enforce  it.     "  His  zeal  for  an 
uniformity  between  tho  two  nations  in  point  of 
liturgy,"  says  Dr.  Welwood,  "  proved  the  fatal 
torch  which  put  the  two  kingdoms  into  a  flame." 
During  the  visit  of  Charles  to  Scotland,  when  this 
important  matter  was  under  consideration,  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  tho  English  Prayer-book, 
with  a  view  to  insure  complete  uniformity.  This, 
however,  was  a  point  which  the  Scottish  prelates, 
notwithstanding  all  their  pliancy,  were  unwilling 
to  concede.    They  were  jealous  of  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  dependence  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  desired  a  liturgy  of  their  own.    Laud  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  their  reluctance  by  repre- 
senting to  them  that  uniformity  was  not  only 
desirable  in  itself,  but  was  necessary  in  order  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  papists,  whose  creed 
admitted  of  no  diversity,  and  who,  glorying  in  its 
fixed  and  unchangeable  character,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  consequence,  if  not  an  evidence  of 
infallibility,  taunted  Protestants  for  admitting  dif- 
ferent liturgies. $    The  Scottish  bishops,  however, 
for  once  were  inflexible,  and  tho  king  and  Laud 
felt  constrained  to  acquiesce,  without  even  obtain- 
ing any  assurance  of  conformity.     The  utmost 
they  could  extort  from  the  obstinate  prelates  was, 
a  promise  that  the  prayers  should  contain  nothing 
either  heretical  or  seditious.  §   The  task  of  corn- 
Compilation  of  piling  a  uational  liturgy  was  de- 
ft liturgy  for    volved  on  the  Bishops  of  Ross 
Scotland.      and  Dunblane;  but,  when  com- 
pleted, it  was  found  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
English  Church  chiefly  in  the  title.    The  sub- 
stance, with  tho  exception  of  a  few  slight  varia- 
tions, omissions,  ana  additions,  was  identical.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  it  had  receded  from  the 
English  service-book,  it  was  found  to  have  ap- 
proached tho  Romish  missal;  and,  on  its  being 
sent  to  London  for  revisal,  some  alterations  were 
made  by  Laud,  which  rendered  the  approximation 

•  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 
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still  closer.  The  instrucl  ions  which  accompanied 
the  new  liturgy  rendered  it  still  more  unacceptable 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  Tho  alms  of  the  con- 
gregation were  appointed  to  be  presented  as  an 
offering  on  the  communion-table,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  a  sumptuous  covering,  and  placed  in 
the  cost;  and  the  deacon,  when  presenting  the 
offerings  to  be  placed  on  the  altar,  was  to  offer  a 
memorial  or  prayer  of  oblation.  In  the  celebration 
of  the  oucharist,  tho  officiating  clergyman  was 
directed  to  pass  from  the  north  side  to  the  front  of 
the  altar,  and  to  stand  with  his  back  to  the  con- 
gregation while  he  consecrated  the  elements.  The 
form  of  prayer  prescribed  for  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  purposely  framed  so  as  to  express, 
though  in  a  manner  somewhat  ambiguous,  tho 
detested  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  "  Hear 
us,  merciful  Father,"  so  the  invocation  runs,  "  and 
out  of  thy  omnipotent  goodness  grant  that  Thou 
mayest  so  bless  and  sanctify,  by  thy  word  and 
Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts,  these  thy  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  to  us  the  body 
and  blood  of  thy  beloved  Son."  In  apparent 
imitation  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  minister 
was  directed  by  a  note  on  the  margin,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  to  lift  up 
the  plate  containing  tho  bread  in  his  hands,  and 
in  like  manner  to  elevate  the  cup  while  repeating 
the  words,  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Tho  baptismal  water  poured  into  the  font 
was  directed  to  be  consecrated  by  prayer,  and  tho 
sign  of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  it  in  baptism. 
It  was  further  enjoined  that  the  water  should  bo 
changed  and  consecrated  twice  a  month,  and  to- 
served  in  the  font  for  future  administration.  Tho 
ring  was  appointed  to  be  employed  iu  marriage, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony  rather 
titan  a  civil  contract.  Finally,  thanks  were  ordered 
to  be  offered  for  departed  saints,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romish  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  ;  and 
several  new  names  were,  at  the  same  time,  added 
to  the  calendar.  These  deviations  from  the  English 
ritual,  instead  of  rendering  the  new  liturgy  more 
acceptable,  only  increased  the  suspicion  and  inten- 
sified the  aversion  of  the  people.  It  was  reported 
and  believed  that  Laud  and  tho  bishops  had  con- 
spired surreptitiously  to  introduce  the  mass,  of 
which,  it  was  alleged,  the  new  liturgy  was  a  trans* 
lation.  The  alarm  thus  occasioned,  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  populace,  affected  all  ranks  of  the 
community,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  tho 
nobility. 

When  the  liturgy  was  in  course  of  formation,  it 

was  impossible  to  expect  that  its  ob-  _     .,  .  , 

servance  could  be  enforced  without     tj,e  0f 

some  fresh  show  of  royal  authority,    canoa*.  <<i>- 

Accordingly  a  book  of  canons  was  P08'1*""  of  tl,u 
•i  j        j        c       i  u     .u      pre*  by  ten  an*, 
compiled,  and  confirmed  by  the 

royal  supremacy,  which  was  in  turn  absurdly  eon- 
firmed  by  the  same  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
extended  to  "  whatever  the  kings  of  Israel  or  tho 
of  tho  primitive  Church  had  assumed."  * 
•  Loing,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 
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On  the  publication  of  the  canons,  the  whole  body 
of  the  presbyterians  manifested  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  determined  and  uncompromising  op- 
position. Their  objections  were  twofold,  and  ap- 
plied both  to  the  matter  enjoined  and  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  imposed.  It  may  be  proper  to 
specify  at  length  some  of  the  articles  chiefly 
objected  to,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  on 
the  popular  commotions  by  which  the  country  was 
shortly  afterwards  convulsed,  and  of  which,  in 
fact,  they  were  the  primary  cause. 

1.  "That  whosoever  should  afiBrm  the  king's 
majesty  had  not  the  same  authority  in  causes 
ecclesiastical  that  the  godly  kings  had  among  the 
Jews,  or  the  Christian  emperors  in  the  primitive 
Church,  or  impugn  in  any  part  his  royal  supre- 
macy in  causes  ecclesiastical,  was  to  incur  the 
censure  of  excommunication. 

2.  "  The  like  censure  was  to  pass  upon  those 
who  should  affirm  the  worship  contained  in  the 
book  of  common  prayer  and  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  or  that  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c,  contained 
anything  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  or  was  cor- 
rupt, superstitious,  or  unlawful  in  the  service  and 
worship  of  God." 

In  estimating  the  severity  of  this  penalty,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  involved,  as  its 
civil  effects,  the  terrible  punishment  of  confiscation 
and  outlawry. 

3.  "That  ordinations  were  restrained  in  four 
terms  of  the  year,  that  is,  the  first  weeks  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December. 

4.  "  That  every  ecclesiastical  person,  at  his  ad- 
mission, should  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  accord- 
ing to  the  form  required  by  parliament ;  and  the 
like  oath  for  avoiding  simony,  required  in  the 
book  of  consecration. 

5.  "  That  every  presbyter  shall,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  another  person  lawfully  called,  read  or 
cause  divine  service  to  be  done,  according  to  the  > 
form  of  the  book  of  the  Scottish  common  prayer, 
before  all  sermons  ;  and  that  he  should  officiate  by 
the  said  book  of  common  prayer  in  all  the  offices, 
parts,  and  rubrics  of  it." 

Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  this  canon,  as  well  as 
the  second  and  fifteenth,  refer  to  the  new  liturgy, 
which  had  not  only  never  been  seen  by  the  parties 
on  whom  it  was  enjoined,  but  which,  as  it  was  not 
then  completed,  could  not  have  been  seen  even  by 
the  king  himself,  on  whose  authority  it  was  sought 
to  bo  enforced. 

6.  "That  no  preacher  should  impugn  the  doc- 
trine delivered  by  another  in  the  same  church,  or 
any  adjacent  one,  without  leave  from  the  bishop. 

7.  "  That  no  presbyter  should  hereafter  be  cau- 
tioner or  surety  for  any  person  whatsoever,  in  civil 
bonds  or  contracts,  under  the  penalty  of  suspension. 

8.  "  That  the  remainder  of  the  bread  and  wine 
prepared  for  the  communion  should  be  given  to 
the  poorer  sort  of  those  who  received  that  day, 
and  which  was  to  be  eat  and  drank  by  them  before 
they  went  out  of  the  church." 


This  canon  gave  special  offence,  as  it  wa«  sup- 
posed tacitly  to  imply  that  the  elements  had  beta 
actually  transubstantiated. 

9.  "  Presbyters  are  enjoined  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  without  distinction  of  dayi 
in  case  of  sickness  and  danger,  and  the  people  are 
required  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'i 
supper  in  a  kneeling  position. 

10.  "That  in  all  sentences  of  separation,  a  thorn 
et  metua,  there  shall  bo  a  condition  inserted,  and 
security  given,  that  the  persons  divorced  shall  lite 
regularly  and  un licentiously,  and  not  marry  again 
during  each  other's  life. 

11.  "That  no  private  meeting  be  held  by  pres- 
byters, or  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  for  ex- 
pounding Scripture  or  debating  matters  eccleaiai- 
ticalj  things  of  this  nature  being  only  to  be 
discussed  in  synods  of  bishops. 

12.  "  That,  under  the  penalty  of  exoommnnica. 
tion,  no  presbyter  or  layman,  jointly  or  severally, 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  rules,  orders,  or  coaitita- 
tions,  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  to  add  or  take 
away  from  any  rubrics,  articles,  or  other  things 
now  established,  without  the  authority  of  the  ki»g 
or  his  successors. 

13.  "  That  national  or  general  assemblies  ate 
to  be  called  only  by  the  king's  authority,  and  that 
the  decrees  of  such  assemblies,  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, should  bind  the  absent  j  and  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  bishops  themselves,  in  sneh 
assemblies  or  elsewhere,  to  alter  any  article,  rubric, 
canon,  doctrinal  or  disciplinary,  without  his  ma- 
jesty's leave  first  had  and  obtained. 

14.  "  That  no  man  should  be  covered  in  time  of 
divine  service,  unless  with  a  cap  or  night-coif  ia 
case  of  ill  health ;  and  that  all  persons  shall  rever- 
ently kneel  at  the  reading  the  confession,  and  other 
prayers,  and  stand  up  at  the  creed. 

15.  "That  no  presbyter  or  reader  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pray  ex  tempore,  or  use  any  other  (crm 
in  the  public  service  than  that  prescribed,  under 
the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

16.  "That  all  presbyters  and  preachers  shall 
exhort  the  people  to  join  with  them  in  prayer, 
using  some  few  and  suitable  expressions,  and 
always  concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

17.  "That  no  person  should  teach,  either  in 
public  schools  or  private  houses,  unless  licensed  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  under  their  hand  and  seal ;  and  that 
none  are  thus  to  be  licensed,  unless  men  of  ortho- 
dox belief  and  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church. 

18.  "That  none  should  be  admitted  to  read  in 
any  college  without  qualifying  themselves  by 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

19.  "That  nothing  shall  bo  printed  unless  first 
perused  and  allowed  by  the  visitors  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  the  penalty  of  contravention  being  left 
(as  in  all  other  cases  where  no  penalty  u> 
pressed)  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops. 

20.  "  That  no  public  fasts  shall  be  appointed 
upon  SiukLii/s  (as  has  been  customary),  and  that  the 
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appointment  of  such  humiliations  be  made  by  none 
bat  hit  majesty. 

21.  "That  for  administering'  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  a  font  shall  be  prepared,  and  fixed  near 
the  church-porch,  according  to  ancient  usage  ;  that 
a  fine  linen  cloth  should  likewise  bo  provided  for 
this  purpose,  and  all  decently  kept 

22.  H  That  a  decent  table  for  celebrating  the  holy 
communion  should  be  provided,  and  set  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel  or  church.  That,  at  the 
time  of  divine  service,  the  table  shall  be  covered 
with  a  handsome  stuff  carpet,  and  when  the  holy 
eucharist  is  administered,  with  a  white  linen  cloth; 
and  that  basins,  cups,  and  chalices,  of  some  fine 
metal,  shall  be  provided  to  furnish  the  communion- 
table, and  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

23.  "  That  such  bishops  and  presbyters  as  shall 
happen  to  be  without  issue,  shall  leave  their  effects, 
or  a  great  part  of  them,  to  pious  uses ;  and  in  cose 
they  had  issue,  they  should  bestow  some  legacies, 
as  a  mark  of  their  affection,  upon  the  Church,  and 
for  promoting  the  interest  of  religion. 

24.  "  That  no  sentence  of  excommunication 
should  be  pronounced,  or  absolution  given,  by  any 
presbyter  without  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the 
bishop;  and  that  no  presbyter  should  discover 
anything  told  him  in  confession  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  excepting  the  crime  is  snch  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  realm  his  own  life  may  be  in  danger 
by  concealing  it. 

25.  "  And,  lastly,  that  no  person  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  nor  suffered  to  preach,  cate- 
chise, administer  the  sacraments,  or  perform  any 
other  ecclesiastical  function  without  first  sub- 
scribing the  canons."* 

The  publication  of  these  canons  excited  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  Scotland.  Even  the 
most  moderate  objected  to  the  almost  absolute 
authority  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  which  they 
conferred  on  the  bishops,  and  saw  in  them  either 
the  revival,  or  a  prelude  to  the  revival,  of  popish 
idolatry  and  superstition.  The  authority  by  which 
they  were  imposed,  so  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church,  at  onco  shocked  and  alarmed  the  prcsby- 
teriun  party.  They  had  never  been  discussed, 
much  less  passed  by  their  assemblies,  which  were 
thus  virtually  ignored  ;  while  the  simple  authority 
of  the  sovereign  had  usurped  their  place,  and 
handed  over  the  Church  to  the  control  of  a  junto 
of  ambitious  and  intolerant  ecclesiastics,  whose 
tendency  towards  popery  was  painfully  evident. 
The  whole  structure  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
had  been  established  at  the  Reformation,  and  which 
had  then  and  subsequently  been  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly ratified  by  the  Estates  in  parliament,  was 
now  overturned  at  one  blow.  The  convening  of 
general  assemblies  now  depended  solely  on  the 
royal  will  and  pleasure;  while  the  subordinate 
church  courts  were  proscribed  as  unlawful  con- 
venticles, and  all  ecclesiastical  causes  made  cog- 
nisable by  a  tribunal  composed  of  bishops  alone. 
Even  men  who  cared  little  about  church  govern- 
•  Collier's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  763. 


ment  or  modes  of  worship  were  now  arrayed  in 
hostility  against  the  obnoxious  canons,  by  which 
they  perceived  that  their  civil  liberties  were  under- 
mined, and  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  re- 
strained by  the  dread  of  an  ecclesiastical  sentence 
followed  by  most  disastrous  civil  penalties. 

In  the  meantime,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
announcing  the  completion  of  the  Proclamation 
liturgy,  and  enjoining  universal  enjoining 
conformity  at   the  approaching  conformity. 
Easter  term,  to  the  ritual  therein  prescribed.  All 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  subordinate  church  func- 
tionaries were  ordered,  under  the  penalty  of  escheat, 
to  provide  themselves  before  that  time  with  two 
copies  of  the  work,  and  diligently  to  enforce  con- 
formity by  bringing  all  recusants  to  condign  pun- 
ishment. 

When  the  publication  made  its  appearance,  no 
threats  could  protect  it  from  animadversion.  It 
was  keenly  criticised  both  in  public  and  private. 
Its  manifest  approach  in  various  particulars  to  the 
Romish  missal  was  openly  and  unsparingly  con- 
demned; and  many  of  its  clauses  were  boldly 
denounced  from  the  pulpit,  where  it  formed  a  con- 
stant theme  of  exciting  discourse.  The  jealousy  of 
the  presbyterian  party  being  now  roused  to  the 
utmost,  they  imagined  they  saw,  even  in  words 
and  actions  in  themselves  innocent  or  indifferent, 
some  indications  of  that  idolatry  which  was  to 
them  an  object  of  unmitigated  abhorrence.  A 
general  panic  seized  upon  the  Excited  state 
nation  ;  alarm  and  suspicion  be-  of  the  publio 
came  epidemic  and  contagious.  mind' 
Exaggerated  statements  were  industriously  circu- 
lated and  greedily  believed,  and  writings  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  calculated  to 
awaken  and  perpetuate  tho  vigilance  of  the  prcs- 
by  terians,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  a  struggle, 
of  the  precise  nature  and  full  extent  of  which  the 
most  far-seeing  had  as  yet  formed  only  indistinct 
conceptions.  Meanwhile  the  bishopB,  with  most 
impolitic  zeal,  fanned  the  flame  of  popular  indig- 
nation by  demanding  unreserved  obedience  to  tho 
new  ritual  in  baptism,  communion,  marriage, 
burial,  prayers,  ordination,  and  preaching,  and 
threatening  the  contumacious  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical censures  inferring  deprivation,  confiscation, 
and  outlawry.*  The  presbytcrians  were  thu* 
placed  between  two  fires.  To  obey  would  havo 
been  not  only  to  do  violence  to  their  consciences, 
but  to  expose  themselves  to  the  reproaches  of  their 
brethren,  who  would  not  fail  to  fasten  on  them  the 
odious  charge  of  idolatry ;  while  to  refuse  compli- 
ance was  to  incur  the  risk  of  ruinous  civil  penalties, 
and  tho  imputation  at  once  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  and  disaffection  to  the  sovereign.  The 
mutual  antipathies  of  the  two  parties  gTew  stronger 
every  day;  the  breach  was  widened  by  mis- 
apprehensions and  misconstructions;  and  a  re- 
ligious schism,  at  least,  if  not  a  social  and  political 
convulsion,  seemed  to  thoughtful  and  discern- 
ing men  to  be  at  hand.   Meantime  the  govern- 
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ment  appeared  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  irresolution. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  introduction  of  the 
liturgy  bad  been  allowed  to  pass  by  without  any 
further  attempt  to  enforce  obedience.  This  delay 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  mainly  extorted 
from  the  fears  not  only  of  the  government,  but  of 
many  of  the  more  moderate  among  the  prelates, 
who  were  anxious  that  tlio  minds  of  men  should 
be  gradually  prepared  for  a  change,  which,  if  sud- 
denly and  violently  thrust  upon  them,  might  arouse 
an  opposition  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  chan- 
cellor, and  some  of  the  king's  faithful  friends,  ap- 
prehensive of  the  coming  storm,  ventured  to  counsel 
the  suspension  of  his  mandate.  As  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Mary,  they  observed,  a  fire  had  been  kindled 
in  Scotland  which  was  not  yet  quenched,  and 
■which  now,  by  precipitate  measures,  might  be 
fanned  into  a  flame  which  his  majesty  should  never 
see  extinguished.*  Others  strongly  advised  a  delay 
of  some  months,  in  order  that  in  the  interval  mea- 
sures might  be  concerted  for  crushing  the  recusants, 
and  thus  rendering  the  failure  of  their  attempts 
conducive  to  the  king's  design. f  Hope,  the  king's 
advocate,  who  was  favourable  to  the  presbyterian 
party,  and  even  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  threw 
their  influence  into  the  same  scale,  and  laboured 
earnestly  to  obstruct  the  publication  of  the  new 
ritual.  In  the  meantime,  the  presbyterians  were 
not  idle.  Attributing  the  delay  that  had  taken 
place  to  the  timidity  and  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  called  on  the  nobles  and  all  other  friends 
to  their  cause,  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  firm 
league  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges; and  many  of  their  leaders  repaired  to  the 
capital  to  concert  measures  to  meet  the  crisis  which 
was  now  evidently  impending. 

That  crisis  was  unexpectedly  precipitated  through 
the  cupidity  of  SpottiBWOod,  who  had  previously 
manifested  so  strong  a  desire  to  avert  it.  That 
prelate,  desirous  of  increasing  his  already  ample 
revenues  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  tithes  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  had  hitherto  been 
appropriated  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  now  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  salaries  of  these  subordinate  eccle- 
siastical functionaries,  and  to  render  them  payable 
by  their  respective  parishes.  But  the  tithes  of 
many  of  these  parishes  had  already  been  sold  or 
exhausted ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  titular 
from  whom  they  had  been  purchased,  having  re- 
ceived money  in  advance  from  the  tacksmen,  was 
naturally  averse  to  a  project  which  would  inevit- 
ably bring  discredit  on  his  own  reputation  and 
that  of  his  family.  He  accordingly  made  appli- 
cation to  Traquair,  the  treasurer,  and  that  noble- 
man, who  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  prelates  for 
attempting  to  seize  upon  his  office,  procured  a 
warrant  for  the  dissolution  of  the  commission  of 
tithes.  Enraged  at  the  frustration  of  his  scheme, 
the  archbishop  prepared  fur  a  visit  to  court  to  lay 
his  complaint  before  the  sovereign ;  and  the  Arch- 

•  Crawford,  sect,  is .  p.  35. 
1  Uapiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 


bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
similar  design,  and  had,  of  course,  been  similarly 
disappointed,  determined  to  accompany  him.  Be- 
fore setting  out,  however,  they  were  anxious  to  do 
something  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  English  primate,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
favourable  reception,  and  a  more  attentive  hearing 
to  their  complaint  against  the  treasurer.  Though 
the  two  Scottish  prelates   had      _  . 
hitherto,  probably  from  caution,   orders  the  im- 
been  averse  to  the  precipitate  in-  mediate  ob*er- 
troduction  of  the  liturgy,  they  now  v™£j1!!LUie 
rashly  procured  an  order  from  the 
king  for  its  immediate  observance ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  July  intimation  was  made  in  all  the  churches  in 
Edinburgh,  that,  by  the  express  command  of  hia 
majesty,  the  Scottish  liturgy  should  be  publicly 
read  on  the  next  Lord's-day.     One  clergyman 
alone,  Mr.  Andrew  Ramsay,  refused  to  publish 
this  mandate — an  act  of  disobedience  for  which  he 
was  immediately  suspended  from  his  office. 

During  the  interval  the  greatest  agitation  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  city.  Murmurs  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  all  quarters ;  meetings  were 
held,  discourses  delivered,  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished, tending  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
the  bishops,  who  were  denounced  as  the  authors 
of  these  innovations.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  haughty 
prelates,  confident  in  their  own  strength,  backed 
by  the  royal  authority,  made  no  effort  to  allay  the 
popular  ferment— no  attempt,  by  argument  or  ex- 
planation, to  ensure  a  favourable  reception  of  the 
new  ritual,  and  no  provision  against  a  popular 
outbreak,  if  such  should  occur.  On  Sunday,  the 
23rd  of  July,  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  according  to 
appointment,  officiated  in  the  forenoon  in  the 
Greyfriars'  Church.  No  violent  commotion  took 
place,  but  the  voice  of  the  prelate  was  frequently 
drowned  in  the  audible  weeping,  groans,  and 
lamentations  of  a  great  part  of  the  audience.  At 
the  same  time  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  prepared  to 
officiate  in  what  was  then  called  the  Great  Church, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedra:. 
He  was  attended  by  the  chancellor,  several  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  many  of  the  prelates, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city;  whilst  the  vast  edifice  was 
crowded  by  citizens  of  all  ranks,  most  of  whom  had 
probably  been  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
cedure. Quiet  prevailed  until  the  deau  made  his 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  arrayed  Disturbance  in 
in  his  surplice,  and  began  to  read  the  High  Church 
the  service,  when  an  old  woman  of  ""burgh, 
named  Janet  Geddes  suddenly  started  up,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug!  " 
hurled  at  the  dean's  head  the  stool  on  which  she 
had  been  sitting.*  In  an  instant  the  service  was 
interrupted,  and  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  en  - 
sued  such  as  was  probably  never  before  witnessed 
in  such  a  place.    Many  of  thote  by  whom  Janet 
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surrounded  followed  her  example,  a  promis- 
cuous crowd,  consisting  chiefly  of  women,  invaded 
the  desk  with  loud  execrations  and  menaces,  and 
the  dean,  afraid  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  threw  off 
his  surplice  and  fled.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
then  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  order,  but  in  vain.  His  attempts  to  address 
the  pcoplo  seemed  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  confla- 
gration. Stones,  sticks,  and  other  missiles  were 
thrown  at  him  from  every  quarter,  and,  but  for  the 
timely  interference  of  the  magistrates,  the  bishop 
might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury. 
The  most  outrageous  of  the  rioters  were  at  length, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  expelled,  and 
the  doors  having  been  securely  bolted  to  prevent 
their  return,  the  dean,  emerging  from  his  hiding- 
place,  resumed  the  service,  which  however  was 
speedily  interrupted  or  rendered  inaudible  by  the 
multitude  without.  The  doors  were  violently  as- 
saulted, and  the  windows  broken,  amidst  deafen- 
ing shouts  of  "  A  pope !  a  pope !  Antichrist ! 
Pull  him  down  !  Stone  him  !"  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  the  dean  had  the  prudence  and 
dexterity  to  steal  away  privately,  and  conceal  him- 
self from  the  infuriated  tnultitudo  ;  but  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  an  object  of  intense  popular 
dislike,  was  either  possessed  of  more  personal 
courage  or  underrated  his  danger.  He  accordingly 
A««uilt  on  the  ventured  to  show  himself  in  the 
Biihop  of  public  street,  where  he  was  imme- 
Edinburgh.     diately  ^jied  by  ^  populace, 

and  was  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  first 
staircase  he  could  reach.  Thither  he  was  eagerly 
followed  by  some  of  the  more  daring  and  forward 
of  his  persecutors,  who  were  proceeding  to  drag  him 
from  his  lurking-place,  when  fortunately  the  Earl 
of  Roxburgh,  who  happened  to  bo  passing  in  his 
coach,  seeing  the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  pre- 
late was  exposed,  drove  impetuously  through  the 
crowd,  and  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
servants,  in  pulling  the  hapless  bishop  into  the 
carriage.  But  his  danger  was  not  yet  over.  Vol- 
leys of  stones  and  other  missiles  were  discharged 
at  the  vehicle,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  earl's 
attendants,  who  with  drawn  swords  drove  back 
the  multitude,  the  introduction  of  the  liturgy 
would  most  probably  have  been  sealed  with  tho 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  prelate. 

Ridiculous  attempts  were  made  at  the  time,  and 
have  been  subsequently  repeated,  to  represent  this 
tumult — which  undoubtedly  had  no  parallel  since 
the  Reformation  * — as  the  result  of  a  regularly 
organised  conspiracy.  It  bos  been  even  asserted 
that  it  originated  in  a  consultation  held  in  the 
month  of  April  preceding,  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Henderson  and  David  Dickson,  with  Lord  Bal- 
merino  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  the 
king's  advocate.T  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  statement  is  purely  fabulous.  The  conster- 
nation of  the  bishops,  and  the  humiliating  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  driven  from  their  posts 
by  a  commotion  originating  in  the  fiery  mil  of  an 

•  Baillie.  t  Guthrie's  Memoir*,  p.  23. 


obscure  old  woman,  naturally  led  them  to  exag- 
gerate the  whole  affair.  The  chancellor,  whoso 
pride  was  deeply  mortified,  wrote  in  this  strain  to 
the  king;  and,  at  the  same  time,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  credit  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  treasurer,  by  partly  ascribing  the  dis- 
turbance to  his  absence.  On  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation, however,  there  was  found  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  had  resulted  from  any  preconcerted 
plan.  The  rioters,  it  appeared,  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace,  and  of  these  a 
large  proportion  consisted  of  women.  The  privy 
council,  and  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  in 
their  representation  of  the  matter  to  the  king, 
assured  his  majesty  "that,  after  all  inquiry  made, 
it  did  not  at  all  appear  that  any  above  the  meaner 
sort  were  accessory  to  that  tumult."# 

On  the  following  day,  the  popular  ferment  con- 
tinued unabated,  business  was  in  a  great  measure 
suspended,  and  tumultuous  assemblages  crowded 
the  public  streets,  and  held  the  whole  city  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement.  Alarmed  by  these  mani- 
festations, the  privy  council  assembled  and  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  all  disorderly  meetings 
under  pain  of  death,  and  commanding  the  magis- 
trates to  use  the  utmost  diligence  in  apprehending 
such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  uproar  of  tho 
preceding  day.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  magistrates  yielded  a  lax  or  reluctant  obedience, 
but  tho  result  clearly  showed  the  spontaneous 
nature  of  the  disturbance,  and  the  class  of  persons 
mainly  concerned  in  it.  Some  half-a-dozen  servant 
girls  were  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison. 
The  magistrates,  who  of  course  were  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  the  city,  felt  that,  like  the  town- 
clerk  of  Ephesus,  they  were  "in  danger  to  be 
called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar."  They 
were  especially  anxious  to  deprecate  the  resentment 
of  Laud,  which  they  dreaded  more  than  even  that  of 
the  king.  They  accordingly  wrote  in  abject  terms 
to  the  imperious  and  haughty  primate,  expressing 
deep  concern  for  what  had  occurred,  protesting 
their  own  loyal  intentions  as  evinced  by  their 
previous  dutiful  behaviour,  entreating  him  to  inter- 
cede with  his  majesty  in  their  behalf,  and  promising 
active  and  implicit  obedience  for  the  time  to  come. 
They  further  offered  to  give  additional  stipends  to 
such  of  the  clergy  as  Bhould  conform  to  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  and  to  employ  every 
means  in  their  power  to  secure  to  them  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  functions. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  was  placed  under  an 
ecclesiastical  interdict.    From  an  Public 
act  of  the  privy  council,  dated  the    worship  sus- 
29th  of  July,  it  appears  that  the  F"»dcd. 
chancellor,  in  his  own  name  and  the  names  of 
the  other  bishops,  ordered  the  reading  of  the  service 
book  to  bo  suspended  until  his  majesty's  pleasure 
regarding  the  late  riots  should  be  farther  signified. 
And  as  these  dignitaries  would  not  tolerate  any 
other  than  the  prescribed  form  of  worship,  the 
week-day  meetings  which  it  hod  been  customary 
•  Uuvi  it'*  Memoirs,  p.  32;  ilaptn,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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to  hold  for  prayer  and  preaching  were  prohibited ; 
and,  as  if  the  mode  of  conducting  religious  exer- 
cises was  of  more  importance  than  (he  exercises 
themselves,  all  public  worship  was  suspended,  even 
on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month.* 

The  indignation  which  such  an  unusual  circum- 
stance could  not  fail  to  excite  was  still  further 
inflamed  by  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  prelatical  clergy, 
who  choso  at  this  critical  juncture  to  attempt  to 
put  in  force  the  former  order  for  the  purchase  of 
two  copies  of  the  liturgy  for  each  parish.  At  the 
instance  of  the  chancellor,  letters  of  horning  to  that 
effect  were  raised  against  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son, minister  of  Leuchars,  Mr.  George  Hamilton, 
minister  of  Newburn,  and  Mr.  James  Bruce, 
minister  of  Kingsbarns ;  f  and  similar  proceedings 
were  instituted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
uguinst  every  presbytery  within  his  diocese.f  In 
these  trying  circumstance*  one  man  of  equal  talent 
and  intrepidity  stood  forward  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Church.  This  was  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, who  had  been  formerly  an  episcopalian,  but 
whom  u  sermon  of  Brace's  had  somo  time  before 
been  the  means  of  gaining  over  to  presbyterianism.§ 
When  the  time  allowed  had  nearly  expired,  he 
presented  for  himself  and  his  brethren  a  suppli- 
cation to  the  privy  council  praying  that  the  charge 
might  be  suspended,  because  the  new  ritual  had 
neither  been  decreed  by  a  General  Assembly,  nor 
authorised  by  parliament,  whereas  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  and  form  of  worship  had  been 
settled  by  the  Church  as  the  only  competent  autho- 
rity, and  confirmed  by  repeated  statutes. ||  Similar 
petitions  were  presented  by  the  presbyteries  of 
Irvine,  Glasgow,  and  Ayr,  and  were  recommended 
by  letters  from  several  of  the  principal  nobility, 
and  seconded  by  the  personal  application  of  many 
influential  gentlemen  to  their  friends  in  the  coun- 
cil. To  the  great  mortification  of  the  bishops, 
these  applications  were  favourably  received,  and 
the  council  decided  that  the  purchase  only,  not 
the  observance  of  the  liturgy,  was  required  by  the 
charge.  The  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  was 
suspended  until  further  instructions  from  the  king; 
but,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing 
the  books,  they  were  ordered  to  be  purchased. 

The  fears  of  the  privy  council  lest  a  further 
persistence  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  liturgy  on 
the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  productive  of  a 
dangerous  disaffection  to  tbo  government,  were 
manifested  by  a  representation  which  they  now 
addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  they  informed  his 
majesty  that  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  the 
liturgy  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  rapidly 
spreading  among  all  ranks ;  that  the  murmuring 
and  discontent  were  greater  than  had  ever  before 
been  known  in  Scotland;  that  they  should  be  guilty 
of  dereliction  of  duty  were  they  any  longer  to 
conceal  from  their  sovereign  the  alarming  condition 
of  the  country ;  and  that  they  durst  neither  inves- 
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tigato  its  causes,  nor  proposo  a  remedy  without  his 
permission.  They  therefore  prayed  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  pleased  to  call  before  him  some  of 
their  number  by  whom  he  might  be  more  fullj 
informed  on  this  momentous  subject. 

All  further  procedure  in  the  matter  was  post- 
poned until  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  council 
intimated  to  the  supplicant  ministers  that,  by  that 
time,  an  answer  should  be  returned  to  their  peti- 
tions.* The  petitioners  warmly  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  privy  council  for  this  welcome 
respite,  as  well  as  for  the  favourable  representation 
which  had  been  made  to  his  majesty;  and,  in  the 
short  interval  allowed  them,  resolved  to  stir  up 
themselves  and  their  brethren  to  earnest  prayer  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  cause,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis.  The 
numbers  of  those  openly  opposed  to  the  liturgy,  tad 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  daily  increased,  and  they  began  to 
exhibit  a  degree  of  zeal,  activity,  and  boldn«f, 
that  at  length  roused  their  adversaries  from  their 
dream  of  security.  The  bishops  began  to  make 
somo  exertion  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
popular  leaders.  They  now  condescended  to  attempt 
a  defence  of  tho  service-book,  and  some  explanation 
of  its  more  unpopular  passages,  in  their  public 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  These  efforts  came  al! 
too  late.  Tho  dignified  prelates  could  not  even 
obtain  a  patient  hearing.  Their  lectures  were 
interrupted  by  the  indignant  outcries  of  the  people, 
and  their  persons  exposed  to  insult  and  menace. 
By  desire  of  the  archbishop,  Mr.  William  Annan, 
minister  of  Ayr,  preached  at  the  opening'  of  the 
dioccwin  assembly  of  Glasgow,  and  attempted  in  his 
discourse  to  set  up  an  apology  for  the  liturgy,  and 
to  enter  on  a  general  defence  of  set  forms  of  prayer. 
He  was  listened  to  with  silent  displeasure  by  the 
more  prudent  members  of  the  synod,  who  judged 
that,  as  the  matter  was  then  in  suspense  bet « err. 
the  king  and  the  nation,  the  time  chosen  for  iveh 
a  disquisition  was  at  least  unseasonable.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens,  who  held  the  liturgy  is 
utter  abhorrence.t  were  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and,  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  the 
unfortunate  preacher  was  assailed  Di»t»rW<* 
by  an  infuriated  mob,  to  whose  GI"*J^ 
rago  ho  well-nigh  fell  a  victim.  -wmjam  a0. 
He  was  pursued  throughout  the  nan,  mtoiitrr 
day  with  hootings  and  execrations,  ^f1- 
and,  on  venturing  out  at  night,  he  was  assailed  by 
a  multitude  of  women,  chiefly  the  wives  and  other 
near  relatives  of  respectable  burgesses,  and,  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  magistrates,  was  growly 
insulted  and  dangerously  maltreated.  They  best 
him  with  their  fists  and  with  stones,  and  pelted 
him  with  peats  and  other  missiles,  and  after  tearing 
to  pieces  his  hat,  coat,  and  ruff,  dismissed  him  in 
this  woebegone  condition  to  his  home.  A  guard 
was  placed  by  the  magistrates  for  his  protection 
during  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  abost 
to  take  his  departure,  he  was  accompanied  to  his 
•  BaiUie.  t  Ibid. 
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horse  by  the  magistrate,  and  several  of  the  most 
popular  ministers  of  the  town,  whose  presence,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  fresh 
outrage.   The  people  collected  in  great  numbers, 
and  although  they  offered  no  molestation  to  the 
obnoxious  clergyman,  his  horse,  startled  by  their 
appearance,  unhappily  fell  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  mounted,  and  rolling  over  him  "  in  very  foule 
mrre,"  he  was  bo  besmeared  with  mud  that  the 
colour  of  his  clothes  could  not  be  distinguished. 
This  sad  accident  called  forth  a  burst  of  most 
mortifying  exultation  and  merriment  among  the 
crowd,  and  the  hero  of  so  many  mishaps,  in  most 
undignified  plight,  at  length  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  town,  amid  the  unrestrained  ridicule,  noisy 
mirth,  and  derision  of  the  populace.* 
The  determined  opposition  of  the  nation  to  the 
Increasing     designs  of  the  king  and  the  bishops, 
•trench  of  the  though  at  first  manifested  in  a  dis- 
oppowtion  to    orderly  and  tumultuous  manner  by 
the  liturgy.     tfle  iower  orders,  was  speedily 

joined  by  the  higher  classes.  In  a  short  timo 
its  ranks  were  swelled  by  not  fewer  than  twenty 
noblemen,  a  great  number  of  barons,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank.  Sixty-eight  new  sup- 
plications were  addressed  to  the  council,  and  among 
the  petitioners,  in  addition  to  these  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  were  nearly  a  hundred  ministers,  the 
provosts  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Dun- 
barton,  Dunfermline,  Culross,  Kirkaldy,  Dysart, 
Capar,  Lanark,  Inverkeithing,  Burntisland,  and 
Anitruther  ;f  together  with  commissioners  from 
sixty-eight  parishes,  chiefly  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  distinction  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Fife,  Lo- 
thian, Clydesdale,  and  Stirling.  These,  without 
any  previous  concert,  flocked  to  Edinburgh,  and 
many  of  them  first  became  aware  of  their  common 
errand  by  meeting  at  the  door  of  the  council-house.} 
The  king's  answer  to  the  representation  of  the 
Ha-ib  policy  of  privy  council  was  now  expected 
Charles.  with  the  utmost  impatience  and 
anxiety,  and  had  that  answer  been  even  moderately 
conciliatory,  prelacy  might  still  have  been  main- 
tained under  some  modification,  and  the  public  peace 
might  have  been  soon  restored .  Charles  was  now 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate.  To  retreat  would  have 
been  no  derogation  from  his  dignity,  for  the  history 
of  the  world  might  have  taught  him  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  coerce  the  will  of  a  reso- 
lute and  almost  unanimous  people.  To  proceed  was, 
therefore,  not  only  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  sound 
policy,  it  was  little  less  than  insanity.  Charles's 
evil  genius  prevailed,  and  he  recklessly  sacrificed 
to  his  pride  or  his  bigotry  his  last  opportunity  of 
conciliating  the  affections  of  his  Scottish  subjects. 
His  answer  to  the  council  was  haughty  and  re- 
proachful. He  censured  them  severely  for  their 
lenity,  upbraided  them  with  pusillanimity,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  their  prudent  sug- 
gestion, that  some  of  their  number  might  be  called 
into  his  majesty's  presence,  the  better  to  inform 
him  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  oublic  mind.  He 
•  Baillie.  f  Ibid.,  p.  129.  %  Ibid.,  P-  22. 


intimated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  intermission 
of  the  service,  and  the  remissness  both  of  the 
council  and  the  municipal  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  those  who  hod  been  concerned 
in  tho  late  commotions ;  and  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  that  the  new  ritual  should  be  imme- 
diately resumed.  He  enjoined  strict  obedience  to 
the  oanons,  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the 
supplicants,  and  prohibited  them,  under  pain  of 
treason,  from  holding  public  meetings. 

This  rash  and  injudicious  mandate,  which  was 
brought  down  by  the  Duke  of  Union  of  tho 
Lennox,  did  not  find  tho  suppli-  opposition, 
cants  unprepared.  They  had  been  secretly  ap- 
prised of  its  purport,  and  had  already  resolved  to 
refuse  obedience.  They  embodied  their  numerous 
petitions  into  one  general  supplication,  in  which 
they  entreated  that  the  execution  of  the  order  for 
enforcing  the  service  should  be  delayed  until  they 
had  liberty  to  state  their  reasons  of  dissent  and 
grounds  of  complaint.  This  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  peers,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  council  by  the  Earls  of  Sutherland 
and  Wemyss  in  the  name  of  the  nobility,  barons, 
ministers,  and  representatives  of  burghs.  These 
in  one  united  body,  every  instant  augmented  by 
vast  accessions  of  numbers  from  all  quarters,  had 
arranged  themselves  for  the  reception  of  Lennox, 
who,  struck  with  astonishment  at  so  unexpected  a 
scene,  indirectly  apologised  for  the  king's  offensive 
letter  by  declaring  that  his  majesty  had  been  mis- 
informed. In  the  meantime,  the  council  delayed 
answering  the  petitions  until  his  majesty's  pleasuro 
concerning  them  should  be  further  known ;  but,  in 
order  to  allay  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  they 
promised  to  acquaint  the  petitioners  with  the  king's 
answer  so  soon  as  it  should  be  signified  to  them, and 
oommitted  the  general  supplication,  together  with 
certain  particular  petitions  from  places  which  had 
been  hitherto  esteemed  favourable  to  the  innova- 
tions, to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who 
agreed  to  transmit  them  to  tho  king.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  earnestly  requested  by  the  council 
to  endeavour  to  undeceive  his  majesty  regarding 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  ritual;  to  report  to  him  the 
extraordinary  scene  he  had  just  witnessed;  to 
endeavour  to  exculpate  tho  council,  by  representing 
the  overwhelming  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  to  beseech  him  to  give  further 
instructions  for  their  guidance  in  this  pressing 
emergency. 

Besides  this,  the  council  wrote  to  the  king  in- 
forming him  that  they  had  given  orders  to  the 
bishops  immediately  to  introduce  the  new  service 
within  their  different  dioceses,  and  to  the  boroughs 
to  moke  choice  only  of  such  individuals  for  magis- 
trates, as  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  bishops 
in  enforcing  the  king's  order  with  respect  to  the 
liturgy  and  canons,  and  they  professed  their 
profound  sorrow  at  finding  his  majesty  still  di»- , 
satisfied  with  their  sincere  and  loyal  endeavours/ 
•  Baillie. 
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At  the  sumo  time  tlio  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
partly  through  tho  influence  of 
mmtistriUes  of  ^lclr  provost,  Sir  John  Hay,  and 

Edinburgh     still  more  from  the  dread  of  incur- 
forc«l  t»  join    ting  ^e  royai  displeasure,  gave  a 

<.  b  i  .  jejgne<j  &ntj  reluctant  support  to 
the  measures  of  the  prclatical  clergy.  On  the  22nd 
of  September,  a  meeting  of  tho  town-council  was 
held  by  order  of  the  provost  in  the  Tolbooth ;  but 
the  people,  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  bursting  tumultously  into 
the  chamber,  extorted  from  tho  council,  by  open 
menace,  a  promise  that  they  would  join  the  sup- 
plicants in  petitioning  the  council  against  tho 
liturgy,  and  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  should  be 
the  last  place  in  the  kingdom  on  which  that  book 
should  be  thrust.  Conformably  to  this  promise, 
the  bailies  and  town-council  concurred  in  a  peti- 
tion, in  which  they  represented  their  earnest  desire 
to  carry  out  his  majesty's  intentions  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability ;  but  expressed  deep  regret  that 
tho  great  confluence  of  nobility,  gentry,  ministers, 
and  others,  to  the  town  had  bo  encouraged  and 
fortified  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  opposition  to  the  book,  that  tho  local  autho- 
rities could  no  longer  bo  answerable  for  tho  con- 
duct of  the  citizens,  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace;  and  they  therefore  earnestly  en- 
treated the  council  not  to  urge  them  to  attempt 
more  than  was  practised  by  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. These  requests,  however,  were  preferred 
with  many  fears  and  misgivings,  lest  by  their 
apparent  acquiescence  in  tho  popular  clamour, 
they  should  in  any  degree  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
the  king,  or  incur  the  displeasure  of  Laud,  whose 
Tery  name  was  to  them  a  word  of  terror.  They 
accordingly  wrote  to  that  bigoted  and  intolerant 
prelate  an  humble  letter,  deprecating  his  wrath, 
explaining  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  the 
overwhelming  opposition  with  which  they  had  to 
contend,  and  the  compulsion  under  which  they 
acted  in  presuming  to  supplicate  the  council ;  and 
entreating  him  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  in 
their  behalf,  that  they  might  still  bo  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  royal  favour.* 

As  the  council  was  not  expected  to  meet  again 
before  the  1st  of  November,  the  supplicants  were 
eagerly  employed  during  that  interval  of  suspense 
in  augmenting  their  numbers;  and,  by  means  of 
a  regular  correspondence  between  tho  different 
parts  of  tho  kingdom,  preparing  for  a  combined 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  court  and 
the  prelates.f  About  the  middle  of  October, 
however,  tho  chancellor  advertised  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  that  an  answer  to  their  suppli- 
cation might  be  expected  on  the  18th  of  that 
month.  This  was  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the 
provincial  petitioners,  many  of  whom  were  then 
in  town,  as  a  pieco  of  court  intrigue  to  divide  their 
adherents  from  the  supplicants  of  the  capital ;  and, 

•  TVtillio. 

1  I'md.,  vol.  i.  pp.  9—15;  Guthric'i  Memoir*,  p.  27; 
JluU-uwd  Information,  MS.  t>.  lo 


Great  r»-*ort 
of  noblemen, 

gentlemen, 
and  othen  to 

Edinburgh. 


under  this  impression,  they  instantly  dispatched 
expresses  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country,  calling  on  their  friends  to  assemble 
in  full  force  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  when  the 
council  was  expected  to  meet.  This 
was  obeyed  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary aeal  and  alacrity,  "and 
so  generally,"  says  Bishop  Guthrie, 
"  that,  besides  the  increase  of  noble- 
men, who  had  not  been  formerly 
there,  there  were  few  or  no  shires  on  the  south  tide 
of  the  Grampian  Hills  from  which  came  not  gentle- 
men, burghers,  ministers,  and  commons.*1*  Com- 
missioners from  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
parishes  besieged  the  council  with  their  suppli- 
cations ;  and  as  the  council-clerk,  Mr.  James  Prim- 
rose, received  a  dollar  for  each  as  his  fee,  his  pitta 
amounted,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  to 
what  was  at  that  period  esteemed  no  inconsider- 
able sum.  While  all  was  yet  uncertainty  as  to 
tho  king's  answer,  the  immense  multitude — divid- 
ing themselves  into  four  bodies,  the  noblemen, 
the  gentlemen,  the  ministers,  and  the  burgess- 
assembled  separately  to  deliberate  as  to  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.  Even  at  this  moment  of  in- 
tense excitement,  a  promise  to  withdraw  the  ter- 
vice-book,  or  even  a  conciliatory  answer  might 
have  allayed  the  ferment,  and  saved  the  prelacy 
from  destruction;  but  while  the  several  bodia 
of  the  supplicants  were  engaged  in  consultation 
they  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
by  order  of  council,  proceeding  on  the  authority 
and  by  the  express  command  of  the  king,  twe 
proclamations  had  just  been  read  The  court*  of 
at  the  Cross — the  one  enjoining  the  l»w  removed  io 
supplicants  to  quit  the  city  within  LinhthP"r 
I  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  treason,  and  trans 
ferring  the  seat  of  government  and  the  courts  o: 
law  to  Linlithgow,  tho  other  postponing  indefi- 
nitely the  further  consideration  of  ecclesiastics! 
affairs  by  the  privy  council. 

These  proclamations,  which  were  obviously  in- 
tended by  the  king  to  divide  and  disperse  the  peti- 
tioners, served  more  closely  to  cement  their  anion. 
When  their  first  emotions  of  astonishment  sod 
indignation  at  the  insano  policy  of  Charles  bad 
subsided,  they  unanimously  resolved,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  king's  mandate,  not  to  separate  until 
they  had  concerted  measures  for  defeating  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies.  They  drew  up 
a  formal  accusation  against  the 

Accusation 

bishops,  as  the  authors  of  a  liturgy  against  the 
containing  the  germs  of  idolatry  t>i*bops. 
and  superstition,  and  of  canons  subversive  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church;  while  by  their  attempt* 
to  impose  them,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
and  the  realm,  they  had  been  the  cause  of  all  tl>* 
troubles  that  had  ensued,  or  were  likely  to  follow. 
They  therefore  humbly  craved,  "  that  this  matter 
may  be  put  to  trial,  and  they  (the  bishops)  taken 
order  with,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  that  they  be  not  suffered  to  sit  any 
•  (j-tthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  27. 
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judge*,  until  this  cause  be  tried  and  decided 
according  to  justice."  *  Tho  framing  of  this  accu- 
sation was  committed  to  Lord  Bal merino  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Karl  of  Loudoun  and  Mr.  David  Dickson,  on  tho 
other ;  and  the  next  day,  the  two  forma  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  supplicants,  the 
form  prepared  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  and  Mr. 
Dickson  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  remark- 
able document,  which  was  addressed  as  a  memorial 
to  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  was  immediately 
subscribed  by  twenty-four  noblemen,  several  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  ministers,  and  most  of  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  ;f  and  not  having  been 
received  by  the  council  at  this  diet,  it  was  shortly 
after  subscribed  by  fourteen  additional  noblemen, 
by  ti  large  number  of  gentlemen,  the  great  body  of 
the  ministers,  and  ultimately  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  all  classes  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  exception  of  Aberdeen, I  where  the  power  and 
influence  of  Huntley  checked  every  ebullition  of 
popular  feeling,  and  the  most  slavish  principles 
were  maintained  and  inculcated  by  the  doctors. 
They  taught  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was 
above  all  law;  that  his  authority  was  supreme  and 
beyond  challenge  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil ;  that  even  if  he  should  please  to  order 
a  universal  massacre  of  his  subjects,  or  to  command 
them,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  liberty, 
goods,  or  life  itself,  to  embrace  Mahomctanism, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  absolute,  unconditional 
submission.  § 

While  persons  of  all  ranks  were  eagerly  pressing 
Renewed  dia-    forward  to  subscribe  the  accusa- 
turbancei  in    tion,  a  new  and  more  formidable 
Edinburgh.     tumult  aroie  Jn  Edinburgh.  Tho 

citizens,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  and  already  ripe  for  revolt,  were  still 
further  exasperated  by  the  intended  removal  of 
tho  seat  of  government  and  the  courts  of  law. 
Foreseeing  in  this  measure  the  degradation,  if  not 
the  ruin  of  the  capital,  they  assembled  tumult- 
ously, and  surrounding  the  house  where  the  town- 
council  was  then  convened,  demanded  that  the 
provoat  and  council  should  appoint  commissioners 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  their  sup- 
plications and  complaint ;  and  afterwards  reinstate 
their  ministers,  Rollock  and  Ramsay,  together  with 
Henderson,  a  reader,  who  had  been  suspended  from 
their  offices  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
liturgy.  These  demands  were  enforced  by  the 
threat — which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
put  in  execution — that  unless  immediately  com- 
plied with,  not  a  member  of  the  council  should 
come  out  alive.  Tho  council  having  no  power 
of  resistance,  and  probably  deeming  expostulation 
equally  vain  and  hazardous,  quietly  submitted  to 
tho  dictation  of  the  multitude,  and  appointed  com- 
missioners to  join  with  the  other  supplicants ;  and 

*  Buillie. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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passed  an  act  which  was  subscribed  by  all  the 
magistrates,  restoring  the  suspended  ministers  and 
reader. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  somewhat  mollified 
by  the  concessions  of  tho  magistrates,  the  crowd 
were  about  to  disperse,  when  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who 
was  proceeding  towards  the  Tolbooth ;  and,  recol- 
lecting that  he  had  been  accused  some  years  before 
by  tho  Earl  of  Dumfries  of  wearing  a  golden 
crucifix  under  his  coat,  they  instantly  beset  the 
unfortunate  prelate,  loaded  him  with  execrations, 
interrogated  him  respecting  tho  possession  of  the 
forbidden  symbol,  and  tugged  and  pulled  him 
about  in  a  violent  manner.  At  last  the  zeal  and 
curiosity  of  the  women  proceeded  to  a  personal 
search,  and  the  bishop  was  in  danger  of  being 
denuded  of  his  upper  garments,  and  perhaps  even 
more  roughly  handled,  when  some  gentlemen  in- 
terfered, and  by  their  entreaties  and  expostulations 
for  a  moment  drew  off  the  attention  of  his  tor- 
mentors. In  the  midst  of  this  parley  tho  bishop 
stole  out  of  the  crowd,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
privy  council;  but  no  sooner  did  his  assailants 
become  aware  of  his  escape,  than,  roused  into  ten- 
fold fury,  they  rushed  frantically  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  demanded  that  both  he  and  tho 
provost  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  The 
Earls  of  Traquair  and  Wigton,  on  learning  the 
perilous  situation  of  the  bishop,  hastened  to  his 
relief,  attended  by  a  number  of  their  followers. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  wuy  into  the 
council-room,  but,  instead  of  being  able  to  rescue 
the  terrified  prelate,  they  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  tho  same  peril.  Tho  infuriated  mul- 
titude, whose  numbers  were  increasing  every 
moment,  reiterated  their  demands  with  insolent 
menaces,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  into  the 
chamber  and  proceed  to  acts  of  the  utmost  violence. 
In  these  alarming  circumstances  the  council  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrates  for  protection ;  but  these 
functionaries,  who  were  as  unpopular  as  them- 
selves, and  exposed  to  similar  dangers,  could 
render  them  no  assistance.  Despairing  of  aid 
from  this  quarter,  Traquair  and  Wigton  at  last 
had  the  resolution  to  venture  out,  and  try  to  pre- 
vail on  the  crowd  to  disperse.  They  were  listened 
to  without  interruption  for  a  few  moments,  but 
finding  all  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  prepared 
to  return  to  tho  council.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  outburst  of  popular  zeal.  They  wero 
instantly  surrounded,  and  amidst  vehement  excla- 
mations of  "  God  defend  all  those  who  will  defend 
God's  cause!"  "God  confound  the  service-book, 
and  all  maintainers  thereof!"  wero  so  pressed  on 
and  jostled,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  made  their  way  back,  and  not  until  the 
treasurer  bad  lost  his  hat,  his  cloak,  and  his  white 
staff.  In  a  short  timo  the  magistrates  made  their 
appearance  before  the  council,  and  declared  that, 
although  they  had  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
restore  order,  they  found  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  reduco  tho  people  to  obedience.   Thus  impri- 
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and  surrounded  by  an  enraged  multitude, 
the  council  wero  constrained  to  submit  to  the  deep 
humiliation  of  applying  for  protection  to  those  very 
supplicants  whom  they  had  so  recently  ordered  to 
quit  the  city.  With  the  utmost  promptitude  the 
popular  lords  dispatched  some  of  their  number  to 
the  relief  of  the  dismayed  council.  Their  ap- 
pearance instantly  allayed  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, who,  in  obedience  to  their  entreaties,  began 
immediately  to  disperse.  Neither  insult  nor  injury 
was  offered  to  the  most  obnoxious  individuals 
while  under  their  protection;  and,  after  a  Bhort 
delay,  the  members  of  the  council  were  permitted 
to  retire  unmolested. 

It  was  an  ominous  symptom  that  the  principal 
actors  in  this  tumult  did  not,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  consist  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  principal  citizens,  their  wives,  sisters, 
and  other  connexions,  and  even  some  of  the  near 
relations  of  the  magistrates  themselves.* 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  council 
again  met,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  denouncing  in  strong  terms  the  tumult  that 
had  just  occurred,  they  prohibited,  under  the 
highest  penalties,  any  of  the  inhabitants  from 
appearing  in  the  streets,  unless  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  necessary  affairs-f  On  the  representation, 
however,  of  Lord  Loudoun,  they  permitted  the 
petitioners  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  longer  in 
Edinburgh,  and  agreed  to  grant  a  further  dispen- 
sation to  all  who  could  produce  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  their  private  affairs  required  them  to 
prolong  their  stay. 

During  the  brief  interval  thus  allowed  them,  an 
important  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  supplicants 
was  held  in  the  lodgings  of  Lord  Balmerino.  On 
this  occasion  measures  were,  for  the  first  time, 
concerted  for  a  combined  and  regularly  organised 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  king  and 
the  prelacy  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  the  project  of 
the  celebrated  committees  or  Tablet,  as  they  were 
called,  which  had  such  an  important  influence  on 
the  subsequent  destinies  of  Scotland,  was  first 
suggested. t  A  resolution  was  also  passed,  "  That 
they  would  make  the  best  use  that  wisdom  and 
diligence  could,  of  every  occasion  as  it  presented 
itself,  to  get  free  of  the  detested  books."  Before 
parting,  they  agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  loth  of 
November,  to  await  the  answer  to  their  supplica- 
tions, and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  circum- 
stances might  reuder  necessary  to  secure  the  great 
object  of  their  union. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  privy  council  and 
The  privy      the  court  of  session,  in  accordance 
council  and  the  wjth  the  proclamation,  met  at  Lin- 
SatS-  Hthgow,  and  were  formally  con- 
pow.  They  ad-  stituted  in  the  palace }  but  it  was 
journ  to  Stirling,  found  to  be  so  much  out  of  repair 
that  neither  the  council  nor  the  court  could  be 

•Bnillio;  Ui<torkal  Information.  MS.  p.  2S;  Lord 
Hardwires  Sutc  l'apcw,  vol.  ii.  p.  95  ;  Large  Declaration, 
pp.  33,  39.  t  Baillie.  J  liaUlie**  Letters. 


conveniently  accommodated,  and  the  houses  in  the 
town  were  so  mean  and  uncomfortable  that  neither 
the  advocates  nor  writers  would  attend.  The 
council  wrote  to  the  king,  apprizing  him  of  these 
circumstances,  and  by  his  order  the  court  was 
adjourned  to  Stirling.* 

The  important  15th  of  November  at  last  arrived; 
and  as  intelligence  of  the  intended  meeting  had  been 
diligently  diffused  throughout  the  country,  and 
intimation  of  it  had  been  made  from  most  of  the 
pulpits,  the  supplicants  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  their  strength  and  numbers  had  greatly 
increased.  "Multitudes,"  says  Guthrie,  "of  ail 
sorts  of  peoplo  (in  greater  numbers  than  formerly), 
from  all  quarters,  came  to  Edinburgh  with  their 
petitions."  f  Among  others  of  the  nobility  who  had 
never  previously  attended  was  the  Earl  of  Montrose, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise,  who  had  just 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  was  bailed  as  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  popular  party. 

The  treasurer  summoned  a  meeting  of  council  to 
be  held  at  Linlithgow  on  the  14  th  of  November, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  their  lordships  resolved 
on  adjourning  to  Edinburgh  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  movements 
of  the  popular  leaders.  Amazed  and  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  supplicants,  the 
treasurer,  with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  Lord 
Lorn,  wrote  to  the  supplicant  nobles  with  a  -view 
to  persuade  them  that  their  meeting  so  frequently 
and  in  such  numbers  was  informal,  disorderly,  and 
illegal,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  It 
was  replied  that,  as  the  supplicants  had  arranged 
themselves  into  separate  companies,  and  kept  mostly 
within  doors,  their  numbers  could  occasion  little 
disorder ;  that  the  matter  of  their  supplications, 
being  of  public  importance,  and  as  all  his  majesty's 
subjects  had  an  immediate  concern  in  it,  their 
attendance  in  the  capital  to  await  the  answer  to 
their  petitions  was  justifiable  by  reason,  law,  equity, 
and  custom.  They  added,  the  late  king  had  laid 
it  down  as  on  incontrovertible  axiom  that  when 
religion  or  the  king  was  in  danger,  no  man  ou^ht 
to  keep  aloof,  but  that  the  whole  commonwealth 
should  move  at  once,  not  as  separate  individuals,  but 
as  one  united  body.  Ready,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  every  circumstance  which  teemed 
likely  to  promote  the  common  cause,  they  signified 
their  willingness — in  order  to  avoid  giving  un- 
easiness by  the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves— to  chose  a  limited  number  of  the  nobles,  two 
gentlemen  from  each  shire,  one  minister  from  each 
presbytery,  and  one  burgess  from  each  burgh,  as 
commissioners  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
supplicants,  to  prosecute  their  accusation  against 
the  prelates,  and  to  await  the  king's  answer  to  their 
petitions. 

The  council,  who  hod  no  instructions  from  the 
king  to  guide  them  in  so  unexpected    L-u titution  of 
an  emergency,  and  who  were  pro-  TabUt. 
bably  actuated  by  the  fear  of  some  fresh  commotion, 
•  Baillie'.  Letters,  p.  144.      f  Guthrie1!  Memoira,  p.  31. 
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inconsiderately  assented  to  this  proposal.  From 
that  moment  a  new  order,  an  actual  imperium  in 
imperio  was  established  in  the  country,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  canons  and  liturgy  were  con- 
solidated into  one  vast  organised  body.  Commis- 
sioners were  immediately  appointed,  and,  as  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  meet  in  separate  bodies, 
each  body  representing  the  order  to  which  it  be- 
longed, these  committees  received  the  designation 
of  the  Tablet — an  institution  which  soon  exercised 
on  important  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  to  so  largo 
a  body  of  commissioners  of  attending  constantly,  a 
committee  of  four  from  each  Tablo  was  appointed 
to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  with  power  to  do  every- 
thing which  their  constituents  might  lawfully  do 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  objects,  and 
with  instructions  to  convoke  the  whole  Tables  in 
any  extraordinary  emergency  that  might  occur. 

Thus  united,  organised,  and  subordinated  to  the 
authority  of  leaders  in  whose  wisdom  they  could 
confide,  and  nnder  whom  they  were  prepared  to  act, 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  supplicants  separated,  and 
returned  to  their  homes. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh 
arrived  from  court  with  a  message  from  the  king 
to  the  privy  council,  and  that  body  having  assem- 
bled at  Linlithgow,  issued  a  proclamation  setting 
forth  that  the  petitions  presented  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  concerning  the  service-book  had  been 
by  them  presented  to  his  majesty,  who  had  at  first 
determined  to  take  the  same  into  his  royal  con- 
sideration, "  and  to  give  his  gracious  answer  there- 
The  king's  anent  with  all  convcniency  ;  but 
'  to  the  since  that  time  his  majesty  finding, 
far  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that 
such  disorderly,  tumultuous,  and  barbarous  inso- 
lencies  have  been  committed  within  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  18th  day  of  October  last,  to 
the  great  contempt  of  his  majesty's  authority  royal, 
by  abusing  his  majesty's  councillors  and  officers  of 
state,  and  others  bearing  charge  and  authority 
under  his  majesty  within  the  said  city,  his  majesty, 
in  a  just  resentment  of  that  foul  indignity  wherein 
his  majesty's  honour  did  so  much  suffer,  has  been 
moved  to  delay  the  signification  of  his  majesty's 
foresaid  gracious  intention,  in  giving  to  his  good 
subjects  such  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petitions 
as  would  have  been  in  equity  expected  from  so  just 
and  religious  a  prince ;  but  yet  his  majesty,  being 
unwilling  that  his  majesty's  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects  should  be  possessed  with  unnecessary  and 
groundless  doubts  and  fears,  his  majesty  is  pleased 
out  of  his  goodness  to  declare  that ,  as  he  abhors  all  the 
superstitions  of  popery,  so  he  will  ever  be  most  care- 
ful that  nothing  be  allowed  within  his  majesty's 
dominions  but  that  which  shall  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  as  it  is  presently  professed  within 
his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  that 
nothing  is,  or  will  be  intended  to  be  done  therein 
against  the  laudable  laws  of  that  his  majesty's 
native  kingdom."  • 
*  Act  of  Council ;  Baillie ;  Largo  Declaration,  p.  456. 


This  answer  was  universally  considered  as  equi- 
vocal and  evasive.  By  tho  expression  "  true  religion 
as  presently  professed,"  it  was  believed  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  prelacy  as  at  present  violently 
introduced  into  Scotland.  The  answer,  indeed, 
contains  within  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the  king's 
utter  hollowness  aud  reckless  mendacity.  The 
petitions  were  presented  in  more  than  sufficient 
time  for  an  answer  to  have  been  received  before  the 
riots,  which  took  place  in  October;  and  yet  his 
indignation  at  these  riot*,  in  which  moreover  the 
supplicants  had  no  concern,  is  declared  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  delay  in  giving  his  subjects  a 
"  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petitions."  Notwith- 
standing all  these  manifest  proofs  of  insincerity,  the 
popular  leaders,  more  effectually  to  throw  the  blamo 
of  all  the  troubles  that  occurred  on  the  bishops, 


affected  to  consider  the  answer  as  an  explicit  and 
unambiguous  expression  of  his  majesty's  sentiments, 
and  containing  an  express  disavowal  of  the  late 
innovations.    The  duplicity  of  Charles  was  further 
evinced  by  the  secret  instructions  given  to  Rox- 
burgh to  tamper  with  the  nobles  individually,  and 
to  labour  to  corrupt  or  disunite  them.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  even  the  poorest  among  them  were 
proof  against  the  most  tempting  offers  of  posts, 
pensions,  and  preferments.   To  divide  them  was 
equally  impossible.  In  vain  did  Traquair  represent 
to  them,  in  a  conference  held  in  the  palace  at  his 
own  request  and  that  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  that,  as 
the  liturgy  had  now  been  set  aside  by  tho  king's 
declaration  in  his  answer  to  their  petitions,  they 
had  already  obtained  all  that  they  craved,  and 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  Where  was  the  security  that 
the  service,  though  nominally  withdrawn  to-day, 
might  not  be  re-imposed  to-morrow  ?   They  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  express  and 
formal  revocation.   Nor  was  this  all:  conscious  of 
their  own  strength,  and  feeling  the  advantage  of 
the  position  they  had  already  gained,  they  now 
demanded  tho  withdrawal  of  the  canons,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  which 
they  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 
To  this  tho  treasurer  replied  that,  even  admitting 
the  desirableness  of  removing  these  grounds  of 
complaint,  yet,  as  they  had  to  deal  with  a  king, 
they  ought  not  to  presume  to  dictate,  but  should 
leave  it  to  him  to  prescribe  both  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  so.  He  exhorted  them,  at  the  sumo 
time,  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once,  lest  by 
pushing  their  accusations  against  the  bishops  too 
far  or  too  precipitately,  they  should  contribute 
rather  to  their  exaltation  than  their  downfall. 
Their  answer  was  no  doubt  intended  to  strengthen 
their  accusation  against  the  prelates.    They  coldly 
remarked  that  their  grievances  would  have  been 
redressed  long  ago,  had  the  king  been  truly  in- 
formed of  the  unsoundness  of  the  books,  or  tho 
wickedness  of  the  other  innovations  complained  of.* 
Finding  they  made  no  impression  by  these  argu- 
ments, the  officers  of  state  desired  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  combination  against  the 
•  Baillie. 
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government,  and  to  render  their  supplications  more 
acceptable  to  his  majesty,  each  order  Bhould  petition 
separately  and  at  different  times:  and  that  the 
gentry,  whose  order  was  too  numerous  to  assemble  in 
a  body,  should  petition  by  counties.*  The  subtle 
policy  of  this  suggestion  was  at  once  detected. 
Remembering  the  maxim,  *'  Divide  and  conquer," 
the  supplicants  resisted  all  attempts  to  disunite 
them  ;  while  the  project  of  seising  their  leaders, 
which  had  been  secretly  contemplated  by  the 
council,  was  considered  much  too  hazardous  to  be 
attempted. 

Aware  that  the  council  waa  to  meet  at  Dalkeith 
Meeting  of  the  on  tne  12th  of  December,  the 
council  at  commissioners  proceeded  thither 
Dalkeith.  jn  ft  ])0^jt  with  a  joint  petition. 
The  lords  of  the  council,  however,  tried  every  arti- 
fice in  their  power  to  evade  receiving  them.  They 
sent  out  a  mocer,  desiring  the  supplicants  to  send 
in  their  petition  by  him ;  but  they  declined  to  do  so. 
They  then  sent  out  their  clerk,  desiring  that  each 
order  should  petition  separately ;  but  the  supplicants 
refused  to  comply.  A  third  message  was  dispatched 
by  the  Earl  of  Southeek  and  Lord  Lorn,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  commissioners  to  alter  certain  pas- 
sages in  their  supplication  of  the  18th  of  October; 
but  this  also  was  firmly  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  power  to  make  any  alteration  without 
the  authority  of  their  constituents.  In  this  manner 
were  the  supplicants  put  off  with  one  device  after 
another  for  three  successive  days ;  and  being  aware 
that  the  council  were  not  again  to  assemble  until  the 
following  week,  they  posted  two  or  three  of  their 
number,  accompanied  by  a  notary,  at  each  door  of 
the  council-house,  prepared  to  protest  in  their  own 
nntne,  and  in  the  name  of  all  who  should  adhere  to 
them,  against  the  refusal  to  receive  their  petitions ; 
against  the  prelates,  while  under  accusation,  being 
permitted  to  sit  as  judges  in  any  tribunal,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical;  against  the  infliction  of  penalties  on 
themselves  or  others  for  the  non-observance  of  rites 
which  had  been  introduced  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  the  realm,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church ;  and  against  their  being 
held  responsible  for  any  troubles  that  might  arise 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  their  supplications. 
The  council,  however,  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  of  the  protest,  adroitly  managed  to 
prevent  its  presentation  by  assuring  the  supplicants 
of  a  hearing  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  even  so 
far  gratifying  them  as  formally  to  pass  an  act  to 
that  effect. 

0»  the  appointed  day  the  deputies  from  the  eom- 
The  accusation  m'88'oner8    presented  themselves 
ngaiiwtthe     before  the  privy  council,  which 
bi»Lop»  pre-    they  now  found  to  consist  ezclu- 

prty  LSiS  »ive,y of  laymen« the  hav- 

ing  previously  withdrawn.  The 
accusation  was  presented  by  Lord  Loudoun,  who,  in 
a  long  and  eloquent  address,  expatiated  on  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  especially  repudiated 
the  odious  imputation  of  rebellioi 

♦  Crawford,  book  iii.  sect.  1. 


with  which,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
right  humbly  to  supplicate  their  sovereign  for 
relief,  they  had  been  publicly  charged  by  the  pre- 
lates. He  added,  in  conclusion,  "  We  declare  that 
our  desires  do  chiefly  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
truo  religion  and  the  subject's  lawful  liberty; 
neither  do  we  crave  the  bishops' blood,  nor  revenge 
on  their  persons,  but  that  the  abuses  and  wrongs 
done  by  them  may  be  truly  remonstrated  to  his 
majesty,  that,  after  duo  trial  of  the  wrongs,  such 
order  may  be  taken  as  the  evils  may  be  remedied, 
and  the  power  that  they  have  abused  may  be  i»o 
restrained,  as  the  like  evils  may  be  prevented  in  time 
to  come."  Several  of  the  other  deputies  followed 
in  speeches  less  lengthened,  but  still  more  vehement ; 
and  one  of  the  speakers  so  affected  his  auditors, 
that  many  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears.  When  the  deputies  had  finished,  the  lord- 
treasurer,  privy  seal,  and  register,  exhorted  the 
ministers  to  instruct  their  flocks  to  be  loyal  to 
their  sovereign,  and  to  think  well  of  him,  especially 
as  regarded  the  matter  of  religion.  To  this  admo- 
nition, one  of  the  deputies,  Mr.  James  Cunningham, 
minister  of  Cumnock,  who  hod  already  addressed 
the  council  with  great  fervency,  promptly  replied, 
"  Our  consciences  and  our  hearers  bear  witness  that 
we  endeavoured  to  carry  ourselves  suitably  in  this 
respect,  neither  had  we  ever  a  thought  to  the  con- 
trary; but  his  majesty  was  wronged  after  the 
manner  that  Ahasuerus  was  wronged  by  Hainan, 
and  we  are  looking  to  see  the  way  of  the  Lord's 
righteousness  in  his  appointed  time." 

The  deputies  having  been  fully  heard,  the  lords  of 
the  council  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  supplicants ;  but  as  they  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden by  his  majesty  to  do  anything  farther  in 
relation  to  this  controversy,  they  regretted  their 
inability  as  yet  to  return  any  answer  to  the  de- 
mands just  made.  They  therefore  desired  the  depu- 
ties to  wait  patiently  for  a  short  time,  until  they  had 
informed  his  majesty  of  all  these  proceedings,  and 
had  received  his  instructions.  In  the  meantime 
they  passed  an  act,  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  represent 
the  weighty  and  important  matters 
the  petitions  and  supplications  to  his  majesty's 
royal  consideration,  and  that  without  prejudice  to 
the  declinature  given  in  by  the  supplicants,  that 
the  said  supplicants  should  be  heard  in  time  and 
place  convenient,  and  that  in  the  interval  they 
should  "  receive  no  prejudice." 

The  council  now  felt  themselves  placed  in  very 
perplexing  circumstances.  Any  longer  to  conceal 
from  the  king  the  alarming  state  of  the  country 
was  impossible,  and  yet  they  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  danger  of  drawing  down  on  themselves  the 
royal  displeasure  by  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
which  they  were  about  to  communicate.  At  their 
request,  Traquair  was  summoned  to  court  to  lay 
before  his  majesty,  without  reserve,  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  complained  of,  the  increas- 
ing number  and  influence  of  the  supplicants,  and 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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people  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  ritual.  As 
Traquair,  however,  was  suspected  of  being  hostile 
to  the  bishops,  and  even  of  secretly  conniving  with 
the  supplicants,  hiB  representations  respecting  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  were  considered  as 
exaggerated,  and  his  prudent  counsel  to  withdraw 
the  canons  and  liturgy  was  unfortunately  disre- 
garded. Traquair's  endeavours  to  undeceive  the 
king  were  still  further  counteracted  by  the  Presi- 
dent Spottiswood,  as  well  as  by  his  father,  the 
archbishop,  who  artfully  reminded  the  king  that 
his  grandmother,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  the  confederated  nobles  who 
had  conspired  against  Riccio,  by  simply  denouncing 
Bash  poller  them  as  traitors.  Moved  by  this 
of  the  king,  representation,  and  probably  still 
more  by  the  rasli  and  violent  counsels  of  Laud, 
whose  furious  bigotry  would  brook  no  opposition, 
Charles  fell  into  the  snare  thus  artfully  laid 
for  him,  and  adopted  a  policy  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  projects,  and  for  a  time 
distracted  the  country.  Under  strict  injunctions, 
and,  it  is  said,  even  an  oath  of  secrecy,  he  trans- 
mitted by  Traquair  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
stigmatised  the  accusation  against  the  bishops  as 
contrary  to  truth  and  justice,  declared  that  they 
had  done  nothing  without  his  express  authority, 
that  hf  himself  had  carefully  examined  the  ser- 
vice-book and  canons,  and  cordially  approved  of 
them,  ns  containing  much  that  was  conducive  to 
true  piety,  and  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  Scotland,  or  the  religion  there  professed  ; 
he  condemned  the  petitions  of  the  supplicants  as 
derogatory  to  his  supreme  authority,  and  their 
meetings  as  conspiracies  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  and  concluded  by  prohibiting  all  such  meet- 
ings for  the  future  under  pain  of  treason.* 

On  Traquair's  arrival,  a  deputation  from  the 
popular  lords  waited  on  him,  to  inquire  what 
answer  his  majesty  had  returned  to  their  petitions ; 
but  the  treasurer  kept  his  secret ;  no  importunity 
could  induce  him  to  divulge  the  nature  of  the 
communication  which  he  had  been  charged  to 
deliver  to  the  privy  council.     He  significantly 
hinted,  however,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  numerous  convocations  of  the  lieges  as 
had  recently  taken  place  in  Edinburgh,  and  that 
unless  these  meetings  were  less  frequent,  the  council 
would  be  obliged  to  prohibit  them.    In  the  mean- 
time, the  information  withheld  by  Traquair  reached 
Scotland  through  a  different  channel.    By  means 
of  secret  agents  at  court,  the  nobles  were  not  only 
made  aware  of  the  tenor  of  Traquair's  instructions, 
but  had  even  obtained  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  adopting  measures  to 
1* cants  conunun^c*^5         intelligence  to 
iumroonJdbyU        whole  bodT  of  the  "applicants, 
their  leaden  to  There  was  no  alternative  now  but 
assemble  at     abject  submission  or  open  resist- 
Dg'      ance.    The  alarm  was  propagated 
throughout  the  country  with  unprecedented  rapi- 
dity ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  a  meeting  of  the 
•  Rushworth's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  731. 


privy  council  was  about  to  bo  held  in  Stirling  to 
receive  the  despatches  brought  by  the  treasurer, 
tho  supplicants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
summoned  to  repair  thither  for  the  protection  of 
their  leaders. 

In  vain  did  the  officers  of  state  then  in  Edin- 
burgh endeavour  to  dissuade  the  commissioners 
of  the  Tables,  for  whom  they  sent,  from  collecting 
such  an  assemblage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
council.  The  policy  of  the  supplicants  was  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  of  tho  proclamation,  and 
immediately  to  present  a  protest  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  and  the  kingdom,  and  have  direct 
recourse  to  the  king  himself  with  their  supplica- 
tions. To  prevent  their  following  this  course, 
which  was  considered  the  only  legal  one  left  open 
to  them  for  their  own  protection,  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
Traquair  had  no  other  expedient  left  than  that  of 
anticipating  the  movements  of  the  supplicants  by 
issuing,  ere  they  were  aware,  the  proclamation 
prohibiting  their  assembling.  Accordingly,  he  and 
the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  set  out  secretly  from  Edin- 
burgh about  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
day  before  the  meeting  of  council  had  been  appointed 
to  bo  held,  in  order  to  have  the  proclamation  pub- 
lished before  the  supplicants  should  have  collected, 
or  should  even  be  aware  of  their  departure.  This 
undignified  stratagem  was  defeated  by  a  most 
unexpected  accident.  One  of  the  servants  of 
Traquair,  before  leaving  Edinburgh,  happening  to 
stop  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  ale-house  to  refresh 
himself  for  his  journey,  and  meeting  thero  with 
Lord  Lindsay's  servant,  who  had  been  carousing 
in  the  place  over  night,  incautiously  mentioned  to 
him  the  object  of  his  journey.  The  intelligence 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  Lord  Lindsay,  who, 
without  losing  a  moment,  gave  the  alarm  to  his 
friends,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  same  morning  he 
and  the  Earl  of  Home  were  on  horseback  on  their 
way  to  Stirling.  Pushing  forward  with  extraor- 
dinary speed,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  two 
earls  near  the  Torwood,  and,  avoiding  them  by 
slightly  diverging  from  the  common  road,  reached 
Stirling  an  hour  before  them.  About  eight  o'clock 
Traquair  and  Roxburgh  made  their  appearance, 
and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  about  two  hours  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  council  to  form  a  quorum,  they  anticipated  the 
authority  of  the  council,  proceeded  to  tho  Cross, 
accompanied  by  the  Lyon-herald,  and  issued  tho 
proclamation  with  all  the  customary  formalities. 
To  their  utter  astonishment  and  ProtP()tn(rain,t 
mortification,  no  sooner  was  the  the  proc-lanm- 
proclamation  read  than  Lindsay  tionofij.e 
and  Home,  attended  by  a  notary,  counriL 
stepped  forward,  and  in  all  duo  form  of  law  pro- 
tested against  it,*  and  affixed  their  protest  to  the 
proclamation  on  the  market-cross.  This  proceed- 
ing, which  in  the  popular  belief  was  legally  suf- 
ficient, at  least  to  suspend  the  effects  of  the  king's 

•  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  63 ;  Baillic ;  Guthrie's  Memoirs, 
p.  33. 
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order,  was  repeated  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence 
of  seventeen  peers,  as  well  as  at  Linlithgow,  and 
every  other  town  where  the  proclamation  was 
published. 

Tho  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  when  no  alternative  should  re- 
main to  the  people  but  armed  resistance,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  tho  other,  tho  entire  surrender  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  most  abject  and 
implicit  submission  to  a  tyrant's  will.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  king  had  been  long  and  justly  sus- 
pected, but  the  proclamation  now  issued  showed 
the  utter  hollowness,  as  well  as  artful  duplicity  of 
his  previous  declaration,  that  nothing  was  intended 
against  the  ancient  laws  of  tho  realm  and  the 
religion  "presently  professed"  in  Scotland.  HiB 
stubborn  temper,  intractable  pride,  and  intolerant 
bigotry,  forbade  all  hope  of  concession.  Even  the 
last  resource  of  the  oppressed,  the  very  humblest 
form  of  liberty — the  right  of  complaint  and  petition, 
was  now  denounced  as  treason.  Yet  even  in  these 
alarming  circumstances,  though  the  utmost  dis- 
content everywhere  prevailed,  the  people  still 
retained  a  degree  of  respect  and  affectfon  for  their 
sovereign,  and  were  willing  to  impute  his  flagrant 
misgovornmcnt  rather  to  the  influence  of  evil  coun- 
sellors than  to  his  own  disposition.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  comparative  ignorance  in  which 
Charles  was  probably  kept  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Scotland,  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  to  the  last  degree  rash,  foolish,  and  unprin- 
cipled. Ho  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  in 
attempting  to  impose  the  liturgy  and  canons  on  his 
Scottish  subjects,  ho  was  acting  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  trampling  on 
every  form  of  public  liberty,  and  incurring  what 
can  never  be  safely  despised — the  odium  of  a  whole 
nation.  He  had,  nevertheless,  made  no  prepara- 
tion whatever  for  meeting  an  emergency  which 
the  most  ordinary  foresight  might  have  seen  to  be 
all  but  inevitable.  Wrapt  up  in  the  delusion  of 
unlimited  prerogative,  and  presuming  on  the  sub- 
mission of  his  subjects  to  the  royal  authority, 
he  neglected  those  precautions  without  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  coerce  tho  will  of  a 
whole  people.  Besides  this,  he  had  by  neglect, 
affront,  and  personal  injury,  alienated  some  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  that  formidable  combina- 
tion with  which  he  had  now  to  contend.  He  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  insulted  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who 
had  assembled  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  do  him 
honour  on  his  entrance  into  Fife,  by  contempt- 
uously altering  his  route  to  avoid  receiving  their 
homage  j  •  the  title  of  earl  had  been  promised  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  but  to  punish  that  nobleman  for  his 
independent  vote  in  the  parliament  of  1633,  tho 
patent  was  cancelled  ;|  he  had  disgusted  Montrose 
by  coldness  and  neglect ;}  and  he  had  treated 
Balmcrino  with  flagrant  cruelty  and  injustice. 

The  institution  of  the  Tables,  inadvertently 

•  Crawford's  Hi-ton,-,  MS. ;  Ku  hv.orth,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

t  Cr.iwf'.nl's  l.ivi  s  u(  <  MlL-er*  nf  Statu. 
J  Holms  Life  of  Laud,  p.  27:J. 


conceded  by  the  privy  council,  had  not  only  led 
to  the  close  union  and  organisation  of  all  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  ritual,  but  had  also 
established  a  power  within  the  State  stronger  than 
the  government  itself.  The  council  had  no  power 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  own  edicts; 
while  the  commands  of  the  popular  leaders  were 
met  everywhere  with  a  ready  and  affectionate 
obedience. 

The  functions  of  government  being  thus  super- 
seded, the  arm  of  the  law  was   Select  of  the 
paralysed;  and  the  »d ministration  administration 
of  justice  was  so  far  neglected,  that      of  justice, 
fraudulent  debtors  sot  their  creditors  at  defiance, 
nnd  in  the  northern  districts,  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  depredation  and  murder  once  more 
commenced,  and  were  perpetrated  openly  and  wish 
impunity.* 

The  king,  the  privy  council,  and  the  bishop*, 
were  at  length  unable  any  longer  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  tho  difficulties  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. With  no  support  save  that  derived  from 
the  bare  assertion  of  prerogative,  they  found 
arrayed  against  them  a  vast  and  powerful  coali- 
tion— ramified  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country — fully  organised,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  in- 
stant and  combined  action,  and  subordinated  to 
wise  and  determined  leaders,  including  upwards  of 
thirty  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  now  the  policy  of  government  to  disunite  a 
confederacy  which  they  found  themselves  utterly 
powerless  to  repress.  To  effect  this,  the  officers  of 
state  employed  every  artifice  which  their  ingenuity 
could  suggest ;  while  the  prelates  laboured  to  de- 
lude the  supplicants  by  promising  to  intercede 
with  tho  king  to  withdraw  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
and  to  re-model  the  court  of  high  commission. t 

The  nobles  and  other  deputies  assembled  in 
Edinburgh  now  drew  up  a  notice,  which  w« 
rapidly  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling 
on  the  whole  body  of  tho  supplicants  to  repair 
with  all  due  expedition  to  the  capital,  to  concert 
measures  for  their  common  safety.  The  summons 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Multitudes  from  all 
quarters  flocked  to  the  city;  and  the  Tables  having 
assembled,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  order  to  defest 
the  machinations  of  their  enemies,  and  still  farther 
to  cement  their  own  union  by  a  solemn  obligation, 
they  should  have  recourse  to  the  decisive  measure 
of  renewing  the  National  Covenant,  with  an 
additional  clause  applicable  to  the  Reriral  of 
peculiar  exigency  of  the  time,  the  National 
binding  themselves  «« to  adhere  to  Covenant, 
and  defend  the  true  religion,  and  forbearing  the 
practice  of  all  innovations  already  introduced  into 
tho  worship  of  God ;  and  to  labour  by  all  means 
lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  as  it  was  professed  and  established  before 
the  aforesaid  innovations."  This  memorable  com- 
pact had  its  origin  at  the  commencement  of  ihe 

•  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  nl  i. 

p.  Gl. 
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Reformation,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  solemn 
abjuration  of  popery,  and  an  engagement  to  adhere 
to  and  defend  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
infant  church  that  had  just  been  established.  It 
was  sworn  to,  at  that  time,  by  the  king  and  his 
household,  and  afterwards  by  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  renewed  at  seasons 
when  there  appeared  to  be  imminent  danger  of  a 
reTival  of  popery.  A  negative  clause,  which  had 
been  added  during  tho  administration  of  Arran, 
was  still  retained.  It  contained  a  detailed  account, 
and  a  solemn  renunciation,  of  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  system,  and  a  general 
profession  of  the  reformed  faith.  In  justification 
of  this  decisive  step,  a  reference  was  made  to 
numerous  statutes  which  bad  been  passed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  and  modo  of  worship, 
and  which  necessarily,  by  implication,  condemned 
the  introduction  of  the  late  innovations. 

The  original  national  covenant,  and  its  repeated 
renewals,  were  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  people,  and  were  regarded  with  deep  affec- 
tion and  reverence.  It  was  therefore  evident  to 
the  committees  of  the  Tables  that  its  revival,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  in  a  form  adapted  to  tho  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  Church  and  the  common- 
wealth, could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  people,  who  would  thus  be  united,  as  one  man, 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  Sabbath 
subsequent  to  tho  resolution  of  the  Tables,  tho 
ministers,  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
laboured  to  persuade  their  hearers  that  the  breach 
of  tho  former  covenant  had  been  a  special  cause  of 
the  grievous  troubles  that  had  recently  fallen  upon 
the  Church,  and  that  therefore  its  renewal  might 
be  regarded  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  Lord'w 
special  favour ;  and  speaking  in  the  language 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1640,  they  declared,  "the  remembrance  of  their 
breach  of  covenant  did  sting,  wound,  and  pierce 
through  their  consciences ;  wherefore  being  moved 
with  serious  repentance,  they  resolved  to  renew 
their  covenant  or  national  confession."  • 

This  celebrated  bond  was  denounced  at  the 

Denunciation    timc-  h?  ^  P™latical  party,  as 
of  the  covenant  a  treasonable  compact  against  the 
by  tho  prelati-  jU8t  authority  of  tho  king,  and  its 
cal  party.      authors  and  adherents  were  stig- 
matised as  conspirators  against  the  State.  Such 
sentiments  have  even  found  an  echo  among  certain 
writers  of  our  own  day.    Its  legality,  however,  in 
point  of  form,  as  well  as  the  lawfulness  of  such 
associations  according  to  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, the  repeated  sanction  of  royalty  itself,  and 
the  ancient  and  hitherto  unquestioned  usage  of  the 
kingdom,  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  time,  including  even  Hope,  tho 
king's  advocate.  The  obligation  of  subjects  to  obey 
the  king,  and  defend  his  person,  is  explicitly  and 
strongly  stated  in  the  covenant ;  nor  docs  the 
qualifying  clause,  which  connects  this  obligation 
•  Lottor  to  the  Church  of  Helvetia. 


with  the  defence  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law, 
tend  to  impair,  far  less  to  neutralise  the  obligation 
itself. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  this  solemn  compact 
was  not  confined  to  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
it  originated.  Though  little  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  influence  is  felt  up  to  the  present  hour 
in  the  constitutional  freedom  enjoyed  by  all  tho 
subjects  of  the  British  empire.  It  saved  Scotland 
from  the  total  subversion  of  its  liberties,  and  the 
establishment  of  unmitigated  despotism  under 
Charles ;  and  it  contributed  largely  to  animate  the 
patriotism  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  its  struggles 
against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
in  the  last  great  effort  by  which  it  shook  off  for 
ever  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  The  bond 
concludes  with  a  declaration  remarkable  at  once 
for  its  boldness,  its  explicit  and  manly  eloquence, 
the  clear  views  it  exhibits  of  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  kings  and  subjects,  and  the  pure  and  lofty- 
minded  ]>atriotism  which  it  breathes : — "  We,  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons, 
under  subscribing,  considering  diverse  times  before, 
and  especially  at  this  time,  the  danger  of  the  true 
reformed  religion,  of  the  king's  honour,  and  of  the 
public  peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  manifold  inno- 
vations and  evils  generally  contained,  and  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  our  late  supplications,  do  hereby 
profess,  and  before  God,  his  angels,  and  the  world, 
do  solemnly  declare,  that  with  our  whole  hearts 
we  agree  and  resolve,  all  tho  days  of  our  lives, 
constantly  to  adhere  unto,  and  defend,  the  true 
religion — forbearing  tho  practice  of  all  novations 
already  introduced  in  the  matters  of  the  worship 
of  God,  or  approbation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
public  government  of  tho  Church,  or  civil  places 
or  power  of  churchmen,  till  they  be  tried  and 
allowed  in  free  assemblies,  and  in  parliaments;  to 
labour  by  all  means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  was  established  and  pro- 
fessed before  the  said  novations;  and  because,  after 
due  examination,  we  plainly  perceive,  and  un- 
doubtedly believe,  that  the  innovations  and  evils 
have  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  are  contrary 
to  the  articles  of  the  aforesaid  confessions,  to  tho 
intention  and  meaning  of  the  blessed  reformers  of 
religion  in  this  land,  and  do  sensibly  tend  to  the 
rc-establiehment  of  the  popish  religion  and  tyranny, 
and  to  the  subversion  and  ruin  of  the  truo  reformed 
religion,  and  of  our  libertios,  laws,  and  estates ;  wo 
also  declare  that  the  foresaid  confessions  are  to  bo 
interpreted,  and  ought  to  be  understood  of  tho 
foresaid  novations  and  evils,  no  less  than  if  every 
ono  of  them  had  been  expressed  in  the  foresaid 
confessions,  and  that  we  arc  obliged  to  detest  and 
abhor  them  among  other  particular  heads  of 
papistry  abjured  therein  ;  and  therefore,  from  the 
knowledge  and  conscience  of  our  duty  to  God,  our 
king,  and  country,  without  any  worldly  respect 
or  inducement,  so  far  as  human  infirmity  will 
suffer,  wishing  a  further  measure  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  this  effect,  We  promise  and  swear,  by  tho 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in 
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the  profession  and  obedience  of  the  foresaid  re- 
ligion ;  that  we  shall  defend  the  same,  and  resist 
all  thoso  contrary  errors  and  corruptions,  according 
to  oar  vocation,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  that  power 
that  Ood  hath  put  in  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our 
lives;  and  in  like  manner,  with  the  same  heart  we 
declare  before  God  and  man,  that  wo  havo  no  in- 
tention or  desire  to  attempt  anything  that  may 
turn  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  the  diminution  of 
the  king's  greatness  or  authority ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  promise  and  swear  that  we  shall,  to  the 
uttermost  of  our  power,  with  our  means  and  lives, 
stand  to  the  defence  of  our  dread  sovereign,  his 
person,  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  true  religion,  liberties,  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom ;  as  also  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assist- 
ance of  ever}*  one  of  us  of  another,  in  the  same  cause 
of  maintaining  the  true  religion,  and  his  majesty's 
authority,  with  our  best  counsel,  our  bodies,  means, 
and  whole  power,  against  all  sorts  of  persons  what- 
soever; bo  that  whatsoever  shall  be  done  to  the 
least  of  us,  shall  be  taken  as  done  to  us  all  in 
general,  and  to  every  one  of  us  in  particular;  and 
that  we  shall  neither  directly,  or  indirectly,  sutler 
ourselves  to  be  divided  or  withdrawn  from  this 
blessed  and  loyal  conjunction,  nor  shall  cast  in  any 
let  or  impediment  that  may  stay  or  hinder  any 
such  resolution,  as  by  common  consent  shall  be 
found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall,  by  all  lawful  means,  labour  to 
further  and  promote  the  same ;  and  if  any  such 
dangerous  or  divisive  motion  be  made  to  us,  by 
word  or  writ,  we,  and  every  one  of  us,  shall  either 
suppress  it,  or,  if  need  be,  shall  incontinent  make 
the  same  known,  that  it  may  bo  timcously  ob- 
viated ;  neither  do  we  fear  the  foul  aspersions  of 
rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else  our  adver- 
saries, from  their  craft  and  malice,  would  put  on 
us,  seeing  what  wc  do  is  so  well  warranted,  and 
ariscth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to  maintain  the 
true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of  our  king,  and 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  tho  common  happi- 
ness of  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

This  notable  declaration,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  memorable  bond  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
prepared  by  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Lcuchars,  a  distinguished  clergyman,  and  the  well- 
known  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  an  advo- 
cate. It  was  revised  by  Italmerino,  Loudoun,  and 
Rothes,  was  submitted  for  correction  to  Borne  of 
the  leading  ministers  duriug  the  course  of  its  pre- 
paration, and  finally  received  the  formal  approval 
of  tho  committees  of  the  Tables. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  a  few 
influential  individuals  who,  though  friendly  to  the 
objects  of  the  covenant,  hesitated,  apparently  from 
conscientious  motives,  to  subscribe  it.  A  montf  these 
there  were  several  clergymen,  who  had  been  induced 
by  the  prelates  to  take  the  oath  of  conformity,  and 
others  who  had,  by  long  custom,  become  reconciled 
to  episcopal  forms  and  corruptions,  of  which  they 
never  could  fully  approve.  Among  the  nobility 
there  were  some  who  had  during  the  lost  reign 


imbibed  tho  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  to  which 
they  were  still  disposed  to  adhere.  The  scruples 
of  all  these  parties  were,  however,  at  last  removed 
by  means  of  concessions  and  explanations,  so  that 
not  a  single  dissentient  of  any  note  remained. 

The  first  of  March  was  appointed  to  be  held  as 
a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation  ;  and  the 
supplicants  having  assembled  in  the  Grey  Friar*' 
Church,  in  Edinburgh,  after  sermon  the  covenant 
was  read,  and  Lord  Loudoun  addressed  the  as- 
semblcd  multitude  in  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  importance 
of  union  at  that  critical  juncture,  and  exhorted  all 
to  persevering  zeal  in  the  good  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked.  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson 
afterwords  offered  np  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  immediately  thereafter,  the 
noblemen  present,  advancing  to  Subscription 
the  table,  subscribed  the  covenant,  °f  the 
and,  with  uplifted  hands,  solemnly 
swore  to  observe  the  duties  which  it  required. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  gentlemen, 
ministers,  and  burgesses,  and  finally  by  thousands 
of  every  rank,  who  pressed  forward,  subscribed 
and  swore  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  vast 
sheet  of  parchment,  upwards  of  fifteen  square  feet 
in  extent,  was  in  a  short  time  covered  with  signa- 
tures, and,  for  want  of  room,  great  numbers  were 
compelled  to  be  content  with  signing  no  more 
than  their  initials.*  Many  were  in  tears,  but  they 
were  tears  of  joy  and  rapture ;  every  face  was 
radiant  with  delight,  and  tho  whole  city  resounded 
with  mutual  congratulations.  The  prelates  were 
struck  with  dismay  at  this  event,  which  exceeded 
in  importance  all  that  their  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions had  anticipated.  They  already  saw,  in 
its  consequences,  the  destruction  of  their  own  order 
and  the  ruin  of  tho  whole  prelatical  fabric;  and 
Spottiswood,  their  primate,  exclaimed  in  despair, 
"  Now  all  that  we  have  been  doing  these  thirty 
years  by  past  is  at  once  thrown  down !  "f 

Copies  of  tho  bond  were  immediately  transmitted 
by  the  deputies  to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  king- 
dom, together  with  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  lawful- 
ness of  the  Subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
1634."  Commissioners  were  also  dispatched  to  the 
west  and  north,  in  order  to  counteract  the  opposi- 
tion which  waB  expected  to  arise  in  these  quarters, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  learned  doctors 
in  the  colleges  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  The 
former  taught  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
most  of  them  had  acquiesced  in  the  articles  of 
Perth;  the  latter  were  avowed  advocates  of  pre- 
lacy, and  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. The  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  however,  cordially 
embraced  the  covenant ;  while  Aberdeen,  where  the 
baleful  influence  of  Huntley  still  predominated, 
stood  alone  in  its  opposition.  In  every  other  town 
and  parish  throughout  the  country,  the  covenant 
was  subscribed  and  sworn  by  persons  of  all  ranks 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  amidst  the  most  lively 

*  Maitland's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  86. 
t  Bishop  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  35. 
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demonstrations  of  joy.  "  I  was  present,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "at  Lanark,  and  several 
other  parishes,  when,  on  Sabbath,  after  the  fore- 
noon sermon,  the  covenant  was  read  and  sworn. 
All  the  people  generally  and  most  willingly  con- 
curred. I  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
all  at  once  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  the  tears 
falling  down  from  their  eyes ;  so  that  through  the 
whole  land,  excepting  the  professed  papists,  and 
some  few  who  adhered  to  the  prelates,  people  uni- 
crsally  entered  into  the  covenant  of  God."*  So 
great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  some,  that  they  even 
subscribed  with  their  blood,  nor  could  they  be 
deterred  by  the  presence  of  prelatical  clergymen, 
and  their  worthless  adherents,  who  in  many  in- 
stances attempted  to  intimidate  the  people  by 
oaths,  imprecations,  and  menaces,  and  to  drive 
them  back  with  drawn  swords.f  The  popular 
excitement  spread  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
penetrated  the  most  secluded  recesses  of  tho 
country,  and  extended  to  the  remotest  districts  of 
the  west  and  north — where  the  warlike  septs,  bo 
often  at  deadly  feud,  were  for  once  united  in  a 
common  bond  of  brotherhood.  In  the  short  space 
of  two  months,  all  Scotland  had  submitted  to  tho 
covenant,  with  the  exception  of  the"  courtiers  and 
their  minions,  the 'papists,  tho  prelates,  and  their 
obsequious  subordinates.  No  compulsion  was 
needed  to  procure  subscriptions,  and  it  is  certain 
that  none  was  employed.  On  the  contrary,  great 
care  wa*  taken  to  prevent  incompetent  persons 
from  subscribing.  None  wero  permitted  to  enrol 
their  names,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  but 
such  as  had  previously  partaken  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  many  influential  names  were  refused 
on  account  of  the  supposed  unfitness  of  tho  parties. 
"  Some  men  of  no  small  note,"  says  Henderson, 
"  offered  their  subscriptions,  and  were  refused  till 
time  should  prove  that  they  joined  from  love  to 
the  cause,  and  not  from  the  fear  'of  man;"  and 
Kothcs  remarked,  "The  matter  was  so  holy,  that 
they  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  use  violent  means 
to  advance  such  a  work." 

It  has  been  customary  with  prelatical  writers, 
and  the  admirers  of  prerogative,  to  represent  the 
nation  as  at  this  period  divided  into  parties.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  is  true,  though  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  fitted,  as  it  was  probably  intended,  to 
mislead.  In  point  of  fact,  the  covenanters  were  not 
only  the  majority  of  the  nation,  but,  in  ordinary 
language,  in  which  rigid  exactness  is  neither  pro- 
fessed nor  expected,  they  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted the  nation  itself.  The  non-covenanters,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  a  mere  faction,  composed  of 
the  bishops  and  a  few  of  tho  subordinate  prelatical 
clergy,  who  were  eagerly  looking  for  preferment, 
together  with  a  small  junto  of  court  officials  and 
their  retainers,  ix  is  too  late  now  to  reproduce 
misrepresentations,  which  were  triumphantly  ex- 
posed by  those  who  had  tho  most  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Scotland  nt 

•  Livingstone's  Life, 
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this  period.  In  vain  did  the  deposed  bishops  who 
had  fled  to  England  labour  to  traduce  the  cove- 
nanters, by  describing  them  as  a  faction  composed 
of  rebellious  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few 
fanatical  leaders — "  men  of  unquiet  spirits  and 
broken  fortunes."  It  was  answered  by  the  covenant- 
ing nobility  and  gentry  that,  "It  is  known  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  country  that  almost 
the  whole  kingdom  standeth  to  the  defence  of  this 
cause,  and  that  tho  chicfest  of  the  nobles,  borons, 
and  burgesses,  are  honoured  in  the  places  where 
they  live  for  religion,  wisdom,  power,  and  wealth, 
answerable  to  the  condition  of  this  kingdom ;  that 
the  meanest  of  the  commons  who  have  joined  in 
this  cause  are  content  of  their  mean  estates  with 
the  enjoying  of  the  Gospel;  and  no  less  known, 
that  our  adversaries  are  not  for  number  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  tho  chicfest 
(setting  aside  some  few  statesmen,  and  such  as 
draw  their  breath  from  court)  are  known  atheists 
or  professed  papists,  drowned  in  debt,  denounced 
his  majesty's  rebels  for  a  long  time  past,  are  under 
caption  of  their  creditors,  and  have  already  in  their 
imaginations  divided  among  them  the  lands  of  tho 
supplicants,  which  they  hoped  to  be  possessed  in  by 
the  power  of  England."  • 

The  covenanters,  acquiring  fresh  confidence  from 
their  numbers  and  unanimity,  now  Hope*  of  tho 
ventured  to  hope  that  their  peti-  covenanter*, 
tions  to  the  king  would  be  treated  somewhat 
more  respectfully  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceal  any  longer  from  \\u 
majesty  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland 
respecting  the  late  innovations;  and  though  disin- 
clined to  conccdo  anything  to  the  importunity  of 
what  ho  had  believed  to  bo  a  comparatively  small 
and  uninflucntial  party,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  ho  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of 
tho  universal  Scottish  nation.  Ac-  New  supplica- 
cordingly,  a  new  supplication  was  tion. 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  covenanters  vindicated  their 
recent  proceedings,  and  denounced  the  injustice  of 
their  prelatical  opponents.  This  they  transmitted 
to  tho  Earl  of  Haddington  by  Mr.  John  Living- 
stone, minister,  fur  presentation  ;  and  they  wrote 
at  the  samo  timo  to  Lennox,  Hamilton,  and  some 
other  noblemen  then  at  court,  requesting  them  to 
solicit  his  majesty  to  return  a  gracious  answer  to 
their  supplication.  Mr.  Livingstone  had  not  been 
above  four  hours  in  London,  when  the  king,  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  and  tho  object  of  his  journey, 
issued  an  order  for  his  apprehension.  The  Earl  of 
Haddington,  however,  having  received  notice  of 
this  proceeding,  immediately  apprised  Livingstone 
of  his  danger,  who,  after  lurking  one  day  in  Londou, 
returned  precipitately  to  Scotland.  The  supplica- 
tion was  contemptuously  returned  unopened;  but 
Lennox,  in  n  letter  to  Montrose,  Hamilton,  in  onu 
to  Rothes,  and  Morton,  in  another  to  Lindsay, 
wrote,  that  the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  look 
into  their  supplication ;  but  having  been  informed 

•  The  Remonstrance  of  the  Nobilitv,  Barons,  &e.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  K>jj,  p.  it. 
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of  their  desire  by  his  council,  he  would 
them  shortly  by  open  proclamation. 
The  protest*  by  which  the  recent  proclama- 

Mcetin  of  the   t"m  had  *KCn  cve,Twnere  met>  80 
privy"founciie  alarmed  the  privy  council  that 
to  consider  the  they  appointed  a  full  meeting  to 

'^ountr^     1x5  held  at  StirlinS  to  dclibcrate 
cou  concerning  the  state  of  the  country; 

to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
discontent ;  and  to  transmit  such  information  to 
his.  majesty  as  might  appear  necessary,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  a  crisis  which 
now  seemed  inevitable.  All  the  ecclesiastical  mem- 
bers of  the  council  in  particular  were  enjoined  to 
be  present,  but  not  one  obeyed  tho  summons,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who  left 
them  before  they  had  concluded  their  deliberations, 
or  had  agreed  upon  anr  measure  for  meeting  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  the  time.  After  a  sitting  of 
four  days,  they  agreed  to  Bend  Sir  John  Hamilton 
of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk,  to  court,  with  in- 
structions to  inform  his  majesty  that,  in  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  members  of  council,  the  causes 
of  the  troubles  that  then  distracted  the  country, 
and  impeded  tho  administration  of  the  laws,  were 
the  apprehensions  of  innovation  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  their  forcible  introduction,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  ;  to  represent  the  expediency  of 
his  majesty's  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  by  declaring  that  he  would  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  grievances  complained 
of,  with  a  view  to  their  redress;  and  to  recommend 
his  forbearing,  in  the  meantime,  to  press  the  observ- 
ance of  tho  new  ritual.  He  was  farther  instructed 
to  request  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
summon  into  his  presence,  or  to  permit  them  to 
send,  such  members  of  their  body  as  might  be  con- 
sidered best  qualified  for  informing  his  majesty  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  advising  with  him  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  pursue ;  and  lastly,  he  was 
to  state  to  his  majesty  that  the  council  had  em- 
ployed every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  or 
disperse  the  meetings  of  the  supplicants,  which, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  be  regularly  held ;  and 
that  they  now  found  they  could  do  nothing  more  to 
allay  the  prevailing  ferment,  until  it  should  please 
his  majesty  to  signify  bis  pleasure  in  answer  to 
their  humble  remonstrance. 

These  instructions  were  signed  by  the  whole  of 
the  lay  lords  of  tho  council,  and  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  spiritual  lords,  and  received  the  signa- 
tures of  the  chancellor  and  the  Bishops  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Brechin.  The 
Earls  of  Traquoir  and  Roxburgh,  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  a  private  letter  to  the  king,  in  which, 
while  they  fully  corroborated  the  statements  of  the 
council  with  regard  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country,  they  recommended  a  base  and  fraudu- 
lent policy,  at  once  disci-editable  to  tho  sovereign 
and  subversive  of  the  peace  of  tho  nation.  Their 
counsel  was  that  Charles,  by  pretended  concessions, 
should  endeavour  to  allay  for  a  time  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  people,  and  by  this  means  to  satisfy  the 


more  facile  and  credulous,  and  divide  the  civ.  r  ■ 
nanters.  They  add,  "  so  will  your  majesty  be  enabk-d 
with  less  pain  or  trouble,  to  overtake  the  insolenciei 
of  any  who  shall  be  found  to  have  kicked  against 
authority."  That  such  advice  was  not  rejected  with 
indignation  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  baseness  and 
insincerity  of  Charles,  who  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  most  unworthy  artifices  rather  than  yield  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  his  people.  A  letter  wis 
also  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Marquis  o( 
Hamilton,  who  stood  high  in  the  royal  confidence, 
entreating  his  serious  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant business  entrusted  to  the  justice-clerk,  and  his 
utmost  influence  with  the  king  in  order  to  brine 
about  a  pacification  of  Scotland. 

Charles  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  main- 
tain his  cold  and  haughty  indifference  to  the  dis- 
content of  his  Scottish  subjects.  He  wrote  to  the 
council,  authorising  them  to  send  up  tho  lord-trea- 
surcr  and  lord  privy  seal,  and  afterwards  invited  to 
court  Lord  Lorn,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll.  He  also  gave  orders  that  the  most  emi- 
nent and  least  suspected  of  the  Scottish  lawyers 
should  bo  consulted  respecting  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  presbytcrian  party,  particularly 
their  protesting  against  the  proclamation  of  his 
royal  pleasure ;  their  frequent  meetings  for  delibe- 
ration ;  and,  above  all,  their  entering  into  a  general 
covenant  -without  his  command  or  concurrence. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  advocate  for 
the  crown,  Nicolson,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  nod 
Sir  Lewis  Stewart  of  Blackball,  were  selected,  and 
desired  to  give  their  opinions  on  this  important 
case.  Hope  had  been  all  along  suspected  of  i 
leaning  towards  tho  covenanters.  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  in  their  most  serious  difficulties  they 
had  hitherto  acted  by  his  advice.  Tho  two  others, 
however,  had  no  such  bias ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  gladly  embraced  any  pretext  through 
which  they  might,  without  injuring  their  legal 
reputation,  have  given  a  decision  satisfactory  to  the 

king.    Tho  three  lawyers,  how-    __  . 

nn.      j        The  Uwyws 
ever,  were  unanimous,    iney  ac-     declare  the 

clared  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  procti-dinri  of 
proceedings  of  the  covenanters  were 
for  tho  most  part  expressly  war- 
ranted by  law;  and  that  though  in  some  thing* 
they  seemed  to  have  exceeded,  yet  there  was  do 
express  law  against  them. 

The  three  councillors  who  had  been  summoned 
to  advise  with  his  majesty  were  not  long  in  matin? 
their  appearance  at  court,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  tho  lord-president,  the  lord-register,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Ross,  Brechin,  and  Galloway.  The 
chancellor  had  preceded  them ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, at  the  invitation  of  Hamilton,  they 
joined  by  tho  justice-clerk,  who  returned  from 
Scotland,  whither  he  had  been  dispatched  with  the 
king's  order  calling  up  Traquair  and  Roxburgh- 
Of  all  these  advisers,  Lorn  was  the  only  one  from 
■whom  the  covenanters  expected  nny  sopiwrt  to 
their  cause;  and  thev  were  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that  the  king,  impatient  of  his  council,  would 
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either  dismiss  him,  or  find  him  some  other  occupa- 
tion about  the  court.  The  treasurer,  in  consequence 
of  his  vacillating  conduct,  was  mistrusted  by  both 
parties ;  and  as  for  the  prelates,  nothing  was  ex- 
pected from  them  but  the  worst  that  their  perverted 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Lorn  did  not  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  covenanters.  He  spoko  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  counselled  the  withdrawal  of 
the  canons  and  liturgy,  with  all  the  late  innova- 
tions, at  once  and  for  ever.  Traquair  recommended 
a  temporising  and  disingenuous  policy  ;  the  other 
nobles  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  measures ;  but 
Pernicious  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Brechin 

advice  of  the  were  urgent  for  the  adoption  of  a 
Bishops  of  Hom  system  of  repression  and  severity. 

and  Brechin.    They  tbatf  without  anv  ^ 

sistance  from  the  English,  there  was  sufficient  force 
in  the  kingdom  to  correct  the  insolence  of  the 
covenanters ;  and  that  the  Marquises  of  Hamilton, 
Huntley,  and  Douglas,  with  the  Earls  of  Seaforth, 
Nithsdalc,  and  Abercorn,  and  the  Lord  Somple, 
with  their  followers,  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Mackays,  the  Grants,  and  other  clans,  who  had  not 
concurred  in  the  covenant,  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  its  subscribers. 

When  intelligence  of  this  pernicious  counsel 
„      .  .         reached  the  leaders  of  the  cove- 
appointed  to    nanters,  they  appointed  a  number 
procure  sub-    of  commissioners,  chiefly  lawyers 

•cription*  to  minsters,  to  proceed  to  those 

the  covenant.  x        »  , 

quarters  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  north,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  in  the  national  covenant  had  been  least 
general,  in  order  to  procure  the  subscription  of 
those  persons  who  had  at  first  manifested  a  reluct- 
ance to  identify  themselves  with  o  body  of  their 
countrymen  openly  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  success  of  the  commissioners,  while  it 
proved  highly  encouraging  to  themselves  and  their 
brethren,  at  once  astonished  and  dismayed  their 
adversaries.  The  new  subscribers  included  most  of 
the  Hamiltons  and  Douglases,  many  of  the  Gordons, 
all  the  Campbells  without  exception,  and  a  large 
proportion  from  those  very  clans  on  whose  hostility 
to  the  covenanters  the  bishops  had  placed  so  much 
reliance.  In  addition  to  these,  many  persons  in 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof,  and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses  of  St.  An- 
drew's, now  signified  their  adherence,  and  sub- 
scribed the  covenant.  This  almost  universal  con- 
currence placed  the  bishops,  who  on  such  slender 
foundation  had  advised  the  king  to  make  war  on 
his  subjects,  in  a  most  odious  light ;  and  many  who 
had  been  by  no  means  disinclined  to  favour  the 
episcopal  cause,  now  regarded  them  as  enemies  to 
their  king  and  country— men  who,  in  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  their  own  aggrandisement,  would  not 
hesitate  to  peril  the  safety  of  both. 

Gaining  fresh  courage  from  these  events,  and  still 
further  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  the  bishops, 
most  of  whom  had  sought  refuge  at  court,  several 
of  the  presbyteries  now  ventured  to  ordain  ministers 
without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the 


bishops.    All  of  them  removed  their  constant 
moderators,  and   the   suspended  Removal  of  the 
ministers  returned  to  their  charges,  constant  mode- 
which  had  been  left  vacant  by  X  J^Zd 
the  flight  of  the  episcopal  inoum-     minute™  to 
bents,  who  in  dread  of  popular  ven-    ^cu  charges, 
geancc  had  withdrawn  from  the  country.  * 

The  kingdom  was  at  this  period  in  a  condition 
closely  bordering  on  anarchy.  For  Distressing 
nearly  a  year,  the  courts  of  justice  sui*1  »f 
had  been  closed,  and  the  judges  ™untrv. 
and  principal  officers  of  state  were  absent  in  Lon- 
don. Fraudulent  debtors  continued  to  evade,  or 
openly  refuse,  the  just  demands  of  their  creditors. 
Some  of  the  clans,  particularly  the  Gordons,  re- 
commenced their  work  of  plunder,  oppression, 
and  murder;  and  in  the  south,  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  I»rd  Semple, 
openly  prepared  for  hostilities.  But  what  was 
still  more  to  be  lamented,  though  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country  it  need  excite 
no  surprise,  many  of  the  covenanters  themselves, 
contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  their 
leaders,  wcro  guilty  of  irregularities  and  excesses 
which  brought  reproach  on  the  good  cause,  in  do- 
fence  of  which  they  were  leagued  together.  The 
prelatical  clergy,  who  had  been  intruded  into 
tho  charges  from  which  the  presbyterian  pastors 
had  been  forcibly  ejected,  were  in  many  instances 
treated  with  insult  and  injury.  Mr.  John  Lindsay, 
the  constant  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Lanark, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  a  clergyman  belonging 
to  tho  same  presbytery,  and  a  zealous  agent  of  tho 
bishops,  wcro  subjected  to  gross  indignity  and 
outrage.  Dr.  Ogston,  minister  of  Cotinton,  was 
assaulted  in  Edinburgh,  because  ho  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  requiring  the  people  to  kneel  at  their 
examination  previous  to  the  communion;  ho  was 
moreover  suspected  of  a  bias  towards  popery,  from 
having  spoken  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Mr.  Hanna,  minister  of  Torphichen,  was 
publicly  beaten  by  his  parishioners,  though  not  to 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Various  circumstances  had 
concurred  to  render  him  an  object  of  peculiar  dis- ' 
like.  He  had  been  thrust  into  his  charge  against 
the  will  of  his  flock,  while  their  beloved  pastor, 
Mr.  Livingston,  had  been  ejected  to  make  way 
for  him ;  and  after  his  settlement  he  so  harassed 
the  nonconformists,  that  the  parish  was  kept  in 
a  continual  ferment.  Dr.  Munro  of  St  Andrew's 
did  not  escape  so  easily.  In  passing  through  Xing- 
horn  he  was  beset  by  an  infuriated  rabble,  by 
whom  ho  was  severely  beaten  and  wounded.  All 
judicious  friends  to  the  cause  lamented  these  out- 
rages, which  it  was  not  in  their  power  altogether 
to  prevent.  Wherever  they  occurred  they  were 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  at  once  criminal  in 
themselves  and  tending  to  bring  unmerited  obloquy 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  covenanters ;  and  tho 
ministers  and  magistrates  the  most  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  innovations  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  these  violent  proceedings 
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were  turned  to  account  by  the  adversaries  of  the  I 
prcsbvterian  party,  and  the  misconduct  of  a  few 
individuals,  chiefly  women,  and  belonging  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community,  was  unjustly 
ascribed  to  tho  whole  association.  Exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  occurrences  were  transmitted  to 
London,  in  order  to  inflame  tho  resentment  of 
the  king,  and  to  precipitate  those  violent  measures, 
of  which  he  and  his  servile  advisers  ultimately 
lived  to  repent. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles,  finding  the  current 
too  strong  to  be  directly  opposed,  was  meditating  a 
return  to  that  insincere  and  temporising  policy  for 
which  he  was  eminently  distinguished.  He  was 
as  determined  as  ever  not  to  abate  one  jot  of  his 
cherished  prerogative,  but  ho  expected  to  effect 
by  artifice  what  it  would  be  dangerous  or  im- 
practicable to  attempt  by  force.  His  plan  was 
DininRonuout  to  appoint  a  high  commissioner  to 
policv  of  the  proceed  to  Scotland  as  his  repre- 
ss- sentativc,  with  instructions  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  pacification  without  com- 
promising tho  dignity  of  tho  crown ;  in  other 
words,  without  any  real  withdrawal  of  those  inno- 
vations which  had  led  to  all  the  distractions  under 
which  the  country  was  labouring.  Traquair  was 
at  first  thought  of  as  a  fit  person  to  bo  entrusted 
with  this  difficult  task,  but  as  he  had  entirely  lost 
tho  confidence  of  the  prelates,  he  was,  through 
their  influence,  soon  set  aside.  Hamilton  was  at 
last  selected,  aud  many  circumstances  concurred  in 
recommending  the  choice.  His  great  wealth  and 
family  connexions  gave  him  an  influence  in  some 
respects  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Scottish  no- 
bleman, and  having  never  openly  connected  him- 
self with  either  party,  it  was  hoped  he  would  not 
bo  suspected  by  the  covenanters  as  inimical  to 
their  cause.  He  was  even  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  favour  by  that  party,  although  his  father, 
by  procuring  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of 
Perth,  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  intro- 
duce that  long  train  of  grievances  which  had  led 
to  the  present  commotion. 

Before  Hamilton's  departure  for  Scotland  it  was 
Increated  de-  rumoured  among  the  covenanters 
mands  of  the  that  the  king,  by  pretended  con- 
covenanter*.     CC8ldonilt  was  about  t0  make  an  in. 

sidious  attempt  to  divide  them.  To  anticipate  any 
such  attempt,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassillis,  and 
Montrose,  wrote  letters  to  all  the  Scottish  noblemen 
then  at  court,  enclosing  a  paper  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  least  that,  in  their  judgment,  could 
be  asked  for  establishing  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Church  and  kingdom.  In  this  document  not  only 
were  all  the  former  demands  of  the  covenanters 
reiterated,  but,  in  addition,  they  now  required  tho 
entire  abrogation  of  the  court  of  high  commis- 
sion, abstinence  from  all  attempts  to  enforce  the 
articles  of  Perth,  the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastics  from 
parliament,  the  revival,  with  all  their  former  freedom 
of  action,  of  the  lawful  assemblies  of  the  Church, 
and  the  summoning  of  a  free  parliament  to  inquire 
into  and  redress  tho  grievances  of  tho  nation. 


Still  further  to  counteract  the  artful  machinations 
of  their  enemies,  the  leaders  of  the  covenanters 
drew  up,  and  circulated  everywhere  throughout  the 
kingdom,  a  paper  cautioning  every  member  of  the 
vast  associated  body  against  assenting  to  any  pro- 
posals made  to  them  by  the  government,  without 
the  common  advice  and  consent  of  their  brethren, 
or  entertaining  any  motion  tending  to  disunion; 
and  reminding  them  that  no  one  who  had  signed 
the  covenant  should  rest  satisfied  with  less  than 
was  originally  demanded. 

Meantime  Hamilton  was  furnished  with  his  com- 
mission, containing  ample  powers  Commission  to 
"  to  settle  the  late  disorders  in  the  Hamilton— 
kingdom,  and  to  that  effect  to  convene  his  majesty* 
council  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  pleased  ;  and 
with  their  advice  to  set  down  the  means  and  order 
to  be  followed  for  the  premises,  and  also  to  do  and 
perform,  as  well  in  council  as  out  of  the  same,  all 
and  everything  in  his  majesty's  name,  which  might 
tend  to  tho  effectuating  of  the  trust  of  his  present 
commission,  and  prosecuting  thereof  to  the  full  and 
final  end  of  the  same  6iciikc,*  and  as  fully  as  if  his 
majesty  were  present  in  person." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Charles  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  privy  council,  acquainting  them  with  Hamil- 
ton's commission,  and  requiring  all  the  members, 
lay  and  clerical,  to  meet  with  his  majesty's  com- 
missioner in  council  at  Dalkeith  on  the  Gth  of 
June.  Hamilton  also  sent  a  circular  to  almost  all 
tho  nobility  and  gentry  of  note,  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  at  Haddington  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  private  instructions  given  to  Hamilton  for 
the  regulation  of  his  procedure  —his  instror- 
consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-  lions.  ln*mce- 
eight  articles,  and  furnish  strik-  rity  of  Charles, 
ing  proofs  of  Charles's  unfaltering  determination 
to  persevere  in  his  insane  projects,  as  well  as  of 
his  inveterate  insincerity.  The  latter  is  still 
farther  manifested  by  a  declaration,  signed  by 
the  king,  and  committed  to  Hamilton  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people,  and 
if  possible  break  up  their  great  national  union. 
Alluding  to  that  declaration  in  the  secret  instruc- 
tions the  king  says,  "  You  may  labour  to  pre- 
pare any  of  tho  refractory  persons  to  conceive 
aright  of  our  declaration  before  it  be  published,  *> 
that  it  be  privately  and  underhand.  You  are  to  get 
an  act  of  council  to  pass,  to  declare  that  this  decla- 
ration of  ours  ought  to  free  all  honest  subjects 
from  the  fears  of  innovations  of  religion  or  laws." 
From  some  of  the  instructions  which  followed,  it  is 
evident  that  rather  than  yield  to  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  nation,  Charles  had  already  resolved 
to  deluge  the  country  with  blood.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  after  the  limited  time  in  our  declaration,  a  body 
remain  at  Edinburgh,  you  must  raise  what  force 
you  can  to  dissipate  and  bring  them  under  our 
obedience.  You  are  to  cause  insert  six  weeks  in  our 
declaration  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  covenant, 
and,  if  you  find  cause,  less.  You  shall  declare  that 
if  there  be  not  sufficient  strength  within  the  king- 
•  Suchlike. 
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dom  to  force  the  refract  iry  to  obedience,  power  shall 
com*  from  England,  and  that  myself  will  come  in 
person  with  them,  being  resolved  to  hazard  my  life 
rather  than  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  If 
you  cannot  by  the  means  prescribed  by  us  bring 
back  the  refractory  and  seditious  to  duo  obedience, 
■we  do  not  only  give  you  authority,  but  command 
all  hostile  acts  whatsoever  to  be  used  against  them— 
they  having  deserved  to  be  used  no  other  way  by 
us,  but  as  a  rebellious  people;  for  the  doing  whereof 
we  will  not  only  save  you  harmless,  but  account  it 
as  acceptable  serv  ice  done  to  us."  • 

Before  Hamilton's  departure  for  Scotland,  the 
The  Archbishop  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all 
f  Canterbury,  the  Scottish  bishops  then  at  court, 
and  all  the     xrero  convened  at  a  cabinet  mcet- 

beoUWi  bishops,  .  . 
formally  intro-   ing,  and  introduced  to  his  grace  as 
duced  to  the    bis  majesty's  high  commissioner. 

At  this  interview  Hamilton  in- 
sisted, that  in  order  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  arduous  office,  the  bishops  should  accom- 
pany or  precede  him  to  Scotland.  Their  presence 
there,  he  said,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
claim such  of  the  ministers  as  had  once  conformed, 
but  had  subsequently  retracted.  Probably,  too,  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave  the  bishops  at  court,  lest 
his  proceedings  in  Scotland  should  be  counteracted 
by  their  advice  during  his  absence.  To  this  move- 
ment the  bishops  manifested  decided  aversion. 
They  represented  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country  they  could  not  return,  unless  at  the 
peril  of  thoir  lives;  and  that,  besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  extreme  unpopularity,  their  inter- 
ference was  most  likely  rather  to  frustrate  than 
promote  the  object  of  his  grace's  mission.  It  was 
well  known,  also,  that  several  of  them  were 
drowned  in  debt,  and  durst  not  make  their  appear- 
ance in  Scotland  for  fear  of  the  diligence  of  their 
creditors.  They  accordingly  offered  to  reside  at 
Bath,  or  anywhere  else  in  England,  at  a  distanco 
from  court;  but  Laud  strongly  urged  their  depar- 
ture, and  no  one  was  willing  to  risk  his  resent- 
ment by  refusing  compliance.  In  dismissing  them, 
the  king  signified  his  earnest  desire  that  each  of 
them  should  continue  to  live  within  his  own  diocese, 
and  should  labour  to  win  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  tho  people,  and  to  soften  their  hostility  to 
episcopacy,  which  he  assured  them  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  relinquishing,  though  he  might  for  the 
present  consent  to  its  modification.  At  the  same 
time,  Hamilton  promised  to  protect  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  from  personal  injury,  and  it  is 
•aid  that  the  chancellor  also  brought  with  him  a 
protection  from  the  diligence  of  his  creditors. 
The  high  commissioner  now  set  off  for  Scotland, 
Departure  of  on  an  errand  which,  had  either 
Hamilton  for  he  or  his  master  been  rightly  in- 
ScotLmd.  formcd  0f  the  state  of  the  country, 
they  might  well  have  deemed  hopeless.  Only 
three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  renewal 
of  the  national  covenant,  under  circumstances  of 
unusual  solemnity,  and  amidst  ardent  and  all  but 
•  Burnet'*  Memoir*,  p.  60. 


universal  enthusiasm.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
a  bond  so  recently  formed,  sworn  to,  and,  in  many 
instances,  subscribed  even  with  the  blood  of  its 
votaries,  was  to  be  broken  at  the  bidding  of  tho 
king  or  his  commissioner  ?  Were  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  united  in  defence  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the 
sovereign  whose  will  they  had  boldly  combined  to 
oppose?  And  yet  Hamilton,  by  his  instructions, 
had  no  power  to  make  any  concessions,  or  to  od- 
▼ance  a  single  step  towards  the  pacification  of  the 
kingdom,  until  tho  covenanters  should  disunite  and 
renounce  their  bond.  In  vain  did  tho  Scottish 
primato  try  to  persuade  the  king  not  to  insist  on 
such  a  hopeless  preliminary.  This  was  a  point 
which,  with  fatuous  obstinacy,  he  arrogantly  scorned 
to  yield.  He  regarded  that  hated  bond  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  kingly  prerogative,  and  de- 
clared "  that  as  long  as  that  covenant  was  not 
passed  from,  he  had  no  more  power  than  the  Duke 
of  Venice."  • 

The  deputies  at  Edinburgh  had  at  first  enter- 
tained high  expectations  from  the  mission  of 
Hamilton,  and  had  accordingly  invited  their  bre- 
thren from  all  quarters  to  repair  to  tho  capital  and 
await  his  arrival.  Immediately  afterwards,  how- 
ever, it  was  reported  that  Hamilton  Alarming 
was  empowered  to  grant  nothing  rumour*, 
further  than  tho  recalling  of  the  books,  and  some 
limitation  of  tho  powers  of  the  court  of  high  com- 
mission ;  that  even  theso  concessions,  which  wcro 
no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  tho  nation,  were  only 
to  be  granted  on  condition  of  an  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  the  covenant,  and  submission  to  the  arti- 
cles of  Perth ;  and  that  in  case  of  non-acceptance, 
the  covenanters  were  to  bo  threatened  with  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  English,  on  the  cast  coast, 
and  of  tho  Irish  on  the  west — while  Hamilton, 
Huntley,  Douglas,  and  tho  whole  popish  party, 
were  to  unite  for  their  subjuga-  A  fast  pro- 
tion.  In  these  alarming  circum-  claimed, 
stances  a  general  fast  was  resolved  on,  and  held 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  3rd  of  June. 

Next  day  tho  deputies  met,  and  entered  into  a 
serious  deliberation  as  to  the  propriety  of  meeting 
the  commissioner  at  Haddington,  as  he  had  de- 
sired. Many  seemed  inclined  to  pay  him  that 
mark  of  respect,  while  others,  and  particularly 
Lord  Rothes,  apprehensive  that  some  attempts 
might  be  made,  by  false  promises  and  other  allure- 
ments, to  sow  divisions  in  their  ranks,  strongly 
recommended  that  all  the  adherents  of  the  cause 
should  abstain  from  attending  on  tho  commissioner, 
or  in  any  way  identifying  themselves  with  Buch 
as  had  not  subscribed  the  covenant,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  by  their  adversaries  that  they  had 
begun  to  waver  in  their  attachment  to  the  great 
cause  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  main- 
tain. This  recommendation  was  so  strictly  obeyed, 
that  even  Hamilton's  own  vassals  in  Clydesdale 
would  not  stir  to  welcome  their  lord.   The  rcso- 

•  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  tho  Duko  of  Hamilton,  p.  60 ; 
Poterkin'B  llccords  of  the  Kirkc  (Introduction),  p.  H. 
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lution  of  tho  deputies  was  communicated  to  the 
commissioner  by  Lords  Lauderdale  and  Lindsay, 
and  occasioned  him  no  little  mortification  and  din- 
appointment.  Ho  was  afterwards  soothed,  how- 
ever, by  tho  attendance  of  a  second  deputation, 

Arrival  of  headed  by  Lord  Rothes,  who  were 
Hamilton  at    sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his 

Dalkeith.  ftt   J)alkcith|   which  ho 

reached  in  no  pleasant  humour. 

A  still  more  inauspicious  circumstance,  which 
had  occurred  a  few  days  before,  excited  general 
alarm  among  tho  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  such 
grave  suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  his  representative,  that  Hamilton,  alarmed 
in  turn,  at  first  resolved  not  to  enter  the  city. 
Tho  Castle  of  Edinburgh  having  been  in  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  treasurer  had  commis- 
sioned Patrick  "Wood,  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
to  provide  the  requisite  supplies.  He  accordingly 
hired  a  vessel,  in  which  he  conveyed  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  sixty  large  barrels  of  gunpowder,  some 
hundreds  of  pikes,  and  numerous  chests  containing 
muskets  and  matches.  This  affair,  though  con- 

Kxritmmtin   ducted  with  studied  secrecy,  soon 

£dinburgh—  became  generally  known,  and,  as 
the  ca*tl<!  it  happened  to  coincide  in  point  of 
time  with  tho  expected  arrival  of 
the  king's  commissioner,  tho  two  events  became 
naturally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  gave  rise  to  vague  reports  and  gloomy  appre- 
hensions of  some  violent  designs  against  the  cove- 
nanters. It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  send  a 
strong  party  to  Leith  roads  to  seize  the  vessel,  but 
Traquair  having  received  notice  of  this  intention, 
had  tho  stores  privately  conveyed  to  Dalkeith.  No 
sooner  did  this  become  known,  than  it  was  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  more  rash  and  fiery  of  the 
covenantors  to  proceed  thither  in  a  body,  and  take 
forcible  possession  of  these  warlike  materials.  A 
less  violent,  though  equally  effectual  measure,  how- 
ever, was  ultimately  adopted.  A  Btrong  guard 
was  stationed  at  the  gates  of  the  city  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  supplies,  and  the  castle  itself 
was  placed  under  blockade.  In  tho  meantime  tho 
Tables  summoned  Wood  into  their  presence,  and 
subjected  him  to  a  strict  examination.  At  first  his 
bearing  was  haughty,  and  his  answers  were  evasive  5 
but  an  effectual  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  over- 
coming his  obstinacy.  All  his  creditors,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  presented  their  claims,  and  de- 
manded immediate  payment,  which,  at  so  brief  a 
notice,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make.  The  fear 
of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  had  the  desired  effect. 
He  immediately  subscribed  the  covenant,  and  a 
number  of  his  friends  coming  forward,  appeased 
the  claimants  and  supported  his  tottering  credit. 

Traquair,  however,  was  still  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  covenanters,  and,  as  is  usual  in  time* 
of  popular  excitement,  unfounded  and  improbable 
accusations  were  circulated  against  him,  and  easily 
obtained  credit.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
accused  of  having  devised  a  plot  for  blowing  up 
the  Tables  on  their  assembling  at  Dalkeith;  and 


so  strong  a  hold  had  this  report  taken  on  the 
minds  of  the  covenanters  that,  in  order  to  calm 
their  fears  and  allay  their  indignation,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  presence  of 
Rothes,  Lorn,  and  Loudoun,  denied  upon  oath  his 
ever  having  entertained  any  such  w  icked  design. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  he  had  advised  the 
supplying  of  the  castlo  with  military  stores,  and 
accounted  for  their  removal  to  Dalkeith  by  de- 
claring that,  on  learning  the  intention  of  seizing 
them,  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  thither 
in  order  to  quiet  tho  apprehensions  of  the  citizens. 
This  explanation,  though  plausible,  was  far  froa 
satisfying  all  parties,  and  the  utmost  distrust  of 
the  object  of  Hamilton's  visit  still  continued  to 
prevail. 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  the  privy 
council  attended  on  tho  lord  high  commissioner  at 
Dalkeith,  to  assist  him  with  their  Division  in  the 
advice ;  but  that  body  were  now  pri^y  council 
found  to  be  much  divided,  and  a  majority  of  them 
were  inclined  to  favour  tho  covenanters,  B:*hop 
Burnet  even  asserts  that  the  Earls  of  Traquair, 
Roxburgh,  and  Southcsk,  were  the  only  men 
present  who  were  well-affected  to  the  king's 
measures;*  and  even  his  own  advocate  declined 
to  defend  them  at  the  council-board.  Hamilton, 
whose  previous  information  regarding  tho  con- 
tion  of  the  country  had  not  prepared  him  for 


what  ho  now  witnessed,  felt  that  he  had 
taken  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task;  and 
that  his  master,  as  ill-informed  as  himself,  had 
given  him  instructions  altogether  inadequate  to 
meet  the  emergency.  He  now  clearly  perceived  that 
no  alternative  remained  to  the  king,  bat  either  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  covenanters,  or  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  military  coercion.  These 
views  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his 
majeBty.  He  declared  that  in  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  country  his  mission  was  utterly  hope- 
less ;  that  an  armed  force  of  twenty-three  thousand 
men  was  stationed  near  Edinburgh,  ready  to  sup- 
port tho  covenanters  in  resisting  all  attempts  to 
enforce  a  dissolution  of  their  union;  and  that 
nothing  could  now  be  done,  but  either  to  accede  to 
their  claims,  or  to  advance  his  hostile  preparations 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  dispatch.  A  rleet 
with  two  thousand  land  soldiers,  he  said,  should  be 
immediately  sent  down  ;  a  supply  of  arms  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  northern  counties;  Berwick 
should  be  garrisoned  with  fifteen  hundred  soldier*, 
and  Carlisle  with  four  hundred;  and  his  majesty 
himself  should  forthwith  proceed  to  Scotland,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army. 
While  giving  this  counsel,  Hamilton  betrayed  the 
relentings  of  a  generous  nuture.  He  humbly  sub- 
mitted to  his  majesty  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  "  rather,  in  mercy,  to  connive  at  the  folly  of 
his  poor  people,  than,  in  justice,  to  punish  their 
madness."  t 

An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  covenanter! 
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to  induce  the  commissioner  and  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  and  with 
this  view  an  humble  petition,  prepared  by  Mr. 
David  Dickson,  and  couched  in  very  pathetic  terms, 
was  presented  to  them.  Their  answer  was  firm 
but  conciliatory.  Their  great  aim  at  present,  they 
said,  was  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  cove- 
nanters, in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
lua  majesty's  commissioner.  The  deputies,  how- 
ever, still  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  military 
stores  collected  at  Dalkeith,  would  not  venture  to 
go  thither  to  meet  the  commissioner  j  and  he,  on 
Hamilton  re-  the  other  hand,  though  entreated 
fuses  to  enter  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  take 
Edinburgh—  Up  rc&idence  in  the  royal  palace, 
refused  to  enter  the  city  while  its  castle  was  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  its  gates  guarded  by  armed 
men.  In  this  difficulty  Haddington,  Southesk,  and 
Lorn,  undertook  to  mediate  between  the  parties, 
and  agreed  to  pledge  their  word  of  honour  that  no 
ammunition,  or  even  supplies  of  provisions,  except 
such  as  were  necessary  for  daily  consumption, 
should  be  brought  into  the  castle  during  the 
treaty.  The  commissioner,  however,  was  still  dis- 
satisfied, and  it  was  not  until  Lorn  had  persuaded 
the  covenanters  to  agree  to  tho  dismissal  *of  the 
—he  afterwards  watch,  and  to  receive  the  repre- 
coiuenu —  sentative  of  their  sovereign  in  a 
manner  becoming  bis  office,  that  that  high  func- 
tionary consented  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
the  capital.  Such,  however,  was  the  jealous  vigi- 
lance of  tho  covenanting  party,  that  they  appointed 
a  privato  watch  in  lieu  of  the  public  guard  which 
had  been  dismissed. 

Arrangements  wore  now  made  for  receiving  the 
— arrangement*  commissioner  with  all  the  honours 
for  hia  recep-  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
tJon*  pay  to  royalty  itself,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  in  a  most 
imposing  manner  the  strength  of  the  covenanters. 
Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  them,  consisting 
of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  on  foot  and 
horseback,  from  every  shire  in  tho  kingdom,  were 
stationed  for  his  reception  between  Musselburgh 
and  Leith ;  six  hundred  clergymen,  arrayed  in 
their  black  gowns,  wcro  conspicuously  posted  on  a 
rising  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Leith 
Links ;  and  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  both  sexes,  lined  the  entire  way  to  tho  gate 
of  the  city.  The  wholo  assembled  multitude  was 
estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  individuals — a 
larger  number  than  had  been  collected  in  Scotland 
on  any  single  occasion  for  more  than  a  century.* 
As  ho  rode  slowly  along  through  this  prodigious 
assemblage,  the  commissioner  was  assailed  on  every 
aide  with  earnest  and  loud  supplications  that  he 
would  advise  the  king  to  deliver  them  from  the 
bishops  and  the  books,  preserve  their  liberties, 
permit  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
restore  to  them  their  beloved  ministers.  Hamilton 
was  affected  cvon  to  tears,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  king  himself  had  been  present  to  witness 
•  Burns? s  Memoirs,  p.  64 ;  Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 


the  scene,  adding,  that  had  this  been  the  case,  ho 
could  never  think  of  pressing  his  obnoxious  mea- 
sures on  such  a  people.  Ho  refused,  however,  to 
listen  to  an  address  from  Mr.  William  Livingston, 
minister  of  Lanark,  a  man  of  strong  voice  and 
venerable  countenance,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
welcome  him  as  he  passed,  politely  remarking 
that  "  the  honour  of  such  addreases"  was  "  more 
adapted  to  the  rank  of  n  princo  than  suitable  for 
the  Btation  of  a  subject." 

For  some  days  many  mutual  compliments  were 
passed,  and  much  apparent  cordiality  was  main- 
tained between  the  commissioner  and  the  leaders  of 
tho  covenanters ;  but  during  these  seemingly  ami- 
cable interviews  each  party  was  secretly  intent  on 
penetrating  the  views  and  designs  of  the  other. 
Both,  however,  were  on  their  guard,  und  for  a 
time  neither  gained  much  advantage.  At  length, 
in  the  course  of  their  discussions,  the  commissioner 
let  fall  some  remarks  from  which  tho  leaders  justly 
inferred  that  no  terms  to  which  they  could  assent 
were  intended  to  be  proposed.  He  observed,  that 
the  laws  made  for  forty  years  past  were  in  force 
against  the  covenanters.  It  was  answered  that 
these  laws  were  based  upon  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
forming laws ;  that  they  had  been  established  by 
craft  and  violence,  in  opposition  to  tho  national 
will ;  that  they  were  destructive  to  religion,  and 
subversive  of  public  liberty ;  that  they  were  tho 
chief  causes  of  their  complaints,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  annulled.  When,  however,  his  grace 
hinted  that  tho  books  of  canons  and  liturgy  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  tho  court  of  high  commission 
regulated  so  as  to  be  no  longer  oppressive,  provided 
they  would,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  agree  to 
the  surrender  of  the  covenant,  all  hope  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  was  at  an  end.  Tho  proposal 
was  instantly  and  disdainfully  rejected,  the  leaders 
unanimously  declaring  that  they  would  as  soon 
renounce  their  baptism  as  their  covenant. 

Impatient  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of 

Hamilton's  commission,  the  de-  Tho 

puties  now  drew  up  and  presented  covenanters 

to  him  a  supplication,  scttinir  forth  demand 
,        ,       rr.„  ...         "  a  (itneral 

that  the  manifold  grievances  enu-  Assembly  and 

merated  in  their  supplications  and  *  free 
complaints  to  their  sovereign  hav-  |,ar,ial"t'"t- 
ing  been  remitted  to  his  grace  for  a  remedy,  they 
had  been  induced  to  wait  for  a  declaration  of  his 
majesty's  pleasure  ;  and  as  they  had  already  wuitcd 
until  his  grace  had  convened  the  lords  of  privy 
council,  now  that  the  council  had  met,  and  tho 
matter  required  dispatch,  they  humbly  desired  a 
free  General  Assembly  and  a  parliament,  as  the 
only  means  of  redressing  the  great  and  daily  in- 
creasing disorders  of  the  Church  and  State,  restor- 
ing tho  purity  of  God's  worship,  and  establishing 
the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom. 

With  a  view  to  elicit  a  more  speedy  answer  to 
this  supplication,  the  deputies  had  the  policy  to 
circulate  a  paper,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
tended only  for  their  friends,  was  meant  to  meet 
the  eye  of  tho  commissioner,  who  could  not  fail, 
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by  means  of  some  of  his  coadjutors,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  It  purported  to  be  a 
scries  of  articles  for  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
puties, on  tho  supposition  even  of  force  being  em- 
ployed against  them,  or  of  their  patience  being 
exhausted  by  delay.  "  1.  Seeing  tho  grievances 
complained  of  do  concern  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
remedies  ought  to  be  public,  and  of  as  large  extent, 
and  must  secure  against  the  like  in  time  coming. 
2.  A  free  General  Assembly  and  parliament  are 
only  able  to  produce  so  good  effects.  II.  That  tho 
bishops  could  not  be  their  judges  until  they  were 
lawfully  tried  and  purged  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge."  Tho  fourth  and  fifth  articles  were  por- 
tentous, and  must  have  prepared  the  minds  of  tho 
commissioner  and  the  adherents  of  the  court  for 
tho  most  determined  persistence  on  the  part  of  the 
covenanters  in  opposing  tho  measures  of  the  king. 
They  ran  thus : — "  4.  If  delays  were  used,  it  was 
desired  that  advice  might  be  sought  concerning 
the  power  of  calling  a  General  Assembly,  how  they 
should,  in  the  meantime,  behave  with  respect  to 
controverted  points,  and  that  so  mo  lawful  course 
might  bo  thought  upon  how  justice  might  have 
free  course,  and  frauds  be  prevented.  And  6.  If 
violence  were  used  for  enforcing  obedience,  that  a 
committee  should  be  chosen  to  consider  what  was 
fit  and  lawful  to  bo  done  for  the  defence  of  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties."  There  are  moments 
of  difficulty  and  danger  in  which  the  boldest  course 
is  the  wisest,  because  tho  safest.  Tho  position  of 
tho  covenanters  had  now  become  more  critical  than 
over;  not  only  were  they  engaged  in  what  is  always 
a  perilous  enterprise — an  open  contest  with  the 
sovereign,  but  some  of  their  own  number,  appre- 
hensive of  consequences,  and  impatient  for  peace, 
had  begun  to  manifest  an  inclination  to  admit  some 
change  in  the  national  covenant.  It  seemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  defection,  and 
confirm  the  waverers,  to  stimulate  them  by  a  new 
demonstration,  glancing  at  ulterior  measures  of  a 
most  decisive  character.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  influence  the  perusal  of  these  ominous  articles 
may  have  had  on  tho  determination  of  the  com- 
missioner, who  was  obviously  labouring  to  gain 
time,  until  a  force  should  be  prepared  sufficiently 
strong  to  repress  and  punish  the  covenanters.  He, 
however,  promised  an  answer  to  the  supplicants  in 
a  few  days ;  and  in  the  interim  sought  to  mollify 
them,  and  throw  them  off  their  guard,  by  holding 
private  interviews  with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson, 
and  attending  on  his  public  ministrations.  At 

„    .,  length  the  deputies  were  invited 

Hamilton  ,    °.             .*  . 

intimates  hi*  °7  tnc  commissioner  to  an  inter- 
intention  view,  at  which  they  were  to  be 

of  iwuing  a  informed  of  his  grace's  pleasure 

pan  Lunation.  .  .      °    ,.      . 1  . 

Tho         concerning  their  supplication ;  but, 
covenantors     to  their  astonishment,  he  told  them 

toireUtest      tliat         ou^  Buswcr  ne  cou'd 
give  them  was  contained  in  his 

majesty's  declaration,  which  he  intimated  hw 

intention  of  publishing  by  open  proclamation. 

The  deputies  indignantly  replied,  that  if  his 


grace  should  persist  in  this  intention,  they 
would  be  constrained  to  meet  the  proclamation  by 
a  protest,  as  the  only  legal  way  of  preserving  their 
right  of  being  heard.  By  abstaining  from  that 
course  now,  they  said,  they  would  appear  to  con- 
demn all  former  protestations  used  either  by  their 
predecessors  or  by  themselves,  they  would  discourage 
many  of  the  more  timid  amongst  their  brethren, 
and  would  tacitly  acknowledge  royal  proclamations 
to  have  the  force  of  laws,  which  it  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  n  General  Assembly  and  parliament  to 
enact.  Besides,  they  added,  "It  is  dutiful  for 
warning  of  tho  king  and  his  commissioner  of  our 
desires,  and  the  lawful  remedy  thereof,  the  benefits 
of  granting  them,  and  evil  consequences  of  refusing 
them ;  it  is  a  sensible  exoneration  of  us  before 
foreign  nations;  it  is  a  public  thanking  of  the 
king's  majesty  for  his  public  favour  in  points 
granted,  and  the  most  legal  way  in  this  great  exi- 
gence, when  wo  have  declined  the  council,  and  arc 
not  satisfied  with  tho  declaration  of  his  will  from 
bis  commissioner,  to  preserve  our  recourse  and  im- 
mediate address  to  his  majesty  himself  by  new 
supplications  and  remonstrances." 

Hamilton  listened  to  this  declaration  with  evi- 
dent nftirks  of  displeasure ;  and  assuming  a  haughty 
and  resentful  tone,  he  informed  them  that,  in  this 
matter,  he  would  sec  his  royal  master  obeyed ;  that 
ho  would  attend  personally  at  the  Cross  in  support 
of  the  heralds,  and  would  denounce  as  rebels  all 
who  should  dare  to  protest.  Thus  forewarned,  the 
deputies  were  fully  prepared  for  the  emergency; 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  observing  preparations 
being  made  at  the  Cross  for  publishing  the  declara- 
tion, they  ordered  a  scaffold  to  be  erected  for  the 
protesters,  aud  some  thousands  of  gentlemen  and 
respectable  burgesses  speedily  convened,  and,  with 
drawn  swords,  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  sudden  attack.  When  this  resolution  was  per- 
ceived, the  heralds  were  ordered  to  prepare  horses 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  proceeding  to 
some  neighbouring  borough  to  publish  the  proclama- 
tion. But  the  covenanters  were  not  thus  to  be  balked 
of  their  purpose.  A  resolute  band  prepared  to  track 
the  footsteps  of  the  heralds,  and  to  protest  against 
the  declaration  wherever  it  should  be  published. 
Meanwhile  the  determined  attitude  assumed  by  the 
covenanters  at  the  Cross  of  Edin-  Temporising 
burgh  induced  the  commissioner  to  P°'iey  °' 
postpone  the  promulgation  of  the  Hamilton, 
royal  edict,  and  revert  to  his  soothing  but  deceitful 
policy.  He  desired  the  Earls  of  Traquair  and 
Southesk,  with  the  Lord  Lorn,  to  intimate  to  the 
deputies  his  willingness  that  their  demands  for  an 
assembly  and  free  parliament  should  be  acceded  to, 
on  condition  that  they  should  satisfy  his  mind  as 
to  certain  scruples  which  he  entertained  regarding 
the  clause  in  the  covenant  for  mutual  aid  and  de- 
fence. The  Earls  of  Kothes  and  Montrose  were 
appointed  to  correspond  on  the  matter  with  the 
noblemen  appointed  by  tho  commissioner,  whoso 
scruple,  after  some  communication,  was  thus  re- 
duced to  writing : — "  His  majesty  may  conceive 
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that  the  confession  is  so  general  in  the  clause  of 
mutual  defence,  that  it  may  not  only  contain  a  de- 
fence for  religion,  his  majesty's  person  and  autho- 
rity, and  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  hut 
also  a  combination  for  defending  of  delinquents 
against  authority  and  law,  even  in  other  eases  than 
those  abovenamed."  There  was  abundant  reason 
to  belicvo  that  this  objection  was  started  merely  to 
excite  discussion,  and  consequently  occasion  delay. 
Nevertheless,  to  avoid  furnishing  their  enemies 
with  a  pretext  for  misrepresentation,  the  deputies 
took  it  into  serious  consideration,  and  communicated 
with  their  constituents  upon  the  subject.  The 
matter  was  warmly  discussed  by  each  of  the  Tables 
separately ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion  at  first 
prevailed  as  to  the  expediency  of  issuing  any 
farther  explanation  of  their  views  and  intentions 
than  what  was  already  explicitly  embodied  in  the 
covenant  itself.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  a 
new  supplication  should  be  presented  to  tho  com- 
missioner, in  which  all  doubt  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  clause  objected  to  should  be  for  ever  re- 
moved. This  document,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fulness,  was  pre- 
sented on  the  25th  of  June.  "  They  declared  before 
God  and  men  that  they  wcro  heartily  grieved  and 
that  any  good  man,  and  most  of  all  that  their 
should  so  conceive  of  their  doings;  that 
they  were  so  far  from  any  thought  of  withdrawing 
themselves  from  their  dutiful  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  majesty's  government,  that  they  had 
no  intention  or  desire  to  attempt  anything  that 
might  tend  to  tho  dishonour  of  God,  or  to  the 
diminution  of  the  king's  greatness  and  authority ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  acknowledge  their  quiet- 
ness, stability,  and  happiness,  depended  upon  tho 
safety  of  the  king's  majesty,  as  upon  Ood's  vice- 
gerent, set  over  them  for  maintenance  of  religion 
and  administration  of  justice;  that  they  had 
solemnly  engaged,  not  only  their  mutual  concur- 
rence and  assistance  for  tho  cause  of  religion,  but 
also  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with  their  means 
and  lives,  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  their  dread 
sovereign,  his  person  and  authority,  as  well  as  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  true  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom;  and,  therefore,  they  did 
most  humbly  beseech  his  grace  to  esteem  their  con- 
fession of  faith  and  covenant  to  have  beon  intended, 
and  to  be  tho  largest  testimony  they  could  give,  of 
their  fidelity  to  God  and  loyalty  to  their  king ;  and 
that  hindrance  being  removed,  they  do  again  sup- 
plicate for  a  free  assembly  and  parliament  to  redress 
all  their  grievances,  settle  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom,  and  procure  that  cheerful  obedience 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  offer  of  their  fortunes  and  best 
endeavours  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  happiness, 
and  a  real  testimony  of  their  thankfulness ;  and 
conclude  with  their  hearty  prayers  to  God  that  his 
majesty  might  long  and  prosperously  reign  over 
them." 

To  this  Kupplicution,  which  was  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  objection  if  honestly  made,  the  com- 
vot..  it. 


mission cr  made  no  satisfactory  reply.  He  was 
afraid,  he  said,  that  the  explanations  contained  in 
their  supplication  would  not  satisfy  his  royal 
master,  as  his  instructions  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  them;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  court,  personally  to  inform 
his  majesty  of  their  wishes,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  should  return  shortly  with  more  ample 
powers  and  instructions.  The  deputies,  who  seem 
to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  that  this  move* 
ment  was  made  only  to  occasion  delay,  gladly 
assented  to  tho  commissioner's  proposal,  and  the 
parties  separated  with  a  mutual  agreement  that 
no  alteration  of  their  present  position  was  to  be 
attempted  until  his  return. 

Relying  for  the  present  on  this  temporary  ac- 
commodation, tho  greater  part  of  the  covenanters 
returned  home;  but,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  those 
who  still  remained  were  astounded  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  marquis,  instead  of  immediately 
taking  his  departure  for  London,  was  preparing  to 
issue  a  proclamation  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh. 
Expecting  nothing  else  than  the  publication  of  the 
king's  message,  a  number  hastily  assembled  in  readi- 
ness to  protest.  Hamilton  was  prepared  for  this 
contingency,  and  instead  of  promulgating  the  king's 
declaration,  as  he  had  intended,  he  merely  an- 
nounced tho  return  of  tho  courts  of  law  to  tho 
capital  during  his  majesty's  pleasure. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  tho  1st  of  July,  the  commis- 
sioner set  out,  as  if  on  his  journey  Hamilton 
to  court.  Ho  proceeded  as  far  as 
Tranent,  where  he  halted,  and 
having  attended  church,  remained 
for  the  night.  On  the  following 
morning  he  suddenly  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  expecting  to  find  the  covenanters 
off  their  guard,  he  at  last  published  tho  proclati 
tion  at  the  Cross.  Ho  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Tables  were  promptly 
on  the  spot  The  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
on  the  part  of  the  noblemen ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Gibson,  younger,  of  Durie,  advocate, 
on  tho  part  of  the  barons ;  James  Fletcher,  provost 
of  Dundee,  in  name  of  the  burgesses ;  Mr.  John 
Ker,  minister  of  Preatonpans,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  advocate,  on  the  part  of  all  others  who 
adhered  to  the  covenant,  having  taken  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  notaries,  solemnly  protested  against 
the  proclamation  being  ratified  in  council,  and  de- 
livered a  copy  of  their  protestations  to  the  herald. 
Many  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
burgesses,  and  commons,  were  present  as  witnesses 
of  this  solemn  act ;  and  but  for  their  interference, 
the  peace  of  the  city  would  have  been  disturbed  by 
a  serious  riot,  in  consequence  of  tho  imprudence 
of  somo  of  the  bishops,  who,  from  a  neighbouring 
window,  stigmatised  the  protesters  as  rebels. 

Tho  declaration  now  published,  though  probably 
only  a  modified  copy  of  that  originally  brought  to 
Scotland  by  the  commissioner,  was  dated  "  Green- 
wich, the  28th  of  June,"  an  anachronism  probably 
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introduced  by  Hamilton  himself  to  account  for  his 
surreptitious  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  his  apparent 
breach  of  faith  with  the  covenanters,  by  the  pre- 
tence of  his  having  received  fresh  instructions  from 
his  majesty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  most  offensive 
part  of  the  original  declaration,  tho  surrender  of 
the  covenant  under  pain  of  treason,  was  now 
omitted.  The  document  was  drawn  up  with  con- 
summate art,  and  was  evidently  intended  to  divide 
the  covenanters  by  entrapping  the  unwary.  While 
it  professed  to  grant  everything  they  desired,  it 
was  purposely  so  framed,  that,  by  means  of  saving 
clauses  craftily  interspersed,  it  in  reality  conceded 
nothing.  The  service-book,  canons,  and  other  inno- 
vations in  religion,  wcro  not  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland,  "  but  in  such  a  fair  and  legal 
way  as  shall  tatiafy  all  our  loving  subjects."  The 
high  commission  court  was  to  be  rectified,  so  "  that 
it  shall  never  impugn  the  laws,  nor  be  a  just  griev- 
ance to  our  loyal  subjects,"  but  this  was  to  be  done 
'«  with  the  help  of  our  privy  council"  The  royal 
consideration  was  promised  to  all  "  that  is  fitting  to 
be  agitated  in  general  assemblies  and  parliament 
for  the  good  and  pcaco  of  tho  Kirk,  and  peaceable 
government  of  the  same  in  the  establishing  of  tho 
religion  at  present  professed." 

Tho  deceitful  ambiguities  of  this  declaration 
wero  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  underhnnd 
policy,  which  subsequent  disclosures  proved  ineon- 
testibly  that  Charles  had  been  pursuing  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  these  pretended  negotiations. 
Failing  in  his  crafty  efforts  to  divide  the  cove- 
nanters, and  despairing  of  bciug  able  to  break  their 
union  without  resorting  to  physical  force,  his  only 
object  was  to  gain  time  until  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions, which  were  secretly  carried  on  in  England, 
should  bo  completed.  For  this  purpose  ho  sought  to 
lull  the  covenanters  into  a  false  security,  by  pretend- 
ing to  submit  to  a  treaty  with  men  whom  he  was 
Fresh  proofs  privately  denouncing  as  rebels,  and 
of  the  king's  by  authorising  his  commissioner 
perfidy.  ^0  ma|je  concessions  which  he 
never  had  the  remotest  intention  of  granting.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  his  correspondence  with 
Hamilton,  which  afterwards  came  to  light,  without 
unspeakable  disgust  and  indignation.  Intent  on 
carrying  into  effect  his  own  despotic  designs,  and 
enraged  at  tho  opposition  whioh  they  had  met 
with,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  not  only  truth 
and  honesty,  but  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.  In  a  letter  to  Hamilton, 
dated  June  11th,  while  the  treaty  was  scarcely 

Insincerity  of  W™.  much  Je*»  broken  °/'  ho 

the  king— his  says,  "  Though  I  answered  not 

letter  to  yours  of  the  4  th,  yet  I  assure  you 

Hamilton.  T  have  no|  bc<m  jdje.  B0  thftt  j 

hope  by  the  next  week,  I  shall  send  you  some  good 
assurance  of  the  advancing  of  our  preparations. 
This  I  say  not  to  make  you  precipitate  anything,  for 
I  like  of  all  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  even  of  that 
which  I  find  you  mind  to  do ;  but  to  show  you  that 
I  mean  to  stick  to  my  grounds,  and  that  I  expect 
not  anything  can  reduce  that  people  to  their  obe- 


dience, but  only  force.  As  for  the  dividing  of  my 
declaration,  I  find  it  most  fit  in  that  way  you  have 
resolved  it ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  that  I  am  content 
to  forbear  the  latter  part  thereof  until  you  hear  my 
fleet  hath  set  sail  for  Scotland.  In  the  meantime, 
your  care  must  bo  how  to  dissolve  the  multitude, 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  obtain  possession  of  my  castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  which  I  do  not  expect. 
And  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to  flatter  them 
with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  that  you  entjajrc 
not  me  against  my  grounds ;  and  in  particular,  that 
you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  parliament  nor 
general  assembly,  until  the  covenant  be  disavowed 
and  given  up — your  chief  end  being  now  to  win 
time,  that  they  may  not  commit  publio  follies  until 
I  be  ready  to  suppress  them,  and  since  it  is,  as 
you  well  observe,  my  own  people,  which  by  this 
means  will  be  for  a  time  ruined,  so  that  the 
loss  must  be  inevitably  mine ;  and  this,  if  I  could 
eschew,  wcro  it  not  even  with  a  greater,  were 
well;  but,  when  I  consider,  not  only  now  my 
crown,  but  my  reputation  for  ever  lies  at  stake, 
I  must  rather  suffer  the  first,  that  time  will  help, 
than  this  last  which  is  irreparable.  This  I  have 
written  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  you  I  will 
rather  die  than  yield  to  these  impertinent  and 
damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly  call  them ;  for 
it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  king  in  a  very 
short  time." 

What  the  latter  part  of  that  declaration  was 
which  Hamilton  had  divided  is  explicitly  stated  in 
a  postscript  to  the  same  letter : — "  As  affairs  are 
now,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should 
declare  the  adherers  to  the  covenant  traitors,  until 
(as  I  havo  already  said)  you  have  heard  from  me, 
that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for  Scotland,  though 
your  six  weeks  should  be  elapsed.  In  a  word,  gain 
time  by  all  tho  honest  means  you  can,  without 
forsaking  your  grounds."* 

In  the  meantime,  information  of  the  warlike 
preparations  going  on  in  England  had  reached 
the  ears  of  tho  covenanters,  and  was  threatening  to 
frustrate  Hamilton's  insidious  policy,  by  destroy- 
ing all  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  He  hod  there- 
fore, it  would  appear,  written  to  the  king  to  lull 
their  suspicions  by  a  temporary  suspension  of 
these  portentous  measures.  In  the  king's  answer, 
dated  the  13th  of  June,  he  says,  "I  shall  take  your 
advice  in  staying  the  publio  preparations  for  force ; 
but,  in  a  silent  way — by  your  leave — I  will  not 
cease  to  prepare,  that  I  may  be  ready  upon  the  least 
advertisement.  Now  I  hope  there  may  be  a  possi- 
bility of  securing  my  castles,  but  I  confess  it  must 
be  done  closely  and  cunningly."!  In  a  subsequent 
passage  of  the  same  letter,  he  sugtrc-sts  a  new 
device  for  placing  tho  covenanters  entirely  within 
tho  grasp  of  his  vengeance.  "One  of  the  chief 
things,"  he  says,  "  you  are  to  labour  now  is,  to  get 
a  considerable  number  of  sessioners  and  advocates 
to  give  their  opinion  that  the  covenant  is  at  least 
against  law,  if  not  treasonable." 

•  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ilnmiltm.  t>.  55 
t  Ibid.,  p.  67.  F 
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All  Hamilton's  efforts  to  persuade  the  college  of 
justice,  judges,  and  lawyers,  to  pronounce  the 
covenant  illegal,  much  less  treasonable  or  seditious, 
proved  abortive,  and  a  majority  even  of  the  privy 
council  now  declared  in  its  favour.  Despairing 
therefore  of  being  ablo  either  to  dissolve  or  sup- 
press this  formidable  league,  Hamilton  once  more 
wrote  to  the  king,  representing  to  him  that  no 
alternative  remained  but  either  to  admit  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  covenanters,  or  to  involve 
the  nation  in  civil  war.  By  adopting  the  former 
course,  he  said,  tranquillity  would  bo  at  once  re- 
stored without  further  trouble  either  to  bis  majesty 
or  to  the  country,  while  the  latter  would  bo  pro- 
ductive of  evils  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
calculate  the  amount  or  foresee  the  termination. 
Ho  counselled  his  majesty  to  consider  well  before 
chousing  so  hazardous  an  alternative,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  sec  that  his  preparations  were  thoroughly 
completed,  as  otherwise  his  faithful  servants  in 
Scotland  might  be  involved  in  irretrievable  ruin 
before  he  could  come  to  their  aid.  He  warned  his 
majesty  that  he  could  in  the  present  crisis  ploco  no 
reliance  on  his  English  subjects,  whoso  present 
discontent  would  induce  them  rather  to  join  the 
ranks  of  his  adversaries,  who  had  already  formed 
the  resolution  of  marching  into  England  on  the 
first  hostile  movement,  and  making  that  country 
the  seat  of  war.  Charles's  reply,  dated  the  20th  of 
June,  sets  his  disposition  in  its  true  light :  obsti- 
nate, self-willed,  impatient  of  opposition,  and  ready 
and  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  tho  lives  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  his  inordinate  pride, 
by  receding  a  single  hairbreadth  from  the  position 
which,  in  the  exorciao  of  his  fancied  prerogative,  he 
had  once  chosen  to  occupy.  "  What  now  I  write," 
he  says,  "  is,  first,  to  show  yon  in  what  estate  I 
am,  and  then  to  have  your  advice  in  some  things. 
My  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  tho  appurtenances,  all  Drake's — 
half  and  more  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  with  one 
or  two  horses  a-piece — is  in  good  forwardness,  and 
I  hope  will  be  ready  within  six  weeks ;  for  I  am 
sure  there  wonts  neither  money  nor  materials  to  do 
it  with.  I  have  taken  as  good  order  as  I  can 
for  the  present,  for  securing  of  Carlisle  and  Ber- 
wick ;  but  of  this  you  shall  have  more  certainty  by 
my  next.  I  havo  sent  for  arms  to  Holland  for 
fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse. 
For  my  ships,  they  are  ready ;  and  I  have  given 
orders  to  send  three  for  the  coast  of  Ireland  imme- 
diately, under  pretence  to  defend  our  fishermen. 
Lost  of  all,  which  is  indeed  most  of  all,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  money,  for  this  year's  expedition, 
which  I  estimate  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  they  doubt  not  but  to  furnish  mc. 
More  I  have  done,  but  these  are  the  chief  heads. 
Now  for  your  advice:  I  desire  to  know  whether 
you  think  it  fit  that  I  should  send  six  thousand 
landmen  with  the  fleet  that  goes  to  tho  Frith,  or 
not?   Thus  you  may  see,  that  I  intend  not  to 


yield  to  tho  demands  of  those  traitors,  the  cove- 
nanters." * 

In  reply  to  a  subsequent  letter  of  Hamilton's,  in 
which  he  laboured  indirectly  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  his  iniquitous  and  most  impolitic  enterprise, 
Charles  writes  thus :  "There  be  two  things  in  your 
letter  that  require  answer,  to  wit,  the  answer  to 
their  petition,  and  concerning  the  explanation  of 
their  damnable  covenant.  For  the  first,  tho  telling 
you  that  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  this  par- 
ticular is  answer  sufficient;  and  for  the  other,  I 
will  only  say  that  so  long  as  this  covenant  in  in 
force,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  explanation,  I 
have  no  more  power  in  Scotland  than  a  duke  of 
Venice,  which  I  will  rather  die  than  suffer;  yet  I 
command  the  giving  ear  to  tho  explanation,  or 
anything  else  to  win  time.  Another  I  know  is,  to 
show  the  world  clearly  that  my  taking  of  arms 
is  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  not  to  impose  novelties, 
but  that  they  oro  the  seekers  of  them.  Lastly,  my 
resolution  is  tocomo  myself  in  person,  accompanied 
like  myself,  sea  forces,  nor  Ireland  shall  not  be 
forgotten."  t 

Hamilton,  feeling  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the 
king  more  fully  of  the  state  of  the  Hamilton 
country  than  he  could  do  by  writ-     depart*  for 
ing,  at  last  set  out  on  his  journey  I^idoii- 
to  London.    He  took  his  departure  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and,  on  tho  fifth  day  thereafter,  presented 
himself  at  court.    Ho  represented  to  his  majesty, 
in  strong  colours  and  without  reserve,  the  for- 
midable power  and  determined  attitude  of  the 
people,  who  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  detested  covenant,  which  they  were 
resolved  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity.  He 
complained  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
covenanters  by  a  majority  of  the  privy  council,  who 
manifested  either  a  lukewarmness  in  his  majesty's 
cause,  or  a  decided  leaning  towards  that  of  the 
covenanters,  who  had  been  incited  to  increased 
activity  by  an  insidious  report  industriously  circu- 
lated, that  tho  hostile  preparations  being  mado 
in  England  for  their  repression  were  already  nearly 
completed.     This  most  unpromising  aspect  of 
affuirs,  though  more  than  Charles  had  been  pre- 
pared to  expect,  served  only  to  deepen  his  infa- 
tuated determination.     Hamilton,  indeed,  would 
gladly  have  saved  his  country  from  the  miseries  of 
civ\l  war,  but  his  low  ambition  of  court  favour  was 
more  than  a  counterpoise  both  to  his  patriotism 
and  his  loyalty.    To  him  bclongB  the  infamous 
distinction  of  having  suggested  a  new,  subtle,  and 
treacherous  policy  for  either  dividing  the  cove- 
nanters, or  at  least  temporising  until  the  king's 
forces  were  ready  for  action.   Ho  proposed  to  his 
majesty  to  revive  tho  national  co-   1>{,rfldiou-  0_ 
renant  as  sworn  by  King  James    ]j*rv  p'mpJed 
in  1580,  but  insidiously  to  substi-    bv"  Hamilton 
tute  in  place  of  the  bond  an-  t^^jj^M 
nexed  by  the  covenanters,  the 
original  bond  for  tho  maintenance  of  religion,  as 
at  present  professed"— an  ambiguous  expression, 
•  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  (».  t  Ibid. 
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which  Charles  and  his  party  should  construe  to 
mean  prelacy,  while  the  covenanters  should  bo 
misled  into  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  sig-  . 
nify  prcsbyteriunism.    After  some  days  dclibcra-  j 

—he  is  iu-iiin    lion,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 

di^-airlH-a  to  Laud,  resolved  on  adopting  this 
Scotland.  treacherous  expedient,  and  Hamil- 
ton was  sent  back  to  Scotland  with  fresh  and  more 
enlarged  instructions.  The  great  object  was  still 
to  gain  time,  and  Hamilton  was  authorised  to 
pursue  almost  any  course,  however  deceitful,  by 
which  this  object  was  likely  to  be  attained.  lie 
was  required  to  endeuvour  to  get  the  privy  council  to 
subscribe  the  proposed  covenant,  with  the  ambigu- 
ous bond  subjoined  to  it  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
compliance,  he  was  empowered —if  he  should  find  it 
indispensable — to  summon  a  General  Assembly  at 
Buch  time  and  place  as  he  might  consider  con- 
venient, with  this  sole  limitation,  that  it  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible.  He  was  enjoined  to 
labour  that  the  bishops  should  have  votes  in  the 
assembly,  and,  if  possible,  that  the  moderator 
should  be  chosen  from  their  order.  Failing  in 
this  attempt,  he  was  to  protest  in  their  favour, 
though  he  was  to  admit  their  accountability  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  and,  if  any  charges  were  pre- 
ferred again.st  them,  he  was  even  to  agree  to  their 
being  brought  to  trial.  If  he  should  consider  it 
conducive  to  his  majesty's  service,  he  was  autho- 
rised to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  articles  of 
Perth,  and  to  publish  the  order  made  by  the 
council  on  the  5th  of  July  preceding,  for  the  recall 
of  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  court  of  high  commis- 
sion. That  theso  concessions  were  intended  only 
to  bo  temporary,  there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  ond, 
indeed,  it  is  evident  from  the  concluding  article  of 
the  instructions  that  Charles  was  not  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  his  Scottish  subjects. 
"  Notwithstanding  all  these  instructions,"  he  says, 
"you  arc  by  no  means  to  permit  a  present  rupture 
to  happen,  but  to  yield  anything,  though  unrea- 
sonable, rather  than  now  to  break."' 

The  covenanters  had  all  along  justly  suspected 
the  sincerity  of  Charles  in  all  his  attempts  to  con- 
ciliatc  them ;  and,  at  this  very  time,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  still  further  deepened  their 
distrust.  The  Tables,  that  still  continued  their 
sittings  in  the  capital,  anxious  to  gain  over  the 
people  of  Aberdeen,  who,  through  the  persuasion 
of  the  doctors  and  the  influence  of  Huntley,  were 
still  opposed  to  the  work  of  reformation,  sent  a 
deputation  to  that  town,  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 

Deputation  to   Montrose  and  Kinghorn,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen    Op-  Cupar,  with  Alexander  Henderson, 

position  Of  the     n      -j  iv-  i  j   a     J  t~\ 

doctors  and  David  Dickson,  and  Andrew  Cant, 
magistrates  to  to  make  one  effort  mora  in  favour 
the  covenant.  0f  the  covenant.  Their  appearance 
on  such  an  errand  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed 
and  violent  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  doctors, 
who  inveighed  against  the  covenant  in  their  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit  j  and,  though  the  magis 
trates  received  the  deputation  with  courtesy,  they 


not  only  refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant  them- 
selves, but  passed  an  act  prohibiting  its  sub- 
scription by  any  of  the  inhabitants.  A  request 
that  the  ministers  who  formed  part  of  the  depu- 
tation should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  pulpits 
was  also  peremptorily  refused  by  their  brethren 
of  the  town.  They  were  constrained  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  open  air.  Great  multitudes  at- 
tended their  ministrations,  to  whom  they  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  objects  of  the  covenant, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the 
magistrates,  was  subscribed  by  about  five  hundred 
persons,  including  some  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  citizens.  In  the  meantime,  a  vehement 
controversy  was  carried  on  between  the  doctors 
and  the  three  covenanting  ministers ;  and  after 
sundry  pamphlets  had  been  published  on  both 
sides,  and  the  deputation  had  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  doctors  arrogantly  claimed  the  victory. 
Huntley  lost  no  time  in  reporting  this  assumed 
triumph  to  the  king,  who  had  the  T,  rpCfirc 
impolicy,  at  this  critical  moment,    the  thanks  of 

to  write  a  letter  to  the  provost  and    the  king  and 

t  -i        i       ti  .  Hamilton. 

town-counct.,  and  another  to  the 

doctors,  conveying  his  hearty  thanks,  and  making 
large  promises  of  future  favour.  Hamilton,  as  im- 
politic as  his  master,  also  wrote  them  in  similar 
terms,  and  remitted  a  donation  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  keep  the  press  at  work  for  the  king's 
cause.  These  marks  of  court  favour,  though  they 
excited  at  the  time  great  exultation  among  the 
enemies  of  tho  covenant,  contributed  largely  in 
the  end  to  promote  the  cause  they  were  intended 
to  frustrate. 

Having  rcceivexi  his  instructions,  the  commis- 
sioner set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  Arrival  of  the 
he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  August.  eommL»-iouer 
He  was  immediately  waited  on  iu  Ediubui-gh. 
by  deputies  from  the  Tables,  to  learn  the  result  of 
his  conference  with  the  king.  He  was  at  first  un- 
usually reserved,  but  having  consulted  with  the 
privy  council,  he,  about  a  week  after  his  arrival, 
made  eleven  primary  demands,  to  which  he  re- 
quired a  categorical  answer,  aB  a  necessary  preli- 
minary before  summoning  a  General  Assembly. 
To  these  demands  a  series  of  answers  were  returned, 
which  convinced  the  commissioner  they  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  imposed  on  as  he  had  expected.  Ue 
had  recourse,  therefore,  to  the  expedient  of  reduc- 
ing his  eleven  demands  to  two,  which  were  to 
artfully  framed  as  to  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
the  objectionable  matter  contained  in  the  eleven. 
The  two  demands  were — 

1.  "  That  no  layman  should  have  voice  in  choos- 
ing the  ministers  to  be  sent  from  the  several  pres- 
byteries to  tho  General  Assembly,  nor  any»but  the 
ministers  of  the  same  presbytery. 

2.  "  That  tho  assembly  should  not  go  about  to 
determine  things  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
otherwise  than  by  remonstrance  or  petition  to  the 
parliament." 

These  demands  were  taken  into  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  Tables,  and  after  much  discussion,  ia 
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which  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  mani- 
fested, they  were  unanimously  rejected  ns  snares 
laid  to  entrap  them,  and,  in  fact,  as  precluding  the 
accomplishment  of  almost  every  ohject  for  which 
a  General  Assembly  was  demanded. 
Impatient  of  further  delay,  the  purpose  of  which 

The  deputies    ^'T  now  ^egan  clearly  to  pcr- 

threntcn  to     ccivc,  and  indignant  at  the  ever 

summon  a  Ge-  accumulating  obstructions  thrown 
ncrnl  AM'Riblv.  ...    °   ,     ,  , 

across  their  path,  the  deputies  now 

boldly  avowed  to  the  commissioner  the  deteimi na- 
tion of  the  Church,  if  the  royal  mandate  were 
longer  delayed,  to  summon  a  free  assembly  by  the 
authority  inherent  in  themselves.  A  long  series 
of  reasons  for  this  decided  step  was  speedily  drawn 
up,  and  laid  before  the  commissioner,  who,  in  his 
turn,  propounded  a  variety  of  objections,  which 
were  promptly  answered ;  and,  at  last,  the  com- 
missioner, finding  he  could  not  move  the  cove- 
nanters from  their  purpose,  had  again  recourse  to 
his  temporising  policy.  He  entreated  them  to 
suspend  their  resolution  until  he  should  once  more 
repair  to  court,  and  solicit  in  person  bis  majesty's 
concurrence.  Many  of  the  ministers,  gentry,  and 
burgesses,  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  new  delay ; 
but  at  a  public  meeting  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Lorn,  seconded  by  Lord  Rothes,  to 
suspend  further  procedure  until  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, on  condition  that  the  commissioner  should 
use  his  influence  with  the  king — "  1.  To  obtain 
from  bis  majesty  an  assembly,  free  both  as  to  the 
members  of  which  it  should  consist,  and  as  to  the 
matters  which  should  be  handled  therein.  2.  That 
the  time  of  the  sitting  of  such  assembly  should  be 
fixed  to  a  short  day.  3.  That  the  place  of  meet- 
ing might  be  the  most  commodious  for  all  con- 
cerned. And,  4.  That  the  interrupting  of  their 
letters  in  England  might  be  discharged." 
Having  assented  to  these  conditions,  Hamilton 
The  eonimis-  took  his  departure  for  London  on 
sioneragjain  de-  the  23th  of  August.  On  his  way 
parts  for  court.  hc  „toi>pcd  fo,.  one  njght  to  hold  ft 

consultation  with  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  Roxburgh, 
and  Southcsk,  who  drew  up  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  recommending  the  uncon- 
ditional recall  of  the  canons  and  liturgy,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  court  of  high  commission,  the  suspension 
of  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  bishops  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
control  of  a  General  Assembly.  They  further  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  in  the  advice  of  Hamilton 
respecting  the  revival  of  the  former  covenant. 
When  his  graco  reached  the  court,  he  represented 
to  his  majesty  that  the  fear  of  exposing  the  royal 
authority  to  contempt  had  restrained  him  from  pub- 
lishing his  former  instructions;  and  that  nothing 
seemed  so  likely  to  remove  jealousies,  and  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  as  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant  drawn  up  by  command  of  King  James  in 
1580,  and  containing  an  express  and  articulate 
renunciation  of  the  errors  of  popery,  the  fear  of 
which  still  haunted  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
had,  in  fact,  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 


led  to  the  establishment  of  the  recent  covenant,  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  nation  had  sworn  adhe- 
rence. 

With  this  counsel,  though  deeply  distasteful, 
Charles,  who  was  not  yet  prepared  „ 
for  an  open  rupture  with  the  cove-  <ti«f.utched  to 
nan t ers,  felt  himself  constrained  to  .Vu timid  with 
comply,  and  he  once  more  dis-  fr,!l('j"Illgtn:t" 
patched  the  marquis  to  Scotland,  to 
negotiate  with  the  troublesome  covenanters.  The 
declaration  and  instructions  of  which  he  was  now 
the  bearer  would  probably,  if  issued  a  few  months 
earlier,  have  satisfied  all  concerned.  They  were 
now  regarded  with  coldness  and  distrust,  as  con- 
cessions granted  when  they  could  no  longer  be 
withheld,  and  likely  to  be  resumed  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  Hamilton  was  commis- 
sioned to  grant  nearly  everything  that  the  cove- 
nanters had  originally  demanded — the  recall  of 
the  service-book  and  canons,  the  abolition  of  the 
court  of  high  commission,  the  suspension  of  the 
articles  of  Perth,  the  summoning  of  a  free  par- 
liament and  assembly,  and  the  subjection  of  tho 
bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  tho  latter, 
as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  country. 
Such  were  Hamilton's  public  instructions;  but 
along  with  thcRe  he  had  secret  directions  for  coun- 
teracting them.  "  You  must,"  says  the  deceitful 
monarch,  "  by  all  means  possible  you  can  think  of, 
be  infusing  into  the  ministers  what  a  wrong  it 
must  be  unto  them,  and  what  an  oppression  upon 
the  freedom  of  their  judgments,  if  there  must  be 
such  a  number  of  laics  to  overbear  them,  both  in 
their  elections  for  the  General  Assembly  and  after- 
wards ;  likewise  you  roust  infuse  into  the  lay  lords 
and  gentlemen,  with  art  and  industry,  how  mani- 
festly they  will  suffer  if  they  let  the  presbyters  get 
head  upon  them."  * 

This  insidious  injunction  was  punctually  obeyed 
by  Hamilton,  who  soon  hud  the  malevolent  satis- 
faction to  find  that  it  was  not  altogether  without 
effect.  Between  the  ministers  and  the  covenant- 
ing lords  there  appeared  symptoms  of  discord, 
which  hc  industriously  laboured  to  foment ;  and, 
in  the  expectation  of  a  complete  schism  taking 
place  between  the  parties,  he  determined  on  sum- 
moning an  assembly  without  a  moment's  delay. 
The  commissioner  had  reached  Edinburgh  on  tbe 
17th  of  September,  and  the  deputies  of  the  cove- 
nanters, after  waiting  impatiently  for  three  days, 
during  which  he  kept  himself  secluded,  at  last 
requested  to  know  when  they  might  expect  to  be 
informed  of  his  majesty's  pleasure.  To  their  great 
joy,  hc  informed  them  that  the  king  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  all  they  desired,  though  ho  was 
not  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  particulars  until 
he  had  made  them  known  to  the  privy  council, 
which  was  to  sit  the  same  day.  The  council 
accordingly  assembled  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
marquis  announced  to  them  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
thnt  the  old  covenant  subscribed  by  King  James 
Bhould  be  renewed,  but  that  the  original  bond 
♦  Burnet's  Memoir*,  p.  74. 
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to  be  retained  in  preference  to  that  which  had 
been  framed  and  adopted  by  tho  covenanters. 
Anxious  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  council, 
without  leaving  time  for  deliberation,  the  result  of 
-which  might  be  doubtful,  Hamilton  was  urgent 
for  an  immediate  Tote.  But  the  matter  appeared 
too  grave  to  be  thus  surreptitiously  disposed  of. 
Many  of  the  members  expressed  a  desire  that,  as 
the  covenant  and  bond  involved  a  confession  of 
faith,  they  should  be  maturely  considered ;  diffi- 
culties were  started ;  objections  were  raised  and 
answered ;  argument  was  followed  by  counter- 
argument, until  the  time  was  so  fur  spent  that  the 
council  broke  up  for  the  night  without  coming  to 
any  decision.  At  an  early  hour  next  morning 
they  again  assembled,  and,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  they  agreed  to  subscribe  the  covenant 
with  the  original  bond,  having  previously  recorded 
an  explanation  that  they  accepted  it  according  to 
its  original  meaning,  and  as  referring  to  the  reli- 
gion then  professed,  to  the  exclusion  of  prelacy. 
On  the  same  day  the  council  passed  a  number 
Meeting  of  the  of  acts  of  great  importance,  among 

MdparlTaTenl  declaring  their  entire  satisfaction 
appointed  to  with  the  concessions  made  by  his 
be  held.  majesty,  and  their  conviction  that 
these  ought  to  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  all  his 
majesty's  subjects ; — an  act  declaring  that  they  had 
sworn  and  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
dated  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1580,  together  with 
the  general  bond,  dated  in  the  year  1589,  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion  as  professed  at  that  time 
within  this  kingdom  ; — an  act  proceeding  upon  his 
majesty's  appointment  and  order,  that  a  free  General 
Assembly  be  indicted  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  that  pro- 
clamation of  the  same  be  made  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  other  head  boroughs  of 
the  kingdom,  warning  all  and  Bundry  archbishops, 
bishops,  commissioners  of  kirks,  and  all  others 
having  place  and  vote  in  the  assembly,  to  appear 
there  at  the  time  appointed ;— and  an  act  proceed- 
ing on  his  majesty's  appointment  and  order,  that 
the  high  court  of  parliament  should  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  15th  day  of  May  next  to  come, 
and  that  proclamation  be  made  accordingly.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  council  again  assembled,  and 
proceeded  to  still  bolder  measures.  They  passed 
an  act  ordaining  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  what- 
soever degree,  estate,  or  quality,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  confession  of 
1580,  and  the  bond  of  1589,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  upon  their  obedience,  and  ordaining 
proclamation  to  that  effect  to  be  made  at  the 
market-cross  of  Edinburgh ;  and  also  an  act  em- 
powering one  commissioner  for  every  shire  to  ex- 
hibit the  said  confession  and  bond,  and  to  require 
all  his  majesty's  lieges  to  subscribe  the  same,  as 
they  will  be  answerable  to  his  majesty. 

The  lords  of  the  covenant  were  justly  alarmed 
by  these  proceedings,  the  intention  of  which, 
though  sufficiently  obvious  to  themselves,  might 


not  bo  so  easily  detected  by  many  of  their  ad- 
herents, who,  misled  by  tho  apparent  similarity 
of  the  king's  covenant  to  their  own,  might  be 
induced  to  acquiesce  in  tho  view  of  the  council. 
In  order  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  Rothes, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  covenanting  lords, 
immediately  waited  upon  the  commissioner,  and 
requested  him  to  delay  issuing  the  proclamation 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  would  be  prepared 
to  adduce  conclusive  reasons  against  the  revival 
of  tho  old  covenant.  This  request,  however, 
Hamilton  peremptorily  refused,  and,  on  the  same 
day,  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  enjoining 
tho  subscription  of  the  king's  covenant,  and  sum- 
moning the  assembly  to  meet  at  Glasgow.  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  place  of 
meeting  had  at  first  existed  among  the  prelatical 
party.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  sug- 
gested Aberdeen,  tho  stronghold  of  episcopacy  ;  but 
Glasgow  was  at  last  fixed  on,  on  account  of  the 
great  family  influence  of  Hamilton  in  the 

Tho  proclamation,  which  was  art  fully  < 
most  bland  and  conciliatory  terms,  proclan)aticin 
and  wore  an  aspect  of  candour  and  enjoining  •]  c 
generosity  eminently  fitted  to  en-  subscription  of 
trap  the  unwary,  was  instantly  met  ^'"f!"^" 
by  a  protest  from  the  Earl  of  Mon-  *  r0  n  ' 
trose  and  other  deputies  of  the  Tables,  in  which  tbey 
keenly  scrutinised  the  royal  declaration,  and  openly 
exposed  its  subtle  and  specious  artifices,  by  which, 
while  professing  to  grant  everything,  it  in  reality 
secured  nothing.  They  protested  against  being 
urged  to  swear  the  king's  covenant,  as  by  such 
oath  they  would  bind  themselves  to  the  main- 
tenance of  prelacy,  and  all  those  other  innovations 
which  they  had  already  solemnly  and  expressly 
abjured.  '« It  cannot  be  denied,"  they  said,  "  but 
any  oath  ministered  unto  us  must  either  be  re- 
fused, or  else  taken  according  to  the  known  mind, 
professed  intention,  and  express  command  of  the 
authority  urging  the  same  ;  and  it  is  most  manifest 
that  his  majesty's  mind,  intention,  and  command- 
ment, is  no  other  but  that  the  confession  be  sworn 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion  as  it  is  already 
or  presently  professed  (these  two  being  coincident, 
altogether  one  and  the  same,  not  only  in  our  com- 
mon form  of  speaking,  but  in  all  his  majesty's 
proclamations) ;  and  thus  it  includeth  and  con- 
tained within  the  compass  thereof  the  foresaid 
novations  and  episcopacy,  which,  under  that  name, 
were  also  ratified  in  the  first  parliament  holdcn 
by  his  majesty.  *  *  *  If  we  should  now  enter 
upon  this  new  subscription,"  they  said,  "  we  should 
think  ourselves  guilty  of  mocking  God,  and  taking 
his  name  in  vain ;  for  the  tears  that  began  to  be 
poured  forth  at  tho  solemnising  of  the  covenant 
are  not  yet  dried  up  and  wiped  away,  and  the 
joyful  noise  which  then  began  to  sound  forth  hath 
not  yet  ceased.  As  we  are  not  to  multiply  miracles 
on  God's  part,  so  ought  we  not  to  multiply  solemn 
oaths  and  covenants  on  our  part,  and  thus  to  play 
with  oaths,  as  children  do  with  their  toys,  without 
necessity.  •  •  •  AVe  solemnly  protest  that  we  do 
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constantly  adhere  to  our  oath  and  subscription  of 
tho  confession  of  faith  and  covenant  lately  re- 
newed and  approren  ;"  and  declining  his  majesty's 
prerogative  as  competent  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
legislature  of  the  country,  they  added,  "  We  also 
protest  that  nono  of  us  who  have  subscribed,  and 
do  adhere  to  our  subscription  of  the  late  covenant, 
be  charged  or  urged  either  to  procure  the  sub- 
scriptions of  others,  or  to  subscribe  ourselves,  unto 
any  other  confession  or  covenant  containing  any 
derogation  thereunto — especially  that  mentioned 
in  the  proclamation — without  the  necessary  expla- 
nation and  the  application  thereof  already  sworn 
by  us,  for  the  reasons  above  expressed.  And  be- 
cause as  we  did,  in  our  former  protestation,  appeal 
from  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council,  so  we  do 
now  by  these  renew  our  solemn  appeal,  with  all 
solemnities  requisite,  unto  the  next  free  General 
Assembly  and  parliament,  as  the  only  supreme 
national  judicatories  competent  to  judge  of  national 
causes  and  proceedings.  •  •  •  We  still  adhere  to 
our  former  complaints,  protestations,  lawful  meet- 
ings, proceedings,  mutual  defences,  &c,  all  which, 
as  they  have  been  in  themselves  lawful,  so  were 
they  to  us,  pressed  with  so  many  grievances  in 
his  majesty's  absence  from  his  native  kingdom, 
most  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  good 
offices  and  pertinent  duties  of  faithful  Christians, 
loyal  subjects,  and  sensible  members  of  this  Kirk 
nnd  commonwealth,  as  we  trust  at  all  occasions  to 
make  manifest  to  good  men,  especially  to  his  sacred 
majesty,  for  whose  long  and  prosperous  govern- 
ment, that  we  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  we  earnestly  pray."* 
On  the  reading  of  this  spirited  protest,  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  in  name  of  the  noblemen  ;  Mr.  Alexander 
Gibson,  younger,  of  Durie,  advocate,  in  name  of 
the  barons;  George  Portcrfield,  merchant,  burgess 
of  Glasgow,  in  name  of  the  boroughs ;  Mr.  Harry 
Bollock,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  name  of  the 
ministers;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  advocate, 
by  whom  the  protest  had  been  read,  in  name  of 
all  others  who  adhered  to  tho  covenant,  took  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  three  notaries,  and 
presented  a  copy  to  the  herald,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  multitude  of  their  constituents. 

The  protestation  made  in  the  capital,  so  far  from 
inducing  the  commissioner  to  pause  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design,  seemed  to  give  fresh  stimulus  to 
his  exertions.  Orders  were  issued  for  publishing 
the  proclamation  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  Tables,  justly  apprehensive  of  a  division 
among  the  covenanters,  sent  out  deputies  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  such  dispatch,  that  the  procla- 
mation was  everywhere  met  with  the  same  protest, 
accompanied  by  the  same  legal  formalities.  The 
deputies  were  further  instructed  to  use  all  possiblo 
diligence  in  warning  every  presbytery  and  con- 
gregation against  subscribing  the  king's  covenant, 
which  they  denounced  as  a  "  cunningly  devised" 
plot  to  divide  them,  and  give  the  victory  to  their 
•  Stevenson,  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 


enemies.  By  these  means  a  general  schism,  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  almost  certain  to 
follow,  was  averted,  and  except  in  Aberdeen  and 
Glasgow,  the  ranks  of  the  covenanters  were  main- 
tained unbroken.  In  the  latter  the  defection  was 
but  partial,  though  sevoral  of  the  ministers  made 
their  appearance  at  the  cross  with  a  small  party 
of  non-covenanters,  and  indulged  in  factitious  and 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  at  what  they 
termed  "  the  grace  and  benignity  Proclamation 
of  the  king's  mind,"  and  urged  the  Glasgow- 
necessity  and  expediency  of  subscribing  "  the  na- 
tional covenant,"  in  obedience  to  his  command, 
and  in  imitation  of  their  loyal  example.  When 
the  proclamation  was  published  at  the  Cross  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Master  of  Forbes  _and  Abcrdwn 
and  the  Lord  Fraser  caused  the 
protest  to  be  read ;  but  such  was  the  influence 
of  Huntley  and  the  doctors,  that  great  numbers 
subscribed  the  king's  covenant  The  xealous  doc- 
tors, however,  were  not  contented  with  a  simple 
and  unqualified  subscription,  but  manifested  their 
sycophantic  loyalty  by  adding  an  explication,  that 
they  did  not  by  their  subscribing  condemn  epis- 
copacy or  the  articles  of  Perth.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  remark,  as  serving  to  demonstrate  the  base 
deceit  both  of  the  king  and  his  commissioner,  and 
to  show  the  interpretation  which  they  put  upon 
tho  bond  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  as  at  pre- 
sent professed,  that  the  subscriptions  were  received 
by  ilumilton  with  this  explication;  but  lest  the 
example  of  annexing  explications  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  who  might  adopt  a  different  in- 
terpretation, the  matter  was  kept  secret,  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  doctors  were  taken  on  a 
separate  bond. 

Hamilton,  still  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  disunite  the  covenanters  in  Glasgow, 
soon  afterwards  proceeded  thither  in  person,  with 
a  view  to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  king's  cove- 
nant. Ho  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Balcauquhal, 
his  confidential  adviser,  who,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  in  the  High  Church,  laboured  to  gain 
over  tho  people  to  his  purposes;  but  notwithstand- 
ing Hamilton's  great  influence  in  the  west,  and 
his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  induce  the  magis- 
trates to  embrace  tho  king's  covenant,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  they  were  desirous  of 
being  allowed  a  delay  of  ten  days  to  adviBe  on  the 
matter.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  a  further  delay 
of  eight  days  was  insisted  on  by  the  provost. 
With  each  delay,  however,  their  scruples  seemed 
to  increase  both  in  number  and  intensity,  and 
even  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  they  re- 
mained still  undecided. 

Unfortunately,  considerable  distrust  and  disunion 
now  arose  between  tho  clergy  and  Disunion 
laity  regarding  the  election  of    between  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  clcr*y  *nd  Uity- 
Tho  proposal  of  the  court,  "  that  the  commissioners 
to  the  assembly  should  be  elected  by  the  ministers 
alone,"  and  the  vile  intrigues  practised  by  Hamilton 
in  obedience  to  the  express  injunctions  of  the 
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king,  had  not  altogether  failed  of  their  intended 
effect.    The  constitution  of  assemblies  had,  more- 
over, from  their  having  been  long  in  abeyance, 
become  almost  forgotten ;  and  the  restoration  of 
lay  elders,  who  had  been  displaced   by  James, 
excited  the  apprehension,  if  not  the  jealousy,  of 
many  of  the  clergy — who  erroneously  considered  it 
as  an  innovation,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  establish  a  predomi- 
nance in  the  high  ecclesiastical  court,  aud  thus 
usurp  a  position  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
The  Tables,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  without 
Borne  misgivings  as  to  the  policy  of  allowing  any 
opportunity  to  the  clergy  of  grasping  at  a  power 
which  had  been  often  so  tyrannically  and  per- 
niciously exercised.    They  were  by  no  means 
disposed  merely  to  exchange  the  tyranny  of  the 
prelacy  for  that  of  presbyteries.    By  the  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  one  elder  from  each  parish  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  presbytery,  and  when  the  clergy 
who  appeared  as  candidates  for  election  as  com- 
missioners to  the  assembly  had,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice, withdrawn,  the  laity  were  the  majority.  As 
this  regulation  had  ceased  to  bo  generally  known, 
a  treatise  was  drawn  up,  in  which  it  was  explained 
and  enforced.     Tho  office  of  ruling  elder  was 
shown  to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
presbyterianism,  and  the  elder,  both  by  the  polity 
of  the  Church  and  the  law  of  the  land,  to  be  a  I 
constituent  part  of  every  General  Assembly.  This 
treatise,  together  with  instructions  respecting  the 
mode  of  electing  commissioners,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  that  important  office,  was 
circulated  through  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  effect  was  eminently  beneBcial  to  the 
cause  of  tho  covenanters.    The  ancient  rule  was 
adhered  to,  and  under  its  operation  the  most 
zealous  and  orthodox  ministers  were  returned  as 
commissioners,  and  the  leading  covenanters  as 
ruling  elders.    Besides  these,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
forty-eight  boroughs  sent  each  one  lay  member  to 
the  assembly;  but  still  the  number  of  elders,  both 
from  presbyteries  and  boroughs,  did  not  on  this 
occasion  exceed  ninety-six,  while  that  of  ministers 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 

From  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  nobility  and  gentry  as  members  of 
the  assembly,  its  influence  both  with  the  court 
party  and  the  country  far  surpassed  that  of  a  body 
composed  of  ecclesiastics  alone ;  and  this  influence 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assumption  of 
four  assessors  to  each  elder  —  men  of  probity, 
wisdom,  and  experience,  by  whose  advice,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  the  lay  members  were  ably 
assisted  at  this  difficult  and  important  crisis. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  the  result 
of  the  elections  had  fully  satisfied  the  covenanters 
that  they  could  rely  on  the  zeal  and  integrity  of 
the  majority  of  the  members;  and  the  only  re- 
maining difficulty  was  the  mode  of  proceeding 
against  the  bishops.    It  was  true  that,  by  the 


king's  proclamation,  they  were  commanded  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  tho  assembly,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  and  authority  they  were  more- 
over declared  to  be  subject ;  but  still  no  warrant 
had  been  issued  citing  them  to  appear  there-  a* 
delinquents.    The  Tables  had  protested  against 
their  being  allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  the 
assembly,  until  they  had  cleared  themselves,  by  a 
fair  and  legal  trial,  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  them  ;  but  they  had  no  authority  to  sum- 
mon them  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
proceedings  of  previous  assemblies  had  furnished 
neither  law  nor  precedent  to  guide  them  in  such  a 
conjuncture.    In  these  circumstances,  the  Karl  of 
Rothes  and  some  other  leading  members  of  the 
Tables  petitioned  tho  commissioner  for  a  warrant 
to  cite  the  bishops  as  accused  parties  before  the 
assembly.    This,  however,  the  commuisioner  re- 
fused, ou  the  ground  that  he  had  no  precedent  for 
such  a  proceeding;  and  peevishly  remarked  that  he 
thought  he  had  done  enough  by  refraining  from 
throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  being 
brought  to  trial.    In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
prelates,  as  Hamilton  well  knew,  had,  notwith- 
standing their  having  been  declared  by  the  king's 
proclamation  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
assembly,  prepared  a  declinature  of  the  authority 
of  that  body,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  partially 
composed  of  laics;  and  that  document  had  been 
actually  revised  by  his  majesty  himself,  and  was 
intended  to  be  produced,  not  to  bar  the  trial,  but  as 
a  protest  for  tho  dissolution  of  the  assembly.* 

The  leaders  of  this  great  popular  movement  wera 
far  too  able  and  experienced,  and  Accutatiom 
had  already  dared  too  much  to  be  awinst  the 
so  easily  defeated  in  a  matter  of  "hops, 
such  importance.  They  drew  up  a  complaint  in 
the  form  of  a  libel  against  all  the  bishops,  in 
which  their  public  offences,  and  private  personal 
delinquencies,  were  embraced  in  one  general  and 
cumulative  accusation.  They  were  accused  col- 
lectively of  having  transgressed  the  caveats,  or 
cautions,  by  which  they  had  been  limited  by  the 
act  of  assembly  passed  in  tho  year  1600,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  late  king ;  of  behaving  themselves  as 
lords  over  the  Church,  rather  than  as  pastors  of 
the  flock ;  of  publicly  teaching,  as  woll  as  privately 
defending,  popish  and  Arminian  doctrines,  and 
indirectly  encouraging,  by  promotion  in  the  Church, 
the  teachers  of  such  tenets;  and  of  being  person- 
ally guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  immoralities — of 
briberr,  simony,  lying,  dishonest  dealing,  gam- 
bling, sabbath-breaking,  profane  swearing,  drunk- 
enness, fornication,  and  adultery.  This  complaint 
which,  according  to  arrangement,  was  preferred 
by  a  large  body  of  the  principal  nobility,  barons, 
and  burgesses,  not  members  of  tho  assembly,  wn» 
in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  other 
covenanters,  also  not  members,  laid  before  each  t,f 
tho  presbyteries  within  whoso  limits  a  bishop 
either  resided  at  the  time  or  held  his  cathedral 
seat;  and  in  addition  to  the  charges  againtt  the 
•  Burnet's  Memoir*,  p.  91. 
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prelates  in  general,  the  particular  offences  of  each 
bishop  in  particular  were  noticed  in  a  blank  space 
left  for  that  purpose ;  or  if,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  were  too  small  to  contain  the  enumera- 
tion of  his  misdeeds,  these  were  directed  to  be 
duly  recorded  and  complained  of  in  a  separate 
document.  All  these  accusations  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  petition  to  the  several  presbyteries — 
as  the  competent  judicatories  for  the  investigation 
of  such  scandals,  and  the  trial  of  the  parties— that 
they  would  either  take  the  samo  into  their  own 
consideration,  and  award  such  censure  as  the 
offences  might  appear  to  deserve,  or  otherwise 
refer  the  whole  affair  to  the  General  Assembly. 
According  to  preconcerted  arrangement,  all  the 
presbyteries  referred  these  complaints  to  tho  forth- 
coming assembly ;  and  in  the  meantime  ordained 
them,  as  well  as  tho  reference  thus  made,  to  be 
publicly  read  from  every  pulpit  within  their 
bounds,  together  with  a  citation  to  all  the  offenders, 
by  name,  "  to  be  present  at  the  said  assembly,  to 
answer  to  this  complaint  in  general,  and  to  the 
particular  heads  of  it ;  to  undergo  the  trial  and 
censure  of  it,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  books 
and  scrolls  of  the  subscriptions  and  oaths  of  them 
who  entered  into  the  ministry,  tho  books  of  the 
high  commission,  and  the  books  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  they  either  hod  or  have  fraudu- 
lently put  away."  • 

Their  plans  being  thus  far  matured,  the  indefati- 
gable Tables  issued  a  requisition  that  all  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  covenant 
should  meet  at  Glasgow  on  the  17th  of  November, 
being  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  the 
meeting  of  tho  assembly ;  and  that  all  elders  chosen 
as  commissioners  should  repair  thither  by  the  same 
day,  each  bringing  with  him  four  assessors  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice.  With  a  view  to 
counteract  this  arrangement,  the  privy  council 
were  prevailed  on  to  publish  an  act  prohibiting 
any  commissioner  from  carrying  with  him  to  the 
assembly  more  attendants  than  those  of  his  own 
family  and  ordinary  retinue.  The  proclamation 
of  this  order  called  forth  a  protest  from  the  cove- 
nanters, which,  according  to  usage,  had  the  effect 
of  suspending  its  effect,  and  thus  rendering  it  in- 
line artifice  of  operative.  Traquair,  however,  had 
Traquair.  jn  8(ore  another  device,  so  mean 
and  base  aa  to  stamp  with  indelible  infamy  all 
concerned  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  This  was 
no  other  than  to  attempt  depriving  tho  assembly 
of  many  of  its  members  by  putting  to  the  horn  all 
commissioners  who  could  for  any  civil  cause,  or  on 
any  pretence,  be  brought  within  the  toils  of  the 
law.  For  this  purpose  no  pains  were  spared  to 
discover  all  who  happened  to  be  involved  in  pecu- 
niary liabilities,  or  in  arrcar  of  taxes;  and  even 
fictitious  claims  were  artfully  got  up  as  a  pretext 
for  these  oppressive  proceedings.  Against  this 
insidious  attempt  to  exclude  u  number  of  the  com- 
missioners from  their  scats  in  the  assembly,  a  long 
paper  of  reasons  was  given  in,  in  which  it  was 
•  Stevenson,  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  M9. 
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triumphantly  shown  that,  although  tho  crime  of 
rebellion  charged  in  letters  of  horning  might  debar 
a  man  from  sitting  in  a  civil  judicatory,  nothing 
but  excommunication  could  cut  him  off  from  tho 
privilego  of  sitting  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
"  Unless  this  distinction  be  observed,"  it  was  re- 
marked, "horning  will  be  a  real  excommunica- 
tion. •  •  •  And  the  horning  being  used  at  this 
time  rigorously,  in  fecumlem  totius  eccleaia,  it 
ought  to  be  so  far  from  being  respected,  that  it  is 
to  be  resented,  and  the  urgers  thereof  to  be  eccle- 
siastically punished."  The  commissioner  and  the 
council  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  face 
of  this  able  remonstrance,  and  the  infamous  design 
was  ultimately  abandoned.* 

"When  the  court  of  sessions  met  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  Hamilton  made  an  effort 
to  prevail  on  the  lords  to  subscribe  the  king's 
covenant;  and  several  of  them  having  pressed  for 
delay,  a  debate  ensued,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours,  when  not  more  than  nine  were  persuaded  to 
adhibit  their  names.  Two  had  absented  them- 
selves, and  four  steadfastly  refused— assigning  a 
variety  of  reasons,  and  protesting  "  that  those 
doubts  should  bo  cleared  by  the  determination  of 
the  assembly  then  indicted;"  and  that  their  refusal 
did  not  proceed  from  disloyalty  or  disobedience, 
"  but  merely  from  a  solicitude  to  walk  warrant- 
ably  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance." 

This  partial  failure  did  not  deter  tho  commis- 
sioner from  trying  a  similar  experiment  with  the 
privy  council.  Having  convoked  a  meeting  of  that 
body,  he  informed  them  that  his  majesty  desired 
to  limit,  but  not  to  abolish  episcopacy,  and  earnestly 
urged  them  to  pass  an  act  appro v-  Spirited  conduct 

ing  of  the  king's  will  in  this  par-        of  tho 

.•i        mi  •  i         _•  lord- advocate, 

ticular.  lhis  proposal  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  lord-advocate,  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  and  tho  council  showed  no  inclination  to 
comply  with  it.  The  commissioner  was  at  uo 
pains  to  conceal  his  rcsontment  against  Hope ; 
but,  after  many  bitter  and  reproachful  speeches, 
commanded  him,  as  his  majesty's  servant,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Glasgow  and  defend  episcopacy,  as  he 
should  answer  at  his  peril.  This  order  he  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  declined  to  obey,  boldly 
declaring  that  he  conscientiously  considered  epis- 
copacy as  contrary  at  onco  to  tho  word  of  God 
and  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  The  marquis  then 
peremptorily  discharged  him  from  proceeding  to 
Glasgow  on  this  occasion — a  mandate  which  he 
reluctantly  obeyed. 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly  drew  near,  the  prelates  began  to  tremble 
for  themselves  and  their  order,  and  earnestly  ad- 
vised Hamilton  to  frustrate  the  schemes  and 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  covenanters  by  a  pro- 
rogation. There  can  be  no  doubt  Perfidy  of  the 
that  this  advice  would  have  been  *"ng. 
eagerly  followed,  had  it  now  been  possible  for 
the  king  to  recede  without  precipitating  a  crisis 
which  it  was  his  policy  to  postpone.  He  resolved 
r  Stevenson,  original  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
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that  the  assembly  should  be  held,  though  he 
hoped,  by  sowing  division,  and  artfully  inter- 
posing obstructions  to  their  proceedings,  to  frus- 
trate the  objects  for  which  the  Assembly  had  been 
demanded.  In  his  secret  instruction  to  Hamil- 
ton, his  deliberate,  studied  treachery,  notwith- 
standing all  his  specious  professions,  is  obviously 
manifested.  "  As  for  this  General  Assembly,"  he 
says,  "  though  I  can  expect  no  good  from  it,  yet  I 
hope  you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill — first  In- 
putting divisions  amongst  them  concerning  the 
legality  of  their  elections,  then  by  protesting 
against  their  tumultuary  proceedings."  •  Again, 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  "  As  for  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  (the  prelates)  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  I 
utterly  dislike  them ;  for  I  should  more  hurt  my 
reputation  by  not  keeping  it,  than  their  mad  acts 
can  prejudice  my  service.  Therefore,  I  command 
you,  hold  your  day ;  but  as  you  write,  if  you  can 
break  them,  by  proving  nullities  in  their  pro- 
cedure, nothing  better."  t  Wc  shall  afterwards 
see  with  what  scrupulous  punctuality  Hamilton 
obeyed  these  perfidious  injunctions. 

The  assembly  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  of  November,  and  on  the 
Saturday  previous,  the  commissioner  proceeded  i 
from  Hamilton  to  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  and  a  numerous  train 
of  attendants.  He  was  met  on  the  way  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  covenanters,  who  were  desirous  of  paying 
their  respects  to  him  as  the  representative  of  their 
sovereign.  He  received  them  with  much  courtesy 
and  apparent  cordiality.  Many  mutual  civilities 
and  conciliatory  speeches  were  interchanged.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  assured  them  that  nothing  "  dis- 
sonant to  scripture,  reason,  and  law,"  would  be 
asked ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  promised  that 
nothing  reasonable  would  be  denied.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioner  in  Glasgow,  he  found 
the  city  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  peoplo  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  assembly  with  their  assessors, 
many  of  whom  had,  by  concert,  repaired  thither 
on  the  previous  day.  Among  these  were  the 
greater  part  of  the  principal  nobility,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  influential  barons,  and  many  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  boroughs,  and  other  respect- 
able burgesses,  collected  from  every  town  in  Scot- 
land— all  prepared  to  resist  every  attempt  to  subject 
them,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  to  the  detested 
yoke  of  episcopacy.  The  boldest  heart  might  well 
have  quailed  in  the  face  of  such  an  opposition, 
and  wc  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Hamilton  must 
have  now  begun  to  despair  of  the  success  of  his 
mission.  He  resolved,  however,  to  try  all  the 
chicanery  of  which  he  was  master,  in  order  to 
bias  or  divide  the  assembly,  and  especially  rather 
to  dissolve  it  than  to  permit  the  bishops  to  be 
arraigned,  much  less  condemned.  But  his  chief 
reliance  was  now  on  the  preparations  which  were 
•  Burnet'e  Memoirs,  p.  82.  t  Ibid.,  p.  82. 


being  vigorously  carried  forward  in  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  pacific  declarations  of  the 
king  and  his  commissioner,  a  large  naval  and  mili- 
tary armament  was  in  course  of  being  secretly 
fitted  out,  to  compel  the  covenanters  to  submission 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  To  force  episcopacy  on 
a  reluctant  people,  and  by  its  means  to  establish 
an  unmitigated  despotism,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, Charles  was  ready  and  resolved  to  plunge 
the  kingdom  into  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  his  operations. 
The  covenanters  were  fully  apprised  of  their  danger, 
and  already  began  to  take  measures  for  their  own 
defence.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military 
stores,  were  collected  by  the  nobility,  and  by  many 
of  the  towns  j  and  General  Leslie,  an  officer  of 
great  ability  and  experience,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  campaigns  under  Gas- 
tavus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  invited  to  return  to 
take  the  command  of  the  patriot  army,  in  ca*e  the 
king  should,  in  pursuance  of  his  insane  and  wieked 
policy,  actually  carry  matters  to  the  last  extremity. 

Such  was  the  relative  position  of  the  parties 
when  the  assembly  met,  according  Meeting  <<f  tic 
to  appointment,  on  the  21st  of  awembly,  '.'lit 
November,  in  the  High  Church  of  of  Sovemher. 
Glasgow.  Never  since  the  Reformation  had  Scot- 
land witnessed  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  so  august  and  important.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  the  Church,  with  ninety-eight  ru!in(r 
elders,  of  whom  seventeen  were  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  nine  were  knights,  twenty-fire  were 
gentlemen  of  landed  property,  and  forty-seven 
were  burgesses,  including  many  of  the  first  roagii- 
trates  of  boroughs,  and  all  of  them  men  of  known 
talent  and  respectability,  and  well  qualified  to  re- 
present in  parliament  the  communities  to  which 
they  belonged.  If  to  these  we  add  the  assessors, 
men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  experience  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  for 
qualifications  still  more  important,  and  comprising 
in  their  number  almost  every  baron  of  note  in  the 
kingdom,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  irresistible 
array  of  moral  and  intellectual  force  to  which  the 
infatuated  king  and  his  subservient  commisnoncr 
had  chosen  to  placo  themselves  in  antagonism. 
Such  an  assembly,  forewarned  of  the  treachery  of 
their  adversaries,  were  not  to  be  easily  circum- 
vented; and  strong  in  the  rectitude  of  the  cause 
they  had  embraced,  and  supported  by  the  almost 
uuiversal  public  opinion  of  their  countrymen,  who 
were  ready  to  risk  fortune  and  life  itself  in  their 
defence,  were  not  likely  to  be  overawed.  For  two 
weeks  after  the  first  sitting  of  the  assembly,  the 
concourse  of  people  was  so  exceedingly  great,  that 
the  members  could  not  get  access  to  the  place  of 
meeting  without  the  assistance  of  the  town-gaard, 
headed  by  the  magistrates,  and  in  some  instance*, 
especially  at  first,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  even  the  commissioner  in  person,  lent  their 
aid  in  making  way  for  the  members  through  the 
eager  multitude.   The  vast  building  afforded  them 
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ample  accommodation,  and  convenience,  as  well  as 
state,  seems  to  have  been  studied  in  the  arrange- 
ments. In  an  elevated  chair  of  state  sat  the  lord- 
commissioner,  surrounded  by  the  lords  of  tho 
privy  council  j  at  a  long  table  occupying  the  central 
space  were  placed  the  covenanting  lords  and 
barons  with  their  assessors,  while  the  other  com- 
missioners occupied  successive  ranges  of  ascending 
seats  around  the  table.  A  small  table  was  placed 
in  the  midst  for  the  moderator  and  clerk ;  at  the 
end  was  a  platform  of  considerable  elevation,  pre- 
pared for  the  young  nobility,  and  a  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  crowded  the 
galleries  above.* 

Mr.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  being  the  oldest  minister, 
had  been  appointed  to  preach;  but  bis  sermon, 
which  contained  many  pointed  remarks  against 
the  late  innovations,  was  lost  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  not  a  sixth  part  of  whom  could  hear 
him  distinctly.  Most  probably  this  circumstance 
had  been  foreseen,  and  had  influenced  the  selection 
— the  assembly  being  unwilling  to  stir  up  in  the 
outset  those  hostile  passions,  which  were  so  likely 
to  be  aroused  in  the  course  of  their  subsequent 
proceedings. 

A  great  part  of  tho  first  day  was  occupied  in  re- 
ceiving commissions,  and  other  matters  of  prelimi- 
nary routine.  On  the  second,  the  tug  of  war 
commenced,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  com- 
missioner, notwithstanding  all  his  professions  of 
liberty  and  moderation,  was  resolved  to  contest 
every  inch  of  ground,  and  to  employ  every  artifice 
to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  the  assembly  had 
been  convoked.  The  first  business  naturally  was 
Disi  n  pen  noun  the  appointment  of  a  moderator, 
procvt-dinjrs  of  but  Hamilton,  noting  upder  the 
Hamilton.  privatc  instructions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  insisted  that  tho  election  of  a  moderator 
should  be  postponed  until  the  commissions  should 
be  subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  under  tho  plausible 
pretext  of  preventing  ulterior  confusion  and  dif- 
ficulty, in  the  event  of  any  of  them  being  found 
untenable.  The  real  object  was  to  stamp  a  nullity 
on  the  very  first  proceeding  of  the  assembly,  by 
rendering  its  act  informal  and  valid.  The  stra- 
tagem was  instantly  detected.  It  was  urged  in 
reply,  that  by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Church, 
the  assembly  elected  and  installed  a  moderator 
before  proceeding  to  any  other  business  whatever; 
that  until  this  was  done  the  assembly  could  not  be 
legally  constituted,  no  question  could  be  rightly 
discussed,  and  no  decision  could  properly  be  re- 
garded as  embodying  the  opinion  of  a  regularly 
organised  body.  After  a  long  and  keenly  contested 
discussion,  in  which  Lord  Traquair  and  Sir  Lewis 
Stewart,  who  acted  in  place  of  the  lord  advocate, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lord  Rothes  and  Loudoun, 
on  the  other,  took  a  prominent  part,  the  assembly 
resolved  to  proceed  in  tho  election,  and  tho  com- 
missioner gave  way,  under  protest  that  this  conces- 
sion should  not  import  his  approbation  of  any 
commission  to  which  he  might  afterwards  object. 
•  Baillie. 


or  his  acknowledgment  of  any  delegate  as  a  lawful 
member  of  the  assembly.  In  like  manner,  he  pro- 
tested that  the  nomination  of  a  moderator  should 
nowise  prejudice  the  lords  of  the  clergy  in  their 
office,  or  any  dignities  which  law  or  custom  had 
given  them.  Having  taken  instruments  on  these 
protests,  they  wero  met  by  a  counter-protest  from 
Lord  Rothes,  in  name  of  the  commissioners.  Tho 
assembly  were  now  ready  to  constitute  their  meet- 
ing by  the  choice  of  a  moderator,  when  the  pro- 
cedure was  again  interrupted  by  the  commissioner, 
who  now  presented  the  declinature  of  the  bishop*, 
and  requested  that  it  should  be  immediately  reud. 
A  tumultuous  outcry  of  No  reading!  no  reading! " 
instantly  ensued,  followed  by  a  long  and  stormy 
discussion,  which  ended  in  the  assembly's  refusing 
to  listen  to  tho  paper  until  they  were  constituted ; 
but  they  professed  their  willingness,  after  that,  to 
hear  any  paper  which  his  grace  might  be  disposed 
to  present.  Against  this  refusal  a  protest  was 
lodged  by  the  commissioner,  which  was  followed  by 
a  counter-protest  in  name  of  the  delegates.  Much 
time  was  wasted  in  these  preliminary  skirmishes, 
and  all  were  weary  of  protests.  A  new  subject 
of  contention  was,  however,  introduced  by  the 
commissioner,  who  informed  tho  assembly  that 
his  majesty  had  by  letters  addressed  to  six  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  constituted  them  his 
assessors,  not  only  to  assist  him  with  their  advice, 
bnt  to  vote  in  the  assembly.  These  were  the  lords 
treasurer  and  privy  seal,  Argyll,  Lauderdale,  Car- 
negy,  and  Sir  Lewis  Stewart.  The  letter  addressed 
to  Argyll  was  publicly  read,  and  the  commissioner 
urged  the  assembly  to  give  effect  to  the  king's 
desire  in  this  matter  before  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business.  This  demand  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  king,  if  present  in  person,  wonld 
require  only  one  vote,  and  that  by  allowing  more 
to  his  representative,  a  precedent  would  be  intro- 
duced fraught  with  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the 
assembly.  Against  this  refusal  Hamilton  lodged  a 
protest,  which  was  followed  by  an  answer  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners. 

All  obstructions  being  at  length  removed,  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  the  election  or  a  moderator. 
Six  individuals  were  put  in  nomination,  and  on 
the  list  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  aIpxhihW  Hen- 
choice  fell  on  Mr.  Alexander  Hen-   demon  clotted 
derson,  without  a  single  dissen-  »«l««u»r^ 
tient  voice,  the  lord-commissioner  alone  declining 
to  vote.    The  moderator  thus  chosen  did  then,  by 
solemn  prnyer,  constitute  the  assembly  de  novo,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist. 

A  motion  made  by  the  moderator  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  clerk  to  the  assembly  was  the  signal 
for  a  new.  prolonged,  and  violent  altercation.  It 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  Hamilton,  who  seemed 
determined  to  oppose  everything  that  did  not 
emanate  from  himself,  or  from  some  of  his  servile 
adherents.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  he  renewed  his  demand  that  his  assessors 
should  be  permitted  to  vote;  but  finding  the  as- 
sembly inflexible,  he  had  again  recourse  to  a  pro- 
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test,  which  was  answered  by  Lord  Loudoun  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners  of  assembly.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Johnston  was  then,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  appointed  clerk  to  the  assembly;  and  having 
been  formally  installed  in  his  office,  the  mode- 
rator required  that  all  who  had  in  thtir  possession 
any  of  the  books  or  acta  of  former  assemblies  should 
put  them  into  his  hands.  Such  was  the  zeal  ma- 
nifested by  sundry  individuals  into  whose  hands 
these  documents  had  fallen,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  sederunt  enough  were  collected  to  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  clerk,  a  complete  register 
of  the  Church  from  the  Reformation.*  A  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  to  examine  the  books, 
and  report  to  the  assembly  as  to  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity. 

The  moderator  now  proposed  that  the  assembly 
should  proceed  to  the  important  and  delicate  work 
of  scrutinising  the  commissions  of  its  members. 
Until  this  was  done,  it  was  obvious  that  the  as- 
sembly could  not  be  fully  constituted,  and  that  its 
acts  would  remain  open  to  challenges  which  might 
give  rise  to  interminable  discussions,  confusion, 
and  uncertainty.  The  lord  high  commissioner, 
however,  objected  to  this  reasonable  proposal ;  and 
required  that  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  should  first  be 
permitted  to  read,  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  paper  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  lords  of  the  clergy.  A  lengthened  debate 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  tho  real  nature  of 
the  paper  transpired.  It  was  nothing  else  than 
the  famous  declinature,  which  had  been  revised  by 
tho  king,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
neutralise  his  own  act  subjecting  the  prelates  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  as- 
sembly wisely  refused  to  hear  the  paper  until  the 
commissions  had  been  tried,  but  promised  that 
after  that  it  should  havo  tho  precedence  of  all 
other  business.  This  decision  was  of  course  fol- 
lowed by  a  protest  from  the  pertinacious  com- 
missioner. The  greater  part  of  two  days  was  occu- 
pied with  tho  examination  of  the  commissions, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  that  were 
set  aside  on  points  of  form,  the  wholo  were  sus- 
tained. 

Next  day,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  old  registers  of  the  Church  gave  in  their  re- 
port, in  which  they  attested  before  God  and 
declared  to  the  world,  "  that  these  registers  are 
famous,  authentic,  and  good  registers,  which  ought 
to  be  so  reputed,  and  have  public  faith  in  judgment 
and  outliveth  the  same,  aa  valid  and  true  records 
in  all  things."!  In  deference  to  the  wish  of  the 
commissioner,  who  professed  not  to  be  fully  satis6ed, 
the  vote  upon  the  report  was  deferred  until  the 
following  day. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  hearing  the  long- 
Thc  bishop     talked-of  and  often-urged  decli- 
dedinc  the      nature  of  the  prelates.     It  was 
jurisdiction  of   presented  by  Dr.  Robert  Hamil- 
t     «     ly.    ton,  minister  of  Glassford,  who 
appeared  as  their  procurator,  and  was  at  length 
•  Steveruon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4  J  J.  f  Ibid.,  p.  SOS. 


publicly  read  in  the  face  of  the  assembly.  In 
this  document,  which  is  much  too  prolix  to  be 
quoted,  the  prelates  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  laymen  had  been  permitted  to  have  a 
voico  in  the  choice  of  commissioners,  and  hold 
commissions  as  members  of  the  assembly  ;  and 
that  it  was  contrary  to  reason,  aa  well  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  to  require  archbishops  and 
bishops,  who  were  superior  to  other  pastors,  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  mixed  tribunal,  con- 
sisting of  inferior  ecclesiastical  functionaries  and 
laymen,  convoked  without  the  lawful  authority  of 
the  Church  in  an  irregular  assembly,  at  which  the 
primate  did  not  officiate  as  moderator.  No  sooner 
had  Dr.  Hamilton  finished  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  than  an  adroit  movement  was  made,  w  hich 
took  the  whole  prelatical  party  by  surprise.  Dune, 
one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session,  instantly  rose 
and  took  instruments  in  name  of  the  complaitiers, 
that  the  bishops  by  this  declinature  had  acknow- 
ledged their  citation,  that  they  had  compeared 
by  their  procurator,  and  that,  therefore,  their  per- 
sonal absence  was  wilful.  He,  therefore,  craved 
what  was  no  sooner  sought  than  granted,  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  should  be  cited  apud  acia,  and  the 
bishops  recognised  as  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.* 
This  drew  forth  another  protest  from  the  lord-com- 
missioner, who  keenly  felt  the  false  position  in 
which  tho  prelates  hod  inadvertently  allowed 
themselves  to  be  placed.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  draw  up  answers  to  the  declinature — 
a  proceeding  against  which  Hamilton  was  cart  ful 
to  record  his  protest,  which  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to  by  a  counter-protest  on  the  part  of  the 
covenanters. 

Next  day,  the  seventh  of  the  assembly's  meeting, 
was  looked  forward  to  by  both  parties  with  much 
anxiety.  The  fate  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  peace  and  safety  both  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
who  could  foresee  the  result  of  that  day's  delibera- 
tions ?  Before  approaching  the  great  question, 
with  which  all  minds  were  agitated,  the  committee 
that  had  been  appointed  to  test  the  newly-dis- 
covered registers  of  the  Church,  produced  their 
report,  in  which  they  pronounced  these  records  to 
be  genuine  and  authentic.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  lord-commissioner,  who  protested  against  these 
books  being  acknowledged  as  sufficient  registers, 
and  that  neither  his  royal  master  nor  the  lord*  of 
the  clergy  should  suffer  prejudice  by  anything 
contained  in  them,  f  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
assembly  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  approving 
of  these  books  as  the  true  and  authentic  register* 
of  the  Church,  and  appointed  the  testimony  of  the 
committee,  together  with  their  reasons,  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  books  of  the  assembly. 

The  momentous  subject  of  the  declinatures  was 
now  resumed  ;  and  in  tho  answers  prepared  by  the 
committee,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  prelates  against  the  constitution 
♦  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  r .  5lo.  t  Ibid.,  p.  516. 
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of  the  assembly  was  triumphantly  demonstrated. 
It  was  shown  that  the  practice  of  admitting  lay 
elders  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  commis- 
sioners, and  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembly,  had  existed  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
and  had  never  before  been  challenged,  even  under 
episcopacy  itself;  and  the  second  book  of  disci- 
pline was  appealed  to,  in  which  it  in  ordained  that 
a  moderator  should  be  elected  by  common  consent 
of  the  whole  brethren  convened,  while  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  constant  moderator  was  a  novelty  sur- 
reptitiously introduced  among  other  prelatical 
usurpations,  and  altogether  unknown  in  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
A  keen  discussion  ensued,  which  was  protracted 
until  both  parties  were  exhausted  by  the  contention. 
The  moderator  at  last  terminated  the  disputation 
by  putting  the  question,  Whether  or  not  the 
assembly  found  themselves  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  their 
declinature?  This  momentary  question  was  about 
to  be  submitted  to  a  vote,  the  issue  of  which  could 
not  be  doubtful ;  but  the  lord-commissioner  in- 
stantly rose  and  interrupted  the  proceedings.  He 
had  done  his  utmost  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the 
assembly,  and  to  reserve  almost  every  question  for 
further  deliberation  by  protests  ;  but  this  was  more 
than  his  instructions  authorised  him  to  tolerate. 
He  was  on  no  account  to  allow  the  bishops  to  be 
subjected  to  the  censure  of  that  assembly  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  by  the  king's  public  decla- 
ration to  be  amenable.  "  I  should,  perhaps,"  he 
t>aid,  "have  continued  a  little  longer  with  you,  if 
you  had  not  fallen  upon  a  point  which  doth  enforce 
my  deserting  you.  You  are  now  about  to  settle 
the  lawfulness  of  this  judicatory,  and  the  compe- 
tency of  it  against  the  bishops,  whom  you  have 
cited  hither,  neither  of  which  I  can  allow,  if  I  shall 
discharge  either  my  duty  towards  God  or  loyalty 
towards  my  gracious  and  just  roaster."  He  declared 
that  they  had  called  for  a  free  assembly,  but  after 
one  most  free  had  been  granted  by  his  majesty, 
they  had  so  conducted  themselves  that  not  a 
shadow  of  freedom  could  be  discerned  in  their 
meeting;  but  that  as  his  majesty  was  sincerely 
desirous  that  all  he  had  promised  in  his  gracious 
proclamation  should  be  performed  by  means  of  a 
lawful  assembly,  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  think 
whether  this  could  not  be  done,  even  in  the  present 
assembly,  such  as  it  was,  without  his  majesty  being 
compromised  by  appearing  to  approve  of  its  ille- 
galities. He  then  delivered  to  the  clerk  a  paper 
detailing  his  majesty's  concessions  as  contained  in 
the  royal  proclamation,  and  desired  that  it  should 
be  read  to  the  ussembly.  He  at  the  same  time 
took  instruments  tliat,  by  producing  and  signing 
these,  he  had  made  known  his  majesty's  intentions, 
but  took  care  lo  add  that  in  60  doing  he  did  not 
acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  the  assembly.  The 
explanation  of  this  allusion  he  reserved  until  the 
elerk  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  paper,  when 
ho  reiternted  the  objections  contained  in  the 
bishop's  declinature  against  the  presence  of  lay 


elders  and  commissioners  chosen  by  laymen.  He 
declared  that  the  assembly  was  thus  vitiated  in  its 
constitution,  and  professed  regret  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  to  countenance  their  proceedings. 
"If  you  will  dissolve  yourselves,"  he  added,  "  and 
amend  all  your  errors  in  a  new  election,  I  will, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  address  myself  to  his 
majesty,  and  use  the  utmost  of  my  intercession 
with  his  sacred  majesty  for  the  indictiou  of  a  new 
assembly,  before  the  meeting  whereof  all  ihcc.o 
things  now  challenged  may  be  amended.  If  jou 
shall  refuse  this  offer,  his  majesty  will  then  declare 
to  the  whole  world  that  you  are  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  this  Church  and  State,  both  by  introducing 
of  lay  elders  against  the  laws  and  practices  of  this 
Church  and  kingdom,  and  by  going  about  to 
abolish  episcopal  government,  which  at  this  pre- 
sent stands  established  by  both  these  said  laws." 

The  moderator,  in  reply,  expressed  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly  deep  gratitude  to  his  majesty  for- 
tius testimony  of  his  goodness.  It  had  been  tho 
glory,  he  said,  of  the  reformed  Churches  to  give 
unto  kings  and  magistrates  w  hat  belonged  to  their 
place.  Next  to  piety  towards  God,  he  declared 
that  he  and  his  brethren  felt  bound  in  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  their  sovereign,  and  now  cheerfully 
offered  to  spend  their  lives  in  his  service.  They 
would  do  with  him  as  the  Jews  did  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who,  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
desired  that  his  picture  might  be  hung  up  in  the 
Temple.  This  they  refused,  as  it  would  be  unlaw- 
ful to  pollute  the  house  of  tho  Lord ;  but  they 
granted  to  him  a  mark  of  honour  which  they 
might  lawfully  bestow — that  they  would  begin  the 
reckoning  of  their  years  from  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  and  would  call  all  their  first- 
born sons  by  his  name.  "  So  whatsoever  is  ours," 
added  the  moderator,  "  we  shall  render  to  his 
majesty,  even  our  lives,  lands,  liberties,  and  all; 
but,  for  that  which  is  God's,  and  the  liberties  of 
his  house,  we  do  think,  neither  will  his  majesty's 
piety  suffer  him  to  crave,  neither  may  we  grant 
them,  although  he  should  crave  it."* 

The  lord-commissioner  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion with  these  sentiments.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "you 
have  spoken  as  becomcth  a  good  Christian  and  a 
dutiful  subject,  and  I  am  hopeful  you  will  conduct 
yourself  with  that  deference  you  owe  to  our  royal 
sovereign,  all  of  whose  commands  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  agreeable  to  the  commandments  of  God."  f 

The  moderator  replied  that  the  assembly,  having 
been  summoned  by  his  majesty,  and  consisting  of 
members  appointed  and  authorised  in  conformity 
with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  they  took 
themselves  for  a  free  assembly,  and  ho  trusted  that 
all  their  proceedings  would  be  conducted  according 
to  the  law  of  God  aud  reason.  He  then  a>ked 
again  if  he  should  put  the  question,  Whether  or 
not  the  assembly  found  themselves  competent  to 

•  MS.  Jmtrnul  of  the  Assembly,  in  tho  jKwseission  of  the 
IU-v.  J)r.  Tliomns  M'Crio,  n^nipiircd  with  ui.otht  r  in  thu 
t.ot.Hfi sii.n  of  David  Lniiip.  Ksij. ;  il'C'rie'*  Sketches  ot 
Scottish  Church  Uiatorr,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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sit  in  j udgment  on  the  bishops  ?  The  commissioner 
urged  that  this  question  might  be  deferred.  "  Nay," 
answered  the  moderator,  "  with  your  grace's  per- 
mission, that  cannot  be,  for  it  is  requisite  that  it 
be  put  immediately  after  the  declinature."  The 
critical  moment  had  now  arrived.  "  If  you  proceed," 
said  the  commissioner,  "to  the  censure  of  their 
persons  and  offices,  I  must  remove  myself." — "  A 
thousand  times,"  replied  the  moderator,  "dol  wish 
the  contrary  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I 
entreat  your  grace  to  continue  to  favour  us  with 
your  presence  without  obstructing  the  work  and 
freedom  of  the  assembly."  This  request  was 
warmly  seconded  both  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and 
Lord  Loudoun ;  but  Hamilton  was  only  follow- 
ing up  his  pre-conceived  determination,  and  was 
deaf  to  all  argument  and  entreaty.  He  appealed 
to  God  that  he  had  laboured  as  a  good  Christian,  a 
loyal  subject,  and  a  kind  countryman,  for  the  good 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
within  the  bounds  of  his  commission  that  he  would 
not  gladly  do  for  her.  He  seemed  to  labour  under 
irrepressible  emotion,  and  with  tears,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  many  of  his  auditors,  lamented  that 
such  a  weighty  burden  was  laid  upon  so  weak  a 
man,  who  was  unable  to  bring  matters  to  the  con- 
clusion which  he  wished.  Several  members  of  the 
assembly  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  his  reso- 
lution. He  interrupted  them  by  saying,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  "  I  stand  to  the  king's  preroga- 
tive as  supreme  judge  over  all  causes,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical ;  to  him  the  lords  of  the  clergy  have 
appealed,  and,  therefore,  1  will  not  suffer  their 
cause  to  be  further  reasoned  here."  He  desired  the 
moderator  to  conclude  the  meeting  with  prayer; 
and,  on  this  being  refused,  he  repeated  all  his 
former  protestations  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  ; 
and,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  name  of  the  lords 
of  the  clergy,  he  protested  that  no  act  there  should 
imply  his  consent,  or  be  accounted  lawful  or  of 

The  ronimis-    force  to  bind  anv  of  hU  »»je»ty'» 
»ion*>r  declare*  subjects,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice 
th»  BMt-mbly    their  interests.    He  then,  in  the 
king's  name,  declared  the  assembly 
dissolved,  and  prohibited  all  further  proceedings. 
In  anticipation  of  such  a  crisis,  Lord  Rothes  had 
Protest  of      come  prepared  with  a  protest, 
Lord  Kothes.    Up0n  which  he  now  took  instru- 
ments, and  handing  it  to  the  clerk,  it  was  read  by 
that  functionary  as  the  commissioner  and  the 
council  were  in  the  act  of  retiring.    Of  the  latter, 
Argyll  alone  remained  behind,  and  thus  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  assembly  at  this  trying 
moment. 

After  the  reading  of  the  protest,  tho  moderator 
addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech  abounding  with 
encouragement  and  seasonable  exhortation.  "All 
who  are  present  know,"  he  said,  "how  this 
assembly  was  indicted,  and  what  power  we  allow 
to  our  sovereign  in  matters  ecclesiastic.  But  though 
we  havo  acknowledged  the  power  of  Christian 
kings  for  convening  assemblies,  and  their  powor  in 
them,  yet  that  must  not  derogate  from  Christ's 


right,  for  he  hath  given  warrant  to  conveeate 
assemblies,  whether  magistrates  consent  or  not 
Therefore,  seeing  wo  perceive  his  grace  my  lord- 
commissioner  to  be  zealous  of  his  royal  master's 
commands,  have  not  we  as  good  reason  to  be 
zealous  towards  our  Lord,  and  to  maintain  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom  ?  You  all 
know  that  the  work  in  hand  bath  had  many  diffi- 
culties, and  yet  hitherto  tho  Lord  hath  helped  and 
borne  us  through  them  all ;  therefore,  it  become th 
not  us  to  be  discouraged  at  our  being  deprived  of 
human  authority,  but  rather  that  ought  to  be  a 
powerful  motive  to  us  to  double  our  courage  iu 
answering  the  end  for  which  we  are  convened." 
This  pathetic  appeal  was  followed  by  similar  ex- 
hortations from  several  of  the  brethren,  after  which 
the  moderator  put  the  question,  Whether  they 
would  adhere  to  the  protestation  against  the  lord- 
oommissioner's  departure,  and  continue  constituted 
until  all  things  needful  were  concluded  or  not? 
The  day  had  now  drawn  to  a  close,  and  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  twilight,  one  or  two  of  the  more 
timid  or  doubtful  had  withdrawn.  Lights  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  in;  and,  on  the  question 
being  put,  the  whole  assembly  roso  to  their  feet, 
and,  as  one  man,  decided  in  tho  affirmative.  Lett, 
however,  any  dissentient  voice  should  have  been 
unheard  amid  tho  tumultuous  exclamations  of  ac- 
quiescence, the  whole  roll  of  the  members'  name* 
was  deliberately  read,  when,  ono  by  one,  all 
deolared  their  resolution  to  remain  until  the  busi- 
ness on  which  they  had  met  should  be  completely 
finished.* 

Just  before  this,  an  incident  occurred  which  ex- 
cited very  lively  emotions  of  joy,  and  tended  greatly 
to  encourage  the  assembly  in  the  bold  course  they 
had  resolved  to  pursue  Lord  Erskine,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  promise, 
rising  from  his  seat  in  the  gallery,  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  young  nobility,  modestly  re- 
quested permission  to  address  the  assembly.  In  a 
subdued,  but  earnest  tone,  and  with  an  utterance 
interrupted  with  tears,  he  said,  "  I  request  you,  fur 
tho  Lord's  cause,  right  honourable  and  worthy 
members  of  this  assembly,  that  yo  would  receive 
mc  into  your  number;  for  I  have  remained  too  long 
obstinato  to  your  wholesome  admonitions,  being 
moved  and  stirred  up  by  my  own  private  end*, 
rather  than  any  checks  of  conscience,  which  ends 
I  cease  to  reckon  before  you 5  but  I  am  ashamed  of 
them,  and  that  I  should  have  dallied  so  long  with 
God.  Therefore,  I  request  you,  for  Christ  Jesus' 
sake,  that  yo  would  receive  me  into  your  number, 
and  suffer  me  to  subscribo  your  covenant."  These 
words  were  uttered  in  so  low  a  voice,  that  the 
moderator  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  to 
the  assembly ;  and  his  voice,  also  faltering  with 
emotion,  nearly  the  whole  audience  were  melted  to 
tears.  The  request  of  the  noble  youth  was  most 
willingly  granted :  he  affixed  his  name  to  the  bond, 
and  many  others  immediately  followed  his  example. 
The  moderator  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
*  M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  P.  232. 
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put  the  momentous  question  that  had  bo  much 
alarmed  the  lord  high  commissioner — Whether  (be 
The  assembly    assembly  found  themselves  lawful 

^com  Cnt*ntVe*  ttn^  oomPelcnt  jodges  of  the  pre- 
judges of  the  tendod  archbishops  and  bishops, 
buhopi.  with  their  adherents,  notwithstand- 
ing their  declinature?  On  the  roll  being  colled,  this 
was  found  to  be  all  but  unanimously  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  there  being  only  three  or  four  dissen- 
tient voices. 

Next  day  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  issued  a 
proclamation,  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  council,  was  published  with  the 
usual  solemnities  at  the  market-cross  of  Glasgow, 
prohibiting  all  further  meetings  of  the  assembly, 
under  pain  of  treason.  This  was  promptly  met  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  assisted  by  Lord  Erskine 
and  several  other  young  noblemen,  with  a  protest 
substantially  the  samo  that  had  been  given  into 
the  assembly,  and  approved  by  them  at  tho  lord- 
commissioner's  departure. 

When  tho  assembly  agnin  met,  they  had  the 
Tho  furtl  r     ^reat  gratification  of  finding  thut 
raw  lings  of  the  their  resolution  not  to  disperse  had 
assembly  pro-   the  approbation  of  a  considerable 
hibited  under    number  of  the  privy  council,  and 
pain  of  treason.  particujar]y  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 

who,  though  he  had  all  along  secretly  sympathised 
-with  the  covenanters,  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  under 
the  guiso  of  neutrality.  It  was  no  small  encou- 
ragement to  the  assembly  at  this  trying  crisis,  to 
have  the  countenance  of  a  nobleman  who  was,  at 
that  time,  by  far  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  known  to  stand  high  in  tho  con- 
fidence and  favour  of  the  king.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  moderator  wisely  cautioned  his  bre- 
thren not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  this 
"  human  encouragement."  "  Though  we  had  not 
a  nobleman  to  assist  ur,"  he  said,  "  our  cause  were 
not  the  worse  nor  tho  weaker,  but  thereby  oerasion 
is  given  us  to  bless  God  that  they  aro  coming  in 
daily."' 

The  great  contest  was  now  over,  and  the  assem- 
bly, freed  from  the  pertinacious  opposition  and  pro- 
tests of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents,  proceeded 
calmly,  but  firmly,  to  the  completion  of  the  vitally 
important  business  which  they  had  met  to  per- 
form. Their  first  step  was  to  declare  null  and 
void  the  six  pretended  assemblies  that  had  been 
held  since  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne,  which,  by  the  introduction  of  prelacy, 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dissensions  that  had 
so  long  harassed  both  Church  and  State.  These 
were  the  assemblies  held  in  the  years  lu'Oti,  1608, 
1610,  1616,  1617,  and  1618,  all  of  which  were 
proved  to  be  vitiated  in  their  constitution,  and 
overruled  in  their  deliberations  by  the  treachery 
and  corruption  of  court  minions,  and  the  audacious 
tyranny  of  the  crown.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  these  assemblies  being  declared  "  unfit,  unlaw- 
ful and  null,"  all  the  innovations  which  they  had 
introduced  were  at  once  swept  away  as  illegal;  the 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  677. 


oaths  of  conformity  which  they  had  imposed  on 
ministers  at  their  admission,  became  also  illegal ; 
and  the  ministers  were  declared  to  be  released 
from  these  obligations.  Presbyteries  and  other 
church  courts  whose  functions  had  been  ob- 
structed, and  their  independent  action  restrained 
by  prelatical  tyranny  and  injustice,  were  restored 
to  their  original  authority.  An  act  was  passed 
condemning  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  as  contrarv 
to  the  original  confession  of  faith;  the  book  of 
canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  forms  of  ordination 
and  consecration,  as  being  unwarranted  by  either 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority;  and,  finally,  tho 
court  of  high  commission,  as  having  neither  act  of 
assembly  or  of  parliament  to  support  it,  and  as  being 
regulated  by  no  law,  human  or  divine.  In  short, 
episcopacy  was  utterly  abolished,  having  been  con- 
demned and  solemnly  abjured  by  the  Church  in 
the  covenant  of  1581.  The  assembly  accordingly 
passed  an  act  declaring  "  That  all  Episcopacy 
episcopacy  different  from  that  of  abolished  by 
pastor  over  a  particular  flock,  was  tho 
abjured  in  this  Kirk,  and  is  to  be  removed  out  of 
it."  Thus  were  tho  usurpations  and  tho  tyrannical 
and  treacherous  policy  of  two  reigns  at  once  sub- 
verted ;  and  the  whole  fabric  of  prelacy,  which  it 
had  cost  so  much  labour  and  so  many  base  and  de- 
grading artifices  to  rear,  in  one  hour  levelled  with 
the  dust. 

Tho  next  business  was  the  trial  of  the  prelates, 
fourteen  in  number,  who  were  now  considered  as 
at  the  bar  of  the  assembly.  Notwithstanding  tho 
notoriety  of  the  delinquencies  of  which  they  wero 
accused,  each  charge  was  separately  examined,  in- 
formation was  collected,  and  evidence  weighed, 
with  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy.  Many  days 
elapsed  ere  this  investigation  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion;  but,  in  the  end,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  tho  assembly  declared  all  tho  Trial  and  con- 
accusations  to  be  fully  proved,  and  damnation  of 
nothing  remained  but  for  the  mode-  tho 
rator  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  court.  This 
he  did  with  much  solemnity,  having  first  preached 
a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  extraordinary  occasion. 
Two  archbishops  and  six  bishops  were  excommuni- 
cated, four  were  deposed,  and  the  remaining  two, 
on  making  humble  submission,  were  merely  sus- 
pended from  their  ecclesiastical  functions.  The 
crimes  of  which  they  wero  in  general  found  guilty, 
were  the  holding  and  teaching  Arminian  doctrines, 
tho  introduction  and  practice  of  superstitions  and 
papal  innovations,  the  usurpation  or  tyrannical 
abuse  of  authority,  the  imposition  of  unlawful 
oaths,  and  the  suspension  and  deposition  of  minis- 
ters for  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  forms  of  worship,  maintained  and 
established  in  the  Scottish  Church.  In  addition  to 
these  public  offences,  consisting  in  the  abuse  of  their 
ecclesiastical  functions,  many  of  them  were  found 
stained  with  the  most  gross  and  flagrant  personal  im- 
moralities— including  adultery,  fornication,  drunk- 
enness, simony,  profanity,  and  sabbath-breaking.- 
*  llurdwick's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
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Nor  were  theso  delinquencies  perpetrated  with 
much  regard  to  secrecy.  The  fear  of  the  imputation 
of  putitanism  had  led,  in  many  instance*,  to  open 
und  undisguised  profligacy,  nn  entire  relaxation  of 
morals,  and  an  almost  avowed  contempt  of  all  the 
decencies  of  social  life. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  this  memorable  assembly 
was  directed  against  the  investiture  of  ecclesiastics 
with  civil  power,  as  inconsistent  with  the  functions 
of  a  Christian  pastor.  An  act  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing ministers  from  holding  scats  in  parliament,  or 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  lord  of  session,  or 
judge  of  exchequer ;  and  such  of  the  elders  present 
as  were  members  of  parliament,  were  solicited  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  a 
ratification  of  this  act  of  the  assembly. 

Two  days  before  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  a 
proclamation,  dated  the  8th  of  December,  was 
read  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  extolling  his 
majesty's  "condescension,"  defending  the  conduct 
of  his  commissioner,  particularly  in  this  assembly, 
and  accusing  the  covenanters  of  many  disorderly, 
disloyal,  and  unjustifiablo  actions.  The  assembiy 
had  happily  got  information  of  this  design,  and 
had  previously  prepared  a  protest,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  proclamation  was  published,  was  brought 
forward  and  read;  and  instruments  were  taken  upon 
it,  in  name  of  the  commissioners  from  the  assembly, 
and  from  the  nobility,  barons,  gentlemen,  ministers, 
burgesses,  and  commons,  subscribers  of  the  cove- 
nant.* 

Heforo  closing  their  labours,  the  assembly  ro- 
enacted  what  had  always  been  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Church — that  no  minister  be  in- 
truded into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
congregation  ;  aud  schools  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
vided in  every  parish,  and  such  support  allotted  to 
the  schoolmasters,  as  should  render  education  easily 
attainable  iu  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  length,  on  the  thirtieth  dayt  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  twenty-ninth  of  its  sitting,  the 

*  Stevcn»nn,  vol.  ii.  p.  G48. 
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assembly  drew  its  arduous  and  important  labours 
to  a  close.  They  appointed  their  Dissolution  of 
next  session  to  be  held  at  Edin-  die  Awwiubly. 
burgh,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  July,  lf>.'J0. 
This  they  did  in  virtue  of  the  power  inherent  in 
the  Church,  without  reference  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  ordained  that,  if 
it  should  please  his  majesty  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  assembly  on  a  different  day,  all  presbyteries, 
universities,  and  burghs  should  depute  their  com- 
missioners respectfully  to  attend  at  the  time  and 
place  of  his  majesty's  appointment.  Several  solemn 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  moderator  and  other 
members  of  assembly ;  and,  after  prayer,  praise, 
and  the  apostolical  benediction,  the  moderator  de- 
clared the  assembly  dissolved,  adding  these  remark- 
able words,  "We  have  now  cast  down  the  walls- of 
Jericho :  let  him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of 
the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Bethelitc."* 

Thus  terminated  the  great  assembly  of  1638, 
to  whose  Ann  and  magnanimous  stand  against 
"  crowned  and  mitred  tyranny,"  may,  iu  a  great 
measure,  be  traced  the  possession  of  those  civil  and 
religious  liberties  which  arc  now  so  amply  enjoyed 
in  both  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  present 
day,  Englishmen  in  general  little  know  how  much 
they  owe  to  the  Scottish  covenanters.  Had  Scot- 
land tamely  bent  her  neck  to  the  double  yoke 
that  was  prepared  for  her,  England,  weakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  must  have  succumbed  to  that 
despotism,  which,  encouraged  by  the  example  and 
assisted  by  tho  power  of  the  sister  kingdom,  she 
happily  succeeded  in  overthrowing. 

The  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down,  and  Charles 
had  no  alternative  but  an  entire  change  of  policy 
or  civil  war.  With  inflexible  pride,  and  iufatuated 
obstinacy,  he  chose  the  latter ;  and  vigorously  pre- 
pared to  essay  the  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task, 
of  crushing,  not  a  mere  sect  or  parly,  but  a  whole 
resolute  and  united  people.  The  phantom  of  un- 
limited power  lured  the  unhappy  king  onwards 
to  his  destruction;  and,  after  a  brief  but  troubled 
interval,  ultimately  led  to  the  ruin  of  his  ; 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  676. 
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CIIAliLES  I. 

a  d.  IG3D— 16tl. 

TilK  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  detailed  by  indis- 
position, did  not  take  hi9  departure  for  court  until 
the  5th  of  January.  In  tho  meantime,  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters,  who 
oa*nc  to  solicit  his  good  offices  with  the  sovereign 
in  their  behalf.  He  received  them  with  taunts 
and  menaces.  "  You  must  not,"  he  said,  "  think  to 
uso  your  kings  now  as  you  did  formerly,  when 
they  were  only  kin^s  of  rebels.  The  king  now  has 
anot  her  royal  and  warlike  nation  at  his  commnnd,  and 
you  shall  soon  feel  it  to  your  cost."*  Undismayed 
by  this  threatening,  they  adopted  tho  resolution  of 
Tho  covenant-  sending  their  supplication  directly 
erajifmin  peti-  to  the  king— a  course,  at  such  a 
txon  tho  king.  junc(urc>  not  unattcnded  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  The  hazardous  duty  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  George  Winram,  of  Liberton,  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  marquis,  to  whom,  on 
his  arrival  in  I-ondon,  he  disclosed  the  object  of  his 
mb&ion.  Hamilton  acquainted  tho  king  with  the 
circumstance.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  the  haughty  monarch  was  prevailed  on  to  yield 
so  far  as  to  receive  tho  petition,  having  resolved 
neither  to  speak  nor  think  of  treating,  until  he 
should  dictate  terms  at  the  point  of  tho  sword. 
The  council  for  Scottish  affairs  having  been  con- 
vened, expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  an  humble, 
a  dutiful,  and  well- writ  ten  petition,  and  Hamilton 
was  permitted  to  read  it  on  his  knees  j  but  the  best 
answer  the  king  returned  to  it  was  conveyed  in 
an  old  Scottish  proverb — "  When  they  havo  broken 
my  head,  they  will  put  on  my  cowl/'f  Winram 
waited  in  vain,  for  about  two  months,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  more  favourable  reply ;  but,  during  that 
interval,  ho  proved  of  great  service  to  his  country 
by  his  teal  and  assiduity  in  collecting  intelligence 
of  the  designs  and  proceedings  of  the  court. 

From  the  moment  that  intelligence  had  reached 
the  court  of  the  assembly's  having  continued  their 
sittings,  after  being  discharged  by  tho  lord  high 
commissioner,  the  king  abandoned  all  hopes  of  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  by  a  pacific  policy.  He 
meditated  revenge,  and  deliberately  framed  his 
schemes  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land. His  preparations,  indeed,  in  anticipation  of 
this  result,  were  already  far  advanced.  His  train 
of  artillery  had  been  in  readiness  eince  tho  month 
of  June;  troops  were  being  levied  in  every  county 
of  England  ;  his  fleet  was  manned  and  fitted  out  5 
he  had  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  ex- 
chequer; loans  to  a  large  amount  were  obtained 
from  the  nobility,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
queen  and  Land,  tho  papists  and  the  episcopal 
clergy,  making  common  cause,  contributed  large 
sums  for  tho  maintenance  of  a  war  in  support  of 
prelacy.    His  majesty's  plan  was  to  raise  an  army 
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iu  England  of  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  to  lend  them  in  j]w  kin;;'* 
person  into  Scotland.  This  for-  rlin  of  ! ro- 
midablc  force  wns  to  assemble  at  ccdurr. 
York,  where  all  the  nobility,  with  their  retainers, 
were  summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign,  under 
pretence  of  repelling  an  invasion  about  to  be  at- 
tempted by  the  Scots.  lie  farther  purposed  to 
place  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men  in  Berwick, 
and  another  of  five  hundred  men  in  Carlisle;  to 
send  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Hamilton,  to  Aberdeenshire,  to 
form  a  junction  with  tho  forces  under  Huntley, 
first  to  secure  the  king's  cause  in  the  north,  and 
then  marching  southward  to  be  ready  to  at  tick 
the  covenanters  in  their  rear.  Tho  west  coast  was 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  to 
land  in  Argylcshire,  while  Charles  himself  was  to 
advance  by  the  east  coast.  A  powerful  fleet  was 
to  be  sent  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  trade,  and  intimidating  the  inhabitants 
of  Fife  and  the  Lothian*.  Lastly,  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  to  collect  such  forces  as  could  be  levied 
and  spared  out  of  Ireland,  and  snil  up  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  to  co-operate  with  the  adherents  of  Hamilton 
in  the  west;  and  the  marquis,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, desired  him  to  touch  at  Arran,  ns  he  would 
be  sure  "  of  all  his  naked  rogues  there." 

Of  all  these  vast  designs  and  formidable  prepa- 
rations, the  covenanters*  were  duly  apprised  ;  but 
Charles  found  it  as  impossible  to  intimidate  as 
it  had  been  to  deceive  them.  They  were  not 
insensible,  indeed,  to  the  dangers  by  which  tho 
country  was  threatened;  and  however  reluctant, 
as  they  undoubtedly  were,  to  appear  iu  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  they  considered  that  the 
moment  had  now  arrived  when  there  was  no  choice 
left  them  but  resistance  or  ruin.  It  is  probable  that 
the  idea  of  armed  resistance,  at  first  unwillingly 
entertained,  hod,  through  the  manifold  treacheries 
of  tho  king,  tho  reports  of  his  warlike  preparations, 
and  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  they  ulti- 
mately found  themselves  placed,  gradually  become 
familiarised  to  their  minds;  uud  they  now  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  instantly  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  vindicate  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  charge  of  rebellion,  so  pertina- 
ciously maintained  against  them  by  their  adver- 
saries, the  covenanters  published  a  tract,  entitled 
"Information  to  all  good  Christians  within  the 
kingdom  of  England"— in  which  they  take  God  to 
witness  that  their  only  object  was  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  religion  which  they  professed, 
which  had  been  established  by  acta  of  assembly 
and  of  parliament,  and  which  they  had  solemnly 
covenanted  and  sworn  to  defend.  They  deny 
that  they  had  ever  entertained  the  remotest  in- 
tention of  throwing  off  their  dutiful  obedience  to 
his  majesty's  government,  and  reject  the  imputa- 
tion of  intending  to  invade  England,  or  in  any 
way  to  molest  that  friendly  nation,  unless  tuin- 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  680. 
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polled  to  do  bo  in  their  own  defence.  This  paper, 
which  was  extensively  circulated  throughout 
England,  contributed  to  the  removal  of  many 
prejudices  that  had  been  industriously  fomented 
by  the  prclatical  party,  and  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  warm  sympathy  in  the  cause  of 
civil  aud  religious  liberty  in  Scotland. 

Mortified  and  irritated  by  the  d illusion  of  such 
favourable  impressions,  the  king  directed  Dr.  Bul- 
canquhal,  who  had  been  Hamilton's  confidential 
adviser  during  his  last  mission  to  Scotland,  to 
write  an  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  which 
had  led  to  the  present  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country.  From  such  a  pen,  a  statement  most 
unfavourable  to  the  covenanters  was  naturally  to 
bo  expected ;  but  Charles,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
revised  the  paper  himself,  and  ordered  its  pub- 
lication as  a  royal  manifesto,  now  well  known 
and  frequently  referred  to  in  history,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Ijirgo  Declaration."  This  publi- 
cation, in  which  tho  covenanters  aro  denounced  as 
"  foul  traitors  and  rebels/'  was,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, read  in  all  the  parish  churches  iu  England. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  about  the  same  time 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
misstatements  and  scandalous  accusations  contained 
in  Balcanquhal's  paper  were  embodied.  In  answer 
to  this  document,  Mr.  Henderson,  by  order  of  the 
deputies,  drew  up  a  paper  entitled,  "  Tho  remon- 
strance of  tho  nobility,  barons,  burgesses,  ministers, 
and  commons,  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  vin- 
dicating them  and  their  proceedings  from  the  crimes 
wherewith  they  arc  charged,  by  the  late  procla- 
mation in  England,  February  27,  1639."  This 
paper,  after  having  been  revised  by  the  deputies, 
was  published,  and  industriously  circulated  wher- 
ever the  royal  proclamation  had  been  disseminated. 
The  result  was  highly  favourable  to  the  reformers. 
Through  the  agency  of  tho  Scottish  pedlars,  who 
trafficked  largely  in  tho  sister  kingdom,  not  only 
wcro  tho  declarations  of  tho  covenanters  widely 
dispersed,  but  a  correspondence  was  opened  up 
with  many  of  tho  English  puritans,  who  deeply 
sympathised  with  the  condition  of  their  brethren 
in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  now  hoped  to  find  an 
asylum,  which  the  foolish  jealousy  of  tho  govern- 
ment had  denied  them  in  America. 

In  the  appeals  which  the  covenanters  had  so 
widely  disseminated,  in  spite  of  the  king's  prohibi- 
tion, they  denied  the  charge  of  being  about  to  invade 
the  territory  of  their  southern  neighbours ;  but  now 
that  they  had  by  royal  proclamation  been  denounced 
as  rebels,  their  great  and  imminent  danger  seemed 
at  least  to  justify  their  having  recourse  to  arms  in 
self- defence.  •  Still,  however,  there  were  many 
conscientious  persons  among  tho  covenanters,  who 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  waging 
even  a  defensivo  war  against  their  own  sovereign, 
and  not  a  few  who  deemed  anything  beyond 
petition  and  remonstrance  to  bo  overstepping  the 
lino  of  Christian  duty.  The  superadded  danger 
arising  from  division  on  a  point  eo  important,  at  a 
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moment  when  tho  least  delay  might  bo  ruinous  to 
the  cause  and  the  country,  forced  on  the  immediate 
ond  earnest  consideration  of  the  question,  Whether, 
in  any  case,  resistance  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
is  lawful?  Many  papers  were  written  aud  circu- 
lated on  the  subject,  which  now  received  deep  and 
anxious  attentiou  from  ministers,  lawyers,  and  men 
of  all  classes.  Tho  writings  of  eminent  theologians 
of  former  times  on  this  topic  were  perused  with 
avidity;  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  were  considered  and  eagerly  canvassed;  and 
the  sacred  writings,  the  only  infallible  directory  in 
cases  where  duty  is  doubtful,  were  examined  with 
unusual  care  and  diligence.  At  last,  Mr.  Hender- 
son was  requested  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  this 
much  controverted  point.  With  some  hesitation  he 
complied ;  and  the  document  which  was  publicly 
read  from  tho  pulpits,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
solving  the  doubts  of  many,  has  been  considered  as 
proving  by  unanswerable  argument,  not  only  that 
it  is  luwful  for  a  Christian  people  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  religion  when  attacked,  but  that 
such  is  their  imperative  duty.  The  great  majority 
of  tho  ministers  seem  to  have  fully  acquiesced 
in  this  conclusion,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  en- 
deavouring to  impress  the  same  conviction  upon 
their  flocks.  The  lawfulness  of  defensive  war  was 
everywhere  proclaimed  and  enforced  from  lie 
pulpit,  and  the  people  were  reminded  that  a  curse 
had  been  pronounced  upon  those,  in  olden  time, 
icho  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  appeals 
must  have  been  peculiarly  exciting  at  such  a  period, 
and  that  even  among  those  who  still  wavered,  there 
might  bo  some  who  were  at  length  reconciled  to 
resistance  from  its  apparent  necessity.  A  distinc- 
tion too  was  drawn  between  a  monarch  resident 
within  the  kingdom,  who  must  of  necessity  have 
yielded  to  the  almost  universal  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  paid  a  decent  respect  to  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  the  legislative  body,  and  one  whusc 
abode  was  fixed  in  a  different  country,  and  who, 
relying  on  the  aid  of  foreigners,  was  attempting  to 
carry  out  a  course  of  policy  subversive  of  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
The  approach  of  the  sovereign  under  such  circum- 
stances with  a  foreign  army,  could,  it  was  argued, 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  therefore  defence  by  armed 
resistance  had  become  a  duty. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  cove- 
nanters began  to  concert  most  preparations 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for       fur  the 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.   Tho  defence  ©f  the 
deputies  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  7th  of  March,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  the  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses,  with  two  of 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  in  all  twenty- 
six,  to  hold  permanent  sittings  in  the  metropolis,  to 
maintain  correspondence  with  subordinate  commit- 
tees organised  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  issue  such  orders  as  might  from  time  Vt 
time  appear  necessary,  which  should  thus  be 
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simultaneously  published  and  obeyed  as  exigen- 
cies might  require.    Through  the  agency  of  these 
committees  forces  wcro  levied,  and  aims,  ammuni- 
tion, and  money  were  collected  in  every  county. 
Resides  this,  a  regiment  consisting  of  two  thousand 
foot  soldiers  was  raised  in  the  districts  to  the  south 
of  the  Toy,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Monro,  to  bo  employed  in  training  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  arms,  as  well  as  in  preventing  any  sud- 
den incursion  of  the  English  across  the  Borders ; 
and  a  force  of  nine  hundred  men  was  raised  by 
Argyll  to  keep  in  check  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Isles,  and  to  oppose  the  movements  of  Antrim, 
their  chief,  who  was  daily  expected  from  Ireland. 
To  provide  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  under  Monro, 
the  nobles  borrowed  from  Mr.  William  Dick  of 
Priestfield,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
merks,  for  repayment  of  which  they  gavo  their 
joint  bond  until  money  could  be  otherwise  raised  ; 
whilo  Argyll  undertook  to  maintain  the  troops 
raised  within  his  county  at  his  own  expense. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lcslio  it  was  resolved  to 
recall  to  tho  assistance  of  their  country  a  number  of 
able  and  experienced  officers,  who  had  served 
under  Gustavus,  and  had  been  trained  to  war  in 
the  school  of  that  great  military  leader.  It  became 
a  matter  of  serious  deliberation   whether  any 
assistance  should   be   asked  or   accepted  from 
foreign  powers — especially  as  aid  was  expected 
from  the  French  king,  tho  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Dutch ;  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  bo  improper,  in  such  a  cause,  to  form  any 
confederacy  with  papists  or  even  with  Lutherans  ; 
nnd  tho  utmost  that  was  resolved  on  was  to  dis- 
patch Mr.  Colvil,  a  gentleman  of  Fife,  with  letters 
from  the  nobles  to  the  French  king  and  the  States, 
to  request  their  intercession  with  Charles,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  the  supplications  of 
his  Scottish  subjects;  and  the  Laird  of  Meldrum 
with  two  other  letters  containing  a  similar  request, 
one  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  another  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.    And  yet,  even  this  very  tem- 
perate resolution  was  not  carried  fully  into  effect. 
Tho  letter  to  tho  King  of  France,  though  drawn 
out  and  subscribed  by  some  of  the  nobles,  was 
never  forwarded  to  its  destination ;  nevertheless, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  and  signed  well- 
nigh  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  tho  two 
monarchs ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  exposed 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  one  of  tho  subscribers,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  traitor's  death.  At  the  same 
time,  this  contemplated  correspondence  afforded  an 
opportunity,  which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
king,  of  denouncing  the  covenanters  to  foreign 
priuces  as  manifest  rebels  against  their  sovereign  j 
and,  though  thoso  calumnies  gained  but  little 
credit  with  tho  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were 
better  informed  on  Scottish  affairs,  yet  the  King  of 
Denmark,  taking  them  for  granted,  and  instinc- 
tively sympathising  with  his  royal  brother,  seized 
some  arms  destined  for  Scotland,  and  threw  his 
whole  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  king. 
Tho  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  country 


were  now  earned  forward  with  enthusiastic  xcal 
and  indefatigable  diligence  In  this  work  tho 
veteran  General  Leslie  was  eminently  distinguished. 
He  not  only  sat  daily  with  the  general  committee, 
and  assisted  them  by  his  advice,  but  wrote  to 
Holland,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  aud  other  places, 
for  cannon,  muskets,  powder,  pikes,  and  other  war- 
like stores,  all  of  which  were  supplied  in  great 
ubundanco  beforo  the  royal  fleet  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Both  sides  had  now  girt  on  the  sword,  but  both 
wcro  unwilling  to  be  the  first  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
covenanters,  whose  preparations  wcro  intended 
from  tho  first  to  bo  purely  defensive.  In  their 
earnest  desire  to  postpone,  or  if  possible  to  avert 
tho  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  submitted  for  some 
timo  to  many  overt  acts  of  hostility,  which,  though 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  were  a  plain  decla- 
ration of  war  on  tho  part  of  tho  government. 
Many  Scottish  merchants,  sailors,  and  travellers 
wcro  arrested,  both  in  Eugland  und  Ireland,  de- 
tained as  prisoners,  and  treated  as  rebels,  unless 
they  would  consent  to  disclaim  the  covenant  and 
the  assembly  at  Glasgow  ;  the  Earls  of  Airly  and 
Southesk  were  arming  their  followers  in  support 
of  the  king's  cause ;  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  seized 
and  fortified  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  the  popish  lords, 
in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  south,  wcro  in  a  state  of  alarming 
activity,  while  hostile  bands  of  the  royal  forces,  tho 
great  body  of  which  were  assembling  at  York, 
hovered  along  tho  Scottish  Borders,  and  the  Irish 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  western  coast. 

In  these  perilous  circumstances  the  leaders  of 
the  covenanters  considered  that  tho  Arrangements 
time  had  now  arrived  when  the  of  the  rove- 
safety  of  the  country  demanded  a 
still  bolder  and  more  active  policy.  The  gencrul 
committee  issued  orders  for  putting  the  country 
everywhere  into  a  state  of  defence.  Every  fourth 
man  was  ordered  to  be  levied ;  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  every  shire  to  provide  munitions  of 
war;  and  beacons  were  directed  to  be  set  up  in 
tho  most  conspicuous  positions  to  warn  the  country 
of  tho  approach  of  danger.  These  wcro  to  consist 
each  of  the  trunk  of  a  strong  tree  placed  erect,  and 
surmounted  by  a  transverse  iron  pole  supporting  a 
large  grate  filled  with  fuel  ready  to  be  kindled, 
and  an  iron  basket  for  holding  a  tar-barrel.  Tho 
first  signal  was  to  be  a  fire  lighted  on  the  ground  by 
the  side  of  the  beacon,  and  on  the  sight  of  this 
all  were  to  prepare  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and 
watchmen  wcro  to  be  sent  out  in  all  directions  to 
rouse  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  signal  was  to 
consist  of  two  fires,  ono  on  tho  ground  and  the 
other  in  tho  large  grate.  On  perceiving  this,  the 
whole  armed  population  were  instantly  to  turn  out, 
each  man  was  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous  of  his 
company,  and  each  company  to  its  own  proper 
regiment.  Lastly,  if  tho  danger  should  be  immi- 
nent, to  the  two  former  signals  was  to  be  added 
that  of  the  blazing  tar-barrel,  when  each  regiment, 
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under  the  direction  of  its  officers,  was  to  proceed  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  addition  to  nil  these  pre- 
cautions, it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
signals  being  invisible  in  consequence  of  fog  or 
rain,  the  gentlemen  adjacent  to  each  beacon  should 
give  warning  to  all  between  that  and  the  next, 
going  out  one  way  and  returning  another.  These 
instructions  contributed  to  inflame  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  people,  w  hich  was  soon  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  and  even  the  women,  participating  in  the 
general  enthusiasm,  encouraged  their  kinsmen  to 
make  ready  for  the  coming  struggle.  All  who  could 
bear  arms  wore  trained  to  military  exercises,  and 
the  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen  qualified 
themselves  for  command  under  the  instruction  of 
Leslie's  skilful  officers,  who  were  distributed  for 
that  purpose  among  the  different  counties  of  the 
kingdom. 

A  general  attack  .was  now  concerted  by  the 
Surrender  of  P0Pular  leaders,  in  order  to  secure 
the  Ca-tle  of  possession  of  all  the  strongholds  of 
EUinWish  to  the  country.  This  enterprise  was 
the  covenanters.  planncd  and  cxccutcd  with  admir- 
able skill,  promptitude,  and  success.  General 
Leslie,  with  a  select  force  of  one  thousand  mus- 
keteers, suddenly  appeared  before  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  then  but  feebly  garrisoned  and  indiffe- 
rently provided.  After  a  short  parley  with  the 
deputy  governor,  who  refused  to  surrender,  a  petard 
was  applied  to  tho  outer  gate,  which  was  instantly 
blown  open.  A  vigorous  assault  was  then  made 
on  the  inner  gate  with  axes  and  hammers,  but  these 
not  succeeding,  scaling-ladders  were  immediately 
applied ;  tho  assailants  mounted  sword  in  hand ; 
the  garrison,  panic-struck,  offered  no  opposition  j 
und,  in  less  than  half-an-hour,tho  bravo  old  general 
and  his  party  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  most  important  fortress  of  the  kingdom,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man,  or  even  the  effusion  of 
a  drop  of  blood.  The  mortified  governor  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  and  carry  the  tidings  to  the  king; 
and  the  general,  with  many  of  the  nobles,  supped 
that  night  in  tho  castle. 
On  the  samo  day,  a  like  bloodless  victory  placed 
Capture  of  tho  tho  strong  fortress  of  Dunbarton 
Cn«le  of  in  the  hands  of  tho  covenanters. 
Duubarton-  sir  WilHam  Stewart,  the  governor, 
a  man  of  great  vigilance,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  royal  cause,  had  strongly  garrisoned  the  place, 
and  amply  supplied  it  with  provisions  and  war- 
like stores;  but,  apprehensive  of  no  danger,  he  had 
gone,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  garrison,  to 
attend  public  worship  at  Dunbarton,  on  a  day 
which  had  been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation.  To  his  astonishment,  as  ho  and  his 
men  were  returning  from  church,  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  John  Semple,  the  provost  of  tho  town,  and 
Campbell  of  Ardincaple,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  followers,  took  prisoners  tho  whole  party; 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  few  in  number  and 
without  a  commander,  after  a  siege  of  a  single 
night,  surrendered  the  fortress,  which  was  then 
entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll. 


Traquair's  residence  at  Dalkeith,  a  place  of  some 
strength,  then  belonging  to  the  _-r,f  Dalkeiih, 
king,  was  surprised  and  captured  Stmthaven, 
by  Monro  with  a  party  of  five  and  Tantallon- 
hundred  men.  Here  they  found  the  arms  and 
ammunition  which  had  been  secreted  by  Traquair 
on  a  late  occasion,  and  likewise  the  crown,  sword, 
and  sceptre,  which  they  carried  off,  and  deposited  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  Castle  of  Strathaven, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  those 
of  Tantallon  and  Douglas,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas,  fell  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  covenanters.  The  only  stronghold  of  which 
they  failed  to  obtain  possession  was  the  Castie 
of  Caerlaverock,  which  being  well  manned  and 
provided,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle, 
baffled  every  attempt  of  Lord  Johnston  cither 
to  surprise  or  reduce  it.  As  some  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  this  failure,  Johnston,  having 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  seized  on  the  residences  of 
all  the  gentlemen  there  who  were  suspected  to  bo 
attached  to  the  adverse  party,  so  that  all  of  them 
either  fled  into  England  or  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers. 

In  the  meantime,  Argyll,  having  increased  his 
force  to  about  nine  hundred  men, 
sent  about  one  half  of  them  to  ~°  Ut0uu]i— 
Cantire,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Antrim,  while  the 
rest  were  employed  in  watching  the  movements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lochaber  and  the  Western  Isles : 
whence,  making  a  sudden  descent  on  the  Island  of 
Arrnn,  he  surprised  the  Castle  of  Brodick,  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  which  surrendered 
without  striking  a  blow. 

The  popular  cause  wore  a  less  favourable  aspect 
in  the  north,  where  the  influence  . 
of  Huntley  was  still  great,  and  -«fAl'^c»- 
where  he  had  collccled  a  considerable  force.  Mon- 
trose and  Leslie  were  accordingly  dispatched  thither, 
having  under  their  command  a  body  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men,  with  whom  they  marched 
straight  to  Aberdeen,  where  Huntley  then  lay  in 
fancied  security.  On  the  approach  of  Montrose, 
however,  he  precipitately  retired  northward,  and 
the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  non-covc- 
nantcrs,  were  compelled  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally. After  demolishing  the  fortifications  which 
Huntley  had  erected,  and  compelling  the  citizens  to 
subscribe  the  covenant,  Montrose  appointed  the  F.arl 
of  Kinghom,  with  a  body  of  eighteen  hundred 
men,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place,  and  proceeded 
northwards  in  search  of  his  adversary,  whom  he 
enticed  into  a  conference,  under  a  safe-conduct, 
and  surreptitiously  carried  as  a  prisoner,  along 
with  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Gordon,  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  were  confined  in  the  castle  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  king,  which  did  not 
take  place  for  upwards  of  a  year. 

AVhile  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Montrose,  either  in  this  transaction  or  in  his  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  to  adhere  to 
the  covenant,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  remarked 
that  in  both  cases  he  acted  solely  on  his  own  au- 
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thority,  without  the  immediate  knowledge,  far  less 
the  approbation  or  concurrence,  of  the  great  body 
of  the  covenanters,  to  whose  principles  as  well  as 
uniform  practice  such  modes  of  dealing  were  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Prelatical  writers,  who  have 
laboured  to  make  so  much  of  this  circumstance, 
would  do  well  to  contrast  the  general  moderation, 
and  almost  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  of  the 
Scottish  reformers  with  the  violence,  treachery, 
and  injustice  which  have  fixed  on  their  own 
party  an  indelible  stain  of  infamy. 

To  protect  the  capital  from  assault  by  sea,  it  was 
Foriifi.ation    considered  an  object  of  national 
of  l^ith,      importance  to  fortify  the  town  of 

Mj of  Fife0"1  Lt'itl,'and  accordingly  this  work 
was  now  commenced,  and  prose- 
cuted with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  have 
few  parallels  in  history.  The-  nobles  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  covenanters  began  the  work  with 
their  own  hands,  and  considered  it  no  derogation 
from  their  dignity  to  cany  baskets  full  of  earth 
with  other  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  bas- 
tions. All  classes  vied  with  each  other  in  diligence 
and  zeal  in  carrying  forward  the  labour,  and  even 
ladies  of  rank,  partaking  in  the  general  enthusiasm, 
cheerfully  engnged  in  the  rough  employment  gene- 
rally assigned  to  common  labourers.  Above  a 
thousand  persons  were  occupied  day  and  night, 
without  intermission,  by  whose  united  efforts  the 
bulwarks  were  completed  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  period.  The  fortifications  thus  raised  were 
planned  by  Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  according  to 
the  best  rules  of  the  art  theu  known,  and  being 
surmounted  with  cannon,  the  port  w  as  justly  con- 
sidered as  in  a  very  respectable  stato  of  defence. 
Batteries  were  also  erected,  and  planted  with  ship- 
cannon,  on  the  most  commanding  positions  along 
the  coast  of  Fife — so  that  an  enemy  entering  the 
Frith  had  little  chance  of  being  able  to  effect  a 
landing,  except  on  tho  islands  of  Inchkeith  and 
Inchcolm,  which  were  unaccountably  left  unfor- 
tified. 

Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  circum- 
stances, the  covenanters  were  willing  to  give  one 
proof  more  of  their  loyalty,  and  their  readiness  to 
obey  tho  lawful  commands  of  their  sovereign.  A 
new  supplication  to  his  majesty  was  agreed  on, 
and  shown  to  some  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
sliii  remaining  in  the  country,  who  offered  to  send 
any  of  their  number  to  present  it  to  the  king. 
Accordingly,  Orbiston,  justice-clerk,  was  dispatched 
with  it  to  York,  but  was  refused  an  audience;  and 
Sir  James  Carmichael,  the  treasurer-deputy,  who 
was  afterwards  sent  on  the  same  errand,  had  no 
better  success.  The  king  was  exasperated  to  the 
highest  pilch  by  tho  bold  proceedings  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  and  a  feeling  of  mortified  pride, 
a  false  sense  of  honour,  and  a  delusive  estimate  of 
his  own  power,  urged  him  on  to  the  most  violent 
and  fatal  measures. 

Nevertheless  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms 
which  might  well  have  induced  him  to  pause 
and  re  consider  his  rush  resolution.    The  grievous 


oppressions  practised  by  Strafford  in  Ireland, 
particularly  on  the  Scotch  tettlers  there,  who 
refused  to  renounce  the  national  covenant,  had  so 
alienated  the  people  from  their  attachment  to  the 
king's  government,  that  not  more  than  lifteen 
hundred  troops,  and  these  miserably  provided, 
could  be  spared  from  that  country.  There  wen; 
many  significant  indications  that  an  invasion  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  for  such  an  object  as  diaries 
had  in  view,  was  unpopular  with  his  English 
subjects,  who  had  many  grievances  of  their  own  to 
render  them  discontented.  Reflecting  men  clearly 
perceived  that  the  success  of  the  king  in  his  pie-  . 
sent  enterprise  would  enable  him  the  more  effec- 
tually to  carry  out  that  system  of  despotic  rule  at 
home,  of  which  they  already  justly  complained. 
Even  his  own  guards  plainly  intimated  that  they 
could  not  be  legally  compelled  to  follow  him  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  nobility  entertained 
scruples  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  the  war.  They 
admitted  that  such  a  method  of  raising  troops  hud 
precedents  in  its  favour,  but  then  it  was  only 
when  war  had  been  proclaimed,  or  the  kingdom 
had  been  actually  invaded;  and  some  of  them 
absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  without  the  authority  of  parliament.* 

All  these  warnings  were  lost  on  the  infatuated 
monarch.  His  overweening  pride  would  not  permit 
him  to  believe  that  the  Scots,  notwithstanding  all 
their  preparations,  would  dare  to  meet  their  t,ove- 
reign  in  the  field.  He  hoped  that  his  personal 
presence  would  be  sufficient  to  overawe  them,  or 
that,  at  all  events,  the  troops  he  could  muster  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  break  down  their  resolution, 
mid  reduce  them  to  obedience.  On  reviewing  his 
forces  at  York,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  he  found 
them  to  consist  of  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  men,  besides  those  on  board  his  fleet, 
his  own  guards,  and  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and 
Carlisle.!  Orders  were  now  transmitted  to  Hamil- 
ton, who  lay  with  the  fleet  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
attempt  to  create  some  "awful  diversion;"  but  tho 
troops  he  had  on  board  were  so  ludicrously  deficient 
iu  military  exercise,  that  out  of  five  thousand  men 
there  were  scarcely  two  hundred  able  to  fire  a 
musket. J  The  Meet  was  detained  in  Yarmouth 
Roads  for  nearly  two  weeks  by  contrary  winds ; 
and  during  that  interval,  Huntley,  for  whose  aid  it 
was  supposed  to  bo  principally  intended,  had 
become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters, 
who  thus  had  leisure,  unmolested,  to  import  large 
quantities  of  warlike  stores. 

At  length  Hamilton  reached  the  Frith  with  his 

fleet,  consisting  of  twenty  large 

ships  of  war,  and  some  smaller    Arrival  of  tho 

vessels ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  mako    English  fleet 

his  appearance,  than  the  alarm  was  „  . 

1  1    ,       ,  „         ...        Frith  ol  J-ortli. 

given,  the  bcacon-hics,  blazing 

from  the  heights,  announced  that  the  invasion  hud 

•  S;crrr-:----,ii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  711,  712. 
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commenced  ;  multitudes  of  armed  and  zealous  men 
rushed  from  all  quarters  towards  the  metropolis ;  in 
a  very  nhort  time  the  shores  of  the  Frith  were  pro- 
tected by  twenty  thousand  resolute  patriots;  and  so 
far  from  being  able  to  effect  an  "  awful  diversion," 
Hamilton  found  his  fleet  so  pent  up  on  both  sides, 
that  the  troops,  who  had  orders  from  the  king  to 
lay  waste  the  country  "with  fire  and  sword,"* 
durst  not  even  set  foot  on  shore.    To  procure  a 
supply  of  water,  from  want  of  which  the  crews 
hnd  already  begun  to  suffer  severely,  parties  were 
landed  to  dig  wells  on  the  islands  of  Inchkeith 
and  Inchcolm  ;  but  the  supply  proving  inadequate, 
and  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  many  of  them 
sickened  and  died,  and  the  remainder  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  mutiny.    In  this  miserable 
plight,  Hamilton,  unable  even  to  attempt  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  expedition,  adopted  the 
hopeless  alternative  of  sending  a  summons  to  the 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  him,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  to  surrender  tho  castle.    This  com- 
mand being  treated  with  contemptuous  neglect,  he 
next  sent  an  order  to  the  town-council,  command- 
ing them  to  publish  a  proclamation  from  the  king, 
dated  the  25th  of  April,  "professing  great  affection 
for  the  true  religion,  and  promising  to  defend  it, 
and  to  allow  the  covenanters  all  the  benefit  of  his 
majesty's  and  of  his  commissioner's  promises  and 
offers;  and  likewise  proffering  a  gracious  pardon 
to  them,  if  they  gave  up  his  castles  and  forts,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  acquiesced  in  the  above  offers 
within  eight  days  after  that  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  declaring  all  such  traitors  as  should  not 
within  that  space  comply  with  and  submit  to  that 
proclamation,  and  that  their  estates  should  bo  given 
to  their  superiors  or  vassals  continuing  loyal  and 
contributing  to  suppress  them."t  To  this  order  tho 
town-council  sent  an  answer  desiring  to  be  excused, 
as,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command,  tho  Estates 
were  to  assemble  within  a  few  days,  when  the 
matter  would  be  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
"With  this  reply  Hamilton  affected  to  be  content, 
as  the  time  allowed  by  the  proclamation  bad  not 
yet  elapsed ;  but  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  king, 
informing  him  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  ad- 
vising him  to  negotiate.    Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  king  near  Berwick,  to 
assist  in  the  operations  by  land,  since  all  attempts 
by  sea  seemed,  for  the  present,  to  be  hopeless. 
The  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of 
Mating  and    May,  but  wero  immediately  pre- 
prnrojratton  of   sented  with  a  royal  order  for  their 
parliament.     prorogation.    Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectation, and  even  wish  of  the  court  party,  this 
order  was  submissively  obeyed,  after  Leslie  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  Lord  Ralmcriuo,  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh.   The  powers  conferred  upon  Leslie  were  of 
the  most  unlimited  kind,  and  ho  was  declared  to  be 
accountable  for  his  subsequent  conduct  only  to  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.    Many  of  the  noble- 

•  Burnet's  Memoirs,  pp.  121,  123. 
f  Stovenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 


men  and  gentlemen,  however,  assembling  in  their 
private  capacity,  passed  a  resolution  approving  of 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  refusing  to  publish 
the  king's  proclamation ;  and  wrote  to  Hamilton, 
intimating  "  that  they  had  perused  the  proclamation, 
and  found  it  carried  a  denunciation  of  the  high 
crime  of  treason  against  all  such  as  did  not  accept 
the  offer  therein  contained,  although  it  was  only  a 
writing  printed  without  the  kingdom,  and  not 
warranted  by  act  and  authority  of  the  council  law- 
fully convened  within  this  kingdom.  That  it  could 
not  stand  with  the  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  of 
this  kingdom,  that  a  proclamation  of  so  great  and 
dangerous  consequence,  wanting  the  necessary  so- 
lemnities, should  be  published  there.  That,  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  treason,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
lands,  life,  and  estate  of  the  meanest  subject  within 
the  same,  could  not  be  declared,  but  either  in  par- 
liament or  in  a  supreme  justice  court,  after  citation 
and  lawful  probation,  much  less  of  the  whole  peers 
and  body  of  the  kingdom,  without  cither  court, 
proof,  or  trial.  And  since  that  proclamation  did 
import  in  effect  the  renouncing  of  their  covenant, 
and  of  the  necessary  means  of  their  lawful  defence, 
they  could  not  give  obedience  thereto  without 
bringing  a  ourse  upon  tho  Church  and  kingdom, 
and  ruin  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
Finally,  they  requested  that  a  free  parliament 
should  be  held  for  allaying  the  distractions  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  that  in  the  meantime,  a  way  should 
bo  opened  up,  whereby  their  humble  and  dutiful 
supplications  might  reach  tho  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign. 

Tho  marquis  would  not  condescend  to  acknow- 
ledge tho  subscribers  in  a  collective  capacity  by 
returning  an  answer  to  their  communication  ;  but 
he  opened  a  correspondence  on  tho  subject  with 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  either  party. 

In  the  meantime,  Lord  Aboyne,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  the  Gordons,  who  were    Lord  Abovne 
discontented  at  the  imprisonment  gets  poweiuon 
of  their  chief,  having  induced  a    of  Aberdeen, 
considerable  body  of  Highlanders  to  join  them, 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  where  they  treated  the  proselytes  to 
the  covenant  with  great  rigour  and  injustice;  and 
many  of  these,  from  fear  and  other  motives,  re- 
nounced their  Bolcmn  obligation,  and  lent  their  aid 
in  molesting  and  oppressing  those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  adherence. 

Montrose  was  now  a  second  time  dispatched  to 
this  stronghold  of  the  enemies  of  Retaken 
the  covenant  Arriving  suddenly  by  Montrose, 
at  Aberdeen,  he  entered  it  with  an  army  of  nearly 
four  thousand  horse  and  foot.  On  his  approach, 
Aboyne  disbanded  his  forces,  and  made  his  escape, 
and  tho  town  immediately  surrendered  to  the  cove- 
nanting general.  On  his  march,  he  had  inter- 
cepted some  letters,  from  which  it  plainly  appeared 
that,  probably  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  people  of 
Aberdeen  had  been  utterly  insincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  adherence  to  the  reforming  cause,  and 
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this,  joined  to  their  recent  defection,  so  irritated 
Montrose,  that  he  proceeded  to  acta  of  most  unjus- 
tifiable severity.  He  levied  on  the  citizens  a 
contribution  of  ten  thousand  merles,  pillaged  their 
houses,  carried  off  or  destroyed  their  corn,  and 
plundered  the  fishermen  of  their  salmon.  Even 
the  adjacent  county  did  not  escape  his  vengeance. 
The  farmers  and  peasantry  were  robbed  of  their 
fowls,  scarcely  one  of  which  was  left ;  and  "because 
the  lasses,  in  derision  of  the  covenant,  had  knit 
blue  ribands  about  their  mcsscn's  craigs,"*  every 
house-dog  in  the  surrounding  district  was  put  to 
death. 

Having  performed  these  exploits,  Montrose  next 
matched  from  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  attack  the 
strongholds  of  the  Gordons;  but  speedily  retraced 
his  steps  on  hearing  that  Aboyne  had  arrived 
with  reinforcements  in  Aberdeen  Honds.  The  in- 
telligence proved  too  true.  Having  received  from 
the  king  a  commission  of  lieutenancy,  Aboyne 
raised  an  army  of  three  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse,  once  more  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  prepared  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  but  the  Highlanders,  unaccustomed  to 
artillery,  fled  at  the  first  discharge  from  the  army 
of  the  covenanters,  and  the  unfortunate  city  once 
more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Montrose,  who  imposed 
a  fine  upon  the  inhabitants  of  sixty  thousand 
merks  sterling.  He  even  threatened  the  city  itself 
with  destruction;  and  would  probably  have  in- 
flicted severe  punishment  upon  it,  had  not  intelli- 
gence opportunely  arrived  that  a  treaty  had  been 
signed  with  the  king,  and  that  the  civil  war  was 
consequently  at  an  end.f 

Meanwhile  the  royal  army,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-three  thousand  horse  and 
royal  army  foot,  advanced  from  York  to  Bcr- 
adranoeato  wick;  and  such  was  the  magnifi- 
cent retinue  of  nobility  by  whom 
the  king  was  attended,  and  the  studied  "  pomp  and 
circumstance"  by  which  their  march  was  distin- 
guished, that  it  is  evident  Charles  still  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  the  Scots  would  not  ven- 
ture to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  would,  on  the 
personal  approach  of  their  sovereign,  supported  by 
an  English  army.be  overawed  into  an  unconditional 
submission.  Repeated  deputations  were  sent  to 
him  by  the  covenanters  while  on  his  march;  but 
he  haughtily  refused  to  listen  to  their  supplica- 
tions, and  would  accept  of  no  termB  short  of  a 
renunciation  of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  assembly 
nt  Glasgow,  and  an  implicit,  unreserved  submission 
to  his  royal  pleasure.  The  crisis  had  now  arrived. 
The  covenanters,  neither  dismayed  by  their  adver- 
saries, nor  presumptuously  relying  on  their  own 
hi  length,  once  more  publicly  and  solemnly  "ap- 
pealed from  tyranny  to  God."  A  fast  was  pro- 
claimed, and  from  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
earnest  and  devoted  men  were  sent  up  united  and 

•  The  neck*  of  their  do??.    Spalding,  vol.  i.  p.  ICO. 
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importunate  supplications  for  Divine  guidance,  and 
that  "  the  Lord  of  hosts"  would  be  pleased  to 
crown  with  victory  their  efforts  in  that  cause, 
which  they  believed  to  be  his  own.  "They  ac- 
knowledged," says  an  historian  of  the  times,  "  with 
Jehoshaphat,  that  they  had  no  might  against  this 
great  company  coming  against  them ;  but  their  eget 
tcere  toward*  the  Lord"  The  committee  now  met 
at  Edinburgh,  and  issued  a  series  of  orders  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  their  adherents,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  the  country;  and  the 
Scottish  army,  in  two  divisions,  advanced  to 
the  Borders  to  confront  the  invaders.  The  main 
body,  under  General  Leslie,  halted  at  Dunglas,  and 
the  remainder,  under  Monro,  stationed  themselves 
at  Kelso.  The  royal  army  had  encamped  on  a 
plain  called  Birks,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
nearly  three  miles  above  Berwick;  but,  before 
reaching  this  spot,  Charles  had,  from  time  to  time, 
received  intelligence  which  had  led  him  to  form  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  formidable  strength  and 
indomitable  resolution  of  the  covenanters.  He  felt 
it  necessary,  accordingly,  somewhat  to  modify  his 
imperious  tone;  and  issued  a  mild  proclamation, 
omitting  the  customary  charges  of  Roynl 
treason  and  rebellion,  representing  proclamations, 
that  his  appearance  in  arms  was  intended  only  to 
promote  peace,  promising  that  upon  a  demonstra- 
tion of  obedience  in  civil  matters  he  was  reudy  to 
grant  the  just  supplications  of  his  Scottish  subjects, 
but  commanding  their  army  not  to  approach  within 
ten  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  otherwise  their  dis- 
obedience in  that  particular  should  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  attack  the  person 
of  their  sovereign,  and  invade  his  English  domi- 
nions. Gratified  by  this  declaration,  aincerely 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood,  willing 
to  give  yet  another  token  of  their  loyalty,  and  a 
proof  of  their  entertaining  no  hostile  designs 
against  England,  they  submissively  obeyed.  Their 
motives  were  misunderstood  by  the  arrogant  and 
headstrong  monarch.  So  far  from  regarding  this 
act  of  obedience  as  an  evidence  of  the  honesty  of 
their  declarations,  and  the  stcudfustness  of  their 
allegiance,  he  foolishly  considered  it  as  the  effect 
of  fear ;  and  by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  excommu- 
nicated bishops,  who  were  in  his  train,  he  imme- 
diately published  another  proclamation,  command- 
ing them  to  submit  within  ten  days,  under  pain  of 
rebellion,  setting  a  price  on  the  heads  of  their 
leaders,  and  offering  their  rents  to  such  of  the 
tenants  and  vassals  as  might  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge or  assist  them,  or  to  their  feudal  superiors 
who  should  adhere  to  the  royal  cause. 

This  proclamation  was  published  at  Dunse  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  king's    Flight  of  the 
general,    accompanied    by   Lord  English  troops 
Ruthven,  and  a  strong  detach-     ttMtt  Kelso- 
ment  of  English  troops;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  Earl  of  Holland  was. sent  to  Kelso  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  three  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse.    Here  he  was  met  by  Monro  with 
a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hun- 
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died  cavalry,  who  6tood  in  readiness  to  give  them 
battle.  Holland  sent  a  messenger  commanding 
them  to  retire,  but  they  answered  that  he  would 
do  much  better  to  retire  himself.  Thin  advice  was 
almost  iiibtantiy  followed.  The  English,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  cavalry,  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  and  commenced  a  disorderly 
retreat,  which,  without  striking  a  blow,  was  soon 
converted  into  an  ignominious  flight.*  In  point 
of  fuel  ,  the  war  was  extremely  unpopular,  not  only 
with  the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  but 
even  with  the  army.  Of  this  Hamilton  had  some 
time  before  forewarned  the  king,  and  the  unwel- 
come truth  could  no  longer  be  doubted.  Charles 
now  wrote  to  Hamilton  declaring  his  conviction  that 
what  that  noblemen  had  told  him  at  AYhitehaU 
was  perfectly  correct,  viz.,  "That  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  would  never  incline  to  invade 
Scotland,  and  thereby  begin  an  offenHive  war;"t 
and  Whitelocke  asserts,  that  although  "  the  Scots 
had  been  proclaimed  rebels  in  England,  and  a 
prayer  was  published  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
against  them,  yet  nothing  could  alter  the  opinion 
of  the  English  officers  nud  private  soldiers,  who 
said  they  would  not  fijjht  to  maintain  the  pride  and 
power  of  the  bishops."  I 

The  nature  of  the  recent  proclamation,  together 
with  the  hostile  incursion  of  a  portion  of  the 
Enyli  h  army,  was  juMly  regarded  by  the  leaders 
of  the  covenanters  as  a  resiling  from  the  peaceful 
terms  of  the  former  proclamation,  and  an  unmis- 
takeablc  declaration  of  war.  They  felt  liberated 
accordingly  from  all  further  obligation  to  remain 
inactive.  Their  conscientious  loyalty  had  been  con- 
strued into  fenr,  they  had  been  alternately  cujoled 
and  threatened,  and  had  been  deceived  until  all  con- 
fidence in  the  royal  promises  was  utterly  lost.  They 
now  determined  to  convince  his  mojesty  that  they 
would  be  trilled  with  no  longer,  and  that  they 
were  fully  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.  On 

Leslie  advances  the  31st  of  May,  I/Cslie,  raising  his 

to  Dunse  Law.  Camp  at  Dunglas,  advanced  to 
Dunsc  Law,  where  ho  took  up  a  strong  position 
within  sight  of  the  English  army,  at  a  point  com- 
manding the  high  roads  leading  to  tho  capital 
from  Coldstream  and  Berwick.  §  At  this  time  the 
army  under  Leslie  consisted  of  not  more  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  it  was  increased  to  nearly  double  that  number 
by  accessions  from  nil  parts  of  tho  surrounding 
country  ;  and  as  every  fourth  man  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  had,  by  order  of  the  committee, 
been  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  all  were  now 
only  awaiting  the  summons  to  rush  to  the  point  of 
danger,  it  is  evident  that  their  numbers,  if  neces- 
sary, might  have  been  indefinitely  augmented. 

On  the  same  day  the  king  had  held  a  grand 
review  of  his  whole  army,  but  scarcely  had  they 
been  dismissed,  when  Charles  and  his  attendants, 
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I  who  had  been  greatly  elated  by  the  gallant  show, 
[  were  met  by  tho  astounding  in-  Alarm  in  the 
telligenco  that  tho  Scottish  army  English  ca^p. 
was  approaching.  In  an  instant  the  English 
camp  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm.  The 
king  would  hardly  believe  the  unwelcome  and  un- 
locked-for  report ;  but  by  the  aid  of  his  prospect- 
glass  ho  distinctly  saw  the  Scots,  then  only  about 
six  miles  distant,  taking  up  their  position  upon  the 
hill.  In  a  transport  of  indignation,  he  turned  to 
his  generals,  and  reproachfully  asked  them,  "  Have 
not  I  good  intelligence  that  the  rebels  can  march 
with  their  army  and  encamp  within  sight  of  mine, 
and  I  never  hear  of  it  till  their  appearance  gives 
the  alarm?" 

The  imposing  spectacle  of  the  Scottish  army 
encamped  on  their  native  hills  raised  the  courage 
'  of  the  covenanters,  and  excited  emotions  of  hope 
'  and  joy  hitherto  unfelt.  Confident  in  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  elated  with  the  near  prospect 
of  at  last  achieving  their  liberty  from  the  detested 
thraldom  of  kingly  and  prelatical  absolutism,  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  all  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal danger  were  forgotten.  Seldom,  indeed,  has 
such  a  sight  been  witnessed  as  that  which  the 
Scottish  army  presented.  The  hill  on  which  they 
were  encamped  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  a  mile 
in  circumference  at  tho  base,  but  truncated  at  the 
!  summit,  so  as  to  afford  a  table-land  extending  over 
a  superficies  of  about  thirty  acres.  This  elevated 
spot  now  bristled  with  cannon,  while  the  slopes 
beneath  were  enlivened  with  the  tents  and  wooden 
huts  of  the  army,  those  belonging  to  each  regiment 
being  grouped  in  separate  clusters.  At  the  tent- 
door  of  each  captain  was  displayed  a  banner  bear- 
ing the  national  arms,  and  inscribed  with  the 
motto,  "For  Christ's  Ckown  and  Covenant," 
glittering  in  letters  of  gold.  A  minister  of  dis- 
tinguished character  and  ability  was  attached  to 
each  regiment,  and  regularly  at  dawn  of  day,  and 
on  the  approach  of  sunset,  the  troops  were  sum- 
moned by  sound  of  trumpet  or  beot  of  drum  to 
their  devotions,  and  the  wholo  camp  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  sacred  song. 

The  army  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
peasantry— men  of  sedate  demea-  Constitution 
nour  and  thoughtful  habits,  who  of  the  Scottish 
highly  prized   the   blessings  of  nrtny. 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  who  now  testified 
their  devotion  to  the  cause,  not  by  a  rash  and 
ignorant  enthusiasm,   but  by  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  coming  forward  to  fight,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die  in  its  defence.    The  colonels  were 
mostly  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  the  captain* 
generally  barons  or  principal  gentlemen,  while 
under  them  were  placed  as  lieutenants  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  served  abroad  in  a  similar  or 
I  higher  capacity,  and  had  been  selected  as  men  of 
!  undaunted  courage  and  eminent  military  skill. 
'  Over  all  was  the  sagacious  Leslie,  who,  though 
;  old,  diminutive,  and  distorted,  was  endowed  with 
a  wisdom  in  council,  and  a  promptitude  and  vigour 
in  action,  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  ranks, 
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who  obeyed  his  orders  with  a  submissivcncss  and 
alacrity  which  the  most  despotic  prince  might  have 
envied.  He  hod  tho  art  of  issuing  his  orders  rather 
as  advices  than  commands,  so  that  the  proudest 
noble  felt  it  no  derogation  from  the  dignity  of  his 
rank  to  yield  a  ready  and  cheerful  acquiescence. 
The  weight  of  his  personal  influence,  and  the  con- 
fidence in  his  practical  wisdom,  entertained  by  all, 
contributed  greatly  to  suppress  that  emulation 
among  tho  nobles  which  might  have  proved  ruinous 
to  the  cause.  "  We  ever  feared,"  says  an  historian 
of  the  time,  "  that  emulation  among  our  nobles 
might  have  done  harm  ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom 
and  authority  of  that  old,  little,  crooked  soldier 
(General  Leslie),  that  all,  with  an  incredible  sub- 
mission, gave  over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  great  Sulyman."  •  The 
ministers  were,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  instru- 
mental in  preserving  discipline  by  their  judicious 
and  pious  exhortations,  which  were  received  with 
willing  ears  by  men  who  not  only  respected  their 
judgment,  but  reverenced  their  office. 

Leslie's  situation  at  this  moment,  while  in  many 
respects  highly  favourable,  yet  would  not  admit 
of  prolonged  inactivity;  though,  in  tho  meantime, 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  he  was  destitute  of 
the  resources  necessary  for  a  protracted  campaign, 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  either  to  secure  advan- 
tageous terms  by  negotiation,  or  speedily  to  put 
all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  royal  troops  at 
this  juncture  was  a  source  of  considerable  uneasi- 
ness, as  it  was  attributed  by  the  covenanting 
leaders  to  a  subtle  policy.  Charles,  it  wru  imagined, 
having  by  means  of  his  fleet  stopped  the  trade  of 
tho  country,  and  cut  ofT  all  supplies  by  sea,  was 
now  desirous  of  allowing  time  for  the  present  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Scottish  army  to  subside,  and  for 
their  resources  to  become  exhausted,  in  order  that 
he  might  attack  them  on  all  sides  at  a  disadvantage, 
n:id  compel  them  to  an  unconditional  submission. 
They  were  not  yet,  however,  aware  of  the  failure 
of  the  expected  reinforcements  from  Ireland,  and  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  little  to  dread  from  un 
irruption  of  the  Gordons  on  the  north — so  that  they 
were  secure  from  all  attack,  except  such  as  might 
be  essayed  by  the  king's  troops  in  their  neigh- 
Thrcatened  bourhood.  Their  suspicions,  how- 
advance  of  the  ever,  operated  to  their  advantage. 
Scottish  army.  Lc8liCj  judging  that  his  safety  lay 
in  precipitating  the  crisis,  gave  plain  indication  of 
his  design  to  approach  the  English  army,  now  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed.  This 
movement  occasioned  great  consternation  amongst 
the  English,  who  immediately  began  to  fortify 
their  position.  They  hastily  threw  up  some  ad- 
vance works  on  tho  north  side  of  the  Tweed ; 
nnd  such  was  their  alarm  ut  the  threatened 
attack  of  the  Scots,  that  they  wrought  in  their 
trenches  night  and  day,  not  even  desisting  on 
S abbot h.f 
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Charles  had  now  involved  himself  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  he  felt  that  extrication  Difficulties  of 
was  impossible,  without  incurring  Clurlc '. 
extreme  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  u"u- 
or  humiliation,  if  not  dhgraee,  on  the  other. 
In  tho  vain  hope  that  the  rumours  of  his  great 
military  preparations  and  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal presence  and  royal  dignity  would  be  suffi- 
cient, without  striking  a  blow,  to  awe  the  Scots 
into  submission,  he  had,  while  ut  York,  haughtily 
spurned  every  proposal  of  accommodation.  He 
would  listen  to  no  terms  but  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  will  to  his  own,  as  supreme  head  both  of 
Church  and  State.  He  now  found  on  reaching  the 
Scottish  Border  that  he  was  opposed  by  an  army 
far  superior  to  his  own,  not  in  numbers  alone,  but 
in  what  is  of  still  greater  importance — experienced 
leaders,  discipline,  and  indomitable,  enthusiastic 
courage,  besides  this,  his  own  troops  had  no  heart 
to  the  contest.  The  war  was  unpopular  both  with 
the  nubiiity  and  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  who 
themselves,  universally  discontented,  had  the  saga- 
city to  see  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Scots,  a  presage 
of  their  own.  Their  sympathies  were  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  those  whose  aspirations  after  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  freemen  they  were  summoned  to 
repress  ;  and  they  naturally  hoped  that  an  example 
of  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation  to  illegal  and  arbitrary  power  might  mate- 
rially aid  themselves  in  their  attempts  to  regain 
their  own  liberties,  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived.  The  soldiers  had  learned  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  sentiments  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  ut  last  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  reluctance  to  engage-  in  the  contest.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  most  discourngingttrcumstnr.ee?, 
the  royal  resources  were  already  all  but  exhausted — 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  cither  to  subdue  the 
Scots,  or  to  pursue  that  temporising  policy  to  which 
Charles  had  so  often  resorted  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty. His  idolised  prerogative,  dear  to  him  as  lifo 
itself,  was  now  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
brought  into  contempt;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
its  defence  he  would  have  adopted  the  desperate 
resolution  of  hazarding  a  buttle,  had  not  Laud, 
who  was  possessed  of  great  influence  over  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  dissuading  him  from  an  attempt  in  which 
he  was  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  in  which  failuio. 
was  ruin.*  In  this  emergency,  Charles  was  at  hi.st 
willing  to  treat,  though  pride  still  imposed  a 
barrier.  He  wos  desirous  that  the  first  overture 
should  come  from  those  whom  he  considered  as  his 
rebellious  subjects.  They  had  continued  to  sup- 
plicate his  attention  to  their  claims  wi:h  a  perse- 
verance that  ought  to  have  convinced  him  of  their 
loyalty,  as  well  as  their  sincere  desire  for  peace ; 
and  as  the  gratification  of  their  own  self-importance 
was  not  their  object,  they  were,  notwithstanding 
their  present  advantages,  as  willing  as  ever  to 
assume  the  attitude  of  supplicants,  on  the  slightest 
expectation  or  assurance  that  their  petitions  would 
receive  a  favourable  hearing.  The  late  protluma- 
•  Buruei's  Mcnv.-tr-,  fV-  1"»,  HO. 
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tion,  however,  Lad  convinced  tliem  that  any  further 
attempts  at  obtaining  their  just  rights  by  merely 
supplicating  the  king  •were  hopeless,  and  Charles 
was  on  this  occasion  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
mortification  of  taking  the  initiative.  To  save  his 
pride,  however,  as  much  as  possible,  the  movement 
was  made  in  an  indirect  and  clandestine  manner. 
Robert  Leslie,  a  Scotchmnn  and  one  of  the  king's 
jages,  came  to  the  Scottish  camp,  and,  with  many 
expressions  of  affection  for  his  country,  represented 
that  the  English  army  was  increasing  so  fast  that 
the  Scots  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  them ;  and  he,  therefore,  recommended 
a  renewed  supplication  to  be  made  to  the  king, 
which  he  said  would  be  warmly  seconded  by 
several  of  the  English  nobility,  who  regarded  the 
Scottish  claims  with  favour,  and  were  earnestly 
desirous  of  peace.  This  hint  was  at  once  un- 
derstood. Robert  Leslie's  information  regarding 
the  additions  to  the  English  army  was  regarded 
as  purely  fabulous,  but  the  suggestion  which 
he  mode  was  referred  to  its  true  source,  and 
looked  on  as  an  invitation  which  was  joyfully 
accepted.  Without  further  ceremony,  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  was  selected  as  the  beater  of  the  fol- 
lowing petition  to  his  majesty :—"  That  whereas 
The  covenanters  the  former  means  used  by  us  have 
again  suppU-  not  yet  been  effectual  for  receiving 
c»tc  the  king.    ymr    mftjt.stv'8   favour>   and  the 

peace  of  this,  your  native  kingdom,  we  fall  down 
again  at  your  majesty's  feet,  most  humbly  sup- 
plicating that  your  mojesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  some  few  of  the  many  worthy 
men  of  your  majesty's  kingdom  of  England,  who 
arc  well  affected  to  the  true  religion  and  our  com- 
mon peace,  to  hear  by  some  of  us,  of  the  same  affec- 
tion, our  humble  desires,  and  to  make  known  unto 
us  your  majesty's  gracious  pleasure;  that  as  by  the 
providence  of  God  we  are  here  joined  in  one  island 
under  one  king,  so  by  your  majesty's  great  wisdom 
and  tender  care  all  mistaking*  may  be  speedily 
removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  may  be  kept  in 
peace  and  happiness  under  your  majesty's  long  and 
happy  reign,  for  the  which  we  shall  never  cease 
to  pray,  as  becometh  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
subjects."  • 

"With  that  silly  adherence  to  punctilio  by  which 
Charles  was  characterised,  before  answering  this 
dutiful  supplication,  which  he  himself  had  evoked, 
ho  first  insisted  that  the  proclamation  which  had 
not  been  suffered  to  be  read  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh should  be  published  in  the  Scottish  camp ; 
and  Sir  Edmond  Verney  was  sent  with  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  to  sec  this  ceremony  performed.  The 
Scottish  leaders,  however,  declined  compliance  with 
this  demand,  for  the  same  reasons  they  had  as- 
signed to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  against  its 
being  published  in  the  capital.  They  so  far,  how- 
ever, yielded  to  the  king's  humour,  as  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  his  injunction,  by  having  it  read 
with  much  apparent  reverence  at  the  general's 
table.  Here  it  was  made  the  subject  of  comment, 
•  Ruahworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  93$. 


so  that  Verney,  who  connived  at  this  equivocal 

mode  of  obedience,  might  be  able  to  say  on  his 

return  that  it  had  been  read  in  the  Scottish  camp; 

and  the  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  could  say  they 

had  taken  it  into  consideration. 

"With  Verney's  favourable  account  of  his  mission 

Charles  wns  fain  to  appear  satis-    .  , 
...        ,   .        ,.     ,    *      .       ,     A  treaty  pro- 
ned,  and  immediately  nominated    posed. "  Ap- 

the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Essex,  Hoi-  pointment  of 
land,  Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  coaxmiMioner»- 
together  with  Secretary  Coke,  to  treat  with  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  his  subjects  of  Scot- 
land. These  were  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Dunferm- 
line, and  Loudoun,  Sir  William  Douglas,  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale,  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  minister, 
and  Mr.  Archibald  Johnstone,  advocate.  So  little 
reliance,  however,  did  the  Scottish  nobles  place  on 
the  king's  honour,  that  they  would  not  adventure 
their  deputies  within  the  English  camp  until  they 
had  obtained  a  safe-conduct  under  the  king's  own 
hand.* 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  June,  the  commissioners 
assembled,  according  to  the  king's  appointment, 
in  Lord  Arundel's  tent ;  but  the}'  had  scarcely 
entered  when  the  king  himself  most  unexpectedly 
made  his  appearance  amongst  them.  Abruptly 
addressing  the  Scottish  deputies,  he  said,  "  He 
was  informed  they  hod  complained  that  they  could 
not  be  heard,  and  therefore  he  was  now  come  him- 
self to  hear  what  they  would  say."  Lord  Rothes 
replied  that  they  desired  only  to  be  secured  in 
their  religion  and  liberties;  and  Loudoun  com- 
menced an  explanation  and  vindication  of  their 
proceedings,  but  was  gruffly  interrupted  by  the 
king,  who  told  him  he  would  admit  of  no  excuses 
for  their  past  conduct,  but,  if  they  had  come  to 
sue  for  grace,  they  should  specify  in  writing  all 
their  desires,  which  would  then  be  taken  into 
consideration.  After  a  brief  consultation  apart 
this  was  done.  "  They  humbly  prayed  that  the 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  Glasgow 
should  be  ratified  in  the  parliament  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, July  23nd;  that  all  ecclesiastical  matters 
should  bo  determined  bv  assemblies  of  the  Kirk, 
and  all  civil  by  parliament,  which  should  be  heM 
at  least  once  in  two  or  threo  years ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  and  land  forces  bo  recalled;  that  all 
persons,  ships,  and  goods  arrested  be  restored, 
the  kingdom  be  made  safe  from  invasion,  and  that 
all  excommunicated  persons,  incendiaries,  and  in- 
formers against  the  realm,  who,  out  of  malice, 
have  caused  these  commotions  for  their  own  pri- 
vate ends,  mov  be  returned  to  suffer  their  deserved 
censure  and  punishment."  The  king  then  doircd 
them  to  assign  their  reasons  for  these  requests, 
when  Lord  Loudoun,  on  his  knees,  said,  *'  That 
their  demands  were  only  to  enjoy  their  religion 
and  liberties  according  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical laws  of  the  kingdom."  The  king  replied, 
that  if  this  was  all  that  was  desired,  the  pcare 
would  soon  be  made;  nevertheless  he  required  t«o 
dayg  for  deliberation  on  the  matter.  When  the 
•  Ruchworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  !>><>;  Balfour's  MS. 
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deputies  again  met,  according  to  appointment,  the 
king  returned  an  answer  in  these  words,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  latent  deceit,  although 
subsequent  events  afford  abundant  evidence  of  his 
insincerity :—«' That  if  their  desires  were  only  the 
enjoying  of  their  religion  and  liberties  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  of  his  majesty's 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  his  majesty  doth  not  only 
agree  to  the  same,  hut  shall  always  protect  them 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  power;  and  if  they  shall 
not  insist  upon  anything  but  that  which  is  so 
warranted,  his  majesty  will  most  willingly  and 
readily  condescend  thereunto,  so  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  pay  unto  him  that  civil  and  temporal 
obedience  which  can  be  justly  required  and  ex- 
pected of  loyal  subjects." 

On  receiving  this  encouraging  reply,  the  deputies 
presented  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  of  their 
demands,  which  the  king  having  promised  to  take 
into  consideration  they  withdrew,  after  having  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  Ihb  majesty's  hand.  It  was 
remarked  that  his  majesty  appeared  to  show  parti- 
cular regard  to  what  was  said  by  Lord  Loudoun 
nnd  Mr.  Henderson  ;  and  the  deputies  were  so  far 
misled  by  appearances,  that  they  began  to  enter- 
tain a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  king,  and 
even  to  consider  him  as  "  a  lover  of  reason  and 
equity."  •  The  English  commissioners  showed  their 
rc«pcct  to  the  Scottish  deputies  by  entertaining 
them  sumptuously, and  commending  them  toothers 
of  the  courtiers  for  "  their  wisdom,  eloquence, 
gravity,  and  loyal  disposition." t 

This  meeting  took  place  on  the  Wednesday;  but 
when,  on  the  following  Monday,  the  deputies 
returned  for  their  answer,  they  found  his  ma- 
jesty's disposition  towards  them  had  undergone 
a  remarkable  change.  On  the  intervening  Sab- 
bath, the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Aberdeen  had  found 
access  to  the  king,  and  so  wrought  upon  his  mind 
by  their  flatteries,  that  all  his  lofty  notions  of 
unlimited  prerogative  had  returned.  He  demanded 
an  answer  to  the  following  interrogatories  : — 

1.  "Whether  hath  his  majesty  the  solo  indic- 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  not  ? 

2.  "  Whether  hath  his  majesty  a  negative  voice 
in  assemblies,  or  not  ? 

3.  "  Whether  may  the  assembly  sit  after  his 
majesty  by  his  authority  commanded  them  to  rise, 
or  not?" 

As  the  assembly  at  Glasgow  had  already  given 
n  practical  answer  to  these  questions,  the  deputies 
considered  them  as  propounded  now  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  time,  until  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  reinforcements  should  arrive 
to  the  English  army.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  immediate  issue,  and  if, 
after  delivering  a  candid  answer  to  the  king's 
questions,  they  could  not  obtain  proper  conditions 
of  peace,  to  advance  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
English  camp. 

Very  plain  answers  were  speedily  returned,  but 
before  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  entrusted  with 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  ii.  p.  739.  f  Ibid. 


them  in  the  English  camp,  intelligence  of  the 
intention  to  shift  the  position  of  the  Scottish  army 
had  reached  the  king.  This  argument  was  con- 
clusive. At  the  next  meeting  no  more  was  heard 
of  the  queries,  and  the  deputies  were  desired  once 
more  to  condescend  on  the  particulars  they  wanted. 
Their  answer  was  substantially  the  same  as  they 
had  already  given  at  their  previous  interview; 
and  their  reasons,  which  were  added,  differed  in 
few  particulars  from  those  formerly  assigned. 
After  consulting  with  his  council,  who  were  not  a 
little  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  framing  an 
answer  which  should  at  once  satisfy  the  cove- 
nanters and  comport  with  the  royal  dignity,  his 
majesty  issued  a  declaration,  in  Deduction  of 
which,  though  he  refused  to  ratify  the  king, 
or  approve  of  the  acts  of  the  "  pretended  "  assembly 
at  Glasgow,  he  yet  confirmed  and  approved  all 
that  had  been  promised  by  his  commissioner  in  his 
name.  He  assured  the  petitioners  that  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  should  be  determined  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Kirk,  and  all  civil  matters  by 
parliament,  and  other  inferior  judicatories  by  law 
established;  and  that  assemblies  should  be  held 
once  a  year,  or  as  often  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
Kirk  and  kingdom  should  require ;  that,  for  settling 
the  present  distractions,  a  free  General  Assembly 
should  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  August, 
and  a  parliament  on  the  20th  day  of  the  same 
month,  for  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  assembly  and 
settling  such  other  matters  as  may  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  as  also  to  pass 
a  general  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion.  It  was 
further  declared  that  his  majesty's  ships  and  land 
forces  should  be  recalled,  and  that  all  persons, 
goods,  and  ships,  should  be  restored,  on  the  cove- 
nanters discharging  all  their  "pretended"  tables 
and  conventicles,  and  restoring  to  his  majesty  nil 
his  castles,  forts,  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  as 
also  his  royal  honours. 

The  commissioners  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
greater  part  of  this  declaration,  for  which  they 
expressed  deep  gratitude  to  his  majesty;  yet,  as 
they  deemed  it  in  some  particulars  harsh,  and  in 
others  defective,  they  entreated  that  a  free  con- 
ference respecting  its  contents  should  be  granted. 
The  king  having  agreed  to  this  proposal,  various 
objections  were  given  in  and  answered.  Both  tho 
objections  and  the  answers  were  carefully  recorded 
by  the  commissioners,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
constituents,  as  they  served  to  explain  various 
clauses  in  the  declaration  which  might  otherwise 
be  misunderstood,  and  thus  give  cause  for  jealousy 
and  alarm. 

With  these  explanations  tho  king's  declaration 
served  as  tho  basis  of  a  treaty  Treaty  of  paci- 
of  pacification,  which  was  con-  nVatinn. 
eluded  and  Bigned  on  tho  18th  of  June  by  the 
commissioners  of  both  parties.    Its  articles  were 
the  following : — 

1.  "  The  forces  of  Scotland  to  be  disbanded  and 
dissolved  within  forty-eight  hours. 

2.  "His  majesty's  castles,  forts,  ammunition, 
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and  royal  honours,  (o  be  delivered  as  soon  as  his 
majesty  can  send  to  receive  them. 

3.  "  His  majesty's  ships  to  depart  presently  after 
the  delivery  of  the  castles,  with  the  first  fair  wind, 
and  iu  the  meantime  no  interruption  of  trade  or 
fishing. 

•1.  "  His  majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  cause 
restore  all  persons,  goods,  and  ships,  arrested  and 
detained  since  the  1st  doy  of  November  last. 

o.  "  There  shall  bo  no  meetings,  treatings,  con- 
sultations, or  convocations  of  his  majesty's  lieges, 
but  such  as  urc  warranted  by  act  of  parliament. 

G.  "  All  fortifications  to  desist,  and  no  further 
working  therein  ;  and  they  to  be  remitted  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure.  And— 

7.  "  To  restore  to  every  one  of  his  majesty's 
good  subjects  their  liberties,  lands,  houses,  goods, 
and  means  whatsoever,  taken  and  detained  from 
them  by  whatsoever  means  since  the  aforesaid 
time." 

On  the  same  day  these  articles,  together  with 
(he  king's  declaration,  were  proclaimed  in  the 
English  camp,  on  which  occasion  an  Englishman 
jocularly  remarked  that  "  the  bishops  wero  dis- 
charged in  Scotland  neither  by  the  canon  law,  nor 
the  civil  law,  but  by  Dunse  Law."  The  Earl  of 
Mortou  was  then  sent  to  sec  the  declaration  and 
articles  of  peace  published  in  the  Scottish  camp. 
This,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a  paper  con- 
taining an  ''Information  against  mistaking  of 
the  king's  declaration."  In  this  document  the 
expression  " prtlcndcd  assembly"  was  explained  as 
not  implying  "  that  any  of  the  petitioners,  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  said  declaration,  should  be  thought 
to  disapprove  or  depart  from  the  same." 

This  "Information"  was  also  repeated  by  Lord 
Lindsay  when  the  proclamation  was  published  at 
the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  all  other 
places  where  the  declaration  was  published,  four 
of  the  most  distinguished  covenanters  were  ap- 
pointed in  name  of  their  brethren  to  give  his 
majesty  hearty  thanks  for  his  favour;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  declare  that  their  acceptance  of  the 
proclamation  should  be  in  no  respect  prejudicial  to 
the  late  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  to  which, 
by  their  covenant,  they  were  bound  to  adhere. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  a  despatch 
was  forwarded  to  the  Earls  of  Marischnl  and  Mon- 
trose, then  at  Aberdeen,  acquainting  them  with  the 
pacification  j  and,  by  the  same  vessel,  letters  were 
scut  from  the  king  to  Colonel  Gunn,  and  the  city  of. 
Aberdeen,  thanking  them  for  their  real  in  his 
service.  These  communications  fortunately  arrived 
in  time  to  stay  the  proceedings  of  Montrose,  who 
was  about  to  inflict  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
city,  on  account  of  the  defection  from  the  covenant 
of  many  of  its  inhabitants." 

The  verbal  explanations  published  by  the  Scots 
in  connection  with  the  royal  declaration  wero  after- 
wards disavowed  by  the  English  commissioners, 
and  burned  as  false  and  calumnious.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  They 
•  Slcvcus.  u,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7oI,  7o3. 


are  consonant  to  the  spirit  and  apparent  object  of 
the  treaty;  the  most  material  of 
them  are  acknowledged  by  Claren-  tionu'dn- 
don  to  have  been  admitted  during  av  Adi  lu  \\  ? 
the  conference  ;  they  were  openly  •K"R'i*h  cm- 
published  by  the  Scots  at  the  UUai!l<,n<'-*- 
very  first,  while  the  matter  was  still  fresh  in  li  e 
recollection  of  both  parties,  and  were  not  then 
challenged ;  they  were  in  fact  implied  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  pacification,  in  which  one  material 
stipulation  is,  that  episcopacy  and  the  whoic  train 
of  contested  innovations  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
new  assembly.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  men  as  Henderson,  the  ardent 
and  intrepid  moderator  of  the  Glasgow  assembly, 
or  Johnstone,  its  clerk,  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
public  falsehood  so  open  to  detection  and  exposure; 
or  would  have  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  in  which, 
without  explanation  or  qualification,  that  assembly 
should  be  ignored,  and  the  abolition  of  opi.-copacy 
decidedly  refused.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fuct,  as  stated  by  Raillie,  Row,  and  others,  tl  at 
the  apparent  harshness  and  ungraciousness  of  l he 
declaration  was  explained  by  the  king  as  a  mere 
colouring  which  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  his  honour  among  foreign  nations ;  and  that 
the  assembly  which  he  refused,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
to  acknowledge,  the  nation  was  neither  require*! 
nor  expected  to  disown.*  It  very  soon  appeared 
that,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  this  treaty  was  entered 
into  merely  to  avert  a  present  exigency,  and 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  fullilling  ar.y 
one  of  its  stipulations;  and  that  every  concession 
which  it  contained  was  deliberately  inteude-d  to 
be  either  counteracted  by  a  perfidious  policy,  or 
revoked  on  the  Tory  first  opportunity. 

On  the- side  of  the  Scots,  their  part  of  the  treaty 
was  promptly  and  honourably  ful-    I>i*bandin?  of 
filled.     They  immediately  broke     the  Sotudi 
up  their  camp,  burned  the  wooden     Dci™ry  of 
huts  of  the  soldiers,  disbanded  their    the  for  treses 
troops,  and  placed  the  strongholds     to  t!'e 
in  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  t    The  previous  ex- 
perience, however,  of  the  king's  inveterate  dupli- 
city had  created  a  distrust  which  was  not  to  bo 
so  easily  removed.    Justly  considering  the  present 
pacification  merely  as  an  armistice,  which  Charles 
intended  should  subsist  no  longer  than  suited  his 
convenience,  they  retained  their  veteran  officers  in 
pay;  and  preserved  intact  the  whole  of  that  internal 
organisation,  by  means  of  which  they  could,  if 
necessary,  once  more  raise  and  concentrate  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom.    Charles  on 
the  other  hand,  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  reluc- 
tance; and,  after  all,  his  troops  were  but  partially 
disbanded.    In  the  meantime,  on  mature  reflection, 
the   treaty  just  concluded  was  satisfactory  to 
neither  party.    Charles  was  mortified  at  having 
been  compelled  to  treat  at  all  with  men  whom  Lc 
had  denounced  as  rebels,  and  felt  degraded  at  hnv- 
ing  submitted,  however  insincerely,  to  terms  which 

*  Rtevpiwon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  743,  "H. 
■f  Doillie,  vol.  j.  p.  li>7. 
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ho  considered  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  an  im-  I 
Mutual       peachmcnt  of  his  prerogative.  The] 
j<Ml»usics  of    covenanters,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
the  |  iitic*      viewed  with  regret  the  uncondi- 
to  (he  treaty.  BUrren|ler  ()f  the  8tiengths 

of  the  kingdom  and  their  military  stores,  and 
lamented  the  disbanding  of  their  array,  without 
having  received  complete  security  for  their  lives 
and  property  against  any  sudden  outbreak  of 
royal  vengeance. 

During  these  mutual  jcnlousics  ond  hcartburn- 
Tho  king      'no8»  '*  became  evident  that  the 
decline*  to      king  was  anxiously  looking  out 

preside  in  the  for  some  pretext  for  breaking  with 
the  covenanters.  He  complained 
that  the  Tables  still  continued  their  meetings  ;  and 
Rome  petty  disturbances,  which  to  the  grief  of  the 
great  body  of  the  covenanters  occurred  among  the 
populace  in  the  capital,  and  which  the  magis- 
trates were  accused  of  being  negligent  in  repress- 
ing, were  made  an  excuse  for  the  king's  declining  j 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  presiding  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Hamilton  was  applied  to  to  act  as  his 
commissioner,  but  wisely  declined  an  officeof  whose 
embatTassing  difficulties  he  had  already  had  ample 

Trnqmir  np-    experience.    At  his  request,  Tru- 
l>.,intM       quair  was  appointed—a  man  every 

commuM.ner.  Wfly  adftpk.d  by  ),is  ability,  elo- 
quence, fur-sceing  policy,  and  wont  of  principle, 
tn  promote  the  sinister  designs  of  his  master.  His 
secret  instructions  fully  justify  the  utter  distrust 
of  the  covenanters  in  the  king's  sincerity,  and 
nhow  that  the  charge  of  duplicity  was  only  too  well 
founded.  He  was  instructed  to  appear  to  grant 
everything  desired,  but  with  such  artful  qualifica- 
tion as  in  reality  to  concede  nothing.  He  was,  if 
he  could  by  no  means  avert  such  a  result,  to  allow 
episcopacy  to  be  abolished— not  because  it  was  un- 
lawful, but  for  satisfying  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
and  allaying  the  present  discontent.  He  was  to 
consent  to  the  subscribing  of  the  covenant— but 
then  it  was  "  provided  it  be  so  conceived  that  our 
subjects  do  not  thereby  be  required  to  abjure  epis- 
copacy as  a  part  of  popery,  or  against  God's  laws ; 
but  if  they  require  it  to  he  abjured,  as  contrary  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  to  give  way  to  it 
rather  than  make  a  breach ;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Glasgow  assembly  were  to  be  ratified,  not  as 
deeds  of  that  illegal  meeting,  all  mention  of  which 
was  to  be  avoided,  but  as  acts  of  this."  Finally, 
the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  left  open  for 
future  discussion,  by  a  protest  which  puts  the 
cope  stone  on  this  fabric  of  dissimulation.  He 
was  instructed,  "after  all  assembly  business  was 
ended,  immediately  before  prayers,  in  the  fairest 
way  possible,  to  protest  that  in  respect  of  his 
majesty's  resolution  of  not  coming  in  person,  and 
his  instructions  being  hastily  written,  many  things 
may  have  occurred  upon  which  he  had  not  his 
majesty's  pleasure;  therefore,  in  case  anything 
had  escaped  him,  or  been  condescended  upon  pre- 
judicial to  his  majesty's  service,  his  majesty  moy  be 
heard  for  redress  thereof  in  his  own  time  and  place." 


Charles  had  indeed  studied  "  king-craft "  to 
some  purpose.    It  ii  difficult  to  ]>,v(>itrui 
imagine  a  more  cunning  or  un-      conduct  uf 
worthy  artifice;  and  Traqunir,  if    the  king  and 
he  has  no  claim  to  participation  f«<i"wr. 
in  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  contrived 
it,  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the  infamy  of  nn 
accomplice.    By  this  device,  while  he  acted  as  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  ho  was  content,  by 
a  preconcerted  arrangement,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
discredit  of  having  his  whole  conduct  disavowed, 
as  resulting  either  from  treachery  or  incapacity. 

With  regard  to  the  parliament,  the  same  diffi- 
culties did  not  exist.  Traquair  himself  suggested 
a  simple  and  comprehensive  plan  of  nullifying  all 
their  acts  by  a  single,  but,  as  he  deemed,  an  in- 
surmountable objection.  He  advised  his  majesty 
to  acquiesce  in  the  meantime  in  tho  abolition  of 
episcopacy — a  measure  which  the  parliament  was 
certain  to  pass,  but  which  must  bo  null  from  the 
beginning  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  prelates, 
who  constituted  one  of  the  Estates,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  acts  were  passed,  might  be  easily  revoked 
when  a  convenient  time  should  arrive.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  king  merely  to  temporise  until  the 
present  exigency  should  be  pa.st,  and  then  to  re- 
voke every  concession,  was  distinctly  avowed  in  his 
reply  to  the  bishops,  who  bad  written  to  Laud, 
requesting  him  to  advise  the  king  to  prorogue  the 
assembly  and  the  parliament.  This  was  a  measure 
on  which  he  durst  not  venture;  but  ho  informed 
the  prelates  that  he  had  given  special  instructions* 
to  his  commissioner  to  watch  over  their  interests; 
and  recommended  them  to  give  in  privately  to  tho 
commissioner  a  protest  or  remonstrance  specifying 
their  exceptions  against  the  assembly,  to  be  by  him 
presented  to  the  king,  who  would  do  in  the  matter 
as  became  his  own  honour  and  the  equity  of  their 
desires.  Ho  added,  "you  may  rest  secure,  that 
though  perhaps  we  may  give  way  for  the  present 
to  that  which  will  be  prejudicial  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  our  own  government,  yet  we  shall 
not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to  remedy  both." 

Before  his  return,  the  king  sent  for  fourteen  of 
the  leading  covenanters  to  attend  Fourteen 
him  at  Berwick,  with  a  view  of   of  the  leader* 
trving  what  effect  royal  persua-    f eu™n,T";1 

e  .  •  ,    •  *■*  uttend  the 

sion  and  promises  might  have  upon 
them.  Six  only  obeyed  the  sum-  Treaehery  <-f 
mons,  and  of  these  Montrose  alone  Montro*. 
was  gained  over  to  tho  king's  cause.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  dixgust  at  tho  neglect  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  king,  on  his  return  from 
foreign  travel,  had  originally  thrown  him  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposite  party ;  but  being  now  received 
into  royal  favour,  he  resolved  to  abandon  tho 
cause  of  the  covenanters,  and  henceforth  to  employ 
his  great  talents  in  supporting  the  designs  of  the 
king.  There  is  r.o  evidence,  however,  to  support 
the  allegations  of  his  enemies,  that  he  pledged 
himself  to  remain  «mongst  the  covenanters  only  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  them.  Charles  now  sent 
an  express  to  Edinburgh,  requiring  the  immediate 
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attendance  of  the  remainder  of  the  fourteen  leaders 
whom  he  had  summoned  into  li is  presence,  but 
they  were  forcibly  detained  by  the  populace,  who 
apprehended  that  this  was  a  trap  laid  to  ensnare 
their  principal  leaders,  and  carry  them  to  Loudon.* 
Lindsay  and  Loudoun,  however,  returned  to  explain 
the  matter,  but  the  king  was  so  highly  incensed, 
that  he  would  listen  to  no  apology,  and  forthwith 
returned  in  deep  mortification  at  the  result  of  his 
inglorious  expedition. 

The  General  Assembly,  according  to  nppoint- 
Meeting       nient,  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 

of  lite  Cintial  ] 2th  of  August.  Henderson,  the 
Assembly.  moderator  0f  the  assembly  at  Glas- 
gow, preached  the  opening  sermon,  in  which  he 
recommended  to  his  brethren  the  exercise  of  mode- 
ration and  forbearance ;  he  cautioned  them  that 
any  exhibition  of  intemperate  zeal,  so  far  from 
promoting  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  would  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  their 
adversaries,  nnd  employed  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
against  the  Church  and  themselves;  and  he  ex- 
horted them  so  to  comport  themselves,  as  practi- 
cally to  refute  the  oft-repeated  calumny  that  pree- 
bytcrianism  was  incompatible  with  monarchical 
government.  This  prudent  counsel  was  not  lost  on 
the  assembly.  Throughout  the  whole  proceedings, 
while  a  steadfast  adherence  to  principle  was  main- 
tained, the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  conciliate  the 
king  by  every  concession  that  could  with  propriety 
be  mode  even  to  his  prejudices  and  caprices.  As 
his  majesty  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  assembly,  all  reference  to  it  was  care- 
fully avoided ;  but  as  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  were  still  the  same,  and  could  in  no 
respect  be  departed  from,  the  whole  were  embodied 
in  one  general  act,  entitled,  "An  Act  containing 
the  causes  and  remedy  of  the  bygone  evils  of  the 
Church."  These  were  enumerated  as  follows : — 
"The  causes : — First,  the  pressing  upon  this  Church 
a  service-book,  or  book  of  common  prayer,  by  the 
prelates,  without  direction  or  warrant  from  the 
Church,  containing,  beside  the  popish  frame,  divers 
popish  eiTora  and  ceremonies,  with  a  book  of 
canons,  establishing  a  tyrannical  power  over  the 
Kirk  in  the  person  of  bishops;  a  book  of  consecra- 
tion and  ordination,  appointing  officers  in  the 
house  of  God  not  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  repugnant  to  the  discipline  and  nets  of  the 
Kirk;  and  the  high  commission.  Second,  the 
articles  of  ru  th.  Third,  the  change  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Kirk,  from  the  assemblies  of  the  Kirk 
to  the  persons  of  some  kirkmen,  usurping  priority 
and  power  over  their  brethren.  Fourth,  civil 
places  and  power  of  kirkmen.  Fifth,  keeping  and 
authorising  corrupt  assemblies.  Sixth,  the  want 
of  lawful  and  free  assemblies,  rightly  constituted 
of  pastors,  doctors,  and  elders,  yearly  or  oftener, 
pro  re  nut  a,  according  to  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk. 
The  remedies : — That  the  service-book,  book  of 
canons  and  ordination,  and  the  high  commission, 
be  still  rejected ;  that  tho  articles  of  Perth  be  no 
•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p,  123. 


more  practised ;  that  episcopal  government,  and 
the  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmen,  be  holdm 
still  as  unlawful  in  this  Kirk ;  that  the  pretended 
assemblies,  160a  to  1618,  be  hereafter  held  as  null 
and  of  none  effect ;  and  that  for  the  preservation  of 
religion,  and  preventing  all  such  evils  in  time 
coming,  general  assemblies  rightly  constituted,  as 
the  proper  and  competent  judges  of  all  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  be  hereafter  kept  yearly  and 
oftener,  pro  rc  nala,  as  occasion  and  necessity 
shall  require — the  necessity  of  these  occasional 
assemblies  being  first  shown  to  his  majesty  by 
humble  supplication;  as  also  that  Kirk  session.*, 
presbyteries,  and  synodal  assemblies,  be  consti- 
tuted and  observed  according  to  the  order  of  this 
Church."  Hy  this  act,  which  passed  without  oppo- 
sition, the  entire  liberties,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  were  as  effectually  secured  as 
they  could  have  been  by  the  recognition  of  the 
assembly  at  Glasgow.  Agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, a  declaration  was  added  by  the  commissioner, 
reserving  the  question  regarding  the  unlawfulness 
of  episcopacy,  per  te,  and  limiting  the  application 
of  the  condemnatory  expressions  in  this  act  to  tU 
Kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.  With  this  reser- 
vation the  commissioner,  in  his  majesty's  name, 
subscribed  the  act,  and  promised  to  get  it  ratified 
by  parliament.  This  declaration,  though  nllo\rc<! 
by  the  assembly,  served  to  stimulate  them  to  ficsli 
vigilance.  To  prevent  the  re-introduction  of  the 
episcopal  system  under  any  form,  an  act  was 
passed  ordaining  that  no  innovation  which  might 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  should  be  pro- 
posed in  a  general  assembly  without  having  been 
previously  intimated  to  all  the  synods,  presbyteries, 
and  kirk  sessions  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
them  maturely  considered,  so  that  commissioners 
might  come  prepared  to  state  the  views  of  their 
constituents  on  the  subject.  By  this  wise  and 
salutary  regulation  all  surreptitious  introduction  of 
mutters  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
would  be  effectually  prevented,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  assembly  would  as  nearly  as  possible  express 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  collective  body  of  the 
Church.  The  most  difficult  and  delicate  part  of 
the  business  of  the  assembly  still  remained.  How 
were  they,  without  giving  mortal  offence  to  the 
king,  and  without  express  reference  to  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  to  deal  with  the  prelates  whom  that 
assembly  had  condemned?  They  adopted  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding  that  seemed  open  to  them.  The 
accusations  against  the  bishops  accUHti.lM 
were  heard  afresh,  the  doctrinal  ajrainat  tin- 
errors  of  which  they  were  found  bishops  hoard 
guilty  were  now  once  more  con- 
demned ;  but  such  was  tho  desire  of  the  assembly 
to  gratify  the  king,  that  ail  who  had  been  con- 
victed merely  of  complying  with  the  orders  of  tho 
court,  and  were  not  chargeable,  with  immoral  con- 
duct, were,  if  otherwise  eligible,  re  admitted  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry  on  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance and  submission  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
Church. 
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The  attention  of  the  assembly  was  afterwards 
K^amiriftiirm  directed  to  the  work  entitled  the 
of  the  birgu  »  Large  Declaration,"  which  though 
Dcclaratt  >n.  publibhed  in  the  king's  name,  wus 
in  reality  the  production  of  Dr.  Walter  Balcanquhol, 
Dean  of  Durham.  The  commissioner  urged  that 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  they  would  give  evi- 
dence of  their  respect  to  his  majesty,  and  "  that 
they  tendered  his  honour  as  the  apple  of  their  eye." 
In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  the  as- 
sembly laid  it  down  as  a  preliminary,  that  they 
uhould  speak  very  tenderly  of  what  his  majesty 
saw  or  heard  himself;  but  in  bo  far  as  he  had  been 
grossly  imposed  on  and  misinformed,  as  appeared 
from  a  great  part  of  that  book,  it  was  necessary 
fully  to  clear  up  the  matter.  They  accordingly 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  number  to  ex- 
amino  tho  book  and  report.  In  three  dayB  after- 
wards, tlio  committee  produced  a  voluminous 
report,  in  which  they  condescended  on  eight  articles 
of  the  book  deemed  "  dishonourable  to  God," 
thirteen  "  dishonourable  to  the  Church,"  and  a 
like  number  "dishonourable  to  this  kingdom." 
Twenty-six  assertions  contained  in  it  were  pro- 
nounced "gross  lies  and  untruths,"  and  four  "a 
miserable  wresting  of  their  intentions,  words,  and 
actions."  The  assembly,  after  serious  deliberation, 
drew  up  a  supplication  to  the  commissioner,  to  bo 
by  him  represented  to  the  king,  containing  an 
earnest  request  that  he  should  manifest  his  disap- 
probation of  the  offensive  portions  of  tho  book,  by 
ordering  its  immediate  suppression ;  and  grant 
commission  to  sue  all  such  persons  as  are  known 
or  suspected  to  be  the  authors  of  it,  particularly 
Dr.  Balcanquhal, "  that  by  their  exemplary  punish- 
ment others  might  bo  deterred  from  such  danger- 
ous and  seditious  courses."  This  petition  was 
received  by  his  grace  in  privy  council,  and  ho  pro- 
mised to  report  the  same  to  his  majesty.* 

Having  now  succeeded,  with  tho  full  concurrence 
of  tho  commissioner,  in  passing  every  measure 
which  they  deemed  necessary  for  securing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  the  assembly  were  desirous 
of  completing  their  triumph  by  obtaining  t he 
royal  sanction  to  tho  national  covenant.  The  con- 
currence of  the  commissioner  was  obtained  more 
readily  than  they  had  anticipated ;  not,  however, 
without  some  hesitation  concerning  the  bond,  but 
these  scruples  he  suid  were  more  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  royal  master  than  for  his  own.  As  the 
most  respectful  mode  of  proceeding,  a  supplication, 
abounding  in  expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection  to 
his  majesty,  was  presented  to  the  privy  council, 
praying  them  to  give  to  the  covenant  tho  sanction 
of  an  act  of  council,  and  to  require  it  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  The  privy 
council  acceded  to  the  prayer  of 
of  the  covenant  tne  petitioners,  and  passed  an  act 
by  thu  cum-     to  that  effect,  dated  30th  August ; 

Ti»8l°councUJ    ant*      conim'M'oncr  immediately 
prny  counti  .    announce^  tno  agrecaDl0  intelli- 
gence to  the  assembly.    The  covenant  was  sub- 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  792. 


scribed  by  every  member  of  the  council,  including 
Traquair  himself,  who,  however,  subscribed  with 
a  reservation,  declaring  that,  as  his  majesty's 
commissioner,  the  covenant,  as  understood  by  him, 
was  "one  in  substance  with  that  which  wus  sub- 
scribed by  his  majesty's  father  of  blessed  memory, 
lo80,  1581,  lolK),  and  oftener  since  renewed. 
Therefore,"  he  concludes,  "  I,  as  his  majesty's  com- 
missioner, for  tho  full  satisfaction  of  the  subjects, 
and  for  settling  a  perfect  peace  in  Church  ai:d 
kingdom,  do,  according  to  my  foresaid  declaration 
and  subscription,  subjoined  to  the  act  of  this  as- 
sembly of  the  date  of  the  17th  instant,  allow  and 
consent  that  the  covenant  be  subscribed  throughout 
all  this  kingdom.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  sub- 
scribed tho  premises.  [Sic  tubscribitut)  John, 
Earl  of  Traquair,  commissioner."  •  Even  this 
reservation,  which  was  declared  by  Traquair  to  bo 
made  only  in  his  official  capacity,  and  "  in  his 
majesty's  name,  and  which  no  subject  should  have 
tho  benefit  of,  no,  not  even  himself  as  Earl  of 
Traquair,"  was  sufficient  to  alarm  tho  jealous  vigi- 
lance of  tho  assembly.  They,  therefore,  ordered  a 
declaration  to  bo  prefixed  to  the  signatures  in 
these  terms: — "The  article  in  this  covenant,  which 
was  at  the  first  subscription  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  tho  General  Assembly,  being  deter- 
mined, and  thereby  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the 
government  of  the  Kirk  by  bishops,  the  civil  places 
and  power  of  kirkmcn,  upon  the  reasons  and 
grounds  contained  in  the  acta  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, declared  to  bo  unlawful  within  this  Kirk, 
we  subscribe  according  to  the  determination  fore- 
said." f 

Though  the  satisfaction  of  the  assembly  wai 
somewhat  alloyed  by  tho  caveat  of  j^.imion  of 
tho  commissioner,  they  could  not    ih<-  u^nubly. 
repress  their  exultation  at  tho  National 
wonderful  result  of  their  impor-  rcJl1lullS- 
tant  labours.    Even  their  far-seeing  sagacity  was 
unable  to  penetrute  the  thick  veil  of  duplicity  and 
deceit  in  which  the  king  and  his  commissioner 
had  enveloped  themselves,  and  which  was  very 
soon  to  bo  thrown  aside.    They  publicly  expressed 
their  joy  and  gratification  by  Draining  God,  and 
praying  for  the  king  and  his  commissioner ;  and 
the  latter,  having  assured  them  that  their  acts 
would  bo  ratified  in  parliament,  the  assembly  was 
dissolved  with  apparent  cordiality,  and  amidst 
universal  national  rejoicings.} 

When  information  of  these  proceedings  reached 
the  king,  ho  was  much  dissatisfied ;  Dissatisfaction 
and  he  blamed  Traquair  for  having  of  ^  lu"i>'- 
gone  beyond  his  commission,  and  thereby  rendered 
it  difficult  to  pursue  that  tortuous  policy  which  he 
had  meditated  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  Scotland.  Traquair  had  subscribed  and  ratilied 
an  act  declaring  "  that  episcopal  government  and 
tho  civil  places  and  power  of  kirkmcn  be  holdeu 
still  as  unlawful  in  this  Kirk."  To  this  act,  which 
by  the  treaty  of  pacification  the  parliament  was 

•  Stevcmon.  vol.  iii.  p.  7f>6.  t  Ibid.,  p.  797. 

♦  Burnet"*  Memoirs,  p.  1-33;  Rushwortb,  vol.  in.  p.tl67. 
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appointed  to  confirm,  the  king  refused  to  assent. 
He  had  consented  to  an  act  abolishing  episcopacy 
as  "contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  but  the  term  "unlawful"  seemed  to 
him  to  imply  a  general  condemnation  of  episco- 
pacy, to  which  he  would  not  assent.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  the  overheated  mind  of 
the  monarch,  that  he  was  making  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  and  that  what  is  unconsti- 
tutional in  a  particular  Church  must,  so  far  as  that 
Church  is  concerned,  he  also  "  unlawful."  The 
terms  of  the  act  neither  express  nor  imply  any- 
thing more;  and  yet  such  was  his  ridiculous 
horror  of  the  word  "unlawful"  that  he  "abso- 
lutely commanded"  Traquair  not  to  ratify  the  act 
in  parliament  unless  the  expression  were  altered.* 
Not  withstanding  all  that  had  occurred,  Charles  had 
never  receded  by  a  single  hairbreadth  from  his  : 
purpose  of  forcing  episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  and  \ 
he  objected  to  the  term  "  unlawful"  from  an  appre- 
hension, most  probably,  thaU  it  would  form  a 
ground  for  repealing  tlioso  acts  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  which  his  father  had  laboured  to  pro- 
cure, and  "which."  he  Baid,  "may  hereafter  be  of 
so  great  use  to  u-.''  Perhaps,  too,  he  apprehended 
that  if  prelacy  should  be  declared  unlawful  in 
Scotland,  it  might  be  concluded  to  be  equally  so  in 
England;  and  thus  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fabric 
on  which  he  leaned,  as  the  chief  support  of  his 
arbitrary  government,  might  be  thrown  to  the 
ground.  To  be  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people  was 
in  Charles's  estimation  to  be  hardly  a  sovereign 
at  ail.  Ho  disdained  to  share  his  authority  with 
any  other  power  in  the  State.  He  claimed,  as  a 
matter  of  absolute  and  indefensible  right,  to  have 
all  the  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  concentrated 
in  his  own  person  ;  he  would  be  fettered  in  its 
exercise  by  no  human  law ;  ho  would  have  every 
will  subjected  to  his  own.  To  this  dream  of  un- 
limited prerogative,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice 
his  own  reputation  as  well  as  the  affection  of  his 
subjects.  With  the  phrase  "  the  word  of  a  king" 
frequently  on  his  lips,  he  showed  a  most  flagrant 
disregard  to  truth,  and  his  very  name  was  almost 
unother  word  for  insincerity.  Even  while  sub- 
scribing the  treaty  of  pacification,  ho  was  resolved 
to  break  it ;  and  he  now  anxiously  sought  to  find 
in  the  proceedings  of  his  8cotti*.h  subjects  some 
pretext  for  his  premeditated  perfidy.  Writing  to 
Traquair  he  says,  "  If  you  find  that  what  we  have 
commanded  you  to  do  is  likely  to  cause  a  rupture, 
their  impertinent  motive**  give  you  a  fair  occasion 
to  make  it  appear  to  i'ic  world  that  we  have  con- 
descended to  all  matters  which  can  be  pretended  to 
concern  conscience  and  religion,  and  that  now  they 
aim  at  nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority, 
and,  therefore,  we  hope  and  expect  that,  if  a  rup- 
ture happen,  you  will  make  this  appear  to  be  the 
cause  thereof,  and  not  religion,  which  you  know 
not  only  to  be  true,  but  must  sec  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us,  and,  therefore,  must  be  seriously 
intended  by  you." 

•  Burnel's  Memoir*,  p.  153. 


On  the  31st  of  August,  the  day  succeeding  tie 
rising  of  the  assembly,  parliament     Opening  of 
was  opened  with  more  than  the  pwlianirnt- 
customary  solemnities.    Traquair  rode  in  grtat 
state  from  the  palace,  attended  by  forty-five  noblts, 
forty-eight  representatives  of  shires,  and  fifty-ose  , 
representatives  of  burghs;  the  crown,  sceptre,  mi 
sword  of  state  being  borne  before  him  by  the  tint 
eldest  earls,  Argyll,  Crawford,  and  Sutherland. 

After  ser  moil  bv  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  li  e 
commissioner  made  a  short  address,  iu  which  I  f 
extolled  "the  king's  goodnr-ss"  to  his  people  in 
convocating  this  parliament.  His  commission  vr?j 
then  read  and  recorded,  and  the  couiaiU*icns 
representatives  of  shires  and  burghs  were  giveu  Li 
and  received. 

As  the  absence  of  one  of  the  Estates  might  after- 
wards, as  was  really  intended,  be  — attention  in 
!  employed  as  an  objection  to  nullify  ils  caiutituv^. 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  it  became  necessary, 
before  proceeding  to  business,  and,  indeed,  before 
the  house  could  be  properly  constituted,  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  In  order  to  maintain  the  km- 
blance  of  a  spiritual  estate,  it  was  suggested  by 
the  court  party  that  lay  abbots  should  be  appointed 
in  place  of  the  absent  prelates;  but  as,  besides 
objections  of  greater  weight,  the  very  name  was 
abhorrent  to  the  great  majority  of  the  members, 
the  representatives  of  the  lesser  barons  were  sub- 
stituted as  the  third  estate. 

The  first  business  waa  the  selection  of  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  without  whose  pre-  Klfctiin  of 
vious  sanction, according  to  ancient  l<>id*  of  the 
usage,  nothing  could  be  sub-  mutU-*. 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  At 
first,  this  parliamentary  committee  had  been  freely 
chosen  by  the  three  Estates,  separately,  out  of  their 
respective  orders ;  but  afterwards,  by  a  prelsticsl 
usurpation,  the  whole  nomination  was  virtual, y 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  these  ambitious  eccle- 
siastics. Eight  bishops  nominated  eight  nobles  is 
whom  they  could  confide;  these  jointly  nominated 
eight  confederate  barons,  and  the  whole  collectively 
nominated  eight  burgesses.  The  absence  of  the 
prelates  on  this  occasion  afforded  a  fair  opportunity 
of  reverting  to  the  original  mode  of  decline. 
Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  an  acrimonious  debatt, 
the  covenanters  allowed,  for  the  present,  the  cm- 
missioncr  to  nominate  the  eight  lords  who  hsd 
formerly  been  nominated  by  the  bishops,  and  ti  e 
other  estates,  apart,  nominated  their  own  represen- 
tatives. Care,  however,  was  taken  to  protest  tbit 
the  nomination  by  the  commissioner  should  n^t 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent;  but  that  in  future  tbo 
members  of  committee  should  be  freely  chosen  by 
their  respective  estates,  that  their  power  should  be 
limited  to  such  matters  as  had  been  remitted  i> 
their  consideration,  and  that,  failing  any  report  on 
these,  they  might  again  be  submitted  to  parliarat  r". 
by  their  original  proposers  without  the  authority  cf 
the  committee. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  newly  appointed 
lords  of  the  articles  would  have  an  unusual  amour,: 
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of  important  business  to  prepare  for  the  considcra- 
Billn  submitted  tion  of  parliament.  A  great  variety 
to  thu  lords  of  of  bilk  for  maintaining  the  pri- 
thc  articles.  q{  thfl  and  for  „e. 

curing  freedom  of  discussion,  and  curtailing  the 
influence  of  the  court  in  parliament,  immediately 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  were  the  following: — That  the 
parliament  be  declared  to  consist  of  lords,  barons, 
and  burgesses  only ;  and  that  all  acts  empowering 
any  to  sit  in  parliament  as  representatives  of  the 
Church  be  rescinded.  That  the  act  of  assembly  of 
the  17th  of  August,  concerning  the  bygone  evils  of 
tho  Kirk,  and  their  several  remedies,  as  also  the  act 
ordaining  a  renewal  of  the  national  covenant,  be 
ratified.  That  the  power  of  naming  the  lords  of  the 
articles  is  in  the  three  Estates.  That  the  coin  should 
be  regulated  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  That  the 
Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dunbarton,  and  Stirling,  be 
entrusted  only  to  natives  of  Scotland,  and  that 
these  be  chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  Estates.  That 
tho  "  Large  Declaration"  be  condemned.  That  the 
privy  council  be  subordinate  to,  and  censurable 
by,  the  king  and  parliament.  That  no  patent  of 
honour  be  granted  to  any  stranger,  nor  to  any 
native,  who  has  not  at  least  ten  thousand  mcrks 
of  land-rent  yearly.  That  no  commission  of  jus- 
ticiary or  lieutenancy  be  granted  except  for  a 
limited  time.  And,  That  the  president  and  other 
judges  of  the  court  of  session  be  chosen  by  the 
advice  of  the  Estates.*  Several  other  important 
measures  wero  in  progress  for  reforming  the  abuses 
which  had  during  the  last  forty  years  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  State — particularly  an  act  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  above  all 
an  act  for  ratifying  the  measures  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly—when  Traquair,  who  was  still 
smarting  under  the  royal  displeasure  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  on  account  of  his  conduct  in 
the  asscmblv,  took  the  alarm.  He  considered  many 
of  the  proposed  measures  as  derogatory  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  he  feared  that  none  of  them  would 
prove  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  and  he  resolved 
now  to  act  with  greater  circumspection.  Accord- 
ingly, that  he  might  have  timo  to  receive  instruc- 

lVoropitions    tions  from  court,  he  continued  the 

of  parliament,  parliament  by  not  fewer  than  nine 
several  prorogations!  between  the  period  of  its  first 
fitting  and  the  14th  of  November. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissioner,  anxious  to 
Retraction      regain  his  majesty's  favour,  pro- 
of tho  privy    vailed  on  the  privy  council  to  alter 
their  acts,  which  had  been  passed 
at  his  own  instigation,  condemning  episcopacy  and 
renewing  the  covenant ;  and  even  induced  them  to 
cancel  entirely  that  clause  by  which  they  promised 
the  ratification  of  these  acts  in  parliament.! 

Wearied  out  with  repeated  delays,  convinced 
that  the  commissioner  would  agree  to  nothing  with- 
out express  instructions,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining 
a  ratification  of  their  acts  by  the  king,  parliament 
at  last  resolved  to  send  the  Earls  of  Dunfermline 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  S10.        \  Ibid.        J  Ibid. 
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and  Loudoun  to  tho  king,  to  implore  his  majesty 
to  allow  the  parliament  to  proceed,     _    ,  ,. 
and  to  determine  on  the  important    nnj  i,m„i,juu 
business  beforo  them.    This  de-        wnt  by 
sign  was  intimated  to  Traquair,     to^t lie" kitj1- 
who  seemed  satisfied  with  it;  and 
instructions  were  forthwith  given  to  the  two 
noblemen,  subscribed  by  some  of  each  estate,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  command  of  the  whole  par- 
liament.   At  the  same  time  the  ministers  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  assembly  to  watch  over 
the  proceedings  in  parliament,  appointed  a  duy  of 
solemn  fasting  and  humiliation  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Before  Dunfermline  and  Loudoun  had  reached 
tho  English  capital,  they  wero  met  by  a  mes- 
senger, prohibiting  them  in  the  king's  name  from 
approaching  within  a  mile  of  the  court.    At  the 
same  time  peremptory  orders  were  Trnrjiiair 
transmitted  to  tho  commissioner  to      ordered  to 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  until  pJ™2t 
the  2ud  day  of  June  in  the  follow-  until  2nd  June, 
ing  year.    Traquair  had  not  the 
courage  to  proceed  in  person  to  execute  so  ungra- 
cious a  mandate;  he  transmitted  the  letter  con- 
taining the  king's  order  by  tho  lord  privy  seal,  to 
tho  chamber  where  tho  lords  of  the  articles  were 
assembled.    Mr.  Alexander  Gibson,  younger,  of 
Durie,  one  of  the  three  clerks  of  parliament,  was 
desired  to  read  it,  but  refused.    At  the  command 
of  the  Estates,  however,  he  read  a  Itemonstrance 
lengthened  remonstrance  against   °'  the  States, 
it,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing was  "  a  new  and  unusual  way,  without  pre- 
cedent in  this  kingdom  ;  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
honour,  so  far  engaged  for  present  ratifying  of  the 
acts  of  the  Kirk ;  contrary  to  the  laws,  liberties,  and 
perpetual  practice  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  all 
continuations  of  parliament  once  called,  convened, 
and  begun  to  sit,  have  ever  been  made  with  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Estates ;  contrary  to  the  public 
peace  both  of  tho  Kirk  and  kingdom,  which  by 
reason  of  the  present  condition  thereof,  and  tho 
great  confusiou  like  to  ensue,  cannot  endure  so 
long  delay,  and  which  is  to  tho  advantage  of  our 
malicious  adversaries,  who,  for  their  own  ends, 
are  incessantly  seeking  all  occasions,  by  dividing 
betwixt  tho  king  and  the  kingdom,  to  bring  both 
to  utter  ruin  and  desolation."    It  wafc  added,  that 
although  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  his 
majesty's  indiction,  and  the  articles  of  pacification, 
they  might  lawfully  continue  their  sittings,  yet 
out  of  their  most  reverend  regard  and  humblo 
desire  to  manifest  their  obedience,  and  to  avoid 
giving  his  majesty  the  smallest  discontent,  they 
would  dissolve,  leaving  only  a  small  number  from 
each  estate  to  await  at  Edinburgh   DiMoI(ltion  of 
his   majesty's   answer  to  their  parliament, 
humble  remonstrance,  which  con-    A  commutes 
eludes  in  these  emphatic  words : —  »PP°m 
"  And  if  it  shall  happen  (which  God  forbid)  that 
after  we  have  made  our  remonstrances,  and  to  tho 
uttermost  of  our  power  and  duty  used  ail  lawful 
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means  for  his  majesty's  information,  that  our  ma- 
licious enemies,  who  arc  not  considerable,  shall  by 
their  suggestions  and  lies  prevail  against  the  infor- 
mations and  general  declarations  of  a  whole  king- 
dom, wo  take  God  and  man  to  witness  that  we  are 
free  of  the  outrages  and  insolencies  that  may  bo 
committed  in  the  meantime:  and  that  it  shall  be 
to  us  no  imputation  that  we  are  constrained  to 
take  such  courses  as  may  best  secure  the  Kirk  and 
kingdom  from  the  extremity  of  confusion  and 
misery."*  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed in  this  declaration,  a  committee  consisting 
of  a  small  number  from  each  estate  was  appointed, 
"  who,  or  any  thrco  of  each  estate  "  were  to  attend 
at  Edinburgh,  to  make  remonstrances  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  receive  his  answers. 

No  sooner  was  parliament  dissolved,  than  a 
Tcquest  was  presented  by  the  committee  to  his 
majesty,  that  ho  would  bo  graciously  pleased  to 
summon  them,  or  some  of  them,  into  his  royal 
presence,  that  they  might  state  to  him  their  griev- 
ances and  desires.  Mr.  William  Cunningham,  of 
Brownhill,  was  dispatched  as  the  bearer  of  this 
request,  which  the  king  received  without  any 
apparent  reluctance,  and  on  the  11th  of  December, 
liberty  was  granted  to  send  up  commissioners. 
Before  tho  committee  could  take  advantage  of  his 
Return  of  majesty's  permission,  Traqutiir 
Traquair  to  himself  made  his  appearance  at 
court-  court.  Though  at  first  received 
coldly,  on  account  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  assembly,  his  vindication  of  his 
conduct  at  length  satisfied  the  king  of  his  sincerity, 
and  restored  him  to  his  majesty's  confidence.  This 
point  gained,  ho  laboured  not  without  success  to 
ingratiate  himself  once  more  into  the  royal  favour, 
by  representing  the  proceedings  of  parliament  as 
intolerable  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  exasperating  all  those  feelings  against  his 
Scottish  subjects  which  his  majesty  was  known 
to  entertain.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
sovereign  that  his  Scottish  subjects  were  now  to 
be  reduced  to  obedicuce  only  by  force,  and  pointed 
out  the  methods  by  which  he  considered  they 
might  be  most  effectually  brought  to  submission. 
These  representations  were  seconded  by  Laud  and 
Wentworth,  and  though  opposed  by  Hamilton  nnd 
Morton,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  Scottish 
affairs,  yet  such  wero  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
the  infatuated  monarch  that,  yielding  to  those 
counsels  which  were  most  in  accordance  with  his 
own  headstrong  and  arbitrary  temper,  he  had  before 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  fully  resolved  on 
Renewal  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  CharleB 
of  hostilities  and  his  rash  advisers  now  hoped 
resolved  on.    jQ  ^  aye  tQ  p^gu^e  tae  people 

of  England  that  tho  war  bad  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  that  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  no  longer 
the  object  of  contention ;  but  that  the  Scots,  by 
the  proceedings  of  their  parliament,  had  made  a 
direct  attack  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  had 
actually  initiated  a  revolution,  having  for  its  object 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  816-820. 


tho  destruction  of  royal  authority.  The  privy 
council  of  England  did  not  fail  to  countenance  this 
delusion,  and  to  encourage  the  king  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution,  by  unanimously  declaring  that  they 
now  considered  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  Scots 
to  their  duty  by  force  of  arms. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  the  committee  of  par- 
liament appointed  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline  and 
Dunfermline  and  Lord  Loudoun  Loudoun  again 
to  proceed  a  second  time  to  court,  WDt  to  court- 
and  with  them  were  joined  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Cavers,  and  Robert  Barclay,  Provost  of  Irvine.  In 
their  instructions  they  were  prohibited,  as  the 
representatives  of  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
from  acknowledging  the  English  council  as  their 
judges;  they  were  required  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  his  majesty 
the  unfavourable  impressions  occasioned  by  Tra- 
quair's  aspersions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
parliament ;  they  were  ordered  to  support  the  par- 
ticular acts  proposed  by  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  to 
insist  on  his  majesty's  assigning  an  early  day  for 
the  assembling  of  parliament!  and  to  remonstrate 
against  the  reinforcement  of  the  Castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dunbarton  with  strangers,  and  against 
exacting  oaths  from  Scotchmen  resident  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  inconsistent  with  the  national 
oath  and  covenant." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  they  were  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  having  been  al-  Their  first 
lowed  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand,  audience  of 
they  represented  to  him  that  it  Ulc  king- 
occasioned  great  grief  to  his  subjects  in  Scotland  to 
find  that  their  proceedings  had  been  traduced,  and 
even  their  loyalty  called  in  question.  They  be- 
sought his  majesty  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
public  opportunity,  in  presence  of  the  councils  of 
both  kingdoms,  of  vindicating  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  from  these  calumnies,  and  particularly 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  Traquair  in  his 
account  of  their  proceedings  before  the  council  of 
England.  They  also  delivered  to  his  majesty  a 
message  of  thanksgiving  from  the  General  As- 
sembly, with  a  supplication  for  ratifying  their 
conclusions.  Before  taking  leave,  the  king  com- 
manded them  in  future  to  put  in  writing  whatever 
remonstrances  they  might  havo  to  make  to  him. 
This  course  was  accordingly  adopted,  and,  in  like 
manner,  Traquair  wrote  and  subscribed  all  mes- 
sages which  he  brought  them  from  the  king. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  Scottish  deputies  were 
summoned  by  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  attend 
next  day  at  the  council-chamber;  but  information 
having  reached  them  that  there  was  only  a  select 
committee,  including  Laud  and  Traquair,  to  be 
present,  they  refused  to  attend  unless  they  were 
favoured  with  a  hearing  in  the  royal  presence. 
This  was  conceded,  but  a  request  that,  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  their  vindication,  they  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  them  by  Traquair  in  his  information  to 
the  privy  council,  was  peremptorily  refused. 

vol.  iii.  p.  82A. 
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Next  day  tho  deputies  made  their  appearance  in 

Their  second  tno  council-chamber,  when  Lou- 
audience,  doun  addressed  his  majesty  in  a 
Loudoun'*  iong  anti  eloquent  oration.  In  the 
vin  ica  on.  outaet  he  pointedly  disclaimed  all 
jurisdiction  over  Scottish  affairs  in  tho  privy  council 
of  England.  "  Because,"  he  said,  "  the  parliament 
of  that,  your  majesty's  ancient  and  native  kingdom, 
is  independent,  and  not  accountable  to  any  other 
judicatory,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  us 
for  declining  to  speak  or  answer  before  any  of  your 
majesty's  councils  or  judicatories  whatsoever,  as 
these  who  havo  any  power  to  judge  of  the  laws, 
actions,  or  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom."  He  vindicated  the  parliament  from  the 
imputation  of  an  intention  to  diminish  his  majesty's 
authority,  or  to  shake  off  their  allegiance.  "  We  do, 
in  our  own  name,"  he  said,  "  and  in  name  of  the 
parliament  who  sent  us,  declare  before  Ood  and 
the  world  that  we  never  had,  nor  have,  any  thought 
of  withdrawing  ourselves  from  that  humblo  and 
dutiful  subjection  and  obedience  to  your  majesty 
and  your  government,  which  by  the  descent  and 
reign  of  so  many  kings  is  due  to  your  majesty ; 
and  never  had,  nor  have,  any  intention  or  desire 
to  attempt  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  your  majesty's  princely  power  5  but,  on  the 
contrary,  acknowledge  our  quietness,  stability,  and 
happiness  to  depend  upon  the  safety  of  your 
majesty's  person,  and  maintenance  of  your  great- 
ness and  royal  authority,  as  Ood's  vicegerent  set 
over  us  for  maintenance  of  religion  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and  have  solemnly  sworn,  not 
only  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  your  majesty's 
person  and  authority  in  tho  preservation  of  reli- 
gion, liberties,  and  laws  of  the  Church  and  king- 
dom, but  also  in  every  cause  which  may  concern 
your  majesty's  honour,  shall,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  duty  of  good  subjects, 
concur  with  our  friends  and  followers,  in  quiet 
manner  or  in  arms,  as  we  shall  be  required." 

Having  thus  cleared  their  own  loyalty,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  and  people  of  Scotland,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  reasons  of  their  demands, 
and  to  show  the  equity  of  the  proceedings  in 
parliament.  He  compiained  that  in  making  this 
defence  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  answer- 
ing objections,  which,  notwithstanding  repeated 
demands,  were  still  concealed  from  them — a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  serve  as  an  excuse,  if 
he  should  not  be  able  to  give  his  majesty  full  satis- 
faction. "  And,"  he  added, «'  if  any  of  the  propo- 
sitions or  articles  sought  or  craved  in  parliament 
shall  seem  harsh  at  the  first  view  to  those  who 
know  not  our  laws,  we  do  expect  from  them  the 
judgment  of  charity;  and  that  they  would  distin- 
guish betwixt  the  desires  and  actions  of  a  parlia- 
ment, who,  being  convened  by  royal  authority,  and 
honoured  with  your  majesty,  or  your  commis- 
sioner's presence,  are  makers  of  laws,  and  against 
whom  there  is  no  law,  and  the  actions  of  private 
persons,  against  whom  laws  are  made." 

In  vindicating  the  act  of  constitution  of  par- 


liament, he  remarked  that  as  tho  assembly  had, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioner, removed  episcopacy  out  of  tho  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  in  that 
kingdom  for  churchmen  to  hold  civil  places  and 
power,  it  necessarily  followed  that  bishops  who 
usurped  to  be  the  Church,  and  did  in  name  of  the 
Church  represent  the  third  estate,  being  taken 
away,  there  must  be  an  act  of  constitution  of  par- 
liament without  them,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  havo  a  valid  parliament,  or  to 
ratify  the  conclusions  of  the  assembly.  "  Neither," 
he  continued,  "doth  the  passing  of  these  acts 
wrong  the  Church  nor  State;  nor  diminish  your 
majesty's  princely  power  and  royal  authority ;  nor 
the  Church,  because  she  hath  renounced  and  con- 
demned that  civil  power  and  worldly  pomp  con- 
ferred upon  her  in  time  of  popery,  esteeming 
the  same  not  to  be  a  privilege,  but  a  detriment 
incompatible  with  her  spiritual  nature,  and  as 
being  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
that  Church ;  nor  is  the  State  wronged,  because  the 
whole  congregations  of  that  kingdom,  being  repre- 
sented by  their  commissioners  from  presbyteries  in 
the  General  Assembly,  have  given  their  consent  to 
the  desires  and  conclusions  of  the  Kirk,  and  have 
subscribed  the  confession  of  faith  in  that  sense, 
and  have  always  been,  and  are,  your  majesty's 
supplicants,  that  the  parliament  may  ratify  what 
the  assembly  hath  found  and  concluded.  Neither 
can  we  believe  that  your  majesty,  who  we  hear 
doth  acknowledge  princes  to  be  like  shining  stars, 
which  have  their  splendour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  and  who  esteem  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  your  people  your  greatest  content,  and  the 
having  of  their  hearts  to  be  your  majesty's  greatest 
security,  will  think  that  the  granting  of  that 
which,  upon  so  good  reason,  is  so  earnestly  de- 
sired both  by  Kirk  and  State,  to  be  any  diminu- 
tion of  your  majesty's  royal  prerogative  and  pri- 
vilege of  your  crown,  which  doth  pertain  to  your 
majesty  inviolably,  and  is  no  way  contingent,  sepa- 
rable, nor  mutable  with  the  change  of  any  of  the 
Estutes  ;  but  is  that  power  which  did  justly  belong 
to  the  king  beforo  any  bishops  were  in  Scotlaud, 
and  which  did  belong  to  him  in  time  of  popery, 
when  bishops  were  allowed,  and  had  their  depen- 
dence on  tho  pope,  and  which  did  likewise  pertain 
to  the  king  in  tho  time  of  Reformation,  when 
episcopacy  was  abjured  and  removed  out  of  Scot- 
land." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the 
another  audience  of  his  majesty, 
in  the  presence  of  Laud  and  other 
members  of  tho  English  council. 
On  this  occasion  they  brought  with 
them  their  instructions,  but,  beforo  presenting 
them  to  the  king,  or  entering  on  any  further 
vindication,  tbey  desired  that,  although  his  ma- 
jesty might  havo  any  of  his  courtiers  present  as 
auditors,  such  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  ns  judges,  nor  should  the  commissioners 
be  compelled  to  answer  any  of  their  questions. 
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They  further  desired  (hat  nothing  spoken  by  them, 
nnd  put  in  writing  by  any  person  present,  should 
afterwards  have  any  force  or  credit  against  them, 
unless  first  read  to  them,  and  allowed  by  them. 
Both  these  desires  were  conceded,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, not  without  difficulty  and  altercation.  The 
instructions  of  the  commissioners  being  now  pro- 
duced and  read,  the  king  objected  that  these  wcro 
not  subscribed  by  the  noblemen  of  the  greatest 
eminence.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  their 
first  commission  was  signed  by  tho  Estates  in  par- 
liament, and  the  second  by  the  committee  dele- 
gated by  tho  parliament  to  sit  during  the  proro- 
gation ;  and  that  their  authority,  whatever  might 
be  their  personal  rank,  was  of  greater  account,  as 
representing  the  kingdom,  than  that  of  tho  most 
eminent  in  the  kingdom  not  clothed  with  the  same 
commission.  Finding  this  objection  untenable,  he 
asked  what  power  they  had  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion, adding  that  their  instructions  were  for  justi- 
fying rather  than  satisfying;  and  though  some  of 
their  desires  were  against  law,  they  hod  no  power 
to  yield  to  any  point.  It  was  answered  that  the 
parliament  had  given  them  power  to  make  it  clear 
that  their  desires  and  proceedings  were  agreeable 
to  the  fundamental  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom, to  reason,  and  to  tho  act  of  pacification, 
which  they  were  ready  to  do ;  nor  was  there  any 
further  power  necessary,  until  the  exceptions  and 
objections  were  known ;  nor  was  it  probable  that 
parliament  would  invest  them  with  tho  full  deci- 
sive power  of  the  legislature.  It  was  added,  that 
the  acts  themselves  were  no  other  than  what  the 
king  was  obliged,  by  the  articles  of  pacification, 

Objection,  of     to  ratify-    T^11  who  ou 

Laud,  and     the  king's  right  hand,  and  had 

answer*  of  the  Dccn  observed  to  smite  contcmpt- 
uously,  begged  his  majesty  to  in- 
quire of  the  commissioners  how  their  assertion 
that  their  desires  and  proceedings  were  agreeable 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland,  which  must 
be  the  present  statutes,  could  be  consistent  with 
their  desires  that  existing  laws  should  be  re- 
pealed? He  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
king  waa  obliged  to  repeal  them,  or  to  ratify  the 
conclusions  of  the  assembly.  The  commissioners 
answered,  that  their  desires  might  be  agreeable  to 
fundamental  laws,  and  yet  they  might,  without 
any  inconsistency,  crave  that  the  acts  repugnant 
to  tbo  conclusions  of  tho  assembly  might  be  re- 
pealed ;  for,  as  the  parliament  may  make  laws  for 
the  good  of  Church  and  State,  so  they  may  repeal 
such  laws  as  arc  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of 
cither;  and  they  undertook  to  show  that  the  kiug 
was  obliged  to  ratify  these  conclusions.  This  reply 
roused  the  ire  of  the  haughty  primate,  who  testily 
answered  that  he  was  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  parliament  had  power  to  repeal 
laws  as  well  as  to  make  them ;  but  what  he  desired 
to  be  informed  of  was,  how  their  desires  could  be 
agreeable  to  the  laws,  when  they  crave  standing 
laws  to  be  repealed  by  reason  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  assembly  ex  conteqxenlit  for,  if  the  convo- 


I  cation  in  England  should  take  upon  them  to 
annul  and  repeal  acts  of  parliament,  what  con- 
fusion would  thero  be.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  acts  of  parliament,  which  depend  upon  act* 
of  assembly,  must  necessarily  fall  and  be  repealed 
when  an  assembly  had  annulled  those  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  which  those  acts  of  parliament  were 
merely  ratificatory ;  but  that  the  English  convo- 
cation, consisting  only  of  prelates  and  some  of  the 
clergy,  was  very  different  from  their  General 
Assembly,  where  his  majesty  or  his  commissioner 
bits,  and  where  the  whole  congregations  ni:d 
parishes  of  the  kingdom  are  represented  by  their 
commissioners  from  presbyteries,  so  that  what  is 
dono  by  them  is  done  by  tho  whole  Church  and 
kingdom,  nnd  therefore  ought  to  be  allowed  in 
parliament.  The  archbishop  answered  with  much 
warmth,  that  the  convocation  in  England  was 
as  eminent  a  judicature  as  theirs,  and  ought  not 
to  be  so  slighted ;  that  himself  and  the  clergy  were 
members  of  the  parliament,  nnd  no  reformed 
Church  had  lay  elders  as  they  had  in  their  assem- 
blies, and  he  would  lose  his  life  before  they  should 
have  them.  The  commissioners  replied  that  they 
would  not  have  meddled  with  his  convocation  if  he 
had  not  himself  introduced  the  subject ;  they  denied 
that  laics  were  members  of  their  assembly,  for  the 
office  of  ciders  was  ecclesiastic,  and  as  orthodox 
and  agreeable  to  Scripture  as  any  order  they  had 
in  their  convocation ;  that  what  they  craved  was, 
that  acts  of  parliament  might  repeal  acta  of  par- 
liament which  had  now  no  foixc.  This  contest 
was  interrupted  by  Traquair,  who  remarked  that 
all  the  acts  referred  to  tho  lords  of  the  articles 
were  not  consented  to  by  the  whole  Estates,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  commissioners  would  yield  in  some 
things  to  his  majesty,  who  otherwise  had  more 
reason  to  inquire  what  authority  they  had.  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  they  knew  well  all  was 
not  determined  on  that  was  in  tho  articles, as  the*c 
were  only  propositions  prepared  for  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament  The  commissioners  were  now 
required  to  withdraw.  After  some  consultation 
between  the  king  and  his  courtiers  they  were 
recalled,  and  were  then  told,  "  That  although  his 
majesty  in  his  own  and  tho  unanimous  judgment 
of  those  that  were  with  him,  conceived  thev  had 
no  power  to  give  them  satisfaction,  yet  he  would 
hear  the  particular  reasons  of  their  demands,  and 
for  that  end.  his  commissioner,  Lord  Traqoair, 
should  give  them  tho  objections  thereunto"  aud 
having  thanked  his  majesty  for  this  favour,  the 
commissioners  withdrew.* 

Several  interviews  were  subsequently  held,  which 
were  not — and  certainly  on  the  part  of  the  king 
wcro  not  intended  to  be— satisfactory  to  either 
party;  but,  in  the  meantime,  an  audacious  design 
was  being  prepared  for  execution.  The  king, 
finding  the  futility  of  all  his  objections  trium- 
phantly exposed,  was  anxious  to  prccipitaic  bis 

•  Rush  worth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  997  ;  l'tocecdinjs  of  the 
Scots*  Commissioners;  King's  DccUration  ;  Stcrcuwn,  vol. 

iii.  pp.  832— £36*. 
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premeditated  rupture  with  the  Scots,  and  for  this  | 
purpose  eagerly  seized  upon  a  pretext  which  he  ' 
vainly  hoped  would  interest  the  people  of  England  ■ 
in  the  quarrel.  Ho  mistook  those  imaginary  | 
grievances  that  only  wounded  his  own  vanity, 
and  which  few  could  understand,  for  something 
that  would  rouse  tho  resentment  of  a  whole  people, 
whose  affection  he  had  already  alienated,  and  would 
induce  them  to  rush  headlong  into  civil  war.  The 
pretext  was  no  other  than  the  letter  formerly 
referred  to,  which  had  hcen  written  before  the 
pacification,  and  addressed,  though  never  for- 
warded, to  the  King  of  France.  This  letter  had 
been  subscribed  by  Loudoun  and  six  others  of  the 
principal  nobility,  and  was  intended  to  vindicate 
their  conduct  in  tho  eyes  of  a  foreign  power,  and 
to  solicit  assistance  in  the  struggle  which  seemed 
to  be  approaching.  On  this  document  a  charge  of 
treason  was  meant  to  be  founded  against  the  cove- 
nanters, inasmuch  as  it  was  held  to  furnish  incon- 
trovertible evidence  that  they  were  prepared  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and 
introduce  into  Britain  the  ancient  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. On  tho  strength  of  this  letter,  which  was 
without  a  date,  and  evidently  addressed  by  a 
different  hand,  the  whole  of  the  commissioners 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  king,  and  committed 
Letter  to  the  to  the  Tower.  The  letter  itself 
King  of  Fiance.  was  0f  tho  following  tenour: — 
"  Sire,  your  majesty  being  the  refuge  and  sanc- 
tuary of  afflicted  princes  and  states,  wc  have  found 
it  necessary  to  seud  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Colvil,  to 
represent  unto  your  majesty  the  candour  and  in- 
genuity as  well  of  our  actions  and  proceedings,  as 
of  our  intentions,  which  wo  desire  to  be  engraved 
and  written  to  the  whole  world  with  a  beam  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  to  your  majesty.  "Wo  there- 
fore most  humbly  beseech  you,  sire,  to  give  faith 
and  credit  to  him,  and  to  all  that  he  shall  say  on 
our  part,  touching  us  and  our  affairs ;  being  much 
assured,  site,  of  an  assistance  equal  to  your  wonted 
clemency  heretofore,  and  so  often  showed  to  this 
nation,  which  will  not  yield  the  glory  to  any  other 
whatsoever,  to  be  eternally,  sire,  your  majesty's 
most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  affectionate 
servants.'' 

This  letter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Montrose,  and  transcribed  by  Loudoun,*  was 
Mgncd  by  both  these  noblemen,  together  with 
Rothes,  Mar,  Montgomery,  Forrester,  and  General 
Lcblie  ;  but  owing  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the  language, 
the  word  rniy,  a  cray-fish,  having  inadvertently 
been  employed  instead  of  rayon,  a  sunbeam,  tho 
transmission  of  the  document  was  delayed,  and,  on 
farther  consideration,  tho  design  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  Ry  some  accident  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Donald  Goram,  by  whom  it  was  given 
to  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  king.  The  address,  "  Au  Jtoi"  with 
which  it  had  been  surreptitiously  superscribed, 
being  the  style  appropriated  by  subjects  to  their 
native  sovereign,  was  construed  into  an  evidence 
*  llutory  of  tho  Stewart  J,  vol.  i.  p.  HO. 


of  treason,  and  Loudoun  was  marked  out  as  the 
first  victim  of  royal  vengeance.  When  that  noble- 
man was  examined  before  the  council,  he  candidlv 
admitted  that  tho  hand-writing  and  subscription 
were  his,  but  said  the  letter  was  written  before 
the  pacification,  when  his  majesty  was  on  tho 
point  of  invading  his  nativo  country ;  and  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  King  of  France,  being  the 
most  nearly  related  by  affinity  to  his  majesty  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe,  was  naturally  looked 
to  as  tho  fittest  person  to  intercede  with  his  ma- 
jesty in  their  behalf,  and  to  mitigate  his  resent- 
ment. The  idea,  however,  he  added,  had  not  been 
suggested  nntil  his  majesty  had  almost  reached 
the  Scottish  Rordcr,  and  was  therefore  considered 
too  late,  and  consequently  the  letter  had  never 
boon  forwurded,  or  even  addressed ;  besides,  he 
argued,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime,  he  had 
been  included  in  the  act  of  oblivion  ;  or  if  he  must 
be  tried,  it  must  be  by  his  peers,  and  in  the  country 
where  the  offence  was  committed.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  allow  such  an  opportunity 
to  pass  of  crushing  a  formidable  adversary,  and 
Loudoun  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  being  brought 
to  tho  block,  not  only  without  the  benefit  of  his 
peers,  but  without  trial  or  conviction.  About 
three  o'clock  tho  same  afternoon  Warrant  from 
the  king  sent  a  warrant  to  Sir  tho  king  to  bo- 
William  Ralfour,  lieutenant  of  the  hcad  Loa^- 
Tower,  authorising  and  commanding  him  to  have 
Lord  Loudoun's  head  struck  off  by  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  This  awful  intimation  was 
received  by  the  earl  with  astonishing  composure; 
but  Balfour,  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  putting  a  nobleman  to  death  without  trial, 
carried  the  warrant  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
whom  he  considered  bound  in  honour  to  interfere. 
It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  InterceMion  0f 
marquis  and  lieutenont  with  diffi-  Hamilton, 
culty  obtained  access  to  tho  king,  The  warrant 
who  had  retired  to  rest.  Tho  wltLdrawn- 
warrant  was  scarcely  named  when  his  majesty,  in 
a  violent  passion,  exclaimed,  "By  God,  it  shall  bo 
executed!"  Hamilton,  however,  represented  to 
him  the  odium  he  should  incur  by  thus  violating 
the  safe-conduct  he  had  granted  to  Loudoun,  as 
well  as  all  legal  forni9,  by  putting  a  nobleman  to 
death  without  conviction  or  even  trial.  He  as- 
sured him  that,  if  he  persevered  in  his  resolution, 
not  only  would  Scotland  bo  lost  for  ever,  but  his 
own  person  would  be  in  danger  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  populace  ;*  and  at  last  his  majesty, 
calling  for  the  warrant,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
sullenly  dismissed  Hamilton  and  the  lieutenant 
from  his  presence. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  three  months  afterwards 
that  Loudoun  was  liberated  from  his  confinement, 
and  permitted  to  return  home,  on  promise  that  he 
would  conceal  from  his  brethren  in  Scotland  tho 
hard  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 

•  Birch' i  Jnouiry  into  the  Transactions  of  Glamorgan, 
Apr..  375;  OlJmixon's  History,  p.  140;  Burnet's  Me- 
moir*, p.  161;  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  847. 
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and  contribute  his  endeavours  to  dispose  them  to 
peace. 

Charles,  however,  was  in  the  meantime  cherish* 
ing  sentiments  and  maturing  designs  far  from 
pacific.  As  early  as  the  month  of  November  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  Traquair  had  made  his 
report  to  the  council  of  England,  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  had  been  determined  on,  irrespective  of 
anything  which  might  be  urged  by  the  Scots  in 

Preparation*  their  own  defence,  and  prepara- 
for  war.  tions  for  the  campaign  had  daring 
all  that  time  been  silently  advancing.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  lord-admiral,  was  ordered  to 
have  a  fleet  ready  by  the  10th  of  April,  and  at  tbo 
same  timo  was  appointed  general  of  the  army 
about  to  be  raised.  Strafford  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  Lord  Conway  was  constituted 
his  deputy.  The  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  were 
ordered  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied 
men  to  be  instructed,  in  companies  of  one  hundred 
each,  in  military  exercises  until  the  10th  of  May, 
when  they  were  to  proceed  under  their  respective 
officers  to  Newcastle.  A  similar  order  was  issued 
for  raising  seamen,  a  third  fur  the  pressing  of 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion to  be  at  Newcastle  by  the  middle  of  June, 
and  a  fourth  for  laying  in  at  Berwick  a  large 
quantity  of  forage  by  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

These  preparations  were  made  in  the  faco  of 

Difficulties  of  very  formidable  difficulties.  The 
Charles.  covenanters  were  zealous  and  una- 
nimous, and  were  still  in  such  a  complete  state  of 
organisation  that  they  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  rally  in  defence  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pcoplo  of  England  were  univer- 
sally discontented.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Scottish  supplications  had  fully  informed  them  of 
the  real  object  of  the  contest  5  they  considered  their 
own  grievances  as  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  the  communications 
which  took  place  between  the  two  armies  while 
encamped  within  Bight  of  each  other,  had  led  to 
an  increase  of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  a  sense 
of  common  wrongs  and  sufferings  had  already 
excited.  Above  all,  his  last  inglorious  campaign 
had  exhausted  his  treasury — and  how  could  he 
expect  the  sinews  of  war  to  be  furnished  by  a  dis- 
contented people,  with  whom  the  war  was  un- 
popular? Such,  indeed,  was  the  dissatisfied  state  of 
the  public  mind,  that  for  eleven  years  Charles  had 
not  ventured  to  assemble  a  parliament,  and  he  was 
now  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  have  recourse  to 
that  detested  method  of  raising  supplies — well 
knowing  that,  if  granted  at  all,  they  would  be 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  an  importunate  de- 
mand for  redress  of  grievances.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  once  more  resorted  to  his  old  method  of 
raising  money  by  illegal  exactions,  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  other  means  equally  criminal  and 
undignified.  The  order  for  levying  Bhip-money 
was  renewed  and  executed  with  more  than  its 
former  severity.  At  the  instigation  of  Strafford, 
the  Irish  parliament  voted  five  subsidies,  amount- 


ing in  all  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Strafford  himself  contributed 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lennox 
and  Richmond  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  sum. 
Many  others  of  tho  nobility,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
gentry,  subscribed  largely;  and,  at  the  desire  of 
the  queen,  the  papists  contributed  so  liberally  that 
the  royal  forces  were  subsequently  styled  in  deri- 
sion the  pojrith  army*  With  tho  means  thus 
furnished  an  army  waa  raised,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty;  but  it  was  plainly  perceived  that 
such  resources  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  its 
continued  maintenance.  Tho  council  accordingly 
advised  his  majesty  to  summon  a  parliament ;  and 
never  had  an  English  parliament  met  under  cir- 
cumstances more  unfavourable  to  tho  designs  of 
tho  sovereign.  But  Charles  had  not  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  ho  had  to  contend.  Ho  was  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  tho  demands  of  the  Scots 
would  appear  as  exorbitant  to  the  parliament  as 
they  did  to  himself,  and  that  they  would  be  ready 
to  resent  as  a  national  indignity  what  appeared  to 
no  one  but  himself  to  be  an  attack  on  his  royal 
authority.  Ho  hoped,  too,  that  the  exhibition  of 
tho  letter  intended  for  the  King  of  France  would 
excite  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Scottish  leaders, 
upon  whom  ho  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  fix  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  of  premeditated  hostility 
against  England,  by  attempting  to  introduce  her 
ancient  enemy  in  warlike  guise  into  the  island. 

Parliament  met,  according  to  tho  king's  ap- 
pointment, on  tho  13th  of  April.  Meeting  of  tho 
Tho  opening  had  been  purposely  Knglwh  pw- 
delayod  until,  as  Charles  supposed,  u*n>ent. 
tho  pressing  urgency  of  his  affairs  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  time  for  deliberation  on  public  grievances, 
and  to  demand  an  immediato  grant  of  money  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  The  session  was 
opened  by  tho  Lord-keeper  Finch  in  a  florid  speech, 
in  which  he  exaggerated  to  the  utmost  all  the 
complaints  against  tho  Scots;  and,  in  order  to 
stimulate  their  generosity,  set  before  them  the 
example  of  the  Irish  parliament,  who  had  granted 
such  liberal  subsidies  to  his  majesty.  The  king 
then  produced  the  letter  to  the  French  king,  which 
was  read  by  Finch,  and  commented  on  in  a  manner 
intended  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  bouse 
against  the  Scots.  All  was  to  no  purposo ;  the 
letter  was  entirely  disregarded.  In  vain  did 
Charles  insist  that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
grant  him  the  necessary  supplies;  while  he  as- 
sured them,  on  tho  word  of  a  king,  that  ho  would 
givo  them  an  early  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
the  abuses  of  the  State,  and  applying  such  remedies 
as  they  might  judge  to  be  expedient.  They  con- 
sidered the  public  grievances  as  claiming  their  nrst 
regard,  and  determined  that  tho  consideration  of 
these  should  take  precedence  of  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies, and  all  other  business  whatsoever.  Agree- 
ably to  this  resolution  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
on  the  complaints  of  tho  people,  which  now  began 
•  Stcvcason,  vol.  iii.  p.  849. 
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to  poor  in  from  all  quarter* ;  and  the  king  at  last, 
irritated  by  their  refusal  of  hia  demands,  and  appre- 

Iu  dissolution  nen"ve  °^  gathering  storm, 
hastily  dismissed  them,  before  they 
had  sat  much  longer  than  a  month.  The  abrupt 
termination  of  a  parliament  to  which  tho  people 
were  fondly  looking  for  a  vindication  of  their  just 
rights,  and  some  alleviation  of  their  sufferings, 
greatly  increased  the  prevailing  discontent,  which 
was  still  farther  augmented  by  the  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  acts  that  immediately  followed. 

Arbitrary  and    The  vei7  noxt  dav  Henry  Bellasis, 
unconstitutional  Esq.,  knight  of  tho  shire  for  the 

F th  'kin^  °f  count3r  of  York'  and  Sip  John 
Ilotham,  were  subjected  to  an  ex- 
amination before  the  privy  council  regarding  their 
conduct  in  parliament;  and  declining  to  compro- 
mise tho  independence  of  parliament  by  answering 
the  questions  proposed  to  them,  were  both  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  At  the  same  tirao  John  Crewe, 
Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Crewe,  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  religious  affairs,  having 
refused  to  give  up  the  names  of  such  parties  as 
had  petitioned  against  innovations  in  religion,  tho 
high  commission  court,  and  other  grievances,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Lord  Brooks,  having  been  suspected  of  holding 
communication  with  the  Soots,  were  subjected  to 
the  gross  indignity  of  having  their  cabinets  broken 
open,  and  even  their  pockets  searched,  in  quest  of 
a  private  correspondence,  no  traces  of  which  could 
be  discovered.* 

While  the  nation  were  deeply  disappointed  by 
the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  from 
whose  proceedings  they  had  expected  to  reap  so 
many  advantages,  they  were  exasperated  to  find 

Sitting  of  the   that,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  the 

convocation,  convocation  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  sittings  for  a  month  longer.  During 
this  period  they  passed  various  enactments,  which 
occasioned  many  grievous  complaints.  They  made 
not  fowcr  than  seventeen  new  canons,  by  one  of 
which  all  clergymen  and  graduates  in  the  univer- 
sities were  enjoined  to  take  an  oath  approving  the 
doctrine  rind  discipline  established  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  binding  themselves  never  to  give 
their  consent  to  any  alteration  in  tho  government 
of  this  Church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  &c.  This  canon,  which  was  no  doubt 
designed  as  a  preventive  against  the  spread  of  prcs- 
byterian  principles,  excited  much  ridicule  among 
the  Scots  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  it  was 
expressed.  Swearing  a  man  to  an  et  cetera  was 
certainly  something  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  it 
bound  him  to  conditions  of  which  ho  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant,  and  which  might  at  any  time  be 
altered  at  tho  will  of  those  by  whom  the  oath  was 
exacted.  What  parliament  would  not  grant,  how- 
ever, was  granted  by  the  servile  convocation.  They 
voted  a  supply  to  his  majesty  for  assisting  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  annually  for  six  years. 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  852,  653. 


Charles  now  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
recruit  his  finances  independently     In    ,  aj)d 
of  his  refractory  parliament;  and    oppressive cs- 
the  expedients  to  which  he  had    actions  of  the 
recourse  were  at  once  illegal,  dis-  km?' 
honourable,  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree. 
Ho  ordered  the  counties  to  advanco  coat  and  con- 
duct-money for  their  respective-  troops;  he  pur- 
chased on  credit  from  the  East  India  merchants  all 
their  pepper,  and  re-sold  it  under  its  value  for 
ready-money ;  he  extorted  a  bonus  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  merchants  who  had  bullion 
deposited  for  safety  in  tho  Tower,  under  tho 
iniquitous  threat  of  seizing  on  the  wholo  in  case 
of  refusal ;  and  levied  a  contribution  to  a  largo 
amount  on  the  city  of  London,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting its  privileges  as  a  corporation.* 

By  these  and  other  means  equally  discreditable, 
Charles  at  length  succeeded  in  raising  and  equip- 
ping an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  with  which  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  field  by  the  month  of  J  uly.    By  means  of  their 
friends  in  London,  the  Soots  were  from  the  first 
fully  aware  of  these  preparations.    Even  as  early 
as  Dunfermline  and  Loudoun's  first  mission  as  a 
deputation  to  the  king,  the  resolution  of  Charles 
and  his  council  to  recommence  hostilities  was  no 
secret  to  the  Scottish  leaders.   Many  circumstances 
tended  to  corroborate  the  warlike  intelligence  they 
from  time  to  time  received.    The  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  repaired,  and  its  garrison  reinforced; 
all  Scottish  ships  in  England  and  Ireland  were 
arrested;  and  many  coming  from  distant  ports  were 
intercepted  by  English  cruisers,  and  their  owners 
and  passengers  were  robbed  of  their  property,  laid 
in  irons,  and  treated  with  shocking  barbarity ;  and 
the  Irish  parliament,  under  the  influence  of  Straf- 
ford, had  publicly  denounced  tho  Scots  as  rebels. 
All  these  foretokens  of  hostility  were  anxiously 
watched  by  tho  Scottish  leaders,  who,  at  on  early 
period,  began  to  concert  measures  Preparations 
for  the  national  defence.    Even  at    'm  Scotland, 
the  time  of  the  pacification,  when  they  were  dis- 
banding their  army,  and  delivering  up  the  strong- 
holds of  the  country,  their  oft-repeated  experience 
of  the  royal  treachery  had  completely  shaken  their 
confidence  in  the  king's  sincerity,  and  they  accord- 
ingly still  retained  their  veteran  officers  in  pay — 
not  only  with  a  view  to  futuro  service  if  necessary, 
but  as  an  act  of  justice  to  men  who  had  voluntarily 
relinquished  their  posts  and  emoluments  abroad, 
and  hastened  homo  to  the  assistanco  of  their 
countrymen.    The  zeal  formerly  manifested  by  all 
ranks  of  tho  people  continued  unabated;  their 
organisation  had  never  ceased  to  be  maintained ; 
and  tho  bravo  and  patriotic  men  who  had  so  re- 
cently taken  arms  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  were  ready  once  more,  at  the  call  of  their 
leaders,  to  range  themselves  under  tho  banner 
of  the  covenant.    Meanwhile,  preparations  were 
silently  in  progress :  persons  possessed  of  wealth 
contributed  their  money  and  their  plate,  and  in 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  854,  855. 
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many  instances  their  personal  guarantees  to  the 
public  service;  women  cheerfully  brought  their 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  most  costly  jewels 
to  the  publio  treasury,  and  provided  cloth  for  the 
tents  of  the  soldiers  ;  the  collections  at  the  church- 
doors  were  grcntly  increased,  not  merely  by  the 
large  donations  of  the  rich,  but  by  the  gifts,  though 
small  individually,  which  poured  in  incessantly 
from  the  lower  nnd  middle  ranks  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  tho  merchants  busied  themselves  in  the 
importation  of  arms  and  ammunition.  All  these 
measures,  however,  were  merely  precantionary,  nnd 
the  leaders  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  hostile 
demonstrations  until  these  should  be  resolved  on 
and  authorised  by  parliament,  which  was  expected 
to  meet  as  soon  as  tho  prorogation  had  expired. 
In  the  meantime  remonstrances  and  informations 
were  printed,  and  extensively  circulated  through- 
out England,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the 
insidious  misrepresentations  of  the  government, 
and  securing  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operation, 
of  the  English  people  in  tho  impending  crisis. 
Parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  day  to 
Meeting  of  the  which  it  had  been  prorogued  from 
Scotti»li  par-  the  last  meeting  in  November, 
linrocnt.  Traquair  had  received  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal  to  represent  his  majesty, 
but  having  rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to 
tho  people  of  Scotland  by  his  report  to  the  English 
council,  nnd  tho  encouragement  he  had  given  the 
king  to  recommence  the  war,  he  durst  not  venture 
to  make  his  appearance  amongst  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  commissions  under  the  quarter  seal 
wero  issued  to  the  Lords  Elphinstonc  and  Napier, 
the  lord  justice-clerk,  and  the  king's  advocate, 
who,  or  any  threo  of  them,  were  empowered  to  act 
as  commissioners  to  prorogue  the  parliament  in 
Trnquair's  absence  and  upon  his  order.*  By  some 
oversight,  Traquair  had  omitted  to  forward  this 
authority  to  his  substitutes,  and  consequently,  when 
the  warrant  to  prorogue  was  read  before  parlia- 
ment, Elphinstone  and  Napier,  doubtfnl  of  the 
legality  of  proceeding,  refused  to  act  without 
Trnquair's  authority;  and  the  othor  two,  unable 
to  proceed  without  their  concurrence,  or  that  of 
ono  of  them,  could  only  enter  their  protest.  Hy 
this  omission  of  Trnquair's,  the  policy  of  Charles 
was  defeated.  The  parliament  having  been  at 
first  convoked  by  the  king's  authority,  and  after- 
wards by  the  same  authority  adjourned  to  that 
day,  voted  themselves  a  lawful  parliament,  and 
having  made  choice  of  Lord  Burleigh  as  their  pre- 
sident, proceeded  to  business.  The  acts  which  had 
been  prepared  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  lords 
of  tho  articles  were  now  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  and,  with  slight  variations, 
Acta  of  the  were  all  passed.  The  principal  of 
parliament.  these  were — An  act  settling  tho 
constitution  of  parliament,  which  was  henceforth 
declared  to  consist  of  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses, 
and  rescinding  ail  former  acts  in  favour  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  particularly  those  of  1597 
•  StevcDaou,  vol.  in.  pp.  SOU,  8G7. 


and  1606; — an  act  declaring  that  all  subsequent 
parliaments  should  bo  at  liberty  either  to  choose 
committees  for  articles  or  not,  as  they  should  thick 
fit,  and  that  when  it  should  be  judged  expedient 
to  appoint  such  committees,  each  estate  should 
choose  out  of  its  own  number  only  so  many  ts 
should  be  allowed  by  the  parliament; — an  act  rati- 
fying, approving,  and  perpetually  confirming  the 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  17th  of  August, 
1639,  entitled,  "  Anent  the  six  causes  of  our  bygone 
evils ;"— an  act  ratifying  aud  approving  the  sup- 
plication of  tho  General  Assembly  to  the  privy 
council,  praying  them  to  enjoin  the  renovation  of 
the  national  covenant  j — the  answer  of  the  council 
to  that  supplication ; — the  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ordniuing  the  subscription  of  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  covenant,  and  the  said  confession 
of  faith  and  covenant  itself,  as  first  sworn  in  the 
year  1580,  together  with  the  bond  adapting  it  to 
their  circumstances  in  the  year  1638,  and  the 
assembly's  explication  of  the  whole  as  excluding 
tho  articles  of  Perth  and  tho  other  innovations 
intended  upon  the  Church ; — an  act  declaring  that 
the  sole  and  only  power  of  jurisdiction  within  the 
Church  stands  in  the  Church  of  God  as  it  is  now 
reformed,  and  in  tho  general,  provincial,  and  pres- 
byterial  assemblies  and  kirk  sessions — and  rescind- 
ing all  acts  conferring  on  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  civil  places, 
and  the  power  of  representing  tho  Church  in  par- 
liament ; — an  act  approving  the  supplication  of  the 
assembly  in  1639  against  a  book  called  "  A  Large 
Declaration,"  with  the  assembly's  act  relative 
thereto,  and  ordaining  tho  authors  and  spreaders 
thereof  to  bo  most  severely  punished,  as  leasing- 
makers  and  raisers  of  division  and  discord  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  subjects ; — an  act  appointing  a  full 
and  freo  parliament  to  be  held  at  least  once  in 
three  years,  or  oftcner,  as  his  majesty  shall  be 
pleased  to  call  them ; — an  act  ordaining  that  the 
Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton,  be 
kept  only  by  natives,  true  and  faithful  subjects 
to  his  majesty,  and  well-affected  countrymen ; — an 
act  discharging  any  to  vote  by  proxies  in  parlia- 
ment, and  ordaining  that  none  be  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  in  Scotland  unless  they  have  at 
least  ten  thousand  mcrks  of  yearly  rent  within  the 
kingdom ; — an  act  appointing  that  instead  of  giving 
in  grievances  to  tho  clerk-register,  as  was  the 
former  practice,  through  which  many  of  them  were 
suppressed,  the  samo  be  given  in  and  presented 
openly  in  parliament ; — an  act  declaring  the  privy 
council  subordinate  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
accountable  to  them,  and  in  case  of  giving  wronj 
counsel  to  be  punished  as  lcasing-makcrs ; — an  act 
annulling  all  unjust  and  unlawful  proclamations 
issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  troubles; 
— an  act  declaring  that  the  former  laws  prohibiting 
bonds  and  covenants  amongst  tho  subjects  do  r.ot 
exteud  to  nor  include  any  bonds,  leagues,  councils, 
conventions,  assemblies,  committees  or  meeting?, 
made,  holden,  and  kept  by  the  subjects,  for  main- 
tenance and  preservation  of  the  king's  majesty, 
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the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  tho  kingdom ; — 
an  act  concerning  tho  common  relief — in  other 
words,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war — approving 
an  offer  made  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  rents,  in 
burgh  and  land,  and  further  appointing  a  twentieth 
part  of  all  annual  rents  to  bo  applied  in  like 
manner  (the  act  contains  directions  for  ascertain- 
ing the  due  extent  of  the  rents  and  annual  rents, 
and  for  the  collecting  of  tho  tenths,  and  ordains 
that  bonds  shall  be  given  by  the  shires  for  the 
same  until  paid ;  and  because  money  would  be 
required  before  these  supplies  could  be  raised,  tho 
committee  wcro  authorised  to  borrow  of  any  who 
had  money,  and  to  give  their  own  security  for  it 
in  the  meantime ;  and  if  any  refused  to  lend,  they 
were,  upon  proof  of  their  having  money,  to  be  con- 
strained to  lend  it  upon  such  security) ; — an  act 
ordaining  tho  whole  subjects  and  lieges  of  this 
kingdom  to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend  the  con- 
clusions, acts,  and  constitutions  of  this  present 
session  of  parliament,  and  to  subscribe  a  bond  to 
that  effect ; — nod,  finally,  an  act  declaring  the 
parliament  current,  and  continuing  the  same  until 
the  19th  day  of  November  next,  and  ordaining  all 
the  acts  passed  during  tho  session  now  terminated 
to  be  printed  and  published. 

Thus  wcro  the  constitution  and  independence  of 
the  parliament  secured,  provision  mado  for  its 
frequent  convocation,  its  power  declared  paramount 
over  the  privy  council  and  incapable  of  being 
superseded  by  arbitrary  proclamations,  and  its 
enactments  supported  by  a  national  bond  declared 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  with  or  without  the  roval 
assent;  while  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
country,  when  tho  royal  authority  had  been  em- 
ployed to  tramplo  on  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  transfer  the  whole  executivo 
power  to  the  committee  of  Estates.* 

Besides  the  important  public  acts  just  enume- 
rated, decree  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against 
General  Ruthven,  for  refusing  to  surrender  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  after  being  duly  summoned  to 
do  60,  and  for  killing  certain  of  the  citizens 
and  destroying  their  houses  by  tho  discharge  of 
musketry  and  ordnance  from  tho  batteries.  Tho 
conduct  of  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  as  general  of  the 
Scottish  forces,  during  the  preceding  campaign 
was  formally  approved  of,  and  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  for  this  year  was 
confirmed. 

Parliament  rose  on  tho  12th  of  June,  and  on  the 
Hiding  of  17th  the  general  committee  trans- 
porliamcut.  mitted  a  copy  of  the  acts  that  had 
Just  been  passed  to  Lord  Lanark,  the  secretary,  to 
bo  presented  to  his  majesty,  together  with  an 
humble  supplication  praying  for  the  royal  approval. 
A  letter  was  at  tho  same  time  addressed  to  his 
lordship,  containing  a  vindication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  as  the  conclusions  of  a  free 
national  assembly  convoked  and  continued  by  his 

*  IWinded  Act*;  Balfour's  AnnaU  MS.;  Laing,  \o\. 
iii.  p.  102. 
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majesty's  authority.  They  desire  him  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  that  they  continue  steadfast  in  their 
loyalty  to  his  person  and  government,  and  arc 
seeking  nothing  but  to  he  allowed  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  liberties.  They 
conclude,  however,  with  a  remark  which  ought 
to  have  convinced  Charles  and  his  reckless  advise)  s 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  people  not  to  be 
overawed  either  by  the  assertion  of  prerogative  or 
the  fear  of  hostilities,  but  who,  knowing  their  just 
rights,  had  resolved  to  defend  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. They  could  no  longer  endure,  they  said, 
the  violence  offered  to  them  in  their  persons  and 
goods  by  castles  within  and  ships  without  the 
kingdom,  and  they  concluded  by  praying  for  a 
speedy  redress,  adding,  significantly,  otherwise 
they  must  provide  for  their  own  deliverance  and 
safety.  These  representations  Charles  affcotcd  to 
consider  as  striking  at  the  very  root  of  his  royal 
authority ;  he  did  not  deign  to  return  an  answer, 
but  wrathfully  denounced  them  as  treasonable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  parliament  declared 
the  Scots  to  bo  rebels,  and  authorised  every  at- 
tempt to  reduce  them  to  subjection  by  force  of 
arms. 

As  the  trade  of  the  country  was  everywhere  ob- 
structed by  English  cruisers,  tho  Commencement 
war  was  justly  considered  as  al-  of  hostilities, 
ready  commenced ;  and  tho  general  committee 
accordingly  issued  orders  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
counties  and  the  magistrates  of  burghs  to  embody 
every  fourth  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  im- 
mediately to  take  the  measures  appointed  by  par- 
liament for  raising  the  necessary  supplies.  Lord 
Almond,  brother  to  tho  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  under  Leslie,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  chief  command ;  W.  Raillic 
was  nominated  major-general;  Colonel  A.  Hamil- 
ton, general  of  artillery ;  Colonel  John  Leslie, 
quartermaster-general ;  and  A.  Gibson,  younger,  of 
Durie,  commissary-general.  The  nobles,  as  in 
the  former  campaign,  held  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but 
being  still  deficient  in  military  experience,  they 
were  assisted  as  before  by  veteran  officers,  who 
ranked  as  lieutenant-colonels.  The  Earls  of  Argyll 
and  Eglinton  were  dispatched  to  the  west  coast,  to 
bo  in  readiness  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion 
from  Ireland.  Argyll  was  subsc-  Argyll  *ont 
quently  ordered  to  proceed  against  lt>  tlc  north- 
the  Murrays,  Ogilvies,  and  other  disaffected  clans 
and  chieftains  in  the  north,  while  the  inhabitant* 
of  Cantirc  and  Mull  were  left  to  defend  their  own 
shores ;  and  Eglinton,  assisted  by  the  people  on 
tho  coasts  of  Ayr  and  Galloway,  guarded  the 
country  in  these  districts.  Argyll,  with  a  force  of 
about  live  thousand  men  and  a  small  train  of 
artillery,  now  penetrated  into  the  wild  and  un- 
frequented districts  of  Uadcnoch,  Mar,  and  Atholl, 
levied  tho  taxation  decreed  by  parliament,  and 
reduced  the  refractory  inhabitants  to  submission. 
Some  opposition,  however,  being  manifested  by  the 
Earl  of  Atholl  at  the  ford  of  Lyon,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  order  of  Argyll,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
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Stewart,  younger,  of  Grandtully,  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
the  earl's  factor,  and  twelve  others  of  the  leading 
men  of  Atholl.  The  earl  was  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  and  the  rest  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
detained  until  they  should  find  security  for  their 
good  behaviour,  and  pay  a  fino  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  Scots  for  support  of  tho  army  raised  on 
their  account.  Marching  eastward  into  Angus, 
Argyll  demolished  tho  house  of  tho  Earl  of  Ait-He, 
who  had  fled  on  hearing  of  his  approach.  Here 
Argyll  permitted  his  men  to  live  at  free  quarters  on 
such  of  tho  tenantry  as  had  joined  their  lord  in 
opposition  to  the  national  cause ;  and  having  secured 
the  submission  and  tranquillity  of  the  district,  he 
returned  to  Argyleshiro  in  time  to  relieve  the 
soldiers  in  that  quarter,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
march  eastward  and  join  tho  main  army. 

The  conduct  of  Argyll  in  this  expedition,  though 
maligned  by  Bishop  Guthrie  •  and  subsequent  party 
writers,  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  complete  vin- 
dication. That  he  suffered  his  men  to  ravage  the 
surrounding  country,  and  return  home  laden  with 
plunder,  is  contradicted  by  Sir  James  Balfour,  f 
who  represents  tho  soldiers  as  under  tho  strictest 
discipline,  in  proof  of  which  he  informs  us  that 
four  of  them  were  hanged  for  stealing.  That  he 
subsisted  his  army  for  a  short  time  on  tho  tenantry 
of  Atholl  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  practice  of  war,  but  was  in  itself  perfectly 
legal,  as  they  had  resisted  tho  authority  of 
parliament,  which,  during  the  suspension  of  the 
regal  functions,  was  the  only  competent  authority 
that  remained  in  the  country.  The  conduct  of 
Unwarrantable-  Monro  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
(crchtiesof  justification.  Having  been  sent 
Monro.  to  Aberdeen  with  ono  thousand 
foot  soldiers  to  suppress  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  others,  who  were  raising 
forces  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  ho  treated 
the  king's  adherents  with  all  that  relentless  severity 
to  which  he  had  become  habituated  in  tho  wars  of 
Germany,  under  the  stern  dictation  of  the  Swedish 
monarch.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  his  arrival  at 
Aberdeen  was  to  impose  the  covenant  on  all  whom 
he  suspected  of  disaffection  ;  and  for  disobedience 
to  this  arbitrary  requirement  twenty-six  burgesses 
of  that  city,  together  with  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of 
Drum,  his  brother,  and  about  twelve  other  country 
gentlemen,  were  arrested  ond  sent  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh.  For  this  proceeding,  although  he  had 
the  example  of  Montrose,  he  certainly  "  had  no 
authority  cither  from  Church  or  State."  J  Having 
received  sonic  accessions  to  his  army,  he  next 
marched  against  Stmthbogie,  where  he  encamped, 
and  made  no  scruple  of  cutting  down  the  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  form  huts  for  tho  soldiers. 
He  next  took  possession  of  the  Bog,  now  Castle 
Gordon,  where  the  men  were  permitted  to  riot  at 
will  on  the  best  cheer  tho  place  afforded,  and  to 
Bupply  themselves  with  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry 
from  the  stocks  of  the  neighbouring  tenantry. 

•  Guthrie's  Memoir*,  p.  77.         f  Balfour's  r images. 
X  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  (>.  880. 


Here  he  left  the  main  body  of  his  army,  while  he 
proceeded  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  and 
some  fieldpieces  to  Spynie,  the  residence  of  Guthrie, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  where  he  seized  and  appropriated 
a  quantity  of  military  stores.  Leaving  a  garrison  of 
twenty-four  men  at  Spynie,  he  returned  to  Strath- 
bogie,  and  taking  possession  of  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  ho  placed  a  garrison  there, 
set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  marched  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  to  Banff,  where  he  destroyed 
the  magnificent  mansion  and  fino  garden  of  Sir 
George  Ogilvie.  In  allusion  to  the  latter,  Sir 
George,  who  was  then  at  court,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  remarked,  "  As  for  tho  house,  it  mattered 
not  much — money  could  build  it  up  again  in  a 
short  time ;  but  it  was  cruel  to  destroy  his  garden, 
which  years  could  not  repair."  These  severities, 
while  they  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  cause  by  crushing  the  power  and  intimi- 
dating tho  adherents  of  the  adverse  party,  were 
regarded  with  disapprobation  by  the  popular 
leaders  and  the  great  body  of  the  covenanters,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  subjected  their  author  to 
merited  punishment,  had  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country  not  prevented  any  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
misconduct  of  those  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  national  forces. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  General  Assembly,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  met  at  Meeting  of 
Aberdeen,  and,  after  waiting  for  the-  General 
one  day  in  expectation  of  a  com-  Assembly, 
missioner  from  the  king,  proceeded  to  business  in 
virtue  of  tho  authority  vested  in  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Church."  The  cordiality 
and  unanimity  of  this  assembly  were  unhappily 
disturbed  by  a  keen  discussion  respecting  private 
meetings.  While  the  articles  of  Perth  and  other 
prelatical  innovations  continued  to  be  forced  on 
the  people  of  Scotland,  it  became  customary  for 
many  religious  people,  particularly  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  absent  themselves  from  tho  places  of  worship 
whero  these  had  been  introduced,  and  to  meet 
together  in  private  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
prayer,  and  other  religious  exercises.  This  practice 
had  become  still  more  general  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  the  presbyterian  ministers  having  been 
expelled  from  their  charges  by  the  bishops,  many 
pious  persons  found  these  social  meetings  a  means 
of  mutual  support  and  edification.  Some  of  their, 
how  ever,  from  having  become  attached  to  a  practice 
so  similar  to  that  of  the  independents,  began  to 
imbibe  similar  principles,  in  which  they  were  still 
farther  confirmed  by  some  Brownists,  as  they  wore 
called,  from  England,  who  at  that  time  paid  them 
a  visit,  carrying  with  them  many  of  the  peculi- 
arities by  which  their  sect  was  distinguished— such 
as  refusing  to  worship  with  the  congregation,  meet- 
ing during  the  night,  discussing  curious  questions, 
and  censuring  others  as  less  holy  than  themselves. 
When  at  last  the  persecution  waxed  hot  in  Ireland, 
great  numbers  of  them  sought  refuge  in  Scotland, 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  bS5. 
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where,  notwithstanding  their  peculiarities,  they 
were  regarded  as  men  of  exemplary  piety,  and 
were  affectionately  welcomed.  At  this  time,  the 
I^aird  of  Leckie,  who  had  previously  suffered  much 
from  prelatical  persecution,'  and  was  esteemed  an 
intelligent,  good  man,  attracted  around  him  at 
Stirling,  where  ho  had  fixed  his  residence,  a  num- 
ber of  the  lower  orders,  whom  he  encouraged  to 
associate  for  religious  exercises;  and  many  of  them 
who  were  unable  to  read,  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  in  his  house  at  family  worship,  often  to 
tho  neglect  of  that  exercise  in  their  own  homes. 
Some  who  were  afterwards  supposed  to  have  at- 
tended as  spies,  carried  to  tho  minister,  Mr.  Henry 
Guthrie,  subsequently  better  known  as  Bishop  of 
Dunkcld,  some  expressions  which  were  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Jackie  in  prayer,  and  were  re- 
presented as  casting  reflections  upon  him.  Guthrie, 
without  delay,  cited  Leckie  before  the  presbytery, 
by  whom  he,  and  those  who  attended  the  meetings 
at  his  house,  were  condemned  as  encroaching  on 
the  office,  and  bringing  into  contempt  tho  ministers 
of  the  Charchj  and  on  this  sentence  the  magis- 
trates, urged  on  by  Guthrie,  expelled  them  from 
the  town.*  Not  satisfied  with  this  flagrant  act  of 
persecution,  Guthrie,  with  a  view  to  root  out  a 
party  whom  he  stigmatised  as  heretics,  collected 
every  report  he  could  hear  to  their  prejudice,  and 
brought  tho  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  assembly 
of  1039,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  private 
meetings  prohibited.  His  attempt  was  frustrated, 
however,  chiefly  through  tho  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Dickson,  who, 
afraid  lest  the  reputations  of  innocent  persons,  and 
even  religion  itself,  should  suffer  for  tho  peculi- 
arities or  imprudence  of  a  few  individuals,  suc- 
ceeded for  tho  time  in  quashing  the  proceedings. 
Guthrie  was  still  bent  on  his  purpose,  and  studi- 
ously laboured  to  fan  the  flame ;  but  some  of  the 
more  cautious  and  moderate  of  his  brethren  pro- 
cured a  conference,  to  bo  held  in  Edinburgh, 
between  tho  leaders  on  both  sides.  Theso  were 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  and  Eleazer  Borthwick, 
who  were  opposed  to  theso  private  meetings,  and 
Mr.  David  Dickson  and  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  who 
were  favourable  to  them.  Their  deliberations  ter- 
minated in  tho  drawing  up  of  certain  caveats  to 
prevent  abuses.  The  people  were  admonished  to 
beware  of  doing  anything  to  induce  others  to  ab- 
stain from  public  worship,  as  well  as  to  avoid 
abstaining  themselves;  it  was  recommended  that 
the  numbers  assembled  should  bo  few,  and  that 
unseasonable  hours  should  bo  avoided,  particu- 
larly the  time  of  public  or  family  worship,  or  the 
night  season ;  that  their  meetings  should  not  in- 
terfere with  their  relativo  duties  or  necessary 
secular  employments ;  that  they  should  only  be 
occasional,  and  should  not  bo  a  cause  of  division 
in  esteem  or  affection  between  those  by  whom  they 
were  attended,  and  tho  other  members  of  their 
respective  congregations;  that  if  they  ha"vc  any 
doubts  regarding  the  established  order,  they  should 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  SS8. 


communicate  these  to  the  ministry  and  tho  assem- 
blies of  the  Church ;  that  the  exercises  be  confined 
to  prayer  and  conference,  and  the  proper  distinc- 
tion be  observed  between  what  belongs  to  private 
Christians,  and  what  belongs  to  the  function  of  the 
ministry ;  and,  finally,  that  all  things  be  done  with 
prudence,  humility,  and  charity,  that  the  Church 
may  be  built  up  in  ono  body,  and  not  divided  or 
destroyed.* 

This  paper  was  extensively  circulated  throughout 
the  country,  and  as  it  appeared  to  give  general 
satisfaction,  it  was  hoped  that  the  matter  was  now 
finally  disposed  of.  Guthrie,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied.  Ho  would  be  contented  with  nothing 
short  of  an  entire  suppression  of  t^,^^ 
private  religious  meetings;  and  private  meetings 
having  gained  over  to  his  views  a  brought  before 
number  of  the  ministers  and  elders  *i*t'lil  *  * 
in  the  north,  he  brought  the  subject  by  overture- 
before  tho  assembly  now  mot  nt  Aberdeen.  A  pro- 
tracted and  stormy  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  Guthrie  and  others  of  his  party  attacked 
Leckie  and  tho  private  meetings  with  great  viru- 
lence, and  insisted  that  such  convocations  should 
be  entirely  prohibited.  Unfortunately,  they  were 
supported  in  this  attempt  by  several  influential 
men,  who  appear  to  havo  conscientiously  believed 
that  the  encouragement  of  such  meetings  might 
open  a  door  for  the  introduction  of  many  errors 
and  extravagances,  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  schism 
in  tho  Church.  Among  these  was  Mr.  David 
Caldcrwood,  who,  while  in  Holland,  had  witnessed 
among  tho  independents,  who  abounded  in  that 
country,  many  things  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, and  he  consequently  entertained  a  great 
dread  of  tho  rise  of  that  scot  at  home.  The  meet- 
ings, however,  were  ably  defended  by  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  others.  Tho 
discussion  waxed  hotter  every  Protracted 
instant,  ond  tho  moderator,  Mr.  »nd  *»rm 
Andrew  Ramsay,  one  of  the  mi-  d»cu"'0D- 
nisters  of  Edinburgh,  no  longer  able  to  control  the 
meeting,  "  tho  clamour  and  noise,"  it  is  said,  "  were 
shameful."!  At  this  climax,  Mr.  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  and  indeed 
was  seldom  disposed  to  say  much  in  the  church 
courts,  threw  in  a  syllogism,  and  required  them  all 
to  answer  it:— "What  Scripture  docs  warrant," 
said  he, "  an  assembly  may  not  discharge;  but  privy 
meetings  for  exercises  of  religion,  the  Scripture 
docs  warrant :  Malachiiii.  10,  17— 'Then  they  that 
feared  tho  Lord,  spake  often  one  to  another,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,'  &c. ;  James  v. 
10— 'Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray 
one  for  another.'  These  things  cannot  be  done  in 
public  meetings,  ergo,  &c."  No  satisfactory,  much 
less  formal  answer  was  given  to  this  argument, 
though  Mr.  Rutherford  was  subjected  to  many 
hitter  taunts  and  reproaches,  and  Lord  Sea  forth 
jceringly  remarked  ho  "  would  not  have  Mr.  Samuel 
trouble  them  with  any  of  his  logic  syllogisms."} 

•  Stpvcnson.  vol.  iii.  pp.  891,  892.  f  Ibid.,  P-  693. 
1  Uaillie,  vol.  i.  p.  20j! 
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The  noifcy  discussion  at  length  terminated  in  the 
passing  of  an  act,  in  which  one  party,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  conceded  more  than  was  warrantable, 
while  the  other  still  felt  dissatisfied.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  entitled,  "Act  anent  the 
ordering  of  family  worship."  Its  principal  pro- 
visions were,  that  none  should  be  admitted  to 
family  worship  but  tho  members  of  the  family  in 
which  it  is  held;  that  the  reading  of  prayer  is 
lawful  when  no  member  of  the  family  is  qualified 
to  pray  ex  tempore ;  and  that  none  be  permitted  to 
explain  the  Scripture  but  ministers  and  expectants 
approved  by  the  presbytery. 

Having  appointed  their  next  meeting  to  be  held 
at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  July, 
1U41,  the  assembly  dissolved  after  a  silting  of  ten 
days.  At  tho  same  time,  the  moderator  was  in- 
structed, cither  through  the  privy  council  or  in 
some  other  convenient  way,  to  request  his  majesty 
to  send  his  commissioner  to  the  next  assembly; 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  if  any  extraordinary 
emergency  should  in  the  meantime  arise,  tho  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  should  be  authorised  to 
convoke  a  pro  re  nata  meeting.  During  tho  sitting 

Tumults  °f  the  assembly,  a  tumultuous 
in  Aberdeen,  rabble  congregated  in  the  town, 
and  manifested  their  zeal  against  popery  by 
pulling  down  or  defacing  many  of  tho  remnants 
of  idolatry  which  had  survived  the  Reformation.* 
More  has  been  made  of  these  violent  proceedings 
than  perhaps  their  importance  deserved ;  but 
whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  they  are  certainly 
not  chargeable  on  the  great  body  of  the  cove- 
nanters, by  whom  they  were  neither  authorised 
nor  approved. 

About  tho  end  of  July,  the  advanco  of  the 
Assembling     English  army  towards  the  Border 
of  the        gave  warning  for  the  Scots  to 
Scottish  forces,  assemble.    The  general  committee 
at  Edinburgh  immediately  issued  orders  to  the 
various  sub-committees  throughout  the  country  to 
dispatch  the  regiments  from  each  county  with  all 
expedition  to  tho  general  rendezvous,  with  pro- 
visions for  thirty  or  forty  days.    Each  regiment 
was,  as  formerly,  attended  by  a  chaplain,  generally 
one  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  raised.    As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  that  among  others  there 
wcro  Mr.  Alexander    Henderson,  Mr.  Robert 
Raillic,  and  Mr.  George  Gillespic.t    In  the  begin- 
Thcir  arrival  at  ning  of  August  they  arrived  at 

Dunsc.  Dunse,  where  they  took  up  their 
former  station  on  the  hill.  Their  numbers  amounted 
to  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse, 
and  a  train  of  heavy  artillery.  They  had  besides 
a  number  of  cannon  formed  of  tinned  iron,  bound 
round  with  leather,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
twelve  successive  discharges.  This  species  of 
artillery  had  been  invented,  or  at  least  first  cm- 
ployed  by  Gustarus  in  tho  German  wars,  and  was 
so  light  that  it  could  be  carried  on  horseback.! 


•  Spaldinj,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
t  Steven*™,  vol.  iii.  p.  837. 
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For  nearly  three  weeks  the  army  lay  upon  the 
Borders,  receiving  from  their  officers  daily  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  war;  and  from  their  rcvcml 
chaplains  those  6till  higher  instructions,  seasoti- 
able  at  all  times  to  all,  but  especially  to  men  xtlo 
had  taken  up  arms  to  conquer  or  die  in  defence 
of  their  country,  their  civil  liberties,  and  their 
religious  privileges.  Nor  were  the  exercises  of 
prayer  and  praise  neglected.  "  It  was  refresh ful,"' 
says  one  of  their  chaplains,  "  to  remark  that,  after 
wo  came  to  oar  quarters  at  night,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  through  the  whole  army  but 
singing  of  psalms,  prayer,  and  rending  of  .Scrip- 
ture, by  the  soldiers  in  their  several  tents."  • 

Their  resources,  however,  were  too  limited  to 
admit  of  their  remaining  much  longer  inactive, 
and  it  began  to  be  seriously  deliberated  whether 
under  such  circumstances  they  should  wait  until 
the  country  was  actually  invaded,  or  anticipate  the 
movements  of  the  royal  army  by  boldly  marching 
into  the  English  territory.  Various  circumstances 
conspired  to  recommend  the  latter  alternative.  A 
very  brief  space  of  time  would  apparently  leave 
them  no  choice  between  this  decisive  measure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  disbanding  of  their  forces, 
with  all  its  miserable  train  of  consequences,  on  the 
other.  But  their  decision  on  this  important  point 
was  precipitated  by  the  receipt  of  a  Letter 
letter  from  an  English  nobleman,  inviting  the 
Lord  Saville,  inviting  and  enoou-  Scottish  uroiy 
raging  them  to  march  immediately  }f  Cin,ej 
into  England.  This  document 
bore  also  the  names  of  Bedford,  Essex,  Broke,  War- 
wick, Saye  and  Sele,  and  Mandeville ;  and  though 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  forgery,  it  does  not 
appear  that  at  the  timo  any  suspicion  of  this  was 
entertained  by  the  Scottish  leaders.  At  all  events 
its  authenticity  appeared  to  bo  confirmed  by  the 
intercourse  which  the  Scottish  commissioners,  when 
in  London,  had  had  with  these  noblemen,  as  well 
as  with  Hampden,  Pym,  and  others  of  the  leading 
patriots,  who  represented  to  them  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  English  people  to  assist  linking 
in  the  war,  and  encouraged  them  to  stand  reso- 
lutely to  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  hoping  that 
their  successful  resistance  might  contribute  towards 
tho  emancipation  of  England  from  royal  and  pro- 
latical  tyranny.  Lord  Saville  also  wrote  to  Lord 
Loudoun,  while  in  confinement  in  tho  Tower, 
assuring  him  that  the  advance  of  the  Scots  into 
England  would  bo  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  that  country,  who  would  unite 
with  them  in  a  remonstrance  comprehending  the 
grievances  of  both  nations,  with  a  demand  for 
redress,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist.  He 
declured  that  the  people  of  England  looked  to  the 
Scottish  army  as  the  chief  instrument  for  effecting 
their  own  liberation,  and  he  promised  them  rein- 
forcements of  men,  supplies  of  money,  and  abun- 
dance of  provisious-t  With  such  assurances  of 
support,  and  in  the  critical  circumstances  in 

•  Livingstone'*  Life,  p.  33. 
t  Aikman,  vol.  iii.  p.  550. 
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they  were  placed,  it  is  not  improbablo  that  the 
Scottish  leaders,  even  without  Saville's  spurious 
letter,  would  have  adopted  the  course  to  which  it 
invited  them. 

This  bold  measure  was  still  further  recommended 
by  the  following  letter,  which  had  been  received 
at  head-quarters: — "Such  is  our  affection  to  your 
cause,  and  care  of  your  affair,  that  nothing  hath 
beou  omitted  which  might  conduce  to  the  further- 
ance of  your  design,  nor  the  discharge  of  our  own 
promises;  but  your  often  failing  in  point  of  en- 
trance, after  solemn  engagements,  by  word  and 
write,  hath  deadened  the  hearts  of  all  your  friends, 
disabled  the  most  active  to  do  you  further  service, 
and  disappointed  yourselves  of  near  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  provided  and  kept  for  you  till 
you  had  twice  failed,  and  that  there  was  little  or 
no  hope  of  your  coming.  The  Lord  hath  given  you 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  so  as  I  know  not 
whether  there  are  more  incensed  against  our  own 
soldiers  or  desirous  of  yours.  If  you  really  intend 
to  come,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot ;  if  you  be 
uncertain  what  to  resolve,  let  us  know,  that  we 
may  secure  our  lives,  though  we  hazard  our  estates 
by  retiring.  There  is  no  body  of  an  army  to  in- 
terrupt you,  no  ordnance  to  dismay  you,  no  money 
to  pay  our  own  ;  the  city  hath  once  more  refused 
to  lend  the  trained  bands  to  bo  pressed,  the 
country  storms  at  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  quarrels 
arise  every  day  about  it.  If  you  have  a  good 
cause,  why  do  you  stand  still  ?  If  a  bad,  why  have 
you  come  so  far  ?  Either  die  or  do,  so  shall  you  be 
sons  of  valour.— P.S.  If  there  bo  anything  of  con- 
sequence, you  shall  have  speedy  intelligence  of  it." 

Thus  encouraged,  and  considering  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  advice  they  would  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
from  their  own  country,  where  the  army  could  not 
much  longer  bo  maintained,  into  England,  where 
they  had  the  prospect  of  abundant  supplies,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  leaders  should  bo  induced 
to  embrace  the  only  course  of  action  that  seemed 
open  to  them,  except  the  abandonment  of  their 
great  enterprise.     The  step,  however,  was  not 
taken  without  solemn  deliberation.    On  the  3rd  of 
Resolution  to    August,  the  committee  attending 
cany  the  wnr    on  the  general  met,  and  having 
into  liugluuJ.   8ummoncti  f0  ihciv  assistance  the 
whole  noblemen,  barons,  ministers,  and  burgesses, 
who  were  with  tho  army,  it  was,  after  a  long 
debate,  resolved  unanimously  to  carry  tho  war  into 
England.    This  resolution  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  tho  committee  at  Edinburgh,  where  it 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  day,  and  an  act 
to  that  effect  was  formally  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  both  committees.*  The  committee  at  Edinburgh 
further  prepared,  printed,  and  widely  dispersed 
two  papers  explanatory  of  their  views  and  motives, 
and  defending  the  expedition  in  which  they  had 
resolved  to  embark.    Ono  of  these  was  entitled, 
The  Scottish    "  Six  considerations,  manifesting 
manifestoes.     the  lawfulness  of  their  expedition 
into  England  ;"  tho  other,  "  The  intentions  of  the 
•  Storenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  902. 


army  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  declared  to  their 
brethren  of  England."  In  the  former  of  these, 
their  first  pica  was  necessity,  which  they  affirm 
"justifies  actions  otherwise  unwarrantable."  Either, 
they  said,  they  must  seek  their  peace  in  England, 
or  undergo  burdens  they  were  unable  to  bear ;  they 
must  maintain  an  army  on  the  Border  to  protect 
the  country  from  invasion  ;  they  must  submit  to  a 
continued  obstruction  to  their  trade,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  suspension  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  consequent  introduction  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. The  expedition  they  declared  was,  on  their 
part,  purely  defensive.  His  majesty,  not  they,  had 
violated  the  articles  of  pacification ;  he  had  refused 
to  ratify  tho  acts  of  their  parliament,  denied  an 
audience  to  their  commissioners,  and,  without 
listening  to  the  dutiful  representations  of  tho 
Scottish  parliament,  resolved  to  renew  the  war, 
and  entrusted  tho  Earl  of  Northumberland  with 
the  command  of  tho  army.  The  parliaments  of 
England  and  Ireland  were  required  to  grant  sub- 
sidies for  the  prosecution  of  tho  war;  Scottish 
merchant  vessels  were  seized  at  sea,  their  cargoes 
confiscated,  their  crews  and  passengers  stript  of 
their  property,  and  treated  with  revolting  barba- 
rity; and  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
including  women  and  children,  were  killed  by  tho 
garrison  in  tho  castle.  They  protested  their  readi- 
ness to  lay  down  their  amis  so  soon  as  they  should 
obtain  a  sure  pence,  and  bo  satisfied  in  their  just 
demands;  and  they  vindicated  their  own  conduct 
by  quoting  tho  sentiments  of  the  royalists  them- 
selves, who  held  tho  wars  of  the  protestants  of 
Franco  against  the  king  and  tho  Guisian  faction 
to  bo  lawful  defensive  war,  because  they  were 
ready  to  disband  their  forces  on  assurance  being 
given  of  peace  and  religious  liberty.  In  nil  their 
remonstrances  they  affirmed  that  there  was  not 
one  word  against  a  defensive  war,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  as  lawful  for  a  nation  when 
invaded  or  blocked  up,  as  for  a  private  man  when 
his  house  is  blockaded,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  supplies  for  himself  and  his 
family.  They  maintained  that  they  were  called  on 
by  Divine  Providence  to  engage  in  this  expedition 
for  the  glory  of  God,  tho  good  of  the  Church,  tho 
advancement  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  own  peace ; 
that  they  had  received  manifold  encouragements 
from  Providence  to  go  on  with  it,  particularly 
through  tho  proceedings  of  tho  last  parliament  in 
England,  whose  grievances  so  much  resembled 
their  own;  that  they  had  earnestly  sought  by 
supplications  aud  all  other  means  to  avoid  this 
expedition,  but  were  constrained  to  it  by  their 
enemies;  they  professed  their  hopo  that  their 
coming  into  England,  so  far  from  producing  a 
national  quarrel,  which  was  what  their  enemies 
aimed  at,  would  link  the  two  nations  together  in  a 
closer  bond;  and  they  declared  that  they  con- 
sidered their  national  covenant  as  binding  them  to 
this  course.  They  vindicated  their  expedition  by 
the  consideration  of  the  party  against  whom  it 
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was  directed,  not  tho  people  of  England,  but  the 
Canterburian  faction  of  papists,  atheists,  Armi- 
nians,  prelates— the  mislcadcrs  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  common  enemies  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  they 
hoped  their  brethren  in  England,  so  far  from 
making  themselves  parties  against  them,  would 
furnish  them  with  victuals  and  Buch  other  neces- 
saries as  they  might  require — not  indeed  for  nought, 
but  on  paymeut,  or  on  security,  if  money  should 
fail.  Tho  object  of  their  advance  into  the  sister 
kingdom,  they  declared  to  be,  not  to  do  any  act  of 
disloyalty  against  his  majesty,  or  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  wealth  of  England,  but  to  do  that 
kingdom  all  the  good  in  their  power.  The  blessed 
effects  which  they  expected  to  How  from  this  expe- 
dition, they  sum  up  in  theso  concluding  words : — 
"Scotland  reformed  as  at  the  beginning;  the  re- 
formation of  England  so  long  prayed  for,  brought  to 
pass;  papists,  prelates,  and  all  other  members  of 
the  antichristian  hierarchy  packed  away;  tho 
names  of  sectaries  and  separatists  no  more  men- 
tioned, and  tho  Lord  One,  and  his  name  One 
throughout  tho  whole  island."* 

Tho  other  paper,  which  embodied  many  of  tho 
sentiments  and  declarations  contained  in  that  of 
which  we  have  just  given  an  epitome,  was  intended 
as  a  species  of  manifesto  from  the  Scots  to  their 
brethren  of  England.  They  begin  by  observing 
that  in  all  ages  the  best  and  greatest  works  havo 
been  censured  and  condemned  by  the  ignorant  and 
malicious,  and  express  their  conviction  that  no 
calumny  which  perverted  ingenuity  could  devise 
would  be  wanting,  in  order  to  bring  into  discredit 
the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
to  render  them  odious.  To  some  of  these  groundless 
charges  they  reply  by  anticipation.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  these  was,  that,  by  their  entering 
England  they  intended  an  invasion,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  possessions  and  goods  of  their 
dear  brethren.  In  answer  to  this  accusation,  which 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  they  refer  to  their 
hitherto  peaceable  demeanour,  their  declarations 
and  remonstrances,  their  willingness  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  some  small  hopes  of  enjoying  their 
religion  and  liberties,  and  their  forbearing  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  English  for 
the  seizure  of  their  own  vessels,  with  their  cargoes, 
and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  crews  and 
passengers.  They  express,  in  strong  terms,  their 
gratitude  to  the  English  parliament,  as  well  as  to 
the  City  of  London,  for  having  refused  to  grant 
subsidies  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  them,  and 
they  solemnly  protest  that  they  should  look  for 
vengeance  from  God  if  they  should  move  hand  or 
foot  against  the  English  nation.  They  take  God 
to  witness  that  they  intend  no  enmity  or  rapine, 
and  that  they  shall  not  proceed  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  by  righting,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  papists 
and  prelates,  by  whom  alone  they  expect  to  be 
opposed;  and  they  warn  their  brethren,  that  by 
taking  part  with  the  common  enemy  they  might 
with  their  own  swords  extirpate  their  own  religion, 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  ui.  p.  906. 


lay  a  foundation  for  the  building  of  Rome  in  tbe 
midst  of  them,  and  bo  made  the  authors  of  their 
own  perpetual  slavery.  They  proceed  to  an  enume- 
ration of  the  wrongs  they  had  sustained,  and  refer 
to  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  they  had  until 
now  sought  redress.  To  send  new  commissioners 
and  petitions  they  declare  to  be  against  sense  and 
experience,  while  to  sit  still  in  security  and  wait 
for  their  own  destruction,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  would  be  against  religion  and  nature. 
They  admit  that  although  they  had  many  en- 
couragements to  persevere  in  their  expedition, 
they  could  not  justify  their  entering  into  England 
if  they  could  have  found  peace  at  home,  but  being 
no  longer  able  to  endure  threatcnings  and  inva- 
sions year  after  year,  they  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  seek  peace  where  they  could  find  it ;  and  that 
being  once  secured  to  them,  they  would  by  laying 
down  their  aims  make  it  manifest  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had  taken  them  up  not  for  inva- 
sion but  defence.  They  protest  that  what  they 
were  about  to  do  was  under  the  compulsion  of 
necessity,  for  which,  they  add,  "  no  positive  law 
need  be  pleaded,  it  being  written  in  every  man's 
heart  by  nature;  and  no  greater  necessity  can 
there  be  than  the  preservation  of  religion,  their 
country,  their  lives,  all  which  are  in  hazard.  The 

'  question  is  not,"  they  continue,  "  whether  they 
shall  content  themselves  at  home  with  their  own 
poverty,  or  enrich  themselves  in  England?  nor 
whether  they  shall  defend  themselves  at  home  or 
invade  their  dearest  brethren?  but  whether  they 
shall  keep  themselves  at  home  till  their  throats  be 

I  cut,  and  their  religion,  laws,  and  country  destroyed, 
or  seek  their  safety,  peace,  and  liberty  in  England  ? 
and  whether  they,  a  whole  kingdom,  shall  lie 
under  so  many  accusations,  receive  the  service- 
book  and  the  whole  body  of  popery,  embrace  the 
prelates  and  their  abjured  hierarchy,  renounce 
their  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  forget  their 
former  slavery,  fill  tho  hearts  of  their  enemies 
with  joy  and  of  their  friends  with  sorrow,  dis- 
honour the  Son  of  God,  whoso  cause  they  hnd 
undertaken,  draw  on  themselves  the  judgments 
due  to  apostates,  and  wait  for  their  own  slavery  in 
souls,  bodies,  and  estates,  by  basely  standing  to 
their  defence,  which  they  know  ia  impracticable  ?  ** 
In  conclusion,  they  exhort  all  who  loved  their 
religion  and  liberty  to  unite  with  them  against 
the  common  enemies,  who  intended  nothing  less 
than  the  ruin  of  both  kingdoms.  They  "attested 
the  God  of  heaven,"  that  their  intentions  were 
such  as  they  had  declared,  and  that,  for  obtaining 
those  ends,  they  would  not  "spare  their  pains, 
fortunes,  or  lives."  They  solemnly  declared  that 
they  would  not  without  price  or  security,  if  money 
should  fail,  take  from  their  brethren  "  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet;"  that  they  should 
demand  nothing  of  his  majesty,  but  the  securing 
of  their  religion  and  liberties;  that  their  abode  in 
England  should  be  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
in  their  parliament  for  effecting  this  end,  redress- 
ing their  just  grievances,  and  giving  assurance  of 
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the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  authors  of  their 
evils;  that  their  return  should  be  peaceable,  aud 
that  they  hoped  the  effect  should  bo  "  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery,  reformation  of  the  Church,  flourish- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  a  durablo  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms."4 
"When  intelligence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  papers 
The  Scot*  de-  reached  the  court,  they  were  de- 
clared rtbcU.  dared  false  and  treasonable,  the 
Scots  were  pronounced  rebels;  and,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  the  king  Ret  out  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
had  already  reached  Newcastle,  while  the  re- 
mainder wcro  on  their  march  between  that  town 
and  York.f 

As  the  resources  of  the  Scottish  army  were  begin- 
ning to  fail,  Rothes  and  Loudoun,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson   and  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  were  dispatched  to  Edinburgh  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  citizens,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  advance  of  money ;  and  as  it  would  probably 
give  offence  to  the  peoplo  of  England  if  their 
plantations  were  to  be  cut  down  to  form  huts  for 
the  soldiers,  the  deputation  wero  desired  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  as  much  coarse  cloth  as  would  be 
necessary  to  form  tents  during  their  encampments. 
They  did  not  reach  Edinburgh  until  a  late  hour 
on  Saturday  evening,  but  their  errand  was  pro- 
claimed next  day  from  the  pulpit,  accompanied 
with  many  fervid  exhortations;  and  so  strongly 
were  the  people  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  crisis,  and  so  eager  wero  they  to  manifest  their 
zeal  in  the  national  cause,  that  on  Monday  the 
women  brought  supplies  of  coarse  linen  and  other 
cloths  sufficient  for  the  whole  army,  and  the  men, 
with  equal  alacrity,  advanced  on  security  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  with  a 
promise,  which  was  faithfully  fulfilled,  of  sending 
as  much  more  without  delay. 
Being  now  fully  prepared  for  their  great  enter- 
Entry  of  the  the  SooMuA  army,  in  high 
Scottish  army   spirits,  broke  up  their  encampment 
into  Kngluid,    at  Dunsc,  and  on  the  21st  of  Au- 
-Ul  Augu,t-    gust  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Cold- 
stream.   It  hod  been  previously  arranged  that  the 
different  regiments  should  take  tho  van  and  tear 
by  turns,  and  the  lot  on  this  occasion  Ml  on  the 
regiment  under  Montrose.    He  dashed  fearlessly 
into  the  river,  which  he  crossed  first  on  foot  and 
alone,  and  then  returning,  marched  through  at  the 
head  of  his  men.    All  the  other  colonels  with  their 
respective  regiments  immediately  followed  his  ex- 
ample— the  College  of  Justice  troop,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  being  stationed  in  the  river  on  the 
right  wing  until  all  had  passed  over.   The  passuge 
was  effected  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  belonging 
to  the  regiment  of  Montrose.    After  prayer  for 
guidance  nnd  protection  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
the  army  was  separated  into  #  three  divisions,  the 
first  being  headed  by  Lord  Almond,  tho  lieutenant- 
general  ;  the  second  or  middle  division  by  Major- 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  914.  f  BaiUie. 


general  Baillie ;  while  the  brave  General  Leslie 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  halted  on  the  22nd 
near  Woolwich,  where  they  were  attacked  during 
the  night  by  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  who,  falling 
suddenly  upon  the  outposts,  succeeded  in  capturing 
three  fieldpieccs;  but,  the  alarm  being  given,  these 
wero  speedily  retaken,  and  tho  assailants  were 
driven  back,  with  tho  loss  of  several  prisoners.  * 
Maintaining  a  distance  of  eight  or  .j^.  cne 
nine  milt*  apart,  tho  divisions  pro-  0n  Newcastle 
ceeded  by  easy  marches  through  Moor, 
Northumberland,  and  met  by  np-  ^tl1  AuSust- 
poiutincnt  on  the  2Gth  at  a  place  called  Frewick,  on 
Newcastle  Moor.f  where  they  encamped.  Thence 
tho  committee  dispatched  two  letters,  one  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  at  New- 
castle, and  tho  other  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
that  town,  enclosing  copies  of  their  manifestoes,  and 
declaring  that  they  had  no  intention  of  doing 
injury  to  any  one,  though  they  were  ready  to 
defend  themselves  against  all  who  should  attempt 
to  bar  their  access  to  their  sovereign,  before  w  hom 
they  designed  to  lay  their  grievances  ;  and,  there- 
fore, desired  that  a  free  passage  should  be  allowed 
them  by  the  king's  highway,  which  lay  through 
the  town.  These  letters,  which  were  transmitted 
by  tho  drum-major  of  Lord  Montgomery's  brigade, 
were  returned  unopened,  and  their  messenger  was 
desired  to  inform  them  that  no  scaled  communica- 
tions would  in  future  be  received. 

Thus  repulsed,  the  army  next  day  turned  to  tho 
right,  and  marching  to  Newburn,  posted  themselves 
ou  an  eminence  behind  that  village.  During  tho 
night  they  kindled  largo  fires  at  a  considerublo 
distance  around  their  camp,  and  thus  deceived  the 
enemy  into  tho  belief  that  their  numbers  were 
much  greater  than  they  really  were. 

Meanwhilo  discontent  and  insubordination  had 
begun  to  manifest  themselves  to  an  Discontent  of 
alarming  extent  in  tho  main  body  tbe  English 
of  the  English  army  stationed  at  ^  at  York- 
York.  A  party  of  the  soldiers  had  risen  upon  their 
officers,  one  of  whom,  a  suspected  papist,  they  put 
to  death.  Others  had  broken  into  a  church,  and 
after  demolishing  tho  altar,  had  torn  up  the  rails 
by  which  it  had  been  surrounded,  and  burned 
them  before  the  minister's  door  j  while  the  officers 
durst  not  interfere  either  to  prevent  those  out- 
rageous violations  of  military  discipline,  or  punish 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  committed.  Such 
was  the  state  of  tho  English  when  Charles,  who 
had  left  London  on  the  same  day  that  the  Scots 
entered  Englaud,  was  on  his  way  to  place  himself 
at  their  head.  Nor  was  this  the  only  discourage- 
ment which  awaited  the  infatuated  monarch.  In 
expectation  of  bis  arrival,  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
county  had  assembled  at  York  to  present  him  with 
a  petition  praying  for  relief  from  tho  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  for  an  advance  of  fourteen  days'  pay 
to  the  troops  levied  within  tho  county,  as  without 

»  Aikman,  vol.  hi.  p.  55.5. 

t  Buillic.  Hushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1223,  calls  tho  name 
of  tho  plac«  Crckh. 
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this  they  should  not  bo  able  (o  prevail  on  them  to 
join  the  army.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of 
anxiety  and  distraction,  he  was  met  by  dispatches 
from  Lord  Conway,  who,  with  strong  detachments 
of  horse  and  foot,  had  advanced  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tyne,  informing  him  of  the  approach 
of  tho  Scottish  army,  and  desiring  instructions. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  York,  the  king  sum- 
moned the  gentlemen  of  that  county  into  his  pre- 
tence, and  informed  them  that  tho  country  being 
now  actually  invaded,  this  was  no  time  to  dispute 
about  pay,  as  all  persons  were  bound  to  serve  his 
majesty  at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges. 
This  unwelcomo  announcement  excited  general 
irritation,  if  not  positive  disaffection,  which  was 
unnecessarily  increased  by  the  harsh  and  offensive 
manner  in  which  it  wos  delivered  by  Strafford, 
who  acted  as  tho  king's  mouthpiece  on  this 


Conway  was  still  at  Xcwburn  with  a  force  consist- 

lU'lativo  °^       or  ^y0  tnougand  foot  and 

positiot'/of     two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
the  Sent*  unil    Here  he  had  erected  two  four- 

Kewburn1  ^un  ^attci''C8»  one  opposite  each 
ford  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  had  placed  in  them  five  hundred  select  mus- 
keteers. The  rest  of  his  troops  wero  stationed 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear  at  tho  foot  of  a  small 
eminence.  The  Scottish  army  Mere  encamped  on 
the  opposite  sido  of  the  river  on  a  rising  ground, 
from  which  they  could  easily  see  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  English  trenches.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  they  planted  their  heavy  cannon 
immediately  opposite,  which  they  wcro  happily 
enabled  to  do  without  being  observed,  under  cover 
of  the  houses  of  Ncwbum,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cannon  were 
also  placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  the  body 
of  which  was  occupied  by  n  party  of  the  mus- 
keteers, while  others  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  streets,  lanes,  and  hedges  of  the  town  and  its 
environs. 

Such  were  tho  rclativo  positions  of  tho  two 
Lrijiscmentat  armies  on  tho  28th,  when  an  ex- 
-*vivbuni.  press  reached  Conway  ordering 
him  to  prepare  for  an  engagement.  When  the 
messenger  arrived  he  was  holding  a  council  of  war 
with  his  general  officers  at  Stella,  about  hulf  a 
mile  distant  from  the  army,  but  scarcely  had  he 
time  to  peruse  the  despatches,  when  another  mes- 
senger arrived  informing  him  that  the  two  armies 
were  already  engaged.  About  noon,  a  Scottish 
officer,  while  watering  his  horse  in  the  river,  hap- 
pening to  fix  his  eyes  inquiringly  on  the  English 
intrenchments,  was  observed  by  a  sentinel,  who 
instantly  shot  hiin  dead.  The  Scottish  musketeers, 
seeing  him  fall,  immediately  commenced  firing, 
and  a  well-directed  volley  from  the  concealed 
artillery  threw  the  English  into  consternation  and 
disorder,  and  made  a  breach  in  their  works,  which 
were  in  consequence  speedily  abandoned.  As  it 
happened  too  at  the  time  to  be  low  water,  the 
•  Btuhworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1235. 


general's  guard,  or  College  of  Justice  troop,  undci 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  younger,  of 
Crnighall,  were  ordered  to  march  through  the  rivt-r 
and  take  possession  of  the  batteries.  This  was 
effected  without  opposition,  and  all  the  men  who 
had  tho  courage  to  remain  in  the  trenches  were 
made  prisoners.  The  guard  being  speedily  joined 
by  four  troops  under  Colonel  David  Leslie,  and  one 
troop  under  Sir  Patrick  M'Ghie,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  making  their  way  to- 
wards the  main  body.  Arriving  at  n  narrow  pass, 
however,  the  Euglish  rallied,  but  being  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  supported  by 
Leslie,  were  again  driven  back,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  being  completely  routed,  when  they  were 
joined  by  twelve  troops  of  English  cavalry,  and 
once  more  faced  about  on  their  pursuers.  These 
having  incautiously  advanced  too  far  were  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  tho  main  body  of  the 
English,  who  were  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
scene  of  conflict.  In  these  critical  circumstance* 
the  Scots  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  under  tic 
protection  of  their  own  cannon,  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  foot  should  come  up  to  their  support. 
Tho  English,  however,  in  turn  advanced  too  far, 
for  a  battery  of  cannon,  which  they  had  not  per- 
ceived, having  suddenly  opened  fire  upon  them, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and 
compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  a  precipitate  rctrea;. 
The  whole  Scottish  army  was  now  in  motion,  the 
men,  scarcely  waiting  for  orders,  rushed  impetu- 
ously forward ;  but  before  tho  brigades  under  the 
command  of  Lords  Loudoun,  Lindsay,  Qucensbcrry, 
and  Montgomery,  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  in- 
fantry had  time  to  reach  their  comrades,  victory  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  The  English  foot 
threw  down  their  arms  *  and  fled  x0t«|  defeat 
in  disorder  to  the  shelter  of  a  of  the 
neighbouring  wood ;  and  the  horse,  English 
attempting  to  cover  their  retreat,  were  attacked  by 
a  fresh  body  of  the  Scots,  and  completely  defeated. 
Tho  commanders  wero  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
men,  dispersed  in  nil  directions,  escaped  under 
cover  of  night,  to  carry  to  the  main  body  the  in- 
telligence of  their  disaster.  The  loss  of  life  on 
both  sides  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  rout  of  the 
English  was  complete.  Their  whole  army  was 
panic-struck ;  their  cavalry  retired  to  Durham,  and 
their  foot  to  Newcastle ;  but  not  considering  them- 
selves safe  within  these  towns,  the  entire  force, 
early  next  morning,  was  in  full  — thev  retr**; 
retreat  into  Yorkshire,  t  leaving  into  Yorkshire, 
their  dead  unburied  behind  them.  The  Scot*, 
however,  performed  with  decent  solemnity  the  b»t 
rites  to  their  fallen  enemies.  { 

The  28th  of  August,  on  which  this  victory  was 
gained,  was  a  happy  day  to  the  Surrender 
Scots  on  two  other  accounts.   Tho    of  Dunbai  ton 
scurvy  having  broken  out  in  Dun-  Castle, 
barton  Castle,  cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the  men, 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  919. 
t  Atkinan,  vol.  iii.  p.  658. 
;  Steveawn,  vol.  iii.  p.  921. 
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nnd  (he  remainder,  being  through  sickness  unable 
to  continue  the  defence,  surrendered  the  place  by 
capitulation.  The  possession  of  this  fortress,  by 
far  the  strongest  nt  that  time  in  Britain,  was  an 
important  acquisition  to  tho  national  cause;  aud 
ns  it  was  found  to  be  amply  stored  with  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  it  might  but  for  this  pro- 
vidential interposition  have  continued  for  an  inde- 
finite period  to  resist  all  attempts  at  reduction. 
The  other  incident  was  the  defeat  by  the  Karl  of 
Haddington  of  an  attempt  made  by  a  party  from 
the  garrison  of  Berwick  to  surprise  the  Scottish 
depot  at  Dunse.  They  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  a  number  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition,  which  they  were  carrying  off  in 
triumph,  when  they  were  attacked  and  stripped  of 
their  spoil ;  and  in  the  carts  and  waggons  which 
they  had  brought  to  transport  it,  they  carried 
nothing  back  but  their  wounded  men  and  the 
bodies  of  their  slain.  *  A  melancholy  catastrophe 
Mowing  up     moderated  the  joy  which  these 

of  the  Castle  events  had  diffused.  This  was  the 
©f  Dunglus.  cxpi0!(ion  of  a  powder- magazine 
tinder  the  Castlo  of  Dunglas,  which,  falling  upon 
its  hapless  inmates,  bnricd  in  its  ruins  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  two  of  his  brothers,  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  and  about  eighty  other  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank.  This  dreadful  calamity  was  suspected 
nt  the  time  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  Hamilton,  Edward  Paris,  an  English- 
man, who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  induced  by 
the  desire  of  revenge  for  a  personal  injury  to  fire 
the  train  which  led  to  his  own  destruction,  f 

This  terrible  misfortune  was,  however,  soon  after 
partly  compensated  by  the  surrender  of  the  Custlc 
of  Edinburgh — an  event  which  it  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  bring  about.  During  the  sitting  of 
parliament  in  July,  the  garrison  had  commenced 
tiring  upon  the  town,  occasioning  considerable 
destruction  of  property  nnd  loss  of  life.  When 
required  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  desist  or 
surrender,  the  captain  continued  obstinately  to 
persist  in  his  hostility,  and  refused  to  give  up  his 
charge,  except  on  an  order  from  tho  king.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  besiege  the  place.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  on  the  Castle  Hill,  in  the  Grey 
Friars'  churchyard,  and  at  the  West  Kirk—but  as 
the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  were  light,  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  work  of  destruction.  At 
last,  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  mine  was  sprung, 
by  which  part  of  the  wall  was  blown  down,  and 
a  breach  effected.  An  assault  was  then  made,  but 
Home  of  the  leaders  being  wounded,  and  a  number 
of  inferior  rank  slain,  the  assailants  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  the  breach  in  the  wall  was  speedily 
repaired  by  the  garrison.  The  siege  was  now 
turned  into  a  blockade,  and  the  covenanters  looked 
to  the  gradual  approach  of  famine  as  the  only 
means  of  inducing  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The 
terrific  explosion  at  Dunglas,  however,  having 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  tho  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, the  beacons  were  immediately  lighted  up, 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  922.  f  Ibid. 
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and,  in  a  very  brief  space,  those  warning  signals 
were  seen  blaxing  from  every  eminence,  both  in 
Fife  and  the  Lothians.    The  garrison  of  the  castle, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  relieved  by  the  English  fleet,  mistaking  tlio 
beacon -fires  of  tho  covenanters  for  an  announce- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  the  king's  ships,  were  so 
overjoyed  that  they  made  a  great  feast,  in  which 
they  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  remain- 
ing stock  of  provisions  in  a  single  day,  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  an  abundant  supply  was  at 
hand.     The   mortifying  mistuke    Surrender  of 
was  soon  discovered,  and,  finding      the  Ca*tlc 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  hold    of  Edinburgh, 
out,  they  proposed  to  capitulate.   Honourahle  con- 
ditions were  allowed  them  in  consideration  of  their 
gallant  defence,  and  this  important  fortress,  com- 
manding the  capital,  was  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots.*    During  the  various  military  opera- 
tions preceding  the  surrender,  the  English  lost 
about  sixty  killed  and  three  hundred  prisoners, 
while  the  total  loss  of  the  Scots  did  Rot  exceed 
twelve. + 

Unfortunately,  the  Scottish  commanders  were  in 
no  condition  to  follow  up  their  Critic.il  po<iti«n 
victory  at  Xewburn.  Their  pro-  of  tin- Scottish 
visions  were  nearlv  exhausted,  and  urm^ 
there  was  little  prospect  of  a  speedy  supply.  The 
surrounding  country  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
: -i  i  tod  by  its  inhabitants,  who  carried  with  them 
almost  everything  of  value  which  they  had  the 
means  of  transporting;  and  the  king,  in  expect- 
ation of  tho  advance  of  the  invaders,  had  given 
orders  that  all  the  cattle  and  horses  should  he  taken 
out  of  their  way,  and  that  all  the  millstones  should 
be  concealed  or  broken.  The  night  after  the  battle, 
was  spent  by  the  Scottish  army  under  arms,  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  from  New- 
castle, whero  they  understood  eleven  thousand  of 
the  English  were  still  quartered.  On  learning, 
however,  that  these  troops  had  evacuated  the  town, 
the  Scots  sent  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of  Cavers, 
with  a  trumpeter,  and  not  more  than  two  gentle- 
men as  witnesses,  to  assure  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  their  friendly  disposition,  nnd  to  advise 
the  inhabitants  to  remain  at  home  nnd  prosecute 
their  usual  avocations, — as  the  Scottish  army,  so 
far  from  offering  them  any  violence,  would  not 
even  enter  the  town,  but  would  encamp  on  tho 
neighbouring  heights;  while  guards  should  be 
placed  in  and  around  the  town  to  prevent  any 
stragglers  from  committing  depredations  during 
the  night. 

Next  day  the  general,  escorted  by  his  life-guard, 
and  accompanied  by  the  lieutenant-general,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  committee,  with  several 
other  nobles,  and  a  troop  of  horse  under  Sir  William 
Douglas,  entered  tho  town  by  the  bridge.  They 
were  received  with  great  respect  and  cordiality  by 
Sir  Peter  Riddel  I,  Uic  mayor,  and  aldermen— by 

•  Rushworth,  p.  123*5;  DaiUte;  Balfmir's  Annals; 
Guthrie's  Memoirs,  n.  8>5. 
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whom  they  were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, nt  which  they  drank  the  kind's  health  with 
the  customary  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion.   They  afterwards  went  to  church,  when  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson  preached  an  eloquent  dis- 
course adapted  to  the  occasion.  Leaving  Sir  William 
Douglas  and  his  troop  in  the  town,  the  general  and 
— their  entrance  attendants  returned  to  the  camp, 
into  Newcastle—  Next  day,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  authorities,  the  whole  army  advanced  into  the 
town,  where  they  found  five  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
together  with  a  large  supply  of  biscuits,  cheese,  and 
other  provisions,  which  the  English,  in  their  haste, 
hud  left  behind.  The  Earl  of  Lothian,  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men,  having  been  left  to  occupy 
the  town,  the  rest  of  the  army  encamped  on 
Gatcsidc  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south, 
—they  take  pog-  whence.stretehingdownward.they 
KM«i  >ii  of  Tvne-  took  possession  of  Tyncmouth  and 
mouth,  Shield—  shields,  where  some  vessels  con- 
taining stores  for  the  royal  army  fell  into  their 
hands.    Here  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred 
for  the  Scots  to  manifest  their  friendly  dispo- 
sition to  the  people  of  England,  and  they  did 
not  fail  to  improve  it.    The  coal  mines  in  that  dis- 
trict, which  had  given  constant  employment  to 
about  ton  thousand  men,  were  left  deserted — the 
colliers  having  been  terrified  by  an  absurd  rumour 
industriously  propagated,  that  the  Scottish  army 
would  put  them  all  to  the  sword  and  grant  no 
quarter ;  and  out  of  four  hundred  vessels  that  had 
been  employed  in  conveying  coals  to  the  city  of 
London  very  few  would  venture  to  come  in,  and 
the  greater  number  had  actually  left  tho  port 
without  completing  their  cargoes.*  Two  noblemen 
were  deputed  Jo  invite  the  workmen  to  return  to 
their  employment,  under  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  molested  ;  and  to  inform  the  masters 
of  the  coal  vessels  still  in  the  river  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  remaining  and  transacting  their 
business,  as  the  Scottish  army  had  come  to  assist, 
not  to  molest  their  brethren  in  England.    A  letter 
was  also  dispatched  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  abounding  in  protestations  of  friendship 
and  affection,  and  assuring  them  that  the  trade  in 
coals  for  tho  supply  of  the  capital  should  suffer  no 
interruption  from  tho  army,  although  they  had 
found  it  necessary  for  their  own  security  to  occupy 
the  town  of  Newcastle. 
The  case  with  which  they  had  gained  possession 
of  Newcastle  encouraged  the  Scots 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Durham, 
which  also  surrendered  without  resistance;  and  the 
Earl  of  Dunfermline  was  appointed  governor,  and 
left  there  with  a  brigade. 

Accounts  of  these  disasters  reached  Charles  at 
Northallerton,  whither  he  had  advanced  in  expect- 
ation of  being  able  to  join  tho  army  before  any 
engagement  should  take  place.  He  now  hastened 
back  to  York,  where  he  found  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  army  once  more  united  after  their 
disorderly  retreat. 

•  11  ;  Jrvortb,  v.!.  iii.  p.  U;>3. 


— and  Durham. 


With  most  remarkable  moderation  and  pruUe- 
worthy  consistency  the  Scots,  though  no  doubt 
elated  by  their  recent  successes,  xtc  seofa 
onco  more  assumed  tho  attitude  again  petition 
of  suppliants.  They  prepared  an  lhe  k:tl«- 
humble  petition  to  his  majesty,  which  they  en- 
closed in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lanark,  the  secretary, 
and  transmitted  from  Newcastle  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Cathcart  of  Carleton.  It  was  dated  the  2nd  of 
September,  and  was  to  this  effect : — That,  after  their 
many  sufferings,  they  had  been  at  last  constrained 
by  necessity  to  come  into  England,  where  they  had 
lived  on  their  own  means  and  provisions,  harming 
no  one,  either  in  person  or  goods,  until,  pressed  by 
strength  of  arms,  they  had  been  obliged  to  disperse 
such  forces  as,  against  their  own  conscience  and 
inclination,  had  opposed  their  peaceable  passage  of 
tho  Tyne,  and  thus  brought  their  blood  upon  their 
own  heads ;  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  persevere 
in  maintaining  the  humble  and  submissive  attitude 
of  petitioners,  from  which  no  provocation,  pro- 
sperity, or  adversity,  should  divert  them.  They 
therefore  entreated  his  majesty  that  ho  would  at 
last  consider  their  pressing  grievance*,  provide  for 
redressing  their  wrongs  and  repairing  their  losses, 
and,  with  the  advice  of  a  parliament  in  England, 
settle  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  that  they  might 
cheerfully  pay  their  duly  to  his  majesty  as  their 
native  king,  and  his  throne  might  be  established 
in  the  midst  of  them.* 

A  few  hours  after  the  presentation  of  this 
petition,  a  supplication  was  given  in  from  the 
Lords  Hedford,  Essex,  Hertford,  Warwick,  Rutland, 
Bolingbroke,  Exeter,  Mounlgrave,  Saye,  and  Sele, 
Mandeville,  Howard,  and  Brook,  complaining  of 
their  own  grievances,  and  praying  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  be  summoned  to  redress  them.  This 
was  speedily  followed  by  similar  Petitions  from 
petitions  from  the  city  of  London,  the  English 
tho  county  of  York,  and  some  other  ^'I'V;  ^„ 

*  ,        city  of  l»iiUon, 

counties.    The  court  party  had      and  other 

hitherto  laboured  but  too  success-  .P1?™- 
fully  to  prevent  the  voice  of  the  „„j 
people  from  reaching  the  royal  condemned  to 
car.  The  privy  council,  on  learn-  ,hot- 
ing  the  intention  of  the  city  of  Ixmdon  to  petition, 
wrote  to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  warning 
them  to  give  no  countenance  to  such  a  proceeding; 
and  the  Lords  Wharton  and  Howard,  who  had 
undertaken  to  present  some  of  the  petitions,  were 
arrested  and  lodged  in  prison.  A  council  of  war 
was  held  to  consider  their  conduct,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Strafford,  it  was  ordained  that  thry 
should  be  shot  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  movers 
of  sedition.  The  execution  of  this  iniquitous  sen- 
tence was  prevented  through  the  address  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who,  after  the  rising  of  the 
council,  drawing  Strafford  aside,  asked  him  if  he 
was  Bure  of  the  army.  The  question  took  Strafford 
by  surprise,  but  on  inquiry  the  astounding  fact 
was  disclosed  that  an  attempt  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  effect  would  most  probably  be  followed  by  a 
•  Bushworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  1253. 
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general  mutiny,  if  not  a  universal  revolt  throughout 
the  array.* 

To  the  supplication  of  the  Scots,  Charles  paid 
comparatively  little  regard;  he  was  probably 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  find  them  still 
inclined  to  be  submissive,  but  the  petitions  from 
his  English  subjects  affected  him  very  deeply. 
These  seem  to  have  given  him  the  first  decided 
intimation  of  the  general  discontent  that  prevailed 
in  his  southern  dominions,  and  to  have  awakened 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  in 
which  ho  had  so  rashly  involved  himself.  But  it 
has  been  remarked  "he  had  not  the  dexterity  to 
extricate  himself.  He  loved  high  and  rough 
methods,  but  had  neither  skill  to  conduct  them 
nor  genius  to  manage  them.  He  hated  all  who 
offered  prudent  and  moderate  counsels;  ho  thought 
it  flowed  from  a  meanness  of  spirit,  and  a  cans  to 
preserve  themselves  by  sacrificing  his  authority, 
or  from  republican  principles.  And  oven  when  he 
•aw  it  was  necessary  to  follow  such  advices,  yet 
lie  hated  those  that  gave  them ;  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  he  would  not  deign  to  answer  to  any  of 
them  except  the  lords'  petition,  and  to  theirs  in 
Buch  a  way  as  snowed  his  contempt  of  it."  f 

In  order,  however,  to  stay  the  advance  of  the 
The  king's  Scottish  army,  he  returned,  by  the 
answer.  Earl  of  Lanark,  an  answer  to  this 
effect,  dated  at  York,  September  5th :— "  That  their 
petition  being  only  in  general  terms,  he  requires 
them  to  set  down  their  particular  demands,  ho 
having  been  always  willing  to  hear  and  redress 
his  people's  grievances.  And  for  mature  delibera- 
tion therein,  he  hath  given  out  summons  for  the 
meeting  of  the  English  peers  at  York,  the  25th  of 
this  month,  that,  with  their  advice,  they  may  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  their  petition.  He  commands 
them,  in  the  meantime,  to  advance  no  further  with 
their  army,  which  is  the  way  to  a  reconciliation, 
of  which  "ho  assured  them  they  were  not  more 
desirous  than  himself."  \ 

By  this  device  Charles  hoped  to  soothe,  if  not  to 
satisfy,  the  Scots  without  convoking  the  English 
parliament — a  measure  with  which  he  was  to  the 
last  degree  reluctant  to  comply.  The  covenanters, 
however,  had  now  lost  all  faith  in  the  royal  promises, 
however  solemnly  made,  and  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  arrangement  not  guaranteed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  people,  who  were 
labouring  under  grievances  similar  to  their  own. 
Reply  of  the  The  committee  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
committee,  paring  and  forwarding  a  reply,  in 
which  they  entered  into  an  explanation  of  what 
his  majesty  had  complained  of  as  too  general  iu 
their  last  supplication.  They  reminded  his  majesty 
that  their  particular  desires  were  contained  in  the 
conclusions  of  their  last  parliament,  which  he  had 
declined  to  ratify,  and  in  their  own  printed  decla- 
rations ;  nevertheless,  in  compliance  with  his  ma- 
jesty's desire,  they  proceeded  briefly  to  enumerate 
them :— 1.  That  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  37.  t  IbiU  ,  p.  33. 

X  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  029. 


should  bo  ratified.  2.  That  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh and  fortresses  of  Scotland  should  be  occu- 
pied exclusively  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
that  kingdom.  3.  That  their  countrymen  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  should  be  free  from  molestation 
on  account  of  having  subscribed  the  covenant,  and 
from  alt  attempts  to  force  on  them  oaths  and  sub- 
scriptions contrary  to  that  engagement.  4.  That 
the  common  incendiaries,  the  authors  of  the  con- 
flagration in  which  both  kingdoms  were  involved, 
should  be  subjected  to  merited  punishment.  6. 
That  the  ships  and  goods  taken  from  their  country- 
men should  be  restored,  and  indemnification  made 
for  tho  losses  occasioned  by  these  seizures.  6. 
That  the  losses  sustained  and  the  charges  incurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  be  repaid.  7.  That 
the  proclamation  in  which  they  are  denounced  as 
traitors  be  recalled.  And,  finally,  that  his  majesty 
would,  fry  the  advice  and  content  of  parliament,  re- 
move the  garrisons  from  the  Borders,  and  all  other 
obstructions  to  free  trade ;  aud,  with  the  tame  advice 
and  concurrence,  "condescend  to  all  thing*  which 
may  establish  a  firm  and  well-grounded  peace." 
They  express  regret  that  the  meeting  of  his 
majesty  with  his  nobility  should  be  so  long  de- 
layed, and  assure  him  that  the  more  time  can  bo 
saved  they  will  be  the  better  able  to  obey  his 
majesty's  injunction  not  to  advance  with  their 
army — a  command  which  they  will  observe,  unless 
compelled  to  act  otherwise  from  invincible  neces- 
sity.* 

The  boldness  of  this  reply  must  have  been  deeply 
mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Charles,  but  ho 
was  in  no  position  to  manifest  his  resentment ; 
and  though  Strafford  advised  him  to  resort  to  the 
most  desperate  measures,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  yield  to  the  milder  counsels  of  Hamilton,  who 
dreaded  tho  disaffection  of  the  nobles  and  the 
army. 

The  fidelity  of  Montrose,  notwithstanding  all 
his  apparent  seal  in  the  national  DUrovcrv  of 
cau«e,  had  been  for  some  time  the  defection  of 
suspected.  An  accidental  circura-  Montrose, 
stance  now  brought  his  defection  clearly  to  light. 
An  act  had  been  passed  by  the  committee  in  the 
army,  that  no  individual,  of  whatever  rank,  should 
send  any  letter  to  court  unless  it  had  first  been 
seen  and  approved  by  three  of  their  number.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  Montrose  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  tho  committee  several  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  friends  at  court.  These  were 
passed  without  exception,  but,  before  sealing  them, 
he  enclosed  within  one  addressed  to  Sir  Richard 
Graham  another,  which  had  not  been  shown  to 
the  committee,  addressed  to  tho  king.  On  Sir 
Richard  opening  his  letter,  the  enclosure  accident- 
ally fell  out,  and  the  Scottish  envoy,  Sir  James 
Mercer,  who  happened  to  be  near,  politely  stooping 
down  to  pick  it  up,  observed  the  address.  On  his 
return,  he  informed  the  general  of  this  discovery, 
and  the  cautious  old  soldier  adopted  au  indirect 
method  of  impeaching  the  delinquent.  Without 
•  Stevenson,  v»!  iii.  pp.  930,  931. 
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explaining  his  motive,  ho  proposed,  in  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  which  Montrose  happened  to  he 
president,  that  they  should  Rend  for  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  conveyance  of 
their  letters  to  court.  Sir  James  was  immediately 
in  attendance,  and,  on  being  interrogated,  frankly 
related  to  the  committee  what  he  had  observed. 
Montrose  at  once  confessed  what  he  found  it  now 
impossible  to  deny  ;  but  apologised  by  saying  that 
others  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  Whether 
this  was  really  tiio  case  does  not  appear,  but  it  ia 
certain  that  suspicion,  at  least,  had  been  attached 
to  the  Lords  Druinmond,  Fleming,  Boyd,  and  some 
others.  He  was  reminded,  however,  that  the 
guilt  of  others,  even  if  established,  could  not  ex- 
culpate him ;  and  lie  was  ordered,  in  the  meantime, 
to  confine  himself  to  his  chamber.  While  this 
delicate  and  important  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, Montrose  was  detected  in  endeavouring  to 
form  a  party  in  his  favour,  but  a  hint  from  Leslie 
that  he  might  by  such  a  proceeding  expose  him- 
self to  a  trial  and  a  capital  conviction  by  a  council 
of  war,  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  intrigues  and 
to  seek  for  safety  in  submission ;  and  on  production 
of  what  ho  alleged  to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  had 
sent  to  the  king,  expressing  sorrow  lor  his  offence, 
and  humbly  craving  pardon,  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent not  to  risk  a  breach  in  the  army  at  this 
critical  juncture  by  inflicting  punishment  upon  an 
influential  and  powerful  offender. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  only  untoward 
Diftim'.-KM  ..f  circumstance  with  which  the  Scot- 
thc  Sco:<ish     tish  leaders  had  at  this  time  to 

™,  n!m-v-  contend.  The  provisions  which 
They  levy  con-  ,    ,  *  . 

tributioii*  on    they  had  brought  with  them  were 

the  EnguUii.  nearly  exhausted,  and  those  offered 
for  sale  by  the  English  were  often  rated  at  double 
their  value ;  their  ready-money  was  almost  all 
expended,  their  credit  was  low,  and  they  had  as 
yet  received  none  of  that  assistance  which  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  their  friends  in  England. 
In  these  trying  circumstances  they  had  no  re- 
sources left  but  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  surrounding 
country — a  harsh  and  oppressive  measure,  which 
they  had  at  first  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  now  resorted  with  extreme  re- 
luctance. The  property  of  the  Canterburian  faction, 
the  common  enemies  of  both  kingdoms,  was  indeed 
considered  lawful  prey,  but  it  was  found  totally 
inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army.  Their 
expenses,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  day ;  and  of 
this  sum  the  town  of  Newcastle  was  required  to 
furnish  two  hundred;  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, three  hundred  ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, three  hundred  and  fiftv. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  heavy  ira- 
posts  should  be  borne  without  a  murmur,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  exacted  soon  began  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  the  peoplo  against  the 
Scots.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  committee,  many  abuses  cr.  pt  in,  of 


which  the  people  justly  complained.  The  cattle  of 
such  as  were  unable  to  furnish  their  proportion 
of  the  sum  levied  were  in  many  instances  seized, 
and  either  turned  into  money,  or,  without  any 
accurate  valuation,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
army.  Many  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  col- 
lection fraudulently  exacted  double  the  authorised 
amount,  and  kept  one  half  to  themselves ;  and  it 
not  unfrcquently  happened,  that,  through  igno- 
rance or  error,  friends  and  enemies  suffered  in- 
discriminately. The  town  of  Newcastle  having 
entreated  for  some  alleviation,  on  the  plea  of  inabi- 
lity, a  guard  was  placed  upon  the  town-house  until 
the  required  sum  should  be  raised.  But  the 
greatest  and  most  flagrant  abuses  and  extortions 
were  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  English  them- 
selves. Numbers  of  the  lower  orders  having  pro- 
cured blue  bonnets,  in  order  to  personate  Scotchmen, 
went  about  robbing  and  plundering  their  own 
countrymen ;  and  many  of  the  servants  of  the  fugi- 
tive clergy  carr  ied  off  the  property  of  their  masters, 
and  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Scots.*  These  multi- 
plied grievances  occasioned  loud  complaints  against 
the  Scots,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  exoneration 
of  the  commissioners,  that  security  was  offered  for 
all  the  money  levied,  which  was  thus  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  loan.f 

Their  experience  of  the  king's  duplicity  had  long 
since  taught  the  Scots  that  he  was    j^,^  wrjt„ 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  they,     to  ScotUnd 
therefore,  wisely  prepared  for  the       f°r  rein- 
worst.  Leslie  wrote  to  the  committee  force»'«iU. 
at  Edinburgh,  requiring  a  reinforcement  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men;  and  as  the  country  was  now 
happily  free  from  intestine  commotions,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  demand. 
Accordingly,  the  Lords  Marischal,   Home,  and 
Lindsay, and  Major-general  Monro,  were  dispatched 
with  about  four  thousand  foot,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  north.    Shortly  afterwards  Argyll 
followed  with  a  numerous  and  resolute  baud  of 
gentlemen  and  vassals  belonging  to  his  clan;  and 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  had  been  employed  in 
guarding  the  west  coast,  in  expectation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Ireland,  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command, 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  assistance  of 
their  brethren  in  England.    Nor      Thfi  kJn? 
were  these  preparations  unneces-    makes  preps- 
sary,  for,  amidst  all  his  pacific  m'«f>n  to  renew 
declarations,  Charles  was  anxiously 
preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.   He  ordi-icd 
all  the  train-bands  nor^h  of  the  Trent  to  be  ready 
to  march  at  a  day's  warning;  the  counties  were 
required  to  furnish  provisions  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch; and  all  the  garrisons  were  reinforced  with 
fresh  troops,  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  king  issued  writs 
convoking  the  peers  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him 
in  full  council  at  York,  on  the  21th  of  the  same 

•  Rushworth,  vol.  iit.  pp.  121—178. 
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month.    At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  6ixty 

Meeting  of  the  of  thcm  »MWnW«1  in  *ue  ^a»'» 
great  council    house  near  the  minster  ;  and  the 

^Ym""'      king,  who  aiTived  at  nine  o'clock 

Comm£ion.Ti  in  ,hc  mo™'»g.  having  seated 
appointed  to  himself  in  a  chair  of  state  prepared 
for  him,  addressed  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: — "That  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  upon  sudden 
invasions,  which  would  not  admit  of  the  delay  of 
calling  a  parliament,  to  assemble  the  great  council 
^f  peers  for  their  advice  and  assistance ;  and  an 
army  of  rebels  being  now  lodged  within  the  king- 
dom, he  thought  fit  to  conform  himself  to  the 
custom  of  his  predecessors.  He  said  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  be  rightly  understood  of  his 
people,  and  to  that  end  had  resolved  to  call  a  par- 
liament, and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  out  for 
their  assembling  the  3rd  of  November.  In  the 
meantime,  he  desired  their  advice  in  two  points: 
1.  What  answer  he  should  give  to  the  petition  of 
the  rebels,  and  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
with  them.  And,  2.  How  his  army  should  be 
maintained  till  parliamentary  supplies  might  be 
had."  • 

On  the  first  point  it  was  resolved  to  send  to 
Northallerton,  by  the  1st  of  October,  sixteen 
English  peers,  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Scots ;  but  as  these  noblemen  were  comparatively 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  present  condition 
of  Scotland,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  as 
their  assistants  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Traquair,  and 
Lanark,  the  Secretary  Vane,  Sir  Lewis  Stewart  of 
Blackball,  and  Sir  John  Borrough.  On  the  same 
day,  Lord  Lanark  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
committee  at  Newcastle,  acquainting  them  with  the 
nomination  of  the  commissioners,  without,  how- 
ever, naming  their  assiatants  ;  and  offering  a  safe- 
conduct  to  such  persons  as  the  committee  on  their 
part  should  appoint.  The  council  met  again  the 
next  day,  when  the  king,  by  their  advice,  altered 
the  place  of  meeting  to  Ripon,  a  town  about  fifteen 
miles  from  York,  and  intimation  of  this  change 
was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  committee. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  on  which  the 
king  required  advice,  Strafford  represented  that 
the  army,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  and  three  regiments 
of  loyal  Scots,  required  sixty  thousand  pounds  a 
month  for  their  maintenance,  and,  besides,  were  in 
arrear  of  a  fortnight's  pay;  and,  as  the  royal 
treasury  was  completely  drained,  it  was  proposed 
to  borrow  from  the  city  of  London  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  so  as  to  maintain  the  army,  if 
necessary,  three  months  in  the  field.  This  motion 
having  been  agreed  to,  six  peers  were  deputed  to 
the  capital  to  negotiate  the  loan,  which  was  ulti- 
mately obtained  on  the  faith  of  the  security  given 
for  its  repayment  by  the  noblemen  present. 

The  Earls  of  Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Loudoun, 
Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Wauchton,  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  Cavers,  William  Drummond  of  Riccar- 

•  Bushworth,  vol.  iii. ;  Stcvetuoii,  vol.  iii.  p.  031. 


ton,  John  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Wcdder 
burne  of  Dundee,  Hugh  Kennedy  Meeting  of  tho 
of  Avr,  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  coin  mi  won 
advocate,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Hen-  at 
derson,  minister,  were  appointed  by  the  committee  to 
meet  with  the  English  noblemen  at  Ripon.  When 
the  representatives  of  the  two  belligerent  parties  had 
exchanged  commissions,  the  English  commissioners 
were  desirous  of  immediately  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, but  the  Scots  objected,  in  limine,  to  the  assist- 
ants, who  had  not  been  named  in  the  commission, 
being  any  way  parties  to  the  treaty.  Above  all, 
they  insisted  on  the  removal  of  Traquair,  who  was 
one  of  the  incendiaries  for  whose  punishment  they 
had  prayed  in  their  last  supplication.  The  English 
commissioners  represented  that  in  consequence  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  constitution  and  laws, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  assisted  in 
their  deliberations  by  persons  acquainted  with 
these  subjects.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  how- 
ever, were  inflexible,  and  the  matter  was  at  last 
referred  to  the  king,  who  agreed  that  tho  functions 
of  the  assistants  should  be  limited,  as,  he  affirmed, 
was  originally  intended,  to  private  advice  and  con- 
sultation. 

In  some  desultory  conversation  that  passed  be- 
tween the  parties,  while  awaiting  the  king's 
decision  on  this  preliminary  point,  tho  English 
took  occasion  to  rally  the  Scots  on  their  extreme 
caution.  The  Scots  retaliated  by  accusing  the 
English  of  indecision  in  delaying  so  long  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  which  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  determine  the  advance  of  the  Scottish 
array  into  England.  This  aceusa-  .Smille'g  f,>r- 
tion  excited  the  astonishment  of  gory  detected, 
the  English  noblemen ;  and,  on  an  explanation 
being  demanded,  the  letter  of  Lord  Saville  was 
produced,  which  was  instantly  pronounced  to  be 
a  forger}'.  So  accurately,  however,  had  the  vari- 
ous signatures  of  the  noblemen  present  been  imi- 
tated, that  they  confessed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
circumstance  of  their  never  having  before  seen 
the  document  to  which  they  were  appended,  they 
durst  not  have  affirmed  that  they  were  not  in 
their  own  handwriting.  This  explanation,  however, 
led  to  very  beneficial  results.  From  that  instant 
a  more  friendly  feeling  was  established  between  tho 
English  and  Scottish  commissioners,  and  a  mutual 
understanding  afterwards  issued  in  united  action.* 

The  difficulty  respecting  the  assistants  having 
been  got  over,  the  commissioners  now  proceeded  to 
the  transaction  of  the  important  business  assigned 
to  them.  The  English  deputies  commenced  with 
proposing  an  armistice.  To  this  the  Scots  signi- 
fied their  readiness  to  agree,  but  on  one  startling 
condition,  that  during  its  subsistence  they  should 
be  supplied  with  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army.  They  frankly  admitted  that  their  own 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  that  as  the  districts 
in  their  occupation  were  incapable  of  furnishing 
them  any  longer  with  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
his  majesty  had  prohibited  them  from  advancing 
•  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  132;  Burnet,  \ol.  i.  p.  3.3. 
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farther,  they  could  neither  remain  whero  they  were 
during  a  protracted  negotiation,  nor  return  with 
Bafity  to  their  own  country,  until  they  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  securing  an  honourable  and  durable 
peace.    It  became,  therefore,  indispensably  neces- 
sary aa  a  preliminary  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  daily  sub- 
sistence of  their  army.    The  English  commissioners 
acknowledged  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand, 
which,  however,  before  coming  to  any  decision, 
they  referred  to  the  great  council  of  the  nobility. 
The  demand  of  the  commissioners  was  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  month — a  sum  which,  in  addition  to 
that  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
army,  the  English  treasury,  in  its  present  impo- 
Terished  state,  could  not  possibly  supply.  The 
council  were  placed  in  a  dilemma  between  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  Buch  a  claim  and  the  ruin 
which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  denied,  would  in- 
evitably be  brought  on  the  country  by  the  farther 
advance  of  the  Scottish  army.    Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  council.    Lord  Herbert 
alone,  however,  flattered  the  obstinacy  and  pride 
of  the  king  by  counselling  determined  resistance. 
His  advice  was  either  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  Scots  by  fortifying  York,  or  else  to  disband 
both  armies  until  a  treaty  should  be  concluded ; 
but  he  argued,  to  maintain  a  rebel  array  during  the 
dependence  of  negotiations  which,  after  all,  might 
have  no  beneficial  result,  was  a  thing  altogether 
unprecedented,  and  at  once  disgraceful  to  the 
country  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  his 
majesty.    "  Let  the  money,"  he  said,  "  be  retained 
for  the  subsistence,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  king's  troops."  *    The  wholesome 
terror  of  the  Scottish  arms  proved  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  this  piece  of  bravado.  The  majority 
of  the  council  admitted  the  justice,  or,  at  least,  the 
necessity  of  yielding,  and  objected  only  to  the 
Pri'liminnries    amount  of  the  demand.    At  length 
agreed  on.      jt  wag  ngIwa   that  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  month  should  be  granted  until 
the  middle  of  December,  together  with  suitable 
lodging  and  fuel ;  that  the  provisions  requisite  for 
the  army  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  from 
Scotland  duty  free;  that  competent  persons  should 
be  nominated  on  both  sides  to  regulate  the  price  of 
such  supplies  as  might  be  procured  in  the  counties 
occupied  by  the  Scots ;  and  that  a  committee  named 
by  the  council  should  be  empowered  to  levy  a  con- 
tribution of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day 
on  the  county  of  Northumberland,  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  to  take 
measures  for  their  relief  from  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  Scottish  commissioners  acquiesced   in  this 
arrangement,  and  engaged  that  so  long  as  these 
conditions  were  punctually  fulfilled,  they  would 
molest  neither  papists,  prelates,  nor  their  adherents 
— would  abstain  from  levying  contributions,  and 
would  take  measures  to  prevent  all  plundering  on 
the  part  of  the  army.f 

•  Rns5nvnnn,  pp.  1294,  1310. 
t  Suv,.i,son,  \o\.  iii.  pp.  939. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  a  secret  understanding 
existed  between  the  commissioners  to  protract  their 
negotiations  until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  in 
the  conferences  which  followed,  the  whole  of  October 
was  permitted  to  elapse  before  arriving  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusion.  As  the  time  ap  Transference 
pointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  °f  the  treaty 
parliament  was  now  at  hand,  and  t0  ^*Dl,,>n- 
the  presence  of  most  of  the  English  commissioners 
was  required  there,  the  king,  at  their  request,  allowed 
the  treaty  to  be  transferred  from  Ripon  to  London, 
and  agreed  that  the  Scottish  army  should  remain 
in  England  until  its  conclusion.  In  granting  this 
request,  Charles  acted  without  his  accustomed 
caution,  and  with  an  absence  of  foresight  which 
the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  hare 
never  since  ceased  to  lament.  The  proud  claim 
of  exclusive  and  indefeasible  prerogative  was 
thereby  virtually  abandoned,  and  the  people  by 
their  representatives  in  parliament  very  soon 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  The  public 
discontents,  of  which  London  was  the  focus,  were 
cherished  and  extended  by  the  eminent  Scotch- 
men whom  tho  negotiations  drew  thither ;  and 
the  continued  presence  of  the  Scottish  army,  on 
whose  support  the  parliament  placed  their  maia 
reliance,  encouraged  that  body  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  most  determined  resistance  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional powers  arrogated  by  the  crown.  The 
nation  now  looked  to  the  parliament  for  the  redress 
of  grievances  of  which  they  had  long  and  justly 
complained ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
almost  universal  disgust  which  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  Charles  had  excited,  may  be  found  in  the  patient 
acquiescence  of  a  brave  and  high-spirited  people  in 
the  continued  occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  a  hostile  army. 

In  agreeing  to  the  transference  of  the  conference 
to  London,  the  Scottish  leaders  a  truce  con- 
were  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  a  eluded, 
renewed  and  unquestionable  secu-  Octob«  -G- 
rity  for  the  maintenance  of  their  array  during  the 
negotiations.  This  the  English  commissioners 
were  by  no  means  indisposed  to  grant,  and  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  the  ratification  of  a  truce,  by  which 
the  previous  demands  of  the  Scots  wero  fully 
allowed  and  guaranteed.  It  was  signed  by  the 
commissioners  on  both  sides  on  the  26th  of  October, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  articles: — "  I.  That 
from  this  time  there  he  a  oesaation  of  arm*  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  and  that  all  acts  of  hostility  shall 
cease.  2.  That  duriug  the  treaty  both  parties 
retain  what  they  now  possessed.  3.  That  those  iu 
his  majesty's  forts  beyond  the  Tees  should  not 
exempt  thoir  lands  in  Northumberland  and  tho 
bishopric  of  Durham  from  the  contributions 
agreed  on.  4.  That  the  king's  forces  in  those- 
bounds  should  not  hinder  the  contribution,  or 
take  anything  but  what  the  owners  voluntarily 
bring  them ;  and  that  any  detention  of  victuals,  ire, 
made  by  the  Scots  for  their  maintenance  shali  be 
no  breach.  5.  That  no  recruits  shall  be  brought 
to  cither  army  during  the  treaty.   6.  That  tho 
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eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day  shall  be 
raised  only  out  of  Northumberland,  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  Newcastle,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land ;  and  that  the  non-payment  thereof  shall  not 
be  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  only  the  Scots  shall  have 
power  in  case  of  failure  to  raise  the  same,  with 
allowance  for  the  expenses  of  driving  to  be  fixed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  forage.  7.  That  the 
river  Tees  shall  be  the  boundary  for  both  armies, 
with  liberty  nevertheless  to  tho  Scots  to  send  out 
necessary  convoys  to  gather  their  contributions  if 
unpaid.  8.  That  privato  insoloncies  committed 
shall  be  no  breach,  provided  on  complaint  repara- 
tion shall  be  granted.  9.  If  victuals  be  refused  on 
the  agreed  price,  it  shall  be  no  breach  to  take  the 
same  on  payment  thereof.  10.  No  new  fortifica- 
tions to  be  mode  on  either  side  during  tho  treaty. 
11.  The  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  to  go  freely  to 
and  fro,  but  not  the  soldiers  without  a  formal  pass 
under  the  hand  of  the  chief  commander.  And,  12. 
That  the  ports  be  opened  and  free  trade  permitted."* 

Those  advantageous  terms,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
ference of  tho  treoty  to  London,  greatly  elated  the 
Scottish  leaders,  and  were  a  source  of  much  joy  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  increase,  if  not  the  ultimate 
ascendancy  of  prcsbyterianism  in  England— n  con- 
summation eagerly  desired  by  tho  covenanters — 
seemed  now  in  the  fair  way  of  being  accomplished. 
The  committee  at  Newcastle  ordered  three  of  their 
ablest  ministers  to  proceed  to  London  as  chaplains 
to  tho  commissioners,  taking  care  to  select  such  as 
bad  already  distinguished  themselves  in  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  times.  Mr.  Robert  Blair 
was  chosen  for  his  dexterity  in  combating  the  in- 
dependents, Mr.  Robert  Baillic  for  his  skill  in  con- 
futing the  Arminians,  and  Mr.  George  Gillespie  for 
bis  ability  in  exposing  the  errors  of  episcopacy. 

Departure  of  Friday,  the  6th  of  Novcm- 

the  commU-    ber,  they  set  out  with  the  commis- 
sioner* for     sioners,  in  high  spirits,  for  London, 
Lo,,don-      and  halted  on  Sabbath  at  Darling- 
ton, where  they  received  their  safe-conduct,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol  urging 
them  to  proceed  without  delay,  t 

The  English  parliament,  afterwards  known  in 
Ikn  ting  of  th«  history  as  "  the  Long  Parliament," 

Look  I'mlw-  met  on  the  3rd  of  November ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  men  whose  reputation  both  for  piotv 
and  patriotism  had  marked  them  out  as  fitting 
representatives  of  a  people  burning  to  shake  off 
the  double  bondage  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Charles,  in  his  opening  speech,  betrayed, 
as  usual,  a  fatal  blindness  to  the  real  nature  of  his 
situation.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  disaffection  had  spread  among 
his  subjects,  or  tho  character  and  temper  of  the 
men  whom  they  had  selected  as  their  represen- 
tatives. But,  in  fact,  the  evident  design  of  Laud 
to  introduce  popery  had  alarmed  and  disgusted 

«  Stevenson,  v»l.  iii.  pp.  939,  940. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  911. 


many  of  tho  stanchest  adherents  of  episcopacy ; 
the  arbitrary  and  shocking  cruelties  of  the  Star 
Chamber  had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
kingdom;  while  tho  systematic  oppression  of  the 
religious  puritans,  who  were  adverse  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  presumptuous  claims  of  the  Church, 
and  of  tho  political  puritans,  who  aspired  after 
civil  liberty,  had  led  to  a  union  between  these 
two  bodies,  who  now  presented  a  most  formidable 
opposition  both  to  tho  prelates  and  tho  court. 
Nor  was  this  all:  the  prcsbyterians,  who  had 
already  become  a  numerous  and  powerful  body, 
contributed  to  swell  the  general  discontent;  so 
that  a  speedy  redress  of  grievances,  or  tho  entiro 
overthrow  both  of  Church  and  State,  seemed  to 
thoughtful  men  to  be  inevitable.  The  king  was 
among  the  last  to  perceive  the  difficulties  in  which 
his  policy  had  involved  him,  or  the  perils  by  which 
he 'was  surrounded.  Ho  commenced 
his  address  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  epj^onho 
expressing  his  reliance  on  the  king.  He 
loyalty  and  affection  which  he  did  ^t",£i"^]'" 
not  seem  to  know  he  had  forfeited ;  cu  * 04  rc  s- 
and  claimed  tho  first  attention  of  parliament  to  tho 
chastising  of  "  the  rebels,"  on  whose  Bupport  and 
co-operation  that  very  parliament  depended  for 
their  continued  existence.  On  their  providing  for 
the  common  safety,  by  assisting  him  to  expel  the 
invaders,  he  promised  that  he  would  then  most 
cordially  concur  in  tho  redress  of  every  grievance 
of  which  they  could  justly  complain.  Taught  by 
repeated  experience,  the  parliament  set  no  valuo 
on  such  promises.  They  were  persuaded  that,  but 
for  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  to  which  the  king 
was  reduced  by  his  own  rash  and  iniquitous  policy, 
they  would  never  have  been  convoked ;  and  they 
were  firmly  resolved  not  to  disappoint  the  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  nation  by  permitting  such 
an  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  of — at  once  re- 
lieving tho  people  of  their  burdens,  and  punishing 
the  authors  of  the  public  calamities.  They  ac- 
cordingly commenced,  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
recommendation,  with  the  consideration  of  griev- 
ances, against  which  petitions  now  poured  in  from 
almost  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  attended  by 
multitudes  of  gentlemen  of  tho  first  rank.*  They 
next  proceeded  to  extend  and  con-  The  powers  of 
solidute  their  own  powers— a  mea-  the  parliament 

i  •  i    .l  •  _    „:  extended, 

sure  in  which  the  pressing  exi- 
gencies of  the  king  induced  him  reluctantly  to 
concur.  They  were  willing  to  vote  a  subsidy  for 
tho  Bustentation  of  the  two  armies,  but  persons 
possessed  of  money,  afraid  of  an  abrupt  dissolution, 
refused  to  lend,  unless  an  act  was  jtassed  securing 
the  continuance  of  parliament  until  they  should 
think  fit  to  dissolve  themselves.  An  act  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  passed,  to 
which  the  king,  rather  than  want  money,  gave  his 
assent.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  ordaining 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  every  year,  and 
directing  that  in  case  three  years  should  at  any 
time  be  suffered  to  elapse  without  the  assembling 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  913. 
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of  parliament,  the  lord-chancellor  or  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  should  issue  writs  according  to  a  certain 
prescribed  form.  If  he  should  fail  to  perform  this 
duty,  a  certain  number  of  lords  were  empowered  to 
summon  a  parliament ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
neglecting  to  do  to,  the  sheriffs  and  constables  were 
invested  with  the  same  authority.  Finally,  if  all 
these  should  he  wanting  in  their  duty,  the  people 
of  England  were  authorised  to  meet  and  elect 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  though  not  sum- 
moned by  any  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.* 

These  important  measures,  by  which  the  parlia- 
ment was  rendered  independent  of  every  other 
power  in  the  State,  and  which,  in  fact,  tended 
directly  to  the  introduction  of  democracv,  were 
followed  by  an  act  abridging  the  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional powers  assumed  by  the  convocation. 

Resolution  of  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
parliament     clergy  had  no  power  to  make  canons 

7$£a£SI  biftdi,,e  ci,hei"  clcrfO-  or  laity,  and 
powers  as-     that  the  canons  promulgated  by 

suuicil  by  the  the  late  convocation  were  contrary 
convocation.     tQ  {he  ,aws  of  fhe  ^  and  teJjdcd 

to  faction  and  sedition.  The  subsidies  also  granted 
by  that  convocation  were  voted  illegal,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  who  were  the 
parties  chiefly  implicated  in  these  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  in  particular,  how  far  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  been  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  treasonable  design  of  subverting  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  realm,  and  to  draw  up  and 
prepare  a  charge  against  him.f 

To  assist  the  parliament  in  this  investigation, 

the  Scottish  commissioners  drew 
Charges  of  ,  ,        .  , 

the  Scottish     UP  ftn<*  presented  to  the  House  01 
commifwioners   Lords  a  series  of  charges  against  the 

^Tiho^Laud"  ftrc'lD'8noP»  whom  they  accused  as 
the  principal  author  of  the  late 
troubles  in  Scotland.  They  complained  of  his 
having  introduced  into  that  country  innovations 
in  religion  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  established  order  of  the  Church  ;  of  his 
having  ordered  a  list  of  such  of  the  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice  as  refused  to  communicate  ac- 
cording to  a  form  not  received  in  their  Kirk  to  be 
sent  up  to  him,  that  they  might  bo  punished  ;  of 
his  having  warrants  for  the  sitting  of  a  high  com- 
mission court  in  Edinburgh  once  a  v\  eek  ;  of  his 
having  obtruded  a  book  of  canons  and  ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  devised  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tyrannical  power,  in  the  persons  of  the  prelates, 
over  the  consciences,  liberties,  and  goods  of  the 
people,  and  for  abolishing  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  as  settled  by  law  ;  of  his  having 
violently  introduced  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  alterations  in  the  mode  of  administering  the 
sacraments  and  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  and, 
without  warrant  from  the  Church,  ordered  these 
to  be  universally  received  as  the  only  form  of  divine 
service,  under  the  highest  penalties,  both  civil  and 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  951.      f  Ibid.,  pp.  931, 952. 


ecclesiastical.  They  farther  complained  that,  on 
their  refusal  to  receive  the  service-book,  the  Scots 
were  by  Laud's  instigation  declared  rebels  ai  d 
traitors;  an  army  was  raised  to  subdue  them; 
and  a  prayer  was  composed  and  printed  by  hi* 
direction  to  be  read  in  all  the  parish  churches  in 
England,  in  which  prayer  they  are  called  traitor- 
ous subjects,  who  have  cast  off  all  obedience  1  > 
their  sovereign,  and  supplication  is  made  to  the 
Almighty  to  cover  their  faces  with  shame  as 
enemies  to  God  and  the  king.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  pray  that  the  archbishop  may  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  trial,  and  receive  such 
censure  as  he  deserved,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
ceeded to  take  measures  for  bring-  Impeachment 
ing  to  justice  another  incendiary,    01  Strafford— 
whose  punishment  seemed  necessary  for  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  both  nations.    This  was  Thomas 
Went  worth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  who,  from  being  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  court, 
had  become  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  unscru- 
pulous supporters;  and  from  the  great  talents 
and  remarkable  decision  of  character  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed,  was  perhaps  of  all  the 
public  men  of  his  time  the  most  formidable  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
country.    In  the  month  of  November  he  had  been 
impeached  by  Mr.  Pym,  in  name  of  the  com- 
mons of  England;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house,  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  prose-       ^  ^,  ^ 
cute  him.    On  the  22nd  of  March 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of  IVei*. 
None  of  the  charges  were  sufficient  per  se  to  con- 
stitute treason,  but  they  were  held  to  amount  to 
that  crime  by  accumulation.  Straf-  — condemnation, 
ford  was  found  guilty  and  con-  and  execution, 
demned  to  death.    Charles  would  most  willingiy 
have  interposed  to  save  his  favourite  minister,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  rupture  w  ith  parlia- 
ment at  this  critical  juncture ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
May,  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  beheuded  on 
Tower  Hill. 

Laud  was  marked  out  as  the  next  victim,  though 
his  fate  was  longer  delayed.  When  Impeachment 
the  charges  brought  against  him   of  Laud  by  the 
before  the  upper  house  were  re-  common*, 
ported  to  the  commons,  their  long-smothered  resent- 
ment was  kindled  into  a  flame  ;  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Grimstonc,  it  was  resolved  that  these  charges 
should  be  supported  by  an  impeachment  of  their 
own.     Accordingly,  Mr.  Hollis  was  immediately 
sent  up  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  impeach 
the  archbishop  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England.    Laud  was,  in  consequence,  immediately 
taken  into  custody  ;  but  matters  of  greater  moment 
prevented  his  being  brought  to  trial  at  thi*  juncture. 
•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  952—954. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

a.d.  1611-icn. 

TnE  helpless  condition  in  which  the  king  was 
now  placed,  and  the  prodigious  advanco  which 
parliament  had  recently  made  in  power  and  inde- 
pendence, gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  of  England  for  the  attainment  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Complaints  and  peti- 
tions without  number  were  presented  from  all 
quarters  to  the  first  English  parliament  in  which 
the  national  voice  could  be  heard,  and  the  national 
grievances  freely  discussed.  Intent  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  these,  and  unwilling  to  lose  the  support 
which  they  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  the  north,  and  tho  Scottish 


1  COIKIULS- 


sioners  in  London,  the  parliament  were  in  no  haste 
to  conclude  the  treaty  j  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  Scots,  who  now  began  to  cntcrtuin  hopes 
of  the  entire  overthrow  of  episcopacy  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  presbytcrianism  in  England,  at  all 
anxious  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  an  immediate 

,..    ,      .  .    close.    The  commissioners  and  tho 

J  reatmcnt  or  ,      .  , 

the  Scottish  distinguished  men  who  accom- 
conimiMioners  panied  them  as  chaplains  had  been 

in  London.  received  in  London  with  a  cordial, 
respectful,  and  affectionate  welcome.  Ever  since 
their  arrival  they  bad  been  entertained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  had  been  provided  with  a 
suitable  residence  and  a  place  of  worship.  Here 
they  had  an  opportunity,  but  lately  far  remote 
from  expectation,  of  publicly,  and  without  fear  or 
restraint,  exemplifying,  defending,  and  inculcating 
the  prcsbyterian  mode  of  worship  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  metropolis  of  England — tho  very  focus  of 
prelatical  pride,  power,  and  influence,  and  in  tho 
immediate  vicinity  of  tho  court  itself.  That  op- 
portunity was  joyfully  embraced. 
boLueMof  Iho  VMt  crowdsof  the  citizens  attended 
Scottish       their  ministrations  from  Sabbath 

mini»ter»  in  to  gabbath,  filling  the  very  pas- 
sages of  their  place  of  worship, 
and  even  surrounding  the  doors  and  clambering 
up  to  the  windows.  Tho  discourses  of  these  able 
and  rcalous  men  were  not  confined  to  a  mere  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  prcsbyterian  church  polity : 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
Romanising  tendencies,  the  tyranny,  worldly-mind- 
cdness,  indolence,  and  lax  morality  of  the  prelates, 
were  exposed  and  denounced  with  unrestrained 
freedom,  and  with  a  warmth  to  which  tho  people 
of  England  had  been  but  littlo  accustomed  in 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Besides  this  the  Scotch 
ministers  published  a  variety  of  tracts,  many 
of  which  are  still  preserved,  and  arc  still  re- 
garded as  remarkable  for  acuteness,  close  rea- 
soning, learning,  and  eloquence.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  was  great  and  immediate. 
A  petition  from  tho  citizens  of  London  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  praying  for  the  reformation 
of  the  liturgy,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  the 

vol..  II. 


Church  of  England ;  and  shortly  afterwards  another 
supplication,  signed  by  fifteen  or     1Vtiti  )^  to 
twenty  thousand  persons,  was  pre-  rariiumCi,t 
6ented,  craving  a  total  extirpation      from  tho 
of  episcopacy.  These  were  speedily  "^X^ 
followed  by  great  numbers  of  pe- 
titions from  other  quarters  of  the  country,  com- 
plaining of  the  tyranny  and  usurpations  of  the 
clergy,  and   craving   redress.     The  favourable 
reception  which  these  petitions  met  with  in  the 
House  of  Commons  endeared  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  led 
them  to  regard  it  as  the  last  remaining  bulwark  of 
nntional  liberty. 

The  vast  accession  of  power  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  now  acquired,  the  universal  discontent 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  boldness  of  their  petitions 
and  complaints,  began  to  give  Charles  serious  un- 
easiness, and  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  support 
derived  from  the  continued  presence  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  tho  north  had  contributed  greatly  to 
these  results.    In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  matters,  he  sent  a  message  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  requiring  their  attend- 
ance upon  him  at  Whitehall.    In  his  address,  he 
expatiated  on  the  inconvenience  of  continuing  to 
maintain  two  armies  at  the  same  time,  and  urged 
them  to  bring  their  business  to  a  speedy  termination, 
assuring  them  that  ho  would  afterwards  willingly 
concur  with  them  in  removing  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  promoting  reformations  both  in  Church 
and  State ;  but  at  the  same  time  reminding  them 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  reforma- 
tion and  alteration — to  the  latter  of  which  he  would 
never  bo  willing  to  agree.    Despite  this  remon- 
strance, and  tho  king's  promises,  the  parliament 
resolved  to  persevere  in  the  course  they  had  begun ; 
and  not  until  they  had  discussed  nearly  the  whole 
list  of  grievances  did  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
task  of  concluding  the  treaty.    The  articles  had 
already  been  separately  and  carefully  debated  by 
tho  commissioners,  and  when  at  length  submitted 
to  parliament,  were  found  to  be  substantially  tho 
same  as  those  contained  in  the  specification  given 
in  to  tho  king  at  York.    The  rotification  of  tho 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was  at  first  resisted 
by  the  king,  because,  implying,  as  it  undoubtedly 
did,  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy,  it  might  at 
that  peculiar  crisis  be  regarded  as  u  precedent  for 
the  subversion  of  the  same  system  in  England; 
but  the  English  commissioners  having  concurred 
with  tho  Scots  in  urging  this  measure,  the  king 
was  constrained,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to 
consent  "  That  the  acts  of  the  par-  Consideration 
liament  assembled  by  his  authority   and  ccncluiion 
at  Edinburgh,  1  WO,  should  be  pro-    of  thu  treaty- 
claimed  along  with  those  of  the  next  session  cf 
the  same  parliament."    The  second  article,  that 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  strongholds 
of  the  kingdom,  should  be  garrisoned  according  to 
the  original  intention,  and  the  third,  by  which 
Scotsmen  in  Ireland  were  liberated  from  the  impo- 
sition of  oaths  inconsistent  with  the  covenant,  wero 
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agreed  to  with  littlo  opposition.  The  fourth,  how- 
ever,— requiring  that  the  publio  incendiaries,  the 
authors  and  principal  promoters  of  the  late  trou- 
bles, the  sowers  of  discord  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects,  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punished 
according  to  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  par- 
liaments of  their  respective  countries, — gave  rise  to 
a  protracted  discussion  ;  and  the  king  who,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  Strafford,  now  trembled  for  that  of 
Traquair,  strove  hard  to  evade  giving  his  consent. 
He  conferred  first  with  the  nobles  alone,  then 
with  the  whole  of  the  commissioners,  and  finally 
with  such  of  the  nobles  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
gain  over  to  his  purpose, — particularly  with  Rothes, 
— urging  them  to  employ  their  influenoe  either  to 
obtain  the  omission  of  that  article,  or  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  his  own  decision.  The  commis- 
sioners were  inflexible,  and  the  unhappy  king  was 
obliged  to  submit.  The  fifth  article,  that  ships  and 
goods  detained  should  bo  mutually  restored,  and 
that  mutual  indemnification  should  be  made  for 
damages,  was  agreed  to ;  and  four  thousand  pounds 
were  allowed  for  the  refitting  of  eighty  Scottish 
vessels  that  had  been  damaged  during  their  deten- 
tion in  English  harbours.  The  sixth  article  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It 
referred  to  the  losses  which  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land had  sustained  by  the  war,  and  especially  the 
amount  of  indemnification  for  the  expense  incurred 
during  the  two  campaigns.  Unwilling  to  run  the 
risk  of  occasioning  any  disunion  between  tho  Scots 
and  their  friends  in  parliament,  the  commissioners 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  house.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  however, 
thought  proper  to  give  in  a  detailed  specification 
of  the  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers considered  quito  exorbitant.  The  Scots  insisted 
that  as  tho  whole  of  that  sum  had  been  expended 
in  resisting  the  common  enemy,  they  were  in 
justice  entitled  to  its  restitution,  but  declared 
themselves  willing  to  submit  to  the  arbitrament  of 
parliament;  adding  that,  but  for  the  poverty  of 
their  country,  they  would  cheerfully  have  borne 
tho  whole  expense.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  allowed,  under  the  name  of  a  brotherly  assist- 
ance, which  was  accepted  by  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners with  protestations  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
By  the  seventh  article,  all  declarations,  acts,  books, 
libels,  and  whatever  hud  been  published  by  either 
side  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other,  were  recalled 
and  supprtssedj  and  by  the  eighth  and  last,  it  wns 
agreed  that  the  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  before  the 
commencement  of  the  lute  troubles.  To  these 
articles  the  Scots  proposed  to  add  another  for 
securing  unity  in  religion  and  uniformity  in  church 
government;  but,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that 
parliament  were  averse  to  this  proposal,  it  was  one 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  summarily  disposed 
of,  and  accordingly  was  not  allowed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty.   The  king's  answer  to  this  proposed 


article  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  many  of  Lia 
former  haughty  and  imperious  declarations,  and 
shows  that  he  was  not  without  a  humiliating  per- 
ception of  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  hi? 
was  placed.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  steadfast 
adherence  of  the  Scots  to  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed to  convince  him  that,  by  unity  in  religion 
and  uniformity  in  church  government,  they  could 
only  mean  presbyterianism — by  the  attempt*  to  sap- 
press  which  he  had  rashly  hazarded  the  peace  of 
both  nations,  as  well  as  the  security  of  his  crown  ,- 
yet  his  answer  is  at  once  cautious  and  conciliatory. 

His  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  Concision  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  doth  the  treaty, 
approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  in  Scotland, 
in  their  desire  of  having  conformity  of  church 
government  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as  the 
parliament  hath  already  taken  into  consideration 
the  reformation  of  church  government,  so  they  will 
proceed  thereon,  in  due  time,  as  shall  best  conduce 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  pcaco  of  the"Church,  and 
of  both  kingdoms." 

The  treaty  thus  concluded  and  ratified  was 

accompanied  with  an  act  of  obli-  ,      ,  ...  . 

V       ...  -    i..  .   Act  of  oltlivi  j. 

vion,  from  tho  benefit  of  which 

Charles,  however  reluctant,  was  constrained  to 
exclude  the  Karl  of  Troquair,  Sir  ltobert  SpotUi- 
wooil,  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhal,  and 
(he  Scottish  bisJiops.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  exclusion  was  of  little  consequence,  as  they 
were  now  reduced,  both  spiritually  and  temporally, 
to  their  former  level,  and  were  not  likely  to  return 
to  Scotland,  or  if  they  did,  were  probably  now  too 
insignificant  to  bo  molested;  but  it  was  different 
with  the  others,  and  especially  with  Traqnair,  whose 
offences  had  chiefly  originated  in  his  zeal  to  obey 
the  royal  commands,  and  whom  therefore  Charlci 
manifested  such  painful  anxiety  to  savo  that  their 
punishment  was,  though  not  nominally,  at  least 
virtually  left  to  himself. 

The  unhappy  king,  finding  his  authority  almost 
annihilated  by  tho  increasing  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  being  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  gain  over 
the  army  to  his  support — an  attempt  which  ren- 
dered him  still  more  suspected  and  disliked — now 
bethought  him  of  making  a  strenuous  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  Scots,  and,  if  possible,  break  up  that 
unity  of  purpose  that  he  now  clearly  perceived  to 
exist  between  them  and  his  English  parliament 
Ho  had  already,  as  wo  have  seen,  gained  over 
Montrose  ;  his  next  attempt  was  Defection  of 
on  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who,  though  Jtotlie*. 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  able  of  tho  Scottish 
lenders,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  have  joined  the  covenanters  rather 
from  personal  than  from  public  motives,  lie  fell 
into  the  snare  which  Charles  had  laid  for  h:m. 
and  but  fur  his  sudden  death  would  have  sacrificed, 
for  the  promise  of  a  rich  marriage  and  the  offer 
of  a  post  in  the  king's  bedchamber,  all  claim  to 
consistency  or  patriotism.  The  jmpular  cause, 
however,  was  now  too  strong  to  suffer  much  from 
his  defection.   He  was  despised  and  soon  forgotten. 
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Still  further  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tho  Scots, 

~~    , .  Charles  onco  more  determined  to 

The  king  pro-  ,  . 

pose*  to  TUit  tr.v  tne  influence  of  his  personal 

Scotlutid.  Ue-  prcsenco  in  his  native  country. 

sJottUhVra  •    Thnt  ftH  mi8bt      in  readincM  for 
his  speedy  departure,  he  required 

the  parliament  to  be  prepared  within  fourteen  days 
to  present  him  with  such  bills  as  required  the 
royal  n-sent.  This  undoubtedly  precipitated  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Parliament,  taking  the 
alurni  lest  this  movement  of  the  king  should  be 
merely  a  feint  to  conceal  tho  purpose  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  tho  north, 
immediately  dispatched  Lord  Holland  with  money 
to  pay  them  off  and  disband  them.  A  fourth  part 
of  the  "brotherly  assistance"  was  advanced,  with  an 
assurance  that  tho  arrears  should  be  paid  by  equal 
instalments  within  two  years ;  and  the  Scots  re- 
turned home,  elated  with  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition, and  bound  more  closely  than  ever  to  their 
English  brethren. 

The  Scottish  parliament  of  1640,  after  several 
Meeting  of  the  adjournments,  at  length  met  for 
^nc^t'h  f^rlifl*  the  disPttten  o{  business  on  the 
e^n"c«pondeneo   1 5t  h  of  J  u ly,  1 64 1 .  Lord  Loudoun, 
of  Montrose—   however,  having  represented  to 

hl*  numt'*0"     tl'em  that  h'S  ,najest)'  wou,(i 

in  Scotland  about  tho  middle  of 

August,  they  thought  proper  to  defer  the  conclud- 
ing of  any  important  business  until  his  arrival, 
and  iu  the  interval  continued  their  sittings,  which 
were  mostly  occupied  in  preparing  and  arranging 
matters  for  subsequent  deliberation. 

In  the  meantime  an  intercepted  letter  of  Mon- 
trose's revealed  a  new  secret  correspondence  on  the 
part  of  that  nobleman,  upon  which  ho  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  who  were  implicated  or  sus- 
pected, were  arrested  and  closely  confined  in  tho 
Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  their  leaving  London,  Dunfermline  and 
Loudoun  received  instructions  from  tho  king  de- 
siring a  further  prorogation  of  parliament,  and 
requiring  them  to  insist  that  the  parliament  would 
be  content  with  such  a  share  in  tho  nomination 
of  the  officers  of  state  as  ho  had  expressed  in 
his  answer  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty; 
that  they  would  accept  of  Troquair's  submission, 
and  pass  from  all  who  had  been  cited  to  appear 
before  the  parliament  until  soino  crime  should 
be  proved  against  them  ;  that  they  would  restore 
the  keepers  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbarton  castles 
to  their  dignities  and  estates;  and  that  no  new 
act9  should  bo  proposed  derogatory  to  his  royal 
power,  honour,  and  benefit.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, resolved  that  their  meetings  could  be  no 
longer  prorogued,  though,  for  tho  king's  satisfac- 
tion, they  promised  that,  until  the  17th  of  August, 
they  should  pass  no  definite  sentence  on  any  matter 
of  weight  unless  constrained  by  necessity.  Tra- 
quair's  submission  they  rejected  ;  and  to  the  king's 
other  demands  they  thought  fit  to  delay  giving 
any  particular  answer  until  his  majesty  should 
appear  in  person  or  by  hia  commissioner.    A  copy 


I  of  the  treaty  was  at  the 
each  estate  for  their  delibei 


time  delivered  to 

berate  consideration,  before 

they  should  bo  called  on  to  approve  of  it.* 

A  committee  was  now  appointed  to  regulate  the 

order  of  the  house.   They  ordered   Commituo  for 

that  fines  should  be  imposed  for   regulating  the 

absence  or  for  coming  too  late,     order  of  the 

j.  home, 
varying  in  amount  according  to 

tho  rank  of  the  parties.  Lords  Duric  and  Craig- 
hall  entreated  that  the  lords  of  session,  the  supreme 
judges  by  whom  tho  laws  wero  administered, 
should  bo  present  to  assist  in  framing  them;  but 
this  the  house  would  not  allow.  The  lord-advocate 
insisted  on  being  present,  as  a  privilcgo  belonging 
to  his  office.  This  gave  rise  to  a  keen  debate, 
which  resulted  in  the  concession  of  the  privilege 
under  certain  restrictions.  An  attempt  was  also 
mado  to  insure  to  some  of  the  ministers,  commis- 
sioners of  tho  General  Assembly,  tho  privilege  of 
being  present  to  hear  tho  debates.  This,  on  the 
motion  of  Argyll,  was  peremptorily  refused,  as 
being  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  churchmen  into  parliament.  A  like  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the  nobility  was  also 
to  their  great  chagrin  disallowed,  and  a  general 
order  was  passed  that  none  but  tho  regular  mem- 
hers  of  the  house  should  ho  suffered  to  enter. 
Finally,  it  was  ordered  that  an  oath  should  bo 
administered  to  the  members  of  this  and  all  subse- 
quent parliaments,  as  a  security  against  "  tentation 
and  court  corruption." 

Tho  king  left  London  for  Scotland  on  the  10th 
of  August ;  but  instead  of  being  Departure  of 
attended  as  formerly  by  a  nume-  tWI.  •  for 
rous  and  brilliant  retinue  of  obso-  o«'^1|m<l. 
quiuus  courtiers,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  committee 
of  parliament,  ostensibly  appointed  as  commis- 
sioners to  the  Scottish  Estates,  with  instructions  to 
transmit  information  of  tho  proceedings  of  the 
honse,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  spies  on  the  conduct 
of  the  king,  who  had  by  his  systematic  duplicity 
rendered  himself  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  waa 
received  during  his  progress  with  the  greatest 
coldness,  and  everywhere  tho  marks  of  discoutent 
were  visible.  He  halted  on  tho  13th  at  Newcastle, 
where  ho  dined  with  General  Leslie.  Hero  num- 
bers of  the  Scottish  officers  were  introduced  to  him, 
all  of  whom  he  received  with  unwonted  condescen- 
sion and  affability.  On  reaching  the  Scottish 
Borders  he  was  attended  by  numbers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Gladsmuir 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  deputation  from  the  Estates, 
consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Almond, 
the  linrmis  limes  and  Ker,  aud  the  burgesses  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  ho  found  himself  onto  Arrival  in 
more  in  his  royal  palace  in  the  Edinburgh, 
capital,  his  whole  retinue  amounting  to  not  more 
than  three  persons— his  nephew,  tho  Elector  Pala- 
tine, the  Duko  of  Lennox,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  Notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his 
long  journey,  bo  held  a  levee  the  same  eveniug  in 
•  Baillie,  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378. 
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the  long  gallery,  where  he  received  the  compliments 
of  the  nobility  and  barons,  all  of  whom  were 
allowed  the  honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand. 

The  manner  in  which  he  felt  constrained  by  his 
altered  circumstances  to  receive  the  homage  of  men 
whom  he  had  denounced  ns  rebels  must  have  been 
deeply  atllicting  to  the  mind  of  Charles — especially 
when  he  traced,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do,  his 
present  humiliation  to  his  own  overweening  pride, 
his  insane  persistence  in  a  project  at  once  flagitious 
and  hopeless,  and  his  own  systematic  duplicity  and 
perfidy.  These  men,  so  lately  in  arms  against  him, 
he  now  courted  as  the  last  support  of  his  tottering 
throne ;  and  with  this  view,  probably  rather  than 
from  any  other  motive,  the  intolerant  upholder  of 
prelacy  was  fain  to  affect  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
church  that  he  hud  so  long  laboured  to  subvert. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival  he  attended 
the  chapel-royal,  where  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson 
had  been  appointed  to  preach,  and  the  service  was 
conducted  entirely  after  the  presbytcrian  form. 
During  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Scotland 
he  persevered  in  the  same  course,  nor  did  he  evince 
either  disgust  or  impatience,  though  the  discourses 
sometimes  extended  to  a  length  that  many  of  the 
presbyterians  themselves  complained  of  as  tedious. 

On  Monday  the  king  remained  within  doors,  and 
held  a  close  consultation  with  his  privy  council.  It 
was  now  no  time  to  stand  on  his  prerogative,  to 
yield  had  become  a  necessity,  and  the  only  question 
was  how  this  was  to  be  done  without  the  appear- 
ance of  yielding.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  proceeding  to  the  opening  of  par- 
liament. The  ceremony  of  riding  was  urged  by 
the  advocate,  who  adduced  several  precedents  in 
its  favour ;  but  as  this  might  be  supposed  to  cast 
some  doubt  on  tho  legality  of  their  former  meetings, 
it  was  thought  better  to  omit  it  on  this  occasion. 
Accordingly  next  day,  after  hearing  sermon,  his 
majesty,  as  hod  been  previously  arranged,  drove  up 
the  Canongate  and  High  Street  in  a  coach,  and 
alighting  at  the  Ladies'  Steps,  walked  to  the  house, 
preceded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  carrying  the 
crown,  the  Earl  of  Argyll  bearing  the  sceptre,  and 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland  the  sword  of  state.  The 
king  entered  the  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  at- 
tended by  the  Elector  Palatine,  for  whom  a  richly 
embroidered  scat  was  prepared  on  the  left  of  the 
throne.  Having  courteously  saluted  the  members, 
the  king  then  addressed  them  in  the  following 
The  king's  words: — "My  lords  and  geutle- 
opening  u«l-  men,  there  has  been  nothing  so 
Jrw*-  displeasing  to  roe  as  thoso  unlucky 
differences  which  have  of  lato  happened  between 
me  and  my  subjects,  and  nothing  I  have  more  de- 
sired than  to  see  this  day,  whereiu  I  hope  not  only 
to  settle  these  unhappy  mistakings,  but  rightly  to 
know  and  be  known  of  my  native  country.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  for  I  think  it  is  well  known  to  most, 
what  difficulties  I  have  passed  by  and  overcome 
to  be  here  at  this  time;  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  if  love 
to  my  native  country  had  not  been  a  chief  motive 
to  this  journey,  other  respects  might  easily  have 


found  a  shift  to  do  that  by  a  commissioner  w!.::!: 
I  am  come  to  perform  myself.  All  this  considered, 
I  cannot  doubt  but  to  find  such  real  testimonies  of 
jour  affection  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rep! 
power  which  I  do  enjoy  after  one  hundred  and 
eight  descents,  and  which  you  have  so  often  pro- 
fessed to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own  national 
oath  doth  oblige  you,  that  I  shall  not  think  rr.j 
pains  ill  bestowed.  Now  the  end  of  my  coming  u 
shortly  this,  to  perform  whatsoever  I  have  promised, 
and  withal  to  quiet  these  distractions  which  have 
and  may  full  out  amongst  you  ;  and  this  I  mind 
not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheerfully  to  do — for 
I  assure  you  I  can  do  nothing  with  more  cheerful- 
ness than  to  give  wv  people  contentment  atsd  a 
general  satisfaction ;  wherefore  not  offering  to 
endear  myself  to  you  in  words,  which,  indeed,  U 
not  my  way,  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  settle  thit 
which  concerns  the  religion  and  just  liberties  ef 
this  my  native  country  before  I  proceed  to  any 
other  act."  * 

To  this  address  the  president  replied,  thank:r.~ 
his  majesty  for  all  the  former  demonstrations  of  hi* 
goodness,  and  for  the  present  expressions  of  bis 
love  to  this  his  ancient  and  native  kingdom.  The 
president  was  followed  by  Argyll,  in  an  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  compared  the  kingdom  far 
some  years  past  to  a  vessel  tossed  in  a  tempestuous 
sea,  and  congratulated  his  majesty  on  having,  like 
a  skilful  pilot,  steered  her  in  safety  through  many 
rocks  and  shelves  during  seasons  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger;  and  he  humbly  entreated 
that  his  majesty  would  not  desert  her  until  he  had 
brought  her  safely  to  anchor,  and  settled  her  in  the 
haven  so  ardently  longed  for.f 

The  king  was  about  to  evince  his  sincerity  and 
zeal  by  touching  with  the  sceptre  ratification  <  f 
the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1640 ;  the  acu  of  HAO 
but  the  house  in  the  exercise  of  t^ecptrc 
a  wise  caution  interfered  to  pre-  refused  by  in- 
vent this  proceeding,  on  the  ground  hamcnt. 
that  it  was  unnecessary.    The  real  reason,  however, 
was  a  suspicion  that  the  king  had  some  latent  in- 
tention  of  destroying  the  previous  validity  of  the*c 
acts,  by  making  it  appear  that  they  had  not  the 
force  of  law  until  this  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  thus  bringing  in  question  the  legality  of  a'l 
that  had  been  done  in  virtue  of  them  during  the 
past  year.    This  it  was  evident  would  be  to  un- 
settle even  the  treaty  itself,  as  it  was  only  from 
that  parliament  that  the  commissioners  had  derived 
their  authority  to  treat  at  all.    It  was  represented 
to  his  majesty  that,  having  already  continued  the*c 
acts  by  treaty,  no  farther  ratification  was  requisite 
than  their  publication  in  his  name. 

Ou  tho  afternoon  of  the  same  dav,  a  committer 
consisting  of  two  members  from    t.        ,  „  „, 
each  estate  were  appointed  to  wait  cf  tin-  k-.i,^  vu 
on  the  king,  to  remonstrate  against    tl,c  priviU 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  par-  0  1>ur  l*m£,tll~" 
liatucnt  in  his  having  confined  one  of  the  members 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  ODS. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  <J99;  Balfour'*  Memorials  p.  4t, 
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A  contest  having  occurred  between  tho  Earl  of 
Wigton  nnd  Sir  William  Cockbarn  of  Langton, 
regarding  the  office  of  hereditary  usher  to  the 
parliament,  Cockburn,  whoso  title  was  afterwards 
sustained,  had,  before  tho  case  was  decided,  seized 
t  ho  mace  and  carried  it  before  the  king  at  his 
entrance  into  the  house.  A  complaint  having  been 
made,  his  majesty,  without  investigation,  issued  a 
warrant  for  taking  Cockburn  into  custody,  and  con- 
tin  ing  him  ill  the  castle.    On  the  representation  of 

.  ■       ,        the  committee  the  king  apologised, 
— his  npoWy.        ,  ,         ,  .    ,  **  ' 

°-     and  two  days  afterwards  declared 

before  parliament  that  he  was  not  aware  when  he 
issued  the  warrant  of  Cockburn's  having  been  a 
member  of  the  house,  and  promised  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  that  they  should  never  com- 
mit any  member  during  the  sitting  of  parliament 
without  the  consent  of  the  house.  This  declaration 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

On  the  following  day  the  national  covenant,  with 
Oath  to  be  bond  °f  obedience  to  the  acts 

taken  by  mem-  of  tho  parliament  of  1610,  was 
bcHofpar-  approved  by  tho  king  and  the 
instates,  and,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
clude from  the  house  all  who  were  unfriendly  to 
these  bonds,  the  following  oath  was  appointed  to 
bo  taken  by  every  member  before  being  admitted 
to  his  seat: — *'  We,  undersubscribers,  and  every 
one  of  us  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  pro- 
mise  and  vow  that  in  this  present  parliament  we 
shall  faithfully  and  freely  speak,  answer,  and  ex- 
press ourselves  upon  nil  and  everything  which  is 
or  shall  be  proposed,  so  far  as  we  think  in  our 
conscience  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  and  peace  of  the  Church  and  State  of  this 
kingdom,  and  employ  our  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  same,  and  shall  in  no  ways  advise,  vote, 
or  consent  to  anything  which  to  our  best  know- 
ledge we  think  not  most  expedient  and  conduciblo 
thereto;  as  also  that  we  shall  respect  and  defend, 
with  our  life,  power,  and  estate,  his  majesty's 
royal  person,  honour,  and  estate,  as  is  expressed  in 
our  national  covenant,  and  likewise  the  power  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects,  and  by  all  good  means  and 
ways  oppose  and  endeavour  to  bring  to  exact  trial 
all  such  as  either  by  force,  practice,  counsel,  plots, 
conspiracies,  or  otherwise  hnvo  done,  or  shall  do, 
anything  in  prejudice  of  the  purity  of  religion,  the 
laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
farther,  that  we  shall  in  all  just  and  honourable 
waj-s  endeavour  to  preserve  union  and  peace  be- 
twixt the  three  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  nor  other 
respects  shall  relinquish  this  vow  and  promise." 
One  member  only,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  refused 
to  take  this  obligation. 

While  tho  Scots  were  thus  anxious  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  blessings  of  civil  nnd  religious 
liberty,  they  were  not  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  their  brethren  abroad  on  their  sympathy  and 
■support.     The  king  laid  before  parliament  his 


I  manifesto  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  tho  Elector 
I  Palatine,  with  the  resolution  of  the    „    ,  ,. 
i  hnghsh  parliament  to  support  it ;      assist  the 
and  the  Estates  having  taken  tho    Elector  TuLi- 
matter  into  consideration,  in  a  few  imc' 
days  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  and  maintain 
ten  thousand  men  to  unite  with  tho  English  in 
eudcavouring  to  recover  tho  inheritance  of  the 
prince,  and  restore  peace  to  Germany.    Both  tho 
king  and  the  elector  warmly  thanked  the  house 
for  this  resolution  ;  and,  although  the  troubles  in 
which  both  kingdoms  were  shortly  afterwards  in- 
volved prevented  its  being  carried  into  effect,  yet 
the  princo  ever  after  entertained  sentiments  of 
high  respect  and  gratitude  both  to  the  Scots  and  to 
the  English  dissenters,  and  could  never  be  induced 
to  take  part  with  his  uncle  in  the  civil  war  raised 
against  them. 

When  the  treaty  had  been  confirmed,  an  act  was 
passed  by  previous  arrangement  Anactgmir. 
similar  to  one  that  had  been  passed  h,g  tranquillity 
by  the  English  parliament,  having     l^u-rcn  the 
for  its  object  to  provide  some   two  k,nS<io™- 
effectual  security  for  the  tranquillity  of  both  king- 
doms. Its  provisions  were  : — that  neither  kingdom 
should  declare  war  againat  the  other  without 
giving  three  months'  warning,  nor  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament;  that  each  parliament  should 
assist  the  other  to  prevent  or  repel  foreign  invasion, 
and  suppress  internal  disturbance ;  and,  lastly, 
that  during  the  intcrvi.'i  between  triennial  parlia- 
ments commissioners  should  bo  intrusted  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.    The  first  of  these  pro- 
I  visions  was  wise  and  salutary ;  the  second  occa- 
sioned some  animosity  by  leading  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  tho  Scots  in  the  dissensions  of  England ; 
and  the  third  led  to  the  total,  though  temporary, 
subversion  of  the  monarchy. 

With  consent  of  tho  Estates,  the  king  now  or- 
dained that  the  thirty-nine  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  1040  should,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty,  bo 
published  in  his  majesty's  name  as  laws  in  force 
from  the  time  of  their  enactment ;  and  they  were 
proclaimed  accordingly  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember following.  Orders  were  also  given  by  the 
king  and  parliament  for  disbanding  tho  army, 
paying  up  their  arrears,  a  mutual  exchange  of 
captures  between  the  Scots  and  the  English,  and 
the  demolition  of  all  intrenchments  thrown  up  on 
the  Borders ;  and  the  7th  of  September  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
many  blessings  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  on 
both  nations,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  happy  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  granted  by  tho  treaty. 

There  was  one  point  of  great  importance,  which 
had  occasioned  much  dissension  at  the  framing  of 
the  treaty  in  London,  and  which,  being  then  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  Sceitish  parlia- 
ment, was  now  resumcdand  contested  with  unabated 
obstinacy  on  both  sides.  This  was  tho  right  of 
appointing  the  officers  of  State.  The  king  insisted 
thot  the  nomination  of  these  officers  \<a*  an  un- 
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nlicnablo  part  of  his  prerogative,  and  one  of  the 
principal  supports  of  his  government.  This  he 
maintained  was  a  right  which  had  at  oil  times  been 
exercised  b}'  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  had  never 
before  been  called  in  question,  either  there  or  in 
England.  The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
adduced  o  variety  of  instances,  both  in  law  and 
ancimt  usage,  in  which  these  functionaries  had 
been  chosen  with  advice  of  the  Estates;  and  main- 
tained that  their  election  by  the  king  alone  had 
already  occasioned  many  evils,  and  was  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so,  while  the  king  from  residing  at 
a  distance  was  necessarily  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
selfish  and  designing  parties.  In  justice  to  CharlcB, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  invasion  of 
that  prerogative  which,  even  according  to  our 
modern  notions,  ought  to  belong  inalienably  to 
the  crown.  Deprived  of  this,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  a  monarchical  government 
can  exist ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
king's  conviction  of  the  helplessness  of  the  position 
into  which  he  had  fallen  from  his  own  perversity, 
and  through  the  influence  of  evil  counsel,  that  he 
was  at  last  prevailed-  on  to  surrender  this  last 
shadow  of  that  kingly  power,  which  ho  had  vainly 
imagined  to  be  unlimited.  "When  he  intimated 
his  acquiescence  to  the  houso  every  member,  rising 
from  his  seat,  bowed  reverentially  to  the  throne  in 
gratitude  to  his  majesty  for  his  condescension  to 

,  .  ..  the  desire  of  his  parliament.  An 
Act  respecting  r 

tbe  nomination  act  was  then  framed  and  passed, 
of  officer*  of  with  one  dissentient  voice,  pro- 
state, ceeding  upon  the  narrative  of  this 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  now  de- 
clared for  himself  and  his  successors  that  they 
would  make  choice  of  their  counsellors  with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  the  Estates  during  their 
sitting,  and  in  the  intervals  that  might  occur,  only 
by  the  advice  of  their  privy  council,  to  be  warned 
fifteen  days  previous  to  their  assembling. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  Estates  gra- 
tiiicd  the  king  by  agreeing  to  liberate  the  "incen- 
diaries and  plotters,"  whose  number  was  reduced 
to  five.  Their  trial  was  referred  to  the  committee 
during  the  recess,  and  their  punishment  was  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  king.  Considerable 
Appointment  difficulty  was  felt  in  making  the 
of  officers  of  appointments  to  tho  high  offices 
Suito.  Qj  gtate>  which  were  nearly  all 
vacant,  and  for  the  more  lucrative  of  which  there 
was  some  competition.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  office  of  treasurer  should,  in  the 
meantime,  be  put  in  commission,  while  Lord  Lou- 
doun was  appointed  chancellor  j  Gibson  of  Durie, 
clerk  register ;  Roxburgh,  lord  privy  seal ;  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  lord-advocate ;  and  Sir  John  Hamil- 
ton of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-clerk.  The  Earl  of 
Lanark  was  continued  as  secretary.  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  tho  lords  of  session,  under 
tbe  title  of  Lord  WarrMon.    These  oftc-cs  were 


confirmed  to  their  respective  holder*  during  goal 
behaviour  or  life.  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  the 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  three  of  the 
judges  were,  on  account  of  certain  alleged  offences, 
removed  from  the  bench  j  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Estates,  eight  of  the  privy  counsellors  were 
struck  off  the  roll. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  arrange- 
ments now  completed  would  please  all  partits. 
The  ultra-royalists  and  the  less  moderate  of  the 
presbytcriana  were  both  dissatisfied — the  formtr 
with  the  concessions  extorted  from  tho  king  and 
the  favours  bestowed  on  the  covenanters,*  the  latter 
with  tho  leniency  with  which  their  enemies  had 
been  treated.  The  covenanters  became  reconciled 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  account  of  the  mo- 
deration of  his  counsels,  and  consented  to  the  with- 
drawal of  his  name  from  the  list  of"  incendiaries 
and  he  soon  rose  to  such  influence  among  them 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Argyll,  he  in  a  great 
measure  directed  their  councils.  Falling  in  conse- 
quence under  the  suspicion  of  the  king,  he  became 
an  object  of  dislike  and  calumny  to  the  royalist*, 
who  now  meditated  vengeance  against  both  him  and 
Argyll.  The  open  reproaches  and  insults  to  which 
they  were  daily  subjected  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  led  to  an  inquiry,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lord  Carnwath  was  accused  of 
having  said,  "  Now  there  are  three  kings  in  Scot- 
land, hut  by  God  two  of  them"  (naming  Hamilton 
and  Argyll)  "  shall  lose  their  heads! "  The  charge, 
however,  was  dropped,  as  only  one  witness  wss 
adduced  in  its  support.  But  Lord  jjamij|o  - 
Henry  Ker,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  tH\™4  bv\!ord 
of  Roxburgh,  accused  Hamilton  Crawford  ia 
of  being  a  juggler  with  the  king,  ^f^hT^^* 
and  a  traitor  both  to  him  and  his  "  *" 
country ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  sent  Lord 
Crawford,  who  was  in  the  same  condition,  to 
deliver  a  message  to  that  effect,  together  with  a 
challenge  to  the  marquis,  who  was  at  the  time 
closetrd  with  the  king.  Crawford  burst  furiously 
into  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  all  around  him,  delivered  his  message  in  a 
most  insolent  and  outrageous  manner.  Hamilton 
mildly  replied,  that  if  he  would  return  on  the 
morrow  he  would  give  him  an  anBWer ;  but  the 
indignation  of  parliament  was  roused  at  such  an 
insult  having  been  offered  to  one  of  their  members 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  sovereign.  They  ac- 
cordingly complained  to  the  king,  but  Hamilton 
interposed  on  behalf  of  the  offender,  to  whose 
father  he  acknowledged  he  owed  many  obligations, 
and,  on  his  knees,  supplicated  forgiveness  for  both 
him  and  Carnwath,  to  whose  condition  at  the  time 
he  imputed  the  indiscretion.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, refused  to  be  satisfied  until  Ker  had  publicly 

•  Clarendon  s.ivs  tho  king  "seemed  to  hare  nude  tla; 
progress  into  Scotland  only  tliat  he  might  umke  a  j*t:>  : 
deed  ut  gih  cf  that  kingdom."  The  rewards  el 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  drew  from  the  hi:\  ■  [ 
Curnwath  the  bitter  j-<t,  "That  he  would  po  to  Ireir.vi. 
and  join  Sir  Phelim  U'Nenle,  cliief  of  the  rebels  Uiere,  tt.J 
then  he  was  sure  the  lung  would  pi\kr  him." 
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acknowledged  his  fault,  and  sued  for  pardon  both 
from  them  and  the  king.* 

Hamilton  embraced  this  favourable  opportunity 
Kxcutyation  of  of  applying  to  parliament  for  a 
llntmlton  by    public  exoneration  from  all  the 
parliament.     charges  that  had  been  made  against 
him,  and  the  suspicions  with  which  he  waa  still 
haunted ;  and  he  had  the  gratification  to  obtain 
from  the  house  a  unanimous  deed  clearing  him  from 
nil  imputations  of  disloyalty  to  his  king  or  country, 
and  declaring  him  to  be  a  true  patriot  and  a  faith- 
ful and  loyal  servant  to  his  majesty. t 

Not  long  after  this  a  mysterious  and  alarming  plot 

"  The  Incident."  Cam°  t0  light'  W,,ich' trom  itU.  "N*" 
rent  want  of  connection  with  the 

leading  events  of  the  period,  has  been  denominated 

"  the  Incident."  The  alleged  principal  conspirators 

were  tho  Earl  of  Crawford,  Colonel  Cochrane,  and 

Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart;  but  several 

other  persons,  including  the  king  himself,  were  said 

to  have  been  in  the  secret.  The  object  was  to  entrap 

the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  brother,  Lord  Lanark, 

and  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  and  either  to  put  them 

to  death  or  hurry  them  on  beard  a  ship  of  war 

in  Lcith  Roads,  there  to  be  detained  until  measures 

v.  ero  taken  to  bring  them  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 

treason.    Colonel  Cochrane  was  to  have  brought 

his  regiment  from  Musselburgh  to  command  the 

capital,  and  to  secure  some  other  of  the  leading 

numbers  of  parliament ;  many  of  the  Kers,  Homes, 

J.'hnstones,  and  other  borderers  were  to  repair  to 

Edinburgh,  and  a  strong  effort  was  to  be  made  to 

lib. rate  Montrose  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  and 

give  them  the  command  of  the  castle.  Fortunately, 

however,  tho  secret  transpired,  and  on  the  night  in 

which  the  plot  was  to  have  been  executed,  the 

intended  victims  mado  their  escape  to  Kinniel,  a 

place  of  some  strength,  belonging  to  the  Earl 

of  Lanark,  and  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 

Avon  with  tho  Forth.     Meanwhile,  the  report 

spread,  tho  whole  city  was  speedily  in  an  uproar, 

and  armed  bands  of  the  citizens  kept  watch  during 

the  night  to  preserve  tho  peace  and  protect  the 

popular  nobles. 

Next  day  tho  king  repaired  to  parliament  at- 
The  kins  tended  by  about  five  armed  men, 
attempt*  to     who  entering  in  a  menacing  way 

overawe  tho  into  tJie  outer  hall,  excited  great 
par  lament.  confute,  a,,j  alarm  among  the 
members,  who  refused  to  proceed  to  business  until 
General  Leslie  w  as  commissioned  to  protect  them 
with  all  the  train-bands  and  other  troops  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  every  stranger 
who  could  avouch  no  lawful  business  was  dismissed 
from  the  court  end  the  city.  When  tho  house  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  this  extraordinary  atTuir,  the 
king  expressed  strong,  and  not  unnatural,  indigna- 
tion against  Hamilton,  whom  he  accused  of  cowardice 
for  having  fled  from  the  city,  thereby,  he  alleged, 
giving  rise  to  false  and  injurious  reports  dishonour- 
ing to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  his  government 
He  declared  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  insinua- 

•  S:«.-vti'-on,  vol.  iii.  p.  1012.  t  T-  101:3- 


the  English 
parliament. 


tions  made  ngainst  Hamilton  by  persons  of  the  first 

rank  and  greatest  trust  about  him,  but  he  would 

not  interfere  to  screen  from  justice  the  best  subject 

in  all  his  dominions;  and  had  Hamilton  not  been 

secured  by  the  late  declaration  of  parliament,  he 

would  himself  have  impeached  him  of  treason.  Ho 

professed  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  plots,  and  swore 

by  God  that  the  parliament  and  tho  fugitive  lords 

too  behoved  to  clear  his  honour.* 

A  committee,  consisting  of  tho  Lord-president 

Balmcrino,  the  lord-chancellor,  the  . 

,       ,  .     A  committee 

Duke  or  Lennox,  four  barons,  and    appointed  to 

four  burgesses,  were  appointed  to  invisible  the 
investigate  the  whole  affair.  But  ,>lot- 
no  two  of  tho  witnesses  examined  agreed  in  their 
depositions,  and  the  whole  affair  iB  still  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect,  however,  that  a  plot  of  some  kind  had 
been  formed  against  Hamilton  and  Argyll,  whose 
ulterior  views  had  now  been  made  known  to  tho 
king.  It  was,  therefore,  declared  that  they  had 
good  reason  for  withdrawing  themselves,  and  they 
were  requested  to  resume  their  places. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  was  transmitted  by 
the  English  commissioners  to  Lon-  Alarm  and 
don,  where  it  excited  considerable  precautions  of 
alarm  among  the  members  of  the 
English  parliament,  who  thought 
they  saw  in  the  Scottish  conspiracy  evidence  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  tho  king  to  interrupt  tho 
proceedings  of  the  Estates  ;  and  as  a  rumour  pre- 
vailed that  a  similar  attempt  was  in  contemplation 
in  England,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  protection  of  the  capital 
and  of  tho  parliament.  A  message  was  at  tho 
same  time  sent  express  to  Scotland,  offering  to 
grant  assistance  for  suppressing  any  internal  dis- 
turhance.t 

At  this  time  a  general  apprehension  was  felt 
by  the  Frotestants  of  both  countries,  arising  from 
some  vague  reports  of  a  secret  correspondence 
indicating  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Romanists.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
these  surmises  were  connected  with 
the  Irish  massacre,  intelligence  of 
which  reached  tho  king  by  express  from  the  lords- 
justices  of  Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  November.  With 
the  exception  of  tho  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
history  affords  no  parallel  to  this  horrible  transac- 
tion. The  Irish  people,  though  conquered,  had 
never  been  civilised  by  their  conquerors,  and  had 
consequently  never  been  completely  subdued.  From 
the  first  they  entertained  feelings  of  hostility 
against  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  whom 
they  considered  as  intruders.  These  feelings, 
natural  to  all  men,  but  particularly  intense  in  a 
brave  and  semi-barbarous  population,  were  aggra- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  by  religious  fanaticism. 
The  new  settlers  were  hated  by  the  natives,  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  a  race  that  had  conquered 
their  country,  and  held  them  under  tho  irou  rulo 

•  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.). 
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of  drsj>;>tiM:i;  but  still  more  bocousc  most  or  all  of 
them  professed  a  cried  adverse  to  their  own,  and 
which,  in  their  estimation,  rendered  them  lit  ob- 
jects of  vengeance  both  human  and  Divine.  This  I 
animosity  was  kept  alive  and  exasperated  by  the 
priests,  who,  though  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  favoured  by  the  government, 
notwithstanding  the  penal  laws,  viewed  with  in- 
dignation the  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  a  worship  which 
they  denounced  as  heretical.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  wanted  but  a  spark  to  explode  the 
mine  that  lay  beneath  the  whole  fabric  of  Irish 
society.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  successful 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and  the  sturdy 
opposition  of  the  English  to  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, it  was  at  length  considered  that  now 
was  the  time  for  re-asserting  their  national  inde- 
pendence, reclaiming  the  revenues  of  their  church, 
and  sweeping  the  detested  invaders  from  their  soil. 
Accordingly  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  having  for 
its  object  the  utter  extermination  of  the  intruders 
by  one  simultaneous  and  indiscriminate  massacre. 
At  the  head  of  this  atrocious  combination  were  Lord 
Macguirc  and  Sir  Phclim  O'Neale,  men  of  great  in- 
fluence from  their  wealth  and  their  ancient  lineage, 
together  with  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  held  in  high 
reputation  for  his  ability  and  courage.  A  certain  day 
towards  the  end  of  October  was  fixed  on  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  carnage.  To  O'Xealc  and 
his  associates,  who  were  ramified  throughout  the 
country,  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  whole  of  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  provinces,  while  Macguirc  and  More 
were  to  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  dis- 
covery of  t ho  plot  prevented  the  principal  strong- 
hold of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  capital  itself, 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  ;  but 
the  work  of  death  commenced  on  the  appointed 
day  throughout  the  whole  provinces  of  the  country, 
and  was  pursued  with  a  fiendish  cruelty,  from  the 
bare  recital  of  which  human  nature  recoils. 

The  details  of  this  dreadful  insurrection  do  not 
properly  belong  to  Scottish  history;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  every  form  of  cruelty  which 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  infuriated  natives 
could  dcvUc  was  perpetrated  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate settlers.  Xo  nge,  sex,  or  condition  was 
s  pared.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, were  butchered  in  each  other's  sight,  and 
in  many  instances  subjected  to  the  most  linger- 
ing agonies.  Whole  families  were  stripped  naked, 
and  driven  from  their  homes,  to  perish  of  cold 
and  hunger  on  the  hills  or  in  the  morasses. 
Children  were  induced  in  their  terror  to  murder 
their  parents,  and  parents  their  children,  and  then 
put  to  death  themselves,  while  writhing  under  the 
jgonies  of  remorse.  Many  were  invited  to  mass, 
and  being  induced  by  promises  of  safety  to  re- 
nounce their  profession,  were  then  murdered  lest 
they  should  relapse.  It  is  shocking  to  think  that 
theso  hellish  cruelties  were  encouraged  by  the 
priests  as  meritorious  acts  in  the  sigh*,  of  heaven.. 


and  that  before  the  work  of  carnage  began  they 
administered  the  sacrament  to  the  people,  and  over 
the  elements  exacted  an  oath  to  exterminate  every 
I  Protestant  in  the  island. 

The  numbers  who  perished  in  this  massacre  have 
been  variously  estimated,  but  have  never  been 
ascertained  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The 
episcopalians,  with  an  evident  desire  to  extenuate 
the  horrors  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  reckoned  the 
number  of  the  victims  about  forty  thousand  ;  while 
the  papists,  who  gloried  in  it  as  a  work  of  merit, 
boasted  that  they  had  slaughtered  two  hundred 
thousand  persons. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  that  sus- 
picions  were    entertaine-d    that   jhe  kit «••> 
Charles  himself  was  implicated    n-.*ed  t<>  harV 
in  this  shocking  transaction.  The  pnr\  tf 

rebels  affirmed  that  they  had  acted  1  K  ,rbclijt,n- 
under  the  king's  authority,  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
actually  produced  a  commission,  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  scaled  with  the  great  seal  of  Scotland. 
It  was  alleged,  however,  that  this  document  was  a 
forgery,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  regarding  it 
has  ever  bee  n  produced.  Subsequent  events  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  suspicions  which  were 
entertained  of  the  king's  complicity.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  throw  the 
odium  upon  the  queen ;  but  these  served  only  to 
deepen  the  suspicions  against  her  husband,  who 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  swayed  by  her  counsel.* 
The  first  despatches  received  by  the  king  related 
only  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  Tf](,  j^p^,)! 
where  the  settlers  being  more  submitted  to 
numerous  wore  not  so  cosily  at-  parliament, 
tacked.  Numbers  of  them  had  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  country,  and  those  who  remained  com- 
bined for  their  own  defence.  Nevertheless  many 
of  them  suffered  the  same  dreadful  calamities  that 
befell  so  many  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  the  extent 
and  revolting  barbarities  of  the  rebellion  were  not 
yet  disclosed.  The  king  hastened  to  submit  hi* 
despatches  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and 
in  doing  so  expressed  a  hope  that  the  rising  wus 
but  partial,  and  would  be  easily  suppressed ;  bat 
he  added,  that  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  apply 
to  them  for  assistance,  he  fully  relied  on  their 
cordial  support.  A  committee  was  appointed,  •»  ho, 
after  taking  the  matter  into  consideration,  reported 
that  they  considered  it  would  not  be  proper  ic 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  interfere  at  present— les; 
their  motives  should  be  mistaken,  and  a  jealousy 
might  thus  be  occasioned  between  them  and  the 
parliament  of  England,  of  which  country,  rather 
than  Scotland,  Ireland  was  a  dependency;  bu: 
they  recommended,  that  in  the  offer  of  n-va*t- 
cvent  of  the  insurrection  proving  anr«? 
so  serious  as  to  call  for  assistance,  the  Scottish 
forces  should  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  those  cf 
England  in  its  suppression.  "When  at  last  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the 
rebellion,  they  made  an  offer  of  an  immediate  force 

•  Brooic's  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  pp.  150 — IPO ;  A.k- 
man,  vol.  iv.  p.  4-t. 
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of  ten  thousand  men,*  and  three  thousand  stand 
of  arms.  Tbej  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
troops  to  the  west,  and  all  the  shipping  on  the 
vest  coast  was  directed  to  be  in  readiness  to  trans- 
port them  to  Ireland  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
When  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  reached  the 

T  English  parliament,  they  immedi- 

I ii.-.t ructions  of        °        1      .     ,   .       rf  . 
the  KnglUh    alcb*  transmitted  instructions  to 

parliament  to    tbeir  commissioners  to  request  his 

l,,Crionpri",U"  maJC8t5'  t0  return  thanks  in  their 
name  to  the  Estates  for  their  kind 
offer  of  assistance,  which  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  employ  the 
aid  thus  granted  for  the  relief  of  those  parts  of 
Ireland  which  lie  nearest  to  Scotland.  At  the 
same  time  the  English  parliament  plainly  inti- 
mated their  suspicion  that  the  outbreak  in  Ireland 
hud  originated  in  the  councils  of  the  king  himself, 
and  was  only  part  of  a  scheme  for  subverting  the 
liberties  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  making  this 
startling  declaration,  however,  they  were  careful 
not  to  impeach  the  honour  of  the  king  himself. 

They  had  just  cause,"  they  said,  "  to  believe  that 
these  conspiracies  and  commotions  in  Ireland  are 
but  the  effect  of  the  same  councils,  and  if  persons 
of  such  aims  and  conditions  shall  continue  in  credit, 
authority,  and  employment,  tho  great  aid  which 
we  shall  be  forced  to  draw  from  his  people  for 
subduing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  will  be  applied 
to  tho  fomenting  aud  cherishing  of  it  there,  and 
encouraging  some  such  like  attempt  by  tho  papists 
and  ill-affected  subjects  in  England;  and,  in  tho 
end,  to  the  subversion  of  religion  and  destruction 
of  his  loyal  subjects  in  both  kingdoms."  They 
therefore  humbly  entreated  his  majesty  to  dismiss 
these  evil  counsellors,  and  to  employ  such  ministers 
only  as  should  be  approved  by  parliament. 

The  king  now  became  suddenly  impatient  to 
K-avo  Scotland,  and  parliament  began  to  draw 
their  sittings  to  a  conclusion.  Before  rising,  how- 
ever, they  passed  a  number  of  salutary  acts,  among 
which  were— an  act  providing  that  each  of  the 
commissioners  of  shires  should  havo  a  separate 
vote,  instead  of  only  one  vote  for  each  county,  as 
had  formerly  been  the  practice,  and  that  every  one 
of  them  should  be  paid  tho  sum  of  five  pounds 
Scots  daily  during  the  sitting  of  parliament ; — an 
act  for  regulating  the  commissary  courts  and  fixing 
their  fees ;— and  nn  act  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  and  the  encouragement  of  learning.  A 
commission  of  justiciary  was  also  appointed  to 
proceed,  under  the  protection  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  armed  men,  to  take  order  with  the  trouble- 
some banditti  who  still  continued  their  depreda- 
tions in  the  north  Highlands. 

This  parliament,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been 

Rising  of  pnr-  held  in  Scotland,  rose  on  tho  17th 
liamcnt.  of  November,  after  having  ap- 
pointed another  to  meet  on  tho  first  Tuesday  of 
June,  1614  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  members  were 
entertained  by  the  king  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  in 
the  great  gallery  of  the  palace.  The  results  of  the 
•  Baillio,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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session  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  king,  who,  with  that  infatua- 
tion which  had  already  involved  both  himself  and 
the  nation  in  so  many  calamities,  was,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  lord-advocate,  on  tho  point  of 
protesting  that  nothing  done  by  the  parliament 
should  be  injurious  to  his  royal  prerogative;  and 
he  already  began  to  cherish  hopes,  secretly  sug- 
gested by  some  of  his  pernicious  counsellors,  that 
all  the  acts  to  which  he  had  reluctantly  assented 
might  be  safely  annulled  so  soon  as  tho  present 
excitement  of  tho  public  should  be  allayed,  and 
his  apparent  acquiescence  should  lull  the  cove- 
nanters into  fancied  security."  Before  taking  his 
departure,  tho  king  seemed  anxious  to  conciliate 
some  of  tho  lending  Scottish  nobility.  By  a  patent 
passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  bearing  date  at 
"  Holyrood  House,  loth  of  November,  1G41,"  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Argyll,  was  created  a  marquis,  with 
the  superadded  titles  of  Earl  of  Kintyrc  and  Lord 
of  Lorn  ;  Lords  Loudoun  and  Lindsay  were  raised 
to  tho  rank  of  earls ;  and  the  brave  old  General 
Ixslic  was  created  Earl  of  Levcn,  and  had  a 
handsome  pecuniary  recompense  bestowed  upon 
him.  Some  provision  was  also  made  for  the  more 
regular  and  adequate  maintenance  of  ministers, 
and  for  the  support  of  tho  universities— a  pro- 
vision, however,  which  was  never  punctually 
realised. 

Tho  General  Assembly,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, had  met  at  St.  Andrew's  on  Meeting  of  the 
the  20th  of  July;  but  as  parlia-  General  As- 
mont  was  to  meet  about  the  same  «*,n'bl.v- 
time,  and  as  many  of  tho  commissioners  to  the 
assembly  were  also  members  of  parliament,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  adjourn  until  the  'J7lhof  July, 
and  to  transfer  the  meetings  to  Edinburgh.  Both 
of  these  great  councils  accordingly  were  convened 
in  the  capital,  tho  assembly  holding  its  sittings  in 
the  forenoon  of  each  day,  and  the  parliament  in 
the  afternoon.  The  assembly  was  opened  by  tho 
Earl  of  Wcmyss,  as  tho  king's  commissioner,  who 
delivered  a  message  from  his  majesty,  in  which  ho 
intimated  an  intention  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  Church,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage 
of  the  crown,  to  appoint  nono  to  the  vacant  parishes 
but  able  and  efficient  ministers.  He  promised  also 
to  concur  in  every  measure  tending  to  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  by  the  supporting  of 
schools  and  colleges  ;  and  in  return  requested  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  their  endeavours  to 
inculcate  upon  tho  people  tho  duty  of  paying 
honour  and  obedience  to  him  a*  "  God's  vicegerent 
for  good."  The  assembly,  in  their  reply,  assured 
his  majesty  of  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  of  their 
exertions  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  enforco 
both  by  precept  and  example  the  duty  of  paying 
that  honour  to  his  majesty  to  which  he  was 
entitled  by  all  laws  human  and  divino.  Hender- 
son was  onco  more  chosen  moderator,  as  several 
difficult  and  important  matters,  requiring  much 
prudence  and  ability  in  their  management,  were 
•  Aikraan,  vol.  iv.  p.  <8. 
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expected  to  occupy,  and  possibly  to  divide,  the 
assembly. 

Tho  decision  of  the  assembly  nt  Aberdeen  rc- 
Conteat  re-     BardinS  private  meetings,  so  far 
pwiin^'  privato  from  setting  that  question  at  rest, 

party,  and  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Henry  Guthrie  and  the  Laird  of  Leckio  was 
now  renewed  with  greater  warmth  than  ever. 
Guthrie  was  still  bent  on  the  entire  suppression  of 
theso  meetings,  while  Lcckie  and  his  adherents 
were  urgent  for  the  abolition  of  the  act  of  Aber- 
deen, as  still  laying  an  injurious  restriction  on  the 
liberty  of  private  Christians.  The  contest  was  not 
confined  to  the  assembly :  many  of  the  private 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  still  kept  up  the  meetings 
in  defiance  of  the  act  of  Aberdeen,  and  demanded 
its  repeal.  This  dispute,  both  sides  of  which 
wero  supported  by  able  and  distinguished  men, 
threatened  to  introduce  disunion  into  the  assembly, 
and  to  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  if  not  to  the  stability  of  the  Church.  It  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  management  of 
Henderson  that  the  question  was  at  last  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.  The  act  of  Aberdeen  was 
set  aside,  and  a  new  act  passed,  securing  to  privato 
Christians  the  privilege  of  holding  unmolested, 
meetings  for  prayer,  exhortation,  and  religious 
conference ;  and  simply  guarding  against  par- 
ticular dangers  and  abuses  to  which  such  meetings 
might  be  liable.  It  is  but  justice  to  many  of  tho 
distinguished  men  who  were  opposed  to  these 
meetings,  except  i«.  the  family  circle,  to  observe 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  tae  spread  of  inde- 
pendency to  which  such  meetings  were  supposed 
to  tend,  and  to  which,  as  presbyterians,  they  had 
strong  conscientious  objections. 

Tho  efforts  of  the  Scottish  ministers  in  London  to 
propagate  presbyterian  principles  had  been  at- 
tended with  a  large  measure  of  success  ;  and  now 
that  prelacy  was  on  the  eve  of  being  subverted  in 
England,  it  became  a  question  of  grave  importance 
what  form  of  church  government  should  be  adopted. 
Communication  A  communication  was  at  this  time 
from  £njjli»h  received  from  several  ministers  in 
churls.  England,  particularly  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  requesting  the  opinion  of 
tho  assembly  on  this  subject.  They  expressed  a 
hope  of  getting  presbyterian  discipline  ultimately 
established  in  England,  but  added, "  Almighty  God, 
having  now  of  his  infinite  goodness  raised  up  our 
hopes  of  removing  the  yoke  of  episcopacy  under 
which  we  have  so  long  groaned,  sundry  other 
forms  of  church  government  are,  by  sundry  sorts 
of  men,  projected  to  bo  set  up  in  the  room  thereof, 
the  chief  of  which  is  independency— a  system  which 
asserts  that  every  separate  congregation  forms  a 
complete  Church  within  itself,  subject  to  the  autho- 
ritative influence  of  no  other,  and  possessing  all 
tho  powers  requisite  for  conducting  tho  spiritual 
concerns  of  its  members."  It  would  not  appear 
from  the  request  they  made  to  tho  assembly  that 


they  were  much  disinclined  to  independency  them- 
selves, or,  nt  all  events,  that  they  considered  lU 
choice  between  it  and  prcsbyterianism  to  be  of 
vital  importance ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  party  in  the  assembly 
favourable  to  the  religious  meetings  viewed  tk 
matter  as  one  nearly  of  indifference.  In  requesting 
the  opinion  of  tho  assembly  they  indirectly  apolo- 
gised by  saying,  "  as  some  famous  and  eminent 
brethren  among  yourselves  do  somewhat  incline  or.'o 
an  approbation  of  that  way  of  government."  Tk 
assembly  unanimously  rejected  independeucv  u 
being  contrary  to  the  national  covenant,  aud  di- 
rected tho  moderator  to  write  a  courteous  lettei 
to  their  English  brethren,  informing  them  of  thtir 
unanimous  decision  against  independency  as  well 
as  episcopacy.4  They  expressed,  however,  in 
earnest  desire  "  that  there  might  be  in  bo!li 
kirks  but  one  confession,  one  directory  for  pubi ,c 
worship,  one  catechism,  and  one  form  of  ki;k 
government,"  as  laying  "  a  sure  foundation  for  a 
permanent  peace."  Tho  last  act  of  this  assembly 
was  to  appoint  the  next  to  be  held  at  St.  AndrcwV, 
on  the  27th  July,  1042. 

The  king's  visit  to  Scotland  had  in  some  degree 
retrieved  his  lost  popularity.   He    gu|c  of  ^ 
left  behind  him  a  government  in   nation.  I'oii- 
whose  integrity  and  ability  tho  t  ii  «l  and  (-ve- 


nation had  confidence}  every  con- 


suuticalpuliiL 


cession  that  had  been  demanded  had  been  nude 
to  tho  Church;  and  parliament,  now  in  a  gru: 
measure  reformed,  was  rendered  free  and  indepen- 
dent   There  still  existed,  however,  two  hostile 
parties  in  the  State — the  ultra-royalists,  or  tta 
advocates  of  unlimited  prerogative ;  and  the  eor-- 
stitutional  party,  who  approved  of  a  limited  nw 
narchy,  and  were  contented  with  tho  order  d 
things  that  had  now  been  established.    At  thi 
head  of  the  former  were  Traquair  and  Montrose; 
tho  principal  men  among  the  latter  were  Argy il- 
Loudoun,  and  Balmerino — noblemen  of  tried  pa- 
triotism, ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  distinguished 
talents.     Nor  was  the  Church  undivided.  The 
zealous  conscientious  presbyterians,  anxious  foe 
the  preservation  of  their  church  polity,  because 
they  considered  it  most  in  accordance  with  wrip- 
tural  example  and  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
religion,  or  what  in  later  times  has  been  deno- 
minated the  evangelical  party,  formed  one  section ; 
while  another  was  composed  of  men  who  vttrv 
violent  sticklers  about  outward  forms,  but  wctc 
reputed  to  be  less  solicitous  about  practical  pit? 
These  were  the  "moderates"  of  that  time  — J 
name  which  they  assumed  to  themselves,  ttii 
which  has  survived  even  to  the  present  day. 
Among  tho  former  were  Rutherford,  Blair,  Gil- 
lespie, and  Cant,  who  afterwards  became  mart;:* 
to  their  principles;  among  the  latter,  Guthrie, 
Dnlglcish,  and  Colvillc,  whose  inconstancy  *ts 
subsequently  rewarded  with  a  mitre.     For  the 
present,  however,  they  acted  in  concert ;  the  evan- 
gelical party  submitting,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  t« 
•  Bsillie,  vol.  i.  364. 
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many  things  of  which  they  did  not  altogether 
approve. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  king  returned  to  London  than 
the  bishops,  who  could  not  penetrate  hU  motives 
or  liia  secret  designs,  loudly  reproached  bim  for 
having  conceded  to  the  Scots  all  their  demands, 
and  thus  undone  in  a  day  all  that  his  father  and 
himself  had  been  labouring  for  forty  years  to  es- 
tablish. Charles  was  deeply  affected  by  these 
remonstrances,  but  suppressing  for  the  present  his 
real  sentiments,  ho  accepted  of  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment given  him  by  the  city  of  London,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  conces- 

Thc  Scots  do-  s'ons  nc  had  mado  to  the  Scots ; 
eland  to  and  he  even  issued  orders  that  in 
bo  faithful  all  the  parish  churches  in  Eng- 
.ubjecu.      Ut)d  the  Scot8  8hould  be  dcclared 

his  faithful  and  loyal  subjects.* 

The  example  of  Scotland  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation ;  and 
their  representatives  in  parliament  were  now  fully 
resolved  to  impose  such  limits  on  the  royal  prero- 
gative as  should  for  the  future  secure  the  liberties 
of  tho  country  from  arbitrary  invasion.  One  of 
The  reinon-  their  first  steps  was  to  frame  tho 
•trance.  celebrated  remonstrance,  in  which 
they  exhibited  an  appalling  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom.  Tho  grievances  of  the  people  were 
painted  in  the  strongest  colours ;  the  whole  history 
of  Charles's  reign  up  to  that  timo  was  passed  under 
reviews  every  act  of  misgovernraent,  with  its 
calamitous  consequences,  was  strongly  depicted, 
and  the  whole  traced  to  the  influence  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, many  of  whom  were  still  retained  about  the 
royal  person.  For  these  complicated  evils  they 
pointed  out  as  an  effectual  remedy  the  removal  of 
his  majesty's  present  advisers,  and  the  appointment 
of  others  possessing  the  confidence  of  tho  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  In  this  demand,  which 
seemed  necessary  for  their  own  Bafety,  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  concession  already  made  to  the 
Scottish  parliament  of  a  potential  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  the  high  officers  of  tho  State  j  and 
their  well-grounded  distrust  of  tho  king's  sincerity, 
led  them  to  look  on  a  similar  concession  to  them- 
selves as  a  measure  without  which  every  other 
would  be  nugatory. 

The  commission  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  captain- 

Dumisul  of  the  8cneral  of  the  havinS  cx" 

parliameutary   pired  on  the  king's  return,  that 
guard  by  the    nobleman  hastened  to  return  it 
5"DK"        into  his  majesty's  hands,  aud  inti- 
mated to  the  house  of  peers  that  the  army  was  no 
longer  under  his  command.    The  king  now  sent 
for  the  lord-keeper,  and  ordered  him  to  inform  tho 
parliament  that  as  he  considered  his  personal  pre- 
sence a  sufficient  safeguard,  he  had  dismissed  the 
guard  which  had  beeu  appointed  to  protect  them 
during  his  absence ;  but,  at  tho  same  time,  assured 
them  that  if  he  should  see  any  necessity  for  further 
security  it  should  be  at  once  provided.    This  un- 
expected message  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
•  Stevenson,  vA.  in,  p.  1037. 


of  parliament,  and  an  answer  was  instantly  re- 
turned in  the  name  of  both  houses,  praying  that  tho 
guard  should  bo  continued  until  they  should  havo 
time  to  convince  the  king  of  its  necessity.  Tho 
king's  reply,  which  was  sent  down  the  next  day, 
did  not  serve  to  quiet  their  apprehensions.  He 
told  them,  "  That  he  had  commanded  the  guards  to 
bo  dismissed,  because  he  knew  no  cause  they  had  to 
fear,  and  because  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  his  sub- 
jects that  were  to  perform  that  set  vice,  besides  dis- 
quieting the  people  with  strange  apprehensions 
und  jealousies  ;  and  that  his  mojesty  expects,  when 
the  parliament  shall  require  anything  extraordi- 
nary, as  this  is,  they  shall  give  particular  reasons 
for  it  j  yet  his  majesty  is  so  tender  of  the  parlia- 
ment's safety  that  he  will  command  tho  Earl  of 
Dorset  to  uppoint  some  of  tho  train-bands,  only  for 
a  few  days,  to  wait  on  both  houses,  and  if  in  that 
time  he  should  be  satisfied  there  is  just  reason,  shall 
continue  them,  and  likewise  shall  take  such  a  course 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  person  as  shall  be  fit,  of 
which  his  majesty  doubts  not  they  will  be  as  care- 
ful as  their  own." 

Any  feeble  remains  of  mutual  confidence  between 
tho  king  and  the  parliament  were  now  extinguished, 
and  a  mutual  distrust  and  jealousy  had  succeeded, 
which  could  not  long  subsist  with  safety  to  the 
State.  Tho  "Incident"  in  Scotland  had  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  tho  English  parlia- 
ment, and  among  their  reasons  for  desiring  a  con- 
tinuance of  tho  guard,  the  dread  of  a  similar 
attempt  being  made  upon  some  of  themselves  was 
freely  expressed.  Their  apprehensions,  they  ac- 
knowledged, were  heightened  by  tho  numbers  of 
suspicious  and  desperate  characters  who  were 
known  to  be  lurking  about  Westminster;  they 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plot  in  Scotland 
having  been  known  in  London  several  days  before 
its  discovery  in  that  country,  as  a  proof  of  its 
having  originated  in  no  casual  or  sudden  impulse ; 
as  a  further  ground  of  alarm,  they  instanced  the 
declaration  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, that  a  similar  outbreak  was  in  contempla- 
tion both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  threatening 
speeches  aud  secret  meetings  of  papists  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  rumours  that  had 
reached  England  from  the  Continent,  that  a  general 
expectation  prevailed  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  foreign  countries  of  a  great  religious  and  poli- 
tical change  being  about  to  take  place,  in  which 
"  the  necks  of  both  parliaments  should  be  broken." 

Immediately  after  the  transmission  of  this  reply 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre-  Presentation 
sent  tho  remonstrance,  together        of  tho 
with  a  petition  to  the  king.    His  "monotrance. 
answer  was  evasive,  aud  expressive  of  so  strong  a 
resolution  not  to  abridge  the  power  of  tho  bishops, — 
for  some  modification  of  which  the  parliament  had 
supplicated, — that  the  jealousies  of  both  parties  were 
rather  fomented  than  allayed.    During  this  inter- 
view an  expression  dropped  from  the  king  which 
served  to  corroborate  the  suspicions  that  were  enter- 
tained of  his  having  been  privy  to  and  encouraged 
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the  Irish  rebellion.  He  had  been  requested  to 
reserve  the  lands  which  might  be  forfeited  by  the 
Irish  rebels  for  the  support  of  the  crown  and  the 
indemnification  of  the  people  of  England  for  the 
expense  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  on  which  he 
remarked,  "  We  must  not  dispose  of  the  bear's  skin 
until  the  bear  be  dead."  The  contrast  of  the  in- 
difference and  levity  thus  manifested,  with  the 
ready  offer  of  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  gentry  to  such  of  their  vassals  and  tenants  as 
should  attach  themselves  to  the  royal  cause,  was 
regarded  as  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
guilt. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  rebellion  the  par- 
liament had  resolved  to  burrow  money  and  raise 
t  loops  for  its  suppression  ;  and  a  message  on  that 
(subject  now  arriving  from  the  king,  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  a  compulsory  levy  of  men  for  this 
service;  but  this  urgent  measure  was  obstructed  by 
the  mutual  distrust  of  the  commons  and  the  king, 
each  of  whom,  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  army,  contended  for  the  right  of  appointing 
the  officers.  In  the  meantime,  the  protestants  in 
Ireland  still  continued  to  suffer  from  the  fanatical 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors;  and  the  Scots  having 
sent  commissioners  to  concert  measures  with  the 
English  parliament  for  sending  forces  to  the  relief 
of  their  brethren,  the  commons  passed  a  vote  that 
the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  raise  ten  thousand  men 
should  be  accepted ;  but  to  this  the  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  assent  unless  an  English  army  equal  in 
amount  should  be  sent — the  ostensible  reason  being 
that  the  Scot*  if  successful  might  take  possession  of 
the  i>.lund  for  themselves. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  impor- 
tant measures  passed  by  tho  commons  had  been 
delayed,  mutilated,  or  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  tho  former,  strong  in  the  support  of 
the  nation,  and  emboldened  by  their  success  in 
grappling  with  the  illegal  powers  usurped  by  the 
crown,  were  now  in  no  humour  to  submit  to  bo 
baffled  by  the  nobility.    A  committee  was  accord- 

Thrcatenrd  aPPointcd  to  draw  UP  thc 

rupture  be-  of  a  conference  between  the 

t«-een  the  two  two  houses,  the  object  being  to 
represent  tho  dissatisfaction  of 
the  commons  with  tho  rejection  by 
the  peers  of  many  measures  which  the  former  had 
deemed  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  weal ; 
and  to  intimate  that,  if  this  course  should  be  per- 
sisted in,  tho  commons  would  bo  constrained,  in 
conjunction  with  such  of  their  lordships  as  might 
bo  disposed  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  represent 
the  matter  to  the  king,  in  order  that  somo  means 
might  be  adopted  to  prevent  interruption  to  the 
public  service.  These  obstructions  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  lords  spiritual,  who,  in  combination 
with  a  small  body  of  the  peers,  could  at  any  time 
form  a  majority,  and  thus  nullify  any  measure  dis- 
pleasing to  the  court.  Various  indirect  attempts 
had  been  mado  by  the  commons  to  remove  the 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords — a  measure  now 
ardently  wished  by  tho  great  body  of  tho  citizens 


hutisea  of 
parliament. 


of  London,  and,  indeed,  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  The  imprudence  of  tho  ];,„},  ron  ; :  t 
bishops  contributed  to  bring  about  of  the  b-^K.p?. 
this  event  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  In 
passing  to  tho  House  of  Lords  through  a  tumult- 
uous assemblage  of  the  citizens,  Williams,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  having  been  assailed  by  the  cry  of 
"No  bishops!"  rashly  turned  aside  to  seize  wirh 
his  own  hands  a  young  man  who  had  been  parti- 
cularly loud  and  forward  in  his  vociferations. 
The  youth  was  rescued  by  the  crowd,  but  some  of 
the  king's  attendants,  having  with  inconsiderate 
zeal  attacked  them  with  drawn  swords,  a  tumult 
ensued,  which  soon  spread  through  the  whole  of 
London  and  Westminster ;  and  the  bishops,  seiz- 
ing tho  opportunity,  withdrew  from  parliament 
under  the  pretence  that  their  persons  were  irt 
danger,  at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the 
validity  of  all  acts  which  might  bo  passed  in  their 
absence.  The  object  of  this  adroit  movement  was 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  bill  then  actually  h 
dependence  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  When 
information  of  the  protest  reached  Tlnir  imp.  2 
the  commons,  they  immediately  meat  M  ilm 
impeached  of  high  treason  all  who 
had  signed  it,  and  the  prelates  were  forthwith 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

Charles  was  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  parliament, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  dis-  Violent  and 
solve  without  their  own  consent ;  unc..ii*tituti"ri! 
hut  enraged  at  the  boldness  of  some  rrru*ei 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  ordered  the  attorney-general  to 
enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against  five  of 
their  number  in  the  Hou^e  of  Peers.  A  sergeant- 
at-arms  was  accordingly  sent  down  to  the  commons 
to  demand  that  the  accused  might  be  delivered  up. 
This  demand  was  resisted  by  the  Speaker  until  the 
house  should  have  time  to  consider  a  matter  of 
such  grave  importance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Charles 
the  day  after  hastened  to  the  house,  attended  by  a 
body  of  five  hundred  armed  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  obnoxious  members,  but  they  had 
received  private  information  of  tho  king's  inten- 
tion, and  had  sought  refuge  in  the  city.  This  rash 
and  most  culpable  step  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of 
reconciliation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
cause  of  the  civil  war.  The  next  day  the  kin- 
ordered  the  lord-mayor  to  summon  a  meeting  of 
the  common  council  at  Guildhall,  and  having 
proceeded  thither  in  person,  he  commanded  them 
to  take  measures  for  the  arrest  of  ti  e  fugitives. 
His  order  was  disregarded,  and  his  authority 
was  treated  with  contempt.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  only  a  day  or  two  before,  Duplicity  of 
in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  the  king, 
commons  for  a  guard  to  be  selected  from  amcrg 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  he  had  protested  before  almighty 
God  that  he  had  neither  knowledge  or  belief 
of  any  violence  being  intended  against  them,  ar  i 
assured  them,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he 
should  ever  be  as  solicitous  about  their  security  as 
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about  that  of  himself  or  his  children.  The  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  commons  was  now  com- 
plete. This  unconstitutional  proceeding  was  justly 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  re-establish  his  power 
on  the  ruins  of  parliament.    The  cry  of  "  Privilege ! 

Agitation  and  privilege!"  was  raised  by  the 
alarm  of  the  members  and  echoed  by  the  nation, 
country.  ttn(j  jj10  wholQ  country  was  agi- 
tated and  alarmed.  The  commons  voted  that  they 
could  sit  no  longer  without  a  guard  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  and  an  ample  vindication  of  their 
outraged  privileges;  and,  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number  to  meet  at  Guildhall,  they 
immediately  adjourned.  The  citizens  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  tho  king,  in  which  they 
freely  expressed  their  alarm  at  the  attack  which 
ho  had  made  on  the  privileges  of  parliament;  but 
Charles  obstinately  persisted  in  the  fatal  course  he 
had  begun.  He  fortified  Whitehall,  supplied  it 
with  men  and  ammunition,  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Tower,  with  orders  to  employ  violence  if  there 
should  be  occasion,  and  issued  a  proclamation  for 
tho  apprehension  of  the  accused  members.  Bat 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be 
The  accused  resisted.  The  fivo  members  re- 
member* return  turned  in  triumph  to  the  house, 

to  the  house.  wJtU  an  escort  of  armed  boats 
by  water,  and  a  strong  body  of  the  train-bands 
by  land.  Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  an 
extremity  that  the  king  considered  his  dignity, 
if  not  his  person,  to  be  in  danger.  In  order  at  once  to 
Thf>  king  leaves  avoid  the  contempt  of  the  populace, 
Whitehall.  and  apparently  to  meditate  re- 
venge, •  ho  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of  retiring 
from  Whitehall,  with  the  determination  not  to  re- 
turn until  his  authority  should  be  completely  re- 
established. He  could  not  then  foresee  that  in  a 
short  time  he  should  return  as  a  prisoner.  He 
removed  with  the  queen  and  the  whole  royal 
family  first  to  Hampton  Court,  and  two  days  after- 
wards to  Windsor.  Here,  in  presence  of  the  queen, 
he  held  a  cabinet  council,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  her  majesty  should  proceed  to  Holland,  taking 
with  her  the  Princess  Mary,  who,  though  quite  a 
child,  had  been  for  some  time  affianced  to  the 
Warlike      Prince  of  Orange.    It  was  further 

resolution*  of  arranged  that  she  was  to  endeavour 
the  king  and  t0  secure  foreign  assistance,  and  to 
carry  with  her  the  crown  jewels, 
which  she  was  to  pledge  for  ready  money,  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  assist  the  king 
in  a  contest  with  the  parliament — a  measure  on 
which  he  had  already  secretly  determined.  It  was 
farther  agreed  that  his  majesty  should  come  to  no 
terms  with  the  parliament  until  the  result  of  the 
queen's  expedition  should  be  known,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  ho  should  endeavour  to  gain  possession 
of  the  important  fortresses  of  Portsmouth  and  Hull, 
where  the  arms  and  artillery  of  the  army  of  the 
north  had  been  deposited. 

Parliament  Boon  became  aware  of  these  hostile 

•  Brodie's  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  237, 
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machinations,  and  immediately  adopted  measures 
for  their  frustration.  Orders  were  dispatched  to 
Colonel  Goring,  governor  of  Ports-  vigorous  mea- 
mouth,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  t,urcs  adopted 
or  permit  any  forces  to  enter  it  by  parliament, 
without  express  authority,  not  merely  from  the 
king,  but  from  both  houses  of  parliament.  Sir 
John  Hotham  was  sent  to  Hull  to  secure  the  maga- 
zines there,  under  orders  similar  to  those  given  to 
Goring;  and  tho  lieutenant  and  deputy-lieutcnai.  I  of 
the  Tower  were  commanded  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  any  arms  and  ammunition  without  authority 
from  the  king  signified  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Tho  king,  on  the  other  hand,  set  about 
attempting  to  gain  over  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
army,  and  assembled  troops  and  collected  warlike 
stores  at  Windsor,  so  that  no  doubt  remained  of 
his  intention  to  carry  matters  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  Scots  were  not  indifferent  spectators  of  this 
unprecedented  contest  between  the  Proceeding*  of 
king  and  the  parliament.  Such  the  Sot*, 
indeed  was  the  intimate  connection  between  tho 
two  kingdoms  that  neutrality  was  impossible.  The 
Scottish  commissioners,  accordingly,  anxious  to 
prevent  a  civil  war,  presented  a  respectful  address 
to  his  majesty,  in  which  they  expressed  deep  con- 
cern at  the  dissensions  that  had  arisen  between  him 
and  his  English  subjects,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  machinations  of  papists,  prelates,  and  other 
enemies,  alike  to  his  majesty  and  the  common 
weal,  and  humbly  offered  their  services  for  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation  by  dealing  up  those 
mistakes,  and  removing  those  causes  of  mutual 
distrust,  which  had  led  to  such  unhappy  differences. 
They  besought  him  to  rely  with  confidence  on 
tho  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  to  follow  their  ad- 
vice as  a  means  of  re-establishing  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom ;  they  acknowledged  the  obligations 
they  were  under  to  his  majesty  for  the  favours  he 
had  conferred  upon  them  on  his  late  visit ;  they 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  tho  English  parlia- 
ment for  the  assistance  they  had  given  in  settling 
tho  troubles  by  which  Scotland  had  been  distracted ; 
and  implored  "  the  most  honourable  house,  in  the 
depth  of  their  wisdom,  to  think  timeously  upon 
the  fairest  and  fittest  ways  of  composing  all  pre- 
sent differences,  to  tho  glory  of  God,  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  State  of  both  kingdoms,  and  to 
his  majesty's  honour  and  contentment,  wherein," 
they  add,  "  if  our  faithful  endeavours  may  be  any 
way  useful,  wc  shall  be  most  ready  at  all  occasions 
to  contribute  the  same."  But  tho  plan  suggested 
by  the  Scots  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  composing  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, did  not  meet  with  his  majesty's  approval, 
and  ho  expressed  his  strong  displeasure  that  they 
should  have  thus  interfered  with  public  affairs, 
without  first  acquainting  him  in  private  with  their 
intention. 

A  crisis  was  now  at  hand,  which  speedily  led  to 
an  open  declaration  of  hostilities  between  the  king 
and  the  commons.    Tho  whole  tenor  of  his  go- 
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vcvnmcnt  Had  produced  in  the  parliament  a  deep 
distrust  of  his  sincerity,  and  a  conviction  that  the 
concessions  extorted  from  him  would  be  resumed  on 
tho  first  favourable  opportunity.  They  felt  con- 
strained, therefore,  by  a  regard  both  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  to  their  own  safety,  to  abridge  those 
regal  powers  which  the  king  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed to  violate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  demanded  that  the  command  of  the 
militia  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  entrusted  to 
officers  possessing  the  confidence  of  both  houses. 
" No— not  for  an  hour!"  exclaimed  the  king.  No- 

Commence:,!  thi»?  remained,  therefore,  but  an 
of  the  civil  appeal  to  arms.  From  the  time, 
wnr-  indeed,  of  his  majesty's  attempt  to 
seize  the  five  members  war  had  clearly  been  in- 
evitable j  and,  though  negotiations  were  still 
carried  on  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
both  parties  were  making  active  preparations  for 
the  impending  struggle.  At  length,  on  the  2oth 
of  August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  at 
Nottingham.  Hie  first  encounter  between  the  two 
parties  in  this  disastrous  contest  took  place  at 
Edgehill,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  2;lrd  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  above  five  thousand  men  fell,  and 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  war  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  in  a  languid  and  desultory 
manner.  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the 
Resumption     fi1*9*  an(I  tnc  commencement  of  the 

of  negotiations,  second  campaign,  the  two  houses 
sent  commissioners  to  Oxford,  where  the  king  had  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters,  with  proposals  of  peace. 
The  terms  which  they  offered  were  that  the  militia 
should  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  parliament,  and 
the  high  officers  of  State  appointed  with  their  ap- 
probation ;  that  papists  should  be  disarmed,  delin- 
quents brought  to  trial,  episcopacy  abolished,  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  settled  by  an  assembly 
of  divines.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
that  his  towns,  forts,  ships,  and  revenues  should  be 
restored;  the  illegal  power  usurped  by  parliament 
disclaimed ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  authorised ; 
and  a  free  trade  allowed  till  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded— for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  procuring 
from  the  north  the  supplies  and  stores  which  the 
queen  had  imported.  When  their  proposals  were 
so  widely  different,  it  was  evidently  impossible  to 
effect  any  satisfactory  arrangement  between  the 
hostile  parties.  An  attempt,  however,  was  made 
by  the  Scots  to  mediate  between  them,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  though  both  parties  were 
anxious  to  obtuin  their  aid,  neither  wished  their 
intercession. 

At  this  juncture  the  Chancellor  Loudoun  was  dis- 
Tfce  Soots      patched  by  the  Scottish  council  to 
offer  tlnir      the  king  at  York,  to  renew  their 
mediation.      Qffcr  0f  mention,  but  he  found  his 
majesty  altogether  indisposed  to  listen  to  any  con- 
ciliatory advice.  Loudoun  was  speedily  sent  back  to 
Scotland  with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  privy 
council  n  full  statement  of  the  injuries  which  the 
English  parliament  had  inflicted  upon  the  king, 
and  the  encroachments  which  they  had  made  on 


the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  procure  from  them  a 
declaration  in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  on  the 
return  of  the  chancellor,  a  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  was  summoned,  which  wbb  numerously 
attended,  both  by  the  nobles  who  were  attached  to 
the  king's  party,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  former  expected  to  carry  "  some  solid 
and  vigorous  resolution  for  re-establishing  and 
maintaining  his  majesty's  authority  and  royal 
power,"  which  "  had  of  late  suffered  detriment  and 
diminution  ;"  but,  finding  themselves  outnumbered, 
they  allowed  the  proposal  to  drop,  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  the  council  resolved  not  to 
interfere  in  the  matter. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  the  General  As- 
sembly met  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  Me*tinBofthc 
the  27th  of  July,  and  strenuous  General 
efforts  were  made,  both  by  the  Assembly, 
king  and  the  parliament,  to  secure  its  support. 
His  majesty's  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Dunfermline,   the   commissioner,     Jitter  from 
expressed  his  resolution  to  govern   the  kin*  to  the 
tho  people  of  Scotland  "  only  by  parliament, 
their  own  laws,"  and  the  Church  "by  its  own 
canons  and  constitutions;"  and  promised  that  when 
anything  was  amiss  it  should  be  reformed  "  in  a 
fair  and  orderly  way,"  or  where  a  reformation  was 
settled  it  should  be  maintained  and  defended  against 
all  trouble  from  without,  and  all  heresies,  sects,  and 
schisms  arising  within.    The  parliament,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  their  sorrow  that  their 
labours  for  a  due  reformation  in  the  Church  at.  '. 
State  had  been  interrupted  by  the  "plots  and 
practices  of  a  malignant  party  of  papists  and  ill- 
affected  persons,  especially  the  corrupt  and  disso- 
lute clergy."    A  letter  was  at  the  same  time 
received  from  some  of  the  English  ministers,  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  "  the  roost 
godly  and  considerate  part  of  them,  that  the  pres- 
byterian. government,  which  hath  just  and  evident 
foundation,  both  in  the  Word  of  God  and  religion* 
reason,  might  be  established  among  them,  and  that 
they  should  have  one  Confession  of  Faith,  one 
directory  of  worship,  and  one  form  of  church 
government." 

The  assembly  canght  eagerly  at  this  proposal. 
They  entertained  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  pre- 
lacy, not  only  on  account  of  the  unconstitutr  nil 
and  tyrannical  manner  in  which  it  had  been  for^i 
upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  because  they 
regarded  this  system  as  the  great  bulwark  of  des- 
potism, and  as  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ih<* 
reformation  of  religion,  the  preservation  of  their 
own  hard-won  rights,  and  of  a  permanent  n^d 
cordial  union  between  tho  two  kingdoms.  With- 
out a  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  they  say,  "  Wc  cannot  hope  csubhlh  tm  .  - 
for  any  long  time  to  enjoy  our  futility  <>f 
purity  and  peace,  which  hath  cost 
us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  chiefest 
comfort  and  greatest  treasure.  For  what  hope  ean 
the  kingdom  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  of  a  firm 
and  durable  peace  till  prelacy,  which  hath  been 
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the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  troubles,  first 
and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch  as  a  plant 
which  God  hath  not  planted,  and  from  which  no 
better  fruits  can  bo  expected  than  such  sour  grapes 
as  this  day  bath  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of 
Knglond?""  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  suppli- 
cation to  his  majesty,  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
establish  "  throughout  all  his  dominions  unity  in 
religion  and  uniformity  of  church  government;" 
and  they  appointed  Lord  Maitland,  afterwards  the 
notorious  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  persecutor  of 
the  covenanters,  to  present  this  supplication  to  the 
king,  and  to  carry  their  answer  to  the  English 
parliament.  They  also  petitioned  the  privy  council 
and  the  conservators  of  the  peace  to  concur  with 
them  in  their  addresses  to  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament, appointed  a  fast  to  implore  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  their  exertions,  and  nominated  a 
commission  to  sit  during  the  intervals  of  the 
meetings  of  assembly,  and  to  use  every  effort  to 
promote  the  important  object  they  had  in  view. 

The  king  returned  an  evasive  answer  to  this 
supplication,  but  the  English  parliament,  in  their 
reply  to  the  friendly  letter  of  the  assembly,  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  overthrow  the  prc- 
latical  form  of  church  government,  as  "evil,  justly 
offensive  and  burdensome,  a  great  impediment  to 
reformation  and  the  growth  of  religion,  and  very 
prejudicial  to  the  kingdom."  They  cautiously 
avoided,  however,  giving  any  distinct  pledge  that 
they  would  establish  one  form  of  church  govern- 
ment in  all  his  majesty's  dominions ;  but  contented 
themselves  with  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would 
be  so  directed  as  to  cast  out  whatever  was  offensive 
to  Ood,  or  justly  displeasing  to  any  neighbouring 
Church;  and  they  concluded  by  inviting  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  send  some  of  their  learued  and  godly 
ministers  to  the  assembly  which  they  had  resolved 
to  call  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  com- 
mission received  this  communication  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  choose 
the  delegates,  who  afterwards  met  with  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster. 

Hostilities  having  now  actually  commenced  be- 
Rcnewed  offer   *wccn  ™c  king  and  the  commons 
of  mediation    of  England,  the  Scottish  privy 
on  the  part  of  council,  and  the  commissioners 
the  Scou-     whom  the  ,atc  parHamont  had  Bp_ 

pointed  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  renewed 
their  offers  of  mediation.  After  various  intrigues, 
and  petitions,  and  counter  petitions  to  the  council, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  parties,  commissioners 
were  at  length  selected  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  to 
mediate  between  tho  king  and  the  parliament. 
Their  intercession,  however,  was  again  declined  by 
his  mojesty,  who  probably  regarded  tbem  as  very 
unlikely  to  prove  impartial  umpires.  They  then 
requested  the  royal  authority  to  call  a  parliament 
in  Scotland,  but  this  was  also  refused  by  the 

•  Printed  Acts  of  Assembly,  1642,  p.  It;  Renvoi  lb, 
*ol.  v.  pp.  388,  390. 


I  king,  who  assured  them  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  nation  did  not  desire  a  _ rejected  by  tho 
change  of  church  government,  and  king, 
that  those  who  did  were  equally  averse  to  pres- 
bytery as  to  episcopacy,  aud  if  they  should  succeed 
in  abolishing  the  latter,  would  certainly  not  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  the  former  in  its  room. 
Tho  commissioners,  after  spending  nearly  four 
months  in  a  fruitless  interchange  of  remonstrances 
and  answers,  finding  that  their  efforts  had  entirely 
failed,  and  that  their  letters  were  intercepted, 
their  persons  ridiculed,  and  even  threatened  by  the 
courtiers,  returned  home  in  disgust.* 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the 
privy  council,  and  of  the  conscr-  Mwtiugof 
vators  of  the  peace,  was  held,  and  the  Estate*, 
as  the  king's  sanction  for  tho  assembling  of  a  par- 
liament could  not  be  obtained,  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  a  convention  of  the  Estates  without  his 
authority.  Unable  to  prevent  this  meeting,  for 
which  several  precedents  could  be  pleaded,  tho 
king  endeavoured  to  limit  its  powers  to  the  specific 
objects  of  providing  supplies  for  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, and  procuring  payment  of  tho  brotherly  as- 
sistance, which  had  been  delayed  on  account  of  the 
civil  war  in  England.  But  the  Estates  declared 
themselves  a  free  convention,  on  which  Hamilton, 
with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  and  several 
other  noblemen,  protested  against  the  authority  of 
the  meeting,  and  withdrew. 

Ambassadors  from  the  English  parliament  had 
for  some  time  been  anxiously  expected.  Their 
affairs  had  now  begun  to  assume  an  unfavour- 
able aspect.  The  northern  counties  Critifa,  Jwi. 
had  been  freed  from  the  par-  tiont.ftlie 
liamcntary  troops  by  the  queen  parliament— 
and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  pressed  hard 
upon  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  in  Yorkshire. 
The  forces  of  Essex  had  suffered  severely  from 
sickness ;  the  army  of  Waller  in  the  west  was  an- 
nihilated; and  Bristol,  then  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  had  been  taken  by  Prince  Rupert.  In  this 
critical  position  of  affairs,  the  parliament  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Scotland,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  16-13,  sent  Sir  William  Arniyne,  Sir  Harry 
Vane  the  younger,  Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry 
Dailcy,  Esqs.,  with  the  Itev.  Stephen  Maislmll  and 
Philip  Nye,  the  former  a  presby  tcrian,  the  latter  an 
independent  minister,  who  appeared  for  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  as  commissioners   ^-jr  a^^m 

to  the  convention  and  the  General      cation  to 
Assembly,  which  had  met  on  the    Scotland  for 
2nd  of  the  month,  earnestly  to 
entreat  their  speedy  assistance  "in  the  straits  and 
perplexities  of  want  and  danger  by  which  they 
were  surrounded."    The  arrival  of  these  commis- 
sioners at  this  juncture  excited  a  deep  interest 
throughout  the  wholo  community,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome  from  the  covenanters. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  prepared  to 
give  the  succour  which  their  brethren  of  England 
solicited.    In  vain  did  the  royalists  urge  the  allc- 
•  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  216. 
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giancc  winch  the  Scottish  nation  owed  their  native 
king;  the  favours  which  lie  had  conferred  upon 
them;  his  compliance  with  all  their  demands; 
his  formal  ratification  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges; and  the  clause  in  the  late  treaty  which  pro- 
vided that  neither  kingdom  should  deciarc  war 
against  the  other  without  the  previous  cogent  of 
parliament    In  voin  did  Charles  himself  privately 
promise  that  he  would  bestow  largo  revenues  on 
the  leaders  of  the  covenanters,  and  confer  every  third 
ofiice  of  emolument  or  trust  upon  a  Scotchman,  if 
they  would  declare  in  his  favour,  or  at  least  re- 
main neutral  in  the  struggle.    The  covenanters 
—it  i«  granted         as8Uied  that  the  cause  of  the 
by  the        English  parliament  was  the  cause 
convention.    0f  justice  and  freedom.    They  en- 
tertained a  profound  conviction,  founded  alike  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  king,  and 
observation  of  his  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  nation,  that  his  recent  concessions  were  insin- 
cere, that  they  were  made  not  from  any  conviction 
of  their  reasonableness  or  justice,  but  from  neces- 
sity, and  that  they  would  be  revoked  the  moment 
this  pressure  was  removed  and  the  English  parlia- 
ment crushed.*     On  the  broad  basis,  therefore, 
of  self-preservation,  they  considered  themselves 
justified  in  making  common  cause  with  the  com- 
mons of  England  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
rights,  and  to  extirpate  that  system  of  church 
government  w  hich  was  the  great  bulwatk  of  abso- 
lute power.    "  Necessity,"'  said  the  famous  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  in  a  speech  to  the  English  par- 
liament, September,  1613,  "necessity,  which  hath 
in  it  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  and  is  a  law  above  all 
laws,  and,  therefore,  is  said  to  have  no  law,  doth 
mightily  press  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land at  this  time."    The  northern  counties  of 
England  were  already  the  scat  of  war  ;  a  Scottish 
army  was,  therefore,  required  to  protect  the  llordcr 
districts  from  the  depredations  of  the  hostile  parties ; 
and  as  the  poverty  of  the  country  must  have  ren- 
dered the  maintenance  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
pcculiary  burdensome,  and  the  brotherly  assistance- 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  war,  neutrality  was 
all  but  impossible.    The  commissioners  from  the 
English  commons  pleaded,  that  by  a  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  in  1G41,  tho  parliament  of 
either  country  was  to  send  reciprocal  assistance  to 
repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  internal  disturbances; 
and  both  inclination  and  policy  induced  the  cove- 
nanters to  lend  a  ready  car  to  the  request  of  their 
southern  friends,  who,  after  all,  were  only  follow- 
ing the  lesson  which  they  had  taught  them.    "  If, 
now,"  they  said,  "  wc  forsake  them,  we  forsake 
our  dearest  friends,  who  can  best  help  U9  should 
we  be  reduced  to  the  like  straits  hereafter  by  the 
common  adversary;  by  suffering  them  to  sink, 
wc  not  only  betray  their  safety,  but  our  own.  If 
wc  suffer  the  parliament  of  England  to  be  cut  off, 
we  have  lost  our  peace  with  England,  becauso 
after  our  disappointment,  through  breach  of  the 
declaration  at  Dun  so,  wc  resolved  to  seek  not  u 
•  CUiremi.  n,  vol.  ii.  p  CO;  \<A.  v.  ;>p.  113 — 11  J. 


]  prerent,  but  a  durable  peace  for  ourselves  and  cir 
posterity.  The  surest  means  we  could  pitch  <ui 
was  to  settle  our  demands  by  advice  of  the  par- 
liament of  England  as  the  best  caution  and  var- 
iant of  our  peace ;  but  if  they  be  destroyed,  and  tl.c 
prclatical  faction,  the  workers  of  our  woe,  obtain 
the  power,  we  may  expect  war  from  them  and  the 
king  ere  three  months  pass ;  nor  will  they  wart 
pretences.  They  know  all  their  disappointment* 
have  proceeded  from  Scotland.  Resistance  to  the 
king  they  call  rebellion  and  treason,  and  they 
have  already  ventured  to  assert  that  the  king  was 
not  bound  to  preserve  what  he  had  granted  u«, 
because  by  keeping  this  convention  wc  have  first 
broken  with  him.  So  long  as  our  enemies  sit  ot 
the  helm,"  thev  go  on  to  say,  "so  long  as  the  king's 
council  and  conduct  are  governed  by  those  who 
make  him  by  extra-judicial  declarations  weaken 
or  destroy  whate  ver  is  enacted  by  an  assembly  or 
parliament,"  they  could  have  no  security  fur  their 
liberties;  "but,  above  all,"  they  add,  "if  the 
English  parliament  were  put  down,  what  security 
would  they  have  against  such  plots  as  the  Irish,  and 
those  lately  detected?" 

The  statement  respecting  the  Irish  plots  refers 
to  the  discovery  of  a  dangerous  intrigue,  concocted 
by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
General  Munro,  the  commander  of  a  strong  force 
which  the  Scottish  parliament  bad  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  tho  Irish  Protestants,  to  betray  his 
trust,  and  to  transfer  his  troops  to  England  to  the 
assistance  of  the  king.*  The  plot  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  apprehension  of  the  earl,  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers,  among  which  w  ere  found  a 
plan  for  the  seduction  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  a 
commission  from  the  king  to  treat  with  the  IriJi 
rebels.  The  alarm  which  this  discovery  exciud 
contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  the  union  be- 
tween the  English  parliament  and  the  Scottish 
covenanters. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  English  comuiis- 
hiuners  that  there  should  be  merely  Formation 
n  civil  league  between  the  king-  0f  the  Solemn 
donis,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  J-e.^uc  ana 
mutual  support  against  the  common 
enemy,  but  the  assembly  urged  that  there  shou!.'. 
be  a  religious  union  for  the  abolition  of  prelary, 
ar.d  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  religion 
throughout  both  countries.  This  proposal  was 
ultimately  ogrccd  to,  and  the  covenant  was 
renewed  under  the  title  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  embraced  by  England  as 
well  as  Scotland.  This  famous  document  con- 
sisted in  an  oath,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  person* 
in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound  themselves 
to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  in  tho  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  go- 
vernment, and  to  promote  its  reformation  according 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  Churches,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
Churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 

•  Burnet's  Memoirs,  212—235;  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47; 
Biillie,  vol.  i. 
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nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion, 
confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  government, 
directory  for  worship,  and  catechising — to  endea- 
vour, without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  com- 
missaries, deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness — to 
preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliaments, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  king's 
person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  de- 
fence of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms— to  endeavour  the  discovery  of  incen- 
diaries and  malignants,  who  hinder  the  reformation 
of  religion,  and  divide  the  king  from  his  people, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  punishment— to  en- 
deavour to  preserve  to  all  posterity  a  firm  peace 
and  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  finally,  to 
assist  and  defend  all  such  as  should  enter  into  this 
covenant,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  with- 
drawn from  it,  whether  to  revolt  to  the  opposite 
party  or  to  give  in  to  a  detestable  indifference  or 
neutrality.* 

The  covenant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Hcwlcr- 
Eon,  was  adopted  by  the  assembly  with  remarkable 
unanimity  and  cordiality.  "It  wns  so  heartily 
embraced,  "  says  an  eye-witness,  "  and  with  such  a 
torrent  of  affectionate  expressions  ns  none  but 
eye  and  ear-witnesses  can  conceive.  When  the  vote 
of  some  old  ministers  was  asked  their  joy  was  so 
great  that  tears  did  interrupt  their  expressions."! 

 rot;fic<l  ^    It  was  immediately  presented  to 

the  English  tho  convention  of  Estatcn,  by 
parliament,  whom  it  was  received  and  ratified 
with  the  same  cordiality.  It  was  then  transmitted 
to  London  by  commissioners  appointed  fur  the 
purpose ;  and  on  the  2.3th  of  September  it  was 
solemnly  confirmed  and  sworn  by  the  lords  and 
commons,  and  the  assembly  of  divines  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  Westminster,  f  Having  been  thus 
adopted  by  the  English  parliament,  and  ordered  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  nation,  the  solemn  league  was 
sent  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  ordained  by 
the  commission  of  the  Church  and  tho  committee 
of  Estates  to  be  sworn  and  subscribed  throughout 
tho  kingdom,  and  the  recusants  were  threatened 
both  with  ecclesiastical  censures  and  civil  penalties, 
as  enemies  to  religion,  his  majesty's  honour,  and 
the  peace  of  these  kingdoms. 

It  bos  been  frequently  asserted  that  tho  inde- 
pendents overreached  the  .Scottish  clergy  in  the 
framing  of  the  solemn  league,  by  procuring  the  in- 


wvri'  over- 
reached by  the 
independents. 


•  Aikmnn,  vol.  iv.  p.  118  —  121;  lLtllam's  Con. 
chap.  x. 

f  Memoirs  of  tho  Life  of  Ulair,  p.  OS. 

J  "The  manner  of  taking  of  it  was  this — The  co 
was  read  [article  by  article],  and  thm  notice  was 
that  each  person,  by  immediately  swearing  thereunt 
•hip  the  great  name  of  Uod,  and  testily  no  much  out 
by  lifting  up  their  bands,  and  then  they  went  up  ir 
chancel,  and  there  subscribed  their  names  in  a 
parchment  in  which  the  rovmant  was  fairly 
Jtuthtcorth,  vol.  v.  p.  475. 
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wardly 
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sertion  of  the  clause  which  btnus  them  to  reform 

tho  Church  of  England  "according   ...     ..  , 

Ai iis/*fit iiifi  tint 

to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  exam-  t'i,e  -,.n:,nt,  n 
pie  of  the  best  reformed  Churches," 
and  that  this  equivocal  clause,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  dexterity  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  completely  blinded  the  presbyic- 
rians,  who,  assuming  their  own  to  be  the  purest 
Church, never  doubted  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  England  ;  while  some,  at  least,  of  tho 
English  commissioners  tacitly  reserved  the  right  of 
explaining  the  clause  in  a  sense  applicable  to  their 
own  ideas  of  church  government.  The  independents, 
however,  could  not  allege  that  any  of  the  reformed 
Churches  were  at  this  time  constituted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  principles;  and  the  covenanters, 
though  they  certainly  regarded  presbytery  as  the 
system  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  Churches,  were 
far  from  insisting  that  their  Church  should  be  tho 
only  model  followed  in  the  reformation  of  tho 
Church  of  England.  They  entertained  the  hope, 
indeed,  in  entering  into  this  league,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  a  purer  worship  and  moi  o  scriptural  form 
of  polity  which  they  enjoyed  might  bo  extended 
nlso  to  England,  but  they  never  supposed  that  the 
Scottish  form  of  church  government  would  be 
adopted  by  their  brethren  in  the  south,  without 
some  alteration  suited  to  their  circumstances.  "  We 
are  not  to  conceive,"  snys  Henderson,  in  a  letter 
dated  1612,  "that  they  will  embrace  our  furm. 
A  new  form  must  bo  set  down  for  us  nil.  And 
although  we  should  never  come  to  this  unity  in 
religion  and  uniformity  of  worship,  yet  my  desire 
is  to  see  what  form  England  shall  pitch  upon 
before  we  publish  ours."  • 

Having  entered  into  this  treaty  of  alliance,  the 
covenanters  lost  no  time  in  adopt-  An  armj  |evicii 
ing  vigorous  measures  to  carry  it  by  tho 
into  effect.  On  the  21th  of  August  covenantera- 
thc  convention  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  king's 
name,  ordering  all  "  the  fcncible  men "  of  the 
kingdom,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  forty  days'  provision,  and  with  ammu- 
nition and  arms,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  repair  to 
tho  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  Estates. 
The  call  was  so  cordially  responded  to  by  the 
country,  that  before  the  close  of  tho  year,  a  well- 
disciplined  army  of  upwards  twenty  thousand  men 
was  assembled  on  the  Borders,  under  the  command 
of  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  of  Lever..  An  expe- 
rienced officer,  named  William  Ilaillie,  was  ap- 
pointed his  lieutenant,  and  David  Leslie  innjor- 
gcncral.  The  Earl  of  Lcven  was  severely  blumed 
for  having  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  on 
this  occasion,  after  having  promised  the  king  that 
he  would  not  again  take  up  arms  against  him ;  but 
he  alleged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  his  promiso 
wns  given  "  with  the  express  and  necessary  con- 
dition that  religion  and  the  country's  right  were 
not  in  hazard."  t    The  Scottish  generals  were  to  bo 

•  JhulhYs  Letters;  M'Crie's  Sketches  of  Church  HUtory, 
vol.  i.  p.  284.  t  Haitiie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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subjected  to  the  orders  of  a  commit  fee  in  both 
kingdoms.  The  pay  of  t he  army  was  fixed  at 
thirty  pounds  a  month.  It  was  stipulated  that  no 
separate  peace  should  be  made  by  cither  kingdom 
— that  the  auxiliaries  should  not  be  employed  fur 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  had 
entered  England,  and  that  they  should  evacuate 
the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Before  crossing  the  Border,  the  convention  pub- 
— manifesto  lished  a  manifesto  to  explain  the 
issued  by  them,  object  for  which  they  had  taken 
up  arms.  After  adverting  to  tho  attempts  which 
had  been  made  against  their  own  religion  and 
liberties,  and  to  the  machinations  of  their  enemies — 
"  tho  papists, prelates, and  malignnnts"  in  England 
and  Ireland — they  notice  their  ineffectual  efforts 
to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
and  vindicate  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  as 
"  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  for  preserving 
religion  and  both  kingdoms  from  utter  ruin  and 
destruction."  *'  The  question  is  not,"  they  say, 
"  whether  we  may  propagate  our  religion  by  arms, 
but  whether  according  to  our  power  we  ought  to 
assist  our  brethren  in  England,  who  arc  calling  for 
our  help,  and  are  shedding  their  blood  in  defence 
of  that  power  without  which  religion  can  neither 
be  defended  nor  reformed,  nor  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion with  us  and  other  reformed  Kirks  be  attained. 
Neither,"  they  add,  "  is  the  question  whether  we 
should  enter  England  and  lift  our  arms  against 
our  own  king,  but  whether  we  bo  not  bound  to 
provide  for  our  own  preservation;"  and  they  urge 
as  a  conclusive  argument  for  their  interference, 
the  fact  that  his  majesty  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  was  about  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  these  savage  miscreants  so  deeply 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  protestant  country- 
men. 

The  king,  in  reply,  issued  a  counter  mnnifesto,  re- 
Counter  mani-  capitulating  the  acts  of  »  princely 
festoofthc  grace  and  fatherly  indulgence" 
kinS-  which  he  had  shown  to  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  representing  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Scotch  as  the  work  of  a  few  factious 
spiiits,  and  the  invasion  of  England  as  an  express 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  He  declared  that  as  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  person, 
family,  and  crown — for  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom — for  the  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  and  being  of  parliament,*  which  he 
should  always  hold  in  high  vnluc  and  estimation  ; 
so  he  should  use  and  employ  these  arms  to  no 
other  end  than  the  security  of  all  these,  and  should 
never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  by  any  success 

•  It  is  curious  to  notice  tint  tho  king  professed  lo  take 
up  nuns  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliament,  while  the  cove- 
nanters declared  that,  "  though  through  the  injury  of 
mischievous  councils,  both  his  majesty's  person  aud  per- 
sonal commands  were  withheld,  yet  his  honour,  his  happi- 
ness, posterity,  his  great  council,  and  the  welfare  of  liis 
kingdom,  called  importunely  to  them  for  this  timclv  inter- 
posing." It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  these  /ornis  of 
expression  originated  from  the  mixed  form  of  the  govern- 
ment of  both  kingdoms. 


or  victory  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  one.  or 
violate  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  But  if,  aftti 
all  this,  they  should  still  persist  in  entering  Eng- 
land, then  he  doubts  not  but  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Englishmen  will  rise  with  indignation  at  the  un- 
heard-of insolence,  and  easily  conclude  that  neither 
conscience  nor  brotherly  affection  engages  them  in 
this  ungodly  errand,  but  a  hope  and  resolution  to 
make  a  conquest  by  the  help  of  their  civil  dissen- 
sions, and  to  inhabit  their  fruitful  and  most  pleoont 
places." 

Meanwhile,  the  famous  Westminster  assembly 
convened  by  authority  of  the  two  Mectin,  of  :1>c' ' 
houses  of  parliament,  had  met  on  Westminster 
the  1st  of  July,  to  settle  the  go-  assembly— 
vernmcnt  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
It  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  di- 
vines with  thirty  lay  assessors,  of  whom  ten  were 
lords  and  twenty  commoners.  The  Scottish  Church 
was  represented  by  tho  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson, 
Samuel  Rutherford,  George  Gillespie,  and  Robert 
Baillie,  with  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Lord  Maitland, 
and  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  elders.  "  A 
convocation  of  more  grave,  judicious,  and  learned 
divines,"  it  has  been  justly  said,  "  wa*  never 
perhaps  collected  in  Christendom.  Their  thcoio 
gical  writings,  which  still  continue  to  be  standard 
works,  amply  confirm  this  commendation  ;  and. 
above  all,  the  "  Westminster  Standards,"  as  preshy. 
tcrians  have  denominated  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  other  forr.iu- 
laries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  were  the 
result  of  their  labours,  would  be  alone  sufficient  :o 
entitle  their  memory  to  the  veneration  and  resptti 
of  all  who  love  the  truth."  *  Of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  divines  summoned,  sixty-nine  assembled  is 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  on  the  first  day  ct 
meeting,  but  among  these  were  only  a  few  of  the 
episcopal  divines  who  had  been  summoned,  and 
even  these  speedily  withdrew,  assigning  as  their 
reason  for  withdrawing,  "  that  the  assembly  was 
forbidden  by  the  king's  proclamation  ;  that  they 
were  not  chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  therefore 
could  not  represent  them ;  that  the  clergy  and  laify 
were  mixed  together,  and  that  their  apparent  de- 
sign was  to  pull  down  the  hierarchy." 

There  was  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  amor  g 
tho  members  respecting  doctrinal  _.,artiw 
points;  they  were  generally  agreed  winch  it 
in  holding  the  creed  usually  termed 
Calvinistic,  but  they  were  divided  respecting  the 
thorny  question  of  church  government.  After  the 
secession  of  the  episcopalians,  the  assembly  wa* 
composed  of  three  distinct  parties — the  preshyte- 
rians,  Erastians,  and  independents.  The  great 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  presbyterian  system, 
which  they  regarded  as  of  divine  appoint  hum. 
The  Erastians— who  derived  their  designation  from 
Eras t us,  a  German  physician  of  the  preceding 
century — maintained  that  the  Church  possesses  no 
inherent  legislative  power  of  any  kind,  but  both  in 
its  form  and  discipline  is  in  all  respects  the  mere 
•  M'Crio's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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creature  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  is  entirely 
dependent  on  him,  in  the  exercise  of  hi*  judicial 
authority,  and  that  he  alone  possesses  the  power  to 
inflict  any  censure,  religious  or  civil.  Sclden,  White- 
lock,  Oliver  St.  John,  and  other  eminent  laymen 
were  of  thiB  party.  The  independents  were  a  very 
small  body,  consisting  of  the  following  ministers — 
Goodwin,  Nye,  Simpson,  Rurroughcs,  Bridge, 
Greenhill,  and  Carter;  but  they  were  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  their  talent  for  public  speaking 
and  debate.  They  maintained  that  every  parti- 
cular congregation  of  Christians  has  an  entire  and 
complete  jurisdiction  over  its  members,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  without 
any  superiority  or  control  of  church  courts;  and 
strenuously  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  prcsby- 
terial  government.  Resides  these  parties,  there 
were  some — probably  a  con  m  d  e  rab  1  c  number  —  ofthe 
members,  such  as  Arrowsmith,  Rurgess,  and  Gata- 
kar,  who  at  the  outset  were  inclined  towards  a 
limited  episcopacy,  Buch  as  that  which  was  proposed 
by  Archbishop  Usher,  or  perhaps  rather  some  such 
a  combination  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery  as  had 
been  established  by  Knox,  and  the  other  early 
Scottish  reformers,  in  which  bishops  without  any 
secular  rank  or  authority  should  be  associated  with 
a  system  of  diocesan  and  provincial  church  courts. 
But  this  party  ultimately  adopted  the  presbyterian 
theory,  and  united  with  the  Scottish  commissioners 
in  pressing  its  adoption  on  the  assembly  and  the 
parliament. 

A  directory  for  public  worship,  instead  of  the 
Protracted     l'turS7>  was  speedily  drawn  np  by 
debate*  respect-  the  assembly,  and  was  sanctioned 
ing  church     nV  the  parliament  on  the  3rd  of 
government.     JanuarV)  1645>  and  cnforccd  by 

heavy  fines ;  but  when  the  form  of  discipline  and 
government  for  the  Church  of  England  came  on 
fur  discussion,  many  keen  and  protracted  debates 
took  place.  Many  days  were  spent  on  the  question 
of  ruling  elders— an  important  peculiarity  of  the 
presbyterian  system;  but  in  spite  of  "the  great 
learning,  quickness,  and  eloquence,  together  with 
the  great  courtesy  and  discretion  "  of  the  indepen- 
dents, the  assembly  declared  that  "Christ  hath 
furnished  some  in  his  Church  besides  the  ministers 
of  the  "Word  with  gifts  for  government,  and  with 
commission  to  execute  the  same  when  called  there- 
unto, who  are  to  join  with  the  minister  in  the 
government  of  the  Church."  •  "On  no  other  point," 
says  Raillie,  "  expect  wc  so  much  difficulty,  except 
nlone  on  independency,  wherewith  we  purpose  not 
to  meddle  in  haste  till  it  please  God  to  advance  our 
army,  which  we  expect  will  much  assist  our  argu- 
ments." t  No  less  than  three  weeks  were  occupied 
in  debating  the  point  of  sitting  at  a  communion 
table.  "  The  unhnppy  independents,"  says  Raillie, 
**  would  mangle  that  sacrament.  No  catechising 
nor  preparation  before  ;  no  thanksgiving  after  j 
no  sacramental  doctrine  or  chapters  in  the  day 

•  Con  fission  of  Faith;  Form  of  rresbyterinl  Church 
Government, 
f  LailUe-s  Letters. 


of  celebration ;  no  coming  up  to  any  table  ;  but  a 
carrying  of  the  elements  to  all  in  their  seats  athort 
the  chnrch  :  yet  all  this,  with  God's  help,  we  havo 
carried  over  them  to  our  practice.  We  must  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  ground.  Great  need  had  wc  of 
the  prayers  of  all  God's  people."  • 

The  main  trial  of  strength,  however,  took  place  on 
the  question  of  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  which 
was  debated  for  thirty  days.  The  presbyterians 
and  independents  agreed  that  there  was  a  form  of 
church  government  laid  down  by  divine  institution 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  differed  as  to  what 
that  form  of  government  was — the  former  insisting 
on  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  the  latter  main- 
taining that  every  congregation  possessed  com- 
plete authority  over  its  own  members.  The  Eras- 
tinns,  on  the  other  hand,  while  admitting  that 
many  congregations  may,  and  ought  to  be,  under 
one  presbytery,  denied  that  any  form  of  church 
government  was  of  divine  appointment,  and 
affirmed  that  the  Scripture  merely  Thc  iiviae 
enjoined  in  general  terms  that  all  right  of  pres- 
things  should  be  done  decently  and  bytcry 
in  order.  In  the  end  the  assembly, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  declared  sessions, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies  to  be  of  divine 
authority.! 

A  long  and  keen  discussion  took  place  between 
the  presbyterians  and  indepen-  Question  of 
dents,  on  the  question  of  tolerating  toleration- 
Churches  that  dissented  from  the  presbytcrial 
model.  The  former,  alarmed  at  the  propagation 
of  the  most  monstrous  heresies,  and  the  rapid  and 
unprecedented  growth  of  sects  of  every  conceiv- 
able grade, — from  papists  down  to  fifth-monarchy 
men  and  ranters, — implored  the  parliament  to 
endeavour  to  arrest  their  progress  by  the  adoption 
of  coercive  measures,  while  the  latter  pleaded  for 
liberty  of  conscience  to  what  they  called  the  "  fun- 
damentals" of  religion.  Others,  however,  among 
whom  were  Vane  and  Cromwell,  went  further,  and 
insisted  on  full  toleration  to  all  sects,  "  even  Turks, 
Jews,  and  papists."  "It  is  the  will  and  command 
of  God,"  they  affiimed,  "  that  since  the  coming  of 
his  Son  a  permission  of  the  most  paganish,  Jewish, 
Turkish,  or  antichristian  consciences  and  worships 
be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations."  The  moro 
moderate  of  the  presbyterians  contented  themselves 
with  protesting  against  the  government  giving  a 
positive  sanction  to  heresy  and  schism  by  the 
enactment  of  a  formal  law  of  toleration ;  but  the 
extreme  party  condemned  the  doctrine  of  toleration 
itself  in  no  "measured  terms,  and  denounced  the 
claim  of  the  independents— that  uniformity  ought 
to  be  urged  no  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  all 
men's  consciences,  and  to  their  edification — as  in- 
consistent with  the  covenant  which  they  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain.  The  —condemned 
majority  of  the  assembly  declared  by  the  assembly, 
against"  toleration,  but  "the  parliament  firmly  re- 

•  iluillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
t  lbiU.,  pp.  27,  33,  172;  Stevenson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1134— 
1145. 
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fused  to  grant  them  the  power  to  enforce  their 
principles  by  the  sword.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  of 
the  prcshyteriuns  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  it  is 
undeniable  that  their  practice  when  in  power  was 
marked  by  the  most  exemplary  forbearance.  "  As 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  says  Baillie,  "  that  it 
did  ever  intermeddle  to  trouble  any  in  their  goods, 
liberties,  or  persons,  it  is  very  false.  What  civil 
penalties  the  parliament  of  a  kingdom  thinks  meet 
to  indict  upon  those  who  aro  refractory  and  un- 
amenable by  the  censure  of  a  Church,  the  State 
from  whom  alone  these  punishments  do  come  is 
answerable,  and  not  the  Church.  That  excommu- 
nication L>  inflicted  on  those  who  cannot  assent  to 
every  point  of  religion  determined  in  their  con- 
fession, there  is  nothing  more  untrue ;  for  wc  know 
it  well,  that  never  any  person  in  Scotland  was  ex- 
communicate only  for  his  difference  of  opinion  in  a 
theological  tenet.  Excommunication  there  is  a  very 
dreadful  sentence,  and,  therefore,  very  rare.  These 
last  forty  years,  as  fur  as  I  have  cither  seen  or 
heard,  there  has  none  at  all  been  excommunicated 
in  Scotland  but  some  few  trafficking  papists,  and 
some  very  few  notorious  flagitious  persons,  aud 
five  or  six  of  you  (the  prelates)  for  your  obstinate 
impenitence  after  your  overturning  the  foundations 
both  of  our  Church  aud  State."  • 

Another  ground  of  jealousy  between  the  par- 
TLc  power  of  Iiament  and  the  presbyterian  party 
thekejs.  was  the  question  respecting  what 
was  termed  the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  of  keeping  back  unworthy  persons  from 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  presbytcrians  maintained  that  tho  power  of 
admonition,  suspension,  and  excommunication  be- 
longed to  the  eldership  or  presbytery ;  the  inde- 
pendents claimed  the  power  for  every  particular 
congregation ;  while  the  parliament,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Erastiaus,  insisted  on  retaining  in 
their  own  hands  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  "In  the  assembly,"  says  Raillie, 
"  wc  are  fallen  on  a  l'aschioust  proposition,  that  has 
kept  us  divers  days  to  oppose  the  Erastian  heresy, 
which  in  this  laud  is  very  strong,  especially  among 
the  lawyers.  Wc  find  it  necessary  to  say  that 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament  has  instituted  a 
church  government  distinct  from  the  civil,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Church  without 
commission  from  the  magistrate.  Albeit,  wo  fear 
the  houses,  when  it  comes  to  them,  will  scrape  it 
out  of  the  confession,  for  this  point  is  their  idol. 
Tho  pope  and  king  were  never  more  earnest  for 
the  headship  of  the  Church  than  the  plurality  of 
this  parliament."  In  another  letter,  he  says  the 
assembly  "  at  last  framed  a  most  zealous,  clear,  and 
peremptory  paper,  wherein  they  held  out  plainly 
the  Church's  divine  right  to  keep  olf  from  the 
sacrament  all  who  were  scandalous ;  And  if  they 

•  Uuillie'H  Historic-it  Vindication  of  tho  Church  of  Scot- 
land, p.  .W;  M'Ciie'g  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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cannot  obtain  the  free  exercise  of  that  power  wli  r, 
Christ  hath  given  them,  they  will  lay  down  tlu  i. 
charges,  und  will  rather  choose  all  afflictions  tho 
to  sin  by  profaning  the  holy  table."*  In  spite  <A 
these  earnest  and  well-founded  remonstrances, 
parliament  reserved  to  itself  tho  final  authority  i;; 
ecclesiastical  offences,  and  allowed  an  appeal  fio.u 
the  decisions  of  the  church  courts  either  to  par- 
liament or  to  commissioners  appointed  by  it.-r 

In  1016  the  parliament,  in  compliance  with  the 
strenuous  exhortations  of  the  Scot-  ]»,■<•*!>•,  (rrv 
tish  Church,  and  of  tho  West-  csubh-ht-d  lv 
minster  assembly,  supported  by  ^  Parliament, 
petitions  from  various  parts  of  England,  partially 
established  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, by  way  of  experiment, — the  preamble  of  the 
act  declaring  "  that  if  upon  trial  it  was  not  found 
acceptable,  it  should  be  reversed  or  amended."  Ul- 
timately, however,  it  was  declared,  without  qualifi- 
cation, that  presbytery  should  be  tho  established 
religion,  and  the  Church  was  divided  into  provinces, 
each  of  which  was  to  hold  a  provincial  assembly  ur 
synod  composed  of  representatives  from  the  several 
presbyteries  or  classes,  as  they  were  called,  within 
the  district,  tho  supremo  court  being  a  national 
assembly  formed  of  deputies  from  the  various  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  This  arrangement,  however, 
was  carried  fully  into  effect  only  in  London  and 
Lancashire;  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
ministers  held  meetings  for  Church  affairs,  but 
without  any  legal  authority  or  jurisdiction. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of 

church  government,  the  assembly  l4.    .  . 

o  •  •    Directory,  con- 

proceeded  to  frame  a  Directory  for     fv&v.n,  and 

Worship,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  catechol* 
and  the  Larger  Catechism  for  ex-  l»cpan?d— 
position  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism 
for  the  instruction  of  children,  which,  though  tiny 
cost  much  labour,  excited  comparatively  little  con- 
troversy. The  first  draught  of  the  Confession  vaa 
prepared  chiefly  by  the  Scottish  commissioner?. 
The  Shorter  Catechism  it  is  generally  believed  wn* 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Arrowsmith,  "a holy  aud  learm-d 
divine;  firm  and  zealous  in  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  from  which  no  worldly  allurements 
would  shako  his  faith  or  move  his  confidence."  \ 
The  Catechisms  and  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  were  approved  of  by  the  English 
parliament,  but  those  portions  which  related  to 
discipline  were  rejected.§  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners had  now  been  absent  from  their  own  country 
upwards  of  four  years,  which  had  been  spent  in 
incessant  labours.  The  chief  burden  of  tho  public 
discussions  in  the  assembly  fell  upon  them ;  and 
after  tho  labours  of  the  day  they  were  frequently 
engaged  till  midnight  on  committees,  or  in  writing 
letters  and  pamphlets.  They  often  pleaded  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  discharge 
of  their  ministerial  duties  in  their  own  quiet 

•  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  150,  195. 
t  Kushwoitll,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ;  Stevenson,  vol.  iii  p. 
1  Brook's  Live*  of  the  Puritan*,  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
J  The  fourth  para-i'.ipli  of  chapter  xx.  and  chapters  xcx. 
and  xx.xi. 
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pai  Uhcs,  but  duty  to  the  ca'jso  of  religion  and  to 
their  country  kept  them  at  their  post.    "  Many  a 
perplexed  night  have  we  of  it,"  soys  Baillie  in  his 
homely  style ;  "  if  our  neighbours  at  Edinburgh 
tasted  the  sauce  wherein  we  dip  our  venison,  their 
teeth  would  not  water  so  fast  to  be  here  as  some  of 
— ratified  by    them  do."    On  their  return  home, 
the  squish     after  the  termination  of  their  la- 
a*u •ml.ly  and    bours  at  Westminster,  the  Confc-s- 
par.iamcnt.     8|ou  0f  pait],f  tho  Largerand  Shorter 
Catechisms,  Propositions  for  church  government,  and 
tho  Director}- for  public  worship,  were  received,  ap- 
proved, and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly,  * 
nnd  afterwards  by  the  Estates  in  parliament,  and 
still  constitute  the  authorised  formularies  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  prosbyteriun  bodies  of  that  country. 

It  in  time  now  to  return  to  tho  proceedings  of 
The  Scottish  tno  Scottish  convention,  who  fol- 
nnny  crnw  the  lowed  up  with  such  ardour  their 
Donk-rs.  resolution  to  support  the  English 
parliament,  that  by  the  middle  of  January,  1611, 
they  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick 
a  force  of  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thou-  j 
sand  five  hundred  horse.  On  the  19th  they  crossed 
the  Tweed  during  a  severe  frost  and  deep  snow, 
and  advanced  without  opposition  through  roads 
almost  impassable  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  New- 
castle was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  the  town  i 
was  well  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and,  finding  they 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it,  they  crossed  the 
river  and  marched  upon  Sunderland.  Their  motions 
were  watched  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  ;  but  as 
they  were  advantageously  posted  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  them.  They  suffered  severely,  how- 
ever, from  the  want  of  provisions ;  three  of  the 
five  vessels  which  had  becu  sent  from  Scotland  to 
supply  them  having  been  shipwrecked,  and  the 
other  two,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the 
Tyne,  wero  seized  by  the  enemy.  Leslie  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  lie  inactive  between  Sunder- 
land and  Durham,  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of 
a  parliamentary  array,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions  to  enable  him  to  advance  into  the 
country. 

Meanwhile,  the  royalists  had  met  with  severe 
Pinter*  of  reverses  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
thc  royalist*,  dom.  In  consequence  of  the  ces- 
sation of  arms  which  the  king  had  concluded  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  he  had  recalled  a  considerable 
part  of  the  troops,  which  had  been  sent  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  rebellion,  to  aid  him 
in  his  contest  with  tho  parliament.  A  large  body 
of  native  Irish  had  been  introduced  into  their 
ranks,  and  began  to  practise  the  same  cruelties  and 
disorders  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  own  country.  They  landed  in  North  "Wales, 
and  enrolling  themselves  under  Lord  Byron,  the 

•  An  exception  was  mnclo  in  regard  to  that  portion  of 
clinpVr  xxxi.,  which  ascribe*  to  the  lur^i.-trnto  authority 
to  call  ri^oiiiMits.  It  was  declared  tint  thin  was  to  be 
undcivond  -only  of  Churches  not  settled  in  poiut  of 
povenim-  Jit." 


royalist  governor  of  Chester,  enabled  him  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  and  to  gain  several  advantages 
over  tho  parliamentarians.  But  about  six  weeks 
after  their  arrival,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Nnntwich,  they  were  attacked  (January  20th}  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  completely  overthrown. 
Two  hundred  were  killed,  fifteen  hundred  taken 
prisoners;  and  thus  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  whoto 
accession  had  alienated  not  a  few  of  the  king's 
friends,  were  entirely  dispersed.  Returning  from 
Cheshire  with  his  victorious  forces,  Fairfax  effected 
a  junction  with  his  father,  and  attacked  and  totally 
defeated  Bellasis  at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  took 
him  prisoner,  with  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men, 
together  with  all  their  baggage  and  military  6tores. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  disasters,  the 

Marquis  of  Newcastle  collected  all   „.      ,  , 
.,     -         ..  ...  ,  Sicco  of  lork. 

t lie  forces  that  coultl  be  spared  out 

of  the  northern  garrisons,  and  returned  with  all 
haste  to  York,  closely  followed  and  harassed  on 
his  march  by  tho  Scottish  army.  Fairfax  end 
I.cvcn,  uniting  their  forces  at  Tadcaster,  proceeded 
to  York,  which  they  immediately  invested.  The 
Earl  of  Manchester,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  lieutenant- 
general,  was  Bent  northward  to  co-operate  in  the 
sicgo  of  that  important  town,  which  wus  now 
closely  environed,  and,  though  vigorously  defended 
by  Newcastle,  was  reduced  to  great  extremity. 
Prince  Rupert,  however,  hostcned  to  its  relief  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  cavalry.  On  his  approach 
the  three  generals — Manchester,  I.even,  and  Fair- 
fax— abandoned  the  siege  ;  and,  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  on  Mars  ton  Moor, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ousc,  about  five  miles  to  tho 
south-west  of  the  city.  By  a  dextrous  manecuvto 
the  prince  deceived  the  enemy  as  to  his  movements, 
and,  crossing  tho  river,  threw  a  supply  of  military 
stores  and  provisions  into  the  city,  and  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Newcastle.  Having  effected 
this  important  object,  ho  was  earnestly  entreated 
by  the  marquis  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
which  were  daily  expected  from  the  north,  and  the 
issue  of  tho  dissensions  which  were  known  to  exist 
in  tho  enemy's  camp.  But  tho  hot-headed,  impe- 
rious prince  rejected  this  prudent  advice,  and  gavo 
orders  for  battle  next  day,  July  2nd.  The  parlia- 
mentary armies  had  already  begun  Battle  of 
to  retire  to  Tadcaster,  when  they  MarMon  Moor— 
were  recalled  by  tho  appearance  of  the  royalist 
cavalry  on  the  moor.  Tho  greater  part  of  tho  day 
was  spent  in  manoeuvring  and  making  preparations 
for  the  engagement,  and  for  some  time  the  two 
armies,  containing  nearly  fifty  thousand  men 
stood  fronting  each  other  in  silent  and  awful  sus- 
pense. At  length,  about  seven  o'clock  in  tho 
evening,  the  signal  was  given.  The  left  wing  of 
the  parliamentary  army,  unde  r  Cromwell  and  David 
Leslie,  charged  the  right  wing  of  tho  royalists 
with  great  fury,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  drove- 
them  from  the  field  in  irretrievable  disorder.  Tho 
Marquis  of  Newcastle's  icgimcnr,  composed  of  his 
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own  tenants  and  retainers,  alone  stood  firm,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistanco  was  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  spot.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  wing 
of  the  parliamentarians,  commanded  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax  and  the  old  Earl  of  Leven,  was  over- 
powered by  the  fiery  charge  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
his  cavalry,  and,  breaking  their  ranks,  trodc  down 
the  Scottish  reserves,  aud  lied  from  the  field  in  the 
direction  of  Tadcastcr,  spreading  in  their  flight  the 
news  of  a  total  defeat.  Each  victorious  wing  then 
wheeled  round  upon  its  own  centre,  right  and  left, 
and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  "  that  they 
must  fight  it  over  again  for  that  victory  which  each 
thought  they  had  already  gained."  The  encounter 
was  dreadful,  and,  for  a.  time,  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful. Cromwell  received  n  wound  in  tho  neck,  and 
his  fumous  regiment  of  Ironsides,  in  consequence, 
wavered  for  a  moment ;  but,  backed  by  some  re- 
serves of  horso  and  foot,  and  by  David  Leslie's 
—and  total  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  they 
rout  of  the  rallied  with  renewed  fury,  and  at 
royal  army.     t(,n  O'ciock  at   m-ght  gwcpt  the 

royalists  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 
Three  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  slain,  and 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  including  about  a  hun- 
dred officers,  together  with  their  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, and  baggage,  and  a  hundred  colours,  among 
which  was  the  prince's  own  standard,  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  battle  of  Mars  ton  Moor  may  bo  regarded  as 
tho  crisis  of  the  civil  war.  It  gave  the  parliament 
the  command  of  the  entire  north.  Next  day  tho 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  quitted  tho  country  in  dis- 


gust, and  fled  to  tho  Continent.    Prince  Rupert, 
with  tho  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  retired 
into  Lancashire.    York  surrendered  on  the  16th  of 
July,  and  the  Scots  soon  afterwards  took  Newcastle 
by  storm.  -  These  severe  blows  to  the  royal  cause 
were  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  an  advantage 
which  the  king  gained  over  "Waller  at  Coprcdy 
Bridge,  and  still  more  by  the  surrender  of  Essex'* 
forces  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  which  took  place 
on  tho  1st  of  September.    Essex  himself,  with 
Lord  Roberts,  Sir  John  Merrick,  and  other  officers, 
fled  to  Plymouth  by  sea ;  the  cavalry,  under  Sir 
William  Balfour,  broke  through  the  royal  lines, 
and,  aided  partly  by  tho  darkness  of  the  nigh!, 
partly  by  tho  disgraceful  misconduct  of  Goring, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escajie ;  but  the  infantry 
surrendered  on  honourable  terms.    All  their  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  consisting  of  forty  pieces  of 
ordnaucc,  about  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  two 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fell  into  the  king  s 
hands  j  but  the  men  were  allowed  to  march  out 
with  their  colours,  theoflkcrs  to  wear  their  swords, 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  their  servants,  horse*, 
and  baggage.    By  a  strange  oversight,  no  stipula- 
tion was  made  that  they  should  not  boar  armi 
against  the  king  within  a  limited  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  they  were  armed  and 
equipped  anew,  and  reorganised  under  a  new 
leader,  the  Earl  of  Manchester.    Ou  the  27 th  of 
October  the  royalists  were  worsted  in  a  second  battle 
fought  at  Newbury,  but  their  honour  was  retrieved 
by  his  majesty's  successful  retreat  from  Donnington 
Castle,  which  terminated  the  campaign  of  16H. 
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cu-viiLEs  Tin:  nnsr. 

1641-1G17. 

At  this  critical  period,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Early  rareer  of  king  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb,  a 
Jlontroso —  succession  of  brilliant  exploits  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose  once  more  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  promised 
to  retrieve  his  almost  despcrato  fortunes.  This 
young  and  high-spirited  nobleman,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  at  the  commencement  of  these  commo- 
tions embraced  the  cause  of  tho  covenanters,  and 
had  been  sent  to  chastise  the  prclatic  town  of 
Aberdeen — "  that  unnatural  town,"  as  Baillie  terms 
it— and  to  disperse  tho  Gordons,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  king.  Ho  wns  the  first  man  who 
forded  the  Tweed,  at  the  head  of  his  own  battalion, 
when  the  Scottish  army  entered  England  in  1040, 
and  a  few  days  after  routed  the  vanguard  of  the 
English  cavalry  at  Newburn,  on  the  Tyne.  Like 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  other  moderate  reformers  in 
the  English  parliament,  Montrose,  however,  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  his 
more  extreme  associates ;  and  partly  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  final  views  of  the  covenanters  were 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  ond  just  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  and  partly  also  from  resentment  on 
account  of  the  preference  shown  by  tho  party  to 
the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  the  hereditary  rival  of  his 
family,  ho  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king.  "  Mon- 
trose," says  Clarendon,  "  had  always  a  great  emu- 
lation or  rather  a  great  contempt  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  as  he  was  too  opt  to  contemn  those  he  did 
not  love;"  and  again,  "the  people  looked  upon 
them  both  as  young  men  of  unlimited  ambition, 
and  used  to  aay  that  they  were  like  Crcsar  and 
l'ompey — the  one  would  endure  no  superior,  and 
the  other  would  have  no  equal."  Baillie  alleges 
that  Montrose  expected  to  be  appointed  com- 
raonder-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  covenanting  forces, 
and  was  mortified  to  sec  that  office  bestowed  upon 
Alexander  Leslie.  The  first  advances  were  made 
—he  is  gained  over  by  the  king  in  July,  1639,  when 
by  the  king—  hi,  majesty  summoned  several  of 
the  leading  Scottish  nobles,  among  whom  was 
Montrose,  to  attend  him  at  Berwick.  But  no 
decided  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
earl  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  until  July,  1040, 
when  the  covenanting  army  was  encamped  on 
Dunsc  Law.  At  this  period,  according  to  Mon- 
trose's judicial  deposition,  a  bond  was  privately 
offered  for  his  signature,  proposing  that  some  person 
should  be  appointed  captain-general  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Forth,  and  implying  that  this  person 
should  be  the  Earl  of  Argyll.  Montrose  declared 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  subscribe  such  a 
bond,  and  indignant  at  this  proposal  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Cumbernauld  House,  the  scat 
of  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  where  he  met  by  appoint- 
ment the  Earls  of  MarischaJ,  Home,  Atholl,  Mar, 


and  other  influential  noblemen,  including  Loid 
Almond,  who  was  second  in  com-  — eijm»  tho  Cum- 
mand  of  Leslie's  army.  After  con-  bcruauU  bond, 
sultation  a  bond  wus  prepared  and  subscribed, 
acknowledging  their  obligation  to  "  that  covenant 
already  signed,"  but  stipulating  for  their  mutual 
aid  and  defence  in  case  of  need,  that,  "  iu  as  far  as 
may  consist  with  the  good  and  weal  of  the  public, 
every  one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  their  interests,  against  all  persons  and  causes 
whatsoever.  After  the  return  of  the  covenanting 
army  to  Scotland  this  bond  was  discovered  by 
Argyll,  and  immediately  denounced  before  the 
committee  at  Edinburgh.  Tho  subscribers,  accord- 
ing to  Guthrie,  41  acknowledged  the  bond,  and 
gave  their  reasons  why  they  had  joined  in  it— all 
which  were  rejected  by  tho  committee,  and  they 
declared  censurable."  Ultimately,  however,  the 
committee  agreed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  sur- 
render and  formal  renunciation  of  the  bond.  But 
shortly  after,  in  the  spring  of  1641,  some  con- 
ferences which  Montrose  had  held  with  two  in- 
fluential clergymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  tho  leading  covenanters, 
were  made  known  to  the  committee  of  Estates. 
The  earl  was  immediately  summoned,  and  several 
times  examined  before  them,  when  he  openly  ac- 
knowledged, and  resolutely  adhored  to,  the  state- 
ments that  ho  had  made.  There  Hi«  defence 
were  four  circumstances,  he  said,  of  this  step, 
which  had  induced  him  to  frame  the  Cumbernauld 
bond:— "First  there  was  tho  intention  to  create  a 
dictator,  and,  although  I  did  not  implicitly  rely 
upon  tho  evidence  offered  me  of  that,  yet  I  con- 
sidered it  incumbent  on  mo  to  think  of  all  means 
to  prevent  it.  My  next  reason  was,  that  I  heard 
of  various  bonds  pressed  upon  the  country  of  dif- 
ferent tenors,  indeed,  but  all  intended  to  tie  the 
subjects  in  subjection  to  particular  persons.  My 
third  reason  was,  because  of  an  intention  to  canton 
the  country.  And  my  fourth  reason  was,  a  dis- 
course related  to  me  to  this  effect,  that,  at  tho 
silting  of  the  parliament  in  June  last,  it  was 
intended  to  depose  the  king,  and  that,  although 
the  matter  was  then  postponed,  it  would  be  the 
first  act  of  the  ensuing  session.  Moreover,  my 
relator  added  that  it  was  said  to  have  been  resolved 
by  lawyers  and  divines  that  there  were  grounds  in 
law  for  such  a  measure :  to  wit,  selling,  deserting, 
or  invading  the  country."  Montrose  was  the*, 
asked  whether  he  had  named  the  Earl  of  ArgyL 
"  I  did  name  the  Earl  of  Argyll,"  he  replied  ;  "1 
named  Argyll  as  the  man  who  was  to  rule  be-north 
Forth,  and  as  the  man  who  discoursed  of  deposing 
the  king.  I  am  not  the  author  or  inventor  of  these 
things.  I  will  lay  it  down  at  the  right  door. 
John  Stewart  of  Lodywell,  commissary  of  the  con 
sistorial  court  of  Dunkeld,  was  produced  by  Mon 
trose  as  the  author  of  the  report  that  the  statement 
referred  to  had  been  made  by  Argyll  at  the  ford 
of  Lyon,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  and 
several  gentlemen  of  that  district.  The  truth  of 
!  the  report  was  vehemently  denied  by  Argyll,  and 
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was  subsequently  retracted  by  Stewart,  who  was 
ultimately  arraigned  and  convicted  on  the  old 
and  sanguinary  statutes  against  leasingmaking. 
Kxccution  of    Thc  suppHealionof  the  unhappy 
Stewart       man  for  mercy  was  inhumanly  ro- 
of Lady  well,    jectcd  on  the'plea,  that  if  his  life 
were  spared  it  would  have  been  given  out  that  his 
confession  had  been  procured  by  the  undue  prac- 
tices of  Argyll,  and  he  was  accordingly  executed 
on  thc  28th  of  July. • 

While  this  case  was  under  consideration,  thc 
Disi  overy  of    messenger  by  whom  Stewart's  in- 
n  cnx't  corre-    formation  had  been  secretly  trans- 

*po:n!.-nce      netted  to  the  king  was  intercepted 
between  the  °  ,1. 

kin^  ;mJ      on  his  return,  and  searched  by 

Montro&o.  Argyll  aud  his  associates.  A  letter 
from  his  majesty  to  Montrose  was  discovered  in 
the  pannel  of  this  messenger's  saddle,  and  in  his 
pockets  were  found  some  obscure  documents  in 
cipher,  which  he  alleged  were  written  in  the  pre- 
sence and  by  the  desire  of  Montrose,  Lord  Napier, 
and  Stirling  of  Keir ;  and  that  their  object  was  to 
induce  the  king  to  visit  Scotland,  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  vacant  offices  of  estate.  This  story  was 
denied  by  Montrose  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  by 
the  king  himself,  and  does  not  seem  entitled  to 
Montrose  is  much  credit.  But  the  committee 
imprisoned—  WOre  evidently  alarmed  by  these 
proceedings,  and  immediately  sent  thc  earl  and  his 
three  friends — Napier,  Stirling,  and  Stewart  of 
Blackball— to  thc  Castlo  of  Edinburgh  as  state 
prisoners.! 

Two  months  after  this,  the  king's  promised  visit 
to  Scotland  took  place,  but  so  low  hnd  his  power 
sunk  at  this  period,  that  his  efforts  to  obtain  thc 
immediate  release  of  Montrose  and  his  friends  were 
entirely  unsuccessful.  J  Only  thc  day  but  one 
before  his  return  to  England  (November  16),  he 
so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  that  Montrose  and  his 

—his  release       friends  should  be  set  free,  on  caution 

"  that  from  henceforth  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly ; "  his  majesty  on 
his  part  promising,  as  the  price  of  their  release, 
that  he  would  not  employ  any  of  them  in  offices  of 
court  or  state  without  the  consent  of  parliament, 
nor  grant  them  access  to  his  person."  § 

On  thc  termination  of  thc  proceedings  against 

— ortVrs  liis     "'m»  M°ntroso  withdrew  to  one 
services  to  the  or  other  of  his  country  houses, 
king—       where  he  spent  several  months  in 
retirement.    But  in  May,  10 J 2,  attended  by  his 

•  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  by  Mark  Napier,  Esq., 
vol.  i.  i>p.  4t>y— 495. 

f  Life  ami  Times  of  Montrr-e,b>  Mark  Napier,  Esq., p.  IS  I .  ( 

*  Die  story  that  Montr^e  came  privately  to  the  kine,  i 
ami  offered  to  assassinate  Hamilton  und  Argyll,  is  totally 
unworthy  of  credit.  There  run  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  eail  did  in  vine  way  convey  information  to  liis 
majesty  respecting  the  practices  and  designs  of  these 
nobles,' and  that  lie  laboured  to  convince  Uio  kin-  that 
"  Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty  und  false  toward*  hi* 
majesty  than  Arjryll."  (See  Lite  and  Times  of  M  on  trove, 
p.  220,  and  Memorials  ot  Montrose  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2—16,  published  by  tbo  Maittand  Club.) 

$  MS.  Parliamentary  Itceord,  quoted  in  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Montrose,  p.  210. 


nephew,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Lord  Ogilvic,  he 
rode  to  York,  then  the  residence  of  the  king,  appa- 
rently for  thc  purposo  of  holding  some  communica- 
tion with  his  majesty.  Charles,  however,  ir. 
accordance  with  his  recent  promise,  forbade  their 
approach  to  him  nearer  than  one  post ;  "  but,"  say, 
Spalding,  "  it  was  thought  that  they  had  confer- 
ence with  some  of  the  king's  servants,  wherewith 
they  were  content,  and  so  returned  home  again." 
To  soften  this  repulse,  his  majesty  took  care  to  in- 
form the  earl  that  he  still  retained  the  royal  favour 
and  friendship :  "  I  know,"  he  says  in  a  letter  dated 
7th  of  May,  "  I  need  no  arguments  to  induce  you 
to  my  service  :  duty  and  loyalty  aro  sufficient  to  a 
man  of  so  much  honour  as  1  know  you  to  be.  Yet, 
as  I  thiuk  this  of  you,  so  will  1  have  you  to  believe 
of  me  that  I  would  not  invite  you  to  a  share  cf  ray 
hard  fortune  if  I  intend  you  not  to  be  a  plentiful 
partaker  of  my  good." 

After  tho  breaking  out  of  thc  civil  war  ia 
England,   Montrose    resolved   to    — rcne»ul  ,-,f 
make  another  attempt  to  induce  the      the  ou\t. 
king  to  follow  his  council  in  regard  to  thc  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  throw  aside  the 
timorous  and  trimming  policy  of  Hamilton.  In 
February,  164:},  having  learned  that  the  quet  n  wa; 
at  Burlington,  on  her  return  from  Holland,  he 
waited  upon  her  mojesty,  and  laid  before  her  bi» 
opinion  respecting  tho  course  to  be  followed  it 
this  critical  juncture.     The  conference  was  con- 
tinued at  York,  where  they  were  joined  by  Hamil- 
ton.   Great,  and  as  it  proved,  well-founded  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  the  Scottisli 
covenanters  would  moke  common  cause  with  the- 
parliament  of  England.    "What  is  to  be  done." 
inquired  the  queen,  "  to  prevent  this  result  ?  " — 
"Itesist,"  exclaimed  Montrose,  "resist  force  wiiii 
force.    Thc  king  has  loyal  subjects  in  Scotland; 
they  have  wealth,  and  influence,  and  hearts  stum 
and  true ;  they  want  but  the  king's  countenance 
and  commission.    Tho  only  danger  is  delay.  If 
thc  army  of  tho  corcnant  be  allowed  to  make  hc^<i, 
loyalty  will  bo  overwhelmed.     The  rebollicu' 
coekatrico  mu6t  be  bruised  in  the  egg ;  physic  > 
too  late  when  the  disease  has  overrun  thc  body. " 
But  Hamilton  recommended  a  cautious  and  tem- 
porising policy.  "  That  stout  and  warlike  nation.' 
said  he,  "is  not  to  be  reduced  by  force  of  arrr<. 
but  with  gentleness  and  courtesies.     Civil  w  — 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  all  meaus.    It  would 
be  a  sorry  triumph  should  the  king  succeed,  at  i 
my  soul  abhors  to  speak  the  consequences  if  he 
fail.     Let  there  bo  peace  by  all  means.  Nor 
ought  the  king  jet  to  despair  of  amity  with  Scot- 
land.   If  his  majesty  will  invest  me  with  Buflkie:.! 
authority,  and  trust  thc  conduct  of  affairs  to  me,  I 
will  take  their  settlement  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility."—  "I  sec,"  replied  Montrose,  "what  the 
end  of  this  will  be :  thc  traitors  will  be  allowed 
time  to  raise  their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost." * 
When  thc  case  was  referred  to  thc  king,  who  was 
then  negotiating  at  Oxford,  he  approved  of  thc  jsro- 
•  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  p.  229. 
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posals  of  Hamilton,  nnd  conferring  a  dukedom  on 
that  noble  ns  a  mark  of  his  con- 
fidence, sent  him  back  to  Scot- 
land with  large  powers.  Mon- 
trose, disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  weighed 
down  by  sod  forebodings,  returned  once  more  to 
Lis  estates. 

The  policy  recommended  by  Hamilton  proved 
completely  unsuccessful.  The  Scottish  covenanters, 
tis  wc  have  seen,  were  induced  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  to  send  to  their 
assistance  a  powerful  army,  which  speedily  turned 
the  scale  in  their  favour.  The  unfavourable  recep- 
tion which  Montrose  had  met  with  at  York  was 
known  to  the  leading  covenanters,  and  they  sec  in 
to  have  thought  it  likely  to  alienate  him  from  the 
royal  cause,  and  to  render  him  more  favourable  to 
their  views.    Attempts  \vt  re  accordingly  made  to 

Overture*  made  draw  hlm  onco   morc  into  their 
to  Mm, trow    party;  and  it  was  intimated  to 

b>  »hc  },i,n  that  his  debts  would  be  dis- 
cuvemuiicrf  CHarged,  and  a  command  in  the 
nrmy  bestowed  upon  him,  second  only  to  Lord 
Leven's.  Whether  or  not  Montrose  wavered  in 
his  attachment  to  the  king  at  this  juncture  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  His  friends  undoubtedly  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  his  fidelity,  for  Lord  Niths- 
tlale,  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  of  date  May  8th, 
says,  "I  am  not-altogether  desperate  of  Montrose; 
but  say  he  were  chonged,  I  am  in  good  hope  you 
will  not  lack  wcll-affccted  subjects  in  Scotland  to 
prosecute  that  point  we  resolved  on."  *  About  the 
_j  .  middle  of  June,  Montrose,  at  his 
interview  own  de«re,  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  ltcv.  with  the  celebrated  Alexander 
« 'nd'rMn  Henderson,  moderator  of  the  Geno- 
11  trs  '  rnl  Assembly,  and  Sir  James  Rol- 
loek,  the  brother-in-law  both  of  Montrose  and 
Argyll.  Tho  conference,  which  lasted  for  two 
hours,  took  place  in  the  open  air,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  close  to  Stirling  Bridge,  in  the  presence  of 
Jjotd  Napier,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  other  friends  of 
Montrose.  The  real  object  of  the  carl,  as  his  eulo- 
gists allege,  was  to  obtain  information  respecting 
the  ulterior  views  and  designs  of  the  covenanters; 
but  he  professed  to  be  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to 
the  course  which  he  ought  to  follow,  and  after  a 
high  compliment  to  Henderson,  upon  whose  faith, 
honesty,  and  judgment  he  declared  he  placed  great 
reliance,  he  said,  "  To  allow  the  ill  opinion  of  my 
enemies  to  breathe  itself  after  some  little  mistakes, 
I  have  been  contented  to  remain  in  domestic  retire- 
ment, and  am  altogether  ignorant  of  your  parlia- 
mentary affairs ;  indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  com- 
port myself  in  these  ticklish  times,  and  must  beg  of 
you,  for  old  acquaintance*  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly 
what  it  is  you  mean  to  do."  Henderson  unhesitat- 
ingly replied  that  it  was  thsir  intention  to  send  as 
strong  an  army  as  they  could  raise  in  aid  of  their 
brethren  in  England.  He  then  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  supposed  accession  of  such  a  distin- 
guished convert  to  the  good  cause,  and  spoke  of  the 

•  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  j>.  1-31. 
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honours  and  rewards  which  Montrose  would  receive 
from  the  parliament.  The  earl  on  this  asked  Sir 
James  Rollock  if  their  present  proposals  were  au- 
thorised by  the  committee,  or  proceeded  only-  from 
their  own  goodwill.  "I  conceive,"  said  Sir  James, 
"  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  commissioned  from  the  par- 
liament to  this  effect." — "  Not  exactly  so,"  replied 
tho  moderator;  "but  I  doubt  not  tho  parliament 
will  make  good  whatever  I  promise." — "  Gentle- 
j  men,"  rejoined  Montrose, "  I  wish  you  good  evening : 
in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance  I  can  form  no 
positive  resolutions  where  there  is  not  the  public 
faith  to  build  upon,  and  where  the  messengers  dis- 
agree among  themselves."  * 

In  December,  1043,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  end 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  hastened  to  the 
court  at  Oxford,  "to  tell  a  fair  though  lamentable 
tale"  respecting  the  ill  success  which  had  attended 
their  counsels.  Montrose  was  already  there,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  heighten  the  king's 
displeasure  at  Hamilton's  miscarriages.  The  duko 
was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  Arrest 
and  soon  after  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of 
to  Fendcnnis  Castle,  in  Cornwall.  Hamilton. 
The  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  bim  was 
now  transferred  to  Montrose,  who  was  anxiously 
asked  by  the  kiug  if  anything  could  yet  be  dono 
to  retrieve  tho  Scottish  affairs.  In  reply  tho 
carl  observed  that  the  state  of  matters  was  now 
much  altered ;  that  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  covenanters  had  passed 
away;  the  strongholds  of  the  country  were  in  their 
hands ;  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  had 
been  raised  by  them,  and  was  now  on  its  march 
into  England,  while  the  friends  of  the  king  wero 
disheartened  and  unorganised.  Still  the  coco  was 
not  altogether  desperate;  and  the 
scheme  suggested  by  Montrose  was 
that  the  Earl  of  Antrim  should 
dispatch  a  body  of  two  thousand 
wild  Irish  from  Ulster  to  the  West 


mtrose^ 
to  retrievo 

the 
rot  si  cause. 


Highlands,  while  arms  and  warlike  stores  should 
be  obtained  from  abroad.  Montrose  himself  was  !o 
be  provided  with  a  small  escort  of  horse,  with  which 
he  was  to  cross  the  Borders,  and  force  his  way  to 
Stirling.  This  important  fortress  he  expected  to  be 
given  up  to  him  by  Major  Turner,  tho  well-known 
prototype  of  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who,  after 
his  return  from  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  hod 
accepted  a  command  in  the  army  of  the  coveuaulers, 
but  now  felt  dissatisfaction,  or,  as  he  professed, 
scruples  of  conscience  at  their  service.  This  plan 
was  certainly  daring  in  the  extreme,  if  not  despe- 
rate; but  the  necessities  of  the  king  made  him 
readily  consent  to  it.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
lo44,  he  signed  a  commission  appointing  Montrose 
his  lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  and  he  shortly 
after  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  marquis. 

In  the  month  of  April,  accordingly,  Montroso 
appeared  on  tho  banks  of  the  Aunan  at  the  head  of 
about  two  huudred  horse,  along  with  eight  hundred 
foot,  and  three  troops  of  horse  belonging  to  the 

•  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose  p.  206. 
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northern  militia  of  England.  He  was  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Nithsdale,  Troqunir,  and 
other  influential  noblemen,  and  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  town  of  Dumfries.  Here,  however,  he  en- 
countered a  superior  force  under  the  Sheriff  of 
Tcviotdale,  while  at  the  same  time  tidings  reached 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Callender  was  approaching  to 
attack  him  at  ihe  head  of  five  thousand  men.  The 
greater  part  of  the  militia  mutinied  and  deaei  ted, 
and  Montrose  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Car- 
lisle. He  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  for  somo 
time  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, took  the  Castle  of  Morpeth  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  days,  stormed  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tync,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  a  plentiful  Bupply 
of  provisions  into  Newcastle,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Scottish  army. 

The  fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  however, 
which  was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  July,  ren- 
dered abortive  all  his  efforts  to  retrieve  the  royal 
cause.  He  lingered  for  somo  time  in  the  north  of 
England,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  from  Prince 
Rupert  a  body  of  cavalry,  with  which,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  might  cut  his  way  into  the  heart  of 
Scotland.  At  length,  about  the  end  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  1044,  he  directed  his  little  baud 
of  horsemen  to  make  their  way  to  the  king,  or  to 
the  nearest  body  of  men  in  arms  for  the  royal 
cause,  while  he  himself,  with  two  of  his  trusty 
friends,  Sir  William  Rollock  and  Colonel  Sibbald, 
adopted  the  daring  plan  of  attempting  to  reach  the 
Highlands  in  disguise.  In  the  garb  of  a  groom, 
lie  makes     mounted  on  a  sorry  nag,  and  lead- 

hi«  way  to  the  ing  another  in  his  hand,  he  rode 

in*'d!»U,i«e      benind  his  associates,  who  called 
»gui«e.     them8eiVC9  officers  belonging  to 

Lord  I.cven's  army.  On  reaching  the  Borders  he 
narrowly  escaped  detection.  A  common  soldier 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Newcastle  passed 
by  on  the  road,  and  approaching  the  marquis, 
saluted  him  respectfully  by  his  name  and  title. 
Montrose  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
he  was  mistaken.  What!"  exclaimed  the  soldier, 
"  do  I  not  know  my  noble  Lord  of  MontroBe !  But 
go  your  way,  and  God  be  with  you  wheresoever 
you  go."  This  circumstance  alarmed  Montrose  and 
his  companions,  although  the  poor  man  faithfully 
kept  their  secret.  Making  all  possible  speed,  they 
scarcely  drew  bridle  till  they  arrived  at  Tillibelton, 
the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Graham,  of  Inch- 
brakic,  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands.  Here  the 
marquis  lay  concealed  for  some  time;  afterwards,  for 
greater  security,  he  removed  to  a  solitary  hut  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  he  sent  messengers  in  every 
direction  to  bring  him  intelligence  respecting  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  north.  Evil  tidings  came  to 
Discouraging  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Mar- 
state  quia  of  Huntley  had  taken  arms  in 
of  affairs.       behalf  of  lhc  raj>hly  an(] 

without  due  preparation,  and  had  been  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Caith- 
ness. Irvine  of  Drum  was  in  exile,  and  his  sons  in 
prison  ;  while  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the 


present  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  nad  been  taken  prison  r, 
and  inhumanly  executed  by  order  of  the  Svo:;; 
parliament.    Tho  spirit  of  .Montrose,  however,  v.^, 
not  daunted  by  such  news.     A  vague  runn-ut 
reached  him  at  this  juncture  that  Arrival 
a  body  of  soldiers  from  Ireland  had    of  the  Irish 
landed  in  the  West  Highlands;  ■uiihai-U-i. 
and  a  letter  which  was  soon  after  secretly  placed  U 
the  hands  of  his  host  confirmed  the  report,  and 
made  Montrose  aware  that  this  was  the  body  uf 
auxiliaries  whom  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  promised 
to  send  from  Ulster.    They  had  landed  at  Ardiu- 
murchnn  early  in  July,  and  were  commanded  l>y 
Alloster  or  Alexander  Macdonald,*  better  known  by 
the  corrupted  patronymic  of  Colkitto,  who,  though 
a  brave  and  activo  man,  was  vain,  self-willed,  unci 
uneducated,  and  altogether  unequal  to  such  en 
enterprise.    The  flotilla  in  which  they  hud  mai\ 
the  voyage  from  Ireland  was  destroyed  by  a  tV,' 
of  English  and  Scotch  vessels,  so  that  Colkii  j 
was  left  without  the  mrans  of  re-embarking  ! .'.» 
army.  Thus  hemmed  in,  he  wreaked  his  vciigcar.tv 
on  the  estates  of  the  Campbells,  with  whom  l.u 
clan  had  an  hereditary  feud,  and  then  made  a  jkv 
posterous  attempt  to  raise  the  country  in  the  na;..-: 
of  the  king  and  of  Montrose.     On  receivi 
intelligence  of  these  movements,  Argyll,  with  j 
strong  body  of  his  clan,  followed  and  watched  ;i . 
Irish  forces;  while  the  committee  of  Edinbur.i. 
summoned  a  general  muster  of  the  feneible  nc: 
north  of  the  Grampians,  in  order  to  destroy  th. 
invaders.    Thus  hemmed  in,  Colkitto  was  on  *>L> 
brink  of  destruction,  when  his  despatch  cane 
into  the  hands  of  Montrose,  who  immediately  s*::t 
him  instructions  to  march  into  Atholl,  and  set  v\: 
on  foot  to  meet  him,  attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordi- 
nary Highlander,  and  intended  by  Inchbrak . 
alone.    He  found  Colkitto  at  Blair,  in  Atholl,  _t 
the  head  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  inditJ.- 
rently  armed  and  appointed,  and  worse  discipline  J. 
The  Irish  regiments  were  about  twelve  bund^i 
strong;  the  remainder  of  the  force  consisted  <.'. 
Highlanders  from  Atholl  aud  Badcnoch. 

In  spite  of  those  untoward  circumstances,  Mca- 
trose  immediately  displayed  his  Montrose 
commission  from  the  king,  and  raWa  the- r> \*l 
raised  the  royal  standard.    Great  *uud*ni.' 
numbers  were  speedily  atttracted  to  it  by  tLr 
presence  of  the  kings  lieutenant.    The  day  after 
his  arrival,  Montrose  was  joined  by  eight  hundred 
Atholl  men,  including  the  Robertsons  of  Straws:. 
They  were  followed  by  three  hundred  of  the  4*  gal- 
lant Gordons"  from  Badenoch,  and  the  ruarqui- 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force.    He  lost  no  timo  in  directing  their  marc!: 
upon  Perth,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  ltd 
whole  army  across  the  Tay,  near  Dunkeld.  He- 
was  joined  on  the  hill  of  Buchanty  by  Lord  Kilpon:. 
eldest  son  of  tho  Earl  of  Monteith,  by  the  Ma&u  r 
of  Madcrty,  and  Sir  John  Drummoud,  with  abcu: 

•  He  was  the  son  of  Coll  Kcitachc  Mac  Gi!luj-ie  M  - 
JjiialJ  of  Colonsay.  Keitache  nunns  Ufi-haud<si.  S« 
(.1  n-gorv's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
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four  hundred  men.  This  reinforcement  came  most 
opportunely  to  hand,  for  the  situation  of  Montrose 
was  exceedingly  critical.  Behind  him  was  Argyll, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  largo  body  of  his  clansmen, 
had  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Irish.  Lord  Elcho, 
the  Earl  of  Tullibardinc,  and  Lord  Drummond, 
woro  in  front  with  an  army  of  above  six  thousand 
men,  hastily  levied  for  the  protection  of  Perth ;  so 
that  the  invaders  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  hemmed  in  and  destroyed.  In  this  cmer- 
Dattlc  of      geney  Montrose  resolved  to  attack 

Tippermuir—  Lord  Klcho's  army  before  he  could 
be  joined  by  Argyll ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September 
he  camo  in  sight  of  the  covenanting  forces,  whom 
he  found  drawn  up  on  a  wide  open  heath  at  Tipper- 
muir, three  miles  from  Perth.  The  main  body  was 
commanded  by  Tullibardinc,  the  right  wing  by 
Elcho,  and  the  left  by  Sir  James  Scott,  an  officer  of 
great  experience.  They  had  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  horse,  under  Lord  Drummond,  who  were 
stationed  at  either  extremity  of  the  line,  and  there 
were  nine  pieces  of  artillery  placed  in  front.  Mon- 
trose had  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery,  and  only 
three  horses  in  his  army.  In  order  to  sustain  the 
chargo  of  the  enemy's  horse,  he  extended  his  front 
as  far  as  possible,  and  drew  up  all  his  men  in  one 
line  three  deep.  The  front  rank  knelt  upon  one 
kuce,  the  second  rook  stooped  forward,  and  tho 
rear,  composed  of  the  tallest  men  in  the  army,  were 
ordered  to  stand  erect.  The  Irish  auxiliaries  were 
placed  in  tho  centre;  Lord  Kilpont  and  his  men, 
who  were  principally  bowmen,  on  the  left ;  whilo 
Montrose  himself,  on  foot,  and  armed  with  a  target 
and  pike,  took  his  statiou  on  the  right,  at  the  head 
of  the  Atholl  men,  who  were  opposed  to  the  most 
formidable  division  of  the  covenanting  forces.  "  Be 
sparing  of  your  powder,"  ho  said  to  his  troops, 
*'  we  have  none  to  throw  away.  Let  not  a  musket 
bo  fired  except  in  tho  very  face  of  the  enemy. 
Give  but  a  single  discharge,  and  then  at  them  with 
the  claymore  in  the  name  of  God  and  tho  king." 

The  battle  commenced  by  a  skirmish  with  the 
cavalry,  who  were  driven  back  by  the  Highlanders, 
and  created  some  confusion  among  the  ranks  of  the 
infantry.  Montrose  seized  the  favourable  moment, 
and  commanded  his  whole  lino  to  advance.  Tho 
cavalry  of  tho  covenanters,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
were  completely  routed— the  Highlanders,  it  is  said, 
pouring  in  volleys  of  stones  after  their  ammunition 

— and  defeat  wa*  exhausted.  The  ouset  of  the 
of  tho        mountaineers  was  irrcsistiblo :  the 

covenanters.  raw  i:nC8  0f  the  covenanters  gave 
way  on  all  sides.  Tho  left  wing,  indeed,  under  Sir 
Sir  James  Scott,  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  their 
ranks  were  speedily  broken,  and  tho  rout  be- 
came irretrievable.  Three  hundred  were  left  dead 
upon  tho  field,  and  all  their  artillery,  arms,  and 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.* 

•  Baillie  imputes  the  lass  of  tho  battle  to  "  the  villainy 
of  Lord  Drummond,"  who,  he  says,  exhorted  those  under 
)iia  command  to  flee  when  on  tin-  point  of  joining  battle. 
Jhumtuond'g  heart  was  undoubtedly  with  the  enemy,  whom 
he  not  long  after  ooenly  j  >iued.  (U-iiUie'e  Letter  to  Spang; 
Brodie,  vol.  ii.  p.  o32.) 


The  town  of  Perth  immediately  surrendered,  and 
Montrose  obtained  from  it  a  season-  Surrender  of 
able  supply  of  clothing,  ammuni-  l'nth. 
tion,  and  arms  for  his  men.  An  interesting 
document,  entitled  "  Reasons  for  the  Surrender  of 
Perth,"  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  of 
that  town,  presents  a  curious  view  of  the  state  of 
Montrose's  army,  and  tho  panic  that  had  seized  the 
forces  of  the  covenanters.  So  great  was  the  terror 
of  the  citizens,  and  of  the  friends  who  had  come 
to  their  aid,  that  the  provost,  accompunied  by  a 
minister,  alter  traversing  the  street  three  times 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  could  not  collect  a  sufficient 
number  to  guard  three  of  the  gates  alone.  Only 
about  twelve  of  the  Fifcshire  men,  it  is  alleged, 
out  of  the  defeated  army  offered  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  town,  unarmed,  and  some  of  them 
intoxicated.  The  fugitives  "  were  all  forefainted 
and  burstcd  with  running,  insomuch  that  nine  or 
ten  died  that  night  in  town  without  any  wound.'*  * 
Great  numbers  concealed  themselves  in  cellars  ai.d 
vaults,  where  they  lay  panting  and  breathless  ;  and 
on  being  desired  by  the  provost  to  rise  and  defend 
themselves,  they  answered  that  "  their  hearts  were 
away,  and  that  they  would  tight  ho  more,  though 
they  should  be  killed."  Farther,  the  letter  states 
that  even  if  they  had  been  williug  to  fight,  they 
had  no  means  of  resistance,  for  they  had  flung 
away  their  weapons  in  their  flight.  "  Our  enemies 
that  before  the  flight  were  naked,  weaponless,  am- 
munitionlcss,  and  cannonless  men,  and  so  unable  to 
have  laid  siege  to  the  town,  by  tho  flight  of  our 
friends  were  clothed,  got  abundance  of  arms,  and 
great  plenty  of  ammunition,  with  six  pieces  of  can- 
non." Finally,  it  was  declared  that  the  eourageof  the 
citizens  was  overpowered  by  the  sight  of  tho  enemy 
drawn  up  like  so  many  hell-hounds  before  tho 
gates  of  the  town,  bathed  in  blood  and  "  routing 
(bellowing)  with  hideous  cries  for  more;"  and,  in  . 
tho  meantime,  all  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  had 
abandoned  tho  bewildered  and  terror-stricken  in- 
habitants, save  one,  "  who,"  as  the  apologists  rather 
ungratefully  allege,  "is  an  useless  member  among 
themselves  at  home,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
but  be  useless  to  us.  Neither  a  gentleman  of  our  own 
shire,  except  Balhousie.  So,  exanimate  with  fear, 
and  destitute  of  counsel,  we  could  not  stand  out."  f 
In  such  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  no  further 
defence  could  well  be  mode;  but  the  behaviour  of 
tho  covenanting  forces,  on  this  and  subsequent  oc- 
casions, bIiows  the  great  revolution  which  half  a 
century  of  uninterrupted  peace  hud  brought  about 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Lowland  pea- 
santry and  burghers,  while  the  hardy  and  active 
mountaineers  were  still  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  retaiucd  all  their  hereditary  fondness 
for  war  and  plunder. 

Montrose,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  retain 
possession  of  Perth,  or  to  encounter  Argyll,  who 

*  "A  pre:it  many  burgesses  were  killed,  twenty-five 
householder!*  in  St.  Andrew's,  many  were  burstm  in  tlio 
flight,  and  died  without  stroke." — Jh  if  fie' 9  I.<t'tr  to  .S;i»»y. 

f  Moutrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  506—313. 
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was  now  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  largo  fore?, 
Hfibits  of  the  recently  augmented  by  a  consider- 
Hi^hlanders.  able  body  cf  cavalry.  The  High- 
landers, according  to  their  immemorial  custom, 
abandoned  his  standard,  and  returned  home  in  great 
numbers,  to  secure  their  spoil  and  to  get  in  their 
harvests.  Threats  and  persuasions  were  equally 
ineffectual  to  prevent  this  desertion,  which  often 
rendered  fruitless  the  most  brilliant  victories. 
"  Even  so  late  as  t he  year  1743-6,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Seott, "  jvhen  the  Chevalier  Charles  Edward,  by  way 
of  making  an  example,  caused  a  soldier  to  be  shot  for 
desertion,  the  Highlanders  who  composed  his  army 
were  affected  as  much  by  indignation  as  by  fear. 
They  could  not  conceive  any  principle  of  justice  upon 
which  a  man's  life  could  be  token  for  merely  going 
home,  when  it  did  not  suit  him  to  remain  longer 
•with  tho  army.  Such  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  of  their  fathers.  When  a  battle  was  over, 
the  campaign,  in  their  opinion,  was  ended:  if  it 
was  lost,  they  sought  safety  in  their  mountains ; 
if  won,  they  returned  there  to  secure  their  booty. 
At  other  times  they  had  their  cattle  to  look  after, 
and  their  harvests  to  sow  or  reap,  without  which 
their  families  would  have  pciished  for  want.  This 
circumstance  serves  to  show,  even  if  history  had 
not  made  us  acquainted  with  tho  same  fact,  that 
the  Highlanders  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
make  war  with  the  view  of  permanent  con- 
quest, but  only  with  the  hope  of  deriving  tem- 
porary advantage  or  deciding  some  immediate 
quarrel."  * 

At  this  period,  also,  n  tragical  occurrence  de- 
Jturdcr  of     prived  Montrose  of  another  con- 

Loid  Kilpout.  tidcrable  body  of  his  best  troops. 
After  remaining  three  days  in  Perth,  the  marquis 
crossed  the  Tay  on  the  5lh  of  September,  and  en- 
camped in  the  open  fields  near  the  Kirk  of  Col  lace.  | 
At  daybreak  next  morning  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  uproar  in  the  camp,  and  on  rushing 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  in  order  to  quell 
tho  tumult,  he  saw  his  gallant  friend,  Ixird  Kil- 
pont,  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  assassin  was 
Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
murdered  nobleman,  whose  bed  he  had  shared 
on  tho  previous  night.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, Stewart  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  royal 
cause,  and  had  used  all  his  influence  with  his 
friend  to  induce  him  to  tuko  the  same  step; 
but  Lord  Kilpont  rejected  the  proposal  with 
abhorrence,  when,  either  dreading  discovery  or 
enraged  at  his  expressions,  Stewart  stabbed  the 
unsuspecting  nobleman  to  the  heart,  and  killing  a 
ecntinel  who  attempted  to  detain  him,  effected 
his  escape  through  darkness  so  thick,  says  Wishart, 
that  the  soldiers  could  scarcely  see  the  length  of 
their  spears.  Tho  descendants  of  the  assassin, 
however,  allege  that  the  tragical  incident  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  between  Stewart  and  Colkit to,  respect- 
ing some  excesses  committed  by  the  Irish  on  the 
lands  of  the  former;  that  Montrose,  by  advice  of 
Kilpont,  had  placed  them  both  under  arrest,  and 
•  Legend  of  Montrose,  <  hnp.  xv. 


compelled  them  to  shake  hands  in  his  prcser.rr; 
that  some  days  after,  on  returning  together  firm 
an  entertainment  given  by  Montrose  to  his  officers, 
high  words  arose  between  them  respecting  Kil- 
pont'* share  in  the  above  transaction  j  and,  finally, 
from  the  state  they  were  both  in,  bv  an  t-asv 
transition  they  came  to  blows,  when  Stewart  with 
his  dagger  struck  his  friend  dead  on  the  spot.* 
The  assassin  immediately  joined  the  adherents  ef 
the  parliament,  by  whom,  to  their  great  disgrace, 
he  was  welcomed,  and  afterwards  promoted.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Kilpont,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
turned homo  to  convey  tho  body  of  their  hapless 
chief  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

Willi  a  force  diminished  to  less  than  two  thou- 
sand men,   Montrose   proceeded      \r    ,  , 
'  *  Man  It  of 

northward  to  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  Montr  v  .-  to 
hope  of  attracting  the  Gordons  to  t,:t*  north— 
his  standard.  In  his  march  through  Angus  at.d 
the  M earns,  he  was  joined  by  the  veteran  Earl  cf 
Airlieand  two  of  his  sons,  and  by  Colonel  Xathar.it  1 
Gordon,  at  the  head  of  about  thirty  well -appointed 
horsemen.  On  the  banks  of  tho  l)ee  he  found  the 
covenanting  general,  Lord  Burleigh,  who,  with 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  one  of  Huntley's  sons,  attached 
to  the  cause  of  tho  parliament,  occupied  Aberdeen 
with  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot  acd 

three  hundred  horse.    The  cove-   ^  dcfi-.v  f 

nanters  held  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  the  c,  verVnttri 
but  Montrose  crossed  tho  river  at  *t  the  liridgv 
a  ford  above,  and  descended  on  of 
their  flnnk.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing,  charged  at  the  head  of  a  large  bvdy 
of  horse,  including  his  own  retainers.  But  Mon- 
trose, by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  bowmen  asd 
musketeers  with  his  handful  of  cavalrv.  first 
checked  and  then  routed  the  Gordons.  Before  they 
could  rally,  his  voice  was  heard, "  To  close  quarters— 
we  do  no  good  at  a  distance.  Give  them  tho  broad- 
sword and  bnt-end  of  your  muskets.  Spare  thrm 
not,  and  make  them  pay  for  their  treachery  ar.d 
treason."  His  men,  thus  encouraged,  rushed  for- 
ward with  irresistible  fury,  broke  the  ranks  of  lie 
covenanters,  and  pursued  them  into  the  tovrr, 
which  victors  and  vanquished  entered  together  in 

one  confused  mass.    Aberdeen  suf-   „,  .  , 

.  — cru«  Itv  »,f 

fered  cruelly  from  the  excesses  of  his  Iri«li  t'ror^-t 
the  Irish,  who  put  to  death  with-    «>  plunders 
out  mercy  all  whom  they  found  in  Abcraevu— 
the  streets,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  compelled 
their  victims  to  strip  themselves  of  their  clothf* 
before  they  killed  them,  lest  they  should  be  soUed 
by  their  blood.    "  The  women  durst  not  lamer t 
their  husbands  or  their  fathers  slaughtered  in  their 
presence,  nor  inter  the  dead  who  remained  uc- 

•  The  use  made  of  this  melancholy  story  by  Sir  WV.:*r 
Scott,  and  the  romantic  circumstances  connected 
Stewart's  birth,  after  the  murder  of  his  maternal  uncle 
the  Mature jrons,  mutt  be  familiar  to  all  the  readers  cf  v  . 
"  Legend  of  Montrose."  See  also  "  Montrose  and  the  Cot.- 
nanters,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  317—326.  The  ratification  of  Stc*-ar:  » 
pardon  bv  the  committee  of  Estates  mentions  that  Stewart'? 
son  and  four  of  his  friends  were  present  nt  the  murder,  a:  L 
that  "two  Irish  rebels,  who  resisted  his  escape,  irpre 

killed." 
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buried  m  the  sheets  until  the  Irish  departed."  * 
It  has  been  urged  as  some  palliation  of  these  shock- 
ing  cruelties,  thot  Montrose  had  no  other  way  of 
paying  his  half- barbarous  troops  than  by  giving 
up  the  town  to  pillage,  and  that  they  were  inccuscd 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  drummer  sent  that  morning 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  who  had  been  killed 
accidentally,  as  the  covenanters  allege,  by  some 
men  of  the  Fife  regiment; t  but  such  an  apology 
cannot  be  received  as  valid;  and,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  the  people  of  Aberdeen  had  a  right  to 
expect  very  different  treatment,  for  they  had 
always  been  favourable  to  the  king'd  party ;  and 
Montrose  himself,  when  in  the  service  of  the  cove- 
nanters, had  been  the  agent  in  oppressing,  for  its 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  the  very  city  which  his 
troops  so  cruelly  plundered  on  account  of  its  ad- 
herence to  the  parliament. 

On  the  approach  of  Argyll  at  tho  head  of  a 
—his  fruitless  superior  force,  Montrose  recalled 
ait.  rupt  to  his  troops  from  the  pillage  of  Abcr- 
CoriTris6  deen ;  an^»  having  destroyed  his 
heavy  baggage,  and  concealed  in 
a  morass  the  cannon  he  had  taken  at  Tippcrmuir, 
he  proceeded  up  the  Spey,  in  tho  hope  of  raising  the 
retainers  of  Huntley.  But  the  Gordons  remembered 
with  strong  resentment  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
lieutenant  during  his  former  campaign  against 
them  in  the  service  of  the  covenant,  as  well  as 
their  recent  defeat  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  there- 
fore declined  to  join  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  the  northern  bank  of  the  Spey  was  occupied 
by  about  five  thousand  of  the  men  of  Moray,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  to 
hem  him  in  between  two  superior  armies.  In  this 
dilemma  Montrose  continued  his  march  up  the  Spey 
as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Kothiemurchus,  then  sud- 
denly doubling  back  from  tho  head  of  Strathspey, 
he  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and  thence 
into  Atholl,  always  pursued,  but  never  overtaken 
by  his  enemy.  "  That  strange  coursing,"  as  Baillie 
terms  this  scries  of  marchc*  and  countermarches, 
««  thrice  round  about  from  Spey  to  Atholl,  wherein 
Argyll  and  Lothiau's  soldiers  were  tired  out,  and 
the  country,  harassed  by  both,  and  no  less  by 
friends  than  foes.did  nothing  for  their  own  defence." 

From  Blair  Atholl,  Montrose  dispatched  Mac- 
donnld,  with  a  division  of  his  Irish  troops,  to  the 
■western  Highlands,  to  relieve  the  garrisons  left  in 
the  Castles  of  Mingarry  and  Langhaline,  and  to 
raise  recruits;  while  the  marquis  himself  marched 
through  Angus  and  Mcarns,  and  a  second  time 
presented  himself  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  where  he 
found  fourteen  troops  of  horse  waiting  to  oppose 
his  further  progress.  He  forded  the  river,  however, 
higher  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum,  and.  wasting  the 
country  as  he  went,  once  more  crossed  tho  moun- 
tains, and  passed  into  Strut hbogic.  But  all  his  efforts 
to  attract  the  Gordons  to  the  royal  standard  com- 
pletely failed ;  and  at  length,  abandoning  all  hope 
of  aid  from  Huntley  and  his  son,  Montrose  marched 

•  Liiing,  vol.  i.  p.  2G3;  Sp.ilJin~,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231—237. 
f  Montroso  and  the  IWii.tsiU-.--,  vv).  U. 


eastward  to  the  Ythan,  and  iook  possession  of 
Fyvie  Castle  nbout  the  2-Slh  of  October.  Mean- 
while, Argyll  was  following  on   t»aftl<-« his 

his  traces,  and  overtook  liim  while  opponents  at 
encamped  in  the  wood  of  Fyvie.  I'.wie  Castle — 
The  army  of  the  parliament  was  superior  in  num- 
bers and  equipments,  and,  besides,  contained  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Earl  «'f 
Lothian,  whilo  Montrose  hud  only  about  fifty 
horse.  His  situation  was  exceedingly  critical. 
A  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  had  already  occupied 
the  hedges  and  ditches  which  Hanked  his  position. 
His  single  company  of  Gordons  deserted  him  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  ap- 
peared anxious  and  disheartened.  But  the  mar- 
quis, concealing  his  apprehensions,  and  assuming 
an  appearance  of  perfect  unconcern,  called  to  a 
gallant  young  Irish  officer,  "  What  arc  you  about, 
O'Kyan  ?  Can  you  not  drive  those  fellows  from 
our  defences,  and  see  that  they  do  not  molest  us 
again  ?  "  O'Kyan  immediately  obeyed  this  com- 
mand with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  confidence,  and 
drove  the  assailants  in  confusion  down  the  hill. 
His  men,  having  obtained  possession  of  some  bags 
of  gunpowder,  which  was  much  needed  by  the 
royalists,  made  a  humorous  complaint  of  the 
mgloct  of  tho  enemy  in  omitting  to  leave  the 
bullets  with  the  powder.  Tho  Earl  of  Lothian 
then  advanced  with  five  troops  of  horse  against 
Montrose's  handful  of  cavalry ;  but  the  marquis 
on  this  occasion,  as  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  had 
mingled  with  his  horsemen  a  bund  of  musketeers, 
who  poured  upon  the  enemy  such  an  unexpected 
aud  galling  fire  that  they  were  driven  back  iu 
great  confusion.  Several  days  were  spent  in 
similar  skirmishes  without  much  advantage  on 
cither  side ;  and  at  length  Montrose,  having  baf- 
fled his  adversaries,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat 
from  Fyvie  to  Strathbogic. 

These  rapid  and  harassing  marches  wore  out  the 
strength  and  Bpirit  of  many  of  the  rflj(ij 
Lowland  gentlemen  who  had  cm-  nml  har^sm;? 
braced  the  royal  cause.  Winter  marchm- 
was  now  approaching,  when  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  provide  subsistence  for  man  or  horse 
among  tho  wild  fastnesses  which  had  hitherto 
afforded  them  shelter.  Lord  Kinttoul,  Sir  John 
Drummond,  his  old  companion,  Colonel  Sibbald, 
and  all  tho  other  Lowland  cavaliers,  except  tho 
veteran  Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  sons,  now  aban- 
doned Montrose,  promising,  however,  to  return  next 
spring.  In  these  disheartening  circumstances,  the 
marquis  retreated  to  the  wildest  districts  of  the 
north  ;  but  having  learned  in  the  end  of  November 
that  the  cavalry  of  the  covenanters  was  sent  into 
winter  quarters,  while  the  infantry  was  stationed 
at  Dunkeld,  under  Argyll,  he  immediately  turned 
towards  the  Grampians,  and  in  one  night  brought 
his  whole  army  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over 
mountains  and  morasses,  with  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising his  enemy.  His  approach,  however,  became 
known  while  he  was  still  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  Dunkeld,  and  Argyll  lost  no  time  in  retreat- 
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ing  to  Perth.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  laid  down  his  commission  as  general, 
complaining  thut  he  had  not  brcn  adequately  sup- 
ported. It  was  supposed  that  Montrose  had  taken  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  the  district  of  Atholl,  and  must 
remain  cooped  up  there  until  the  return  of  spring. 

The  intentions  of  Montrose,  however,  were  fin- 
...  different.    At  Blair  Atholl  he  was 

and  twercil       joined  by  Colkitto,  who  returned 

rnvtipes  of      from    his   recruiting  expedition, 

Argils  bringing  with  him  the  Captain  of 
country.  i  j       j  c     t      i     i    n  • 

llanranulu,  ana  five  hundred  of  his 

clan;  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  Keppoch,  and 
Glencoe ;  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  with  the  Camerons 
and  Farquharsons.  On  the  arrival  of  this  seasonable 
reinforcement,  it  was  proposed  by  the  assembled 
chiefs  to  promote  both  their  public  and  private  ends 
by  invading  the  country  of  Argyll.  "  But  how  Bhall 
we  find  a  track  ?  "  asked  Montrose  ;  "  or  how  obtain 
subsistence  at  this  season?"  A  clansman  of  Glencoe 
oflcrcd  himself  as  a  guide.  "  There  is  not,"  said 
he,  "  a  farm,  or  half  a  farm,  under  Maceullummore 
but  I  know  every  foot  of  it  j  and  if  good  water, 
tight  houses,  and  fat  cows  will  do  for  you,  there  is 
plenty  to  bo  had."  Montrose  at  once  accepted 
the  proffered  services,  and  stimulated  by  revenge, 
both  personal  and  hereditary,  marched  to  attack 
Argyll  in  his  native  strongholds.  This  powerful 
and  politic  chief  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he 
would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  that  any 
one  knew  the  passes  which  led  into  his  country 
from  the  cast.  It  was  now  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  Gillespie  Grumach*  was  residing 
at  Inverury,  in  fancied  security,  when  he  received 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  his  vindictive  ad- 
versary, with  an  army  of  savage  Irishmen  and 
ruthless  Highlanders,  had  forced  an  entry  into 
Argvicshiie,  through  paths  hitherto  deemed  inac- 
cessible, and  wus  plundering  and  laying  waste  the 
whole  country  with  merciless  severity.  There  was 
no  time  for  defence — scarcely  for  flight.  Argyll 
threw  himself  into  a  fishing- boat,  and  escaped  by 
sea,  leaving  his  unfortunate  clansmen  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  enemv.  Dividing  his  armv  into 
three  bodies,  to  make  the  work  of  devastation  more 
complete,  Montrose  traversed  the  whole  of  the 
devoted  districts  for  the  space  of  a  month, — killing 
the  able-bodied  men,  driving  off  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  laying  the  houses  in  ashes.  The  thirst 
of  feudal  vengeance,  it  has  been  justly  said,  may 
explain,  but  can  in  no  degree  excuse  these  sevc- 
rities.f  On  leaving  the  country  which  he  had  so 
cruelly  devastated,  Montrose  withdrew  towards 
Loehaber,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  general 

•  Arvhili.thl  the  (irim—  a  iiiikimmo  bestowed  upon 
Argyll  from  the  c:ist  in  his  eye.  ntid  his  niiiiater  exprest-ion 
r.f  eountc n:in i-o.  A»  eliief  of  the  Ciimi>belU  ho  likewise 
lore  the  patronymic  of  iliiceullmuiiioie,  or  son  of  (John  the 
limit, 

t  "  Ye  hear  before  of  Montrose's  progress  to  thn  Gleii- 

rrrliii's'  land*.  Ho  p.-. 05  to  Argyll,  burn*  mid  slay*  thro'.iuh 
the  haill  countrr,  nioi  left  110  house  or  hold,  exoept  irn- 
projrti:i>)lo  slreiurdi*,  unburnt  ;  their  corn,  coodn,  und  pear; 
Mini  left  not  a  lour-fonted  be.i-t  in  1m  li.iiil  laml*.  and  such 
us  would  not  duve  ihev  houghed  and  blew." — •Sjjatu'iity's 
Troubks  in  (Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 


gathering  of  the  clans.  Meanwhile,  General  Baillie, 
who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  Scotland,  had  collected  t 
considerable  army,  with  which  he  marched  throt^i 
Angus  towards  Perth.  Another  strong  body  uai 
stationed  at  Inverness,  under  Lord  Seaforth ;  while 
Argyll  had  collected  his  scattered  clan,  to  whom 
were  added  some  battalions  from  the  Lowlands, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  thousand  men,  and  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Dun- 
can Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  a  stout  soldier,  who 
was  recalled  from  Ireland  for  this  purpose.  Their 
plan  of  operations  was  by  a  combined  movrmta! 
from  different  points  to  surround  and  overpower 
their  active  enemy.  Argyll  accordingly  marched 
through  Loehaber  to  the  old  Castle  of  lnverlochr, 
near  the  place  where  Fort  AVilliam  now  stance. 
Montrose  was  on  his  inarch  towards  Inverness, 
probably  with  the  view  of  attacking  Seaforth,  V-j*. 
he  no  sooner  received  intimation  that  Argyll  «l« 
on  his  trnck,  than  he  resolved  to  forestall  the  Gy- 
rations of  his  enemies  by  attacking  the  Campb  ;< 
before  fresh  reinforcements  should  arrive.  1!. 
therefore  retraced  his  steps  by  the  most  unfre- 
quented route,  over  a  succession  of  mountain 
covered  with  snow,  and  on  the  second  evenir- 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp.  "  My  de- 
sign," he  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  king  (February- 
3rd,  1645),  "  was  to  fall  upon  Argyll  before  S<r.- 
forth  and  the  Froscrs  could  join  him.  My  marc- 
was  through  inaccessible  mountains,  where  I  could 
have  no  guides  but  cowherds,  and  they  scant 
acquainted  with  a  place  but  six  miles  from  their 
own  habitations.  If  I  had  been  attacked  but  w  ith 
a  hundred  men  in  some  of  theso  passes,  I  m  .5 
have  certainly  turned  back,  for  it  would  have  betr 
impossible  to  force  my  way,  most  of  the  pa^ 
being  so  strait  that  three  men  could  not  marrL 
abreast.  I  was  willing  to  let  the  world  see  ti.t: 
Argyll  was  not  the  man  his  Highlnndmen  talked 
him  to  bo,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  beat  him  n 
his  own  Highlands.  The  difficultcst  march  of  u. 
was  over  the  Loehaber  mountains,  which  wc  at 
surmounted,  and  came  upon  the  back  r-f  the  eue~r 
when  they  least  expected  us,  having  cut  off  fori 
scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Inveriochv."' 
The  privations  borne  by  the  Highlanders  cp-  " 
this  march  must  have  been  very  great.  "  Irs' 
day  they  fought,"  says  a  contemporary  wr::t-. 
"  the  general  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Airlic  had  : 
more  to  break  their  fast  upon  before  they  went 
battle  but  a  little  meal  mixed  with  cold  wa- :r 
which  out  of  a  hollow  dish  they  did  pick  up  v  •_ 
their  knives;  and  this  was  those  noblemen's  b  - 
fare.  One  may  judge  what  wants  the  rest  of  t  - 
army  must  suffer ;  the  most  part  of  them  had  r  : 
tasted  bread  these  two  days,  marching  over  hi.- 
mountnins  in  knec-deep  snow,  and  wading  brtvi- 
and  rivers  up  to  their  girdles."  f 

•  Life  aud  Times,  p.  290;  Appendix  to  D.  Woi*-  -../$ 

MctUOU'fc. 

t  MS.  History  of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Clunv ;  Iar'c 
Time*,  p.  632. 
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It  was  on  tho  evening  of  the  1st  of  Fehruary, 

JV;t;le  of       1645,  tliat  M°ntrose  c^rae  in  9'ght 
Lit.  rl  nhv,  and  of  Inverlochy.      The  Campbells 
«1l  rv.it  of      wcre  goon  aware  of  his  approach 

t  u  Camp  ills.   flB  „  jt  wju  mooniignt|  an(j  vcrT 

clear,"  and  some  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
hostile  forces,  who  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night. 
Argyll,  who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  wore  it  in  a  sling,  embarked  in  his 
barge,  and  "  lay  there  till  next  morning,  sending 
his  orders  of  discipline  to  Auchinhrcck  and  the 
rest  of  his  officers  there  commanding  the  battle."  * 
At  sunrise  the  next  day  the  hostile  armies  put 
themselves  in  motion.  The  centre  and  reserve  of 
Argyll's  army  were  composed  of  his  own  clnn,  the 
Lowland  troops  were  placed  on  either  wing,  and  a 
garrison  of  forty  or  fifty  men  was  thrown  into 
t he  Cnstle  of  Inverlochy.  Montrose  stationed  nne 
of  the  Irish  regiments  on  each  flank,  and  the  third 
in  reserve,  while  the  Highlanders  with  his  few 
horse  occupied  tho  centre.  The  first  onset  was 
given  by  the  Campbells,  who,  says  Montrose, 
"  fought  for  some  time  with  great  bravery."  But 
he  odds,  when  41  after  the  first  firing  it  came  to 
push  of  pike  and  dint  of  sword,  they  could  not 
stand  it,"  but  broke  in  irretrievable  confusion. 
Auchinbreck  and  many  of  his  principal  officers  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fifteen  hundred  were 
killed  in  the  conflict  or  in  the  pursuit,  which  lasted 
f>r  nine  miles — "a  great  slaughter,"  says  Montrose 
in  his  letter  to  tho  king,  "  which  I  would  have 
hindered  if  possible,  that  I  might  save  your 
majesty's  misled  subjects,  for  well  I  know  your 
niujesty  does  not  delight  in  their  blood,  but  in  their 
returning  to  their  duty."  The  number  killed  on 
the  side  of  Montrose  was  exceedingly  small,  but 
among  them  was  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  second  son 
of  Lord  Airlie,  who  hud  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory. 

In  the  despatch  which  Montrose  sent  to  the  king, 
he  expresses  his  apprehension  lest  his  majesty 
t.!:ould  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  parliament, 
unless  they  should  disband  their  forces,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  royal  goodness  and 
pfifdon.  "Give  me  leave,"  he  adds,  "with  all 
humility  to  assure  your  majesty  that,  through 
Gad's  blessing,  I  am  in  the  fairest  hopes  of  reduc- 
ing this  kingdom  to  your  majesty's  obedience  *  *  * 
and  to  come  to  your  assistance  with  a  brave  army, 
which,  backed  with  the  justice  of  your  majesty's 
caiis-\  will  make  the  rebels  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  feel  tho  just  rewards  of  rebellion. 
Only  give  mo  leave  after  I  have  reduced  this 
country  to  obedience,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to 
Hcershcba,  to  say  to  your  majesty  then,  as  David's 
k'fiieral  did  to  his  master,  'Come  thou  thyself, 
it  h'  this  country  be  culled  by  my  name/  "  f 

Af.'er  his  victory  at  Inverlochy,  Montrose  marched 
A  .-  --onortlio  t0  thc  north-east,  destroying  the 

(i  :  ■      t«i  tho  country  as   he  proceeded;  and 

r ■■.;..< i  .i.od.t.'u,  the  gratification  to  find  that 

hi*  continued  successes  at  length  induced  the 

«  (Jr.ivud  rr,;,crs.  t  Life  and  Times,  p.  303. 


long-desired  Gordons  to  repair  to  his  standard. 
At  Elgin  ho  was  joined  by  Lord  Gordon,  Huntley's 
eldest  son,  with  a  select  body  of  cnvaliers  ;  and 
soon  after  the  younger  son,  Lord  Lew  is,  who  had 
formerly  opposed  him  at  the  bridge  of  Dee,  also  gave 
in  his  accession.  Thc  northern  army,  under  the  Karl 
of  Seaforth,  dispersed  of  itself ;  and  the  earl  himself 
soon  afterwards  joined  Montrose.  Great  ravages  of 
Thus  reinforced  thc  marquis  in-  the  royalist*, 
flicted  the  most  unsparing  vengeance  on  the  districts 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  parliament.  He 
issued  orders  for  all  who  wcro  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  to 
join  his  banner  under  pain  of  military  execution  ; 
and  those  who  did  not  immediately  comply  he 
treated  as  rebels,  "  plundering,  burning,  and  spoil- 
ing the  houses,  biggins,  and  corn-yards,  of  thc  haill 
lands  of  the  gentry;  carrying  off  the  horses,  nolt, 
sheep,  and  plenishing  •  from  others,  laying  the 
villages  in  ashes,  and  destroying  the  fishermen's 
boats  and  nets."  The  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  Moray  were  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ; 
Elgin  and  Banff t  were  given  up  to  pillage; 
Brechin,  Stonehaven,  and  Cowie,  with  the  shipping 
and  the  buildings  on  the  estate  of  Dunnotar,  were 
successively  consigned  to  tho  flames,  amidst  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  party  whom  Montrose  had 
sent  under  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  negotiate  with  tho 
town  of  Aberdeen  respecting  a  supply  of  horses 
and  arms,  were  surprised  by  Sir  John  Urrcy,  an 
active  dashing  soldier,  who  had  changed  sides 
more  than  once  during  the  civil  war.  Farquharson 
of  Braemar,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Highland 
chieftuins,  and  some  other  cavaliers,  were  killed,  and 
a  number  were  taken  prisoners.  Lord  Graham, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis,  a  youth  of  great 
spirit  and  promise,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  had  been  for  some  time  with  his  father,  but, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  this  harassing  cam- 
paign, at  this  period  fell  sick  and  died.  James,  his 
second  son,  "a  young  bairn  about  fourteen  years," 
says  Spalding,  "learning  at  the  schools  in  Mon- 
trose," attended  by  his  pedagogue  in  a  quiet  manner, 
"  was  soon  after  seized  by  Sir  John  Urrcy,  in  a  spirit 
of  petty  revenge,  and  confined  with  his  tutor  in  the 
Castleof  Edinburgh.  The  healthof  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 
too,  gave  way  at  this  juncture,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  be  conveyed  for  security  to  Strathbogie.  Tho 
activity  of  Montrose,  however,  did  not  relax  even 
amidst  these  severe  trials,  and  he  continued  with 
unabated  severity  to  lay  wasto  the  country,  and 
to  plunder  the  estates  of  all  who  had  not  openly 
espoused  the  royal  cause. 

Alormed  by  these  successes,  tho  committee  of 
Estutcs  at  Edinburgh  raised  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  under  Sir  John  Urrcy,  and  sent  them  to 
■  the  aid  of  their  general,  Baillie.  Montrose  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  against  their  com- 
•  Furniture. 

t  "  Hu  rt  after  he  marches  to  Banff,  plunders  the  same 
pitifully,  uo  tmich.iut'fl  goods  nor  gear  left :  they  sow  no 
man  on  the  street  but  WJ4  stripped  miked  to  the  skin."— 
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bincd  force*,  and  his  army  was  still  further 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
who,  either  from  jealousy,  or,  as  sonic  allege,  in 
consequence  of  secret  advices   from   his  father, 
withdrew  from  the  royal  forces,  and  carried  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cavalry  with  him. 
Montrose  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  the 
open  country,  nnd  once  more  to  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains.    Hut  before  carrying-  this  movement  into 
effect  he  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  Dundee,  as  a 
punishment  for  its  steady  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  covenant.    Suddenly  leaving  Duulceld  about 
midnight,  w  ith  a  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men, 
and  turning  to  the  cast,  he  hastened  towards 
Montrose      Dundee,  which  ho  reached  about 
storms        ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
Dundee—      4ln  „f  April.    The  town  was  im- 
mediately summoned  to  surrender,  and  having 
refused,  was  stormed  in  three  quarters  at  once. 
After  a  stout  resistance  the  place  was  carried. 
Before  evening  it  was  set  on  fire  in  several  districts  ; 
the  assailants  were  already  dispersed  in  quest  of 
liquor  and  plunder,  and  the  usual  scenes  of  rapine 
and  pillage   had  commenced,  when  Montrose, 
who  was  standing  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
town,  superintending  the  work  of  destruction, 
_i9  R„rnri«e.l    t*cc*'ived  intelligence  that  Baillie 
by  Dili  he  aud   and  Urrey,  with  nearly  four  thou- 
L'rwy.        sunti  meilf  wcre  within  a  mile  of 

Dundee.  This  perilous  crisis  required  all  his 
characteristic  energy  and  activity  to  extricate  him- 
self from  total  ruin.  He  instantly  called  off  his 
soldiers  from  the  plunder,  put  them  in  order,  and 
began  his  retreat  at  sunset,  sending  away  the  foot  in 
two  separate  bodies,  and  covering  the  rear  himself 
with  his  horse.  By  a  scries  of  skilful  manoeuvres 
he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  till  darkness  closed  upon 
them.  The  pursuit  continued  all  next  day.  In 
the  evening  Baillie  and  Urrcy  having  divided  their 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  retreat, 
and  commanding  the  various  routes  which  led 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Grampians,  he  suddenly 
altered  his  line  of  march,  and  turning  to  the  north- 
west, slipped  between  the  hostile  bodies,  and,  after 
a  retreat  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  at  last 
secured  himself  in  the  mountains.  "  I  have  often," 
boys  his  biographer,  Dr.  Wishart,  "  heard  those 
who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officers, 
not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France  and  Germany, 
prefer  this  march  to  his  most  celebrated  victories." 

After  this  unsuccessful  pursuit,  tho  two  generals 
of  the  parliament  divided  their  forces.  Baillie  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  the  district  of  Atholl,  which 
he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  in  retaliation  of 
the  injuries  which  the  Atholtncn  had  assUted  in 
inflicting  upon  other  districts.  Urrcy  marched 
northwards  to  Inverness,  where  ho  was  joined  by 
the  Frasers  and  other  friendly  clans,  under  the 
F.arls  of  Seaforth  aud  Sutherland.  Meanwhile 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops, 
traversed  the  hill  country  in  all  directions,  levying 
contributions,  wasting  the  districts  unfriendly  to 
his  cause,  and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  tho 


forces  of  the  enemy.  At  this  period  he  was  joined 
by  Lord  Aboyne,  Huntley's  second  son,  who  had 
made  his  way  from  Carlisle,  with  the  Lairds  cf 
Dalgetty  and  Keir  the  younger,  nt  the  heud  of  only 
twenty  horsemen,  and  by  the  Master  of  Napier, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  confinement  in  Holyrood 
House,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  his  uncle  Mon- 
trose in  Menteith.  While  in  this  neighbourhood 
the  marquis  learned  that  Urrey,  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  was  threatening  Lord  Gordon  nt 
Auchindown.  With  his  characteristic  rapidity  of 
movement,  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps  along 
the  Braes  of  Balquhiddcr,  thence  passing  down  the 
side  of  Loch  Tay,  and  through  Atholl  and  Angus, 
he  traversed  tho  Grampian  mountains,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Lord  Gordon  on  the  Dee.  Urrey, 
after  his  junction  with  the  Frasers  and  the  garri- 
son of  Inverness,  was  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
royal  army,  and,  without  awaiting  Bail  lie's  co-ope- 
ration, he  sought  out  Montrose,  and  offered  him 
battle.  The  marquis  was  encamped  at  the  village  of 
Auldearn,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Nairn,  and  he  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  tho  nature  of  the  ground  to 
draw  up  his  men  in  a  most  ad-  Victory  of 
vantngeous  position.  The  village  Auldearn, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  overlooking  a  valley,  with 
several  small  hills  behind.  In  front  it  was  covered 
by  enclosures,  which  concealed  the  troops  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy.  Montrose  stationed  Coikitto 
with  four  hundred  men  among  the  broken  ground 
on  the  right,  protected  by  some  dykes  and  brush- 
wood, with  strict  injunctions  that  they  should  on 
no  account  quit  their  position.  In  this,  as  by  much 
the  strongest  point,  he  placed  the  royal  standard, 
usually  carried  before  himself,  in  order  to  draw  the 
main  attack  of  the  enemy  on  this  quarter.  On  the 
left  of  the  village  he  drew  up  the  principal  part  of 
his  force,  he  himself  commanding  the  infuntiy, 
and  Lord  Gordon  the  cavalry.  Ho  bad  neither 
centre  nor  reserve,  but  this  defect  was  artfully 
concealed  from  the  enemy  by  placing  his  cannon 
there,  and  showing  a  few  picked  men  from  behind 
the  houses  and  enclosures. 

As  Montrose  hod  expected,  Urrcy  directed  his 
principal  attack  against  the  position  occupied  by 
Macdonald  on  the  right,  where  the  royal  standard 
was  seen  waving.  Coikitto  succeeded  at  first  in 
repelling  tho  assailants,  but  irritated  by  the  taunts 
of  cowardice  which  they  threw  out  against  him  on 
renewing  the  attack, he  forgot  his  instructions,  and 
sallied  forth  from  his  intrenchmeuts  to  show  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  fight  on  equal  ground.  Ik- 
was  immediately  surrounded,  and  nearly  overborne 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  not  without  considerable  loss,  he 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  shelter  of  the  enclosures, 
having  by  his  feats  of  personal  prowess  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  extricate  his  men  from  the 
perilous  position  into  which  his  rashness  had 
brought  them. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  Montrose  was 
about  to  lead  on  liis  left  wing  to  the  attack,  he  was 
informed  that  Macdouald  was  defeated.  W.th 
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great  presence  of  mind,  ho  immediately  turned 
round  to  Lord  Gordon,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  arc 
we  doing!  Macdonald  is  gaining  the  victory  single 
handed.  If  vrc  do  not  make  haste,  he  will  carry 
off  all  the  honours  of  the  day."  Lord  Gordon 
instantly  charged  the  main  body  of  Urrey's  dra- 
goons, and  after  a  fierce  struggle  drove  them  off 
the  field.  The  foot,  however,  stood  firm,  and  were 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  Macdonald  was  still  car- 
rying on  an  unequal  conflict  on  the  right ;  and 
Montrose,  victorious  over  his  immediate  opponents, 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  assailed  the  cove- 
nanters in  the  flank.  The  veteran  regiments  of 
infantry,  however,  which  formed  the  left  wing  of 
Urrey's  army,  led  on  by  the  gallant  Campbell  of 
Lawcrs,  stood  firm,  until  Colonel  Drummond,  one  of 
Urrey's  officers,  either  by  unskilfuiness  or  treachery, 
wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  foot,  and 
tram  pel  led  them  down.*  No  quarter  was  given  by 
the  royalists.  Campbell  of  Lawcrs,  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Gideon  Murray,  with  many  other  bravo  and 
distinguished  officers,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  were  slain  in  the  battle  or  th©  pursuit ;  and 
sixteen  colours,  together  with  their  whole  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

After  this  signal  victory,  Montrose  marched  to 
Elgin,  laving  waste  the  country,  as  usual,  with 
Are  and  sword.  Nairn  and  Elgin  were  plundered, 
and  the  principal  buildings  set  on  Are.  Cullen  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  "  sic  lands  as  were  left  un- 
burnt  up  before  were  now  burnt  up."  t  The  apolo- 
gists of  the  marquis  allege  that  this  merciless  de- 
vastation was  provoked  by  the  cruel  murder,  some 
time  previously,  of  young  Gordon  of  Rynie,  who, 
while  lying  severely  wounded  in  tho  house  of  a 
friend,  was  put  to  death  by  a  party  of  soldiers  sent 
out  from  Elgio.  But  it  was  the  uniform  policy  of 
Montrose  to  treat  as  rebels  all  who  did  not  repair 
to  his  standard. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Auldearn  was 
fought,  Baillie  crossed  tho  Grampians  on  his  way 
to  co-operate  with  Urrey,  and  while  encamped  in 
a  wood  near  Strathbogic  that  luckless  officer  crossed 
the  Spey  wiih  the  remnant  of  his  horse,  "made 
his  way,"  says  Spalding,  •«  through  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose's  watches,  snying  he  was  l/>rd  Gordon's 
man,"  and  succeeded  in  reaching  tho  camp  of  the 
covenanters.  Montrose  lay  at  no  great  distance,  but 
as  his  army  was  now  diminished  in  numbers,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  a  battle;  he  therefore  harassed 
the  parliamentary  forces  by  forced  marches  and 
continual  skirmishes,  and  by  beating  up  their 
quarters  in  the  night  time  ;  till  at  length,  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  them  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  being  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want 
of  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Inver- 


No  sooner  was  Montrose  freed  from  tho  presence 
of  Baillic's  army  than  he  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 

•  He  was  afterward*  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Invcrnew, 
and  abet. 
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at  Lord  Lindsay,  who,  with  n  body  of  raw  levies, 
was  lying  at  tho  Castle  of  Newtyle,  in  Angus. 
Accordingly,  issuing  from  the  recesses  of  Badenoch, 
he  once  more  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  by  forced 
marches  arrived  within  seven  miles  of  Lindsay,  who 
was  quite  unconscious  of  his  danger.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  Gordons  suddenly  deserted  his 
standard,  and  returned  home  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  commander,  Lord  Gordon.  Mon- 
trose was  therefore  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps 
with  all  speed.  Meanwhile,  Baillie  was  ravaging 
the  estates  of  Huntley,  and  even  threatened  his 
stately  castle  of  the  Bog,  which  was  held  for  the 
king  by  the  aged  Gordon  of  Buckie,  the  murderer 
of  the  "  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray."  This  state  of 
affairs  induced  Montrose,  who  had  now  succeeded 
in  recalling  the  Gordons  to  his  standard,  to  march 
northward,  with  tho  view  of  bringing  tho  cove- 
nanting general  to  action;  and  after  some  marching 
and  countermarching,  the  hostile  armies  encountered 
near  to  the  village  of  Alford,  on  the  Don,  July  2nd, 
1(313.  Montrose  occupied  an  ad-  ii  iiile  of 
vantageous  position  on  a  hill,  AlforU- 
strcngthened  by  a  marsh  in  his  rear,  and  having 
his  front  covered  by  another  hill,  which  concealed 
his  troops  from  tho  view  of  the  enemy.  His  cavalry 
was  stationed  on  the  wings,  the  right  under  I/>rd 
Gordon  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  the  left  commanded 
by  Aboync  and  Sir  William  Rollock.  The  main 
body,  drawn  up  in  line  six  file  deep,  was  under 
the  charge  of  Glengarry,  while  tho  reserve  con- 
cealed behind  the  brow  of  tho  hill  was  entrusted  to 
the  Master  of  Napier.  Baillie,  it  is  said,  would 
have  avoided  the  encounter.  Twelvo  hundred  of 
his  veteran  soldiers  had  recently  been  withdrawn 
from  his  army,  and  a  number  of  raw  recruits  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  But  he  was  induced  to  quit 
an  advantageous  position  at  the  Kirk  of  Keith  by 
a  manoeuvre  of  Montrose,  which  led  the  covenant- 
ing general  to  cross  the  Don,  in  the  belief  that  his 
enemy  was  in  full  retreat,  and  ho  did  not  discover 
his  mistake  till  it  was  too  late  to  dcclino  battle. 
His  infantry,  like  the  royalists',  were  drawn  up  in 
line,  but  to  meet  the  e*tent  of  the  enemy's  front 
he  could  only  form  three  tile  deep.  His  cavalry 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Balcunes,  a  gallant 
young  nobleman  whose  impetuosity  is  said  to 
have  precipitated  the  engagement  in  opposition 
to  Baillie's  judgment.  The  covenanting  horse 
charged  tho  Gordons  with  great  bravery,  and  the 
issue  was  for  somo  time  doubtful;  but  the  fleet 
musketeers,  whom  Montrose  had  intermingled  with 
his  cavalry,  threw  down  their  muskets  and  ham- 
strung tho  enemy's  horse  with  their  swords.  The 
squadrons  of  Balcaires  then  fled  —.-iti1il.ff.it 
in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  by  Builluv 
the  Gordons  with  great  slaughter.  But  tho  in- 
fantry commanded  by  Baillie  in  person  fought 
desperately,  and  did  not  give  way  till  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  victorious  cavalry,  and 
by  the  reserve  under  the  Master  of  Napier.  The 
victory,  however,  was  embittered  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Gordon,  who  fell  from  bis  horse  mortally 
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wounded,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
Foizing  General  Iiaillie  by  the  sword-belt,  and  his 
fall  put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit.* 

Scotland  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  extre- 
mity. In  addition  to  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  tins  destructive  civil  war,  a  wasting  pestilence 
now  raged  throughout  the  country,  hut  especially 
in  the  metropolis.  These  repeated  disasters,  how- 
ever, did  not  dishearten  the  convention  of  Estates. 
Vigorous      Animated  and  sustained  by  the 

nil-usurer 

counsels  of  Argyll,  whose  talents 

a«Jn|  ti-d  ky  tho  WCre  better  adapted  for  the  cabinet 
,,uvl,  m,uit.     than  the  fiel(]j  thcy  Bhowed  ,he 

utmost  determination  to  resist  the  progress  of 
Montrose.  Driven  from  Edinburgh  by  the  plague, 
they  convened  a  parliament  first  at  Stirling  and 
then  at  Perth,  ordered  a  new  levy  of  men  through- 
out the  kingdom,  enjoined  the  nobles  and  gentry 
to  arm,  and  prohibited  emigration  to  Ireland  or 
England  under  severe  penalties.  At  the  snme 
time  they  returned  thanks  to  their  generals,  Baillie, 
Dalcnrres,  and  Urrey,  for  their  good  service  to 
the  country,  although  they  had  been  unfortunate, 
riaillie  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  new  levies,  but  a  committee 
oF  Ivstatcs,  consisting  of  Argyll,  Lanark,  and  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay, were  appointed  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice;  and,  ns  ho  alleged,  distracted  his 
councils  and  controlled  his  movements.  Mean- 
while, the  fame  of  Montrose's  victories  had  at- 
tracted to  his  standard  not  only  great  numbers 
of  the  Highland  clans,— including  the  Macleans, 
Mnegregors,  and  Macnahs, — but  many  of  the  Low- 
land cavaliers,  who  had  hitherto  held  back  from 
doubts  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  contest  against 
the  power  of  the  parliament.  He  was  rejoined  also 
by  Lord  Aboyne  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  and  by  the 
Karl  of  Airlic  and  his  son,  Sir  David  Ogilvie,  with 
a  troop  of  eighty  gentlemen  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  reinforced,  he  descended  from  tho  mountains 
at  the  head  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  and  ap- 
proached Perth,  where-  the  parliament  was  then 
r.  .n  nihlcd.  The  newly  levied  armv,  however,  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  in  that  neighbourhood, 
i:>  the  expectation  of  reinforcements,  and  declined 
a  battle.  Montrose,  therefore,  directed  his  march 
towards  Stirling,  and  on  his  way  passed  through 
the  parishes  of  Muckhart  and  Dollar,  belonging  to 
Argyll.  The  vindictive  hatred  both  of  the  general 

Ti  c  country  nnd  ,lis  mcn  nKninst  tno  Prtat 
v. a.!.-  by  covenanting  leader  showed  itself 
Mwtru*".  in  (he  merciless  severity  with 
which  thoy  bid  waste  his  estates,  burnt  the  cot- 
t::ges  and  masvacred  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 
(Vstle  Campbell,  a  noble  antique  edifice,  situated 
t  ;i  nn  eminence  in  the  Ocliil  chain  of  hills,  was 

♦  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impwible,  to  obtain  anything 

jiUr  nn  a.'<:ur:«tc  estimate  of  the  Ions  ^sustained  by  Montii;*!? 
in  tiiLi  and  other  eiij.MU'-Hiuits,  n*  the  bt  it'itntii*  iv.;:-!e  by 
V.'ih'uurt,  li:<h  <|)  Uuthiie.  and  other  enhiKUN  of  tin.-  mar- 
quis, are  utterly  ineicd ible.  According  tu  the  bishop,  in 
the  tio1(c'.\.c^iit(.rt'.ed  battle  of  Alford,  Montrose  diu  not 
lose  one  pri\  p.ty. 


dismantled  and  left  in  ruins.  "  The  destruction  of 
many  a  meaner  habitation,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"by  the  same  unscrupulous  and  unsparing  spirit 
of  vengeance  has  been  long  forgotten,  but  the 
majestic  remains  of  Castle  Campbell  still  excite  a 
sigh  in  those  that  view  them  over  the  miseries  of 
civil  war."  •  Even  the  town  and  lordship  of  Alloa, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  did  not  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  savage  Irish  kernes  under  Mac- 
donald,  though  the  earl  was  now  favourably  in- 
clined to  the  royal  cause,  and  entertained  Montrose 
and  his  chief  officers  at  dinner  in  his  castle.  Pro- 
ceeding westward,  and  passing  by  Stirling,  which 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  defied  their  attack,  the 
royalists  crossed  the  Forth  by  a  ford  a  few  miles 
above  tho  town,  and,  continuing  their  march  to 
the  south-west,  thcy  encamped  at  Kilsyth,  a  village 
near  tho  old  Roman  wall  in  tho  extremity  of 
Stirlingshire. 

The  armv  of  the  covenanters  had  bv  this  time 
quitted  Perth,  and,  following  the  footsteps  of  Mon- 
trose, had  also  crossed  the  Forth  at  the  bridge  of 
Stirling,  and  hailed  at  a  place  called  Holland- 
Bush,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  enemy. 
Iiaillie,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  raw  and  un- 
disciplined troops  whom  he  commanded  could  not 
be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  headlong  attack  of 
Montrose's  veterans,  wished  to  avoid  an  immediate 
action,  but  his  prudent  counsels  were  overruled 
by  the  committee  of  Estates,  who  ordered  the 
troops  to  approach  nearer  to  the  enemy.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  over  corn-fields  and  broken 
ground,  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  which 
would  have  afforded  him  great  advantages  in  case 
of  an  attack.  He  was  urged  to  draw  towards  a 
hill  ou  the  right,  but  refused,  saying,  "  If  the 
rebels  engage  us  there,  I  conceive  thcy  will  have 
the  od vantage  ;  if  we  beat  them  to  the  hills,  that 
will  be  little  advantage  to  us  ;  to  lose  tho  day  will 
be  to  lose  the  kingdom."  His  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, were  disregarded.  The  lords  were  afraid 
that  Montrose  would  carry  his  ravages  into  the 
western  districts  of  the  country,  which  had  hitlurto 
escaped  his  fury,  or  that  ho  would  again  seek 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  and,  therefore,  insisted  on 
an  immediate  attack.  The  troops  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  their  new  position,  but  in  a  very 
confused  and  irregular  manner,  the  officers  of  the 
different  regiments  in  several  instances  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  general. 

When  Montrose  perceived  from  the  forward 
movements  of  the  covenanters  that  Battle  of 
thcy  were  willing  to  engage,  he  Kd.«)ih— - 
exclaimed,  "It  is  the  very  thing  I  want;  and  as 
for  their  numbers,  wc  have  the  best  ground,  which 
is  more  than  half  the  battle."  He  then  ordered 
his  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  to  strip  off  their 
upper  garments  and  to  fight  in  their  shirts.  The 
royalists  were  drawn  up  on  a  meadow  which  was 

•  Tales  of  .•»  Grandfather,  chap,  xliii.    Tho  !?.vj*r 
Mens!  tie,  tin- f fat  of  the  Kiirl  of  Surlir.g.  and  Airthret,  rue 
pi'>;,t'rtv  i>f  (ii  i Smiii  of  Uraro,  were  fcubseaui -n:ly  I  -  i  :n 
asiiL-a  by  i he  covenanting  forces,  in  retaliation  ot  u-c 
ravages  'of  Montrose. 
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separated  from  tho  hill  on  which  the  covenanters 
were  now  posted  by  a  ravine,  whoso  rugged  sides 
were  covered  with  underwood.  Near  the  upper 
end  of  the  glen,  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  were  a 
few  scattered  cottages  and  gardens,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Highlanders.  The  battle  began 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bailiie's  vanguard 
to  dislodge  the  royalists  from  these  enclosures. 
They  were  beaten  off  with  loss,  and  this  success 
excited  the  mountaineers  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
thousand  of  them,  without  orders,  rushed  out  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  and  charged  up  the  hill 
□  gainst  the  troops  advancing  to  their  assistance. 
The  Earl  of  Airlic,  at  the  head  of  the  Angus  cava- 
l:era,  immediately  charged  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
drove  them  back  upon  the  infantry,  whom  they 
were  directed  to  support.  The  confusion  became 
nt  once  irremediable.  Montrose  saw  the  decisive 
moment,  ntid  ordered  a  general  attack  of  his  whole 
army.  The  half-nuked  mountaineers  and  Irish 
— ami  kt  il  «o,l'cd  sword  in  hand,  with  hide- 
<left  n  of  the  ous  outcries,  on  the  wavering  ranks 
CL-vuuisiuis.  0f  (he  covenanters,  who  gave  way 
on  all  sides,  and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  sought 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.  They  were  pursued 
with  indiscriminate  slaughter  for  fourteen  miles. 
No  quarter  was  given  by  the  ravage  pursuers,  and 
according  to  the  most  moderate  calculation  from  four 
to  five  thousand  perished  in  the  held  and  in  the 
pursuit.* 

The  crowning  victory  at  Kilsyth  made  Montrose; 

l.i'.jr  nrrj-s-    for  t',u  t,me<  mastor  of  Scotland. 

«ioVi»  to  the  The  lenders  of  the  parliament  fled 
.  ro-v"1  tai"*c-  for  safety  to  Berwick  and  to  Ire- 
land ;  the  towns  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 
victor  by  a  timely  submission  ;  many  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  the  king  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained inactive  now  openly  embraced  his  cause; 
and  the  "  waiters  on  Providence,"  as  Cromwell 
termed  those  who  always  support  tho  strongest  side, 
flocked  in  considerable  numbers  to  his  standard. 
Among  others  who  now  eagerly  proffered  their 
services  were  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Eai  !s  of 
Linlithgow,  Annandule,  and  Hartfell,  tho  Lords 
Seton,  Drummond,  Erskine,  Fleming,  Maderty, 
and  Carnegie,  Hamilton  of  Orbiston.  lordjustice- 
clerk,  and  Archibald  Primrose,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
nt  that  time  clerk  of  the  council.  The  day  after 
the  battle  Montrose  marched  into  Clydesdale,  to 
disperse  the  levies  of  the  Karl  of  Lanark,  who  fled 
at  his  approach.  He  then  proceeded  to  Glasgow, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph.  The  city  was  saved 
from  pillage  by  the  payment  of  n  considerable  ran- 
som ;  but  a  few  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
death  as  incendiaries,  probably  for  tho  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  no  effort 
\\dn  left  untried  to  conciliate  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  to  gain  them  over  to  tho  royal  cause. 
Montrose  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Bothwcll, 
whence  he  sent  out  his  officers  into  the  neighbouring 
districts  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  inhnbi- 

*  "Wis'iim-i'"  M.n;-.irs,  ch.i?.  xiv.;  (JVcr  d  r.iiill. -\c  Vindi- 
cation; JJaiihY*  Letters;  Lite  wiii  ! it'/.t's,  Ac.  r>r.  Ml-  'ii,J. 


tants.  The  Master  of  Napier  and  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  were  dispatched  to 
Linlithgow,  where  they  proclaimed  a  meeting  of 
parliament  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  released 
from  prison  tho  venerable  Lord  Napier,  with  his 
two  daughter's  and  his  son-in-law,  Stirling  of  Keir,. 
who  had  been  removed  thither  from  Edinburgh 
Castle,  where  the  plague  was  then  raging.  Push- 
ing  forward  to  the  metropolis,  which  the  dread  of 
infection  probably  prevented  them  from  plunder- 
ing, Napier  and  Gordon  halted  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The 
magistrates,  in  great  terror,  made  an  unconditional 
submission,  and  immediately  released  the  Karl  of 
Crawford,  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Hcay,  and  other 
royalists,  who,  including  Wishart,  the  chaplain 
and  biographer  of  Montrose,  were  confined  in  the 
Tolbooth  as  prisoners  of  state.  But  Lord  Grnhnm, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Montrose,  having  been 
removed  for  greater  security  into  the  castle,  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

"While  Montrose  lay  at  Bothwcll,  Sir  Ilobert 
Spottiswood,  formerly  president  of  jjpw 
the  court  of  session,  and  now  secre-  mi>*inn  win  to 
tary  of  state  for  Scotland,  appeared     W«titm-e  by 
in  "his  camp,  bringing  with  him  a      tiic  king' 
commission  from  the  king,  dated  at  Hereford,  25th 
June,  KM  5,  appointing  the  marquis  lieutenant- 
goveinor  and  captain-general  of  Scotland,  with 
new  and  extended  powers.    It  was  publicly,  and 
with  all  due  solemnity,  read  to  the  troops,  at  a 
grand  review  at  Bothwcll,  by  Archibald  Primrose, 
elerk  of  the  council.    Montrose  next  addressed  his 
soldiers  in  a  short  and  stirring  speech,  and  then, 
in  virtue  of  the  new  powers  entrusted  to  him, 
he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Colkitto. 

The  success  of  Montrose,  however,  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  His  victories  had,  indeed,  given 
him  possession  of  the  open  country;  but  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Dunbarton,  and  the  other  strong  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  covenanters,  and  he  had  neither  the  disciplined 
troops  nor  tho  heavy  artillery  which  were  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the 
reduction  of  these  places  of  strength,  and  thus  to 
obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  country.  This,  however, 
formed  no  part  of  his  plan.  From  the  outset  of 
his  career,  he  had  entertained  the  hope  of  clearing 
Scotland  of  the  covenanting  forces,  and  then  leading 
his  victorious  army  into  England  to  the  assistance 
of  his  sovereign.  He  represented  to  Charles  that 
if  he  were  only  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  he  might  hope  to  hi  ing  twenty  thousand 
men  to  his  majesty's  rescue.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  the  marquis  w  as  ordered  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Tinquoir,  and 
to  march  with  all  expedition  to  the  Tweed,  in  order 
to  co  operate  with  a  body  of  ono  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  under  Lord  Digby,  who  wero  dis- 
patched to  the  north  to  meet  him  upon  the  Borders. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  Montrose  nnnounce  his 
intention  to  march  southward  than  the  Highlanders, 
as  usual,  applied  for  leave  to  return  home  for  the 
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purpose  of  depositing  their  plunder  in  a  place  of 
Mar.  h  of  tho    security,  and  of  cutting  down  and 
r>yah*u  to  the  gathering  in  their  crops.  Mac- 
Uoider.       donald,  at  his  own  earnest  desire, 
•was  appointed  their  commander,  professedly  for  t he 
purpose  of  bringing  them  back  to  the  standard,  but 
his  real  object  was  to  arengo  some  paltry  feud 
of  his  own  elan  in  Argyleshire.    The  Gordons, 
with  their  leader  Abovne,  soon  after  followed  this 
example;  so  that  when  Montrose  began  his  ill-fated 
march  to  the  Borders,  his  forces  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  body  scarcely  more  numerous  or  effective  than 
•when  he  was  wandering  through  Atholl  and  Badcn- 
ocb.     Marching  through  the  Lothians,  he  en- 
camped at  Cranston  Kirk,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
Next  morning  he  received  intimation  that  Leslie 
Recall  of      was  already  at  Berwick,  with  those 
General  Leslie  iron  brigades  which  had  contributed 
from  England.   80  1JOWcrru|iv  tVturn  the  tide  of 

battle  on  Marston  Moor.    Montrose  was  advised 
by  Lord  Erskine  to  effect  a  timely  retreat ;  but 
disregarding  this  prudent  counsel,  he  pressed  on- 
wards to  the  Tweed,  with  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining considerable  reinforcements  from  the  Border 
nobles  favourable  to  the  royal  cause.    He  wr.s 
joined  on  his  march  by  the  Marquis  of  Douglas 
and  Lord  Ogilvie  with  some  raw  levies  and  a  few 
troops  of  irregular  horse,  whom  Bishop  Guthrie 
designates  as  "truthless  trained  bands."  Traquair, 
•with  many  promises  of  support,  sent  his  son,  Lord 
Linton,  to  the  royal  standard  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
Lakewarmncss  cav«lT »  but  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh 
of  the  Border    and  Home,  who  affected  great  zeal 
noble*  to  the    for  th0  royal  cause,  and  had  invited 
royal  cauac.       ,  *.  .  .... 

J  the  marquis  to  repair  to  the  Borders, 

had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Leslie's  men,  and 
carried  prisoners  to  Berwick.  It  is  said,  and  not 
without  probability,  that  on  discovering  the  weak- 
ness of  the  royal  army,  they  considered  the  cause 
hopeless,  and  therefore  thought  only  of  providing 
for  their  own  security.  It  is  certain  that  owing  to 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Borders, 
and  the  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  there  in 
favour  of  the  covenant,  these  nobles,  even  though 
they  had  been  inclined,  had  not  the  power  to  bring 
any  considerable  body  of  retainers  to  the  support  of 
the  northern  clans.  The  feelings  of  Montrose  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  struggle,  are  strikingly  described  in  a  letter 
which,  on  the  10th  of  September,  Sir  Robert  Spot- 
t  is  wood  addressed  to  Lord  Digby  from  Kelso: — 
"We  ore  now  arrived  ad  columnas  Herculis*  to 
Tweedside,  dispersed  all  the  king's  enemies  within 
this  kingdom— some  to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to 
Berwick— and  had  no  open  enemy  more  to  deal  I 
with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie  there,  and  not  ' 
suffered  him  to  come  in  here  to  make  head  against 
us  of  new.  It  is  thought  strange  here  that  at  least 
you  have  Bent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  ex- 
pected, although  he  should  not  come  at  all.  You 
little  imagine  the  difficulties  my  lord  marquis  hath 

•  To  the  pillars  of  Herculcs-the  limits  of  Moutro?e's 
command, 


had  to  wrestle  with.  The  overcoming  of  the  enemy 
is  the  least  of  them ;  he  hath  more  to  do  with  his 
seeming  friends.  Since  I  came  to  him  (which  was 
but  within  these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and 
hazard)  I  have  seen  much  of  it.  He  was  force.! 
to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who  would 
needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affair*. 
When  they  were  gone,  Aboyne  took  a  caprice,*  and 
had  away  with  him  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of 
horse.  Notwithstanding  whereof  he  resolved  to 
follow  his  work,  and  clear  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  rebels  that  had  fled  to  Berwick,  and  kept  a 
bustling  there.  Besides,  he  was  invited  hereunto 
by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  w  hen 
he  was  within  a  dozen  miles  of  them,  have  rendered 
their  houses  and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and 
are  carried  in  as  prisoners  to  Berwick.  Traquair 
has  been  with  him,  and  ho  promised  more  nor 
(than)  ho  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great 
dishearteniugs  to  any  other  but  to  him  whom 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.  With  the  small 
forces  he  hath  presently  with  him  he  is  resolved  to 
pursue  David  Leslie,  and  uot  suffer  him  to  grow 
stronger.''  t 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  letter  that  Montrose 
was  already  aware  of  the  approach  of  Leslie. 
L'|>on  the  first  newsof  the  defeat  at  Kilsyth,  that  able 
officer  left  the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford,  and 
hurried  northwards  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  cavalry, for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  royalists.  His  first  inten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  to  intercept  Montrose  at 
the  Forth,  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tains. Accordingly,  he  marched  along  the  eastern 
coast  from  Berwick  to  Tranent ;  but  there  he 
appears  to  have  learned  that  Montrose  was  lying 
encamped  in  profound  security  in  Et trick  Forest. 
He  therefore  suddenly  altered  his  course,  and, 
crossing  the  country  to  Middleton,  turned  south- 
ward, and  descended  the  vale  of  Gala  to  Melrose, 
where  he  quartered  his  troops  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile  Montrose  had  marched  on  that  dny 
(the  12th  of  September)  from  Kelso  to  Selkirk,  and 
now  lay  encamped  within  five  miles  of  his  ad- 
versary in  total  ignorance  of  his  approach.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  that  the  fact  that  he  should 
have  received  no  notice  whatever  of  the  march  of 
so  large  u  body  of  troops  proves  that  he  must  have 
been  very  ill  tcrved  by  his  own  patrols,  and  that 
the  country  was  strongly  disaffected  to  the  royalist 
cause.  He  had  posted  his  infantry  on  a  level  plain 
called  Philiphnugh,  upou  the  northern  side  of  the 
river  Ettrick,  immediately  after  its  junction  with 
the  Yarrow.  It  was  protected  in  the  rear  by  a 
range  of  hills,  and  in  front  by  the  river,  and  to 
render  the  position  more  secure  some  trenches  were 

*  The  r<\isr>n  of  thi«  "rnrrit-e"  probably  was  that 
Huntley,  his  father,  could  riol  forget  or  forgive  hi*  dr.V.it 
by  Montrose  wlu-u  the  Gurdei.s  first  took  up  arms  f>  r  the 
king,  and  Montrose  embraced  the  covenant;  and  Lno«:n^ 
hiui»clf  to  be  cijual  in  rank  and  superior  in  power,  ns  »<  1: 
as  more  consistent  in  loyalty,  HunUey  was  jealous  of  Mot- 
trose'g  nseendnncy,  and  of  the  marks  of  royal  favour  wtuca 
he  received. 

f  Aikiuan,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
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thrown  up  on  each  flank.  The  town  of  Selkirk, 
in  which  Montrose  himself  took  tip  his  quarters 
\\i;h  the  cavalry,  stands  on  a  lofty  bank  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ettrick,  and  there,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friends  the  Lords  Napier,  Aivlic,  and 
Crawford,  he  was  occupied  most  of  the  night 
preparing  despatches  to  the  king.  Favoured  by  n 
thick  mist,  Leslie  quitted  Melrose  early  next 

Sur;,m,!:,„  I    ,ri0«nin&.  ^ded  the  Ettrick,  and 
to!.-«l  iMiMt  f  f  came  close  upon  the  encampment 
Mnntnw  at     of  the  rovalists,  without  being 

surprisal  was  complete.  The  noise  of  the  conflict 
conveyed  to  Montrose  the  first  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  oncmy.  Throwing  himself  upon 
his  horse  the  instant  he  heard  the  firing,  and 
hastily  collecting  his  cavalry,  he  galloped  across 
the  river  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  he  found 
matters  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion.  Surprised 
and  outnumbered  as  they  wore,  the  right  wing  of 
the  infantry  stood  firm  for  some  time,  and,  protected 
by  their  intrenchmcnts  and  by  the  thickets  of 
liarchcad  wood,  twice  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the 
covenanters.  But  Leslie  had  detached  two  thou- 
sand of  his  horse,  who,  crossing  the  river  higher  up, 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Irish  troops,  and  rooted 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  marquis,  after 
repeated  and  desperate  attempts  to  retrieve  the 
fbrtuno  of  tho  day,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
make  his  escape,  and,  cutting  his  way  through  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  followed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  Lord  Napier,  and  about  thirty  horsemen, 
he  fled  np  the  vale  of  Yarrow  and  over  Minchmoor, 
reaching  at  sunset  tho  ancient  burgh  of  Peebles. 
Next  day  he  was  joined  by  tho  Enrls  of  Crawford 
and  Airlie,  accompanied  by  about  two  hundred  of 
the  fugitive  cavalry,  and  with  these  scanty  remains 
of  his  army  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  Highland 
fastnesses.  The  fruits  of  his  six  splendid  victories 
were  thus  swept  away  at  one  blow,  and  though  he 
Boon  after  assembled  once  more  an  army  of  moun- 
taineers, and  strove  with  indomitablo  courage  and 
perseverance  to  make  head  against  tho  now  trium- 
phant covenanters,  yet  all  hope  of  retrieving  the 
royal  fortunes  was  now  extinct,  and  he  never  again 
became  formidable  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament. 
Leslie  abused  his  victory  and  dishonoured  his 
Ma.«5arrpofthc  arm*  V  putting  to  death  in  cold 
prisoner*  by  blood  many  of  his  prisoners.  Ac- 
Lc»lic  cording  to  tradition,  numbers  of 
t  hem  were  shot  in  the  court-yard  of  Newark  Castle, 
on  the  Yarrow ;  others  were  probably  slaughtered 
by  the  peasantry,  who  had  suffered  from  their 
o  :* rages.  WUhart  affirms  that  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  precipitated  from  a  high  bridge  into  the 
liver  and  drowned,  and  a  number  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  Irish  soldiers  were  subsequently 
put  to  death  in  this  way  at  Linlithgow.  The 
Irish,  indeed,  scorn  to  have  been  excepted  from 
quarter  in  both  kingdoms,  probably  because  their 
ntiocities  had  placed  them  beyond  tho  pile  of 
civilised  warfare. •  Hence  the  parliament  subsc- 
•  LsliWs  AnnaL",  vol.  iii.  p.  3t'J. 


quently  ordered  the  Irish  prisoners  taken  at 
Philiphaugh,  "  to  be  executed  without  any  assize 
or  process,  conform  to  the  treaty  betwixt  both 
kingdoms."  The  captives  of  higher  rank  were 
reserved  for  a  public  trial.  Colonel  O'Kyan  and 
Major  Lauchlin,  two  of  the  Irish  officers,  were 
hanged  upon  tho  Cnstle  Iliil,  Edinburgh.  Sir 
William  Bollock,  the  constant  attendant  of  Mon- 
trose from  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise, 
Ogilvic  of  Invcrquharity,  a  youth  of  onh*  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  Sir  Will  iam  Nisbef,  were  execute d 
at  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  October.  The  fate  of  the 
others  was  deferred  till  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Montrose  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  friends,  and  in  the  month  of  October  appeared  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  where  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  and 
other  of  the  principal  prisoners  were  then  confined, 
and  remained  there  for  nearly  a  month,  threatening 
the  town,  and  endeavouring  to  provoke  Leslie,  by 
whom  it  was  guarded,  to  encouuter  him  without  its 
walls.  But  that  cautious  general  contented  him- 
self with  remaining  upon  the  defensive,  and  Mon- 
trose was  at  length  compelled  to  return  to  Atholl, 
leaving  the  surviving  captives  to  their  fate.  They 
were  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  the  parlia- 
ment met  for  ttieir  trial  on  the  20tb  of  November. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lending 
noblemen  of  the  convention  were  disposed  to  mercy, 
for  they  hud  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  Montrose  and  his  savage  soldiery;  and,  as  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  the  desire  of  revenge  wan 
so  common  to  the  age  that  it  would  have  been 
accounted  neglect  of  their  duty  to  their  slain 
kinsmen  and  plundered  vassals  if  they  had  let  slip 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  exacting  blood  for 

I  blood;  besides,  they  had  nil  been  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  success  of  the  royalists,  and  nothing  makes 
men  more  pitiless  than  the  recollection  of  recent 

I  fears.*  Their  thirst  for  vengeance,  however,  was 
stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  clergy,  whoso 
conduct  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.  Upon 
the  oth  of  December  "  a  remonstrance  from  tho 
commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  to  tho  high 
court  of  parliament,  for  justice  upon  delinquents 
n  nd  malignants  w  ho  have  shed  the  blood  of  their 
brethren,"  was  read  in  the  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  petitions  to  the  same  effect  from  the  provincial 
synods  of  Dumfries,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale,  Gallo- 
way and  Fife, were  presented  by  ubout  two  hundred 
persons,  praying  that  the  parliament  would  hear 
the  voice  of  their  brethren's  blood,  the  cry  of  tho 
widow  and  futherless,  and  execute  impartial  justice 
on  the  incendiaries  and  malignants  now  in  bond*, 
and  purge  the  land  from  blood-guiltiness. t  Six  of 
these  unfortunate  royalists,  the  Tmlond 
Lords  Ogilvic,  and  Hart  fell,  Sir  execution 
Robert  Spottiswood,  Nathaniel  of  the  pvin.  ipnl 
Gordon,  Wrilliam  Murray,  brother  l"*<  "Cl*- 
of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  and  Guthrie,  Bon  of  tho 

•  TV.es  of  11  Grandfather,  «!u>p.  xliv. 
t  Memorials  of  Montrose  ntni  his  Time*,  published  by 
ilu-  M^ilam!  Club,  \A.  ii.  pp.  •215—2-31. 
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Bishop  of  Moray,  were  condemned  to  death ;  hut 
Lord  Ogilvio  escaped  from  prison  in  his  sister's 
clothes,  it  was  supposed  through  the  connivance  of 
tho  Hamiltons,  and  Hartfell  was  pardoned  through 
the  intercession  of  Argyll.  The  other  four  were  exe- 
cuted at  St.  Andrew's.  The  fate  of  Sir  Robert  Spottis- 
wood  was  regarded  with  peculiar  grief.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  and  afterwards 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  possessed  of  greot  talents 
and  leurning.  He  had  never  borne  arms,  but  the 
crime  of  having  brought  from  England  the  royal 
commission  to  Montrose,  and  of  having  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary,  which  tho  parliament  had 
formerly  conferred  upon  the  Kurl  of  Lanark, 
appears  to  have  given  great  offence,  and  was 
thought  quite  worthy  of  death.* 

"While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Scot- 
Trcuty        land,  the  affairs  of  the  king  in 

of  Uxbridge—  Kngland  were  rapidly  going  to 
ruin.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  renewed  about 
the  beginning  of  1015,  and  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king  and  the  parliament  met  at  Uxbridgc,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  to  discuss  tho  terms  of  accom- 
modation. It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  his  adversaries  were  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace ;  and  the  demands  of  the  parliament  were 
most  exorbitant.  The  leading  topics  of  discussion 
wore  arranged  under  three  heads— religion,  the 
militia,  and  the  state  of  Ireland.  Under  tho  first 
head  tho  parliament  demanded  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy;  the  establishment  in  its  room  of  the 
presbytcrial  form  of  church  government;  the  substi- 
tution of  the  directory  of  public  worship  for  the 
Anglican  liturgy;  the  continuation  of  the  acts  of 
tho  r.Ksombly  of  divines  at  Westminster;  and  that 
the  king  himself  should  take  the  covenant.  Charles, 
however,  was  strongly  attached  to  episcopacy, 
and  refused  to  consent  to  its  abolition,  though 
he  was  now  willing  to  accept  of  the  moderate 
scheme  of  prelacy  recommended  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  But  the  parliamentary  commissioners  re- 
fused even  to  enter  into  discussion  upon  it.  The 
second  article  of  the  treaty  was  the  command  of 
tho  militia.  The  parliament  at  first  demanded  for 
an  unlimited  time  the  appointment  of  all  the  com- 
manders by  sea  and  hind,  including  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  all  governors  of  garrisons. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reluctantly  in- 
duced to  offer  to  resign  the  command  into  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  half  of  whom  should  be  named 
by  himself,  half  by  the  parliament,  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  which  he  afterwards  extended  to 
seven.  But  the  parliamentary  negotiators  peremp- 
torily declined  this  proposal,  and  offered  as  a  com- 
promise to  limit  their  demand  of  exclusive  control 
to  seven  years,  leaving  the  mutter  to  be  again  ad- 
justed between  the  king  and  the  parliament  nt  the 
termination  of  this  period.  With  regard  to  the 
third  proposition,  which  referred  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  parliament  required  that  the  cessation 
of  arms  should  be  declared  void  ;  that  the  direction 
of  the  war  should  be  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  that 
•  Balfour's  Memorials,  vol.  iti  p.  361. 


no  peace  should  be  concluded  without  their  consent. 
But  on  this  head  the  king  was  inflexible.  The 
j  news  of  Montrose's  brilliant  vie-  ^  ^ 

tories  in  Scot  laud,  and  the  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  Continent,  arc  alleged 
to  have  rendered  his  roujesty  more  obstinate  in  h:» 
refusal  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  parliament. 
The  time  allotted  for  treaty  was  spent  iu  debaiu 
and  wrangling  without  settling  a  single  point ;  and 
at  the  expiry  of  twenty  days,  the  period  original  iv 
fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  negotiations,  the  par- 
liament recalled  their  commissioners. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  made 
it  clear  to  both  parties  that  they  ltenew*l 
must  once  more  try  the  fortune  of     of  u,c  **T- 
war.    The  parliament  prepared  for  the  renewed 
struggle  by  passing  the  memorable  self-denying 
ordinance,  by  which  the  members  of  both  hou^s 
were  excluded  from  every  civil  and  military  em- 
ployment.    Tho  army  was  new  modelled;  tic 
ablest  and  fittest  men  were  drafted  New 
from  the  old  regiments,  and  placed    modelling  of 
under  new  officers,  selected  for  am- " 

their  courage  and  skill.  The  discipline  introduced 
among  them  was  of  the  most  exact  and  rigid  kind ; 
"for  the  usual  vices  of  camps  were  restrained  amo:-^ 
them  ;  no  theft,  no  wantonness,  no  oaths,  nor  ouy 
profune  words,  could  escape  without  the  sc vet  est 
castigation,  by  which  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  ia 
this  camp,  as  in  a  well-ordered  city,  passage  vus 
safe,  and  commerce  free."  *  Their  new  officers 
united  in  their  persons  both  tho  spiritual  and  the 
military  functions,  and  prayed  with  and  exhorted 
as  well  as  drilled  their  troops.  The  private  soldiers 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  and  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  combined  with  their  valour  and  dU-i- 
pline,  speedily  rendered  them  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable armies  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
royalists,  on  the  other  hand,  became  as  notorious 
for  their  blasphemy  and  swearing,  driuking,  gam- 
bling, and  other  vices,  as  their  adversaries  v»nc 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety  and  decency,  "'inc 
officers  pvided  themselves  in  their  profligacy,  cor.- 
Mdcrin-r  all  decency  of  behnviour  the  nuro: 
hypocrisy,  and  altogether  unfit  for  soldiers,  n::d 
their  men  showed  a  great  aptitude  in  following  ti  c 
example  of  their  superiors."  The  whole  countiy 
was  hud  waste  by  their  excesses,  so  that  in  ti.? 
end  thev  become  more  formidable  to  their  fritn-I? 

* 

than  to  their  enemies. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  king  to  oli 

appearance  had  many  advantages  Sur. 

over  his  opponents;  but  the  effects  otthe 

of  the  new  modelling  of  the  parlia-     F«ii  'U»rjt. 

mentary  army  soon  became  apparent.  The  sieve 
i  of  Taunton  was  raised  by  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell 

defeated  a  portion  of  the  royal  forces  at  Islip  Bridge, 

in  Oxfordshire,  and  took  Bletehington  House,  in 
I  which  a  portion  of  the  fugitives  had  sought  hi'^e. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  king  relieved  Chester, 

which  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Breretoi; ; 

and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  took  the  import- 
•  Breviary  of  the  Hutory  of  the  Parliament. 
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ant  city  of  Leicester  by  Rtorm.    Tho  most  fright- 
.Vroeitics      f"l  atrocities  were  perpetrated  by 
of  tho        the  licentious  and  rapacious  assail- 
rojali»tj.      fln(s      js»o  distinction  wag  ma(je 

of  ago  or  sex,  of  royalist  or  republican,  thongh  the 
king  had  many  adherents  within  the  town :  even 
the  churches  and  hospitals  were  not  exempted  from 
the  general  pillage.  One  of  the  most  zealous  par- 
tisans of  the  royal  canse  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  "  Leicester  presents  but  one  among  many 
instances  which  show  that  the  cavaliers,  and  the 
royalist  soldiers  generally,  assumed  after  the  adop- 
tion of  tho  new  model  a  greater  height  of  licen- 
tiousness, as  if  in  scornful  contrast  with  their 
enemies,  who  affected  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
soldiers  of  God,  and  to  observe  a  severity  of  disci- 
pline as  well  as  a  gravity  of  demeanour  consistent 
with  that  lofty  claim." 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  Fair- 
fax abandoned  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  marched 
towards  the  royal  army.  A  few  days  after  (June 
13th),  he  came  up  with  the  king  at  Harborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  and  spread  an  alarm  through  the 
royal  camp  by  falling  suddenly  on  the  outposts 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  killing  or  making 
prisoners  the  sentinels.  On  this  unexpected  oc- 
currence, his  majesty  immediately  assembled  a 
council  of  war,  at  which,  with  the  rash,  impetuous 
gallantly  that  characterised  the  royalist  officers,  it 
was  resolved  to  advance  and  offer  battle.*  Early 
next  morning  the  parliamentary  forces  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
royalists  to  action,  but  on  approaching  the  village 
of  Nascby,  near  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire, 
they  found  the  king's  army  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  south 
Battle  of  from  Harborough.  Mistaking  some 
Xsseby.  movements  of  Cromwell's  cavalry 
for  a  retreat,  tho  royalists  quitted  the  advantageous 
position  which  they  had  occupied,  and  advanced 
into  the  plain,  a  fallow  field  about  a  mile  broad,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Nascby.  The  battle  was 
began  by  Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  his  character- 
istic impetuosity,  charged  tho  left  wing  of  the 
parliamentary  army  commanded  by  Ircton,  threw 
them  into  disorder,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, drove  them  from  the  field.  Ircton  him- 
self was  severely  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
His  reserves  also  were  routed,  and  some  of  the 
guns  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  While  this  was 
going  on,  the  royal  centre,  commanded  by  the  king 
in  person,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  up  tho  hill, 
and  made  a  fierce  onset  upon  the  main  body  of  tho 
parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  way.  Fairfax,  however,  and  brave 
old  Skippen  rallied  their  broken  ranks,  and  re- 
newed the  fight.  Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  at  the 
head  of  his  famous  Ironsides,  had  completely  routed 
the  left  wing  of  tho  royalists,  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale ;  and  leaving  four  squadrons  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  and  prevent  tho  broken  enemy  from 
i  allying,  with  the  remainder  of  his  victorious  troops 
•  Kushwortb,  vol.  vii. 


he  wheeled  rapidly  round  to  the  centre,  where  the 
battle  st ill  raged  with  doubtful  success,  and  at- 
tacked the  royal  forces  in  the  flank  and  rear.  This 
movement  decided  the  victory.  The  king's  bat- 
talions, already  hard  pressed,  gave  way  on  ail 
sides,  threw  dowu  their  arms  and  fled,  or  yielded 
themselves  prisoners.  One  regiment  alone  stood 
its  ground,  and,  though  twice  furiously  assailed, 
would  not  move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  how- 
ever, made  simultaneously  in  front  and  rear,  threw 
them  into  confusion  j  the  standard  was  taken  by 
Fairfax  himself;  and  the  devoted  band,  cut  through 
in  all  directions,  were  at  length  driven  from  the 
field.  By  this  time  Prince  ltupcrt  had  returned 
from  his  pursuit  of  the  parliamentary  left  wing, 
which,  with  his  habitual  rashness,  he  had  carried 
too  far,  but  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost.  Tho 
king,  indeed,  who  had  shown  great  gallantry 
throughout  this  fatal  day,  endeavoured  to  rally  lib 
broken  squadrons,  and  to  restore  tho  fight.  "  One 
charge  more,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  we  recover  tho 
day!"  But  the  effort  was  in  vain.  The  cavalry 
felt  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  alone  against  tho 
enemy's  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  could  not 
be  induced  again  to  form  and  renew  tho  contest. 
They  fled  in  disorder  to  Leicester,  Tot!ll  jefiat 
hot ly  pursued  by  Cromwell's  horse,  of  the  r«.j  ul 
leaving  five  thousand  prisoners  in  arm< . 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  all  their  artillery,  with 
eight  thousand  stand  of  arms,  all  their  baggage, 
including  the  rich  plunder  they  had  carried  off  from 
Leicester  a  few  days  before,  the  royal  standard, 
and  a  hundred  other  colours,  together  with  the 
king's  baggage  and  his  private  cabinet  of  papers 
and  letters.*  Theso  important  documents  were 
soon  after  published  by  command  of  parliament ; 
and  by  the  incontestable  proofs  which  they  offered 
of  his  majesty's  systematic  insincerity  and  double- 
dealing,  contributed  largely  to  the  ruin  of  his  cause. 

After  this  fatal  battle  tho  king  returned  to 
"Wales,  in  the  vain  hope  of  raising  n.ui„  0f  ti,0 
afresh  army  in  tho  principality.  ro>al  cau^o. 
He  spent  about  three  weeks  with  tho  Marquis  of 
Worcesler,  in  Kagland  Custle,  where,  strange  to 
•ay,  his  time  was  principally  passed  in  sports  and 
entertainments,  "as  though,"  tuys  his  military 
historian,  "  no  crown  had  been  at  stake  or  in  dungcr 
to  be  lost."  Meanwhile,  his  affairs-were  going  to  ruin 
in  all  quarters,  and  his  indefatigable  adversaries 
were  diligently  improving  their  victory.  Fairfax 
rc-took  Leicester  on  the  17th  of  June.  On  the  10th 
of  July  ho  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  aud  shortly 
after  defeated  Goring  nt  Langport,  in  Somerset, 
and  took  fourteen  hundred  prisoners.  The  strong 
and  important  town  of  Bridgewater  surrendered 
to  him  on  tho  23rd  of  July.  A  fortnight  Inter 
Sherborne  Castlo  was  taken  by  storm.  The  siege 
of  Bristol  immediately  followed.  Princo  ltupcrt 
occupied  that  city  with  a  strong  garrison  ;  it  was 
well  stored  with  provisions,  and  he  had  boasted,  in 
a  letter  to  tho  king,  that  he  would  defend  the 
place  ogainst  all  attacks  for  four  months  at  least ; 
•  IWhworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  42 ;  Clarendon,  vol.  ir.  p.  G56. 
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but  he  hardly  held  it  four  days,  and  capitulated  as 
soon  as  his  lines  were  forced,  while  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  yet  entire.  The  king  was  so  provoked 
at  his  nephew's  precipitate  surrender  of  this  im- 
portant fortress,  that  he  immediately  recalled  all 
the  prince's  commissions,  commanded  him  to  quit 
tho  country,  and  sent  hira  a  pass  to  go  beyond 
»ca.  Separating  from  the  main  army,  Cromwell 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  strongholds  in  the  western 
counties,  which  still  held  out  for  the  king.  De- 
vizes, Berkley,  and  Winchester  Castles,  Basing 
House,  and  other  fortiHcd  places,  were  successively 
surrendered  or  carried  by  storm.  Lord  Wcntworth 
was  defeated  near  Ashburton,  with  the  loss  of  four 
hundred  men.  Hopton  was  overthrown  at  Tor- 
rington,  and,  followed  by  some  broken  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  took  refuge  in  Cornwall,  where  his  disor- 
ganised troops  mutinied  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scots,  having  after  an  ob- 
stinate siege  made  themselves  masters  of  Carlisle, 
marched  southward  and  invested  Hereford,  On 
the  approach  of  the  king,  however,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  fell  back  toward  the  Borders.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  Charles  had  enter- 
tained the  project  of  marching  to 
the  north  with  his  cavalry,  and 
effecting  a  junction  with  Montrose, 
but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Doncaster,  he  wavered, 
nnd  then  renounced  the  scheme  as  hopeless.  At 
this  juncture  ho  again  resolved  to  adopt  this  expe- 
dient, and,  starting  from  Hereford,  he  proceeded 
to  Chester  by  a  circuitous  rout  over  the  Welsh 
mountains,  with  tho  view  of  avoiding  any  in- 
terruption from  the  enemy,  intending  to  make 
his  way  from  Chester  northward  by  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland.     The  city  of  Chester  was  of 
great  importance  to  him,  as  no  other  port  remained 
open  by  which  tho  expected  reinforcements  from 
Ireland  could  land.    It  was  at  this  time  besieged 
by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel  Jones, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
suburbs.    While  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  besiegers,  the  royal  forces  were  attacked  by 
Colonel  Poyntfc,  who  had  received  orders  to  follow 
the  king  in  his  march,  and  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement the  royalists  were  completely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed  and  a  thousand 
taken  prisoners.    The  king,  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence  escaped  to 
Oxford,  where  he  shut  himself  up  during  tho  winter 
season.    From  Newark  Lord  Digby  and  Sir  Mar- 
Kxpc.lition  of   mat,uke  Longdate  were  dispatched, 
Lord  Digby  to   at  tho  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
the  Borders.    cavalrv,  to  the  assistance  of  Mon- 
(rose,  but  the  attempt  completely  failed.    At  Sher- 
borne they  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss  by 
Colonel  Copley,  and  the  misfortune  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  capture  of  Digby's  cabinet,  con- 
taining his  official  correspondence  with  the  king, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles's  own  correspon- 
dence at  Naseby,  proved  highly  injurious  to  the 
royal  cause.    Rallying  his  dispersed  followers  at 
Skipton,  Digby  continued  his  march  through  West- 


moreland and  Cumberland  as  far  as  Dumfries,  but 
having  failed  there  to  obtain  intelligence  of  Mon- 
trose, he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlisle,  and  there  disbanded  his  troops.  He  and 
his  officers  sought  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  wheccu 
they  ultimately  proceeded  to  Dublin. 

To  crown  the  misfortunes  of  the  king,  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Irish  rebels  were  ,v  , 
brought  to  light  at  this  juncture,  tlie  kinp» 
and  completed  tho  ruin  of  the  intrigurs  \»i:h 
royal  character  and  interests.  Tho  tLc  lnsh  uhtU- 
cessation  of  arms  with  the  Roman  Catholic  insur- 
gents in  Ireland  was  agreed  to  by  the  king,  for  tic 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  recall  his  own  troop?, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  such  of  the 
rebel  party  as  might  bo  willing  to  follow  the  royal 
standard.  At  fitst  tho  negotiations  w  ith  the  insur- 
gents had  been  carried  on  at  Oxford  by  means  of 
deputies  from  Ireland,  but  they  were  subsequently 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  the  royal  lieu- 
tenant, the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  at  Dublin,  lie 
demands  of  the  rebels  were  exceedingly  extra- 
vagant. They  knew  their  own  strength  and  the 
king's  weakness,  and  insisted  on  the  public  recog- 
nition and  establishment  of  their  religion,  in  ream 
for  their  support  of  the  royal  cause.  Finding  that 
(heir  scruples  in  regard  to  this  point  were  not  to 
be  overcome,  the  king  authorised  Ormond  to  agree 
to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  it  soon  become  apparent  that  this 
concession  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  and  the  impatience  or  necessities  of 
the  king  induced  him  to  employ  another  negotiator, 
who  could  secretly  offer  such  terms  to  the  rebels  "as 
it  were  unfit  for  the  king  at  present  to  acknowledge 
publicly,  and  in  which  his  lieutenant  Ormond 
could  not  be  6cen."  Tho  person  selected  for  this 
delicate  mission  was  Lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  himself  a  papist,  who 
was  created  Karl  of  Glamorgan,  and  secretly 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  with  the  confederate  Irish.  The 
commission  was  granted  to  him  under  his  majesty's 
privy  signet,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  council; 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  in  case  of  discovery,  the 
commission  was  to  be  disavowed  Trcntv  of  Lord 
by  the  king,  and  the  whole  blame  Glamorgan— 
thrown  upon  the  agcut.  Furnished  with  this 
authority,  Glamorgan  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  confederates,  by 
which  it  was  virtually  stipulated  that  popery 
should  become  the  established  religion  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  In  return  for  this 
concession,  the  Irish  rebels  agreed  that  they  should 
furnish  ten  thousand  men  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause, 
and  should  assign  to  the  king's  use  for  three  yean* 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

Scarcely  was  this  nefarious  transaction  com- 
pleted, when  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
discovery  of  a  duplicate  of  the  treaty,  which  was 
found  on  the  person  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Sligo  by  the  Scottish  army.   It  produced  the  m«»t 
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extraordinary  excitement  in  both  countries,  and, 
to  avert  the  obloquy  which  was  in  consequence 
thrown  upon  the  king,  Glamorgan  was  arrested 
by  Ormond  on  a  charge  of  treason.    His  com- 

— its  disavowal  mission  was  publicly  disavowed  by 
by  the  king.  Charles,  who  denied  that  he  hail 
authorised  the  earl  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
whatever  with  tho  rebels,  and  affirmed  that  he  had 
merely  furnished  him  with  a  commission  to  raise 
troops  for  his  service.  No  credit,  however,  was 
given  to  these  professions,  and  their  insincerity 
soon  became  painfully  manifest.  Glamorgan,  after 
tho  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  wns  liberated  upon  bail, 
and.  with  the  approbation  of  the  lord-lieutennnt, 
returned  to  Kilkenny,  to  continue  his  negotiations 
with  the  confederates.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  them,  and  received  an 
immediate  aid  of  live  or  six  thousand  men,  whom 
ho  led  to  Watcrford,  in  order  to  relievo  the  city  of 
Chester,  which  was  reduced  to  great  extremities 
by  the  parliamentary  forces.  But  before  he  could 
obtain  shipping  for  his  troops,  he  received  the 
unwelcome  news  that  Chester  hnd  fallen,  so  that 
there  was  now  no  longer  a  port  open  for  their 
landing  in  England.  Upon  this  intelligence  Gla- 
morgan dispersed  his  now  useless  forces — "all  these 
devices,  therefore,  nothing  availed  the  king,  all  his 
designs  were  frustrated."* 

The  affairs  of  the  king  had  now  become  despc- 

Desperate      ratc*  'a8t  noPcs  °^  success 

state  of  tlio  were  extinguished  by  the  over- 
royal  cau^e.  throw  of  Montrose  ot  Philiphaugh, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  A6tloy  at  Stowe,  tho  lust 
royalist  army  was  dissolved.  Fairfax  was  advanc- 
ing with  his  victorious  army  to  invest  Oxford,  and 
the  king  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  shut  up 
in  that  city.  In  these  distressing  circumstances 
Charles  made  repented  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  open  negotiations  with  tho  parliament.  He 
even  offered  to  proceed  to  London,  and  there  con- 
duct a  personal  treaty;  but  this  proposal  was 
refused  by  the  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the 
king's  presence  in  London  would  neither  be  safe 
for  him  nor  convenient  for  themselves.  They  evi- 
dently distrusted  his  sincerity,  and  not  without 
reason, — for  hU  design,  as  expressed  in  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  Lord  Digby,  was  to  get  to  London 
with  the  expectation  "of  drawing  cither  the  pros- 
byterians  or  independents  to  side  with  him  for 
extirpating  each  other,  so  that  I  shall  be  really 

*  May,  Brer.  Hist.  Pari.  Huruo  and  other  defenders  of 
the  king  have  sought  to  extenuate  or  deny  the  king's  inure 
in  these  disgraceful  transactions,  but  hi*  majesty's  letter* 
are  quite  derisive  on  the  subject.  (Sec  Dr.  Birch's  Inquiry). 
The  testimony  of  Clarendon  is  of  iUelf  sufficient  to  settle 
the  question.  "  I  must  tell  you,"  he  savs  in  a  lelte*  to 
Secretary  Nicholas,  "  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that 
business  of  Ireland,  sinco  those  strange  powers  and  instruc- 
tions to  your  favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear  to  me  so 
inexcusable  to  justice,  piety,  and  prudence.  And  I  fear 
there  is  verv  much  in  that  transaction  more  than  you  or  1 
were  ever  thought  wise  enough  to  be  advised  within.  Oh, 
Mr.  Secretarv  !  these  stratagems  havo  given  roe  more  sad 
hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  tho  king, 
and  look  liko  the  effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us." 
(Clarendon,  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  j>.  ) 

VOL.  II. 


'  king  again."*  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  pro- 
cure more  favourable  terms  by  his  surrender  to  tho 

■  parliamentary  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Wood- 

|  stock ;  but  this  also  failed,  as  neither  lie  ton  nor 
Rainsborough,  who  commanded  these  troops,  would 
engage  to  protect  their  sovereign,  and  conduct  him 
in  safety  to  tho  parliament    In  this  extremity  tho 

I  king  turned  to  the  Scots,  who  had  never  mani- 
fested such  implacable  animosity  against  him,  and 
opened  negotiations  with  them  through  Montrcui), 
the  French  envoy;  but  the  Scottish  officers  would 
promise  nothing  beyond  the  safety  of  his  person. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  for  Theking** 
the  king  to  remain  much  longer  in     flight  from 
Oxford  without  tho  certainty  of  Oxford, 
falling  into  tho  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  on  tho 
night  of  the  27th  of  April  be  quitted  that  ancient 
city  habited  as  a  groom,  and  accompanied  only  by 
his  chaplain,  Dr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Ashburnham. 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  step,  Charles  was 
still  unresolved  whether  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  Scots,  to  endeavour  to  join  Mon- 
trose, or  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  metropolis. 
Passing  through  Henley,  Slough,  and  Uxbridge,  the 
kiug  and  his  two  companions  reached  Harrow, 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  Loudon,  "  much  per- 
plexed," says  Hudson  "  what  course  to  resolve  upon 
— London  or  northward."  But  having  learned  that 
the  parliament  had  issued  a  proclamation,  declar- 
ing that  if  the  sovereign  should  appear  in  the 
capital  without  their  consent  his  person  Bhould  be 
apprehended,  and  bis  followers  imprisoned,  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  turned  northward  through 
St.  Albans  towards  the  Scottish  camp.  After  pass- 
ing in  disguiso  through  many  by  Ho 
ways  and  cross-roads,  and  lingering  refuge  in  the 
for  some  days  at  Downhum,  in  Scottish  camp. 
Norfolk,  •'  purposely,"  sajs  Clarendon,  "  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  tho  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
and  to  find  some  secure  passage  that  he  might  get 
to  him,"  he  at  length  reached  the  Scottish  army 
before  Newark  (3th  May),  and  immediately  dis- 
covered himself  to  their  general,  I«ord  Leven. 

The  Scottish  officers  and  commissioners  expressed 
great  surprise  that  the  king  "  had  so  far  honoured 
their  army  as  to  think  it  worthy  his  presence 
after  60  much  opposition."  They  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  and  assigned  him  a  guard  ostensibly 
for  his  protection,  but  in  reality  for  his  security 
as  a  captive,  and  to  prevent  all  privote  communi- 
cation with  tho  officers.  Tho  parliament  waa 
startled  by  the  intelligence,  which  reached  them  on 
the  6th  of  May,  of  the  king's  arrival  in  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  and  after  a  protracted  debate,  carried 
resolutions  declaring  that  his  majesty's  person 
should  bo  at  the  disposal  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; that  the  Scots  should  conduct  the  king  to 
Warwick  Castle  ;  and  that  Ashburnham  and  Hud- 
son should  be  delivered  up  to  tho  parliament  as 
delinquents.  Tho  Scots  refused  to  comply  with 
theso  demands  alleging  that  as  Charles  was  the 
sovereign  of  Scotland  no  less  than  of  England, 
*  Itushwortb,  vol.  vii.  p.  £13. 
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they  had  an  undeniable  right  to  share  in  (he  dis- 
posal of  hU  person ;  and  that  he  had  established  an 
additional  claim  to  their  protection  by  having  come 
voluntarily  into  their  camp — a  plea  which  they 
likewise  extended  to  the  persons  who  had  accom- 
panied him.  Ashbuniham,  however,  in  compliance 
with  the  king's  command,  made  his  escape  to  the 
Continent,  but  Hudson  was  intercepted,  and  ulti- 
mately carried  to  Westminster  and  imprisoned. 
As  there  was  now  no  longer  any  motive  for  prolong- 

Terminntion  of  »nS  tne  "toggle.  tne  king  ordered 
the  war.  Lord  Bellasis  to  surrender  Newark 
to  the  parliament,  and  disband  his  troops.  Shortly 
after,  similar  orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of 
Oxford.  Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  all  other  fortresses 
which  held  out  for  him  in  England.  Ormond  was 
commanded  to  deliver  Dublin,  and  the  other  strong- 
holds in  Ireland,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
officers;  and  finally  Montrose,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  together  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  High- 
lands, laid  down  his  arms  and  Bought  shelter  on  the 
Continent.  The  day  following  the  surrender  of 
Newark,  tho  Scottish  army,  probably  with  the 
view  of  preventing  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament  to  intercept  their  return,  marched 
rapidly  northward  to  Newcastle,  where  they  halted 
to  await  the  progress  of  their  negotiations  with  the 
king  and  the  parliament.*  It  is  said  that  the 
English  commons  were  so  enraged  at  this  step  on 
the  part  of  their  allies,  that  at  one  moment  they 
entertained  the  notion  of  dispatching  Cromwell,  at 
the  head  of  their  whole  cavalry,  to  fall  upon  the 
Scots  by  surprise,  and  to  take  the  king  away  from 
them  by  force;  but  ultimately  they  contented 
themselves  with  detaching  Poyntz  with  a  party  of 
dragoons  to  follow  the  Scots,  and  watch  them  on 
their  march  northward  from  the  Trent. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  termination  of  the 

n  .   war,  the  Scots  had  been  declining 

between  tho    in  favour  as  their  services  had  be- 

parliame nt     come  of  less  importance  to  the  par- 
and  the  Scots.  m  • 

hamcnt.  1  heir  pay  was  in  arrears ; 

their  supplies  were  neglected,  while  the  wants  of 
the  English  forces  were  carefully  provided  for; 
their  free  quarters  were  refused ;  their  cautionary 
garrisons  in  the.  north  were  demanded  back.  On 
the  29th  of  June  the  parliament  voted  them  a  grant 
of  £100,000  for  unsettled  claims,  provided  they 
immediately  surrendered  these  towns, — Newcastle, 
Berwick,  and  Carlisle, — and  returned  to  their  own 
country.  A  week  later  the  vote  of  dismissal  was 
repeated  in  more  peremptory  terms,  and  it  was 
declared  "  that  the  kingdom  had  no  further  need 
of  the  Scotch  army,  and  was  unable  to  pay  them 
longer."  The  Scotch,  on  the  other  hand,  mildly 
reminded  their  allies  that  they  had  come  into  the 
kingdom  at  the  earnest  desire  of  their  brethren, 
and  bad  faithfully  given  their  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  expressed  in  the  covenant,  and 
declared  that  they  were  willing  to  surrender  the 
garrisons  possessed  by  them,  and  without  delay  to 
Tecall  their  army,  provided  that  reasonable  satisfac- 
•  Buehwortb,  vol.  vii.  p.  271 ;  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  23. 


tion  were  given  them  "  for  their  pains,  hazard.*, 
charges,  and  sufferings, — a  competent  portion  to  he 
presently  paid,  and  security  to  be  given  for  the 
remainder."*     After  many  dis-  8eUleinentof 
cushions,  it  was  at  lost  agreed  that    arrears  due  to 
in  lieu  of  all  demands  the  sum  of    the  Scottuh 
£400,000  should  be  accepted  by  army- 
the  Scotch,  of  which  one  half  was  to  be  paid  before 
the  army  left  England,  and  tho  remainder  within 
two  years,  "  on  the  public  faith  of  the  nation." 

Other  and  more  important  negotiations  were  at 
the  same  time  in  progress.  The  Terms  offered 
Scotch,  along  with  the  presbyte-  10  'he  king, 
rian  party  in  England,  offered  terms  of  peace  which 
were  not  materially  different  from  those  proposed  at 
the  treaty  of  Ux bridge.  TBc  parliament  demanded 
the  power  of  the  sword  for  twenty  years  instead  of 
seven,  which  the  king  now  offered ;  the  right  to  levy 
whatever  money  should  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  support  of  their  armies,  together  with  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy,  and  the  subscription  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  by  the  king.  The 
Scottish  leaders,  in  particular,  earnestly  prvsstu 
him  to  take  the  covenant  aa  the  only  means  that 
now  remained  of  settling  the  kingdom.  Charles 
pleaded  his  conscience ;  he  was  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation-oath to  uphold  episcopacy,  which  had  been 
established  in  England  since  the  Reformation  ;  but 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  parliament,  if  they  could  only  satisfy 
his  mind  upon  two  points — first,  that  episcopacy 
was  not  of  divine  institution;  secondly,  that  his 
coronation-oath  did  not  bind  him  to  support  and 
defend  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  then 
established.  To  remove,  if  pos-  jj^  contra 
sible,  his  majesty's  scruples,  the  versy  with 
celebrated  Alexander  Henderson,  Henderson, 
though  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  left 
London,  and  hastened  to  Newcastle  about  the  close 
of  May.  A  controversy  in  writing  ensued,  which 
continued  to  the  end  of  July,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  illness  of  Henderson,  who  retired  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  died  there  on  the  19th  of  August,  worn 
out  with  his  many  and  arduous  labours.  "  Some 
said,"  records  Whitelocke, "  he  died  of  grief  because 
he  could  not  persuade  the  king  to  sign  the  propo- 
sitions.'' 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  final  propositions  of  the 
parliament  were  presented  to  the  king  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  purpose.  His  majesty 
inquired  if  they  had  any  power  to  treat,  and  beinj; 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied  as  ho  had 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  "Then,  saving  the 
honour  of  the  business,  an  honest  trumpeter  might 
have  done  aa  much."  When  the  proposals  were 
read  he  requested  time  for  deliberation,  aa  they  in- 
volved changes  of  great  importance :  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  replied  that  he  must  give  his  answer  in 
ten  days.f  "  The  commissioners  of  the  parliament 
of  England,"  says  May,  "  Btayed  long  with  the  king 
at  Newcastle,  humbly  entreating  him  that  he  would 

•  Buehwortb,  vol.  vii.  p.  326. 
t  Ibid.  p.  219. 
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vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish  thorn  propositions. 
The  same  thing  did  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
liament in  Scotland  humbly  entreat ;  and  the  like 
did  others  daily  who  came  with  renewed  sup- 
plications to  that  end  from  the  parliament  sit- 
He  refuses  the  tin&  at  Edinburgh.  But  in  vain 
term*  offered  were  the  supplications  of  both  king- 
bim.  doms;  the  king  persisted  obsti- 
nately in  denial  of  his  assent ;  but  daily  he  seemed 
to  take  exception  at  some  particulars,  whereby 
time  was  delayed  for  some  months,  and  the  affairs 
of  both  kingdoms  much  retarded,  which  happened 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  when  not  only  dissensions 
between  the  two  nations  about  garrisons,  money, 
and  other  things  were  justly  feared,  but  also  in  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  city  of  London,  the 
divisions  were  then  increasing  between  tho  two 
factions  of  the  presbyterians  and  tho  independents, 
from  whence  the  common  enemy  began  to  swell 
with  hopes  not  improbable.  And  this,  perchance, 
was  the  cause  of  the  king's  delay."  "  . 

Both  the  Scotch  and  English  presbyterians  were 
Urgent  but  convinced  that  tho  king's  acccp- 
fruitless  en-  tance  of  the  parliament's  propo- 
treatiw  of  tho  sitions  was  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  throne j  and  as  they 
loved  monarchy,  though  they  did  not  love  Charles 
personally,  they  employed  both  prayer  and  threats 
to  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  demands.  Tho 
Earl  of  Jxmdoun,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  assured 
his  majesty  in  emphatic  terms,  that  his  assent  to 
tho  proposals  now  offered  him  was  indispensable 
for  tho  preservation  of  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  and 
that  a  refusal  would  bring  on  sudden  ruin.  "  The 
parliament,"  he  said,  "is  in  possession  of  your 
navy,  of  all  the  towns,  castles,  and  forts  of  Eng- 
land. They  enjoy  (besides  sequestration)  your 
revenue.  Soldiers  and  monies  are  raised  by  their 
authority;  and  after  so  many  victories  and  suc- 
cesses, they  have  a  standing  army  so  strong-  an 
to  be  able  to  act  anything  in  Church  or  State  at 
their  pleasure."  Refusal,  or  even  delay,  therefore, 
to  accept  of  the  terms  now  offered  might  provoke 
the  parliament,  who  had  the  power,  to  adopt  the 
determination  of  excluding  the  king  and  his  pos- 
terity from  the  throne. 

These  argent  representations  were  supported  by 
—and  of  the         **e  Bellievre,  the  new  French 
French  ambat-  ambassador,  who  implored  the  king 
sador  and  the    to  accept  the  propositions,  and  pre- 
queen-        seated  letters  from  the  queen  to 
the  same  effect.    Sir  William  Davenant  was  sent 
over  by  her  majesty  to  enforce  her  advice  and  en- 
treaty, that  the  king  "  should  part  with  the  Church 
for  his  peace  and  security."    All  was  of  no  avail. 
"  Charles,"  says  one  of  his  apologists,  "had  strong 
reasons  of  a  political  nature  for  rejecting  this 
advice.     His  distrust  of  the  presbyterians  was 
hereditary  and  profound,  and  he  could  not  fail  to 
bear  in  mind  the  sad  confirmation  afforded  in  his 
own  career  of  his  father's  maxim—'  no  bishop,  no 
king.'   He  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  notwith- 
•  Brev.  Hi»t.  Pari. 


standing  the  scorning  unanimity  of  tho  two  great 
factions,  they  would  presently  be  divided  oven  on 
the  one  question  that  most  nearly  concerned  him- 
self, and  that  tho  royal  authority  was  still  sufli- 
cient  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  presbvtc- 
rian  and  commonwealth  factions."  He,  therefore, 
declared  to  the  courtiers  who  urged  him  to  a  give 
to  tho  proposals  of  the  parliament,  that  their  argu- 
ments "  were  not  only  against  bis  conscience,*  but 
absolutely  destructive  to  tho  end"  of  those  who  ad- 
duced them — "  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  monarchy ; " 
and  he  assured  them  that  "  the  more  they  pressed 
him  on  this  subject,  the  more  they  would  contri- 
bute to  his  ruin."  Finally,  he  informed  the  com- 
missioners that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  personal 
conference  with  the  parliament,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  desired  to  repair  to  London  as, soon  as  he 
had  the  assurance  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  that  he  might  appear  thcro 
with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety.  This  answer, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  parliament  as  a  refusal 
of  their  demands,  was  received  with  grief  by  the 
king's  friends,  and  with  open  exultation  by  his 
enemies.  "  What  will  become  of  us."  said  a  pres- 
byterian  member,  "  since  his  majesty  refuses  the 
propositions?" — "  Nay,  what  would  have  become  of 
us,"  replied  an  independent,  "  if  he  had  granted 
themP" 

Many  months  had  now  been  spent  in  negotia- 
tions and  discussions  without  any  Final  decision 
satisfactory  result.  At  length,  of  the  Sfou, 
about  tho  middle  of  December,  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners laid  before  tho  king  the  resolution  of 
the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  not  to  allow  him 
to  enter  Scotland.  Charles,  on  this,  once  more  re- 
newed his  request  for  "a  personal,  free  debate 
with  his  two  houses  of  parliament  upon  all  the 
present  differences."  The  parliament  took  no 
notice  of  this  message,  but  resolved  that  the  king 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Holmby,  or  Holdenby 
House,  in  Northamptonshire,  "  with  all  respect  to 
tho  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person, 
and  in  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion, 
according  to  the  covenant."  On  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1047,  the  king  submitted  a  paper  to  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  desiring  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  frco  man  or  a  prisoner;  adding,  it  is  a 
received  opinion  by  many  that  the  engagements, 
acts,  or  promises  of  a  prisoner,  are  neither  valid  nor 
obligatory,  though  he  did  not  assert  that  to  be  his 
own  opinion;  and  next  whether  he  might  go  to 
Scotland  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  or  not. 
After  a  discussion  of  several  hours,  tho  commis- 
sioners returned  tho  following  answer  to  these 
queries :— 44  To  the  first,  in  what  state  you  stand 
as  iu  relation  to  freedom,  the  parliaments  of  both 
your  kingdoms  have  given  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions as  they  have  thought  fittest  for  the  good  and 

•  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  when  it  was  too  late, 

he  offered  "  to  restrict  episcopacy  to  »umc  few  diocese*, 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  England  to  the  presbyterian  govern* 
ment,  with  the  strictest  <lau»ea  aguinst  papists  and  iuue- 
pendents."—  Eushtcorth,  vol.  vi.  p.  o28. 
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safety  of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdoms  to  the 
general  and  governor.  To  your  majesty's  second 
query  of  jour  going  into  Scotland,  wo  shall 
humbly  desiro  that  \vc  may  not  bo  put  to  give 
any  answer;  but  if  your  majesty  shall  either 
deny  or  delay  your  assent  to  the  propositions,  we 
ore  in  that  case  to  represent  to  your  majesty  the 
resolution  of  the  parliament  of  Enghnd."  Two 
days  after  (January  16),  the  Scottish  parliament, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  his  friends,  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  king's 
person  to  the  English  parliament.  When  this 
resolution  was  carried,  the  duke  gave  a  decided 
negative,  the  Earl  of  Crawford- Lindsay,  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament,  in  signing  officially  the 
public  warrant  of  surrender,  recorded  his  solemn 
protest  against  itasan  individual;*  and  the  Earl  of 
Lanark,  Hamilton's  brother,  vehemently  declared, 
"  As  God  shall  have  mercy  on  my  soul  at  the  great 
day,  I  would  choose  rather  to  have  my  head  struck 
olf  at  the  mercat  (market)  Cross  of  Edinburgh 
than  give  my  consent  to  this  votc."f 

In  vindication  of  this  resolution,  the  Estates 
issued  a  declaration,  narrating  "that  when  the 

Their  reason*  king  came  to  the  quarters  of  tho 
for  ih:it  Scottish  army  before  Newark,  he 
decision.  professed  that  he  came  there  with 
the  full  and  absolute  intention  to  give  all  just 
satisfaction  to  the  joint  desires  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  with  no  thought  either  to  continue  this  un- 
natural war  any  longer,  or  to  make  division  betwixt 
the  kingdoms ;  and  in  confidence  of  the  reality  of 
his  intentions  and  resolutions,  which  he  declared 
did  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than  the  deep 
sense  of  the  bleeding  condition  of  his  kingdoms; 
and  on  these  terms  alone  did  the  committees  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  Scottish  army,  declare  to  himself  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  that  they  received  him ;  and 
represented  to  him  that  the  only  way  of  his  own 
happiness  and  peace  of  his  own  kingdom  under 
God,  was  to  make  good  his  professions  so  solemnly 
renewed  to  both  kingdoms,  and  tho  prejudice  and 
inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  delay;  but 
that,  notwithstanding,  these  promises  remained 
unfulfilled;  and  as  their  army  was  now  about  to 
leave  England,  and  the  king  had  expressed  in  his 
answers  to  tho  propositions  submitted  to  him  his 
desire  to  be  near  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
the  two  houses  had  appointed  Holmby  House  for 
his  reception,  the  Estates  of  the  parliament  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  concurred  in  his  majesty's 
going  to  Holmby  House,  or  some  other  of  his 
houses  in  or  about  London,  there  to  remain  until 
ho  give  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  pro- 
positions of  peace;  but,  in  the  interim,  that  there 
be  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury,  nor  violence,  done  to 
his  person ;  that  there  be  no  change  of  government, 
other  than  that  hath  been  these  three  years  past, 
and  that  his  posterity  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  in 

•  Act*  of  Parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  14 ;  Appendix. 
7  Uuthworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  389,  ct  stq  ;  Burnet' b  Memoir*, 
p.  310. 


their  lawful  succession  to  the  crown  and  govern- 
ment of  these  kingdoms." 

On  the  23rd  of  January  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  king     iht  king  i* 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  and  were  re-  delivered  up  to 
ceived  by  his  majesty  with  great  ,hv  P"rl^nieiit. 
cheerfulness  and  affability.  He  was  well  pleased,  he 
said,  to  part  from  the  Scots,  and  to  come  nearer  v> 
tho  parliament.    On  the  30th  he  set  out  for  hU 
new  residence  at  Holmby  Park,  escorted  by  nine 
hundred  horse,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Scots 
evacuated  Newcastle,  and  began  their  march  to 
their  own  country. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  paymeut  of 
the  arrears  due  to  the  Scots  was  Attack*  upon 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  their  the  Scot,  f.jr 
surrender  of  the  king's  person  ;  but  ,hlir  c<jn,luet' 
this  misstatement  of  facts  is  as  gross  as  the  stig:r.i 
attached  to  the  Scottish  nation  is  undeserved. 
The  amount  of  the  arrears  was  fixed  in  Augus*. 
the  payment  of  the  money  was  voted  by  the  par- 
liament on  tho  5th  of  September;  the  negotiatio  n 
respecting  the  king  were  not  concluded  till  the 
10th  of  January  following.  On  tho  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, a  month  after  the  settlement  of  the  arrears 
the  English  parliament  passed  a  vote  claiming  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  king's  person.  The  Scots  in- 
stantly remonstrated  against  this  vote,  and  urged 
that  as  Charles  was  sovereign  of  both  countries 
as  both  nations  had  taken  part  in  the  contest,  and 
had  an  equal  interest  in  its  settlement,  so  bo:h 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  his  person.  Tho  English,  on  the  otl.fr 
hand,  maintained  that  the  king  being  in  Engla:  J 
was  comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
kingdom,  and  could  not  bo  disposed  of  by  any 
foreign  nation.  On  the  10th  of  December  the 
Scottish  parliament,  through  the  influence  of  tin 
Hamiltons,  resolved  to  maintain  tho  freedom  of 
tho  king,  and  to  assert  his  right  to  the  EnglUi 
throne ;  and  though  this  vote  was  rescinded  nix: 
day,  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  solemn  league  and  coven-tt 
adopted  in  concert  with  the  English  presby  teiia:^, 
yet  the  Scotch  still  offered  to  reinstate  the  king  on 
the  throne,  and  to  obtain  for  him  a  favourable 
settlement  with  his  English  subjects,  provided  he 
would  consent  to  take  the  covenant.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  one  of  his  principal  friends  in  Scot  lac  d. 
who  had  obtained  bis  freedom  on  the  surrender  ci 
Pendennis  Castle,  united  with  the  covenanters  ir. 
urging  him  to  take  this  step  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  himself  and  the  monarchy.  But  the  kir? 
remained  inflexible,  aud  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  him  was  a  dubious  consent  to  tolerate  presby- 
tery for  three  years ;  and,  iu  making  even  thisconcrs- 
sion,  he  declared  privately  to  the  Bishop  of  Louder, 
his  resolution  to  restore  and  uphold  episcopacy.  At 
the  very  last  moment  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and 
Traquair  renewed  with  greater  earnestness  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  t he- 
establishment  of  presbytery,  undertaking,  on  this 
condition,  to  conduct  him  to  Berwick,  and  tu 
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procure  more  favourable  terms  from  the  English 
parliament;  and  a  bribe  of  twenty  thousand 
Jacobuses  was  offered  to  Montrcuil  to  obtain  from 
Charles  ercn  a  bare  promise  of  his  compliance  with 
(heir  demands.  It  could  scarce!}-  be  expected,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  the 
Scottish  convention  of  Estates  should  resign  the 
very  point  on  which  it  had  begun  and  continued 
Dofonre  of      the  war.     The  king's  obstinate 

their  policy,  refusal  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  him  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Scots  to 
support  his  cause,  or  even  to  retain  possession  of : 
his  person.  He  was  not  given  up  to  his  English 
subjects  till  he  had  not  only  positively  refused  to 
comply  with  the  terms  which  the  Scots  had  urgently 
pressed  upon  him,  but  had  written  repeatedly  to 
the  English  parliament,  expressing  his  desire  to  be 
near  them,  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to 
conclude  the  long-c.intinued  negotiations.  To  have 
attempted  to  retain  him  in  these  circumstances 
would  have  led,  not  merely  to  a  breach  of  the  league 
with  England,  but  to  a  civil  war. 

"  It  would  have  shown  more  generosity,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam,"  to  have  offered  the  king  an  alternative  of 
retiring  to  Holland  j  and  from  what  we  now  know, 
he  probably  would  not  havo  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  consequence  might  have  been  his 
solemn  deposition  from  the  English  throne ;  and, 
however  we  may  think  such  banishment  more 
honourable  than  the  acceptance  of  degrading  condi- 
tions, the  Scots,  we  should  remember,  saw  nothing 
in  the  king's  taking  the  covenant,  and  sweeping 
away  prelatic  superstition,  but  the  bounden  duty  of 
a  Christian  sovereign,  which  only  the  most  pcrvcrso 
self-will  induced  him  to  set  at  nought.  They  had 
a  right  also  to  consider  the  interests  of  his  family, 
which  the  threatened  establishment  of  a  republic 
in  England  would  defeat.  To  carry  him  back  with 
their  army  into  Scotland,  besides  being  equally 
ruinous  to  the  English  monarchy,  would  have  ex- 
posed their  nation  to  the  most  serious  dangers.  To 
undertake  his  defence  by  arms  against  England,  as 
the  ardent  royalists  desired,  aud  doubtless  the 
determined  republicans  no  less,  would  havo  been, 
as  was  proved  afterwards,  a  mad  and  culpable 
renewal  of  the  miseries  of  both  kingdoms.  He 
had  voluntarily  come  to  their  camp ;  no  faith  was 
pledged  to  him ;  their  very  right  to  retain  his 
person,  though  they  had  argued  for  it  with  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  open  to  much  doubt. 
The  circumstance,  unquestionably,  which  has  always 
given  a  character  of  apparent  baseness  to  this 
transaction,  is  the  payment  of  £100,000,  made  to 
them  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  passed 
for  the  price  of  the  king's  person.  This  sum  was  part 


of  a  larger  demand  on  the  score  of  arrears  of  pay, 
and  had  been  agreed  upon  long  before  we  have  any 
proof  or  reasonable  suspicion  of  a  stipulation  to 
deliver  up  the  king.  That  the  parliament  would 
never  have  actually  paid  it  on  any  other  considera- 
tion, there  can  be,  I  presume,  no  kind  of  doubt,  n::d 
of  this  the  Scots  must  have  been  fully  aware.  But 
whether  there  were  any  such  secret  bargain  us 
has  been  supposed,  or  whether  they  would  havo 
delivered  him  up  if  there  had  been  no  pecuniary 
expectation  in  the  case,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive 
sufficient  grounds  to  pronounce  with  confidence; 
though  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  the  affirmative 
of  tho  latter  question.  And  it  is  deserving  of 
particular  observation,  that  the  pat  ty  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  sought  most  earnestly  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  all  the 
votes  for  payment  of  money  to  the  Scots,  was  that 
which  had  no  further  aim  than  an  accommodation 
with  him,  and  a  sett  lenient  of  the  government  on  tho 
basts  of  its  fundamental  laws,  though  doubtless  on 
terms  very  derogatory  to  his  prerogative;  while 
those  who  opposed  each  part  of  the  negotiation 
were  the  zealous  enemies  of  the  king,  and,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  of  the  monarchy."  • 

•  The  following  defence  of  the  Sent*  against  the  accusa- 
tion* which  hare  been  »o  freely  preferred  in  conscqueucti 
of  the  transactions  ut  Newark,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
as  proceeding  from  a  writer  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
an  undue  partiality  to  the  covenanters,  namely,  Sir  Geoige 
Mackenzie  of  Kosehaugh,  I.^rd-Advocate  of*  Scotland  ui 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and  James  VII.  "  The  parliament 
of  Scotland  (1061),"  sa_\she,  "taking  to  their  rotiaidcrti- 
tioti  how  much,  nnd  how  unjustly  this  kingdom  »»i 
injured  by  an  aspersion  nut  upon  it  tor  the  transactions  at 
Newcastle  in  anno  1047,  nt  which  time  the  king  was- 
delivered  to  the  patlinment  of  England,  which  was  culled 
in  Homo  histories  a  selling  of  the  king,  did,  by  nn  express 
act  condemn  and  reprobate  all  that  treaty,  and  deelnre  thut 
the  same  was  no  national  act,  but  was  onlv  canicd  on  by 
some  rebels  who  had  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  u 
parliament.  Nor  w  mi  ted  there  many,  even  in  that  par- 
liament, who  protested  against  all  that  procedure,  nnd  v.  ho 
had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  cause,  rcgutratc  that  pro- 
testation. And  I  must  here  crave  leave  lo  expostulate 
with  our  neighbour*  of  Kngland,  for  inveighing  so  severely 
against  our  nation  for  delivering  their  king,  acting  he  was 
only  delivered  up  to  the  then  parliament,  who  that  im- 
prisoned, and  then  iiiiirdtra!  him  ;  whereas,  how  eoon  ercn 
our  rebels  discovered  their  design,  they  carried  into  ling- 
land  a  splendid  mighty  army  for  his  defence,  and  when  hi* 
murder  came  to  their  ears,  they  proclaimed  his  son  their 
king,  and  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring 
him  to  Scotland;  and  when  he  was  arrived,  they  did  con- 
tribute their  lives  and  fortiiues  for  his  safely,  And  albeit 
same  bigot  presbyteiians  did  use  hint  unkindly  out  of  too 
niueh  kindness  to  their  own  principles,  }ct  even  these  did 
very  generously  oppose  Cromwell,  and  such  as  had  mur- 
dered the  king,  as  is  clear  by  the  attack  made  by  Major- 
general  Montgomrrv  at  Mufsvlhitrgh,  and  by  the  rcimn- 
strators  at  Linlithgow.  They  faught  alsa  t  »o  b.ml>-«  for 
him  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  rutl'cred  the  grcaic.-t 
imaginable  hardship*."  (Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Notlaiul 
from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  A.D.  1C€0.  Hy 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  ltcnoLaugh.) 
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CHAPTER  L. 

CUAHLE8  THE  FIRST. 
ad.  1G17— 1649. 

Soox  after  the  return  home  of  the  Scotch,  the 
Quarrel  be-     prcahyterians  perceived  that  the 

Ucen  the  par-  maintenance  of  their  own  power, 
hunuiit  and  ag  Wp|[  aa  the  public  safety  and 
the  army,  convenience,  required  the  reduction 
of  the  arm}*.  They  proposed,  therefore,  at  onto  to 
disband  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  and  to  send 
another  portiou  over  to  Ireland.  This  proposal 
excited  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  army, 
and  instead  of  preparing  to  disband,  the  soldiers 
presented  a  petition  demanding  an  indemnity,  rati- 
fied by  the  king,  for  their  conduct  during  the  war, 
payment  of  their  arrears,  exemption  from  being 
compelled  to  serve  in  Ireland,  compensation  for  the 
maimed,  pensions  for  the  widows  and  families  of 
those  who  had  been  killed,  and  weekly  pay  as  long 
as  they  should  remain  embodied.  The  parliament 
denounced  this  petition  as  mutinous,  and  threatened 
to  proceed  against  its  promoters  as  enemies  to  the 
State  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The 
soldiers,  irritated  at  this  harsh  treatment,  com- 
plained that  while  petitions  against  them  were 
encouraged,  they  whose  valour  had  preserved  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  denied  the  common 
right  of  subjects  to  represent  their  own  wrongs ; 
and,  in  order  effectually  to  procure  the  redress  of 
their  grievances,  they  organised  a  military  council 
in  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster. 
The  commons,  who  perceived  when  too  late  the 
spirit  which  they  had  provoked,  were  obliged  to 
yield  every  point.  The  demands  of  the  agitators, 
as  tho  military  deputies  were  called,  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  concessions  of  the  parliament.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  pay  and  influence  which  they 
would  incur  by  being  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  original  occupations,  they 
dreaded  the  imposition  of  the  presbyterian  doctrine 
and  discipline,  to  which  their  independent  prin- 
ciples rendered  them  exceedingly  averse.  Having 
discovered  their  strength,  they  soon  made  it  evident 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  parliament.  Cromwell,  Fleetwood, 
and  Ireton,  by  whom  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
troops  was  fomented,  were  by  an  unaccountable 
infatuation  sent  down  by  the  parliament  to  pacify 
the  agitators,  and  to  "settle  the  distempers  in  the 
army."  "  We  know  of  no  distempers,"  was  tho 
reply  of  the  representative  tribunes,  "  but  we  do 
know  of  many  grievances,  and  of  these  we  demand 
immediate  redress."  The  parliament  offered  the 
indemnity  which  had  been  required,  together  with 
payment  of  arrears  for  eight  weeks  and  security 
for  the  remainder,  accompanied,  however,  by  a 
confirmation  of  the  previous  orders  to  proceed  with 
the  disbanding  of  the  troops;  but  the  council  of 
oflicers  resolved  that  tluse  concessions  were  wholly 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  soldiers.    The  crisis  was 


now  rapidly  approaching.   The  lords  voted  that 
the  king  should  bo  brought  from  Seilure  of  ^ 
Holmby  to  Oatlands,  near  the  ca-     king  by  the 
pital,  and  that  a  fresh  treaty  should  soldier*, 
be  opened  with  him,  but  the  army  resolved  to  fore- 
st al  this  movement  by  seizing  his  majesty's  person. 
Accordingly,  a  party  of  five  hundred  horse  suddenly 
appeared,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  at  Holmby  House, 
under  the  command  of  a  cornet  named  Joyce, 
originally  a  tailor.    On  obtaining  admission  to  the 
royal  presence,  after  6ome  explanation  as  to  the 
object  of  his  abrupt  intrusion,  he  was  asked  by  the 
king  what  authority  he  had  to  secure  his  person  ? 
"  Tho  soldiers  of  the  army,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
— "  That,"  objected  Charles,  "  is  no  lawful  autho- 
rity.    Have  you  nothing  in  writing  fiom  Six 
Thomas  Fairfax?     Deal  with  me  ingenuously, 
Mr.  Joyce,     What  commission  have  you  ? "  — 
"  Hero  is  my  commission,"  answered  Joyce,  "  here, 
behind  me,"  pointing  to  the  troops  who  accom- 
panied him.    The  king  smiled,  and  said,  "  It  is  as 
fair  a  commission,  and  aa  well  written,  as  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life— a  company  of  handsome, 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while. 
But  what  if,  nevertheless,  I  refuse  to  go  with  you? 
I  am  your  king.    I  hope  you  would  not  force  roe." 
On  receiving  assurance  that  he  would  be  treated 
with  due  respect,  that  he  should  not  be  forced  in 
any  thing  against  his  conscience,  and  that  he 
should  be  free  to  see  his  friends,  he  agreed  to  go 
with  them.    It  was  not  their  principle,  Joyce  re- 
marked, to  forco  any  man's  conscience,  least  of  all 
their  king's.    It  was  their  enemies  who  used  that 
practice.*    The  king  was  conveyed  to  Newmarket ; 
and  on  the  same  day  that  be  was  removed  from 
Holmby,  Cromwell,  who  had  secretly  dictated  the 
measure,  hastily  quitted  London,  having  learned 
that  a  resolution  had  been  privately  taken  by  the 
parliament  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.    He  was 
welcomed  by  the  soldiers  with  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  they  immediately  entered  into  a  solemn  en- 
gagement not  to  disband  without  redress  of  griev- 
ances, security  against  oppression    Demand*  of 
to  the  whole  people  of  England,      the  army, 
and  the  dismissal  from  power  of  the  leading  pres- 
byterian*.   They  then  immediately  began  their 
march  to  London.    At  every  step  in  their  advance 
towards  the  capital  some  fresh  petition  or  remon- 
strance was  issued  by  them.    A  demand  was  made 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  "  purged"  of 
all  persona  who  had  acted  iu  opposition  to  the 
army,  and,  in  particular,  that  eleven  member* 
mentioned  by  name,  and  consisting  of  Hollis,  Su- 
pleton,  Olyn,  Maynard,  and  other  heads  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  should  be  excluded  uutil  they 
had  been  legally  acquitted  of  certain  charges  which 
the  soldiers  were  prepared  to  prove  against  the:::. 
As  the  commons,  though  willing,    Submi^ion  of 
were  totally  unable  to  protect  the  the  p»ilumfnt. 
obnoxious  members,  they  voluntarily  left  the  house. 
Satisfied  with  this  and  other  concessions,  the  army 

•  Impartial  Narration  concerning  the  Aran's  Frvit  na- 
tion of  the  Kin?,    (liushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  6l6.) 
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retired  to  Reading;  bnt  in  a  short  time  a  mob  of 
royalists  and  presbyteriana,  enraged  at  the  tame 
submission  of  the  parliament  to  the  demand*  of 
the  army,  besieged  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  de- 
manded the  instant  repeal  of  the  law  transferring 
the  command  of  the  militia  to  the  independents, 
together  with  the  restoration  of  the  eleven  im- 
peached members.  The  majority  of  the  members 
readily  yielded  to  this  demand,  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  wixhes,  but  the  minority 
of  sixty-two  members,  with  the  two  speakers,  Man- 
chester and  Lenthall,  secretly  quitted  the  city,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  army, 
which  was  then  at  Hounslow  Heath. 
The  majority  proceeded  to  elect  new  speakers, 

The  army  take   on<*  t0  make  every  effort 

p<Ma««sion  of  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
the  capital.  army.  Troops  were  ordered  to  be 
raised  and  disciplined ;  the  train- bands  were  directed 
to  man  the  lines;  and  other  measures  were  adopted 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  But  these 
warlike  demonstrations  were  hastily  laid  aside  on 
the  approach  of  Cromwell  with  bis  veteran  troops ; 
the  gates  were  promptly  opened,  ond  the  speakers, 
with  the  seceding  members,  were  escorted  in 
triumph  to  Westminster.  The  eleven  impeached 
members  retired  to  the  Continent;  the  lord-mayor, 
one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  four  aldermen,  were  sent  to 
the  Tower;  the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  army 
was  completely  established.    During  the  oonten- 

Treatraent  of  **ons  between  the  parliament  and 
the  king  by  the  army  negotiations  continued 
the  troops—  to  he  carried  on  with  the  king. 
He  was  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  at- 
tention to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  a 
stranger.  His  friends  and  domestics  were  now 
freely  admitted  to  his  presence ;  he  was  allowed 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  exercises — ten- 
nis or  riding;  and  the  gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  thronged  his  presence  chamber.  In  his 
public  progress  with  tho  army  an  officer  of  rank 
rode  bare  headed  before  him,  and  he  was  permitted 
without  interference  to  reply  to  the  acclamations 
and  addresses  of  the  people  and  the  troops.  Above 
all,  his  younger  children  were  allowed  to  pay  him  a 
visit;  •  and,  in  spite  of  the  intolerant  remonstrances 
of  the  parliament,  his  chaplains,  Sheldon  and  Ham- 
mond, were  restored,  and  were  once  more  allowed 
to  celebrate  divine  service  after  the  forms  of  the 
English  Church.  The  interview  between  the 
royal  parent  and  his  children  was  so  touching  that 
Cromwell,  who  happened  to  be  present,  could  not 
help  being  moved,  and  afterwards  declared  that  it 
was  "  the  tenderest  sight  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld." 

The  demands  made  by  the  army  were  singularly 

—their  mode-  moderate.  The  Church  was  to  be 
rate  proposals —  protected  in  all  its  legal  rights ; 
liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be  secured ;  the  liturgy 

•  When  he  formerly  besought  the  parliament  to  restore 
to  him  lu»  children,  '.he  heartieM  answer  was,  that  *'  they 
could  take  as  n.uch  care  at  London  both  of  their  bodies  and 
Uieir  bouU  aa  could  be  done  at  Oxford." 


and  the  covenant  were  to  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  all  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  cither 
abolished.  The  article  relating  to  the  command  of 
the  militia  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  crown  ; 
the  number  of  the  king's  adherents  who  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  pardon  was  limited  to  seven; 
tho  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  reformed  by 
abolishing  small  boroughs  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  county  members,  and  by  limiting  the 
sittings  and  tho  duration  of  parliament  It  was 
further  stipulated  that  none  of  the  king's  friends 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  next  parliament.* 
Unfortunately  the  king  imagined —their  rejection 
that  the  liberality  of  tho  terms  by  the  king, 
offered  by  the  army  only  proved  how  important 
his  support  was  to  theii  own  interests.  He  ex- 
pected to  bold  the  balance  between  the  two  great 
parties  by  whom  ho  had  been  defeated,  and  had 
sometimes  even  hoped  that  in  their  contest  for 
supremacy  he  might  be  chosen  mediator  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
acute  and  fearless  Ireton,  "  you  have  an  intention 
to  be  the  arbitrator  between  the  parliament  and 
us,  and  we  mean  to  be  arbitrators  between  your 
majesty  and  the  parliament."  t  The  king,  there- 
fore, expressed  himself  disappointed  and  d  splcased 
with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  army,  when  the 
rough  draft  of  them  was  submitted  to  him  by  Sir 
John  Berkley.  In  vain  did  that  shrewd  and  prac- 
tical royalist  represent  to  him  that  belter  terms 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  men  "  who  had 
through  so  great  dangers  and  difficulties  acquired 
so  great  advantages;"  that  the  king  by  his  return 
to  power  would  be  able  to  alleviate,  or  oven  to  recom- 
pense, the  exile  of  the  seven  persons  excepted 
from  pardon;  and  that  a  crown  so  nearly  lost  could 
never  be  retrieved  on  easier  conditions.  With  his 
characteristic  obstinacy,  his  majesty  adhered  to  his 
own  opinion.  Tho  army  he  said  could  not  stand 
without  him,  and  he  doubted  not  very  shortly  to 
see  them  glad  to  make  larger  concessions.  When 
the  proposals  were  formally  submitted  to  him  for 
his  concurrence,  he  not  only  refused  his  consent, 
but  addressed  ungracious,  aud  even  scornful,  re- 
marks to  the  deputies  of  the  nrmy,  who  listened 
to  them  with  mingled  astonishment  and  regret. 
No  man,  he  declared,  with  repeated  allusions  to 
the  fate  of  Strafford,  should  suffer  for  his  sake. 
He  would  have  the  Church,  he  said,  established  by 
law.  To  obtain  the  rc  establishment  of  the  Church, 
it  was  answered,  was  not  the  army's  province,  they 
deemed  it  sufficient  to  waive  that  point.  On  being 
reminded  that  ho  had  consented  to  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  God  hnd  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and  repeatedly 
declared,  "  You  cannot  do  without  me.  Unless  I 
sustain  you,  you  must  fall  to  ruin,  and  I  will  not 
afford  you  my  support  at  so  mean  a  price."  £ 

The  discovery  of  the  secret  negotiations  which 
his  majesty  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  with 

•  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  231,  tt  teq. 
■f  Sir  John  Berklev's  Memoirs,  p.  16. 
X  Ibid.,  pp.  30 — 36. 
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the  Scots,  contributed  st ill  farther  to  alienate  tho 
His  secret      nrmv<  a,,d  to  confirm  their  con- 
iii-.itiatiuiis    viction  of  his  incurable  propen- 
wiili  iho  Scots,   gity  for  double-dealing.     "  Beinjr 
commanded  by  his  mnjesty,"  8a}'s  his  confidential 
agent,  Ashburnham,  44  to  desire  from  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  that  he  might  go  from  Stoke  to  one  of  his 
own  houses,  they  told  me  with  very  severe  counten- 
ances he  should  go  if  he  pleased  to  Qatlands;  but 
that  they  had  met  with  sufficient  proof  that  the 
king  had  not  only  abetted  and  fomented  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  their  enemies,  but  that 
likewise  he  had  at  that  instant  a  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  when  he  made  the  greatest  profession  to 
close  with  them  ;  for  the  justification  of  which  they 
affirm  that  they  had  both  his  and  the  queen's 
letters  to  make  it  good,  which  were  great  allays  to 
their  thoughts  of  serving  him,  and  did  very  much 
justify  the  general  misfortune  he  lived  under,  of 
having  the  reputation  of  little  faith  in  hisdealings."  * 
Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  attempts  were 
—he  re'eetn  made  to  bring  tho  king  to 

the  nmdititd  terms.  After  some  delay,  the  pro- 
proposition*  of  pos&ls  of  the  army  were  brought 
^mcnt—  before  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment for  their  approbation  ;  but 
they  were  set  aside  by  the  majority,  and  the  New- 
castle propositions,  modified  by  some  slight  changes, 
were  adopted  in  their  stead.  The  king,  however, 
declared  his  inability  to  consent  to  these  proposi- 
tions without  violence  to  his  conscience  and  his 
honour,  and  expressed  his  preference  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  army,  "  as  much  more  calculated  to 
conduce  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  interests,  and  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace,  than  the  proposi- 
tions now  tendered."  This  answer,  which  was 
presented  to  the  commons  on  the  13th  of  September, 
raised  a  violent  flame  in  the  house.  The  king  was 
denounced  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  all 
good,  and  it  was  publicly  declared  that  they  ought 
to  think  no  more  of  him,  but  to  proceed  as  if  no 
auch  person  existed.    In  the  meetings  of  the  army 

 l,ejS(]e.     agitators,  the  fiercest  invectives 

nounced  by  were  launched  ogainst  the  king, 
thetioops.  }i0  ),a(i  rejected  their  proposals; 
they  were  no  longer  to  regard  either  them  or  the 
king  himself,  but  to  consult  their  own  good  and 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  which  indeed  was  theirs 
by  conquest,  "  and  to  use  such  means  towards  both 
as  they  should  find  rational."  The  respectful  treat- 
ment hitherto  given  to  the  king  was  now  ex- 
changed for  disrespect  and  rudeness,  and  he  was 
even  kept  in  alarm  for  his  personal  safety.  His 
friends  were  excluded  from  his  presence,  and  the 
guards  were  doubled  about  the  palace. 

In  these  circumstances  the  king  resolved  to  make 

—ho  escapes  '"3  C8caPe»        °"  tne  1 1  th  of  No- 

fiom  Hamilton  vember,  accompanied  only  by  Sir 

Court  to  i ho  John  Berklev,  Ashburnham,  and 

I»le  of  Wight  Coloncl  LcggC>  hc  pHvately  left 

Hampton  Court,!  and  ultimately  sought  refuge  in 
•  AMiburnhnm'i  Narrative. 

f  Shortly  before  leaving  Hampton  Court  the  kin?  re- 


tho  Isle  of  "Wight,  where  ho  was  kept  u  t 
prisoner  in  Carisbrookc  C'nstle,  by  Colonel  Ham- 
mond, the  governor  of  tho  island.  Meanwhile,  tie 
agitation  in  the  army  still  contiuued,  and  cd  tie 
king's  escape  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  agair.it 
their  officers,  whom  they  suspected  of  collusion  with 
his  majesty  for  their  personal  aggiandisemtut. 
But  the  "  levellers,"  as  they  were  termed,  were  toon 
quelled  by  tho  vigorous  measures  of  Cromwell.  At 
the  head  of  a  body  of  faithful  adherents,  hc  required 
them  to  remove  some  offensive  and  seditious  bidgn, 
and  on  their  refusal,  he  drew  his  sword,  charged 
into  the  midst  of  the  mutineers,  seized  a  dc/rn  of 
the  ringleaders,  caused  one  of  them  to  be  instantly 
shot,  and  handed  over  the  rest  to  be  tried  by  t 
court-martial.  The  others  then  returned  to  tlti; 
obedience,  but  these  proceedings  showed  Cromwc  I 
and  Ircton  the  danger  they  incurred  by  th«ir 
friendly  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  change  of  policy  which  they  soon  after 
avowed.  "  If  we  cannot  brine  the  armv  to  oit 
sense," said  Cromwell,  "we  must  go  to  theirs:  di- 
vision would  ruin  all."  •  Charles  now  attempted  to 
open  fresh  negotiations  with  the  _fIt>s],  rJ,..,>. 
parliament,  and  offered  to  resign  tiationi  optki 
the  command  of  tho  militia  during  *4,:u- 
his  reign ;  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  pres- 
bytery for  three  years ;  to  allow  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  ;  to  pay  up  (be 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  and  to  give  up  the  couf* 
of  wards  and  liveries  for  a  recom pence  to  be  scttltd 
by  the  parliament.  In  answer  to  these  offers,  the 
parliament  sent  to  him  four  propo- 
sitions or  bills,  to  which  the  king 
was  required  to  givo  his  asscut  as 
the  preliminary  condition  of  a  per- 
sonal treaty.  They  demanded  that 
the  command  of  the  militia  should  be  vested  in  tie 
two  houses  for  twenty  years,  and  that  it  should 
not  afterwards  bo  settled  without  their  consent . 
that  all  the  aefs  and  patents  passed  under  tU 
great  seal  since  it  was  carried  off  from  London  ky 
the  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  in  1642,  should  be  an- 
nulled; that  all  proclamations  ogainst  the  parlia- 
ment should  bo  recalled ;  and  that  the  parliament 
should  be  empowered  to  adjourn  from  place  to  pUcr. 

These  propositions  were  opposed  at  every  »:<;> 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  ttrcnuou-lr 
complained  that  the  iutercsts  of  oppowd  by  lit 
their  nation,  and  all  respect  to  tho  Scot*, 
presbytcrian  system,  were  by  this  vote  wholly  *u 
aside.   They  argued  that  as  they  had  been  inviuti 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  on  the  ground  of  comuiou 
interest,  so  it  was  reasonable  in  itself,  agreeable  u 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  rule  of  equity,  to  tLc 
express  conditions  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  and  the  treats 
between  the  kingdoms,  that  in  making  peace  th»y 

ccived  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  informing  him  r(  the  r-» 
he  would  incur  by  staying  any  longer  inthatpmla<-c.  I  -  - 
low  save,  "  It  was  evident  that  {he  king  had  c«apt»l  : 
Croniueli'*  advicu." 

•  The  Great  Civil  War,  by  the  Kev.  R.  Catlenr.pl", 
::  p.25». 


The  prclitu- 
nary  erudi- 
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should  be  consulted,  and  their  common  welfare 
provided  for.  The  English  parliament,  they  alleged, 
had  frequently  professed  that  the  chief  object  for 
which  they  took  up  arms  was  to  procure  the  re- 
formation and  establishment  of  religion  according 
to  the  covenant,  and  they  had  often  solemnly  de- 
clared that  no  success  would  ever  induce  them  to 
encroach  on  the  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
And  it  was  by  these  motives  and  arguments  that 
they  had  induced  the  Scottish  people  to  take  port  in 
the  contest.  "  Let  it  therefore  be  evident  now," 
they  continued,  "  that  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  vows  you  made  to  God  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress for  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  let  it 
really  appear  that  the  advantages  and  power 
which  success  hath  put  into  your  hands  havo  not 
lessened  your  loyalty  to  the  king."#  They  pro- 
tested, therefore,  in  high  and  uncompromising 
terms  against  the  whole  proceedings  as  unjust  in 
themselves,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  covenant. 

The  parliament  rejected  with  scorn  this  claim  of 
»»,„;,•  «.       tuc  Scottish  commissioners  to  be 

monstrances  consulted  in  regard  to  tho  treaty 
treated  wjth  tho  king,  atid  voted  the  in- 
»MU  contempt.    terfcrcncc  of  ony  forejgn  „ation  in 

their  proceedings  an  invasion  of  the  independence 
of  the.  kingdom.  An  elaborate  answer  to  tho  re- 
monstrances of  the  Scots  was  composed  by  Henry 
Marten,  "  the  buffoon  of  the  house,"  as  he  was 
termed,  in  which  their  remonstrances  were  ridi- 
culed, their  claims  repelled  with  contempt,  and  the 
covenant  termed  an  almanack  of  the  last  year;  and 
they  were  plainly  told  that,  as  their  assistance  was 
no  longer  needed,  there  was  now  no  motive  to  in- 
duce the  parliament  to  consult  them,  or  to  treat 
them  with  respect.  "When,"  says  he,  "you  ask 
why  we  do  not  observe  the  same  forwardness  in 
communicating  our  matters  to  you,  the  same  pa- 
tience in  expectiug  your  concurrence  with  us,  and 
the  same  easiness  of  admitting  your  harangues  and 
disputations  among  us,  which  you  have  heretofore 
tasted  at  our  hands,  and  how  we  have  become  less 
friendly  than  we  were  ?  I  have  this  to  say,  there 
is  some  alteration  in  the  condition  of  affairs;  so 
long  as  we  needed  tho  assistance  of  your  country- 
men in  the  Geld,  we  might  have  occasion  to  givo 
you  meetings  at  Derby  House,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  painted  chamber,  it  being  likely  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  might  then  havo  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  us  for  the  wholesomcness  or  peroicious- 
ness  of  your  counsels :  whereas  now,  since  we  arc 
able  by  God's  blessing  to  protect  ourselves,  wo 
may  surely  with  his  holy  direction  bo  sufficient  to 
teach  ourselves  how  to  go  about  our  own  business, 
at  least,  without  your  tutoring,  who  have  nothing 
in  your  consideration  to  look  upon,  but  either  your 
particular  advantage,  or  that  of  tho  kingdom 
whence  you  arc." 

Commissioners  from  the  parliament  wcro  sent 
down  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  four  propositions 
or  bills,  and  were  ordered  to  wait  only  four  days 
for  the  king's  answer.    This  brought  matters  to  a 
•  Aikrami,  vol.  iv.  p.  291. 

VOL.  It. 


between  the 
king  mid  tho 

ijioitixh  com- 
missioners. 


'  crisis.  The  Scottish  commissioners  followed  next 
<  day,  ostensibly  for  the  purposo  of  q 
presenting  their  protest  against  the 
proposals  of  the  parliament,  but  in 
reality  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  king.  Charles,  on  his 
part,  consented  in  this  treaty  to  confirm  the  cove- 
nant, and  to  establish  prcsbyterianism  in  England 
for  three  years,  till  it  was  revised,  or  another  form 
prepared  by  the  assembly  of  divines ;  to  concur  in 
the  suppression  of  schism  and  heresy;  and  toodmit 
the  Scots  to  a  share  in  all  tho  commercial  privi- 
leges of  the  English,  and  in  all  the  emoluments 
and  honours  conferred  by  the  crown — concessions 
which,  if  they  had  been  made  at  Newcastle,  would 
have  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  his  throne; 
but,  like  every  other  concession  made  by  this  un- 
happy monarch,  they  were  delayed  until  they  came 
too  late  to  bo  of  any  service.  Tho  commissioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  agreed  that  if  all  peaceful  en- 
deavours should  fail,  the  Scots  should  send  an  army 
into  England  for  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  tho 
full  enjoyment  or  his  rights  and  revenues.  Tho 
document  was  enclosed  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  buried 
in  a  garden,  till  some  safe  opportunity  occurred  for 
conveying  it  to  the  Scottish  commissioners  on  their 
return  to  London.* 

To  the  two  houses  Charles  replied  that  "  neither 
the  desire  of  being  freed  from  his  yl-in^9 
tedious  and  irksome  condition  of  reply  to  tho 
life,  nor  the  apprehension  of  worse  parliament, 
treatment,  should  ever  prevail  with  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  any  bills  as  part  of  the  agreement 
until  tho  whole  had  been  concluded  in  a  personal 
treaty."  As  soon  as  this  answer  was  delivered  to 
the  commissioners,  the  king's  chaplain  and  atten- 
dants wcro  ordered  to  quit  tho  castle,  the  gates 
were  locked,  the  guards  doubled,  and  effectual  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  his  majesty's  escape.  A 
rash  and  feeble  attempt  of  Hurley,  an  old  royalist 
officer  resident  in  the  island,  to  raise  a  party  for  the 
king's  rescue  completely  failed,  aud  Burley  himself 
was  tried,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed. 

On  tho  return  of  the  commissioners  to  Westmin- 
ster, a  resolution  was  proposed  to  tho  Resolution 
commons  by  Murten  (January  4th,  sgninat  farther 
1(H8),  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority     address  to 
of  1  11  to  91,  declaring  that  no      the  ku>B- 
farther  addresses  should  be  made  to  the  king, 
nor  any  message  received  from  him  ;  and  that  if 
any  person  without  tluir  leave  contravened  this 
order,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.! 
A  meeting  of  tho  general  officers     Coun.  il  r.f 
and  chief  agitators  was  held  at  oakers  held  at 
Windsor,  to  deliberate  concerning  Windsor, 
the  future  disposal  of  the  king ;  and  there  was  first 
formally  broached  tho  daring  proposal,  which  no 
doubt  had  been  previously  discussed  in  their  secret 
conclaves,  to  bring  their  sovereign  to  justice,  and 
to  punish  him  by  a  judicial  sentence,  as  a  shedder 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  pp.  103—108;  Berkley's  Memoirs, 
pp.  57—91. 
T  Ilushworth,  vol.  viii.  pp.  90S— 067. 
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of  his  people's  blood.  "  Wo  declare,"  say  these 
.military  agitators,  in  their  resolution  adopted  at 
this  meeting,  "  that  we  are  resolved  firmly  to  adhere 
to,  and  stand  by,  the  parliameut  in  their  rote  not 
to  make  any  farther  addresses,  &c,  and  in  what 
shall  be  farther  necessary  for  prosecution  thereof, 
and  for  the  settling  and  securing  of  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  without  the  king,  and  against  him  or 
any  other  that  shall  hereafter  partake  with  him." 
A  very  striking  account  of  this  remarkable  meet- 
ing, given  by  Adjutant-general  Allen,  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  character  of  the  military 
leaders  at  this  juncture,  and  the  fanatical  mo- 
tives by  which  they  were  actuated.  "  We  met  at 
Windsor  Castle  about  the  beginning  of  forty-eight, 
and  there  we  spent  one  day  together  in  prayer; 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  that  sad  disjwnsation  ; 
coming  to  no  further  result  that  day,  but  that  it 
was  still  our  duty  to  seek.  And  on  the  morrow 
we  met  again  in  the  morning,  where  many  spake 
from  the  Word  and  prayed;  and  the  then  Lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell  did  press  very  earnestly 
on  all  there  present  to  a  thorough  consideration  of 
our  actions  as  an  army,  and  of  our  ways,  particu- 
larly as  private  Christians,  to  see  if  any  iniquity 
could  be  found  in  them,  and  what  it  was  5  that,  if 
possible,  we  might  find  it  out,  and  so  remove  the 
cause  of  such  sad  rebukes  as  were  upon  us  at  that 
time.  And  to  this  end  he  added,  'Let  us  consider 
when  we  could  last  say  that  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  was  among  us,  and  rebukes  and  judgments 
were  not  as  then  upon  us.'  We  concluded  this 
second  day  with  ogreeing  to  meet  again  on  the 
morrow  ;  which  accordingly  we  did,  and  were  led 
by  a  gracious  hand  of  the  Lord  to  find  out  the  very 
steps  by  which  we  had  departed  from  Him,  and 
provoked  Him  to  depart  from  us  ;  which  we  found 
to  be  those  cursed,  carnal  conferences  our  own  con- 
ceited wisdom,  our  fears,  and  want  of  faith  had 
prompted  us,  the  year  before,  to  entertain  with  the 
king  and  his  party.  And  on  this  occasion  did  the 
then  Major  OofTc  make  use  of  that  good  word,  Pro- 
verbs i.  23 — •  Turn  yon  at  my  reproof :  behold,  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make 
known  my  words  unto  you.'  And  the  Lord  so  ac- 
companied this  invitation  by  His  Spirit  that  it  had 
a  kindly  effect,  like  a  word  of  His,  upon  most  of 
our  hearts  that  were  then  present,  which  begot  in 
us  a  great  sense  of  shame,  and  loathing  of  ourselves 
for  our  iniquities,  and  a  justifying  of  the  Lord  ns 
righteous  in  His  proceedings  against  us.  He  led 
us  not  only  to  see  our  sin,  but  also  our  duty,  and 
this  so  unanimously  set  with  weight  upon  each 
honrt  that  none  was  able  hardly  to  speak  a  word  to 
each  other  for  bitter  weeping,  partly  in  the  sense 
nnd  shame  of  our  iniquities,  of  our  unbelief,  base 
fear  of  men,  and  carnal  consult nt ions  with  our  own 

wisdom,  and  not  with  tho  Word  of  the  Lord  

And  yet  we  were  also  helped,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who  no  sooner 
brought  us  to  His  feet  but  He  did  direct  our  steps, 
and  we  were  led  to  a  clear  agreement  amongst  our- 
selves, that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  day,  with  the 


forces  we  had,  to  go  out  and  fight  against  our  po- 
tent enemies  with  an  humble  confidence  in  the  namt 

of  the  Lord  only.    And  we  were    w^  >     „  , 

*  r  li«»oiution  to 

also  enabled  then,  after  seriously  bring  the  lung 
seeking  the  Lord's  face,  to  come  to  10  justice, 
a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution  that  it  was  onr 
duty  to  call  Charles  Stewart,  that  man  of  blood, 
to  an  account  for  that  blood  he  had  shed  and  mis- 
chief he  had  done  to  his  utmost  against  the  Lorri't 
cause  and  people  in  these  poor  nations."* 

As  the  parliament  by  this  vote  of  non-address, 
as  it  was  called,  had  formally  over-  Declaration  of 
thrown  the  constitution,  and  vir-  the  parliament, 
tually  dethroned  the  king,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  declaration  for  tho  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  justice  and  propriety  of  this  measure. 
In  this  famous  document  they  not  only  brought 
together  all  the  errors  and  crimes  with  which 
Charles  was  really  chargeable,  but  they  heaped  upon 
him  accusations  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  utterly 
incredible,  and  even  charged  him  with  the  poison- 
ing of  his  own  father.    Charles     The  king's 
published  a  counter  declaration  ""ply. 
from  his  own  hand,  in  answer  to  these  atrocious 
calumnies,  in  which,  after  a  statement  of  his 
patience  under  the  severe  treatment  he  was  then 
suffering,  ho  says,  "That,  by  the  permission  cf 
Almighty  God,  I  am  reduced  to  this  sad  condition, 
as  I  in  no  way  repine,  so  I  am  not  without  hope 
but  that  the  same  God  will  in  due  time  convert 
these  afflictions  unto  my  advantage.    In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  content  to  bear  these  crosses  with 
patience  and  a  great  equality  of  mind."  Then, 
after  vindicating  his  desire  and  his  frequent  en- 
deavours to  settle  a  peace,  he  adds,  "  And  now  I 
would  know  what  it  is  that  is  desired :  is  it  peace? 
I  have  shown  the  way,  being  both  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  perform  my  part  in  it,  which  is  a  just 
compliance  with  all  chief  interests.    Is  it  plenty 
and  happiness  ?    They  are  the  inseparable  effect* 
of  peace.    Is  it  security?    I,  who  wish  that  sJl 
men  would  forgive  and  forget  like  me,  hare  offered 
the  militia  for  my  time.   Is  it  liberty  of  conscience ' 
He  who  wants  it  is  most  ready  to  give  it.    But  if 
I  may  not  be  heard,  let  every  one  judge  who  it  i* 
that  obstructs  the  good  I  would  or  might  do.  Wbst 
is  it  that  men  are  afraid  to  hear  from  me  ?    It  can- 
not be  reason  (at  least  none  will  declare  themselves 
so  unreasonable  as  to  confess  it),  and  it  can  less  be 
impertinent  or  unreasonable  discourses  ;  for  thereby 
perad  venture  I  might  more  justify  this  my  restraint 
than  the  canscs  themselves  can  do;  so  that  of  all 
wonders  yet,  this  is  the  greatest  to  me.    But  it 
may  cosily  be  gathered  how  these  men  intend  ro 
govern  who  have  used  me  thus :  and  if  it  be  my 
hard  fate  to  fall,  together  with  the  liberty  of  this 
kingdom,  I  shall  not  blush  for  myself,  hut  much 
lament  the  future  miseries  of  my  people,  the  which 
I  shall  still  pray  God  to  avert,  whatever  becomes  «f 


me."t 


•  Somen'  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  pp.  499 — 501 ;  Carlvle's 

and  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pn  337— 340. 
f  The  Great  Civil  War,  rol.  it.  P.  268. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
State  of  parties  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Duke 
in  Scotland,     of  Hamilton  and  his  party  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to 
the  treaty  or  Engagement,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
had  been  mado  with  the  king.    It  was  readily  sup- 
ported by  tho  ultra-royalists  or  "  Malignant*,"  as 
they  were  termed— an  inconsiderable  party,  headed 
by  Traquair  and  Callendcr,  who  were  eager  to  re- 
store the  king  without  any  restrictions.  The  mode- 
rate presbyterians,  who  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of 
the  independents,  and  felt  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  king,  were  willing  to  join  in  an  effort 
for  his  restoration.    But  tho  covenanters,  led  by 
Argyll  and  Warriston,  and  including  in  their  ranks 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  suspected,  not  without 
cause,  the  sincerity  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  entered  into  the  engage- 
ment with  him,  and  declared  that  the  concessions 
made  by  Charles  were  totally  insufficient  to  engage 
the  country  in  a  new  war  on  his  behalf.  The 
Tho  Engage-    General  Assembly,  which  met  at 
merit  denounced  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  July, 
by  the  Church—  denounced  the  engagement  ns  a 
violation  of  tho  covenant — as  inconsistent  with  tho 
safety  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  ascertain  to  draw  down  the  Divine  displeasure 
on  both  Church  and  State  j  and  an  act  was  passed 
censuring    those    ministers  who  cither  openly 
favoured  the  engagement,  or  abstained  from  point- 
ing out  its  sinfulness,  and  warning  their  people 
against  taking  part  in  it.*    Their  dislike  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  tho  king  was  farther  in- 
creased by  their  natural  reluctance  to  unite  with 
the  malignant*,  whose  principles  and  conduct  they 
held  in  merited  detestation.    It  is  highly  probable, 
aUo,  that  they  may  have  had  fears  for  their  own 
aafety,  and  not  without  reason,  if  tho  king  should 
bo  restored  by  force  of  arms  to  his  original  privi- 
leges and  power. f   They  insisted,  therefore,  that 
before  commencing  hostilities  against  England  the 
grounds  of  the  war  should  bo  first  explained,  that 
malignants  should  be  excluded  from  the  national 
councils,  and  that  his  majesty  should  promise  on 
oath  to  confirm  the  covenant  and  the  presbytcrian 
religion  when  restored  to  his  throne. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  this  numerous  and 

 adopted  by    formidable  party,  the  parliament 

the  parliament,  which  met  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1648,  determined  on  war.  A  committee  of  danger 
was  appointed  to  watch  over  tho  Bafety  of  the 

•  Records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  497—508. 

t  Severe  vengeance  had  been  taken,  after  Montrose's 
army  was  disbanded,  on  the  Macdonalds,  and  other  clan* 
who'  had  assisted  him  in  laving  waste  Argvleshirc.  Tho 
stronghold  of  Dunavertie,  which  Colkitto  bad  garrisoned, 
whs  taken  by  Lonlic,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  defender* 
weie  put  to  the  sword.  The  MacUougalla  and  tho  Lumotita 
were  almost  exteiininated,  uud  old  Colkitto,  who  was  taken 
priaoner  in  the  fortress  of  Dunavcg,  was  tried  by  the  sheritT- 
•  ubatitute  of  Argyle,  and  condemned  and  executed.  These 
sanguinary  proceedings  must  hare  given  deep  offence  to 
the  rovalist  clans,  among  whom  revenge  was  considered  aa 
both  a' duty  and  a  virtue.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities  should  have  dreaded  the 
restoration  of  the  king.  (See  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Turner.) 


kingdom,  and  to  manage  tho  public  business  j  and 
it  was- resolved  to  put  the  country  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
enumerating  all  the  broaches  of  the  covenant  of 
which  England  had  been  guilty,  the  various 
wrongs  done  to  Scotland  in  violation  pf  the  treaty, 
and  the  slights  shown  to  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners. These  resolutions  were  followed  up  by  cer- 
tain demands  made  to  the  English  i*       ,  , 

8         Demnmls  made 

parliament :  —  that  the  covenant  to  the  English 
should  bo  taken  by  all  the  subjects  parliament, 
of  the  English  crown,  in  conformity  with  the  treuty 
between  the  kingdoms,  and  all  who  refused  to  com- 
ply should  be  punished  as  public  enemies  and 
malignants,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  heresies  and  schisms;  that  the 
king  should  be  recalled  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London  $ 
that  tho  members  who  had  been  expelled  from 
parliament  should  be  permitted  to  return,  and 
that  tho  army  of  sectaries  should  be  disbanded. 
Fifteen  days  were  assigned  for  receiving  a  definite 
answer  to  these  requisitions,  which  it  is  evident 
from  their  nature  were  not  expected  to  be  listened 
to.*  A  declaration  was  at  the  same  time  drawn 
up,  embodying  tho  substance  of  these  resolutions, 
bewailing  the  sinful  violation  of  the  covenant  by 
tho  sectaries  and  their  adherents,  and  expressing 
their  determination  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
those  who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  not  to  make  any  agree- 
ment with  his  majesty  until  he  should  solemnly 
swear  to  give  his  assent  to  such  acts  as  the  par- 
liament should  prescribe  in  favour  of  the  covenant 
and  the  presbytcrial  form  of  worship,  t 

In  spite  of  these  protestations,  whioh  wero  mani- 
festly insincere,  the  covenanters  An  nrmv  leried 
resolutely  opposed  the  war  with     by  the  corn- 
England.     The  lino  of  policy      mitteo  of 
which  they  recommended  was  un- 
questionably  that  which  prudence  would  have  dic- 
tated.   They  advised  that  the  army  should  be  kept 
up ;  that  the  kingdom  without  declaring  war  should 
remain  united  in  adhering  to  the  public  interests, 
which  the  parliaments  of  both  countries  were 
solemnly  pledged  to  support.    Thus  the  Scottish 
nation  would  present  a  commanding  attitude,  both 

•  Lanark,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king,  savs  of  theso  demands,  "  the  fiist  is  con- 
cerning religion,  wherein  wo  arc  very  high;  and  full 
knowing  it  will  be  refused,  and  wc  thereby  obliged  to 
reason  it." 

t  Acts  of  tho  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  308.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  London  Lanark  says.  "We  have  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament  a  large  declaration,  to  be  emitted 
to  the  kingdom,  containing  the  breaches  of  covenant  and 
treaties,  the  demands  which  upon  them  we  mean  to  make  to 
the  two  houses,  and  our  resolutions  in  case  of  a  refusal.  I 
confess  it  is  clogged  with  many  impertinences,  to  which  we 
are  necessitated  for  satisfying  nice  consciences ;  vet  it 
drives  at  a  right  end."  In  another,  to  tho  king,  reipect- 
ing  the  declaration,  he  observes,  "  We  have  passed  a  decla- 
ration, which  is  full  of  many  nide  restrictions,  both  in 
order  to  vonr  majesty  and  your  faithful  servants,  but  we 
arc  forced  to  them  fof  the  satisfaction  of  the  consciences  of 
the  clergy  and  their  prosely  tes."  (Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  341, 
rt  itq;  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  307.) 
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morally  and  physically,  which  would  not  fail  to  [ 
give  weight  to  their  representation?.  This  would 
encourage  the  English  parliament  to  resist  the  un-  I 
righteous  and  unconstitutional  demands  of  the 
army,  and  it  would  deter  any  party  from  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  the  king,  while  it  ullowcd  him 
time  to  be  undeceived,  and  to  consult  his  ti  ne  inter- 
est. These  representations,  however,  of  the  patriotic 
party  were  entirely  disregarded,*  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Hamilton  as  general,  and  Callendcr  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, served  to  widen  the  breach  between 
them  and  the  promoters  of  the  Engagement.  The 
vote  which  had  been  carried  in  the  parliament  was 
for  thirty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse, 
bat  the  levies,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Church,  advanced  very  slowly,  and  only  ten  thou- 
sand foot  and  one  thousand  horse  could  be  raised, 
—nor  even  these  until  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
opportune  moment  for  action  was  irretrievably  lost. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  royalists,  impatient  of 

Risings  of  de,a7»  »nd  ,ftkptl  «P  arrns  »»  Ne- 
ttie English  folk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales, 
ro\ali=u.  nntj  other  districts  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  fleet  in  the  Downs  suddenly  hoisted  the 
royal  colours,  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  over  for 
Holland,  to  take  on  board  the  Duke  of  York,  whom 
they  chose  for  their  admiral.  But  these  desultory 
unconnected  risings  were  everywhere  unsuccessful. 
The  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
were  defeated  by  Fairfax.  Unable  to  cope  with 
the  parliamentary  army  in  the  field,  a  body  of 
about  three  thousand  horse  and  foot  threw  them- 
selves into  Colchester,  which  was  immediately 
besieged  by  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  and  taken  after  a 
protracted  and  obstinate  defence.  Tho  Earl  of 
Holland  was  routed  at  Kingston,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Cromwell,  in  person,  marched  against  the  Welsh  in- 
surgents under  Langhorne,  Powell,  and  Poycr,  who 
had  formerly  benm*  arms  for  the  parliament.  Lang- 
horne, who  had  taken  Chepstow  r.nd  laid  siege  to 
Caernarvon,  was  at  once  defeated,  and  his  army 
destroyed;  but  Poycr,  in  spito  of  the  most  furious 
assaults,  held  out  Pembroke  Castle  for  more  than 
six  weeks. 

At  length  the  Scottish  levies  took  tho  field,  and 
Seou^i,  Hamilton,  with  au  ill-equipped  and 
nr:nv  rr«Ks     badly  disciplined  army  of  about 

the  iWdcrs.  fifteen  thousand  men,  entered  Eng- 
land by  tho  west  Border.  The  important  fortresses 
of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  had  been  previously  seized 
by  Sir  Marmadukc  Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Mus- 
grave,  who  had  agreed  to  co  operate  with  the 
Scots  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  the  loyal  inha- 
bitants of  Northumberland,  and  tho  adjoining 
counties,  instantly  appeared  in  arms.  Hamilton 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  Munro  with  two 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  whom  he  had 
brought  back  from  Ireland.  The  English  royalists 
were  not  permitted  openly  to  join  the  Scottish  army, 
and  to  save  appearances,  Langdale,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men,  always  kept  a  day's  march  in 

•  Sec  nrti.  lc  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  on  Tumor's  Memoirs,  in 
f.-iinburih  lUrview  for  April,  1830.  I 


advance  of  the  Scots,  although  they  noted  in  concert 
with  them,  and  received  their  orders  from  the  Duke. 
Munro  encamped  at  an  equal  distance  in  the  'i^r. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Hamilton  had  under- 
taken an  enterpiise  to  which  his    T         ,  , 
.....  |  Incapnniv  >j( 

abilities  were  altogether  unequal.  the  Duke  .  f 
A  rapid  march  on  London  might  Hamilton, 
have  crushed  the  independents  and  thelr  *"»''*L 
saved  the  king— for  Fairfax  was  still  occupied  with 
tho  siege  of  Colchester,  and  Cromwell  lay  before 
the  walls  of  Pembroke;  but  the  duke  loitered  away 
more  than  forty  days  on  a  march  of  only  eighty 
miles.  Instead  of  advancing  through  Yorkshire, 
as  Baillie  advised,  where  he  would  have  found  the 
population  friendly,  he  marched  into  the  hostile 
county  of  Lancashire.  His  forces,  instead  of  bciny 
concentrated,  were  scattered  over  many  miles,  so  ta 
to  be  ineapableof  giving  mutual  support ;  and  when 
the  main  body  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ribblc, 
near  Preston,  Langdale  was  far  in  advance,  while 
Munro,  with  tho  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  best 
Roldiers  in  the  army,  lay  thirty  milts  off  at  Kirby, 
in  Westmoreland.  So  defective  was  the  duke's  in- 
telligence that  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
surrender  of  Pembroke  and  tho  approach  of  Crom- 
well at  tho  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  and  his 
junction  with  Lambert,  until  the  whole  united 
force  fell  upon  the  royalists  under  Langdale  (Au^cst 
17th).  After  an  obstinate  resistance  against  over- 
powering odds,  during  which  he  repeatedly  sent 
pressing  messages  to  the  Scottish  army  fir  support, 
but  without  effect,  Sir  Marma-  Total  rout  rf 
duke  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  Souls  «t 
Preston.  At  the  entrance  to  the  I'reston. 
town  he  was  joined  by  Hamilton  with  a  few  horse, 
but  in  such  disorder  as  merely  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  retreat.  The  fight  was  renewed  Ln 
the  streets,  and  continued  to  the  bridge,  where  a 
determined  stand  was  again  made  by  the  royali*!?, 
"  but,  at  length,"  soys  Cromwell  in  his  despatch. 
"  they  were  beaten  from  the  bridge,  and  our  horse 
and  foot,  following  them,  killed  many  and  todt 
divers  prisoners,  and  we  possessed  the  bridge  ard 
a  few  houses  there,  where  we  lay  that  night/'  Tie 
Scottish  army,  superior  in  numbers  to  their  assail- 
ants, might  still  have  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
but  "  head  and  heart  seemed  alike  to  have  failed 
tho  unfortunate  duke."  In  the  course  of  the  night 
he  commenced  a  hasty  retreat  through  bad  roads 
and  in  the  midst  of  rain,  the  whole  aimy  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  disorder  and  dismay,  and  leavivg 
behind  their  artillery  and  baggage.  At  Warring- 
ton the  foot,  under  Baillie,  being  deserted  by  the 
horse,  surrendered  to  Cromwell  on  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  duke,  accom- 
panied by  his  principal  officers  and  about  three 
thousand  cavalry,  fled  to  Uttoxeter,  where  he  wa_< 

•  *'  His  natural  darkness,"  says  Clarendon,  "  sr.. J  re star- 
vation in  discourse,  uvide  him  be  thought  a  wise  itmn  ;  zi  1 
hi*  having  been  in  eo:nn>aud  under  the  Kinjr  of  Siu:-r. 
ami  his  continual  discourse  of  battles  aud  ii.Ttifi.-asi 
m.ule  him  be  thought  a  soldier:  and  both  tAtt*  ^iuf-  t 
made  him  be  looked  upon  us  a  xtuuv  and  more  d.injeum 
man  than  iu  truth  he  dwerved  to  be." 
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intercepted  by  Lambert,  anil  compelled  to  lay  down 
li is  arms.  None  escaped  save  a  resolute  body  of 
men  uiider  the  Karl  of  Cullender,  who,  exasperated 
at  the  conduct  of  their  incapable  general  and  dis- 
daining an  ignominious  surrender,  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  forced  their  way  back  to  their  own 
country.* 

Winn  the  news  of  thU  disaster  reached  Scot- 
Or,  :ti,r  v  r.f    'antl.  ,l,c  lenders  of  the  covenant- 
Hit-  inrtv  of     i«g  party  resolved  to  take  advan- 
ce Eu-igcrs.   tUjrC  uf  it  t0  eject  the  committee  of 
Estates  from  the  government.    Argyll  took  up 
arms  in  the  Highland*,  and  the  peasantry  in  the 
western  comities  broke  out  into  open  insurrection, 
and,  headed  by  their  minister*,  mnrched  to  Edin- 
burgh.   On  their  approach  the  committee  with- 
drew, and  allowed  them  to  take  undisputed  jkis- 
session  of  the  capital.t    Monro's  division,  which 
remained  entire  after  the  defeat  of  Hamilton,  was 
recalled  to  Scotland,  and  conjoined  with  sumo  new- 
levies  under  the  Earl  of  Lanark  lor  the  protection 
of  the  Engagers.    But  Argyll  and  the  other  cove- 
nanting nobles  placed  their  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Lcven  and  David  Leslie,  and  made  application 
to  Cromwell  for  assistance  to  repress  the  disorders 
of  the  country.    With  this  request  the  lieutenant- 
general  immediately  complied,  and  advanced  with 
his  forces  towards  Scotland.     Ho  was  cordially 
Cromwell's     welcomed  by  the  covenanters,  who 
visit  to       had  once  more  obtained  possession 
Scotland.      0f  the  government,  and  was  magni- 
ficently entertained  at  the  public  expense.  Lanark, 
afraid  probably  of  exasperating  the  English  against 
his  brother,  now  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  agreed 
to  disband  his  forces.    Munro  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland.    The  Engagement  was  abandoned ; 
its  supporters  were  excluded  from  the  municipal 
offices  in  the  metropolis  aud  from  the  next  parlia- 
ment, and  were  compelled  to  do  solemn  and  public 
penance  for  their  violation  of  the  covenant  in 
taking  up  arms  for  the  king.  J 
Advantage  was  taken  by  the  English  parliament 

Negotiations  of  thc  aD9*nco  of  the  array  to 
resumed  with  enter  upon  a  new  treaty  with  the 
the  kiug.  king  ftt  Newport,  in  thc  Isle  of 
"Wight.  Thc  expelled  members  were  permitted  to 
resume  their  seats,  and  on  thc  30th  of  Juno  the 
vote  prohibiting  any  further  addresses  to  his  majesty 
was  rescinded.  Growing  daily  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  thc  success  of  the  army,  it  was  resolved 
(July  29lk)  that  thc  house  should  not  persist  in 
requiring  from  tho  king  his  assent  to  thc  four 
preliminary  bills,  and  that  fresh  negotiations  should 
be  immediately  opened  with  him.  Fifteen  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  lay  before  his  majesty 

•  Itusliworth,  vol.  viii.  p.  1:!37;  Huruct's  Memoirs. 

t  Tina  expedition  was  termed  the  WhL'amore's  ltaid, 
nr<:oidni£  to  UuriH't,  from  thc  word  trhig  tchig,  that  is,  "  pet 
i  :i.  gut  mi,"  which  is  used  bv  tho  western  peasants  in 
■hiving  their  hordes  ;  but  accruing  to  others  this  Dump,  Bo 
famous  in  llic  history  of  British  political  parties,  was 
U>  riv-il  from  icing  or  whey,  tho  customary  food  of  those 
jr  limits.    (Buriict'i*  History,  vol.  i.  p.  .53.) 

*  Wliit.  lockc  p.  ?S0;  Burnet's  Memoir*,  p.  3't8  :  History, 
\<jf.  i.  p.  5t>. 


|  the  new  proposals  of  the  parliament,  which  were 
j  substantially  the  same  as  those  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed ut  L' abridge  and  Newcastle.  Thc  interests  of 
both  parties  required  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  if  anything  could  still 
have  saved  the  throne  and  thc  life  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  it  would  have  been  the  acceptance  of  the 
parliament's  proposals — riguious  though  they  were 
—while  the  Scottish  array  was  yet  entire,  and  tho 
insurrection  of  thc  English  loyalists  unsubdued, 
but  in  spito  of  thc  urgent  representations  of  tho 
parliamentary  commissioners,  who  on  their  knees, 
and  w  ith  tears,  implored  him  to  conclude  the  ticaty 
with  all  possible  haste,  Charles  protracted  the  con- 
ferences for  more  than  two  months — till  Hamilton 
was  defeated  and  Colchester  taken.  Then  when 
the  army  had  returned,  flushed  with  victory  and 
denouncing  vengeance  on  his  head  as  thc  sole 
author  of  the  civil  war,  he  consented  to  recall  every 
hostilo  proclamation  against  thc  —terms  agreed 
parliament,  and  to  rxkuow  ledge  to  by  him. 
that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence.  He 
agreed  also  to  surrender  the  command  of  tho 
militia  and  the  nomination  of  the  chief  officers  of 
state  for  twenty  years;  to  accept  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  in  lieu  of  thc  court  of  wards  ; 
to  acknowledge  the  parliamentary  great  seal,  and 
to  give  full  satisfaction  respecting  Ireland.*  Hut 
there  were  two  points  on  which  he  remained  in- 
flexible— the  exemption  from  pardon  of  seven  de- 
linquents, who  were  to  be  included  in  a  bill  of 
attainder  and  banishment,  and  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy.  But  all  these  concessions  canto  too 
late.  The  parliament  were  indeed  ^  ,rMlv 
anxious  to  conclude  their  negoti-  obnoxious  to 
atious  with  the  king,  and  would  t,u?  anny— 
now,  in  order  to  free  ihcmscivcs  from  the  demi- 
nancy  of  the  army,  have  accepted  terms  which  they 
formerly  spurned.  Hut  a  remonstrance  against  tho 
treaty  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

•  It  it  »iio*l  painful  to  discover  that  Charles's  incmaWo 
duplicity  v,  as  not  laid  aside  even  in  the  mtical  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  insincerity  in  making  theso  Loinussi'.ns.  Ormond  had 
gone  to  Ireland  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  thc  insurgent*, 
nnd  prepare  them  for  receiving  nnd  aiding  the  king,  who 
was  anxious  to  escape  to  Ireland  in  order  to  renew  thc  war. 
Charles  not  onlv  assured  the  commioioncrs  that  he  had 
transacted  nothing  respecting  Ireland  except  with  them- 
selves, but  wrote  to  Ormond  (October  11th)  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — '*1  must  command  jou  two  things,  first  to  obey 
all  my  wife's  commands,  then  not  to  obey  any  public  com- 
mand of  mine  until  I  send  yon  word  that  I  am  free  from 
restraint ;  lastly,  be  n«t  startled  at  my  great  concessions 
concerning  Ireland,  for  they  w  ill  conic  to  nothing."  A^ain, 
on  the  5Mlb  of  tho  same  month,  he  sajs,  "  though  yut  will 
hear  that  this  treaty  is  r.ear,  or  at  least  nioet  likely  to  bo 
concluded,  \et  believe  it  not,  hut  pursue  the  way  jou  arc 
in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  thus  also  my  command 
to  all  my  friends,  but  not  in  a  public  way,  bemuse  it  mav  be 
inconvenient  to  me."  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hopkins 
(October  9th)  he  says,  "  To  deal  freely  w  ith  you,  the 
\  groat  concessions  I  made  to-day  was  merely  in  order  to 
1  r.iy  csrupe,  of  which  it  I  had  not  hope,  1  had  not  done." 
I  In  acknowledging  tho  parliaments  great  seal  he  mode  this 
j  mental  reservation: — "This  part  of  thc  propositions  wo 
understood  made  no',  the  grants  under  it  valid  if  they  were 
not  so  Ix  fore."  (Carte's  Ormond,  vol  ii.  ;  Appendix,  p.  17  ; 
Wagstaff's  Vindication,  Letters  subjoined,  p.  142;  Burnet' i 
j  Mcuioirs,  p.  441.) 
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"Pride'*  Purge.' 


signed  by  Fairfax  and  all  his  officer*,  calling  for 
justice  on  the  king  as  the  capital  source  of  all  the 
public  grievances ;  and  his  person  was  again  seized 
by  the  army  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle,  situate 
on  a  small  neck  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 

-approved  of  OPPOS>^  »u«  Isle  °f  Wight.  The 
bv  the  parliament,  though  hopeless  of  sue- 
parliament.  ceg8f  )inj  still  the  courage  to  resist 
the  dictation  of  the  troops.  They  protested  against 
the  seizure  of  the  king  as  unwarranted,  and,  after 
a  violent  debate,  which  lasted  three  days,  voted  by 
a  majority  of  140  against  101  that  the  concessions 
of  his  majesty  furnished  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
houses  to  proceed  upon  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  But  this  was  the  last  effort  they  were 
permitted  to  make  in  his  favour.  Next  morning 
(December  6th),  Colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  surrounded  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
arrested  and  placed  in  confinement  forty -one  mem- 
bers of  the  presbyterian  party.  Above  a  hundred 
more  were  excluded  on  the  two  following  days,  and 
the  number  of  members  was  reduced  to  about  fifty, 
all  known  friends  of  the  republican  party.  This 
infamous  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
parliament  was  long  familiarly 
known  as  "Pride's  Purge,"  and  the  remaining 
members  who  usurped  the  name  of  parliament 
bore  the  appellation  of"  the  Rump." 

The  commons  thus  "  purged"  repealed  the  late 
Proceeding*  resolutions,  declared  the  king's  Con- 
or "the  Uutup."  cessions  unsatisfactory,  confirmed 
the  vote  against  more  addresses,  and  resolved  that 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  it  is  treason 
in  the  sovereign  to  levy  war  against  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  of  England.  The  lords  unanimously 
rejected  the  ordinance,  and  adjourned  for  a  week. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  were  quite 
willing  to  break  in  pieces  every  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  and  they  speedily  resolved  that  the 
House  of  Peers  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Its  existence,  indeed,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  crown,  was  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  next  vote  of  the  residue  of  the  commons: 
"  That  the  people  arc  under  God  tho  origin  of  all 
just  power ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  England, 
being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  people,  have 
the  supreme  authority;  and  that  whatsoever  is  en- 
acted and  declared  for  law  by  the  commons  in 
parliament  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  people 
are  concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  peers  be  not  had  thereto."*  As  no 
Court  appointed  court  recognised  by  the  law  would 
to  try  the  king,  take  on  itself  the  office  of  judging 
the  sovereign,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  tribunal 
for  the  express  purpose.  A  high  court  of  justice 
was,  therefore,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  the  king; 
it  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons, 
including  all  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  four 
peeis,  the  Speaker,  and  the  other  principal  members 
of  the  expurgated  House  of  Commons,  with  the 

•  Whitelocke,  pp.  3-54— 356;  Bushworth,  vol.  viii.  p. 
1380;  Ludlow,  pp.  103,  104. 


exception  of  Sir  Hairy  Vane;  but  seventy-one  vu 
the  largest  number  ever  assembled  at  a  time ;  forty- 
eight  only  were  present  on  the  day  when  the  king's 
execution  was  pronounced,  and  the  warrant  for  his 
decapitation  was  signed  by  fifty-nine.  The  twelve 
judges  unanimously  refused  to  sit  on  the  tribunal, 
declaring  its  whole  purpose  and  constitution  to  be 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  English  law. 

"  Several  motives,  springing  from  the  respective 
tempers  and  views  of  the  men,  had  Motive*  of  the 
conspired  to  unite  this  band  of  republicans, 
daring  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  acting  in  the  name 
of  a  nation  which  viewed  their  deeds  with  astonish- 
ment and  abhorrence,  in  tho  terrible  resolution  to 
offer  to  the  world  the  spectacle,  then  unexampled 
in  it*  annals,  of  a  sovereign  prince  arraigned  before 
a  tribunal  of  his  subjects,  and  led  forth  to  public 
execution.  Some  few  fell  into  the  design  from 
policy }  they  had  offended  beyond  the  rational 
hope  of  forgiveness,  and  now  covered  their  just 
dread  of  retribution  under  an  exaggerated  alarm  at 
the  king's  want  of  good  faith  in  his  engagements 
should  he  ever  be  restored  to  power  j  or  sought  to 
avert  the  eyes  of  justice  and  the  world  from  the 
guilt  themselves  had  hitherto  incurred  by  rendering 
the  whole  nation  accessory  to  a  deed  which  might 
paralyse  vengeance  itself  with  horror.  Others 
were  actuated  by  malignant  thirst  of  revenge  on 
ono  whom  they  had  so  long  regarded  as  an  enemy ; 
again,  others  were  impelled  by  a  burning  desire  to 
carry  out  some  generous,  perhaps,  but  visionary 
scheme  of  government ;  and  both  these  classes  just- 
ified their  ends,  wholly  or  in  part,  on  religious 
grounds,  whioh,  in  wild  variety,  constitcted,  in  those 
times,  the  real  or  pretended  basis  of  almost  all 
men's  more  serious  public  actions.  It  was  held  bv 
many  that  historical  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  oracles  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  distorted 
by  ignorance  and  misapplied  by  passion,  furnished 
not  hints  and  examples  alone,  but  authoritative 
rules  and  precepts  for  the  political  conduct  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  that  to  shrink  from  any  act  neceasarv 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
his  saints  upon  the  ruins  of  temporal  authorities 
was  to  incur  the  terrible  execrations  deuounced 
against  the  enemies  of  God.  Of  such  enthusiasts 
Harrison  was  among  the  fiercest ;  Hutchinson 
and  Ludlow  among  the  most  honest  and  sober- 
minded.  '  I  did  it  all,'  declared  the  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  desiring  to 
mako  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  his  holy  Scrip- 
tures my  guide.'  Ludlow  has  left  on  record,  as 
his  ample  justification,  that  he  was  fully  '  persuaded 
that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  for 
the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in 
tho  nature  of  it.  Tho  former,  besides  that  it  was 
obvious  to  all  men,  the  king  himself  had  proved  by 
the  duplicity  of  his  dealing  with  the  parliament, 
which  manifestly  appeared  in  his  own  papers, 
taken  at  Xaseby  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter  1 
was  convinced  by  the  express  words  of  God's  law  — 
that  blood  dcfileth  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot 
bo  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  bat 
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by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  (Numbers  xxxv. 
33.)  And,  therefore,  I  could  not  consent  to  the 
counsels  of  those  who  contented  to  leave  the  guilt 
of  so  much  blood  upon  the  nation,  and  thereby  to 
draw  down  the  just  vengeance  of  God  upon  us  all,  i 
when  it  was  most  evident  that  the  war  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  our  rights,  and  open 
breach  of  our  constitution,  on  the  king's  part.' 
Similar  is  the  vindication  offered  by  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson of  her  husband's  conduct  as  a  regicide: — 
'  Although  be  did  not  then  believe  but  it  might 
one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed  among  men, 
yet  both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse 
it  without  giving  up  the  people  of  Ood,  whom  they 
had  led  forth  and  engaged  themselves  unto  by  the 
oath  of  God,  into  the  hands  of  God's  and  their 
enemies ;  and,  therefore,  he  cast  himself  upon  God's 
protection,  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
conscience  which  he  had  sought  the  Lord  to  guide.'  "• 
While  these  transactions  were  takiug  place  at 
Tl  e  kin?  Westminster,  the  king  was  brought 
brought  from  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  on 
Hur»t  C»«tle  the  23rd  of  December,  by  a  party 
to  W  indsor  Qf  jj0rBe  under  tho  command  of 
Colonel  Harrison.  On  their  march,  Charles,  who 
for  sorao  time  had  expected  a  death  like  that  of  his 
unhappy  predecessors,  Edward  II  and  Richard  II., 
mentioned  to  the  republican  soldier  that  ho  had 
been  warned  that  he  meant  to  assassinate  him. 
Harrison  repelled  the  charge  with  honest  indig- 
nation, but  told  his  majesty  that  he  had  said,  "  the 
obligations  of  the  law  were  equally  binding  on  the 
great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of 
persons."  He  further  assured  the  king  "  that  he 
needed  not  to  entertain  any  such  imagination  or 
apprehension — that  whatever  the  parliament  re- 
solved to  do  would  be  very  public  and  in  a  way  of 
justice,  to  which  the  world  should  be  witness." 
"  What  these  men  did,  indeed,  they  did  in  order  that 
it  might  bo  a  sj>ectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  it  might  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance." 
But  "his  majesty  could  not  persuade  himself  to 
believe  this,  nor  did  he  imagine  that  they  durst 
ever  produce  him  in  the  sight  of  tho  people  under 
any  form  whatsoever  of  a  public  trial."  f  At 
Windsor,  Charles  enjoyed  the  melancholy  consolation 
of  a  brief  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  was  there  detained  a  prisoner.  Falling  on  his 
knees,  Hamilton  passionately  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
master  ! " — "  I  have  indeed  been  so  to  you ! "  replied 
the  king,  embracing  him.  His  majesty  was  in- 
stantly hurried  away,  and  no  farther  intercourse 
was  allowed  between  them. 
All  the  preliminary  arrangements  having  now 

 jjC  ^  b^ght  been  made,  this  unprecedented  trial 

before  the     commenced  on  the  19th  of  January, 
court.        1649.  The  court  sat  in  Westminster 
Hall.   John  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  pre- 
sident 5  John  Coke  was  nominated  solicitor-general 
for  the  people  of  England;  and  Dorislaus,  Steele, 

•  Great  Civil  War,  by  the  Rer.  It.  Cattermole,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
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and  Aske,  were  appointed  his  assistnn  ts.  When  tho 
king  was  brought  forward  before  this  court,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  tho  bar.  His  "  gray  discrowned  head  "  •  bore 
testimony  to  the  sorrows  and  cares  which  he  had 
endured  in  bis  confinement;  but  though  long  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal, 
he  still  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  king.  After 
sternly  eyeing  tho  court  and  the  spectators,  he  sat 
down  without  moving  his  hat,  then,  rising  hastily, 
he  cost  a  haughty  glance  at  the  guards  and  the 
crowded  galleries,  and  again  sat  down.  Sixty  of 
the  commissioners  ouly  answered  to  their 
When  tho  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax, 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  number,  a  voice 
from  one  of  the  galleries  exclaimed,  "  He  1ms  nioi  o 
wit  than  to  be  here ! "  At  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  when  the  charge  against  the  king 
was  stated  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  same  voico  exclaimed,  "  Not  a  tenth  part 
of  them  ! "  Axtel,  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
guard,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  gallery  from 
which  the  interruption  came,  it  was  discovered 
that  these  speeches  proceeded  from  Lady  Fairfax, 
daughter  of  Horace  Lord  Vere,  and  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  general  of  the  forces,  who  in  this 
manner  declared  her  resentment  at  the  conduct 
of  the  king's  enemies. 

The  charge,  which  was  read  by  Coke,  accused 
tho  king  of  having  been  the  cause  The  charge 
of  all  the  blood  which  had  been  «tatod  by  Coke, 
shed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war;  of  the 
divisions  among  the  people ;  invasions  from  foreign 
parts ;  the  waste  of  the  public  treasury  ;  tho  dicay 
of  trade;  tho  spoliation  and  desolation  of  great 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  continued  commissions  to 
tho  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  other  rebels;  taxed 
him  with  a  wicked  design  to  erect  an  unlimited 
and  tyrannical  government,  and  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and,  therefore, 
impeached  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth. Charles  began  his  de-  The  kin* 
fence  by  declining  the  authority  declines  the 
of  the  court.  Ho  represented  that  authority  jif 
having  been  engaged  in  treaty  ,,ccoult 
with  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  having 
enished  almost  every  article,  ho  expected  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  that  which  he  had  now  re- 
ceived. He  saw  no  appearance,  he  said,  of  the 
upper  house,  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
just  parliament ;  and  even  both  houses,  though  frco 
and  united,  were  not  entitled  to  try  him,  who  was 
their  native  hereditary  king,  and  derived  his  autho- 
rity from  Gad.  He  was  himself,  ho  alleged,  the 
fountain  of  law,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
tried  by  laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent ; 
that  having  been  entrusted  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  he  would  not  now  betray  them  by 
recognising  a  power  fouuded  on  usurpation ;  that 
he  was  able,  by  tho  most  satisfactory  reasons,  to 

•  Torses  written  by  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle ;  Bur- 
net's Memoirs,  p.  881. 
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justify  (lie  measures  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  adopt ;  and  that  he  was  desirous,  if  called  upon 
in  another  manner,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
his  defence,  and  to  prove  to  the  whole  world  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  conduct,  but  thnt  until  then  he  must 
decline  any  apology  for  his  innocence,  lest  he 
should  be  justly  branded  as  the  betrayer  of  the 
constitution.  Bradshaw  endeavoured  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  court  by  insisting  that  they 
wore  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only  source  of 
lawful  power,  whose  elected  king  Charles  was. 
"  England  wns  never  an  elective  kingdom,"  was 
the  spirited  reply,  "  but  an  hereditary  monarchy  for 
near  three  thousand  years.  I  stand  more  for  the 
liberties  of  my  people  than  any  here  that  come  to 
be  my  pretended  judges."  lie  insisted  that  the 
court  could  plead  no  power  delegated  by  the  people ; 
and  that  even  admitting  that  the  people  had  the 
power  and  right  to  bring  him  to  account,  it  could 
not  be  lawfully  done  unless  the  consent  of  every 
individual,  down  to  the  meanest  subject,  had  been 
previously  asked  and  obtained.  Bradshaw  still 
pressed  the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
court,  and  told  him  that  when  he  hadoneo  pleaded, 
he  should  bo  allowed  to  make  the  best  defence  he 
could  against  the  charge.  "  For  the  charge,"  cried 
Charles,  "  I  value  it  not  a  rush ;  it  is  the  liberty  of 
the  people  of  England  that  I  stand  for.  I  cannot 
acknowledge  a  new  court  that  I  never  heard  of 
before.  I  am  your  king,  bound  to  uphold  justice — to 
maintain  the  old  laws;  therefore,  until  I  know  that 
all  this  is  not  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  I  can  put  in  no  particular  answer." 

In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  pro- 
duced before  the  court,  and  as  often  persisted  in 
declining  its  jurisdiction.  His  judges  now  ex- 
amined some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved 
that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the 
forces  commissioned  by  parliament,  and  then  drew 
up  the  ecntenoe  of  death,  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  pronounce  against  him.    These  procced- 

— his  treatment         0CCUPictl  tuc  fourth,  fifth,  and 
bv  the        sixth  days  of  this  remarkable  trial. 

toldiers  and  ()n  the  seventh  (27th  of  January) 
the  rabble-     th(j  kiiiy,  was  brou„ht  f(Jr  thc  lagt 

time  before  this  self-elected  tribunal.  As  he  passed 
up  thc  hall  he  was  insulted  by  "  some  soldiers  and 
others  of  the  rabble,"  who  cried  out  "Justice! 
justice!  Execution!  execution!" — "Poor  souls!" 
said  the  king  to  one  of  his  attendants,  "  for  a  little 
money  they  would  do  as  much  against  their  com- 
,  -  ,    manders."    On  taking  his  place 

— In*  request  i     ,  •  i  , 

to  be  heard     &t  the  bar  thc  king  earnestly  de- 

beforc  gLimnte  8ircd  to  be  heard.    Bradshaw  told 
rejected.       jjjm  jfc  should  ^  Jleani  jn  [na  (urn> 

but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first.  Charles  still 
more  eagerly  renewed  his  request  for  a  first  hear- 
ing, urging  repeatedly  that  hasty  judgment  was 
not  so  soon  recalled.  Bradshaw  repeated  he  should 
be  heard  before  judgment  wos  given.  Thc  king 
then  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  before  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  he  might  at  least  be  heard 
before  the  lords  and  commons,  in  the  painted 


chamber,  upon  a  subject  which  Lc  said  highly  in- 
ported  thc  lasting  peace  of  the  nation.   This  request 
was  sternly  rejected  by  Bradshaw  ;  but  one  of  the 
judges,  John  Pownca,  a  citizen  of  London,  havicg 
objected  to  this  decision,  the  court  adjourned  in 
Kome  confusion  to  deliberate.    In  about  half-au- 
hour  they  returned  with  a  refusul  to  thc  kin;;** 
request,  which  they  alleged  tended  to  set  up  a  co- 
ordinate jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  thc  authority 
of  thc  court.      Bradshaw,   who  T'tifwlins 
throughout  the  trial  had  inter-    bduiTiour  of 
ruptcd,  overruled,  and  browbeat  the  Uradshaw. 
hapless  monarch  in  the  rudest  and  most  unfeeling 
manner,  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  abusiu 
speech,  in  justification  of  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
denouncing  the  king  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  mur- 
derer.   Charles  then  said  hnrriedlv,  "  I  would  tit- 
siro  only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence — only 
one  word."    Bradshaw  told  him  that  his  time  was 
now  past.    Again  thc  king  pressed  that  they  would 
hear  him  a  word— at  most,  a  very  few  words. 
Bradshaw  again  told  him  that  he  had  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  spoke  of  the  language 
they  had  received  from  the  royal  party.    The  kirig 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  that,  aud  once  more  begged 
to  be  heard.     Bradshaw  replied  that  they  had 
given  him  too  much  liberty  already,  and  called 
upon  him  to  hear  "  what  sentence  the  law  afEiici 
to  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public 
enemy."   The  clerk  then  read  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  adjudging  "Charles  Stewart"  to  be  "  put  to 
death  by  scvei  ing  his  head  from  his  body."  Chai.i/s 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  "Will  \ou 
hear  mo  a  word,  sir?" — "  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw, 
"  you  arc  not  to  be  heard  after  sentence."  Charles, 
grently  agitated,  said,  inquiringly,  "No,  »ir?" — 
"  Xo,  sir,  by  your  favour,"  rejoined  the  harsh  and 
indexible   president.     "  Guards,  withdraw  your 
prisoner."    Still  struggling  to  bo  heard,  Charles 
said  confusedly,  "  I  may  speak  after  the  sentence, 
by  your  favour,  sir.    I  may  speak  after  thc  sen- 
tence, ever.    By  your  favour — "   "  Hold ! "  cm  d 
Bradshaw.— "  Thc  sentence,  sir,"  persisted  Charle*. 
"  I  say, sir,  I  do—"  Again  Bradshaw  interrupted  h:m 
with  his  insolent  "  Hold !"  And  then  the  unhappy 
monarch,  muttering,  "  I  nm  not  suffered  to  speak  — 
expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have,"  relin- 
quished his  fruitless  efforts,  and  turned  away  with 
his  guard. 

Thc  behaviour  of  Charles  throughout  this  trying 
scene  was  manly,  firm,  und  digni-  Behaviour  of 
fied.  In  leaving  the  hall,  the  the  soldier*, 
soldiers  and  rabble  were  agaiu  instigated  to  cry 
out  "  Justice!"  and  "  Execution  !"  and  to  revile  him 
with  tho  roost  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other 
insults,  one  miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  his  face. 
All  this  brutal  insolence  the  king  bore  with  thc 
most  exemplary  meekness  aud  patience.  The 
"vulgar  spirits,"  as  Whitclockc  terms  them  who 
exhibited  this  "  abject  baseness,"  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  but  few  in  number.  Many  of  ti  e 
spectators  expressed,  by  sighs  and  tears,  tlx -ir 
sympathy  for  oppressed  and  fallen  majesty,  titd 
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poured  forth  their  prayers  for  his  preservation. 
One  soldier,  more  compassionate  than  some  of  his  fel- 
lows, could  not  refrain  from  imploring  a  blessing  on 
his  royal  head.    An  officer,  overhearing  this  prayer, 
struck  the  honest  trooper  to  the  ground  in  tho  king's 
presence.     44  Methinks,"  was  the  observation  of 
Charles,  41  tho  punishment  exceeds  tho  offence."* 
As  soon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king 
Bi-monstnnee   became  known,  the  Scottish  par- 
of  the  Seouh    liament    energetically  protested 
parliament,     against  this  step,  and  directed  their 
commissioners  in  London  to  use  every  exertion  to 
save  his  life.    Not  only  did  they  warmly  remon- 
strate with  the  English  parliament,  but  they  made 
urgent  application  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the 
king's  behalf,  imploring  them  to  consider  44  what 
an  unsettled  peace  it  is  likely  to  prove  which 
shall  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  blood  of 
our  king;   what  dangerous  evils  and  grievous 
calamities  it  may  bring  upon  us  and  our  posterity  i 
what  reproaches  upon  religion  and  the  work  of 
reformation;  and  what  infamy  abroad  in  other 
nations."  f    The  great  body  of  tho  English  people 
looked  on  in  bewilderment  and  terror.  The  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  who  might  havo  been  expected  to 
feel  alarm,  if  not  sympathy,  for  the  misfortunes  of 
a  brother  sovereign,  were  engrossed  with  their  own 
cares  and  projects,  and  regarded  the  downfall  of 
the  English  monarchy  with  indifference.    The  gov- 
— and  of  tho    eminent  of  the  United  Provinces 
United       of  Holland  alone  sent  over  ambas- 
ProvHiec*.     sadors  to  intercede  for  the  king's 
life,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  his  majesty, 
or  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  parliament  until 
tho  tragical  catastrophe  had  taken  place.  The 
Offer  of  Prince  1ueen»  though  she  had  not  behaved 
Charles  and  of  like  an  affectionate,  dutiful  w  ife, 
f°Urb/-  tll°     wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  parlia- 
ment, in  her  husband's  behalf,  which 
was  laid  aside  unread ;  and  Prince  Charles  sent  a 
earte  blanche,  signed  and  sealed,  offering  any  con- 
ditions provided  only  the  life  of  his  father  were 
spared.     Four  of  Charles's  friends — Richmond, 
Hertford,  Southampton,  and  Lindsay — wrote  to  tho 
commons  representing  that  they  were  the  king's 
councillors,  and,  therefore,  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  for  the  offences  imputed  to  him,  and 
offering  to  save  his  lifo  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own.}    But  no  solicitations  or  remonstrances  could 
deter  the  inexorable  republicans  from  the  execution 
of  their  designs. 
Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  to  prepare  for 
The  line's     death.     This  .interval  he  passed 
la*t  inu  nicw   chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion, 
with  his       assisted  by  Bishop  Juxon,  who  at 
children—      jjjs  jp^jai  rCqUCSt  W09  allowed  to 

attend  him.  He  was  also  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  only  children  be  had  in  England — 
the  Princess  Elisabeth,  then  in  her  thirteenth,  and 

•  Warwick,  p.  389. 

t  Acts  of  thu  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  pp.  339,  310 ; 
Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  354, 
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the  T)ukc  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ninth  yrnr.  His 
last  interview  with  them  was  deeply  affecting. 
Placing  them  on  his  knees,  he  gave  them  such 
advice  as  was  suitable  to  their  years  nnd  tho 
solemnity  of  tho  occasion.  He  charged  tho  prin* 
cess  to  tell  her  mother  that  his  thoughts  had  never 
strayed  from  her,  and  that  his  affection  should  bo 
the  same  to  the  last ;  and  begged  her  to  remember 
that  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  should  lovo 
one  another  nnd  forgive  their  father's  enemies. 
Then,  addressing  little  Gloucester,  he  said,  44  Now 
they  will  cut  off  thy  father's  heod."  At  these 
words  the  child  looked  very  steadfastly  at  him. 
44  Mark,  child,"  he  continued,  "  what  I  say ;  they 
will  cut  of  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king ; 
but,  mark  what  I  say,  you  must  not  be  a  king  so 
long  as  your  brothers  Charlts  and  James  are  alive. 
They  will  cut  off  your  brothers  heads  when  they 
can  catch  them,  and  cut  off  thy  head,  too,  at  lust ; 
and,  therefore,  I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king 
by  them."  At  which  the  child  said  earnestly, 44 1 
will  be  torn  in  pieces  first!"  Such  a  reply  from 
one  so  young  filled  tho  father's  eyes  with  tears  of 
joy.  He  then  prayed  God  Almighty  to  bless  them, 
and  desired  the  princess  to  convey  his  blessing  to 
the  rest  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  with  commen- 
dations to  all  his  friends;  and  dividing  a  few  jewels 
among  them,  he  kissed  nnd  again  blessed  them,  and 
then  hastily  returned  to  his  devotions.  According 
to  Herbert,  who  was  present,  this  touching  scene 
moved  those  to  pity  who  had  bceu  most  hard- 
hearted before. 

The  fatal  day  having  at  last  arrived  (Tuesday, 
January  30th),  Charles  rose  about  two  hours  before 
daybreak,  and  calling  Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  slept  on  a  pallet  by  his  side,  he  bade  him  em- 
ploy more  than  usual  care  iu  dressing  him,  and  pie- 
paring  him  for  so  great  a  solemnity.  He  then  called 
Hishop  Juxon,  who  remained  an  hour  with  him,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  devotions.  At  ten  o'clock  tho 
king  left  St.  James's,  and,  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  halberdiers,  and  by  some  of  his  own  gentlemen 
and  servants,  ho  walked  through  the  park  to  White* 
hall,  in  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected. 
As  tho  preparations  were  not  completed,  he  waited 
at  Whitehall  for  some  time,  which  ho  spent  in 
prayer  with  tho  bishop  in  his  own  old  cabinet 
chamber.  About  twelve  o'clock  he  was  summoned 
by  Colonel  Hacker,  and  passed  through  the  ban- 
quetting  room  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  covered 
with  black,  and  on  it  were  to  bo  seen  the  block, 
the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in  masks.  Com* 
panies  of  horse  and  foot  guar  ded  _ilig  eorx&uct 
the  scaffold  on  every  side,  and,  at  on  the 
a  distance,  stood  an  immense  crowd  n  afMd 
of  spectators,  all  silent  as  the  grave.  Tho  king 
surveyed  all  these  solemn  preparations  with  dig* 
nilied  composure,  and  was  to  tho  last  undisturbed, 
self-possessed,  and  serene.  As  he  could  not  ex- 
pect to  bo  heard  by  the  people  at  a  distance,  he 
addressed  himself  to  tho  few  persons  who  stood 
around  bim.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  he  said,  as 
on  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  a  good  Christian, 
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to  declare  Lis  innocence  in  the  lato  fatal  wars ;  he 
observed  that  he  had  not  taken  up  aims  till  after 
tho  parliament  had  set  him  the  example,  though 
he  believed  that  ill  instruments  between  them  and 
him  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  bloodshed ; 
and  declared  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  bu 
warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that  autho- 
rity entire  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  ancestors.  But  though  innocent  towards  his 
people,  he  acknow  lodged  the  equity  of  his  condem- 
nation in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker,  and  owned  that 
the  unjust  sentence  which  he  suffered  to  take  effect 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  now  punished  by 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  He  forgave  all 
his  enemies,  exhorted  the  people  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  and  acknowledge  his  son  as  his  successor , 
and  declared  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Turning  to  Bishop  Juxon,  he  said,  "I  have  a 
good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side." — "  You 
have  now,"  said  Juxon,  "but  one  stage  more;  the 
stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome,  but  it  is  a  short 
one."  —  "I  go,"  was  the  response,  "from  a  cor- 
ruptible to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  dis- 

. .  turbar.ee  can  be."    The  king  then 

—his  execution.  t    ,     _  ,  .     ,    .        .     .  .  °  ,. 

took  off  his  cloak,  and,  giving  hts 

George  to  Dr.  Juxon,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Re- 
member!" Laying  his  ncek  upon  the  block,  he 
gave  the  signal  by  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  at 
one  blow  one  of  the  executioners  severed  his  head 
from  his  body.  Tho  other  executioner,  then  holding 
it  up,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor."  • 
The  soldiers  shouted  in  triumph,  but  a  "dismal, 
universal  groan"  issued  from  the  crowd,  and  the 
tidings  of  the  trugic  event  excited  deep  indignation 
and.  grief  throughout  the  whole  nation. 
Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  nge, 
Character  of  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign, 
CL.trlos.  the  most  unfortunate  prince  of  a 
race  singularly  marked  by  misfortune.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  Charles  possessed  not  a  few 
of  the  qualities  which  adorn  private  life.  He  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  kind 
relative.  His  abilities  were  good,  and  he  had  a 
refined  taste  in  literature  and  art ;  his  accomplish- 
ments were  numerous ;  and,  in  his  youth,  he  ex- 
hibited great  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. "Ho  was  addicted  to  no  vicious  excess; 
ho  was  moderate  in  his  expenses,  decorous  in  his 
conduct,  and  regular  in  his  devotions."  Lilly,  the 
astrologer,  who  was  not  disposed  to  flatter,  says  in 
his  curious  memoirs,  "  the  king  had  many  excellent 
parts  in  nature,  was  an  excellent  horseman,  would 
shoot  well  at  a  mark,  had  singular  skill  in  limn- 
ing, was  a  good  judge  of  pictures,  a  good  mathema- 
tician, not  unskilful  in  music,  well-read  in  divinity, 
excellent  in  history  and  law ;  he  spoke  several 
languages,  and  writ  well  —  good  language  and 
style."  Pcrinchief  corroborates  the  statements  of 
Lilly  regarding  the  universality  of  the  king's 
acquirements,  and  states,  in  addition,  that  he 
was  an  antiquarian,  a  judge  of  medals,  and  under- 
•  Whitelocke;  Herbert. 


stood  fortification,  gunnery,  and  naval  architecture. 
"  He  delighted  to  talk  with  all  kinds  of  artists,  at.d 
with  so  great  a  facility  did  apprehend  the  mys- 
teries of  their  professions,  that  he  did  sometimes 
say  'he  thought  he  could  get  his  living,  if  neces- 
sitated, by  any  trade  he  knew  of  but  making  cf 
hangings,'  although  of  these  he  understood  much." 
Whitelocke  also  speaks  of  his  majesty's  "  great 
abilities,  strength  of  reason,  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, with  much  patience  in  hearing  what  was  ob- 
jected against  him,  wherein  he  allowed  all  freedom, 
and  would  himself  sum  up  the  arguments,  and  give 
a  most  clear  judgment  upon  them."*  In  spite  cf 
all  this,  however,  ho  was  eminently  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  a  good  prince.  Of  the  art  of  "  king- 
craft "  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  He  neither  knew 
how  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  people,  nor  to  that 
with  the  current  of  national  feeling.  His  manner 
was  reserved  and  cold,  while  his  temper  was 
naturally  passionate— a  fault  which  had  been 
aggravated  by  want  of  restraint.  "  The  more 
humbly,"  says  Lilly  ,"  any  made  their  addresses  to 
him,  by  so  much  tho  more  was  he  imperious,  lofty, 
and  at  a  distance  with  them."  "  He  loved  state  too 
well,"  says  a  friendly  commentator,  "  and  carried 
it  to  too  great  a  height;"  and  in  the  steps  which 
he  took  to  "  kc  ep  up  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  and 
command  tho  veneration  of  subjects,"  showed  him- 
self imperious,  harsh,  and  unmindful  of  what  wci 
due  to  his  inferiors.  Carte,  who  calls  him  "the 
worthiest  person,  tho  best  man  in  all  relations  of 
life,  and  the  best  Christian  that  the  age  product*". 
was  yet  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  "he  wis 
stiff  and  formal,  and  received  people  with  such  an 
air  of  coldness  that  it  looked  like  contempt.  He 
was  ungracious  even  in  conferring  favours  upon 
those  whom  he  loved  and  intended  most  to  oblige.'*4 
In  his  youth  he  imbibed  the  lessons  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  profligate  and  servile  court  of  his 
father,  and  he  resolutely  attempted  throughout  his 
reign  to  carry  his  father's  political  theories  into 
practice.  His  treatment  of  his  first  three  parlia- 
ments ;  his  illegal  and  arbitrary  proclamations ;  his 
forced  loans  and  billet  ting  of  soldiers  upon  th? 
people;  his  cruel  imprisonments  and  mutilations  of 
those  who  ventured  to  oppose,  or  murmur  at.  the 
acts  of  his  government;  his  conscious  violation  of 
the  laws,  and  wanton  and  foolish  innovations  upon 
the  religious  establishment  of  Scotland, — all  clearly 
indicated  his  determination  to.overthrow  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  his  people.  But  the  quality  that  mainly  preci- 
pitated his  downfall,  and  brought  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, was  his  duplicity.  Some  of  his  apologists,  w:  o 
have  not  ventured  to  deny  the  existence  of  thi« 
fault,  plead  in  excuse  the  difficulties  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  the  violence  and  hypocrisy 
of  his  enemies.  But  such  persons  forget,  or  over- 
look, the  fact  that  insincerity  was  the  besetting 
sin  of  Charles  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  ar.d 
in  the  days  of  bis  prosperity,  as  well  as  amid  the 

•  See  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  lviii.  p.  417. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  418. 
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difficulties  and  perplexities  which  marked  the  close 
of  his  ctirecr.  "Ho  had,"  says  Lilly,  " much  of 
trlf-cnth  in  all  that  he  did ;  and  a  most  difficult 
thing  it  was  to  hold  him  close  to  his  own  promise 
or  word." 

Charles  was  of  middle  stature,  robust,  and  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance  was  pleasant,  but 
melancholy — an  expression  which  it  is  probable  may 
have  been  given  to  bis  features  by  the  continual 
troubles  in  which  he  was  involved.  He  left  six 
children  —  three  son 9,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales, 
James  Duke  of  York,  and  Henry  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester 5  and  three  daughters — Mary  Princess  of 
Orange,  Elizabeth,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Orleans.* 

*  8horily  after  the  death  of  Chariot  a  work  was  nub- 
I i»hod  purporting  to  b«  front  his  pen,  and  entitled  "  Likon 
U-istiike ;  or  a  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his 
Solitude*  and  Suffering*."  It  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  produced  a  most  powerful  impression  in  favour  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  "  It  is  not  eusv,"  aays  Uum«,  "  to  con- 
ceive the  general  companion  excited  towards  the  king  bv 
the  publishing,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  full  of 
piety,  meekness,  and  humanity.  Many  hare  not  scrupled 
to  ascribe  to  that  book  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
roial  family.  Milton  compares  it*  effect  to  those  which 
were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Itomans  by  Antony'* 
reading  to  them  the  will  of  Ca?*ar."  The  work  was  long 
believed  to  be  authentic,  but  Charles  II.,  hi*  brother  James, 
and  Clarendon,  knew  at  the  IJestoration,  if  not  sooner,  that 
it  was  not  the  composition  of  the  king ;  and  it  has  now 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  have  been  written  bi  Dr. 
Gauden,  afterward*  ISt-hop  of  Worcester.  In  1786  there 
was  published,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon  State 
Patters,  several  letters  addressed  by  Gauden  to  the  chan- 
cellor, in  which  ho  explicitly  grounds  his  claim  to  prefer- 
ment on  the  fart  that  he  was  toe  author  of  the  book  which 
"g>es  under  the  late  blessed  king's  name,  the  'Ikon,  or 
Portraiture  of  His  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Suffer- 


A  few  hours  after  the  execution  of  the  kirg,  tho 
luckless  Duke  of  Hamilton  made  Trii|1  ani 
bis  escape  from  Windsor,  where,  execution  of 
after  his  surrender,  he  had  been  the  I»>.ke  of 
confined  a  close  prisoner;  but  ho  Hamilton, 
was  retaken  in  South  wark,  next  morning,  by  three 
troopers, and  on  tho  Gthof  February  was  tried  before 
a  new  high  court  of  justice,  of  which  Bradshaw 
was  president.  Ho  pleaded  that  he  was  a  native 
of  another  kingdom,  born  in  Scotland  before  tho 
naturalisation  of  his  father,  and,  therefore,  owed 
no  allegiance  to  tho  parliament  of  England ;  that 
he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  highest  judicature 
of  his  native  country  j  and  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  hod  surrendered  upon  articles  by 
which  his  life  had  been  guaranteed.  These  pleas, 
however,  were  overruled,  and  he  was  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  sentence 
was  remitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  a 
majority  voted  that  it  should  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Both  the  house  and  the  high  court  rejected 
the  petitions  for  mercy  which  were  presented  in 
liis  behalf]  and  on  the  Oth  of  March  tho  duke, 
along  with  the  Earl  of  Holland  and  Lord  Capel, 
were  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard. 

ings.' "  "This  book,"  he  odds,  "was  wholly  and  only 
niv  invention,  making,  and  design."  Clarendon  had  before 
tin*  learnt  the  secret  from  Morley,  liishop  of  Worcester ; 
and  in  his  reply  to  Gauden  he  fulh  acquiesce*  in  the  truth 
of  the  unpalatable  statement.  (See  I.aing's  Hi-tor v  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  407,  and  note  xiv.  p.  6.10;  Hit  Hum's 
Constitutional  History,  two  first  editions,  note  at  the  end 
of  vol.  i.  ;  Hume's  Uistory,  chap.  lix.  ;  and  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xliv.,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh.) 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Till:  COMMOXWK.VI.TII. 
A.n.  1619—1669. 

The  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  deeply  resented 

Imminent    hy  ,he  ProP,c  of  Scotland,  who  had 
of  the  .Srots  ut  long  felt  aggrieved  by  the  proeecd- 
tlic  oxecuiimi    ings  of  tho  English  parliament 
of  the  king.     anjj  ormv>    Republican  principles 
hod  taken  no  hold  upon  any  portion  of  tho  Scotch 
nation.    Their  covenant  recognised  in  the  most 
solemn   manner  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
opinions  of  tho  English  sectaries  were  regarded 
with  abhorrence  even  by  the  extreme  presbyterian 
party.    The  national  pride  of  the  Scots  was  hurt 
by  the  contemptuous  disregard  which  had  been 
shown  to  their  remonstrances  in  favour  of  the  king; 
and  they  were  galled  by  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  his  person  by 
their  army  at  Newcastle — an  event  to  which,  their 
enemies  alleged,  the  death  of  the  king  was  to  be 
ascribed.  Their  resentment  at  the  execution  of  their 
sovereign  was  increased  by  the  contumelious  treat- 
ment given  to  their  commissioners,  who  were  ar- 
retted, conducted  by  a  guard  to  tho  Bordeis,  and 
ignominiously  dismissed.   There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  Scots  had  possessed  the  power  they 
would  immediately  have  declared  war  against  the 
dominant  party  in  England ;  but  in  the  exhausted 
state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  they  ft  It 
that  they  were  unable  to  enforce  tho  claims  of  the 
Stewart  family  upon  tho  English  throne,  and  were, 
Prince  Charles   therefore,  obliged  to  content  them- 
protlainied     selves   with   proclaiming  Princo 
kins  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  de- 

ceased monarch,  King  of  Scotland  in  his  stead. 
Rut  the  covenanters,  who  since  tho  Whigamorcs' 
Raid  hnd  possessed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
country,  refused  to  admit  him  to  tho  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty  until  he  should  give  security 
for  the  religion,  the  unity,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  the  national  covenant.  Com- 
missioners were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Hague, 
where  Charles  then  resided,  to  offer  him  the  crown 
on  these  terms.  The  young  prince,  however,  was 
already  surrounded  with  counsellors,  whose  advice 
was  more  agreeable  to  his  inclinations.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  and  other  exiled  royalists  urged 
him  to  reject  the  crown  on  tho  proposed  conditions, 
and  offered  to  place  him  by  force  of  arms  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors ;  while  his  English  advisers 
recommended  him  to  repair  to  Ireland,  where 
Ormond  and  the  Romish  party  still  held  out  against 
the  parliament.  All  hope  of  assistance  from  Ire- 
land, however,  was  soon  extinguished  by  tho  deci- 
sive victories  of  Cromwell ;  so  that  Charles  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  project  of  Mon- 
trose and  tho  proposals  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 

With  characteristic  duplicity  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  both 
of  these  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time.  "While 


— his  duplicity. 


these  were  pending,  Dorislaus,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the 
retainers  of  Montrose;  and  so  violently  was  this 
foul  deed  resented  by  the  English  governme-t 
that  Charles  was  obliged  to  leave  Holland,  and  to 
repair  first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  tho  impatience  of  the  ultra- royalUs 
in  Scotland  led  them  to  adopt  somo    insurrc  ti  n 
rash  and  ill  concerted  measures  for  of  the  Scuuh 
the  unconditional  restoration  of  the      ro^  aU*u- 
young  king.    A  mutiny  was  excited  in  the  garri- 
son of  Stirling,  while  the  royal  partisans  in  the 
north,  under  General  Middleton  and  Lord  Rear, 
with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Charles 
himself,  took  up  arms  and  seized  upon  Inverness, 
which  they  held  for  several  mouths,  till  at  length, 
in  the  month  of  May,  they  were  attacked  and  com- 
pletely routed  by  a  party  of  the  covenanters  under 
Kerr,  Hackctt, and  Strachan.  This    Execution  of 
ill-judged  insurrection  accelerated,  lluniUy. 
if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  execution  of  the  weak 
though  consistent  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had 
remained  in  prison  for  sixteen  months.    He  bed 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  cove- 
nanters, and  was  now  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of 
a  former  sentence,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Marquis  of  Argyll.    The  par- 
liament had  shortly  before  this     The  Act  cf 
passed  an  "Act  of  Classrs,"  ex-  Liu-***. 
eluding  from  public  office  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  the  Engagement,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Montrose ;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  July,  followed  up  this  step  by  fulmi- 
nating ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  Engagcis; 
and  at  the  same  time  issued  "  a  seasonable  and 
necessary  warning"  against  those  who  were  threat- 
ening to  invade  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  l;* 
restoring  the  king  to  unconditional  sovereignty. 
In  language  which  reflects  equal  riincij.I.-. 
honour  on  their  wisdom  and  patri-   tnui:ei:i:«u  br 
otism,  they  declared   that,   "as     the  (ienrnj 
magistrates  and  their  powers  are 
ordained  of  God,  so  are  they  in  the  exercise  theretf 
not  to  walk  according  to  their  own  will,  but 
according  to  the  law  of  equity  and  righteousness, 
and,  therefore,  a  boundless  and  unlimited  poutr 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  magistrate ; 
that  there  is  a  mutual  obligation  and  stipulate- 
betwixt  tho  king  and  his  people ; 
government  and  unlimited  power  are  the  fountain* 
of  all  the  corruptions  in  Church  and  State;  one 
that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  kingdoms  to  preserve 
themselves  from  ruin  by  putting  restraint  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  power  and  government  of  those  w1.j 
have  refused  to  grant  the  things  that  were  ncceaeaiy 
for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  people's  safety."* 

While  Charles  was  residing  in  Jersey,  the  Scot  J. ^. 
parliament  dispatched  Sir  George     N»yc.ti  iti  r.» 
Winram  to  renew  the  negotiations     with  1'rm.  t 
which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  vharks— 
Hague.    The  king  soon  after  removed  to  BreJ:. 

•  Acts  of  the  Sioltiak  Farliamcittt,  vol.  vi. ;  Aiko:.a. 
vol.  iv.  p.  371. 
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■where,  early  next  year,  (he  treaty  for  his  return 
was  concluded  by  the  Knrls  of  Lothian  and  Cassiliis. 
It  was  stipulated  that  Charles  should  acknowledge 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  confirm  the 
presbytcrian  government  and  worship;  that  nil 
civil  matters  should  be  determined  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  General 
Assembly ;  that  popery  should  not  bo  tolerated  ; 
and  that  all  proclamations  inconsistent  with  the 
covenant,  and  all  commissions  hostile  to  the  king- 
dom, should  be  recalled.    These  terms  were  in  the 

— hii  enmmis-  n'S',es^  degree  unpalatable  to  the 
sion  to  Mon-  king  and  his  English  counsellors; 
inn*,  and      and,  with  his  hereditary  and  habi- 

doublc  dealing.   (unl  i0Bjnccr;tj.f  he  contrived  to 

prolong  the  treaty  till  tho  result  of  Montrose's 
intended  invasion  should  be  determined.  While 
the  negotiations  with  the  covenanters  were  pend- 
ing, he  wrote  to  that  gallant  and  ill-used  nobleman, 
urging  him  to  accelerate  his  preparations  for  a 
descent  upon  Scotland.  Referring  to  the  invitation 
given  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  he  says,  "  We 
have  appointed  a  speedy  time  and  place  for  their 
commissioners  to  attend  us;  and  to  the  end  you 
may  not  apprehend  that  we  intend,  either  by  any- 
thing contained  in  these  letters,  or  by  the  treaty 
we  expect,  to  give  tho  least  impediment  to  your 
proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know  that  as 
we  conceive  that  your  preparations  have  been  one 
effectual  motive  that  hath  induced  them  to  make 
the  said  address  to  us,  so  your  vigorous  proceedings 
will  be  a  good  means  to  bring  them  to  such  mode- 
ration in  the  said  treaty  as  probably  may  produce 
an  agreement  and  a  present  union  of  that  whole 
nation  in  our  service.  We  assure  you,  therefore, 
that  we  will  not  before  or  during  the  treaty  do 
anything  contrary  to  that  power  and  authority 
which  wo  have  given  you  by  our  commission,  nor 
consent  to  anything  that  may  bring  the  least 
diminution  to  it."  In  reference  to  an  advice  which 
Montrose  had  given  him  not  to  acknowledge  any 
commission  emanating  from  what  he  esteemed  an 
unlawful  convention,  his  majesty,  treading  closely 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  says,  "  In  the  meantime 
we  think  fit  to  declare  to  you  that  we  have  called 
them  a  '  Committee  of  Estates'  only  in  order  to  a 
treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever,  and  if  tho 
treaty  do  not  produce  an  agreement, — as  we  aro 
already  assured  that  the  calling  of  them  a  com- 
mittee of 'Estates  in  the  direction  of  a  letter  doth 
neither  acknowledge  them  to  bo  legally  so,  nor 
make  them  such, — so  we  shall  immediately  declare 
to  all  our  subjects  of  Scotland  what  we  hold  them 
to  be,  notwithstanding  any  appellation  we  now 
give  them."  The  disreputable  document  concludes 
w  ith  reiterated  injunctions  to  Montrose  "  to  proceed 
vigorously  and  effectually"  in  his  undertaking.* 

*  Life  and  Times  r.f  Montroe,  p.  465.  In  a  private 
letter  which  accompanied  thi*  p:ipcr  of  instruction*  (dated 
Jen-ey.  22nd  Jan.,  1650)  Charles,  evidently  anticipating  that 
some  report  of  hia  treaty  with  the  covenanters  might  reach 
hi*  zealous  partisan,  whom  he  win  thus  basely  misleading, 
•ay*,  "I  conjure  you  not  to  take  alarm  nt  any  report  or 
wedges  from  others,  but  to  depend  upon  my  kindnew,  and 


Thus  stimulated  by  his  unworthy  sovereign,  of 
whose  treachery  he  had  no  suspi-  Montrose's 
cion,  Montrose  embarked  at  Ham-      descent  on 
burgli,  early  in  the  spring  of  1G.jO,  Scotland— 
with  some  arms  and  treasure  supplied  by  the  courts 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark.    He  landed  at  one  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  whero  he  remained  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  by  forced  levies  constrained  n  few  hundreds  of 
the  unworlikc  fishermen  to  take  up  arms.  He  then 
passed  over  to  the  main  land  of  Scotland  near  the 
extremity  of  Caithness,  with  the  design  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  Highlands.    But  just  as  he  advanced 
beyond  the  pass  of  Invercarron,  at  a  place  called 
Drumcarbisdalc,  on  the  river  Kyle,       .  t  - 
near  the  confines  of  Itosshirc  (27th     prised  and 
April),  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade     defraud  by 
laid  for  him  by  Colonel  Strachan,  Stmehan- 
who  had  been  sent  forward  in  all  haste  with  a  body 
of  horse  to  obstruct  his  progress.*    The  covenant- 
ing troops  issued  from  the  pass  in  three  divi- 
sions.   Tho  first  was  repulsed  by  Montrose  in  per- 
son, who  led  the  van  of  his  army;  but  when  tho 
second  division,  headed  by   Strachan  himself, 
sounded  tho  charge,  the  unwarlike  Orkneyinen 
threw  down  their  arms  and  called  for  quarter, 
and  the  Germans  retreated  to  a  wood,  and  there, 
after  a  short  defence,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.    Montrose's  few  Scottish  followers  made 
a  desperate  but  unavailing  resistance.  Young  Men  • 
zies  of  Pitfoddels,  his  Btandard-beurer,  was  killed 
by  his  side.    Lord  Frcndraught  and  Sir  John  Urrcy 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rout  became  com- 
plete.   Montrose  himself  was  wounded,  and  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  but  he  was  generously 
rcmounted   by  hia  friend,   Ixird  Frcndraught, 
who  was  also  severely  wounded.     Seeing  I  ho 
day  irretrievably  lost,  he  fled  from  tho  field  in 
company  with  tho  Foil  of  Kinnoul,  and  escaped 
into  the  wild  mountain  district  of  Assynt.  Hia 
standard,  which  was  of  black,  and  represented  the 
bleeding  head  of  Charles  I.  on  the  block,  with  tho 

to  proceed  in  your  business  with  your  usual  cnurago  and 
alacrity,  which  I  nm  sure  will  bring  great  advantage  to 
my  affairs  and  much  honour  to  yourself.  I  wish  you  all 
success  in  it."  And  in  a  letter  of  September  the  19th, 
1619,  he  says,  "  I  entreat  you  to  go  on  vigorously  and  with 
your  wonted  eour.ige  and  care  in  the  prosecution  of  thoso 
trusts  I  have  committed  to  you.  and  not  to  be  startled  with 
any  reports  you  may  hear,  as  if  I  were  otherwise  inclined 
to  the  presbyteriana  than  when  I  left  you.  1  assure  you  I 
am  still  upon  the  same  principles  I  was,  and  depend  as 
much  as  ever  upon  your  undertaking  and  endeavours  for 
mv  service  ;  being  fully  resolved  to  atrial  and  support  you 
therein  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power."— Ibid.,  pp.  462, 
465. 

•  "  The  ardent  and  impetuous  character  of  this  great 
warrior  corresponding  with  that  of  the  troops  which  ho 
commanded,  was  better  calculated  for  attack  than  defence 
— for  surprising  others  rather  than  for  providing  against 
surprise  himself.  Thus  he  suffered  loss  by  a  sudden  attack 
upon  part  of  his  forces  stationed  at  Aberdeen,  and  had  he 
not  extricated  himself  with  the  most  singular  ability,  he 
must  have  lest  bis  whole  army  when  surprised  by  Daillio 
during  the  plunder  of  Dundee.  Nor  has  it  escaped  an 
ingenious  modern  historian  that  his  final  defeat  at  l)un« 
bciih,  so  nearly  resembles  in  its  circumstances  the  surprise 
at  Philiphaugh,  as  to  throw  Bonn-  shade  on  his  military 
talents.' — Sir  Walter  Scott's  Dwdtr  21i«str<h>j,  vol.  ii. 
p.  TtQ. 
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inscription,  "  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  O  Lord !" 
was  found  on  the  field,  and  his  cloak  with  the  star 
of  his  newly  obtained  garter,  and  tho  George,  were 
afterwards  discovered  hidden  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 
"  Montrose  and  the  very  few  adherents  who 
— hi»  flight    joined  him  in  his  flight,  being  com- 
and  suffering*,  polled  by  the  boggy  and  broken 
hij;h  ground  in  which  they  obtained  temporary 
safety  to  relinquish  tho  horses  that  carried  them 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  judging  that  all  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  were  opposed  to  them, 
wandered  into  the  most  desolate  and  retired  parts 
of  the  wide,  extended,  and  mountainous  region  that 
separates  Assynt  from  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland — 
the  object  being  to  pass  through  the  hills  into  the 
Reay  country,  then  possessed  by  Lord  Reay  and 
the  cadets  of  tho  Mackay  family,  who  were  friendly 
towards  the  marquis  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
suffered.    The  privations  of  food,  and  the  distress 
and  fatigue  endured  by  these  strangers  in  their 
wanderings,  soon  became  insupportable ;  and  by 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
Montrose's  companions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  of  Kinnoul  and  Major  Sinclair,  left  him  and 
returned  to  the  eastward,  preferring  the  certainty 
of  being  taken  prisoners  to  the  risk  of  perishing  in 
tho  wilderness.    On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
Lord  Kinnoul  became  so  faint,  and  his  strength 
was  so  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue, 
that  he  could  move  no  farther.    He  was  therefore 
necessarily  left  by  his  distracted  and  enfeebled 
companions,  without  shelter  or  protection  of  any 
kind,  on  tho  exposed  heath ;  but  Mnjor  Sinclair 
volunteered  to  go  in  search  of,  and  return  with, 
assistance;  while  Montrose,  still  moving  westward, 
and  now  alone,  endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape  to 
the  Reay  country.     In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  he  came  in  sight  of  a  small  hut,  occasionally 
occupied  for  dairy  purposes  by  one  of  the  Laird 
of  As»y nt's  tenants,  at  a  grazing  farm,  known  by 
the  name  of  Glaschyle.     Before  leaving  Drum- 
carbisdalc  the  marquis  disguised  himself  in  a 
coarse  woollen  short  coat  or  jacket  of  a  country- 
man ;  and  now,  pressed  with  hunger,  he  ventured 
to  approach  the  solitary  hut  before  him,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  food,  and 
of  being  directed  in  his  proper  course  to  the  Reay 
country.    The  tenant  of  the  farm  chanced  to  be 
there  alone ;  and  the  tradition  still  is,  that  Mon- 
trose very  modestly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  hud 
lost  his  way  among  the  hills  could  be  supplied 
with  food  of  any  description,  and  that  the  country- 
man viewed  him,  without  any  suspicion  of  his  rank, 
as  a  respectable  and  civil  stranger.    This  tempo- 
rary place  of  residence  was  almost  destitute  of  pro-  J 
visions,  but  its  owner  had  a  supply  of  whiskey  in  his 
poj*ses*ion,  of  which  he  gave  some  to  the  marquis. 

"The  marquis  asked  for  a  second  supply  of  the 
spirit,  and  then,  appearing  active  and  vigorous, 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  direction  towards 
the  Reay  country,  through  the  mountaiu  passes  to 
the  north.  The  course  to  be  taken  was  pointed 
out  to  him ;  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  no 


stranger  could  find  out  the  moat  accessible  openings 
through  the  mountains  without  a  guide,  he  said  he  re- 
gretted that  he  was  too  poor  a  man  to  pay  any  guide. 
The  countryman's  curiosity  and  suspicions  were, 
however,  roused  by  this  time;  for  while  Montrose 
had  been  drinking  the  whiskey,  the  breast  of  bis 
coat,  opening  partially,  displayed  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  countryman  the  glitter  either  of  a  star 
or  rich  metallic  embroidery  on  the  waistcoat. 
Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north- west  direction  from 
Glaschyle,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  his  recent 
host,  who  seemed  disposed  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  mysterious  stranger.  But  as 
Montrose  was  ascending  a  hill  situated  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Glaschyle,  he  was  met  by  a  servant 
or  scoot,  sent  by  tho  Laird  of  Assynt  to  learn  if 
any  strangers  were  wandering  through  that  part 
of  the  country.  When  observed  by  this  man,  Mon- 
trose endeavoured  to  proceed  in  another  direction ; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  sat  down 
until  both  the  men  overtook  him,  having  pre- 
viously scattered  all  the  money  in  his  possession 
among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  picked  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Nicl  Maclcod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then  re- 
sided at  Ardvrack  Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
in  Lochassynt,  in  the  interior  of  tho  parish.  He 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Mont  of 
Lumlair,  a  military  officer  of  some  repute  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  commander  of  a  Sutherland 
regiment  of  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nick- 
named, and  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  country  people 
as  "  Ian  Dhu  na  Circh"  (Hlack  John  of  the  Breast}, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  accessory  to  a  barba- 
rous mutilation  of  some  women.  He  and  his  son. 
Captain  Andrew  Moras,  served  under  Strachan  at 
the  battle  of  Drumcarbisdale,  and  the  ambuscade 
so  successfully  resorted  to  was  effected  through  the 
intimate  knowledge  possessed  by  these  officers  of 
the  localities  of  the  ground.  Immediately  after 
the  engagement,  Colonel  Morsa  forwarded  on  ex- 
press to  his  son-in-law,  Macleod  of  Assynt,  and 
directed  him  to  secure  such  strangers  as  might 
escape  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  servant  who  ft-11 
in  with  Montrose  near  Glaschyle  was  one  of  the 
men  dispatched  accordingly  to  watch  the  different 
passes  into  Assynt 

*•  In  answer  to  questions  by  Macleod 'a  servant, 
Montrose  said  that  he  was  going  into  the  Rear 
country,  but  had  lost  his  way,  and  begged  to  be 
conducted  there.  To  his  request  both  the  men 
seemed  to  agree,  and  promised  to  conduct  him 
there;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  conveyed  him 
to  Macleod's  Castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  aVut 
nine  miles  from  the  place  where  they  met  him. 
When  he  camo  in  sight  of  the  castle,  its  peculiar 
situation  on  a  peninsula,  so  nearly  surrou:  did 
with  water  as  to  appear  to  be  what  the  old  chro- 
niclers call  it — '  the  Ialo  of  Assynt,'  and  of  which 
Montrose  had  previously  heard,  convinced  him 
that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was  now  in  the  power 
of  Macleod  of  Assynt.   He  anxiously  inquired  if  it 
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was  Ardrrack  Castle  to  which  he  was  conducted; 
•when  his  guides  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and 
that  ho  might  observe  Macleod's  lady  at  its  gate 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  hurriedly  asked  her 
father's  name,  and  was  told,  as  if  to  inspire  terror, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Black  John  of  the 
Breast.  Tradition  bears  that  Montrose,  on  receiv- 
ing this  information,  stood  for  a  while  motionless 
and  aghast,  and  then  exclaimed  that  hia  destiny 
was  fulfilled,  and  his  fate  certain."* 

On  his  arrival  within  the  castle,  the  unfortunate 
—Li*  capture  Montrose  was  compelled  to  rest 
by  Macleod  of  his  weary  limbs,  and  to  ponder 
Awynt—  0ver  his  situation,  in  one  of  the 
strong  vaulted  cellars  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins 
of  the  building.  There  he  was  closely  confined  and 
constantly  watched,  and  notice  of  hia  capture  in- 
stantly forwarded  to  Strachan.  He,  however,  used 
every  exertion  to  induce  Macleod  to  consent  to  his 
liberation,  by  the  promise  of  great  rewards,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  if  he  should  be  permitted 
to  retire  to  the  Reny  country,  or  to  Orkney.  This 
Neil  Macleod  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  great 
decision ;  but  his  lady  is  represented  by  the  country 
people  as  having  inherited  the  stern,  unrelenting 
disposition  of  her  father,  and  as  the  active  person 
who  kept  Montrose  in  close  confinement,  and  de- 
livered him  up  to  his  enemies;  and  it  is  even  sup- 
posed that  had  Macleod  not  been  influenced  by  her, 
ho  would  have  permitted  the  marquis  to  escape,  t 
Major  Sinclair  was  also  found  traversing  the  hills, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  his  leader;  but 
ns  no  accurate  directions  could  bu  given  by  them  to 
where  the  Earl  of  Kitinoul  had  been  left,  that 
nobleman,  whose  body  was  never  discovered,  must 
have  perished  miserably  in  some  solitary  recess 
among  the  mountains."  { 

Montrose  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  from 
—ho  is  deli-    Assynt,  and  escorted  to  the  south 
vered  up  to     by  a  troop  of  soldiers  under  Major- 
bu  enemies-   gcneral  Holburn.     They  treated 
him  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner,  heaped  re- 
proaches and  outrages  upon  him,  meanly  refused  to 

*  Montrose  is  supposed  to  hare  alluded  to  a  legend  of 
An  old  beldame's  warning  to  Montrose  in  hU  youth,  to  be- 
ware of  a  black  lake  and  the  daughter  of  a  black-risaged 
man.  Bishop  Uurucl  states  that  when  Montrose  was  beyond 
sea  he  travelled  with  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  they  con- 
sulted all  the  astrologers  they  could  he:ir  of.  "  I  plainly 
saw  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  relied  on  what  hud  been  told  him 
to  his  dying  day,  and  the  rather  because  the  Karl  of  Mon- 
trose was  promised  a  glorious  fortune  for  some  tune,  but 
all  was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclusion."  Montrose  is  also 
said  to  have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  his  Inst  despe- 
rate enterprise  by  a  prophecy  that  to  hint,  and  him  alone, 
it  was  reserved  to  restore  the  king's  authority  in  all 
hi*  dominions.  Montrose's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Will  lam  tir*t  Karl  of  Gowrie,  in  whose  family  a  fondness 
for  magical  pursuits  seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  (Sec 
nipru,  p.  note.) 

t  Tins  mean  and  sordid  chief  was  rewarded  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Estates,  for  giving  up  Montrose,  with  a  present  of 
four  hundred  bolls  of  meal.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
tried  for  his  treachery,  but  by  means  of  bribery,  and  the 
interest  of  Lauderdale,  he  escaped  the  punishment  wbirh  he 
deserved.    (Macleod's  Indictment,  Criminal  Record,  1674.) 

X  MS.  Memoir  on  the  District  of  A»synt,  by  Mr.  George 
Tin  lor  of  Golspie,  communicated  bv  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land to  Jiurl  St.uiLope.  Sec  llistorkul  Essays,  pp.  180—184. 


allow  him  any  change  of  dress,  and  led  him  from 
place  to  place  in  the  samo  peasant's  habit  in  which 
ho  had  disguised  himself.  In  the  words  of  an 
eye-witness,*  "  he  sat  upon  a  little  shelty  hoi  so 
without  a  saddle,  but  a  quilt  of  rags  and  straw, 
and  pieces  of  ropes  for  stirrups,  his  feet  fastened 
under  the  horse's  belly  with  a  tether,  f  and  a  bit 
halter  for  a  bridle ;  a  ragged  old  dark-reddish 
plaid,  and  a  Moittrer  cap  upon  his  head,  a  mus- 
keteer on  each  side,  and  his  fellow-prisoners  on 
foot  after  him.  At  the  bridge  of  Inverness  an  old 
woman  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed,  '  Montrose, 
look  above,  view  these  ruinous  houses  of  mine  which 
you  caused  to  be  burned  down  when  you  besieged 
Inverness.'  Yet  he  never  altered  his  countenunce. 
At  the  end  of  the  town  the  provost,  —his  journey 
Duncan  Forbes,  taking  leavo  of  to  EdinDurgh- 
hini,  said,  '  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  for  your  circum- 
stances.' Ho  replied,  '  I  am  sorry  for  being  the 
object  of  your  pity.'  The  prisoner  and  his  guard 
spent  the  Sabbath  at  Keith,  and  heard  a  sermon 
there.  A  tent  was  sot  up  for  him  in  the  fields,  in 
which  he  lay.  The  minister,  Master  William  Kiti- 
ntnmond,  chose  for  his  text  the  words  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  to  A  gag,  the  king  of  tho  Amalekites — 
4  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall 
thy  mother  be  childless  among  women.'  This  un- 
natural, merciless  man  so  rated  and  railed  at  Mon- 
trose that  some  of  his  hearers,  who  were  even  of 
the  opposite  party,  condemned  him.  Mom  roe 
heard  him  patiently  for  a  long  time,  and  at  length 
said,  4  Ruil  on,  Raca,'  J:  and  so  turned  his  back  to 
him  in  tho  tent.  But  all  honest  men  hated  Kin- 
ninmond  for  this  ever  after."  At  Kinnnird,  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Southesk, 
Montrose  met  with  his  two  sons,  but  neither  at 
meeting  nor  parting  could  "  any  change  in  his 
countenance  be  seen."  At  the  house  of  the  Laird 
of  Grange,  where  he  spent  one  night,  he  nearly  „ 
effected  his  escape  by  a  stratagem  of  the  lady,  who 
"  plied  the  guards  with  intoxicating  drink  until 
they  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  then  she  dressed 
the  marquis  in  her  own  clothes.  In  this  disguise 
he  passed  all  the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
escaping  when  a  soldier,  just  sober  enough  to  mark 
what  was  passing,  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
again  secured." §  The  citizens  of  Dundee,  greatly 
to  their  honour,  although  they  had  suffered  severely 
from  his  arms,  expressed  deep  sympathy  for  their 
fallen  foe,  and  supplied  him  with  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  suitable  to  his  rank.  "The  mnrquu 
himself,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  must  have  felt 
this  as  a  severe  rebuke  for  the  wasteful  mode  in 
which  he  had  carried  on  his  warfare;  and  it  was  a 
still  more  piercing  reproach  to  the  unworthy  victors 
who  now  triumphed  over  an  heroic  enemy  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  over  a 
detected  felon." 

•  MS.  Chronicle,  compiled  by  tho  Rev.  James  Fraser; 
Memorials  of  Montrose,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
t  A  rope. 

I  See  St.  Matthew  v.  22. 
J  Life  and  Times,  p.  471. 
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Before  Montrose  reached  Edinburgh  his  doom 

...    .        had  been  decided  by  tho  parlia- 
— Ill's  b:ubar-  J 
©us  srnti-ncc    nient.    It  was  resolved  to  dispense 

vutliouta  with  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  to 
trial  proceed  against  him  upon  an  act 
of  attainder  passed  in  the  winter  of  1644,  while 
he  was  ravaging  the  country  of  Argyle.  The  bar- 
barity of  his  sentence  was  studiously  aggravated 
by  every  species  of  insult.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  hanged  for  three  hours  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet 
high,  his  head  to  be  affixed  to  an  iron  spike  on  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  his  body  to  be  quartered, 
and  his  limbs  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  the  four 
principal  towns  in  Scotland — Perth,  Stirling,  Aber- 
deen, and  Glasgow ;  and  his  body  (unless  he  should 
be  released  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Kirk) 
to  be  interred  in  the  Boroughmuir,  under  the 
gallows.* 

Montrose  reached  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  the 

 his  tjngrncr-   18th  of  May,  and  it  was  resolved 

oil*  treatment    by  his  ungenerous  enemies  to  cclc- 
by  hi.  cut-mica-  brftte        entrance  in,0  the 

with  a  kind  of  mock  procession.  At  the  end  of 
the  Canongate  he  was  received  by  the  executioners, 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  town-guaid.  His 
officers  walked  on  foot  bound  with  cords ;  then  came 
the  marquis  himself  placed  on  a  high  chair  in  a 
cart,  bareheaded  and  bound  to  the  seat  with  cords ; 
the  hangman,  wearing  his  bonnet,  rode  on  the 
foremost  of  the  four  horses  that  drew  the  cart. 
"  In  all  the  way,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
"there  appeared  in  him  such  majesty,  courage, 
modesty — and  even  somewhat  more  than  natural — 
that  those  common  women  who  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands and  children  in  his  wars,  and  who  were 
hired  to  stone  him,  were  upon  the  sight  of  him  so 
astonished  and  moved  that  their  intended  curses 
turned  into  tears  and  prayers."  As  the  melancholy 
procession  moved  slowly  up  the  Canongate,  it 
stopped  opposite  Moray  House,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll,  hiB  son,  I«ord  Lorn,  and  his  newly-mar- 
ried wife — a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray — with 
the  chancellor  and  Warriston,  appeared  at  a  balcony 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  resentment  by 
gazing  on  their  captive  enemy,  but  on  Montrose 
"  turning  his  face  towards  them,  they  presently 
crept  in  at  the  windows ;  which  being  perceived  by 
an  Englishman,  ho  cried  up  it  was  no  wonder  they 
started  aside  at  his  look,  for  they  durst  not  look 
him  in  the  face  these  seven  years  bygone."  On 
reaching  the  Tolbooth  a  deputation  from  the  par- 
liament waited  upon  him  to  interrogate  him ;  but 
he  refused  to  answer  them  until  he  knew  on  what 
tems  they  stood  with  the  king,  his  royal  master. 
They  told  him  the  king  and  they  were  agreed. 
*'  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  desire  to  be  at  rest,  for  the 
compliment  you  put  upon  me  this  day  was  a  little 
tedious." 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  Rev. 
James  Guthrie,  Robert  Trail,  and  other  clergy- 

*  Sir  James  Biilfour'a  Notes  of  the  Parliament ;  Life 
and  Tiroes,  p.  479 ;  Cumbernauld  Papers  in  tho  iiaitland 

Miscellany,  vol.  U. 


men,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  General 
Assembly,  waited  on  Montrose  in  — hiseonfrr- 
thc  prison.  They  began  by  adruo-  ence  with  the 
nishinghimon  his  natural  temper,  «l"g>  — 
which  they  said  was  too  "aspiring  and  lofty;" 
and  on  his  "personal  vices,"  which  they  allegid 
were  notorious.*  On  these  points  Montrose  repind 
to  them  with  much  humility,  "and  discoursed  on 
them  handsomely,  as  he  could  well  do,  intermix lug 
many  Latin  apothegms.  He  granted  that  God  l.ud 
made  men  of  several  tempers  and  dispositions,  an  J 
he  confessed  he  was  one  of  those  who  love  to  have 
praise  for  vh-tuoua  actions.  As  for  his  perso;  nl 
vices,  he  did  not  deny  but  he  had  many  ;  but  it'  :!ie 
Lord  should  withhold  light  on  that  account,  it  mi^Li 
reach  unto  the  greatest  saints,  who  wanted  cut 
their  faults  and  failings."  But  though  before  God, 
and  as  an  erring  creature,  he  freely  admitted  the 
justice  of  all  that  had  befallen  biiu,  yet  before  man 
he  firmly  vindicated  his  character  and  proceeding* 
when  his  censors  arraigned  his  public  conduct  in 
the  king's  service.  With  regard  to  his  enlisting 
Irish  and  popish  rebels,  "he  said  it  was  no  wonder 
that  his  majesty  should  take  any  of  his  subject, 
who  would  help  him,  when  those  who  should  have 
been  his  best  subjects  deceived  and  opposed  Lira. 
'  We  see,'  he  added,  '  what  a  company  David  took 
to  defend  him  in  the  time  of  his  strait.' "  As  to  the 
ravages  which  his  soldiers  committed  in  plundering 
the  country,  he  reminded  them  that  "  soldiers  wl.s> 
wanted  pay  could  not  be  restrained  from  spoilzic, 
nor  kept  under  such  strict  discipline  as  other  regular 
forces.  But  he  declared  that  he  did  all  that  lay  ia 
his  power  to  keep  them  back  from  it ;  and  as  for 
bloodshed,  if  it  could  have  been  thereby  prevented, 
ho  would  rather  it  had  all  come  out  of  his  o«  a 
veins."  They  then  proceeded  to  the  main  point, 
the  breach  of  tho  covenant,  with  which  they 
charged  him.  He  declared  that  he  still  adhered 
to  the  covenant  which  he  took.  "  Bishops,"  i.c 
added,  "I  care  not  for  them;  I  never  intended  tj 
advance  their  interest.  But  when  the  king  had 
granted  you  all  your  desires,  and  you  were  every 
one  sitting  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree — that  then 
you  should  have  taken  a  party  in  England  by  the 
hand,  and  entered  into  a  league  and  covenant  with 
them  against  the  king,  was  the  thing  I  judged  my 
duty  to  oppose  to  the  yondmost."  He  reminded 
them  further  that  the  course  which  they  had  fol- 
lowed had  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king,  aud 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  "  That,"  re joirc  d 
one  of  the  ministers,  "  was  the  work  of  a  sectar-s 
party  that  rose  up  and  carried  things  beyoud  the 
true  and  first  intent  of  them." — "Error  is  infinite,'' 
was  the  brief  reply  of  Montrose.  At  the  close-  of 
this  lengthened  conference,  Mr.  Guthtic  expressed 
their  deep  grief  that  in  consequence  of  the  irnpe  r.;- 
tence  of  the  marquis,  they  could  not  release  Li:a 

•  Tutrick  Siiupsnn,  minister  of  Renfrew,  who  w«*  prtse rit 
during  this  inter*  ie w,  and  j^ave  an  account  of  it  to  tt  owrw. . 
sjij*,  by  the-so  "personal  rices"  was  meant  that  M.ntn** 
was  "given  t"  women."  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  ho*c*rr. 
that,  as  Mr.  Nnpier  remarks,  "with  no  particular  scaau*i 
of  this  kind  was  iloutrose  upbraided." 
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from  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  "  I  am 
very  sorry,"  was  his  firm  and  dignified  rejoinder, 
"  that  any  actions  of  mine  have  been  offensive 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  would  with  all 
my  heart  be  reconciled  to  the  same.  But  since  I 
cannot  obtuin  it  on  any  other  terms,  unless  I  call 
that  my  sin  which  I  account  to  have  been  my  duty, 
I  am  not  for  all  the  reason  and  conscience  in  the 
world."  • 

This  conference  over,  Montrose  was  summoned 

 dj^jfipj   before  the  parliament  to  hear  his 

appearance     sentence  rend.     He  was  richly 
before  tho      dressed,  but  "looked  somewhat 
1-aruameiit-    ,,alCi  lank.facrdi  ond  hair> .»  f  Thc 

chancellor,  the  Karl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long  and 
vituperative  speech,  upbraided  htm  for  his  violation 
of  the  covenant,  his  league  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  and  his  blood-guilti- 
ness ;  for  which  God,  he  said,  had  now  brought  him 
to  just  punishment.  Montrose  then  requested 
leave  to  speak,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  with 
great  courage,  temper,  and  dignity.  He  declared 
—hi*  defence  that  it  was  solely  in  consequence 
of  hi«  conduct,  of  their  agreement  with  the  king, 
of  which  they  had  informed  him,  that  he  submitted 
to  appear  uncovered  before  them.  His  care,  he 
said,  had  always  been  to  act  as  a  good  Christian  and 
a  loyal  subject.  He  engaged  in  thc  first  covenant, 
and  was  faithful  to  it  until  he  perceived  that  cer- 
tain persons,  under  colour  of  religion,  intended  to 
wrest  the  royal  authority  from  the  king.  41  As  for 
that  you  call  thc  league  and  covenant,  I  thank  God 
I  was  never  in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it.  How 
far  religion  has  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad 
consequences  followed  on  it,  these  poor  distressed 
kingdoms  can  witness.  ....  His  (late)  majesty 
gave  commission  to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom 
to  make  a  diversion  of  those  forces  which  were 
going  from  home  against  him.  I  acknowledge  thc 
command  ;  it  was  most  just,  and  I  conceived  my- 
self bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  obey  it. 
What  my  carriage  was  in  this  country  many  of 
you  may  bear  witness.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot 
be  prevented,  but  they  were  no  sooner  known  than 
punished.  Never  was  any  man's  blood  spilt  but 
in  battle,  and  even  then  many  thousand  lives  have 
I  preserved ;  and  I  dare  here  avow  that  never  a 
hair  of  Scotsman's  head  that  I  could  save,  fell  to 
the  ground.  And  as  I  came  in  upon  his  majesty's 
warrant,  so  upon  his  letters  did  I  lay  aside  all  in- 
terests (of  my  own)  and  retire.  And  as  for  my 
coming  at  this  time,  it  was  by  his  majesty's  just 
commands,  in  order  to  thc  accelerating  of  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  you — hie  majesty  knowing  that 
whenever  he  had  ended  with  you,  I  was  ready  to 

•  TVodrorv  MS.,  Life  and  Tiroes,  pp.  486. 

+  It  appear*  that  thu  permission  to  thavo  had  been  re- 
fused to  Montrose.  "I  could  not  think,"  was  hit  remark, 
•*  but  they  would  have  allowed  that  to  a  dog."  Thin  re- 
fu«ul  probably  proceeded  from  the  apprehension  that  ho 
might  anticipate  hia  ignominious  death  by  committing 
tuU'iile,  for  wo  are  told  that  "the  parliament  would  allow 
him  no  knife  nor  weapon  in  tho  room  with  him,  teat  he 
should  have  done  harm  to  himself."  Montrose  indignantly 
diJohiimed  the  imputation. 

VOL.  II. 


retire  upon  his  call.  I  may  justly  say  that  never 
subject  acted  upon  more  honourable  grounds,  nor 
by  so  lawful  a  power,  as  I  did  in  these  services. 
And,  therefore,  I  adjure  you  to  lay  aside  prejudice, 
and  consider  me  as  a  Christian  in  relation  to  my 
co use— as  a  subject  in  relation  to  my  royal  master's 
command — and  as  your  neighbour  in  relation  to 
the  many  of  your  lives  I  have  preserved  in  battle. 
And  be  not  too  rash,  but  let  me  be  judged  by  tho 
laws  of  G  >d,  thc  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and 
the  laws  of  this  land.  If  otherwise,  then  I  do  here 
appeal  from  you  to  thc  righteous  Judge  of  tho 
world,  who  one  day  must  be  your  judge  and  mine, 
and  who  alwuys  gives  out  righteous  judgment." 

To  this  address  the  chancellor  Loudoun  rejoined 
with  much  heat  and  virulent  abuse,  Bnt.il 
"Proving,"  says  his  friend,  Sir  behawuurof 
James  Balfour,  »  Montrose,  by  his  ^chancellor, 
acts  of  hostility,  to  be  a  poison  most  infamous, 
perjured,  treacherous,  and  of  all  this  laud  ever 
brought  forth  thc  most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher 
of  his  nation,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  covenant  and 
thc  peace  of  his  country."*  After  this  brutal  in- 
vective Montrose  was  compelled  to  kneel  while  his 
sentence  was  read.  He  heard  it  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  at  the  close  merely  remarked, 
"  That,  according  to  our  Scots  proverb,  a  messenger 
should  neither  be  headed  nor  hanged."  "  He  be- 
haved himself  all  this  time  in  thc  house,"  says  Sir 
James  Balfour,  a  hostile  witness,  "  with  a  great 
deal  of  courage  and  modesty,  unmoved  and  un- 
dauutcd  as  appeared,  only  he  sighed  two  several 
times,  and  rolled  his  eyes  alongst  all  the  corners  of 
the  house ;  and  at  the  reading  of  the  sentence  he 
lifted  up  his  face  without  any  word  speaking." 
Ho  was  then  conveyed  back  to  Montrose's 
prison,  where  another  deputat  ion  second  con- 
of  ministers  waited  upon  him  by  nrence  with 
appointment  of  the  commission  of  1 1U  l'  ergJ" 
assembly.  They  endeavoured  to  shake  his  resolu- 
tion by  descanting  on  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous 
sentence;  but  he  told  them  he  considered  it  u  greater 
honour  to  have  his  head  fixed  on  thc  top  of  thc 
prison  for  this  quarrel,  than  that  his  picture  should 
hang  in  the  king's  bedchamber;  and  so  far  from 
being  troubled  at  the  members  of  his  body  being 
dispersed  among  thc  four  ptincipa)  cities,  as  memo- 
rials of  his  loyalty,  he  only  wished  that  he  had 
limbs  enough  to  send  to  every  city  in  Christendom, 
as  testimonies  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  his 
king  and  country.  The  ministers  continued  to 
urgo  upon  him  bis  guilt  in  taking  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  kin},',  and  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
him  some  expressions  of  penitence;  but  he  at  lust 
put  a  stop  to  their  exhortations  with  thc  words, 
"  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  me  die  in  peace." 
Before  they  took  their  leave  he  drew  aside  tho 
well-known  Robert  IJaillie,  and  conversed  with 
him  for  some  time  in  the  corner  of  the  room ;  but 

•  The  inveterate  enmity  of  Lo'idoun,  and  his  violent 
behaviour  ou  tin*  occasion,  st>  unbecoming  hw  high  office, 
may  he  accounted  for  by  tho  slaughter  of  the  dun  Camp- 
bells, of  which  he  was  a  cudet,  at  Inverlochy,  where  uli 
elder  brother,  the  Laird  of  Lawers,  fell. 
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Mr.  Baillio  afterwards  stated  that  "  what  he  spoke 
to  him  was  only  concerning  some  of  his  personal 
sins  in  his  conversation,  but  nothing  concerning 
the  things  for  which  he  was  condemned/'  * 

That  evening,  when  left  alone,  he  wrote  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond  on  his  prison  window  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  nirtVf  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins — that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  tuy  M.<ker,  in  thnt  crimson  lake — 
Then  place  tnv  parboil'd  head  upon  u  stake; 
Scuttrr  my  ashes — strew  them  iti  the  air; — 
Lord  I  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  arc, 
I'm  hopeful  thoii'it  recover  onre  my  dust. 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just." 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  May  21st,  was  fixed  for 
hb  execution.  Early  in  the  morning  ho  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets 
calling  out  the  guards  and  citizens  to  arms;  for  the 
parliament,  it  seems,  were  apprehensive  that  a 
tumult  might  be  excited  by  the  royalists,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  rescue  him.  "  Do  I,"  he  said, 
"  who  have  been  such  a  terror  to  these  good  folks 
during  my  life,  continue  still  so  formidable  to  them 
now  when  about  to  die  ?"  Soon  after,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Johnston  of  Warriston,  then  clerk-register, 
entered  the  prisoner's  cell  while  ho  was  comb- 
ing the  long  curled  hair  which  he  wore,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  cavaliers,  and  asked  him  what 
he  was  about,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he 
regarded  this  as  but  an  idle  employment  at  so 
solemn  a  time.  "  While  my  head  is  my  own," 
replied  Montrose  with  a  smile,  "  I  will  dress  and 
adorn  it,  but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat 
it  as  you  please."  J 
AH  preparations  being  now  complete,  at  two 
—his  behaviour  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Montrose 
on  the  scaffold—  walked  on  foot  from  the  prison  to 
the  plnce  of  execution  in  the  middle  of  the  market- 
place, between  the  Cross  and  the  Tron,  where  a 
large  squure  scaffold,  covered  with  black  cloth,  had 
been  erected,  from  which  arose  a  gallows  thirty 
feet  high.  He  was  clad  in  rich  attire,  "  more  bo- 
coming  a  bridegroom,"  says  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler, "  than  a  criminal  going  to  the  gallows."§ 
His  firm  and  dignified  beating  produced  a  deep 
impressktn  upon  llio  spectators,  who  were  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  There  goes  the  finest  gallant  in  the 
realm."  None  of  his  friends  or  kinsmen  were  al- 
lowed to  accompany  him ;  neither  was  he  permitted 
to  address  the  people  from  the  scaffold,  but  tho 
speech  which  he  uttered  to  those  around  him, 
and  in  the  midst  of  frequent  interruptions,  was 

•  MS.  Journal  by  the  Hot.  Robert  Trail;  Life  and 
Tinier,  p.  490. 

t  I'owit  of  the  compass.  *  Wishart. 

y  "  In  his  downgoing  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  was  very  richly  clad  in  tine  scarlet  laid  over 
with  rich  silver  la  -e,  his  hat  in  hi*  lurid,  hi*  bands  aiul 
cuffs  exceeding  rich,  his  delicate  white  gloves  en  his  hau  ls, 
his  stocking  of  incarnate  [flesh-coloured]  silk,  and  his 
shoes  with  their  riband*  on  his  feet,  nnd  sinks  [shirts]  pro- 
vided for  him  with  pearling  [lace]  nboir  above  ten  pund 
the  vine.  All  these  were  provided  for  lum  by  his  friends, 
and  a  pretty  cassock  put  upon  him  upon  the  stnffold, 
wherein  he  was  hanged."— Ih.mj  of  John  XicJioll,  Writer 
to  tht  Signet  and  Notary-public. 


token  down  in  shorthand  by  a  young  man,  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown,  appointed  br 
his  friends  for  that  purpose,  and  was  circulated  at 
the  time. 

"  I  nm  sorry,"  he  said,  "  if  this  manner  of  my 
end  be  scandalous  to  any  good  —his  dying 
Christian.  Doth  it  not  often  hap-  speech- 
pen  to  the  righteous  according  to  the  ways  of  the 
wicked,  and  to  the  wicked  according  to  the  ways 
of  the  righteous  ?  Doth  not  sometimes  a  just  man 
perish  in  his  righteousness,  and  a  wicked  man  pros- 
per in  his  malice  ?  They  who  know  me  should 
not  disesteem  me  for  this.  Many  greater  than 
I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  kind.  Yet  I  must 
not  say  but  that  all  God's  judgments  are  just.  For 
my  private  sins  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  just  with 
God— I  submit  myself  to  Him.  But  in  regard  of 
man,  I  may  say  they  arc  but  instruments — God  for- 
give them— I  forgive  them.  They  have  oppressed  tie 
poor  and  violently  perverted  judgment  and  justice ; 
but  he  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  will  regard. 
What  I  did  in  this  kingdom  was  in  obedience  to 
the  most  just  commands  of  my  lawful  sovereign ; 
for  his  defence  in  the  day  of  his  distress  against 
those  that  did  rise  up  against  him.  I  acknowledge 
nothing,  but  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the  laws  <  f 
nature  and  nations.  I  have  not  sinned  against  man, 
but  against  God;  and  with  Him  there  is  mercy, 
which  is  the  ground  of  my  drawing  near  unto  Him. 
It  is  objected  against  me  by  many,  even  gocd 
people,  that  I  am  under  the  censure  of  the  Church. 
This  is  not  my  fault,  since  it  is  only  for  doing  my 
duty,  by  obeying  my  prince's  most  just  commands, 
for  religion,  his  sacred  person,  and  authority.  Yt  t 
I  am  sorry  they  did  excommunicate  me — and  in 
that  which  is  according  to  God's  laws,  without 
wronging  my  conscience  or  allegiance,  I  desire  to 
be  relaxed.  If  they  will  not  thns  do  it,  I  apjwal  to 
God,  who  is  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world,  and 
who  must  now  be  my  judge  and  saviour.  It  » 
spoken  of  mc  that  I  blame  the  king !  God  forbid. 
For  the  late  king — he  lived  a  saint,  and  died  a 
martyr.  I  pray  God  I  may  end  so.  If  ever  I 
would  wish  my  soul  in  another  man's  stead,  it 
were  in  his.  For  his  majesty  now  living,  never 
people,  I  believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  king. 
His  commands  to  me  were  most  just.  In  nothirg 
that  he  promise th  will  he  fail.  He  deals  justly 
with  all  men.  I  pray  God  he  be  so  dealt  with, 
that  he  be  not  betrayed  under  trust  as  his  father 
was.  I  desire  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  if  my  carriage 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  your  ways,  were  stubborn. 
I  do  but  follow  the  light  of  my  own  conecicncr. 
which  is  seconded  by  tho  working  of  the  good 
spirit  of  God  that  is  within  me.  I  thank  him  I  go 
to  heaven's  throne  with  joy.  If  he  enable  mc 
against  the  fear  of  death,  and  furnish  mc  wt:h 
courage  and  confidence  to  embrace  it,  even  in  its 
most  ugly  shape,  let  God  be  glorified  in  my  end, 
though  it  were  in  my  damnation.  Yet  I  say  not 
this  out  of  any  fear  or  distrust,  but  out  of  my  duty 
to  God,  and  love  to  his  people.    I  have  no  more  to 
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any,  but  that  I  desire  your  charity  and  prayers.  I 
shall  pray  for  you  alL  I  leave  my  eoul  to  Ood, 
my  service  to  my  prince,  my  goodwill  to  my  friends, 
and  my  name  and  charity  to  you  all.  And  thus 
briefly  I  have  exonerated  my  conscience."  Being 
desired  to  pray  apart,  he  said,  "  I  have  already 
poured  oot  my  eoul  before  the  Lord,  who  knows 
my  heart,  and  into  whose  hands  I  have  commended 
my  spirit ;  and  he  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to 
return  to  me  a  full  assurance  of  peace  in  Jesus 
Christ  my  Redeemer." 

To  add  to  the  ignominy  of  his  punishment,  tho 
—his  executioner  brought  Dr.  Wisharl's 
execution—  narrativo  of  Montrose's  exploits, 
and  his  own  manifesto  to  hang  around  his  neck; 
but  tho  marquis  himself  agisted  to  fasten  them, 
merely  saying,  with  a  smile  at  this  new  token  of 
his  enemies'  malice,  "  I  did  not  feel  more  honoured 
when  his  majesty  sent  me  the  Garter."  He  then 
asked  if  they  had  any  additional  indignities  to  put 
upon  him,  as  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  them. 
Before  ascending  the  ladder  ho  prayed  for  some 
time  with  his  hat  before  his  eyes,  "being  observed 
to  be  mightily  moved  all  the  while."  Two  of  the 
ministers,  Messrs.  Trail  and  Law,  were  present  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  order  that  they  might  release 
him  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  he 
should  express  penitence  for  his  offences.  "  Rut," 
says  the  former, "  he  did  not-at  all  desire  to  be  relaxed 
from  his  excommunication  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk 
— yea,  did  not  look  towards  that  place  on  the  scaf- 
fold where  we  stood,  only  he  drew  apart  some  of 
the  magistrates,  and  spake  awhile  with  them  :  and 
then  went  up  the  ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock 
in  a  very  stately  manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word  j 
but  when  the  executioner  was  putting  the  cord 
about  his  neck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  asked,  '  How  long  shall  I  hang 
here  ?'  When  my  collengue  and  1  saw  him  casten 
over,  we  returned  to  the  commission,  and  related 
the  matter  as  it  was."  • 

Another  eye-witness  of  this  sad  catastrophe  says, 
"  he  was  very  earnest  that  he  might  have  the 
liberty  to  keep  on  his  hat— it  was  denied  :  he  re- 
quested he  might  have  the  privilege  to  keep  his 
cloak  about  him — neither  could  that  bo  granted. 
Then,  with  the  most  undanntcd  courage,  he  went 
up  to  the  top  of  that  prodigious  gibbet,  where, 
having  freely  pardoned  the  executioner,  he  gave 
him  three  or  four  pieces  of  gold,  and  inquired  of 
him  how  long  ho  should  hang  there,  who  said 
three  hours ;  then  commanding  him  at  the  up- 
lifting of  his  hands  to  tumble  him  over,  ho  was 
accordingly  thrust  off  by  tho  weeping  executioner. 
The  whole  people  gave  a  general  groan  ;  and  it 
w as  very  observable  that  even  those  who  at  first 
appearance  had  bitterly  inveighed  against  him 
could  not  now  abstain  from  tears.  'Tis  said  that 
Argyll's  expressions  had  something  of  grief  in  them, 
and  that  he  did  likewise  weep  at  the  rehearsal  of 

♦  MS.  Journal  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail ;  life  and 
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his  death,  for  he  was  not  present  at  the  execution. 
But  they  were  by  many  called  crocodile's  tears; 
how  truly  I  leave  to  others' judgment.  But  I  am 
sure  there  did  in  his  son,  the  Lord  Lorn,  appear 
no  such  sign,  who  neither  had  so  much  tenderness 
of  heart  as  to  be  sorry,  nor  so  much  paternal  wit 
as  to  dissemble— entertaining  his  new  bride,  tho 
Karl  of  Moray's  daughter,  with  this  spectacle,  he 
mocked  and  laughed  in  the  midst  of  that  weeping 
assembly,  and,  staying  afterwards  to  see  him  hewn 
in  pieces,  triumphed  at  every  stroke  that  was  be- 
stowed upon  his  mangled  body."  According  to 
his  sentence,  the  head  of  Montrose  was  affixed  to 
an  iron  spike  on  the  west  end  of  the  Tolbooth, 
his  legs  and  arms  were  cut  off  und  sent  to  the  four 
principal  towns  of  Scotland,  and  tho  trunk  was 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  Borough-muir,  under  the 
gallows.*  Eleven  years  later,  at  the  Restoration, 
the  head  was  taken  down  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Napier  and  a  number  of  the  leading  barons  of  the 
house  of  Graham,  and  the  scattered  limbs  were  re- 
assembled, and  interred  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  St.  Giles's  Church,  in  the  tomb  of  his 
grandfather.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  head  of  Argyll 
was  affixed  to  the  spike  from  which  the  head  of 
Montrose  had  just  been  removed.! 

Thus  perished  at  the  age  of  thirty-»even  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Scotchmen  , . 
whom  the  seventeenth  century,  ~  " c  *rMten 
fertilo  in  great  men,  produced.  His  talents  for 
irregular  warfare  were  certainly  of  the  highest 
order;  and  he  possessed  beyond  most  men  that 
indomitable  energy  which  fearlessly  grapples  with 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  by  boldly  confronting 
so  often  overcomes  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 
He  was  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  soldie  r, 
and  wrote  and  spoke  clearly  and  eloquently.  His 
genius  was  of  the  heroic  cast,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Retz— no  mean  judge  of 
character— closely  resembled  that  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Home.  "Montrose,"  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  "  wa?  in  his  nature  fearless  of 
danger,  and  never  declined  any  enterprise  for  the 
difficulty  of  going  through  with  it,  but  exceedingly 
affected  those  which  seemed  desperate  toother  men  ; 
and  did  believe  somewhat  to  be  in  himself  above- 
other  men,  which  made  him  live  more  easily  towards 
those  who  were,  or  were  willing  to  be,  inferior  to 
him  (towards  whom  he  exercised  wonderful  civility 
and  generosity)  than  with  his  superiors  or  equals. 
He  was  naturally  jealous,  and  suspected  those  who 
did  not  concur  with  him,  in  the  way,  not  to  mean 
so  well  as  he.  He  was  not  without  vanity,  but  his 
virtues  were  much  superior,  and  ho  well  deserved 
to  have  his  memory  preserved  and  celebrated 

•  "Two  days  after  tho  murder,  the  heart  of  this  great 
hero,  in  spite  of  all  the  traitor*,  was  by  conveyance  of  wmio 
ml  venturous  siiii  ita,  appointed  by  that  noble  and  honourable 
l.ulv,  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and  embalmed  in  the, 
moist  easily  nv»nner  by  that  -Wilful  chirurgi-on  and  apothc- 
rarv,  Mr.  Jiimr*  Cullender,  and  thpn  put  in  a  rich  <•«*<•  of 
jrnld."— Relation  of  tht  Trn*  Fnnrral  «/  the  Great  Lord 
Mitrquit  of'  Jfontrote,  t'-i  tht  year  For  an  account 

of  the  further  fortunes  of  this  curious  rcli.'  see  Appendix  H. 
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among  Iho  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  ngc  in 
which  he  lived."  Montrose  was  undoubtedly  am- 
bitious and  fond  of  applause  ;  as  he  himself  frankly 
acknowledged,  *'  be  was  one  of  those  that  loved  to 
have  praise  for  virtuous  actions."  Clarendon 
notices  the  contrast  between  his  behaviour  at  Ox- 
ford  in  1642,  "  when  he  seemed  to  have  very  much 
modesty  and  deferenco  to  the  opinions  and  judg- 
ment of  other  men,"  and  his  deportment  at  the 
Hague  in  1649,  after  "  he  had  done  so  many  signal 
actions,  won  so  many  battles,  and,  in  truth,  made 
so  great  a  noise  in  the  world  that  there  appeared 
no  less  alteration  to  be  in  his  humour  and  discourse; 
than  there  had  been  in  his  fortune."*  But  he 
frankly  admits  that  Montrose  was  a  man  of  "a 
clear  spirit" — "a  man  of  the  clearest  honour, 
courage,  and  affection  to  the  king's  service" — "a 
person  of  as  great  honour,  nnd  as  exemplary  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  as  ever  that  nation  (the  Scottish) 
bred."  f  His  enemies  have  pertinaciously  accused 
him  of  treachery  and  cruelty.  The  former  appears 
to  rest  on  no  valid  foundation  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  waged  war  in  a  sanguinary  spirit, 
and  that  he  permitted,  if  he  did  not  authorise,  his 
troops  to  lay  waste  the  country  in  a  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive manner.  \  It  can  only  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  this  was  "the  fuult  of  his  country 
and  his  age,  and  that  his  enemies  showed  as  little  of 
mercy  and  forbearance."  In  his  personal  deport- 
ment Montroso  was  dignified  yet  graceful.  Burnet 
Bays,  "  his  whole  manner  was  stately  to  affectation." 
His  features,  though  not  handsome,  were  singularly 
expressive.  "  His  hair  was  of  a  durk  brown 
colour,  and  a  high  nose,  a  full,  decided,  well-opened, 

•  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.  pp.  234— 2S7,  EJit. 
1820. 

1  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol  ii.  p.  544. 

1  Clarendon  has  given  an  account  of  a  remarkable  con- 
versation which  he  hud  on  thn  point  at  the  Hague  with  the 
K:n  1  of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  most  \  iudictive  of  Montrose's 
enemies.    On  beintc  asked  what  "  foul  offence"  tho  marquis 
hud  committed  that  should  prevent  the  Scottish  pre«by- 
tciians  from  uniting  with  him  to  restore  the  king,  Jjiii- 
deidale  told  the  historian  "  calmly  enough  that  he  could 
not  imagine  or  conceive  the  barbarities  and  inhumanities 
Montrose  was  guilty  of  in  the  time  he  made  a  war  in  Scot- 
land, and  thai  he  never  gave  quarter  to  any  man,  but  pur- 
sued nil  the  advantages  he  ever  got  with  the  utmost  outrage 
and  cruelty ;  that  he  had  in  one  battle  killed  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  one  family,  of  the  Campbells,  of  the  blood  snd 
name  of  Argyll ;  and  that  he  hud  utterly  rooted  out  several 
names  and  entire  noble  families.    The  other  told  him  that 
it  was  the  nature  and  condition  of  that  war  that  quarter 
was  given  on  neither  side  ;  that  those  prisoners  which  were 
taken  by  the  Scots,  us  once  they  did  take  some  jxrwns  of 
honour  of  his  parte,  were  afterwards  in  cold  blood  hanged 
reproachfully,  which  was  much  worse  than  if  they  had 
been  killed  in  the  field;  and  a.-ked  him  if  Montroso  had 
ever  raised  any  man  to  die  in  cold  blood,  or  after  the 
battle  was  ended?  since  what  was  done  in  it  flagrant,  wa* 
more  to  be  imputed  to  the  fierceness  of  his  soldiers  than  to 
his  want  of  humanity.    The  earl  confessed  that  he  did  not 
kno'v  he  was  guilty  of  anything  but  what  was  done  in  the 
field  ;  but  concluded  with  more  passion,  that  his  behaviour 
there  was  so  savage  that  Scotland  would  never  forgive  him. 
And  in  other  company,  where  the  same  subject  was  debated, 
he  swore,  with  great  pn**i»n,  that  though  he  wished  no- 
thing more  in  this  world  than  to  see  the  king  restored,  he  j 
had  much  rather  that  he  should  never  be  restored,  than  i 
that  James  Oral) am  should  bo  permitted  to  come  into 
court."— Clarendon'*  Hnlorv,  vol.  vi.  p.  290.  (Memorials 
Of  Montr^e,  vol.  ii.  pp.  376,  377.) 
i 


'  quick  grey  eye,  and  a  sanguine  complexion,  moJr 
amends  for  some  coarseness  and  irregularity  in  t  e 
subordinate  pnrtsof  the  face.  His  tlnture  waj> \in 
little  above  the  middle  size;  but  in  person  he  t»ls 
uncommonly  well-built,  and  capable  both  of  exert- 
ing great  force  and  enduring  much  fatigue."  "He 
was  a  man  of  a  very  princely  carriage  and  excel- 
lent address,  which  made  him  be  used  by  all  princes 
:  for  the  most  part  with  the  greatest  famihaiitv. 
He  was  a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singula 
grace  in  riding."  "  As  he  was  strong  of  body  and 
limb,  so  he  was  most  agile,  which  made  him  excel 
most  others  in  those  exercises  where  these  two  tire 
required.  His  bodily  endowments  were  equally 
fitting  the  court  as  the  camp."* 

Montrose  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  Lii 
principal  officers.  Colonel  Sibbald,    Execution  of 
one  of  his  attendants  from  Eng-  Minus's 
land ;  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgctty ;       0,!  Ctrs- 
Spottiswood,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  a  grandson  of 
the  primate;  and  Sir  John  Urrey,  who  had  re- 
peatedly changed  sides  during  these  unhappy  com- 
motions, were  beheaded  by  tho  "  maiden,"  f  a  1*» 
ignominious  mode  of  death  than  that  which  wis 
inflicted  on  their  gallant  commander.    His  fricml, 
Lord  Frcndraught,  anticipated  the  public  ven- 
geance by  a  death  "  in  the  old  Koman  way." 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  between  Charles  aril 
the  Scottish  parliament  were  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation.   On  the  discovery  of  the  prince's  duplicity, 
Warriston,  Hope,  and  other  leaders  of  the  cove- 
nanters, proposed  to  break  off  the  treaty  and  to 
to  recall  their  commissioners,  but  this  proposal  va> 
overruled  mainly  by  the  influence  and  address  of 
Argyll,  |  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  the  tern* 
consisted  in  a  statement  that  the  Act  of  Classes, 
excluding  certain  persons  from  the  court,  applud 
to  tho  authors  of  the  Engagement,  as  well  as  to 
the  malignants.    The  king  is  said  to  have  cxpresM- 
strong  displeasure  at  the  execution  of  Montrose, 
a  violation  of  tho  treaty;  but  his  complaiuts  were 
silenced  by  an  intimation  that  certain  facts  were 
known  to  the  parliament,  which  were  likely  10 
affect  his  honour.    Charles  must  thus  have  bee- 
made  aware  that  his  commission  to  Montrose  Lad 
been  discovered.     He,  therefore,  Charles's 
no  longer  hesitated  to  accept  tho      omvai  m 
crown  on  the  terms  offered,  and  Scotland— 
having  embarked  with  his  court  in  a  Dutch  iU-y, 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  on  the  23rd  ef 
June,  1650,  only  one  month  after  the  execution  <  f 
Montrose.    But  as  the  suspicions  of  the  people  h->. 
been  roused  by  his  double-dealing,  he  was  required 


*  See  "Wishart ;  and  an  anonymous 
nicler  quoted  in  Life  and  Tim«-a,  p.  13. 

t  A  kind  of  guillotine,  which  appear*  to  have  been  v-  I 
for  the  first  t;me  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  uitVn  : 
agents  in  the  murder  of  Ricrio. 

X  Charles  had  the  baseness  to  disown  the  conduct  of  hi? 
ill-starred  and  devoted  follower,  and  authorised  L^-hijn 
report  to  the  parliament  "that  his  majesty  was  no  «>'< 
sorry  that  James  Graham  was  defeated,  in  respect,  as  l,o 
(Charles)  said,  he  had  made  that  invasion  without,  and 
tniry  to,  his  commands."  Hut  the  parliament,  Ue>u;t. 
they  appeared  to  credit  the  royal  statement,  were  we^ 
aware  or  its  falsehood. 
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to  sign  the  covenant  before  he  was  permitted  to 
laud ;  the  greater  part  of  his  English  adherents 
were  dismissed;  and  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and 
other  lending  engagers,  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
court,  and  retire  to  their  own  homes.  Charles  him- 
self was  received  with  nil  the  outward  marks  of 
respect,  but  he  wns  carefully  excluded  from  nil 
power,  and  treated  as  a  mere  pageant  of  State. 
— hi»  treatment  The  clergy  addressed  to  him  fre- 
bv  the  clergy.  qUvnt  and  lengthened  exhortations, 
full  of  invectives  against  the  sins  of  his  father,  the 
idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his  own  ill -di.iguiscd 
favour  for  the  maltgnants,  and  they  sternly  re- 
proved every  appearance  of  frivolity  in  his  person 
or  court.  They  were  especially  careful  to  dis- 
claim nil  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  old 
royalist  party,  and  both  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  committee  of  Jv-tatcs  set  forth  a  public  declara- 
tion, in  which  they  protested  "  that  they  did  not 
espouse  any  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  but  fought 
merely  on  their  former  grounds  or  principles;  that 
they  disclaimed  all  the  bins  and  guilt  of  the  king 
and  of  his  house ;  nor  would  they  own  him  or  his 
interest  otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to 
God,  and  so  far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted  the 
cau*o  of  God  and  acknowledged  the  sins  of  his 
bouse  and  of  his  former  wayB."  • 

As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  learned  that 
Charles  had  arrived  in  Scotland, 
and  that  the  Scots  had  raised  a 
considerable  army  in  support  of 
the  royal  cause,  they  resolved  to 
prevent  the  dangers  which  thus 
menaced  their  ncwl3'-formed  republic  by  invading 
Scotland,  while  still  weakened  by  her  domestic 
dissensions;  and  in  a  month  from  the  time  of  the 
kings  arrival,  Cromwell  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  veteran 
troops.  The  Scots  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
his  reception.  On  the  first  notico  of  this  move- 
ment a  general  levy  had  been  appointed  through- 
out tho  kingdom,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
the  open  country  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh 
was  swept  of  every  article  of  subsistence.  "The 
Dcfensivo  Scots,"  says  Whitlocke,  "  are  all 
plun«  of  tho  gone  with  their  goods  towards 
Sco*.«.  Kdinburgh  by  the  command  of 
tho  Estates  of  Scotland,  upon  penalty  if  they  did 
not  remove ;  so  that  mostly  all  the  men  are  gone. 
Hut  the  wives  stay  behind,  and  some  of  them  do 
bake  and  brew  to  provide  bread  and  drink  for  the 
English  nrmy."t  Cromwell  made  a  speech  to  his 
men  "as  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,"  J  exhorting 
them  "to  bo  doubly  and  trebly  diligent,  to  be 
wary  and  worthy,  for  sure  enough  they  had  work 
before  them  ;  and  (hen  not  to  doubt  of  a  blessing 
IVom  God,  and  all  encouragement  from  himself." 
The  soldiers  answered  with  loud  acclamations,  and, 
advancing  along  the  coast,  quartered  on  the  first 
night  in  the  fields  near  Mordington,  where  Crom- 

•  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  pp.  1G6,  167;  "Whit- 
lorkr.  pp.  442,  443. 

t  Whttloekc,  p.  4;0.  %  Hodgson,  p.  130. 


The  English 
parliament 
resolves  to 

invade 
Scotland. 


well  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp  that  none, on 
pain  of  death,  should  offer  violence  or  injury  to  I  ho 
persons  or  goods  of  any  in  Sent  land  not.  in  arms, 
and  that  no  soldier  should  presume,  w  ithout  special 
licence,  to  stray  half  a  mile  from  the  army. 

Meanwhile  David  Leslie,  who  communded  the 
Scottish  army,  lind  established  a  Julie's 
fortified  camp  between  Ltith  and  position  und 
Edinburgh,  flanked  by  the  fortiri- 
cations  of  Leith,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  tho 
Calton  Hill.  Cromwell  advanced  towaids  his 
lines,  and  tried  every  expedient  to  draw  him  out 
to  action  ;  but  Leslie  kept  his  position  at  "  Diuth- 
ton  village,"  •  his  right  wing  resting  upon  tho 
eastern  slope  of  Salisbury  Craigs  and  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  his  left  wing  posted  at  Leith,  and 
remained  resolutely  on  tho  defensive.  Ho  was 
well  aware  that  his  army,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  was  greatly  inferior  in  discipline  to 
the  English,  and  that  his  raw  levies  were  unable 
to  encounter  the  veteran  troops  of  Cromwell :  bo 
therefore  prudently  avoided  a  battle,  and  by  fre- 
quent skirmishes  tried  to  confirm  the  courage  of 

his  soldiers,  and  to  harass  and  wear      .  . 

.  „.  ,.  ,  — then success, 

out  the  enemy.     The  Lngu>n 

made  an  attack  upon  Arthur's  Scat,  which  wos 
partially  successful,  but  "  upon  the  whole,"  says 
Cromwell,  "  we  did  find  that  their  army  were 
not  easily  to  bo  attempted.  Whereupon  we  lay 
still  all  tho  said  day.f  which  proved  to  be  so  sore 
a  day  and  night  of  rain  as  1  have  seldom  seen,  and 
greatly  to  our  disadvantage— the  enemy  having 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  wo  nothing  at  all  con- 
siderable. In  the  morning,  the  ground  being  very 
wet  and  our  provisions  scarce,  wo  resolved  to 
draw  back  to  our  quarters  at  Musselburgh,  there 
to  refresh  and  revictual."f  Hib  retreat  was 
harassed  by  tho  Scots,  and  Mnjor-general  I<ambert 
was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  ultimately  rescued.  In  the  course  of  tho 
night,  a  select  body  of  troops  under  Montgomery 
and  Strachan  attacked  the  English  at  Musselburgh, 
bent  in  their  guards,  and  threw  their  cavalry  into 
disorder,  but  were  ultimately  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  § 

Cromwell  on  entering  Scotland  had  published  a 
manifesto,  or  "declaration  of  the  Cromwell** 
English  army  to  all  the  saints  in  nmnifeitto,  and ' 
Scotland."   A  counter  declaration     ^  r^[>uof 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Scottish 
clergy,  to  which  some  "godly  ministers"  who  ac- 
companied the  invading  army  composed  a  reply. 
Cromwell  himself  took  part  in  this  controversy, 
and  in  letters  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  David  Leslie,  earnestly  entreated  "  the  honest 
people  in  Scotland"  to  desist  from  "espousing  a 
malignant-party's  quarrel  or  interest,"  to  givo 
"some  satisfying  security"  to  tho  English  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
"  by  a  few  formal  and  feigned  submissions  from  a 

"  Broiifrhton ;  now  a  port  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh. 

+  At  Niddry,  near  Duddiugton. 

X  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  151.  §  Ibid. 
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person  that  could  not  tell  otherwise  how  to  accom- 
plish bis  malignant  ends."*  Hopes  were  at  one 
lime  entertained  that  "the  godly  party  in  Scot- 
land" would  abandon  the  "malignant  king's  inter- 
ests, and  make  bloodless  peace"  with  the  English. 
The  extreme  presbyterian  party  had  recently  ex- 
pelled from  the  army  eighty  office™,  who  were 
accused  of  "  malignancy,"  and  the  refusal  of  the 
king  to  sign  a  declaration  which  they  had  prepared 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Charles, 
Declaration  however,  dreading  that  his  refusal 
exactol  from  would  provoko  the  covenanters  to 
disavow  his  cause,  consented,  with 


Charles. 


some  qualifications,  to  si»n 


.'duration  that 


"  although  he  was  bound  as  a  dutiful  son  to  honour 
his  father's  memory,  and  to  hold  his  mother  in 
estimation,  yet  he  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled 
and  afflicted  in  spirit  for  the  adherence  of  the 
former  to  evil  counsels,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
covenant;  and  for  the  idolatry  of  the  latter,  the 
toleration  of  which  was  a  matter  not  only  of 
offence  to  the  Protestant  churches,  but  undoubtedly 
of  high  provocation  to  a  jealous  God.  He  declared 
that  he  received  the  covenant  with  no  sinister  nor 
improper  design  ;  professed  to  have  no  enemies  but 
in  common  with  it;  exhorted  his  subjects  to  receive 
it  as  they  valued  his  protcotion  or  favour;  annulled 
his  treaties  with  the  Irish  catholics;  recalled  his 
commissions  against  the  English  trade ;  promised  to 
confirm  the  propositions  of  the  two  kingdoms  pre- 
sented to  his  father,  and  to  grant  an  indemnity  to 
all  but  the  authors  of  his  murder;  and  since  the 
sectaries  had  invaded  Scotland,  ho  required  the 
well  affected  in  England  not  to  omit  the  opportu- 
nity of  re-establishing  their  ancient  government."  t 
Still  the  facility  with  which  Charles  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the.  covenanters  did  not  remove  their 
suspicions  that  all  his  declarations  wero  regarded 
by  him  merely  as  an  empty  form  ;  and  as  a  further 
test  of  his  sincerity,  as  well  as  a  publio  penance, 
they  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  to  be  observed 
by  his  household,  and  by  tho  whole  kingdom,  and 
required  him  on  that  occasion  anew  to  express  his 
penitence  for  the  various  transgressions  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother, 
and  his  own  early  connection  with  inveterate  ma- 
lign ants. 

Cromwell  mcanwhilo  had  tried  every  military 
Cromwell      stratagem  to  bring  the  Scots  tc 
foiled  by      action,  but  in  vain.    Leslie  pru- 
Ltslie—       dently  adhered  to  his  defensive 
policy.    Foiled  in  their  attempts  to  force  the  Scot- 
tish lines  on  the  east  of  the  capital,  the  English 
army  marched  inland  to  the  Braid  Hills,  Colinton 
and  Rcdhall,  and  formed  an  encampment  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  to  advance 
on  Edinburgh  from  that  side,  and  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  which  the  Scots  received  from 
Stirling  and  the  western  districts  of  the  country. 
Rut  I<csHc,  perceiving  their  intention,  immediately 
quitted  his  intrenched  camp,  and  took  up  a  new 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  six.  pp.  330—333. 
t  Walker,  p.  166;  Laing,  vol.  i.  P.  4$0. 


position  to  the  westward,  protected  by  tho  water 
of  Lcith  and  the  drains  and  mill-leads  at  Saugh- 
ton  and  Coltbridge.  On  Tuesday,  October  27th, 
both  armies  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Gogar,  but 
after  a  distant  cannonade  the  English,  finding  that 
they  could  not  dislodge  the  Scots,  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  next  day  "to  their  leaguer  at  the 
Hraid  Hills,"  and  thence  to  Musselburgh.  The 
situation  of  Cromwell  had  now  become  critical. 
He  had  no  provisions  except  what  he  obtained 
from  his  ships  with  considerable  difficulty  and  in 
insufficient  qualities.  The  communication  with 
the  fleet  grew  daily  more  precarious,  sickness  broke 
out  among  his  troops,  and  the  weather  became 

exceedingly  inclement.     It   was   jjp  is 

clearly  impossible  that  tho  army  comjx-Urd  to 
could  remain  in  its  present  posi-  retfe»t. 
tion ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  31st 
(old  style),  they  fired  their  but*,  and  marched  to- 
wards Dunbar.  Leslie  immediately  left  his  encamp- 
ment, for  tho  purpose  of  harassing  the  retreating 
enemy,  and  hung  closely  upon  their  rear.  March- 
ing along  the  skirts  of  Laramermoor,  he  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Doon  Hill,  which  overhangs 
the  town  of  Dunbar,  and  seizing  the  difficult 
passes  which  lay  between  that  town  and  Berwick, 
completely  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  English. 
The  Scottish  army  continued  to  gather  and  increase 
on  the  adjacent  hills,  M  like  a  thick  cloud,  menacing 
such  a  shower  to  the  EngHsb  as  would  wash  them 
out  of  their  country,  if  not  out  of  the  world;  and 
they  boasted  that  they  had  them  in  a  w  orse  pound 
than  the  king  had  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Cornwall.'' 
The  situation  of  Cromwell  was  indeed  apparently 
desperate.  His  army  was  now  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  who  were  drawn  up  along  the  base  of 
the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  of  Dunbar  stands, 
in  a  lino  extending  from  Bel-  critical 
haven  Bay  on  the  west,  to  Brocks-  situation  of 
month  House  on  the  east,  "  about  the  English 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  sea  to  sea."  arm) ' 
Directly  in  front  of  them,  on  the  top  and  slope  of 
Doon  Hill,  with  tho  barren  heaths  of  Lammer- 
moor  behind,  lay  the  Scottish  army,  three  and 
twenty  thousand  strong,  aud  in  high  spirits.  It 
was  impossible  to  attack  them  but  at  the  mohl 
imminent  hazard.  On  the  east  the  English  were 
hemmed  in  by  a  tremendous  ravine  or  pass,  called 
the  Pcath  or  Pease,  which  Leslie  had  occupied, 
and  where,  according  to  Cromwell's  own  descrip- 
tion, "  ten  men  to  hinder  is  better  than  forty  to 
make  way."  Behind  them  was  the  sea,  their  ships 
lying  in  the  offing  with  their  supply  of  provisions 
daily  growing  more  scanty.  The  English  general, 
however,  in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well, 
"  was  a  strong  man — in  tho  dark  perils  of  war,  iu 
the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in  him  like 
a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  the 
others."  In  a  letter,  written  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  to  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  governor  of  New- 
castle, he  6ays,  "  Wc  arc  upon  an  engagement  •  very 
difficult.   The  enemy  hath  blocked  up  our  way  at 
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the  pass  at  Copperspath,  *  through  which  we  can- 
not get  without  almost  a  miracle.  He  licth  bo 
upon  the  hill*  that  we  know  not  how  to  come  that 
way  without  great  difficulty ;  and  our  lying  here 
daily  consutneth  our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond 
imagination.  I  perceive  your  forces  arc  not  in  a 
capacity  for  present  release  j  wherefore,  whatever 
becomes  of  us,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what 
forces  yon  can  together,  and  the  south  to  help  what 
they  can.  The  business  nearly  concerneth  all  good 
people.  If  your  forces  had  been  in  a  readiness  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  back  of  Coppcispath,  it  might 
have  occasioned  supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But 
the  only  wise  Ood  knows  what  is  besL  All  shall 
work  for  good.  Our  spirits!  are  comfortable, 
praised  be  the  Lord,  though  our  present  condition 
be  as  it  is.  And  indeed  we  hare  much  hope  in 
the  Lord,  of  whose  mercy  we  have  bad  large  expe- 
rience." { 

In  this  desperate  extremity  Cromwell  entertained 
r\>llv  of  tho  thoughts  of  embarking  his  infnntry 
Scotti»h  and  artillery  on  board  his  ships, 
committee.  and  Qj  cndeavouring  to  cut  his  way 
through,  at  all  hazards,  with  his  cavalry.  But  the 
fully  of  the  committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk,  and 
the  national  precipitancy  of  the  army,  destroyed 
this  fair  prospect  of  success,  and  extricated  the 
English  from  their  perilous  position.  They  were 
under  the  impression  that  Cromwell  had  embarked 
half  of  his  men  and  all  his  great  guns,  and  there- 
fore could  not  fight,  and  fearing  that  ho  would 
escape,  they  resolved  to  descend  into  tho  plain,  and 
attuck  the  English  in  their  retreat.  §  Their  object 
l'  isition  of  the  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seize 
Whle  armies.  Brocksmouth  House,  where  Crom- 
well had  his  head-quarters,  and  then  pass  over 
the  brook  or  1  burn*  there,  so  that  they  might  attack 
the  enemy  at  their  will.  The  Brocks  burn,  or 
rivulet,  has  its  source  in  the  Lammermoor  Hills, 
and,  skirting  the  Doon  Hill,  falls  into  tho  sea  at 
Brocksmouth  House.  Its  course  ia  through  a  rugged 
glen  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  about  as  many  in 
width ;  from  the  base  of  Doon  Hill  to  the  sea  it 
formed  the  boundary  of  Cromwell's  position;  and  ou 
Monday  his  troops  were  arranged  in  battle  order 

•  The  country  pronunciation  of  Cockburn's  Path,  wLieh 
osrain  ia  a  corruption  of  Colbrand's  Path, 
t  Minds. 

1  Cromwell'*  Utters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

}  "  A  vague  story,  due  to  Bi*hnp  Burnet,  tho  watery 
source  of  many  such,  still  circulates  about  the  world,  that 
it  was  the  Kirk  committed  who  forced  Leslie  down  against 
hi*  will,  that  Oliver  at  eight  of  i^  exclaimed,  'The  Ix>rd 
Lath  delivered,'  &c,  which  nobody  ia  in  the  least  bound 
to  believe.  It  appears,  from  other  quarters,  that  Lcslio 
wm  advised  or  sanctioned  in  this  altutupt  by  the  commitU'C 
r>i  K-ut.es  and  Kirk,  but  also  that  he  was  by  no  mcjin* 
h  i: J  to  udvise;  that,  in  fact,  lying  on  the  top  of  l>non 
Hilt,  shelterless  in  such  weather,  was  no  operation  to  spin 
<•  it  beyond  necessity ;  and  that  if  anybody  pressed  too 
DHi-  li  upon  him  with  advice  to  come  down  and  fight,  it  was 
likeliest  to  b-»  royalist  civil  dignitaries,  who  had  plagued 
him  with  their  cavillings  at  his  eunctations,  at  his  *  secret 
fellow-feeling  for  tho  sectarians  and  regicides'  ever  since 
this  war  began.  The  poor  Scotch  clergy  have  enough  of 
their  own  to  answer  for  in  this  business :  let  every  back 
twur  the  burden  that  belongs  to  it."  (Carlvle— Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches,  toI.  iii.,  part  vi.,  p.  "40. 
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along  tho  left  bank  of  tho  burn  and  glen.  Before 
sunrise  on  that  day  Leslie  sent  down  his  horse  to 
occupy  tho  other  side  of  the  brook  ;  about  four  in 
the  afternoon  his  train  came  down,  gradually  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  army.  The  space  between  the 
hill  and  the  sea  was  at  that  time  a  low  uneven 
tract  of  ground,  only  partially  cultivated,  and  in 
some  places  marshy  and  covered  with  rough  bent 
grass.  There  was  only  one  farmhouse  on  this  tract, 
and  thither  Cromwell's  cannon,  which  had  at  first 
been  placed  in  the  church,  were  sent  on  Monday 
morning.  Nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  Doon 
Hill,  in  the  bottom  of  tho  glen,  at  a  place  where 
tho  banks  of  the  brook  are  depressed  into  a  slope 
passable  for  carts,  stood  a  small  shepherd's  house,  * 
in  which  Pride  and  Lambert  had,  early  in  the 
morning,  placed  six  horse  and  fifteen  foot.  Bat 
they  were  driven  out  by  Leslie's  horse,  and  threo 
of  them  taken  prisoners.  About  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  this  spot,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  Brocks- 
mouth House,  was  the  only  other  pass  across  the 
Brocks  burn,t  and  from  its  southern  bank  the 
ground  gradually  rises  up  into  the  high  tableland, 
out  of  which  the  Doon  Hill  springs.  At  this  spot 
tho  brunt  of  the  battle  took  place. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Cromwell,  walking 
with  Lambert  in  the  grounds  of  Brocksmouth 
House,  perceived  Leslie's  movements  on  the  slope 
of  tho  hill,  and,  instantly  penetrating  his  design, 
remarked  that  it  would  givo  them  a  great  advan- 
tage if  they  were  to  become  the  assailants,  cross 
the  brook,  and  attacking  Leslie's  right  wing  in 
flank  and  front  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
drive  it  back  upon  its  own  battle,  which,  hampered 
in  the  narrow  sloping  ground  between  the  Doon 
Hill  and  the  brook,  had  no  room  to  manceuvio  or 
deploy  itself.  In  this  way,  by  defeating  the  ri^ht 
wing,  the  whole  army  would  be  beaten.  Lambert 
ond  Monk,  who  came  up  at  this  moment,  cordially 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put 
it  in  execution  early  next  morning.  Tho  night 
proved  wet  and  tempestuous;  and  the  Scots,  who 
were  entirely  without  shelter,  suffered  severely 
from  the  storm.  About  threo  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  order  of  Major-general  Holbnrn,  they  ex- 
tinguished their  matches,  all  but  two  in  a  company, 
and,  cowering  under  the  corn-shocks,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  partial  shelter  and  sleep.  An  hour 
later,  the  English  horse  were  ordered  to  march 
towards  the  pass  over  the  brook.  Lambert,  who 
was  appointed  to  lead  the  attack,  was  ordering  tho 
line  far  to  the  right,  and  was  impatiently  expected 
by  Cromwell.  Owing  to  this  delay  Battle  of 
the  attack  did  not  toke  place  till  Dunbar, 
six  o'clock,  instead  of  at  daybreak,  as  originally 
intended.  Tho  watchword  of  the  Scots  was  "Tho 
Covenant;"  that  of  the  English,  "The  Lord  of 
Hosts."  " The  contest,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "on 
this  right  wing  was  hot  and  stiff  for'  three  quarters 
of  an  hour."  The  Scottish  force,  though  taken  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  mode  a  gallant  resistance,  as 

•  See  view  of  the  battfe-Seld  taken  from  this  spot, 
t  The  London  road  now  crosses  the  burn  at  this  pass. 
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Cromwell  himself  admits.  Their  horse,  "  with 
lancers  in  the  front  rank,"  charged  desperately, 
and  drove  the  English  back  across  the  hollow  of  the 
brook;  but  the  charge  was  renewed  by  the  latter 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  was  completely  success- 
Complete      ful :  the  Scottish  horse  rled  in  di*or- 

dvfejit  «>f  the  der,  some  to  Cockburn's  Path,  but 
ScoU'  the  greater  part  across  their  own 
foot.  The  infantry,  consisting  entirely  of  raw,  undis- 
ciplined levies,  and  trampled  down  by  their  own 
horse,  were  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  Cromwell's 
veteran  troops,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  gave  way 
on  all  sides.  When  the  Scots  began  to  waver,  Crom- 
well was  heard  to  Bay,  "  They  run — I  profess  they 
run!"  At  this  moment  the  sun  showed  his  broad 
disk  on  the  surface  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
victorious  general  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
He  then  commanded  a  halt,  and  «'  sang  the  hun- 
dred and  seventeenth  Psalm,"*  says  one  of  his 
officers,  "  till  our  horse  could  gather  for  the  chase." 
Two  regiments  only  of  the  Scottish  foot  maintained 
their  ground,  but  they  were  cut  off  as  they  stood 
almost  to  a  man.  The  fugitives  (led  to  Belhaven, 
or  in  their  distraction  even  to  Dunbar.  The  pur- 
suit, led  by  Hacker,  extended  as  far  as  Haddington. 
Three  thousand  were  slain,  including  a  number  of 
the  officers  and  several  ministers,  and  nearly  ten 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  About  half  of  the 
number,  "almost  starved,  sick,  and  wounded," 
says  Cromwell,  were  dismissed  from  the  field;  the 
remainder  were  sent  under  a  convoy  to  England, 
and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity. 
Some  of  them  on  their  journey  southward,  for  sheer 
hunger,  ate  raw  cabbages  in  the  "  walled  garden  at 
Morpeth."  They  suffered  grievous  hardships  at 
Durham,  where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the 
cathedral,  and  many  of  them  died  of  pestilence 
there.f  The  survivors,  with  a  cruelty  hitherto  un- 
known in  Christian  countries,  and  most  dishonour- 
able to  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  were  trans- 
lated to  the  English  settlements  in  America,  and 
there  sold  for  slaves,  { 

The  immediate  result  of  the  defeat  of  Dunbar 

Cromwell's     >V<W        surrenutT  °f  Edinburgh, 
coiiiipondince  *>tu  t,le  exception  of  the  castle, 
wall  the      in  which  some  of  the  clergy  had 
minister*  of     (ak      rcfUge.     Ciomwell  offered 
i-.ihnburgh.  ...    °  ,     •  , 

them  liberty  to  preach  in  the 

several  churches  of  the  city,  but  this  offer  was  at 
once  declined,  and  a  lengthened,  but  unsatisfactory, 

•  "  0  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord 
All  tuitions  that  be  ; 
Lik«*wi*e  ye  people  all  accord 
His  name  to  magnify  ! 

"  For  great  to  us-wnrd  ever  nre 
His  loving  kindnesses; 
His  truth  endures  for  evermore  : 
I  ho  Lord  0  do  ye  bless!" 
f  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xix.  p.  417;  Ilnseliig's 
letter  to  the  Council  of  State.    See  Appendix  I. 

;  Ibid.,  p.  3:<9;  \Vhiil<«-ke,  pn.  42-i,  426.  The  battle 
of  Dunbar  was  long  remembered  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
uu  let-  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  '•  the  rucu  of  Dunbar,"  or 
"ibo  Tycsday's  chase,*  the  engagement  having  taken 
pl  uc  on  a  Tuesday. 


correspondence  took  place  between  them  and  the 
!  English  general  respecting  the  violation  of  the 
|  covenant;  the  restrictions  he  Lad  placed  U|<ou 
the  ministers  of  Christ  in  Englnnd  and  Ireland; 
the  rights  and  qualifications  of  regular  pasture,  and 
the  abuse  of  unlicensed  persons  usurping  the  wutk 
of  the  ministry.*  Meanwhile  various  soldiers  ami 
other  lay  preachers  occupied  the  vacant  pulpits,  at  J 
held  forth  to  crowded  auditories. 

Leslie,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  retired  u;xn 
Stirling,  where  the  committee  of  Jiet<  lute 
Estates  and  the  commission  of  the  beh;»»  i«ur  of 
Church  were  assembled.  In  spite  ^  Sc01*- 
of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  them,  they  pre- 
sented an  unyielding  front  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
commission  issued  a  short  declaration  and  warn  in- 
to all  the  congregations  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
acknowledging  the  hand  of  God,  w  hose  judgments 
arc  unsearchable,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding 
out,  in  the  calamities  which  had  brought  the  land 
very  low ;  admonishing  all  classes  to  be  humbkd 
for  their  sins  before  the  Lord,  that  He  might  turn 
away  his  wrath  from  them;  and  to  beware  of  mur- 
muring and  complaining  against  his  dispensations, 
and  questioning  the  truth  and  goodness  of  their 
cause  on  account  of  anything  that  had  befallen 
them.  "  Let  us  bear  the  indigna-  Warning 
tion  of  the  Lord,"  they  said,  "be-  i»sued  by  the 
cause  we  have  sinned  against  him,  «"»»'"»««»■ 
until  He  plead  our  cause  ar.d  execute  judgment 
for  us."  They  strenuously  exhorted  the  people  to 
be  no  less  vigorous  in  resisting  the  enemy  than 
they  had  been  in  opposing  malignants;  warned 
them  not  to  imagine  that  all  danger  from  this 
party  was  now  over,  but  to  be  on  their  guard,  lc*t, 
under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  royal  cause 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  they  should  obtain 
the  power  to  promote  their  old  designs.  The 
warning  of  the  commission  was  followed  up  by  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  committee  of  Estates, 
requiring  a  number  of  the  king's  attendants,  who 
were  denounced  as  profane,  scandalous,  and  dis- 
affected persons,  to  quit  the  court  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  twenty 
days. 

Charles  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this  reso- 
lute behaviour,  and  made  a  strenu-  r«iicy  of 
ous  but  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  Charles, 
a  delay  of  these  proceedings  till  the  parliament  tnt'. 
According  to  Clarendon  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
army,  though  disastrous  to  the  country,  was  by  no 
means  unacceptable  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 
They  imagined  that  the  power  of  the  strict  prcsby- 
fcrians  would  thereby  be  shaken,  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  national  defence  the  committee 
of  Estates  would  now  be  constrained  to  accept  tin' 
assistance  of  those  whom  they  had  formerly  ex- 
cluded from  the  army,  and  from  all  places  of  trust. 
But  the  firmness  which  the  government  displayed 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  difficulties,  and  their  n  so- 
lution to  enforce  the  act  of  parliament  against  the 
obnoxious  attendants  of  the  king,  convinced  tl.c 
•  See  Appendix  K. 
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courtiers  that  their  expectations  were  likely  to  bo 
Itnyulist  disappointed.  In  conjunction  with 
c.,:i, piracy.  },;„  majesty,  therefore,  they  entered 
into  n  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  domi- 
nant party.  It  was  proposed  that  Charles  should 
make  his  escape  from  Perth,  where  he  was  then 
residing  ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  a  strong  body 
of  Highlanders  should  rush  down  from  Atholl, 
and  seize  the  committee  of  Estates.  The  town  of 
Dundee  was  to  be  secured  by  Lord  Dudhope,  its 
constable ;  Lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  arms  in  Angus; 
while  Middlcton  and  Huntley  wej-e  to  raise  the 
north.  But  this  foolish  and  ill  concerted  plot  was 
completely  marred  in  the  execution.  Leaving 
Flight  of  the  Perth  under  tho  pretext  of  hawk- 
king—  inj^  Charles,  attended  only  by 
Rome  of  his  domestic  servants,  galloped  to  Dud- 
hope, near  Dundee,  whence  he  was  conducted  by 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  Viscount  Dudhope,  to  a 
scat  of  the  Earl  of  Airlic.  But,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment, instead  of  being  welcomed  by  the 
gentry  of  Angus,  bo  was  received  only  by  some  sixty 
or  seventy  Highlanders,  who  escorted  him  to  a 
miserable  cottage  at  Clova,*  where,  after  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  he  was  fain  to  repose  upon  an  old 
bolster  above  a  mat  of  sedges  and  rushes.  A  party 

—hi*  return—  °^  ',or8c»  un^cr  Montgomery,  sent 
after  him  by  the  committee,  found 
Lim  in  this  wretched  plight,  and  easily  persuaded 
him  to  return  with  them  next  day  to  Perth. 

This  incident,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
— imiirorctuent  "Start,"  alarmed  the  committee, 
in  his        and,  though  ignorant  of  the  extent 
situation.      of  tho  conspiracy,  they  were  in- 
duced hy  their  fears  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
king's  situation.    Believing  that  his  flight  was  to 
bj  attributed  to  the  rigour  with  which  he  had 
been  treated,  they  now  permitted  his  friends  to 
have  free  access  to  hia  presence ;  and,  at  his  request, 
granted  an  indemnity  to  the  Highlanders  who 
had  taken  up  arms  by  his  orders.    He  was  invited 
to  preside  in  the  council ;  and  they  received  with- 
out hesitation  tho  apology  made  by  the  chan- 
cellor, in  his  name,  for  his  conduct  in  the  recent 
"  Start,"  which  he  attributed  to  the  "  wicked 
counsel  of  evil  men,  who  had  deluded  him  and 
deceived  both  him  and  themselves."    These  pro- 
DiiMtisfitction   ceedings,  however,  excited  great 
of  the  western   dissatisfaction  among  the  stern 
l>rc«byt£riaus.   prc8bytorians  of  tho  south  and 
•west,  who  were  from  the  first  averse  to  a  war  with 
England,  and  had  no  confidence  in  the  king's  sin- 
cerity.   Immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar, 
tin  association  was  formed  in  these  districts  for  tho 
defence  of  the  coutitry,  and  a  strong  body  of  about 
three  or  four  thousand  horse  levied  and  placed 
under  the  commands  of  Colonels  Strachan  and 
Ker.    Strachan  had  originally  served  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  army,  and  still  felt  a  strong 
Laning  towards  his  former  friends.    His  present 

•  Tic  village  of  Clova  is  situated  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Forfarshire,  near  to  the  sjyrcc  of  the  South 
i.sk,  in  a  si'  »  of  iho  lirampians. 
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associates,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry 
ami  ministers  of  the  western  shires,  though  hostile 
to  the  st  claries,  were  si  ill  iuoro  opposed  to  tho 
mulignants,  and  were  rather  inclined  to  abandon 
the  cau*c  of  the  king,  than  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  the  presbytuion  Church  and  tho  welfare  of  tho 
country.  They  openly  denounced  the  temporising 
conduct  of  the  committee  of  Estates,  and  the  dupli- 
city of  the  king;  and,  especially  after  tho  proof  of  his 
treachery,  and  of  the  insincerity  of  his  repentance, 
afforded  by  his  flight  from  Perth,  they  advocated 
the  immediate  and  public  disavowal  of  his  cause. 

While  tho  unhappy  country  was  torn  by  theso 
dissensions,  Cromwell,  after  an  Com  ilintory 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Stirling,  H)>  y  of 
advanced  towards  tho  west  with  Ci->m«ell  - 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  His  main  object  io 
this  movement  was  to  gain  over  the  extreme  pres- 
byter tan  party,  who  hud  manifested  their  distrust 
of  the  king's  honesty,  and  their  reluctuncc  to  carry 
on  a  war  with  England  for  his  bake.  "I  am  in 
great  hopes,"  writes  the  general  to  the  president  of 
the  English  council  of  state,  "  that  through  God's 
mercy  we  shall  bo  able  to  give  the  people  such  an 
understanding  of  the  justness  of  our  cause,  and  our 
desire  for  the  just  liberties  of  the  people,  that  the 
better  sort  of  them  will  be  satisfied  therewith." 
For  this  purpose,  on  the  0th  of  _y«  letter  to 
October,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee 
the  committee  of  Estates,  remind-  of  lisUtM~ 
ing  them  of  his  previous  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  his  invasion  of  Scotland ;  of  his  earnest  desiro 
that  the  end  he  had  in  view  might  be  accomplished 
without  blood  >  and  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
had  involved  themselves  by  "  taking  into  their 
bosom  that  person  in  whom,  in  spite  of  his  hypo- 
critical and  formal  show  of  repeutance,  that  which 
is  really  malignancy,  and  all  malignants,  do  centre. 
The  daily  sense,"  ho  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  have  of 
the  calamity  of  war  lying  upon  the  poor  people  of 
this  nation,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  blood  and 
famine  likely  to  come  upon  them ;  the  advantage 
given  to  the  malignant,  profane,  and  popish  party 
by  this  war;  and  that  reality  of  affection  which  wo 
have  so  often  professed  to  you,  and  concerning  the 
truth  of  which  wo  have  so  solemnly  appealed— do 
again  constrain  us  to  send  unto  you  to  let  you 
know  that  if  the  contending  for  that  person  bo  not 
by  you  preferred  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  your 
country,  the  blood  of  your  peoples,  the  love  of  men 
of  the  same  faith  w  ith  you,  and  (in  this  above  all) 
the  honour  of  that  God  we  serve,  then  give  tho 
slate  of  England  that  satisfaction  and  security  for 
their  peaceable  and  quiet  living  beside  you,  which 
may  in  justice  be  demanded  from  a  nation  giving  so 
just  grouud  to  ask  the  same  from  those  who  have,  as 
you,  taken  their  enemy  into  their  bosom  while  ho 
was  in  hostility  against  them.  Do  this  and  it  will  be 
made  good  to  you,  that  you  may  havo  a  lasting  and 
durable  peace  with  them,  and  the  wish  of  a  bless- 
ing upon  you  in  all  religious  and  civil  things."  * 

•  Croaiwelluu.vp.93  ,  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches 
vol.  iii.  pp.  101.  102. 
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This  appeal,  aa  might  have  been  expected,  pro- 

. .  duced  no  effect  upon  the  committee 

^~ui4  corrc- 

spondence      of  Estates  at  Stirling-' ;  but  it  was 
with  the      taken  into  consideration  by  the 
western  levies-  we8tern    amy   undcr    Ker  and 

Strachan,  and  some  correspondence  regarding  it 
took  place  between  them  and  Cromwell.  It  was 
mainly  with  the  hope  of  a  closer  communication 
with  this  party  that  the  English  general  advanced 
to  Glasgow,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 

— his  visit  to  ber.  He  behaved  there  with  great 
Glasgow —  moderation,  though  the  well-known 
Zachary  Boyd  "  railed"  on  him  and  his  officers  "  to 
their  very  face  in  the  high  Church,"  •  calling  them 
sectaries  and  blasphemers,  and  inveighing  in  no 
measured  term!)  against  the  sins  of  the  day,  the 
prevalence  of  sectarianism,  and  the  violation  of 
the  covenant,  f  Cromwell  even  invited  the  clergy- 
men to  meet  him  next  day,  and,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  officers,  held  a  discussion  respecting 
the  disputed  points  with  some  of  the  presbyterian 
divines.  His  first  visit  to  Glasgow  lasted  only 
two  days,  for  a  movement  of  the  western  army 
towards  the  capital  caused  him  to  return  thither 
—his  treat-  ^rith  all  speed.  He  was  for  some 
ment  of  the     time  occupied  in  rooting  out  various 

moss-troopers.   ne8t9  0f  mo99.troopers,  who  infested 

the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  waylaid  and 
destroyed  the  stragglers  from  his  army.  "  Ono 
"Watt,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "  a  tenant 
of  the  Earl  of  Tweedale's,  being  sore  oppressed  by 
the  English,  took  to  himself  some  of  his  own 
degree,  and  by  daily  incursions  and  in  falls  on  the 
English  garrisons  and  parties  in  Lothian,  killed 
and  took  of  them  above  four  hundred,  and  enriched 
himself  by  their  spoils.  The  like  did  one  Augustin, 
a  high  German,  who  was  purged  out  of  the  array 
before  Dunbar  Drove;  but  a  stout  and  resolute 
young  man,  and  lover  of  the  Scots'  nation,  imitating 
Watt,  in  October  or  November  this  year  annoyed 
the  enemy  very  much,  killing  many  of  his  strag- 
glers, and  made  nightly  infalls  upon  their  quarters, 
taking  and  killing  sometimes  twenty,  sometimes 
thirty,  more  or  less  of  them,  whereby  he  both 
enriched  himself  and  his  followers,  and  greatly 
damnified  the  enemy.  His  chief  abode  was  about, 
and  in,  the  mountains  of  Pentland  and  Soutra."J 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses,  which,  if  persevered 
in,  must  have  greatly  increased  the  horrors  of  this 
warfare,  Cromwell  issued  a  proclamation  complain- 
ing that  "  divers  of  the  army  under  his  command 
had  been  not  only  spoiled  and  robbed,  but  also 
sometimes  barbarously  and  inhumanly  butchered 
and  slain,  by  a  sort  of  outlaws  and  robbers  not 
undcr  the  discipline  of  any  army,"  many  of  them 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  the  outrage  waa 

•  Bnillie,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

t  It  is  aaid  that  one  of  hia  officers  spoko  to  Cromwell  in 
a  whisper,  calling  the  clergyman  an  insolent  vast-al,  and 
asking  leave  tn  pull  him  out 'of  the  pulpit  by  the  est*  ;  and 
that  Cromwell  commanded  him  u>  ait  (till,  telling  him  that 
the  minuter  waa  one  fool,  and  he  another. 

♦  Balfour,  vol.  ir.  p.  166;  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  108,  113. 


committed,  and  their  movements  being  altno>t 
always  guided  by  intelligence  furnished  by  their 
countrymen.  He  therefore  expressed  his  deter- 
mination whenever,  in  future,  any  of  his  soldiers 
were  robbed  or  spoiled  by  6uch  parties,  to  "  require 
life  for  life,  and  a  plenary  satisfaction  for  their 
goods  from  those  parishes  and  places  where  the 
deed  had  been  committed,  unless  they  discovered 
and  produced  the  offender."* 

On  the  approach  of  Cromwell  the  western  army 
retired  to  Dumfries,  where  their   Remonstrant  * 
officers  and  ministers  prepared  the  of  the  western 
first  sketch  of  their  famous  remon-  leries— 
strance  against  the  policy  adopted  by  the  ruling 
party  in  their  lenient  treatment  of  the  malignant*, 
and  their  proposal  to  crown  the  king,  and  admit 
him  to  the  full  exercise  of  royal  authority.    In  this 
paper  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  Charles's  in- 
sincerity were  enumerated:  his  pretended  repent- 
ance denounced  as  hypocritical ;  the  haste  with 
which  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  commenced,  and  the 
"unaccountable  folly"  of  continuing  it  after  the 
king's  duplicity  was  discovered,  and  hia  commission 
to  Montrose  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament 
were  denounced  in  no  measured  terms.  Notwith- 
standing of  this  behaviour,  they  waited  they  said 
to  discover  whether  Charles  had  at  last  really 
embraced  the  national  cause;  but  now  his  union 
with  the  tnalignanta  at  home,  and  his  correspond- 
ence with  those  abroad,  his  steady  prosecution  of 
his  original  designs,  and  his  recent  flight  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  their  enemies,  who  were  abou*. 
to  rise  in  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
all  afforded  clear  evidence  that  the  Estates  had  hern 
deceived  and  ensnared  by  his  dissembling.  They 
therefore  disclaimed  all  the  guilt  of  the  king,  and 
of  his  house;  declared  that  they  could  not  own 
him,  or  his  interest,  in  the  state  of  the  quarrel 
betwixt  them  and  the  enemy  ;  and  proposed  that 
ho  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  till  he  should  6how  by  his  conduct 
that  his  professions  of  repentance  were  sincere. 
And  they  implored  the  committee  of  Estates  to 
consider  that  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to  entrust 
power  to  a  sovereign  unworthy  to  reign  over  their 
own  nation,  how  much  more  aggravated  the  guilt 
would  be  of  endeavouring  by  force  of  arms  to  im- 
pose such  a  ruler  upon  England,  t 

The  committee  of  Estates  were  greatly  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  this  remon-     _u  u  pon_ 
strance ;  but,  after  some  discussion,  demned  by  the 
they  agreed  to  condemn  it  as    C0£^||klttc* of 
scandalous  and  injurious  to  hia 
majesty's  person,  aud  prejudicial  to  his  authority  ; 

•  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  109 ;  CrotnwrHis.ua,  p. 
94.  Augustin,  how  ever,  seems  like  others  of  his  class  to  hai  r 
proved  both  upon  friends  and  foes,  for  Whitlocke  menttor*. 
in  November,  1661,  "  That  the  Scots  themselves  ro*e  agaii  't 
Augustin,  killed  somQ  of  his  men,  and  drove  away  th- 
reat , "  und  in  January  following  he  state*  that  "  August:: , 
the  great  robber  in  Scotland,  went  into  the  Omuie*.  i 
there  took  ship  for  Norway."  (Crotnweliiana,  p.  104 ;  Whit- 
locke,  23rd  November,  1651,  and  14th  January.  1651-2.) 

t  Scottish  Acta,  vol,  vi. ;  Whitlocke,  p.  4S4T  ei  trj/ 
Cnlfour,  vol.  iv. ;  Aikman,  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 
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iiB  calculated  to  bree  d  dissension  among  the  people ; 
and  as  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom — in  as  far  as 
it  tended  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  treaty  with  his 
majesty,  and  was  fitted  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  weaken  the  hands  of  honest 
men.   The  commission  of  the  assembly,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  Estates,  expressed 
their  opinion  also  respecting  the  remonstrance ; 
and  while  satisfied  as  to  the  facts  and  principles 
stated  in  it,  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
openly  declaring  them  at  this  juncture;  and  ob- 
jected to  certain  expressions  contained  in  it,  which 
teemed  to  reflect  upon  the  General  Assembly,  and 
were  so  incautiously  framed  as  to  hare  given 
advantage  to  the  enemy.   They  had  found,  they 
said,  that  the  remonstrance  contained  many  sad 
truths  in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the 
king,  his  family,  and  the  public  judicatories ;  but 
they  disapproved  of  it "  as  apt  to  breed  division 
in  Kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find  already  in 
part  by  experience."  •    The  remonstrance  of  the 
western  army,  indeed,  met  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  strict  presbyteriaos  in  all 
parts  of  the  country j  and  not  a  few  were  ready  to 
say  with  the  minister  of  Kirkaldy,  that  "a  hypo- 
crite ought  not  to  reign  over  them  |  that  they 
should  treat  with  Cromwell,  and  give  him  assurance 
not  to  trouble  England  with  a  king;  and  that 
whoever  should  mar  such  a  treaty,  the  blood  of  the 
slain  should  be  on  his  head/'t    "Nothing  but 
remonstrating,  protesting,  treatying,  and  mistreat  y- 
ing  from  sea  to  sea.   To  have  taken  np  such  a 
remonstrance  at  first,  before  tho  war  began,  had 
been  very  wise,  but  to  take  it  up  now,  and  attempt 
not  to  make  a  peace  by  it,  but  to  continue  the  war 
with  it,  looks  mad  enough.    Such  nevertheless  in 
Colonel  Oibby  Iter's  project — not  Strachan's,  it 
would  seem.    Men's  projects  strangely  cross  one- 
another  in  this  time  of  bewilderment;  and  only 
perhaps  in  doing  nothing  could  a  man  in  such  a  scene 
act  wisely."  t    The  forces  levied  in  the  five  aaso- 
dated  counties  §  were  lying  at  a  place  called 
Carmunnock ;  and  as  Strachan,  who  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  treaty  with  the  king,  had  now  laid 
down  his  commission,  the  sole  command  had  de- 
volved upon  Ker.    Colonel  Montgomery  had  been 

Repulse  and  ordercd  hT  the  of  Es- 

dispersion  of  tates  to  march  to  the  west  with 

the  western  four  or  five  regiments  of  horse,  to 

levies.  tftke  chargc  of  tne  we8tem  levies, 

and  to  lead  them  to  the  main  army.  But  on  his 
approach,  Ker,  apparently  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  some  exploit  before  resign- 
ing bis  command,  attacked  an  English  force  under 
Lambert,  which  had  been  sent  against  him,  and 
was,  as  he  had  been  informed,  lying  in  unsuspect- 
ing security  at  Hamilton.  Lambert,  however,  was 
on  tho  alert,  and  in  much  greater  strength  than 
the  Scots  supposed.   The  attack,  which  was  made 

•  Scottish  Acts,  4e.,  ut  tupra. 

t  Baillie,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

f  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  i>.  111. 

J  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtou,  and  Dumfries. 


early  on  the  morning  of  December  tho  lbt,  10,50, 
was  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  a  brief  contest, 
the  assailants,  though  at  first  successful,  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  abtfut  a  hundred  met) : 
Colonel  Ker  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  along  with  several  of  his  officers;  his 
forces  were  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  a  small 
body  who  rallied  were  persuaded  by  Strachan 
to  disband,  and  he  himself  soon  after  went  over  to 
the  enemy.* 

Meanwhile  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  was  held 
at  Perth;  and,  after  a  plausible  Mating  of 
but  hypocritical  speech  from  his  pailiammt. 
majesty,  professing  his  deep  penitence  for  the  folly 
and  sinfulness  of  his  conduct  in  the  late  "  Start,"  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  preparations  for 
the  coronation  of  tho  king,  and  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  accepting  the  assistance  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  excluded  or  dismissed  from  the 
public  service.  It  was  resolved  that  the  coronation 
should  be  preceded  by  a  fast  for  the  sins  of  the 
king,  of  his  family,  and  of  the  nobility ;  and  by 
another  for  the  contempt  of  the  Gospel  displayed 
by  vast  multitudes  of  the  people.  Tho  commissioners 
of  assembly  were  required  to  consider  what  persons 
should  be  admitted  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
the  kingdom;  and  returned  for  answer,  that  "in 
this  case  of  so  great  and  evident  a  necessity"  all 
fencible  persons  should  be  permitted  to  fight 
against  the  enemy, "  except  such  as  are  excommu- 
nicated, forfeited,  notoriously  profarm  or  flagitious, 
or  obstinate  enemies  of  the  covenant  and  cause  of 
God."  On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Estates  passed 
resolutions  declaring  that  those  who  had  made 
defection  or  maintained  a  "detestable  neutrality" 
should,  on  making  a  profession  of  their  repentance, 
be  admitted  to  share  in  the  service  and  defence  of 
the  nation ;  and  ordered  all  tho  fencible  men  in 
the  country,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  embodied 
for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  The  more  strict 
of  the  presbyterians  protested  against  these  reso- 
lutions, maintaining  that  to  accept  the  aid  of  those 
who  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  covensnt  was  to 
betray  their  cause,  and  that  their  pretended  repen- 
tance was  a  profane  mockery,  which  must  provoke 
the  Divine  displeasure,  and  be  followed  by  the  most 
dUostrous  consequences.  In  spite  MmMan 
of  their  opposition,  however,  a  coa-  0f  the  excluded 
lition  of  all  parties  for  the  public  royalwu  and 
defence  was  carried  into  effect.  engager*. 
Tho  malignants,  engagers,  and  others  who  had 
been  excluded  by  the  Act  of  Classes,  hastened  with 
hypocritical  professions  of  penitence  to  obtain  re- 
admission  into  the  Church,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  qualified  to  resume  their  situations  in  tho 
army,  or  in  the  public  service ;  and  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  colonels,  not  only  tho  lords  of  tho 
Engagement,  but  a  number  of  royalists  were  ap- 
pointed, who  had  fought  under  the  banner  of 
Montrose,  and  who  had  within  the  last  twelve 
months  been  twico  declared  rebels  for  their  share 
in  the  northern  insurrections. 

•  Purliameutary  History,  vol.  xxx.  p.  414. 
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"While  the  Scottish  parliament  was  engaged  in  I 
Surrender  of  these  preparations  for  the  defence  j 
Edinburgh  of  the  kingdom,  Cromwell  was 
Castle.  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  still  held  out  against 
his  victorious  arms.  After  a  blockade  of  three 
months,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  it  by 
mining,  the  lord-general  got  his  batteries  ready  on 
the  1:5th  of  December,  and  summoned  the  fortress 
to  surrender.  It  had  been  will  provisioned  for  a 
siege;  and  Angustin,  the  German  moss-trooper, 
on  the  1:5th,  gallantly  broke  through  the  besieger's 
lines  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horse,  killed  eighty  of  the  enemy,  took  several 
prisoners,  and  strengthened  the  ganison  with  a 
reinforcement  of  thirty-six  men.*  But  the  gover- 
nor, Walter  Dundas,  and  his  officers  bclouged  to 
tho  party  of  the  remonstrants  or  protesters,  and 
Mere  far  from  being  hearty  in  the  cause — most  of 
them,  indeed,  ultimately  went  over  to  the  enemy ; 
and,  cither  through  cowardice  or  disaffection,  after 
some  interchange  of  letters,  which  occupied  several 
daj  s,  Dundas  agreed  to  surrender  the  castle,  on  con- 
dition that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  be  at  liberty  to  retire  whence 
they  pleased ;  that  the  public  registers  and  all 
public  property  should  be  safely  conveyed  to  Stir- 
ling ;  and  that  all  private  property  lodged  in  tho 
castle  for  security  should  be  faithfully  restored  to 
its  owners.  There  were  sixty-seven  guns  of  various 
sizes  in  the  castle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender— a 
greater  amount  of  brass  ordnance,  Cromwell  sayB, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Scotland  contained.  In  an- 
nouncing the  full  of  this  fortress  to  the  parliament, 
ho  describes  it  as  "  a  very  great  and  seasonable 
mercy."  "  I  need  to  say  little,"  ho  adds,  "of  the 
strength  of  this  place,  which,  if  it  had  not  come  in 
as  it  did,  would  have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have 
attained,  if  at  all  to  bo  attained ;  and  did  tie  up 
your  army  to  that  inconvenience  that  littlo  or 
nothing  could  have  been  attained  while  this  was 
in  design,  or  little  fruit  had  of  anything  brought 
into  your  power  by  your  ormy  hitherto  without  it."  t 
After  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  Roslin, 
Itoduction  of    Tantallon,  Hume,  \  and  other  forti- 

otlier        fied  places  successively  fell  into  tho 
fortress.       hand>  of  the  enemy  .  ^  thftt  :„  the 

course  of  the  winter  the  wholo  of  Scotland  south  of 

•  Bulfonr,  vol.  iv.  p.  '214. 

t  Cromwelliana,  pj>.  i>7  • —  09 ;  Letters  and  Spccibrs, 
p;..  117-130. 

t  Whitlockc  gives  a  somewhat  amusing  account  of  the 
reduction  of  lluuic  Castle  : — "  February  3rd,  1GW.  LetU  rj 
that  Colonel  Fcuwick  summoned  Hume  Castle  to  be  &ur- 
rendt-red  to  General  Cromwell.  The  governor  auswercd, 
4 1  know  not  Cromwell ;  and  as  for  my  castle,  it  is  built  on 
a  rook.'  Whereupon  Colonel  Fen  wick  played  upon  him  u 
little  with  the  gre.it  guns,  llut  the  jtovernor  btill  would  wot 
\  icld  ;  nay,  Kent  a  letter  couched  in  these  singular  terms  :— 

'  I,  William  of  the  Wnstle, 
Am  now  in  my  castle  ; 
And  ii'  the  dogs  in  tho  town 
Shanna  gar  mc  gang  doun.' 

Ho  that  there  n-nmirn-d  nothing  lut  ©renins  the  mortars 
upon  U  i!*  William  of  the  Wiwtle,  which  did  car  him  gang 
doun."    {UiU  f.  an. I  Sptviln  -,  vol  iti.  ]>.  13'J) 


the  Forth  submitted  to  Cromwell.  The  tout- 
troopers,  however,  still  continued  their  desultory 
and  harassing  warfare,  and,  assisted  by  the  conntrr 
people,  cut  off  numbers  of  stragglers  and  detached 
parties  of  the  English.*  A  me-  Miserable  rute 
lancholy  and  affecting  picture  of  of  the  wuntiv. 
tho  miserable  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  u 
given  by  Baillic,  who  says,  "It  cannot  be  denied 
but  our  miseries  and  dangers  of  ruin  are  grva!« 
than  for  many  years  have  been ;  a  potent,  vicicv- 
rious  enemy,  master  of  our  seas,  and  for  some  good 
time  of  the  best  part  of  our  land ;  our  standing  form 
against  this  his  imminent  invasion  few,  weak,  in- 
considerable ;  our  Kirk,  State,  army,  full  of  din- 
sions  and  jealousies;  the  body  of  our  people 
boson th  Forth  spoiled  and  near  starving;  the 
benorth  Forth  extremely  ill  used  by  a  handful  of 
our  own ;  many  inclining  to  agree  and  treat  with 
Cromwell  without  care  either  of  king  or  covenant  , 
none  of  our  neighbours  called  on  by  us,  or  willing 
to  give  us  any  help,  though  called."  t 

The  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  at  Scone,  nftr 
Perth,  on  the  1st  of  January,  16ol.   Coronation  d 
Tho  ceremony  was  performed  with  Charles, 
the  usual  regal  solemnities,  but  mingled  with  ri:« 
which  must  have  been  highly  distasteful  to  th* 
libertine  monarch.    Clad  in  a  prince's  robe,  ht 
walked  in  procession  from  the  hall  of  tho  police  to 
the  church ;  the  spurs,  sword  of  estate,  sceptre,  aad 
crown  being  carried  before  him  by  the  principal 
nobility.   The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rober. 
Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  vti 
moderator  of  tho  General  Assembly,  from  the 
strikingly  appropriate  text — 44  And  he  brought 
forth  tho  king's  son,  and  put  tho  crown  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  the  testimony ;  and  they  made  him 
king,  and  anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  thrir 
hands,  and  said,  God  save  the  king.   And  Jeboiuh 
made  a  covenant  between  the  Lord  and  the  kin: 
and  tho  people,  that  they  should  bo  the  Lord' 
people ;  between  the  king  also  and  the  peop'.c-  l 
The  sermon,  which  has  been  printed,  contains  k 
able  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  reciprocal  doUc> 
of  kings  and  subjects,  and  of  the  nature  of  lb 
compact  between  a  sovereign  and  bis  people  is » 
limited  monarchy.    At  tho  close  of  his  discount 
the  plain-spoken  preacher,  with  almost  propbetJ 
sagacity,  earnestly  warned  tho  youthful  prince 
against  imitating  the  sins  of  his  grandfather. 
James  VI.,  "  the  guiltiness  of  whose  transgre*^ 
lieth  on  tho  throne,  and  on  the  family."  "  M*c.v 
doubt  of  your  sincerity  in  the  FaitlfuJ 
covenant,"  he  adds,  44  let  your  sin-  ^'f^0^ 
cerity  and  reality  be  evidenced  by    °  rt  * 
your  steadfastness  and  constancy  ;  for  many,  1^ 
your  ancestors,  have  begun  well,  but  have  not  bee- 
constant.   Take  warning  from  the  example  bef^ 

•  ''Letters  that  the  Scots  in  a  village  called  <Wi  -  ; 
(Jedburgh)  rose  and  armed  themselves,  and  set  upon  Ca| 
bauson  as  he  returned  from  pursuing  some  mc*s-tn*i ; ! 
and  killed  his  guide  nnd  trumpet;  and  took  DaT*=E  j  • 
ciphl  of  his  partv,  and,  after  having  given  them  qmr.t- 
killed  them  all  iii  cold  blood."—  D  hitfockt,  p.  m. 

T  L'nillie,  vol.  iii.  127.  :  2  King*,  si.  ■■ 
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you ;  let  it  be  kid  to  heart ;  requite  not  faithful  I 
men's  kindness  with  persecution  ;  yea,  requite  not 
the  Lord  so,  who  hath  preserved  you  to  this  time, 
and  is  setting  a  erown  upon  your  head;  requite 
not  the  Lord  with  apostasy  and  defection  from  a 
Coronation  sworn  covenant."  Charles  then, 
o"1*1-  on  his  bended  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands,  solemnly  declared  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  Ood  his  approbation  of  the  national 
covenant,  and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  promised  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  his 
station  and  calling;  to  consent  to  all  acts  of  par- 
liament, enjoining  the  same,  and  establishing  prcs- 
byterial  government;  to  observe  these  in  his  own 
practice  and  family,  and  never  to  oppose  them  or 
endeavour  any  change  thereof.  He  then  subscribed 
the  covenant  and  his  oath,  written  upon  a  roll  of 
parchment,  as  the  charter  by  which  he  held  his 
crown,  and  was  entitled  to  his  people's  obedience. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  took, 
with  equal  solemnity,  the  coronation  oath  pre- 
sented by  the  parliament,  to  maintain  the  true 
religion  of  Christ  now  established  within  the 
realm ;  to  abolish  and  gainstand  all  false  religions ; 
to  govern  according  to  the  command  of  God  and 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm ;  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown ; 
to  repress  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  wrong;  to 
do  justice  to  all  his  subjects  without  respect  of 
persons ;  and  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to 
the  true  worship  of  God.  The  constable  then  girt 
his  majesty  with  the  sword,  the  carl-marshal  put 
on  his  spurs,  and  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head — a  service  which  was 
afterwards  recompensed  with  base  and  charac- 
teristic ingratitude.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was 
taken  by  the  nobles  in  succession  ;  and  the  solem- 
nities of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  plain  and 
energetic  address  to  the  king,  nobles,  and  people,  in 
which  thry  were  severally  admonished  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  they  had  that  day  entered  into. 

The  authority  of  the  king  was  now  greatly 
Return  of  the    augmented;   tho  Act  of  Chis.se* 
engagers  and    was  repealed ;  most  of  the  en- 
malignanU  to    gagers,  and  even  of  the  malignants, 
power.       were  permitted  to  resume  their 
scats  in  parliament ;  and  many  royalist  officers 
were  received  into  the  army.    With  his  wonted 
dissimulation,  Charles  strove  to  conciliate  Argyll, 
whom  he  secretly  hated  ;  and  even  made  a  proposal 
to  marry  that  nobleman's  daughter ;  but  the  wary 
chief  was  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
artifices.    Meanwhile  the  raising  of  the  new  levies 
proceeded  with  great  spirit,  and  the  army  was 
now  equal  in  number  to  that  which  had  been  de- 
feated at  Dunbar.    Charles  himself  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces,  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  as  his  lieutenant,  and  Leslie  as  his  major- 
Prndtnt      general.    Made  wiser  by  expo- 
policy  of  tho    rience,  they  now  adhered  resolutely 
generals.      to  tnc  defensive  system,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Stirling,  their 
right  resting  upon  the  Torwood,  and  the  river  [ 


Carron  protecting  their  front,  which  was  strongly 
intrenched,  while  the  northern  counties  behind 
them  were  kept  open  for  provisions  and  supplies. 
If  they  had  been  masters  of  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  or  had  been  supported  by  another 
army  in  Fife,  their  position  would  have  been  im- 
pregnable. Cromwell,  meanwhile,  had  occupied 
himself  during  the  winter  iu  subjugating  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth,  reducing  the  strong- 
holds of  the  barons,  and  rooting  out  the  moss- 
troopers. On  the  4th  of  February  his  forces 
quitted  their  winter  quarters,  and  marched  towards 
Stirling,  but  encountered  such  a  storm  of  hail,  snow, 
wind,  and  rain,  that  after  marching  as  far  as 
Kilsyth,  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  return  to  Edinburgh.  In  this  Severe  illness 
tempestuous  expedition  tho  lord-  of  Cromwell- 
genernl  caught  a  dangerous  illness,  which  hung 
about  him  till  the  month  of  June,  and  seriously 
alarmed  his  friends.  "  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  of  this  fit  of  sickness,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  tho  council  of  state,  "  but  the  Lord 
seemeth  to  dispose  otherwise."*  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  April  that  operations  were  renewed. 
Having  collected  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  under  Lam- 
bert, who  was  ordered  to  attack  the  small  island  of 
Inchgarvie,  situated  in  the  Frith,  and  the  town 
of  Burntisland,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  Cromwell 
marched  westward  with  a  great  — hii  second 
part  of  his  army,  for  the  purpose  to 
of  making  another  attempt  upon  Glasgow— 
the  Scottish  lines.  On  tho  18th  of  April  he  reached 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  the  30th,t  whin 

•  Cromwclliaun,  p.  101 ;  Loiters  of  Cromwell,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  160,  161. 

t  The  follow  ins  interesting  account  of  Cromwell'*  second 
visit  to  Glasgow  is  given  by  llaillic: — "Cromwell,  having 
come  to  lldmiltone  on  Friday  Intc,  mid  to  Glasgow  on 
Saturday,  with  a  body  of  hi*  nrmie,  sooner  than  with 
safety  wc  could  weel  hate  retired  ourselves.  On  Sunday, 
before  noone,  he  came  unexpeetedlie  to  the  High  Inner 
Church,  where  quiethehe  heard  Mr.  llobcrt  Ramsay  preach 
a  very  good  honest  sermon,  pertinent  for  his  c;ise.  In  tho 
afternoon,  he  came  alio  unexpected  lie  to  tho  High  Outer 
Kirk,  where  ho  heard  ilr.  John  Carstair's  lecture,  and  Mr. 
James  Durhaine  preach,  griuioimlio  and  weel  to  the  tunes 
as  could  have  been  desyred.  Generalise  all  who  preached 
that  day  iu  the  town  gave  a  fair  enough  testimony  against 
the  set  taries.  That  night  some  of  the  armie  wc*  try  ing  if 
the  ministers  would  be  pleased,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
ronferr  with  their  general.  When  none  had  shewed  any 
willingness,  on  Monday,  a  gentleman  from  Cromwell  come 
to  the  most  of  the  brethren,  tcvcrallic  desyring,  \ea, 
requiring  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  in  towne,  to 
come  and  speak  with  their  gcnerall.  All  of  us  did  meet  to 
advyse ;  and  after  some  debate,  we  were  all  content  to  goo 
and  hear  what  would  bo  said.  When  we  came  he  spoke 
long  and  smoothlie,  shewing  the  m  andnlc  himsettre  and 
others  had  taken  at  the  (kit tunc  they  had  heard  preached  ; 
erpeciallie  that  they  were  condemned,  1st,  As  nnjutt  inva- 
ders :  2nd,  As  contemners  and  trampler*  under  foot  of  tho 
ordinances  :  3rd,  A*  persecutors  of  the  ministers  of  Ireland  : 
That  as  they  were  unwilling  to  oflend  us  by  a  publict  con- 
tradicting of  u*  in  tho  Church,  so  they  expected  we  would 
be  w  illing  to  give  them  a  reason  when  they  craved  it  in 
private.  We  shew  our  willingness  to  give  a  reason  either 
for  these  three,  or  what  else  woa  excepted  against  in  any 
of  our  sermons.  The  time  appointed  for  this  was  this  day, 
at  two  o'clock,  nt  Cromwell's  lodgeing.  Wc  trust,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  speak  nothing  for  tho  disadvantage  of  tho 
truth  and  cause  in  hand."  Itaillie,  unfortunately,  gives 
no  account  of  thi*  interesting  conference,  but  merely  sat  s, 
"  Wo  had  uo  disadvantage  in  the  thing.    You  will  see 
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he  was  hastily  recalled  to  Edinburgh  by  a  false 
alarm  respecting  some  movements  of  the  Scottish 
army.*  At  length,  on  the  2.3th  of  June,  having 
completely  recovered  from  his  illness,  after  three 
successive  relapses,  the  lord-general  mustered  his 
army  in  its  old  camp  on  the  l'cntland  Hills ;  and, 
marching  westward,  once  more  endeavoured  to 
force  the  enemy  from  his  strong  position  at  Stirling. 
Various  skirmishes  and  cannonadings  took  place, 
in  which  the  Scots  seem  in  general 
to  havo  had  the  advantage ;  and 
strongly  intrenched  at  the  Tor- 
wood,  and  protected  by  bugs  and 
brooks,  they  baffled  every  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  drive  them  from  their  advantageous 
positions,  and  Cromwell  was  compelled  to  return  to 
his  former  quarters  at  Linlithgow.  The  attack  of 
the  gun-boats  on  Burntisland  failed,  but  Colonel 
Overton,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  fourteen 
hundred  foot  and  some  horse, surprised  north  Queens- 
ferry,  which  was  feebly  guarded.  A  strong  body 
Defeat  of  the  of  troops,  under  Sir  John  Rrown 
Scot*  at  and  Colonel  Holburn,  were  im- 
Inverkeithing.  mo<jjatc|y  dispatched  from  Stir- 
ling to  regain  this  important  point,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Frith  ;  but  they  were 
anticipated  by  Cromwell,  who  sent  across  two 
thousand  men,  under  Lambert,  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gained.  A  fierce  encounter  took 
place  near  the  town  of  Inrcrkeithing,  in  which 
Holburn  behaved  basely,  if  not  treacherously  ;  the 
Scots  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two 

the  sum  of  it  drawn  bv  Mr.  James  Guthrie  nnd  Mr. 
Patrick  tjillespie,  the  mam  speakers ;"  but  this  paper  is 
now  lost.  (H.itUtc'a  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  UL  pp. 
163 — 168.1  An  account  of  this  interview,  probably  written 
bv  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
Haillic's  statement*  :— "  We  -  nine  hither  [to  Glasgow]  on 
Saturday  last,  April  19th.  The  ministers  and  townsmen 
generally  staved  at  home,  nnd  did  not  quit  their  habitations 
ns  formerly.  The  ministers  here  have  mostly  deserted 
from  the  proceedings  beyond  the  water  [at  Perth],  jet  they 
are  equally  diaauti&ued  with  us.  Hut  though  they  preach 
against  us  in  the  pulpit  to  our  faces,  yet  we  permit  them, 
without  disturbance,  as  willing  to  gain  them  by  love.  My 
lord-general  sent  to  them  to  give  us  a  friendly  Christian 
meeting,  to  discourse  of  those  thing*  which  they  rail 
against  us  for;  that  so,  if  possible,  all  misunderstandings 
between  us  might  be  tuken  away.  W  huh  accordingly 
they  gave  us  on  Wednesday  last.  There  was  no  bitterness 
nor  passion  vented  on  either  side,  all  was  with  moderation 
and  tenderness.  My  lord-general  and  Major-general  Lam- 
bert, for  the  most  part,  maintained  the  discourse ;  and,  on 
their  part,  Mr.  James  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Patrick  (tillcspie. 
We  know  not  what  satisfaction  they  have  received.  Sure 
I  am  there  was  no  such  weight  in  their  nrgumenU  as  might 
in  I  he  least  discourage  us  from  w  hat  we  have  undertaken  ; 
the  chief  thing  on  which  they  insisted  being  our  invasion 
into  Scotland.  — CromtrtlJiiina,  p.  102. 

•  On  his  return  fioni  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  Cromwell 
passed  along  the  uplands  near  the  Kirk  of  Shotls,  and 
called  at  Allertoun,  a  mansion-bonne  belonging  to  hir 
Walter  Stewart.  The  following  curious  account  of  this 
Tisit  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Coltness  Collections. 
"  There  was  a  fifth  son"— of  Sir  Walter  Stewart,  Laird  of 
Allertoun — "James,  who  in  his  younger  >eurs  was  called 
the  Captain  of  Allertoun,  from  this  incident  : — Oliver 
Cromwell,  captain-general  of  the  English  sectarian  army, 
after  taking  Edinburgh  Castle,  was  making  a  progress 
through  the  west  of  ScotlanJ,  and  came  down  towards  the 
river  Clyde,  near  Lan  irk,  and  was  on  his  march  back, 
ngninst  King  entitles  the  Second's  army,  then  with  the 
king  at  Stirling.    lleing  informed  of  a  tier  way  through 


thousand  men,  who  fell  on  the  Geld,  and  about  five 
or  six  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Sir  John  Brown,  who  had  displayed  great 
bravery  in  the  action,  and  a  few  days  after  died  of 
grief.  Inchgarvic  and  Burntisland,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cannon,  were  the  immediate 
reward  of  this  victory  ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon 
after  crossed  the  Frith  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  marched  to  Perth,  which  was 
surrendered  by  Ix>rd  Duffus,  the  governor,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  it  was  invested. 

The  situation  of  the  Scottish  army  now  became 
somewhat  critical,  but  by  no  means   Critical  situa- 
despcrate.     Their  supplies  from      Gun  of  the 
Fife  and  Perth  were  indeed  cut  Scotli4h 
off;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  west  and  tooth 
were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  enemy ;  the 
Highlands  were  still  open,  though  by  a  circuitous 
rout ;  and  the  clans,  whose  strength  was  entirely 
unbroken,  were  peculiary  fitted  for  desultory  war- 
fare.   The  summer  was  already  far  advanced,  and 
Cromwell  admits  that  he  dreaded  another  winter 
campaign  as  likely  to  prove  "  the  ruin  of  his 
soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scots  are  too  hard  in  re- 
spect of  enduring  the  winter  difficulties  of  the 
country,"  besides  "the  endless  expense  of  the 
treasure  of  England  in  prosecuting  this  war."* 
Charles,  however,  was  tired  of  the     Proposal  to 
fatigues  of  a  protracted  warfare;     inarch  into 
and,  exaggerating  both  the  diffi-  «K**o«— 
culties  of  his  situation  and  the  strength  and  zeal  uf 


Auchtcrmuir,  he  came  w  ith  tome  general  officers  to  ret  a- 
n  >itre,  and  had  a  guide  slong.  Sir  Walter,  being  a  ruj  slisl 
and  covenanter,  had  absconded.  As  he  (Cromwell)  paseetl,  be 
called  in  at  Allertoun  for  a  further  guide ;  but  no  mm  wereio 
be  found  save  one  valetudinary  gentleman,  Sir  Walter's  son. 

"  He  found  the  road  not  practicable  for  carriages  ;  and 
upon  his  return  he  called  in  at  Sir  Walter's  house.  There 
was  none  to  entertain  him  but  the  lady  and  Sir  Walter  • 
sickly  son.  Tho  good  woman  was  as  much  for  the  king 
and  ro\al  family  as  her  husband  ;  but  she  offered  the  general 
the  civilities  o'f  her  house;  and  a  glass  of  canary  wis 
presented.    Tho  general  observed  the  forms  of  these 

and  he  asked  t 


•us  mother  visi  a 
Stewart's  daughter,  nnd  he  had  a  relation  to  the  nat-e. 
All  passed  easy  ;  and  our  James,  Wing  a  lad  of  ten  v  r..-«, 
came  so  near  ns  to  handle  the  hilt  of  one  of  the  s*ore>  . 
upon  which  Oliver  stroked  hi*  head,  saying,  '  You  art  mj 
little  captain  and  this  is  all  the  commission  our  Captain 
of  Allertoun  ever  had. 

"  The  general  called  for  some  of  his  own  wines  for  him- 
self and  other  officers,  and  would  have  the  l.idj  try  t  •» 
wines;  and  was  so  humane  when  he  saw  the  voung  gent!.- 
man  so  maigre  aud  indisposed,  he  said  changing  the 
climate  might  do  good,  and  the  south  of  France,  Mont- 
pellier,  w  as  the  place. 

"  Amidst  all  this  humanity  and  politeness  he  omitted 
not,  in  person,  to  return  thanks  to  (iod  in  a  pointed  grace 
after  his  repast ;  and  after  this  hasted  on  his  return  to  join 
the  nrniy.  The  lady  hod  been  a  strenuous  rojalist,  unj 
her  son  a  captain  in  command  at  I'.inbar;  jet  upon  tL.» 
interview  with  the  general  she  abated  much  of  her  StsL 
She  said  she  was  sure  Cromwell  was  one  who  feared  God, 
and  had  (hat  fear  in  him,  und  the  true  inteiesl  of  rrh^ivft 
at  heart.  A  story  of  this  kind  is  no  idle  digression  ,  it 
has  some  small  connexion  with  the  family  concern*,  »nd 
shews  sonic  little  of  the  genius  of  these  detracted  tunes." — 
OoittUM  Culketioiit,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  p  9. 

•  la  tter  of  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  4th  August,  lfi-51  ; 
Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  189. 
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his  adherents  in  England,  recommended  that  the 
army  should  immediately  break  up  their  camp  and 
march  to  the  south.  If  they  remained  in  their 
present  position,  ho  alleged,  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  starvo,  or  to  fight  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  way  to  the  capital  was  open  ; 
the  enemy  might  be  outstripped  in  the  march; 
and,  if  opportunity  were  offered,  all  their  royalist 
friends,  as  well  as  tho  presbyter ians,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  government,  would 
flock  to  the  royal  standard.   The  greater  part  of 

 a  oppoied    the  generals  were  persuaded  to 

by  Argyll —  enter  into  these  views,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  strenuously  opposed  by  Argyll,  who 
urged  that  it  was  ungenerous  to  abandon  a  people 
who  had  afforded  the  king  an  asylum  in  his  ex- 
tremity, and  had  suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  last  army,  and  leave  them 
an  easy  prey  to  their  enemy ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
prudent to  desert  a  country  where  the  king's  autho- 
rity was  acknowledged,  for  a  country  where  his 
title  was  prescribed  and  another  form  of  govern- 
ment established  ;  where  no  preparation  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  and  where  tho  miserable 
wreck  of  the  last  expedition  remained  as  a  warning 
beacon  that  their  hopes  of  assistance  from  England 
were  altogether  delusive.  But  the  objections  of  this 
sagacious  and  prudent  chief  wcro  overruled,  and 
ho  was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate.  The 

—but  adopted    desperate  expedient  recommended 
by  tho  army,    by  the  king  was  adopted,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  August  the  Scottish  army,  about 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  suddenly  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advanced  into  England. 

This  movement  of  the  royal  army  took  Crom- 
Prompt  WCH  by  surprise.  He  lost  no  time, 
measures  of  however,  in  providing  against  the 
Cromwell.  danger  to  which  the  common- 
wealth was  exposed  by  this  sudden  invasion  of  the 
enemy.  Ho  dispatched  letters  to  the  parliament, 
exhorting  them  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Scots;  and  reminding  them  that  a  much 
mure  considerable  army,  and  "unfoiled,"  had  in- 
vaded England  "  when  it  was  much  more  unsteady 
than  now,"  and  they  had  but  a  weak  force  to  resist 
it,  and  yet  it  was  singularly  overthrown ;  whereas 
"  tho  present  movement  of  an  enemy,  heart-smitten 
by  God,  was  not  out  of  choice  on  their  part,  but  by 
some  kind  of  necessity,  and  it  was  to  bo  hoped 
would  have  a  like  issue."  *  His  measures  were 
characterised  by  his  usual  vigilance  and  activity. 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  Perth,  he  sent  General 
Monk  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men  to  reduce 
Stirling ;  he  ordered  the  militia  to  assemble  and 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  dispatched 
Harrison  and  Rich  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  and  intercept  their  recruits ;  commanded 
Lambert,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  to  hang  upon 
their  rear  and  retard  their  march  ;  and  hastened 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  horse  and 
some  regiments  of  foot,  to  follow  them  with  all  the 
expedition  possible. 

•  Letters  ami  Spccdicj,  vol.  iii.  J)  190. 


The  Scottish  army  entered  England  by  Carlisle 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  ad-    March  of  tho 
vanced  iu to  Lancashire;  but  they  Scot*— 
were  entirely  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
assistance  from  their  English  friends.    The  move- 
ment  was  totally  unexpected,  so  that  the  most 
xealous  partisans  of  the  king,  having  received  no 
warning  of  his  approach,  were  not  prepared  to  join 
him.    The  royalists  wcro  now  completely  crushed 
and  dispirited,  and  were  besides  deterred  from 
offering  their  services  by  a  proclamation  which  the 
committee  of  ministers  issued,  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  join  the  army  who  would  not  subscribe 
the  covenant;  while  the  presbytcrians,  though 
fuvourablo  to  the  royal  cause,  were  not  disposed  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  such  a  desperate 
enterprise  without  some  security  that  their  prin- 
ciples would  be  maintained;  and  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Charles  to  Massey,  who  , 
commanded  the  advance  guard,  ^pointed  in 
ordering  him  to  suppress  the  decla-   their  expecto- 
ration of  the  clergy,  showed  how  ^^^^ 
little  confidence  could  be  placed  " 
in  tho  king's  sincerity.    At  Warrington  Bridge 
their  passage  was  disputed  by  Lambert  and  Harri- 
son, who  were,  however,  compelled  to  retire  in 
disorder.    In  spite  of  this  success,  the  sagacious 
Leslie,  who  had  from  the  beginning  perceived  tho 
desperate  nature  of  the  enterprise,  presaged  its 
disastrous  termination.    They  summoned  various 
towns  as  they  proceeded  but  without  effect ;  and 
now,  reduced  in  numbers  by  fatigue  and  desertion, 
they  abandoned  in  despair  the  _thev 
inarch  to  the  capital,  and  on  tho  intrench  thera- 
22nd  of  August  turned  aside  to      selves  in 
Worcester,  a  loyal  city,  where  Worcc8Ur 
they  proposed  <o  halt  and  rest  a  little,  while 
Massey  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  in  the  expectation 
of  collecting  his  former  adherents  there.  But 
Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  at  tho  head 
of  eighteen  thousand  of  tho  militia  aud  other 
troops,  wore  close  at  baud,  and  hemmed  in  tho 
royalists,  while  Cromwell  with  the  main  army  was 
steadily  advancing  behind.    The  Scots  found  time 
before  tho  arrival  of  tho  general  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city ;  but  tho 
only  reinforcements  they  received  was  the  Earl  of 
Derby  with  thirty  men,  tho  remains  of  fourteen 
hundred,  raised  in  Lancashire,  but  whom  Lilburn 
had  attacked  and  overthrown  at  Wigan.    On  the 
'J8th  of  August,  Cromwell  came  in     _tj,Cy  are 
sight,  and  now  thirty  thousand  surrounded 
men  surrounded  the  devoted  city,    and  ntueked 
and  shut  up  every  avenue  of  es-     J   rom*e  ' 
cape.    A  portion  of  the  Scottish  army  was  stationed 
at  the  suburb  of  St.  John,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Severn,  at  some  distance  south-west  from  Wor- 
cester, and  connected  with  tho  city  by  Severn 
Bridge.     Tho  city  itself  stands  on  tho  left  or 
eastern  batik  of  the  river,  and  was  defended  on  the 
south  cast  by  an  intrenchment  of  the  Scots  termed 
Fort  Royal.    It  was  resolved  to  make  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  both  sides ;  and  the  third  day  of 
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September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar, was  appointed  for  the  general  assault.  On 
the  night  of  the  second,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
English  forces,  under  Fleetwood,  crossed  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  Severn  some  miles  below 
Worcester,  by  Upton  Bridge,  which  Masscy  had 
destroyed,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  Lambert's 
men  "  straddling  across  by  the  parapet."  Between 
Upton  and  the  Scottish  outposts  at  St.  John's 
there  runs  the  river  Teme,  a  tributary  of  the 
Severn,  into  which  it  falls  about  a  mile  below  the 
city.  The  bridge  which  crosses  the  Teme  at  Powick 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots,  but  Fleetwood 
resolved  to  cross  by  a  bridge  of  boats  close  by  the 
spot  where  the  river  joins  the  Severn.  At  this 
point,  also,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  laid  across  the 
Severn  itself,  so  that  both  divisions  of  the  army 
might  readily  communicate  with  each  other  in 
caso  of  need.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
Fleetwood  was  in  motion,  but  it  was  not  till  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  tho  bridges  were  ready.  The 
Battle  of      Scots  had  meanwhile  lined  the 

Worcester,  hedges  with  which  the  ground 
in  that  qunrter  was  intersected;  and  when  the 
enemy  at  length  crossed  the  river  in  great  force, 
and  began  the  attack,  they  met  with  so  warm  a 
reception  that  Cromwell  himself  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  Severn  to  their  assistance  with  a.  con- 
siderable number  of  his  best  troops.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  fierce.  Every  hedge  and  ditch  was 
obstinately  contested,  but  the  Scots  were  at  length 
compelled  by  overwhelming  numbers  to  give  way, 
and  were  driven  into  the  town.  Meanwhile 
Charles  and  his  council  of  war  were  on  the  top  of 
the  cathedral  anxiously  watching  the  struggle,  and 
they  now  resolved  to  sally  out  and  attack  the  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  which  had  been  left  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  overpower  them  before  the  others  could 
come  to  their  assistance.  To  meet  this  movement 
Cromwell  hastily  crossed  the  river  by  tho  bridge  of 
boats,  and  the  deadliest  part  of  the  struggle  began. 
The  Scots  fought  with  desperate  fury,  drove  back 
the  English  Life  Guards,  and  for  some  time  ob- 
tained possession  of  their  artillery.  But  fresh 
reinforcements  poured  in  and  restored  the  battle. 
"  My  lord-general,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  did  ex- 
ceedingly hazard  himself,  riding  up  and  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire ;  riding  himself  in  person  to 
tho  enemy's  foot  to  offer  them  quarter,  whereto 
they  returned  no  answer  but  shot."  The  battle 
raged  here  with  alternate  success  for  three  hours. 
It  was  "as  stiff  a  contest,"  Cromwell  says,  "  as  he 
had  ever  seen."  But  at  length  the  Scots  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers. 
Fort  Royal  was  stormed,  their  other  works  carried 
one  by  one,  and  their  own  guns  turned  against 
them.  The  conflict  was  renewed  in  the  streets, 
which  were  strewed  with  the  dead.  About  three 
Total  dcff.it  of  thousand  were  slain ;  six  or  seven 

tho  Scot*.  thousand  were  made  prisoners  in 
the  town,  besides  those  who  were  captured  in  the 
pursuit.    The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  mortally 


wounded,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day.  Eleven 
other  noblemen  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  of  distinction  were  taken.  Among 
these  was  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  waa  severely 
wounded,  and  was  afterwards  executed  at  Bolton ; 
and  tho  Earls  of  Lauderdale,  Cleveland,  Rothes, 
and  others,  who  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  tho  Tower.  The  common  soldiers 
who  survived  their  wounds  and  the  horrors  of  the 
overcrowded  prisons  were,  with  disgraceful  barba- 
rity, transported  to  the  plantations  and  sold  as 
slaves.* 

The  king  himself,  after  witnessing  the  ruin  cf 
his  cause,  escaped  from  Worcester  Escape  of  the 
in  company  with  a  few  friends, 
and  rode  without  halting  to  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire. Here  he  was  compelled  to  separate  from 
his  attendants,  and  sought  refuge  with  a  farmer 
named  Pendrell,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Clothed  in  the 
garb  of  a  peasant,  he  was  employed  during  the 
day  in  the  woods  cutting  fagots.  His  nights 
were  Bpcnt  sometimes  in  a  barn,  at  other  times  in 
wretched  hovels.  In  one  instance  he  took  refuge 
in  a  large  oak,  where  he  concealed  himself  among 
the  leaves  and  branches  for  twenty-four  hoars,  and 
overheard  several  parties  of  soldiers  who  were  ia 
search  of  him  express  their  earnest  wishes  for  bis 
capture.  At  another  time  he  rode  before  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Lane,  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant.  He  found 
shelter  in  various  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry,  and  was  concealed  in  the  recesses  which 
had  been  constructed  for  the  security  of  their 
priests.  On  one  occasion  he  passed  undiscovered 
with  a  female  cousin  of  Colonel  Lane's  behind  him 
through  a  body  of  parliamentary  troops  commanded 
by  Desborough.  On  another  he  narrowly  escaped 
detection  through  the  sagacity  of  a  smith,  who  re- 
marked that  his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in  the 
north,  and  not  in  the  west,  as  he  pretended.  At 
length,  after  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  and 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  discovery,  he  succeeded 
in  embarking  in  a  collier  vessel  at  Shorcham,  in 
Sussex ;  and  forty-five  days  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester  was  safely  landed  in  France.  No  less 
than  fifty  persons  had  at  different  times  been  privy 
to  Iub  concealment ;  but  neither  the  promise  of  a 
great  reward,  nor  the  threats  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, could  induce  any  of  them  to  betray  him. 

This  "crowning  mercy,"  as  Cromwell  termed  his 
victorj-  at  Worcester,  placed  Scot-  Subjuentiun  of 
land   completely  in  his  power.     Scotland  by 
Deprived  of  all  its  regular  troops  Monk, 
by  the  ill-judged  and  disastrous  expedition,  it 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
republicans.    Stirling  Castle  was,  indeed,  well  pro- 
vided with  everything  requisite  for  its  defence,  but 
the  Highlanders,  who  composed  the  garrison,  ter- 
rified at  the  explosion  of  the  shells,  to  which  they 
were  quite  unaccustomed,  mutinied  against  their 
officers,  and  forced  them  to  capitulate.    The  records 

•  Cromwellinna,  pp.  113,  114;   Whhiocke,  p.  4&>; 
Le  tters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  rp.  191—206, 
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of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  removed  to  this 
fortress  on  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  fell 
a  second  timo  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
w  ere  sent  by  Monk  to  the  Tower  of  London.*  His 
qT{1,.\        arms  were  nest  turned  against 
treatment  of    Dundee,  a  well-fortified  seaport 
Dundee.      low|lf  t0  wj,ich  tho  Mint  had 

been  removed,  and  in  which  the  rich  furniture, 
plate,  and  money  of  the  adjacent  country  had  been 
deposited  as  in  a  place  of  safety.  It  was  expected 
to  mnke  a  vigorous  resistance,  but,  owing  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  it  was 
taken  by  storm  on  the  1st  of  September ;  the  gar- 
rison were  put  to  the  sword ;  tho  town  was  set  on 
fire  and  pillaged  ;  the  inhabitants,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  oge,  were  given  up  to  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre;  and  the  gallant  Sir  R.  Lumsden, 
the  governor,  after  obtaining  quarter,  was  basely 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  orders  of  Monk. 
The  clergy  of  the  town,  although  they  had  ad- 
vised its  surrender,  wero  treated  with  tho  utmost 
insolence  and  rudeness  by  the  brutal  general,  and 
Capture  of  the  «ent  prisoners  to  England.^  Ten 
committee  of    days  before  this  a  committee  of 

Estates.  Estates,  consisting  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  Alexander  Leslie,  the  old  Earl  of  Levcn, 
Lords  Ogilvy,  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  other  noble- 
men  met  at  Alyth,  in  Angus,  to  concert  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Dundee  $  but  Colonel  Alured,  led 
by  a  traitor  named  William  Buchan,  general  scout- 
master of  the  Scottish  army,  surprised  and  made 
them  prisoners.  \  A  few  of  them  made  their  escape, 
and  met  afterwards  at  Inverury,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  create  Huntley  captain- 
general  j  but  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  they 
took  refuge  in  the  Highlands,  and  Huntley  and  lial- 
carras  submitted  to  the  invaders.  An  attempt  of  the 
royalists  at  Dumfries,  under  Sir  Philip  Musgrave, 
was  suppressed  with  equal  case.  Montrose,  Aber- 
deen, Inverness,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  towns,  in- 
timidated by  the  crael  treatment  of  Dundee,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Dunnottar  Castle,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, situated  upon  a  high  rock  overhanging 
the  ocean,  held  out  till  the  4th  of  June,  1652,  and 
was  the  last  stronghold  in  Scotland  which  surrcn- 

Rc*,]..te  dcrcd  to  the  enemy. §  Argyll 
behaviour  of    made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rouse 

Argyll.  ^ne  depressed  spirits  of  his  fellow 
nobles,  and  invited  a  convention  of  Estates  to  meet 

•  A  number  of  the  principal  public  registers  were  Te- 
uton <1  by  Cromwell  iu  1(157 ;  the  rwt,  amounting  to  eighty- 
five  hogsheads  full,  after  the  Restoration,  were  lost  in 
their  passiigc  to  Scotland  by  sea. 

t  '"Their  miniver*  were  very  averse  from  holding  out 
the  toune,  but  wold  had  it  rendered  ;  notwithstanding  the 
choleric,  merciless  commander  wold  not  heire  them  spcakc 
one  word  in  their  own  defence,  hot,  in  a  ruge,  eommandit 
Mr.  Jo.  ltobcrtson  not  to  speuke  one  word,  which,  if  ho  pre- 
stumed  to  doe,  he  would  scobc  his  inouthe." — Jinl/oiir,  vol. 
iv.  p.  316. 

J  Gordon'a  General  Hist.,  p.  5C0.  Leslie,  who  along 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  was  afterwards  released  on  the  intercession  of 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.    (Ilalfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  316.) 

}  The  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state  wero  deposited 
in  this  strong  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar ;  but  before 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  these  venerable  symbols  of  Scot- 

VOL.  if. 


at  Inverury,  but  no  one  attended  the  sum  m  oris. 
He  proceeded,  however,  to  muster  his  clan,  and  to 
fortify  some  of  his  Highland  strengths ;  and  though 
two  of  the  English  commissioners  held  a  confer- 
ence with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  submit  to  the  English  commonwealth,  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  them. 
But  a  reluctant  submission  was  at  last  extorted 
from  him  by  Major-general  Dean,  who  unex- 
pectedly arrived  at  Inverury  by  sea,  and  surprised 
the  marquis  while  confined  to  his  castle  by  sickness. 
To  him,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of  being  tho 
last  man  of  rank  or  influence  who  submitted  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  English  commonwealth.* 

In  spite  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  country, 
both  from  internal  distractions  and  Insurrection  of 
the  calamitous  i?snc  of  two  dis-  Glcncairn. 
nstrous  campaigns,  in  which  thirty  thousand  of 
the  flower  of  tho  population  had  perished,  the 
Scots  were  not  yet  disposed  to  remain  quiescent 
under  the  yoke  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  when 
war  broke  out  in  1653  between  the  English  and 

tuh  sovereignty  were  conveyed  out  of  it  by  Mrs.  Granger, 
the  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kinneff.  The  crown  was  con- 
cealed in  the  lap  of  this  intrepid  matron,  and  the  sword 
and  sceptic  wrapped  up  in  bundles  of  fl;»x  placed  upon  the 
back  of  a  female  domestic.  Tho  regalia  were  thus  trans- 
ported to  the  manse  of  Kinneff,  and  were  afterwards  buried 
iu  the  church  by  the  Uev.  James  Granger.  On  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fortress  the  disappointment  of  the  English 
general  was  extreme  upon  finding  that  the  regalia  had 
been  removed,  and  every  effort  waa  made,  but  in  vain,  to 
discover  the  place  of  their  concealment.  The  Countess  of 
M-iris<lml  diverted  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  into  a  false 
cbttnncl  by  spreading  n  report  that  these  national  treasures 
had  l*en  carried  abroad  bv  Sir  John  Keith,  n  younger  son 
of  the  Karl  Murischal.  When  Duimottur  was  finally  sur- 
rendered for  want  of  provisions,  the  Governor  Ogilvy,  of 
llnrra,  was  rigorously  dealt  with,  imprisoned,  mid,  it  is 
said,  even  tortured  to  make  him  discover  where  the  regalia 
were  concealed.  His  lady  was  subjected  to  similar  seve- 
rities, nnd  her  health  sunk  under  the  close  confinement; 
but  with  her  d>  ing  breath  she  exhorted  her  husband  to 
preserve  inviolable  the  secret  entrusted  to  him.  Tho 
minister  of  Kinneff  and  his  courageous  wife  did  not  esca[»o 
suspicion  and  harsh  treatment ;  but  nothing  rould  be  ex- 
torted from  them  respecting  the  treasure  under  their  charge. 
After  the  Restoration,  honours  and  rewards  were  distributed 
to  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  saving  the  regalia,  but, 
ns  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  they  were  bestowed  w-ith 
moro  regard  to  rank  and  influence  than  to  justice.  Sir 
John  Keith,  who  had  no  share  in  tho  transaction,  except 
to  givo  the  use  of  his  nnme  as  a  blind,  was  created  Earl  of 
Kintore  and  Knight-marischal  of  Scotland,  with  n  salary 
of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Ogilvy,  whose  patrimonial 
estate  had  been  impoverished  by  the  fines  and  sequestra- 
tion imposed  by  the  English,  received  the  ineiely  honorary 
reward  of  a  baronetcy,  while  Mrs.  Granger  wni  rewarded 
with  the  sum  of  two  thousand  marks  Scotch. 

The  regalia,  or  "  Honours  of  Scotland"  ns  they  are 
termed,  arc-  now  deposited  in  the  Castle  of  Kuinburgli.  TLc 
crown,  which  is  very  elegantly  formed,  is  in  all  probability 
the  diadem  worn  by  Robert  Hruce  ;  but  James  V.  added  two 
concentric  arches  of  gold,  crossing  and  intersecting  eni-h 
other  above  tho  circles,  nnd  surmounted  in  the  centre  bv  a 
ball  or  globe,  over  which  rises  a  cross  patee  adorned  with 
pearle.  The  sceptre  was  made  in  the  time  of  James  V., 
most  probably  during  the  king's  visit  to  Paris  iu  1530. 
But  the  large  globular  mass  of  rock  crystal  near  tho  top 
seems  of  a  much  older  date,  and  was  probably  part  of  the 
more  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  sword  of 
stato  was  presented  to  James  IV,  by  tho  warlike  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  the  year  1507,  and  being  wrought  in  Ita.y 
shortly  after  the  revival  of  the  arts,  is  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  sculpture.  (See  Antiquities  of  Scotland  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—49.) 

•  Whitlocke,  pp.  486-491. 
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the  Dutch,  and  Monk  was  recalled  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  the  Earis  of  Glcncairn  and 
Balcarros  took  up  aims,  and,  in  imitation  of  Mon- 
trose, repaired  to  the  Highlands,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  clans  would  flock  to 
their  standard.  Hero  they  were  joined  hy  the 
Earl  of  Atholl ;  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  son  of  the 
great  marquis ;  Lord  Lorn,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll;  and  Lord  Kenmurc;  and  by  Lochicl,  Glen- 
garry, and  other  Highland  chieftains.  Two  brilliant 
and  successful  skirmishes,  one  at  Aberfoy  le,  the  other 
at  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Trosachs,  contributed 
to  augment  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  and  they 
were  joined  hy  a  considerable  body  of  old  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  of  "  desperate  people  sequestrate, 
sequestrable,  or  much  in  debt,"  *  Their  numbers 
increased  to  five  thousand  men;  but  Glencairn, 
though  possessed  of  personal  courage,  was  deficient 
in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  ability  to  pre- 
serve order  and  subordination  among  the  motley 
band  who  were  under  his  command.  His  authority 
Dissensions  openly  disputed,  and  it  was 

among  the  proposed  by  Lord  Balcarros  that 
insurgents.      ,he  army  shooJd  be  governcd  by 

a  committee  composed  exclusively  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  The 
production  of  a  royal  commission  appointing  Glen- 
cairn captain-general  silenced,  but  did  not  satisfy, 
the  mutinous  nobles  and  chiefs,  who  contrived  to 
make  the  king  acquainted  with  their  dissatisfaction. 
Middleton      Ln  the  hope  of  reconciling  their 
assume*  tho    feuds,  General  Middleton,  who  bad 
command-     CBCapt.d  from  tho  Tower,  was  sent 

over  by  Charles  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  ; 
but  the  dissensions  of  the  royalist  leaders  still  con- 
tinued. Glencairn  himself  quarrelled  and  fought 
a  duel  with  Sir  George  Munro,  Middleton'*  lieu- 
tenant-general. Another  and  more  fatal  encounter 
of  tho  same  kind  took  place  between  a  Captain 
Livingstone  and  a  gentleman  named  Lindsay,  in 
which  tho  former  was  killed,  and  tho  latter  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  shot  at  Dornoch,  in 
spite  of  Glcneairn's  endeavours  to  save  him.  The 
earl  in  consequence  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and 
returned  to  the  Lowlands,  where,  after  one  or  two 
petty  skirmishes,  ho  accepted  the  terms  offered  by 
the  English,  which  were  more  favourable  than 
could  have  been  expected.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  part  of  the  Lowland  nobles. 
Middleton,  though  weakened  by  their  defection, 
still  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  struggle;  but  the 
termination  of  tho  war  with  Holland  enabled  the 
protector  to  dispatch  Monk  with  additional  forces 
—ho  in  defeated,  to  suppress  the  Scottish  insurrcc- 
und  rsi  jpes  to  tion ;  and  a  parly  of  them  under 
tho  Comment.  tJcneral  Morgan  surprised  and 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Lochgurry,  'JCth  of  July, 
165L  On  the  approach  of  night  they  disponed 
among  the  hills,  and  Middleton  himself  retired  to 

*  Appendix  to  Military  Memoir*  of  the  groat  Civil  War, 
p:>.  209 — 212.  Kenmure  marched  through  the  country 
w  'vh  a  cask  of  aqua  nr>,  which  was  termed  Kcnmure's 
l>rum. 


tho  Continent,  so  that  the  last  e rubers  of  resistance 
to  tho  protectors  authority  were  completely  trodden 
out. 

In  connection  with  this  ill-concerted  and  worse 
managed  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Gallut 
English  yoke,  a  romantic  exploit,  cxpi.vt  of 
performed  by  a  gallant  young  Coh  Wc,«lc 
English  cavalier  named  Wogan,  deserves  notice. 
He  had  been  originally  engaged  in  the  service  ol 
the  parliament,  but  had  abandoned  that  party 
on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  He  joined  the  court 
of  the  exiled  king,  in  France,  and,  having  heard 
there  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  royalists, 
he  took  leave  of  Charles  II.,  passed  over  to  Las- 
don,  assembled  a  body  of  about  eighty  eavalira, 
whom  he  led  with  such  dexterity  and  comp 
through  England  and  tho  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
that,  though  the  whole  country  was  completely 
under  the  domination  of  Cromwell,  be  safely  uniicd 
his  gallant  troop  with  the  body  of  Highlanders 
under  Glencairn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tk 
desultory  warfare  which  was  carried  on  for  tern 
months  in  the  mountains,  and  gained  the  highest 
reputation  for  bravery  and  skill.  But  in  an  en- 
counter near  Drummond,  in  Athol,  with  a  regiment 
of  Cromwell's  inviucibles  called  "the  Brazen  Wall," 
whom  ho  threw  iuto  disorder,  he  received  a  triflinz 
wound,  which,  from  tho  want  of  proper  sunriui 
assistance,  proved  fatal,  and  prematurely  tenci- 
nated  his  glorious  career.* 

All  resistance  to  tho  arms  of  the  eommonweaj:: 
having  now  ceased,  it  was  resolved  I'nion  t*t«tn 
by  the  parliament  to  effect  an  in-  Scotland  toi 
enporating  union  between  Eng-  England, 
land  and  Scotland ;  and  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Vice, 
and  six  other  commissioners,  were  appointed  :c 
mako  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  On  their 
arrival  in  Scotland  they  found  the  country  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  torn  by  political  and  reli- 
gious divisions;  but  the  various  parties,  tbotigh 
agreeing  in  nothing  else,  were  all  hostile  to  a  union 
with  England  and  the  surrender  of  their  natior.il 
independence.  The  counties  and  towns  *e« 
ordered  to  choose  delegates  to  meet  with  the  com- 
missioners to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom;  but 
the  tardiness  which  they  displayed  in  the  elects 
of  representatives,  afforded  conclusive  proof  thai  tv 
measure  contemplated  was  exceedingly  unacccp: 
able  to  tho  nation.  The  clergy  protested  agair.>' 
the  union,  because  it  would  draw  along  with  it  in- 
subordination of  the  Church  to  the  State  in  spinW 
matters.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  counties 
towns  to  which  writs  had  been  issued  could  K1 
induced,  cither  by  threats  or  promises,  to  elect  ci  « 
gates  to  meet  with  the  English  commissioners.  'lk; 
burghs  and  shin  s  who  declined  to  send  reprrscnu 
tives  were  dL-franchised,  and  the  delegates  •■>!. 
refused  to  accede  to  the  proposed  union  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  governm*!'-* 
A  bill  was  brought  into  the  English  parliam«': 
for  the  union  of  Scotland  with  the  English  com- 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  vi.  p.  607 ;  also  "  Waterier.'  d;- 
xxix.  f  WhiUocke,  pp.  «7-«*. 
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monwealth,  but  the  measure  Mas  frustrated  by  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  that  famous  assembly. 
"When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  authority, 
Terms       ho  at  once  proclaimed  the  incor- 
prfgented  by    poratiug  union  of  tho  two  king- 
Cromwf  —    doms;  and  shortly  after  he  issued 
an  ordinance  discharging  the  Scottish  people  from 
nil  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stewart;  formally 
abolishing  the  monarchy  of  Scotland,  and  the 
authority  of  tho  Estates ;  and  fixing  at  thirty  the 
number  of  members  for  Scotland  and  the  isles,  who 
were  to  sit  in  the  united  parliament.    The  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  by  which  the  two  nations 
were  incorporated  into  tho  same  commonwealth 
were  extremely  favourable  to  Scotland,  and  dis- 
played wisdom  and  liberality  rare  in  that  age. 
—their  wisdom  Though  united  under  one  sovo- 
ai.U  liberality,  reign,  the  English  parliament  had 
hitherto  treated  the  Scots  as  aliens  and  rivals, 
rather  than  as  fellow-subjects.    High,  and  even 
prohibitory,  duties  had  been  imposed  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  Scottish  industry;  but  now  the  moat 
complete  freedom  of  trade  was  established :  all 
restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  Scotland,  all  prohibi- 
tions or  duties  which  impeded  the  transit  of  the 
commodities  of  one  kingdom  into  the  other,  were 
removed.    The  system  of  feudal  vassalage,  with  its 
whole  train  of  personal  services  and  confiscations, 
was  abolished,  and  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of 
the  chiefs  suppressed.     The  civil  administration 
Councilor     of  tho  country  was  committed  to 
State.        a  council  of  state,  composed  of  nino 
members:  Lord  Broghill  was  made  president,  and 
Lockhart  and  Swinton  were  the  only  Scotsmen  who 
were  admitted.    Their  powers  were  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  old  privy  council.  The 
disposal  of  the  revenue ;  the  appointment  of  all  the 
officers  of  customs,  excise,  and  sequestrations;  and 
the  nomination  of  inferior  judges,  sherifis,  commis- 
saries, and  justices  of  peace,  were  entrusted  to  their 
charge.   Their  sanction  also  was  requisite  to  entitle 
tho  ministers  to  draw  their  stipends — an  arrange- 
ment which  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
strict  prcsbytcrian  parly. 

The  administration  of  justice  was  committed  to 
Impartial      four  English  and  three  Scottish 
aduiiuiitrution  judges,  who  made  regular  circuits 
ofjumco.      throughout  the  country.  The  Scot- 
tish courts  of  justice  had  long  been  notorious  for  their 
shameless  partiality  and  corruption.  Buchanan 
laments  that  in  his  time  the  property  of  the  nation 
was  subjected  to  tho  absolute  will  and  disposal  of 
fifteen  men,  whose  authority  was  perpetual,  whose 
powers  were  tyrannical,  and  whose  arbitrary  decrees 
Venality  of     were  the  only  laws.*  Other  write™ 
the  Scottish    speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  open 
judge*.       venality  of  the  judges,  and  declare 
that  no  man  possessing  a  well-tilled  purse  need 
fear  an  unfavourable  decision.    Money  was  avow- 
edly received  by  lawyers  from  their  clients  for 
the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  the  votes  of 
the  bench.    The  subserviency  of  the  judges  to  the 
•  Hist,  book  xiv. 


crown  had  long  been  proverbially  notorious*  ns 
well  as  their  glaring  partiality  to  their  own  families 
and  faction ;  *  and  it  wns  not  regarded  as  in  any 
way  improper  to  employ  personal  solicitation  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decision.  This  gross  nnd 
scandalous  perversion  of  justice  was  completely 
remedied  during  the  protectorate.  The  judges 
appointed  by  Cromwell  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  offico  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and 
without  fear  or  favour.  Their  decisions,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  "are  marked  rather  by  sound  sense 
than  by  the  subtleties  of  legal  discrimination,  and 
were  long  remembered  as  the  purest  and  most 
vigorous  dispensation  of  justice  which  the  nation 
had  enjoyed."!  Their  ignorance  of  Scotch  law, 
und  the  refusal  of  the  principal  advocates  to  plead 
at  their  bar,  led  to  tho  use  of  voluminous  and 
expensive  written  memorials,  instead  of  oral  plead- 
ings— a  custom  which  has  unfortunately  survived 
both  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  ;  although 
with  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  shameless 
corruption  and  partiality  of  the  Scottish  courts  of 
justice  revived  in  all  their  pristine  vigour. 

With  regard  to  the  prcsbyterian  church,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  rent  asunder  by  in-     State  of  the 
testine  feuds  between  the  resolu-  t'hun-b. 
tioners  and  the  protesters.   The  former  adhered  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  commission  of  assembly  held 
at  Perth  in  1650,  which  recommended  that  all  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arras  should,  under  certain 
limitations,  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  the  latter  protested  against  this  course, 
as  involving  a  breach  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  as  well  as  of  the  Act  of  Classes,  which 
excluded  all  malignants  and  engagers  from  the 
national  service.    Tho  General  Assembly,  which 
met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  IGol,  having  con  tinned  the 
resolutions  of  the  commission,  the  protesters,  or 
remonstrants,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  assembly,  and  protested  against  its  proceed- 
ings.    Tho  debates  between  the    Feuds  of  the 
parties  were  exceedingly  violent  resolutiuiiers 
and  acrimonious,  and  tho  resolu-  «Dd  i"ulwt«»- 
lioneis,  who  formed  the  majority,  went  so  far  as  to 
depose  three  of  tho  most  active  of  their  opponents- 
James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling  ;  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie, of  Glasgowj  and  James  Simpson,  of  Airlh. 

Cromwell  was  well  aware  that  though  the  pro- 
testers were  prepared  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
English  commonwealth,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  monarchy,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  nation 
was  still  bound  by  tho  covenant  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  to  promote 
religious  uniformity;  he  therefore  resolved,  after 
tho  battle  of  Worcester,  to  prohibit  tho  meetings  of 
tho  General  Assembly,  and  to  place  various  other 

•  Ji.hnstfin'i  Hist.,  p.  231. 

t  Lain?,  vol.  in.  p.  46S.  According  to  a  learned  judge, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  tho  English 
judges  dwvvcd  no  thanks  for  their  imjoiiulity,  for  tlicy 
were  n  pa  -k  of  "  kinless  loon*."  "  For  my  part,'  added  his 
candid  lordship,  "  I  can  never  sec  a  cousin  or  a  friend  in  the 
wrong." 
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restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  ministers. 
Pusolution  of    Accordingly,  when  the  assembly 
the  Mteinbly.    }iad  convened  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1653,  the  church  in  which  they  met 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  named  Cot t ret,  who  entered  the 
assembly,  and,  standing  upon  a  bench,  demanded 
to  know  by  whose  authority  they  had  met.  The 
moderator,  Mr.  David  Dickson,  replied  that  they 
were  a  spiritual  court  of  Christ,  which  meddled 
not  with  anything  civil ;  that  their  authority  was 
from  Ood,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  tho  land, 
yet  unrepealed.    Cottrel  then  demanded  a  list  of 
tho  members,  which  the  moderator  informed  him 
he  would  get  if  ho  would  wait  till  the  roll  was 
called;  but  the  officer,  in  imitation  of  the  example 
of  his  commander,  declared  that  this  would  be  too 
tedious  an  affair,  and  ordered  them  to  depart.  Upon 
this  the  moderator  protested  against  this  violent 
treatment,  and  was  proceeding  to  dissolve  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  when  Cottrel  rudely  inter- 
rupted him,  and  ordered  him  to  the  door.    "  He 
led  us  all  through  the  whole  street,"  says  Baillie, 
"  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  encompassing  us  with 
foot  companions  of  musketeers  and  horsemen,  all 
the  people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  tho  saddest 
spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.    When  he  had  led 
us  a  mile  without  the  town,  he  then  declared  what 
further  he  had  iu  commission  : — That  we  should 
not  dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number; 
and  that  against  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  wc  should 
depart  tho  town,  under  pain  of  being  guilty  of 
breaking  the  public  peace;  and  the  day  following 
we  were  commanded  off  the  town,  under  the  pain 
of  present  imprisonment.     Thus,"  adds  Baillie, 
"our  General  Assembly,  the  glory  and  strength 
of  our  Church  upon  earth,  is  by  your  soldiery 
crushed  and  trode  under  foot  without  tho  least  pro- 
vocation from  us,  at  this  time,  in  word  or  deed."* 
Although  the  General  Assembly  was  thus  forcibly 
Establishment   dissolved,  tho  synods  and  presby- 
of  toleration,    teries  of  the  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  meet,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  impose 
any  covenant  or  oath  upon  the  people  without  the 
authority  of  tho  English  parliament;  and  the 
magistrates  were  prohibited  to  enforco  ecclesias- 
tical censures  by  civil  penalties.    The  ministers 
were  required  to  cease  praying  in  public  for  King 
Charles  under  penalty  of  deprivation  of  their 
salaries.    The  remonstrants  readily  complied  with 
this  injunction,  and  ultimately  the  resolutioncrs 
were  constrained  to  follow  their  example ;  but  only 
one  minister,  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,  publicly  prayed 
for  the  protector,  though  several  were  induced  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  and 
that  of  tho  English  commonwealth.    In  16-33  the 
protector  issued  n  commission  to  about  thirty  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  party  of  the  remonstrants, 
empowering  them  "  to  endeavour  the  promoting 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  power  of 
true  religion  and  holiness;  and  to  take  care  that 

•  ItaiUie's  Letter*,  vol.  ii.  p.  389;  M'Crio's  Sketches, 
vol.  ii.  j.p.  52,  53. 


I  the  usual  maintenance  here  be  received  and  enjoyed 
by  such  ministers  as  arc  of  a  holy  and  unblamcablc 
conversation,  disposed  to  live  peaceably  under  the 
present  government,  arc  able  and  fit  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  shall  be  approved  according  to  an 
ordinance  of  his  highness  of  the  8th  of  August. 
1634.'"  In  the  ordinance  re-  jjod- 
ferred  to,  it  is  expressly  provided  of  imiuoiin? 
that  in  tho  induction  of  ministers 
"respect  shall  be  had  to  the  choice  of  the  more 
sober  and  godly  sort  of  the  people,  although  the 
same  should  not  prove  to  be  the  greater  part" — 
a  very  convenient  rule,  which  left  the  most  ample 
discretion  to  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Church,  and  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  secure  the  appointment  of  ministers 
favourable  to  the  government  of  the  protector. 

A  considerable   party  among  the  protestor*, 
however,  including  Warriston  and    —riots  oc-\- 
James  Guthrie,  were  opposed  to  b> 
this  ordinance,  and  refused  to  avail  themselves  of 
tho  authority  with  which  the  commission  invested 
them.    But  party-spirit  ran  high,  especially  in  the 
western  counties,  where  the  extreme  presbvtcriar* 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  very  unseemly  con- 
tests took  place  at  the  settlement  of  various  mi- 
nisters, and  not  unfrcquently  the  sacred  services 
were  desecrated  by  blows  and  wounds  t    Even  the 
pulpit  was  on  many  occasions  converted  into  in 
arena  of  strife;  and  the  unseemly  spectacle  wa« 
seen  of  ministers  preaching,  and  even  praying, 
against  each  other.    In  spite,  however,  of  thi>o 
discreditable  contests,  the  presbyterian  religion 
retained  its  predominancy  in  the  country.    The  lav 
preachers,  who  occasionally  entered  into  the  pulj  is 
of  the  clergy  with  swords  nt  their  sides  and  pi»to[> 
in    their  hands,  and  publicly  challenged  th 
preachers  to  disputo  with  them  in  the  doctrines 
which  they  held,  though  regarded  as  "  weill  gifiir," ; 
yet  produced  no  favourable  impression  on  their 
Scottish  hearers,  who  firmly  refused  to  receive  any 
of  the  numerous  sects  which  at  this  period  swarmed 
in  England.    There  is  the  most  rrosperous 
indubitable  evidence  that  genuino  «-'te 
piety  flourished  in  no  ordinary  <>f«lision. 
degree,  notwithstanding  the  divisions  and  conten- 
tions which  unhappily  abounded.  "  It  is  true,"'  savj 
Kirkton,  "  that  they  did  not  permit  the  General 
Assembly  to  sit  (and  in  this  I  believe  they  did  no 
bad  office,  for  both  the  authority  of  that  meeting 
was  denied  by  the  protesters,  and  the  assembly 
seemed  to  be  more  set  upon  establishing  themselves 
than  promoting  religion);  also  the  division  of  th--- 
Church  betwixt  protesters  and  resolvers  continue  ii 
for  six  or  seven  years  with  far  more  heat  th:  n 
becamo  them;  and  errors  in  some   places  in- 
fected some  few;  yet  were  all  these  losses  incon- 
siderable in  regard  of  the  great  success  the  "Wor.l 
had  in  sanctifying  the  people  of  the  nation ;  and  I 
verily  believe  there  were  more  souls  converted  to 
Christ  in  that  short  period  of  time  than  in  any 

•  Nicholl's  Diary,  pp.  166. 

t  Baillie,  vol.  ii.        J  Kicholl's  Diary,  anno.  Iwl. 
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season  since  the  Reformation,  though  of  triple  its  ] 
duration.  Nor  was  there  ever  greater  purity  and 
plenty  of  the  means  of  grace.  Ministers  were 
painful,  people  wcro  diligent.  So,  truly,  religion 
was  at  this  time  in  very  good  case,  and  the  Lord 
present  in  Scotland,  though  in  a  cloud."  Again  he 
says,  "At  the  king's  return  every  parish  had  a 
minister ;  every  village  had  a  school ;  every  family 
almost  had  n  Bible ;  yea,  in  most  of  the  country  all 
the  children  of  oge  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  provided  of  Bibles  either  by  their  parents  or 
ministers,  livery  minister  was  a  very  full  profes- 
sor of  the  reformed  religion,  according  to  the  largo 
Confession  of  Faith  framed  at  Westminster.  None 
of  them  might  be  scandalous  in  their  conversation, 
or  negligent  in  their  office,  so  long  as  a  presbytcric 
stood.  1  have  lived  many  years  in  a  paruh  where 
I  never  heard  an  oath  ;  and  you  might  have  ridden 
many  miles  before  you  heard  any.  Also,  you  could 
not,  for  a  great  part  of  the  country,  have  lodged 
in  a  family  wheie  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped  by 
reading,  singing,  and  public  prayer.  Nobody  com- 
plained more  of  our  church  government  than  our 
tnverners,  whoso  ordinary  lamentation  was,  their 
trade  was  broke— people  were  become  so  sober."  * 
The  power  of  tho  nobles  was  in  a  great  measure 
Depressed      broken  during  the  sway  of  the 

suite  of  the     protector;  they  wero  deprived  of 
nobiltty.       thch.  right  (0  caU  their  vnssaU  tQ 

arms,  and  compelled  to  lay  aside  for  a  time,  at 
least,  their  tierce  intestine  feuds.  Nearly  all  the 
most  powerful  of  their  number,  indeed,  had  perished 
ia  the  civil  war,  or  were  in  exile  or  ruined.  The 
premier  peer,  the  Duko  of  Hamilton,  had  died  of 
his  wounds  at  Worcester,  and  his  vast  patrimonial 
possessions  were  forfeited.  Montrose  and  Huntley 
had  perished  on  tho  scaffold.  The  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford, Eglinton,  Lauderdale,  Lcven,  Marisehal,  aud 
ltothe*,  were  prisoners  in  England,  and  their  estates 
sequestrated.  Loudoun,  tho  chancellor,  was  now 
hiding  in  the  Highland*.  The  Marquis  of  Arygll 
had  retired  to  his  estates,  and  was  excluded  from 
public  life  by  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell.  Douglas, 
Lennox,  Lcven,  and  the  other  leading  nobles,  were 
living  in  obscurity  at  their  country  scats  or  castles, 
shorn  of  their  power,  and  many  of  them  overwhelmed 
with  debt.f  The  tenantry  and  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, protected  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  were  permitted  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toils  in  security ;  order  and 
peace  were  maintained,  and  the  country  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  it  bad  long  been  a 
stranger. 

The  ttanquillity  and  obedience  of  the  kingdom 
were  preserved  by  means  of  a  standing  army 
amounting  to  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Monk.  A  long 
line  of  lorts  and  garrisons  was  maintained  through- 
out the  country  to  ovcrawo  tho  disaffected,  but  the 
principal  forces  were  stationed  in  the  citadels  of 

«  Kiikton'n  IlUt.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  63,  61. 
t  Scott  of  ScoStarvefs  Staggering  Stntc  of  Scottish 
S;.rtri:ucn  !\\>ra  1550  to  1G50. 


|  Lcith,  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Inverness.  The  presenco 
of  these  troops  served  to  repress  the  outrages  of 
thcHighland  cateransand  the  Border  moss-troopers, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  royalists.  The  expense  of  the  Financial  stuto 
army  in  1(354  was  upwards  of  half  of  the  country, 
a  million  a  year,  but  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  soldiers,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  dimi- 
nished to  £250,000.  To  assist  in  defraying  this 
expense,  a  land-tax  of  £120,000  was  imposed  upon 
Scotland,  to  bo  raised  by  monthly  instalments  of 
£10,000;  but,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  tho 
country,  this  was  felt  to  bo  an  intolerable  burden, 
and  it  was  ultimately  reduced  to  £0000  a  month. 
The  inland  excise  yielded  about  £13,200.  The 
customs  in  1656  amounted  only  to  £4637,*  and  the 
excise  to  £31,313;  but  they  increased  in  three 
years  to  £62,154.  At  Cromwell's  death  the  public 
revenue  of  Scotland  was  £143,612;  while  the  ex- 
penditure, civil  and  military,  amounted  to  £286,458: 
the  balance  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assessments 
of  England. t  The  residence  of  the  English  forces, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  money  required  for  their 
support,  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country ;  and  its  physical  prosperity  was  greatly 
promoted  by  the  complete  freedom  of  commerce 
which  Cromwell  established ;  so  that  the  rule  of  the 
protector,  though  galling  to  the  pride  of  tho  Scot- 
tish people,  was  yet  eminently  conducive  to  their 
wellbeing,  and  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
wretched  misgoveinmcnt  of  their  native  sovereigns, 
by  which  it  was  preceded  and  followed. 

This  brief  period  of  comparative  repose  and  pros- 
perity was  soon  terminated  by  the  Death  nf 
death  of  Cromwell,  which  took  Cromwell- 
place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1658,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this 
great  man  was  long  tho  subject  of  the  most 
virulent  invectivo  and  calumny;  —hi* 
of  late  it  has  been  tho  subject  of  elwuctu  — 
panegyrics,  scarcely  less  extravagant.  His  ene- 
mies have  been  constrained  to  admit  that  ho  was 
possessed  of  signal  military  talents,  invincible 
courage,  and  eminent  dexterity  and  address;  that 
his  domestic  administration  was  characterised 
by  great  ability,  and  his  foreign  enterprises  by 
remarkable  intrepidity  and  success.  While  his 
friends  cannot  deny  that  not  a  few  of  Ills  actions 
were  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  unjust;  and  that, 
when  occasion  served,  he  showed  himself  a  master 
of  dissimulation.  His  6agucity  in  reading  the 
characters  and  discerning  the  designs  of  others, 
was  equalled  by  his  skill  in  disguising  his  own. 
Though  his  youth  and  the  prime  of  bis  manhood 
were  passed  in  a  private  station,  he  showed  himself 
equal,  on  emergency,  to  the  highest  duties  of  a  great 
general  and  a  great  prince.  He  was  quick  to 
discover,  and  forward  to  reward,  excellence.  "  ]f 
there  was  a  man  in  England  who  excelled  in  any 

•  Of  this  turn  Leith  yielded  £074;  Gloigow,  £381; 
lk>rrow»toi>ne*s,  £382  ;  Dundee,  £243 ;  Aberdeen,  £200  ; 
Inverness.  £129;  Hurntuland,  £125;  Ayr,  £<X>. 

t  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  530;  1'nrl.  Hitt.  vol.  xxL  pp. 
328-335;  Lainr,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  165. 
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faculty  or  science,  the  protector  would  find  him  out, 
and  reward  him  according  to  his  merits;"  and  he 
possessed  the  rare  talent  of  employing  the  abilities 
of  othets  in  the  way  most  profitable  to  himself,  nnd 
to  the  State.  His  understanding  was  remarkably 
sound  and  vigorous,  but  he  was  defective  in  the 
power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  either  in 
speaking  or  in  writing.  He  showed  great  promp- 
titude, both  in  the  formation  nnd  execution  of  his 
plans;  and  perceived  almost  intuitively  the  bearing 
of  events,  and  took  advantage  of  them  to  promote 
the  ends  he  had  in  view.  He  was  quick  in  temper, 
but  not  vindictive;  and  though  humanity  never 
obstructed  the  execution  of  his  designs,  when  his 
safety  or  interest  was  not  concerned,  his  govern- 
ment was  just  and  even  lenient.  "  He  left  a  fame 
behind  him,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "proportioned  to 
his  extraordinary  fortunes  and  to  the  great  qualities 
which  sustained  them ;  still  more  perhaps  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  than  of  his  country,  because 
that  sentiment  was  less  alloyed  by  hatred  which 
seeks  to  extenuate  the  glory  that  irritates  it.  The 
nation  itself  forgave  much  to  one  who  had  brought 
back  the  renown  of  her  ancient  story,  the  traditions 
of  Elizabeth's  age,  after  the  ignominious  reigns  of 
her  successors.  This  contrast  with  James  and 
Charles  in  their  foreign  policy  gave  additional 
lustre  to  the  era  of  the  protectorate.  There  could 
not  but  be  a  sense  of  national  pride  to  see  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  yesterday  raised  above  tho  many, 
without  one  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  which  the 
princes  of  the  earth  could  challenge  as  their  own, 
receive  the  homage  of  those  who  acknowledged  no 
right  to  power,  and  hardly  any  title  to  respect, 
except  that  of  prescription.  The  sluggish  pride  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  the  mean-spirited  cunning  of 
Mazarin,  the  irregular  imagination  of  Christina, 
sought  with  emulous  ardour  the  friendship  of  our 
usurper.  He  had  tho  advantage  of  reaping  the 
harvest  which  he  had  not  sown,  by  an  honourable 
trenty  with  Holland,  the  fruit  of  victories  achieved 
"under  the  parliament.  But  he  still  employed  the 
great  energies  of  Blake  in  the  service  for  which  he 
was  so  eminently  fitted  ;  and  it  is  just  to  say  that 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  may  first  be  traced 
from  the  era  of  the  commonwealth  in  a  track  of 
continuous  light.  The  oppressed  Protestants  in 
Catholic  kingdoms,  disgusted  at  the  lukc-wnrmness 
and  half-apostacy  of  the  Stewarts,  looked  up  to 
him  M  their  patron  and  mediator.  Courted  by  the 
two  rival  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  seemed  to 
threaten  both  with  his  hostility ;  and  when  he 
declared  war  against  Spain,  and  attacked  her  West 
Indian  possessions, — with  little  pretence,  certainly, 
of  justice,  but  not  by  any  means,  as  I  conceive, 
with  that  impolicy  sometimes  charged  against  him, 
— so  auspicious  was  his  star,  that  the  very  failure 
and  disappointment  of  that  expedition,  obtained  a 
more  advantageous  position  for  England  than  all 
the  triumphs  of  her  former  kings."  •    His  moral 

•  Hall-ini's  Cotistit.  !Ti*t.  vol.  i.  p.  fi70 ;  see  also  XTa- 
oiulnv's  Critical  and  Uuiurictl  Kw:»\ »;  and  Carl  vlu's  Letters 
and  frpcecbe*  of  Cromwill. 


character  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  behaviour  as 
a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  was  worthy 
of  tho  highest  commendation.  Baxter,  an  un- 
friendly, but  honest,  witness,  says,  "  that  he  had  & 
zeal  for  religion,  meant  honestly,  and  was  pious  in 
the  main  course  of  his  life,  till  prosperity  corrupted 
him."  "  His  body,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  was 
well  built,  compact,  and  strong;  his  stature  under 
six  feet  (I  believe  about  two  inches) ;  his  head  so 
shaped  as  you  might  see  in  it  a  storehouse  and  shop 
both,  of  vast  treasury  of  natural  parts  ;  his  temper 
exceedingly  fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  flame 
of  it  kept  down,  for  tho  most  part,  or  soon  allayed, 
with  those  moral  endowments  he  had.  He  was 
naturally  compassionate  towards  objects  in  distress, 
even  to  an  effeminate  measure;  though  God  had 
mado  him  a  heart  wherein  was  left  little  room  for 
any  fear  but  what  was  due  to  Himself,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  proportion,  yet  did  he  exceed 
in  tenderness  towards  sufferers.  A  larger  soul,  I 
think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  elay  than 
his  was."  • 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of 
protector  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  —peaceful 
a  young  man  of  moderate  abilities,  accc**ion  of  his 
of  no  experience,  accustomed  only  aon  ^hani— 
to  a  retired  life,  and  totally  unfitted  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  the  critical  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  During  several  months,  however, 
his  administration  went  on  tranquilly  and  regu- 
larly ;  his  title  was  recognised  by  the  council,  the 
city,  the  army,  and  the  navy ;  upwards  of  ninety 
addresses  wero  presented  to  him  from  the  counties 
and  most  considerable  corporations,  expressing  the 
strongest  attachment  to  bis  person  and  govern- 
ment ;  foreign  sovereigns  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  addresses  of  congratulation  on  his  accession  -. 
the  obedience  of  Ireland  was  secured  by  his  brother 
Henry,  and  Scotland  by  Monk,  who  professed 
great  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cromwell ;  «o 
that  for  some  time  the  authority  of  the  new  pro- 
tector seemed  more  firmly  established  than  even 
that  of  his  great  father. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment to  obtain  supplies,  as  the  — he  summon*^ 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  late  «  parliament, 
protector  were  pressing,  tho  payment  of  the  troops 
was  in  arrears,  and  the  coffers  of  the  State  were 
almost  empty.  Either  in  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining greater  influence  among  the  small  borotigh*. 
which  Cromwell  had  disfranchised,  or  from  a  dt-sirc 
to  return  to  the  ancient  constitution,  writs  were 
issued  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  all  boroughs  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  send  members;  and  the 
reformed  model  of  Cromwell  was  consequently 
abandoned.  Thirty  members  were  returned  from 
Ireland,  and  an  equal  number  was  sent  from  Scot- 
laud,  among  whom  was  Argyll,  who  had  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling 
powers  from  obtaining  a  seat.  Bather  more  then 
one  half  of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament 

•  Maidstone's  Letter  to  Wintborp,  Governor  or  Con- 
necticut. 
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consisted  of  supporters  of  the  government;  the 
remaiuder  was  made  up  of  prcsby  tcrians  and  repub- 
licans. The  other  house,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
ruudo  up  of  Cromwell's  peers.  The  parliament 
met  on  the  27th  of  January,  1C39.  After  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  a  hill  fur  the  recognition  of 
Richard  aa  the  undoubted  lord-protector  and  chief 
Opposition  of  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  republican  which  was  carried  with  difficulty, 
party,  and  only  after  the  epithet  "un- 
doubted" was  thrown  out.  His  mode  of  accession 
was  severely  scrutinised;  his  negative  voice  in 
passing  bills  objected  to;  and  the  sitting  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  members  opposed.  Defeated  on 
these  questions,  the  opposition,  who  disputed  every- 
thing, made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  late  adminis- 
tration, and  threatened  to  impeach  Thurloe,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  Butler,  one  of  Oliver's  major- 
generals. 

But  the  government  of  the  young  protector 
Cabala  oftho  was  menaced  with  a  more  formid- 
oftkm—  able  danger  from  another  quarter. 
Richard  had  no  authority  over  the  army.  All  his 
tastes  and  habits  were  pacific;  and  the  stern  mili- 
tary enthusiasts,  whom  Oliver  had  so  often  led  to 
victory,  regarded  with  contempt  the  character  and 
administration  of  his  indolent,  good-natured  son. 
They  soon  began  to  cabal  against  him,  and,  led 
by  Fleetwood,  Richard's  brother-in-law,  and  Des- 
borough,  his  uncle,  they  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  republican  minority  of  the  house  of  commons. 
These  military  malcontents  held  frequent  meetings 
at  Wallingford  House,  the  residence  of  Fleetwood. 
They  proposed  that  the  office  of  lord-general  should 
be  separated  from  that  of  protector,  and  together 
with  the  power  over  all  commissions  in  tho  army 
conferred  upon  Fleetwood,  who  was  a  weak  and 
fanatical,  though  honest,  republican,  and  completely 
in  their  hands.  The  commons,  on  the  other  hand, 
alarmed  at  the  caballing  of  tho  officers  and  the 
republican  faction,  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  no  general 
council  or  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
should  be  held  without  leave  of  the  protector  and 
"of  both  houses.  This  step  brought  about  an  imme- 
diato  collision  between  the  com- 

- — collision 

between  them   mons  and  the  junto  of  Wallingford 
and  the       House,  who,  three  days  after  (April 
22nd),  compelled  Richard  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament. 
'On  the  6th  of  May  a  declaration  was  published 
Be-nucmbluig  by  the  council  of  officers,  inviting 
oftheltump    the  members  of  tho  Long  Parlia- 
Parliameut.     ment>  who  ^  been  expe|lea  hy 

Cromwell,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1633,  to  return  to 
their  seats.  On  the  next  day,  Lcnthal,  the  speaker, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  tho  members  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  as  it  was  contemptuously  termed, 
hastened  to  Westminster,  and  resumed  their  func- 
tions. Their  first  act  was  to  pass  a  declaration 
tjuching  their  resolution  to  secure  the  property 
and  liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any 


Jtosifcnatinn 
of  Kichnrd 
Cromwell. 


house  of  peers,  or  the  supremacy  of  a  singlo  person, 
protector  or  king.  Richard  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  virtually  deposed  when  his  parliament  was 
dissolved  at  the  dictation  of  the 
militaryjunto,  now  formally  Bigned 
his  demission;  and,  abandoning 
without  a  struggle  a  position  for  which  he  had 
neither  ability  nor  inclination,  retired  to  enjoy  tho 
tranquillity  of  private  life. 

A  council  of  state  was  immediately  nominated 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  army.  The  royalists,  who  deemed  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  Unsuee n*M 
about  the  restoration  of  tho  king,  rising 
projected  a  simultaneous  rising  in  ro%«lict*. 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Charles,  with 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  proceeded  to  Calais,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  Hut  the 
plot  was  betrayed  by  Sir  Richard  Willis,  and  the 
attempt  was  everywhere  unsuccessful.  Sir  John 
Gore,  and  various  other  cavaliers,  were  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason. 
Sir  John  Booth,  a  prcsbyterian,  who  took  up  arms 
at  Chester,  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Lambert.  In 
various  other  quarters  the  insurgents  fled  before 
tho  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  insurrec- 
tion was  completely  suppressed. 

The  old  quarrel,  however,  between  the  army  and 
the  parliament  speedily  revived.  q,mm.i 
The  officers,  elated  by  their  recent     between  the- 
successes,  and  conscious  that  the  oflicer*  nnd  the 
Rump  existed  only  at  their  plea-  K«»p. 
sure,  demanded  that  Fleetwood  should  be  declared 
commander-in-chief,  without  limitations  to  his 
authority ;  and  that  Lambert,  who,  with  very  infe- 
rior abilities  and  claims,  was  manifestly  aiming  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Cromwell,  should  be  appointed 
major-general,  as  a  proper  reward  for  his  services. 
The  Rump,  however,  led  by  Haselrig,  a  headstrong 
and  intemperate  man,  "  being  jealous  that  the  sol- 
diers might  break  them,"  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
their  movements  by  dismissing  Lambert,  Des- 
borough,  and  other  officers,  and  declaring  it  high- 
treason  to  levy  money  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament.*   On  this  Lambert  marched  his  troops  to 
Westminster,  and  dispersed  the  D;MO|ution 
assembly,  now  powerless,  as  well        of  the 
as  degraded  in  public  estimation.  parliament. 
A  committee  of  safety,  consisting  of  twenty-threo 
persons,  named  by  the  officers,  assumed  the  direction 
of  public  affairs ;  and  thus  tho  kingdom  was  once 
more  subjected  to  a  military  despotism. 

In  this  critical  state  of  affairs  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  General  Monk,  on  whoso  dc-  chnmtter 
cision  the  fate  of  the  different  and  behaviour 
parties  seemed  to  hang.  Monk  had      of  Monk, 
originally  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  at  the  siege  of  Nantwieh, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but  on  his  release  ho 
•  Whitlocke,  p.  683 ;  Thurloe,  vol.  vii.  p.  703. 
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accepted  a  commission  from  the  parliament,  and 
was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  When 
the  government  was  seized  by  Cromwell,  Monk  cor- 
dially supported  the  protectorate,  and  on  the  death 
of  Oliver,  he  readily  transferred  his  services  to  his 
son.  He  had  quietly  acquiesced,  however,  in  the  de- 
position of  Richard,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Rump. 
Rut  he  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  parliament,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  provisional  government  by  the  officers  at 
Westminster;  and  probably  felt  some  apprehension 
that  his  own  position  was  not  secure  from  their 
attacks.  lie  thcrcforo  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
—lie  di<  lares  for  usurped  authority  of  the  committee 
tin?  parliament—  of  safety,  declared  at  once  for  the 
parliament,  and  prepared  for  marching  into  Ting- 
laud  to  vindicate  their  invaded  privileges.  With 
this  view  ho  new-modelled  his  army,  and  displaced 
the  officers  whoso  attachment  ho  suspected;  he 
drew  together  the  various  scattered  regiments;  he 
hastily  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  shires,  and  obtained  from  them  an  advance 
of  money  for  the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  Having 
communicated  to  the  meeting  his  resolution  of 
marching  to  London,  he  recommended  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  country  to  their  care  ;  and  leaving 
a  division  of  the  army  to  assist  them,  he  set  out  at 
tho  head  of  seven  thousand  veteran  troops. 

On  receiving  notice  of  this  movement  the  provi- 
— hi*  caution*  aional  government  instantly  ap- 
pnhcy.  pointed  Lambert  to  command  the 
forces  in  tho  north  of  England,  and  sent  several 
ministers  to  Monk,  "  to  persuade  him  to  a  light 
understanding  of  things,  and  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood."  Tho  wary  general  declared 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  free  the  parliament  from 
the  oppression  of  the  soldiers,  and  made  the  most 
sulcmn  protestations  that  he  was,  above  all  things, 
a  friend  to  liberty  and  the  commonwealth.  On 
learning  that  Lambert  was  advancing  at  tho  head 
of  a  superior  force,  Monk,  with  tho  view  of  gaining 
time,  sent  three  commissioners  to  the  provisional 
government  with  great  professions  of  his  desire  for 
peace,  and  with  offers  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 
When  the  treaty  was  concluded,  however,  he  refused 
to  ratify  it,  complaining  that  the  terms  were  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  that  his  commissioners  had  exceeded 
their  powers,  but  offered  to  enter  into  a  new  nego- 
tiation at  Newcastle.  While  he  thus  amused  the 
coinmittco  with  these  fallacious  offers,  the  army  of 
tho  unwary  Lambert,  which  was  reduced  to  great 
straits  for  want  of  money,  and  compelled  to  live  at 
free  quarters,  melted  away,  and  at  length  entirely 
dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  tho  tidings  of  Monk's 

„  ...         proceedings  reached  London,  the 
Public        r      ,       °      ,  , '  . 

diisati-fuHii.n  people  everywhere  manifested  their 
v.:ih  tho  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
the  military  junto,  and  refused  to 
pay  taxes.  A  violent  tumult  broke  out  in  tho 
capital,  and  was  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed. 
The  city  apprentices  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  demanded  a  free  parliament.   The  fleet,  under  ] 


Admiral  Lawson,  sailed  up  the  river,  and  denounced 
the  usurpation  of  the  military;  and  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  Portsmouth  declared  for  the  parlia- 
ment. The  soldiers  themselves  separated  into  fac- 
tion^ and  several  regiments,  abandoning  their 
officers,  revolted  to  their  opponents.  In  the  raid-t 
of  theso  commotions  the  members  The  Itump 
of  the  Rump  once  more  ventured  resume  thiir 
to  resume  their  scats,  from  which 
they  had  twice  before  been  ignominiously  expelled : 
and,  untaught  by  experience,  proceeded  at  once  to 
dismiss  their  rivals,  Lambert  and  Desborough,  and 
other  officers,  from  their  command,  and  ordered 
them  to  re  tiro  to  their  houses.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
some  other  members  who  had  adhered  to  the  mili- 
tary council,  were  ordered  into  a  similar  confine- 
ment, and  Lambert  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Utterly  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
they  prepared  a  bill  for  renouncing  anew  the  title 
of  Charles  Stewart  and  of  all  his  line,  and,  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  they  passed  a  vote  of  thank* 
to  Monk  for  his  letter  promising  to  thcru  all  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness,  and  desired  him  to  come  up 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  Monk  had  crossed  the  Tweed 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1GC0,  and  Monk's  rpjerre 
was  advancing  towards  the  capital.  *nd  di**imu- 
In  all  the  counties  through  which  l»uon— 
he  passed,  the  leading  gentry  flocked  round  him, 
expressing  their  earnest  desire  that  he  would  em- 
ploy his  power  in  restoring  the  kingdom  to  peace 
and  liberty.  At  York  he  was  waited  on  by  Fairfax, 
who  urged  him  to  declaro  for  the  king ;  but  the 
General,  taciturn,  selfish,  and  wary,  refused  to  dis- 
close his  intentions.  He  still  continued  to  make 
loud  professions  of  his  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
parliament ;  but  on  re  aching  St.  Alban's  he  sent  a 
message  demanding  that  the  soldiers  who  were  in 
and  around  the  capital  should  be  removed  to  moke 
room  for  his  own  forces.  The  parliament,  though 
greatly  perplexed  by  this  demand,  were  obliged  to 
comply ;  but  the  soldiers  mutinied,  and  were  witli 
great  difficulty  induced  to  yield  their  quarters  to 
tho  northern  army.  On  entering  the  city  Monk 
still  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve  respecting 
his  plans;  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  indeed,  ta 
has  been  conjectured,  that  he  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  till  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital,  and 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  popular  feeling  w*i 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  free  parliament,  which 
it  was  evident  would  instautly  restore  the  exi.cd 
family. 

His  conduct  at  first,  however,  either  from  dis- 
simulation or  irresolution,  was  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain, and  kept  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  painful 
suspense.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
common  council,  dissatisfied  both  with  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  army,  refused  to  submit  to  an  assess- 
ment imposed  upon  them,  till  it  should  be  levied  by 
a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  The  council  of  state 
resolved  to  inflict  immediate  chastisement  upon  the 
refractory  citizens,  ordered  Monk  to  march  into  the 
J  city,  to  seize  twelve  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
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common-councilmen,  and  fo  pull  down  the  chains, 
gates,  and  portcullises.    To  Jive  surprise  and  mor- 
— he  drrlnre*    ti  Meat  ion  of  the  citizens  he  promptly 
for  ii  fao      obeved  these  orders  j  but  two  davs 
pnri.nt.Rnt.      ^    jJ0  rc(race(]  h;H  8tl.pS(  nml 

■wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  complaining  of  the 
odious  service  which  they  had  forced  upon  him, 
rt'prouched  them  witb>  their  cabals,  nnd  the  encou- 
ragement they  had  given  to  turbulence  and  anarchy, 
nnd  required  them  immediately  to  invite  the  se- 
cluded members  oT  the  Long  Parliament  to  resume 
their  seals,  and  to  fix  a  time  for  their  own  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  assembling  of  n  new  parliament. 
This  declaration  was  welcomed  with  extravagant  , 
J»y  rtf  tlio  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  great 
lH.t>|'K'.  body  of  the  people.  Bonfires  blazed 
in  every  street ;  and  "  rumps,"  in  derision  of  the  par- 
liament, were  roosted  in  every  quarter  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

On  the  2Ut  of  February  the  presbyferian  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  who  had  been 
excluded  by  Pride's  Purge  before  the  trial  of  the 
king,  in  10-19,  returned  to  their  seats  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitudes  who  filled  West- 
minster Hail  and  Palace  Yard.  The  leaders  of  the 
Hump  perceived  that  their  power  was  gone,  and 
abandoned  the  field  without  a  struggle;  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  since  the  exclusion 
of  the  presbyterians  were  declared  null  and  void  ; 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  the  churches ;  Monk  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland ;  an  assessment  was  fixed  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy;  a  committee 
of  Estates  was  appointed  to  cony  on  the  govern- 
ment; writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election; 
nnd  then  the  famous  Long  Parliament,  which 
during  twenty  years  had  exercised,  both  for  good 
and  evil,  a  vast  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the 
country,  was  finally  dissolved. 

The  elections  for  the  new  house  of  commons 
Ftrlinjr  nf  the  went  everywhere  in  favour  of 
now  parliament,  candidates  'inclined  to  the  royal 
family.  When  the  parliament  assembled  on  the 
25th  of  April,  the  peers  .resumed  their  hereditary 
scats  and  functions.  The  two  houses  concurred  in 
the  same  purpose  of  restoring  the  king;  nnd  it 
was  evident  that  this  could  be  secured  in  a  peace- 
able manner  only  by  the  adoption  of  prompt  nnd 
vigorous  measures.  The  soldiers  were  deeply  dis- 
satisfied with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and 
needed  only  a  leader  in  whom  they  could  confide 
to  induce  them  to  renew  the  struggle  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  power  and  privileges.  The 
country,  indeed,  very  narrowly  escaped  the  perils 
of  a  bloody  contest.  On  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  Lambert  made  his 
escape  from  the  Tower,  and  began  to  assemble 
forces  at  Davcntrv.  His  former  comrades  hastened 
from  nil  quarters  to  his  standard  ;  but  the  activity 
of  Colonel  Ingoldsby  dispersed  the  discontented 
troops  before  they  could  asscmblo  in  sufficient 


numbers  to  become  formidable;  and  Lambert  him- 
self was  taken  pris  -ncr,  and  brought  back  to  his 
former  quarters  in  the  Tower. 

In  till*  critical  state  of  affairs  it  was  of  vast  im- 
portance that  the  rcstorat:on  of  the  exiled  family 
should  he  carried  into  effect  with  the  hast  prssiblo 
delay.    Any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  king  should  he  recalled  would,  without 
doubt,  have  occasioned  fierce  disputes  nnd  quarrels 
between  the  presbyterians  and  royalists,  and  might 
possibly  have  ended  in  subjecting  the  nation  to  tho 
permanent  rule  of  a  military  despotism.    Both  the 
great  parties,  therefore,  cordially    Rv5n1ution  to 
agreed  in  tho  propriety  of  biing-     r«-*tore  tho 
ing  the  interregnum  to  a  speedy      the  king, 
termination.    On  the  1st  of  May  Sir  John  Gran- 
ville, who  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  tho 
negotiations  between  Charles  and  Monk,  arrived 
from    Breda  with  royal  despatches,  which  the 
general,  who  continued  to  wear  the  mask  to  the 
last  moment,  refused  to  receive  in  private,  and 
caused  Granville  to  prcent  to  him  in  the  midst 
of  l!ie  council  of  state.    Shortly  after  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  commons,  that  a  servant  of  the 
king's  was  at  the  door  with  a  message  from  his 
majesty.  Granville  was  immediately  called  in  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  letter  of  the  king, 
containing  the  celebrated  "  Dccln-   Derta:nt:«n  of 
ration  of  Breda"  was  read.    It  Breda, 
offered  to  grant  a  free  pa i  don  and  indemnity  to  all 
peisons  whatsoever,  without  any  other  exceptions 
than  should  be  made  by  parliament;  it  promised 
complete  liberty  of  conscience ;  offered  to  leave  all 
grunts,  purchases,  nnd  alienations  of  lands  mudo 
during  the  civil  war  to  be  regulated  by  tho  parlia- 
ment; and  assured  the  soldiers  that  they  should  be 
satisfied  with  respect  to  their  arrears,  and  that  the 
pay  which  they  then  enjoyed  should  be  secured  to 
them  for  the  future.    A  committee  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  king's  letter, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  house  with  his 
majesty's  gracious  offers;  and  it  was  agreed  that  tho 
letter  and  declaration  should  immediately  be  pub- 
lished. The  venerable  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ventured 
to  recommend  that  some  more  definite  settlement 
should  be  made  before  the  king  wn9  restored  ;  but 
Monk  interposed,  and  informed  the  house  that,  if  the 
trenry  was  delayed,  he  could  not  answer  either  for 
the  pence  of  the  nation,  or  the  obedience  of  the 
army.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  king  were  laid  aside.    On  the  8lh  of  May 
Charles  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  in 
Palace  Yard,  at  Whitehall,  nnd  at  Temple  Bar. 
A  deputation  from  both  houses  was  sent  to  Breda  to 
invite  him  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  tho 
throne.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1000,   The  kin*  land* 
he  landed  at  Dover,  accompanied     »'  K«'Sll,nd. 
by  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  nnd  Glou- 
cester ;  and  on  the  29th,  which  was  also  hiB  birth- 
day, he  entered  London  amid  the  most  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy,  nnd  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

CHARLES  Til  E  SECOND. 
AD.  1660-1035. 

Charles  II.  was  thirty  years  of  ago  -when  ho 
Arcesoion  of     ascended  the  throne  of  his  onccs- 
Chnrlvt  II.      tors.    His  restoration  was  hailed 
■with  delight  by  nearly  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  he  possessed  not  a  few  qualities  cal- 
culated tn  recommend  him  to  popular  favour.  He 
had  a  good  understanding,  a  lively  wit,  graceful 
and  engaging  manners,  and  an  affable  demeanour. 
But  he  was  selfish  in  the  extreme,  utterly  desti- 
tute of  principle,  honour,  or  gratitude,  fond  of 
debasing  indulgences  and  of  frivolous  amusements, 
and  insensible  to  shame  or  reproach.  Few  monarchs 
owed  moro  to  the  spontaneous  affection  and  gene- 
rous indulgence  of  his  people,  and  few  have  repaid 
them  with  such  infamous  ingratitude.    The  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  outhority  was  hailed  with  peculiar 
delight  by  the  Scottish  nation;  for  it  was  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  race  of 
kings,  but  also,  as  they  supposed,  of  their  national 
Hopes  of  the    independence.  The  presbyterians, 
8eotti*h  nation,  who  composed  nearly  the  entire 
notion,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  speciul 
claims  upon  the  royal  gratitude.    They  hud  re- 
peatedly taken  arms  for  the  monarchy,  and  had 
suffered  severely  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
maintain  the  Stewart  dynasty  upon  tho  throne. 
The  iron  yoke  of  Cromwell  had  been  regarded  by 
them  with  hitter  hatred ;  and  no  Scotsman  of  rank 
or  influence  had  lent  to  the  protectorate  his  active 
support    They  had  rallied  round  the  young  king 
at  the  moment  when  his  affairs  were  nearly  despe- 
rate, and  had  freely  spent  their  blood  and  treasure 
in  support  of  his  claims.    Ho  had  himself  taken 
their  covenant,  and  had  solemnly  sworn  to  defend 
their  church ;  and  his  declaration  from  Breda  pro- 
mised complete  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects.    On  all  these  grounds  they  expected  that 
kindness,  or  at  least  justice,  would  bo  shown  to 
them  by  the  restored  monarch ;  and  that  they  would 
be  permitted,  without  molestation,  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  form  so  dear  to  their  hearts.  But 
Charles  entertained  an  inveterate  dislike  to  tho 
strict  observances  of  the  Scottish  Church:  ho  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  Presbyterian  religion 
Dislike  of  the    was  quite  unfit  for  a  gentleman  j 
king  to  prcsbv-  and  his  vindictive  recollection  of 
tenaniimi.      ^Q  mftnner  jn  which  he  was  treated 
by  tho  clergy  during  his  brief  residence  in  Scot- 
land, combined  with  his  secret  attachment  to  the 
Romish  faith,  induced  him  readily,  in  spite  of  his 
solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  to  sanction  the 
proposal  for  the  overthrow  of  presbytery,  and 
the  establishment  of  prelacy  in  its  room.   A  similar 
attempt  had  led  directly  to  the  ruin  of  his  father ; 
but  England  was  at  that  time  strongly  disaffected 
towards  tho  royal  government,  and  sympathised 
with  the  determined  resistance  made  by  the  Scots 


to  this  arbitrary  attack  on  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties ;  whereas  the  English  were  now  zealous 
alike  for  monarchy  and  prelacy,  and  regarded  the 
Scottish  Church  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
aversion.  The  scheme,  therefore,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  preabyterian  religion,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  episcopacy,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  dis- 
approved by.  the  greater  part  even  of  the  nobles, 
was  attended  with  little  risk  to  tho  throne,  and 
was  carried  into  effect,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Lauderdale  and  other  courtiers,  who  well  knew 
how  distasteful  it  was  both  to  the  national  and 
religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
on  whom  the  management  of  public  affairs  was 
devolved  by  the  king,  entertained  a  strong  dislike 
to  tho  Scottish  nation,  whose  fanatical  and  rebel- 
lious spirit,  he  alleged,  rendered  them  unworthy  of 
confidence;  and,  not  contented  with  procuring  the 
overthrow  of  their  national  church,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  forts  erected  by  Cromwell  should 
be  maintained,  in  order  to  repress  the  disloyal  and 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  the  advice  was 
supported  by  Monk,  now  created  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, whose  avarice  mode  him  desirous  to  retain 
the  command  of  the  English  garrisons  in  Scotland. 
But  Lauderdale,  who  possessed  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  pleaded  the  tried  loyalty  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  their  strong  attachment  to 
their  native  sovereign  ;  and  hinted  Demolition  «' 
that,  as  republican  principles  still  the  foru  in 
prevailed  in  England,  the  time  Scotland, 
would  probably  come  when,  instead  of  English 
garrisons  in  Scotland,  his  majesty  might  require 
Scottish  garrisons  in  England,  to  repress  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  English  subjects,  and  to  defend  the 
throne  against  their  renewed  attacks.  These  re- 
presentations, together  with  the  consideration  of 
the  expense  which  it  would  cost  to  maintain  the 
garrisons,  induced  his  majesty  to  disband  or  with- 
draw the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  to  demolish  all  the 
citadels  and  forts  which  had  been  erected  there. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  king,  great 
numbers  of  tho  nobility  and  principal  gentry  hur- 
ried to  London  to  tender  their  services,  and  to 
prefer  their  claims  to  the  chief  offices  of  state.  His 
majesty  was  greatly  influenced  in  the  distribution 
of  his  patronage  by  the  advico  of  Clarendon ;  ard 
that  advice  was  in  too  many  cases  formation  of 
given  without  any  reference  to  the  the  Scotch 
merit  of  the  applicant.  Middleton,  •Anuiwtradon. 
an  unprincipled  soldier  of  fortune,  was  elevated  to 
tho  peerage,  and  mode  general  of  the  forces,  and 
royal  commissioner  to  the  parliament ;  Glen  cairn 
was  appointed  chancellor;  Rothes,  president  of  the 
council ;  Crawford,  treasurer ;  Lauderdale,  secretary; 
Marischal,  lord  privy  6cal ;  Sir  Archibald  Primrose, 
clerk-register;  and  Sir  John  Fletcher,  lord-advo- 
cate. 

At  a  meeting,  held  by  the  king's  authority,  of 
all  the  leading  Scotchmen  in  London,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  of  Estates,  nominated  by  the 
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parliament  of  1G.30,  snould  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  public  uflairs  until  a  new  parliament 
ltchaviourof  assembled.  The  committee  entered 
the  cimniuiu.0  upou  the  duties  of  their  office  in  a 
ofJvitatcs.  spirit  which  showed  clearly  what 
Scotland  had  to  expect  from  her  restored  sovereign. 
Their  first  act  wan  to  commit  to  prison  a  number 
of  the  remonstrants  who  had  assembled  to  frame 
an  humble  petition  to  the  king.  They  then,  with 
an  obsequiousness  not  less  base  than  useless,  has- 
tened to  obliterate  the  iuscriptions  on  the  tombs 
of  Alexander  Henderson  and  George  Gillespie, 
and  ordered  Butherfords  celebrated  treatise,  en- 
titled "  Lex  Ilex,"  to  bo  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman. 

Tho  parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January, 
Meeting  of  1C61,  and  was  opened  by  Mid- 
parliament—  dleton  with  unusual  magnificence. 
The  Scottish  Estates  had  rarely  ventured  to  offer 
any  serious  opposition  to  tho  will  of  the  sovereign  ; 
but  the  present  parliament  proved  unusually  obse- 
quious. The  candidates  whose  subserviency  to  the 
crown  could  not  be  relied  on,  had  been  either  im- 
prisoned, or  summoned  to  appear  as  delinquents ; 
and  the  members  chosen,  through  the  management 
of  the  chancellor,  had  been  preferred  chietly  on 
account  of  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  court.  When  the  Estates  proceeded 
to  business,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was 
— iu  base  their  intention  to  overturn  the 
subserviency,  entire  fabric  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  country.  Tho  privilege  which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  parliament,  of  electing 
its  own  president,  was  taken  away,  and  the  office 
restored  to  the  chancellor.  The  nomination  of 
councillors,  judges,  and  officers  of  state,  was  recog- 
nised as  an  inherent  branch  of  the  royal  preroga* 
tive.  The  command  of  the  militia,  and  the  right 
to  summon  and  dissolve  parliaments  and  public  as- 
semblies, were  declared  to  reside  iu  the  sovereign 
alone;  and  any  attempt  to  hold  any  such  meeting, 
without  his  authority,  was  converted  into  treason. 
An  oath  of  allegiance  was  enacted,  which  acknow- 
ledged tho  royal  supremacy  over  all  persons,  and 
iu  all  matters  civil  and  religious,  and  made  the 
denial  of  it  high-treason.  The  power  of  electing 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  without  whose  consent  no 
act  could  bo  introduced,  was  taken  away  from  the 
parliament;  and  the  old  custom  was  revived, 
which  left  the  nomination  of  this  committee  really, 
though  not  in  form,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.* 
Tho  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  annulled, 
and  its  renewal,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
king,  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
A  last  expiring  effort  was  mado  by  the  ministers 
to  stay  the  torrent  which  was  sweeping  away  the 
whole  work  of  reformation,  but  without  effect. 
When  they  met  in  their  provincial  synods,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  an  humble  petition  to  the  kin<», 
messengers  from  the  parliament  ordered  them  to 
disperse  under  pain  of  treason.  The  monthly  assess- 
levied  by  Cromwell  had  long  been  felt  as  a 
•  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vii. 


grievous  burden  on  tho  resources  of  the  country  j 

but  the  Estates,  in  the  excess  of  their  servile 

loyalty,  conferred  upon  the  king  for  life  an  annual 

subsidy  to  the  same  amount —  for:y  thousand  pounds 

sterling— for  the  purpose  of  preserving  iho  public 

tranquillity  by  a  military  force.* 

At  length,  tired  of  reversing  particular  statutes, 

the  Scottish  councillors  proposed    u        ,  ,  ,, 
.    ,,   ,  r    r„  ,       Kevi>r»:il  of  all 

to  annul  all  the  proceedings  of  the      the  act*  of 

various  parliaments  and  conven-  previous  p.irlin- 
i-  i    i    j  u        i   u  menu  sin.*  1633. 

tions  which  had  been  held  sinco 

1633,  as  irregular  and  unconstitutional — on  the  ab- 
surd pretext  that  the  late  king  had  been  constrained 
by  violence  to  give  them  his  sanction.  No  such  alle- 
gation however  could  be  made,  even  by  the  shame- 
less and  debauched  nobles  who  now  managed  tho 
affairs  of  Scotland,  regarding  the  parliament  of  1  G4 1 , 
at  which  tho  king's  father  had  himself  presided, 
and  the  parliament  of  1C1S,  which  was  chosen  and 
directed  by  his  special  instructions,  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  engagement.  But  Middleton, 
with  characteristic  effrontery,  maintained  that  tho 
former  had  bten  held  in  the  interval  between  two 
rebellions,  when  a  real  restraint  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  king  by  tho  necessity  of  affairs,  although 
no  personal  violence  had  been  used ;  while  the  latter 
had  attempted  to  conciliate  the  covenanters  by 
such  hypocritical  terms  as  rendered  its  whole  pro- 
ceedings deserving  of  condemnation.  In  spite  of 
the  unexpected  and  strenuous  opposition  of  Craw- 
ford, Cussillis,  Loudoun,  and  other  old  covenanters, 
this  act  wns  passed  by  a  large  majority  ;  and  thus, 
at  one  sweep,  all  tho  barriers  which  had  bten 
raised  to  protect  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  nation — all  tho  valuable  privileges  which  had 
bet  ii  wrested  from  the  crown — were  at  once  com- 
pletely annulled,  and  a  precedent  was  furnished 
destructive  of  all  security  of  person  or  property, 
and  of  all  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  subjects.  This  infamous  act,  as  Burnet  remarks, 
"  was  only  fit  to  bo  concluded  after  a  drunken 
bout."  It  is  well  known,  iudeed,  Drunkenness 
that  it  was  proposed  at  a  debauch,  of  the  officials, 
by  the  miserable  and  abandoned  crew  who  now 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  carried  in 
tho  midst  of  drunken  acclamations.  "It  wns  a 
maddening  time,"  says  Burnet,  "  when  the  men  of 
affairs  were  perpetually  drunk." f  Middleton  him- 
self often  took  his  place  on  the  throne  in  such  a 
state  of  intoxication  that  tho  house  had  to  bo 
adjourned. 

When  tho  king  was  restored  to  the  throne,  either 
through  accident  or  design,  the  amnesty  which 
was  promised  to  his  English  subjects  wus  withheld 
from  Scotland.  "It  was  deemed  more  political  for 
him,"  says  one  of  his  apologists,  "  to  hold  over 
men's  heads  for  some  time  the  terror  of  punishment, 
till  they  should  have  made  the  requisite  compli- 

•  Act*  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vii. 

t  burnct's  History  of  Ins  Own  Time*,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
Purnct  fcaya  that  Sir  Ari  hih:ihl  Primrose,  "  the  cuMilest  of 
nil  Lord  Middleion's  rre;iturr«,"  rliit  Kiugcsted,  "half  in 
jest,"  this  notorious  net,  which  was  not  resolved  ujion, 
however,  till  the  junta  "hud  drunk  higher." 
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nnccs  with  the  new  government."    But  there  enn 
bo  no  doubt  that  this  ungenerous  course  of  policy 
was  persevered  in  by  the  king  and  his  advisers 
with  the  view  of  gratifying  their  revenge  by  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  par- 
liamentary lenders.    The  Marquis  of  Argyll  was 
the  first  victim  selected.    To  seize  this  powerful 
noble  iti  the  midst  of  his  devoted  retainers,  would 
have  been  a  work  of  difficulty  and  dange  r ;  and 
Apprehension    therefore  he  was   encouraged  to 
of  tin-  Marquis  repair  to  London  by  an  apparently 
of  Arg>  11-     friendly  ictter  from*  thc  king.  On 

reaching  tho  capital,  he  ho-stened  to  Whitehall ; 
but,  while  waiting  in  thc  privy  chamber  for  per- 
mission to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  hurried  to  t lie  Tower  as  a  traitor 
and  a  regicide — it  being  asserted  that  he  hud  secretly 
encouraged  thc  republicans  to  put  tho  late  king 
to  death.  He  was  shortly  after  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  to  be  tried  by  his  bitterest  enemies, 
who  were  eagerly  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  grant  of  his  estates.  His  indictment  consisted 
of  fourteen  different  charges,  extending  over  all  the 
transitions  in  Scotland,  from  thc  rising  of  the 
covenanters  in  IMS  down  to  his  sitting  in  Richard 
Cromwell's  parliament  in  lC.jO.    He  was  accused 

—lie  in  hi  ought  as  the  author  of  all  the  opposition 
to  trial—  which  had  been  made  by  the  Scot- 
tish nation  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  L; 
the  calling  of  the  convention  of  Estates  in  1643; 
the  formation  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
•with  England  ;  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  thc 
royalists  during  the  civil  wars  ;  as  an  accessory  to 
the  surrender  und  execution  of  the  late  king;  as 
thc  prime  mover  of  thc  opposition  made  to  the 
engagement,  and  of  the  conditions  with  which  thc 
invitation  given  to  his  present  majesty  was 
clogged;  and,  finally,  he  was  charged  with  a  crimi- 
nal compliance  with  the  late  usurpation,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  supporters  of  the  crown. 

Tho  defence  of  Argyll  was  unanswerable:  he 

,  .   ,  ,         pleaded  that  during  thc  late  un- 
— Lis  defence.    !  V    x.  j  i 

nappy  commotions  he  naa  always 

acted  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  not  on  his 
individual  responsibility;  that  all  the  public  pro- 
ceedings of  the  covenanters  were  covered  by  the 
act  of  oblivion  passed  by  Charles  I.,  in  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Kipon,  and  by  the  indemnity 
granted  by  his  present  majesty  in  the  parliament 
at  Stirling;  thr\t  the  atrocities  imputed  to  his  clan 
were  either  fictitious  or  greatly  exaggerated — that 
they  had  been  provoked  by  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  district,  which  had  been  twice  wasted  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  their 
nature  or  aggravation,  they  could  not  be  imputed  to 
him,  as  they  were  perpetrated  during  his  absence 
in  England;  that  as  for  his  compliance  with  the 
late  usurpation,  thc  whole  kingdom  shared  in  it 
equally  with  himself — that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
own  preservation— that  he  did  not  submit  till  the 
whole  nation  had  acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  thc 
commonwealth,  and  resistance  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable- that  his  submission  to  thc  existing  govern- 


ment did  not  imply  a  recognition  of  its  original 
title,  much  less  a  treasonable  opposition  to  thc 
rightful  heir,  while  excluded  from  the  throne. 
"And  how  could  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  that  I  wls 
acting  criminally,  when  a  man  so  learned  as  Li; 
majesty's  advocate  took  thc  same  oath  to  the 
commonwealth  with  myself?"  Here  Sir  John  Flct- 
eher,  the  lord-ad voeate,  was  so  enraged  at  1 1. i a 
appeal  that  he  called  him  an  impudent  villain  : 
Argyll  meekly  replied  that  he  had  learned  in  l  is 
afflictions  to  suffer  reproach. 

After  he  had  concluded,  his  counsel  protestrd 
that,  as  they  pleaded  for  thc  mar-  shameful  K  - 
quis  by  order  of  parliament,  they  havimir  <>f  the 
should  not  be  held  personally  rc  C0l4tt* 
sponsible  for  thc  arguments  they  might  employ; 
but  their  protestation  was  at  once  repelled  by  the 
court,  and  they  were  informed  that  thev  must 
plead  at  their  own  hazard.*  By  their  advice  the 
marquis  then  petitioned  to  be  tried  before  the 
justiciary  court,  on  the  ground  that  his  indictment 
was  so  hit i irate,  that  it  would  require  learned 
judges  to  decide  upon  the  points  of  law  involved  in 
it.  But  the  prosecutors  not  only  rejected  this 
petition,  but  were  with  great  difficulty  induced  to 
pardon  thc  counsel  for  ndvising  their  client  to 
prefer  a  request  which  was  construed  into  a  de- 
clining of  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  counsel 
then  prayed  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  produce 
exculpatory  proof,  but  this  also  was  refused,  and 
the  defences  were  ordered  to  be  given  in  in  writing. 

Lord  Loru,  thc  eldest  son  of  Argyll,  who  had 
always  opposed  the  government  of  Cromwell, 
obtained  from  thc  king  a  letter  ordering  the  crown 
lawyers  not  to  prosecute  for  any  offences  committed 
previous  to  the  indemnity  granted  at  Stirling  in 
16ol,  nor  to  pronounce  any  sentence  till  thc  whole 
process  was  submitted  to  his  majesty.  To  counter- 
act thc  influence  of  Lorn  and  of  Lauderdale,  whose 
niece  he  had  married,  Glencairn  and  Rothes  were 
dispatched  to  Ix>ndon,  and  by  representing  to 
Clarendon ,  and  Monk  that  the  delaying  of  the 
sentence  till  thc  proceedings  were  submitted  to  tic 
king  would  "  much  discourage  this  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate parliament,  and  would  look  like  a  distrust  of 
its  justice,"  they  succeeded  in  procuring  the  recall  <;f 
that  part  of  his  majesty's  letter,  and  thc  other  por- 
tion of  it  Middleton  was  allowed  virtually  to  di.-rc- 
gard.  Eager  to  procure  Argyll's  condemnation,  as 
he  expected  to  be  enriched  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 

•  Under  the  infamous  statute  of  "lcating-making."  if  a 

man  defended  the  rights  of  hu  country  iu  parliament,  jt 
opposed  the  most  flagrant  attack  uihui  theiiuiKTinl  litnitu* 
in  the  form  of  an  act,  lie  wo*  liable  to  be  tried  for high-lrv.iv  u 
u<\  attempting  to  render  the  lieges  di&Mtiatied  with  tl.i-ir 
sovereign  ;  and  if  an  accused  peison  attempted  to  dvU  uii 
himself  on  hi»  trial,  by  proving  that  thc  wivant*  <.f  ti  c 
1  'i  <wn  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  vrnntm  oppression,  t  o 
w.n  liable  to  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  «s>mf 
ground.  On  the  trial  of  Aig)U  his«ounsel  were  rot  »ll.".u<l 
t  i  bring  forward  exculpatory  proof,  but  at  the  risk  i  t  r>  :i- 
dtniv^  themselves  linhle  to*  he  tried  oil  a  unnl  ir  rh:«ig«\ 
The  eonnsel  assigned  to  Argyll  were  Messrs.  Sinclair  .tn6 
Cunningham,  with  Sir  (ieoige  Mackenzie,  who  wlis  :.fu:- 
wm-ds  the  "b'wiy  Mackenzie,"  the  persecutor  cf  :U 
1  ounanters. 
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estate,  the  greedy  and  unscrupulous  commissioner 
undertook  in  person  the  management  of  the  trial, 
which  he  conducted  with  a  total  contempt  of  justice 
and  honour,  ami  even  of  common  decency.  It  was 
well  knowu  that  when  Cromwell  was  in  Scotland, 
in  1648,  he  held  various  conferences  with  Argyll; 
and  that  immediately  upon  his  return  to  London 
the  treaty  of  Newport  was  broken  off,  and  the  king 
brought  to  trial.  Hence  Middle  ton  affirmed  that 
these  proceedings  had  been  concerted  with  Argyll ; 
and  urged  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority  and 
personal  influence  that  this  conclusion,  though 
founded  on  mere  presumption  and  totully  unsup- 
ported by  evidence,  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
Argyll's  condemnation.  But  Gilmour,  the  president 
Integrity  of     of  the  court  of  session,  had  the 

rre«iitvi>t  Oil-  courage  and  honesty  to  denounce 
IUuUr  this  infamous  attempt  to  pervert 
justice;  and  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which  Middle- 
ton  stormed  and  swore,  but  in  vain,  the  parliament, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  exculpated  Argyll  from  all 
participation  in  the  execution  of  tbc  king. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  the  charge  of  com- 
pliance with  the  usurpation.  Even  here  the 
evidence  was  exceedingly  defective ;  and,  after  it 
was  concluded,  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  had  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  an  eloquent  and  well-reasoned 
speech,  which  produced  a  strong  impression  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  the  court  was  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  when  a  violent  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  parliament-house,  and  a  messenger 
who  had  come  express  from  London  entered,  and 
presented  a  packet  to  the  commissioner.  On  being 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  number  of  private 
Villany  of  letters,  that  Argyll  had  written  to 
Mo»k.  Monk  d  uring  the  commonwealth, 
expressing  his  attachment  to  the  government  of  the 
protector,  and  which  that  treacherous  villuin — who 
had  himself  bceu  the  active  agent  of  Cromwell, 
while  Argylc  had  only  passively  acquiesced  in  his 
rule — had  sent  down  with  all  haste,  on  learning 
from  Middle-ton's  envoys  the  scantiness  of  the 
proof.*  On  evidence  thus  basely  obtained,  and 
brought  forward  in  the  most  illegal  manner,  after 
the  case  was  closed,  and  which,  as  even  Hume 
admits,  could  not  by  any  equitable  construction 
imply  the  crime  of  treason,  the  old  nobleman  was 

Argyll  is  con-    found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death 
UcMinoJ—      wa8  immediately  pronounced  upon 
him.    He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  in  two 
days,  and  his  head  to  be  affixed  to  the  Tolbooth, 

•  Burnet,  to!,  i.  p.  178;  Wodrow,  vo!.  t  p.  54.  Thi* 
fuft,  nu'ii'.i  ii.  il  by  Unmet,  has  Von  denied  by  Ko*«  in  hi* 
remarks  on  Fox'*  lli-tny;  but,  to  nay  nettling  of  the  inde- 
pendent tt  t.tiiuc.ny  of  Wo'how,  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  Sir  tJenrgo  Mickenxie,  recently  brought  to  light,  t*ta- 
b!i*hc*  the  truth  «(  the  statement  bejond  n  doubt.  "The 
Miirqui*  of  Argyll,"  he  says.  "  «aj  convicted  of  treason 
upon  letter*  written  by  him  to  General  Monk  ;  thejse  letter* 
being  only  suh*i  riocd  by  him,  and  net  :n;t  .:ra;di,  und  the 
subscription  ]i:iviug  been  proved  by  arompanvm  of  letter*;" 
a  kind  of  proof  open  to  very  serious  ohicetion*,  '•Feeing," 
he  add*,  "it  i*  l>ut  presumption,  nnii  men's  hniui.n  are 
ofttime-t  easily  imitated,  ufid  one  man'*  v.  i -jte  will  dill",  r 
from  it-self  at'severul  occasions."—  Sie  Lutes  «,<<l  O'stumi 

CJ  p.  !>'1\. 


on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  head  of 
Montrose.  Argyll  begged  for  a  respite  of  ten  days, 
in  order  that  his  sentence  might  be  communicated 
to  the  king;  but,  when  this  was  refused,  he  under- 
stood the  intention  of  the  court,  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  this  is 
my  reward!  but  he  hastens  me  to  a  better  crown 
than  his  own ;  nor  cau  you  deprive  me  of  that 
eternal  indemuity  which  vou  may  require  your- 
selves." • 

On  returning  to  the  Tolbooth  he  found  his  lady- 
waiting  for  him,  to  whom  he  suid,  —his  calm 
as  he  entered,  "They  have  given  behaviour— 
mc  till  Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear,  therefore 
let  us  improve  it."  She  embraced  him,  and  weeping 
bitterly,  exclaimed  in  her  anguish,  "  The  Lord  will 
require  it — the  Lord  will  require  it !" — "Forbear, 
forbear,"  said  the  marquis  to  his  weeping  friends  ; 
"  truly  I  pity  them,  they  know  not  what  they  are 
doing.  They  may  shut  ino  in  where  they  please, 
but  they  cannot  shut  out  God  from  me.  I  am  as 
content  to  be  here  as  I  was  in  the  Tower ;  was  as 
content  there  as  I  was  when  at  liberty;  and  hope  to 
be  as  content  on  the  scaffold  as  any  of  them  all." 

He  spent  the  Sabbath  in  religious  exercises  with 
several  ministers  who  were  permitted  to  attend  him, 
and  prepared  for  death  with  a  calmness  and  courage 
not  expected  from  his  constitutional  timidity.  Re- 
ferring to  this,  he  desired  those  about  him  to  observe 
that  the  Lord  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  delivered 
him  from  all  his  fenrs.  At  his  own  request  his  lady 
took  leave  of  him  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  after 
which  he  spent  some  hours  in  pleasant  sleep.  On 
the  morning  of  Monday  (May  27th),  the  day  of  his 
execution,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  asserting  his 
innocence,  and  recommending  his  widow  and  family 
to  his  majesty's  protection.  He  dined  with  his 
friends  at  noon;  and,  as  ho  was  leaving  the  jail  to 
go  to  the  scaffold,  he  said,  "  1  could  die  like  a 
Roman,  but  I  cIioobc  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian." 
He  called  in  passing  at  Mr.  Guthrie's  room,  to  bid 
him  farewell.  That  venerable  clergyman  came 
near  the  niurquis,  and  when  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  he  said,  "  My  Lord,  God  has  been  with 
you.  He  is  with  you,  and  will  be  w  ith  you.  And 
such  is  my  love  to  your  lordship,  that  were  I  not 
under  sentence,  I  could  die  this  day  for  you  ;"  and 
"  then  they  embraced  one  another,"  says  Wodrow, 
"and  parted,  shortly  to  meet  in  a  better  place."t 
Accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends  clad  in 
mourning,  he  walked  to  the  Cross,  the  place  of 
execution,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  the 
greatest  composure.  He  spoke  at  some  length  in 
vindication  of  his  innocence;  his  conduct,  he  de- 
clared, had  never  been  influenced  by  any  motives 
of  sclf-aggrandiscmcnt  or  disloyalty.  He  declared 
that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  would  condemn 
none.  "  God,"  *aid  he,  "  hath  laid  engagements  on 

•  Wodrnw,  ut  supra.  According  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
(Hi;  t.,  p.  4<i;  the  l»..r>|  <t*  Mild  he  remembered  thai  lie  h;id 
first  I  the  u  >',vn  «iii<.ii  11. e  king'*  head,  Slid  added,  h« 
ho;>e«i  <;•«!  womd  It..i,.v.  <-.;i  his  aiujc«ty  acrucn  of  glory 

fur  he  c>er  Wl>hi,l  ban  veil. 
^    Au.i!,e!n,  \  ul.  ii.  p.  1:,S. 
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Scotland.  We  are  tied  by  covenants  to  religion 
and  reformation.  Those  who  were  then  unborn  are 
yet  engaged,  and  it  passeth  the  power  of  all  the 
magistrates  under  heaven  to  absolve  from  the  oath 
of  God.  These  times  are  likely  either  to  bo  very 
sinning  or  suffering  times,  and  let  Christians  make 
their  choice.  There  is  a  sad  dilemma  in  the  business 
—sin  or  sutler;  and,  surely,  ho  that  will  choose  the 
better  part  will  choose  to  suffer;  others  that  will 
choose  to  sin  will  not  escape  suffering;  they  shall 
suffer,  but  perhr.ps  not  as  I  do,  but  worse,"  After 
spending  some  time  in  devotion  he  distributed 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  tho  friends  who 
attended  him.  On  approaching  the  maiden  Mr. 
Hutchison  si\id,  "My  lord,  now  hold  your  grip 
sicker  "  • — meaning  that  he  should  hold  fast  his  con- 
fidence in  Christ.  "  Mr.  Hutchison,  you  know  what 
I  said,"  was  the  calm  reply  of  the  marquis  ;  1  am 
not  afraid  to  be  surprised  by  fear."  After  preparing 
for  the  block,  by  laying  aside  his  doublet,  he  said  to 
those  near  him,  "  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you,  and  all 
that  hear  me,  again  to  take  notice  and  remember 
that  now,  when  I  am  entering  into  eternity,  and  to 
appear  before  my  Judge,  as  I  desire  salvation  and 
expect  eternal  happiness  from  Him,  I  am  free  from 
any  accession,  by  knowledge,  contriving,  counsel,  or 
anyways,  of  his  late  majesty's  death ;  and  I  pray  the 
Lord  to  preserve  the  present  king,  and  to  pour  out 
his  best  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government, 
and  tho  Ix>rd  give  him  good  and  faithful  counsel: 
—h'tn  lors.  He  then  knelt  down,  and, 
execution.  having  given  the  signal  by  lifting 
up  his  hand,  the  descent  of  the  maiden  severed  his 
head  from  his  body.f 

The  illegality  and  injustice  of  Argyll's  sentence 
excited  deep  indignation  throughout  the  country, 
and  awakened  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who 
had  been  most  strongly  opposed  to  him.  His  ju- 
dicial murder  was  justly  imputed  to  tho  bitter 
hatred  of  the  king  and  "court,  and  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  Middlcton,  who  expected  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  his  extensive  possessions — an  expectation 
which  was  happily  disappointed,  for  his  patri- 
monial estutes  and  a  part  of  tho  titles  were  restored 
to  Lorn,  his  son,  through  tho  intercession  of  Lau- 
derdale, whose  wife's  niece  ho  had  married.  The 
character  of  the  marquis  was  not  free  from  defects, 
but  ho  was  a  true  patriot,  a  staunch  presbyterian, 
and  a  statesman  of  great  sagacity,  experience,  and 
consummate  nddrcss.  His  counsels  mainly  guided 
tho  prcbhyterian  party  in  their  resistance  to  the 
scheme  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Laud;  and  to  his  pru- 
dence and  energy  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
and  the  part  which  that  country  took  in  the  great 
civil  war.  Ho  steadily  ndhcred  to  his  principles, 
both  religious  and  political,  through  good  report, 
and  through  bad  report;  and  in  consequence  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell  and  to  Monk, 
and  was  excluded  during  the  protectorate  from  all 

•  II  nM  your  Srriwp  icure. 

t  Scott's  Worthies;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  157;  IJur- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  170;  MCric's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-73. 


public  employment  or  trust.  His  resistance  to  the 
republican  party,  and  bis  services  in  the  recall  of 
Charles  to  Scotland,  deserved  a  better  return  from 
that  ungrateful  and  unprincipled  monarch,  and  the 
wretched  herd  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  Charles  could  not  forgive 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected  during 
his  residence  in  Scotland ;  and  his  rapacious  com- 
missioner had  cast  a  greedy  eye  on  Argyll's  vast 
estates,  and,  therefore,  persecuted  to  the  death  the 
great  statesman,  that  ho  might  obtain  possession 
of  his  spoils.  By  his  own  clan  and  friends  Argyll 
was  almost  adored,  and  his  memory  is  still  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  Scottish  presbytcrians,  who 
believe  with  honest  Howie  of  Iiochgoin,  that  "  he 
had  piety  for  a  Christian,  sense  for  a  councillor, 
courage  for  a  martyr,  and  a  soul  for  a  king.  If 
ever  any  was,  ho  might  be  said  to  be  a  true  Scotch- 
man." • 

The  next  victim  was  tho  Rev.  James  Guthrie, 
minister  of  Stirling.  He  was  de-  Trial  of  the 
scended  of  an  old  and  respectable  Rev.  James 
family,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  Guthrie— 
and  most  courageous  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  He 
had  always  been  a  constant  and  zealous  supporter 
of  monarchy,  and  an  inflexible  opponent  of  Crom- 
well ;  but  ho  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  remon- 
strants, and  was  especially  obnoxious  to  tho  court 
party,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  selected,  in 
1650,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Middlcton,  now  tho  royal  commissioner. 
He  was  accused  of  framing  or  promoting  the 
western  remonstrance,  of  being  tho  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Tho  Causes  of  the  Lord's 
Wrath,"  and  of  declining  the  authority  of  the  king 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  defence  was  unan- 
swerable, and  clearly  proved  that  none  of  tho 
charges  brought  against  him  could  by  the  law  of 
the  land  be  deemed  treasonable  or  seditious.  "  I 
have  founded  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings  in 
these  matters,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent 
and  triumphant  vindication,  "on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  on  the  doctrine,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  laws 
of  this  church  and  kingdom,  upon  tho  national 
covenant  of  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  betwixt  tho  three  kingdoms.  If  these 
foundations  fall,  I  must  fall  with  them ;  bat  if  these 
sustain  and  stand  in  judgment,  as  I  hope  they  will. 
I  cannot  acknowledge  myself,  neither,  I  hoi>e,  will 
his  majesty's  commissioner,  and  the  honourable 
court  of  parliament,  judge  me  guilty  cither  of 
sedition  or  treason." 

The  trial  lasted  from  the  20th  of  February  till 
the  11  th  of  April.  At  the  close  of  tho  protracted 
proceedings  tho  aged  and  infirm,  but  intrepid 
minister  concluded  his  pleading  by  a  powerful 
appeal,  which  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  who  withdrew  from  the  court, 
declaring,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "We  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  this  just  man." 
Addressing  the  chancellor,  he  said,  "  My  lord,  I 
shall,  in  the  last  place,  humbly  beg  that,  having 
*  Scott's  Worthies,  Art. :  Marquis  of  ArgjlL 
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brought  such  pregnant  and  clear  ovidenco  from  the 
Word  of  God,  bo  much  divine  reason,  human  law, 
and  so  much  of  the  common  practice  of  the  Kirk  and 
kingdom  in  my  own  defence,  and  being  already  cast 
out  of  my  ministry,  driven  from  my  dwelling,  and 
deprived  of  my  maintenance,  myself  and  my  family 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others,  and  having  now 
suffered  eight  months'  imprisonment,  that  your 
lordship  would  put  no  further  burden  upon  me. 
Hut,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, '  Behold !  I  am  in 
your  hands,  do  to  me  what  seemeth  good  to  you.' 
I  know  for  certain  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
to  speak  all  these  things,  and  that  if  you  put  me  to 
death  you  shall  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourself, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city." 

He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of 
—his  Edinburgh,  as  a  traitor,  on  the  1st 
execution.  Qf  june,  1601,  his  head  to  be 
placed  on  the  Netherbow,  his  estate  to  be  confis- 
cated, and  his  children  declared  incapable  in  all 
time  coming  to  enjoy  any  office,  dignities,  pos- 
sessions, lands,  or  goods  within  the  kingdom.  This 
atrocious  sentence  ho  received  with  the  utmost 
composure,  merely  saying,  "  My  lord,  never  let  this 
sentence  affeot  you  more  than  it  docs  me,  and  let 
never  my  blood  bo  required  of  the  king's  family." 
On  his  way  to  the  scaffold  ho  requested  that  the 
cords  which  pinioned  his  arms  might  be  slackened 
so  fares  to  allow  him  to  support  his  tottering  frame 
on  a  staff,  while  walking  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the 
place  of  execution.  On  the  scaffold  "  he  spoke  an 
hour,"  says  Burnet,  who  saw  him  suffer,  "  with  the 
composcdness  of  one  who  was  delivering  a  sermon 
rather  than  bis  last  words."  Just  before  ho  was 
turned  over,  lifting  the  napkin  from  his  face,  he 
cried,  "  The  covenant — the  covenant  shall  yet  be 
Scotland's  reviving ! "  "  His  last  words,  which  he 
uttered  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  elevated 
voice,  were  those  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk — •  Art 
thou  not  from  everlasting,  O  Lord,  my  God,  my 
holy  one?  1  shall  not  die,  but  live.'  After  he  was 
taken  down  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
with  an  axe.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a 
vast  effusion  of  blood  that  flowed  from  his  body, 
which  was  presently  put  into  a  coffin  and  carried 
to  the  old  kirk  aisle,  where  it  was  dressed  by  a 
number  of  ladies  of  good  quality.  Some  of  them 
took  their  napkins  and  dipped  them  in  the  blood, 
and  when  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  the  registrar, 
challenged  one  of  them  for  so  doing,  saying,  •  It 
was  a  piece  of  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  preserve  the  relics  of  the  saints.' 
It  was  answered,  they  intended  not  to  abuse  it  into 
superstition  and  idolatry,  but  to  hold  up  the  bloody 
napkin  to  heaven  in  their  addresses,  that  the  Lord 
might  remember  the  innocent  blood  that  was  spilt."* 

•  Wodrow,  book  i.  sect  4  ;  Analects,  vol.  ii.  p.  108 ;  Bur- 
net, vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  M'Crie'a  Sketch**,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76—78. 
Some  of  the  modern  defenders  of  Scottish  episcopacy  have 
attempted  to  justify  the  judicial  murder  of  Guthrie,  which 
even  Sir  George  Mackenzie — the  "bloody  Mackenzie" — 
tacitly  admits  to  be  incapable  of  vindication.  He  mentions 
Guthrie's  powerful  talents  with  respect,  and  says,  "  Really, 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  tractable  and  quiet  person 
had  not  the  keeping  of  his  great  parts  and  courage,  for  he 


With  Guthrie  was  hanged  a  Captain  Govan,  who 
had  deserted  to  Cromwell  while  Charles  was  in 
Scotland.  "  The  man,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  incon- 
siderable till  they  made  him  more  considered  by 
putting  him  to  death,  on  such  an  accouut,  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time." 

Patrick  Gillespie,  principal  of  Glasgow  College, 
the  only  minister  in  Scotland  who  Gillespie, 
had  publicly  prayed  for  the  pro-  Rutherford, 
tector,  was  also  marked  out  for  «"™toii. 
destruction ;  but,  through  the  interest  of  Loid 
Sinclair,  he  was  only  sequestrated  from  his  living. 
The  famous  Samuel  Rutherford  was  saved  by  death, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  from  the  fate  of  Argyll 
and  Guthrie.  His  enemies,  with  impotent  malice, 
though  he  was  known  to  be  dying,  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  the  council  on  a  charge  of  high- 
treason,  and  expelled  him  from  his  office  of  regent 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.*  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  War- 
riston,  who  had  escaped  to  the  Continent,  was 
attainted.  Swinton,  who  had  been  a  judge  under 
Cromwell,  having  turned  quaker  and  frankly  con- 
demned his  own  conduct,  was  pardoned,  but  de- 
prived of  his  estate,  which  was  bestowed  on  Lauder- 
dale. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  parliament  the  com- 
missioner proceeded  to  London*  Council 
where  a  council  was  held  for  the  pur-  respe.  t  in& 
pose  of  settling  the  ecclesiastical  the  .Scottish 
affairs  of  Scotland.  Middleton,  Qhuich- 
Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  declared  that  the  nation  in 
general  was  disgusted  with  the  intolerance  and 
tyranny  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  that  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy  would  be  universally  accept- 
able to  the  people,  and  would  greatly  strengthen 
tho  monarchy.  These  views  were  strenuously  sup- 
ported by  Clarendon,  who  entertained  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  presbyterian  system,  and  was  appre- 
hensive that  if  legally  established  in  Scotland  it 
would  regain  its  ascendancy  iu  Eugland  and  Ire- 
land. The  restoration  of  prelacy  was,  therefore, 
resolved  on,  in  spito  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the 
king  to  maintain  tho  existing  form  of  church 
government,  and  the  warning  which  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  held  out  against  such  au  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  national  faith.  Tho  presbytcrions  were 
now  fully  aware  of  their  danger,  and  bad  deputed 
James  Sharp,  minister  of  Crail,  to  lay  their  ease 
before  the  king,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  pre- 
servation and  liberties  of  the  presbyterian  church. 
Sharp  was  a  person  of  considerable  ability  and 
learning,  of  plausible  manners,  and  of  singular 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  men.  He  had 
acquired  the  complete  confidence  of  his  party,  and 
was  regarded  by  them  as  "  a  very  worthy,  pious, 

was  both  the  secretary  and  champion  of  his  party."  _  (Hist, 
p.  61.)  Charles  himself  said,  when  he  heard  that  l'atrick  Gil- 
lespie was  pardoned,  "  If  I  had  known  you  would  have  spared 
Mr.  Gillespie,  I  would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie."  Sharp 
accuses  Gillespie  of  having  otl'ered,  of  his  own  accord,  to  go 
all  lengths  to  effect  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  king  and  procure  his  pardon. 

"  Walker's  Remains,  p.  171 ;  Iteid's  Memoirs  of  the 
Divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
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wise,  and  diligent  young  man."  His  correspondence 
during  liia  residence  in  London  shows  that  for  some 
time  he  zealously  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
views  of  his  friends,  and  to  support  the  prcsby  tcrian 
nystt  m,  and  even  procured  from  the  king  a  letter 
to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  expressing  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  majesty's  determination  to 
"  preserve  and  protect  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  law,  without  violation/' * 
But  after  it  became  evident  that  the  king  and  his 
councillors  were  determined  to  restore  prelacy  in 
Perfidy  of      Scotland,  he  was  secretly  gained 

James  Sh.wp.  over  by  some  of  the  English  high- 
church  statesmen,  and  induced  to  concur  in  their 
schemes  for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  and 
to  betray  the  church  which  had  intrusted  its  cause 
to  his  advocacy.  So  artfully  did  he  conceal  his 
perfidy  that,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  his  brethren 
of  the  Edinburgh  presbytery  unanimously  pre- 
sented him  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  faithful 
and  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
and  no  suspicion  was  entertained  of  his  designs  till 
they  woie  ripe  for  execution. 

The  treachery  of  Sharp  is  utterly  indefensible; 

Causes  which  ^ut  tncrc  can  ^°  ^lt'e  doubt  that 
led  to  the  over-  no  efforts  he  could  have  made 
throw  «f  proa-  would  have  altered  the  resolution 
b>  lensunsm.  Qf  Q\iar\CB  an(|  j,j8  courtiers  to  over- 
run the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland,  and  to 
establish  the  episcopal  form  on  its  ruins.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  design  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  unfortunate 
dissensions  which  still  raged  between  the  pro- 
testers and  the  rcsolutioncrs,  and  prevented  them 
from  uniting  in  any  common  measure  for  their  pro- 
tection. Most  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  guided 
the  councils  of  the  Church  through  the  trouble- 
some times  of  the  great  civil  war  were  now  dead  or 
in  exile,  or  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities.  Many,  too,  were  terror-stricken  by  the 
execution  of  Argyll  and  Guthrie — many  were  worn 
out  with  the  long-continued  intestino  strife  and 
contention,  and  anxious  for  peace  on  almost  any 
terms;  while  not  a  few,  especially  among  the 
nobility,  had  become  impatient  of  the  strict  super- 
intendence exercised  by  the  clergy,  and  were  eager 
to  throw  off  their  yoke.  Owing  partly  to  these 
causes,  partly  to  tho  stratagems  of  the  court,  and 
the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  death, 
with  which  the  royal  edicts  were  enforced,  the  prcs- 
byterian  church  was  overthrown  without  a  struggle, 
almost  without  remonstrance.  In  spite  of  his 
Perjury  of  solemn  oath  to  maintain  tho  pres- 
Cliarles.  byttrian  Bystcm,  the  king,  in  Au- 
gust, 1661,  sent  a  letter  to  the  privy  council,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  li  s  promise  that  he  would 

•  Some  of  the  episcopalian  defenders  of  ihe  king  nllepe 
that  his  eondurt  in  re-cstabli.-diinjr  prelacy  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  pledge,  because  the  parliaments  by  which 
presbytery  had  been  established  were  not  legal,  and  there- 
fore episcopacy  wns  at  this  time  the  religion  "settled  by 
law" — a  contJtnptililo  subterfuge,  every  way  worthv  of  the 
king  and  his  apologias.  (See  Stephen's  Life  and  Times  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  Yio  ) 


maintain  the  government  of  the  Church  settled  by 
law,  and  pleading  the  miserable  subterfuge  that  the 
parliament  had  now  rescinded  the  acts  respecting 
that  government  passed  during  the  civil  war,  ho 
says,  **  we  therefore,  from  our  respect  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of  the  protcstant  re- 
ligion, from  our  pious  care  and  princely  zeal  for 
the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  Church, 
and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government  of  the 
churches  of  England,  have,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, declared  to  those  of  our  council  here  our  tirni 
resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for  the 
restoring  of  that  Church  to  its  right  government 
by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles."  The 
Earl  of  Tweeddale  was  the  only  member  of  council 
who  hesitated  to  express  his  acquiescence  in  this 
despotic  mandate,  and  ventured  to  hint  the  pro- 
priety of  advising  with  the  synod*.  To  repress  m 
onec  this  spirit  of  resistance,  Mid-  Tyrannical 
dleton  procured  an  order  for  tho  behaviour  of 
imprisonment  of  Tweeddale,  on  the  Middletcn. 
ground  that  he  had  opposed  the  execution  of  Guth- 
rie, and  had  pleaded  that  death  was  too  severe  i 
punishment  for  the  offences  laid  to  his  charge. 
This  arbitrary  act  had  the  desired  effect  of  se- 
curing unanimity  in  the  council,  and  a  ready  com- 
pliance with'  the  royal  mandate.  A  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  annoutic-  Kc»torati»n  of 
ing  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  prelaw, 
prohibiting  meetings  of  synods  and  assemblies,  and 
forbidding  all  discoursing  or  preaching  against  lit 
change,  on  pain  of  imprisonment.  A  second  fol- 
lowed, enjoining  the  burghs,  under  the  severe*! 
penalties,  to  elect  none  as  magistrates  who  h'.i 
presbyterian,  or  liberal  principles;  and  such  was 
the  universal  servility,  that  this  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  freedom  of  election  wu 
submitted  to  without  remonstrance. 

As  episcopacy  was  now  the  established  religion  of 
Scotland,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  sutfrajrsa 
bishops  to  take  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Asm 
appropriate  reward  for  his  services,  Consecration 
Sharp  was  appointed  primate  and     of  the  new 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's ;  *  and  bishops. 
Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Lcightou,  were  nominated 

•  Sharp  was  authorised  by  the  king  to  offer  prefennrtt 
to  a  liunibcr  of  the  lending  presbyterian  niiuUti r*,  *r.J 
particularly  to  Mr.  Hobert  l>ouglx«,  minister  of  Kdinhur:' 
a  person  of  remarkable  wUdotu  and  prudence,  win  t;-J 
formerly  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  (jujt.ivu*  Aj  - 
phus.  The  nuthor  of  a  Contemporary  life  of  i-!urr  >  >• 
that,  in  declining  the  offer,  D":glas  said,  "I  have  diet  -• 
far  in  oaths  and  the  concerns  of  the  late  troubles,  ami  i-  • 
being  turned  aged,  and  intirm,  1  want  strength  to  »u*Uint.v- 
the  weight  c  f  the  office,  and  the  difficulties  whirh  I  d 
be  obliged  to  encounter.  But,  if  you  can  e*nipl>  when- 
young,  and  lay  not  under  the  same  engagements,  I  until  r 
can  imr  will  Id.-ime  you."  (True  and  Impartial  Acr<  i;nt,  Ar . 
pp.  54,  55.)  Kirkton,  however  (History,  pp.  134,  si'-e* 
another  and  very  different  version  of  this  interview.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Sharp  affected  to  hare  node»irt  foil* 
nrchbibhopr  ic,  and  pressed  the  acceptance  of  the  office  uj<t 
Mr.  Jloughia.  He  teld  the  venerable  minister  that  tbe  lu-: 
was  determined  to  introduce  episcopacy,  that  lus  tn»j«»')" 
was  very  desirous  that  Mr.  Douglas  should  accept  the  rn" 
macy,  and  that  he  had  better  comply  with  tiro  offer,  lest* 
worse  should  bo  appointed.  Mr.  Douglas  answered  m 
would  have  nothing  to  do  nilh  it.   Sharp  irui>:«a  a-'"' 
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to  the  sees  of  Glasgow,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane. 
Sydscrf,  Bishop  of  Gulloway,  who  was  now  pro- 
moted to  the  we  of  Orkney,  was  the  onlv  one  of  the 
old  Scottish  prelates  who  survived  nt  the  resto- 
ration ;  and  ai  a  siugle  prelate  was  insufficient  to 
confer  ordinal  ion,  the  four  ministers  chosen  for  the 
prclutical  offico  were  required  to  repair  to  London, 
that  they  might  receive  consecration  from  the 
hand*  of  the  English  bishops— episcopal  ordination 
•4  being,"  as  Kirkton  remarks,  "a  flower  not  to  be 
found  in  a  Scottish  garden."  The  prelates  elect 
Pn>>l>uorinn  were  compelled  also  to  acknow- 
order*  trcuUtl  ledge  the  nullity  of  their  presby- 
o*  invalid,  terian  ordination,  which  two  of 
them — Sharp  and  Lcighton — had  received,  and  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  ordained  first 
deacons,  and  then  presbyters,  before  being  conse- 
crated bishops.  The  other  two,  Fuirfoul  and 
Hamilton,  were  already  in  priest's  orders,  having 
been  ordained  before  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  in 
the  preceding  reign.  As  the  validity  of  presby- 
teriun  orders  was  acknowledged  by  the  English 
bishops  in  the  case  of  Spotliswood  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  were  appointed  to  the  prelaticol  office 
in  1610,  Sharp  objected  at  first  to  submit  to  this 
insult;  but  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  peremp- 
torily insisted  that  either  they  munt  renounce  their 
pi esby terian  ordination,  or  go  without  their  epis- 
copal ordination.  "  So,"  says  Kirkton,  "  they  were 
content  rather  to  deny  themselves  to  be  presbyters, 
than  not  to  bo  received  bishops."  On  which  Shel- 
don observed  that  "  it  seemed  to  be  the.  Scots 
fashion  to  scruple  nt  everything,  and  to  swallow 
everything."  *  The  ceremony  of  ordination  was 
performed  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  Utli  of 
December,  1CG1,  with  great  splendour;  and  the 
newly  consecrated  bishops  returned  home  in  state, 
and  entered  the  capital  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession, with  crowds  of  the  needy  nobles  in  their 
train.  They  were  received  by  the  magistrates  in 
their  robes,  entertained  by  the  chief  officers  of  state 
in  a  series  of  magnificent  banquets,  and  treated 
with  every  mark  of  external  respect,  calculated  to 
impress  the  -  people  with  a  lofty  notion  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  restored  hierarchy. 

The  choice,  however,  of  the  king  and  his  nd- 
Charactors     viscrs  was  far  from  fortunate,  atid 
of  the  now     the  characters  of  the  men  who 
bishops.       wcre  ^m  unexpectedly  elevated 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church  were  by  no 
means  fitted  to  gain  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  nation.    Tho  recent  conduct  of  Sharp  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish 
people,  and  the  part  which  he  speedily  took  in  the 
persecution  of  the  covenanters,  deepened  into  bitter 
hatted  the  distrust  and  dislike  with  which  he  was 

urped  hira.  Mr.  Douglas  repeated  his  refusal,  on  which 
Sharp  arose  ami  took  hi*  leave.  Douglas  accompanied  him 
to  the  do>r;  " J.imc-.,"  miit  ho,  "  1  perceive  you  nre  clear; 
I  nee  you  will  enijiigc — jou  will  he  biihnp  of  St.  Andrew'*. 
Take  it,"  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Sharp'*  shoulder,  he 
added,  "and  the  rur»e  of  God  with  it."  "  The  subject," 
mv«  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  might  suit  a  painter." 

Kirkton'*  II  iv.orv,  p.  137 ;  Wodiow'a  Anale  tu,  v<  l  i. 
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|  originally  regarded.  Fail  foul,  who  was  raado 
j  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was,  according  to  Burnet, 
|  "a  facetious  man,  insinuating  and  crafty;  but  he 
was  a  better  physician  than  a  divine.  His  life  was 
scarce  free  from  scandal,  and  he  was  eminent  in  no- 
thing that  belonged  to  his  own  function.  He  had  not 
only  sworn  the  covenant,  but  had  persuaded  others 
to  do  it.  And  when  one  objected  to  him,  that  it 
went  against  hi9  ccnscience,  he  answered  there 
were  some  very  good  medicines  that  could  not  be 
chewed,  but  were  to  bo  swallowed  down."  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  made  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was 
ot  igiuully  episcopal  minister  of  Cambusnethan.  On 
the  abolition  of  prelacy  he  retained  his  office,  con- 
formed to  the  presbyterian  system,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
covenant.  Lcighton,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Dunblane,  was  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  character,  the  amiability  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions.  Ho  bad 
little  sympathy  with  his  associates,  and  on  their 
triumphal  entry  into  tho  capital,  he  quitted  them 
in  disgust  before  reaching  the  city,  and  entered  it 
as  privately  as  possible.  Ho  had  great  misgivings 
as  to  the  course  followed  in  the  restoration  of  pre- 
lacy ;  and  often  said  to  Burnet,  "  That  in  the  whole 
progress  of  that  affair  there  appeared  such  cross 
characters  of  an  angry  Providence,  that  how  fully 
soever  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seemed  that  God  was 
against  them,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
the  men  to  build  up  his  Church ;  so  that  tho 
struggling  about  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  fighting 
against  God.  He  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it 
[Sharp]  proceeded  with  so  much  dissimulation,  and 
the  rest  of  the  order  were  so  mean  and  selfish,  and 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  with  the  other  secular  men 
thnt  conducted  it,  were  so  openly  impious  and 
vicious,  that  it  did  cast  a  reproach  on  everything 
relating  to  religion  to  see  it  managed  by  such 
instruments."  * 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  May 
Sth,  10G2,  the  second  session  of  Second  session 
the  parliament  commenced  ;  and  of  parliaineut. 
an  act  was  passed  annulling  the  authority  of  pres- 
byteries, and  of  provincial  and  general  assemblies, 
and  restoring  tho  bishops  to  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives,  untrammelled  by  any  re- 
straint, except  the  advice  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  they 
might  choose  to  consult.  The  covenants  were  de- 
clared unlawful,  null  and  void ;  and  Ratification  of 
whatever  might  tend  to  excite  dis-  epih.  ^paey. 
satisfaction  with  his  majesty's  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  or  with  the  episcopal  government, 
was  to  be  punished  ns  seditious.  An  net  was  at 
the  same  time  passed  requiring  even-  person  who 
assumed  an  office  of  trust,  to  declare  that  he 
considered  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  enter  into  covenants,  or  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign ;  that  he 
disowned,  as  seditious,  all  that  had  been  done  by 
petition  or  remonstrance  during  the  late  troubles; 

II Mary  of  his  0«  n  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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and  that  he  regarded  the  oaths  taken  in  connection 
with  the  covenants  as  unlawful  oaths,  which  were 
not  binding  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  tho  realm. 
The  right  of  patronage  was  restored.  The  ministers 
who  had  been  appointed  since  its  abolition  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless  they  should  pro- 
cure, within  four  months,  a  presentation  from  the 
patrons,  and  collation  from  the  bishop  of  tho 
diocese. 

The  hierarchy  thus  forcibly  thrust  upon  Scotland 
Character  of  differed  widely  from  the  form  of 
tho  new  church  government  introduced  by 
system.  James.  Under  the  latter  the  bishops 
enjoyed  pre-eminence,  and  a  negative  voice,  but  not 
a  magisterial  authority  in  the  presbyteries  and 
synods,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  not  annulled.  But  now  tho  prelates 
were  invested  with  absolute  authority  over  their 
clergy,  who  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Church;  the  presbyterian  courts  were 
closed,  and  the  ministers  were  ordered  to  attend 
the  diocesan  meetings  in  the  different  districts 
assigned  to  the  bishops,  and  thus  to  acknowledge 
their  authority,  on  pain  of  being  held  contemners  of 
the  royal  will.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  had 
Act  of  hitherto  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
amnesty.  delay  of  the  act  of  amnesty  and 
oblivion  in  Scotland ;  but  as  that  obstacle  was  now 
removed,  this  measure  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
Lauderdale  urged  that,  as  an  unconditional  amnesty 
had  been  granted  to  all  in  England,  except  the 
regicides,  the  Scottish  nation,  which  had  merited 
so  well  of  the  king,  and  had  suffered  so  much  in 
his  cause,  was  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence 
and  grace.  But  Middleton  represented  that  the 
royalists  who  had  been  impoverished  by  their  ad- 
herenco  to  the  crown,  should  be  recompensed  for 
their  losses  out  of  tho  estates  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  preserved  their  pro- 
perty by  submitting  to  the  usurper.  Middlcton's 

Fine*  imposed   interested    it  presentations  were 

as  the  pm-o  of  rcry  acceptable  to  the  king  and 
indemnity.  unprincipi0d  courtiers,  and  the 

proposal  was  at  once  adopted ;  but  with  the  limitation 
that  the  fines  imposed  should  not  exceed  one  year's 
rent,  and  that  no  offences  should  be  punished  which 
had  been  committed  previous  to  the  former  act  of 
indemnity  passed  nt  Stirling.  These  restrictions, 
however,  were  entirely  disregarded.  The  committee 
appointed  to  determine  who  should  be  fined,  and  the 
amount  of  their  fines,  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
acted  with  a  total  disregard  of  truth  and  equity. 
An  arbitrary  list  of  offenders  was  made  out,  as 
malice  or  avarice  dictated,  without  any  evidence,  or 
even  inquiry,  respecting  their  guilt.  No  proof  of 
innocence  was  admitted.  A  bribe  to  the  com- 
missioner, or  some  of  his  favourites,  was  a  surer 
protection  than  the  most  unblemished  innocence  or 
untainted  loyalty.  The  most  obnoxious  offenders 
compounded  in  secret.  A  list  of  nino  hundred 
persona  was  presented  to  parliament,  whoso  fines 
•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 


amounted  to  eighty-five  thousand  pounds,  tome  of 
whom  were  dead,  some  had  been  abroad  during  the 
civil  wars,  some  were  mere  infants.  It  was  to  no 
purpose,  however,  that  exceptions  were  taken  to 
the  list;  the  only  reply  was,  that  those  who  did 
not  pay  the  sum  demanded,  would  be  excluded 
from  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  those  who  chose  to 
renounce  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and  to  stand  upon 
their  innocence,  might  do  so  at  their  peril — an 
alternative  which  no  one  had  the  hardihood  to 
embrace.  Tho  fall  of  Middleton,  however,  pre- 
vented him  and  his  friends  from  obtaining  that 
share  of  the  fines  which  they  had  expected,  and 
the  suras  extorted  from  Scotland  by  this  shameful 
process  were  ultimately  reserved  for  the  crown. 

Tho  avarice  and  revenge  of  Middleton  were 
alike  insatiable,  and  were  neither  infamnus 
restrained   by  honour  nor  pru-   persecution  of 
dence.    He  had  succeeded  by  the  Loni. 
most  nefarious  practices  in  bringing  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll  to  the  scaffold;  but,  through  the  influence 
of  Lauderdale,  his  estates  had  been  wrested  from 
the  grasp  of  the  commissioner,  and  conferred  upon 
Lord  Lorn,  his  son.    He  had  a  bond,  however,  for 
four  hundred  thousand  marks  on  the  estates  of 
Huntley,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  parliament, 
and  these  estates  were  restored  free.    Lorn,  irri- 
tated at  this  act  of  injustice  and  the  continued 
persecution  of  his  family,  in  a  confidential  letter  to 
his  friend,  Lord  Uuffus,  had  complained  of  the 
calumnies  which  had  been  employed  to  prepossess 
(he  king  against  him ;  but  he  said  that  be  had  now 
discovered  and  defeated  his  enemies,  and  that  he 
expected  to  gain  the  person  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon] 
on  whom  the  chief  of  them  depended.    This  letter 
was  intercepted  by  Middleton,  and  produced  before 
the  parliament,  nt  whose  request  Lorn  was  sent 
down  to  Scotland  for  trial  upon  tho  infamous  law 
against  leasing-making,  which  rendered  it  a  capital 
crime  to  sow  dissension  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects.    The  parliament  found  him  guiltr,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  him ;  but  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  king,  who,  in  anticipation  of  the 
issue  of  tho  trial,  had  given  stringent  orders 
that  no  sentence  should  be  executed  without  his 
express  instructions.*    An  net,  un-  Act 
exampled  for   its  tyranny   and  forbidding  in- 
cruelty,  was  immediately  passed,  STSuSre. 
to  prohibit  all  intercession  in  behalf     of  persons 
of  the  children  of  those  who  had  attainted, 
been  attainted  by  parliament,  and  thus  to  prevent 
their  restoration  to  their  hereditary  titles  and 
estates.    No  penalty  was  annexed  to  this  act.  as 
it  was  a  maxim  among  the  court  lawyers  that, 
to  specify  the  punishment,  imposed  a  limitation  on 
,  the  crown,  whereas,  if  the  penalty  were  omitted, 
j  the  violation  of  the  law  might  be  visited,  at  the 
I  pleasure  of  the  king,  with  any  punishment  less  than 
j  death.f    At  the  instigation  of  Middleton,  an  act 
was  carried  for  rendering  twelvo  persons  incapable 

•  Burnet,  p.  119. 

t  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  41  : 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  235-238. 
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of  all  trust  or  office.    The  persons  thus  punished 
Act  for       without  accusation,  or  trial,  wero 
incapacitating    to  be  named  by  ballot ;  the  lists 
twelve  person*,   to  be  scrutinised  by  a  secret  com- 

toby  bUKSt    mittec- and  not  divulecd  tUl  they 

were  sanctioned  by  the  king.  The 
commissioner,  who  expected  in  this  way  to  got  rid 
of  his  rivals,  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford, 
procured  the  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  list  of 
the  persons  presented.  But  in  spite  of  the  most 
vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  this 
intrigue,  Lord  Lorn  transmitted  tho  intelligence  by 
a  private  channel  to  Lauderdale,  who  represented 
tho  matter  in  sucli  a  light  to  the  king,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioner  from  the  parliament, 
that  the  report  was  laid  aside,  and  Middleton's  own 
position  considerably  endangered. 

The  diocesan  synods  held  throughout  the  king- 
dom were  very  ill-attended,  except  in  the  north.* 
In  the  other  districts  of  tho  country,  especially  in 
the  west,  the  clergy  continued  to  occupy  their  pul- 
pits, and  to  discharge  the  remaining  duties  of  their 
office ;  but  they  had  formed  tho  resolution  not  to 
attend  tho  diocesan  meetings,  nor  to  acknowledge, 
by  any  act  of  canonical  obedience,  the  authority 
Tro  res*  of     °^  ^e  Prc'ate>-    Middlcton,  how- 
Middleton      over,  by  the  advice  of  Clarendon, 
through  the     determined  to  enforce  the  laws 
recently  enacted  for  the  support  of 
episcopacy,  and  for  that  purpose  now  made  a  tour 
through  the  western  counties,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  privy  council.    The  scenes  of 
debauchery  and   profanencss  which  took  place 
during  this  progress  were  of  the  most  revolting 
kind,  and  excited  intense  disgust.    At  Glasgow, 
Fairfoul,  the  archbishop,  complained  to  tho  com- 
missioner that,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, not  one  of  tho  young  ministers  had  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  and  suggested  that  measures 
should  bo  adopted  to  enforco  their  submission. 
Act  of        An  act  of  council  was  therefore 
council  iijmin.-t  framed,  nt  a  meeting  where  only 
the  vicars  and    two  of  the  members  were  sober,t 
clergy—       declaring  that  all  those  ministers 
who  had  been  admitted  since  1619,  when  pntron- 
nge  was  abolished,  and  had  not  complied  with  the 
act  of  parliament  enjoining  them  to  obtain  a 
presentation  from  the  patron,  and  induction  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  should  be  deprived  of 
their  livings  and  expelled  from  their  parishes,  and, 
if  necessary,  that  they  should  be  displaced  by 
military  force:  in  other  words,  all  presbytcrian 
ministers  who  might  scruple  at  once  to  turn  epis- 
copalians, were  at  one  stroke  to  be  ejected  fiom 
their  livings  and  reduced  to  beggary.  Lockhnrt, 
of  Loc,  alono  protested  against  this  rash  and 
impolitic  step,  as  calculated  to  increase,  rather 

•  The  synod  of  Aberdeen  Alone  of  alt  the  siTinds  and  yrr%- 
bytcrir*  of  Scotland,  petitioned  in  favour  of  cpiscor>acy. 

t  "  Unite  Hamilton  told  me,"  tnys  Iiurnet,  "  they  were 
nil  *o  drunk  that  dav  that  tliov  wero  not  capable  of  con- 
sidering  anything  that  was  laid  "before  them,  and  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  executing  the  law,  without  any  relenting  or 
delay.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  223 ;  Kirkton,  p.  149. 


than  to  allay,  the  unpopularity  of  the  prelate*. 
But  Middleton  and  his  associates,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic incredulity  of  men  of  their  class,  as 
to  the  existence  in  others  of  any  higher  mo- 
tives than  thoso  by  which  they  themselves  are 
actuated,  disregarded  the  warning,  and  treated 
with  scorn  the  notion  that  any,  except  a  few 
zealots,  would  sacrifice  their  livings  for  the  sake  of 
their  principles.  The  archbishop  maintained  that 
there  would  not  be  two  in  all  his  diocese  who 
would  refuse  to  comply. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  the  commissioner,  and 
tho  unspeakable  mortification  of  —they  resign 
the  bishops,  nearly  four  hundred  u"-'ir  charges, 
ministers  at  once  resigned  their  charges,  rather 
than  do  violence  to  their  consciences  by  yield- 
ing a  sinful  compliance  with  this  tyranuicol 
enactment ;  and  thus  the  Church,  to  use  the  peculiar, 
but  expressive  language  of  the  times,  fled  into  tho 
wilderness.  The  spectacle  of  more  than  a  third  of 
tho  churches  simultaneously  closed,— while  tho 
ministers  wero  expelled  from  their  homes  in  the 
depths  of  winter,  deprived  of  the  stipends  due  for 
tho  preceding  year,  and  with  their  families  left 
destitute  of  support,— excited  the  deepest  indig- 
nation and  grief  in  the  minds  of  tho  people,  and 
produced  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  eccle- 
siastical system,  which  this  cruel  and  impolitic 
measure  was  intended  to  strengthen.  "  The  honest 
people,'*  says  Kirkton,  "  encouraged  their  ministers 
to  enter  upon  the  course  of  suffering;  and  many  in 
Scotland  rejoiced  to  6ee  their  ministers  give  that 
proof  of  their  sincerity — for  there  were  some  who 
affirmed  that  not  twenty  ministers  in  Scotland- 
would  lose  their  stipends  for  refusing  to  sit  with  a 
bishop." 

The  crafty  policy  of  Sharp  was  to  have  expelled 
the  presbytcrian  ministers  in  detail,  and  to  have 
gradually  filled  their  places  with  men  after  his 
own  heart ;  but  their  simultaneous  resignation  of 
their  charges  deranged  this  scheme,  and  greatly 
embarrassed  the  council,  who  little  expected  such 
a  result.  In  order  to  retrieve  the  consequences  of 
the  ir  rashness  and  folly,  they  summoned  tho  arch- 
bishops to  tho  capital  to  assist  them  with  their 
advice  j  and,  on  the  "23rd  of  December,  issued  a 
proclamation  confirming  the  Glasgow  Act,  but 
nllowing  the  ministers  who  had  resigned  their 
livings  to  retain  possession  of  them,  provided  that 
they  obtained  a  presentation  from  tho  patron,  and 
collation  from  the  bishop,  before  tho  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1663.  It  was  declared  that  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  act  should  "  thenceforth 
be  esteemed  and  holdcn  as  persons  disaffected  to 
his  majesty's  government;  and  recusants  wero 
ordered  to  remove  from  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow, 
Argyll  and  Galloway,  and  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  families  to  the  district  beyond  the  Tay." 

As  tho  ministers,  however,  firmly  adhered  to 
their  resolution,  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  rather 
than  to  sin,  it  beenmo  necessary  to  supply  tho 
vacant  churches  with  pastors— a  task  which  was 
by  no  means  easily  accomplished.   New  ministers 
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wore  sought  for  all  over  the  kingdom;  and,  as 

Hume  is  forced  to  admit,  no  one  was  so  ignorant  or 

Character      vicious  os  to  be  rejected.  The 

..f  iliosc       greater  part  of  the  new  incumbents 
appointed  to  lit/         .1  .1 

tin?  vacant     were  brought  fiom  tlio  northern 

churches—  counties,  where  submission  to  des- 
potic measures,  both  in  Church  and  State,  has 
always  been  much  more  prompt  and  implicit  than 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  country.  These  curates,  ' 
as  they  were  termed,  were  "  a  set  of  young  lads," 
says  Kirk  ton,  "  unstudied  and  unbred,  who  had  all 
the  properties  of  Jeroboam's  priests,  miserable  in  the 
world,  and  unable  to  subsist,  which  made  them  so 
much  long  Tor  a  stipend.  So  they  went  to  their 
churches  with  the  same  intention  as  a  shepherd 
contracts  for  herding  a  flock  of  sheep."*  "They  ' 
were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard,"  says  Bishop  j 
Burnet ;  "  they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and 
many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were  a 
disgrace  to  their  orders  and  the  sacred  function  ,- 
and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts.  Those  of  them  who  arose  above  contempt 
or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  ardent  tempers  that 
they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were 
despised."  f  These  were  not  the  men  to  repair  the 
breach  that  had  been  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
Church,  or  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  loss  of 
their  former  teachers,  who,  on  the  admission  of  their 
enemies,  were  "  men  remarkable  for  the  severity  of 
their  manners  and  their  fervour  in  preaching." 

 ,l,(.jr       The  curates  were  everywhere  re- 

reception      garded  as  intruders.     "In  some 
by  th«  people.   p,ftCt.8  n    gRVS    Wodrow,    "  they 

were  welcomed  with  tears  in  abundance,  and 
entreaties  to  bo  gone;  in  others,  with  reasonings 
and  arguments  which  confounded  them;  and  some 
entertained  them  with  threats,  affronts  and  indig- 
nities, too  many  hero  to  be  repeated.  The  tongue 
of  die  kirk  bell  in  some  places  was  stolen  away,  that 
the  parishioners  might  have  an  excuse  for  not 
coming  to  church.  The  doors  of  tho  church  in 
other  cases  were  barricaded,  and  they  were  made 
to  enter  by  the  window  literally.  The  baser  of  the 
gentry  easily  engaged  them  to  join  in  their  drinking 
cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  fearfully 
abound,  and  sadly  exposed  them ;  and  in  some 
places  the  people,  fretted  with  the  dismal  change, 
gathered  together  and  violently  opposed  their 
settlement,  and  received  them  with  showers  of 
stones."  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the 
intruders,  that  ho  adds,  "  profane  fellows  thought 
there  was  no  surer  way  of  atoning  for  the  excesses 
of  the  last  night,  than  by  insulting  a  curate  the  next 
morning."  J  These  annoyances,  Kirk  ton  tells  us, 
were  "ordinarily  the  actions  of  the  profane  and 
ignorant,  not  approved  by, the  sober  nnd  judicious 
presbyterians." 

The  administration  of  Middleton  had  now  become 
Downfall      at  once  contemptible  and  odious ; 

of  Middleton.  and  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
Lauderdale  had  grown  to  such  a  height  that  it  was 

•  KirUton'n  HUt  .ry,  p.  lfiO. 

t  lli.it-  -ry,  v.»!.  i,  p.  *:\).      X  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 


impossible  they  could  any  longer  co-operate  in 
carrying  on  the  government.  On  proceeding  tn 
London  to  answer  the  chnrgrs  brought  a»a:nsl 
him,  the  commissioner  found  powerful  defenders  ia 
Clarendon,  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Monk; 
but  the  influence  of  Lauderdale,  aided  by  his  own 
indiscretion,  completed  his  downfall,  and  he  w« 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  reduced  to  poverty. 
As  some  alleviation  of  his  disgrace,  he  was  sent  out 
as  governor  of  Tangier,  where  he  soon  after  died,  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  by  falling  down 
a  stair  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  His  downfall  «as 
hailed  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  but  tie 
national  joy  was  of  short  duration,  for  his  succes- 
sors proved  worse  than  himself.  Kothcs,  the 
president  of  the  council,  was  appointed  com- 
missioner, and  soon  afterwards  was  also  made 
treasurer,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Crawford,  who  wis 
deprived  of  his  office  through  a  base  plot  of  Sharp,* 
abetted  by  Lord  Clarendon.  The  direction  of 
Scottish  affairs,  however,  was  principally  entrusted 
to  Lauderdale,  who  continued  Secretary  of  State. 
This  nobleman,  whose  memory  is  Character  of 
still  held  in  merited  abhorrence  I-nuderdalc. 
by  the  Scottish  people,  was  originally  a  zealous 
covenanter,  and  one  of  the  most  active  leaden  cr. 
the  popular  side  throughout  the  recent  trouble*. 
\\  hen  the  designs  of  the  republican  party  btca:;.e 
apparent,  however,  he  went  over  to  the  king's  side, 
and  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  Charles  I.  and  the  prcsby teriau*. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  of  the  treaty  with  Charles  II.,  which  led 
to  the  ill-advised  and  disastrous  restoration  of 
that  prince  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  confined 
in  the  Tower  of  London  and  other  places  for  nice 
years.  During  his  long  confinement  his  mind  ha  1 
been  carefully  improved  by  study,  and  he  acquired 
extensive  learning,  both  theological  and  clasasieuL 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  great  shrewd- 
ness and  energy,  and  a  copious,  though  unpolished, 
elocution.  His  personal  appearance  was  extremely 
unprepossessing.  "  He  was  very  big,"  says  F5ux- 
net,  "his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him. 
His  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made 
him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to,  and  his  whole 
manner  was  rough  and  boisterous."  He  was  furio-i 
and  ungovernable  in  his  passions,  vindictive,  cold- 

•  Sharp  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  ask  CrawforJ.  « " 
«M  ft  staunch  preabyterian,  to  renounce  the  covenant,  »ui 
take  the  declaration  enacted  by  the  parliament  in  1G02.  T- 
the  astonishment  of  Charles,  the  earl  refused,       iiij  tl:  : 
he  had  su tiered  nine  ye.au'  imprisonment,  forfaultiirv, 
tho  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  his  majesty's  service;  hut 
could  not,  even,  to  please  hi*  sovereign,  do  violence  to  L> 
conscience.     He  wait,  in  consequence,  imnutii  itelv  de- 
prived of  hi*  office.*  J.at:t!cni  ale  wged  him  to  Lite  ti  • 
test  and  keep  his  place,  alleging:  that  he  might  "do  meiklr 
goexl    to  the  uneonfunnis'.s,   the  pre*!-)  terians,    by   -  ■ 
doing."    Hut  Crawford  peremptorily  jefu&cd,  do -hiring*  ti  •'. 
he  was  taught  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  f  -nu-  «-f 
"  The  envious  and  unthankful  prelate,"  says  Him*,  c-:..- 
menting  on  Sharp's  conduct,  "Ciawford  being  the  n..  :. 
that  tii>t  prcfctioi  hrtn— first  giving  him  a  presrn'aii.in  : 
be  one  of  tho  regents  <  f  St.  Iaoh.i-.U's  College,  thereafter  a 
j>icM.iitaliou  to  the  Kiik  of  Ct  .d," 
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ncartcd,  and  selfish ;  main  and  cringing  to  his 
superiors,  hinghty  and  tyrannical  to  his  inferiors; 
obstinate  in  error,  and  irreclaimable  by  advice, 
which  served  only  to  confirm  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  hU  own  opinion.  Although  he  was  the 
chief  instrument  of  Charles  and  his  brother  in 
forcing  episcopacy  on  tho  Scottish  nation,  and  in 
carrying  out  that  design  inflicted  tho  most  cruel 
tortures  on  the  covenanters,  his  own  sentiments 
continued  unchanged,  and  he  retained,  to  the  day 
of  hi*  death,  his  preference  for  the  presbyteiian 
system.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  chief 
management  of  Scottish  affairs  was  now  com- 
mitted. 

The  parliament  rc-asscmbled  on  the  18th  of . 
S<  i  vili»y      June,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
of  the        its  proceedings   surrendered  the 
parliament.      las(    romnant  of   lho  privileges 

which  had  been  gained  during  the  straggle  with 
Charles  I.,  and  revived  the  former  mode  of  appoint- 
ing the  lords  of  the  articles.  Tho  prelates  selected 
eight  peers,  who  in  turn  appointed  eight  prelates  j 
these  sixteen  then  made  choice  of  an  equal  number 
of  barons  and  burgesses,  to  whom  were  added  the 
officers  of  state.  As  no  business  of  any  kind  could 
be  brought  before  the  Estates  without  the  consent 
of  these  lords  of  articles,  tho  independence  of  the 
parliament  was  completely  destroyed.    Tho  most 

Pererc  law*  stringent  measures  were  adopted 
ujniimt  tho     against  the  presbvtcrian  ministers 

I.r»by:eruns.  and    thcir  adht;rents.     All  the 

ministers  who  refused  to  attend  the  dioceRnn  meet- 
ings wcro  to  bo  ejected ;  and  if  they  ventured  to 
preach  after  thcir  ejection,  they  wcro  to  be 
punished  as  seditious.  A  subsequent  enactment, 
called  "The  Scots'  Mile  Act,"  commanded  tho 
ejected  ministers  and  their  families  to  remove  from 
their  parishes  within  twenty  days,  and  not  to  reside 
within  twenty  miles  of  tho  same,  nor  within  six 
miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  cathedral  church, 
nor  within  three  miles  of  any  royal  burgh.  Every 
nobleman  or  heritor  who  should  wilfully  absent 
himself  from  his  parish  church  was  to  forfeit  a 
fourth  part  of  his  year's  rent ;  tenants  and  bur- 
gesses, a  fourth  part  of  their  movables,  together 
with  the  freedom  of  their  burghs,  nnd  wcro  to  be 
subjected  to  such  corporal  punishment  as  tho  privy 
council  might  think  proper  to  intlict.  Tho  abju- 
ration of  the  covenants  was  re-enacted  under  the 
same  heavy  penalties.  It  was  likewise  enacted 
that  a  general  assembly,  or  national  synod,  should 
be  constituted,  consisting  of  the  archbishops  nnd 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  perpetual  mode- 
rators w  ith  one  minister  from  each  presbytery  nnd 
two  from  each  of  the  universities.  To  crown  the 
servility  and  debasement  of  this  parliament,  all 
the  regulations  respecting  foreign  trade  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  and  restraints  were  declared  to 
be  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  nn 
offer  was  made  to  the  king  to  raise  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to  serve  in  any  place 
in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland.  And  thus  the 
lvligion,  liberty,  nnd  commerce  of  tho  kingdom 


were  basely  subjected  to  the  uncontrolled  sway  of 
the  sovereign.* 

An  additional  stigma  was  cast  upon  this  meeting 
of  the  Estates  bv  tho  execution  Apprehension 
of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord     ,una,  r'",;)  . 

....  „     ,  ...       treatment  r>f 

\\  nrnston,  one  of  tho  pnncipul  j0!i:i>'o:i  0f 
leaders  of  tho  covenanters  during  Wiirri=ton. 
the  civil  war,  and  a  person  of  great  sagacity 
and  eloquence,  who  had  incurred  the  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  king  by  the  freedom  with  which  ho 
had  censured  his  profligacy  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant, 
nnd  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  clerk-register 
under  Cromwell,  who  advanced  him  to  the  bench, 
and  nfterwnrds  made  him  one  of  his  peers,  had 
rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  royalists; 
and  being  well  aware  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  his  blood,  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  lived  some  time  in  concealment  at  Hamburgh. 
Having  gone  to  Koucn,  in  Normandy,  howexer, 
tho  vengeance  of  the  English  government  tracked 
him  out,  and  a  worthless  creature,  usually  called 
"  Crooked  Murray,"  discovered  tho  old  man  at  his 
prayers.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  been  shame- 
fully treated,  during  an  illness  at  Hamburgh,  by 
Dr.  Dates,  successively  physician  to  Cromwell  nnd 
to  Charles  II.  This  base  person  who,  after  the 
restoration,  permitted  his  friends  to  boast  that  ho 
had  accelerated  Cromwell's  death  by  his  prescrip- 
tions, "  intending  to  killWarriston,  did  prescribe 
unto  him  poison  for  physic,  and  then  caused  to 
draw  from  this  melancholy  patient  sixty  ounces  of 
bl  >od,  whereby,  ho  was  brought  near  unto  tho 
gates  of  death,  and  made  in  a  manner  no  man, 
having  lost  his  memory,  so  that  he  could  not 
remember  what  he  had  done  or  said  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before,  in  which  condition  he  continued 
till  his  dying  day."t  Ou  landing  in  Scotland,  he 
was  conducted  on  foot  and  bareheaded,  from  Leith 
to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  When  brought 
before  the  council,  the  old  man,  utterly  broken 
down  in  body  and  mind,  wept  and  implored 
mercy,  "a  scene  which,"  says  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, "  moved  all  the  spectators  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly ;  and  the  chancellor,  reflecting  upon  the 
man's  great  parts,  former  esteem,  nnd  the  great 
share  he  had  in  all  the  late  revolutions,  could  not 
deny  some  tears  to  the  frailty  of  silly  mankind." 
Rut  Sharp  and  some  of  the  more  inveterate  of  the 
party  raised  an  inhuman  laugh  at  the  tears,  and 
incoherent  defence  of  tho  poor  superannuated 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  members  of  council  wished 
to  delay  the  sentence  ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  was 
well  aware  of  the  king's  feelings,  interposed,  and 
silenced  tho  plea  for  mercy.    On  the  morning  of 

•  Acts  of  tho  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vii.  p.  461. 

t  Preface  to  tho  Apologeticsl  ltolation,  published  in  lfifi.>. 
Kirkton,  who  attended  Warriston  on  the  waft'old,  confirms 
this  statement.  (History,  p.  170;  wo  also  Lament's  Diary, 
p.  206.)  HurnetMj-s  "he  was  so  disordered  in  body  mid 
mind,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  government  to  proceed 
against  him."  (History,  i.  p.  297.)  The  encouragement 
which  tho  assassin,  Riardo,  received  from  the  Enplish  court, 
in  his  attempts  again  fit  the  republican  exiles  of  Heme,  is 
well  known.    (Ludlow's  Memoirs,  p.  3<>  >.) 
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his  execution,  Warriston  awoke  calm  and  composed 
after  a  sound  sleep ;  his  recollection  returned,  and 
he  delivered  his  last  speech  on  the  scaffold  with 
great  composure,  using  a  paper  to  assist  his 

 his        shattered  memory.    On  ascending 

execution—  the  ladder,  assisted  by  somo  of  his 
friends,  he  said  with  great  fervour,  "  I  beseech  you 
all,  who  are  the  people  of  God,  not  to  scare  at 
sufferings  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  or  stumble  at 
anything  of  this  kind  fulling  out  in  these  days,  but 
be  encouraged  to  suffer  for  Him  j  for  I  assure  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ho  will  bear  your 
charges."  When  they  were  adjusting  the  rope 
around  his  neck,  he  added,  "  the  Lord  hutli 
graciously  comforted  me  j"  with  his  hands  uplifted 
to  heaven,  and  tho  words  "  l'ray,  pray !  praise, 
praise!"  on  his  lips,  ho  was  turned  over,  and  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

With  the  exception  of  their  great  leader,  Argyll, 
_hU         none  of  the  covenanters  have  been 

character.  80  grossly  calumniated  as  Warris- 
ton, and  even  in  tho  present  day  tho  eulogists  of 
Sharp  and  Clavcrhouse  have  misrepresented  his 
actions  and  motives,  and  scoffed  at  his  sufferings 
with  brutal  ribaldry.  But  a  writer  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  religious  opinions  and  objects 
of  the  covenanters,  after  a  sneer  at  Warriston's 
"  lengthened  devotions  and  zeal  for  the  covenant," 
is  yet  constrained  to  admit  that  "  he  was  a  man  of 
more  than  common  understanding  or  genius;  of  an 
active,  violent,  and  disinterested  spirit ;  of  a  quick 
and  vivid  invention  j  of  an  extensive  and  tenacious 
memory;  incapable  of  repose;  indefatigable  in 
application;  over  fcrtilo  in  expedients;  endowed 
with  a  vehement,  prompt,  and  impressive  elocu- 
tion ;  and  at  a  time  when  tho  nobility  themselves 
were  statesmen,  his  political  talents  raised  him 
from  an  obscuro  advocate  to  a  level  with  tho  prime 
nobility  in  affairs  of  State."  • 

Meanwhile  tho  great  body  of  the  people  in  the 
west  and  south,  deprived  of  the  instruction  of  their 
own  pastors,  refused  to  attend  upon  tho  minis- 
trations of  the  curates,  so  that  the  parish  churches 
were  almost  deserted.  The  ejected  ministers, 
denied  permission  to  enter  their  pulpits,  opened 
their  houses  to  those  who  chose  to  attend  their 
family  devotions ;  and  the  people  were  attracted 
to  these  services  in  Buch  numbers  that  the  houses 
were  unable  to  contain  them.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  hold  the  servico  out  of  doors  with 
those  who  were  gathered  around ;  and,  as  the 
crowds  increased,  they  at  length  repaired  to  the 
fields,  where  great  numbers  assembled  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  eager  to  hear  the  Gospel 
from  the  lips  of  those  faithful  men  who  had  wil- 
lingly suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ  This 


Origin  of 


was  the  origin  of  those  conventicle: 


cont-enticles  and  field  preachings,  so  famous  in 
and  field  Scottish  history.  These  meetings 
meeting*.      ftt  ^nt  woro  ppnp^big  j  the  people 

attended  unarmed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  services 

•  Lying's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  36 ;  Burnet,  | 
vol.  i.  pp.  37,  297. 


quietly  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 
Hut  matters  did  not  long  continue  in  this  compa- 
ratively peaceful  state.  The  bishops,  provoked  at 
this  general  desertion  of  tho  instructions  of  the 
curates,  procured  the  "act  for  separation  and  dis- 
obedience to  ecclesiastic  authority,"  popularly  coiled 
"  The  Bishop's  Drag-net,"  inflicting  tho  penalties 
of  sedition  on  tho  ministers  who  ventured  to  preach 
without  their  sanction,  and  fines  on  those  who 
absented  themselves  from  their  parish  churches. 
The  levying  of  their  fines  was  Exactions  an<f 
committed  to  the  soldiers,  troops  quarteringi  of 
of  whom  were  quartered  in  those  ^  *>l<iier*. 
districts  where  the  nonconforming  spirit  was 
strongest.  These  "booted  apostles,"  as  they  were 
ttrniod,  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  compelling 
the  people  regularly  to  attend  tho  parish  church  ; 
and  the  course  they  adopted  for  this  purpose  was 
very  simple  and  summary.  A  roll  of  their  parish- 
ioners was  usually  kept  by  tho  curates,  and  called 
over  after  sermon  ;  the  names  of  those  absent  were 
marked  and  reported  to  tho  commanding  officer  of 
the  nearest  company,  by  whom  tho  fino  that  had 
been  incurred  was  levied.  "  The  process  was  very 
short :  no  witnesses  or  proof  were  required.  The 
soldier  summarily  pronounced  and  executed  his 
own  sentence,  and  that  with  the  greater  cheerful- 
ness as  tho  money  generally  speaking  went  into  hia 
own  pocket.  The  military  behaved  just  as  if  thtv 
had  been  in  an  enemy's  country.  If  a  tenant  or 
head  of  a  family  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  the 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  him  till  they  had  de- 
stroyed ten  times  tho  value  of  the  fine,  and  whes 
poor  families  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them, 
their  goods  were  distrained  and  sold  for  a  trifle;" 
and  thus  whole  families  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
A  few  of  the  old  presbyterian  clergy  were  nu: 
comprehended  under  the  Glasgow  Act,  and  wero 
still  allowed  to  preach  in  their  own  parishes  ;  bu: 
their  hearers  did  not  escape  tho  annoyances  to 
which  their  brethren  elsewhere  were  exposed.  1; 
became  a  common  practice  for  parties  of  solditrs  :  > 
carouse  in  some  neighbouring  ale-house  till  tU 
service  was  concluded,  and  then  to  station  them- 
selves at  the  church-door  as  the  congregation  dis- 
persed, and  to  question  them  one  by  one  whether 
they  belonged  to  that  parish.  All  who  were 
found  to  be  strangers  were  robbed,  by  way  of  hue. 
of  whatever  money  they  had  about  them.  If  they 
had  no  money,  the  men's  coats  and  the  women  » 
plaids  were  taken  from  them  and  carried  off  by  the 
rapacious  soldiers. 

The  measures  hitherto  employed  by  the  reckless 
and  unprincipled  men  who  were  at  the  head  <--t 
affuirs  in  Scotland,  to  extirpate  the  prcsbyteriar 
faith,  had  completely  failed.    Their  only  result  hau 
been  to  drive  into  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  cove- 
nanters many  peace-loving  moderate  men,  who 
were  wearied  of  strife  and  dissension,  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  quietly  per-      xhe  High 
forming  their  pastoral  duties.  Tho      Court  of 
bishops  resolved  to  try  the  effect  Comnil*»0,»- 
of  more  stringent  measures  in  crushing  the  spirit 
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of  rcsistanco  to  their  despotic  mandates.  In  1604 
a  Court  of  High  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  at  the  solicitation  of  Sharp,  consisting  of 
nine  prelates  and  thirty-five  laymen,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  with  increased  severity  the  laws 
against  nonconformists.  This  notorious  tribunal, 
to  which  the  civil  and  military  officers  were  all  sub- 
ordinate, was  invested  with  almost  absoluto  powers. 
A  bishop  with  four  assistants  composed  a  quorum, 
nnd  neither  time  nor  place  was  prescribed  for  their 
meetings.  They  were  empowered  to  call  before 
them  at  their  pleasure  "  all  popish  traffickers,  intcr- 
couamuners  with  and  resetters  of  Jesuits  and  semi- 
nary priests ;  all  who  said  and  heard  mass ;  *  all 
obstinate  contemners  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 
all  keepers  of  conventicles  j  all  the  ejected  minis- 
ters who  continued  to  remain  in  their  parishes,  or 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office;  all  who 
preached  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere  without 
liceneo  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  all  who 
kept  meetings  or  fasts  without  licence;  all  who 
preached,  spoke,  or  wrote  against  the  existing 
government  of  tho  Church  or  kingdom ;  all  who 
neglected  to  attend  divine  worship  in  their  respec- 
tive parish  churches ;"  all,  in  a  word,  who  ventured 
in  any  way  to  show  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
recent  enactments  against  the  presbyterian  faith 
and  the  liberties  of  tho  people,  t  They  were  em- 
powered to  fine  or  imprison  transgressors  at  their 
pleasure.  All  magist rotes  and  soldiers  were  to 
execute  their  orders,  and  from  their  sentence  there 
— its  arbitrary   was  no  appeal.    The  proceedings 

and  illegal  of  this  commission  were  of  the 
proceedings.  most  nummary  character,  and  were 
conducted  without  accusation,  evidence,  or  defence. 
Many  persons  of  rank  wero  heavily  fined,  or  even 
imprisoned,  for  permitting  or  attending  conven- 
ticles ;  ministers  were  imprisoned  and  banished ; 
women  were  publicly  whipped ;  boys  were  scourged 
arid  branded,  and  then  sold  as  slaves  to  the  plan- 
tations ;  and  the  giving  of  charity  to  any  of  the 
ejected  ministers  was  punished  as  sedition.  The 
churches  remained  empty,  but  tho  jails  were 
crowded.  Great  numbers  of  the  people,  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  this  grinding  tyranny,  sought 
refugo  among  their  countrymen  in  the  north  of 
Ireland;  and  at  length  so  infamous  did  this  com- 
mission become  that  laymen  could  not  be  found 
willing  to  act  on  it,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
Sufferings  of    *t  W09  dissolved.    The  people  in 

the  people.  the  south  and  western  districts 
■were  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  by  these  out- 
rages and  exactions,  bat  their  sufferings  served 
only  to  increase  their  hatred  to  episcopacy,  and 
their  determination  not  to  countenance  in  any  way 
the  ministrations  of  the  curates. 

The  prcsbyterians  had  hitherto  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  the  exactions  of  their  military  plunderers, 
bat  the  oppression  which  maketh  even  wise  men 

*  This  denunciation  of  Roman  Catholics  was  inserted 
merely  as  a  blind,  and  was  never  enforced. 

t  liurnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  306,  307;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp. 
IStt— 197. 


mad,  now  bore  it*  natural  fruit.  One  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  tho  commission  Cruelties  of 
in  harassing  the  prcsbyterians  in  Sir  James 
the  western  districts  was  Sir  Jamc?  'lurner. 
Turner,*  an  EnglUh  soldier  of  fortune,  a  man  of  a 
furious  temper  and  dissolute  life,  who  had  at  ono 
time  served  in  the  army  of  the  covenanters  ngainst 
tho  king,  but  had  now  become  the  unscrupulous 
and  willing  tool  of  the  council  iu  carrying  out  their 
odious  and  oppressive  measures  against  his  former 
associates.  lie  had  used  his  authority  in  the  most 
merciless  manner,  and  hud  reduced  hundreds  of 
families  to  beggary  by  his  military  quarterings 
and  exactions  of  tines.  In  the  course  of  three 
visits  to  Nithsdalc  and  Galloway,  he  had  plundered 
twenty-three  parishes  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds  Scots'  money— an  enormous  sum,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  tho  people.  His  cruelties 
nt  length  became  so  intolerable  that  tho  peasantry 
were  goaded  without  premeditation  into  a  partial 
and  ill-advised  insurrection,  which  was  followed  by 
tho  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  November, 
1G60,  a  party  of  the  legalised  Insurrection  in 
banditti,  commanded  by  Turner,  Galloway, 
seized  on  a  poor  old  man  in  the  village  of  Dairy, 
in  Galloway,  who  could  not  pay  his  fine,  and  were 
threatening  to  strip  him  naked  and  roast  him  on  a 
redhot  gridiron.  Four  fugitive  covenanters,  who 
were  passing  through  tho  village  at  the  time,  in- 
terfered and  entreated  them  to  desist.  This  tho 
brutal  troopers  contemptuously  refused  to  do,  and 
a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  one  of  tho  soldiers  was 
wounded  and  their  prisoner  rescued.  Dreading  the 
consequences  of  this  act,  the  covenanters  resolved 
to  continue  in  arms,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  peasantry,  they  attacked  and  disarmed 
a  small  party  of  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in 
tho  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom  was  killed  in 
tho  attempt. 

The  feeling  of  the  country  was  now  roused,  and 
tho  insurgents,  having  been  joined  by  about  fifty 
horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  including  the  Lairds 
of  Barscob  and  Corsack  and  a  few  other  country 
gentlemen,  marched  to  Dumfries,  surprised  Sir 
Jumes  Turner  in  his  bed,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
A  proposal  was  mado  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
they  spared  his  life  on  discovering  that  his  orders 
were  much  more  severe  than  his  conduct  had  been. 
The  privy  council  were  panic-struck  at  the  news  of 
this  rising,  and  immediately  dispatched  General 
Dakell  to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  Behaviour  of 
a  body  of  troops,  and  issued  a  pro-  the  insurgent*, 
clamation  enjoining  the  insurgents  to  lay  down 

•  "  Sir  Jumes  Turner,"  savs  Bishop  Burnet,  "  was  natu- 
rally fierce,  but  was  mud  *.hcn  he  was  drunk,  and  that 
was  very  often.  I  knew  him  well  afterwards  when  ho 
came  to  himself,  being  out  of  employment,  lie  was  a 
learned  man,  but  had  been  always  in  armies,  aud  knew  no 
other  rule  but  to  obey  orders.  Ho  told  me  he  had  no 
regard  to  any  laws,  but  acted  as  he  was  commanded  in  a 
military  way."  Sir  JamcVn  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and 
Time"  fully  confirm  the  truth  of  this  description.  He 
gives  a  very  curious  and  important,  but  disingenuous,  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  against  the  prcsbyterians,  which, 
however,  completely  establishes  tlio  charges  brought  against 
him  and  his  employers. 
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their  arms  and  submit  within  twenty-four  hours, 
llut  ns  noolTer  of  indemnity  was  made  the  injunction 
was  disregarded,  and  the  covenanters  advanced 
towards  Lanark,  their  numbers  augmenting  as 
they  proceeded,  though  very  few  men  of  influence 
joiued  them,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  gentry 
who  were  favourable  to  their  cause  had  previously 
been  committed  to  prison,  under  the  pretext  that 
this  was  nccessnry  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country  during  the  war  with  Holland.  Their 
numbers  had  now  increased  to  about  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  but  ill  armed  and  undisciplined. 
The  command  was  taken  by  Colonel  Wallace  of 
Auchcns,*  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  parliamentary  army 
during  the  civil  war.  At  Lanark  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they 
p.ufessed  submission  to  the  king,  stated  the  causes 
of  their  taking  up  arms,  and  expressed  their  desire 
fur  the  re-cstublishntent  of  presbytery  and  the  resto- 
ration of  their  former  ministers.  From  Lanark  the 
devoted  band,  deceived  by  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  t  he  Lot  liians,  marched  amidst  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  towards  F.dinburgh,  with  Dulzcll  following 
closely  on  their  steps.  On  reaching  Colinton,  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  capital,  they  learned 
that  the  ■  ity  was  in  arms  against  them, and  turned 
aside  to  the  Pentland  Hills,  with  the  view  of  re- 
turning to  the  west  by  the  way  of  Biggar.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  about  nine  hundred  men,  and, 
weary  with  their  mug  marches,  hungry,  and  wet, 
"they  looked,"  says  Kirkton,  "rather  like  dying 
men  than  soldiers  going  to  conquer."  Their  courage, 
however,  was  not  abated,  though  they  must  have 
seen  clearly  that  their  case  was  hopeless.  "  They 
were  not  unwilling  to  die,"  they  said,  "  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty  ;  yea,  they  would 
esteem  a  testimony  for  the  Lord  and  their  country 
a  sufficient  reward  for  all  their  labour  and  loss." 
They  sent  a  letter  to  Dalzell  containing  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  but  no  answer  was  re- 
turned ;  and  on  the  2Sth  of  November  they  took 
up  a  well-chosen  position  at  a  spot  called  Jtullion 
Green,  about  six  miles  from  F.dinburgh.  Here 
Itattlc  of  they  were  attacked  by  the  royal 
Hulhon  (Jiucii.  troops  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  though  they  fought  with  desperate  courage, 
and  repelled  three  assaults  of  the  enemy,  they 
were  at  last  totally  routed.  About  fifty  of  their 
number  were  killed,  including  two  eminent  Irish 
ministers,  John  Ciookshauks  and  Andrew  M'Cor- 
mack,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  escape  of  the  fugitives  was  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  lenity  of 
Dalzell's  horsemen,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen, 
and  pitied  the  suffeiings  of  their  fellow-country- 
men.   About  thirty,  however,  were  captured,  and 

•  Auctions  is  situated  in  Ayrshire,  nenr  DundonaKl 
Cistlc.  It  i*  innv  the  jirojMTtv  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
It  \va»  at  this  p'.arc  that  l>r.  )  •'  n>>n  nu  t  the  r i  h  bi utccl 
Jvniuvii,  l>..<v.nr»T  ('.mntc»*  «t'  t.,:iint»n,  in  1773.  (Sec 
UoswcU'e  J  'hns'ii,  vol.  v.  i.!:  i|v  n  .) 


!  a  number  more  were  barbarously  murdered  by  !'  c 

neighbouring  rustics.* 
;     The  hapless  prisoners  were  treated  with  px-i' 
;  cruelty  by  the  prelates  and  council,     fiurl  tm:. 
who  were  determined  to  inflict    n-™' 1  r 
summary  vengeance  on  them  for     J"v  |n> 
the  alarm  which  their  rising  had  occasioned.  T;,<y 
pleaded  in  vain  that  they  had  surrendered  ti|>u 
promise  of  quarter  :  it  was  alleged  that  thvi 
pardoned  as  soldiers  they  were  uot  ecquiltu  a* 
subjects ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  :r;ji 
and  condemned  to  suffer  the  doom  of  trails. 
About  twenty  were  executed  in  Edinburgh,  nr. 
on  one  gibbet ;  seven  at  Ayr;  and  a  number  biUt 
their  own  doors  in  different  parts  of  the  ram-n. 
Numbers  more  were  banished  to  the  plantations; 
and  fifty  persons  who  had  escaped  were  outUvud, 
and    their  property  confiscated.     The  head*  -i 
those  who  suffered  in  the  capital  were  placed  r. 
the  city  gates,  and  their  right  arms  were  affivi 
to  the  prison  at  Lanark,  where  they  had  subjcriUJ 
the  covenant.    They  all  with  their  dying  i>rca;r. 
disclaimed  any  rebellious  purpose  agnii^t  u 
government,  and  declared  that  they  had  tuken  jv 
arms  solely  against  the  insupportable  tyranny  <.:' 
the  prelates.    They  were  offered  their  lives  if  tln-y 
would  subscribe  a  declaration  acknowledging 
bishops  and  renouncing  the  covenant ;  but  in 
hour  of  trial  they  all  proved  faithful  to  their  p:ii> 
ciples,  and  bore  with  such  fortitude  the  torture* 
inflicted  on  them  as  astonished  their  pcrtccure-rs. 
and  made  them  objects  of  universal  sympathy 
admiration. 

All  the  prisoner's  declared,  with  one  voice,  tiu; 
their  insurrection  originated  not  in  any  organ*^ 
conspiracy,  but  solely  from  the  oppressive  v 
cccdings  of  the  commission  and  their  military 
agents;  but  the  privy  council  were  anxious  to  ei- 
tort  from  them  a  confession  that  there  hadbrtr.  i 
wide-spread  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  rLc 
government,  and  for  this  purpose  a  speci«  of 
torture  call  the  boots  was  employed.  This  i: 
sfrumcnt  of  cruelty  consisted  of  an  Tmfur*  of 
obloug  square  box,  firmly  hooped  the  boot*, 
with  iron,  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  1** 
plates  inside.  When  the  leg  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  about  to  be  examined  was  cnclo*cd  in  tU 
case,  wedges  were  inserted  between  the  loese  fix* 
and  the  solid  framo  of  the  box,  and  were  driven 
down  with  a  hammer,  which  caused  intolcr*^-' 
pain,  mangling  the  limb,  and  even  forcing  oat :U 
marrow  from  the  bone.  Two  of  NcjUon  »i 
the  prisoners  subjected  to  this  dia-  tW.vuL 
bolical  torture  were  Ncilson  of  Corsack,  and  llu?t 
M'Kail.  The  former  was  a  country  gentlen,^: 
distinguished  for  his  piety  and  the  gentleness  d 
his  disposition,  who  had  been  goaded  into  rtbe;!:" 
by  the  most  shameful  ill-treatment.  Solely  for  r.;.« 
refusal  to  conform  to  episcojmcy,  and  to  attend  t.:< 
ministry  of  a  curate,  contemptible  alike  for  1  • 

•  Kirkt  -n.  p.  231,  tt  stq.  ;  "Wodnw,  vol.  i  ,  b. -Kii  .  ' 
i.;  Unmet,  v„l.  i.  p.  341  ;  Col»kI  Waihcc*  Sxsw. 
M'Crie'e  Memoirs  of  Veiteh  and  ltiysou. 
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dissolute  habits  and  mean  abilities,  he  had  been  ] 
fined  and  imprisoned,  expelled  from  his  home,  his 
wife  and  children  driven  out  as  houseless  wan- 
derers among  the  mountains,  his  stock  of  provisions 
consumed,  his  cattle  carried  off  by  the  soldiers 
quartered  on  him  by  Sir  James  Turner,  and  his 
tenants  plundered  and  ruined  by  these  ruthless 
marauders.    Yet  it  was  ho  who  saved  the  life  of 
that  persecutor  when  some  of  the  insurgents  who 
had  suffered  from  his  oppression  wished  to  put 
him  to  death ;  and  to  the  credit  of  Sir  James  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  he  attempted,  but  without 
effect,  to  obtain  mercy  for  his  preserver.  Corsack 
was  so  cruelly  tortured  by  the  boots  that  his 
shrieks  were  sufficient  to  move  a  heart  of  stene ; 
but  as  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  rising  was 
unpremeditated,  and  was  caused  solely  by  the  bar- 
barities of  the  soldiers,  the  unfeeling  and  brutal 
Rothes,  who  presided  at  the  examination,  fre- 
quently called  out  to  the  executioner,  to  "  give  him 
the  other  touch."  * 
The  fate  of  M'Kail,  who  was  subjected  to  the 
Trial  nnd      6amo   diabolical  torture,  excited 
execution  of    peculiar  sympathy.    Ho  had  been 
JtughM'Kul.   liccn8ed  08  a  preacher  in  1661, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was 
remarkable  for  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence. 
The  Latin  verses  which  he  composed  in  prison 
show  that  he  possessed  a  liking  for  letters,  and  a 
knowledge  of  classical  literature.    Having  given 
mortal  offence  to  the  ruling  powers  by  a  sermon,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  been  persecuted  by  a  Pharaoh  on  the  throne, 
a  Haman  in  the  State,  and  a  Judas  in  the  Church," 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  tho  Continent  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Conformity.  Returning 
lo  Scotland  in  1665,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but,  being  in  Galloway  at  the  time  of  the 
rising,  he  joined  the  insurgents.     Ho  was  not 
present,  however,  at  tho  battle  of  Rullion  Green, 
having  been  obliged  by  fatigue  and  ill  health  to  | 
quit  the  unfortunate  band  during  their  mnrch  to 
Kd in  burgh.    Two  days  afterwards  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  dragoons  at  a  place  called  Braids 
Craigs.    He  was  twice  examined  before  the  privy 
council  respecting  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
and  having,  like  Neilson,  declared  that  it  arose 
entirely  from  tho  exactions  and  cruelties  of  the 
military,  it  was  resolved  to  put  him  to  the  question. 
He  bore  it  with  great  firmness,  and  after  ten 
strokes  of  the  mallet  solemnly  protested,  in  the 
*ight  of  God,  that  he  could  sny  no  more  though  all  i 
the  joints  in  his  body  were  in  as  great  torture  as 
his  poor  leg.    At  the  eleventh  stroke  the  bone  was  f 
splintered,  nnd  the  poor  sufferer  swooned  under  the 
torment.f    His  behaviour  in  the  interval  before 
his  execution  was  not  only  composed  but  cheerful. 

*  Kitkton,  p.  2ol. 

f-  MKtul  was  evidently  the  prototype  of  Mucbrinr,  in 
«*  Old  Mortality,"  nnd  the  torture  weiie  is  portrayed  with 
£t~e:it  power  in  the  36th  chapter  of  that  work;  but  the 
nuthor  hn«  very  unfairly  sought  to  Ipmou  the  horror  and 
indignation  c.f  the  render,  by  representing  Machri.ir  as 
deeply  implicated  in  the  proposal  to  murder  llenry  Morton.  I 

VOL.  II. 


His  appearance  on  the  scaffold  (December  2'2) 
"  excited  such  a  lamentation,"  says  Kitkton,  "  as 
was  never  known  in  Scotland  ;  not  one  dry  cheek 
upon  all  the  street,  or  in  all  the  numberless  win- 
dows in  the  market-place."  He  ascended  the  ladder 
telling  his  fellow-sufferers  not  to  be  afraid,  for 
every  step  was  a  degree  nearer  heaven.  "  Tho 
napkin  being  put  over  his  face,  he  prayed  a  little 
within  himself,  after  which  he  put  up  the  cloth, 
saying  he  had  one  more  word  to  speak,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  comfort  he  had  in  his  death.  And 
thus  he  said,  *  I  hope  you  have  perceived  no  alteration 
or  discouragement  in  my  countenance  and  carriage, 
and  as  it  may  be  your  wonder,  so  I  profess  it  is  a 
wonder  to  myself ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of 
it.  Besides  the  justness  of  my  cause,  this  is  my 
comfort,  what  was  said  of  Lazarus  when  he  died, 
that  tho  angels  did  carry  his  soul  to  Abraham's 
bosom  ;  so  that,  as  there  is  a  great  solemnity  here, 
of  a  confluence  of  people,  a  scaffold,  a  gallows,  and 
people  looking  out  of  windows,  so  there  is  a  greater 
nnd  more  solemn  preparation  of  angels  to  carry  my 
soul  to  Christ's  bosom.' "  He  then  concluded  with 
that  noble  burst  of  eloquence  which  has  been  so 
often  admired  and  quoted.  "  And  now  1  leave  off 
to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  begin  my 
intercourse  with  God,  which  shall  never  bo  broken 
off.  Farewell,  father  and  mother,  friends  and  re- 
lations ;  farewell,  the  world  and  all  its  delights ; 
farewell,  meat  and  drink  ;  farewell,  sun,  moon,  aud 
stars !  Welcome,  God  and  Father ;  welcome,  sweet 
Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ; 
welcome,  blessed  Spirit  of  Grace,  the  God  of  all 
consolation;  welcome,  glory;  welcome, eternal  life, 
and  welcome,  death ! "  *  Such  was  the  impression 
which  this  address  produced  on  the  multitude  of 
spectators,  that  on  subsequent  occasions  recourse 
was  had  to  the  device  of  causing  the  trumpets  to 
be  blown,  and  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  in  order  to 
drown  tho  last  words  of  the  sufferers. 

The  effect  of  these  savage  crnelties  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  government,  that  at  Charge  against 
length  an  order  was  sent  by  the  king  Shsrp  mid 
to  the  privy  council  commanding  Burutt. 
them  to  stay  the  executions,  and  to  inflict  on  the  pri- 
soners banishment  instead  of  death  ;  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  his  mojesty's  letter  was  withheld  from 
the  council  by  the  two  archbishops,  Sharp  and  Bur- 
net,  until  all  who  had  been  condemned  were  executed . 
The  fact  that  such  a  letter  was  written  has  been 
pertinaciously  denied  by  the  apologists  of  Sharp, 
but  is  now  clearly  established  by  the  records  of  the 
privy  council,  which  expressly  mention  "  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  giving  orders  for  sending  such  of  the 
said  prisoners  as  wero  guilty  to  tho  plan  tat  ions."  t 
This  memorable  document,  however,  is  nowhere 
given  in  these  records.  During  the  six  months  in 
which  the  privy  council  were  engaged  in  tho  in- 
vestigation of  the  Pent  laud  rising,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eleven  letters  written  to  them  by  the 
king,  and  fourteen  royal  proclamations  issued.  The 

•  Kirkton.  p.  2-5.5;  YVodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  2.55. 
f  rrivv  l\  ncil  K«-cords  of  1 1th  Julv,  106". 
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whole  of  those  document*  are  inserted  at  full  length, 

bv*  the  letter  commanding  the  executions  to  be 

Btayed  is  nowhere  to  be  found.    It  is  not  easy, 

therefore,  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  the  absence 

of  this  all-important  document  from  the  record  can 

only  bo  accounted  for  by  a  consciousness,  on  the 

part  of  the  two  prelate*,  that  "  its  date  would 

exposo  the  abuse  of  trust,  and  outrage  on  humanity, 

of  which  they  had  been  guilty." 

As  if  public  vengeance  were  not  yet  satiated, 

*.„  •  the  horrors  of  martial  law  were 
Atrocious  .  . 

proceedings  now  added  to  the  atrocities  of 
of  General  judicial  punishment.  A  body  of 
z  .  troops,  under  Generals  Dalzell  and 
Drummond,  were  sent  to  scour  the  shires  of  Ayr, 
Dumfries,  and  Galloway,  and  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  the  presbyterian  party.  General  Tom  DalEell, 
as  he  was  usually  termed,  has  earned  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  this  period.  Ho  was  a 
soldier  of  some  reputation,  but  of  ferocious  cha- 
racter and  eccentric  habits.  He  had  borne  arms 
under  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  in  whose  service  his 
natural  brutality  had  been  greatly  aggravated, 
and  he  had  become  inured  to  torture,  pillage,  aud 
blood.  He  had  returned  home  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Scotland.  His  beard,  which  he  had 
never  shaved  since  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  hung 
down  white  and  bushy  almost  to  his  girdle;  and 
his  whole  appearance  and  dress  were  so  singular 
that  when  he  repaired  to  London,  which  he  gene- 
rally did  once  or  twice  every  year,  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  he  was  usually  followed  by  a  great 
crowd  of  boys.*  He  detested  the  covenanters 
"  with  a  perfect  hatred,"  and  his  innate  severity, 
hardened  by  a  long  course  of  barbarous  service, 
led  him  to  inflict  the  most  shocking  cruelties  on 
the  defenceless  peasantry  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  ago.f  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  some 
time  at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  confined  so  many 
prisoners  in  a  low,  damp,  narrow  dungeon  that 
they  were  unablo  cither  to  sit  or  lie,  and  were  not 
allowed  even  the  most  necessary  accommodation  to 


*  Hmc  Cup t sin  Creichton'i  Memoir*,  by  Swift. 

t  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention  one  instance,  which 
shows  that  Dalzell,  in  spite  of  his  savage  brutality,  was  not 
altogether  unsusceptible  to  humane  impressions.  Captain 
Patoa  of  Mcadowhcad,  who  at  Pentland  had  fought  sword 
in  hand  with  Dalzell,  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle 
of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh.  A  soldier 
having  upbraided  him  with  being  n  rebel,  he  mildly  re- 
plied, *'  I  have  done  more  for  the  king  than  perhaps  you 
have  done,"  referring  to  the  battle  of  Worcester,  where  he 
had  fought  for  Charles.  Dalzell,  overhearing  the  conver- 
sation, said,  "  Yes,  John,  that  is  true,"  and,  turning  to  the 
soldier,  struck  him  with  his  cane,  and  told  him  he  would 
teach  him  other  manners  than  to  abuse  such  a  prisoner. 
He  then  expressed  his  sorrow  for  Pa  ton's  situation,  and 
slid  he  would  have  set  him  at  liberty  if  he  had  met  him  on 
the  way,  and  promised  that  be  would  yet  writs  to  the  king 
for  his  life.  l'aton  thanked  him,  but  added,  "  You  will 
not  be  heard."  It  is  said  that  ho  obtained  a  reprieve  fur 
r« ton,  but  he  was  not  able  to  save  hia  life.  Fountain- 
It  ill  says  I'aton  was  willing  to  take  the  t«st,  but  a  quorum 
of  ihc  privy  council  could  not  be  then  ^ot  to  reprieve  him. 
"No  ooub't,''  as  the  editor  of  Fountainhall  remarks,  "a 
q-iorutn  could  have  been  easily  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
hauging  tin-  prisoner."  See  Si  ott's  Worthies,  p.  607;  and 
M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Work*,  pp.  307,  SOS. 


preserve  cleanliness  or  decency.  A  countryman, 
who  was  accidentally  at  Lanark  when  the  injur- 
gents  passed  through  that  town,  was  brought 
before  Dal  tell,  and  because  he  would  not,  « 
rather  could  not,  give  information  as  to  »hc  proem 
he  had  seen  there,  ho  was  condemned  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  The  poor  man  earnestly  begged 
one  night's  reprieve  to  prepare  for  eternity,  but  the 
brutal  commander  caused  him  to  be  instantly  shot, 
stripped  nuked,  and  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Id 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  caused  a  son  to  be  hanged, 
because  he  refused  to  discover  where  his  father 
was  concealed.  On  another  occasion  he  caused  a 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  accessory  to  the 
escape  of  a  fugitive  covenanter,  to  be  cast  ioto  s 
hole  filled  with  toads  and  reptiles,  where  she 
miserably  died.  His  subordinates  strovo  to  rival  the 
brutalities  of  their  commander.  One  of  them,  Sir 
William  Bannatyne,  caused  a  woman,  who  im 
accessory  to  her  husband's  escape,  to  be  tortured 
by  fixing  lighted  matches  between  her  fingers  for 
several  hours,  till  she  lost  one  of  her  hands,  and 
died  in  a  few  days  from  the  effects  of  this  barba- 
rous treatment* 

The  soldiers  were  permitted  to  indulge,  without 
check,  in  every  kind  of  military  excess ;  rapes,  rob- 
beries, and  murders,  were  committed  with  impunity; 
fines  were  imposed  with  increased  severity ;  aod 
the  needy  and  unprincipled  gentry  united  with  the 
soldiers  in  gathering  the  rich  harvest  of  plunder/ 
So  fierce  did  the  persecution  become  that  many  cf 
the  covenanters  in  the  western  and  southern  district} 
abandoned  their  homes,  and  sought  refuge  in  caves 
and  coal-pits,  while  the  more  timid  and  temporUiag 
conformed  to  the  episcopal  system.  "All  the 
people,"  says  Burnet,  "  were  struck  Conduct  of  lie 
with  such  terror  that  they  came  curate*, 
regularly  to  church }  and  the  clergy  were  so  de- 
lighted with  it  that  they  used  to  speak  of  that  time 
as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age.  They  netw 
interceded  for  any  compassion  to  their  people,  nor 
did  they  take  care  to  live  more  regularly,  or  to 
labour  more  carefully.  They  looked  on  the 
soldiery  as  their  patrons  j  they  were  ever  in  their 
company,  complying  with  them  in  their  excesses, 
and  (if  they  were  not  much  wronged)  they  rather 
led  them  into  them  than  checked  them  f" 
them."  I 

It  was  an  old  and  sound  maxim  of  the  Scottish 
tribunals,  adopted  from  the  Roman  comlemnatioc 
law,  that  no  person  could  be  con-  c-fuW 
victed  and  accused  in  his  absence.  accused  in 
So  strictly  was  the  letter  of  this  r ' 
law  adhered  to,  that  when  persons  were  ; 
treason  after  death,  their  bones  were  presented  H 
tho  bar ;  §  and  when  decrees  of  forfeiture  were  pf* 
nounced  in  parliament  against  the  absent,  n° 
sentence  was  passed  till  the  accused  had  an  oppcr- 

•  Naphtali ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  *t  *eq. 

t  Sir  William  Bannatyne,  when  asked  on  one  occasion  ?< 
a  farmer  for  what  he  was  tined,  frankly  replied,  "  hV*1** 
von  have  gear  [riches,  property],  and  I  must  have  a  par- 

of  it." 

X  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  349.  k  See  wf*1 
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tunity  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence*  It 
was  now  resolved,  however,  to  alter  this  salutary 
rule,  for  the  purpaso  of  reaching  the  more  opulent 
of  the  covenanters,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
storm,  and  whose  estates,  therefore,  could  not  be 
legally  confiscated.  The  servile  judges  of  the 
court  of  session,  having  been  previously  tampered 
with  by  the  officers  of  state,  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  authority  to  this  flagrant  violation  of  law  and 
equity,  and  declared  that  the  court  of  justiciary 
might  pronounce  sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture 
in  the  absence  of  the  accused. t  So  feeble,  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  aro  the  restraints  of  law, 
however  positive  the  enactment,  in  the  hands  of  a 
venal  or  corrupt  bench.  Accordingly,  twenty- 
two  gentlemen,  accused  of  being  conncoted  with 
the  Pentlaud  rising,  were  arraigned  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  condemned  to  be  executed  whenever 
apprehended;  and  their  estates  wcro  conferred  on 
Ltalzcll  and  Drummond,  and  the  officers  of  state. 
The  next  parliament  confirmed  these  infamous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  justiciary  court,  and  enlarged  its 
powers. 

A  change  in  tSie  administration  took  place  in 
Adoption  of  1667,  and  brought  with  it  a  temr 
milder  porary  respite  to  the  harassed 
measures.  covenanters.  The  dismissal  of 
Clarendon,  who  hnd  been  the  abettor  of  the  worst 
measures  that  had  disgraced  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, deprived  tho  prelates  of  a  staunch  and 
powerful  supporter;  and  an  attempt  which  they 
made  to  strengthen  their  influence*  by  continuing 
the  standing  army,  and  rigorously  enforcing  that 
act,  hastened  their  downfall.  Rothes,  whose  indo- 
lence and  licentiousness  fitted  him,  according  to 
his  own  account,  better  than  any  nobleman  in 
Scotland  to  be  his  majesty's  representative,  had 
for  some  time  been  declining  in  credit;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  Dutch  fleet  in  tho  Forth,  while 
the  army  was  in  tho  west  and  the  commissioner 
himself  in  the  north,  was  dextrously  laid  hold 
of  by  Lauderdale  to  accelerate  his  dismissal.  He 

Dismissal  of  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all 
lUthw.  his  offices,  except  the  chancellor- 
ship, which  was  continued  to  him  for  life.  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  for  his  mode- 
ration and  integrity,  was  appointed  justice-clerk. 
The  management  of  tho  treasury  was  also  com- 
mitted to  him,  along  with  two  other  commissioners, 
Tweeddale  and  Kincardine.  The  standing  army 
was  ordered  to  be  reduced,  greatly  to  tho  dissatis- 
faction of  the  prelates,  and  of  the  officers  who  had 
shared  with  the  council  tho  plunder  of  the  unfor- 
ttinato  presbyteriaus.J  Sharp  was  disgraced,  and 
ordered  to  retire  to  his  diocese.   Turner  and  Bau- 

•  "  In  all  lime*  coming  the  haill  accusation,  ren*onir>s, 
writ?*,  witnesses,  and  either  probation  and  instruction 
whatsoever  of  the  crime  (of  treason)  slwll  be  aliened,  rea- 
soned, and  deduced  to  the  assise  in  prtitnc*  of  the  partu 
,iccuud  in  fate  of  judgement,  and  tia  oi//mti'«.''— 11th  I'url. 
Janu-8  vi.chap.  xci. 

t  Sir  George  Mm  kenxie's  Laws  and  Customs  in  Matters 
Criminal,  p.  69 ;  Wodiow,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

X  D-iruct,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-?0— &>5;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  27.3. 


natyno  were  brought  to  trial  for  their  extortions 
and  cruelties,  and  dismissed  his  majesty's  service ; 
and  the  latter  was  in  addition  fined  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  and  banished  tho  kingdom.*  An 
indemnity  also  was  offered  to  all  An  imleinnitv 
concerned  in  the  Pentlaud  insur-  offered, 
rection,  except  those  who  had  been  outlawed,  on 
condition  of  their  subscribing  a  bond  to  keep  the 
peace ;  those  who  refused  to  do  so  were  to  be 
banished  the  realm.  In  spite  of  this  favourable 
change  of  affairs,  however,  the  presbyterians  still 
continued  to  be  harassed  by  numerous  petty  perse- 
cutions ;  and  those  who  held  or  frequented  conven- 
ticles were  severely  fined  if  discovered. 

The  apostasy  and  perfidy  of  Sharp  had  brought 
him  into  universal  odium,  and  tho  Attempt  on 
severity  of  the  measures  which  he  the  life  of 
had  originated  or  recommended  Sharp, 
had  excited  the  deepest  hatred  of  the  party  whom 
ho  had  persecuted  with  such  vindictive  malignity. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  sect,  a  fanatical 
preacher  named  James  Mitchell,  should  have  re- 
solved to  take  personal  vengeance  on  the  primo 
mover  of  all  their  oppressions.  Mitchell  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  insurrection  at  Pentland,  and,  having 
been  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  had  taken  refuge 
for  some  time  in  Flanders.  He  returned  secretly  to 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  1666,  and  being  con- 
tinually harassed  by  his  fears  of  being  taken,  he 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  to  avenge  his  own 
wrongs,  and  those  of  the  nation,  on  tho  head  of  tho 
archbishop,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
enemy.  He,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  deliberation,  one  afternoon  in  July,  1668,  dis- 
charged a  pistol  loaded  with  thrco  balls  at  Sharp 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  coach  in  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh.  He  missed  the  archbishop,  but  one 
of  the  bullets  severely  wounded  Honcyman,  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  act  of  entering  the 
carriage  at  the  moment.  A  cry  was  raised  that  a 
man  was  killed;  but  when  the  populace  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  only  a  bishop,  the  assassin  was 
allowed  to  walk  deliberately  away  without  inter- 
ruption ;— a  striking  proof  of  tho  detestation  in 
which  Sharp  and  his  brethren  were  held.  Mitchell 
coolly  walked  to  his  lodgings,  changed  his  dress, 
and,  returning  to  the  street,  mingled  with  the 
crowd  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  tho 
council,  was  not  discovered  till  six  years  after. 
Burnet,  who  "  thought  it  decent  to  go  and  con- 
gratulate" the  archbishop  on  his  narrow  escape, 
says,  "He  was  much  touched  with  it,  and  put  on  a 
show  of  devotion  upon  it.  He  said,  with  a  very 
serious  look,  4  My  times  arc  wholly  in  thy  hands, 
O  thou  Ood  of  my  life!'  This,"  adds  tho  bishop, 
"  was  the  single  expression  savouring  of  piety  that 
ever  fcll  from  him  in  all  the  conversation  between 
him  and  nie."t 

This  foolhardy  and  criminal  attempt  was  entirely 
Mitchell's  own  act,  and  was  undertaken  without 
advice  or  concert  with  any  other  person  ;  but  it  was 

•  Kirkton,  p.  270,  tt  *tq  ;  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 
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critics  ngainst  the 
u'  slightest  evidence, 


at  first  followed  by  increased  s 
presbyterians,  who,  without  t 
were  charged  with   having  been   privy  to  the 
design.     It  seems,  however,  to  have  convinced 
Sharp  himself  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  milder 
measures;  and  from  this  time  he  ofTercd  less  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
following  yenr,  to  grant  an  indulgence  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  ejected  ministers.    On  the  7th  of 
jj  ,    {i        June,  1(569,  a  royal  letter  was 
ofsMrte  of'ihr    isswd,  through  the  influence  of 
i  jreted  minis-   Twceddalc,  authorising  the  council 

l?hurau"U  lo  P0""'1  ,noso  0U8te<i  ministers 
who  had  conducted  themselves 
peaceably  to  return  to  their  former  charges,  if 
vacant,  and  to  preach  and  administer  ordinances 
there  as  before;  or  if  their  old  parishes  were  oc- 
cupied, to  allow  patrons  to  present  them  to  other 
vacant  churches.  Of  such  reinstated  clergymen, 
all  who  should  receive  collation  from  the  bishop, 
and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  church  courts,  were 
to  be  entitled  to  the  full  stipend ;  those  who  should 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  bishop's  authority  were 
to  be  entitled  only  to  tho  manse  and  glebe,  with  an 
allowance  out  of  a  fund  made  up  of  all  the  vacant 
stipends.  But  they  were  6trictly  enjoined  not  to 
allow  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  attend  upon  their  ministry,  without  the 
consent  of  their  own  pastors.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
dulged ministers,  whose  former  parishes  were  not 
vacant,  had  small  salaries  of  ubout  twenty  pounds 
a  year  allotted  them,  till  they  should  otherwise 
be  provided  for.* 

Only  forty-three  of  the  ejected  ministers,  not 
Tleinlul  enco  w'tnou*  hesitation,  availed  them- 
denounced      8Circs  of  the  indulgence ;  and  their 

hy  the  jtrcat    ministrations   were  attended  by 

.rc^teriins-  a  considemb,e  "umher  of  the 
wealthier  prcsbytcrians,  who  rea- 
dily availed  themselves  of  tho  permission  thus 
granted  them,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
forms  which  they  approved  ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  people  loudly  denounced  the  indulgence  as 
implying  an  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  of  tho  Erastian  powers  clnimed  by  the 
privy  council  over  the  Church,  and  as  imposing 
unlawful  restrictions  on  ministerial  liberty.  The 
clergy  who  accepted  the  indulgence  were  accused 
of  time-serving  nnd  Ernstianism,  and  received  the 
appellation  of  "  the  king's  curates,"  as  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  commonly  denominated  "  the  bishop's 
curates."  The  opponents  of  the  indulgence  were 
not  only  superior  in  numbers,  hut  in  energy  of 
character,  and  in  their  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  people ;  and  resolutely  preferred  hardships 
and  dangers,  to  comfort  nnd  ease  purchased  by 
what  they  regarded  as  a  compromise  of  principle. 

The  royal  letter  which  contained  the  indulgence 
declared,  that  as  oil  pretexts  for  conventicles  were 
now  taken  away,  the  laws  against  those  who 
frequented  these  meetings  would  henceforth  be 
enforced  with  all  severity  ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
•  Kirkton.  Pr.  2f;8.  299. 


tho  indulgence  by  a  portion  of  the  ejected  clergy 
subjected  those  who  conscientiously  refused  the 
boon  to  still  more  severe  persecutions  than  before. 
The  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  were  rigor- 
ously inflicted  in  numerous  instances  both  against 
the  recusant  clergymen  and  people,  but  without 
effect :  conventicles  and  field-meetings  became 
more  frequent  and  numerous  than  ever. 

The  indulgence  was  nearly  as  much  disliked  by 

the  bishops  as  by  the  more  decided   dielikcd  also 

presbyterians.  As  it  permitted  by  the  bishops, 
presbytcrian  ministers  to  hold  benefices  in  the 
Church  without  acknowledging  episcopal  authority, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  prelates  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  privileges,  and  fraught  with  danger 
to  their  power.  Special  alarm  was  felt  by  the 
episcopal  clergy  in  the  west,  where  the  presby- 
terians were  very  numerous;  and  the  synod  of 
Glasgow  drew  up  a  strong  remonstrance  against 
it,  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality  and  the  fatal 
effects  which  it  was  likely  to  produce  in  the  Church. 
On  hearing  of  this  remonstrance  the  council  became 
alarmed,  and  commanded  Archbishop  Burnet  togivc 
up  the  papers,  which  they  condemned  as  illegal,  un- 
warrantable, and  dangerous.  Burnet  was  called 
before  the  council,  and  enjoined  to  confine  himself 
to  Glasgow,  and  shortly  after  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  office,  which  was  conferred  on  Leighton. 

The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  presbyterians  was 
not  yet  laid  aside;  and  in  1670,  The  buhorV 
finding  that  in  spite  of  all  the  eTanjelists. 
stringent  measures  they  had  adopted  against  non- 
conformity the  parish  churches  were  still  deserted, 
tho  council,  by  the  advice  of  Leighton,  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  of  the  ablest  of  the  episcopal 
clergymen  to  itinerate  in  the  western  districts, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  to  return  to 
tho  bosom  of  the  Established  Church.  The  chief 
member  of  the  deputation,  who  were  popularly 
termed  the  "  Bishops'  Evangelists,"  was  the  cele- 
brated Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. "  The  poor  of  the  country,"  he  says,  "  came 
generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds ;"* 
but  he  admits  that  this  attempt  to  convert  the  pres- 
byterians proved  a  complete  failure.  "We  were 
indeed  amazed,"  he  adds, «« to  see  a  poor  commonalty 
so  capable  to  argue  upon  points  of  government,  and 
on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in 
matters  of  religion  :  upon  all  these  topics  they  had 
texts  of  Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with 
their  answers  to  anything  that  was  said  to  them. 
This  measure  of  knowledge  was  spread  even 
among  the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and 
their  servants."  * 

The  failure  of  this  effort  to  conciliate  the  staunch 
covenanters  of  the  west  did  not  prevent  the 
pious  and  amiable  Leighton  from  making  another 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  presbyterians  to  the  epis- 
copal system.  Up  to  this  period,  no  material 
innovation  had  been  made  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  In  some  churches  pcrtiors 
of  the  liturgy  were  read,  but  the  prayers  wrrcsUU 
•  Hi»t.  vol.  i.  p.  Ml. 
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in  most  cases  extempore;  (he  sacraments  wore  ad- 
ministered without  kneeling  or  the  sign  of  the 
cross  ;  the  surplice  was  not  worn  by  tho  ministers  ; 
and  the  offensive  customs  introduce  d  hy  James  VI. 
Leighton's      wcre  not  generally  revived.  The 
scheiuf  of  ac-    main  objection  to  the  existing 
commodation-  8V8(cm  was  connocted  with  the 

government  of  the  Church ;  and  Leighton  proposed 
to  obviate  this  by  his  famous  "  Accommodation," 
tho  object  of  which  was  to  combine  presbytery 
with  a  moderate  episcopacy.  Tho  meetings  of 
presbytery  were  to  be  kept  up;  the  bishop  was  to 
act  merely  as  president  or  perpetual  moderator, 
and  was  not  to  be  allowed  a  vote  in  the  proceed- 
ings. All  matters  were  to  bo  decided  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority ;  the  bishops  were  not  to  ordain 
without  the  consent  of  the  presbytery  ;  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  were  to  be  allowed  to  declare  at 
their  first  sitting  that  they  submitted  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  bishop,  for  the  sake  of  peoce,  with 
a  reservation  of  their  opinions  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  such  an  arrangement.  Once  in  three 
years  provincial  synods  were  to  be  held,  in  which 
complaints  against  the  prelates  might  bo  received, 
and  censure  administered.  This  well-meant  scheme 
of  comprehension  boro  the  impress  of  the  character 
of  its  benevolent  author,  but  it  gave  satisfaction  to 
neither  party.  The  presbyterians  regarded  it  as  a 
snare  to  entrap  them  into  subjection  to  the  prelates, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  main  principles  of 
episcopacy  and  they  believed  that  the  result  of 
their  acceding  to  the  proposed  accommodation 
would  be,  not  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  systems, 
but  the  total  extinction  of  presbytery  as  soon  as 
the  present  generation  had  passed  away.  The 
prelates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quite  as  unwilling 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  Established  Church 
as  the  presbyterians  were  to  enter  within  its  pale. 

 .to  kj|UfC     I'he  primate  and  his  brethren  re- 

ur  '  garded  the  scheme  as  a  plot  to 
subvert  episcopacy,  and  to  establish  presbytery  on 
an  Erastian  foundation.  After  several  fruitless 
conferences,  therefore,  the  treaty  was  broken  off, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  sober  and  dispassionate 
people,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Sharp  and  the  rest 
of  tho  bishops."  f 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years  a  new  parliament 
Meeting  of  was  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  Oc- 
parliament.  tober  10th,  166U,  and  Lauderdale 
was  sent  down  as  commissioner.  The  Estates  dis- 
played their  usual  servility,  and  passed  without 
scruple  two  acts  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberties 

Acts  re«pect-  °^  tnc  nat*on-    ^ J        m*st  ^  wn9 

ing  the  royal  declared  that  the  external  govern- 

supremacy,  and  ment  and  regulation  of  the  Church 

tiieimlitux.  was  fln  inherent  right  of  the 

crown,  and  that  whatever  directions  his  majesty 
should  send  to  his  privy  council  respecting  eccle- 
siastical matters,  meetings,  and  persons,  should 
have  the  force  of  law.   The  other  act  regarded  the 

•  Wodrow,  v<  1.  it.  p.  177. 
t  Burnet,  v  •!.  i.  p.  611. 


militia,  which  had  already  been  embodied  and 
armed  by  the  council,  in  consequence  of  the  offer 
of  an  army  by  the  late  parliament.  The  conduct 
of  the  council  was  approved  of.  It  was  ordered 
that  twenty- two  thousand  men  should  be  con- 
stantly armed  and  regularly  disciplined,  and  that 
on  receiving  orders  from  the  council  they  should 
march  into  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions  when- 
ever the  royal  authority  or  honour  might  require 
them;  and  Lauderdale  boasted,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  king 
by  procuring  these  enactments.  His  majesty's 
absolute  supremacy  over  tho  Church  was  now 
established;  and  he  might,  by  his  royal  edict, 
establish  popery  or  any  other  system  of  religion  ho 
thought  proper.  A  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
force,  also,  was  ready  at  his  call  to  march  into 
England  in  Bupport  of  his  arbitrary  designs  against 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  liberties  of  his  kingdom. 
These  laws  were  highly  agreeable  to  the  king,  and 
so  greatly  increased  Lauderdale's  credit  at  court, 
that  he  now  became  virtually  sole  minister  for 
Scotland.  On  his  return  to  London  he  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  king;  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  his  admission  to  a  share  in  the 
English  government;  and  he  became  a  member  of 
that  infamous  cabinet  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cabal,  which  was  at  that  time  plotting  tho  over- 
throw both  of  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the 
i  kingdom. 

An  attempt  was  at  this  time  made  by  Twceddale 

to  brine  about  a  union  of  the  two  .. 
i  ,  .       °  .  Abortive  pro- 

kingdoms.  I  he  project  was  ut-  pi..siii  for  tin- 
ted v  inconsistent  with  Lauder-  union  of  tin* 
dale's  policy,  but,  in  order  to  serve  U'°  k»'*,io»>*- 
his  own  selfish  ends,  he  pretended  to  give  it 
encouragement,  and  commissioners  for  a  treaty  of 
union  were  accordingly  appointed  by  his  majesty. 
Various  conferences  on  the  subject  were  held  in 
London,  but  the  English  commissioners  insisted 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  I  he  Scottish  members 
should  be  admitted  into  the  united  parliament, 
proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  tho 
country  ;  while  the  Scottish  commissioners  refused 
to  accede  to  a  union  unless  the  Scottish  Estates 
were  preserved  entire,  and  tho  two  parliaments 
incorporated  into  one.  The  project,  therefore,  fell 
to  the  ground. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  council  issued 
a  sevens  proclamation  against  con-     Scrcrc  nets 
vcnticles,  and  instructed  the  mili-  against 
tary  to  disperse  the  meetings,  and  conventicle*, 
to  apprehend  the  ministers  and  principal  persons 
present.     When  the  Estates  reassembled  (July 
28th,  1670)  several  most  oppressive  and  sanguinary 
acts  were  passed  against  all  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  Established  Church.    Kuinous  hues 
were  imposed  upon  those  who  attended  prcsby- 
terian  meetings,  even  in  houses;  and  husbands 
were  rendered  responsible  for  their  wives,  fathers 
for  their  children,  masters  for  their  servants,  and 
magistrates  for  the  burghs  in  which  such  meetings 
were  held.    Field  conventicles  subjected  the  minis- 
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tors  to  tl.o  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
goods ;  the  hearer*  to  double  fines,  and  the 
penalties  of  sedition  ;  and  house-meetings  were  to 
be  regarded  and  punished  as  field  conventicles,  if 
any  persons  were  assembled  without  at  the  doors 
or  windows.  A  reward  of  five  hundred  marks 
Scotch  was  offered  to  those  who  should  seize  the 
offenders,  or  an  indemnity  for  their  slaughter.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  whoever  refused  to  give 
information  on  oath  against  delinquents  should  be 
punched  by  imprisonment,  arbitrary  fines,  and 
banUhnien  to  the  plantations  j  and  the  privy 
council  was  enjoined  to  enforce  the  net  with  the 
utmost  rigour  against  all  who  declined  to  turn 
informers  against  their  friends.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  expressly  exempted  from  the 
penalties  inflicted  upon  protest  ants  who  dissented 
from  the  episcopalian  church.  The  young  Earl  of 
Co&siilis  was  the  only  member  of  this  servile  parlia- 
ment who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  these 
infamous  enactments.  It  is  said  ttiat  Charles  him- 
self was  dissatisfied  with  the  statute  which  de- 
nounced the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  preachers 
who  frequented  conventicles,  but  he  took  no  steps 
to  procure  its  repeal. 

The  sanguinary  edicts  of  the  parliament  and 
council  against  conventicles  entirely  failed  to  sup- 
press these  meetings.  The  more  they  were  for- 
bidden and  punished,  the  more  they  multiplied  and 
grew ;  and  they  were  now  attended  by  many  who, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  bore  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  forco  by  force  in  case 
they  should  be  attacked.  In  course  of  time  tho  com- 
munion nlso  was  celebrated  in  the  open  fields,  and 
was  attended  by  vast  multitudes  of  sufferers,  to 
whom  such  seasons  were  indeed  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  The  following 
A  covenanters'  beautiful  description  of  a  cove- 
communion.  Banters'  communion,  held  in  1677 
at  East  Nisbct.in  the  Mersc  of  Berwickshire,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Rlackadder,  who  was 
present  on  tho  occasion,  gives  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  character  and  reelings  of  the  men 
whom  their  enemies  have  delighted  to  portray  as 
violent  and  vulgar  fanatics : — 

"  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl  of  Homo  in- 
tended to  assault  the  meeting  with  his  men  and 
militia,  and  that  parties  of  tho  regulars  were  com- 
ing to  assist  him.  He  had  profanely  threatened  to 
make  their  horses  drink  the  communion  wine,  and 
trample  the  sacred  elements  under  foot.  Most  of 
the  gentry  there,  and  even  the  commonalty,  were 
ill-set.  Upon  this  wo  drew  hastily  together  about 
seven  or  eight  score  of  horse,  on  the  Saturday, 
equipped  with  such  furniture  as  they  had.  Pickets 
of  twelve  or  sixteen  men  were  appointed  to  re- 
connoitie  and  ride  towards  the  suspected  parts. 
Single  horsemen  were  dispatched  to  greater  dis- 
tances, to  view  the  country  and  give  warning  in 
caso  of  attack.  The  remainder  of  the  horse  were 
drawn  round  to  be  a  defenco  at  such  distance  as 
they  might  hear  sermon,  and  be  ready  to  act  if 
need  be.    Every  means  was  taken  to  compose  the 


multitude  from  needless  alarm,  and  prevent,  in 
a  harmless  defensive  way,  any  affront  that 
might  be  offered  to  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  work. 
Though  many,  of  their  own  accord,  had  provided  fjr 
their  safety — and  this  was  the  more  necessary  w her, 
they  had  to  stay  three  days  together,  sojourning 
by  'the  lions'  dens  and  the  mountains  of  leopards' 
— yet  none  had  come  armed  with  hostile  intentions. 

"We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  invi- 
sible protection  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  whose 
name  we  were  met  together.  Our  trust  was  ia 
the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  wcapooi 
of  war,  or  the  strength  of  hills.  The  place  where 
we  convened  was  every  way  commodious,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose.  It  was  a 
recti  and  pleasant  haugh,  fast  by  the  water-side 
[tho  Whit  adder].  On  either  hand  there  wsi  a 
spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a  half  round,  covered 
with  delightful  pasture  and  rising  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  goodly  height.  Above  us  was  the  clear 
blue  sky,  for  it  was  a  sweet  and  calm  Sabb&.li 
morning,  promising  to  be  indeed  one  of  the  dart  of 
the  Son  of  man.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  the 
place  befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  tie 
whole  soul  to  a  pure  and  holy  frame.  The  com- 
munion tables  were  spread  on  tho  green  by  the 
water,  and  around  them  the  people  had  arranged 
themselves  in  decent  order.  But  the  far  greater 
multitude  sat  on  the  brae  face,  which  was  crowded 
from  top  to  bottom — full  as  pleasant  a  sight  u 
ever  was  seen  of  that  sort.  Each  doy,  at  the  con- 
gregation's dismissing,  tho  ministers  with  their 
guards,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as  could,  re- 
tired to  their  quarters  in  their  several  country 
towns,  where  they  might  be  provided  with  n«*»- 
saries.  The  horsemen  drew  up  in  a  body  till  the 
people  left  the  place,  and  then  marched  in  goodiy 
array  behind  at  a  little  distance,  until  all  urn 
6nfely  lodged  in  their  quarters.  •  •  •  •  Fran 
Saturday  morning,  when  the  work  began,  until 
Monday  afternoon  we  suffered  not  the  least  affront 
or  molestation  from  enemies,  which  appeared  won- 
derful. At  first  there  was  some  apprehension,  hot 
tho  people  sat  undisturbed,  and  the  whole  wu 
closed  in  as  orderly  a  way  as  it  had  been  in  the 
time  of  Scotland's  brightest  noon.  And  truly  the 
spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed,  and  devput 
faces  must  have  struck  the  adversaries  with*«e, 
und  been  more  formidable  than  any  outward  ability 
of  fierce  looks  and  warlike  array.  We  desired  net 
the  countenance  of  earthly  kings ;  there  wm  a 
spiritual  and  divine  Majesty  on  the  work,  and 
sensible  evidence  that  the  great  Master  of  assoov 
blies  was  present  in  the  midst.  It  was  indeed  the 
doing  of  tho  Lord,  who  covered  us  a  table  in  tto 
wilderness  in  presence  of  our  foes;  and  reared  a 
pillar  of  glory  between  us  and  the  enemy,  like  tha 
fiery  cloud  of  old  that  separated  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  ond  the  Egyptians — encouraging  to  tus 
one,  but  dark  and  terrible  to  the  other.  Though 
our  vows  were  not  offered  within  the  courts  of 
God's  house,  they  wanted  not  sincerity  of  heart, 
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which  is  better  than  the  reverence  of  sanctuaries. 
Amidst  the  lonely  mountain!  we  remembered  the 
words  of  our  Ix>rd,  that  trno  worship  was  not 
peculiar  to  Jerusalem  or  Samaria ;  that  the  beauty 
of  holiness  consisted  not  in  consecrated  buildings 
or  material  temples.  We  remembered  the  ark  of 
the  Israelites,  which  had  sojourned  for  years  in  the 
desert,  with  no  dwelliog-placo  but  tho  tabernacle 
of  the  plain.  Wo  thought  of  Abraham  and  the 
ancient  patriarchs  who  laid  their  victims  on  the 
rocks  for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under 
the  shade  of  the  green  tree. 

"  The  tablet  were  served  by  some  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  tho  gravest  deportment.  None  were 
admitted  without  tokens,*  as  usual,  which  were 
distributed  on  the  Saturday,  but  only  to  such  as 
were  known  to  some  of  the  ministers,  or  persons  of 
trust,  to  be  free  of  public  scandals.  All  the  regular 
forms  were  gone  through.  The  communicants 
entered  at  one  end,  and  retired  at  the  other,  a  way 
being  kept  clear  to  take  their  seats  again  on  tho 
hill-side.  Mr.  Welsh  preached  the  action  sermon.f 
and  served  tho  first  two  tables,  as  he  was  ordina- 
rily put  to  do  on  such  occasions.  The  other  four 
ministers,  Mr.  Blackaddcr,  Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Rid- 
deli,  and  Mr.  Rae,  exhorted  the  rest  in  their  turn ; 
the  table  service  was  closed  by  Mr.  Welsh  J  with 
solemn  thanksgiving;  and  solemn  it  was,  and 
sweet,  and  edifying  to  see  the  gravity  and  com- 
posure of  all  present,  as  well  as  of  all  parts  of  the 
service.  The  communion  was  peaceably  concluded, 
all  the  people  heartily  offering  up  their  gratitude, 
and  singing  with  a  joyful  voice  to  the  Rock  of 
their  salvation.  It  was  pleasant,  as  the  night  fell, 
to  hear  their  melody  swelling  in  full  unison  along 
the  hill,  tho  whole  congregation  joining  with  one 
accord,  and  praising  God  with  the  voice  of  psalms. 

"  There  were  two  long  tables,  and  one  short 
across  the  head,  with  seats  on  each  side.  About  a 
hundred  sat  at  every  table.  There  were  sixteen 
tables  in  all,  so  that  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  communicated  that  day."  § 

The  government  of  Lauderdale,  though  very  ac- 

Evil  influence    ceptahlo  to  the  court,  was  exceed- 
of  Lady       ingly  distasteful,  not  only  to  the 

Lauderdale,  covenanters,  but  to  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  presbyterian  faith.  His  character,  indeed,  had 
now  undergone  a  marked  change  for  the  worse, 
partly  no  doubt  from  tho  deteriorating  effect  of  the 
flagrant  corruption  and  debauchery  which  pre- 

•  Small  pieces  of  me  tal  given  to  those  who  wcro  judged 
fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  admission  of  improper  persons. 

t  The  sermon  which  precedes  the  communion. 

X  The  cj.-ctci  minister  of  Irongray,  and  great  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  reformer  John  Knox. 

c  G'riclitnn's  Memoirs  of  Wackadder,  pp.  197  —  203; 
M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 -12—117.  It  may  be  proper 
to  state  that  the  five  ininit-:<  ra  who  officiated  n't  this  com- 
munion ail  belonged  to  the  moderate  party  among  the 
prcsbvterians,  and  vet  fou'  of  the  number  were  afterwards 
imprisoned  on  tin-  liana  Itoek  merely  for  preaching  at  con- 
venticles ;  and  Mr.  titarkadder.  tlie  writer  of  tho  above 
description,  died  there  of  a  disease  contracted  in  that  damp 
■nd  unwholesome  prison. 


vnilcd  at  court,  but  partly  also  from  the  influence 
of  Lady  Dysart,*  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
only  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  This 
notorious  personage  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
wit,  spirit,  and  accomplishments;  but  extravagant 
in  her  expenditure,  venal  and  rapacious,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  violent  temper  and  a  restless  ambition. 
She  soon  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  over 

|  Lauderdale;  and  by  her  combined  violence  and 
rapacity  contributed  greatly  to  degrade  his  cha- 

I  ractcr  and  government  in  publio  estimation.  She 
insinuated  into  his  dark  and  irritable  mind  sus- 
picions of  his  colleagues  j  induced  him  to  quarrel 
successively  with  his  best  friends;  and  thus  re- 
moved every  check  upon  bis  depraved  and  furious 
passions.  To  supply  her  profusion  and  satisfy  her 
ravenous  greed  of  money,  the  most  important  offices 
were  put  up  for  sale ;  and  the  privy  council  and  the 
courts  of  justice  were  filled  with  her  husband's 
creatures.  He  himself  was  high  Monopoly  of 
commissioner,  president  of  the  offices  of  statu 
council,  secretary  of  state,  one  of  by  Lauderdale's 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  cre»ture<— 
governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  agent  at 
court  for  tho  royal  burghs,  and  one  of  the  four  ex- 
traordinary lords  of  session.  His  brother,  Lord 
Hatton,  was  treasurer-depute,  master  of  the  Mint, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  Atholl  was  privy 
seal,  justice-general,  captain  of  the  king's  guurd, 
and  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  session ;  so 
was  Kincardine,  who  was  also  ono  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  and  vice-admiral  of  Soot- 
land.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  were  engrossed 
by  Lauderdale  and  his  friends,  and,  though  aug- 
mented by  an  assessment  of  seventy-two  thousand 
pounds,  were  insufficient  to  support  his  profusion. 
His  salary  was  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  donations  which  he  received  amounted  to 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds.  A  most  lucrative 
source  of  income  was  the  penalties  imposed  upon 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  attending  conven- 
ticles. The  fines  exacted  from  the  nonconformists 
within  particular  districts  were  frequently  farmed 
out,  or  assigned  to  Lauderdale's  dependents.  Atholl, 
tho  justice- general,  received  for 
his  own  share,  in  one  week,  the 
sum  of  nineteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  extorted 
from  ten  gentlemen,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in 
tho  course  of  three  years.  One  of  these,  Sir 
George  Maxwell,  for  three  years'  absence  from  tho 
parish  church,  attendance  at  a  conventicle  during 
that  time,  and  for  thrco  baptisms  in  his  family, 
had  incurred  penalties  amounting  to  nearly  nine 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  One  gentleman  whose 
wife  had  attended  a  field-meeting,  and  another, 
who  was  a  youth  from  school,  compounded  for 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  estates  of  thoso  who 
withdrew  from  the  country  to  cscapo  persecution 

•  Lady  Dysart  was  the  eldest,  daughter  of  William 
Murray,  who  was  page  and  whipping-boy  to  Charles  I., 
and  in  that  capacity  hud  to  h:  ar  the  ihaiti  anient  which 
his  young  master  merited  from  his  tutor. 


—their  rapacity. 
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were  plundered  and  wasted,  and  not  a  few  were 
completely  ruined. 

in  every  department  of  the  government  the  most 
Corruption  of  shameless  corruption  was  openly 
the  courts.  practised.  Tho  judges  were  either 
ignorant  or  unprincipled.  Merchants,  country 
gentlemen,  and  collectors  of  revenues,  were  elevated 
to  the  bench ;  and  briber}-,  favouritism,  and  par- 
tiality prevailed  to  an  extent  hitherto  unequalled 
even  in  Scotland.  In  spite  of  repeated  statutes 
forbidding  the  practice  under  heavy  penalties,  pro- 
tections from  arrestments  for  debt  were  openly 
sold  for  five  pounds  a  piece.  The  justiciary  court 
was  infected  with  the  same  abuses  as  the  civil 
courts,  and  was,  if  possible,  more  subservient  to 
the  crown.  Tho  nobility,  proud  and  needy,  and 
most  of  them  immersed  in  debt,  bad  sunk  into  the 
condition  of  mean  and  obsequious  dependents  of 
Lauderdale;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry, 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  piety  and  independence  still 
lingered,  were  excluded  by  the  obnoxious  tests 
from  all  offices  of  trust  or  influence. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  too, 
Depressed  state  were  in  the  Bamc  deplorable  con- 
of  trade.  dition.  The  most  oppressive  mo- 
nopolies were  created  for  the  benefit  of  Lauderdale 
and  his  creatures.  A  prohibitive  duty  was  imposed 
on  foreign  salt ;  the  monopoly  of  the  home  trade 
was  conferred  on  Lord  Kincar- 
dine,  and  this  necessary  article 
immediately  rose  to  five  times  its  original  price, 
while  the  quality  was  deteriorated  and  tho  supply 
deficient.  The  importation  of  brandy  was  pro- 
hibited ;  and  Lord  Elphinston,  tho  son-in-law  of 
Hatton,  obtained  a  large  rcvenuo  by  grant- 
ing licenses  to  importers.  The  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco was  in  the  same  way  conferred  on  Sir  John 
Nicholson.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  tho  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  in  consideration  of  a  handsome  present 
made  to  Lauderdale,  received  a  gift  of  tho  duties 
on  ale  and  wines  consumed  within  the  city.  And 
others  of  the  duke's  relatives,  dependents,  and  even 
servants,  were  enriched  by  similar  donations.  The 
silver  coinage  issued  by  the  Mint,  of  which  Hatton 
was  governor,  was  both  adulterated  and  reduced  in 
weight ;  and  a  light  and  spurious  copper  coinage 
was  sent  forth  by  the  same  authority,  to  the  great 
injury  of  trade. 
Meanwhile  the  same  arbitrary  policy  was  pur- 
The  Cabal  sued  in  England,  though  more 
ministry—  covertly,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
notorious  Cabal  ministry,  of  which  Lauderdale  was 
a  member.  By  a  secret  treaty  made  with  the 
French  king,  Charles,  become  the  pensioner  of 
France,  bound  himself  to  make  public  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  assist  Louis  in 
his  designs  against  Holland,  and  in  his  claims  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  while  Louis,  on  the  other 
hand,  promised  to  assist  in  suppressing  any  in- 
surrection that  might  break  out  in  England.  The 
measures  of  Lauderdale,  therefore,  were  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  at 
this  juncture.    They  fondly  hoped  that  Scotland 


would  be  a  convenient  instrument  in  promoting 
their  arbitrary  and  unpatriotic  schemes,  and  tb: 
the  army  which  the  Scottish  parliament  had  placed 
at  the  king's  service  would  support  his  nefkrioai 
attacks  upon  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Kngltnd. 
This  expectation  was  fortunately  disappoint«] 
The  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Hol- 
land compelled  the  king  to  convoke  the  KnglUli 
parliament.    The  domestic  and  foreign  policy  ot 
tho  Cabal  was  instantly  assailed  by  the  House  o: 
Commons,  and  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale  from  his  majesty's  councils  was  de- 
manded with  such  vehemence,  that  Charles  »t« 
compelled  to  yield.    The  Cabal  _?u  overtluv;, 
was  dissolved,  and  its  policy  aban- 
doned for  a  time ;  but  Lauderdale  preserved  his 
place  in  the  royal  favour,  and  still  continued  to  be 
minister  for  Scotland,  with  which  the  English 
parliament  could  not  interfere.* 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Lauderdale  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  his  arbi-  oppo*itioon 
trary  and  rapacious  conduct  hod  Lsuderdiit'e 
excited  a  strong  opposition  even  ttd,ulniilr»:i "n_ 
in  tho  servile  parliament  of  that  country.  A* 
soon  as  the  Estates  assembled,  the  king's  letter 
was  read  recommending  great  severity  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  against  the  nonconformists,  And 
requesting  an  additional  subsidy  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Dutch  war.  It  was  proposed  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  return  an  answer  in 
the  usual  submissive  form,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  chagrin  of  the  commissioner,  the  Pake 
of  Hamilton  f  demanded  that  the  grievances  of  tht 
nation  should  first  bo  inquired  into.  His  proposal 
was  instantly  supported  by  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  rose  in  succession  and  complained  of  the 
monopolies  of  brandy,  salt,  and  tobacco  j  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  adulteration  of 
the  coin.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  which  Lauder- 
dale endeavoured  by  haughty  menaces  to  stop.  Bit 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  indignantly  demanded  whether 
or  not  this  was  a  free  parliament ;  and  the  min- 
isterial supporters,  daunted  by  this  firm  procedure, 
adjourned  for  a  week. 

At  the  next  meeting  Lauderdale  endeavoured  to 

conciliate  the  opposition  by  abol-   hi*  attempt 

ishing  the  monopolies.  Hamilton  to  conciliate 
and  his  friends,  however,  declared  hucneaiie* 
they  could  not  bo  satisfied  with  this  concession  un- 
less the  author  of  these  odious  measures  and  his 
minions  were  removed  from  office,  and  punbhed; 
and  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing 
security  against  such  abuses  in  future,  of  placing 
upright  judges  on  the  bench,  and  reforming  the 
Mint ;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  did  not  venture  to 
mention  the  persecution  of  the  presbyterians— the 


•  SrotlamT*  Grievances  under  tho  Duke  of  LauderJ*!* ; 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.,  Appendix;  M'Kciutie,  p.  242,  tt  nq.; 
Dumct,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  , 

•f  J  his  nobleman  wob  a  \ounger  son  of  the  powerfu 
familv 
first 
Charl. 

the  family,  und  wus  created  Duke  of  Hamilton 


J  iiis  nobleman  wob  a  \ounger  son  or  the  po»wn 
Iv  of  Douglas,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Jan*». 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  beheaded  for  his  adherence  te 
1  »  I.,  aud  obtained  along  wiih  her  tho  vast  oststrt  «< 
familv.  und  was  created  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  We, 
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worst  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation 
laboured.  Lauderdale,  finding  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Estates  there  was  no  hope  of 
managing  them,  adjourned  the  parliament  for  two 
months.  The  malcontent  nobles  hastened  to  court 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.    As  the 

Dupli.  ity  of  English  parliament  had  renewed 
the  king.  their  demand  that  the  duke  should 
be  removed  from  all  his  offices,  Charles  was  forced 
to  uso  conciliatory  language ;  and  he  dismissed 
Hamilton  and  his  associates  with  the  strongest 
assurances  that  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
should  be  left  to  the  parliament.  Relying  on,  his 
majesty's  word,  they  hastened  down  amidst  a  tre- 
mendous snow-storm,  to  concert  with  their  fnpnds 
in  Scotland  their  mode  of  procedure  for  the 
coming  session.    On  their  arrival  the  parliament 

Dilution  of  met,  but  was  immediately  ad- 
thc  parliament,  journed  by  the  king's  command.  It 
was  shortly  afterwards  dissolved,  and  no  other 
meeting  of  tho  Estates  was  ever  called  during 
Lauderdale's  administration. 

Indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith,  Hamilton  and 
his  friend  again  proceeded  to  court,  but  all  their 
attempts  to  obtain  redress  were  fruitless.  They 
were  insidiously  required  to  state  their  complaints 
in  writing,  which  would  have  rendered  them 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  lcosing-making ;  and 
us  they  could  not  confide  in  the  king's  as- 
surance that  their  memorial  would  not  be  brought 
against  them  as  a  crime,  their  grievances  were 
communicated  only  by  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  was  of  course  disregarded.    Their  com- 

,  g  ,  plaints,  however,  were  published 
Attack  on  ...        ,  ,  ,  .    r  , 

J.  »u.leril:i1c  by  in  pamphlets,  and  led  to  a  renewal 

the  Kuglish  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou«.  «f  English  parliament  for  Lauder- 
dale  s  removal  trom  office.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
act  authorising  the  Scottish  army  to  march  where- 
soever the  privy  council  of  Scotland  should  appoint ; 
and  the  design  of  the  Cabal  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  Scottish  forces  to  support  their  nefarious  designs 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  and  tho  liberties  of 
England  was  fully  brought  to  light  But  Lauder- 
dale was  a  minister  after  the  king's  own  heart,  and 
this  attack  upon  his  policy  served  only  to  fix  him 
more  firmly  in  tho  conlidence  of  his  sovereign. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  offices,  and  all  his  oppo- 
nents, except  Hamilton,  were  expelled  from  the 
council. 

A  private  lawsuit  between  two  noblemen,  the 
—hi*  tampering  Earls  of  Dunfermline  and  Callcn- 

witli  the  courts  dcr,  afforded  him  an  opportunity 

of  law-1074.  of  tnomphing  ovcl.  the  bur,  ns  com- 
pletely as  he  had  done  over  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles.  Dunfermline,  an  uncle  of  Lauderdule, 
attempted,  by  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  to 
strip  Cullender,  who  had  married  Hamilton's 
cousin,  of  half  his  estate.  Lauderdale  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  relative  with  his  habitual  violence, 
and  determined  before  his  departure  for  London  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  court  in  his  favour 

VOL.  II. 


by  his  vote  and  presence  on  tho  occasion  as  nn  ex 
troordinary  lord  of  session.  The  case  was  hurried 
on  and  decided  in  spite  of  a  recent  statute  which 
expressly  provided  that  every  cause  should  ho 
heard  according  to  the  date  of  its  enrolment.  By 
advice  of  Cullender's  counsel,  an  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment was  immediately  lodged.  This  attempt, 
though  not  without  precedent,  was  keenly  resented 
both  by  Lauderdale  and  the  judges.  The  appel- 
lant's counsel,  Lockhart  and  Cunningham,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day,  were  required 
to  swear  to  the  advice  they  had  Expuh-ir.n  ami 
given,  and  on  their  refusal  to  com-  banishment  of 
ply  with  this  arbitrary  mandate,  tl,e  la'A • 
and  to  disavow  the  right  of  appeal,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  bar  along  with  fifty  advocates  who 
adhered  to  them,  and  were  banished  by  the  king's 
orders  twelve  miles  from  tho  capital.  After  a 
year's  exile  they  were  permitted  to  return  on  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  making 
an  evasive  acknowledgment  that  tho  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session  were  not  suspended  by  an 
appeal  to  parliament.* 

During  their  exclusion  from  their  professional 
duties,  the  refractory  advocates  Interference 
took  measures  to  secure  their  in-  with  the  rights 
terests  with  the  burghs,  that  they  of  thc  bur*h"- 
might  be  chosen  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 
But  when  the  convention  of  burghs  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  received  a  royal  mandate  enjoining 
them  to  revive  an  obsolete  regulation  against  the 
return  of  commissioners  not  engaged  in  trade  as 
their  representatives.  The  reply  of  thc  convention 
respectfully  adhering  to  thc  existing  mode  of  elec- 
tion was  condemned  as  seditious,  and  the  provosts  of 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Jedburgh,  were  imprisoned 
and  fined.  Twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  thc 
capital  were  declared  incapable  of  ull  public  office, 
though  their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of 
subserviency  to  Ramsay,  then  provost,  a  bankrupt 
trader,  and  a  creature  of  Lauderdale's,  who  for  a 
bribe  had  appointed  him  a  lord  of  session.  Twelve 
noblemen  or  gentlemen,  opponents  Renewed  per- 
of  the  commissioner,  were  ejected  secution  of  thc 
from  their  houses,  which  were  con-  P^J  tmuu*. 
verted  into  garrisons  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
venticles; and  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  for  protesting 
again  this  illegal  procedure,  was  imprisoned  and 
declared  incapable  of  any  public  trust.  Lord  Card- 
ross  was  fined  in  a  thousand  pounds,  because  some 
peasants  had  rescued  his  chaplain  from  a  troop  of 
soldiers  who  had  illegally  seized  him,  and  had 
broken  into  his  lordship's  house  by  ni^ht  and  in- 
sulted his  lady.  A  still  more  shameful  act  of 
oppression  was  perpetrated  by  Sharp  and  the  privy 
council,  in  thc  case  of  Baillie  of  Jerviawood.  Car- 
stairs,  a  spy  of  the  primate's,  had  inveigled  Kirkton, 
a  clergyman,  and  the  author  of  the  Church  His- 
J  tory,"  into  his  lodgings,  and  endeavoured,  under 
i  pretext  of  a  warrant  from  the  council,  to  extort 
j  money  for  his  release.  When  Baillie,  Kirkton'* 
brother-in-law,  discovered  his  detention,  he  burst 

•  Mckenzie,  p.  217;  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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open  the  door  of  the  house,  and  released  him.  To 

 .  .  f„rirnA  punish  B&iltic  for  his  interference, 

by  Sharp  and  oharp  antedated  a  warrant  for 
nine  mcrnixn  Kirkton's  arrest,  and  having  ob- 
of  coimci  .  ta{ned  the  signatures  of  nine  coun- 
cillors to  it,  delivered  it  to  Carstairs.  Supported  by 
this  forged  document,  this  infamous  person  procured 
the  couviction  of  I)  nil  lie  for  obstructing  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty;  and  that  gentleman  was 
amerced  in  five  hundred  pounds  nnd  imprisoned 
for  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Dumfries,  Kincardine,  Lords  Cochrane  and 
Primrose,  were  removed  from  tho  council  for  their 
opposition  to  this  scandalous  sentence.* 

During  the  attack  upon  Lauderdale's  adminis- 
tration the  persecution  of  tho  covenanters  was 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  as  soon  as  all  opposition  was 
surmounted,  the  commissioner,  stimulated  by  the 
loud  complaints  of  the  prelates,  the  jealousy  of  the 
sovereign,  and  his  own  savage  temper,  resumed 
his  oppressive  measures  with  greater  severity  than 
Letters  of      ever-    Many  of  the  attendants  on 
intenoniniun-  conventicles  refused  to  appear  be- 
ing i«»ued.     fQT0        priVy  council,  knowing 

that  they  were  certain  to  be  imprisoned  j  recourse 
was,  therefore,  had  to  an  obsolete  mode  of  oppres- 
sion termed  "  letters  of  intercommuning,"  by  which 
the  absent  were  outlawed,  and  all  who  held  inter- 
course with  them  were  rendered  liable  to  the  same 
punishment.  Even  their  nearest  relatives  were 
forbidden  to  "furnish  them  with  meat,  drink, 
house,  harbour,  victuals,  or  any  other  thing  useful 
or  comfortable  to  them;  or  to  have  intelligence 
with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  any  other 
manner  of  way."  At  least  seventeen  thousand 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  including  gentlemen,  cler- 
gymen, and  even  ladies  of  rank,  were  by  this 
iniquitous  act  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society. 
Multitudes  were  shut  up  in  tho  fortress  on  the 
Doss  Itock,  and  left  there  neglected  and  forgotten 
for  years,  to  pine  in  want  and  wretchedness.  Some 
wcic  even  sold  as  recruits  for  the  French  service,  t 
The  primate  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
author,  or  instigator,  of  the  most  cruel  and  op- 
pressive measures  against  the  covenanters;  nnd 
an  event  which  occurred  at  this  time  showed  that 
(as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  presbyterians  is  forced  to 
admit)  Lauderdale  "  was  as  much  destitute  of 
truth  and  honour  as  of  lenity  of  justice,"  and  the 
remark  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  Sharp. 
Arre»t  of  James  Six  years  after  the  atlcmpt  which 
Mitchell—  Mitchell  made  upon  liisJife  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  happened 
to  notice  a  man  who  was  observing  him  narrowly, 
and  dreading  lest  another  attempt  at  assassination 
should  bo  made,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  atid 
examined.  Two  loaded  pistols  were  found  upon 
his  person;  and,  as  Sharp  imagined  he  recognised 
the  features  of  the  assassin  who  had  formerly  nt- 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  118,  1-56. 
+  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  167;  Wodrow,  r*l  i.  pp.  427,  432, 
441. 


tempted  his  life,  Mitchell  was  concluded  to  hiu 
been  tho  author  of  that  attempt.  There  to  r.o 
proof  against  him,  however ;  and  Sharp,  anxiw 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  danger,  offered  ts 
procure  the  prisoner's  pardon  if  he  should  confer 
his  guilt  and  make  a  full  disclosure  of  his  acecm- 
pliccs,  and  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  again;', 
the  archbishop.    Mitchell,  however,  knew  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  refused  to  make  art 
acknowledgment  of  guilt  unless  he  had  official 
assurance  of  pardon.    He  was  produced  before  th* 
council,  but  they  failed  to  extract  a  confwha 
from  him.    At  length  the  lord-chancellor  took  bin 
apart,  and  declared,  "upon  his  great  oath  a-d 
reputation,"  that  he  would  save  Mitchell's  life  if 
he  would  confess  the  fact.    The  result  of  the 
negotiation  is  thus  stated  in  the  minutes  of  comd 
dated  12th  March,  1G74.    After    — hii  eenfe- 
mcntioning  Mitchell's  refusal  to  won  on  vtmw 
confess,  it  goes  on  to  say,  "But  p*nto»— 
all  having  retired,  apart  with  one  of  the  said  roa- 
mittee,  he  did  then  confess,  upon  his  knees,  he  ms 
the  person — upon  assuranco  given  him  by  one  c! 
the  committee  as  to  his  lyfe,  who  had  wnrrand  front 
the  lord-commissioner  and  council  to  give  the  same— 
and  did  thereafter  freely  confess  before  nil  the  Ms 
that  were  on  the  said  committee,  that  he  shott  :r.? 
said  pistoll  at  the  said  archbishop,  and  did  snbsmk 
his  confession  in  presence  of  the  said  eommitw. 
which  is  also  subscrybed  by  them."  *  Mitchd"* 
defence  of  his  conduct  affords  a  very  instrw'itt 
proof  that  the  shocking  misgovernmcnt  of  tie 
country  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce  a  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  society,  and  the  subverc-w 
of  all  right  notions  respecting  social  and  moral  obli- 
gations.   Sharp,  he  argued,  was  labouring  with w> 
his  might  to  destroy  the  covenant,  while  he,  cm  ha 
part,  was  waging  a  war  of  extermination  agai-5- 
prelacy ;  they  were,  therefore,  declared  encraic*  'a 
each  other;  and,  there  being  no  capitulation  be- 
tween them,  they  were  entitled,  like  hostile  soldim. 
to  use  every  opportunity  to  slay  each  other.  & 
j  William  Sharp,  the  primate's  brother,  and  h 
!  servants,  had  seiecd  Mitchell  without  anv  warn-', 
and  this  illegal  proceeding  he  regarded  as  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  justifiable  act  of  hostility.  Mi 
just  the  counterpart  of  his  own  attack  upon  ir.< 
archbishop.    Sir  William,  he  says,  «•  desired  1 
excuse  him,  seeing  what  he  had  done  was  on  U- 
brother's  account,  which  excuse  I  easily  admittn! 
seeing  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do  wM- 
he  did  to  me  without  law  or  order,  in  the  beba!: 
his  brother — much  more,"  he  adds,  with  the  eari 
moral  obliquity  which  his  reasoning  throughout  dis- 
plays, "was  I  obliged  to  do  what  I  did,  in  t-[ 
behalf  of  many  brethren  whose  oppression  w»$  $ 
great,  and  whose  blood  he  caused  to  be  shed  w  " 
such  abundance." 

The  council  believed  that  there  was  a  widely  nr. ; 
fied  conspiracy  against  the  primate,  and  expect  - 
through  Mitchell's  confession,  to  obtain  a  disced 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Burton's  Ciiaunsl  T;>  . 
vol.  ii.  i>.  '/26. 
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of  the  entire  plot;  when,  therefore,  they  found 
that  only  one  person,  then  dead,  had  been  privy  to 
the  design,  their  rage  and  disappointment  knew  no 
bounds.  They  next  produced  the  prisoner  before 
the  justiciary  court,  and  required  him  to  renew  his 
confession,  intending,  it  is  said,  to  punish  him  by 
imprisonment,  or  mutilation  of  his  right  hand.  But 
on  being  placed  at  the  bar,  one  of  the  judges,  who 
hated  Sharp,  in  passing  to  the  bench  whispered  to 
the  prisoner,  "  Confess  nothing  unless  you  are  sure 
of  your  limbs  ns  well  as  of  your  life."  Alarmed  at 
this  hint,  Mitchell  refused  to  repeat,  or  judicially 
subscribe,  his  confession,  knowing  that  without  this 
it  could  not  be  brought  forward  as  legal  evidence 
— promise  of  against  him.  The  council,  tnking 
pardon  offence  at  this  refusal,  declared 
revoked—  thftt  gince  3,1  jtcljoll  had  retracted 
his  confession  they  likewise  recalled  their  promise 
of  pardon — "  the  meaning  of  which,"  says  Burnet, 
"  was  this,  that  if  any  other  evidence  was  brought 
against  him  the  promise  should  not  cover  him ; 
but  it  was  still  understood  that  this  promise  se- 
cured him  from  any  ill  effect  by  his  own  confes- 
sion." • 

Wha'ever  was  the  ultimate  intention  of  the 
council.  Mitchell  was  sent  to  prison,  and  remained 
there  t  wo  years  loaded  with  irons.  In  167G  he 
was  again  brought  before  the  council,  nnder  pre- 
tence that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  Pentland 
insurrection  ;  hut  he  still  resolutely  adhered  to  his 
refusal  to  become  his  own  accuser.  The  president, 
pointing  to  the  instruments  of  torture,  said,  "Ye 

—he  is  put  to    see  what  is  on  the  table  before  ye. 

the  question.  I  shnn  8Ce  if  that  can  cause  yc  do 
it."  But  Mitchell's  resolution  continued  unshaken. 
The  executioner  was  then  called  in,  and  having 
bound  the  prisoner  in  an  arm-chair,  n*kcd  which  of 
his  legs  ho  should  put  in  the  boot.  He  was  told 
that  he  might  take  his  choice.  "  Since  the  judges 
have  not  determined,"  said  the  indomitable  pri- 
soner, stretching  forth  his  right  leg,  "  take  the  best 
of  the  two ;  I  willingly  bestow  it  in  the  cause  for 
which  I  Buffer."  The  executioner  then  enclosed 
the  leg  and  knee  within  the  boot,  or  case,  and 
placing  a  wedge  between  the  knee  and  the  edge  of 
the  machine,  took  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  and,  at  a 
signal  from  the  president  of  the  council,  brought  it 
down  upon  the  wedge,  and  forcing  it  between  the 
knee  and  the  boot,  occasioned  the  most  ex- 
quisite pain.  After  every  stroke  the  tortured 
•wretch  was  asked  if  he  had  any  more  to  say,  but 
his  unvarying  reply  was,  "  No  more,  my  lord."  At 
the  ninth'stroko  ho  fainted  through  ogony.  "Ho 
ih  gone,  he  is  gone!"  exclaimed  the  executioner. 
On  recovering  from  his  swoon,  the  prisoner  was 
carried  off  to  prison  in  the  chair  in  which  he  had 

•  Unmet,  vol.  i.  p.  177;  M'Cries  Sketches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  15'J.  Mitchell  in  hit  »*vn  account  of  Jut  treatment  Ue- 
»cri»f  a  "  the  lor.U  j-.i^-.i.  uri-*  otwurins  thnnnelvea  by 
r,-itti:ip  their  hands  u?r>n  their  fares,  inul  leaning  upon 
I  heir  hands  upon  the  table."  ".Surely."  ni  Mr.  Hurion 
reni-irkd,  "Hiivthtng  more  Immilintin™  to  the  position  of  a 
bench  of  British  judges  than  that  they  shrank  from  tl.o 
eve  of  the  accused,  could  scarcely  be  recorded." 


suffered,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Bass, 
where  he  lay  two  years  longer  in  confinement. 

To  obtain  from  Slitchell  any  confession  of  a  con- 
spiracy having  now  become  hopeless,  ho  was  at 
length  brought  to  triul  in  January,  1678,  at  tLo 
instigation  of  Sharp,  for  the  offence  committed  ten 
years  previously.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
conviction  against  him  was  by  the  production  cf 
his  confession  before  the  privy  council ;  but  as  tno 
promise  of  safety  with  which  that  confession  wm 
accompanied  was  inserted  along  with  it  in  the 
minutes  of  the  privy  council,  the  original  docu- 
ment could  not  be  produced;  and  a  garbled  ex- 
tract, attested  by  Rothes,  the  chancellor,  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  was  brought  forward  and 
read.  Rothes,  Hatton,  Lauder-  per;urv  0f 
dale,  and  Sharp  were  then  succcs-  Botlu-s,  IfuMon, 
sively  adduced  as  witnesses  in  Lauderdale, 
support  of  the  prosecution;  and  nn  1,rp 
each  on  being  cross-examined  solemnly  denied  on 
oath  that  any  assurance  of  safety  had  been  given  to 
the  prisoner.  Mitchell's  counsel,  Oeorgc  Lockhart, 
an  eloquent  and  skilful  lawyer,  produced  and  read 
a  copy  of  the  act  of  council  containing  tho  promise 
of  pardon,  which  had  been  given  to  him  privately 
by  tho  justice-general,  Primrose ;  and  urged  that 
the  original  record  should  be  laid  before  the  court. 
But  the  demand  was  overruled  at  the  instance  of 
Lauderdale,  who  declared  in  his  usual  imperious 
strain,  that  the  books  of  council  contained  the 
secrets  of  the  king,  which  no  court  should  bo  per- 
mitted to  examine.*  The  prisoner  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  be  executed,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  by  the  vcty  judge  who 
had  furnished  his  counsel  with  the  copy  of  the  act 
of  council  containing  the  promiso  of  pardon. 

As  soon  as  the  court  rose,  the  four  lords  went 
into  the  council  chamber,  and  examined  tho  books 
of  council  where  the  evidence  of  their  perjury  was 
recorded.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied ;  but  each, 
as  is  usual  in  cases  of  detected  villany,  endeavoured 
to  shift  the  blame  from  himself.  An  attempt  wns 
made  to  screen  tho  council  at  the  expense  of  the  clerk, 
who  wrote  the  minutes;  but  ho  luckily  discovered 
that  the  act  of  council  was  drawn  up  by  Nesbit,  the 
late  lord  advocate,!  from  whom  tho  council  pro. 
posed  to  levy  a  heavy  fine.  But  he  in  turn  brought 
forward  nine  privy  councillors,  who  offered  to 
swear  that  an  assurance  of  life  had  bun  confirmed 
to  Mitchell  by  the  council  before  it  wns  engrossed 
in  its  records,  and  also  produced  a  letter  written  by 
Hatton,  in  w  hich  the  promise  of  life  wns  distinctly 
mentioned  \     In  these  circumstances  Lauderdale 

•  Primmse  had  recently  been  removed  fr."ii;i  the  office  of 
clerk-rctrister,  a  lucrative  place,  whith  was  nominally 
given  t<>  another,  but  the  profits  were  si-izad  by  the  rapa- 
cious l)uehL.^  of  I.jui'ie runic.  He  was  nude  iiistire-cem  riil 
to  slop  hi*  m  >iith.  Probably  his  <ti>*ati*factii>n  with  this 
change  induced  him  to  send  privately  n  copy  of  the  net  of 
council  to  Lockhart,  though  he  wanted  the  honesty  mid 
courage  to  attest  the  fact  in  open  cotirt. 

t  Nesbit  was  removed  from  office,  because  he  was  rich 
and  had  refused  a  aura  of  money  to  the  lhiuhtss  of  Lauder- 
dale. 

;  After  the  downfall  of  LauderJale,  William  Noble  of 
Dunnottar,  a  member  of  the  patlinmcnt  which  met  in  10SL 
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was  inclined  to  grant  the  prisoner  a  respite;  but 
the  unrelenting  primate  insisted  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  as  the  only  way  of  securing 
his  own  life  against  a  repetition  of  similar  attempts. 
Mitchell's  "  Then,"  said  Lauderdale,  with  his 
execution.  usual  coarseness  and  profanity, "  let 
Mitchell  glorify  God  in  the  Grass-market ;"  and  he 
was  executed  accordingly.*  This  unhappy  man 
was  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  fanatic,  whose  crime, 
if  it  had  been  legally  proved  against  him,  merited 
condign  punishment ;  but  his  fault  is  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  complicated  perjury,  cruelty,  and 
treachery  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment who  brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  which 
rendered  thera  tho  objects  of  universal  horror  and 
execration. t 

At  this  period  Lauderdale  was  called  up  to 
London,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
one  object  of  his  visit  was  to  concert  means  for 
affording  the  king  a  pretext  to  keep  on  foot  a 
powerful  army  to  bring  England  into  subjection ; 
and  the  infamous  expedient  adopted  was  to  excite  a 
revolt  among  the  Scottish  presbyterians.t  With  this 
Bonds        "view,  on  Lauderdale's  return  to 
demanded      Scotland,  tho  gentlemen  through- 
from  the  gentry,  out  the  western  counties,  where 
and  refused.     convt.ntjcleg  werc  mo8f  numcrous, 

were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  that  their 
families,  domestics,  tenants,  and  all  persons  resid- 
ing on  their  estates  should  not  withdraw  from  their 
parish  churches,  or  attend  conventicles,  or  succour 


brought  a  charge  of  perjury  again*'.  Mutton  b<  fu  e  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  and  produced  Mutton's  own  U  tter  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge.  At  tho  sumo  time,  Lord  liargctiy  accused 
him  of  suborning  witnesses  to  give  false  evidence  against 
his  life,  liut  both  charges  were  suppressed  bv  the  Duke 
of  York. 

•  Unmet,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Wodroxv,  vol.  i.  pp.  375-377, 
and  610-613  ;  Burton's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220- 
231;  MS.  Narrative  of  the  Trial  in  the  Library  of  the 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
the  new  brd-advooatc,  was  Mitchell's  counsel  in  the 
former  trial,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  promise  to  preserve  the  prisoner's  life ;  yet,  in  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  government,  he 
has  had  the  baseness  to  afljrm  that  M  the  registers  of  council 
wore  produced,  but  nothing  of  a  promise  was  made  to 
appear  by  either."    (Sir  (i.  Mackenzie's  Work*,  vol.  ii. 

L343.)  Whereas  the  records  of  the  trial  prove  that  the 
>ks  of  council  were  not  produced  ;  and  these  books  which 
arc  still  in  existence,  do  contain  a  promise  of  life  to  Mitchell, 
and  furnish  an  incontestable  proof  of  tho  perjury  nnd 
treachery  of  the  four  members  of  the  privy  council,  as  well 
as  of  the  unblushing  profligacy  of  their  apologist. 

f  Lord  Fountainball,  whose  leanings  were  strongly 
against  the  covenanters,  says,  "The  execution  of  Mitchell 
made  a  wonderful  noise  in  the  conntrv,  who  generally 
believed  the  law  was  stretched  to  get  his  neck  stretched  ; 
and  satires  aud  bitter  verses  immediately  flew  abroad  like 
hornets,  in  great  swarm*,  speaking  much  acrimony  nnd  an 
alumni  universal  discontent.  He  wan  but  a  simple  melan- 
choly man,  nnd  owns  the  fact  in  the  papers  he  left  behind 
him  a*  an  impure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  justifies  it  from 
l'hiuehas  killing  Cosbi  and  Zimri ;  and  from  that  law  in 
J)euterouomycO!iimandmg  to  kill  false  prophets  that  seduced 
the  people  from  the  true  (Jod.  This  i»  n  (fiint/crons principle, 
and  awrted  by  no  sober  pretbytcrian.  On  the  scaffold  they 
beat  drums  when  he  began  to  touch  the  chancellor.  The 
secret  council  would  have  given  him  ane  reprieval  if  the 
arehbinhop  mould  hare  cutset  ,leJ."  —  k'ovs  tai.mi  all's 
JlistOficdl  XutieeM  of  Sottish  Jjf'tirt. 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  f.  p.  151 :  lt.ilrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  105,  183,  18'.'. 


field  preachers,  or  persons  ititci communed,  uidir 
the  same  penalties  which  the  delinquents  them- 
selves incurred.  On  the  refusal  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  gentry  to  enter  into  bonds  which  tb<j 
regarded  as  both  illegal  and  impracticable,  Lauder- 
dale declared  the  western  districts  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  and  by  the  express  command  of  the  kin?. 
English  forces  were  directed  to  march  to  the 
Borders,  a  body  of  Irish  troops  to  the  opposite  coat, 
and  eight  thousand  wild  Highlanders  were  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  to  live  at  free  quarters 
in  the  western  counties,  with  full  licence  to  plunder 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  at  their  pleasure.  These 
lawless  savages,  besides  their  usual  Lniption  of 
weapons,  were  armed  with  spades,  the  HigMsnd 
shovels,  and  mattocks,  and  with 
daggers  made  to  fasten  to  the  muzzles  of  tbi; 
guns,  iron  fetters  for  binding  their  prisona?, 
and  thumb-locks  to  compel  them  to  answer  tun 
question  proposed  to  them,  and  to  discover  tht  :r 
hidden  money  or  goods.  "  The  obnoxious  counties,' 
says  an  historian  very  friendly  to  the  Stewarij. 
"  were  the  most  populous,  and  most  industrious  in 
Scotland.  The  Highlanders  were  tho  people  tlif 
most  disorderly,  and  tho  least  civilised.  It  is  ti*j 
to  imagine  the  havock  and  destruction  which  ensued. 
A  multitude  not  accustomed  to  discipline,  averw 
to  the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine  ari 
violence,  were  let  loose  amidst  those  whom  they 
were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  prince 
and  to  their  religion.  Nothing  escaped  tbw 
ravenous  hands:  by  menaces,  by  violence,  a-<: 
sometimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  dis- 
cover their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  innocence  afforded  protection."*  Thu 
depredations  extended  even  to  pots,  pans,  gridiron, 
shoes,  and  every  other  portable  article  of  bou<- 
hold  furniture  or  bodily  clothing.  Travellers  *cr. 
even  stopped  on  the  highway,  and  stripped  of  thci; 
clothes  by  these  licensed  banditti. t  The  labour! 
of  the  field  were  suspended,  as  the  farm  uors? 
were  seized  to  transport  their  pluuder  to  tht-r 
highland  fastnesses;  and  the  most  fertile  district 
in  Scotland  were  converted  into  a  wildtrne* 
"  Better,  however,"  said  Lauderdale,  when  he  «s 
informed  of  these  ravages,  "that  the  west  bore 
nothing  but  windlc-strnws  and  sand  laverocks.', 
than  that  it  should  bear  rebels  to  the  king." 

A  committee  of  the  council  accompanied  tue 
Highland  host  to  enforce  the  bonds  ;  but  the  genii? 
of  the  west  still  persisted  ia  their  refusal.  T'.a 
failure  of  his  oppressive  measures  irritated 
savage  temper  of  Lauderdale  almost  to  maducs-' 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  he  bared  Lis  art; 
above  the  elbows,  and  swore  by  Jehovah  that  U 
would  compel  subscription  to  these  bonds.  *I hc*c 
who  still  refused  were  not  only       Writs  of 
ignominiously  deprived  of  their  bw-burro« 
saddle-horses  and  arms,  but  wero 
subjected  to  a  novel  mode  of  legal  persccu?:1* 

*  Hume's  llistorv,  chap.  Ixvi. 
t  Wudrow,  vol.  i'.  pp.  4G7— 1%. 
X  Dog's-grass  and  eand-l.uk*. 
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By  the  Scottish  law  any  person  who  should  make 
oath    before  a  magistrate  that  he  is  apprehen- 
sive of  violence  from  another,  may  obtain  what  is 
termed  a  writ  of  hm-hurroics,  by  which  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  danger  is  apprehended  is 
compelled  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 
.Lauderdale  adopted  the  absurd  expedient  of  cuusing 
his   majesty  to  take  out  a  general  writ  of  luw- 
burrows  against  his  whole  Scottish  subjects,  which 
at  once  betrayed  the  jealousy  of  tho  government, 
mid  rendered  it  ridiculous.    Accordingly  a  bond  of 
the  peace  was  framed  by  which  the  subscribers 
became  bound,  under  heavy  penalties,  neither  to 
frequent  conventicles  themselves,  nor  to  allow  their 
families  and  tenants  to  be  present  at  such  unlaw- 
ful  assemblies,  nor  in  any  way  to  infringe  the 
public   peace.     Thus  nu  expedient  of  tho  law 
intended  to  protect  the  subject  from  personal 
danger  was,  by  the  most  contcmptiblo  chicanery, 
converted  into  an  engine  of  public  oppression.* 
The  landlords  who  subscribed  the  bonds  were  re- 
quired to  dismiss  such  tenauts  as  they  suspected  of 
being  favourable  to  convcuticles,  and  no  landlord 
•was  permitted  to  receive  them  on  his  estate,  or  to 
allow  them  an  habitation,  unless  they  brought  a 
certificate  of  conformity  from  the  parish  minister. 
To  prevent  the  unhappy  sufferers  from  carrying 
their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  or  es- 
caping from  a  country  in  which  the  government 
had  rendered  existence  all  but  intolerable,  all 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  prohibited,  under 
severe  penalties,  from  leaving  Scotland  without 
express  permission  from  the  couucil. 

The  evident  intention  of  these  measures  was  to 
Detectable      got>d  the  people  into  insurrection ; 
policy  of  the    and  on  a  false  report  that  a  rising 
government.    hnd  takcn  p]ace>  l,auderdale  and 

his  friends  were  unable  to  conceal  their  satisfaction. 
"  On  Valentine's  day,"  6ays  Burnet,  "  instead  of 
drawing  mistresses,  they  drew  estates,  and  great 
joy  appeared  in  their  looks  upon  a  false  alarm  that 
was  brought  them  of  an  insum>ction."t    But  the 
people  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  the  government  had  this  object  in 
view;  and  they  bore  with  unexampled  patience 
both  the  harassing  enactments  of  the  council,  and 
the  brutal  excesses  of  the  Highlanders,  and  suffered 
tho  spoiling  of  their  goods,  imprisonment,  and 
torture  without  affording  their  oppressors  any 
ground  to  accuse  them  of  sedition  or  rebellion.  In 
Complaint     fcP*tc  °f  t'10  stringent  prohibition 
made  to  tho     of  the  council,  fourteen  peers  and 
king—      j>f{y  gentlcmcn,  including  At  boll 
and  Perth,  two  of  the  committee  of  council  em- 
ployed in  the  west,  with  tho  Duke  of  Hamilton  at 
their  head,  repaired  to  London  to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  king.    They  were  refused  an 
audience  because  they  came  without  leave  of  the 
council ;  but,  after  a  keen  debate  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  ultimately  heard  in 

•  Wodiow,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p.  IS?;  Sir  Gcwgo  M.io 
^nzie's  Winks,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.5. 
f  lturnft,  vul.  ii.  p.  1H4. 


the  presence  of  tho  cabinet.  The  proceedings  of 
Lauderdale,  however,  were  fully  vindicated  by 
llanby  ai:d  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion  Charles  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I 
perceive  that  Lauderdale  has  been 
guilty  of  many  bad  things  against  1  r<M:ep  ,on" 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  find  that  he 
has  acted  anything  contrary  to  my  interest" — a 
sentiment  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  sovereign. 
Next  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy  council 
expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of  all  their 
measures. 

Luuderdalc  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
opponents  to  summon  a  conven-  Meeting  of  the 
tion  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh.  The  i^utee— 
elections  were  managed  by  the  government,  and 
the  nobles  wJto  remained  at  home  were  gained 
over  by  bribery, — thus  the  opposition  8o  formidable 
in  the  former  parliament  was  completely  quelled  in 
the  present  abject  and  servile  assembly.  In  addition 
to  the  monthly  assessments  of  six  thousand  pounds 
introduced  by  Cromwell,  n  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  granted  for  five  years  to  sup- 
port additional  troops  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
venticles; and  a  letter  was  sent  to  tho  king  be- 
stowing unqualified  approbation  upon  Lauderdale's 
administration.  Tho  imposition  —their 
of  the  assessment  for  the  support  servility, 
of  the  army  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
presbyterians,  not  a  few  of  whom  refused  to  pay 
the  tax — some  because  it  was  intended  to  enslave 
tho  country,  others  because  it  was  levied  for  tho 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  Gospel. 

Meanwhile,  so  effectually  had  the  Highland 
caterans  performed  their  ullotted  task  in  ravaging 
and  devastating  the  western  shires,  that  their  out- 
rages had  excited  universal  execration,  and  even 
their  employers  became  at  length  alarmed  at  tho 
consequences  of  their  scheme.  After  enjoying 
three  months'  free  quarters  and  Recall  of  the 
license,  devouring  the  country  Highland 
like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  the  moun-  1Mt" 
tainccrs  were,  therefore,  sent  back  to  their  native 
hills  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  tho  west.*  But 
their  place  was  supplied  by  a  body  of  fivo  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  who  were  distributed  in  gar- 
risons over  the  obnoxious  districts,  and  harassed 
them  by  their  incessant  exactions.  This  merciless 
and  protracted  system  of  oppression  at  length 
began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  revenge  among  tho 
peasantry,  and  a  soldier  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
more  than  usually  brutal  outrage  was  occasionally 
beaten,  or  even  slain.  But  these  few  and  isolated 
examples  of  retaliation  were  nil  thrown  into  tho 
shade  by  the  cruel  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the 
arch-persecutor  Sharp.  This  un-  General  hatred 
happy  man,  one  of  the  primo  «f  Sharp, 
movers  of  the  recent  oppression  and  misgovcrn- 
mcnt  of  the  country,  and  the  merciless  persecutor 

•  Kirklon.  p.  390.    Those  who  patted  through  Glasgow 
were  stopped  at  the  bridge,  which  was  blockaded  by  tho 
student*  of  tlio  University,  and  compelled  to  di»por;;e 
j  their  prey  before  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
I  nnlive  hiils,  as  bare  m  they  had  conic  from  them. 
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of  his  former  associates,  had  long  been  the  object 
of  deep  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  He  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  selfish, 
haughty,  tyrannical  prelate — a  Judas— a  treacherous 
and  perjured  apostate,  but  as  a  person  of  super- 
human wickedness,  an  agent  of  the  devil,  who 
frequently  appeared  to  him  in  a  bodily  shape.* 
A  worthless  fellow  named  Carmichael  had  been 
employed  by  the  primate  as  one  of  his  chief  agents 
to  prosecute  the  nonconformists  in  Fife,  and  by  the 
cruel  tortures  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
wives,  children,  and  servants  of  the  intercom- 
muned,  that  they  might  bo  compelled  to  reveul 
where  their  relations  were  concealed,  had  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  covenanters  that  nine 
of  their  number,  chiefly  belouging  to  the  class  of 
small  proprietors,  resolved  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment  upon  him  for  his  barbarities.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3rd  of  May,  1U79,  this  exaspe- 
rated band,  headed  by  David  Hackston,  of  Bath- 
illet;  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Balfour  of 
Burley,  waylaid  Carmichael  near  the  town  of 
Cupar ;  but,  having  been  forewarned  of  his  danger, 
he  contrived  to  escape.  Disappointed  in  their 
search  for  the  instrument  of  so  much  suffering,  they 
were  about  to  separate,  when  a  farmer's  wife  sent 
a  boy  to  tell  them  that  the  archbishop  himself  was 
approaching,  on  his  return  from  Edinburgh  to  St. 
Andrew's.  In  their  excited  and  fanatical  state  of 
mind  they  instantly  interpreted  this  incident  as 
a  divine  call  to  "  execute  that  justico  which  the 
law  denied  them,"  against  the  persecutor  of  God's 
people.  "It  was '  immediately  suggested,"  says 
one  of  them,  u  that  albeit  wo  had  missed  the  man 
we  sought  for,  yet  God  had  by  a  wonderful  provi- 
dence delivered  the  great  and  capital  enemy  of  his 
Church  into  our  hands,  and  that  it  was  a  visible 
call  to  us  from  heaven  not  to  let  him  escape."  They 
—his  murder  accordingly  pursued  and  overtook 
at  Magus  the  primate  upon  Magus  Moor, 
Moor"~  about  three  miles  from  St  An- 
drew's, and,  having  cut  the  traces,  aud  disunued 
and  dismounted  his  attendants,  they  ordered  him 
to  come  out  of  the  coach.  On  his  refusal  they 
Bred  into  the  carriage,  his  daughter,  who  was 
seated  by  his  side  all  the  while,  piteously  implor- 
ing mercy.  One  of  the  assassins  named  Kusscll 
opened  the  coach-door,  and  ordered  Sharp  to  come 
out.  "  I  take  God  to  witness,"  he  added,  "  that  it 
is  not  out  of  any  hatred  to  your  person,  nor  for  any 
prejudice  you  have  done  or  could  have  done  me, 
that  I  intend  now  to  take  your  life,  but  because 
you  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  an  avowed 
op  poser  of  the  Gospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
a  murderer  of  his  saints,  whose  blood  you  have 
shed  like  water."  +  At  length,  after  being  wounded 
by  a  sword  thrust,  the  old  man  left  the  coach,  and, 
creeping  on  his  knees  towards  one  of  the  band 
whom  he  recognised,  said,  "  You  are  a  gentleman — 

•  Wodrow'a  Analects,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  lOo. 
f  See  lluaacll's  spcmint  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  appended  to  Kirkton"*  History,  p.  7 ;  a  very  re- 
rkable  and  instructive  document. 


you  will  protect  mc!"  But  the  person  irtiliwd 
turned  away,  saying,  *'  I  will  not  lay  a  handu^  u 
you."  *  One  of  the  assassins,  probably  Haikstoi:, 
relenting,  cried  to  the  rest,  "  Spare  those  grey  baas!* 
Sharp  himself  poured  out  entreaties  for  life,  pro- 
mised them  an  indemnity,  offered  them  money,  and 
even  engaged  to  lay  down  his  office  if  they  trouid 
but  upaiv  him.  But  ho  was  in  the  hands  of  uu 
who  were  steeled  against  his  supplications  bv  a 
passion  stronger  even  than  revenge.  They  re- 
minded him  of  his  promise  to  Mitchell,  upbraidid 
him  as  an  enemy  to  God  and  his  people,  and  tlico 
pierced  him  with  innumerable  wouuds.t  Ha 
daughter,  who  threw  herself  between  her  father 
and  his  murderers,  and  made  the  most  frantic 
elibrta  to  save  his  life,  also  received  several  wound* 
in  the  struggle.  Aftor  rifling  the  coach  of  the 
arms  aud  papers  which  it  contained,  the  ; 
rode  off  unmolested,  leaving  the  lifel 
body  of  their  victim  on  the  moor. 

Tho  perpetrators  of  this  cruel  and  bloody  dctd 
were  actuated  solely  by  their  own      «.  ^ 
fanaticism  or  revenge ;  but,  as  0f  by  the  rrtit 
might  have  been  expected,  their     body  of  til* 
act  was  nevertheless  imputed  to  C0VctuuUr! 
tho  whole  presbyterian  party,  aud  was  made  lb* 
pretext  for  inflicting  the  most  shocking  cruelties  cc 
the  covenanters.    Some,  indeed,  of  the  more  violent 
and  desperate  of  the  party  exulted  over  the  deed, 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  U.  Buwcll  state*  that  it  sub 
John  Balfour,  the  priinato  said,  "I  will  come  to  y«a.  h 
1  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will  save  jut  life ;  but  I 
urn  gone  alu-adv,  aud  what  needs  more!"  Wodiow  Ml 
llaekatou  was  the  person  to  whom  these  word*  were  it- 
dressed.  Hackston  had  refused  to  assume  the  offit* 
leader,  or  to  take  part  in  the  murder,  on  the  grout* 
he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  the  archbishop. 

f  Wodrow  aa)s  that  the  archbishop  could  not  be  ;ti 
vailed  on  to  pray;  but  in  the  account  of  the  niuro.r 
published  by  the  privy  council,  it  is  aifirmrd  that  thr (in- 
mate said,  "  '  I  hope  ye  will  give  me  some  time  topouro-t 
mv  aoul  to  God,  and  I  shall  pray  fur  \ou  ;'  and  prwrn'J.'. 
falling  on  his  knet-a,  he  said,  '  Lord,  forgive  them,  for  1  - 
Lord  Jcaua,  receive  my  spirit.'  "  (Stephen's  Life  and  Tito 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  p.  600.)  In  the  evidence  gu  en  b  i  < 
the  justiciary  court  there  arc  furnished  some  gr»fi 
aket<  lies  of  the  murderers.  Hackston  is  described  a*  "auli, 
slender  man,  blnck-hnircd  und  black- viaugod,  who  t*i  » 
browni&h-grcy  horn-,  and  a  velvet  cap;  and  for  arm*. » 
carbine,  holster-pistol,  and  a  broadsword."  John  BaWV 
of  Burlev  was  '•  a  laigh  [short],  broad  man,  round  inci; 
face,  durk  brown  hair."  ilia  relation,  Geoige  Balfour  «i 
Gilaton  was  "a  broad,  brownish,  sett  man;  black,  cut  p; 
hair ;  lean  faced,  who  had  a  white  horse,  and  was  am."-* 
with  two  side-pistols  and  a  sword."  Another  of  the  psri; . 
Andrew  Gillan,  wearer  in  Balmcrinocb,  waa  describe  * 
"  a  little,  broad,  black  man  ;  broad,  curling,  busby  beirt. 
who  rode  upon  a  white  horse,  and  had  tbrc*  side-pb^* 
on  hia  right  aide,  and  anc  sword."  The  two  **  Hrnnrami*, 
on  tho  other  hand,  were  "  vouug,  slender  men — both  youo;. 
fair  men  ;  the  voungeat,  fairest  and  tallest,  and  the  rii^i 
slenderest."  Sir  Walter  Seott  has  gircn  a  master  1>  por- 
trait of  Burley  in  "Old  Mortality,"  but  it  ia  iitancratc  u 
various  important  particulars.  Be  impute*  U»  tsurlrj.it 
tho  prime  motive  of  his  actions,  a  deep  spirit  of  rtlhjJ  c« 
fanaticism,  whereas  he  was  a  biunt  country  gentleman  sou 
a  resolute  aoldier,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  religion,  >  - 
seems  to  have  espoused  the  side  of  the  covenanters  >* 
account  of  the  civil,  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical,  orl  < 
involved  in  the  quarrel.  "  Be  was  by  some  reckoned  i  ; 
of  the  most  religious,"  eays  Howie  of  l>M'bguiti ;  ar.u 
was  refused  admission  to  the  sacrament  by  the  prest'.K- 
rinns  in  Holland.  (See  Be  view  of  the  Talea  of  nn  Lu:-- 
lord,  in  Dr.  M-Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  SfcJ 
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and  regarded  the  assassins  as  the  ministers  of 
heaven  appointed  to  execute  vengeance  on  the 
enemy  of  God's  people ;  *  hut  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  body  un- 
equivocally condemned  the  murder,  although  they 
might  probably  be  at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that 
the  relentless  persecutor  of  the  sect,  whom  he  had 
deserted  and  betrayed,  merited  some  such  judg- 
ment as  had  overtaken  him.  Wo  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  much  of  the  guilt  of 
this  deed  must  bo  attributed  to  those  statesmen 
whoso  atrocious  policy  had  loosened  tbc  bunds  of 
society,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  confound  in 
the  minds  of  (ho  great  mass  of  the  community  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  the 
Fruitless      Priyy  council  denouncing  the  niur- 
cH'ort*  to  an-    der  of  Sharp  as  a  deed, "  which  will 

pruhtnd  the  spread  horror  and  amazement  in  all 
rourdeicrt.      ^  bcartg  of  SUch  M  beUeye  ,hat 

there  is  a  God  or  a  Christian  religion — a  cruelty  ex- 
ceeding the  barbarity  of  pagans  and  heathens; "  and 
appointing  special  days  and  places  at  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Fife  are  to  assemble 
to  be  examined  by  the  sheriff ;  and  declaring  that 
those  who  failed  to  appear  "shall  be  reputed  as 
accessory  to  the  said  crime."   This  was  followed  up 
by  another  and  equally  fruitless  effort  to  discover 
and  apprehend  those  who  might  be  implicated  in 
the  deed.    On  a  day  appointed,  all  the  males,  of 
sixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  were  to  be  assembled 
in  each  presbytery }  all  the  nonconformists  were 
to  be  marked  off  by  the  clergy,  who  were  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose,  and  each  one  of  these 
was  to  be  compelled  to  show  how  ho  was  occupied 
on  the  day  of  the  murder :  "  that  such  as  cannot 
prove  a  good  account  of  themselves  be  appre- 
hended and  their  goods  seized  and  secured  till  the 
issue  of  their  trial :  that  such  as  shall  be  absent 
the  said  day  be  holden  as  probably  guilty  of  the 
horrid  act."f    But  such  was  the  abhorrence  in 
which  both  the  government  and  tho  memory  of 
Sharp  were  held,  that,  in  spite  of  these  stringent 
measures,  though  the  murder  was  committed  at 
mid-day,  and  was  witnessed  by  several  people; 
though  the  assassins  were  known,  and  there  was  a 
party  of  soldiers  so  near  that  they  might  hare  seen 
the  horsemen  pursuing  the  coach,  or  have  beard  the 
shots  which  they  fired,  yet  only  one  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  deed  was  ultimately  seized,  and  he 
was  merely  a  passive  spectator.   Their  escape  in 
such  circumstances  was,  not  unnaturally  in  that  age, 
attributed  to  the  special  interposition  of  providence 
shielding  those  who  had  executed  God's  righteous 
judgment  upon  the  oppressor  of  his  Church.  \ 
The  death  of  tho  primate  furnished  the  privy 
Oppressive     council  with  a  new  test,  which  for 
conduct  of  the   some  years  proved  a  grievous  source 
coumil.       0f  ttunoVanco  to  the  covenanters. 
It  was  not  enough  that  a  person  suspected  of  non- 

•  S*c  Hind  let  Loom,  p.  153. 
t  State  Trials,  vol.  x.  p.  824. 

•  Burton'.  Crim  nal  TrUU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235-245. 


conformity  had  no  apparent  or  possible  connection 
with  the  deed,  or  even  that  he  should  express  his 
abhorrence  of  it,  ho  was  strictly  interrogated  re- 
garding the  principles  in  which  it  was  supposed  to 
originate,  and  pressed  by  question  after  question 
respecting  abstract  and  complex  doctrines,  until  it 
was  scarcely  pcs*iblo  for  a  man  of  any  spirit  to 
avoid  saying  something  offensive.  A  refusal  to 
answer  was  at  once  taken  as  an  evidence  of  guilt, 
to  be  followed  by  imprisonment  for  trial,  or,  in 
many  instances,  by  military  execution  on  the  spot. 
Measures  were  now  taken  for  disarming  the  people. 
Attendance  on  a  field  conventicle  was  declared 
high-treason ;  and  tho  officers  in  tho  west  were 
invested  with  unlimited  authority,  and  received 
strict  orders  to  find  out  and  disperso  all  such  meet- 
ings at  the  point  of  tho  sword.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  covenanters  assembled  in  greater  numbers,  and 
in  arms,  for  their  own  protection ;  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  collision  between  them  and  the 
military  was  not  far  off. 

Meanwhile  Hackston  and  Balfour  and  their  ac- 
complices had  escaped  to  tho  west,  and  secretly 
joined  a  body  "  of  the  chased  and  tossed  men"  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  On  tho  29th  of  May,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Itostorution,  they  assembled  to 
the  number  of  about  eighty  horse,  entered  the 
burgh  of  Kutherglen,  near  Glasgow,  extinguished 
the  bonfires  kindled  in  honour  of  the  day,  publicly 
burned  all  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in 
favour  of  prelacy,  and  affixed  to  the  Cross  a  protest 
against  all  the  proceedings  of  tho  government 
since  the  Restoration.  Tho  council  took  alarm 
at  this  bold  and  honest,  but  by  no  means  prudent, 
step,  and  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  west 
with  full  power  to  put  to  death  all  who  were  found 
in  arms.  Tbc  commander  of  theso  jonn  Grnbaiu 
dragoons  was  the  infamous  John  oftlaver- 
Grahatn  of  Claverhouse,  a  soldier  house, 
of  skill  and  courage,  but  cruel,  rapacious,  and  pro- 
fane, even  beyond  the  cruel  instruments  hitherto 
employed  by  the  privy  council  in  the  persecution 
of  the  hapless  prcsbyterians.  On  his  march  to 
disperse  a  great  field-meeting  near  Loudoun  Hill,  on 
the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  Claverhouse  came  suddenly 
upon  the  town  of  Hamilton,  where  ho  seized  John 
King,  chaplain  to  Lord  Cardross,  with  fourteen 
others,  bound  them  two  and  two,  and  drove  them 
before  him  towards  the  scene  of  the  conventicle. 

Meanwhile  tho  covenanters  had  assembled  on 
Sabbath  morning,  tho  1st  of  June,  1079,  at  a  place 
called  Drumclog,  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  about 
a  milo  cast  from  Loudoun  Hill,  and  on  learning  the 
approach  of  Claverhouse  aud  his  dragoons,  they 
resolved  to  await  bis  attack.  The  country  around 
is  a  dreary  expanse  of  bare  moorland,  occasionally 
swelling  into  hugo  lumpish  hills  of  dark  heath, 
interspersed  with  quagmires  and  morasses,  and 
intersected  by  deep  gullies — the  channels  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  tho  wild  craggy  eminence  called 
Loudoun  Hill  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  immense 
wnste.  Such  a  tract  afforded  ample  choice  of  ex- 
cellent defensive  positions;  and  when  the  royal 
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troops,  riding  direct  from  Strathavcn,  crossed 
an  eminence  called  Caldcr  Hill,  they  found  tho 
covenanters  posted  to  great  advantage  on  a  gently 
sloping  declivity,  covered  in  front  by  a  moras*  and 
a  deep  ditch  or  natural  gully.  The  foot,  about  two 
hundred  in  number,  occupied  the  centre ;  and  on 
each  flank  were  drawn  up  about  forty  horsemen, 
consisting  chiefly  of  petty  landholders  or  farmers 
of  the  better  class,  with  two  or  three  old  soldiers 
like  Colonel  Clcland  at  their  head.  They  were 
untrained  and  but  indifferently  armed  and  mounted ; 
but  their  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  strength 
of  their  position,  supplied  the  want  of  arms  and 
military  discipline. 
The  conflict  was  commenced  by  Claverhouse,  who 
Ilattic  of  attempted  to  cross  the  marsh,  and 
Drumcbg.  to  corao  to  ciosc  quarters  with  the 
covenanters,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  The  attempt  was  repeatedly  renewed,  but 
without  success.  Flanking  parties  were  then  de- 
tached to  the  right  and  left ;  but,  after  crossing 
tho  ditch,  they  were  furiously  assailed  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  Halfour  and  Colonel  Cleland.  At  this 
moment  the  covenanters  were  joined  by  the  brave 
John  Nisbct  of  Hardhill,  whose  house  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  perceiving  that  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  had  come,  he  cried  out,  "  Jump 
the  ditch  and  charge  the  enemy ! "  Balfour  and  he  im- 
mediately crossed  the  morass  with  the  cavalry,  and 
Ck-lund  with  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  and  attacked 
the  dragoons  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were 
thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  took  to 
flight,  leaving  forty  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  Claverhouse  himself  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  narrowly  escaped.*  "When  the 
fugitives  reached  the  village  of  Strathaven,  the 
inhabitants  attempted  to  cut  off  their  retreat  j  but 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  about  a  dozen  killed 
and  wounded.  The  victors  have  been  accused  of 
putting  to  death  in  cold  blood  the  wounded  and 
prisoners,  f  but  the  fact  has  been  carefully  concealed 
that  the  word  given  out  by  Claverhouse  before  the 
engagement  was,  "No  quarter,"  and  that  he 
ordered  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  King  and 
his  associates,  to  shoot  them  in  the  event  of  the 
troops  being  worsted.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
flight,  however,  the  prisoners  fortunately  made 
their  escape.  The  dragoons  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors  were  dismissed  unarmed,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  Hamilton,  who  acknowledges  that 
he  killed  one  with  his  own  hand,  and  insisted  thnt 
the  other  prisoners  should  be  dealt  with  as  they 
intended  to  have  dealt  with  the  covenanters.  \ 

"  "  Willi  a  pitchfork  tlicy  made  such  an  opening  in  my 
r«an  horse'*  belly  that  his  pruts  hung  out  half  an  ell,  and 
yet  he  carried  ine  oil'  n  mile." — Ltlttr  of  Clartrhome  to 
'flu:  E<irloJ  Linlithgow,  in  the  Dundee  Papers,  published  by 
the  Iiannutyne  Club. 

i  Seo  "Old  Mortality,"  chap.  xvii.  Sir  Walter  lias 
quoted  ut  length  tho  complaint  of  Hubert  Hamilton,  that 
his  men  spared  the  lives  of  their  prisoners  contrary  to  his 
orders;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  injunctions  issued 
by  Clurcrhousc,  which  his  b!i>od-tliinity  troopers  never 
fuiled  to  execute  to  the  letter. 

%  See  Howie's  Faithful  Contending*,  p.  201 ;  Wilwn1* 


Claverhouse  fled  with  all  speed  to  Glasgow,  and 
was  pursued  thither  by  the  vie-  FliHit  of 
torious  covenanters,  who  made  an  Claverhouse  to 
attack  upon  the  city;  but  were  Edinburgh, 
easily  repulsed,  leaving  a  number  of  wounded  men 
in  the  streets,  who  were  shamefully  maltreated  by 
tho  troopers.  Claverhouse,  however,  soon  af:cr 
evacuated  tho  city  and  withdrew  his  troops  to 
Edinburgh,  leaving  the  covenanters  masters  of  the 
west  country.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  groat 
numbers  now  flocked  to  their  camp  near  Hamilton, 
and  in  a  short  time  their  ranks  had  swelled  to 
upwards  of  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  were 
eighteen  of  tho  intcrcommuncd  clergy  and  a 
number  of  the  west  country  gentry.  The  com- 
mand was  assumed  by  Robert  Hamilton  of  Pres- 
ton/ a  brave  and  zealous  man,  but  narrow-minded, 
overbearing,  and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  destitute  both  of  the  tnlcnts  and  military  expe- 
rience which  such  a  position  required.  The  forces 
under  his  command  were  chiefly  raw  and  undis- 
ciplined countrymen;  but  their  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm rendered  them  formidable,  and  if  they  hail 
been  judiciously  managed  they  might  have  offered 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  royal  army,  and 
have  obtained  favourable  terms  for  themselves  and 
their  friends.  Unhappily,  however,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
sension broke  out  among  their  leaders,  and  instead  of 
combining  against  tho  common  enemy  they  wasted 
their  time  in  bitter  disputes  respecting  the  persons 
who  should  be  admitted  into  their  ranks.  Ti  c 
bone  of  contention  was  tho  in-  Discussions 
dulgence.  None  of  the  ministers  among  the 
present  had  accepted  this  boon,  insurgent*, 
they  all  regarded  it  as  sinful;  but  the  moderate 
party,  including  sixteen  of  the  ministers,  headed  bv 
Mr.  Welsh  of  Irongmy,  who  had  been  intercom- 
muned  for  preaching  in  the  fields  for  many  years, 
resisted  the  proposal  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence,  and  to 
exclude  them  from  their  ranks. 

The  extreme  party,  headed  by  two  of  the  minis- 
ters, Messrs.  Cargill  and  Douglas,  Violence  and 
together  with  Hamilton  and  a  folly  of  the 
considerable  number  of  the  lay  c,,muc  P»rty- 
leaders  of  the  army,  insisted  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  indulgence  should  be  expressly  condemned  in 
the  proclamation  they  were  about  to  issue,  and 
that  none  should  be  admitted  into  their  ranks  who 
refused  to  join  in  this  condemnation.  In  thc*c 
insane  disputes  they  wasted  several  precious  week-, 
which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  active  prepa- 
rations to  meet  the  enemy.  Mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Hamilton  and  his  fellow  officers  the 
violent  and  extravagant  views  of  the  extreme 
party  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  in  consequence 
a  considerable  number  of  the  more  moderate 
quitted  their  ranks  in  disgust. 

True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Persecuted  PresMr- 
rians  in  Scotland,  p.  8. 

•  He  was  brother  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Pmt.-a, 
to  whose  title  and  estates  he  nould  have  surcwnled  if  he  I  id 
not  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  William  and  Marv 
(uncovenanted  sovereigns)  to  the  throne. 
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Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  the  rising  had 
excited  alarm  in  London,  and  the  Dnko  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  king's  natural  son,  was  sent  down  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  and 
endeavour  to  restore  order.  At  the  head  of  a 
well-disciplined  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  a 
complcto  train  of  field-artillery,  and  accompanied 
by  Lords  Livingston,  Claverhouse,  and  Dalzell,  he 
marched  in  quest  of  the  insurgents,  and  on  Satur- 
day, the  21st  of  June,  reached  the  village  of  Both- 
well,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  opposite  their 
encampment.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  Ferguson  of  Caitloch,  a 
gentleman  of  landed  fortune,  and  David  Hume,  a 
clergyman,  waited  on  Monmouth,  and  laid  before 
him  a  "  Remonstrance  "  and  supplication,  stating  the 
grievances  under  which  the  covenanters  laboured, 
nnd  demanding  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a 
free  General  Assembly,  and  a  free  parliament.  The 
duke  received  them  with  courtesy,  but  refused  to 
treat  unless  they  first  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  king.  He  allowed 
them  half  an  hour  to  decide  on  his  offer.  But  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents  was  still,  even  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  scene  of  vehement  controversy.  Some 
of  them  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  dispute  respect- 
i  ng  the  old  theme — "  the  black  indulgence ; "  others 
were  clamorously  insisting  that  tho  present  officers 
should  be  dismissed,  and  new  ones  appointed  in 
their  room,  who  had  not  temporised  in  any  way 
-with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  and  the  answer 
of  Monmouth  served  only  to  aggravate  tho  fierce- 

Ttie  Utile  of   ness  of  their  debates.    The  scene 
Jiothwcll      of  confusion  and  clamour  which 
Bridge.  disorderly  mass  exhibited  was 

at  once  humiliating  and  instructive,  and  portended 
but  too  clearly  the  ruin  which  was  about  to  over- 
take their  cause.  Still  tho  position  which  they 
occupied  was  strong  and  well  chosen,  and  might 
have  been  made  good  by  a  small  body  of  resolute 
men  against  a  very  superior  force.  In  front  was 
a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  at  this  spot  was 
c  i  ossed  by  a  high,  steep,  and  narrow  bridge,  having, 
according  to  the  old  fashion,  a  gateway  in  the 
centre.*  The  left  bank,  on  which  the  insurgents 
were  posted,  was  lined  with  thickets  of  alder  and 
hazel,  and  two  or  three  houses,  affording  excellent 
cover  for  the  defenders.  A  strong  part]-,  under 
Hackston  and  Hall  of  Haugheod,  was  posted  at  the 
bridge,  while  Balfour  and  Captain  Nisbet  with 
their  foot  and  horse  defended  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  assault  was  conducted  by  Lord  Living- 
ston at  the  head  of  the  English  foot-guards,  who 
Mrove  to  force  the  gates  of  the  bridge,  which  the 
covenanters  had  barricaded  with  stoues  and  logs  of 
timber.  But  Hackston  maintained  his  post  with 
courage  and  constancy,  and  column  after  column 
of  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  great  loss  by 
the  well-sustained  fire  of  the  insnrgents;  while  tho 

•  Tho  gateway  nnd  gate  have  long  been  removed,  as  well 
nt  the  house  of  the  keeper ;  and  in  1826  the  bridge  was 
widened,  22  feet  being  added  to  the  original  12 ;  the  road 
wus  straightened  and  made  level,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  spot  greatly  changed. 

VOL.  II. 


troops  under  Burley  and  Nisbet  repulsed  and 
threw  into  disorder  a  detachment  of  the  royal 
army  which  attempted  to  ford  the  river  above  the 
bridge.  Tho  defence  was  obstinate  and  protracted, 
and  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  in.the  end  successful. 
But  at  this  critical  moment  the  ammunition  of  the 
defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  fail.  Message 
after  message  imploring  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments was  dispatched  to  tho  main  body  of  the  cove* 
nanters,  who  remained  inactive  on  the  open  field  in 
the  rear,  but  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid, 
cither  to  commands  or  entreaties,  by  the  wrang- 
ling and  disorderly  mob,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  seemed  "  to  have  neither  the  graco 
to  submit,  tho  courage  to  fight,  nor  the  sense  to 
run  away."  It  is  said  that  a  solitary  barrel  at  last 
arrived,  which  on  being  opened  was  found  to  bo 
filled  with  raisins  instead  of  powder.  The  English 
guards  at  length  made  good  their  footing  on  tho 
bridge,  burst  open  the  portal  gate,  and  threw  the 
beams  and  stones  by  which  it  was  barricaded  into 
the  river.  Hackston  and  his  resolute  band  of 
followers,  their  ammunition  completely  expended, 
and  every  support  denied  them,  were  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  im- 
portant post  which  they  had  so  nobly  defended. 
The  way  being  thus  cleared,  tho  royal  army  slowly, 
and  with  their  cannon  in  front,  defiled  along  the 
narrow  bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
southern  bank.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
covenanters  to  interrupt  this  slow,  as  well  as 
i  dangerous,  movement;  but  at  the  very  first  dis- 
charge of  the  duke's  cannon  their  untrained  horso 
wheeled  and  rode  off,  breaking  and  trampling 
down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry  in  their  flight. 
Their  whole  army  was  instantly  Defeat  of  the 
put  to  the  rout  Monmouth  gene-  covenanters, 
rously  exerted  himself  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood ;  * 
but  Claverhouse,  burning  with  revenge  for  his  de- 
feat at  Drumclog,  made  great  slaughter  among 
the  unresisting  fugitives.  About  four  hundred 
fell  in  the  battle  and  tho  pursuit  About  twelve 
hundred  of  the  infantry  who  remained  in  a  body  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Burley  to  rally  the  fugi- 

Merciless 

lives  in  tho  streets  of  Hamilton  j  slaughter  of 
but  while  urging  them  to  stand  to  «"  fu8llm8- 
their  weapons,  his  sword-arm  was  broken  by  a 
musket-hall,  and  fell  powerless  at  his  side.  "  May 
tho  hand  be  withered  that  shot  that  shot!"  ex- 
claimed the  indomitable  homicide ;  "  I  cun  fight 
no  longer."  t   Not  contented  with  killing  tho  fugi- 

*  Dalsell,  who  soon  superseded  Monmouth  as  commander- 
in-chief,  is  said  to  have  upbraided  the  duke  publicly  with 
his  lenity,  nnd  to  hare  wished  that  his  commission  had 
come  before  the  battle ;  and  then,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
"  These  rogues  should  never  more  have  troubled  the  king 
or  country."  Charles  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Monmouth  that  if  he  had  been  there,  the  government 
should  not  have  been  troubled  with  prisoners.  (See  liurnet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  209;  Cunniughatn,  vol.  i.  p.  44;  Laiug,  vol.  it. 
p.  101.) 

t  Burley  found  a  refuge  in  Holland,  and  died  at  sea  ou 
hi*  voyage  to  Scotlaud  shortly  before  the  Revolution. 
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tiros,  tho  ruthless  dragoons  scattered  themselves 
oyer  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  to  death  in  the 
fields  and  public  roads  all  whom  they  Buspeoted  of 
being  presbyterians,  though  many  of  them  had 
never  been  near  the  field  of  battle.* 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Monmouth  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  net  of  indemnity  for  the  insurgents ; 
but  as  the  framing  of  the  act  was  committed  to 
Lauderdale,  he  contrived  to  insert  so  many  limi- 
tations that  its  object  was  in  a  great  measure 
defeated.  The  two  ministers,  King  and  Kidd, 
whom  the  covenanters  had  rescued  at  Drumclog, 
were  recaptured  and  brought  to  trial :  and  though 
they  proved  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
rising,  and  were  not  present  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
that  they  had  been  forcibly  detained  among  the 
insurgents,  had  refused  to  preach  for  them,  and 
had  urged  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
Treatment  of  to  their  obedience,  —  they  were, 
the  prisoner*,  nevertheless,  cruelly  tortured  with 
tho  boots,  and  then  condemned  and  executed  at 
lidinburgh.t  Five  of  tho  common  prisoners  were 
put  to  death  on  Magus  Moor,  and  their  bodies 
hung  in  chains  on  the  spot  where  the  primate  was 
killed,  though  none  of  them  were  implicated  in 
his  murder.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  hundred,  were  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh tied  two  and  two,  and  confined  in  the  Grey- 
friars  Church-yard.  Here  they  remained  closely 
watched  by  sentinels  for  five  months,  sleeping 
among  the  graves  during  the  night,  with  no  cover- 
ing to  shelter  them  from  the  weather,  and  often 
treated  with  great  brutality  by  their  guards. 
A  few  of  them  contrived  to  make  their  escape  j 
some  died  in  prison  ;  a  portion,  on  acknowledging 
tho  rising  to  bo  rebellion,  and  the  archbishop's 
death  murder,  and  signing  a  bond  never  again  to 
tako  up  arms  against  his  mojesty,  were  at  last 
released ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty -seven,  were  condemned  to  be  banished, 
and  sold  as  slaves  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  The 
ship  in  which  they  were  embarked  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Orkney,  and  the  captain,  a  papist 
named  Patterson,  who  had  treated  them  with 
great  cruelty  during  the  voyage,  after  securing 
his  crew,  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  shut  upon  the 
unhappy  prisoners,  who  but  for  this  might  easily 
have  been  saved.  About  two  hundred  of  them 
wero  drowned,  tho  remainder  made  their  escape 
through  a  hole  in  the  deck,  which  one  of  the 
sailors,  in  spite  of  the  captain's  orders,  opened  with 
an  axe.  But  their  sentence  of  banishment  was 
mercilessly  carried  out,  and  they  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  plantations  in  Jamaica  and  New  Jersey. 
The  persecution  of  the  unhappy  covenanters  now 
taper-  waxed  hotter  than  ever.  No 
i  of  the  means  of  oppression  were  left  un- 
tried by  the  vile  crew  to  whose  ten- 
der mercies  the  country  was  abandoned,  and  the  most 

•  TVodrow,  toI.  iL,  book  UL,  chaps.  U.  UL ;  Burnet,  toI.  U. 

fp.  267 — 270;  Cloud  of  Witnesses;   Scottish  Worthies, 
lishop  Skinner  calls  Monmouth  the  unnatural  eon  of 
Charles,  because  he  did  not  exterminate  the  insurgents. 
i  HaphtsU,  pp.  427-M7. 


shocking  cruelties  were  perpetrated  often  on  inno- 
cent persons  by  the  soldiers  who  scoured  the  country 
in  search  of  the  fugitives  from  Bothwell  Bridge. 
Many  of  the  wanderers  were  driven  by  the  severity 
of  this  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  remote  wilder- 
nesses, on  the  summits  of  lonely  mountains,  in  sun- 
less glens  and  dark  morasses,  in  "  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented, 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Men  and 
women  of  unblemished  character,  and  guilty  of  no 
offence  but  that  of  adherence  to  truth,  and  obedience 
to  conscience,  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts. 
"They  suffered,"  says  Defoe,  "extremities  that 
tongue  cannot  describe,  and  which  heart  can  hardly 
conceive  of,  from  the  dismal  circumstances  of 
hunger,  nakedness,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate ; 
lying  in  damp  caves,  and  in  hollow  clefts  of  the 
naked  rocks,  without  shelter,  covering,  fire,  or 
food;  none  durst  harbour,  entertain,  relieve,  or 
speak  to  them  upon  pain  of  death.  Many  for  ven- 
turing to  receive  them  were  forced  to  fly  to  them, 
and  several  put  to  death  for  no  other  offence. 
Fathers  were  persecuted  for  supplying  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  for  nourishing  their  parents ; 
husbands  for  harbouring  their  wives,  and  wives 
for  cherishing  their  own  husbands.  The  ties  and 
obligations  of  the  laws  of  nature  were  no  defence ; 
but  it  was  made  death  to  perform  natural  duties, 
and  many  suffered  death  for  acts  of  piety  and 
charity,  in  cases  where  human  nature  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  suffering  it  To  such  an  ex- 
treme was  the  rage  of  these  persecutors  carried.''  • 
The  systematic  and  cruel  persecution  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  the  scenes  —effect  of  this 
by  which  they  were  daily  sur-  on  their  mind* 
rounded,  excited  in  the  minds  of  *n  lemPm 
some  the  fiercest  enthusiasm,  and  made  them  a 
prey  to  the  darkest  superstitions. f  Others  were 
so  exasperated  and  maddened  by  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  government  and  its  emissaries,  that 
they  now  made  an  open  renunciation  of  their 
allegiance.  The  great  majority  of  the  suffering 
presbyterians  were  staunch  supporters  of  monarchy, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  republican  or  demo- 
cratic principles.  They  took  up  arms  simply  for 
the  defence  of  the  protestant  religion  and  preaby- 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

j  Manv  of  tbe*e  superstitions,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, referred  to  their  cruel  persecutors  and  the  risible 
judgments  which  they  alleged  to  hare  overtaken  thnr 
Sharp  was  aaid  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  to  bare  bad  inter- 
course with  the  devil  in  a  bodily  ahape ;  Claverhonse  was 
believed  to  be  proof  against  leaden  bullets ;  of  one  of  the 
persecutors  it  was  reported  that  his  bowels  gushed  out ; 
the  tongue  of  another  swelled  in  his  mouth  so  that  be  re- 
mained speechless  till  he  died ;  the  bodies  of  some  rotted 
away  piecemeal ;  the  wire  they  were  about  to  dnnk  wss 
turned  into  congealed  blood,  Ac,  Ac.  8ee  •*  God's  Judg- 
ment on  Persecutors,"  pauim.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
persecution  a  small  sect  of  about  thirty  persons  are**, 
named  Uibbitea  from  their  leader,  John  Gibb,  an  insane 
sailor,  of  JJo'nesa.  Tbey  constated  chiefly  of  women,  anl 
adopted  the  most  extravagant  opinions  and  practice*.  They 
protested  against  all  kind  of  toll,  custom,  and  tribute,  and 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Pentland  Hills,  where  they 
remained  for  some  days  expecting  to  witn©**  the  total 
destruction  of  Edinburgh,  which  their  leader  had  predicts 
(Sec  Walker's  Biograph.  Presbyter.,  voL  u.  pp.  16-41.) 
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terian  government,  and  of  their  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  and  they  did  not  resort  to  this  extreme 
measure  until  every  other  mode  of  obtaining  re- 
dress had  been  closed  against  them.  But  though 
they  had  suffered  intolerable  oppression,  "  contrary 
to  all  law  and  humanity,"  at  the  hand  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  government,  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  warranted  to  renounce  their 

 they  were     allegiance  to  it  in  civil  matters.  In 

not  guilty  of  their  "dying  testimonies"  they 
rebellion.  golcmnly  protested  their  innocence 
of  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion.  "  We  declare," 
said  the  Pentland  sufferers,  M  in  the  presence  of 
God,  before  whom  we  are  now  ready  to  appear, 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  rebel  against  the  king 
and  his  just  authority,  whom  we  acknowledge  for 
our  lawful  sovereign.  But  this  is  our  rejoicing, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  we  suffer  not 
as  evil-doers,  but  for  righteousness,  for  the  Word  of 
God  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  particu- 
larly for  our  renewing  the  covenants,  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof  defending  and  preserving  ourselves 
by  arras  against  the  usurpation  and  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  prelates,  and  against  the  most  un- 
christian and  inhuman  oppression  that  ever  was 
enjoined  and  practised  by  unjust  rulers  upon  free, 
innocent,  and  peaceable  subjects."  •  It  is  impos- 
sible to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  re- 
sisted such  intolerable  oppression  without,  at  the 
the  same  time,  condemning  the  principles  on  which 
our  present  constitution  rests,  as  well  as  the  con- 
duct of  our  ancestors,  who  expelled  the  Stewarts 
Views  of  from  the  throne.  Now,  however, 
the  extreme  a  portion  of  the  move  extreme  pres- 
P*"y-  byterians,  goaded  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  treatment  they  had  received,  boldly 
avowed  maxims  subversive  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  declared  that  Charles,  by  his  perfidious 
violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  his  persecution 
of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  covenant,  had  for- 
feited all  right  to  their  allegiance.  A  party  of 
these  men,  headed  by  the  celebrated  Richard 
Cameron  and  Donald  Cargill,  wandered  for  some 
time  up  and  down  the  country  holding  armed 
meetings  among  the  hills.  On  the  22nd  of  June, 
1680,  they  affixed  to  the  market  cross  of  Sanquhar 
a  declaration  disowning  Charles  Stewart  as  their 
lawful  sovereign  for  his  perjury,  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  tyranny,  and  denying  the  Duke  of 
York's  right  to  the  succession. t  The  government, 
provoked  at  this  bold  deed,  immediately  took 
vigorous  measures  to  hunt  down  this  little  band  of 
Cameronians,  as  they  were  called  after  their  leader, 
and  for  several  weeks  they  were  chased  through 
the  wilds  of  Dumfries  and  Ayr.    At  length,  in 


♦  HsnbtalL  pp.  306-311. 
t  An  imprinted  draught  of  s 


T  An  unpnnted  draught  or  s  paper  embodying  similar 
WW  *»»  fuund  on  the  person  of  Henry  ilall  of  Haughead, 
'  -»  TeviouUe,  when  he  was  apprehended  at  Queens- 


by  the  governor  of  Blackness  Caatle.  on  information 
by  the  curatei  of  Camden  and  Bo'ness.  Hall  wu 


npanied  by  Cargill,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in 
£— *nerou»ly  aiding  the  escape  of  hi*  friend.  The  Queeiu- 
f^=^*^r»  «  >t  »"  called,  waa  used  by  the  government 


July,  they  were  surprised  at  a  lonely  desert  place, 
called  Airdsmoss,  near  Muirkirk,     Skirmish  at 
by   a  body    of  dragoons   com-  Airdsmoss. 
manded  by  a  violent  persecutor  named  Bruce  of 
Earlshall.   The  wanderers,  knowing  that  they  had 
no  mercy  to  expect,  resolved  to  fight,  although  they 
wore  ill  armed  and  greatly  inferior  in  numbers. 
On  the  approach  of  tho  enemy,  Richard  Cameron 
offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  he  three  times  made 
use  of  tho  memorable  words,  "Lord, spare  the  green, 
and  take  the  ripe."    Then,  turning  to  his  brother 
Michael,  he  said,  "  Come,  let  us  fight  it  to  the  last, 
for  this  is  the  day  that  I  have  longed  for,  and  the 
death  that  I  have  prayed  for— to  die  fighting 
against  our  Lord's  avowed  enemies,  and  this  is  the 
day  we  will  get  the  crown."  After      Death  of 
a  short,  but  desperate  conflict,  tho  Kichard 
covenanters,  overpowered  by  nam-  Cameron, 
bers,  were  all  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Cameron  and  his  brother  died  fighting  with  heroic 
courage,  back  to  back ;  but  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
less  fortunate,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.     Richard  Cameron's  head  and  hands 
were  cut  off,  and  with  shocking  barbarity  were 
presented  to  his  father  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  taunting  inquiry  if  he  knew  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  "  O  yes,"  said  the  poor  old 
man,  taking  them  and  kissing  them,  "  they  are  my 
son's — my  own  dear  son's !    Good  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  who  cannot  wrong  me  nor  mine,  but  has 
made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  our  days." 
The  relics  of  the  martyred  youth  were  then  fixed 
on  the  Netherbow  Port,  with  the  hoods  stretched 
out  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    "  There,"  said  one 
of  the  persecutors,  "  there's  the  head  and  hands 
that  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and  died  praying 
and  fighting."  * 

Hackston,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Airdsmoss 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  was  Barbarous 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  of  great  treatment  of 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
under  happier  auspices  might  have  been  the  bene- 
factor and  ornament  of  his  country.  He  was 
carried,  faint  and  bleeding,  before  Dalzell,  who 
threatened  to  roast  him  because  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  answers  to  some  questions  which  he  put ; 
and  with  characteristic  brutality  refused  to  allow 
his -wounds  to  be  dressed,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  in  irons  and  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  prison. 
In  a  day  or  two  he  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  made  his  entry  by  the  foot  of  the  Canongate 
sitting  on  a  horse,  with  his  face  backward,  accom- 
panied by  three  of  his  friends  on  foot  and  bound 
to  a  goad  of  iron,  with  Richard  Cameron's  head 
carried  on  a  holbert  before  him.  One  of  the 
prisoners  expired  as  he  entered  the  city,  the  others 
were  conveyed  to  the  castle.  Hackston  had  been 
present  at  the  assassination  of  Sharp,  though  he 
took  no  part  in  the  deed,  and,  it  is  said,  even  re- 
monstrated against  it ;  he  had  besides  adopted  tho 

•  Biogrsph.  Presbyter.,  I.  p.  206;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  133—144;  Walker's  Life  of  Cameron,  pp.  114—119; 
M'Cric's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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views  of  Cameron  and  Cargill,  and  the  council 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  treated  with  peculiar 
—bi»  defence  on  severity.    When  brought  to  trial 
hit  trial—    he  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  disowned  the  authority  of  the  king,  in 
whose  name  it  was  held,  because  it  had  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  Jesus  Christ.    The  council,  he  said, 
were  all  murderers,  who  had  "  not  only  tyrannised 
over  the  Church  of  God,  but  had  also  grinded  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  so  that  oppression,  perjury,  and 
bloodshed  wcro  to  be  found  in  their  skirts/'  He 
resolutely  persisted  in  hia  refusal  to  plead,  but 
was  of  course  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be 
executed.  Although  he  was  so  enfeebled  by  wounds 
as  to  be  unable  to  sustain  the  application  of  torture, 
the  sentence  waa  carried  into  effect  with  the  moat 
—horrible     horrible  barbarity.  First  hia  arms 
mode  of  his     were  cut  off ;  then  he  waa  drawn 
execution.      by  ft  pu„y  to  tho  tQp  of  tJ)e  g^tow^ 

and  Buffered  to  fall  down  again  three  timea  with 
nil  hia  weight  on  the  scaffold  ;  while  still  alive,  his 
heart  was  torn  out  of  hia  body  by  the  executioner, 
who  stuck  it  on  a  knife,  held  it  up  to  the  crowd, 
exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor ! "  and 
then  threw  it  into  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
His  body  was  then  quartered,  tho  head  affixed  to  the 
Netherbow,  and  the  other  members  exhibited  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Burntisland,  Le  i th,  and  Olaagow.  No 
friend  waa  permitted  to  attend  thia  unhappy  gentle- 
man in  hia  last  moments;  but  he  endured  with  the 
most  heroic  courage  these  revolting  cruelties,  the 
bare  recital  of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold.* 

Donald  Cargill,  one  of  the  most  revered  leaders 
of  the  extreme  party,  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
eager  search  of  the  government,  and  still  continued 
boldly  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
Cargill  excom-  Poaching.    About  the  end  of  Sep- 
municatea  the  tcmber,  1680,  in  a  conventicle  held 
king  and  bu    at  Torwood,  Stirlingshire,  famous 
courtier*—     M  ooe  of  tj,0  retrcat8  0f  Wallace, 

this  indomitable  minister,  after  sermon,  pronounced 
with  all  solemnity  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes 
of  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  and  Rothea,  General 
Dalzell,  the  lord-advocate,  and  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, enumerating  in  detail  "their  apoataciea 
and  perjuriea,"  together  with  tho  flagrant  vices 
that  diagraced  their  private  lives.t  This  daring 
act  produced  a  deep  and  general  impression  at  the 

•  Wodrow.  vol.  ii-jpp.  141—143 ;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
3-23—325 ;  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  pp.  28—57. 

t  The  »entenoe  pronounced  upon  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  this  extraordinary  act  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  "  I,  being  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  having  authority  and  power  from  Him,  do,  in 
his  name,  and  in  hia  spirit,  excommunicate  John  Duke 
of  Lauderdale  for  his  dreadful  blasphemy,  especially  that 
word  to  the  Prelate  of  St.  Andrew's,  'Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thv  footstool ; '  his  athe- 
istical drolling  on  the  Scriptures  of  God ,  scoffing  at  re- 
ligion  and  religious  persons ;  his  apoetacy  from  tho  covenant 
and  Reformation  ;  and  hia  persecuting  thereof  after  he  had 
been  a  professor,  pleader,  and  p rower  thereof ;  for  his 
perjury  in  the  business  of  Mr.  James  Mitchell,"  &c,  &c. 
See  Torwood  Excommunication  :  being  the  Lecture  and 
Discourse  going  before,  and  the  Afternoon  Sermon  following 
sftcrj  with  tho  Action  of  Escum^ivinicata-u  »tse!f  pro- 


time,  and  both  exasperated  and  alarmed  the  mem- 
bers of  government.    Several  of  the  most  obdurate 
and  reckless  of  their  number  had  their  hours  of 
revelry  disturbed,  and  the  horrors  of  their  death- 
bed aggravated,  by  a  superstitions  dread  of  this 
solemn  expulsion  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
The  pursuit  after  the  hunted  min- 
ister was  renewed  with  increased 
eagerness ;  and,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  he 
waa  at  length  captured  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and 
sealed  his  testimonv  with  his  blood,  July  27, 1681.* 
Meanwhile  the  open  avowal  of  the  Duke  of  York 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Romiah    The  Duke  of 
faith  had  excited  great  dissatisfac-     York  visits 
tion,  and  a  vigoroua  effort  was  Scotland, 
made  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne.    So  fierce  did  the  opposition  to  his  claims 
become,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him  for 
some  timo  out  of  sight ;  and,  after  a  brief  period  of 
exile  on  the  Continent,  he  was  sent  down  to  reside 
in  Scotland.     He  waa  received  with  the  highest 
honours  by  tho  base  sycophants  at  tho  head  of 
affairs,  and  was  admitted  to  act  as  n  privy  coun- 
cillor without  being  required  to  take  the  oath. 
During  his  first  visit,  which  lasted  only  for  three 
montha,  he  interfered  but  little  in  public  affairs, 
behaved  with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  and  by  his  courtesy  and  affability 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  all  classes  to  his  interests. 
Ho  soon  returned,  however,  and    —he  assumes 
assumed  tho  direction  of  the  go-  the  government, 
vernment.    Tho  savage  old  persecutor,  Lauderdale, 
was  now  incapacitated  for  business  by  infirmity 
and  disease,  and  his  office  was  conferred  upon  the 
Earl  of  Moray.    But  this  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration produced  no  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  preabyterians.   Those  who  were  suspected  of 
a  leaning  to  the  covenant  were  now  harassed  by 
ensnaring  questions  put  to  them  under  torture  by 
the  boots,  the  thumbikins,  or  by  lighted  matches 
tied  between  the  fingers,  and  were  punished  not 
for  their  actions  only,  but  for  their  opinions.  Was 
the  rising  at  Bothwell  Bridge  rebellion  ?   Was  the 
killing  of  Archbishop  Sharp  murder?    Ia  King 
Charles  a  rightful  sovereign,  or  a  tyrant  whom  it 
is  lawful  to  dethrone  ?   These  and  other  similar 
interrogatories  were  put  to  innocent  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  if  they  refused  to 
answer  they  were  at  once  condemned.    Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  is  deservedly  held   Character  and 
in  abhorrence  by  the  people  of     conduct  of 
Scotland  for  his  unscrupulous  per- 
version  of  the  law,  and  the  base  arts  which  he 
employed  in  the  legal  oppression  and  murder  of  the 
covenanters,!  was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  from  the  juries  by  threatening  to 

nounced  at  Torwood,  September,  1680.  By  that  faithful 
minister  and  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Donald  Cargill. 
1741. 

•    State  trials,  vol.  x.  pp.  871—884 ;  Wodrow,  vol  it. 
pp.  180—189;  CrookshanVs  History  of  the  Cbuuh  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
■f-  "  Whose  favourite  art  was  lving  with  address ; 
Whoso  hollow  promise  helped  the  princely  hncd 
To  act**  confeMion  from  the  tortured  lips. 
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bring  them  to  trial  if  they  dared  to  decide  con- 
trary to  his  explanation  of  the  law. 
"  A  most  flaming  proof  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Execution  of  period,"  as  Wodro w  remarks,  is  fur- 
two  young     nished  by  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  two  poor  young  women,  Isa- 
ocl  Alison,  of  Perth,  and  Marion  Harvey,  a  maid- 
servant in  Borrowstonness.    When  brought  before 
the  council,  they  were  induced  by  insidious  ques- 
tions, and  by  threats  and  promises,  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  heard  Mr.  Cargill  preach,  and  had 
conversed  with  intcrcommuned  persons.  Isabel  also 
expressed  her  approval  of  the  Sanquhar  declaration. 
Her  companion  declared  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 
They  were  then  brought  to  trial  before  the  jus- 
ticiary court,  the  only  evidence  against  them  being 
their  own  admissions  drawn  from  them  by  the 
council.   "  This,"  says  Wodrow,  "  was  the  constant 
Disgraceful    practice  at  this  time, — the  one  day 
mode  of  trUl.    t0  brin^  such  as  fell  into  their 
hands  before  the  council,  and  there  engage  them 
by  captious  questions  into  a  confession  of  statutory 
crimes ;  and  next  day,  to  panel  them  beforo  the 
justiciary,  where,  if  they  were  silent,  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  quit  the  testimony  given 
yesterday."    On  the  trial  of  these  two  young 
women,  one  of  the  jury  had  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  declare  that  there  was  no  fact  proved, 
which  so  enraged  Mackenzie  that  he  broke  out  into 
furious  threats,  and  ordered  the  jury  to  act  accord- 
ing to  law,  otherwise  he  knew  what  to  do.  A 
verdict  of  guilty  was  accordingly  brought  in 
against  both  prisoners,  and  they  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket,  along  with  five 
women  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  child-murder. 
They  endured  their  cruel  sentence  with  the  greatest 
composure,  rejoicing  that  they  suffered  not  as  evil- 
doers. "  I  am  not  yet  twenty,"  said  Marion  Harvey, 
just  before  being  thrown  over  by  the  executioner, 
"  and  they  can  charge  me  with  nothing  but  my 
judgment."* 

At  this  period  a  determined  effort  was  made  by 
the  English  Whigs  and  Protestants  to  avert  the 
danger  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
country  which  would  arise  from  the  accession  of 
a  popish  prince  to  the  throne ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  spite  of  the  whole  influence  of  the 
crown,  passed  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  parliament  was  soon  after 
dissolved.  A  new  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Oxford  in  March,  1681,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  prove  more  tractable  than  its  predecessor; 
but  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  immediately  intro- 
duced again,  and  pushed  forward  with  the 
greatest  vigour;  and  the  king,  having  in  vain 

Ihse  hypocrite!  thy  character  portrayed 
By  modern  history's  too  lenient  touch, 
Trulh  loves  to  bhuon  with  her  real  tints ; 
To  limn  or  new  thy  half-forgotten  namo ; 
Inscribe  with  infamy  thy  time-worn  tomb ; 
And  make  the  memory  bated  as  the  man." 

Graham's  Sabbath. 
•  PountainhaU.   Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
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offered  a  compromise,  onco  more  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, which  was  not  permitted  to  meet  again 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Scottish 
Estates  had  been  convoked.  Dur-  Meeting  of 
ing  that  period  the  country  had  snf-  parliament— 
fered  under  every  kind  of  misgovernment,  and  was 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total  subjection. 
As  no  one  but  an  episcopalian  was  permitted  to  sit 
in  parliament,  or  even  to  vote  for  a  member,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  had  degenerated 
into  the  mere  slavish  tool  of  the  dominant  faction, 
and  was  convened  for  the  single  purpose  of  record- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  government.  From  a  Scot- 
tish parliament,  therefore,  the  king  confidently 
expected  complete  submission  to  his  orders ;  and  he 
and  his  advisers  were  of  opinion  that  if  the  duke'it 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should 
be  recognised  by  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom, 
the  supporters  of  his  claims  in  England  would  bo 
greatly  strengthened,  and  his  adversaries  propor- 
tionately weakened.  The  Estates  were,  therefore, 
summoned  to  meet  on  tho  28th  of  July,  1681,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
represent  bis  majesty.  It  soon  be-  . 
came  evident  that  the  base  syco-  •crvility. 
phants  of  whom  this  assembly  was  composed  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  at  the  mandate  of  the  king  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  for  which  their  fathers  had 
struggled.  Their  first  step  was  to  pass  a  short  act 
ratifying  all  former  laws  for  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  blind  to 
cover  their  real  intentions.  They  Act  of  eucces- 
nextproceeded  to  assort  the  nnalter-  «°n  passed, 
able  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  declared  that  the  royal  power  was 
from  God  alone ;  that  no  difference  of  religion,  no 
statute  or  law  could  alter  or  interrupt  the  lineal  order 
of  succession  ;  and  that  it  was  high-treason  to  pro- 
pose any  alteration  or  limitation  of  the  right  of  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  enslaved  state  of  the  country  at  this 
period,  and  still  more  of  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  nobles  and  higher  gentry,  that  the  supreme 
council  of  a  nation  which  had  long  been  distin- 
guished for  its  abhorrence  of  popery  and  despotism, 
should  venture  thus  to  subvert  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  its  civil  and 
religious  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  a  cruel  and  per- 
fidious bigot.*  And  it  is  very  instructive  to  notice 
that  in  less  than  eight  years  the  same  assembly, 
composed  of  nearly  the  same  men,  should  in  the 
face  of  this  act  have  declared  that  this  "  lineal 
heir,"  whose  inalienable  rights  they  thus  recog- 
nised, had  forfeited  the  crown,  and  have  driven  out 
him  and  his  family  to  wander  as  fugitives  and 
vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  duke  had  informed  the  Estates  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  proceedings  that  he  had  been 
commanded  by  his  majesty  to  assure  them  that 

*  It  was  this  notorious  parliament  which  deprived  Scot- 
land of  iU  forty-shilling  franchise,  as  the  smaller  free- 
holders were  almost  to  a  man  presbyterians. 
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he  would  inviolably  maintain  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, together  with  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  properties  of  his  subjects;  and  he 
had  solemnly  promised  that  if  they  passed  the  act 
of  succession  every  security  which  they  should 
require  for  tho  reformed  faith  would  be  granted. 
Enactment  of   This  promise  the  duke  fulfilled  in  a 
a  t>;«t  of  pa»-    very  characteristic  way,  by  con- 
si  vc  obedience—  ycrting  (he  for  tho  Pro- 

testant  religion  into  a  test  of  passive  obedience, 
which  all  persons  who  held  offices,  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  military,  all  members  of  parliament,  and 
all  electors,  were  required  to  take  under  the  penalty 
of  confiscation.    In  this  test  the  royal  supremacy 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, was  asserted,  the  covenant  renounced, 
and  passive  obedience  broadly  asserted.   The  per- 
son who  took  this  test  promised  that  he  would  con- 
stantly adhere  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
disavowed  all  tenets  hostile  to  it ;  declared  that  he 
held  it  unlawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king, 
or  to  form  associations  for  the  redress  of  grievances ; 
and  bound  himself  never  to  consult  or  determine 
upon  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  without  his 
majesty's  permission,  or  to  attempt  any  alteration 
of  the  constitution  in  Church  or  State.    The  pro- 
posal of  such  an  oath,  which  no  man  could  toko 
unless  he  believed  resistance,  even  to  tho  mosi 
flagrant  tyranny,  to  be  a  sin,  excited  fierce 
debates  even  in  this  slavish  and  pusillanimous 
assembly.     Lord  Belhaven  was  sent  to  prison 
merely  for  observing  that  tho  proposed  test  afforded 
no  security  to  their  religion  against  a  popish  suc- 
cessor.   As  it  was  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy 
what  was  the  precise  standard  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  they  were  to  swear  they  would 
maintain,  Dalrymple,  the  lord-president,  suggested 
(probably  with  the  design  of  rendering  the  act 
abortive)  that  they  should  adopt  as  the  rule  of  faith 
the  Confession  of  Faith  framed  by  Knox  and  tho 
other  early  reformers,  and  ratified  by  the  first  par- 
liament of  James  VI.    This  Confession,  which  had 
been  superseded  by  the  Westminster  Confession, 
was  known  to  very  few ;  the  prelates  themselves, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  never  read  it ;  but,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  prelacy,  it  was  eagerly 
supported  by  the  bishops,  and  adopted  without  in- 
quiry 5  and  the  test  thus  hastily  and  heedlessly 
framed,  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  seven 
—its  absurdity  votes.   It  was  found  on  examina- 
and  contradic-  tion  to  be  a  mass  of  contradictions 
UoD^       and  absurdities.    The  Confession 
distinctly  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
subjects  to  repress  the  tyranny,  and  to  resist  the 
oppression,  of  the  sovereign,  while  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  test  broadly  inculcates  tho  duty  of 
passive  obedience.     The  person,  therefore,  who 
took  the  oath  really  swore  that  he  would,  and  that 
he  would  not,  take  up  arms  against  the  king  if  he 
became  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor  ;  that  he  would 
constantly  adhere  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  yet 
that  he  would  conform  to  whatever  religion  the 
king  might  appoint ;  that  he  would  maintain  tho 


I  presbyterian  form  of  worship  and  discipline  as  c«- 
tablUhcd  by  Knox,  and  yet  that  he  would  attempt 
no  innovation  on  the  present  episcopal  system.  No 
honest  Protestant  or  Papist,  Presbyterian  or  Episco- 
palian,  could  subscribe  such  a  test.  Several  even  of 
the  courtiers  scrupled  to  take  it ;  a  number  of  the 
clergy  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  some  of 
its  propositions  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Qucensberry,  tlx 
justice-general,  refused  to  swear  it  unless  he 
allowed  to  add  an  explanation. 

It  was  supposed  that  an  oath  which  contained 
propositions  so  contradictory,  and,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  being  performed,  would  not  be  enforced. 
Rut  the  duke,  who  was  himself  exempted  from  its 
operation,  saw  the  advantages  which  the  test  would 
give  him  over  the  prcsbyterians ;  and,  therefoi r, 
with  his  hereditary  obstinacy  and  peculiar  dulocs< 
of  heart,  he  determined  to  enforce  it,  though  at  iL 
expense  of  truth,  honesty,  and  sincerity.  In  ort'tr 
to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  n;i 
explanation,  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
though  totally  inconsistent  with  the  test  it«!i', 
which  was  to  be  received  in  its  literal  acceptation, 
was  adopted  by  the  council  and  approved  by  tin- 
king.    But  this  act, as  might  have   general  du- 

been  expected,  failed  to  give  satis-  satisfaction 
faction  to  any  except  the  obsc-  MU"dl,J"~ 
quious  supporters  of  the  court,  and  about  eighty  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  refused  to  sub- 
scribe either  to  the  literal  sense,  or  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  test,  and  were  in  consequence  ejected 
from  their  livings.  They  removed  to  England, 
where,  through  tho  influence  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
they  were  provided  with  benefices.*  A  few  noble- 
men aud  gentlemen  hesitated  to  comply, and  were  in 
consequence  ejected  from  their  offices;  but  the 
public  men  in  Scotland  at  this  time  were  in  general 
utterly  regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  aud 
an  immense  majority  of  those  in  official  situations 
readily  submitted  to  the  test. 

The  courtiers  proposed  that  as  a  mark  of  respect 
all  princes  of  tho  blood  should  be  exempted  from 
taking  the  oath.  This  exception,  which  was  in- 
tended to  save  the  Duke  of  York  from  swearing  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  was  zealously 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  observed  that 
the  great  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  reformed 
faith  must  arise  from  the  perversion  of  the  royal 
family,  and  that  the  proposed  exemption  would  be 
an  encouragement  for  them  to  abandon  the  national 
Church.  Ilis  words  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  obdurate  and  unforgiving  duke,  though 
he  was  silent  at  the  moment,  and  Argyll  was  soon 
made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  his  displeasure. 

The  earl  himself  was  prepared  to   Argyll  t»kn 

resign  his  office  of  privy  councillor      it  with  *n 
rather  than  subscribe  the  test ;  but   CJcp  ^  ot 
at  the  duke's  request  he  at  length  complied,  sub- 
joining an  explanation  which  he  had  beforehand 
communicated  to  James,  and  which  he  believed  had 
received  his  approbation.    "  I  havo  considered  the 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198  -  204;  Burnet,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  333-336. 
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test,"  he  said,  "and  am  very  desirous  of  giving 
obedience  as  far  as  I  can.   I  am  confident  that  the 
parliament  never  intended  to  propose  contradictory 
oaths ;  therefore,  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it 
but  for  himself.   Accordingly,  I  take  it  as  far  as  it 
is  consistent  with  itself  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
And  I  do  declare  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself 
in  my  station,  and,  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wishing 
and  endeavouring  any  alteration  which  I  think  to 
the  advantage  of  Church  or  State,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Protestant  religion  and  my  loyalty  j 
and  this  1  understand  as  a  part  of  my  oath."  This 
explanation  was  apparently  received  by  the  duke 
and  the  council  with  great  satisfaction.    No  ob- 
jection was  offered,  no  offence  taken  by  any  one ; 
and  the  earl  was  invited  by  James  to  resume  his  scat 
at  the  council  board.   Few  or  none  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  less  reason  than  Argyll  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  the  court.   He  had  from  his 
youth  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal  family ; 
had  rendered  important  services  to  Charles  daring 
his  residence  in  Scotland,  and  had  adhered  so 
faithfully  to  his  cause  when  at  its  lowest  ebb,  that 
the  protector  had  committed  him  to  prison,  where 
he  lay  till  the  Restoration.   After  tho  execution 
of  his  father,  the  family  estates  with  the  ancient 
earldom  were  restored  to  him  by  the  king;  for 
twenty  years  he  had  continued  to  give  a  moderate 
though  steady  support  to  the  government;  and 
though  he  had  on  one  or  two  occasions  opposed  the 
vile  junto  which  afflicted  the  country,  his  conduct, 
even  in  opposition,  had  always  been  exceedingly 
mild  and  temperate,  and  as  he  afterwards  thought, 
and  probably  with   truth,  criminally  moderate.. 
His  remarks,  however,  on  the  test  showed  the  duke 
that  the  government  could  not  rely  on  the  entire  sup- 
port of  Argyll  in  their  flagitious  designs  against  the 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  country,  and,  therefore, 
since  be  would  not  go  all  lengths  with  the  court  it 
—his  appre-    was  f890'^  to  destroy  him.  He 
hension  and    was  accordingly  apprehended  and 
»h«meful^    brought  to  trial  for  treason,  leas- 
ing-making,  and  perjury.   Two  of 
the  judges,  Collington  and  Harcarse,  had  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  oppose  this  attempt  to  per- 
petrate the  grossest  injustice  under  the  forms  of 
law.   It  was  supported  by  other  two,  Newton  and 
Forrct,  the  infamous  instruments  of  Lauderdale's 
tyranny,  whilo  Qucensbcrry,  who  presided  asjustice- 
general,  and  had  himself  taken  tho  oath  with  an 
exception,  refused  to  vote.    In  this  dilemma  a 
superannuated  judge  named  Nairn,  who  had  long 
been  laid  aside  from  active  duty,  was  roused  from 
his  bed  at  midnight  and  carried  to  tho  court,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  tho  question  against  the 
earl.   Next  day  a  decision  was  pronounced  by  the 
court  that  the  charge  was  legally  relevant,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  treason  hod  been  incurred  by  the 
prisoner.    Argyll  on  this  declined  any  longer  to 
continuo  an  unavailing  defence.    A  jury  of  eleven 
peers  and  four  commoners,  seven  of  whom  were 
privy  councillors,  with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
tho  hereditary  enemy  of  tho  Campbells,  as  foreman,  J 


acquitted  him  of  perjury,  but  by  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict found  him  guilty  of  treason  and  ^  f0UD  j 
leading-making;  and  when  the  re-  guilty  and 
suit  was  made  known  to  the  king  he  »ent«nced  to 
sent  instructions  that  the  sentence  *  ~ 
should  be  pronounced,  but  the  execution  of  it  sus- 
pended till  further  orders.  It  was  afterwards  pre- 
tended by  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  creatures  that 
it  was  never  meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into 
effect,  and  that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this 
perversion  of  justice  than  to  wrest  from  the  earl 
his  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  Highlands.  There 
is  overy  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is 
false ;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  the  infamy  with 
which  James  and  the  government  covered  them- 
selves by  this  transaction  would  be  very  slightly 
diminished.  It  is  certain  that  their  wholo  conduct 
at  the  time  seemed  to  show  that  the  death  of 
Argyll  was  firmly  resolved  on.  The  duke  had 
twice  refused  him  an  audience;  and  some  of  the 
courtiers  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  satisfy  tho  king  when  the  deed  was  done 
than  to  obtain  his  previous  consent.  A  strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot  were  marched  into  Edin- 
burgh, and  apartments  were  provided  for  him  in 
the  Tolbooth,  to  which  noblemen  were  usually 
removed  from  the  castle  before  execution.  On 
hearing  of  theso  preparations,  — his  escape 
Argyll  felt  that  it  would  be  im-  P"*011- 
prudent  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  justice  or  mere/ 
of  such  enemies ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
December  he  made  his  escape  from  the  castle  in 
the  disguise  of  a  page,  holding  up  the  train  of  his 
step-daughter,  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay;  and,  in  spite 
of  a  keen  pursuit,  was  safely  conducted  by  William 
Veitcb,  an  ejected  minister,  through  unfrequented 
roads  to  London.  *  King  Charles,  though  he  had 
not  the  honesty  to  annul  the  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  court,  had  the  generosity,  it  is  said,  not  to 
inquire  after  the  place  of  Argyll's  retreat;  and 
when  a  note  was  put  into  his  hand  intimating 
where  tho  earl  was  to  be  found  he  tore  it  in  pieces, 
saying,  "Pooh,  pooh!  hurt  a  hunted  partridge? 
Fie,  for  shame  !"f  After  lurking  for  a  short  time 
in  London,  Argyll  ultimately  passed  over  into 
Friesland,  where  his  father  had  bought  a  small 
estate  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in  case  of 
their  expulsion  from  their  hereditary  possessions. 
Sentence  of  attainder  was  immediately  pronounced 
against  him ;  his  estate  was  confiscated ;  his  arms 
were  reversed  and  torn  ;  and  a  large  reward  was 
offered  for  his  head.  X 

This  shameless  prostitution  of  justice  excited 
deep  indignation  among  men  of  all  parties,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  opposition  of  tho  English 
patriots  to  the  duke's  succession  to  the  crown.  "  I 
know  nothing  of  tho  Scotch  law,"  said  Lord  Halifax 

•  M'Crie'»  Life  of  Vcitih,  pp.  131—144. 
i  Kippia'  Biogr.  Briunn. 

1  State  Trial*,  trol.  x. ;  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  821 ;  Pountain- 
hull's  DecUioo,  rol.  i.  p.  167 ;  Case  of  the  Eml  of  Argyll, 
Law's  Memorial*,  pp.  210—217;  Wodrow,  rol.  ii.  pp. 
204-217. 
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to  the  king,  '*  but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
haug  a  dog  hero  on  tho  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyll  has  been  sentenced."  *  In  Scotland  the 
\  number  of    consternation  was  universal  among 
So>uUh  patriots  the  presbyterians,  and  the  Earl  of 
retire  to  the     Loudoun,   Dairy mplc,  tho  late 
Continent.     preset  0f  the  court  of  session, 
and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  had  opposed  the  test, 
retired  to  the  Continent ;  while  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  others  of  the  principal  nobility,  rather 
than  subscribe  the  oath,  Buffered  their  hereditary 
jurisdictions  to  revert  to  the  crown. 

As  the  king  had  now  completely  triumphed  over 
the  patriotic  party  in  England,  and  no  longer 
dreaded  their  clamours,  he  permitted  his  brother  to 
Servile  letter    return  to  court.    About  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  of  his  leaving  Scotland,  a  letter 
prelates.      WM  Pegged  to  ti,e  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury  by  seven  of  the  Scottish  prelates, 
applauding  the  measures  of  the  duke,  to  which 
they  ascribed  tho  peace  and  tranquillity  of  tho 
kingdom.  They  commended  his  repression  of  the 
"  wicked  fanatics ;"  attributed  to  his  zeal  the  stabi- 
lity of  their  Church ;  and  expressed  io  strong  terms 
their  sincere  resolution  to  serve  him.  This  base  and 
sycophantish  document,  which  they  were  at  pains 
to  publish  and  circulate,  shows  how  well  these  pre- 
lates deserved  the  odium  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  them,  and  how  completely  they  disregarded 
honour,  integrity,  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
their  own  brethren,  and  common  humanity,  pro- 
vided they  could  promote  their  own  selfish  ends, 
and  gain  tho  favour  of  a  mean  and  bigoted  prince, 
who  they  well  knew  was  the  avowed  enemy  both 
of  their  Church  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.! 
In  the  following  year  (May,  1682)  the  duke  paid 
Loss  of  the  a  final  vi**t  to  Scotland,  in  order 
Gloucester  to  settle  the  government  and  carry 
frigate.       hia  familv  to  London.   The  Glou- 

ctster  frigate,  in  which  he  took  his  passage,  struck 
upon  a  sand-bank  near  Yarmouth,  and  was  lost; 
but  the  duke  escaped  in  the  barge  along  with  the 
Earls  of  Middleton  and  Perth.  Churchill,  Legge, 
and  others  of  his  favourites,  and  a  number  more 
were  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  attending  yacht. 
According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  James  was  chiefly 
solicitous  to  save  his  priests  and  dogs.  But  tho 
duke  himself  states  that  the  sailors  on  board  the 
■hip,  though  they  felt  themselves  sinking,  un- 
mindful of  their  own  danger,  gave  a  loud  shout 
when  they  saw  him  safely  received  on  board  the 
yacht.  X 

On  reaching  Scotland  James  appointed  Gordon 

•  Doth  Charles  and  his  brother  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  excuse  their  conduct  in  this  infamous  affair.  The 
former  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  Argyll,  "  that  if  it  missed  his  person  it 
might  convince  the  world  at  least  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
duke's  management."  The  latter  pleaded  as  his  reason  for 
rejecting  the  intercession  of  Lauderdale  in  Mi.ilf  of  Argyll, 
"  that  he  would  not  be  diverted,  to  make  friends  for  him- 
self, from  pursuing  the  king's  interest."  "  What  an  affect- 
ing picture  of  brotherly  love!"  aays  Lord  John  Jta&wll. 
(Life  of  Lord  William  Russell,  vol.  li.  p.  15.) 
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t  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223—229.  and 
;  Life  of  King  James  VII.,  p.  710. 
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of  Haddo  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Aberdeen;  Queensberry  be  made 
treasurer ;  and  Perth  justice- 
general.  Shortly  after  these  changes,  Lauderdale, 
broken  down  both  in  body  and  mind  by  intempe- 
rance and  disease,  died  at  Tun-  Death  of  Lau- 
bridge.  The  close  of  his  flagitious  derdale  and  of 
career  was  embittered  by  the  lass  «>">es. 
of  his  influence,  as  well  as  by  the  domestic  tyranny 
of  his  haughty  and  rapacious  wife.  "  Discontent 
and  age,"  says  Fountainhall,  "  were  the  chief  in- 
gredients of  his  death,  if  his  duchess  and  physicians 
were  free  of  it ;  for  sho  abased  him  most  grossly, 
and  had  gotten  *  from  him  all  she  could  expect,  sod 
was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him."  The  Duke  of  Rothes, 
another  active  persecutor  of  the  covenanters,  died 
about  the  name  time  in  great  agony  of  mind.  Like 
some  others  of  his  unprincipled  associates,  he 
earnestly  sought  on  his  death-bed  the  services  of 
the  ministers  whom  he  had  persecuted  during  his 
lifetime,  but  their  prayers  were  drowned  in  the 
groans  wrung  from  him  by  remorse  and  terror. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  leaving  the  bedside  of 
the  poor  dying  wretch,  said,  with  tears,  "We  banish 
these  men  from  us,  and  yet  when  dying  we  call 
for  them :  this  is  melancholy  work."  Glencairn 
and  Annandalo  manifested  equal  anxiety  on  their 
death-beds  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  presbyterisn 
ministers,  which  led  the  Duke  of  York  to  observe 
that  "  he  believed  that  Scotchmen,  be  they  what 
they  would  in  their  lifetime,  were  all  presbyterians 
at  their  death."  f 

The  change  in  the  administration  brought  no 
alleviation  to  tho  sufferings  of  the   Renewed  rer- 
un happy  presbyterians.     Every  secutiou  of  the 

...       -jj  .  prefcbyU'riani. 

new  ministry,  indeed,  seems  to    *  } 

have  laboured  to  recommend  itself  to  the  favour  of 
tho  court  by  exceeding  the  violence  and  cruelty  of 
its  predecessors ;  and  now,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
furnace  was  "  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  heated."  Statutes  and  proclams- 
mations  fiercer  than  ever  were  fulminated  against 
the  nonconformists ;  ruinous  fines  were  levied  with- 
out abatement ;  executions  became  daily  more  fre- 

•  He  disinherited  his  daughter,  Lady  Tweeddale;  but 
tho  duchess  had  .o  impoverished  hia  family  estates  tbst 
a  mere  remnant  only  descended  with  the  title  of  earl  to  bis 
brother  Hatton.  ... 

t  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  Rothes,  though  he  readily 
went  along  with  Lauderdale  and  the  council  in  their  op- 
pression of  the  covenanter*,  was  naturally  by  no  roesus 
cruel  or  hard-hearted.  Ilia  duchea*.  Lady  Anne  Lindsay. 
"  a  discreet,  wise,  virtuous,  and  good  lady,"  was  a  n-ahu* 
friend  of  the  presbyterians,  and  frequently  concealed  their 
ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lealie  House.  The  duke, 
when  he  sent  out  his  officers  to  apprehend  any  of  tbe«, 
frequently  guvc  11  a>Knificant  bint  of  his  intentions  to  the 
duchess  m  these  words :  »  My  hawks  will  be  out  to-nifbl, 
my  lady,  so  you  had  better  tako  care  of  your  blackbirds. 
Wodrow  gives  an  interesting  anecdote  confirmatory  of  U* 
statement  made  to  him  by  "  Mr.  John  Loudoun,  who  ws« 
sometimes  in  the  family  of  Rothea,  that  the  duke,  though 
he  put  on  a  face  of  severity  and  persecution  of  the  presby- 
terians partly  to  cover  his  keeping  BUhop  Sharp  fast  to 
him,  and  to  keep  the  clergy  at  hia  devotion,  yet  he  wm dj> 
enemy  to  them  in  his  heart,  and  showed  them  all  toe 
favour  he  could." — AnakcU,  voL  iv.  p.  42.  « 
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quent ;  new  and  more  barbarous  punishments  were 
devised;  and  the  rules  of  justice  were-  more  fla- 
grantly perverted  than  ever.   The  harshness  and 
Cruelty  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
Duke  of  York,   nature  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played during  his  Scottish  administration.  He 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  witnessing  scenes  which 
filled  even  the  servile  and  hard-hearted  courtiers 
with  horror  j  and  when  the  other  members  of  the 
privy  council  rushed  from  the  chamber  as  soon  as 
the  apparatus  of  torture  was  produced,  so  that  it 
was  at  length  found  necessary  to  issue  an  order 
that  they  should  keep  their  seats,  the  duke  sur- 
veyed the  horrid  spectacle,  not  only  with  calmness, 
but  with  deep  interest,  and  watched  the  agonies 
of  the  tortured  wretches  with  as  much  complacency 
as  if  he  had  been  observing  some  scientific  experi- 
ment.*  This  unfeeling  conduct  contributed  greatly 
to  increase  hU  unpopularity,  as  well  as  to  deepen 
the  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  Romish  faith. 
This  feeling  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  effigy  of  the  pope  was  publicly  burned  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, some  of  whom  were  imprisoned  for  the 
offence.    In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the 
mansion  of  the  lord-provost  happened  to  be  burned 
to  the  ground.    This  accident  was  ascribed  to 
revenge  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  students,  and, 
though  no  proof  of  this  was  ever  discovered,  the 
university  was  shut  up,  and  the  students  were 
banished  for  a  time  from  the  city.t 

On  the  downfall  of  the  English  patriots,  the 
duke  returned  to  London;  but  his  confidential 
friends,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  chief  offices 
of  the  state,  were  careful  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  Dahtell 
was  enjoined  to  mako  a  more  strict  inquiry  after 
delinquents  who  had  not  compounded  for  their  of- 
fences ;  to  exact  the  penalties  with  greater  severity ; 
and  to  devise  some  more  effectual  means  of  enforc- 
ing attendance  upon  the  ministrations  of  the 
curates.  Those  who  heard  of  any  meeting  of  the 
covenanters,  and  neglected  to  give  immediate  notice 
to  the  nearest  officer  or  magistrate  were  to  be  held 
equally  guilty  with  the  prescribed  offenders.  The 
military  were  invested  with  full  justiciary  powers 
to  examine,  condemn,  and  execute,  or  otherwise 
punish,  all  suspected  persons.  Those  who  refused 
to  declare  their  innocence  upon  oath  were  held 
guilty.  The  wife  of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  old  and  powerful  family,  was  fined  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  confined  upwards  of  two 
years  in  Stirling  Castle,  because  she  would  not 
swear  that  she  had  not  been  present  at  any  con- 
Execution  of  venticle  sinco  1679.  Alexander 
Alexander  Hume,  whose  only  real  offence 
"um«-  consisted  in  his  having  attended 
conventicles,  was  accused  of  rebellion  and  found 
guilty  without  any  evidence,  because  his  "  defence 
was  repugnant  to  the  indictment,"  or,  in  other 
words,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  charges 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  583 ;  "Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
t  FounUinbalTs  Chron.  Notes,  p.  7. 
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brought  against  him.  It  is  said  that  a  remission 
of  his  sentence,  which  came  down  from  London 
several  days  before  his  execution,  was  withheld  by 
the  Earl  of  Perth ;  and  that  when  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner,  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  on  her  knees 
besought  the  intercession  of  Lady  Perth  for  the 
sake  of  her  five  young  and  helpless  children,  she 
was  repulsed  in  the  most  insulting  manner.* 

The  case  of  Laurie  of  Blackwood  was  in  some 
respects  even  more  flagrantly  un-  Trial  of  Laurie 
just,  and  excited  great  clamour   of  Blackwood, 
throughout  the  country.   He  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  covenanters,  but  was  prosecuted 
for  holding  intercourse  with  certain  persons  who 
had  been  at  Bothwcll  Bridge,  and  allowing  some 
of  his  tenants  engaged  in  that  rising  to  reside  on 
his  estate.   It  was  in  vain  he  pleaded  that  these 
persons  had  never  been  prosecuted  or  intercom- 
muned;  that  they  had  been  included  in  the  in- 
demnity, and  had  remained  unmolested  for  two 
years.   The  lord-advocate  contended  that  a  person 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  must  have 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  if  so,  each  individual  in  the  neighbourhood 
must  have  heard  of  the  grounds  of  suspicion,  and 
was  bound  to  make  known  his  suspicions  to  tho 
government    It  was  presumed,  therefore,  that 
Blackwood  must  have  been  aware  that  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conversed  were  rebels,  although 
they  hod  not  been  convicted,  or  even  accused.  On 
these  grounds  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 
to  death.    With  some  difficulty  a  reprieve  was 
obtained  for  him,  and  ultimately  his  sentence  was 
commuted.    But  it  was  determined  to  make  his 
attainder  a  precedent  for  a  new  offence,  which 
would  place  more  than  half  the  property  of  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  privy  council.f  A 
proclamation  was  issued  against  procUination 
all  who  had  ever  harboured  or  ngtiiiKit  holding 
conversed  with  rebels,  even  though  i°t?rco^?e 
«•  neither  forfeited  as  traitors  nor  mUl 
denounced  at  the  time  for  rebellion  ;"  all  who  were 
suspected  of  having  conversed  with  the  disaffected, 
oven  by  accident,  were  to  be  summoned  to  answer 
for  this  new  crime ;  and  circuit  justiciary  courts 
for  their  trial  were  appointed  to  perambulate  the 
south  and  west  districts  of  the  country,  where,  at 
least,  twenty  thousand  persons  were  by  this  atro- 
cious policy  involved  in  the  penalties  of  treason. 
Absolution,  however,  was  granted  to  those  who 
took  tho  test,  so  that  the  people  were  reduced  to 
the  cruel  alternative  of  either  perjuring  themselves 
by  swearing  a  contradictory  oath,  or  suffering  the 
penalties  of  treason .  A  single  case       Cose  of 
may  serve  to  show  the  manner  in    Hamilton  of 
which  this  atrocious  proclamation  Monkland. 
was  carried  out   Robert  Hamilton  of  Monkland 
was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  having  held 
intercourse  at  Both  well  Bridge  with  the  murderers 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  of  having  received  rent 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ;  Burnet,  toI.  ii.  p.  340. 
t  Fountainhall'i  Deck.,  vol.  i.  p.  205;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  273. 
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from  a  tenant  who  was  engaged  in  that  insurrec- 
tion, though  he  afterwards  received  an  indemnity. 
Humilton  pleaded  that  his  conduct  had  always 
been  loyal  and  peaceful ;  that  he  had  regularly 
attended  his  parish  church,  paid  cess,  and  avoided 
ull  connection  with  the  disaffected;  that  when 
they  assembled  near  hU  property  ho  had  left  his 
residence  to  avoid  them,  but  that  his  son,  a  child 
about  seven  years  of  age,  having  wandered  aftvr 
nightfall,  and  suspecting  that  some  of  his  servants 
might  have  carried  him  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rebel 
encampment,  where  a  crowd  of  idle  spectators  had 
assembled,  he  had  gone  thither  in  search  of  the 
boy,  and,  having  found  him,  left  the  place  in  half 
an  hour  without  holding  any  intercourse  with  the 
rebels.  The  truth  of  this  plain  story  was  not 
questioned  by  Mackenzie,  the  lord-advocate ;  but 
he  hod  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  the  act  which 
Hamilton  acknowledged  was  treasonable,  and  cir- 
cumstances could  never  palliate  or  alter  its  nature, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  inquire  with  what 
intention  the  prisoner  had  gone  among  the  rebels. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Hamilton  was  found  guilty, 
forfeited,  and  condemned  to  death.  His  life  was 
ultimately  spared  on  his  offering  to  toko  the  test ; 
but  ho  was  imprisoned  for  seventeen  weeks,  and 
amerced  in  eight  years'  rent  of  his  estate,  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  thousand  pounds.* 
Alarmed  at  these  tyrannical  proceedings,  from 
„       .  .     which  no  man  could  deem  himself 

I  roposim  to 

establish  a  safe,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
colony  ia  leading  presbyterians  resolved  to 
Carolina.  dispose  of  their  estates,  and  to 
abandon  a  country  from  which  civil  and  religious 
freedom  seemed  alike  to  be  banished.  About 
thirty-six  noblemen  and  gentlemen  entered  into 
on  association  for  tho  establishment  of  a  colony  in 
America,  and  their  agents  were  sent  to  London  in 
order  to  treat  with  tho  proprietors  of  Carolina  for 
a  settlement  in  that  district.  "  Any  condition," 
as  Hume  remarks,  "seemed  preferable  to  their 
living  in  their  native  country,  which  by  tho 
prevalence  of  persecution  and  violence  was  become 
as  insecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers."  At  thia 
Bye-House  juncture,  however,  the  leaders  of 
plot—  tho  whig  party  in  England,  un- 
happily for  themselves  and  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice,  began  to  revolve  plans  of 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  proposed 
that  there  should  be  simultaneous  risings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  while  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  more  fierce  and  desperate  of  the  party  formed 
a  separate  or  under  plot,  commonly  called  tho  Rye- 
House  plot,  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  and 
his  brother.  Tho  former  opened  communications 
with  the  Scottish  malcontents,  and  requested  their 

*  Rome  of  tho  petty  rural  tvrants  seem  to  hare  taken  a 
diabolical  pleaaure  in  compelling  the  people  to  involve 
tbemwlves  in  the  guilt  of  perjury.  One  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  thee*  persecutors,  Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  com- 
manded the  heads  of  families  in  the  p:uish  of  Motlat  to 
meet  next  day  in  the  church  to  take  the  test,  observing, 
with  an  oath,  *'  that  before  to-morrow  night  thev  should  oil 
be  damned  as  well  as  he."  (Sec  Pountaiuuall,  vol.  i.  p.  23d.) 
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co-operation  in  their  concerted  scheme  of  resistance. 
Various  meetings  and  negotiations  were  accordingly 
held,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  wim 
Argyll  and  the  Scottish  exiles  in  Holland.  It  wt> 
proposed  that  Argyll  should  raise  the  standard  cf 
revolt  in  tho  west  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Tarras,  tho  brother-in-law  of  Moumouth,  should 
take  arms  with  his  friends  and  retainers  on  the 
Borders,  as  soon  as  the  projected  rising  took  place 
in  England.  But  the  Scottish  malcontents,  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  a  want  of  unanimity  and 
vigour  among  their  English  confederates,  and  that 
the  country  was  not  prepared  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  government,  resolved  unanimously  to  defer 
taking  any  steps  till  a  more  favourable  season. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  moment  when  this  rcsoic- 
tion  was  adopted,  both  plots  were  discovered.  The 
government  artfully  contrived  to  confound  the  two 
conspiracies  together ;  and,  as  tbe  tide  of  feeling 
in  consequence  ran  6trongly  against  the  whig*, 
the  king  and  his  brother  availed  themselves  of  tbe 
opportunity  to  exact  ample  vengeance  for  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court  and  the 
succession  of  the  duke.  Lord  William  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice, 
were  beheaded.  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and 
various  other  members  of  the  party  shared  their 
fate.  Essex  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
Tower.  A  number  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
misprision  of  treason  and  libel,  and  severely 
punished.  Many  fled  the  country,  and  the  great 
patriotic  party,  which  so  lately  bearded  tho  court 
with  impunity,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  alter- 
ing the  succession  to  the  throne,  seemed  at  length 
completely  crushed. 

A  number  of  Scottish  gentlemen  who  were  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  tho  plot   arrest  of  the 

were  apprehended  in  London  and  Scottish  patriots 
sent  down  to  Scotland  for  trial;  implicated 
but  they  had  conducted  their  pro- 
ceedings with  so  much  prudence  and  caution  that 
no  direct  evidence  of  their  connection  with  the 
alleged  conspiracy  could  be  obtained.  In  the 
hopo  that  some  proof  of  their  guilt  might  be  dis- 
covered, Gordon  of  Earlston,  who  had  been  inter- 
cepted at  Newcastle  on  his  way  to  the  Continent 
with  credentials  from  the  Cameronians  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches  abroad,  was  ordered  to  be  put  to 
tho  question  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  death; 
but  he  either  feigned  madness,  or  tho  sight  of  the 
instruments  of  torture  overwhelmed  him  with  such 
horror  that  nothing  of  importance  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  him.- 

Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cesnock,  an  aged  ami 
respectable  gentleman,  was  first       Trial  of 
brought  to  trial.   As  there  was  no  Campbellof 
proof  of  his  connection  with  the  tc,nof 
plot,  he  was  accused  of  abetting  the  insurrection 
at  Bothwcll  Bridge  by  conversing  with  some  vbs 
had  left  the  encampment,  and  declaring  that  *b» 
liked  not  runaways,  and  that  they  should  get  help 

•  Dalrymple'a  Mem.,  vol.  i.  p.  67;  Wodrow,  tsL  a 
p.  311. 
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if  they  would  bide  by  it."  His  plea  that  on  the 
day  specified  he  had  not  quitted  his  own  house,  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
indictment,  and  inferred  perjury  against  the  crown 
witnesses.  He  then  offered  to  prove  that  these 
witnesses  were  suborned  by  the  promise  of  reward, 
f.nd  that  one  of  them  was  actuated  by  malice;  but 
this  offer  also  was  rejected;  Mackenzie,  insist- 
ing that  the  subornation  of  the  witnesses  was  no 
valid  objection  to  their  testimony,  unless  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  prosecutors  in  the  cause — his 
majesty  or  his  advocate — were  the  suborners.  The 
condemnation  of  the  venerable  prisoner  now  ap- 
peared inevitable.  But  when  the  first  witness  wns 
produced  in  court,  Cesnock,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him,  solemnly  adjured  him,  "  Look  fall  in  my  face, 
and  by  tbe  perilous  oath  yon  have  sworn  take  heed 
to  what  you  say ;  for,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God  and 
upon  the  peril  of  my  own  soul,  I  am  here  ready  to 
declare  I  never  saw  you  in  the  face  before." 
Although  previously  well  tutored,  the  self-convicted 
wretch  was  so  struck  with  this  impressive  appeal, 
thut  he  acknowledged  he  never  heard  the  prisoner 
ntter  the  words  laid  to  his  charge.  A  loud  shout 
from  the  delighted  spectators  so  enraged  Mackenzie 
that,  losing  all  self-restraint  and  sense  of  decency, 
he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  Cesnock's 
friends,  and  on  the  presbytcrian  party.  Perth,  the 
justice-general,  whose  brother,  Lord  Melfort,  had 
received  a  promise  of  the  expected  forfeiture,  made 
repeated  attempts  to  prompt  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness ;  but  the  jury,  with  unwonted  independence 
and  courage,  interposed  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
shameless  proceeding.  The  other  witness  confessed 

, .  that  ho  had  not  seen  the  prisoner 

—  s  acqui  .  ^  ft  considerable  time  either 
before  or  after  the  battlo  of  Bothwcll  Bridge ;  and 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  the  bench,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  But  so  degraded 
had  the  administration  of  justice  now  become,  that 
the  witnesses  were  put  in  irons  till  they  retracted 
their  evidence ;  the  jury  were  prosecuted  for  a  riot 
in  court,  and  only  escaped  punishment  by  making 
an  apology;  and  Cesnock,  though  acquitted  by 
their  verdict,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Bass  and 
liia  estate  forfeited.* 

The  acquittal  of  Cesnock  so  enraged  the  govern- 
ment that  they  had  recourse  to  a  new  method  of 
torture,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  evidence 
respecting  the  plot.  Some  of  Argyll's  letters  bad 
been  seized,  but  all  attempts  to  decipher  them  had 

Spence  and     Mtherto  failed.    Spence,  the  earl's 
Carstairs      secretary,  however,  who  possessed 

examined  by  the  key,  had  been  apprehended  in 
torture—  England ;  but  as  the  law  of  that 
country  forbade  the  employment  of  torture,  he  was 
sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Scotland,  where  no  Mich 
just  and  humane  regulation  existed,  and  the  privy 
council  now  resolved  to  put  him  to  the  question. 
He  endured  the  torture  of  the  boot  without  making 
any  revelation,  which  so  exasperated  tbe  council 

•  FounUinhaU's  Decis.,  vol.  i.  p.  286;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  382. 


that  they  delivered  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  General  Dalzell,  who  caused  him  to  be  deprived 
of  sleep  for  a  week,  but  still  without  effect.  Ho 
was  then  subjected  to  the  tbumbikins,  a  new  in- 
strument of  torture  for  compressing  the  thumb 
and  hand,  which  Dalzell  and  Drummond  had 
brought  from  Russia.  Tho  suf-  —their 
fering  inflicted  by  this  engine  confessions, 
was  so  intolerable  that  Spence  could  hold  out  no 
longer ;  and,  having  learned  from  his  friends  that 
the  government  was  already  in  possession  of  all  the 
in  form  a  lion  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  letters, 
he  agreed  to  decipher  them  on  condition  that  his 
evidence  should  not  be  judicially  employed.  The 
Rev.  William  Carstairs,  afterwards  principal  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  confidential  ad- 
viser of  King  William,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
torture,  which  be  bore  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
tho  greatest  fortitude.  But  on  being  threatened 
with  a  repetition  of  the  question,  he  gave  way,  and 
accepted  tho  terms  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
Spence.  He  confessed,  however,  nothing  more 
than  the  government  already  knew  j  and  the  council 
had  no  suspicion  that  he  withheld  from  them  secrets 
of  vast  importance,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  pensionary  Fagcl,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  the  cause  of  freedom.* 

The  correspondence  of  Argyll,  however,  impli- 
cated tho  Karl  of  Tanas,  commis-  Trial  of  Bail  lie 
sary  Munro,  and  Murray  of  Philip-  °'  Jwvbwood- 
haugh,  and  evidence  was  in  turn  extorted  from 
them  which  afforded  the  council  a  pretext  to  bring 
to  trial  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  This  venerable 
patriot,  who  was  as  distinguished  for  his  loyalty 
ps  for  his  abilities  and  learning,!  hie  amiable  dis- 
position, and  his  fidelity  to  his  religious  principles, 
was  now  in  the  last  stag©  of  a  mortal  disease, 
brought  on  by  the  rigour  of  a  long  imprison- 
ment. Ho  had  already  been  produced  before 
the  council  on  a  charge  of  "  intercommuning  with 
rebels,"  in  other  words,  of  having  conversed  with 
fugitive  preshyteriana.  No  evidence,  however, 
appeared  against  him;  but  because  be  refused  to 
swear  that  he  would  answer  all  the  questions  which 
should  be  propounded  to  him,  he  was  fined  in  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  was  now  dragged 
from  his  sick-bed,  though  so  weak  that  ho  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  placed  at  tho  bar  of  the 

•  After  the  Revolution  the  instrument  with  which  he 
hnd  been  tortured  wa>  presented  to  Principal  Carstairs.  and 
it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  It  is  said  that 
King  William,  being  curious  to  see  itud  try  the  effect  of  the 
onsine,  inserted  his  fingers  in  the  thumbikins,  and  requested 
Caistnirs  to  five  the  s<  rew  a  turn.  The  eourtly  principal 
complied  with  t!:«  request,  but  somewhat  gently.  "  That  is 


with  im- ;  press  more  hardly."  Cnrstatrs,  thus  urged,  and 
feeling  that  his  credit  for  fortitude  was  at  stake.  gare  the 
screw  another  turn,  on  which  William  exclaimed,  "Hold! 


hold!  Principal;  another  turn  and  I  would  confess  any- 
thing." 

t  Unmet  terms  Baillie  "  a  learned  snd  worthy  gentle- 
man ; "  and  tho  celebrated  Dr.  Owen  said  to  a  friend, 
"  You  have  truly  men  of  great  spirits  in  Scotland  ;  there 
is  Mr.  Haillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  person  of  the  greatest 
abilities  I  ever  almost  met  with  " 
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justiciary  court  on  a  charge  of  high-treason.  Ilia 
objections  to  the  indictment  were  unanswerable; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  all  over- 
ruled. Still  the  evidence  against  him  was  so 
defective  that,  in  violation  of  the  solemn  promise 
of  the  council,  as  well  as  of  law  and  justice,  the 
confession  extorted  from  Carstairs  was  produced  in 
court  by  Mackenzie  as  an  "adminicle  of  proof;" 
and  the  unprincipled  advocate,  in  a  virulent 
harangue,  affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
fiaillie  had  been  accessory  to  the  "  horrible  plot"  for 
assassinating  the  king  and  his  brother.  The  vene- 
rable prisoner,  who  had  to  be  supported  during  the 
trial  by  cordials  to  prevent  him  from  sinking,  then 
rose  to  address  tho  court  wrapped  in  his  night- 
gown, and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  lord-advocate, 
said,  "  I  think  it  strange,"  my  lord,  "  that  you 
should  accuse  roe  of  such  abominable  actings.  Did 
you  not  own  to  me  privately  in  prison  that  you 
were  satisfied  of  my  innocence?  And  are  you 
now  convinced  in  your  conscience  that  I  am 
more  guilty  than  before?''  The  whole  audience 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Mackenzie,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  hardihood,  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
and  muttered  out,  "Jcrviswood,  I  own  what  you 
say,  but  my  thoughts  there  were  as  a  private 
man ;  what  I  say  here  is  by  special  direction  of 
the  privy  council ; "  and,  pointing  to  the  clerk, 
he  added,  "  He  knows  my  orders." — "  Well,"  said 
the  prisoner  on  hearing  this  shameless  avowal, 
"  if  your  lordship  have  one  conscience  for  your- 
self and  another  for  the  council,  I  pray  God  for- 
give you— I  do."  Then,  turning  to  Perth,  the 
justice-general,  he  said,  "  My  lord,  I  trouble  you 
no  further." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  at  nine 
— his        o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  the 

condemnation,  council,  afraid  that  their  malice 
would  be  anticipated  by  a  natural  death,  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  executed  on  the  same  day  at  two  in 
the  afternoon ;  his  head  to  be  placed  on  the  Nether- 
bow  port  of  Edinburgh,  his  body  to  be  quartered, 
and  the  members  to  be  sent  to  the  towns  of  Glas- 
gow, Lanark,  Jedburgh,  and  Ayr.  When  this 
doom  was  pronounced,  he  said,  with  great  calmness, 
"  My  lords,  the  time  is  short ;  the  sentence  is  sharp ; 
but  I  thank  my  God,  who  has  made  me  as  fit  to 
die  as  ye  are  to  live."  When  he  had  returned  to 
the  prison,  being  asked  how  he  felt  himself,  he 
replied,  "Never  better;  and  in  a  few  hours  I'll 
be  well  beyond  all  conception."  Shortly  after,  he 
added,  "  They  are  going  to  send  me  in  pieces  and 
quarters  through  the  country.  They  may  hack 
and  hew  my  body  as  they  please.  I  know  assuredly 
nothing  shall  bo  lost,  but  all  these  my  members 
shall  be  wonderfully  gathered  and  made  like 
Christ's  glorious  body."  His  behaviour  on  the 
scaffold  exhibited  "  a  mixture  of  Roman  greatness 
and  Christian  resignation."  His  sister-in-law,  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Warriston,  who  had 
attended  him  in  prison  and  stood  beside  him 
during  his  trial,  supported  him  also  in  his  last 
moments.    He  was  unable  to  ascend  the  ladder 


without  assistance,  end,  seating  himself  on  or< 
of  the  steps,  he  began  to  say,  "My  faint  zu: 
for  the  Protestant  religion  has 
brought  me  to  this  end," — when 
the  drums  wcro  ordered  to  beat  and  drown  !.u 
words,  and  he  submitted  to  his  sentence,  which  »u 
executed  to  the  letter,  with  all  its  revolting  barba- 
rities. A  short  speech  which  he  had  prepartc 
vindicating  his  character  from  the  aspersions  of  bu 
enemies  was,  however,  printed  and  circulated, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  council,  *lt« 
attempted  in  vain  to  procure  its  suppression.* 

Baillie's  friend,  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwtrtb, 
who  was  involved  in  the  same  Sir  Patrick 
charge,  mode  bis  escape  from  pri-  Hum*, 
son,  and  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  vault  of  Lii 
family  burying-ground.  Here  he  remained  in 
concealment  dnring  a  whole  month,  and  his  nobk 
daughter  Grisell,f  after  nightfall,  brought  a  npplj 
of  food,  and  remained  with  him  in  this  gloomy 
spot  till  daybreak.  Sir  Patrick  ultimately  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
and  the  other  Scottish  exiles  in  Holland. 

The  period  which  intervened  between  the  jodiciii 
murder  of  Baillie  and  the  Revolu-  „         ^mt  •■ 
lion  was  usually  termed  "  killing 
time"  by  the  suffering  presbyterians,  to  mark  the 
peculiar  severity  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected.   The  indulged  ministers,  who  tad 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  precarious  liberty,  were  no* 
silenced ;  and  those  who  refused  to  grant  bonds 
that  they  would  abstain  from  preaching  were  im- 
prisoned or  banished.    The  peasantry  were  re- 
quired to  swear  that  they  never  had  conversed  with, 
or  shown  kindness  to,  any  of  the  intcrcomniuDtd 
wanderers,  as  they  were  termed,  nor  ever  would. 
All  the  heritors  were  summoned  Incretied 
and  required  to  take  the  test,  gib-   severity  of  it* 
bets  were  erected  in  some  places  p*r*ccuU(m 
to  terrify  the  people  into  compliance,  and  the  it- 
cusants  were  at  once  thrown  into  prison  and  broujbt 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  holding  intercourse  witb 
rebels.   Fathers  were  punished  for  venturing  to 
receive  or  converse  with  their  sons,  and  wives  for 
harbouring  their  husbands.     Ruinous  fines  were 
imposed  for  nonconformity,  and  now  became  • 
large  and  tegular  source  of  public  revenue.  To 
render  these  exactions  more  galling  Hucbaixh 
and  oppressive,  it  was  proposed  madempon- 
that  husbands  should  be  held  liable    ^™  J 
for  the  absence  of  their  wives    their  «ri™« 
from  church,  as  well  as  for  their    from  ehurcli. 
attendance  on  conventicles.   This  arbitrary  prop 
sal  was  resisted  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  tk 
chancellor,  as  contrary  to  law  as  well  as  equity : 
but  when  the  question  was  referred  to  the  king.*' 

•  Fout.tainhair«,  Decis.,  vol.  i.  p.  327;  Wodroir,  vol .ii- 
p.  398 ;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  427.  , 

t  She  wns  nf!mranfs  married  to  the  eldest  k>s  *• 
Baillie,  a  mutual  attachment  haviug  been  formed  in  »  ' 
prison,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  » bi  * 
their  fathers  were  in  confinement.  See  M«««r»  'H 
George  Baillie  of  Jcrviawood,  and  of  Lady  Gii*eU  IUiUk, 
by  their  daughter,  Lady  Murray  of  St.iuhope, 

♦  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412— 406. 
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the  instigation  of  his  brother,  he  deoided  in  its 
favour,  and  Aberdeen  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Perth.  As  the 
wives  of  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterian  gentry 
had  for  years  withdrawn  from  their  parish  churches, 
this  iniquitous  decision  virtually  placed  their 
estates  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  Two 
gentlemen  in  Renfrewshire  were  on  various  pretexts 
umerced  in  sums  which  amounted  altogether  to  six 
times  the  value  of  their  entire  estate*.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  of  Harden  was  fined 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  on 
account  of  his  lady's  absence  from  church ;  and 
Mackenzie,  the  lord-advocate,  who  obtained  a  gift 
of  the  fine,  exacted  the  whole  sum  with  interest. 
The  fines  imposed,  for  tho  same  offence,  upon  a 
few  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  penalties  of  every  kind  exacted 
within  eleven  shires  amounted  to  an  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling — an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days,  especially  in  the  depressed  state 
of  the  country.  • 

The  case  of  Portcrfield  of  Duchal,  which  was  by 
Case  of  no  means  singular,  affords  an  ex- 
Porterticld  of  ample  of  the  infamous  mode  in 
DuchiU-  which  the  laws  were  strained,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  disgraced,  in  order  to  ruin  tho 
presbytcrians,  and  enrich  the  worthless  minions  of 
the  court,  by  their  forfeiture.  This  gentleman  had 
been  solicited  by  Sir  John  Cochrane  to  contri- 
bute a  small  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of 
Argyll,  and  had  refused ;  but  he  was  brought  to 
trial  on  the  charge  that  he  had  not  revealed  the 
application  to  his  majesty,  or  his  officers.  Perth,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  fifteen  judges  of  the  court  of 
session,  having  been  consulted  respecting  this  new 
crime,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  as  Argyll  was 
a  traitor,  to  contribute  money  or  to  solicit  contri- 
butions for  his  support  was  also  treason ;  and  that 
to  conceal  the  request  for  such  a  contribution  was 
"  downright  veritable  treason,  and  it  affords  no 
pica  that  the  money  was  refused,  for  tho  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
crime."  Portcrfield  was,  therefore,  forfeited  and 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  was  obliged 
to  compound  for  his  estates  with  the  chancellor's 
brother,  the  vile  apostate  Melfort,  who  sat  as  one 
of  the  judges  on  his  trial.f 

Oppressive  as  these  proceedings  were,  the  mca- 
Oppression  of    8urea  adopted  against  the  Came- 
theCame-     ronians  or  Hill-men  were  much 
ronun*.       mons  severe.     In  dealing  with 
them,  murder  went  hand  in  hand  with  robbery.  In 
the  absence  of  all  evidence,  ensnaring  questions 
were  put  to  them  respecting  tho  royal  supremacy, 


facts  may  scire  to  show  that  it  ia  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  the  prcsb)  teriaus 
chiefly  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes  of  tho  commu- 
nity. Some  of  the  highest  nobitity,  and  the  greater 
j. art  of  the  gentry  and  substantial  tanners,  adhered  to  the 
prcsbvterian  faith. 

t  Ponntainhairs  Decia.,  vol.  i.  p.  315;  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  i2l». 


the  murder  of  Sharp,  the  rising  at  Both  well  Bridge, 
and  other  similar  matters,  and  their  silence  or 
their  answers  were  alike  taken  as  evidence  of  their 
guilt.  The  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrates 
were  now  intrusted  to  the  military,  and  the  com- 
mon Boldicrs  were  authorised  to  put  to  death  any 
suspected  persons  they  might  meet  with  who 
should  refuse  to  take  the  test,  or  to  answer  to  their 
satisfaction  the  questions  they  might  put  to  them. 
When  expelled  from  their  homes  the  wanderers  were 
forced  to  hide  in  dens  and  caves,  amongmorasses  and 
woods,  and  to  suffer  every  extremity  of  climate  and 
the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  to 
live  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  nearest 
relatives.  The  poor  friendless  fugitives  were  hunted 
by  the  soldiers  like  wild  beasts.  Spies  and  apos- 
tate renegades  were  instructed  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  betray  them.*  On  some  occasions  blood- 
hounds were  employed  to  discover  their  retreats; 
and  whenever  they  were  apprehended  they  were 
at  once  put  to  death  without  indictment,  or  trial, 
or  proof.  The  Duke  of  York  had  declared,  with 
characteristic  barbarity,  that  "there  would  never 
be  peace  in  Scotland  till  the  whole  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Forth  was  turned  into  a  hunting-field," 
and  now  it  appeared  not  at  all  unlikely  that  his 
words  would  be  verified. 

Driven  to  despair  by  these  atrocious  proceedings, 
tho  unhappy  wanderers  drew  up  Their 
and  published  in  October,  1684,  apologetical 
what  is  termed  their  "  apologetical  dtcl»r"llon- 
declaration,"  in  which,  after  disavowing  the  royal 
authority,  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
murder  committed  from  a  difference  of  judgment  or 
of  religious  persuasion ;  but  solemnly  warned  all  who 
chose  "  cither  with  bloody  Doeg  to  shed  their  blood, 
or  with  the  flattering  Ziphitcsf  to  inform  persecutors 
where  they  wero  to  be  found,"  that  the  principle 
of  self-preservation  would  constrain  them  not  to 
allow  such  deeds  to  pass  unpunished.  They  were 
careful  to  discriminate  between  their  sanguinary 
persecutors,  and  the  more  sober  and  moderate  of 
the  public  officials  ;  and  declared  their  dctermiim- 

•  A  royal  commission  was  granted  in  1084  "  to  emplov 
spies  mid  intelligencers  to  go  in  company  with  tho  said 
rebels  and  fugitives  as  if  they  were  in  their  party,  the  better 
to  discover  where  they  haunt  and  are  reset.  Two  of  these 
miscreants  on  oue  occasion  fell  into  their  own  trap,  and 
met  with  a  well-merited  punishment.  They  belonged  to  a 
troop  of  soldiers  stationed  in  ltenfrewshire,  <md  were  sent 
by  their  commander  to  the  house  of  Ducbal  to  collect  infor- 
mation respecting  the  proprietor,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  government.  They  applied  to  tho  lady 
for  quarters,  pretending  to  be  persecuted  covenanters,  and 
she  directed  tnem  to  go  to  the  bam,  and  sent  them  a  mos 
of  porridge  for  their  supper.  They  fell  to  eating  the  ford 
without  atking  a  blts»i»g.  Tho  servant  from  this  circum- 
stance conceived  suspicion  that  they  were  spies,  and  in- 
formed her  mistress,  who,  in  great  alarm,  laid  her  fears 
before  her  husband.  Duchal  brought  the  two  soldiers  to 
the  front  of  hia  house,  and,  in  the  presenco  of  all  his  do* 
mestics,  inflicted  a  severe  horsewhipping  on  tho  "rebel- 
lious whigs,"  as  he  pretended,  on  their  confession,  to  con- 
sider them,  and  who  bad  thus  by  a  crafty  device  attempted 
to  bring  him  into  trouble.  After  the  whipping,  he  bound 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  threw  them  into  the  old  vault  of 
Duchal  Castle  till  the  commander  came  and  relieved  the 
pseudo-covenanters.  (AVodrow,  vol.  iv.  p.  1G0,  note  by  the 
Editor.)  f  1  Sam.  chap.  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
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tion  to  retaliate  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power  on  I 
such  privy  councillor*,  lords  of  justiciary,  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  common  informers,  as  should  still 
continue  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
covenanters.  "Call  to  your  remembrance,"  they 
said,  "  all  that  is  in  peril  is  not  lost,  and  all  that  is 
delayed  is  not  forgriven ."•  This  declaration  was 
affixed  in  the  night  to  many  of  the  market  crosses 
and  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches,  and  produced 
a  strong  impression  on  the  country.  The  warning 
thus  wrung  from  the  wanderers  by  the  severity  of 
their  sufferings,  had  the  effect  of  terrifying  for  a 
time  some  of  tho  more  active  spies  and  informers, 
but  it  exasperated  the  government,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  still  more  severe  measures  against  the 
Retaliatory  eovenanters.t  The  privy  council 
measures  of  ordained  "  that  whosoever  owned, 
the  government.  or  refu8cd  ^  disown,  the  decla- 
ration on  oath,  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  pre- 
senco  of  two  witnesses,  though  unarmed  when 
taken."  A  form  of  abjuration  was  prescribed, 
which  the  soldiers  were  commanded  to  enforce 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  Special  commissions 
or  courts  of  inquiry  were  appointed  with  justiciary 
powers.  If  any  suspected  persons  failed  to  appear 
on  being  summoned,  their  goods  were  to  be  confis- 
cated, their  houses  burned,  and  the  children  above 
twelve  years  of  ago  of  those  who  were  condemned 
or  executed  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planta- 
tions. A  royal  warrant,  signed  by  tho  king  himself, 
directed  that  women  who  obstinately  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  covenanters  should  be  drowned. 
These  inhuman  decrees  were  executed  to  the  letter. 
In  those  districts  in  which  the  declaration  of  the 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  429;  Appendix,  No.  09;  Hind 
let  Loose,  p.  1"7 ;  Short  Memorial,  &c,  pp.  18,  19. 

t  It  would  uot  hhve  been  surprising  if  men  who  were 
placed  beyond  the  protection  of  law,  and  hunted  like  wild 
beast*,  hud  with  tho  courage  of  despair  turned  upon  their 
ruthless  persecutor*,  and  taken  deadly  vengcaneo  for  the 
enormous  wrongs  they  had  sum  red.  Hut  their  threat  of 
revenge  was  never  executed.  Two  soldier*,  indeed,  who 
had  been  active  in  persecuting  the  people  were  put  to  death 
by  persons  who  were  never  discovered,  and  a  curate  named 
l'eirsoii  I  >»t  his  life  in  a  scuffle  ;  but  the  Caraeroninns  have 
alnma  disclaimed  this  murder.  The  only  inotanco  in 
which  they  ever  attempted,  after  the  battle  of  Uothwelt 
Hndge,  to  repel  force  by  force  took  place  at  Enterkin,  a 
steep  pi)**  in  r)itnifriefj>liire,  which  winds  along  the  side  of 
a  mountain  with  a  tremendous  precipice  beneath.  One  misty 
morning  a  party  of  dragoons  were  proceeding  along  this 
dungeroua  pass,  carrying  with  them  to  Edinburgh  nine  pri- 
soners bound  two  and  two  on  horses,  when  a  voice  was  heard 
front  the  hill  above.  The  commanding  officer  halted,  and 
cried  out,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  and  who  wre  ve  ? "  In  reply, 
twelve  men  stood  forward  on  the  side  of  the  hill  surmount-  j 
ins  the  pin*,  and  one  of  them  called  to  the  officer,  "  Sir,  | 
will  vou  deliver  up  our  minister?"  The  offloer,  with  an 
oath,  refused  ;  on  which  the  countrymnn  fired  at  once,  and 
shot  the  officer  through  the  head,  lie  immediately  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  his  horse,  frightened  by  tho  fall  of  it* 
rider,  reared  back  over  the  precipice,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  officer  next  in  command  then  desired  a  parley, 
and  agreed  to  release  the  minister,  saying  to  him,  "  Go, 

sir,  vou  owe  your  life  to  this  d  d  mountain." — "  Mather, 

sir,''  was  the'reply,  "  to  the  God  who  made  the  mountain." 
The  release  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  was  next  demanded 
and  granted,  and  the  crest-fallen  soldier*  were  then  per- 
r.itled  to  proceed  on  their  march.  (Defoe's  Memoirs  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  part  iii.  pp.  189—196;  Wodrow, 
who  relates  the  some  incident,  says  the  soldier*  fired  first 
on  the  countrymen.) 


I  Cameronians  had  appeared,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
both  sexes  were  collected  into  one  place,  and  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  till  they  took 
the  teat.  Proprietors  were  ordered  to  produce  lists  of 
the  people  resident  upon  their  estates,  so  that  none 
might  escape  observation.  Every  avenue  to  escape 
was  closed  j  and  captains  of  vessels  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  confiscation,  to  leave  the  kiugrJoc 
until  they  had  presented  lists  of  their  passengers 
to  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose.  All  who 
travelled  within  the  realm  were  required,  undo: 
the  penalty  of  death,  to  carry  with  them  a  certi- 
ficate that  they  disavowed  the  declaration,  and  had 
taken  the  test  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate. 
Innkeepers  were  forbidden  to  receive  any  gam 
till  he  had  produced  this  certificate,  and  were 
empowered  to  exact  an  oath  from  travellers  that 
their  certificates  were  genuine. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  on  with  horrid 
glee  by  the  military  executioners.  Sanguinary 
The  slightest  pretext  was  regarded  excesses  of  the 
as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their  *>W.er», 
proceedings.  The  want  of  a  certificate;  the  least 
scruple  in  swearing  the  test ;  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  tho  sufferers,  and  of  indignation  at 
their  cruel  treatment ;  *  even  mere  suspicion  was 
in  many  cases  followed  by  immediate  execution. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  these  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings may  suffice.  A  poor  man  sleeping  on  a 
bank  was  surprised  by  a  lieutenant  and  three 
soldiers.  Their  suspicions  were  excited  by  finding 
a  Bible  lying  near  him  ;  and  they  awoke  him,  and 
asked  if  ho  would  pray  for  the  king  j  "  With  al! 
my  heart,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  But  on  hdi; 
further  interrogated  whether  he  was  willing  to 
renounce  tho  covenant,  he  answered  firmly,  "I'd 
as  soon  renounce  my  baptism."  Upon  this  he  was 
at  once  put  to  death  on  the  epot.f  On  another 
occasion,  a  countryman  lying  in  a  field,  engaged 
in  reading,  was  observed  by  some  soldiers,  who 
called  to  htm,  and  then  fired,  and  shot  him,  be- 
cause, being  deaf,  he  did  not  make  any  reply. 
Five  wanderers  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave  in  the 
parish  of  Glencairn,  their  retreat  was  discovered 
and  betrayed  by  a  base  informer,  who  had  pre- 
tended to  share  in  their  sentiments,  and  to  sympa- 
thise with  their  sufferings.  The  soldiers  first  tired 
into  the  cave,  and  then  rushing  in  dragged  the 
sufferers  forth  to  execution,  and  put  them  to  death 
without  trial  or  examination,  or  even  asking  a  single 
question.  One  man,  being  observed  to  be  still 
I  alive,  was  thrust  through  the  body  by  one  of  the 
murderers.  The  dying  man  raised  himself  up, 
and,  weltering  in  his  blood,  exclaimed  with  his 
last  breath,  "  Though  every  hair  of  my  head  was  a 

•  James  NieM,  a  bureess  of  Peebles,  having  been  acci- 
dentally compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  three  cove- 
nanter* in  tne  Grass-market,  Edinburgh,  said,  as  he 
leaving  the  spot,  "  These  kine  of  Baahau  have  pushed  thev 
three  good  men  to  death  at  one  push,  contrary  to  thnr 
own  base  laws,  in  a  most  inhuman  manner."  For  tlr.- 
offence  he  was  immediately  seized  and  committed  to  prion, 
and  in  a  dav  or  two  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted. (Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  377.) 
t  Defoe's  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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man,  I  would  die  all  those  deaths  for  Christ  and 
his  cause."  • 

Torture  was  hod  recourse  to  upon  the  slightest 
Employment    suspicion,  and  the  boots,  the  thumbi- 
of  torture.  the  application  of  lighted 

matches  between  the  fingers  till  the  flesh  was  con- 
sumed, and  other  devices  of  fiendish  cruelty  were 
employed  to  compel  the  poor  sufferers  to  betray 
their  friends,  or  to  bear  witness  a<ruinst  themselves. 
Even  children  were  beaten  and  kicked  by  the 
brutal  troopers  to  intimidate  them  into  revealing 
the  lurking-places  of  their  parents. 

During  this  the  hottest  period  of  the  persecution, 
Cruel  ies      Grierson  of  L&gg.  Johnstono  of 
oftirierwn     Westorholl,  Captain  Douglas,  bro- 
Jotinstone,     thcr  of  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 

"ck^SruV'  be"7,  Bn"*  °f  EarUha11'  Urquhart 
ofMeldrum, — names  still  mentioned 
with  execration  by  the  Scottish  peasantry, — and, 
above  all,  Graham  of  Claverhousc,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  savage  cruelty  and  the  wanton 
murders  which  they  perpetrated.  Claverhouse  on 
one  occasion  having  seized  six  unarmed  fugitives, 
caused  four  of  them  instantly  to  be  shot  in  his 
presence,  and  the  remaining  two  were  afterwards 
executed  by  his  order.  At  another  time,  having 
captured  one  of  the  wanderers  who  endeavoured  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  with  diabolical  cruelty  he 
brought  him  back  to  his  family,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.f  The  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  Orierson  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  revolting.  In  this  monster  was  displayed 
what  has  been  justly  termed  the  most  odious  vice 
that  is  incident  to  human  nature— a  delight  in 
misery  merely  as  misery.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
mocking,  in  the  coarsest  terms,  the  victims  whom 
he  tortured  and  butchered,  and  the  sight  of  their 
agonies  produced  in  him  a  kind  of  fiendish  exulta- 
tion and  glee.  When  implored  to  grant  a  few 
minutes  to  prepare  for  death,  he  would  exclaim 
with  oaths  and  curses — "  What,  have  you  not  had 
time  enough  to  prepare  since  Bothwcll!"  It  is 
affirmed  by  Wodrow  that  Grierson  and  his  asso- 
ciates used,  in  their  drunken  orgies,  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  to  personate  devils,  and  to  lash 
each  other  with  whips,  in  jesting  imitation  of  the 
tortures  of  the  damned. 

These  horrible  deeds  received  a  momentary  in- 
Death  of  terruption  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
Charles  II.  yf]XQ  expired  on  the  sixth  of  Febru- 
ary, lfi8o,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

•  M'Crie'»  Sketches,  toI.  u.  pp.  211,  212. 
i  The  following  specimen.*  of  the  brutality  of  Claver- 
house may  serve  to  show  with  what  justice  he  has  been 
held  up  a»  the  mirror  of  chivalry.  1"  the  year  16K3,  when  a 
band  of  Highlanders  were  searching  for  ths  wanderers,  they 
rilled  the  bouse  of  a  poor  man  near  Hawick,  and  carried 
away  his  wife  and  infant  child.  The  poor  woman,  bur- 
dened with  her  child,  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them, 
and  Claverhouse  ordered  the  savages  "  to  put  a  rope  about 
trail  [drag]  her."  On 


In  person  Charles  was  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
with  a  swarthy  complexion  and  harsh  features.  Ho 
was  possessed  of  excellent  natural  ^  character 
parts,  a  good  temper,  a  pleasant  wit, 
and  affable  and  polite  manners.  His  early  years  had 
been  passed  in  penury  and  danger;  but  adversity 
taught  htm  neither  self-denial  nor  industry,  and  he 
returned  from  exile  indolent,  selfish,  unfeeling,  faith- 
less, ungrateful,  aud  insensible  to  reproach  or  shame, 
with  a  settled  distrust  of  mankind,  and  an  entire 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  integrity  among  men,  or 
of  chastity  among  women.  He  was  a  profound  and 
habitual  dissembler,  and  made  and  broke  promises 
with  equal  facility.   The  slave  of  his  appetites,  his 
life  was  spent  in  a  round  of  degrading  sensual 
indulgences  and  frivolous  amusements;  and  his 
habitual  and  entire  disregard  of  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality, contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  produce 
that  deep-rooted  and  general  corruption,  and  that 
licentiousness  in  morals  which,  throughout  his 
reign,  disgraced  the  nation.    His  detestation  of 
business  and  of  labour  of  every  kind  kept  him  in 
a  state  of  the  most  disgraceful  ignorance ;  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  induoe  him  to  give  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  most  serious  affairs,  even 
when  his  misgovcrnmcnt  and  neglect  of  duty  had 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    He  had 
imbibed  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  his  father  and 
grandfather;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  indi- 
cates his  determination  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
his  people,  not  from  ambition,  but  merely  for  the 
unlimited  gratification  of  his  private  tastes  and 
appetites.    So  careless  was  ho  of  the  honour  and 
intorests  of  his  kingdom,  and  even  of  his  own  repu- 
tation) that  he  stooped  to  become  the  hired  lacquey 
of  the  French  king ;  and  bartered  the  independence 
of  his  ow  n  crown,  and  the  safety  of  Europe,  for  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  his  worthless 
courtiers  and  the  profusion  of  his  female  favourites. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  condemn  in  too  strong 
terms  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Scotland  by  his 
authority,  and  his  oppression  of  that  country  has 
justly  been  compared  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
worst  of  the  CiEsars.    With  respect  to  religion,  he 
appears  to  hare  had  no  fixed  belief ;  but,  before  the 
Restoration,  ho  mndo  in  secret  a  careless  profes- 
sion of  tho  Romish  faith,  and  he  received  absolu- 
tion from  Huddleston,  n  popish  priest,  a  few  hours 
before  his  death.    In  spite  of  all  that  his  apolo- 
gists have  adduced  in  extenuation  of  his  vices,  the 
impartial  verdict  of  history  must  pronounce  him  a 
profligate  man  and  a  bad  sovereign. • 


they  were  marching  through  Eskdale  and  Ettrick  Forest, 
the  Highlanders,  having  complained  to  Claverbouoe  that 
thov  could  not  get  the  women  and  children  along,  this 
gallant  and  chivalrous  soldier  commanded  them  to  "  bind 
the  little  ones  to  the  meiklo  ouc»,and  gar  them  harl  [drag] 
them." 

•  Burnet's  Hiist..  vol.  ii.  pp.  406— 470;  Wellwood's 
Memoirs,  n.  140;  Hume.  chap.  lxix. ;  Macaulay's  History 
of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G7— li  1. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

JAMES    THE    SEVEN  Til. 
A.n.  168-5-1688. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who 
Accession  of  assumed  the  title  of  James  the  Se- 
Jttme*  VII.  cond  of  England  and  Seventh  of 
Scotland.  The  new  monarch  had  long  been  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  kingdom.  His  dull 
and  narrow  understanding,  obstinate  temper,  harsh 
and  revengeful  disposition,  combined  with  his 
popiah  principles  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland;  and  a  strenuous  effort  had  been  made 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne.  The  patriotic  party  was  now,  how- 
ever, completely  crushed,  and  the  suspicions  of  their 
opponents  had  not  yet  been  aroused,  so  that  not  the 
slightest  opposition  was  made  to  tho  accession  of 
James.  Conscious  that  he  was  regarded  with  no 
friendly  feelings,  tho  new  king,  at  the  first  mcct- 

His  speech  at  in&  of  his  Prh7  council,  endea- 
thc  first  meet-   vourcd  to  remove  the  apprehen- 

Jvv  £m\  "5°n"  °f  hU  "ubJ'ect»  b7  a  concili- 
p  }  cu*  atory  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
his  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  govern- 
ment  in  Church  and  State,  and  to  imitate  the  "  sin- 
gular lenity"  which  had  distinguished  his  brother's 
reign.  This  declaration,  which  was  certainly  not 
sincere,  •  was  received  by  the  members  of  council 
with  loud  acclamations  of  gratitude  and  joy  ;  and 
a  vast  number  of  addresses  were  presented  from 
corporations  and  other  public  bodies,  declaring,  in 
the  most  servile  terms,  their  delight  at  his  acces- 
sion, and  their  confidence  in  his  promise. 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Charles  reached 
Scotland  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  on  the  same 
day  James  was  proclaimed  king  by  lawful  and  un- 
doubted succession  and  descent,  and  as  sovereign 
ovor  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  holding  his  im- 
perial crown  from  God  alone,  and  therefore  as 
entitled  to  claim  unconditional  obedience.  He 
He  declines  to  dccliaed.  however,  to  take  the 
take  the       coronation  oath  for  Scotland,  as  its 

C°roaSi0a     ob%ationa  would  k&™  fettered 
him  in  his  plans  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  popery;  and  tho  obsequious  council 
acquiesced  in  his  refusal,  although  it  was  after- 
wards adduced  to  justify  the  sentence  that  he  had 
forfeited  the  throne. f 
The  accession  of  James  brought  no  relief  to  the 
Continunnco    persecuted  covenanters,  and  the 
of  tho        laWB  against  those  accused  or  sus- 
porsecution.     p^t^  0f  adherence  to  tho  presby- 
:ci  ian  faith  were  enforced  with  the  same  relentless 
severity.  An  indemnity  was  indeed  published,  but 
il  proved  as  usual  a  merely  nominal  offer  of  mercy ; 
fur  as  pardon  was  extended  only  to  those  who  were 
under  tho  degree  of  "heritors,  wadsetters, J  lifc- 

•  Sro  James's  own  admi*»ion,  Clark's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
t  «  odrow,  vol.  ii.  r.  471.         J  Holders  of  mortis. 


renters,  burgesses  of  royal  burghs,  and  vagrant 
preachers,"  the  leaders  of  the  covenanters  were 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence,  and 
none  except  mechanics  and  peasants  could  avail 
themselves  of  "the  innate  clemency  of  his  majesty, 
a  virtue  which,"  it  was  gravely  added,  "hoili 
shined  in  the  whole  line  of  his  royal  race."*  The 
circuit  courts  in  the  south  and  west,  by  the  special 
orders  of  the  privy  council,  renewed  their  iniquitocs 
proceedings  with  increased  vigour.   The  murdm 
in  the  fields  continued  without  intermission ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  plunder  and  maltrea: 
the  people  at  their  pleasure.   Multitudes  were  put 
to  death  by  them,  often  without  a  trial,  on  mere 
suspicion,  or  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  take  the 
test,  or  to  betray  the  hiding-places  of  the  wandertn. 
Women  were  not  unfrequently  burnt  in  the  check, 
and  the  cars  of  the  men  lopt  off;  and  great  numbers, 
thus  branded  and  mutilated,  were  transported  to 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  u 
slaves. 

On  ono  occasion,  six  persons  were  surprised  at 
prayer  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff, 
in  Galloway,  by  a  troop  of  home  J5SB"1 
commanded  by  Captain  Douglas,     bv  Douglas, 
who,  without  inquiry,  commanded     8™!*'  »n<1 
them  to  bo  instantly  shot— the  b™™"- 
exercise  in  which  they  were  engaged  being  regard^ 
as  conclusive  proof  of  their  guilt.    On  anothr 
occasion  six  of  the  wanderers  were  seized  in  the 
parish  of  Urr,  by  Bruce  of  Earlshall ;  four  of  these 
unhappy  fugitives  were  put  to  death  by  him  on 
tho  spot ;  the  remaining  two  were  carried  before  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  ofLagg,  and  because  theyreftwd 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  they  were  banged 
upon  the  nearest  tree.  Five  others,  one  of  whom  was 
a  gentleman,  named  Mr.  Dell,  of  Whiteside,  step-ton 
to  Viscount  Kenmure,  were  put  to  death  by  Grier- 
son in  the  same  summary  manner,  and  the  petition 
of  the  unfortunate  youth  for  a  few  minutes  to  pre- 
pare for  death  was  rejected  with  imprecations  sad 
fiendish  mockery.   Some  time  after  the  murder, 
Lord  Kenmure,  meeting  Grierson  in  company  with 
his  associate  Claverhouse,  reproached  him  with  his 
cruelty  to  his  relation,  and  particularly  for  not 
allowing  his  dead  body  to  be  buried.  The  ferocious 
ruffian  replied  with  an  oath, "  Take  him  if  you  will, 
and  salt  him  in  your  beef  barrel."   The  brutality 
of  this  reply  so  enraged  Kenmure  that  he  drew  hi* 
sword,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  Claverhouw, 
would  have  run  Grierson  through  on  the  spot.t 

The  proceedings  of  the  commission  courts  were 
quite  as  ruthless  as  the  doings  of  Two  womfri 
the  military  and  the  militia.  Three  drowned  »t 
women  were  apprehended  at  Wig-  Wilton  (or 
ton,  and  brought  to  trial  for  non-  nonconfornul? 
conformity.  One  was  an  aged  widow,  nsmrd 
Margaret  MacLauchlan,  remarkable  for  her  piety 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

i  Ibid.  Grierson  married  the  aunt  of  Quecn»bcrry.  A»» 
reward  for  his  services  in  persecuting  the  covenant  •is1,  J.' 
was  created  a  baronet  28th  March,  1685,  and  nweil  * 
peaaion  of  £200  a  year. 
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and  prudence ;  the  other  two  wcro  the  daughter* 
of  a  respectablo  farmer,  named  Gilbert  Wilson, 
who,  along  with  his  wife,  had  conformed  to  the 
episcopal  system,  though  their  children  had  stead- 
fastly refused  to  attend  the  parish  church,  and 
fur  this  cause  had  been  driven  for  shelter  to  the  | 
hills  and  morasses.  They  were  all  condemned  to 
death,  because  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  and  to  attend  the  episcopal  worship. 
Tlio  life  of  the  youngest  daughter,  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen, was  purchased  by  her  father  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  but  the  other,  named 
Margaret,  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
sentenced  to  be  drowned  along  with  her  aged  com- 
panion. They  were  carried  to  a  spot  near  Wigton, 
which  the  Solway  Frith  overflows  twice  a  day, 
nnd,  in  the  presence  of  Grierson  of  Lagg,  Major 
Wiriram,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  ! 
bound  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  sand  within  flood- 
mark,  that  they  might  endure  all  the  horrors  of  a 
lingering  death.  The  stake  to  which  the  elder 
victim  was  tied  was  placed  near  to  the  advancing 
tide,  doubtless  with  the  expectation  that  the  sight 
of  her  death-struggles  would  shako  the  resolution 
of  the  younger  sufferer.  But  her  courage  was  sup- 
ported by  a  principle  which  was  proof  even  against 
the  terrors  of  death.  She  calmly  sang  a  portion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  psalm,*  and  prayed  till  the  waves 
covered  her.  But  before  lifo  was  extinct  the  sol- 
diers unbound  and  drew  her  out  of  the  water,  and 
their  commander,  Major  Winratn,  when  she  came 
to  herself,  asked  if  she  would  pray  for  the  king. 
She  replied  that  she  wished  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  and  the  damnation  of  none.  One  of  the 
spectators,  deeply  affected,  implored  her  to  yield — 
"Dear  Margaret,  say,  God  save  the  king!"t 
The  poor  girl  answered  calmly,  but  firmly,  "  God 
save  him  if  He  will,  for  it  is  his  salvation  1  desire." 
Her  friends  eagerly  cried  out  to  the  major, "  Sir, 
she  has  said  it!  she  has  said  it ! " — "  Will  she  take 
the  abjuration  oath,  then?"  demanded  Winram. — 
"  I  will  not,"  was  her  firm  reply.  "  I  am  one  of 
Christ's  children — let  mo  go!"  And  she  was  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
closed  over  her.  t 

On  the  5th  of  May  two  men,  named  Peter 
Gillies  and  John  Bryce,  belonging  to  Ayrshire, 
were  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  tribunal, 
not  for  any  act  of  rebellion,  but,  as  their  indictment 

•  "  Let  not  the  error*  of  my  youth, 
Nor  (in*,  remembered  be ; 
In  mercy,  for  thy  goodness'  sake, 
0  Lord  remember  me ! "  die. 
t  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  bis  apology  for  the  atrocious 
proceedings  of  the  government,  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part,  asserts  that  none  suffered  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  would  say,  "  God  save  the  king!"  This 
statement  is  false;  for  many  suffered  who  were  quite 
willing  to  say  these  words.   But  the  unscrupulous  tool  of 
tyranny  conceal*  the  fact,  of  which  he  was  quite  well 
aware,  Ulat  when  the  prisoner*  at  the  bar  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word*  referred  to,  they  were  told  that  they 
implied  the  acknowledgment  not  only  of  the  civil  but  of 
the  ecclesiastical  aupreraacy  of  the  king,  and  were  therefore 
regarded  by  the  persecutors,  no  less  than  by  their  victims,  as 
a  virtual  renunciation  of  the  prcibyttrrian  principles. 
X  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  chsp.  ix. 
VOL.  II. 


expressly  boars,  merely  for  holding  the  same  doc- 
trines which  it  was  alleged  had  impelled  others  to 
rebel.  They  were  immediately  hanged,  and  their 
bodies  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.* 

Six  days  later,  three  poor  labouring  men,  who 
had  adopted  the  opinion  that  it  was  &inful  to  pray 
for  those  who  hud  been  predestined  to  perdition, 
were  stopped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  by 
an  officer,  who  asked  whether  they  would  pray  for 
the  king.  They  refused  to  do  so  unless  he  wcro 
one  of  the  elect,  and  were  instantly  shot.t 

But  amidst  all  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
government  and  its  instruments  Murder  of 
during  these  "  troublous  times,"  John  Brown  of 
the  murder  of  John  Brown,  the  I'ncv.hill. 
"  Christian  carrier,"  by  Claverhouse,  has  taken  the 
deepest  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  has  contributed  probably  more  than  any  other 
of  his  crimes  to  render  his  memory  abhorred  by  them 
down  to  the  present  hour.  The  story  is  told  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  day  with  almost  scriptural  sim- 
plicity and  pathos.  Brown  lived  at  a  place  called 
Pricsthill,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk.  His  cottage, 
which  has  since  been  demolished,  stood  on  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  tract 
of  heath,  moss,  and  rocks,  lie  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  church ;  \  but  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  profession,  and 
he  became  a  carrier,  conveying  on  pack  horses 
the  produce  of  the  farmers  and  shepherds  of  the 
district  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  was  a  man 
of  amiable  manners  and  great  intelligence,  and  was 
respected  by  all  who  kuew  htm  for  his  singular 
piety  and  strict  integrity.  He  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  risings  of  those  sad  times,  and  the  persecutors, 
like  the  envious  courtiers  of  King  Darius,  "  could 
find  nono  occasion  nor  fault  against  him,  except 
concerning  the  law  of  his  God."  His  only  offences 
were  his  absence  from  the  ministrations  of  the 
curato  of  tho  parish,  and  his  holding  intercourse 
with  tho  fugitive  ministers  of  his  own  faith.  Ho 
was  married  to  Marion  Weir,  a  woman  of  great 
excellence  of  character  and  strength  of  mind, 
of  a  lively  and  humorous  disposition,  and  a  cheerful 
temper.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at 
a  conventicle,  in  1682,  by  Alexander  Peden,  one  of 
the  moat  celebrated  of  the  Cameronian  ministers, 
who  addressed  the  bride  in  the  following  singular 
terms:— "You  have  got  a  good  husband,  value 
him  highly.  Keep  linen  for  a  winding-sheet 
beside  you,  for  in  a  day  when  you  least  expect  he 
may  be  taken  from  you."  This  pious  couple  lived 
very  happily  together ;  and  to  this  day  "  tho 
domestic  peace  and  comfort  of  Priesthill  are  talked 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix.  t  Ibid. 

X  Brown'a  training  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  how- 
over,  was  not  lost.  "Every  Monday  evening  he  met  with 
the  young  persons  of  Iho  neighbourhood,  nnd  instructed 
them  from  the  Bible  and  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  sum- 
mer they  assembled  in  a  shecp-bught,  and  in  winter 
they  formed  a  circle  mound  a  large  tiro  of  peat  and  canncl- 
coal,  that  blazed  in  the  middle  of  tho  spence-floor.  Tho 
effects  of  the  substantial  instruction  theso  rustics  pot  is 
felt  to  this  day  in  that  neighbourhood."— Scot's  Wot- 
thtts,  p.  576. 
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of  in  the  district  in  which  they  lived."  •  Many  a 
little  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  their  fireside; 
but  as  the  persecution  waxed  hotter  these  meetings 
were  broken  up.  Three  of  the  little  band  who 
attended  them  were  murdered  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  lGSo;  and  the  "inoffensive 
Christian  carrier"  himself  was  often  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  amid  the  moors  of  Kylo  and  Lanark- 
shire. On  the  30th  of  April,  Peden,  who  had  for 
some  time  found  refugo  in  Ireland,  but  had  now 
returned  to  Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Priesthill.f 
The  aged  minister,  worn  out  with  his  labours 
and  wanderings,  readily  found  the  shelter  which 
ho  sought.  He  stayed  all  night;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  he  bade  the  family  farewell,  as  he 
turned  from  the  door,  he  said  twice  to  himself, 
"  Poor  woman  !  a  fearful  morning— a  dark  misty 
morning!"|  After  the  departure  of  his  guest, 
John  Brown  took  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  went 
to  the  hill  to  prepare  some  peat  ground.  It  was 
about  six  o'clock,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and 
foggy,  so  that  before  ho  was  aware,  Claverhouse, 
who  had  spent  the  previous  night  at  the  village  of 
Lesmahagow,  came  upon  him  with  three  troops  of 
dragoons,  and  brought  him  down  to  the  door  of  his 
own  house.  A  brief  examination  ensued,  in  which 
John  at  once  admitted  that  he  did  not  attend  the 
public  worship  of  tho  episcopalians,  and  stated 
his  reasons  so  clearly  and  tersely  (though  he 
usually  stammered  much  upon  addressing  a 
stranger),  that  Claverhouse  asked  his  guides  if 
they  had  ever  heard  Brown  preach.  "No,  no," 
was  the  reply ;  "  ho  never  wa»  a  preaoher." — "  If 
he  has  never  preached,"  said  Graham, "  meikle§  has 
he  prayed  in  his  time."  Then  turning  to  his  pri- 
soner, he  said,  *'  Go  to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall 
immediately  die."  The  poor  man  obeyed  5  and 
kneeling  down,  began  to  pray  with  great  power 
and  fervour.  Three  times  did  the  brutal  persecutor 
interrupt  him :  once  when,  in  allusion  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  covenanters,  he  was  pleading  that 
the  Lord  would  spare  a  remnant,  and  not  make  a 
full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger.  "  I  gave  vou 
time,  to  pray,"  said  Claverhouse,  "and  ye  are 
begun  to  preach."  — "  Sir,"  said  his  meek  and 
patient  victim,  turning  round  on  his  knees,  "  you 
know  tho  nature  neither  of  preaching  nor  praying, 
if  you  call  this  preaching."  When  his  devotions 
were  ended,  Claverhouse  said  to  him,  "  Take  good 
night  of  your  wife  and  children."  Turning  to  his 
wife,  who  was  standing  by  with  his  two  children, 

•  Memoirs  of  John  Brown  of  I'riesthill,  with  Preface,  by 
William  M'Gavin,  p.  21. 

t  Peden's  reputation  has  Buffered  not  a  little  from  tho 
exaggerations  0?  his  humble  and  uneducated  admirers,  who 
were  in  tho  habit  of  referring  his  prediction*  to  inspiration. 
Ho  waa  undoubtedly  an  enthusiast,  though  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  a  keen  judge  of  human 
motive*.  One  half  of  the  stories  told  of  htm  are  not  true ; 
and  the  book  entitled  "  Peden's  Prophecies"  is  not  genuine. 

X  The  psalm  sung  by  them  at  family  worship  on  this 
fatal  morning  was  the  xxrii.,  and  tho  portion  of  Scripture 
read  was  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
which  close*  with  the  words,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  $  Much. 


Brown  calmly  said,  "  Now,  Marion,  the  day  is  < 
that  I  told  you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first  to  vcu 
of  marrying  me." — "  Indeed,  John,"  she  replied, 
"  in  this  cause  I  am  willing  to  part  with  you."— 
"  Then,"'  said  he,  "  this  is  all  I  desire;  I  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  die."  He  kissed  his  wife  and 
children,  and  wished  "purchased  and  promised 
blessings"  to  be  multiplied  to  them,  and  his  bless- 
ing. Claverhouse  then  ordered  six  soldiers  to 
shoot  him  ;  but  the  fervent  prayers  of  poor  Brown, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  wife,  holding  one  child 
by  the  hand,  carrying  another  in  her  arms,  and 
evidently  again  about  to  become  a  mother,  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
hard-hearted  troopers,  that  they  shrank  from  the 
fearful  crime  of  murdering  her  husband  before  her 
face,  till  in  tho  end  Claverhouse  was  forced  to 
become  the  executioner  himself,  and,  in  a  fury, 
shot  him  dead  with  his  own  hand.*  She  had 
never  before  this  tragic  event  (as  she  told  Patrick 
Walker,  sitting  upon  her  husband's  gravestone), 
been  able  to  look  at  blood  without  being  in  danger 
to  faint;  yet  she  waa  helped  to  be  a  witness  to  ail 
this  without  either  fainting  or  confusion,  except 
that  when  the  shots  went  off  her  eyes  dazzled. 
When  the  horrid  deed  was  perpetrated,  the  mur- 
derer turned  to  the  widow,  and  said,  "What 
thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman?"— "I 
ever  thought  meikle  of  him,"  she  replied,  "and 
now  more  than  ever." — "  It  were  but  justice,"  said 
he,  "  to  lay  thee  beside  him."—"  If  you  were  per- 
mitted," was  the  rejoinder,  "  I  doubt  not  but  your 
cruelty  would  go  that  length ;  but  how  will  ye 
answer  for  this  morning's  work?" — "To  man 
I  can  be  answerable,"  said  the  bloodthirsty 
ruffian ;  "  and  as  for  God  I  will  take  him  in  my 
own  hands."  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  off,  leaving  the  widow  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband  lying  there.  After  the  departure  of 
the  dragoons,  the  heroic  woman  set  her  child  on 
the  ground,  and  gathered  together  her  husband's 
brains,  tied  up  his  head,  straightened  his  body,  and 
covered  it  with  her  plaid ;  and  these  duties  being 
discharged,  she  sat  down  beside  the  corpse,  and 
wept  bitterly,  f    The  cold-blooded  wickedness  of 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  .503;  Patrick  Walker's  Life  °( 
Peden,  p.  74.  Walker  says  the  soldiers  did  fire;  »•><! 
"that  tne  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon  ISrown'i 
head,  and  scattered  his  brains  upon  the  ground."  Walker's 
account  came  from  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man ;  and  « 
alio  "  was  in  danger  to  faint,  and  her  eyes  were  darricd," 
it  is  a  mutter  of  no  surprise  if  she  could  not  tell  distinctly 
from  whom  the  shot  came.  See  also  "  Scot's  Worthies,"  p- 
•581;  "Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  appendix,  p.  382;  and  "A 
Short  Memorial  of  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,"  printed  in  the  year  1690.  Th« 
eulogists  of  Claverhouse  have  sought  in  various  ways  to 
extenuate  the  murder  of  Brown  ;  and  one  of  the  most  rr- 
ceut  of  their  number  has  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  contemporary  evidence,  as  well  as  of  the  reluctant 
admission  of  friends,  to  deny  that  this  deed,  which  hr 
characterises  as  "  a  dastardly  and  unprovoked  murder, 
was  perpetrated  by  Claverhouse  at  all.    See  Appendix  I. 

f  John  Brown  was  buried  at  the  end  of  his  house,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  his  gravestone : — 

"  In  earth's  oold  bed  the  dusty  part  here  lies 
Of  one  who  did  the  earth  as  dust  despise ; 
Hi  re,  in  this  place,  from  earth  he  took  departure— 
Now  he  has  got  the  garland  of  the  martyr,"  &c 
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this  barbarous  deed  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp 

tlio  character  of  Clarerhouse  with  eternal  infamy  ; 

and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  even  on  his 

obdurate  heart  and  seared  conscience  the  prayers 

of  John  Brown  produced  an  impression  which  was 

never  altogether  worn  off. 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  the  Priesthill 

Atrocious      martTT  another  atrocious  deed  was 

conduct  of     perpetrated  in  Eskdale.  One  of  the 

John* tone  of    prescribed   wanderers,  labouring' 
Wcstcrhall 

under  a  mortal  disease,  had  found 
shelter  under  the  roof  of  a  respectable  widow,  named 
Hislop,  and  had  died  there.  This  offence  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Johnstone  of  Westerhall,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  on  which  she  lived, — an  apostate 
from  presbyterianism,  who  hated  with  peculiar 
bitterness  the  faith  which  he  had  abandoned,  and 
laboured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  government 
by  his  vindictiro  persecution  of  the  covenanters. 
This  petty  tyrant  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  poor 
widow,  drove  out  her  and  her  yonnger  children  to 
wander  in  the  fields,  robbed  her  of  her  furniture, 
and  dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who  was  a  mere 
youtb,  before  Claverhouse,  that  sentence  of  death 
might  be  passed  upon  him.  Claverhouse,  strange 
to  say,  expressed  pity  for  the  poor  lad.  Since  the 
murder  of  Brown  he  had  exhibited  some  marks  of 
compunction,  and  now  urged  delay.  But  Wester- 
hall, eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  insisted  that 
the  sentence  should  bo  immediately  executed,  and 
Claverhouse  yielded,  saying,  "The  blood  of  this 
poor  man  be  upon  you :  I  am  free  of  it."  The 
captain  of  a  Highland  company,  who  was  present 
with  his  men,  was  asked,  but  peremptorily  refused 
to  execute  this  iniquitous  sentence,  and  Claverhouse 
ordered  three  of  his  own  dragoons  to  do  it.  When 
they  were  ready  to  fire,  the  youth  was  told  to  pull 
his  bonnet  over  his  faoe.  "No!"  was  his  undaunted 
reply;  "I  can  look  my  death-bringcrs  in  the  face 
without  fear— 1  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need 
be  ashamed."  Then  holding  up  his  Bible,  he 
charged  them  to  answer  for  what  they  were  about 
to  do  at  the  great  day,  when  they  should  be  judged 
by  what  is  written  in  that  Book.  He  received 
their  fire  without  shrinking,  and  was  buried  in  the 
moor.* 

As  the  Scottish  parliament  was  expected  to  be 
Meeting  of  the  more  obsequious  than  the  English  to 
btottuh      the  royal  will,  the  meeting  of  the  Es- 

parhanent-  ute8  ftt  Edinburgh  was  hurried  on, 
while  the  session  of  the  English  houses  was  post- 
poned,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  James  admitted,  of 
affording  the  former  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  an 
example  of  dntiful  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mands. The  meeting  was  opened  on  the  2Rth  of 
April,  by  Queensberry,  as  commissioner.  As  every 
presbyter  tan  was  excluded  by  the  test,  this  as- 
sembly was  composed  entirely  of  episcopalians, 
and  showed  itself  even  more  base  and  obsequious 
than  its  predecessors  in  its  readiness  to  sacrifice 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  on  the 
shrine  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Estates  were 
•  Wodrow;  Cloud  of  Witnr?<ea. 


plainly  informed  by  his  majesty  in  the  letter,  which 
was  read  to  them  nt  the  opening,  that  ho  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  prerogative  in  its  highest 
lustre;  that  compliance  with  his  demands  was 
necessary  rather  for  their  own  security  than  for 
his  aggrandisement;  and  that  as  nothing  had 
been  left  unattempted  by  certain  "  fanatical  mur- 
derers and  assassins,  wild  and  inhuman  traitors," 
to  overturn  the  public  peace,  ho  trusted  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
liament to  inflict  merited  punishment  on  them  for 
their  crimes.  The  commissioner  and  the  chan- 
cellor enlarged  successively  on  the  royal  letter,  and 
eagerly  pressed  the  extirpation  of  the  CameronianB, 
not  merely  as  rebels  to  the  king,  but  as  inveterate 
enemies  to  mankind. 

The  confidence  of  James  in  the  servility  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  was  not  mis-  —its  biumce* 
placed.  They  drew  up  a  declara-  nnd  servility, 
tion  of  duty,  in  which  they  expressed  their  abhor- 
rence of  every  principle  derogatory  to  the  king's 
sacred,  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  authority,  and 
promised  an  unreserved  obedience  to  his  commands. 
The  whole  nation,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  The  duties  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  were  annexed  in  per- 
petuity to  the  crown  ;  and  an  additional  income  of 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds  Scots, 
equivalent  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  settled  on  James  for  life.  The  most  iniqui- 
tous acts  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  justiciary 
court  were  legalised  by  ex  /;o»<  facto  enactments; 
and  an  ample  indemnity  was  granted  to  ail  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  civil  and  military,  for  their 
illegal  proceedings.    The  demand  of  the  king  for 

new  and  more  stringent  penal  laws 

.    /,  ?   .   \  hnactment  of 

against   the    presbytenans    was  raore 

promptly  and  zealously  obeyed,  stringent  laws 
It  was  enacted,  by  a  stotute  of 
peculiar  atrocity,  that  whoever  prt*  }  "  *' 
should  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  house 
where  five  persons  in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  family  were  present,  or  should  attend  either  as 
preacher  or  hearer  a  field-meeting,  should  be 
punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods.* 
The  refusal  to  give  evidence  against  persons  sus- 
pected of  treuson  or  nonconformity  was  converted 
into  the  6amo  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused. 
To  administer  or  receive  the  covenant,  to  write  in 
its  defence,  or  to  acknowledge  its  obligation,  was 
declared  treason.  The  test  was  extended  to  nearly 
all  classes  of  the  community,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  council.  The  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  Lord  Melville,  Fletcher  Attainder 
of  Saltoun,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Sir  llie  «ilc«- 
James  Dalrymple,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  and  other 
exiles,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates  forfeited; 
and  Campbell  of  Cesnock  and  his  son,  though 
acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  to  gratify  the 
rapacity  of  Melfort,  were  deprived  of  their  estates, 
and  sent  to  the  Bass.  And,  finally,  this  scene  of 
wholesale  murder  and  spoliation  was  closed  by  an 
•  A  t.  Tar.  J^m.  c.  vii.,  M.n  Sth,  ICS 5. 
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act  by  which  the  estates  of  Argyll,  Raillie  of 
Jerviswood,  Portcrfield  of  Duchal,  and  about 
twenty  others,  were  for  ever  annexed  to  the 
crown. 

The  insatiable  greed  of  the  king  and  the 
Origin  of  courtiers,  and  the  numerous  at- 
vnuiU.  taindcrs  which  the  parliament  was 
required  to  sanction,  excited  great  alarm  among 
the  nobility;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  plausibility,  that  an  act  which  was  passed 
at  this  time  to  authorise  the  perpetual  entail  of 
lands,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
their  estates  from  alienation  or  debts,  was  really 
intended  to  secure  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown.  As  it  is  a  maxim  in  law  that  a  persou 
attainted  can  forfeit  nothing  more  than  he  was 
entitled  to  alienate,  the  possession  of  an  entailed 
estate  would,  in  the  event  of  an  attainder,  forfeit 
merely  his  own  life-rent  interest  in  tho  property. 
In  this  way  the  family  would  be  preserved  from 
ruin,  and  the  iniquitous  laws  which  now  disgraced 
the  statute-book  would  be  at  least  partially  evaded. 
It  was  owing  to  this  cause  that  strict  entails  were 
introduced  into  Scotland  at  a  period  when  other 
countries  were  freeing  themselves  from  tho  tram- 
mels of  the  feudal  system.  Rut  in  adopting  this 
measure  to  recover  their  property  from  the  grasp 
of  the  crown,  the  EstateR,  with  that  disregard  of 
honesty  characteristic  of  tho  times,  did  not  hesitate 
to  set  aside  the  just  claims  of  their  private 
creditors. 

Meanwhile  tho  Scottish  and  English  exiles  in 
The  Scotiuh  HolIand.  stimulated  alike  by  pri- 
und  Engluh  vote  and  public  wrongs,  wpic  en- 
tf'if*  g°ged  in  planning  a  double  inva- 
ia  0  m  •  8ion  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
respective  countries.  Monmouth,  whose  hopes  of 
return  to  England  were  utterly  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  accession  of  his 
obstinate  and  implacable  uncle,  yielded  to  tho  im- 
portunity of  his  associates,  and  agreed  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  southern  coast  of  England;  while 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  undertook  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land. Associated  with  tho  great  Highland  chief- 
tain were  certain  Scottish  gentlemen,  whom  the 
iniquitous  measures  of  the  court  had  driven  from 
their  native  land,  and  who  were  burning  with  im- 
patience to  cfTcct  its  deliverance  from  arbitrary 
power.  The  chief  of  these  exiles  wan  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  of  Polwarth,  whose  escape  has  already  been 
mentioned.  He  has  been  justly  described  as  "  a 
man  incapable  alike  of  leading  and  of  following ; 
conceited,  captious,  and  wrong-headed,  an  endless 
talker,  a  sluggard  in  action  against  the  enemy,  and 
active  only  against  his  own  allies."  •  At  tho  very 
outset  the  mutual  jealousies  and  contentions  of  the 
cxilrs  had  nearly  ruined  tho  enterprise.  At  length 
tbeir  differences  wore  compromised,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Argyll  should  attempt  a  descent  on 
Scotland,  and  that  Monmouth  should,  a  few  days 
after,  land  in  tho  west  of  England,  where  it  was 

•  Lning'a  Hutorv,  vol.  ii.  |tp.  lf.O.  161. 
t  .Macaul«y*«  Hi-t'irv,  vol.  i.  p. 


expected  that  his  personal  popularity  would  at- 
tract tho  great  body  of  the  people  to  his  standard. 
It  was  arranged  that  Monmouth  should  be  ac- 
companied by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  staunch  repub- 
lican, who,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  attempt, 
yet  would  not  shrink  from  sharing  its  dangers 
along  with  his  friends;  while  Rumboldand  Ayloffe, 
two  of  the  English  exiles,  agreed  to  go  with 
Argyll  to  Scotland.    On  tho  2nd    I)ep!>r«Iinj  of 
of  May  the  Scottish  expedition,    Argyll  from 
consisting  of  three  ships,  set  sail  Holland— 
from  Amsterdam,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
reached  the  Orkneys  on  the  6th,  and  anchored  off 
Kirkwall.  Argyll's  secretary  and  physician,  having 
very  unwisely  been  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  were 
arrested  by  Mackenzie,  the  bishop.    After  losing 
three  days  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  their 
release,  and  in  keen  debates  re-   —he  land*  in 
specting  the  course  they  should  Scotland, 
pursue,  the  refugees  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
Argylcshire. 

The  government,  however,  had  already  been 
apprised  by  Mackenzie  of  the  movements  of  the 
rebel  squadron.  Some  time  before  this,  indeed, 
accounts  had  reached  Scotland  of  tho  preparations 
going  forward  in  Holland,  and  measures  had  been 
taken  to  defeat  the  expected  attempt.  The  country 

was  put  into  a  state  of  defence;  tho         »  .- 

.....  ,      ,  .    ,    .      '  Preparations 

militia  was  ordered  to  be  in  readi-        0f  tho 

ness ;  tho  strongholds  in  Argyle-  government, 
shire  were  dismantled  or  garrisoned  ;  the  chiefs  of 
tho  clan  Campbell  were  summoned  to  Edinburgh 
and  thrown  into  prison,  while  others  were  com- 
pelled to  give  security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour. 
As  soon  as  the  nowsof  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
arrived,  troops  were  put  in  motion  towards  the 
west  coast,  and  several  ships  of  war  were  ordered 
to  cruise  near  the  Isle  of  Rute.  On  reaching  his 
own  country,  therefore,  Argyll  found  that  effectual 
precautions  had  been  taken  against  his  attempt,  and 
that  even  his  own  clan  were  disheartened  and  un- 
able to  afford  him  adequate  assistance.  From 
Dunstaffnoge,  where  ho  first  touched,  he  proceeded 
to  Campbelton,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Kin  tyre.  Here  he  published  two  Argdl  pub- 
manifestoes,  one  addressed  to  his  Iw'hw  hi* 
clan,  recapitulating  the  personal  ^uutttio— 
injuries  he  had  received  from  the  government ;  the 
other  to  the  presbyterians,  enumerating  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  upon  tho  country  by  a  popish  tyrant, 
and  calling  upon  all  true  patriots  to  take  up  arms 
for  tho  vindication  of  the  covenant  and  the  over- 
throw of  popery  and  prelacy.  The  fiery  cross  was 
also  sent  throughout  the  district,  to  summon  all  the 
Campbells,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  rally  round 
the  banner  of  their  chief.  But  only  about  eighteen 
hundred  men  obeyed  this  summons,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  number  that  would  have  assembled, 
if  the  strength  and  Bpirit  of  the  clan  had  been  un- 
broken. 

A  difference  of  opinion  now  arose  between  tho 
carl  and  his  associates  respecting  the  course  they 
should  follow.   Argyll  proposed  that  they  should 
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first  of  all  expel  the  royal  troops  from  his  domains, 
--dispute*     and  tuke  possession  of  the  Castle 
with  hi»       of  Invcrary.    A  secure  base  would 
thus  be  obtained  for  their  offeu- 
mvo  movements.   The  whole  strength  of  his  clan 
would  be  at  liberty  to  master  under  his  banner, 
and  such  an  accession  of  strength  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  descent  into  the  low  country  with 
good  hopes  of  success.    But  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
and  Sir  John  Cochrane,  who  had  throughout  mani- 
fested the  greatest  jealousy  of  Argyll,  and  had 
pertinaciously  thwarted  his  plans,  insisted  that 
they  should  at  once  proceed  to  Ayrshire,  where 
the  people  were  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  covenant.    After  a  long  and  fierce  discussion 
Argyll  gave  way,  and,  against  his  better  judgment, 
consented  to  make  a  compromise,  and  to  allow 
Cochrane  and  Hume  to  advance  into  the  Lowlands 
with  a  part  of  their  little  army. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Cochrane      Ayrshire,  which  was  watched  by 
lands  at       two  English  frigates,  the  insur- 
(ireen    —   gonls  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  as  far  as  Greenock.   Here  another  scene  of 
dissension   and   wrangling  ensued.  Cochrane 
wished  to  land,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pro- 
visions.   Hume,  of  course,  objected ;  and  Elphin- 
stonc,  a  subordinate  officer,  whom  Cochrane  ordered 
to  go  on  shore  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  refused 
to  obey.   Major  Fullarton,  another  of  the  officers, 
then  made  the  attempt  with  only  twelve  men,  and, 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  drove  back  a  body  of  militia, 
by  whom  the  place  was  guarded,  and  obtained  a 
supply  of  meal.    They  were  completely  disap- 
pointed, however,  in  their  expectations  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Lowland  covenanters.    The  more 
moderate  of  the  party  were  crushed  by  oppression 
or  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  and 
regarded  as  hopeless  tho  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government,  hateful  though  it  was  to  the  great 
— theCsmero-  body  of  the  people;  while  tho 
nkns  refuse  to  Cameron  ians  cherished  a  vindic- 
join  bun.      tive  recollection  0f  the  ravages  of 

the  Highland  host,  and  of  the  support  which 
Argyll  himself  had  given  to  the  persecuting  go- 
vernment, and  refused  to  nnito  with  him  on  tho 
grounds  set  forth  in  his  manifesto. 

On  the  failure  of  their  hopes  of  assistance  from 
the  prcsbyterians  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  Cochrane 
and  Hume  rejoined  Argyll,  who  had  proceeded  to 
the  bland  of  Bute.  Difficulties  now  gathered  thick 
Renewed      around  the  devoted  band,  but  still 

dissension!,  their  dissensions  were  as  violent 
M  ever,  and  the  two  parties  seemed  even  about 
to  come  to  blows.  They  at  length  agreed  to  gar- 
rison a  fort  on  tho  small  island  of  Eillangheirrig, 
at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ridden,  and  there  disem- 
barked the  military  stores.  Their  ships  were 
moored  close  to  tho  walls  of  the  fort,  out  of  the 
reach,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  royal  frigates,  and 
some  outworks  were  thrown  up  for  their  protection. 
Leaving  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  protect  tho 
place,  Argyll  proceeded  towards  Invcrary,  but  was 


obliged  speedily  to  retrace  his  steps  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  king's  frigates  were  threatening 
Eillangheirrig.  The  earl  proposed  to  attack  tho 
enemy  with  his  ships,  assisted  by  thirty  largo 
fishing-boats  manned  with  Highlanders;  but,  as 
usual,  the  committee  resolutely  opposed  the  plan, 
and  even  excited  a  mutiny  among  the  sailors. 

The  ill-fated  enterprise  was  now  rapidly  hasten- 
ing to  ruin.  The  committee  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  superintendence  of  the  stores,  and 
these  had  been  so  mismanaged  and  wasted  that 
provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  Highlanders 
consequently  deserted  in  great  numbers.   In  these 

disheartening  circumstances,  Ar-    .     „  , 

,,         ,   °  ,      .       ,  ,      Argwl  resolves 

gyll   at  length  yielded   to  tho      to  make « 

urgency  of  the  committee,  and    descent  on  the 

agreed  to  make  a  descent  into  the  Locate— 

Lowlands.    The  insurgents  accordingly  marched 

towards  Dunbartonshire,  but  they  had  scarcely 

reached  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  I^ng,  which 

they  crossed  by  night  in  boats,  when  news  reached 

them  that  the  royal  frigates  had  forced  a  passage 

through  the  shallows  and  captured  their  ships,  and 

that  Elphinstone,  who  had  most  — capture  of 

unwisely  been  left  in  command     his  stores. 

at  Eillangheirrig,  had,  without  a  blow,  abandoned 

the  fort  and  all  their  stores  to  the  enemy. 

Affairs  were  now  all  but  desperate.  The  means 
of  escape  were  cut  off ;  provisions  and  ammunition 
were  lost ;  while  the  Marquis  of  Atholl  was  ad- 
vancing on  one  side,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  on  another, 
and  tho  Earl  of  Dunbarton  was  preparing  to  oppose 
tho  little  army  of  the  exiles  in  front.  In  this 
extremity  Argyll  resolved  boldly  March  to 
to  march  to  Glasgow, and  resolutely  Glasgow 
persevered,  in  spite  of  tho  opposi-  rc*>lTe<1  on- 
tion  of  Hume  and  his  associates,  who  now  abandoned 
the  plan  they  had  up  to  this  time  pertinaciously 
urged,  and  proposed  that  they  should  take  up  a 
strong  position  among  the  Highland  fastnesses. 
On  the  10th  of  June  they  crossed  the  river  Leven, 
three  miles  above  Dunbarton,  and  marched  east- 
ward to  the  village  of  Kilmaronock  "  weary  and 
hungry  enough."  A  strong  body  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  now  appeared  in  front,  and 
Argyll  proposed  to  attack  them  ;  but  his  intention 
was  overruled  by  Hume  and  the  other  officers,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  tho  slip  by 
decamping  during  the  night  and  hastening  towards 
Glasgow.  The  guides,  however,  mistook  the  wav, 
and  led  the  troops  into  a  morass,  where  the  baggage 
and  horses  were  lost.  All  order  and  subordination 
instantly  ceased.  Numbers  lost  Dispersion  of 
their  way,  and  were  separated  Argyll's  army— 
from  the  main  body  ;  hundreds  deserted  under 
cover  of  the  darkness ;  and  next  morning  only  five 
hundred  men,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
assembled  at  Kilpatrick. 

The  enterprise  was  now  at  an  end.  The  little 
band  of  disheartened  fugitives  broke  up  and  dis- 
persed. Cochrane  and  Hume,  with  a  small  body 
of  men,  forced  a  passage  over  the  Clyde,  at  Er»- 
kinc  House,  repulsed  a  party  of  militia  who  opposed 
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them,  and  fled  into  Ayrshire,  where  Cochrane  was 
betrayed  by  his  uncle's  wife,*  and  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don. Humo  once  more  escaped  to  the  Continent, 
to  return  in  the  train  of  the  Princo  of  Orange. 
Argyll  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  obtain 
shelter  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  retainers  who 
lived  near  Kilpatrick.  Ho  then  crossed  the  Clyde 
in  the  disguise  of  a  countryman,  along  with  Major 
Fullarton,  to  whom  he  professed  to  act  as  guide.  On 
reaching  Inchinnan,  near  Paisley,  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  river  Cart  by  a  ford,  which  was  guarded  by 
a  party  of  militia.  Something  in  Argyll's  appear- 
ance excited  their  suspicions,  and  they  attempted 
to  seize  him.  He  sprang  into  the  stream,  and 
kept  five  assailants  at  bay,  for  a  short  time,  with 

—his  capture  his  pistols;  but  the  water  had  rcn- 
at  Inchinuan  dercd  his  weapons  useless,  and  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground  with  a  broadsword,  and 
secured,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  "Alas!  unfortunate 
Argyll."  His  captors  were  moved  with  pity  when 
they  discovered  the  rank  of  their  prisoner,  but 
they  dared  not  releaso  him.f  Ho  was  first  of  all 
conveyed  to  Renfrew,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh. 
Every  kind  of  indignity  was  heaped  upon  him 
during  his  journey,  but  he  bore  it  all  with  astonish- 
ing patience  and  equanimity.  Ho  was  led  up  the 
Canongate  and  High  Street  like  a  common  male- 
factor, with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back  and 
his  head  bore,  preceded  by  the  executioner  bearing 
the  nxe.  On  reaching  the  castlo  he  was  put  iu 
irons,  and  informed  that  the  privy  council,  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  had  determined  not  to  bring 
him  to  a  new  trial  for  his  rebellion,  but  to  put  him 
to  death  under  his  former  iniquitous  sentence. 

He  was  required  by  the  privy  council  to  answer 
—he  is  certain  questions  upon  oath,  and 
threatened      was  threatened  with  the  torture, 

with  torture-   by  the  p^rt™  ordcr9  of  the  k; 

himself,  to  compel  him  to  reveal  the  names  of  his 
supporters.  This  atrocious  threat,  however,  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
carl  resolutely  declined  to  say  anything  that  could 
injure  his  friends.  "  I  have  named  none  to  their 
disadvantage,"  he  wrote  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution;  "I  thank  God,  bo  hath  supported  me 
— his  firmness  wonderfully!"  The  night  before 
siid  composure  his  death  he  composed  his  own 
in  prison.  epitaph,  a  short  poem  written  iu  a 
simple  and  forcible  style,  vindicating  his  character 
from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies— complaining 
that  his  fall  was  caused  more  by  his  friends  than 
by  his  foes,  though  the  latter  had  thrice  sentenced 
him  to  death ;  and  expressing  his  confident  hope 

•  In  reretiKC  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  Captain  Cle- 
land,  who  full  in  a  skirmish  between  Iho  fugitives  and  a 
troop  of  soldiers  who  sought  to  hinder  their  flight  into 
Ayrshire 

t  One  of  these  militia  men  was  named  Riddell,  and  so 
hateful  did  the  whole  of  the  race  of  the  Uiddell*  in  conse- 
quence become  to  the  Campbell*,  that  within  the  present 
century  a  hurte-dealer  bearing  that  name,  on  visiting  Bul- 
loch fair,  near  Loch  Lomond,  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
the  name  of  Ridot.  The  snot  where  the  earl  was  taken 
is  marked  by  a  stone,  which  is  termed  by  the  country 
people  »  Argyll's  stone." 


!  that  though  Providence  bad  frowned  on  his  attempt, 
God  would  at  length  vindicate  the  cause  of  his 
oppressed  people,  and  by  another  hand  rescue  the 
faithful  remnant,  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

His  wife  and  daughters  had  been  apprehended 
by  order  of  the  privy  council,  as  soon  as  the 
rumour  of  his  invasion  reached  Scotland,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  so  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  their 
society.  To  his  sister,  Lady  Lothian,  who  was 
deeply  affected  in  bidding  him  farewell,  he  said, 
"  I  am  now  loosed  from  you  and  all  earthly  satis- 
factions, and  long  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.  It  seems  the  Lord  thought  me  not  fit  to 
be  an  instrument  in  his  work ;  but  I  die  in  the  faith 
of  it,  that  it  will  advance,  and  that  the  Lord  will 
appear  for  it.  I  hear  they  cannot  agree  about  the 
manner  of  my  death,  but  I  am  assured  of  my  sal- 
vation ;  as  for  my  body,  I  care  not  what  they  do 
with  it.  Sister,"  he  added,  while  his  heart  filled 
at  the  thought  of  his  afflicted  wife,  "  be  kind  to 
my  Jeanie."  "  Wo  must  not  part  like  those  not  to 
meet  again,"  were  his  farewell  words  to  his  step- 
daughter, Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  who  had  formerly 
saved  his  life  by  aiding  his  cscapo  from  prison. 

Although  the  earl  spoke  strongly  of  the  folly  and 
perversity  of  his  associates,  ho  expressed  no  regret 
on  account  of  the  enterprise  itself ;  but  he  professed 
deep  penitence  for  his  former  unworthy  com- 
pliance with  the  sinful  measures  of  the  government, 
and  his  conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  though  he  was  not  worthy,  he  said,  to 
be  the  instrument  of  delivering  the  nation  from  the 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  the  Church  from  her  oppressors, 
and  Ills  attempt  had  failed,  yet  he  felt  assured  that 
the  good  cause  would  ultimately  triumph.  "  I  do 
not,"  he  added,  "  take  on  myself  to  bo  a  prophet, 
but  I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  spirit  that 
deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly." 

On  the  day  of  his  execution  he  dined  and  con- 
versed at  table  with  great  cheerfulness,  and,  having 
been  accustomed  to  sleep  after  dinner,  he  lay  down 
as  ho  was  wont  and  took  a  short  slumber.  At 
this  time  one  of  the  officers  of  state  came  to  visit 
him  with  a  message  from  the  privy  council,  and 
demanded  admittance.  He  was  told  that  the  carl 
was  asleep ;  but,  thinking  this  a  mere  subterfuge,  he 
insisted  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  apartment 
was  softly  opened,  and  he  was  permitted  to  look 
in.  The  sight  of  the  prisouer,  to  whose  destruction 
ho  had  contributed,  sleeping  placidly  on  his  bed 
overwhelmed  him  with  remorse  and  shame.  He 
ran  out  of  the  castle  in  a  state  bordering  on  dis- 
traction, took  refugo  in  the  house  of  a  female 
relative  who  lived  hard  by,  and  flung  himself  in 
agony  on  a  couch.  After  icit crated  inquiries 
respecting  the  cause  of  his  terror  and  anguish,  ho 
at  length  exclaimed,  "  I  have  seen  Argyll,  within 
an  hour  of  eternity,  sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  a 
child.    But  as  for  mc— " 

On  leaving  his  bed,  the  carl  was  brought  down 
fiom  the  castle  to  the  council-house,  where  he  was 
to  remain  till  the  hour  for  his  execution.  During 
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that  brief  interval  he  wrote  the  following  farewell 
letter  to  his  wife : — "Dear  heart, — God  is  unchange- 
able ;  He  hath  always  been  good  and  gracious  to 
me,  and  no  place  alters  it.  Forgive  me  all  my 
faults ;  and  now  comfort  thyself  in  Him  in  whom 
only  true  comfort  is  to  bo  found.  The  Lord  bo  with 
thee,  bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  dearest !  Adieu." 
To  his  step-daughter  and  daughter-in-law,  Lady 
Sophia,*  for  whom  he  entertained  a  peculiar  regard, 
he  wrote  :— "  My  dear  Lady  Sophia,— What  shall  I 
say  in  this  great  day  of  the  Lord,  wherein,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud,  1  find  a  fair  sunshine?  I  can 
wish  no  more  for  you  but  that  the  Lord  may  com- 
fort you  and  shine  upon  you  as  He  doth  upon  me, 
and  give  you  the  same  sense  of  his  love  in  staying 
in  the  world,  as  I  have  in  going  out  of  it.  Adieu." 
On  the  same  day,  before  leaving  the  castle,  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  second  son  : — "  Dear  John, — 
We  parted  suddenly,  but  I  hope  shall  meet  happily 
in  heaven.  I  pray  God  bless  you ;  and  if  you  seek 
Him,  He  will  be  found  of  you.  My  wife  will  say  all 
to  you }  pray  love  and  respect  her.  I  am  your 
loviDg  father,  Argyll."t 

After  writing  theso  letters,  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  execution  at  the  Cross,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  and  somo  episcopalian  divines. 
On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  remarkably 
composed,  and  even  cheerful.  He  addressed  the 
spectators  in  a  speech  which  breathed  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  resignation,  and  declared  that  he  forgave 
his  enemies  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  One  of 
the  episcopalian  clergymen  who  attended  him  said 
aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  people,  "  This 
nobleman  dies  a  protestant." — "  Yes,"  said  the 
earl,  stepping  forward,  "  I  die  not  only  a  protestant, 
but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  all 

—his  execution  BUPprst't*on'"  He  next  took  leave 
of  his  friends,  delivered  to  Lord 
Maitland  some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  kneeling  down,  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  prayed  for  a  little  Bpace.  Ho  then 
uttered  aloud  three  times  the  words,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  me  into  glory  !"  and  having  given  the  signal 
to  the  executioner  by  raising  his  hand,  the  axe 
descended  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and 
it  was  soou  after  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tol- 
booth.J 

Rumbold  and  Ayloffe,  the  two  Englishmen  who 
had  accompanied  Argyll  in  his  unfortunate  expe- 
dition, and  who  had  displayed  throughout  a  degree 
of  sense  and  courage  which  presented  a  striking 

•  The  earl  was  married  to  the  widow  of  the  fir»t  Earl  of 
lUlcarres.  Her  daughter,  Lady  Sophia,  was  the  wife  of 
Charles,  one  of  the  tons  of  Argyll.  The  earl  also  wrote  a 
brief  farewell  letter  to  her  sinter.  Lady  Henrietta. 

t  Wodrow,  vol.  ii. ;  Lire*  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

t  Tho  cruel  and  vindictive  character  of  James  was  dis- 
played in  his  causing  two  medals  to  be  struck  to  comme- 
morate hia  triumph  over  an  innocent  nobleman,  whom  hu 
own  injustice  had  reduced  to  despair.  On  the  one  medal 
were  the  heads  of  Argyll  and  Monmouth  plac  ed  on  altars, 
the  bleeding  bodies  beneath,  with  nn  inscription,  8k  arm 
et  tetptra  tuemur  (Thus  we  defend  our  alUrs  and  sceptres)  ; 
on  the  other,  their  heads  upon  spikes,  and  the  inscription, 
Ambitio  maUtuada  ruit  (Ill-advising  ambition  brings  ruin). 
(Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.) 


contrast  to  the  folly  and  perversity  of  many  of 
their  coadjutors,  lost  their  way  during  the  night 
march  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Kilpatrick,  and  were 
unable  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  their  associates. 
Next  day  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  militia, 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  Rumbold 
was  mortally  wounded,  they  were  captured  and 
brought  to  Edinburgh.  Rumbold  had  originally 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cromwell ;  at  the 
Restoration  ho  became  a  maltster,  and  was  the 
owner  of  the  building  from  which  the  Rye-Houso 
Plot  took  its  name.  He  was  deeply  implicated  in 
that  conspiracy,  and  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  government,  who  resolved  to  bring 
him  immediately  to  trial,  "  that  he  might  not  pre- 
vent his  public  execution  by  his  death."  *  He  was 
accordingly  tried,  found  guilty,  Trial  and 
and  condemned  to  bo  executed  execution  of 
within  a  few  hours.  He  solemnly  Rumbold  and  • 
denied,  as  a  dying  man,  that  he  Ayloffe. 
had  designed  to  assassinate  the  king;  but  frankly 
ndmitted  his  accession  to  Argyll's  invasion,  and  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  as  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  insurgents.  He  vindicated  his  conduct  by 
the  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  all  freemen  to 
resist  oppression  and  tyranny ;  and  declared  that 
he  never  would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent 
tho  greater  part  of  mankind  into  the  world 
with  saddles  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  then- 
mouths,  and  some  few  ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  them.  "  I  desire,"  he  added,  "  to  bless  and 
magnify  God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I  stand  here 
not  for  any  wrong  that  I  have  done,  but  for 
adhering  to  his  cause  in  an  evil  day.  If  every 
hair  of  my  head  were  a  life,  in  this  quarrel  I  would 
venture  them  all."  He  was  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution  on  a  hurdle ;  "  for,  laying  aside  the  igno- 
miny," says  Fountainhall,  "he  was  not  able  to 
walk  by  reason  of  hia  wounds.  Ho  carried  him- 
self discreetly  enough,  and  heard  the  ministers, 
but  took  none  of  them  to  the  scaffold  with  him." 
His  courage  and  equanimity  extorted  tho  reluctant 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  On  the  scaffold 
he  began  to  pray  on  behalf  of  the  "  good  old  cause," 
which  he  had  supported  to  the  death;  but  the 
officers  commanded  the  drums  to  beat  lest  the  people 
should  hear  him.  The  sentence  of  tho  justiciary 
court  was  executed  upon  him  to  the  letter,  with 
all  its  revolting  barbarities.  His  head  was  placed 
on  the  west  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  quarters 
were  sent  to  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  New  Galloway, 
and  Jedburgh  ;  but  by  order  of  the  king  they  wero 
afterwards  carried  up  to  London. t 

Colonel  Ayloffe,  who  had  joined  the  expedition 
rather  from  political  than  religious  motives,  and 
was,  indeed,  suspected  of  infidelity  or  atheism,  when 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Glasgow,  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  with  a  penknife ;  but  his  wounds, 
though  severe,  were  not  mortal,  and  ho  was  sent 

•  Wodrow,  rol.  ii.  pp.  629—516;  Burnet,  vol.  Hi.  pp. 
17—23;  Fox's  History  of  James,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163—164, 
178 — 211 ;  M'Crio's  Life  of  Cryswu. 

t  Fountainhall's  Decision;  Fox's  History;  Wodrow, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  54tt—  .576. 
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up  to  London,  in  the  hope  that  some  more  ample 
information  respecting  the  plot  might  be  extracted 
from  him.  Ho  was  brought  beforo  the  privy 
council,  and  examined  by  the  king  himself,  but 
without  effect.  He  firmly  refused  to  save  his  own 
life  by  criminating  his  associates.  "  You  had 
better  be  frank  with  me,"  said  James,  "  you  know 
it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you." — "  It  may  be  in 
your  power,"  was  the  cutting  rejoinder,  "but  it  is 
not  in  your  nature."  In  spite  of  his  connection  by 
affinity  with  the  lato  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the 
father-in-law  of  James,  he  was  executed  under  his 
former  outlawry,  and  died  with  great  firmness  and 
composure.* 

Sir  John  Cochrane,  who,  as  wo  have  seen,  had 
been  betrayed  by  bis  uncle's  wife,  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh ;  but  he  was 
ultimately  sent  up  to  London,  and  his  pardon  pur- 
chased by  his  father,  who  gave  a  bribe  of  five 
thousand  pounds  to  James's  priests. f 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Argyll  to  vindicate 
Cruelties      the  liberties  of  his  country  was 

inflicted  on  the  followed  by  the  most  disgraceful 
Campbells.  severities  towards  his  defenceless 
retainers.  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  con- 
siderable  gentlemen  of  his  clan  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  and  many  of  his  humbler 
followers  were  hanged  without  a  trial.  Argyll's 
son  Charles,  the  husband  of  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  this  titled  savage  while  ill  of 
a  fever,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  privy 
council,  at  the  intercession  of  some  ladies,  Atholl 
would  have  hanged  him  before  his  father's  gate  at 
Inverary.  He  laid  waste  the  whole  district  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  with  malignant  cruelty  burnt 
the  houses,  destroyed  the  nets  and  fishing-boats, 
cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  and  broke  in  pieces  the 
millstones,  in  order  to  deprive  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants of  their  only  means  of  subsistence.  More 
than  three  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
transported  to  the  colonies  and  sold  for  slaves,  and 
many  of  them  were  previously  deprived  of  their 
ears  by  the  hangman,  and  branded  in  the  cheek 
with  a  hot  iron. 

During  the  alarm  created  by  Argyll's  invasion, 

_  ,  the  privy  council  ordered  all  the 

liarunrous  r     '        .  . 

treatment  of    covenanters  who  were  in  prison  to 

the  prc»by-     be  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar, 
teiinna  in  liim-  jn  ^  county  of  Kincardine,  for 
notttir  Cuatlc         .  -  , 

their  more  safe  custody.  Iney 

performed  this  toilsome  journey  on  foot,  and  were 
compelled  to  march  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  as  if  they  had  been  most  dangerous 
criminals.  Every  kind  of  indignity  and  outrage 
was  heaped  upon  them.  At  night  they  were 
thrust  into  crowded  and  unwholesome  apartments 
in  the  jails,  and  one  tempestuous  night  of  wind 
and  rain  they  spent  without  shelter,  upon  a  bridge 
across  the  North  Esk,  in  Forfarshire.  When  they 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination  they  were,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  per- 
sons, including  several  women  and  children,  thrust 


*  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  C34. 


t  Ibid. 


into  a  dark  subterranean  vault  full  of  mire,  and 
with  only  one  small  window  opening  to  the  sea. 
Their  guards  treated  them  with  the  most  shocking 
inhumanity,  allowed  them  neither  bedding  nor 
provisions,  excepting  what  they  bought,  and  made 
them  pay  for  every  indulgence,  and  even  for  the 
water  with  which  they  were  supplied.  In  a  few 
days  about  forty  of  these  unhappy  prisoners  were 
removed  into  a  smaller  vault,  into  which  light 
entered  only  by  a  chink ;  and  they  were  compelled 
to  stretch  themselves  on  the  damp  floor,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  a  current  of  fresh  air  which 
entered  through  a  decayed  part  of  the  wall  close 
to  the  ground.  Many  of  them  died  in  consequence 
of  this  horrid  confinement,  and  the  tortures  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  At  the  intercession 
of  the  governor's  wife,  their  sufferings  were  at 
length  somewhat  alleviated  by  their  removal  to 
apartments  better  ventilated.  Twenty-five  of  them 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  down  the  pre- 
cipitous rock  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  but 
fifteen  of  these  wero  betrayed  by  the  neighbouring 
peasantry  and  retaken.  They  suffered  the  most 
cruel  tortures  at  the  hands  of  tho  soldiery,  and 
were  bound  down  to  the  floor  of  their  dungeon 
with  fiery  matches  burning  for  several  hours  be- 
tween their  fingers.  Several  of  them  expiird 
under  this  diabolical  treatment,  and  the  fingers  of 
others  wero  reduced  to  ashes.  In  consequence  of 
a  strong  representation  which  was  made  to  the 
council  regarding  these  atrocities,  orders  were 
given  that  provisions  and  other  necessaries  should 
be  allowed  to  tho  prisoners  on  moderate  terms,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  crowded  together  so  closely 
in  their  dungeon.  It  was  supposed  that  by  this 
time  their  patience  and  fortitude  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  dreadful  sufferings  they  had  under- 
gone ;  and  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Kintore  were 
appointed  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  take 
the  test,  and  promise  to  attend  ia  future  their 
parish  churches.  Rut  they  all  _ many  of 
stood  faithful  to  their  principles,  them  aoid  for 
About  the  end  of  July  they  wero  ,Ure'* 
brought  to  Leith,  and  those  who  adhered  to  their 
resolution,  and  persisted  in  refusing  the  test,  were 
transported  to  the  plantations.* 

Meanwhile  Monmouth  and  his  associates,  ac- 
cording to  their  concerted  plan,  had  undertaken 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  six  days  before  the 
capture  of  Argyll  they  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
shire.   A  considerable  number  of  the  yeomanry 
and  peasantry  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
adventurer.    But  it  soon  became    nuia  0f  Mon- 
evident  that  he  was  totally  dis-  n.outh'§  exp«- 
qualified  to  conduct  such  an  enter-  dmon. 
prise ;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  the  insurgents  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Sedgcmoor,  near 
Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire.    Monmouth  was 
taken  and  executed,  and  many  hundreds  of  hi* 
followers  shared  his  unhappy  fate,  or  were  sold 
into  slavery;  and  the  bloody  "campaign,"  as 

•  "Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6.58-567;  Walkcr'i  Vindication 
of  Cameron,  &c,  p.  177 ;  Introduction  to  "Old  JlorttUt)- 
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James  himself  had  the  barbarity  to  term  it,*  of  the 
infamous  Jeffreys  spread  earn  ago  and  mourning 
throughout  the  western  counties  of  England. 

The  destruction  of  Argyll  and  Monmouth  having 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  freed 
him  from  all  fear  of  opposition,  he  now  began  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  endeavour  openly  to 
establish  popery  and  arbitrory  power.  His  dis- 
Arbitrary      pensing  at  once,  by  his  own  au- 

a(  U  of  James,  thority,  with  all  the  penal  laws 
affecting  tho  Romanists;  his  annulling  the  test 
and  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  his  re-establishment 
of  the  oppressive  and  vexatious  court  of  high 
commission ;  and  many  other  arbitrary  acts  of  a 
similar  kind,  left  the  people  no  room  for  doubt 
that  James  intended  to  usurp  despotic  authority 
bot  h  over  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  destroy  alike  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

Proceedings  of  a  similar  kind  were  adopted  in 
Scotland,  but  much  more  openly  and  boldly  than 
the  infatuated  monarch  at  first  ventured  to  do  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  island.  Royal  letters 
Encourage-  were  sent  down  to  the  privy  conn- 
mcnt  of  cil,  authorising  Roman  Catholics  to 
popery.  hold  offices  without  taking  the  test. 
Strict  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  clergy  that 
they  should  not  preach  against  popery,  because  to 
do  so  was  "  insulting  to  the  king's  religion  ;"  the 
printers  and  booksellers  of  the  capital  were  charged 
by  the  chancellor  not  to  publish  any  work  without 
his  licence ;  and  tho  shops  of  the  booksellers  were 
ransacked,  and  all  publications  on  the  errors  of 
Romanism  were  seized  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
A  bookseller,  named  James  Glen,  more  courageous 
than  the  rest,  told  the  messengers  of  the  court 
that  he  had  in  his  shop  one  book  which  denounced 
popery  more  severely  than  all  the  other  books  in 
the  world.  They  required  him  to  produce  it,  and 
he  showed  them  a  copy  of  tho  Bible.t  Crowds  of 
popish  priests  flocked  to  Scotland  from  the  Conti- 
nent ;  a  college  of  Jesuits  was  established  in  the 
palace  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  x>f  youth ; 
images,  crosses,  and  other  similar  articles,  the  im- 
portation of  which  was  illegal,  were  now  allowed 
to  pass  tho  Custom-house  unchallenged ;  and  a 
chapel  was  fitted  up  in  the  chancellor's  house  for 
the  private  celebration  of  mass.  These  proceed- 
Riot  in  >ng*  excited  great  commotion  in 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh,  and  a  riot  ensued,  in 
which  several  citizens  lost  their  lives  by  the  fire  of 
the  soldiers,  who  were  called  out  to  quell  the  mob, 
and  to  protect  the  mansion  in  which  the  obnoxious 
rites  were  celebrated.  Several  of  the  rioters  were 
hanged,  but  the  popular  sympathy  ran  strongly  in 
their  favour,  and  the  chancellor  and  his  master 
were  held  in  universal  detestation. 
Quccnsberry,  the  lord-trea3urer,  had  for  some 

•  "  Lord  Chancellor  has  almost  done  his  campaign  ;  he 
has  already  condemned  several  hundreds,  some  of  whom 
are  already  executed  ;  more  nrn  to  be,  and  the  others  sent 
to  tho  plantation."—  Jauttt' ,  Ltlten.  (Dalryrople's  Mo- 
moir*,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 

t  FountainhaH,  vol.  i.  p.  3C8. 
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years  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  James,  which, 
indeed,  he  had  well  merited  by  his  Diigrace  of 
combined  servility  and  cruelty;  but  Queensberry. 
he  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  he  had  distinctly 
informed  the  king  that  ho  would  be  no  party  to 
any  attack  upon  the  Established  Apostacy  of 
Church.  The  chancellor  and  his  Perth  and 
brother,  Melfort,  the  bitter  rivals  Melfart- 
of  the  treasurer,  sought  to  supplant  him  in  the 
royal  favour  by  the  unfailing  expedient  of  aposta- 
tising from  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  they  now 
embraced  the  Romish  faith,  declaring  that  their 
conversion  was  owing  to  tho  papers  found  in  the 
strong-box  of  Charles  II.  The  baseness  of  their 
conduct,  which  disgusted  every  honourable  man, 
whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  proved  a  sure  pass- 
pot  t  to  the  favour  of  James.  The  supremo  power 
in  the  government  was  speedily  intrusted  to  them. 
Queensberry,  whom  they  accused  of  prompting  the 
attack  upon  the  popish  chapel,  was  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  and  reduced  to  tho  inferior 
position  of  president  of  the  council ;  he  was  at 
the  same  time  removed  from  tho  government  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  important  post 
was  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  staunch 
Romanist. 

At  this  juncture  his  majesty  wrote  to  the  Scot- 
tish privy  council  explaining  to  Plans  of  the 
them  his  plans.  His  object  was  king, 
to  obtain  for  the  members  of  his  own  Church  ex- 
emption from  civil  pains  and  penalties  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  but  to  leave  the  covenanters 
still  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  The 
members  of  the  council,  however,  Opposition  of 
usually  so  obsequious  to  the  royal  ^e  council, 
will,  expressed  great  reluctance  to  comply  with 
this  monstrous  demand  j  and  James,  who  was 
exceedingly  provoked  at  their  refusal,  ordered 
three  of  their  number— the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond, 
brother  of  tho  chancellor,  and  of  Melfort  —  to 
attend  him  at  "Westminster.  Encouraged,  how- 
ever, by  the  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  royal 
measures  which  they  found  prevailing  at  the 
English  court,  the  three  Scottish  councillors  refused 
to  remove  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  unless 
a  similar  relief  ehould  be  extended  to  the  presby- 
terians,  and  the  king  should  give  a  solemn  promise 
not  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  injure  the  Protestant 
religion.  James,  however,  positively  refused  to 
comply  with  these  conditions,  and  the  three  nobles 
returned  to  Scotland  in  a  frame  of  mind  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  royal  schemes. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  29th  of  April,  168G.  Queens-  Meeting  of 
berry,  who  had  formerly  held  the  parliament, 
office  of  lord-high-commissioncr,  was  now  set  aside, 
and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  as  a  reward  for  his  recent  apostacy  from 
tho  faith  of  which  his  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
"good  Regent,"  had  been  the  zealous  defender. 
A  letter  from  the  king  was  read,  recommending 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  lawB  against  the  Roman 
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Catholics,  and  offering  in  return  a  frco  trado  with 

,  England  and  an  indemnity  for  state 

James  recom-        °      •     tj  .  .1  -i 

raendi  the      offences.      But  crcn  the  servile 

repeal  of  the    courtiers  and  placemen,  of  whom 

Abilities*"  Par^ament  WM  mainly  com- 

posed, had  become  apprehensive  of 
the  king's  designs.  The  popular  abhorrence  of 
popery  had  been  deepened  by  the  recent  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted by  the  French  king  on  his  unoffending  Pro- 
testant subjects,  many  thousands  of  whom  had 
taken  refuge  in  England ;  and  the  episcopalians, 
hitherto  the  willing  tools  of  James,  began  now  to 
dread  that  the  samo  sufferings  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  tho  covenanters  were  reserved  for 
themselves.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  king, 
Evasive       therefore,  the  Estates,  instead  of 

answer  of  tho  returning  an  answer,  as  formerly, 
Estate*.  echoing  the  royal  sentiments, 
merely  declared  that "  they  would  take  his  majesty's 
letter  into  their  serious  and  dutiful  consideration, 
and  go  as  great  lengths  therein  as  their  consciences 
would  allow."  And  a  large  and  respectable  mino- 
rity, including  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  the 
burghs,  voted  even  against  this  answer  as  too 
courtly.f 

An  act  for  tho  removal  of  the  penalties  attached 
Hostility  of  tho  to  the  Romish  worship  was  pro- 
lordsof  the  posed  to  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
without  whose  consent  no  statute 
could  be  laid  before  the  Estates  for  their  considera- 
tion; but,  though  this  committee  wos  virtually 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  was  usually  most 
submissive  to  his  will,  they  proved  refractory  on 
this  occasion.  The  greater  part  even  of  the  bishops 
opposed  the  royal  demand,  and  were  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  who  had  just 
returned  from  their  interview  with  James  in  Lon- 
don. The  duke  declared  that,  though  a  faithful 
and  loyal  subject,  he  could  not  obey  his  majesty 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  The 
chancellor  said  that  conscience  was  a  vague  word, 
which  might  signify  anything  or  nothing.  On 
which  Lockhart  rtjoincd,  "  If  conscience  be  a  word 
without  meaning,  wc  will  change  it  for  another 
phrase,  which  I  hope  means  something.  For  con- 
science let  us  put  the  fundamental  laws  of  Scot- 
laud."  J 

James  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this  unex- 
DUmiaul  of     Pected  opposition  from  a  quarter 

Mackenzie  and  whence  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
other  privy  expect  unhesitating  support.  Some 
councillors.      Qf  refractory   courtierg  ho 

warned  and  menaced,  others  he  punished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  their  pensions,  or  by  dismissal  from 
tho  privy  council.  Cairncross,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dunkcld  were  both  dis- 
placed.   Lord  Pitmcdin,  the  only  judge  who  op- 

•  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  691,  692;  Appendix,  No.  115; 
Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

t  Fountainuall,  May  Clh,  168(i;  TVodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  591, 
Appendix,  115. 

t  CitUrs,  quoted  by  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 


posed  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  was  removed 
from  the  bench ;  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
lord-advocate,  in  spite  of  all  his  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  king  by  his  unscrupulous  persecu- 
tion of  the  covenanters,  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
which  was  conferred  on  Sir  John  Dalrymplc. 
These  severe  measures,  however,  failed  to  terrify 
the  refractory  lords  of  tho  articles  into  submission, 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  popular  appro- 
bation, expressed  through  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  several  weeks, 
and  excited  intense  anxiety  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  they  were  induced  to  propose  merely 
that  the  Romish  form  of  worship  should  be  tole- 
rated in  private  families;  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Estates  would  consent  to  pass  even 
this  restricted  measure  of  relief.  Dissolution  of 
Tho  commissioner,  iu  despair,  ad-  parliament, 
journed  the  parliament,  which  was  soon  after 
dissolved  by  the  king.* 

Any  man  capable  of  discerning  the  signs  of  the 
times  must  have  clearly  perceived  the  peril  of  the 
course  which  James  was  pursuing ;  but  warnings 
and  expostulations  were  alike  thrown  away  upon 
the  wrong-headed  bigot,  who  seemed  bent  on 
alienating  the  firmest  supporters  of  his  throne. 
He  now  declared  that  since  his  gracious  offer  to 
accept  the  dutiful  assent  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
to  his  demands  had  been  spurned,  he  was  resolved 
to  dispense  by  his  own  authority  with  all  the  penal 
laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  visit  with 
his  severe  displeasure  those  who  had  dared  to 
thwart  his  schemes.  Queensberry  Dismissal  of 
was  deprived  of  all  his  employ-  Queensberry 
ments,  and  left  to  feel  the  ingrati-  »n<-  othe»- 
tudo  of  the  master  for  whose  sake  he  had  sacri6crd 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  To  prepare  the  way  for  tho  exer- 
cise of  the  dispensing  powers,  eleven  members  of 
the  privy  council,  including  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Bum- 
fries,  and  Glencairn,  who  had  opposed  the  king'* 
designs  in  parliament,  were  dismissed  from  office, 
and  their  jilaces  at  the  board  were  supplied  by 
papists.  As  the  representatives  of  Thft  bur-B, 
tho  towns  had  strenuously  resisted  deprived  of 
tho  proposals  of  the  court,  it  was  .th«ir 
now  resolved  to  remodel  the  burghs,  rrn  1  efCi 
and  to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges  by  the 
simple  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  The  annual  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  and  councillors  were,  therefore, 
prohibited.  Tho  king  assumed  to  himself  the  right 
of  nominating  the  provosts,  and  they  in  turn  ap- 
pointed the  magistrates  and  town-council ;  so  that 
the  election  both  of  the  municipal  office-bearers  and 
of  their  representatives  in  parliament  was  trans* 
ferrcd  to  the  crown.  Having  thus  punished  or  in- 
timidated tho  opponents  of  his  plans,  James  an- 
nounced to  the  remodelled  council  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  now  be  permitted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  occcpt 
all  offices  and  benefices  which  he  might  think  (it 
to  bestow  on  them ;  that  the  judges  and  magis- 
•  Fountainhall,  June  15th,  1686. 
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t rates  were  forbidden  to  execute  the  laws  against 
papists  on  pain  of  his  high  displeasure ;  and  that 
a  chapel  should  be  fitted  up  in  his  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  and  provided  with  chaplains,  for  the  public 
celebration  of  divine  service  according  to  the 
Exercise  of     Romish  ritual.    He,  at  the  same 

the  dispensing  time,  dispensed  with  the  test,  and 
power.  substituted  a  new  oath,  to  bo  taken 
by  all  his  subjects,  by  which  they  swore  never  to 
resist  his  authority  upon  any  pretence  or  for  any 
cause.  And  this  he  declares  was  done  by  his  own 
absolute  power.  "  Wo  have  thought  fit,"  he  says, 
"  to  grant,  and  by  our  sovereign  authority,  prero- 
gative royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  our 
Bubjeots  are  to  obey  without  reserve,  do  hereby 
give  and  grant  our  royal  toleration."  Tho  obsequi- 
ous board  expressed  their  assent  in  the  most  servile 
terms  to  the  unconstitutional  injunctions,*  and 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  hazard  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative  j 
and  though  a  sullen  discontent  pervaded  that  class 
of  the  Scottish  people,  hitherto  most  conspicuous 
for  their  slavish  loyalty,  no  one  ventured  as  yet  to 
disobey  the  royal  commands. 

In  order  to  cover  his  real  design,  James,  at  the 

Partial  indul-  Bame  timo  that  he  removed  the 
genoe  of  the    disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 

presbyterians.    grantcd  a  partial  indulgence  to  the 

moderate  presbyterians  and  to  the  quakers,  but 
with  a  ronewal  of  all  the  former  severe  enactments 
against  conventicles.  None  of  the  presbyterians, 
however,  would  accept  of  the  indulgence  in  this 
form ;  and  as  the  king  had  now  become  exceedingly 
anxious  to  conciliate  tho  nonconformists,  he  soon 
after  (April,  1687)  published  his  "Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  in  which  still  farther  con- 
cessions were  made;  and  this  was  followed  in  July 
by  a  third  proclamation,  abolishing  all  laws  im- 
posing penalties  aud  disabilities  on  account  of 
nonconformity,  and  all  restrictions  except  the  pro- 
hibition of  field-meetings.*  • 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  prcsbyterian 
— accepted  by  party,  worn  out  by  their  long-con- 
a  few—  tinued  persecution,  and  overlook- 
ing the  danger  which  lurked  in  this  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power,  availed  themselves  of  the  indul- 
gence thus  granted,  and  resumed  the  exercise  of 
their  ministerial  functions,  and  a  few  even  went 
so  far  as  to  thank  the  king  for  the  insidious  boon, 
as  "a  gracious  and  surprising  favour."   The  Came- 

 sternly  re-    ronians,  however,  true  to  their  own 

jected  by  tho  principles,  would  accept  no  favour 
Cnmcromana.  frotn  a  despotic  sovereign,  whose 
allegiance  they  had  renounced,  and  sternly  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  indulgence  which  was 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  tho  kingdom.  They  boldly  declared  that  the 
proposed  boon  was  intended  merely  to  facilitate 

*  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Enrls  of  Dundonsld 
and  Psnmurc  refused  to  subscribe  the  answer  of  the  board, 
but  all  the  other  privy  councillors,  including  the  two 
nrchbithops,  attached  their  signatures 

t  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  417 ;  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 


the  extension  of  popery  j  denounced  the  illegal  and 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  which  it  originated  ;  refused  to  give  security  for 
their  loyalty ;  and  continued  to  meet  for  divine  wor- 
ship in  conventicles,  in  defiance  of  the  renewed  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance  against  all  who  preached 
in  the  fields.  James  Ren  wick,  one  Martyrdom  r-f 
of  their  most  zealous  and  intrepid  James  Rcnwick. 
preachers,  persevered  with  undaunted  courage  in 
acting  on  these  principles,  and  condemued  with 
great  keenness  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  royal  indulgence  and  toleration.  Ho 
becamo  in  consequence  exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
the  government,  and  after  several  hair-breadth 
escapes  ho  was  at  last  apprehended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  1688.  When  examined  by  the 
privy  counciI,%he  resolutely  disowned  tho  royal 
authority,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  taught 
his  people  that  it  was  unlawful  to  pay  cess  for  tho 
maintenance  of  tyranny  and  the  suppression  of  tho 
Gospel,  and  that  it  was  lawful  to  come  in  arms  to 
tho  field  meetings  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  assailants.  In  consequence  probably  of  the 
altered  policy  of  the  king,  the  council  made  various 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  retract  these  sentiments, 
but  in  vain.  He  was,  of  course,  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  was  executed  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  February,  11th,  168S,  in  tho 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.* 

Reuwick  was  tho  last  Protestant  martyr  that 
suffered  in  Scotland.  The  persecution  of  the  Stew- 
arts  lasted  twenty-eight  years,  in  Kumbon, 
the  course  of  which  it  is  computed  who  suffered 
that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  thou-  during  the 
sand  persons  suffered  death,  or  Pfr8t'c'lti°n- 
some  other  form  of  penal  infliction,  on  account  of 
their  religion.  Nearly  two  thousand  were  banished 
to  the  plantations,  of  whom  several  hundreds 
perished  on  tho  voyage  by  shipwreck  or  cruel  treat- 
ment; nearly  three  thousand  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  imprisonment  in  the  most  loathsome 
dungeons,  and  many  were  subjected  to  tortures 
shocking  to  humanity;  about  seven  thousand  went 
into  voluntary  exile  ;  six  hundred  and  eighty  were 
killed  in  the  encounters  with  the  soldiers ;  five  hun- 
dred were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood ;  and  nearly 
four  hundred  were  murdered  under  the  forms  of  law. 
Besides  all  these,  great  numbers  were  reduced  to 
abject  misery  j  and  multitudes  perished  through 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  while  wandering  on  the 
mountains  and  moors,  or  hiding  in  dens  and  caves 
of  tho  earth.  "But,"  as  Defoe  has  beautifully 
remarked,  "  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
names  of  the  sufferers,  and  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  come  at  tho  certain  number  of  those  ministers 
or  others  who  died  in  prison  and  banishment,  there 
being  no  record  preserved  of  their  persecution  in 
any  court  of  justice.  Nor  could  any  roll  of  their 
names  be  preserved  in  those  times  of  confusion  any 
where,  but  under  the  altar,  and  about  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb,  where  their  heads  are  crowned,  and 

•  Scot's  Worthies,  p.  612—626;  Wodrow,  and  Biog. 
Pre«by.  vol.  ii. 
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their  white  robes  seen,  and  where  an  exact  account 
of  their  number  will  at  last  be  found."  # 

But  the  downfall  of  this  horrible  system  of  ec- 
Crisia  of  clcsiastical  tyranny  und  civil  des- 
Jatno's  aflaii  s.  pot  ism  was  rapidly  approaching. 
James  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity, 
and  the  hour  of  retribution  at  length  arrived.  His 
pertinacious  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  and 
admission  of  crowds  of  papists  to  offices  of  authority 
and  trust;  his  attempts  to  compel  tho  clergy  to 
read  from  their  pulpits  a  second  declaration  of 
indulgence,  dispensing  with  the  test  and  penal 
laws;  his  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  demands;  and  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  at  the  time  regarded 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  a spurious  child 
imposed  upon  them  as  the  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  induced  the  nation 
to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke  under  which  they 
had  so  long  groaned. 

The  patriotic  and  public-spirited  part  of  the 
community  had  for  some  time  turned  their  eyes  to 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  and  was  regarded  as 
tho  bulwark  of  tho  Protestant  faith  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  French  king.  That  prince  had 
long  watched  anxiously  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Britain,  and  had  seen  with  alarm  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  his  father-in-law  was  adopting 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  constitution  and 
the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom.    He  had 

Invitation      "*or  801,16  t'me  carried  on  an  inti- 
given  to  tho    mate,  though  cautious,  correspond- 
Princeof      cnc0  with   tho   leaders  of  the 
Orange.       Whig  and  Protestant  party  in 
England,  and  pressing  invitations  were  now  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  most  influential  persons  in 
the  kingdom,  desiring  his  aid  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  tho  country,  and  in  rescuing  it  from  a 
degrading  subservience  to  the  designs  of  France. 
After  long  and  careful  deliberation,  William  de- 
termined to  comply  with  their  urgent  solicitations. 
He  sets  sail     Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
and  is  driren    bcr,  he  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind  ; 
back  by  a     but  after  the  fleet  was  about  mid- 
way  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish coasts  the  wind  changed,  a  violent  tempest 
arose,  aggravated  by  the  darkness  of  tho  night, 
and  the  terrors  of  a  lee  shore.    The  ships  were 
scattered  in  all  directions,  but  in  the  end  they  all 
save  one  regained  the  coast  of  Holland  in  safety  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  armament  was 
reassembled,  the  damage  it  had  sustained  repaired, 
and  the  expedition  was  again  ready  to  set  sail. 

An  exaggerated  account  of  this  disaster  was  soon 
conveyed  to  Britain,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
popish  part}*,  while  it  produced  a  corresponding  de- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
When  tho  intelligence  reached  Scotland,  the  sup- 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  158 ;  M'Crie's 
Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  '240 ;  Short  Memorial  of  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Grievances  of  the  Presbj  torians,  1690. 


porters  of  the  government  flattered  themselves 
that  the  projected  invasion  was  completely  defeated, 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Bishops    Servile  letter 
of  Argyll  and  Caithness),  with  their  of  the  Scottub. 
characteristic    servility,    availed  b«*»°P»- 
themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make 
a  flaming  profession  of  loyalty  to  James,  and  to 
express  their  warmest  gratitude  to  heaven  "that 
he  had  been  so  often  miraculously  prospered  with 
glory  and  honour  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his 
august  brother,  and  of  these  kingdoms;  and  that 
through  the  divine  goodness,  the  ragings  of  the  sea, 
and  the  madness  of  unreasonable  men,  he,  whom 
they  styled  the  darling  of  heaven,  had  been  peace- 
ably seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  They 
then  declared  how  thankful  they  were  for  his 
repeated  assurances  of  his  royal  protection  to  their 
national  Church  and  religion;  congratulated  him 
upon  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  alluded  with 
amazement  to  the  invasion  from  Holland,  praying, 
that  those  who  invaded  his  majesty's  just  rights 
might  be  disappointed ;  and  pledging  themselves 
not  only  to  be  guided  by  the  most  fervent  loyalty, 
but  to  promote,  in  all  his  subjects,  a  steadfast  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  religion."*  When  we  consider 
that  this  slavish  document  was  addressed  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  openly  and  systematical  ly 
violated  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  had  perpetrated  the 
most  savage  cruelties  on  those  who  had  sought  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  that  it  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
enterprise  of  a  prince  who,  as  the  inscription  on  his 
banner  testified,  came  to  "  maintain  the  liberties  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  religion,"  it  throws 
very  instructive  light  on  tho  principles  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  detestation  in  which  the  prelatic  form  of 
government  has  always-  been  held  by  the  people 
of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  William  had  put  to  sea  the  second 
time,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Landing  of 
November,  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  William  at 
of  six  hundred  vessels  and  an  army  **  or^a)'- 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1688,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The 
peasantry  of  Devonshire  flocked  in  considerable 
numbers  to  welcome  the  prince,  but,  to  his  great 
mortification,  for  some  time  no  man  of  note  or 
influence  repaired  to  his  quarters.  At  length,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  his  cause.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  Lords  Colchester,  Wharton, 
Kussell,  Abingdon,  and  other  influential  noblemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  set  out  to 
meet  William  as  soon  as  they  received  notice  of  his 
arrival ;  and  in  a  short  time  risings  in  his  favour 
took  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  mul- 
titudes of  all  ranks  and  political  parties  flocked 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  646,  and  Appendix,  No.  147. 
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He  i«  joined 
bv  vn*t  num- 
ber* of  tho 


to  his  standard.  Every  day  brought  some  new  proof 
of  that  universal  hostility  which 
the  nation  entertained  against  the 
measures  of  the  king.  The  de- 
fection of  the  army  soon  followed. 
Several  noblemen  and  officers  of  rank,  including 
among  others  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Marlborough,  deserted  the  royal 
camp,  and  carried  over  to  the  prince's  army  a  por- 
tion of  their  soldiers.  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  king's  son-in-law,  followed.  To  add  to  the 
Miserable  distress  of  the  unhappy  king,  tho 
condition  of  Princess  Anne,  James's  favourite 
Jumps—  daughter,  was  gained  over  by  her 
friend,  Churchill's  wife,  and  fled  from  Whitehall 
during  the  night,  and  took  refuge  with  the  insur- 
gents at  Nottingham.  At  the  tidings  of  this  event, 
the  wretched  monarch  was  stung  with  the  most 
bitter  anguish ;  "  God  help  me,"  said  he,  "  my  own 
children  desert  me ! " 

James  now  became  alarmed  for  tho  safety  of  his 
queen  and  infant  son,  and  resolved  to  send  them  off 
to  France.  With  a  view,  however,  to  gain  time  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  conceal  his  real  designs,  he 
promised  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
made  various  other  concessions  to  the  popular 
demands.  With  some  difficulty  the  queen  escaped 
from  London  in  disguise  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night,  carrying  with  her  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
embarked  at  Gravesend  on  board  a  yacht,  which 
carried  them  in  safety  to  Franco.  James  himself 
then  resolved  to  leavo  the  kingdom,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  his  flight  would  plunge  everything  into 
confusion,  and  that  his  interest  would  be  promoted 
by  the  anarchy  and  discord  which  he  expected  to 

..  ...       ensue.  Accordingly,  he  disappeared 
-hu  flight.     on  thc  n.ght  of  the  1Qth  of  De 

comber,  accompanied  only  by  Sir  Edward  Dales 
and  another  friend.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th 
they  reached  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  where  tho  hoy 
in  which  they  were  to  sail  lay.  But  while  they 
were  waiting  for  tho  tide  to  set  sail,  the  vessel  was 
boarded  by  a  party  of  fishermen  and  smugglers, 
Mho  mistook  James  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and 
mobbed  and  plundered  the  unhappy  monarch  and 
brought  him  on  shore  a  prisoner.  He  was  speedily 
rescued  out  of  their  hands  and  conveyed  back  to 
Loudon,  whero  he  arrived  on  thc  16th.  But  the 
news  of  bis  return  gave  little  satisfaction  to  thc 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  aim  from  tho  beginning 
waa  to  induce  his  father-in-law  to  relinquish  the 
throne  and  flee  from  tho  kingdom.  He,  therefore, 
conducted  himself  towards  the  king  with  such 
coldness  and  severity  as  ol armed  him  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  caused  him  to  resume  his  purpose 
of  flight.  With  this  view,  James  desired  permission 
to  retire  to  Rochester,  which  was  readily  granted, 
lie  remained  there  three  nights  in  the  midst  of  a 
few  faithful  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  remain  in  England,  but  in  vain.  On  the  evening 
of  tho  22nd  he  cmbaikcd  on  board  a  smack  which 
was  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  and  on  thc  25th 
he  was  safely  landed  at  Amb'.eteuse,  in  France. 


After  the  flight  of  the  kiug,  the  Tt  ince  of  Orange 
summoned  a  convention  at  West-  _ 
minster.  At  their  first  meeting 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  prince  for  the  deliverance 
which  ho  had  achieved  for  the  nation.  They  then 
proceeded,  by  a  great  majority,  to  vote  that  King 
James,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  tho  consti- 
tution, and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom,  had  abdicated  thc  government,  and  that 
the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

Tho  king  being  thus  set  aside,  tho  convention 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  tho  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor.  Proposals  wero  made  by  some 
for  electing  a  regent;  others  wero  for  investing 
tho  Princess  of  Orango  with  regal  power  in  her 
father's  room.  On  learning  these  proposals,  Wil- 
liam summoned  a  small  council  of  leading  persons, 
and  stated  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  inform 
them  that  if  they  chose  a  regent,  he  would  not 
accept  that  office.  Neither  was  he  disposed  to 
take  the  government  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
princess  his  wife.  If  cither  of  those  schemes 
were  adopted,  he  informed  them  that  he  could 
give  them  no  assistance  in  tho  settlement  of  tho 
nation,  but  would  return  home  to  hie  own  country. 
Upon  this  it  was  agreed,  after  a  long  debate,  that 

tho  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orango     „  .  .  . 
....      ....        v.        °,      Prince  and 

should  reign  jointly  as  King  and     Princess  of 

Queen  of  England,  while  the  ad-   Oranpo  called 

ministration  of  tho  government   10  throuo. 

should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1689,  William 

and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of 

England. 

The  Revolution,  which  had  so  suddenly  changed 
the  dynasty  in  England,  found  The  Revolution 
every  element  necessary  to  its  in  Scotland, 
development  already  in  existence  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Tweuty-cight  years  of  perfidy  and  op- 
pression had  lost  for  ever  to  the  house  of  Stewart  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  tho  prcsbyterians.  The 
episcopalians,  alarmed  lest  the  new  order  of  things 
should  subvert  their  power,  unintentionally,  by  their 
public  declamations,  fanned  the  flame  of  national 
discontent  j  while  certain  arbitrary  and  most  im- 
politic measures  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
court,  though  afterwards  recalled,  had  shaken  the 
allegiance  of  thc  army,  and  disgusted  nearly  all 
tho  civil  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding 
the  party  animosities  by  which  thc  country  had  so 
long  been  distracted,  it  now  soemed  evident  to 
moderate  and  reflecting  men,  including  many  of 
the  episcopalians  themselves,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  sonic  combined  movement  to  arrest 
the  encroachments  of  popery,  as  well  as  of  civil 
despotism ;  and  all  eyes  wero  turned  towards  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  thc  only  centre  around  which 
they  could  rally  with  any  hope  of  success. 

Meanwhile,  tho  administration,  struck  with  a 
moral  paralysis,  were  incapable     Weakness  of 
alike  of  decision  and  of  action.  ^  government. 
Their  overthrow  was  hastened  by  disunion,  and 
each  member  began  to  provide  for  his  own  personal 
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safety  and  tho  preservation  of  his  estates.    In  their 
terror,  they  attempted  to  obliterate  tho  traces  of 
their  evil  deeds.    The  victims  of  their  tyranny, 
who  were  in  prison  for  their  refusal  to  renounce 
the  covenant,  were  now  set  at  liberty;  and  the 
heada  of  the  martyrs,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  remained  bleaching  on  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  were  taken  down  and  buried,  lest  these 
monuments  of  their  cruelty  "  might  occasion  the 
question  to  be  moved  by  whom  and  for  what  they 
were  set  up  there."* 
James  had  not  lost  all  reliance  on  the  presbyte- 
Declnmtion  of  rian  party.    Gratitude  for  the  in- 
theprc«b>te-    dulgencc  thcr  then  enjoyed  he 
rian  ministers.   fondly  hoped  'wonld  afc  thi{(  cHsjft 

attach  them  to  his  cause.    He  was  mistaken :  they 
regarded  his  pretended  favours  as  insidious  at- 
tempts for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and,  on  their  ministers  being  sounded  by  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  as  to  the  line  of  policy  they  intended 
to  adopt, they  declined  to  answer  individually;  but 
at  a  general  meeting  summoned  on  the  occasion, 
they  boldly  declared  that  they  had  no  confidence 
in  a  government  whose  chief  offices  were  filled  by 
papists,  and  that  "  they  would  behave  in  the  junc- 
ture as  God  should  direct."  + 
At  this  critical  moment  James  accelerated  the 
Withdrawal  of  ru>n  °f  h'9  cause  in  Scotland  by 
the  array  to    sending  orders  for  the  army  to 
the  south.      march  tQ  |he  Mxj{]h  f(Jr  th(?  purpose 

of  assisting  him  to  repel  tho  Dutoh  invaders,  and 
this  order  was  peremptorily  repeated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  secret  committee.  The 
place  of  tho  soldiers  in  the  capital  was  supplied  by 
the  militia,  on  whose  loyalty  no  dependence  could 
be  placed,  and  who  were  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
unprincipled  and  temporising  policy.  From  that 
instant  the  small  remnant  of  power  which  the 
government  had  still  possessed  was  extinguished  ; 
and  tho  dread  of  absolute  anarchy  compelled  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  concert 
measures  for  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  the 
Church  and  nation.  Their  leaders  included  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Glcncairn,  Craw- 
ford, Dundonald,  and  Tan-as,  and  they  were  joined 
by  Lord  Hoss  and  several  of  tho  opposite  party, 
who  wcro  probably  influenced  rather  by  personal 

_  than  public  motives.  Meanwhile, 

Coniniumca-  4,      *   ,  ..                  .  ' 

tions  between  lne  revolutionary  party  intercepted 

th<;  king  and  all  communications  between  the 

council       Icing  and  the  privy  council,  who 
intercepted.  °    ,  J     ,  . 

wero  thus  for  some  weeks  ignorant 

of  each  other's  movements  and  intentions,  while  the 

whole  was  patent  to  their  opponents.  Still  the  pres- 

byterians  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  any  definite 

plan  of  procedure,  until  tho  landing  of  the  prince 

in  England;  and  the  publishing  of  his  manifesto 

confirmed  their  determination  to  strike  for  liberty 

"  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, &c,  p.  28. 

t  Ualcarrcs;  Wodrow,  vol.  it.  p.  fill,  et  «■].;  Faithful 
Contending,  360;  Minutes  of  the  Sottoy,  ICS* 


at  all  hazards,  afforded  them  a  common  rallying 
point,  and  gave  form  and  coherence  to  their  design. 

William's  declaration  was  publicly  announced 
in  Glasgow,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  and  Publication 
was  speedily  made  known  through-    of  William** 
ont  the  kingdom,  in  open  defiance  declaration, 
of  a  proclamation  issued  by  tho  privy  council. 
Tho  secret  committee,  finding  the  authority  of 
council  treated  with  contempt,  and  having  now 
no  power  to  enforce  it,  dispatched  messengers  to 
James  professing  their  continued  devotion  to  his 
service,  and  requesting  instructions.    It  was  now, 
however,  too  late.    His  cause  was  found  to  be 
hopeless,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  greater  num- 
ber declared  for  tho  prince,  and  the  committee  was 
dissolved. 

Scarcely  had  the  army  been  withdrawn  when 
tho  whole  country  was  in  com-  Distracted 
motion.    Multitudes  of  prcsbyte-     »ute  of  the 
rians  roso  in  arms  for  the  Prince    country  and 
of  Orange,  and  a  number  of  the     lLe  caplUl 
moro  impetuous  spirits  flocked  to  the  capital,  ond 
carrying  with  them  vague  and  alarming  reports 
filled  the  inhabitants  with  consternation.   To  com- 
plete the  discomfiture  of  the  government,  the  chan- 
cellor, timidly  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  some  of  tho  revolutionary  leaders,  consented  to 
disband  tho  militia ;  and  shortly  after,  in  terror  of 
his  life  from  the  infuriated  mob,  he  retired  from  tlie 
council,  and  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  to  his 
country  seat  in  Perthshire. 

A  tumultuous  assemblage,  consisting  at  first 
chiefly  of  college  youths  and  city   Attack  on  th« 
npprenticea,  now  attempted  to  gain    r»)«d  chapel, 
possession  of  the  chapel-royal,  with  its  popub 
images  and  other  paraphernalia,  which  bad  been 
left  under  the  protection  of  a  Captain  Wallace  and 
a  small  guard.   Tho  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and 
in  tho  encounter  which  ensued  several  persons  were 
killed  on  both  sides.    The  whole  city  was  im- 
mediately in  a  ferment,  and  multitudes  of  the 
citizens,  under  the  conduct  of  some  gentleman  «! 
rank  and  influence,*  assembled  in  arms,  and,  at- 
tended by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,  the  train- 
bands, city  officers,  and  heralds,  marched  to  tht 
palace,  within  which  Wallace  and  his  men  had 
sought  shelter,  and  summoned  him  in  his  majestr » 
name  to  surrender.    Wallace  refused,  but  a  party 
gaining  access  by  a  back  entry  that  had  been  incau- 
tiously left  unguarded,  the  chapel  and  palace  were 
speedily  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  The  work  of 
destruction  was  at  once  commenced.  Theornaments 
of  the  chapel,  which  had  been  lately  fitted  up  fortbc 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  were  demolished,  the  crucifisf- 
pictures,  and  images  wero  dragged  from  their  place* 
of  concealment,  paraded  in  mock  procession  throug6 
the  city,  and  then  committed  to     Burning  of 
the  flames  in  the  Abbey  Close.  •heJi""(j£ 
Tho  Jesuits'  college  was  sacked  j*°uj£*coI- 
and  burned,  its  printing-press  and  lege,  printing- 
library  were  dest roved,  ond  many     hou»,  **■ 
of  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Roman  Cathohc* 
"  Bulcarrea*  Mom.,  p.  25. 
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shared  the  stuns  fate.  During  these  outrages  the 
government  remained  inactive,  probably  more 
through  terror  than  from  any  want  of  will  to 
punish  the  rioters.  At  length,  however,  the  council 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
after  the  mob  had  performed  the  ceremony,  com- 
mon at  the  period,  of  a  mock  trial  and  execution  of 
the  pope,*  the  ferment  was  for  the  time  allayed. 

Tho  tidings  of  this  outbreak  were  speedily  con- 
veyed to  Castle  Drummond,  where  Perth  had 
taken  refuge,  and  filled  tho  mind  of  the  cowardly 
renegade  with  overwhelming  alarm.  He  had  tried 
in  vain  to  find  support  in  the  rites  of  his  new  faith 
or  in  tho  consolations  of  his  priests,  to  whom,  with 
eager  importunity,  he  appealed  for  comfort,  ac- 
knowledging with  craven  terror  that  "  the  terrors 
Flight  of  of  death  were  upon  him."  Afraid 
Perth—  to  trust  himself  longer  even  among 
his  own  servants  and  retainers,  he  left  his  residence 
in  disguise,  and  travelling  by  an  unfrequented 
route  over  the  Ochil  Mountains,  then  covered  with 
snow,  be  succeeded  in  reaching  Burntisland,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  which  lay  off  that  port.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  he  was  recognised  and 
pursued.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  making 
his  escape  was  overtaken,  boarded  and  searched. 
The  cowardly  wretch  was  discovered  in  the  hold 
dressed  in  women's  clothes.  He  was  immediately 
—his  capture  seized,  and,  after  having  been 
and  treatment  stripped  and  plundered,  was  drag- 
ged on  shore  and  committed  to  the  jail  of  Kirkaldy. 
His  late  associates  in  tho  council,  with  character- 
istic baseness,  hastened  to  disown  their  colleague 
in  his  hour  of  need,  and  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
to  Stirling  Castle.  Like  his  companion  in  office 
and  in  guilt,  tho  infamous  Chancellor  Jeffries, 
Perth  was  conveyed  to  his  place  of  confinement 
under  a  strong  guard,  amid  the  mingled  execra- 
tions and  threats  of  a  vast  multitude,  who  had 
assembled  to  exult  over  the  downfall  of  the  des- 
picable tool  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 

Some  unfounded  reports  that  ten  thousand  Irish 
.       papists  had  landed  in  Galloway,  and 
vaaion  of  Irish  burned  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright, 
papists.   The    having  alarmed  the  Cameronians, 
8ocirty  men    tho  whoi0  Society  people  of  Niths- 
rue  in  arm*.     ,  .        *  n 

dale  and  Galloway  rose,  m  arms, 

and,  being  joined  by  many  of  the  presbyterians  of 
the  west,  prepared  for  tho  defence  of  the  country. 
The  alarm,  however,  proved  groundless,  but  they 
did  not  disperse  until  they  had  rifled  the  homes  of 
the  papista  of  their  images  and  relics,  and  reduced 
them  to  ashes.  Though  these  proceedings  cannot 
be  defended,  they  can  excite  no  surprise,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  they  were  charac- 
terised by  a  degree  of  moderation  quite  unusual  in 
such  circumstances,  and  were  throughout  unac« 
companied  by  violence  or  bloodshed. 

•  Balearres,  p.  25,  srq.  ;  King  James's  Mem.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  338  ;  Wodrow,  toI.  ii.  p.  650,  tt  «q.  ;  Arnofs  Hut.  of 
ICdin. 


The  declaration  of  tho  Prince  of  Orange,  which 

had  now  been  diffused  everywhere    ~.    ,  . 
.,        .     .  . i_  A         •    i   ,       The  decl.ua- 

throughout  the  country,  raised  the     tion  of  iho 

hopes  of  tho  friends  of  liberty,  who  Prince  of 
laying  aside  their  party  differences,  Orange, 
unanimously  resolved  to  rally  round  his  standard. 
The  declaration  was  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  had 
an  air  of  straightforward  frankness,  which  carried 
a  conviction  of  the  prince's  sincerity.  He  referred 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  asserted  his  right  and  that  of  his 
consort  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  their  conse- 
quent duty  to  free  the  country  from  the  tyranny  to 
which  it  had  been  so  long  subjected.  He  de- 
manded the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  his  just 
design  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  declnred 
that  the  freeing  of  the  kingdom  from  all  hazard  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  for  the  future,  and 
the  settling  it  by  parliament  on  a  solid  basis,  were 
the  true  reasons  of  his  undertaking.  Finally,  he 
called  upon  all  good  men  to  implore  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  on  his  endeavours,  that  so  they 
may  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  "  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reformed  Churches,  and  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  kingdom." 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  who  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council, 
and  who  were  dissatisfied  because  the  declaration 
contained  no  assurance  that  their  ascendancy  would 
be  maintained,  no  cordial  address  of  thanks  was 
voted  to  the  prince,  but  only  a  brief  and  formal 
congratulation,  which  he  received  without  exhibit- 
ing any  emotion. 

But  though  the  council  adopted  this  cautious 
policy,  the  arrival  of  William  pro-      Kf.5ort  0f 
duccd  great  excitement  among  tho    nolU.  men  and 
Scottish  people.    A  scramble  for    gentlemen  to 
place  and  power  began  among  men 
of  all  ranks,  and  nearly  all  parties.  Noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  burgesses,  all  who  were  ambitious 
of  preferment,  and  could  afford  tho  leisure  and  the 
expense  of  a  visit  to  London,  flocked  thither,  so 
that  for  a  period  of  three  months,  Scotland,  and 
especially  the  capital,  was  deserted  by  nearly  every 
public  leader,  and  left  almost  without  a  govern- 
ment ;  yet,  to  tho  honour  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed,  this  tempting 
opportunity  of  inflicting  signal  vengeance  on  their 
persecutors  was  not  embraced. 

'William  had  the  discretion  to  avoid  committing 

himself  to  the  views  and  directions  _..„. 

«  .     u        „m  ....     William  a«- 

of  any  one  party.  He  assembled  the    jtmblcn  «<nio 

leading  Scotsmen  then  congregated   of  the  lending 
in  London,  consisting  of  thirty  Sc,°2n-U 
peers  and  about  eighty  gentlemen, 
and  informed  them  that  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  the  liberties  of  the  country  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion  were  threatened,  had  been  his  only 
inducement  to  engage  in  his  present  undertak- 
ing, and  that  bo  had  called  them  together  that  he 
might  have  their  advice.    They  repaired  to  tho 
council-chamber  todeliberatc,  and  after  a  discussion, 
which  lasted  three  days,  they  resolved,  on  the  Bug- 
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gestion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom 
"  that  executive  power  should  bo  lodged  somewhere 
until  a  convention  of  Estates  should  be  called,  and 
that  that  could  be  no  where  better  or  safer  than 
with  the  prince."  An  address  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  voted  unanimously,  and  William  was 
requested  to  appoint  the  1 4  th  of  March  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  to  annul  tbo  act 
which  excluded  presbyterians  from  the  privilege  of 
voting  or  being  returned  as  members.  The  prince 
— th-'  d  ce  received  this  address  graciously, 
cir  a  "  *  and  signified  his  unqualified  con- 
currence in  tho  resolutions  of  the  meeting.*  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  unanimity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, however,  a  number  of  James's  adherents 
were  present,  who  now  saw  no  other  way  of  pro- 
moting his  cause  than  by  endeavouring  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  in  the  forthcoming  convention ;  and 
both  parties  hastened  home  to  prepare  for  the 
contest. 

In  this  struggle,  tho  presbyterians,  as  might 
State  have  been  expected,  strenuously 
of  parties.  supported  the  cause  of  William, 
while  the  episcopalians  still  persevered  in  their 
attachment  to  their  native  sovereign.  There  were 
some  conspicuous  examples,  however,  on  both  Bides, 
of  men  who  cared  little  for  the  principles  which  they 
professed  to  maintain,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
sacrifice  theso  to  their  own  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. 

After  tho  flight  of  James  was  known  in  Scotland 
State  of       the  country  was  virtually  in  a 

anarchy  in  state  of  anarchy.  "There  was 
SoothnJ.       no  kin(f  in  lsrac,(  ftnd  every  man 

did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  There 
was  no  attempt,  however,  to  retaliate  on  tho  in- 
struments of  tyranny  the  cruelties  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  nation,  during  the  reigns  of  the  fugitive 
monarch  and  his  brother  :  no  lives  were  sacrificed, 
nor  were  there  any  violent  outrages  on  person  or 
property.  There  was,  indeed,  one  class  who  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  common  people,  and 
were  soon  made  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place.  The  curates  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  hateful  system  which  had  by 
force  and  fraud  replaced  the  Church  of  their 
fathers;  they  had  been  thrust  into  their  livings 
under  the  law  of  patronage  against  tho  wishes  of 
the  parishioners;  they  had  acted  the  part  of  spies 
and  informers  to  the  privy  council;  and  hod  as- 
sisted Clavcrhouse  and  Dalzell  in  their  bloody  per- 
secutions, furnishing  them  with  lists  of  the  persons 
who  absented  themselves  from  their  ministry  ;  and 
not  a  few  had  brought  discredit  on  their  office 
by  their  profligate  lives.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  bo  regarded  with  peculiar 
aversion  by  the  people,  and  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  ejecting  these  hirelings  and  intruders,  as 
they  were  termed,  from  the  places  which  had  once 
been  filled  by  those  faithful  ministers  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  wilderness,  or  had  laid  down 
•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  805. 


their  lircs  for  the  "crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer." 
But  though  the  episcopal  clergy  were  made  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  popular  indignation,  perhaps  in 
no  other  country  would  reprisals  have  been  so  mo- 
derate. On  Christmas,  168$,  armed  bands  of  tfac 
Cameronians,  or  Hillmcn,  assembled  in  various  parts 
of  the  western  counties,  and  proceeded  with  great 
deliberation  to  eject  the  curates  from  their  churches 
and  manses.  The  obnoxious  incumbent  was  carried 
in  mock  procession  to  the  church-yard,  the  crow, 
or  some  other  public  place.  He  was  there  re- 
proached for  his  past  conduct ;  his  gown,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  badge  of  prelacy,  was  torn  over 
his  head ;  he  was  then  conducted  to  the  boundary 
of  tho  parish,  and  dismissed  with  an  emphatic 
warning  never  to  officiate  there  again.* 

Tho  mode  in  which  these  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted seems  to  have  excited  the  disapprobation  of 
the  leading  covenanters ;  and  a  general  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  the  ejection  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  in  a  more  formal  and  orderly  manner. 
A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  Ejection  of  the 
served  on  all  the  curates  in  tho  curates, 
western  districts  who  had  not  been  rabbled,  requir- 
ing them  to  remove  from  their  parishes  peaceably, 
on  pain  of  violent  expulsion  if  they  neglected  the 
warning.   In  this  way  about  three  hundred  in  all 

•  It  was  alleged  that  iu  Mine  instances  the  mob  plun- 
dered the  cellar  and  larder  of  tho  obnoxious  incumbents, 
greatly  to  tho  acundal  of  ihe  more  sober  Camcronww- 


*'  A  whiggish  mob,"  aavs  Baron  Bradwardinc,  "destroycJ 
the  meeting-house  of  Sir.  Kubric,  tore  his  surplice,  sod 
plundered  his  dwelling-house  of  four  siher  spoons,  intro- 
milting  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with 
two  barrels,  one  of  single  aud  one  of  double  ale,  be»idt» 
three  bottles  of  brandy."  (Waverlev,  ch-.P.  x.)  The  spirit 
by  which  some  at  least  of  the  actors  in  these  scene*  »m 
moved  mav  be  learned  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ec- 
centric pe'dler,  Patrick  Walker,  who  wrote  the  lives  el 
Cameron.  I'edcn,  &c,  speaks  of  the  share  that  be  took  in 
these  rabbling*.  "  The  time  of  their  fall  was  now  conic,  M 
says,  *»  which  many  longed  for,  even  for  long  twenty- 
eight  years,  faiutuew  was  entered  into  their  bearU,  ww- 
much  that  tho  greater  part  of  them  could  not  speak  «n«r, 
but  stood  trembling  and  sweating,  though  we  spoke  «ith 
all  calmness  to  them.  I  inquired  of  them  what  made  tieat 
to  tremble,  they  that  had  been  teachers  and  defenders  of  U* 
prclati<'al  principles,  and  active  and  instrumental  in  many »' 
our  national  mischiefs.  How  would  they  tremble  and  s»est 
if  they  were  in  the  Gnuwmarket  going  up  the  ladder, 
tho  rope  before  them,  and  the  lad  with  the  pyoted  [party- 
coloured]  coat  at  their  tail  [the  hangman] !  But  they  were 
speechless  object*  of  pity."  Full  details  of  these  rabbunp 
are  given  in  "  The  Caso  of  tho  Present  Afflicted  Epiwui'ii 
Clergy  in  Scotland  truly  represented,"  drawn  up  by  them- 
selves, and  collected  by  Dr.  Munro,  w  ho  was  at  this  tic* 
expelled  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Bullo,  of  Stobo,  declares  that  tho  mob  threatened  to 
shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  "  laid  many(  stroke*  on 
him  with  the  broad  side  of  their  drawn  swords. '  Another, 
Mr.  John  Little,  complained  grievously  of  the  treatment 
which  he  received  from  a  regiment  of  fifty  women  armed 
with  cudgels,  who,  he  say  a,  "  after  tearing  his  coat  off,  com- 
passed him  about,  four  at  each  arm,  others  of  them 
nis  head  and  shoulders  with  their  fists,  others  of  them 
scratching  and  nipping  his  batk."  To  appease  these 
viragoes,  Mr.  Little  said,  "if  they  would  let  bim  intotne 
kirk  he  would  preach  a  sermon  to  them," — an  offer  wni<a, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  was  more  likely  to  inflame 
than  to  appease  their  wrath.  (See  Remarkable  Passage*  m 
the  Life  of  Richard  Cameron,  &c,  Apud.  Biography rre*- 
byteriana;  Case  of  the  Afflicted  Clergy,  &c,  pp.  &t  5°>  w» 
M'Crie's  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  265.) 
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of  the  clergy  were  ejected  between  Christmas, 
1088,  and  April,  1689.  These  "rabblings"  of  the 
curates,  as  might  be  expected,  caused  a  great 
outcry  among  the  episcopalians  and  Jacobites,  and 
a  highly  coloured  report  of  their  treatment  by  [ 
the  rabble  was  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  and  trans- 
mitted to  London.  William  immediately  issued  a  I 
proclamation  directing  that  the  episcopal  ministers 
should  be  suffered  to  retain  their  benefices  without 
molestation,  till  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  Church  should  be  settled  by  the  convention. 
But  as  he  had  no  troops  in  Scotland,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  means  of  enforcing  his  commands,  his 
attempt  to  protect  the  curates  from  ejection  and 
insult  was  wholly  ineffective. 

Mean  while,  the  elections  were  proceeding  for 
Relative       members  to  serve  in  the  conven- 

strength  of  the  tion,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
two  parties.  Whigs  had  the  superiority  in  almost 
all  the  shires  and  burghs;  but  the  adherents  of 
James  relied  for  support  on  the  bishops  and  the 
majority  of  the  nobles.  The  great  body  of  the 
lawyers  also  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
fallen  monarch,  and  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was 
still  held  for  him  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  At  this 
juncture,  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  and  Claverhouse, 
recently  created  Viscount  Dundee,  came  down  from 
London  to  direct  the  counsels  of  James's  adherents. 

Proceeding,  of  The   fornier'  a   man  of 
Dundee  and    disposition  and  great  accomplish- 

^«>TM_in  ments,  had  in  his  youth  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  but  had  subse- 
quently been  gained  over  by  the  court,  and  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  king  from  personal  friend- 
ship. In  company  with  Dundee,  he  waited  upon 
James  after  his  return  to  London  from  Fcversham, 
and  assured  him  of  their  continued  devotion  to  his 
interests.  As  they  walked  with  him  up  and  down 
the  Mall,  the  king  asked  them  how  they  came  to  be 
with  him  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken  him  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange?  Balcarres  replied  that 
their  fidelity  to  so  good  a  master  would  ever  be 
the  same;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Dundee  also  made  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions of  fidelity.  "  Will  you  two,  as  gentlemen," 
inquired  James,  "say  you  have  still  attachment  to 
me?"  —  "Sir,  we  do,"  was  their  reply.  — "  Will 
you  give  me  your  hands  upon  it  as  men  of  honour?" 
They  did  so.  "  Well,"  rejoined  the  unhappy  prince, 
"  I  see  you  are  the  men  I  always  took  you  to  be ; 
you  shall  know  all  my  intentions.  I  can  no  longer 
remain  here  but  as  a  cipher,  or  be  a  prisoner  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange, — and  you  know  there  is  but  a 
small  distance  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves 
of  kings."  He  had,  therefore,  resolved,  ho  said,  to 
seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  France.  "  When  I  am 
there,"  ho  added,  "you  shall  receive  my  instruc- 
tions. You,  Lord  Balcarres,  "hall  have  a  commis- 
sion to  manage  my  civil  affairs;  and  you,  Lord 
Dundee,  to  command  my  troops."  * 

On  the  following  day  James  fled  a  second  time 
from  his  palace,  never  to  return,  and  the  Prince  of 

•  lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
VOL.  II. 


Orange  entered  London.  Balenrres  had  repeated 
audiences  of  William,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
and  whose  cousin  he  had  married.  He  expressed 
"  the  utmost  respect  for  his  highness,  but  said  that 
he  could  have  no  hand  in  turning  out  his  king, 
who  had  been  a  kind  master  to  him  in  many  things. 
The  prince,  perhaps,  valued  him  the  more  for  this, 
and  twice  thereafter  spoke  to  him  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  said  at  parting,  '  Take  care,  my  lord, 
that  you  keep  within  the  law,  for  if  you  break  it 
you  must  expect  to  bo  left  to  it.' "  * 

The  eulogists  of  Dundee  assert  that  he  was  so- 
licited by  William  to  enter  his  service,  that  he 
refused  without  ceremony,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  King  James,  which 
he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  violate, f 
and  that  William  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  excuse.  But  the  truth  is,  he  acted  a  part  by 
no  means  so  frank  and  honest  as  the  course  adopted 
by  his  friend  Balcarres.  He  employed  Burnet  to 
mediate  for  him  with  the  new  sovereign,  declared 
his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement  of 
the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary,  and  obtained 
in  return  a  promise  of  protection,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  travel  down  to  Scotland  under  the  escort 
of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  "  Without  such  an  escort," 
says  Macaulay,  "  the  man  of  blood,  whose  naino 
was  never  mentioned  but  with  a  shudder  at  the 
hearth  of  any  prcsbytcrian  family,  would  at  that 
conjuncture  have  had  but  a  perilous  journey  through 
Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians."  } 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  February  when  Dundee 
and  Balcarres  reached  Edinburgh.  „rocagni.M 
They  lost  no  time  in  taking  active     ndopted  by 
measures  to  revive  the  drooping       them  in 
spirits  of  their  party,  to  confirm  EJinbu,6h- 
the  waverers,  and  to  preserve  union  among  the 
adherents  of  the  fugitive  monarch.    They  waited 
upon  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  was  preparing  to 
surrender  the  castle,  and  though  they  found  him 
in  the  act  of  removing  his  furniture,  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  bold  out  till  he  saw  what  course  the 
convention  should  adopt.  §    In  conjunction  with  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  they  had  received  a 
commission  from  James  to  adjourn  the  convention 
to  Stirling ;  and  they  informed  the  duke  of  their 
resolution  to  use  their  powers  if  the  majority  should 
prove  hostile  to  tho  rights  of  their  royal  roaster. 

At  length  the  day  (March  14)  appointed  for 
tho  meeting  of  the  Estates  arrived,  Meeting  of  the 
and  they  assembled  rather  in  tho  convention, 
circumstances  of  a  Polish  diet  than  of  a  Scottish 
parliament.  The  English  convention  met  in  quiet- 
ness and  security,  and  conducted  their  proceedings 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  form  and  precedent.  But  the  Scottish 
patriots  had  to  assemble  under  tho  guns  of  a  hostile 
fortress,  and  to  mingle  even  in  their  place  of  meet- 
ing with  unscrupulous  enemies,  while  their  safety 

•  Lives  of  the  Lindtnys,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
-t  Chsmbers's  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  1G80 — 1715,  p.  30. 


1  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  270. 
}  Memoirs  of  Balcarres,  p.  24. 
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was  farther  imperilled  by  the  presence  of  a  troop 
of  Clavcrhouse's  ruthless  dragoons.  In  these  criti- 
cal circumstances  they  were  obliged  to  call  to  their 
protection  a  body  of  the  western  covenantor*,  who, 
nothing  loth,  flocked  to  the  capital,  carrying  under 
their  grey  plaids  the  swords  and  pistols  which 
they  had  wielded  in  the  cause  of  tbe  covenant  at 
Druinciog  and  Bothwell  Bridge. 

The  first  question  which  tested  the  strength  of 

Hamilton      the  hostile  parties  in   the  con- 
ili  .  ioj       vention  was  the  choice  of  a  presi- 

president.  dent.  The  pre*byterians  supported 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  moderate  Whig  of  re- 
spectable abilities  and  fair  character,  but  whose  po- 
litical course  had  by  no  means  been  either  straight- 
forward or  decided.  The  choice  of  the  Jacobites 
fell  upon  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  a  treacherous,  cruel, 
and  cowardly  time-server,  of  mean  abilities  and  dis- 
reputable character,  who  had  lent  himself  to  the 
court,  to  execute  its  most  flagitious  schemes,  during 
the  dark  period  of  the  persecutions.  On  the  flight 
of  James  he  had  sought  with  abject  servility  to  guin 
the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but,  finding 
his  overtures  coldly  received,  he  had  once  more 
joined  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  monarch.  Parties 
were  so  nearly  balanced  that  Hamilton  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  only  fifteen  ;  but  the  victory  was 
regarded  as  decisive,  and  about  twenty  of  the  de- 
feated party,  with  the  laxity  of  principle  which 
characterised  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  imme- 
diately joined  the  winning  side.  A  committee  of 
elections  was  then  appointed  to  scrutinise  the  dis- 
puted returns,  and  it  is  alleged  by  the  Jacobites 
that  the  majority  of  tlie  members  showed  gross 
partiality  in  their  decisions.  The  convention  next 
proceeded  to  make  provision  for  their  own  security. 
The  parliament-house  was  commanded  by  the  guns 
of  the  castle,  which  was  still  held  for  James  by 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  papist,  and,  therefore,  dis- 
qualified by  law  to  hold  the  command.    The  Earls 

Duke  of      °^  I'01*1""1  an<*  Twceddalo  were 
Gordon  sum-    8cn^  to  require  the  duke,  in  the 
t->      namo  of  the  convention,  to  evacu- 
_tLc   ate  the  fortress  within  twenty-four 
hours.   He  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  and  asked  a  night  for 
consideration.    The  exhortations  of  Balcarres  and 
Dundee,  however,  confirmed  his  wavering  mind ; 
and  next  morning,  when  the  deputies  returned  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  he  put  them  off 
with  an  evasive  answer,  professing  great  respect 
for  the  convention,  and  offering  to  give  security  for 
his  |>caccablc  behaviour  to  the  amonnt  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  but  refusing  to  give  up 
the  castle  until  bo  should  receive  a  communication 
from  the  government  now  established  in  England. 
— rcfu»e«,  and    ^is  answer  was  deemed  unsatis- 
i»  t»rndaitncU    factory.     Ho  was  proclaimed  a 
a  traitor.      traitor  to  the  Estate*,  and  guards 
were  posted  to  intercept  all  communication  be- 
tween the  garrison  and  the  city.* 

•  Acts  of  Scot.  Tarl.,  March  14th  and  15th.  1CS9:  Bui- 
-  Memoirs. 


Letter  from 
Jutnea  to  the 
convention. 


o»tle— 


On  the  following  day,  March  15th,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  France  with  a  sealed 
letter  from  King  James  to  the 
Estates.  The  leaders  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, though  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
and  mortified  by  the  neglect  of  their  master  to 
furnish  them  with  this  information,  hoped  that 
James  would  have  offered  terms  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate his  opponents,  and,  though  not  without 
misgivings,  resolved  to  lay  the  letter  before  the 
convention. 

Accordingly,  next  day,  while  the  Estates  were 
engaged  in  deliberation,  it  was  announced  that 
James's  messenger  was  at  the  door.  Ho  was  called 
in,  and  the  document  which  he  brought  was  laid  on 
the  tabic.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  letter 
should  be  read,  but  the  president  reminded  the 
Estates  that  they  had  been  convoked  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  also  sent 
them  a  letter,  and  that  his  communication  was 
entitled  to  the  precedence.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  without  opposition,  and  Letter  from 
the  letter  of  William,  which  had  William  read, 
been  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Levcn,  was  produced 
and  read.  It  reminded  the  Estates  of  the  respon- 
sible position  in  which  they  were  placid;  urjrcd 
them  to  lay  aside  all  animosities  and  factions,  and 
to  establish  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  on  a  solid 
basis;  and  professed  warm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  though  it  carefully  avoided  giving 
an  opinion  respecting  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  presbyteriana  and  episcopalians.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  with  whom 
William  had  conferred  in  London  had  recommended 
a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  he  now  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approbation  of  that  project,  sod 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  s 
measure  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  both  nations. 

Apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the  letter 
of  James  might  possibly  contain  an  order  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  convention ;  before  the  seal  «u 
bioken,  therefore,  it  was  proposed,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  that  nothing  contained  in  tbe 
1  et  ter  should  an n ul  or  impede  the  deli  Deration*  of  tbe 
Estates,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  sit  until 
they  should  have  completed  the  work  of  securing 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
government  of  the  country.  This  vote  wss  sub- 
scribed not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  seven  out 
of  nine  bishops,  and  by  Dundee,  Balcarres,  and 
the  other  Jacobites  present,  who,  in  the  hope  that 
the  letter  would  contain  some  conciliatory  offers, 
were  thus  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  their 
own  principles,  and  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their 
master's  authority.  The  important  document,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  was  then  read.  R 
showed  that  the  character  of  James  Unfavourable 
remained  unchanged,  and  that  it  *ffe.  t  of 
was  vain  to  expect  either  prudence  James  *  tttfr* 
or  moderation  from  the  intractable,  hard-hearted 
tyrant.  He  required  of  them  to  support  his  in- 
terests as  became  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  and 
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thus  to  avoid  the  danger  and  infamy  of  rebels  in 
this  world,  and  their  condemnation  in  the  world  to 
come.  He  graciously  promised  a  pardon  to  those 
who  should  return  to  their  allegiance  before  the 
last  duy  of  the  month,  and  threatened  condign 
punishment  against  all  who  should  continue  in 
rebellion  against  his  lawful  authority.*  This  letter, 
which  was  written  and  countersigned  by  the  apos- 
tate Melfort,  who  was  legally  incapable  of  holding 
office  under  the  crown,  excited  loud  and  vehement 
expressions  of  indignation  from  the  Whigs,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Jacobites  any  longer 
to  continue  the  struggle  in  the  convention. 

Meanwhile  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.    A  considerable  body  of  the  western 
covenanters  had  flocked  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  convention.    It  was  expected 
that  these  stern  and  dauntless  presbyterians,  burn- 
ing with  the  recollection  of  their  grievous  wrongs, 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ab- 
horred persecutors,  especially  on  Dundee  and  his 
associate,  the  "  bloody  Mackenzie,"  the  late  king's 
Dundee       advocate.    It  was  reported  to  the 
threaten td  by   convention  on  the  16th  of  March, 
the  covenanters.  tjje  jay  on  wi,ic|,  Jan,C9'8  letter 

was  read,  that  two  men  had  been  heard  inquiring 
for  the  lodgings  of  Dundee,  vowing  at  the6ame  time 
that  "  they  would  use  the  dogs  as  they  had  been 
used  by  them."+  Mackenzie,  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  force  of  language,  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  Estates,  and  Dundee  demanded  that  the  house  in 
which  the  intended  assassins  wercaaid  tolurk  should 
he  searched,  and  that  all  strangers  should  be  removed 
from  the  town.  Rut  this  was  at  once  refused,  as  it 
would  have  placed  the  convention  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  of  Dundee  and  his  troops. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Saturday)  the 
Proposal  to     Jacobito  leaders  held  a  consulta- 

hold  a  counter  tion,  and  as  it  was  now  evident 
convention,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
vention was  hostile  to  James,  they  resolved  that 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee,  and  Bal- 
carres,  should  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  them, 
and  hold  a  counter  convention  of  their  adherents 
at  Stirling.  Monday  was  appointed  for  carrying 
this  project  into  effect-  Rut  when  the  day  arrived 
Atholl,  who  had  promised  to  bring  down  a  body  of 
Highlanders  from  his  estates  to  protect  their  deli- 
berations, with  his  usual  pusillanimity  and  vacilla- 
tion, requested  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
proposed  that,  in  the  meantime,  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion, they  should  repair  once  more  to  the  parliament- 
house.  Balcarres  and  the  other  members  of  the 
party  yielded  to  his  request;  Dundee  alone,  haunted 
by  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  and  the  dread 
Flight  W  of  assassination,  refused  to  wait 
Dundee.  longer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Balcarres,  who  saw  clearly  that  the 
flight  of  his  associate  would  break  up  their  whole 
plan,  he  determined  immediately  to  set  out  for  the 

•  Acts  of  Pari.,  March  16th;  Balearic*'  Momoirs;  Life 
of  Jiune«,   ol.  ii.  p.  342. 

t  Minutes  of  Convention,  MS.  Ad.  Lib. 


north.  At  the  head  of  about  6fty  of  his  old 
troopers,  he  quitted  the  city  by  Lcith  Wynd,  one 
of  its  eastern  avenues,  and,  turning  to  the  west, 
proceeded  wilb  his  men  along  the  bank  of  the  loch 
which  defended  the  city  on  the  north  side— a  road 
which  now  forms  the  site  of  Princes  Street.  Pass- 
ing close  under  the  huge  rock  on  which  the  castle 
is  built,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  scrambled  up 
tho  western  face  of  the  crag,  and  held  a  conference 
at  a  postern  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  governor 
of  the  fortress.  It  is  reported  that  Dundee  urged 
the  duko  to  leave  the  castle  under  the  charge  of 
his  lieutenant  and  accompany  him  to  the  High- 
lands, with  the  view  of  raising  his  vassals  there  in 
behalf  of  King  James.  The  duke,  however,  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  that  a  soldier  cannot  in 
honour  quit  the  post  that  is  assigned  to  him ;  and 
Dundee  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  en- 
treating that  the  duke  would  at  least  hold  out  the 
castle  till  he  should  be  relieved. 

During  this  singular  conference,  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  city,  and  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected at  tho  foot  of  the  precipice.  The  news  soon 
reached  the  convention,  which  was  then  sitting, 
together  with  a  report  that  their  dreaded  and 
abhorred  adversary  was  mustering  his  forces  to 
attack  them.  A  terrible  uproar  Excitement  in 
ensued.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  the  convention, 
ordered  the  doors  of  the  parliament-house  to  be 
locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table,  exclaim- 
ing with  great  fierceness,  "It  is  high  time  wo 
should  look  to  ourselves,  since  the  enemies  of  our 
religion,  and  of  our  civil  freedom,  are  mustering 
all  around  us,  and  there  is  danger  within  as  well 
as  without  doors.  Let  those  be  detained  who  are 
not  well-wishers  to  their  country,  that  they  may 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
accomplices."  Tho  Earl  of  Leven  was  then  or- 
dered to  go  forth  into  the  city,  to  cause  drums 
to  be  beat  and  trumpets  sounded,  to  collect  their 
trusty  adherents  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
vention. All  this  was  promptly  executed.  Tho 
covenanters  from  the-west  country,  on  hearing  the 
signal,  started  from  their  hiding-places  in  garrets 
and  cellars,  and  appeared  in  the  street  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  It  was  speedily  discovered  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Dundee, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  scrambled  down  the 
castle  rock,  and,  along  with  his  troopers,  pursued 
his  journey  towards  Linlithgow.  And  after  a 
period  of  dreadful  suspense  the  Submission  of 
doors  of  the  parliament-house  were  lJu'  Jscobues. 
opened,  and  the  humbled  and  dispirited  Jaco- 
bites were  permitted  to  depart,  amid  the  threats 
and  railings  of  the  crowd  which  filled  the  High 
Street.  The  project  of  a  counter  convention  was 
at  once  and  finally  abandoned.  Some  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  James  fled  to  their  country  seats,  others 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs  j  the  Earl  of  Mar 
was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving  the  city,  and  the 
remainder  were  glad  to  purchase  their  safety  by 
remaining  quiet." 

•  Balcarres'  Memoirs. 
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Next  day  the  convention  proceeded  to  take 

prompt  measures  for  the  defence 
Measures       *     ,  r,  .     ,         _,  .... 

adopted  for  the  of  the  kingdom.    The  militia  was 
Ui- f>n co  of  the   ordered  to  be  levied,  and  all  Pro- 
kingdom.      testants,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  were 
enjoined  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble 
in  arms  at  the  first  summons.     So  energetically 
were  these  orders  carried  out  that  a  regiment  of 
eight  hundred  covenanters  was  raised  within  two 
hours;  and  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat  in  the  convention,  though 
the  attainder  of  his  family  was  still  unrepealed, 
assembled  throe  hundred  of  his  clan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Estates.    Shortly  after,  the  public 
\mval  of      P*ace  was  secured  by  the  arrival 
the  Scotch     °f  tne  threo  Scotch  regiments  in 
n-gimenU      the  Dutch  service,  which  had  ac- 

""lUcka110™1  comPanicd  William  to  England, 
under  the  command  of  General 
Mackay,  a  veleran  officer  of  distinguished  courage 
and  piety.  He  was  immediately  appointed,  by  the 
convention,  general  of  their  forces. 

Protected  by  Mackay's  troops,  and  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  the  more  courageous  Jacobite  leaders, 
the  Estates  became  more  confident  in  their  strength 
than  before.  They  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Wil- 
liam, cordially  approving  of  the  step  he  had  taken 
in  assuming  the  temporary  administration  of  affairs, 
and  proceeded  resolutely  to  carry  out  their  plan  for 
the  settlement  of  the  government.  This  important 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twenty- 
four,  composed  in  equal  proportions  ofpeers,  and  of 
tlio  representatives  of  counties  and  of  the  towns. 
The  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  this  committee 
was  ominous  of  the  fate  that  awaited  their  order. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was  now  completely 
broken.  As  a  last  resource,  some  of  the  more 
eager  of  their  number  had  urged  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don to  fire  on  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
vention would  be  compelled  to  adjourn  to  Glas- 
gow, and  that  time  might  thus  be  gained  for  the 
reorganisation  of  their  party.*  But  the  duke  pru- 
dently refused  to  lend  himself  to  this  desperate 
Proposal  for  P°licy-  A  project  for  the  union  of 
the  union  of  t  he  two  kingdoms  had  long  been  cn- 
the  two  tertaiued  bvsome  eminent  Scottish 
liln«dom-  statesmen  ;'  and  the  Dalrymples, 
father  and  son,  with  Lord  Tarbct,  recommended 
that  the  union  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  Vaiious  other  parties, 
actuated  by  widely  different  motives,  united  in 
supporting  the  proposal  that  the  throne  should  bo 
kept  vacant  until  the  treaty  of  union  should  be 
settled.  And  the  Jacobites  even  gave  their  coun- 
tenance to  this  project,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
thereby  postpone  for  a  few  months,  at  least,  the 
settlement  of  the  government.  But  the  zealous 
prcsbyterians  were  apprehensive  that  such  a  mea- 
sure might  interfere  with  their  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements, as  well  as  excite  dissensions  in  their 
own  ranks;  the  proposal  was,  therefore,  prudently 
abandoned. 

•  BalcorreV  Memoirs. 


The  committee  to  wnich  the  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government  had  been  pjan  jor  ^ 
referred,  submitted  to  the  conven-  iettlement  of 
lion  a  series  of  resolutions  dcclar-  govern- 
ing that  James,  by  his  misconduct  ™«nt. 
and  crimes,  had  forfeited  the  crown.  The  offences 
which  justified  this  doom  were  recapitulated  in 
fifteen  articles: — his  efforts  to  establish  popery,  and 
to  convert  the  limited  monarchy  of  Scotland  into  an 
arbitrary  despotism ;  his  imposition  of  illegal  oatbi 
and  tests  ;  his  levying  of  taxes  without  consent  of 
parliament ;  his  unconstitutional  conduct  in  raising 
and  maintaining  an  irresponsible  and  oppressive 
standing  army,  and  in  conferring  upon  the  soldiers 
the  power  to  inflict  the  highest  penalties  without 
legal  trial ;  his  illegal  use  of  judicial  torture ;  his 
imposition  of  fines  and  forfeitures  without  trial; 
his  suppression  of  the  privileges  of  the  municipal 
corporations;  his  interference  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges,  and  dictating  their  decisions. 
For  all  these  outrages  against  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Scotland,  "  the  Estates  of  the 
kingdom  find  and  declare  that  Vote  of 
King  James  VII.,  being  a  pro-  forfeiture, 
fessed  papist,  did  assume  the  regal  power,  and 
acted  as  king  without  taking  the  oath  required 
by  law ;  and  hath,  by  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors,  invaded  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  limited 
monarchy  to  an  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  hath 
exercised  the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of 
government,  whereby  he  hath  vonEF.wi.TtD  the 
right  to  the  ctowd,  and  the  throne  is  become 

VACANT." 

A  feeble  opposition  to  the  vote  of  forfeiture  was 
made  by  Patterson,  Archbishop  of  Feeble  oppo- 
Glasgow,  and  Sir  George  Mac-  »iiion  of  the 
kenaie,  who  maintained  that  James  J*<*bil«- 
was  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  monarch,  en- 
titled to  the  unconditional  obedience  of  his  subjects, 
and  that  every  illegal  act  of  his  government  had 
been  vindicated  by  the  decisions  of  the  late  parlia- 
ment. The  arguments  of  these  disheartened  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  were  ably 
refuted  by  Sir  John  Dulryinplc,  the  late  lord- 
advocate,  and  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  showed 
that  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  was  irre- 
concilable with  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  eouid 
neither  be  lawfully  granted  by  the  parliament  nor 
acquired  by  the  king.  When  the  question  was  put, 
Atholl,  Quecnsbcrry,  and  other  influential  Toiics 
withdrew  from  the  house,  and  only  five  members 
of  their  party  voted  against  the  resolution  which 
declared  that  James  had  forfeited  the  cjown. 

On  the  11th  of  April  the  Estates  resolved  that 
the  crown  should  be  settled  on    Crown  «*ul*«l 
AVilliam  and  Mary  as  joint  sovc-     on  ^j1'"01 
reigns,  and  failing  the  issue  of     an  ,r}' 
Mary,  on  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  heirs.  The  new 
sovereigns  were  then  proclaimed  at  the  city  Cross 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  on  the  same  doy  the 
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parochial  clergy  were  enjoined,  on  pain  of  depri- 
vation, to  read  this  proclamation  from  their  pul- 
pits, and  to  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  formal 
Claim  of      tender  of  the  crown  to  the  new 
ttight.       sovereigns,  the  convention  adopted 
a  "  Claim  of  Right,"  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
that  had  prepared  the  vote  of  forfeiture.*  Thin 
memorable  document,  which  purported  to  be  a 
declaration  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  included  some 
things  not  specifically  contained  in  the  vote  of 
forfeiture,  and  extended  to  almost  all  the  illegal 
acts  of  the  two  preceding  reigns :— the  suspension 
or  alteration  of  the  laws  by  regal  proclamations ;  the 
measures  employed  to  establish  popery }  the  impo- 
sition of  bonds  and  oaths,  and  the  exaction  of 
money  without  the  authority  of  parliament;  the 
investing  of  officers  of  the  army  with  judicial 
powers;  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death 
without  trial,  jury,  or  record  ;  the  exaction  of 
exorbitant  fines  or  bail;  tho  imprisonment  of 
accused  persons  without  a  specific  statement  of 
the  cause,  or  the  delay  of  their  trial;  tho  forfeiture 
of  persons  upon  old  and  obsolete  laws,  and  upon 
frivolous  pretexts  or  defective  evidence;  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  crown  of  the  magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors of  burghs;  the  interference  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  the  employment 
of  torture  without  evidence  in  ordinary  crimes; 
the  compelling  persons  accused  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves ;  tho  garrisoning  of  private 
houses,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hostile  army 
into  the  country  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  time 
of  pesce.   The  Claim  of  Right  also  condemned  as 
illegal  the  two  notorious  decisions  of  the  judges — 
that  it  was  treason  to  conceal  tho  demand  of  money 
to  assist  traitors,  and  for  any  persons  to  refuse  to 
declare  their  private  sentiments  respecting  tho 
treasonable  opinions  or  actions  of  others.    It  was 
declared  that  no  papist  could  occupy  the  throne,  or 
even  hold  any  public  office ;  and  that  no  heir  to 
the  crown  could  exercise  regal  authority  before 
taking  tho  coronation  oath.    The  right  of  appeal 
to  parliament  and  of  petition  to  the  sovereign  was 
aaserted ;  and  it  was  demanded  that  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  and  the  amending  and  strengthening 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  frequently  held,  I 
and  freedom  of  speech  secured  to  the  members; 
and  all  these  articles  were  claimed  by  the  Estates 
as  their  undoubted  right,  against  which  no  decla- 
ration or  precedent  should  operate  to  the  prejudice  I 

•  According  to  the  legal  import  of  the  vote  the  whole 
issue  of  James  wore  excluded  from  the  crown,  but  in  a  MS. 


y  of  the  minute*  of  the  Convention  in  the  Advocate's 
is  Mid  to  have  been  unanimously  agreed  to  that 
forefault"  in  the  resolution  chould  be  limited 


copy  of  the 
Library,  it 
the  word  " 


to  the  persons  and  the  future  children  of  King  Janie*,  and 
of  "  the  pretended  prince,"  hi*  ton.  Thi*  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  unquestioned  tho  claims  of  Mnry.  (tiurton, 
vol.  i.  p.  4,  note.) 


of  the  people.*  A  place  was  given  in  the  Claim 
of  Right  to  the  ecclesiastical  grievances  under 
which  the  Scottish  people  had  so  long  groaned ; 
and,  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  episcopacy 
had  been  established  by  law,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  justly  termed  an  illegal  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Estates,  who  were 
anxious  that  this  important  question  should  not  be 
left  open  to  future  discussion,  declared  that  prelacy 
and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Church  was 
a  great  and  insupportable  burden  to  the  kingdom, 
and  odious  to  the  people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

On  tho  13th  of  April  the  convention  prepared  a 
supplementary  paper,  called  a  l)e-  Declaration  of 
claration  of  Grievances,  which  Grievance*, 
could  be  remedied  only  by  new  laws.  In  this 
document,  the  committee  of  articles,  the  royal  supre- 
macy over  the  Church,  the  manner  and  extent  of 
the  popular  representation,  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  juries  for  finding  verdicts  against  the 
crown,  the  marriage  of  tho  sovereign  with  a  papist, 
and  various  other  grievances,  were  denounced,  and 
their  redress  demanded. 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  and  revised 
the  coronation  oath,  the  convention  appointed 
three  commissioners  to  repair  to  London  with  the 
offer  of  tho  crown.  The  Earl  of  Argyll  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  nobles;  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
the  commissioners  of  shires;  and  Sir  John  l)al- 
rymple,  the  burgesses.  On  the  11th  of  May,  the 
three  commissioners,  attended  by  almost  all  tho 
Scotchmen  of  rank  and  influence  who  were  then 
in  London,  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  the  Banqueting  House,  at 
Whitehall.  The  new  sovereigns  were  seated  under 
a  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  the  great  nobles 
and  statesmen  of  England.  The  coronation  oath 
was  taken  after  the  Scottish  form.  The  royal  pair, 
standing  and  holding  up  their  right  hands,  repeated 
the  oath,  clause  by  clause,  after  Argyll;  but  on 
coming  to  tho  last  clause,  which  declared  "Wo 
shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies 
to  the  true  worship  of  God,"  William  paused,  and 
stated  that  he  would  not  lay  himself  under  any  obli- 
gation to  be  a  persecutor.  "  Neither  the  words  of 
this  oath,  nor  the  laws  of  Scotland,'*  replied  one  of 
the  commissioners, "  lay  any  such  obligation  on  your 
majesty."—*'  Then,"  said  William,  ■«  I  take  the  oath 
in  that  sense  only ;  and  I  desire  you  all,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  t  Thus  happily 
terminated  that  contest  which  the  house  of  Stewart 
had  obstinately  maintained  against  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  Scotland;  and  that  hapless  race, 
whom  no  misfortunes  or  experience  could  teach 
moderation,  were  a  second  time  driven  forth  fugi- 
tives and  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
•  Lning,  vol.  >i.  p.  192. 

f  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration, 
&c. ;  London  Gasette,  May,  16,  1689. 
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CHAPTER  L1V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORT. 

ad.  1CSS— 1712. 

TnE  prelatieal  Church  established  in  Scotland  at 
the  Restoration  had  now  existed  for  twenty-eight 
years ;  and,  though  the  most  sanguinary  measures 
had  been  employed  for  its  support,  and  the  most 
shocking  barbarities  inflicted  on  those  who  refused 
to  worship  within  its  pale,  yef,  Btrange  to  say, 
during  all  this  time  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
Introduce  the  English  ritual.  The  liturgy,  the 
surplice,  the  altar,  and  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  were  all  unknown  to  tho  greater  part  of 
the  Scottish  episcopal  clergy.  They  had  no  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  or  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Prayers  were,  however,  usually  read,  though  the 
selection  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  clergy. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  was  in  general  recited  when 
baptism  was  administered,  and  the  doxology  was 
aung  at  the  close  of  public  worship.  The  bishops 
had  no  fixed  rule  to  guide  their  practice  in  the 
government  of  the  Church ;  but  they  were  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  will  of  the  king,  who,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  superseded  the  pre- 
lates and  deposed  the  clergy  at  his  pleasure, 
and  even  issued  instructions  regulating  both  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  their  preaching.*  The 
revolution,  however,  was  followed  by  a  speedy  and 

Eff.ctofthe  rtdica.1  chan&°  in  the  of 
Herniation     ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  episcopal 

upon  tho  hierarchy,  under  whose  tyrannical 
C  «urca.  oppression  the  presbyterians  had 
so  long  groaned,  was  set  aside;  and  there  was 
substituted  in  its  room  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment which  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  tho  Scottish  people,  and  which  has  continued  in 
force  down  to  the  present  day.f  William's  own 
sentiments,  indeed,  would  have  disposed  him  to 
retain  the  forms  of  episcopacy ;  not  that  he  con- 
sidered them  superior  in  themselves  or  more  scrip- 
tural, but  because  ho  conceived  that  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  peace  and  concord  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
if  similar  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  established 
in  both.  Now,  as  there  was  no  ground  at  all  for 
hoping  that  presbytery  could  be  introduced  into 
England,  where  the  Episcopal  Church  occupied  an 
impregnable  position,  the  only  way  left  to  realise 
his  views  seemed  to  bo  to  maintain  the  bishops 
in  Scotland.  William,  however,  had  an  adviser 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  whoso  weighty  reasons  completely 
changed  his  mind.  This  was  the  celebrated  Car- 
at airs,  a  presbyterian  minister,  whoso  ability,  and 
integrity,  and  discretion  had  secured  for  him  a 
high  place  in  the  king's  regard.  In  early  life  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that  he  might  escape 
the  miseries  and  distractions  of  his  own  country, 

•  M'Crio's  Sketches,  vol.  ir.  p.  236. 
t  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  ScotUnl,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440. 


and  having  been  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  had  at  once  gained  his  confidence.  Return- 
ing to  Scotland,  he  had  Buffered  imprisonment  and 
been  subjected  to  torture,  on  account  of  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  Shaftesbury's  plot  against 
the  late  government.  He  hod  then  gone  buck  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  prince's 
family  and  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains.  His 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Britain,  and  with  the  views  of  the  different  parties, 
rendered  him  a  valuable  counsellor  to  William; 
and  his  advico  was  so  much  followed  that,  though 
a  simple  presbyterian,  he  came  to  bo  known  by 
the  designation  of  Cardinal  Carstairs.  *  His  repre- 
sentations soon  convinced  the  king  that  neither 
justice  nor  policy  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  the 
Scottish  hierarchy.  Tho  episcopalians  iu  the 
northern  kingdom  were  universally  opposed  to  his 
government,  and  ready  to  concur  in  any  measures 
for  tho  restoration  of  the  exiled  monarch,  while 
the  presbyterians  were  the  devoted  friends  of  the 
new  order  of  things;  and,  therefore,  it  behoved 
his  majesty  to  consider  whether  ho  could  with  any 
propriety  heap  favours  upon  his  enemies,  w  hile  he 
excluded  from  offico  and  power  tho  warm  sup- 
porters of  hie  throne.  Besides,  episcopacy  was 
identified  in  Scotland  with  all  the  abuses  of  the 
late  government,  and  its  adherents  had  uniformly 
supported  the  obnoxious  doctrines  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  unlimited  royal  supremacy,  which  it  was 
the  very  purposeof  the  late  Revolution  todiscouuten- 
ance  and  explode.  Another  argument  employed  by 
Carstairs  to  influence  William  was  grounded  upoa 
the  circumstances  and  views  of  the  non-conformists 
in  Englaud,  who  were  most  zealous  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  new  sovereign,  and  who  naturally 
expected  that  after  all  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  endured,  something  would  now  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  "their  position.  But  his 
majesty  could  not  venture  to  give  them  all  the 
countenance  which  he  was  persuadid  they  merited, 
lest  he  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Let  him,  however,  sanction  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  this  would  convince  them  that  if  he  did  not 
extend  to  them  all  the  relief  which  they  desired 
and  needed,  it  was  not  because  he  entertained  any 
prejudice  against  their  views,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed,  t 

Before  any  measures  were  taken  by  government 
for  effecting,  in  a  legal  manner,  a     p„pUi»r  re- 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  lentment 
of  the   kingdom,  the  long-sup-  *?"'n^,|^ 
pressed  resentment  of  the  presby-  " 
terians  broke  out  in  open  violence  against  the  prt- 
lutic  system,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  "  rabbling*,"  &» 
they  were  termed,  to  which  tho  episcopal  parish 

•  Cnrsl  sirs'  State  Tapers,  pp.  S— 38;  Burton's  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  2'.».  ,  ... 

t  Carstairs*  Life,  pp.  30-43;  Cook's  History,  vol.  ni. 
p.  411. 
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priests  or  curates  were  in  many  quarters,  particu- 
larly in  the  west,  subjected.  Bands  of  people, 
in  a  stato  of  high  excitement,  marched  to  the 
manses  and  churches  in  their  neighbourhood , 
expelled  the  incumbents  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  parishes,  forbid- 
ding them  ever  again  to  resume  possession  of  their 
manses,  or  to  officiate  in  their  churches.  In  other 
cases  notices  were  served  upon  the  curates,  com- 
manding them  to  remove  peaceably,  and  threaten- 
ing them,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  violent  expulsion. 
It  is  impossible  to  justify  these  proceedings.  They 
are  inconsistent  with  everything  like  a  due  re- 
gard to  law  and  order;  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  parties  who  acted  in  this  man- 
ner bad  been  exposed  for  years  to  the  fiercest 
persecution.  They  had  been  driven  from  their 
dwellings,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  solitary 
haunts,  where  they  were  destitute  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  They  had  often  seen  their  friends 
and  relatives  shot  before  their  eyes  for  refusing  to 
renounce  their  religious  principles,  and  to  conform 
to  episcopacy.  The  minister  had  been  cruelly 
butchered  while  threading  his  weary  way  to  some 
expectant  congregation.  Tho  husband  had  been 
put  to  death  beforo  the  eyes  of  his  loving  wife. 
Defenceless  women  had  been  fastened  to  stakes 
within  the  water  mark,  and  left  to  perish  amid 
the  slowly-rising  waves.  There  were  few  places, 
particularly  in  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland, 
which  had  not  been  signalised  by  some  such  atro- 
cious deed.  If  these  things  are  kept  in  mind, 
it  will  probably  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader 
that  there  is  more  reason  to  admire  the  moderation 
of  the  covenanter*  than  to  blame  their  violence. 
Their  retaliation  embraced  nothing  similar  to  what 
they  themselves  had  suffered.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  scheme  in  these  rabbling  excursions  to  inflict 
personal  injury  upon  their  victims,  or  to  plunder 
them  of  their  goods.  If  here  and  there  an  indivi- 
dual appropriated  what  was  not  his  own,  he  was 
considered  as  disgracing  the  good  cause,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  censure  of  his  brethren.* 

A  convention  of  Estates  was  held  at  Edinburgh, 

Convention     *'ith  the  concurrence  of  William, 
held  at       in  March,  1G80.    After  declaring 

Jvlmburgh.     tUat  JflmcS|  by  hia  tTrBnny  ftnd 

violation  of  all  constitutional  principles,  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  crown,  and  that  the  throne 
was  become  vacant,  they  drew  up  what  has  been 
designated  a  claim  or  declaration  of  right,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  set  bounds  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
those  terrible  calamities  with  which  the  country 
had  been  so  long  afflicted.  In  this  important 
document,  where  principles  are  brought  into  view 
■which,  although  ignored  under  the  late  government, 
had  been  long  before  enunciated  by  the  reformers, 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  find  a  prominent  place, 
and  it  is  declared  that "  piclacy,  and  the  superiority 
of  any  offices  in  the  Church  above  presbyters,  is 
and  hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance 
•  Macaular,  vol.  iii.  p.  251 ;  Hetherington,  p.  173. 


and  trouble  to  this  nation,  contrary  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  generality  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  abolished."  * 

This  portion  of  the  declaration  was  opposed  by 
a  considerable  number,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  clause  upon  which  a  division  took  place  ; 
but  still  the  current  of  feeling  ran  very  decidedly 
against  the  bishops.  Many  of  them  were  present 
in  the  convention,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
vote  as  a  separate  estate.  Deprived  of  royal  sup- 
port, episcopacy  could  no  longer  maintain  its 
ground.  Its  adherents,  although  numerous,  were  a 
minority  in  the  country.  In  the  northern  counties, 
it  is  true,  they  greatly  outnumbered  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but  in  the  south  and  west,  which  were  the 
great  scats  of  population,  tho  friends  of  the  prca- 
byterian  system  vastly  preponderated ;  and  what 
\\m  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere  clement 
of  number,  the  prcsbytcrians  were  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  scriptural  truth,  and  were  charac- 
terised by  remarkable  intelligence  and  zeal.  They 
were  devotedly  attached  to  their  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
episcopalian  laity  merely  acquiesced  in  the  polity 
of  their  leadcra  and  superiors.  Nor  was  it  an  un- 
important circumstanco  that  tho  convention  was 
assembled  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  presbyte- 
rianism.  It  has  been  alleged,  too,  that  many  of  its 
members  were  swayed  by  private  interest  in  their 
opposition  to  the  bishops,  conceiving  that  their  title 
to  estates,  which,  although  now  in  their  possession, 
had  at  one  time  been  church  property,  would  be 
rendered  more  secure  by  the  abolition  of  the  order 
of  bishops,  and  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  dispute ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  motive  might  in- 
fluence many.  So  long  as  the  affairs  of  religion 
are  allowed  to  come  in  any  shape  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  parliaments  and  political  conventions,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  they  will  be  settled  purely 
on  their  own  merits. 

After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  a 
regular  parliament  was  held  in  June,  consisting  of 
the  same  members  who  had  formerly  been  returned 
to  the  convention  ;  and  at  this  meeting  prelacy  was 
formally  abolished.  The  principles  affirmed  in  tho 
claim  of  rights  were  sanctioned,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  prelacy  and  all  superiority  of  office  in 
the  Church  was  nu  intolerable  burden.  Nothing 
definite,  however,  was  settled  as  to  what  should  bo 
established  in  the  room  of  prelacy.  Presbytery 
was  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  simply  declared  that 
their  majesties,  with  consent  of  the  Estates  of  par- 
liament, >vould  establish  by  law  that  form  of  church 
government  in  the  kingdom,  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  f 

The  appeal  thus  made,  both  in  the  Claim  of  Right 
and  in  the  act  of  parliament,  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people  as  the  reason  for  adopting  a  certain 
form  of  church  government  was  highly  displcas- 

•  Cook's  HUtory,  vol.  iii.  p.  U6  ;  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  0, 
186 ,  AJtman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  220. 

Uutkuuut,  voL  v.  p.  240;  Cork's  History, 

vol.  iii.  p.  416. 
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ing,  not  only  to  the  covenanters,  but  to  the  whole 
Offence  Ukcn    b°dy  °f  thc  I»rc«by tcrians ;  but  it 
at  the  ground   perfectly  harmonised  with  the  sen- 
iuUuaicU  fur    timcnts  of  William,  and  agreed 
the  new       wjtu  tno  in8t|Uctions  which  he  had 
establishment.        A    ,  . 

sent  down  to  his  representative 

in  Scotland.  Thc  king  was  willing  that  thc  presby- 
tcrian  scheme  of  government  should  be  established 
by  law ;  but  he,  naturally  enough,  desired  that  thc 
grounds  of  the  preference  accorded  to  it  should  be 
so  exhibited  as  not  to  give  offence  to  his  subjects  in 
England.  As  thc  head  of  an  episcopal  communion 
in  one  part  of  thc  empire,  he  could  not  with  con- 
sistency acknowledge  the  divine  right  of  presbytery 
in  another.  It  might  be  allowed  to  be  lawful,  but  it 
could  not  be  described  as  the  only  polity  warranted 
in  Scripture.  Besides,  William  was  desirous  that 
thc  episcopalian  clergy  in  Scotland  might  feel  at 
liberty  to  retain  their  benefices  in  connection  with 
the  new  establishment ;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
they  could  have  far  less  ground  for  scruple  on  this 
head,  if  presbytery  were  established  on  account  of 
its  agreeablcness  to  thc  views  of  thc  people,  than  if 
it  were  declared  to  bo  the  only  scheme  sanctioned 
by  the  Word  of  God.  Rut  thc  argument  and  thc 
conclusion,  thc  means  and  end,  were  alike  distaste- 
ful to  the  prcsbyterians.  They  not  only  wished 
their  own  policy  established,  but  they  conceived 
that  it  should  be  established  on  the  ground  of 
divine  right.  They  neither  desired  that  the  epis- 
copalians should  be  included  within  the  pale  of 
their  church,  nor  did  they  conceive  it  right  that 
any  form  of  religion  should  be  established  merely 
because  it  happened  to  receive  ihe  suffrages  of  a 
majority ;  and,  certainly,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  they  should  be  quite  averse  to  the  admission  of 
their  old  enemies  to  thc  privileges  of  their  newly- 
founded  church.  Not  only  had  thc  episcopalians  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  retain  their  prcsbyterian  prin- 
ciples in  connection  with  the  Established  Church 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII., 
they  had  not  even  granted  them  permission  to  retire 
quietly  from  the  communion  of  the  dominant 
Church,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience  in  a  state  of  separation, 
but  had  enforced  conformity  with  the  sword  and  the 
gibbet,  by  thumb  screws  and  iron  boots,  and  for 
twenty-eight  long  years  they  had  filled  the  country 
with  *'  lamentation,  aud  mourning,  and  woe."  It 
would  have  been  marvellous,  indeed,  if  in  those 
circumstances  the  presbytcrians  had  manifested 
any  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
admitting  amongst  them  men  from  whom  they  had 
suffered  so  much. 

It  was  the  wish  of  tho  Duke  of  Hamilton,  lord 
Measures  pro-   high-commissioner,    that  parlia- 
poaed  by  the    ment,  having  abolished  episcopacy, 
Duke  of      should  immediately  proceed  to  set 
up  a  new  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment ;  and  he  brought  forward  a  proposal,  which 
had  been  sent  down  to  him  from  London  by 
Carstairs,  that  the  prcsbyterian  system  should  be 
restored,  and  church  affairs  regulated  agreeably  to 


thc  principles  of  the  settlement  of  1592.*  His 
overture  also  aimed  at  preventing  church  courts 
from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  state,  and,  w  ith 
the  view  of  securing  this  object,  their  majesties 
were  to  be  allowed,  if  they  thought  proper,  to  send 
commissioners,  not  only  to  assemblies,  but  also  to 
synods  and  presbyteries.  The  rights  of  patron*, 
too,  were  to  be  secured  to  thcm.f  Another  scheme 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Cardross,  which  abolished 
patronage,  and  was  also  in  other  respects  agreeable 
to  the  views  of  the  prcsbyterians.  Many  were  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  should  be  described  as  thc  ground  for  pre- 
ferring the  presbyterian  government,  and  they 
iusistcd  that  the  phraseology  of  Knox  should  be 
employed,  which  declared  the  presbyterian  scheme 
to  be  grounded  upon  the  infallible  truth  of  God's 
Word.  But  from  these  amendments  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  felt  constrained  to  withhold  his  consent, 
as  quite  beyond  what  his  instructions  warranted. 
Resides,  there  were  other  causes  of  disunion  in  the 
house ;  a  strong  party  having  been  formed  against 
thc  government  under  tho  leadership  of  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  who  were  bent  upon  securing  ccrtaia 
political  and  personal  objects  before  proceeding  to 
settle  thc  affuirs  of  the  Church.  \  The  consequence 
was  that  parliament  was  dissolved  before  any 
ecclesiastical  settlement  was  made  at  all.  The 
old  fabric  was  thrown  down,  but  nothing  was 
erected  upon  thc  ground  thus  left  vacant.  § 

Matters  remained  in  this  posture  till  the  subse- 
quent meeting  of  parliament  in  Pr(>Pffdinj, 
April,  1690,  when  the  question  of   of  iiarliaiutnt 

tho  new  ecclesiastical  establish-  withreguntu 
.  ,  ,  the  Church, 

ment  was  taken  up  in  much  more 

favourable  circumstances,  and  brought  perhaps  to 
thc  best  settlement  which  thc  viows  and  relative 
positions  of  the  different  parties  admitted.  Tbc 
Earl  of  Melville  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
his  majesty  in  the  assembly  of  thc  Estates.  It 
had  been  the  king's  purpose  to  reappoint  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  to  this  office,  and  proposals  had  been 
made  to  him  to  iuduce  him  to  co  operate  heartily 
in  advancing  thc  royal  views,  but  the  negotiations 
failed  of  success.  One  of  the  first  measures  adopted 
by  parliament  was  thc  repeal  of  the  act  of  supre- 
macy, which,  investing  the  sovereign  with  the 
power  of  judging  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  had  been  the  copious  source  of  sorrow, 
perplexity,  and  suffering  to  the  prcsbyterians  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  alleged 
by  Burnet  that  his  majesty  had  not  authorised 
Melville  to  give  his  sanction  to  thc  abrogatiou  of 
this  act,  |j  being  afraid  that  his  influence  over  the 
Church  might  be  too  much  circumscribed,  and  that 
his  authority  even  in  civil  matters  might  suffer 
some  damoge;5I  but  the  opposition  of  the  house  to 
the  existing  law  was  so  strongly  expressed  that 
the  commissioner  felt  constrained  to  yield  to  it, 

•  CumUirV  Life,  pp.  47,  794  ;  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  192- 
t  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  36.      J  Macaulay,  vol.  in.  P  ■»»• 
4  Cook'*  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  449. 
||  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  89. 
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and  the  act  of  abrogation  was  touched  with  the 
royal  sceptre.  So  fur  as  the  act  of  supremacy 
reluted  to  civil  matters  its  propriety  had  never  been 
questioned,  but  its  bearing  upon  ecclesiastical 
affuirs  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  spiritual  independence.* 

Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  nearly  four  hun- 
.    •  »  i    died  of  tho  prcsbytcrian  ministers 

hlXtV  t-jtcti'd     ...  ,,    »        t  »  • 

nii'imtew  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
restored  to  parishes,  where  they  were  much 
beloved  and  were  labouring  with 
great  efficiency,  because  they  re fuscu  to  disown  the 
validity  of  their  own  orders,  and  to  apply  to  tho 
prelates  for  collation  and  admission  to  office.  The 
harshness  and  iniquity  of  tho  treatment  which  had 
been  given  at  that  lime  to  so  large  and  honoured  a 
body  of  men,  were  now  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment; and  an  act  was  passed  restoring  to  their 
parishes  as  many  of  the  ejected  ministers  as  might 
still  be  alive.  Yet  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
displaced  to  make  room  for  them  were  not  altogether 
overlooked,  for  it  was  arranged  that  a  portion  of 
the  current  half-year's  stipend  should  be  assigned 
to  them  for  their  support,  until  they  obtained  some 
other  situation.  No  such  consideration  had  been 
shown  to  the  ejected  prcsbytcrians  in  their  day  of 
trial.  And,  after  all,  it  was  not  many  removals 
that  were  needed  to  make  room  for  the  restoration 
of  those  who  had  suffered  so  long ;  for  the  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years  had  reduced  the  number  of 
these  venerable  men  to  sixty.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  had  ended  their  days  in  tribulation  and 
poverty ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  met  a  violent 
death  for  the  sake  of  their  principles. t 

The  next  point  which  parliament  proceeded  to 
Confession  of    consider  was  tho  nature  of  tho 
Faith  ratified,  new  ecclesiastical  system  to  bo  es- 
tablished in  the  room  of  episcopacy  now  abolished 
as  unsuitable  to  Scotland.    No  difficulty  was  felt 
with  regard  to  the  creed  which  should  be  recog- 
nised as  the  national  one.    The  Confession  of  Faith 
was  read  over  at  full  length,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament,  and  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed in  the  records  of  the  house.    The  zealous 
adherents  of  the  presbyterian  scheme  were  desirous 
that  the  Larger  aud  Shorter  Catechisms,  also,  as 
well  as  the  Directory  of  public  worship,  and  pres. 
byterial  church  government  and  discipline,  should 
be  read  and  sanctioned  in  the  same  maimer,  but 
the  patience  of  the  legislators  was  quite  exhausted.  J 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  exclaimed  that  they  had 
■done  all  that  was  essential,  and  it  was  so  ruled  by 
acclamation.     Three  hours  had   been  spent  in 
reading  the  Confession,  and  the  other  documents 
referred  to  being  at  least  twice  as  voluminous, 
<hc  members  were  quite  indisposed  to  encounter 
the  task  of  passing  judgment  upon  them.  They 
did  not,  therefore,  receive  the  same  parliamentary 
sanction  as  the  Confession  itself.  § 

•  Cook,  vol.  Hi.  p.  450. 

t  Hciheringlon,  p.  130 ;  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  92. 

?  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

$  Macnulay,  vol.  lii.  p.  6*90 ;  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  1SS. 
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The  question  regarding  the  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  by  which  the  new  establishment 
should  be  conducted,  was  attended  with  more  diffi- 
culty ;  and  several  points,  iu  this  region  so  fertile 
of  controversy,  were  very  keenly  contested.  The 
general  principles,  indeed,  of  tho  presbyterian 
system,  as  embracing  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  an  assembly,  were  sanctioned  without  hesi- 
tation ;  and  the  famous  settlement  of  1592,  already 
fully  described  in  this  work,*  was  followed  as  a 
mode],  although  the  adherents  of  the  covenant  and 
all  the  more  zealous  prcsbytcrians  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  revival  of  the  laws  enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Reformation  in  1038.  One  point, 
which  gave  rise  to  long  and  serious  debate,  was 
the  question  whether  the  General  Assembly  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  sole  power  of  appointing 
and  dissolving  its  own  meetings,  or  whether  this 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  crown.  Neither 
party  was  disposed  to  yield  to  the  other,  and  the 
strife  terminated  without  any  decisive  settlement 
of  the  question.  Tho  evil  consequences  of  this 
ambiguity  became  apparent  at  the  closing  of  the 
very  first  General  Assembly  which  was  held  after 
the  Revolution,  when  considerable  tact  and  manage- 
ment were  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  task  of  setting  the  ecclesiastical  machinery 
in  motion  was  confided  to  the  sixty  Commuwion 
restored  ministers,  who  had  bo  given  to  (be 
long  braved  the  storms  of  persccu-  8'xly  restored 
tion.  They  were  made  the  nucleus,  uu««wi*r». 
around  which  the  new  Church  was  to  gather. 
They  were  authorised,  along  with  such  individuals 
as  they  might  judge  it  suitable  to  associate  with 
themselves,  to  visit  parishes,  to  summon  the  incum- 
bents before  them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who  were 
shown  to  be  either  unsound,  or  immoral,  or  deficient 
iu  ability.  Tho  powers  thus  intrusted  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  presbyterian  Church  were 
greatly  complained  of  os  too  extensive  and  des- 
potic. They  were  styled,  in  derision,  the  sixty 
bishops,  and  certainly  they  did  possess  for  a  time 
something  like  episcopal  jurisdiction.  It  belonged 
to  them  to  revive  tho  presbyteries,  which  were  to 
consist  of  such  ministers  as  they  eithei  admitted 
anew,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  parishes  where 
they  found  them  labouring.  "What  should  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  episcopal  incumbents,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  popular  violence,  might  have 
proved  a  very  perplexing  question  to  the  sixty 
while  labouring  to  reconstruct  the  Church.  With 
tho  view  of  smoothing  the  way  for  them,  it  was 
decreed  by  parliament  that  all  parishes  which  had 
been  forsaken  by  their  ministers  should  be  con- 
sidered vacant.  No  part  of  the  new  enactments 
with  regard  to  the  Church  was  assailed  with  more 
determined  opposition  than  this,  aud  certainly  it 
was  one  which,  however  urgent  might  be  the 
necessity  for  it,  was  least  susceptible  of  public 
defence.  Why  should  men  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  parishes  by  a  lawless  rabble  bo  held  to 
•  Si'j>ra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412,  443. 
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liavo  dcmitted  their  charge  ?    Yet  the  attempt  to 
repone  them  would  have  embroiled  the  whole  king- 
dom. It  would  hare  alienated  the  covenanter*  from 
the  government,  and  would  thus  have  augmented 
the  power  of  the  party  who  were  labouring  to  effect 
a  counter-revolution.  Besides,  the  ejected  episcopal 
incumbents  had  themselves  been  intruded  upon  the 
pr«  sbyterian  congregations,  amid  scenes  of  atrocious 
cruelty,  and  in  violation  of  existing  laws,  and  on 
this  account  they  had  for  years  been  the  objects  of 
extreme  dislike  through  all  the  western  shires.  As 
individuals  they  might  deserve  sympathy,  but 
their  restoration  to  the  churches,  from  which  the 
parishioners  had  expelled  them,  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  church  exists.    The  blame  of  their  sufferings 
rests  upon  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  the  preceding 
twenty -eight  years,  which  had  fallen  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  the  covenanters  of  the  west,  and  had 
thuB  maddened  them  into  fury.* 
The  question  of  patronage  was  brought  under 
Chanire  of  the   the  notice  of  parliament  at  a  later 
law  of       period  of  the  session.    The  pres- 
putronage.     bj.ttirjan  Church  had  always  clang 
to  the  idea  that  the  pastoral  relation  could  only  be 
formed  between  minister  and  people  by  common 
consent.    Both  the  first  book  of  discipline  and  the 
second  had  exhibited  this  great  principle,  although 
with  different  degrees  of  prominence,  and  it  had 
been  considered  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  the 
act  of  1-692,  that  it  recognised  and  established  the 
rights  of  patrons,  and  altogether  excluded  the 
popular  element,  f    Congregations  were  debarred 
from  having  any  voice  in  a  matter,  in  which  they 
hod  a  far  deeper  interest  than  any  other  party  could 
plead,  and  the  sole  check  upon  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age was  the  right  vested  in  the  presbytery  of 
testing  the  qualifications  of  the  presentee.  The 
deep  feeling  always  cherished  against  patronage 
received  full  vent  during  the  triumph  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  this  odious  infringement  of  congrega- 
tional rights  was  successfully  assailed  in  1(541) ;  but 
once  more  the  Restoration  in  1601  elevated  the 
patrons  to  be  "lords  over  God's  heritage j"  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  views  of  the 
people  were  altogether  disregarded  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers.    But  now  again  the  ancient 
feeling,  although  it  had  been  long  trampled  in  the 
mire,  sprung  up  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  peoplo  were  urgent  that  patronage 
should  be  entirely  and  for  ever  abolished.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  measure  which  the  patrons  strenuously 
opposed,  as  involving  a  violation  of  their  rights ;  and 
Willium  also,  on  the  ground  of  political  considera- 
tions, was  quite  averse  to  so  sweeping  a  change. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  he  authorised  Melville 
to  consent  in  any  circumstances  to  the  abolition  of 
patronage.    Burnet  affirms  that  the  representative 
of  majesty  in  the  Scottish  parliament  went  beyond 
his  commission,  and  that  the  king  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  surrendering  the  safeguards 

•  Marnulay,  vol.  iii.  p.  CO  I. 
f  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  443. 


of  the  crown.*  Certainly,  the  remarks  which  wore 
dictated  by  William  to  Caratairs  upon  the  act  for 
settling  church  government  in  Scotland,  and  which 
were  sent  down  to  Scotland  for  the  guidance  of 
Melville,  imply  that  the  rights  of  patrons  were  to 
remain  intact  ;t  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  Melville  authoris- 
ing him,  if  he  found  himself  sorely  pressed,  -to  ac- 
cede to  the  de»ircs  of  the  Scottish  people,— and  he 
did  accordingly,  when  he  saw  what  offence  the 
continuance  of.  patronage  would  give  to  the  pres- 
byterian  party  to  which  he  himself  belonged, 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  sanction  a  measure 
in  accordance  with  their  views. 

But  the  act  abolishing  patronage  did  not  by  any 
means  concede  to  the  communi-    Nstnr*  of  the 
cants  of  the  Church  the  right  of  set  abolishing 
freely  choosing  their  own  pastors.  patronage. 
The  privileges  which  it  conferred  fell  below  even 
what  the  second  book  of  discipline  had  contem- 
plated, and  they  would  be  considered  in  our  day 
degrading  bondage  by  those  churches  which,  dis- 
connected from  the  state,  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  conduct  them  in 
general  with  so  much  propriety  and  decorum.  In 
country  parishes  the  heritors,  and  in  boroughs  the 
municipal  corporations  were  empowered,  in  con- 
junction with  the  elders,  not  to  pretent,}  for  that 
word  was  studiously  shunned,  but  to  propose  a  duly 
licensed  individual  to  the  congregation ;  and  the 
congregation  had  the  privilege  of  expressing  their 
approbation  of  the  proposal,  or  of  declaring  them- 
selves dissatisfied. §     If  they  were  not  pleased, 
then  they  were  obliged  to  state  their  reasons  to 
the  presbytery;  and  it  remained  with  the  pres- 
byter}* alone  to  decide  whether  the  reasons  which 
they  assigned  were  valid,  and  whether  the  settle- 
ment should  bo  completed  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  people.  \\ 

One  of  William's  objections  to  the  abolition  of 
patronage  was,  that  the  right  of  presenting  to 
churches  seemed  to  him  a  species  of  property. 
This  view,  of  course,  naturally  suggested  the  idea 
of  obviating  the  difficulty  by  making  compensation 
to  the  parties  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights ; 
and  accordingly  the  act  did  make  provision  for  the 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  purchase  money 
to  the  patrons.  This  proposal,  too,  of  pecuniary 
compensation  was  the  more  readily  acceded  to  by 

•  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  89;  Aikraan's  Buchanan,  vol.  t. 
p.  288. 

f  Cnrstaira'  State  Tapers,  p.  51. 

t  ThU  change  of  term*  law  always  been  considered  bv 
the  friends  of  llie  Church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  vital  im- 
portance. And,  certainly,  it  doe*  aeem  n»  if  the  power  of 
proposing  a  minister  to  a  congregation  were  somewhat  less 
than  the  power  of  presenting  one.  But  the  real  question 
is,  whether  the  cotnniunicoiiU  had  any  greater  mean*  of 
twisting  the  proposal  of  the  minister*  and  elder*  than 
of  resisting  the  premutation  of  the  patron*.  Now,  the 
truth  seem*  to  be  that  there  wtu  hardly  any  different*. 
In  both  case*  the  peoplu  were  at  libertv  to  *Utc  their  ob- 
jection* a*  fully  u*  they  pleased ;  but  in  both  ca*e»  it 
'remained  with  the  presbytery  to  decide  with  regard  to 
their  validity. 

{  Wodrow'g  Correspondence,  vol.  j.  pp.  15,  1C. 

||  Cook's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 
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many,  who  might  have  boon  disposed  to  deny  that 
patronage  at  ail  partook  of  the  nature  of  property, 
on  the  ground  that,  assuming  it  to  be  property,  the 
most  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  possibility 
of  its  restoration  was  to  purchase  it  at  a  valnafion. 
For  both  these  reasons  it  was  readily  agreed  to  in 
parliament  that  the  sum  of  six  hundred  marks, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-five  pounds  sterling 
should  be  paid  by  each  parish  in  return  for  the 
right  of  patronage  renounced  by  the  patron.  Yet 
the  portion  of  the  act  relating  to  compensation  is 
so  drawn  up  as  hardly  to  seem  consistent  with 
what  goe*  before;  for  after  patronage  had  been 
declared  in  the  outset  to  bo  "  abolished,  discharged, 
annulled,  and  made  void,"  it  surely  might  have 
sufficed  to  decree  that  compensation  should  be 
made  for  the  rights  thus  taken  away.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  act  requires  that  the  patron, 
on  receiving  the  specified  six  hundred  marks, 
should  execute  a  deed  of  renunciation,  and  that 
until  he  did  so  the  money  should  not  be  paid  to 
him,  but  remain  deposited  in  the  hands  of  some 
responsible  person.  It  seems  thus  to  be  left  to  the 
patron  to  decide  whether  he  would  renounce  a 
right  abolished  by  parliament,  and  yet  whether  he 
did  so  or  not,  the  heritors  and  sessions  were  em- 
powered to  proceed  according  to  the  new  law. 
These  incongruities  afford  a  plausible  ground  for 
the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  many,  that 
the  famous  act  of  1690  was  really  not  an  act  for 
abolishing  patronage,  but  rather  one  for  facilitating 
the  extinction  of  it  by  purchase ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  really  did  pare  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  patronage  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
for  as  the  parishes  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  new 
luw  at  once,  they  hardly  in  any  case  thought  of 
completing  the  arrangement  by  presenting  pay- 
ment and  demanding  the  patron's  renunciation ;  and 
the  patrons,  on  the  other  hand,  although  empowered 
to  sue  for  their  six  hundred  marks,  in  no  case 
had  recourse  to  this  step,  because  they  hoped 
that  their  rights  might  be  restored  to  them  at 
no  distant  period.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
only  four  parishes,  viz.,  Cadder,  Old  and  New 
Monkland,  and  Strathblane.  obtained  renunciations 
from  their  patrons ;  and  in  the  caso  of  the  last 
mentioned  parish,  the  deed  was  afterwards  set 
aside,  as  not  having  been  executed  by  the  right 
person.' 

That  the  legislative  enactments  thus  made  in 
Meeting  of  favour  of  presbyterian  principles 
the  General  might  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
Assembly.      tho  machincry  of  tuc  new  Church 

be  actually  set  in  motion,  it  was  appointed  that  a 
meeting  of  tho  General  Assembly  should  take 
place  at  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  day  of  October. 
It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  "William  gave  his 
consent  to  the  resumption  of  the  meetings  of  a 
court  which  had  so  often,  in  former  days,  been 
able  to  control  the  policy  of  government,  and 
which  might  now  furnish  an  arena  where  the 
elements  of  strife,  so  rife  in  Scotland,  might  meet 
•  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  Macaulny,  vol.  iii.  p.  694. 
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I  in  conflict ;  but  as  a  General  Assembly  belonged  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  presbyterian  system,  he 
found  that  he  could  not  on  any  plausible  ground 
withhold  his  sanction  from  the  meeting.  And  ac- 
cordingly, after  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years, 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Scotland  was 
again  summoned  together.*  The  zealous  presby- 
tcrians  were  desirous  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  was  noted  for  his  attachment  to  presbyterian 
principles,  should  be  appointed  royal  commissioner ; 
but  the  very  ardour  of  character  and  warmth  of 
religious  feeling,  which  recommended  him  to  them, 
were  considered  as  disqualifications  at  court.  Ac- 
cordingly his  majesty,  while  he  took  pains  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  Crawford  and  to  secure  his 
co-operation,  named  Lord  Carmichael,  who  was 
noted  for  his  calmness,  prudence,  and  firmness,  as 
his  representative  in  tho  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
court.  At  tho  opening  of  the  assembly  the  com- 
missioner presented  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  in 
which  it  was  strongly  urged  that  a  moderate  and 
temperate  course  should  be  pursued  in  dealing 
with  thoso  who  had  held  office  under  the  former 
establishment ;  and  the  assembly  declared  itt  reply 
that  "  it  was  not  their  judgment  to  depose  any 
incumbent  simply  for  his  judgment  anent  the 
government  of  the  Church,  or  to  urge  reordination, 
nor  to  ratify  any  sentences  against  ministers,  but 
such  as  were  either  ignorant,  insufficient,  scan- 
dalous, or  erroneous."  t 

There  were  many  elements  of  discord  at  work 
in  the  new  establishment,  which,  .. 
without  the  utmost  care  and  pru-  tjou  o{ 
dence,  mi^lit  involve  it  in  difficul-  »»«inl»ly  with 
tics  and  issue  in  its  destruction.  ^J^J^^jJ* 
It  had  always  been  a  favourite  and  K°*ernn,eM  • 
cherished  principle  among  the  prcsbyterians  that 
the  Christian  Church  should  not  be  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  power,  but  should  be  left  by  statesmen 
to  pursue  her  own  independent  coarse.  The  taint 
of  Erastianism  was  the  object  of  peculiar  abhor* 
rencc.  It  was,  therefore,  conceived  by  the  General 
Assembly  that  they  possessed  the  inherent  right  of 
appointing  their  own  meetings,  and  of  adjourning 
their  proceedings  to  such  times  as  they  might  judge 
proper;  but  his  mojesty's  commissioner  felt  that 
he  could  not  concur  in  these  views  without  sacri- 
ficing the  rights  of  the  crown,  and,  therefore,  he 
refused  to  allow  even  the  daily  adjournments  to- 
take  place  without  his  sanction.  J  Tho  disagree- 
ment, however,  was  veiled  from  public  view,  and 
a  compromise  was  devised,  which  has  been  followed 
substantially  down  to  the  present  day.  The  com- 
missioner and  tho  moderator  consulted  together, 
and  the  moderator,  having  obtained  tho  commis- 
sioner's sanction,  intimated  the  period  when  the 
court  was  to  resume  its  business.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  assembly  tho  commissioner  himself  an- 
nounced the  dissolution  and  the  time  of  the  next 

«  WiUUon'g  Testimony,  vol.  iv.  p.  J00 ;  Hetherington, 
p.  181. 

t  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209. 
♦  Melrille  I'spew,  p.  649. 
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annual  meeting ;  and  when  the  minute  was  read, 
drawn  up  in  terms  which  conveyed  the  idea  that 
the  assembly  had  dissolved  itself,  he  objected  to 
the  structure  of  it.  A  dangerous  crisis  might  have 
arisen,  but,  in  order  to  ward  it  off,  an  ambigu- 
ous expression  was  employed,  and  the  record  was 
thrown  into  a  form  which  simply  mentioned  the 
dissolution,  without  describing  the  authority  from 
which  it  proceeded,  the  words  employed  being 
these — "  this  assembly  being  dissolved."  * 

Besides  tho  differences  between  the  views  of 
Differences     William  and  the  members  of  the 

between  the  assembly,  there  were  differences 
ministers  also  among  the  members  them- 
vcs.  6Cives,  which  tended  to  paralyse 
the  vigour  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  decisive  measures.  Some  of 
the  ministers  had  formerly  complied  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  prelacy,  and  had  accepted  the 
indulgences  granted  by  tho  preceding  government ; 
but  others  of  them  had  boldly  denounced  the  de- 
fections of  the  times,  sternly  censured  their  more 
submissive  brethren,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
many  dangers  and  sufferings  on  account  of  their 
principles.  Tho  appointment  of  a  national  fast 
brought  the  differences  between  these  men  into 
active  operation,  and  a  warm  and  protracted  dis- 
cussion ensued,  with  reference  to  the  statement  of 
grounds  for  the  public  humiliation.  What  the  one 
party  would  have  exhibited  as  the  sins  to  be  re- 
pented of,  the  other  would  have  felt  to  be  a  censure 
upon  their  whole  past  career.  It  was,  therefore, 
found  necessary  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
Church,  that  no  minute  specification  of  sins  or  of 
offending  parties  should  bo  made,  but  that  general 
expressions  should  be  employed  to  set  forth  the 
offences  which  rendered  a  national  fast  necessary,  f 

There  were  largo  numbers  of  the  prcsbytcrians 

Course  taken  who  continued  to  hold  the  perma- 
bj  the        ncnt  obligations  of  the  Covenant 

townsmen.     8Worn  ftt  (he  of  tbo  8Ccond 

Reformation.  Those  who  took  this  view  were 
grievously  offended  that  the  late  parliament  had 
not  ratified  the  Covenant  along  with  the  Confession 
of  Faith;  and  they  maintained  that  all  who  ac- 
quiesced in  this  procedure  entailed  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  perjury.  Many  on  this  account 
refused  to  join  the  new  establishment ;  and  they 
continued  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  separate 
religious  community,  to  which  the  names  of  Hill- 
men,  Society  people,  and  Camcronions  have  been 
given.  Their  special  function  was  to  bear  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  aim  at  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  might  and  mastery.  They 
considered  that  William,  having  refused  to  take  upon 
himself  the  obligations  of  this  solemn  deed,  and 
to  enforce  them  throughout  his  dominions,  had  no 
valid  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  government 
ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  acceptance 
of  any  office  under  him,  or  by  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  by  the  signing  of  any  document  which 
recognised  him  as  king.  These  men,  although 
*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  212.        f  Uetbciingt.ui,  p.  182. 


j  undoubtedly  far  wrong  in  tho  views  which  they  en- 
tertained of  government  and  of  the  Covenant,  were 

'  yet  men  of  ardent  piety,  whose  sincerity  was  de- 
monstrated by  the  sufferings  and  trials  which  they 
so  resolutely  encountered  for  the  sake  of  their 
principles.  That  they  should  attach  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  oaths  sworn  by  their  ances- 
tors against  prelacy  was  a  not  unnatural  conse- 
quence of  the  bloody  persecutions  which  they 
had  endured  during  the  two  preceding  reigns ; 
and  if  they  contracted  some  stem  ond  repulsive 
features  of  character,  and  used  a  phraseology  some- 
what singular  in  its  stamp,  their  long-continued 
sufferings  and  isolation,  and  the  heroism  which 
they  displayed  on  many  occasions,  might  suffice  to 
shield  them  from  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  Their  de- 
scendants still  subsist  anion;?  us,  under  the  desig- 
nation  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
very  respectable  body  of  men,  with  a  ministry 
thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined,  who  although 
they  may  not  have  formally  renounced  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  predecessors,  yet  certainly  do  not 
now  bring  them  into  the  same  prominent  view  as 
in  bygone  times.  They  arc  to  be  found,  not  merely 
in  "a  few  obscuro  farm-houses,"  but  in  all  the 
largest  towns  of  Scotland.* 

But  while  the  Society  people  as  a  body  refused  to 
join  the  Church  of  the  Rcvolu-  ien^-in 
tion,  their  three  leading  religious  Cameron ia"S 
teachers,  Thomas  Linning,  Wil-  ministers  aj- 
liam  Boyd,  and  Alexander  Shields,  ^{^"J* 
determined  to  apply  for  admission  ° 
within  her  pale;  not  because  they  wcro  disposed  to 
abandon  their  principles,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able,  as  members  of  the  Church,  to  promote 
her  reformation.  They  presented  two  papers  to  the 
assembly,  in  the  one  of  which  they  simply  craved  ad- 
mission into  the  Church,  and  promised  to  submit  to 
her  judicatories  ;  but  in  the  other,  which  was  de- 
signed as  an  exoneration  of  their  consciences,  they 
gave  an  extended  exposition  of  their  views,  pointed 
out  the  enormities  and  backslidings  chargeable  upon 
the  nation,  and  called  upon  the  assembly  to  adopt 
measures  for  rectifying  these  clamant  evils  t  These 
papers  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  overtures,  who  reported  with  regard 
to  the  larger  document,  "  that  though  there  were 
several  good  things  in  it,  yet  the  same  did  also 
contain  several  peremptory  and  gross  mistakes, 
unreasonable  and  impracticable  proposals,  and  un- 
charitable and  injurious  reflections,  tending  rather 
to  kindle  contentions  thou  to  compose  divisions,"! 

•  Macaulav,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70&-7O7.  Hie  eloquent  his- 
torian of  England,  whose  works  have  recently  excited  so 
great  a  sensation,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  regarding  the 


descendant*  of  the  Society  people,  or  men  of  the  Covenant. 
He  seems  to  imagine  that  tbev  do  not  now  exist  as  a  cor- 
porate body  at  nil,  but  are  only  to  be  found  as  isolated 
Individuals',  iu  a  few  dwelling!  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men. 

t  Brown's  Compendious  Iliatory.  vol.  ii.  p.  SS2. 

X  Linning,  in  his  preface  to  Shields  on  "  Church  Commu- 
nion," maintains  that  these  words  were  not  in  the  original 
minute,  but  must  afterwards  have  been  fraudulently  in- 
serted by  the  clerks.  They  stand,  however,  in  the  printed 
record. 
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and,  therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  not  be  j 
read  in  open  conrt.*    The  smaller  paper,  however,  | 
was  read,  and  tho  three  brethren  were  admitted  on  i 
the  ground  of  the  petition  and  promise  which  it  j 
embodied.   These  proceedings,  like  those  of  parlia- 
ment, demonstrate  to  how  great  an  extent  the  ec- 
clesiastical settlement  at  the  Revolution  partook  of 
tho  nature  of  a  compromise.    We  naturally  wonder 
how  tho  assembly,  when  the  document  presented 
by  the  three  covenanting  ministers  was  so  offensive 
that  it  could  not  bear  to  bo  read  in  public,  could 
at  once  proceed  to  admit  them  to  the  position  of 
ministers  in  the  Church  without  asking  from  them 
apology  or  retractation.    But  we  have  only  to  re- 
member that  the  covenanters  were  a  numerous  body, 
and  that  their  military  prowess,  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  was  one  of  the  main 
defences  of  the  government  against  the  efforts  of 
tho  exiled  royal  family.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
three  brethren  believed  the  half  of  what  they  said 
in  their  longer  document,  it  is  equally  surprising 
that  they  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of 
entering  a  Church  which  was  so  full  of  blemishes, 
and  which  not  only  refused  to  rectify  them,  but 
was  even  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  their  existence. 
Doubtless  they  were  conscientious  men ;  and  wc 
can  only  suppose  that  they  really  believed  they 
should  be  ablo  to  effect  such  a  reformation  of 
the  Church,  as  would  bring  her  into  conformity 
with  the  Church  of  the  second  Reformation,  which 
wos  considered  the  standard  of  perfection.  Their 
conduct,  however,  in  joining  the  establishment, 
when  their  paper  of  grievances  and  complaints  was 
bo  unceremoniously  set  aside,  gave  extreme  offence  . 
to  the  great  body  of  their  followers,  who  regarded  ! 
them  as  renegades  and  traitors,  and  determined  to  j 
choose  for  themselves  other  teachers,  and  to  main-  ; 
tain  their  separate  existence.! 

Parliament  had  granted  to  the  sixty  brethren,  i 
Tro^din  *    waom  ^ICJ  commissioned  to  con- 

nn:i?i)«uiei»tf-  »titute  themselves  tho  nucleus  of 
unit  und  the  Church  and  to  bring  together 
erroneous  ft  r,eneral  assembly,  power  to 
purge  out  all  "  insufficient,  negli- 
gent, scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers  by  due 
course  of  ecclesiastical  process  and  censures."  With 
the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  thus 
vested  in  them,  tho  assembly  appointed  visitors  to 
proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  state  of  matters,  and  taking  mea- 
sures for  the  rectification  of  abuses.  One  commission 
received  charge  of  the  regions  lying  north  of  the  Tay, 
another  of  those  lying  south  of  that  river.  These 
commissioners  were  not  empowered  to  depose  any 
incumbents  simply  for  opinions  which  they  might 
hold  regarding  church  government,  provided  they 
were  sound  in  their  views  of  doctrine  and  free  from 
gross  immorality.  Their  labours  were  prosecuted 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  they  deposed  many  of 
the  episcopalian  clergy  on  the  ground  of  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery.  \    As  might  be  expected, 

•  Acts  of  Assembly,  1690.        t  Helhcrtnjfon,  p.  181. 
X  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. ^ 


it  was  alleged  that  they  treated  these  with  more 
severity  than  any  others,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  even  with  the  desire  of  acting  fairly  they 
might  in  some  instances  be  biassed  by  prejudice. 
Their  proceedings  in  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  country,  which  were  the  strongholds  of 
presbytcrianism  and  the  covenant,  were  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  the  only  fault  which  was  laid  to 
their  charge  wos  that  of  undue  lenity.  But  very 
different  was  the  ease  in  the  north,  where  epis- 
copalian principles  prevailed.  There  the  commis- 
sioners were  viewed  as  the  agents  of  despotism  and 
tyranny.  "When  they  visited  Aberdeen  in  March, 
1601,  their  proceedings  were  resisted  by  force,  the 
inhabitants  having  leagued  together  in  defence  of 
their  ministers ;  and  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retreating  with  some  precipitation,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  and  danger  of  being  stoned  out  of  tho 
town.* 

Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  once  more 
recognised  by  the  Estates  of  tho  Yil5Wi  takcn  of 
realm  as  the  national  Church  of  the  revolution 
the  country;  and,  although  epis-  »ettlcment— 
copalians  were  admitted  within  her  pale,  not  only 
as  members,  but  even  as  office-bearers,  yet  no  forms 
of  procedure  were  introduced  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  presbytery.  The  settlement  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  at  tho  Revolution  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  keen  criticism,  and  men  have  pronounced 
judgments  of  the  most  opposite  kind  regarding  it. 
Some  have  stigmatised  it  for  one  reason,  and  some 
for  another;  and  what  has  been  considered  in  one 
quarter  as  deserving  the  most  unmitigated  censure, 
has  been  viewed  in  another  as  possessing  a  claim 
to  tho  highest  praise;  so  that  perhaps  it  really  was 
as  equitable  and  just  a  settlement  as  was  practicable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

There  are  two  lights  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  of  16U0  may  be  con-  — reflections 
tcmplated,  and  according  as  we  °n  iu 
look  at  it  in  the  one  or  the  other  <«»ract<-r- 
of  these,  wc  shall  form  very  different  opinions  of  it. 
If  we  consider  tho  institution  modelled  by  parlia- 
mentary and  royal  power  simply  as  a  Christian 
Church,  and  bring  its  principles  to  the  test  of 
Scripture,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  descry  in  it  nume- 
rous and  deep-seated  blemishes.  The  new  Church 
was  not  sufficiently  independent;  sbo  had  not 
tho  power  of  acting  upon  her  own  convictions 
of  duty.  The  single  fact  that  the  General  As- 
sembly could  not  appoint  its  own  meetings,  nor 
adjourn  without  the  sanction  of  tho  royal  com- 
missioner, is  sufficient  to  refute  the  allegation  that 
the  Church  was  possessed  of  complete  spiritual  in- 
dependence. No  one  can  deny  that  her  power  of 
spontaneous  action  was  very  much  trammelled. 
It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  if  the  restraints  imposed 
by  William  had  been  all  removed,  the  sixty,  and 
those  whom  they  summoned  to  their  counsels, 
would  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions  on 
a  variety  of  points.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  assembly  that  were 
•  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  2H.  , 
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entirely  satisfied  with  the  moderate  policy  which 
William  considered  it  his  duty  to  fallow.  The 
elements,  too,  which  this  policy  ultimately  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  were  of  the  most  heteroge- 
neous kind,  and  such  as  would  never  have  spon- 
taneously coalesced.  How  could  those  who  believed 
that  a  covenant,  whose  leading  object  was  the  ex- 
tirpation of  prelacy,  was  obligatory  upon  the  nation 
with  all  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  cordially  co-ope- 
rate with  men  who  viewed  episcopacy  as  the  only 
form  of  government  sanctioned  in  Scripture  ? 
Parties  thus  disposed  to  wage  an  internecine  war 
with  one  another,  would  have  acted  a  more  Christian 
part  in  remaining  asunder.  Such  extremes  meet- 
ing within  the  same  communion  tend  to  obliterate 
all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  have  been  to 
refrain  from  setting  up  an  established  Church 
at  all,  and  then  the  different  parties  would  have 
been  left  to  incorporate  themselves  with  one 
another,  just  in  so  far  as  they  could  agree.  But 
this  method,  although  recommended  by  the  equal 
justice  which  it  extends  to  all,  and  by  its  perfect 
accordance  with  the  New  Testament,  which  does 
not  contain  a  single  hint  that  the  Gospel  was  to  look 
for  support  to  the  powers  of  this  world,  was  quite 
impracticable  at  the  time,  for  the  (simple  reason 
that  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  national 
Church  supported  by  the  state  was  universal 
throughout  the  country.  All  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  there  must,  of  course,  be  an  estab- 
lished Church,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  for 
sundry  compromises,  in  order  to  make  the  Church 
rest  upon  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible.  It  is  easy 
for  those  who  still  approve  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  to  say  that  parliament  and  the  General 
Assembly  should  have  made  those  documents  the 
basis  of  their  legislation;  but  although  all  the 
praise  that  was  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  them 
in  certain  quarters  had  been  entirely  merited,  the 
revival  of  them  was  no  longer  practicable  as  a 
national  measure,  for  they  were  far  from  having  an 
effective  majority  in  their  favour.  It  was  not  now 
felt  that  there  was  the  same  need  of  a  national 
covenant  as,  without  a  doubt,  there  had  formerly 
been,  when  an  oppressed  community  were  muster- 
ing their  forces  for  conflict  with  a  powerful  des- 
potism. Besides,  Scotland  had  accepted  the  deli- 
verance which  William  brought  to  this  country 
when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
the  position  of  the  new  sovereign  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  rendered  a  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant in  the  northern  kingdom  utterly  impractic- 
able. With  what  consistency  could  the  head  of  the 
episcopal  Church  of  England  have  sworn  to  extir- 
pate prelacy  iu  Scotland  ?  Again,  it  is  easy  for 
those  who  are  rigidly  presbyterian  in  their  prin- 
ciples, to  say  that  the  General  Assembly  should  have 
excluded  all  the  episcopalian  clergy  from  the  new 
establishment ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  very 
hazardous  measure,  for  the  so-called  curates  were 
a  numerous  class,  and  there  were  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  were  respected  and  honoured, 


as  much  as  the  presbyterians  were  in  the  south 
and  west.    For  several  years,  indeed,  no  measures 
were  taken  by  the  assembly  for  their  admission  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  till  it  became  apparent,  that 
they  could  not  be  shut  out  without  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system. 
In  fact,  their  continued  exclusion  by  the  General 
Assembly  would  either  have  embroiled  the  country 
in  endless  strife,  or  would  probably  have  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  two  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, one  north  of  the  Tay  and  the  other  south. 
At  that  time  as  conclusive  an  argument  could 
have  been  constructed  for  setting  up  two  religious 
establishments  in  Scotland,  as  for  having  dif- 
ferent churches  in  England  and  Scotland.  Again, 
it  is  easy  for  those  who  look  upon  episcopal  or- 
dination as  essential  to  the  validity  of  holy  orders, 
to  say  that  parliament  should  have  disregarded 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  and  maintained 
the  Church  which  existed  before  the  Revolution, 
in  all  its  rights  and  privileges;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  more  visionary  and  hopeless  scheme 
than  any  of  the  rest,  for  deliverance  from  the 
oppression  of  the  episcopal  Church  was  considered 
in  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  as  the  main  bless- 
ing of  the  Revolution.    Amid  the  opposing  views 
and  principles  by  which  different  parties  in  the 
country,  and  different  districts,  were  agitated,  it 
was  not  possible  that  any  system  could  have  been 
established,  such  as  would  meet  perfectly  the  views 
of  any  ono  party,  and  yet  be  such  as  the  rest  of 
the  community  could  at  all  tolerate.  Compromise 
was  indispensable.    A  national  Church  cannot  be 
set  up  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  nor  with  any 
prospect  of  permanency  or  peace,  excepting  on  the 
principle  of  embodying  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  as  possible;  and  those  who  will  . 
establish  churches  of  this  kind  must  moke  sacrifices 
to  attain  this  end.    Many  blame  William  for  the 
principle  which  he  avowed  of  instituting  a  Church 
in  Scotland,  such  as  would  best  fall  in  with  the  in- 
clinations or  views  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  only  sound  or  rational  principle  that  could 
be  followed  in  such  a  case.    What  would  have 
been  thought  of  his  procedure,  if  he  had  avowed  the 
opposite  principle,  and,  declaring  that  he  would 
establish  nothing  but  what  he  considered  in  his 
own  conscience  to  be  scriptural,  had  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  system,  right  in  his  own  views,  but  utterly 
wrong  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  whole 
Scottish  people  ?   The  settlement  of  the  Church  at 
the  Revolution,  seeing  that  the  country  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  dispense  with  an  establishment, 
was  perhaps  the  best  which,  amid  the  conflict- 
ing views  and  interests  of  the  different  parties, 
it  was  possible  at  the  time  to  effect    It  is  true 
that  no  email  amount  of  evil  sprang  from  it  af  ter- 
wards.   But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  it 
was  not  the  best  practicable  arrangement  at  the 
time.     The  rigid  exclusion  of  the  episcopalian 
ministers  from  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church 
might  very  likely  have  prevented  the  growih  of 
that  modoratism  which  so  long  shed  its  blighting 
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influence  upon  the  religions  interests  of  Scotland, 
but  the  excluded  element  would  not,  therefore, 
have  ceased  to  exist  or  to  operate.  It  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sufficiently  vigorous  at  the  time 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal  Church 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  con- 
centrated virus  might  there  have  operated  with 
tenfold  energy.  With  a  purer  Church  south  of  tho 
Tay,  we  might  have  had  one  greatly  more  corrupt 
in  possession  of  all  the  region  beyond. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  assembly 
Proceeding*  of  to  purgo  out  scandalous  and  im- 

the  M«-tnbly'a  moral  ministers  does  not  appear 

ccnin.iMion  ,he  whole  to  have  ^  t 

»g;iini»t  r  ....  , 

untound       »ted  by  a  disposition  to  undue 

ministers.  seventy.  Tho  task,  indeed,  con- 
fided to  them  was  one  of  a  very  delicate  kind,  and 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  enter  upon  it  at 
all  without  exposing  themselves  to  odium.  With 
the  very  best  intentions,  they  might  sometimes  be 
so  swayed  by  their  prejudices  as  to  exclude  some 
individuals  on  insufficient  grounds;  and  even  where 
exclusion  was  merited,  the  consequences  to  indi- 
viduals and  families  might  often  involve  extreme 
hardship.*  Nor  were  the  episcopal  clergy  slow  to 
proclaim  their  sufferings  to  the  world.  They  raised 
a  furious  outcry  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
new  establishment,  and  branded  the  presbytcrinns 
as  cruel  and  relentless  persecutors.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  atrocious  cruelties  which  they  them- 
selves had  inflicted  upon  these  same  prcsbyterians 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  not  by  simple  depri- 
vation of  office,  but  by  imprisonment,  and  torture, 
and  death,  should  have  led  them  to  remain  silent 
under  the  comparatively  trifling  reprisals  which 
were  now  made  upon  .them,  and  which  did  not 
touch  a  hair  of  their  heads.  But  there  are  some 
parties  who  seem  to  think  it  right  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  chastise  their  opponents  with  scor- 
pions, while  if  they  are  in  turn  scourged  with  whips 
it  is  denounced  as  a  scandalous  outrage.  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  the  episcopal  clergy  regarded  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly's  commission ;  their 
complaints  filled  the  land;t  they  resounded  from 
the  pulpit ;  they  were  made  the  subject  of  many  a 
pamphlet  from  the  press;  and  they  were  carried, 
both  orally  and  by  letter,  into  England,  t  William's 

•  Burnet's  Own  Time*,  vol.  iv.  pp.  92,  93;  Cook'* 
Hut»ry,  vol.  in.  p.  153. 

t  Cui>taire*  State  l'ajera,  p.  51. 

*  Unmet,  udvertin;  to  the  proceedings  of  the  pretax,  tc- 
r in i is  -againtt  the  epitcopaliant  at  tin*  time,  make*  a  re- 
mark wlui  li,  <»ith  a  great  appearance  of  candour,  doc*  not 
rciiil*  nu-ct  the  nise  ul  till.  "  So  apt,"  tux  a  he,  **  are  nil 
partus  in  their  turns  of  power  to  full  into  I  hows  very 
exn»»n.  of  which  they  did  formeily  make  »u<h  tragiciil 
coiupl.iiritt."  But  the  fai  t  u.  thut  the  prethx  tenant  did 
n  >  commit  "  timte  very  c*c-.m>V  nsaintt  the  rpiw-otta* 
li:.n*  of  which  they  tliciiitclvf  •>  had  been  the  victims.  What 
were  the  ground*  of  the  compluitii*  formerly  made  by  the 
pre~b\  tenant  ?  That  for  twenty-eiphl  yeans  they  had  been 
dii*<-n  out,  niiiiitttra  and  people,  from  their  hornet,  ap- 
prehended, and  cust  into  prieuti,  hanged,  and  drowned, 
and  tl.ot.  What  xtaa  it  the  episcopalians  had  now  to 
compl-iin  of?  That  tome  of  their  uiiuitter*  were  tried 
on  i  lmrf'i'j  of  immorality,  and  tuapended  troin  their  func- 
tions.   2n*o  doubt  there  might  be  undue  severity  in  lorue 


great  desire  w  ith  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  Scotland  had  all  along  been  that 
neither  party  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  an  exclu- 
sive triumph,  but  that  as  many  as  possible  of  both 
parties  should  be  comprehended  within  tho  new 
establishment ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  complaints 
of  the  episcopalians  excited  the  fear  that  his  policy 
might  bo  defeated,  he  became  extremely  irritated 
against  tho  prcsbytcrians,  and  charged  them  with 
applying  too  rigid  a  test  to  their  opponents.  A 
General  Assembly  had  been  appointed  to  take  place 
in  November,  1691,  but  it  was  adjourned  by  the 
king  till  January,  1692.  One  ground  of  this  delay 
might  be  that  his  majesty  wished  to  manifest  his 
displeasure  against  the  prcsbyterians  by  interrupt- 
ing the  operations  of  a  court  to  which  they  attached 
so  much  importance,  and  making  them  sensible  to 
what  extent  they  were  in  his  power?  but  probably 
the  main  reason  for  the  adjournment  was  that  he 
was  so  much  engrossed  with  political  affairs,  con- 
tinental as  well  as  domestic,  that  he  could  not  give 
that  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
which  he  considered  indispensable.  Matters  were 
in  a  critical  position  in  Scotland,  and  he  could  not 
trust  to  the  discretion  and  forbearance  of  an  eccle- 
siastical meeting,  unless  ho  had  ample  opportunity 
of  considering  every  question  himself,  and  prcpai  ing 
detailed  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  his  com- 
missioner. Some  of  the  numerous  interruptions  of 
the  assembly's  meetings  which  took  place  during 
several  years  subsequent  to  tho  Revolution,  were 
undoubtedly  designed  as  manifestations  of  the 
roval  displeasure ;  while  others  of  them  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  determination  of  his  majesty  to 
allow  nothing  to  be  done,  unless  he  were  so  circum- 
stunced  as  to  have  ample  opportunity  for  watch- 
ing and  controlling  the  proceedings. 

At  length  the  time  named  by  tho  king  for 
holding  a  General  Assembly  ar-  Meeting  .  f 
rived,  and  tho  ministers  gathered  the  Oeneial 
with  gladness  to  attend  a  court  Assembly, 
which  was  always  considered  indispensable  to  tho 
completeness  of  their  Church's  organisation,  and 
the  interruption  of  whose  meetings,  from  any  cause, 
filled  them  with  so  much  sorrow.  The  list  of 
members  present,  being  arranged  according  to 
presbyteries,  exhibits  at  a  glance  how  small  the 
influence  of  presbyterianism  was  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  presbyteries  in 
that  quarter  being  altogether  unrepresented.*  The 
Earl  of  Lothian  appeared  as  royal  commUsioner, 
and  he  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which 
the  ministers  were  blamed  for  continuing  to  ex- 
clude the  episcopalians  from  all  share  in  the  rule 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  declared  to  be  his 
majesty's  plcusurc  that  they  should  admit  to  a  sent 
in  their  presbyteries,  tsynods,  and  assembly,  tlu^e 
of  that  body  who  should  sign  the  Coufes>»i«n  of 
Faith,  and  promise  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 

ensrt,  but  tho  things  aro  so  difterent  in  kind,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  weighed  against  one  another.  (Buruit, 
vol.  iv.  p.  93.) 
•  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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the  Chnrch  judicatories.  Nor  was  this  all ;  it  wns 
proposed  by  his  majesty  that  any  commissions 
which  might  be  appointed  by  the  assembly,  for  the 
trial  of  individuals,  applying  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Church,  who  were  charged  either  with  un- 
soundness or  immorality,  should  be  composed  one 
half  of  the  old  presbytcrian  ministers,  and  the  other 
half  of  ministers  who  had  formerly  conformed  to 
episcopacy.* 

After  his  majesty's  letter  was  read,  the  com- 
missioner addressed  the  assembly,  with  the  view  of 
persuading  them  to  comply  with  the  advice  from 
tho  throne.  He  acknowledged  that  the  presby- 
terians  had  met  with  hard  usage  from  their  oppo- 
nents in  days  gone  by,  but  he  urged  the  propriety 
of  forgetting  old  jealousies;  and  he  argued  that 
men  "  who  were  already  in  tho  exercise  of  the  more 
essentials,"  that  is,  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  parishes,  and  to  preach  and  dispense  ordi- 
nances, should  be  admitted  also  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church. t  But  the  ministers  were 
not  at  all  disposed  to  accede  to  these  riews.  It 
was  true,  they  had  already  agreed  that  those  of  the 
curates  or  episcopalian  clergy,  who  were  found 
to  be  sound  in  doctrine  and  blameless  in  life, 
Bhould  be  permitted  to  retain  their  benefices; 
and  many  of  them,  accordingly,  having  been  de- 
clared tit  and  suitable  by  the  commission,  were 
preaching  in  their  parishes  without  molestation, 
and  enjoying  their  full  emoluments.  Rut  these  | 
very  facts  were  viewed  by  the  assembly  as  proving 
that  they  had  already  made  sufficient  concessions 
to  their  opponents ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  they 
felt  an  extreme  aversion  to  place  upon  a  level  with 
themselves,  in  guiding  the  counsels  of  the  Church, 
men  who  had  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  during 
their  day  of  power  of  lowering  the  pretensions  of 
episcopacy  in  order  to  accommodate  them.  Their 
scruples,  too,  and  fears  were  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  conduct  of  the  curates  at  this  very  time. 
The  spirit  which  they  manifested  was  by  no  means 
conciliatory.  They  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
assembly  to  urge  their  claims  by  petition,  alleging 
that  they  had  his  majesty's  authority  for  taking 
this  step ;  and  when  asked  to  produce  this  autho- 
rity they  refused  to  present  it  to  the  assembly,  r 
though  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  lay  it 
before  tho  commissioner.  Indeed,  Bishop  Rurnet 
acknowledges  that  "  the  episcopal  party  carried  it 
high."  |  They  were  persuaded  that  the  king  was 
disgusted  with  the  presby  terians,  and  had  now  come 
round  entirely  to  their  views;  and  they  antici- 
pated that  by  gaining  admission  into  the  assembly 
they  should  soon  be  able  to  acquire  the  ascendancy, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  regulating  all  matters 
according  to  their  own  opinions.  It  was  not  a  share 
of  the  governmentof  the  Church  which  they  wanted,  | 
but  the  whole  direction  of  its  affairs.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  assembly  remained 
deaf  toall  the  arguments  of  the  commissioner,  and  all 

*  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  305. 

t  Ilurton,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

I  Burnet's  0»  n  Tinus,  vol.  iv.  p  127. 


the  appeals  of  the  curates  themselves.*  They  busied 
themselves  with  a  multitude  of  details  relating  to 
particular  parishes;  but  they  studiously  shunned 
all  serious  consideration  of  the  great  business  for 
which  the  king  had  summoned  them  together.  At 
length,  after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  transact- 
ing what  seemed  to  the  commissioner  business  of 
no  moment,  his  patience  was  quite  exhausted; 
and,  reproaching  the  assembly  for  their  disregard 
of  the  king's  wishes  and  refusal  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  brethreu,  he  dissolved  the  meeting  with 
great  displeasure,  and  named  no  day  for  another. 
The  moderator  at  once  drew  attention  to  this  omis- 
sion, but  the  commissioner  replied  that  his  majesty 
would  appoint  a  day  in  due  season,  of  which  timely 
notice  should  be  given.  This  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  moderator,  who  was  proceeding  to  remon- 
strate, when  the  commissioner  assured  him,  that  he 
could  only  speak  now  as  a  private  person,  and  was 
no  longer  competent  to  take  any  steps  as  mode- 
rator. He  did  speak,  complaining  that  no  day  had 
been  named  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  craving  that  tho  dissolution  which 
had  just  taken  place  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  yearly  meetings  which  custom  and  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  sanctioned ;  and,  being  urged  by 
the  members  present  to  name  some  day  himself,  be 
announced  the  third  Wednesday  of  August,  1693, 
as  the  time  when  they  should  ugain  meet  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  then  concluded  with 
the  usual  religious  services,  f 

This  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
bv  the  commissioner,  without  any  v.-  r  .- 
provision  being  made  for  holding  of  th«<  aclhc- 
another  meeting,  occasioned  ex-  rmtscfihe 
tremc  dissatisfaction  to  tho  whole 
presby  terian  body  in  Scotland.  \  For  although  the 
right  of  convening  ecclesiastical  courts  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  civil  power  had  never 
been  conceded  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  still  it 
lind  been  the  practice  in  former  days  when  ono 
meeting  was  dissolved  to  name  the  time  and  place 
for  the  one  that  was  to  follow ;  but  now  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  scries  of  assemblies  was  destroyed, 
the  chain  designed  to  secure  their  regular  succes- 
sion was  broken,  and  no  man  knew  when  another 
meeting  might  be  summoned  by  royal  authority. 
The  ecclesiastical  court,  so  much  prized  by  the 
presby  terians,  was  thus  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. §  It  seems  to  have  been  the  determination  for 
some  time  of  the  zealous  ndhercnts  of  the  Kirk,  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  time 
which  the  moderator  had  ventured  to  announce; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  purpose  of  his 
majesty,  neither  to  summon  a  meeting  himself,  nor 
to  sanction  the  one  which  they  proposed  to  hold ; 
and  thus  there  wns  every  appearance  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  consequences 
of  which  might  have  greatly  and  permanently 

•  Brown'i  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S8. 
t  Aikman'a  Biichatitm.  vol.  v.' p.  300;  Willi*  >n'«  Im- 
partial Testimony,  p.  303. 
I  Iletherington,  p.  184. 
}  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  320. 
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altered  the  position  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  The 
dreaded  collision,  however,  was  prevented.  A 
parliament  was  held  in  the  year  161)3,  and  secretary 
Johnston,  son  of  the  celebrated  Warriston,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  lnanngementof  affairs 
by  William,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  prevail 
upon  the  ministers  to  forego  their  purpose  of 
holding  nu  assembly  on  the.  day  named  by  their 
moderator.  The  position  which  he  occupied  in 
parliament,  coupled  with  the  respect  paid  by  the 
prcsbyterians  to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
gave  weight  to  his  advice ;  *  and  the  plan  which  he 
proposed  of  procuring  from  the  Estates  a  petition 
to  his  majesty,  to  summon  a  meeting  of  assembly 
for  tho  settlement  of  the  question  which  the  last 
assembly  had  left  unfinished,  both  saved  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  and  afforded  sufficient  apology  to  the 
ministers  for  delay.t 

At  this  parliament  two  measures  were  adopted, 
Oft'U  of  which  had  an  intimate  bearing 
nMuVance  upon  the  state  of  the  Church,  and 
appointed  by  Wcre  attended  with  important  con- 
pailUmcnt.  Bcquences  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote. An* oath  of  allegiance  had  already  been  en- 
acted, which  many  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing 
in  an  evasive  manner,  and,  therefore,  an  oath  of  as- 
surance was  conjoined  with  it,  the  object  of  which  ! 
■was  to  exclude  from  office  all  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  lawfulness  of  William  and  Mary's  autho- 
rity. 1  The  Jacobites  still  cherished  strong  hopes  of 
a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  and  for  them  they 
reserved  their  allegiance.  It  was  only  an  outward 
submission  which  they  rendered  to  the  government 
of  the  Revolution;  its  legality  they  denied,  and 
they  wcro  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  subvert 
it.§  But  the  oath  of  Assurance  was  so  constructed 
as  to  embody  the  acknowledgment,  both  technically 
expressed  in  Latin  and  translated  into  English, 
that  William  and  Mary  were  sovereigns  "  as  well 
tie  jure,  that  is,  of  right  king  and  queen,  as  de  facto, 
that  is,  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment ;"  and  thus  it  could  not  be  taken  without 
perjury  by  those  who  were  still  disposed  to  plot 
for  the  restoration  of  James.  ;|  It  was  also  ordained 
that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance  should  be 
sworn,  not  only  by  all  lords  and  their  eldest  sons, 
by  magistrates  and  burgesses,  by  collectors  of  taxes, 
keepers  of  prisons,  and  masters  of  ships,  but  also 
by  all  ministers  and  preachers,  under  pain  of  being 
degraded  from  office  and  forfeiting  their  emolu- 
ments. This  enactment  was  most  offensive  to  tho 
episcopalians,  who  still  ardently  longed  for  the 
restoration  of  James;  and  it  was  nearly  as  much 
disliked  by  the  prcsbyterians,  but  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds.  Although  they  were  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  present  government,  yet  many  of 
them  considered  it  an  Erastiau  encroachment  upon 
their  liberty  to  make  the  tenure  of  ministerial 

*  Carstairs'  State  Papers,  p.  160. 
-f  Barton,  vol.  i.  p.  '231. 

1  Drown'*  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
J  Cuwtairs'  Stato  Tapers,  p.  171. 
||  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  iv.  p.  175 ;  Car»taiiV  State 
Papers,  p.  178. 
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office,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  church  courts, 
dependent  upon  the  taking  of  an  oath  prescribed 
by  parliament;  and  others  of  them  complained 
not  only  that  the  oath  involved  the  settlement  of 
many  difficult  political  questions,  about  which 
jurists  were  still  divided,— such  as  the  right  of  a 
people  to  depose  their  king, — but  also  that  it  was 
obscure,  as  it  did  not  define  whether  the  right  of 
sovereignty  claimed  for  William  was  the  right  of 
inheritance,  or  of  election,  or  of  conquest.  Thus  nil 
parties  considered  the  new  oath  as  a  heavy  griev- 
ance, and  instead  of  answering  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  government,  it  seemed 
more  calculated  to  strengthen  the  discontent  of  the 
nation,  and  to  stir  up  strife  and  sedition.* 

The  other  act,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
was  described  as  one  "  for  settling  ^et  for  ^ 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  Church ; "  peace  and  quiet 
and  the  immediate  object  of  it  was  of  tLe  Church, 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  scheme,  which  the 
king  had  so  much  at  heart,  of  including  the  epis- 
copalian clergy  within  tho  pale  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  investing  them  with  all  tho  rights 
and  privileges  which  government  could  confer.f 
The  act  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  till  he  should  first  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance,  subscribe 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  conform  to  the  worship 
and  discipline  established  by  law;  and  then  it 
embodied  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty  re- 
questing him  to  call  an  assembly  for  the  general 
business  of  the  Church,  and  also  for  admitting 
to  a  share*  in  its  government  all  ministers  having 
churches  who  were  disposed  to  conform.  It  was 
possible,  however,  that  the  assembly  when  actu- 
ally convened  might  pursue  the  samo  course  which 
they  had  done  in  1602,  and  thus  defeat  the  views 
of  parliament  and  of  bis  majesty.  This  con- 
tingency, though  not  by  any  means  prominently 
brought  into  view,  is  still  effectually  provided  for ; 
and  it  is  declared  that  "  if  any  of  the  said  ministers 
who  have  not  been  hitherto  received  into  tho 
government  of  the  Church  shall  offer  to  qualify 
themselves,  and  to  apply  in  manner  aforesaid,  they 
shall  have  their  majesties  full  protection,  aye,  and 
until  they  shall  be  admitted  in  manner  foresaid.  "X 
The  assembly  might  refuse  to  admit  the  curates  on 
the  terms  pointed  out  by  parliament,  but  in  this 
cose  they  could  not  deprive  them  of  their  churches, 
and  benefices,  and  manses.  They  were  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  possession  of  these  by  the  arm  of 
government,  and  they  were  to  be  viewed  as  in  all 
respects  legally  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  office  in  their  several  parishes. 
Thus  a  constraining  influence  of  a  very  powerful 
kind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assembly. 
Parliament  did  not  command  them  to  admit  the 
episcopalians — this  would  have  been  too  outrage- 
ous a  violation  of  all  the  most  cherished  principles 
of  spiritual  independence;  but  parliament  threw 

"  Aikman's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  332. 
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its  shield  over  the  curates  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  effect  of  the  assembly's  refusal  to  admit  them 
would  have  been  the  curtailment  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Established  Church,  certainly  for  the  whole 
of  that  generation,  perl  in  ps  permanently ;  for  the 
•amo  parliament  which  maintained  the  existing 
generation  of  episcopalian  ministers  in  their  parishes 
might  hare  authorised  them  to  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors,— and  the  probability  is  that" they  would 
have  done  so,  as  episcopacy  was  not  scattered  over 
tho  country,  but  had  its  stronghold  in  one  defi- 
nite region — the  country  north  of  the  Toy.  In  con- 
sequent of  these  measures,  the  prcubytcrians  felt 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
doors  of  their  Church  to  the  episcopalians ;  and, 
although  at  first  the  hope  of  a  counter  revolution 
prevented  many  of  that  body  from  applying,  still 
from  time  to  time  they  did  present  themselves  for 
admission  ;  and  thus  an  clement  was  introduced 
into  the  Church  which  proved  the  source  of  dis- 
cord in  subsequent  times.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modern! ism,  which  for  so  many 
years  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  which  not  only  strove  to  crush  all 
popular  rights,  but  also  infused  a  leaven  of  unsound 
doctrine,  owed  its  parentage  to  the  episcopal  curates 
incorporated  with  the  establishment  after  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  parliament, 
Increasing      William  appointed  that  a  meeting 

aversion  to  tho  of  the  General  Assembly  should 
new  oath*.      fee  hc,d        ^      1Ug  abdenw 

upon  the  Continent,  however,  and  the'  important 
affairs  which  at  the  time  engaged  his  whole  at- 
tention, led  him  to  adjourn  tho  meeting,  as  he 
wished  nothing  to  be  done  unless  he  himself  could 
superintend  its  progress,  and  mould  it  into  a  shape 
suitable  to  his  views.  No  assembly,  therefore,  was 
held  till  March,  1604.  Meanwhile,  tho  time  for 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance,  which 
had  been  postponed  to  the  10th  of  July,  1693, 
passed  oway ;  and  the  ministers,  the  more  they 
reflected  upon  the  substance  of  these  oaths,  con- 
ceived the  greater  aversion  for  them,  and  became 
the  more  reluctant  to  follow  the  course  prescribed 
by  low.  When  the  period,  therefore,  approached 
for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  they 
made  application  to  the  privy  council  requesting 
them  to  dispense  with  administering  the  oaths, 
more  particularly  as  they  had  not  been  enforced 
upon  the  episcopalians,  whose  loyalty  to  the  reign- 
ing  sovereign  could  not  bear  comparison  with 
theirs;  but  the  council,  disregarding  this  most 
ltasonable  application,  and  overlooking  the  serious 
difficulties  which  they  were  needlessly  throwing 
in  the  way  of  the  king's  administration,  determined 
that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
assembly  without  first  taking  the  oaths.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ministers,  provoked  by  the  ill- 
timed  obstinacy  of  the  council,  became  equally  re- 
solute, and  they  also  determined  thot,  as  they  could 
neither  see  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  principles 
to  take  the  oaths,  nor  safe  lor  the  interests  of  the 


Church  to  delay  holding  an  assembly  any  longer, 
they  would  set  the  decision  of  the  council  at  dc6- 
ance,  and  meet  at  all  hazards.*  Thus  a  collision 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
seemed  inevitable ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  there  were  some  men  connected  with  the 
council  who  rather  wished  such  a  conflict,  that 
they  might  profit  by  the  confusion  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  had.f  At  least,  it  is  strange  that  oaths, 
whose  sole  use  was  to  strengthen  the  existing 
government,  should  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  persons  whoso  attachment  to  the  exiled  king 
was  notorious,  and  yet  enforced  in  the  case  of 
others  who  were  the  ardent  friends  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  whose  interests  and  privileges  were 
all  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  his  sway. 
The  idea  that  the  presbyterians  would  strive  to  un- 
dermine the  government  of  William,  and  combine 
to  bring  back  James,  which  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive, was  so  monstrous  that  no  sane  mind  could  for 
a  moment  entertain  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  oaths 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  any,  if  the 
episcopalians  were  actually  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  them,  with  far  more  safety 
might  the  same  privilege  have  been  conceded  to 
their  opponents.  The  conduct  of  the  council  mani- 
fested the  same  want  of  wisdom  and  consideration, 
as  if  they  had  instructed  the  officers  of  justice  to 
leave  highwaymen  and  robbers  to  themselves,  bnt 
to  watch  with  careful  eye  tho  proceedings  of  the 
honest  part  of  t he  people. 

When  Lord  Carmichacl,  the  king's  commissioner, 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  tho  Imminent 
view  of  attending  the  General     bawrd  ofs 
Assembly,  he  at  once  perceived  c^^n<tho" 
the  critical  posture  of  affairs,  and,     Church  and 
dreading  the  dangers  which  might      the  Siste. 
ensue  from  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
London  to  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  the 
king,  and  to  obtain  additional  instructions  adapted 
to  the  now  and  mom  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  t 
At  the  same  time,  too,  the  ministers  sent  intelli- 
gence of  their  perplexities   and  difficulties  to 
Carstairs,  and  besought  him   to  strain  to  the 
very  uttermost  the  great  influence  which  he  was 
known  to  possets  with  the  king,  that  the  cvi!« 
might  be  warded  off,  which  could  not  fail  to  spring 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  council's  demand*. 
Unfortunately  it  happened  that  when  the  commis- 
sioner's express  reached  the  king,  craving  imme- 
diate instructions,  Carstairs  was  absent  from  court; 
and  his  majesty,  having  consu  lted  with  Lord  Stair 
and  Lord  Tarbet,  was  adviecd  by  them  not  ,0 
abate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  rigour  of  tho 
demands  which  the  council  in  Scotland  had  made. 
Accordingly  instructions  to  this  effect  were  pre- 
pared for  the  commissioner,  and  duly  signed  by 
his  majesty,  and  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
messenger,  that  he  might  carry  them  back  with  a. 
speed  to  Scotland.    Meanw  hile,  Carstairs  returned, 

•  Ht  rifri,  vol  i.  p.  233.        f  Hfthrririgten,  p. 
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and  having  ascertained  the  nature  of  tho  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of 
Lord  Carmichael,  he  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
intercepting  the  messenger,  and  demanding  from 
him,  in  the  king's  name,  the  packet  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.*  Every  moment  was  precious ;  and, 
although  it  was  now  a  late  hour,  ho  hurried  to  the 
king's  apartment,  and,  having  obtained  admission 
on  tho  plea  that  ho  came  on  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance, which  brooked  no  delay,  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  his  majesty,  who  was  in 
bed,  and  awoke  him.  "  I  come,"  he  answered  in 
reply  to  a  demand  for  explanation,  "  I  come  to  beg 
my  life."— "And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  which  deserves  death  ?  "  The  in- 
tercepted packet  was  produced  as  the  answer,  at 
si;;ht  of  which  William  manifested  great  dis- 
pleasure, and  exclaimed,  "  Huvo  you  indeed  pre- 
sumed to  countermand  my  orders?"  Carstairs 
craved  permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  what  he  had  done;  and  entering' 
upon  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scot-  j 
land,  and  of  the  views  and  feelings  by  which  the  ' 
different  parties  were  actuated,  ho  convinced  the 
king  that,  as  the  presbyterian*  were  the  only  body  j 
in  the  country  who  were  heartily  attached  to  his 
person  and  government,  true  policy  dictated  that 
some  concession  should  be  made  to  them  in  the 
present  emergency.  There  could  be  no  wisdom  in 
demanding,  what  it  was  obvious  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  yield,  and  what  was  not  at  all  requisite  in 
order  to  secure  their  allegiance.  The  certain  conse- 
quence of  enforcing  the  measures  proposed  would  be 
to  alienate  their  affections,  and  not  one  single  conn  - 
terbalancing  advantage  would  be  gained.  They 
might  be  too  scrupulous  about  tho  oaths;  and, 
without  any  good  grounds,  they  might  bo  regard- 
ing them  as  inconsistent  with  their  principles ; 
but  their  scruples  rested  on  no  disaffection  to  his 
majesty's  government ;  and  as  the  sole  use  of  the 
oaths  was  to  protect  and  fortify  his  authority,  it 
was  obvious  that  tho  end  in  this  particular  case 
would  be  far  more  effectually  attained  by  dispens- 
ing with  them.  Concession  at  the  present  moment 
■would  be  hailed  by  tho  whole  presbyter iun  body  in 
Scotland  as  the  greatest  possible  favour,  and  would 
indissolubly  knit  to  his  majesty  their  hearts,  already 
loyal  and  true;  whereas  the  enforcement  of  the 
oaths  would  certainly  lead,  without  tho  slightest 
necessity,  to  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  which  might  be  attended  with 
very  grave  results. \ 

The  representations  of  Carstairs,  of  whose  devo- 
Sueeess       tion  to  his  interests  the  king  was 
of  CursUirV   fully  persuaded,  and  of  whose  wis- 

interposition.    dom  and  integritv  ho  ,lad  wh. 

ncssed  many  decisive  proofs  in  trying  circumstances, 
convinced  his  majesty  that  the  course  suggested  by 
Stair  and  Tarbet  was  by  no  means  tho  wisest  in 
the  present  emergcucy.   Keturning  the  packet  of 

•  Aikroan's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  pp.  533,  334;  Burton, 
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instructions,  therefore,  to  his  midnight  visitor,  he 
told  him  to  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  then  authorised 
the  presbyterian  minister  to  draw  up  new  instruc- 
tions— such  as  might  appear  to  him  suitable  to  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  to  which  he  would  affix 
the  royal  signature,  ond  which  should  be  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  commissioner  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  new  instructions,  which  were  pre- 
pared in  these  singular  circumstances,  were  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  allow 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet,  without  insisting 
that  the  members  should  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  law.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the  steps  requi- 
site to  secure  this  change  of  counsels,  prevented  tho 
messenger  from  reaching  Edinburgh  so  soon  as  tho 
royal  commissioner  expected.  He  did  uot  arrive 
till  the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  the  as- 
sembly wos  to  meet.  Meanwhile,  intense  anxiety 
was  experienced  by  the  friends  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  by  all  to  whom  the  pcoco  and  will- 
being  of  the  community  were  dear.  It  was  known 
that  tho  ministers  were  determined  neither  to 
tako  the  oaths,  nor  yet  to  desist  from  holding  an 
assembly ;  and  it  was  equally  known  that  the 
commissioner  considered  himself  bound  to  pro- 
hibit any  meeting  unless  the  oaths  were  token. 
These  conflicting  elements,  which  might  have  been 
productive  of  most  disastrous  consequences,  were 
happily  prevented  from  coming  into  actual  collision 
by  the  arrival,  at  tho  very  last  moment,  of  the  mes- 
senger from  London  with  the  new  instructions. 
The  dreaded  storm  passed  away,  and  the  sky  be- 
came once  more  screno  and  peaceful. 

The  graceful  manner  in  which  the  king  receded 
from  the  rigid  demands  which  Beneficial 
had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  influ-  nee  of 
among  tho  ministers  aud  their  th<-'  kii»g'» 
friends,  exerted  a  most  favourable  contesjuon. 
influence  upon  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  when  they  mot  the  disposition  was 
manifested  on  all  hands  to  make  every  sacrifice 
with  the  view  of  gratifying  his  majesty.  TIu-v 
proceeded  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  which  had  originated  all  the  strife,  and 
thoy  consented  to  admit  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  national  Church  those  of  the  epis- 
copalian clergy  who  would  subscribe  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  acknowledge  the  presbyterian  government 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  engage  to  submit  to 
it.*  This  was  the  very  measure  which  William 
had  been  so  desirous  of  seeing  adopted  as  a  schemo 
of  comprehension  that  would  greatly  extend  the 
basis  of  the  Established  Church,  but  which  the 
General  Assembly  two  years  before  had  considered 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  reject,  os  inconsistent  with  tho 
principles  of  presbytcrianism.  The  pressure  of 
circumstances  now  constrained  the  ministers  tc> 
recede  from  their  former  hostile  attitude.  The 
king's  views  and  wishes  were  well  known:  par- 
liament had  given  a  very  clear  and  explicit  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and,  indeed, 
the  main  ground  on  which  the  legislature  had 
•  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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with  united  voice,  requested  the  king  to  summon 
a  General  Assembly,  was  (hat  this  question  might 
be  discussed  anew,  and  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  to  the  Church  for  coming  to  a  different 
decision.  And  the  cause  which  above  all  others 
operated  to  smooth  down  every  difficulty,  was  the 
sudden  change  of  feeling  which  the  king's  well- 
timed  concession  with  regard  to  the  oaths  had  pro- 
duced.* The  measure,  however,  did  not  lead  to  such 
a  rapid  amalgamation  of  the  episcopalian  clergy 
with  the  establishment  as  William  had  anticipated. 
They  were  restrained  from  seeking  admission 
amongst  the  presbyterians,  now  the  leading  party 
in  the  country,  by  the  hope  which  they  cherished 
of  seeing  the  exiled  James  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  their  own  church  exalted  to  its  former  ascen- 
dancy. This  was  particularly  the  cose  in  the 
north,  where  they  were  the  decided  majority,  and 
where  the  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
parish  churches  occupied  by  individuals  who  dis- 
owned the  established  religion,  and  of  established 
ministers  preaching  not  in  parish  churches,  but 
wherever  they  could  find  accommodation.t  From 
time  to  time,  however,  some  of  the  prclatists  com- 
plied with  the  prescribed  conditions,  and  were 
admitted  as  members  of  the  church  courts;  and 
Sir  James  Ogilvie  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Carstairs, 
dated  October,  1695,  that  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
had  qualified  themselves  during  the  years  1694  and 
1695.  t  The  admission  of  these  men  might  be 
necessary  as  the  means  of  warding  off  what  might 
perhaps  have  proved  a  greater  evil  j  but,  with  the 
views  which  tbey  cherished,  it  was  not  possible 
that  they  could  exert  any  other  than  a  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  act  of  assembly  sanctioning  the  admission  of 
„  those  episcopalian  ministers  who 

ployed  by  the    >n'g«t  ™  willing  to  conform,  gave 
Church' for     extreme  dissatisfaction  to  multi- 

stiengiheninff  tude„  throughout  the  countrv,  par- 
hor  portion.      .    .    ,       °  ,  •  * 

ticularly  to  the  covenanters,  who 

scrupled  not  to  charge  the  Church  with  a  total 
dereliction  of  principle.  The  assembly,  therefore, 
instructed  its  commissioner  to  use  means  for  bring- 
ing those  who  so  aspersed  their  proceedings  to  a 
different  state  of  mind  ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
much  success  attended  their  efforts.  The  Society 
people  continued  to  maintain  their  hostile  attitude 
with  unabated  zeal.  Other  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  assembly  for  strengthening  the  ramparts  of 
the  Church  in  those  districts  where  they  were 
known  to  be  weakest.  It  was  agreed,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  religious  ordi- 
nances in  the  north,  that  the  southern  synods 
should  appoint  a  few  of  their  number  to  proceed 
for  short  periods  to  those  quarters,  and  the  minis- 
ters who  undertook  such  missions  were  to  follow 
one  another  in  successive  companies,  preaching  the 

•  Burton,  vol.  i.  235. 
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Gospel,  and  performing  all  ministerial  duties  for 
periods  of  three  months  at  a  time.    This  expedient 
was  found  productive  of  so  many  advantages  that 
it  was  adopted  during  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  only  discontinued  when  the  augmented  supply 
of  ministers  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary.* 
Throughout  tho  whole  Church,  however, the  number 
of  individuals  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  con* 
gre  gat  ions  was  still  small  in  comparison  with 
tho  extent  of  the  field ;  and  hence  it  often  hap- 
pened that  vacant  parishes  attempted  to  secure 
the  services  of  faithful  ministers  settled  in  neigh- 
bouring  parishes.    In  particular,  not  a  little  com- 
petition took  place  for  the  services  of  those  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  churches  at  the 
commencement  of  the  prelatical  persecutions  in 
Charles's  time,  and  who  had  maintained  their  fide- 
lily  during  long  years  of  persecution.    It  was, 
therefore,  considered  requisite  at  this  time  to  pass 
an  act,  which,  although  it  did  not  forbid  the  prac- 
tice of  translation,  yet  attempted  so  to  regulate  it 
that  it  might  not  create  dissensions,  but  promote 
more  effectually  the  general  good  of  the  Church. 
Not  a  few  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  had  been 
ejected  by  the  privy  council  in  1689,  had  after- 
wards returned  and  resumed  possession  of  their 
churches,  and  manses,  and  revenues ;  and,  being 
supported  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  north, 
they  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  expelled  the  prcs- 
byterian  ministers  appointed  to  succeed  them.  To 
remedy  this  great  evil,  an  act  was  passed  "ancnt 
intrusion  upon  kirks,"  and  parliament  concurred 
with  the  assembly  in  giving  effect  to  its  provisions. t 
The  Presbyterian  Church  had  now  reached  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  security.    She  Improved 
was  strong  in  the  good-will  of  the  position  of  tb« 
bulk  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  Church, 
enjoyment  of  the  royal  favour.    Her  assemblies, 
which  had  hitherto  been  so  frequently  interrupted 
and  dissolved,  and  adjourned  without  any  regard 
to  her  own  views  and  feelings,  were  permitted 
from  this  time  to  meet  with  greater  regularity! 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  exert  the  same  direct 
and  open  influence  over  them  as  formerly.  Thw 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  her  of  turning  her 
attention,  without  distraction,  to  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  country :  and  tho  measures  already 
adverted  to  for  the  christianisation  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prose- 
cuted with  augmented  zeal.    Forty-four  ministers 
were  appointed  in  1695  to  proceed  on  a  nu»ionary 
tour  beyond  the  Grampians,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
one  half  of  them,  if  congregations  desired  their  ser- 
vices, might,  on  account  of  the  existing  scarcity  of 
ministers,  be  removed  from  their  present  charges, 
and  settled  permanently  in  the  north.   At  the  same 
time  parliament  took  into  consideration  the  great 
deficiency  of  religious  ordinances  beyond  the  Forth, 
and  enacted  that  "  the  first  end  of  the  stipends  of 
vacant  parishes  in  those  quarters"  should  bo  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  preachers,  and  missionaries 

•  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
f  Hetherington,  p.  187. 
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appointed,  whether  by  presbyteries  in  the  north, 
or  by  presbyteries  and  synods  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  supply  the  vacant  churches  of  the 
north.* 

Another  measure  adopted  by  parliament  in  1605 
Further  con-  tended  considerably  to  modify  the 
cemion*  to  tha  hostility  cherished  against  the 
episcopalian*.  FjStttbiished  Church  by  the  episco- 
palian clergy.  There  were  still  several  hundreds 
adherents  of  the  prelatical  Church  who  had  neither 
conformed  to  the  new  establishment,  nor  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance  prescribed  by 
government  in  1693.f  They  might  now  have  been 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  but  another  opportunity 
■was  afforded  to  them  of  taking  the  presented  oaths ; 
and  it  was  provided  that,  if  they  did  so,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  their,  official  position  and 
emoluments,  whether  they  conformed  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  or  not.  If  they  chose  to  conform, 
and  if  the  church  courts  were  pleased  to  admit 
them,  then  they  would  become  constituent  parts  of 
the  new  establishment,  and  all  distinction  between 
them  and  others  would  vanish;  but  if  they  could 
not  overcome  their  scruples  against  conforming, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  nevertheless,  on  taking  the 
oaths  to  government  and  maintaining  a  suitable 
Christian  deportment,  to  retain  possession  of  their  J 
kirks  and  benefices,  and  were  assured  of  his 
ninjesty's  protection :  t  only  in  this  case  they  were 
to  be  debarred  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions 
of  a  corporate  body.  They  were  neither  to  license 
nor  ordain  ministers,  nor  to  meet  in  assemblies, 
synods, or  presbyteries, but  were  merely  to  discharge- 
the  duties  of  the  pastorate  within  their  respective 
parishes.  § 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  introduce 
division  among  the  episcopalian  clergy.  Some  of 
them  hod  already  conformed,  and  more  did  so  now, 
nnd  were  thus  amalgamated  with  the  presbytc- 
rians.jl  Others,  availing  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion granted  by  parliament,  continued  in  separa- 
tion from  the  Established  Church,  but  took  the 
oaths  of  submission  to  government,  and  thus,  in 
return  for  his  majesty's  promised  protection,  bound 
themselves  not  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  either  in  Church  or  State.  But  there  were 
others  who  would  neither  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  nor  swear  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign,  and  who  thus  exposed  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  treason.  These  men  were  influenced  by 
political  rather  than  religious  considerations ;  they 
were  zealous  adherents  of  the  exiled  royal  family;  I 
nnd  they  were  living  in  hope  of  a  time  when  they 
should  be  able  to  displace  the  presbyterianB,  and 
regain  all  their  honours  and  power  under  their  ', 
nncient  sovereign.  Their  conduct  exposed  them 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  privy  council,  but  in  the 

•  Acts  of  Parliament,  1695,  chapters  xv.  and  ssvii.  p.  190. 

-t  Carstaira'  State  Paper*,  p.  2o5. 

X  Hurnet'a  Own  Time*,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1605,  ch.  xxvii. 

$  Uurton,  vol.  i.  p.  244;  Acts  of  Parliament,  1C05, 
cb.  xxvii. 

H  Hut  net'*  HUtory  of  Hi*  0*n  Time*,  vol.  iv.  p.  229. 


majority  of  eases  they  were  permitted,  unless  guilty 
of  some  very  flagrant  misconduct,  to  maintain  their 
position.  They  were  clustered  together  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  public  feeling  of  their  neighbour- 
hood and  the  countenance  of  powerful  individuals, 
they  defied  every  effort  of  the  council  to  remove 
them.  Their  adherents  did  not  scruple  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  defence ;  and  when  any  of  them  died, 
years  often  elapsed  before  it  was  found  practicable 
to  effect  the  settlement  of  a  presbytetian  successor. 
So  late  as  the  year  1710  there  were  still  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  enjoy- 
ing benefices  north  of  the  Tay.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, their  number  declined,  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
the  new  establishment  spread  itself  over  the  length 
ond  breadth  of  the  lund.# 

During  the  remainder  of  William's  reign,  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  was  not  ex-    position  and 
posed  to  any  serious  dangers  or    effort*  of  tho 

encroachments.    The  chief  busi-  CWh  during- 

...  ,    ,  the  rest  or 

ness  which  engaged  the  attention  William's 

of  successive  assemblies  was  the  reign, 
means  of  strengthening  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  rendering  them  moro  efficacious 
for  the  great  ends  which  they  contemplated.  The 
attention  of  ministers  was  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  catechising  their  people,  and  preaching  so  as  to 
make  their  instructions  level  to  the  capacities  of  all ; 
and  they  were  admonished  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  the  spread  of  deist ical  views  nnd  of 
every  other  opinion  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  as  exhibited  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Tho  revolutionary  excitement  through 
which  the  country  had  passed  had  shaken  the  con- 
victions of  many  minds.  The  long  period,  too,  of 
discord  and  wretchedness  which  had  preceded  tho 
Revolution  seems  to  have  operated  unfavourably 
upon  the  national  intellect,  for  there  were  now 
no  men  in  the  ministerial  office  possessed  of  such 
commanding  talents  and  varied  learning  as  Kuox 
and  Melville  had  displayed  in  former  times ; 
and  thus  the  Church  was  deficient  in  the  means  of 
exerting  a  salutary  and  restraining  influence  upon 
minds  that  were  disposed  to  break  loose  from 
old  ideas.  Many  students  were  becoming  infected 
with  crude,  undigested  notions.  An  example  is 
furnished  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  who 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  an  incarnate  God  was  as 
great  a  contradiction  as  tho  idea  of  a  goat-stag,  or 
a  round  square.  For  such  heretical  opinions,  very 
offensively  and  publicly  expressed,  he  might  witii 
the  utmost  propriety  have  been  brought  to  account 
by  the  presbytery  to  which  he  belonged ;  but  the 
high  court  of  justiciary,  not  yet  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  toleration,  summoned  him  to 
its  bar  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  and  executed.f  This  was  a  foul  blot 
upon  the  civil  administration  of  Scotland ;  and 
although  the  Church  took  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, yet  something  of  the  disgrace  attaches  to  her, 

•  Burton'*  History,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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for  many  of  hor  ministers  approved:  of  the  sentence, 
and  none  of  them  made  any  effort  to  stay  its  ex- 
ecution. A  more  efficient  and  Christian  method  of 
checking  the  growth  of  loose  and  erroneous  views, 
was  that  adopted  by  the  assembly  when  they 
admonished  presbyteries  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution  in  ordaining  ministers,  and  grant- 
ing licence  to  students  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Thorough  inquiry  was  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
abilities,  the  piety,  and  the  general  good  conduct  of 
all  who  applied  for  office.  It  was  considered  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  desirable 
that  they  should  know  something  of  Syriac  and 
Chaldec;  and  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a 
searching  examination  on  the  leading  controversies 
regarding  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment.* Preachers,  too,  not  settled  in  churches  were 
to  be  under  the  care  of  presbyteries ;  and  ministers 
were  to  exercise  great  caution  with  regard  to  the 
recommendations  they  gave  to  individuals  applying 
for  office.  The  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Church 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  If  they 
neglected  to  worship  Ood  daily  in  their  families, 
they  were  to  bo  seriously  admonished ;  and  if  they 
persisted  in  the  neglect,  they  were  to  be  excluded 
from  office.  The  act  relating  to  this  subject  was 
to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  May  every  year.  Another  act  of 
assembly  was  passed  against  swearing,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  profanity,  drunkenness,  and  other  abomin- 
able vices,  which  was  to  be  read  from  every  pul- 
pit at  the  half-yearly  terms  of  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas.  Presbyteries,  too,  were  admonished 
to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  in  either  censuring 
the  episcopalian  clergy,  w  ho  continued  in  a  state  of 
separation,  or  in  admitting  them  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  assembly  was  mani- 
festly afraid,  alike  of  their  hostility,  and  of  their 
friendship.  She  could  neither  venture  to  provoke 
them  by  pressing  her  claims  to  all  the  extent  which 
the  law  warranted,  nor  was  she  greatly  desirous  of 
receiving  them  into  close  union.  Hence  so  many 
clergymen  retained  possession  of  benefices  legally 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  had  neither 
conformed  to  the  Church,  nor  taken  tho  oath  of 
allegiance  to  government. 

It  was  with  very  different  feelings  that  the  Ge- 

Eflort  of  the    nerftl  Aw<?mWy  contemplated  the 
assembly  to     continued  separation  of  the  Cove- 
over  the    nanters",  or  Society  people,  from  the 
covMuaters.     EBUblishcd Church.  With  the  view 
of  smoothing  down  their  hostility,and  securing  their 
accession  to  the  great  body  of  their  presbyterian 
brethren,  the  commission  of  the  assembly,  in  1698, 
published  a  document  designated  "  a  Seasonable 
Admonition,"  in  which  they  affirmed  the  doctrine 
of  Clirist's  sole  headship  over  the  Church  ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  language  employed  by  parliament, 
with  his  majesty's  sanction,  at  the  time  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical change  in  Scotland,  which  had  given  ex- 

•  Willi*on's  Tcslimonv,  vol.  iv.  p.  304;  Brown's  Com- 
pendious History,  vol.  ii.'pp.  395,  306. 


treme  offence  to  all  the  more  zealous  presby tenons, 
they  expressed  the  conviction  that  they  had  abetter 
foundation  for  their  church  polity  than  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people  or  tho  laws  of  men.#  Here 
there  was  no  inconsistency.  A  regard  to  the  in- 
clinations and  views  of  the  people,  considered  as  a 
whole,  might  be  the  very  best  reason  which  govern- 
ment could  have  for  resolving  to  establish  a  par- 
ticular scheme  of  church  polity;  and  yet  these 
inclinations  and  views  might,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  constituted  the  Established  Church,  be 
grounded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  God's  Word.  The 
adherents  of  presbytery  believed  its  divine  right, 
and  therefore  claimed  its  establishment ;  but  the 
government  established  it  simply  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  nation.  The  sovereign  of  the 
British  Isles  could  not  have  subscribed  to  the  dogma 
of  the  exclusive  scriptural  authority  of  presbytery 
without  placing  himself  in  direct  collision  with  the 
church  of  the  more  numerous  or  powerful  portion  of 
his  subjects.  The  "  seasonable  admonition,"  how- 
ever, of  the  assembly's  commission  was  not  felt  to  be 
either  seasonable  or  satisfactory  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  and  was  attended  with  very  little 
effect.  The  Cameronians  wero  proof  against  its  logic. 
They  persisted  iu  maintaining  that  the  divine  right 
of  presbytery  should  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  king  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  legal  support 
given  to  it;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  the  commission,  they  flourished  their 
pens  in  reply  to  them,  which  many  of  them  could 
handle  with  as  masterly  skill  as  they  did  their 
8  words,  f 

The  same  year  which  witnessed  the  publication 
of  the  "  Seasonable  Admonition,"  Act  ot  p,rlil. 
gave  birth  to  an  act  of  parliament  ment  spunst 
commonly  known  under  the  desig-  "rabbling." 
nation  of  the  "  Rabbling  Act,"  which,  as  it  was 
afterwards  frequently  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  restoring  patronage,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  describe.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  tho  Church  in 
settling  presbyterian  ministers  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  when  the  episcopalian  incumbents 
were  either  removed  by  death,  or  when,  having 
refused  tho  government  oaths,  they  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  deprivation.  Armed  resistance  was 
frequently  offered  to  the  church  courts,  and  to  min- 
isters and  preachers  acting  under  their  authority. 
Riotous  mobs  were  collected  together  by  the  epis- 
copal clergy  and  their  friends,  composed  in  many 
cases  not  so  much  of  the  people  of  the  parish,  as  of 
idle  vagrants  gathered  from  the  surrounding  coac- 
try.  Churches  were  found  locked  when  presby- 
terian ministers  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
keys  which  parliament  had  authorised  presbyteries 
to  claim  were  concealed,  so  that  they  could  not  bo 
found  when  needed.  And  thus  the  church  courts 
were  excluded  from  many  churches  which  leg^liv 
belonged  to  them ;  the  individuals  whom  they  sent 
to  preach  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  and  settle- 

*  Brown's  Compendious  History,  vol.  U*.  p.  397. 
i  Aikmao's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
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ments  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  effect  were 
obstructed.  Now  the  object  of  the  act  of  parliament 
already  referred  to  was  to  check  these  illegal  and 
violent  proceedings,  and  to  secure  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
which  had  already  been  conceded  to  her  by  the 
states  of  the  realm.  The  act  denounces  punishment 
against  all  who  offer  factious  opposition  to  presby- 
teries in  any  of  the  ways  specified ;  and  where 
churches  have  been  locked  up,  it  enjoins  the  nearest 
magistrate,  or  any  justice  of  the  peaco,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  a  presbytery,  to  force  open  the  doors,  to 
put  new  locks  upon  them,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  to  the  recognised  ecclesiastical  authorities.* 
Such  an  act  wns  not  rendered  necessary  by  any 
thing  which  had  occurred  in  those  ports  of  the 
country  where  the  presbyterian  system  was  in  full 
operation.  It  was  neither  designed  nor  needed  as 
a  protection  of  the  church  courts  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  congregations  which  owned  their  sway : 
it  was  meant  to  protect  them  from  the  illegal  oppo- 
sition of  the  episcopalians,  who  retained  the  national 
pulpits  after  parliament  had  ratified  the  presby- 
terian scheme  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Yet 
some  years  afterwards,  when  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples rose  into  the  ascendancy,  this  act  was  ap- 
pealed to,  as  furnishing  decisive  evidence  that 
patronage  was  indispensable  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  confusions,  heats,  and  contentions 
which  even*  approach  to  popular  election  was  said 
inevitably  to  produce.  As  well  might  the  measures 
requisite  for  defending  a  country  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves  were  of  a  rebellious  disposition,  and 
needed  some  peculiar  restraints. 

Another  case  of  heretical  departure  from  the 
Cn*o  of  Gar-  standards  of  the  Church  occurred 
den,  minuter  about  this  time,  which  was  dealt 
*t  Aberdeen,  with  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  had  been  followed  in  the  case  of 
Aikenhead.  The  views  of  Antonia  Bourignon,  a 
French  lady — who  denied  God's  foreknowledge  of 
future  ovents,  ascribed  two  human  natures  to 
Christ,  conceived  that  our  I^ord  had  a  will  in  re- 
bellion against  God's  will,  maintained  that  all  men 
had  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  in  them  beforo  their 
birth,  argued  that  man  had  something  of  infinity 
in  him  by  which  he  was  rendered  susceptible  of 
union  to  God,  and  taught  that  natural  generation 
would  continue  to  take  place  in  heaven  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  inhabitants— had  been  espoused 
by  ])r.  George  Garden,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen,  who  published  a  book  in  defence  of  them. 
Garden  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  church 
courts  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  when  the  case  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly, 
they  condemned  his  opinions  as  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Wedded 
to  his  own  views,  however,  he  defended  tho  book 
which  he  had  published,  and  maintained  that  none 
of  its  portions  were  opposed  to  the  Christian 

•  AcU  of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  x.  p.  148;  Hether- 
ington,  p.  188. 


religion.*  Nay,  he  even  declared  that  he  considered 
it  an  "honour  to  be  singled  out  for  owning  the 
principles  of  Mademoiselle  Bourignon,  which  had 
such  a  tendency  to  promote  love  and  charity."  As 
he  thus  persisted  in  defending  opinions  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church,  no 
alternative  was  left  to  the  assembly  but  to  depose 
him.f  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  of  the  Church  was  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him— a  conclusive  proof 
that,  however  violently  some  parties  might  continue 
to  declaim  against  toleration,  sound  views  of  re- 
ligious liberty  were  making  progress  in  the  country. 
The  circumstance,  too,  that  without  any  civil  pains 
and  penalties  tho  reveries  defended  by  Garden 
soon  died  away  after  his  deposition,  must  have 
strengthened  the  convictions  of  those  who  repudiated 
force  as  a  means  of  suppressing  error.  The  likeli- 
hood is  that,  if  the  champion  of  the  visionary  French 
lady  had  been  imprisoned  or  executed,  the  sym- 
pathies excited  in  favour  of  his  person  might  havo 
been  extended  to  his  views.  It  is  as  impolitic  ns 
it  is  unjust,  to  persecuto  men  for  mere  opinions. 

When  tho  assembly  met,  on  tho  6th  of  March, 
his  majesty  was  suffering  under  jjec|jn  cf  M 
illness,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from    Jem\Ayal  ths 
bis  horse,  which  within  two  days     time  of  the 
was  to  terminate  his  career.   The  *  death. 

Earl  of  Marchmont  was  royal  commissioner. 
This  nobleman  had  faithfully  adhered  (othe  presby- 
terian cause  during  the  dark  days  of  persecution, 
and  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  On  one  oc- 
casion lie  had  been  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  box 
sunk  under  the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  of  size  sufficient 
to  receive  his  person  along  with  bed-clothes,  and 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  This 
hiding-place  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  for  a 
burial  vault  at  Polwarth  Church,  where  be  lay  con- 
cealed for  a  mouth  supplied  with  food  by  his 
daughter,  who  carried  it  to  the  burying-ground  at 
midnight.  And  at  length  he  had  been  obliged,  iu 
order  to  save  himself  from  destruction,  to  leave  hi* 
native  land.  |  By  these  sufferings  he  had  been 
greatly  endeared  to  tho  whole  presbyterian  body, 
and  it  gave  the  assembly  the  highest  gratification 
when  he  was  appointed  commissioner  by  the  king. 
Their  feelings  of  satisfaction  they  expressed  iu  the 
answer  which  they  returned  to  the  royal  letter  read 
to  them  at  the  commencement  of  their  proceedings. 
This  letter  contained  renewed  assurances  of  his 
majesty's  determination  to  uphold  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  recommended  that  all  their 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  with  calmness 
and  harmony.  Tho  assembly's  answer  expressed 
the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  by 
his  majesty  upon  the  Church,  and  promised  a  dutiful 
and  cordial  submission  to  his  authority  as  tho 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  country.  But,  during  the 
transaction  of  these  preliminary  matters,  intelli- 
gence of  the  king's  extreme  danger  reached  the 

•  Wodrow'e  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

t  Aikmnu'*  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 
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commissioner.  He  at  ence  communicated  the  melan- 
choly tidings  to  the  assembly,  and  admonished  them 
to  transact  with  all  possible  speed  the  most  urgent 
and  necessary  business  that  claimed  their  attention, 
as  it  was  not  unlikely  that  their  meeting  might 
soon  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.    He  also 
advised  them,  in  consideration  of  the  dangers  to 
which  any  change  in  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country  might  expose  the  cause  so  dear  to  their 
hearts,  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
The  advice  was  a  sound  one.   It  was  well  known 
that  the  episcopalians  were  expecting  a  great  revo- 
lution in  their  favour,  when  tho  crown  should  be 
placed  upon  another  head,  and  there  was  reason 
to  dread  that  the  education,  and  prejudices,  and 
bigotry  of  Anne  might  lead  her  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  the  country  to  the  gratification  of  those 
who  agreed  with  her  in  religious  sentiments.  The 
assembly  accordingly  appointed  a  commission  for 
the  purpose  indicated  by  the  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
They  nominated,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  aged 
ministers  who  still  survived  from  the  period  of  the 
abolition  of  presbytery  at  the  Restoration,  and  who 
hod  manifested  their  faithfulness  and  integrity  by 
enduring  all  sorts  of  persecution  for  many  long 
years.    These  were  men  in  whoso  experience,  and 
fidelity,  and  judgment,  the  utmost  confidence  could 
be  placed.   Along  with  them  a  number  of  others  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  trustworthy  character 
were  named  from  the  several  presbyteries ;  and  the 
assembly  broke  up,  after  having  thus  stationed 
watchful  sentinels  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  appointed  counsellors  to  devise  mea- 
sures of  defence.* 
Although  many  fears  were  entertained  with  re- 
Aecesaioo  of     gard  to  the  security  of  the  Presby- 
Uueen  Anne,    terian  Church,  on  account  of  the 
religious  views  and  narrow  bigotry  of  Anne,  yet 
her  first  letter  to  parliament  after  her  accession 
contained  an  express  declaration  that  it  was  her 
purpose  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  tho  late  king, 
and  in  particular  to  maintain  the  Church  as  at 
present  constituted  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
This  was  very  satisfactory  to  parliament,  and  they 
likewise  passed  an  act  in  support  of  the  existing 
government  of  the  Church.    Her  majesty's  letter 
contained  also  a  recommendation  to  the  Estates  to 
consider  the  question,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
so  much  interest  to  William,  of  a  union  between  the 
two  kingdoms.!   The  royal  commissioner,  Queens- 
berry,  b poke  warmly  of  the  advantages  which  could 
not  fail  to  accrue  from  a  closer  connection  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  parliament  received 
the  proposals  most  favourably.    Accordingly,  an 
Proposal*  for    act  was  passed  expressing  the 
ft  union.       conviction  of  tho  Estates,  that  a 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  conducive  to  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness of  both  countries;  and  her  majesty  was 

•  Aikiusn's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  pp.  413,  419. 
f  IjOckhart's  Memoirs,  p.  49. 


empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with 
commissioners  in  England  with  regard  to  this  impor- 
tant question.    Still  there  wero  not  a  few  who  ap- 
prehended that  the  queen's  strong  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  episcopacy,  and  tho  superior  power  and 
wealth  of  England,  might,  if  tho 
kingdoms  were  united  under  one     „lf  j^ert©1 
parliament,  prove  highly  danger-    the  l'rr»byte- 
ous  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in    frUl  Church 
Scotland.    It  was,  therefore,  de- 
sired by  some  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  act,  prohibiting  those  commissioners  who 
might  be  appointed  by  her  majesty,  from  allowiug 
the  question  of  the  restoration  of  prelacy  in  any 
shape  or  form  to  enter  into  their  deliberations  at 
all.   But  the  house,  although  quite  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  presbyterian  cause,  were 
more  deeply  concerned  at  present  about  sharing 
the  commercial  advantages  enjoyed  by  England, 
and  obtaining  redress  for  tho  injuries  sustained  in 
connection  with  the  Darien  Company  ;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  embodying  any  such  restriction  in 
the  act,  they  conceived  it  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
her  majesty,  along  with  tho  act,  a  letter  explana- 
tory of  their  views.    This  letter  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  Presbyteriau  Church,  as  now 
constituted,  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Scotland.    It  reminded  her  majesty 
that  the  form  of  government  existing  in  this 
Church  was  founded  upon  tho  Claim  of  Right,  and 
could  not  now  be  disturbed  without  a  violation  of 
justice.    It  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
when  commissioners  were  formerly  named  in  the 
days  of  William  to  consider  the  question  of  union,* 
it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Scottish 
Church  should  not  be  affected  in  any  shape  by  any 
measure  which  might  be  adopted.   The  confident 
expectation  was,  therefore,  expressed  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  now  to  be 
entered  upon,  nothing  would  be  done  inconsistent 
with  these  fundamental  principles,  and  with  the 
act  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  which  her 
mojesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  ratify  this 
very  session. f 

The  discussions  carried  on  regarding  the  union 
during  the  year  1702  terminated  without  leading 
to  any  practical  results.  Not  a  few  of  the  moat  influ- 
ential prcsbyterians  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  the 
scheme,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  interests 
of  their  Church  might  be  compromised  by  its  suc- 
cess. Probably  their  efforts  were  employed  to 
defeat  the  measure,  for  they  lost  favour  with  her 
majesty,  and  their  friends  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  retain  the  chief  place  iu  the  administration  of 
affairs.  When  the  next  assembly  Meeting  of 
met,  not  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  assembly— 
but  Lord  Seafield  appeared  as  royal  commissioner ; 
and,  although  he  brought  assurances  of  the  queen's 
unchanged  determination  to  protect  tho  Presby- 
terian Church,  yet  the  description  which  her  letter 
gave  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  "  as  that  which 

*  Aikman'i  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  421. 
t  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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she  found  most  acceptable  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom/'  occasioned 
much  uneasiness.   The  phraseology  was  conceived 
as  designedly  selected  with  the  view  of  insinuating 
that  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scot- 
land was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  her  mind,  but  was 
only  tolerated  as  an  evil  of  which  the  would  gladly 
rid  herself,  if  there  were  any  prospect  of  doing 
so  with  safety.    Tho  assembly,  therefore,  while 
thanking  her  majesty  for  her  gracious  promise  to 
protect  their  religious  institutions,  took  occasion, 
with  allusion  to  the  words  of  her  letter,  to  describe 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  estab- 
lishment "agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."  Nay, 
there  was  a  disposition  manifested  by  many  in 
the  assembly  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  copy  the 
example  of  some  synods,  which,  dissatisfied  with 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Church,  bad 
claimed  for  her  the  power  to  rcgulato  her  own 
times  of  meeting,  as  invested  with  authority  from 
Christ,  her  only  head ;  but  her  majesty's  commis- 
sioner was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  such 
troublesome  discussions,  and,  therefore,  he  abruptly 
— abruptly     rose  and  dissolved  the  meeting  by 
dissolved.      virtue  of  the  queen's  authority. 
Protestations  against  this  dissolution  wcro  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  but  Mr.  Meldrum, 
the  moderator,  either  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
sudden  announcement,  or  afraid  to  expose  himself 
to  the  resentment  of  the  queen,  paid  no  regard  to 
them,  but  hastily  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
A  similar  scene  had  been  exhibited  at  the  close  of 
one  of  the  early  assemblies  in  William's  reign, 
though  in  that  case  the  moderator  had  ventured  to 
name  a  day  for  the  next  meeting.   Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred  since.    By  means  of  a  compro- 
mise the  two  authorities  are  prevented  from  coming 
into  collision.    Tho  time  of  dissolution  is  fixed  by 
usage  to  a  particular  day;  and  on  that  day  the 
moderator  dissolves  tho  meeting  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  the  commissioner  dissolves  it  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign.    The  business  may  not 
indeed  be  finished  when  the  time  for  closing 
arrives;  but  on  effort  is  made  to  have  the  most 
material  part  of  it  concluded,  and  whatever  re- 
mains unfinished  is  handed  over  to  a  commission.* 
The  views  and  inclinations  of  tho  queen,  some- 
Eff  t  to  e       wnat  obscurely  indicated  in  the 
tend  the  '    letter  which  she  had  sent  to  the 
privileges  of    assembly,  were  more  fully  exhi- 
lhe[H,a-    bited  in  a  communication  to  the 
privy  council,  in  which  she  de- 
clared it  to  be  her  pleasure  that  protection  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  were  living  in  separation 
from  the  Established  Churoh.f   It  was  well  enough 
understood  that  it  was  not  the  covenanters,  nor 
nny  other  separatists,  to  whom  her  majesty  referred, 
but  the  episcopalians.   Now,  as  a  compromise  had 
already  been  made  with  the  episcopal  incumbents, 
and  protection  had  been  granted  to  them  on  one  or 
other  of  two  conditions,  it  was  at  once  concluded 


*  Aikmtin's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  p.  423. 
t  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-55,  356. 
VOL.  n. 


|  that  the  words  of  the  queen  were  designed  to  sug- 
I  gest  some  additional  privilege  which  she  was 
desirous  of  granting  them.     On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  much  alarm  was  excited  among  the 
presbyterians,  who  dreaded  that  their  old  perse- 
cutors wcro  about  to  be  restored  to  power;  and 
on  the  other,  the  hopes  of  tho  episcopalians  were 
so  much  elevated,  that  they  began  to  anticipate 
tho  recovery  of  their  former  sway,  and  actually 
seized  some  of  the  vacant  pulpits  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  Established  Church.    In  pursuance 
of  the  same  views,  a  motion  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment, by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  for  a  free  tole- 
ration of  all  Protestants ;  but  this  motion  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  the 
friends  of  the  establishment.*    Opposition  to  such 
a  proposal  assumes,  in  our  view,  the  aspect  of  out- 
rageous bigotry,  and  doubtless  the  ideas  of  religious 
liberty  then  prevalent  were  exceedingly  defective. 
It  was  a  common  notion  that  to  tolerate  the  exist- 
ence of  erroneous  doctrines  involved  a  participa- 
tion of  their  guilt.    Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  question  of  toleration,  as  it  shaped  itself 
in  the  view  of  our  ancestors,  was  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  now.    It  was  not  what  wo 
call  toleration  that  tho  episcopalians  wanted.  They 
had  no  idea  of  being  satisfied  with  the  permission 
to  build  churches  for  themselves,  and  to  worship 
God  according  to  tho  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences.   Their  seizure  of  the  vacant  churches 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  on  the  slight  en- 
couragement of  the  kindly  words  contained  in  the 
queen's  letter,  shows  that  they  aimed  at  supplant* 
ing  the  presbyterians,  and  regaining  their  old  pre- 
dominance, which  had  been  the  source  of  such 
woes  to  the  country.   Toleration  was  a  mere  out- 
work, which  they  did  not  value  for  itself,  but  which 
they  sought  to  gnin  as  the  means  of  enabling  them 
to  take  possession  of  the  citadel ;  and  this  was  tho 
true  ground  of  tho  opposition  which  was  given  to 
Strathmore'B  motion.     This  is  obvious  from  the 
representation  presented  to  parliament  by  tho 
commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
tains these  remarkable  words : — "  that  to  enact  a 
toleration  for  these  of  that  way,  considering  the 
present  case  and  circumstances  of  the  Church  and 
nation,  would  be  to  establish  iniquity  by  a  law." 
The  motion  was  not  pressed  by  its  friends,  and  it 
fell  to  the  ground. f 

While  the  hopes  of  the  episcopalians  were  thus 
meeting  with  disappointment  in    McMurc4  for 
parliament,  the  presbyterians,  on  ttrcngtluning 
tho  other  hand,  were  strong  in  tho   the  prc»bytc- 
house,  and  their  cause,  apparently    mn  ,Mtm,*t- 
exposed  to  danger  from  the  inclinations  of  tho 
queen,  emerged  from  the  conflict  which  ensued  with 
an  accession  of  security.    Measures  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont  for  the  protection  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.    One  act  which  was  passed,  ratified  and 

•  Strathcr*'  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
t  Lockhart'*  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  61 ;  Burnet'*  Own 
Tinns,  vol.  v.  p.  100. 
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con  finned  all  laws  and  statutes  made  against 
popery  and  papists,  and  also  confirmed  presby  te- 
rian  church  government  and  discipline  by  kirk 
sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  assem- 
blies. Another  act  declared  it  to  be  high-treason 
to  question  the  authority  of  the  convention,  which 
had  altered  the  succession  by  calling  William  to 
the  throne,  or  to  attempt  making  any  change  upon 
the  Claim  of  Right  which  was  the  groundwork  of 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  arrangements.*  This 
was  a  strong  measure,  which  partook  too  much  of 
the  character  of  trying  to  bind  tho  hands  of  pos- 
terity. It  was  understood  by  its  friends  to  mean 
that  any  person  would  bo  guilty  of  treason  who 
should  declare  that  he  considered  the  presby- 
terian  establishment  wrong,  and  that  episcopacy 
ought  to  be  restored.  A  similar  measure  had  often 
been  proposed  to  the  late  king,  but  he  had  uni- 
formly refused  to  sanction  its  being  passed  into  a 
law,  declaring  that  as  he  himself  had  accepted  the 
crown  on  tho  principles  of  the  Claim  of  Uight,  he 
would  never  allow  them  to  bo  violated,  but  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  bind  his  successors  by  making 
it  treason  even  to  consider  the  propriety  of  effecting 
any  change. f  Legislation  of  this  extreme  character 
attempts  what  is  impossible,  for  let  laws  against 
innovation  be  made  ever  so  stringent,  they  become 
mere  gossamer  so  soon  as  changes  in  society  have 
altered  the  distribution  of  effective  influence;  and 
they  are  not  needed  in  support  of  institutions  which 
really  have  a  foundation  in  tho  affections  and  judg- 
ments of  the  peoplo.  The  only  apology  for  the 
friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  this  occasion, 
in  trying  to  make  security  doubly  sure,  is  that  they 
had  a  subtle  foe  to  contend  with,  who  was  watching 
every  opportunity  for  their  overthrow,  and  whose 
previous  conduct  showed  that  he  would  scruple  at 
nothing  to  gain  his  ends.  It  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  in  these  circumstances  they  should  have  de- 
clared it  to  be  treason  to  propose  any  change  of 
tho  principles  embodied  in  the  Claim  of  Right. 
It  was  noticed,  however,  by  the  Jacobites,  that 
when  this  question  was  just  in  the  act  of  beiug 
decided,  an  extraordinary  rain  fell,  which  made  so 
much  noise  upon  the  roof  of  the  parliament-house 
that  no  voice  could  be  heard,  and  the  clerks  were 
obliged  to  desist,  which  was  interpreted  as  a  decla- 
ration of  Heaven  against  the  proceedings.  X 

Meanwhile,  there  arose  an  important  question,  of 
Origin  and     wu'ch  England  and  Scotland  took 
nature  of      different  views,  and  which  conse- 
the  Act  of     queutly  was  every  day  assuming  a 
4  tcurit>  •      more  portentous  aspect.  After  tho 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne's  last  child, 
the  southern  legislature,  passing  over  tho  de- 
scendants of  Charles  I.,  who  were  all  popish,  had 
carried  an  act  settling  the  crown  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  of  Germany,  a  Protestant,  and  grand- 
daughter of  James  I. ;  but  the  parliament  of  Scot- 

*  Lockharl's  Memoin  of  Scotland,  p.  63;  Aikfnan'a 
BucUatisin,  vol.  v.  p.  431. 
t  Burma'*  Uwn  Times,  vol.  v.  p.  160. 
I  Lockh  irt's  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  64. 


land  refused  cither  to  concur  in  this  arrangement, 
or  to  nominate  any  successor  at  all  in  the  mean- 
time. A  very  general  foiling  prevailed  through- 
out the  country  that,  over  since  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Scotland  had 
greatly  declined  in  prosperity.  Governed  by  an 
absent  sovereign,  who  was  armed  with  the  power 
and  the  wealth  of  a  much  greater  kingdom,  she  had 
found  her  parliaments  unable  to  resist  encroach- 
ments upon  her  liberties.  Their  privilege  of  with- 
holding supplies  availed  nothing  against  princes 
who  derived  but  a  trifling  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  Scotland:  indeed,  the  very  attempt  to  use 
this  constitutional  weapon  only  provoked  greater 
regressions;  and,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  roval 
prerogative  had  been  pushed  to  an  extent  much 
more  destructive  of  liberty  than  in  England.  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  felt  was  the  time,  when  the  reigning 
sovereign  had  no  heir,  and  when  those  who  stood 
next  in  succession  were  acknowledged  by  England 
to  be  objectionable  on  account  of  their  religion,  to 
make  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  by 
separating  the  two  crowns.  The  Scottish  Estates 
refused,  therefore,  to  concur  in  settling  the  succes- 
sion as  England  had  done.  An  act  was  passed  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom,  which  named  no  suc- 
cessor, but  prescribed  the  course  parliament  was  to 
pursue  on  the  demise  of  the  queen  without  issue.* 
The  Estates  were  to  assemble  on  the  twentieth  day 
after  that  event,  and  they  were  to  select  a  successor 
to  the  throne  from  amongst  the  Protestant  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  They 
were  debarred,  however,  from  choosing  the  same 
sovereign  as  England  had  done,  unless,  previously 
to  her  majesty's  death,  there  should  bo  such  con- 
ditions of  government  settled  and  enacted  as  might 
secure  the  honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  crown 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  freedom,  frequency, 
and  power  of  parliaments,  and  the  religion,  freedom, 
and  trade  of  the  nation ;  and,  to  guard  against  any 
foreign  opposition  which  might  be  given  to  the 
execution  of  this  act,  it  was  also  decreed  that 
the  whole  able-bodied  Protestant  population  of 
the  kingdom  should  immediately  be  armed  and 
trained. 

These  measures  presented  no  agreeable  prospect 
to  the  government  in  London.  Q„e*tioti  of  the 
They  pointed  either  to  a  separation  union  agaia 
of  the  two  crowns,  or,  if  this  should  t**"-"0  UP- 
be  opposed,  to  a  war  of  deadly  animosity,  such  as 
had  baffled  all  the  power  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Edward.  Tho  difficulties  of  the  case,  while  they 
led  the  English  rulers  to  put  their  country  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  at  the  same  time  suggested  thai 
an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  the  only 
effectual  remedy ;  and  thus  this  question,  which  had 
been  a  favourite  measure  with  William,  and  which 
had  received  ample  discussion  during  tho  first  year 
of  Anne's  reign,  was  again  brought  upon  the  field, 
and  more  seriously  considered  than  before.t  Eng- 
land was  now  deeply  in  earnest,  and  for  several 

•  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  869. 

t  Kcr  of  Kcnland's  Memoirs,  pp.  16—19. 
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years  the  question  of  the  union  took  precedence  of  I 
all  others. 

While  this  question  had  a  bearing  upon  all  tlie 

,  ,     interests  of  the  country,  and  wns 

Hearing  of  tu«  . ,      ,  .  ,  .*.  ... 

union  upon  tho  considered  m  its  relation  to  civil 

relsrioti*  instt-  liberty,  commercial  pursuits,  and 
tutioiisof  material  prosperity,  its  religions 
aspects  were  by  no  means  over- 
looked. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
episcopalians  would  appear  as  the  warm  friends  of 
the  measure,  in  tho  hope  that  the  episcopacy  of 
England,  predominating  in  a  united  parliament, 
would  secure  and  extend  their  privileges — nay, 
perhaps  raise  them  to  their  old  supremacy;  but  they 
conceited  that  they  had  more  to  hope  for  from  the 
exiled  family,  and  all  their  thoughts  being  turned 
to  a  restoration,  they  opposed  the  union  as  ruinous 
to  this  darling  project.*  The  Camoronians,  in  like 
wanner,  who,  although  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, were  men  of  much  spirit  and  enterprise,  and 
had  vindicated  their  importance  at  the  time  of -the 
Revolution,  appeared  upon  the  same  platform  with 
the  episcopalians,  and  thus  presented  a  singular 
conjunction  of  extremes.  Their  reasons,  however, 
were  altogether  different  from  those  by  which  tho 
episcopalians  were  influenced.  They  abhorred 
episcopacy;  they  hated  the  moderate  presbytery  of 
the  Revolution ;  they  took  their  stand  npon  the 
presbytcrianism  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
and  they  opposed  a  union  with  prelatic  England, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
oaths  sworn  by  their  forefathers,  and  still  obligatory 
upon  their  descendants.!  The  Established  Church, 
again,  were  by  no  means  warmly  favourable  to  this 
measure,  nor  yet  were  they  violently  opposed  to  it. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that,  if  Scotland  were  eventually  separated  from 
England,  they  might  have  a  hard  battlo  to  fight 
with  tho  Jacobites.  The  exiled  house  might  be 
restored.  Their  restoration,  indeed,  was  not  tho 
object  of  all  who  supported  the  Act  of  Security ;  but 
it  certainly  Mas  the  object  of  many.  In  the  case 
of  a  vacant  throno  and  a  disputed  succession,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  numbers  might  rally  round 
their  standard;  and  one  thing  was  certain,  that  if 
the  exiled  family  were  restored,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  speedily  be  overthrown,  and  episco- 
pacy, perhaps  even  popery,  would  be  established 
in  its  room.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
■were  naturally  afraid,  and  not  withot'  consider- 
able appearance  of  reason,  that  a  union  with  Eng- 
land, which  was  so  much  larger  and  wealthier  a 
kingdom,  might  be  the  source  of  danger  to  their 
religions  institutions.  She  must  have  a  predo- 
minance in  the  united  parliament,  and  thus  a 
•way  might  be  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
episcopacy.  Against  the  former  danger  no  pre- 
cautions or  conditional  arrangements  could  prove  of 
any  avail :  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a 
return  of  the  days  of  persecution  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  expulsion  of  James.  But,  against  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  predominating 

•  Unrton,  vol.  i.  p'  432.         f  Kvr'a  Memoirs,  p.  21. 


|  influence  of  English  episcopacy,  it  might  be  possible 
to  guard  by  making  the  continuance  of  the  Scottish 
establishment  a  fundamental  article  of  the  treaty  of 
union.'  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to 
the  more  cool  and  moderate  of  the  presbyterians 
that  a  union  with  England,  if  fenced  with  suf- 
ficient safeguards,  might  rather  turn  out  for  the 
advantage  und  security  of  their  Church. 

As  a  body,  however,  the  ministers  of  tho  esta- 
blishment were  far  from  being  Fcf  Vmg%  of  ,Ue 
zealous  for  the  union.  Not  a  few  Churcti  with 
of  them  were  violently  opposed  to  regnrd  to  the 
it,  and  the  majority  were  averse  to 
it.  Hut  the  counsels  of  the  more  moderate  so  for  pre- 
vailed that  no  united  action  was  taken  against  it.-r 
The  apprehensions  which  naturally  enough  sug- 
gested themselves  on  either  view  of  the  subject 
made  the  Church  take  up  something  of  a  passive 
position,  and  thus  the  question  was  left  mainly  to 
turn  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 
The  idea  of  n  fast  having  been  suggested  in  par- 
liament, by  some  who  hoped  that  in  this  way  the 
religious  real  of  the  country  might  be  awakened 
against  the  union,  the  house  refused  to  make  any 
such  appointment,  leaving  it  to  tho  Church  judica- 
tories to  proceed  in  the  matter  as  they  should  judge 
expedient.!  Presbytcrinl  fasts  accordingly  were 
appointed,  but  they  were  observed  with  the  same 
quietness  and  decorum  as  the  ordinary  services  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  there  was  but  little  referenco 
to  political  matters  in  any  pulpit.  The  only  topic 
handled  in  addition  to  the  common  elements  of 
religious  instruction  was  the  dangers  of  popery ; 
and  tho  prayers  that  were  offered  up  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  deliberations  of  parliament  might  be 
so  directed  as  to  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  tho 
prosperity  of  religion,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  commission  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  and  made  some  suggestions. 
Ono  provision  in  regard  to  the  proposed  treaty 
of  union  was  "  that  tho  commissioners  should  not 
treat  of  or  concerning  any  alteration  of  tho  wor- 
ship, discipline,  or  government  of  tho  Church  of 
this  kingdom,  as  now  by  law  established."  §  The 
assembly's  commission,  while  so  far  satisfied,  yet 
recommended  that  the  interests  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  should  not  be  left  to  depend  upon  a 
mere  negative  provision  like  this,  but  that  some 
positive  enactment  should  be  embodied  in  tho 
treaty  of  union,  providing  for  tho  permanency  and 
security  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  suggestion 
was  not  forgotten  when  tho  articles  of  the  union 
were  finally  sanctioned.  Before  tho  act  ratifying 
tho  treaty  of  union  was  passed,  a  separate  net 
was  adopted,  providing  that  the  presbytcrian 
church  government,  with  its  confession  of  faith, 
discipline,  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  should  be 
the  only  government  of  the  Church  within  the 
•  Hut  ton,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 

t  Locktiart'a  M«-in»ir».  pp.  217,  240;  Burnet* «  Own 
Time*,  vol.  v.  pp.  319—322. 

f  Aikman's  buihuinn,  vol.  v.  pp.  474,  475. 
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kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
this  act  should  be  embodied  in  whatever  act  might 
sanction  the  treaty  of  union,  whether  in  Scotland 
or  in  England.*  Tbo  commission  having  also,  in  a 
second  address,  represented  the  danger  to  which 
they  might  be  exposed  of  having  oaths  imposed 
upon  them  inconsistent  with  their  principlcs.t  it 
was  decreed  that  "  none  of  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom should  bo  subjected,  within  the  bounds  of 
Scotland,  to  any  oath,  test,  or  subscription  contrary 
to  or  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  religion  and 
presbyterian  church  government,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline, as  above  established."  Another  complaint 
of  the  commission,  that  Scotland,  in  the  event  of 
the  union  being  consummated,  would  be  subject 
to  a  parliament  composed  in  part  of  prelates,  while 
it  was  the  belief  of  the  country  that  no  churchman 
should  be  invested  with  civil  office,  was  passed  over 
in  silence,  for  it  raised  a  question  which  admitted 
of  no  satisfactory  settlement.  It  was  hardly  to  bo 
expected  that  England  would  modify  her  institutions 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  these  views  of  her  Scottish 
associates  would  have  required.  The  sacramental 
test  also  was  left  in  force,  J  to  the  great  and  just 
dissatisfaction  of  all  who  had  any  proper  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel.  § 
Parliament  having  thus  made  all  necessary 
arrangements  to  secure  the  perma- 
nency of  the  presbyterian  institu- 
tions of  Scotland,  agreed  that  Eng- 
land should  be  left  to  regulate  her 
own  ecclesiastical  establishments 
according  to  her  own  views.  Not  a 
few  of  the  ministers  were  violently  opposed  to  this 
as  inconsistent  with  tho  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant ;  and  the  commission  of  the  assembly,  although 
greatly  divided  in  opinion,  presented  a  remonstrance 
against  this  decision,  on  tho  ground  that  a  formal 
agreement  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to  the  exist- 
ence of  prelacy  in  England,  would  involve  the  whole 
country  in  the  guilt  of  upholding  an  unscriptural 
system.  This  was  a  frivolous  objection,  and  one 
that  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  men  who  were 
obliging  England  tostipulatc  that  she  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  existence  of  presbytery  in  Scotland. 
If  it  had  really  been  sinful  in  Scotland  to  agree  to 
the  existence  of  prelacy  in  England,  because  sho 
disapproved  of  it,  it  must  have  been  equally  sinful  in 
England  to  tolerate  presbytery  in  Scotland,  which 
was  as  much  disrelished  south  of  the  Tweed.  But 
the  truth  is,  neither  nation  became  responsible  for 
the  religious  procedure  of  the  other.  They  only 
bound  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  one  another's 
convictions  in  religious  matters.  The  objection  of 
the  commission  was  at  onco  overruled  by  par- 
liament; and  it  is  obvious  that  if  thcie  had  been 
any  weight  in  it,  the  parties  who  urged  it  were 
bound  to  oirer  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
•  Burton,  vol.  i.  pp.  4  GO—  468. 
t  Lockharl's  Memoirs,  p.  240. 

;  Lockharf.  Memoirs,  p.  243;  Brown's  Comptndiouf 
History,  vol.  u.  p.  401. 
I  Aikrnan's  Buchanan,  vol.  v.  pp.  487,  572. 


Objection* 
olnrtra  both  in 
Scotland  and 
England  to  the 
niutu.il  tolera- 
tion of  the  two 
thurtbuj. 


whole  project  of  the  union.  Union  was  impossible, 
unless  the  two  nations  agreed  to  allow  each  other 
to  maintain  their  own  religious  institutions.*  The 
same  objection  was  started  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment against  acceding  to  the  continued  existence 
of  presbytery  in  Scotland.  "If  those  reverend  pre- 
lates," said  an  English  peer,  "  do  not  believe  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the  purest 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  her 
constitution  and  government  most  conformable  to 
the  primitive  church, — if  they  have  changed  their 
opinions,  let  them  tell  me  so, — let  them  undeceive 
mc."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford's  reply  was  quite  conclu- 
sive :  "It  is  true  the  Scotch,  for  the  security  of  the 
Kirk,  which  is  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  any 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  have  called  their 
presbyterian  religion  the  true  Protestant  religion ; 
but  do  I  acknowledge  their  religion  to  be  such  by 
acceding  to  this  bill  ?  What  is  it  that  I,  or  any 
lord  should  consent  to,  by  saying.  Content,  when  the 
question  for  this  bill  shall  be  put  ?  Why,  that  the 
bill  shall  pass  into  a  law.  And  what  passes  into 
a  law  but  what  the  bill  enacts?  Does  the  bill 
enact  that  their  religion  is  the  true  Protestant  re- 
ligion P  No  such  thing.  I  would  suppose  we  were 
treating  upon  articles  with  the  French  king ;  those 
who  should  act  for  him  would  be  sure  to  give  him 
the  style  of  the  most  Christian  king;  but  would  it 
follow  that,  if  wo  were  to  ratify  the  treoty  agreed 
on  in  some  part  whereof  he  was  to  be  so  styled,  that 
we  consented  to  this  proposition,  that  Louis  XIV.  is 
most  Christian  ?"f 

Thus  was  the  great  measure  of  the  union  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  pt.fl0(.tions  on 
face  of  formidable  obstacles.  The  the  treaty  of 
leading  danger  to  which  Scotland  union, 
as  the  inferior  country  was  exposed,  of  having  an 
ecclesiastical  system  which  she  abhorred  imposed 
upon  her  at  some  future  time  by  the  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  effectually  guarded 
against ;  and  her  Church  was  secured  against  danger 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  was  mainly  to  be  ap- 
prehended. It  would  have  been  a  serious  calamity, 
if  it  had  been  left  in  the  power  of  the  united  par- 
liament to  modify  the  religious  institutions  of  Scot- 
land, as  they  pleased.  In  all  probability  the  attempt 
would  soou  have  been  made  to  introduce  episcopacy ; 
and,  as  resistance  would  certainly  have  been 
offered,  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  Claverhousc 
might  hav?  ogain  returned  to  desolate  the  country. 
These  frightful  evils  have  been  avoided  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  securing  the  permanency  of 
presbyterian  institutions ;  and  the  articles  of  the 
union  with  regard  to  this  matter  arc  still  in  force. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  no  power  to 
introduce  fundamental  changes  into  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Scotland.  They  are  prohibited  by  express 
stipulations.  They  are  debarred  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  in  a  way  in  which  they  arc  not  debarred 
with  regard  to  England ;  because  England  was  by 
no  moans  exposed  to  the  same  danger  from  Scot- 

•  CarstauV  State  Paper*,  p.  7-50. 
+  Uurlon,  vol.  i.  rp.  604, 505. 
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land,  as  Scotland,  with  her  email  number  of  re- 
presentatives, might  encounter  from  England  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  not  felt  to  be  the  same  need 
of  stringently  excluding  the  legislation  of  the  im- 
perial parliament.  Yet  very  wrong  views  arc  some- 
times taken  of  the  obligations  connected  with  the 
treaty  of  union.  These  obligations  arc  frequently 
represented,  in  discussions  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  as  if  the  permanency  of  the  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Scotland  were  so  guaranteed  that 
they  could  not  be  changed,  even  although  Scot- 
land herself  were  demanding  an  alteration.  This 
is  a  transparent  absurdity.  The  safeguards  thrown 
around  the  Presbyterian  Church  wcro  designed  to 
protect  Scotland  from  the  encroachments  of  Eng- 
land; but  they  were  not  designed  to  prevent  Scot- 
land from  changing  her  own  views,  if  further 
consideration  should  lead  her  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  some  respects  she  had  been  wrong.  If  Scotland 
were  now  convinced  that  civil  establishments  of 
religion  were  really  injurious  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  articles 
of  the  union  that  would  oblige  her  to  maintain  the 
existing  establishment.  So  long  as  she  wishes  to 
prrscrve  this  institution,  tho  imperial  parliament 
cannot  deprive  her  of  it,  but  the  union  does  not  bind 
her  to  maintain  it  contrary  to  her  own  convictions. 
The  articles  of  tho  union  are  a  valid  argument 
against  all  changes  sought  to  be  enforced  from 
without,  but  they  are  no  argument  at  all  against 
the  propriety  of  changes  when  demanded  by  the 
Scottish  nation  itself.  So  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Claim  of  Right  at  the  Revo- 
lution, William  had  no  power  to  alter  them  j  but 
it  was  a  measure  that  could  not  be  defended  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  when  the  Scottish  parliament 
declared  it  to  be  treason  for  any  one  of  its  own 
members  even  to  propose  a  change.* 

Tho  union  undoubtedly  has  proved  a  copious 
source  of  benefits  to  both  countries,  and  certainly 
not  less  to  Scotland  than  to  England.  The  British 
islands  never  could  have  acquired  the  influence 
which  they  now  wield  under  the  designation  of  the 
British  Empire,  if  separate  legislatures  had  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  l^ondon  and  Edinburgh.  Nor 
could  Scotland  by  her  own  energies  alone  ever  have 
risen  to  the  position  which  she  occupies  among  tho 
nationsof  the  earth.  Yet  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  union  were  such  as  to  spread  alarm  and  bitter 
''--'•appointment  through  the  country;  and  the  Scot- 
tish nation  were  made  to  feel  that  they  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  a  nation  which  had  little 
sympathy  with  them,  and  which  was  disposed  to 
encroach  upon  their  most  valued  privileges.  If  the 
union  was  unpopular  before  its  consummation,  it 
became,  during  many  years  afterwards,  the  object 
of  deep  abhorrence,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  ascribe 
-to  it  all  the  calamities  and  distresses  of  the  nation. 
Doubtless  there  were  some  real  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, but  there  were  others  which  had  no  Bolid 
foundation.  The  departed  glory  of  a  separate  ex- 
istence assumed  the  dimensions  of  an  incalculable 
•  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  770. 


loss,  and  advantage  of  undoubted  and  permanent 
value  obtained  instead,  appeared  small  in  the  com- 
parison. Besides,  there  were  not  a  few  of  the 
blessings  of  tho  union  of  which  the  seeds  were  only 
sown  at  the  time,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ripened 
fruit  was  reserved  for  subsequent  generations. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  had  offered  no  united 
opposition  to  the  union,  but  had  immediate 
rather  assumed  a  position  which  effect*  of  the 
helped  it  forward.  Yet  very  soon  union  painful 
after  its  consummation,  she  began  to  the  Churrh- 
to  feel  that  she  was  in  hands  disposed  to  treat  her 
as  an  alien  institution.  Her  peculiarities  were  not 
understood  by  English  statesmen,  and,  although  her 
permanency  was  guaranteed  by  the  Sundry 
most  solemn  sanctions,  yet  there  threatening^ 
were  many  who  desired  her  over-  °^  ^snger. 
throw,  and  who  would  not  have  scrupled  to  go  any 
lengths  against  her,  if  they  could  have  hoped  for 
success.  The  Jacobites  entertained  high  hopes, 
either  that  they  might  bo  able  immediately  to 
restore  the  exiled  royal  family  by  force  of  arms,  or 
that,  at  least,  they  might  see  the  pretender  recog- 
nised by  parliament  as  the  successor  of  her  majesty. 
The  queen  herself  was  understood  now  to  look  with 
disfavour  upon  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
though  to  them  she  owed  her  throne ;  and  there  is 
some  ground  for  believing  that  she  was  not  indis- 
posed to  the  scheme  of  acknowledging  her  brother 
as  heir  to  the  crown.  It  is  certain  that  Bhe  received 
letters  from  him,  in  which  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement  were  urged  upon  her  attention ;  and 
it  is  known  that  his  friends  in  England  wero  in- 
structed nt  this  time  to  support  her  administration 
with  all  their  power.*  That  the  success  of  these 
measures  would  have  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt. 
For  several  successive  years,  indeed,  after  the 
union,  the  usual  assurances  of  royal  support  were 
conveyed  to  the  assembly  by  her  majesty's  commis- 
sioner, and  acknowledgments  of  her  majesty's  gra- 
cious kindness  were  made  by  the  assembly,  though 
with  trembling  and  doubtful  hearts.  But  at  length 
sundry  indications  began  to  appear  of  approaching 
danger,  and  the  Church  was  made  to  feel  how  help- 
less she  was. 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  appoint  days  of  fasting  Difficulties 
and  humiliation,  as  the  circum-  connected  with 
stances  of  the  country  seemed  to       a  ffttt- 
require,  and  there  had  never  been  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  civil  courts  for  these 
solemnities. t    But  now,  when  the  Scottish  privy 
council  no  longer  existed,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  London,  great  inconvenience 
attended  the  application  for  a  sanction,  and  the 
likelihood  of  meeting  with  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  authorities  was  much  increased.   It  was 
suggested  that  some  local  functionary  in  Edinburgh 
might  be  empowered  to  grant  the  requisite  autho- 

•  Burnet's  Own  Times,  vol.  vi.  pp.  47,  43;  Strut  hers' 
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rity;  but  although  this  plan  was  not  positively  re- 
jected, yet  no  serious  intention  was  ever  entertained 
of  really  carrying  it  into  effect.  During  the  time  of 
the  great  agitation  connected  with  Sacheverell,  the 
General  Assembly  took  upon  them  to  appoint  a  day 
of  fusting  and  humiliation  on  account  of  national 
sins,*  and  the  moderator  was  instructed  to  apply 
for  the  sanction  of  government  in  the  customary 
form.  This  sanction  was  granted,  though  with 
very  great  reluctance.  Much  displeasure  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  conductor  those  who  had  proposed 
such  a  measure,  at  a  time  when  it  could  only  tend 
to  increase  the  existing  ferment;  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  its  most  zealous  supporters  were 
probably  actuated  by  very  different  views  from 
those  which  they  professed.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  intimated  that  the  assembly  must  not  rashly 
do  the  like  again,  otherwise  they  would  probably 
find  themselves  in  the  painful  position  of  having 
their  deed  disallowed ;  and  they  were  counselled 
to  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  assertion  of  their 
privileges  and  authority,  as  this  might  bring  upon 
them  the  very  evils  which  they  had  apprehended 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  union.t  Thus  was  the 
Presbyterian  Church  made  to  feel  that  she  occupied 
a  very  different  position  from  that  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  her.  Her  liberty  of  action 
was  trammelled  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  for- 
merly. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  to  the  presbyterian 
Extmsinn  of    establishment  w««  the  countenance 

episcopal  forms  now  given  to  episcopalian  forms  of 
in  Scotland,  worship.  After  the  union,  some 
English  families  came  to  reside  in  Scotland,  on 
account  of  offices  which  they  held  under  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  reasons.  They  were  naturally 
desirous  of  observing  the  religious  forms  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  at  home,  and  conceived 
that,  as  the  two  countries  were  now  under  one  legis- 
lature, ministers  episcopal ly  ordained  in  England 
had  a  right  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  their  office 
in  Scotland.  |  They  were  encouraged  in  these  views 
by  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  whose  object  was  not  the 
simple  establishment  of  religious  liberty,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  events  that  followed,  we 
must  beware  of  looking  merely  to  abstract  principles, 
and  leaving  out  of  view  the  struggle  for  superiority 
which  was  the  real  marrow  of  the  question  at  that 
time.  The  forms  of  worship  observed  by  the  epis- 
copalians from  England  were  most  offensive  to  the 
prcsbyterians,  both  because  they  came  from  Eng- 
land, which  was  regarded  with  an  eye  of  jealousy, 
and  because  they  embodied  several  elements  that 
were  abhorred  by  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  people. 
From  the  days  of  Laud,  when  a  liturgy,  conceived 
to  wear  a  peculiarly  popish  aspect,  had  been  forced 
upon  the  nation,  everything  in  this  shape  had  been 
the  object  of  increasing  detestation.   That  episco- 


•  Cnwtnirs*  State  Papers,  p. 
t  Sunderland's  Letter. 
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pacy  should  be  maintained  in  England  was  con- 
ceived by  many  to  bo  bad  enough,  but  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  raise  its  hated  front  in  Scotland  was 
considered  a  positive  breach  of  the  articles  of  the 
union,  which  had  provided  that  only  one  form  of 
church  government  should  be  there  recognised. 
New  elements  of  dissatisfaction  also  were  speedily 
developed,  when  the  question,  first  brought  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  Scottish  courts,  was  carried 
by  appeal  from  them  to  the  house  of  lords  in  Eng- 
land. 

An  English  clergyman  named  Green  shields  min- 
istered to  a  small  congregation  in  Case  of 
Edinburgh,  where  the  liturgy  was  Grcenshields. 
used.  First  the  Dean  of  Guild  interfered  on  the 
ground  that  a  private  house  was  used  without 
authority  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  then  the  pres- 
bytery prohibited  Greenshiclds  from  continuing  his 
ministerial  functions ;  and  when  the  decision  thus 
pronounced  against  Greenshiclds  was  brought  under 
the  review  of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  confirmed. 
Here,  it  was  imagined  by  tho  prcsbyterians,  the 
cose  must  necessarily  terminate.  But  tho  episco- 
palians saw  that  by  transferring  the  consideration 
of  the  question  to  London,  they  were  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  different  decision  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ap- 
pealed to  tho  house  of  lords  as  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  tho  kingdom.  The  case  encountered 
some  delay  on  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
Sacheverell,  and  the  extraordinary  ferment  which 
convulsed  England  at  this  time  ;  bat  at  length,  in 
March,  171 1, after  the  Tories  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  reins  of  government,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  was  overturned.* 

This  judgment  of  tho  house  of  lords  was  calculated 
to  give  a  severe  shock  to  tho  prejudices  of  the  prcs- 
byterians in  Scotland.  It  imparted  a  public  sanc- 
tion to  the  observance  of  episcopal  forms  of  w  orship, 
with  all  their  most  offensive  peculiarities ;  and  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  recent  change  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  principles  hostile  to  the  Involu- 
tion, which  were  so  openly  proclaimed,  excited  fears 
for  the  stability  of  the  Scottish  Church.  There  was 
another  circumstance  which  alarmed  and  offended 
many,  who  would  have  been  quite  prepared  to  con- 
cede  freedom  of  worship  to  the  episcopalians,  and 
that  was  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  tho  house  of 
lords,  as  a  judicial  court,  over  the  highest  tribunal  in 
Scotland.  At  the  time  of  the  union  nothing  had 
been  said  regarding  any  such  judicial  authority.t 
It  was  contrary  to  the  practice  which  had  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  where  no  appeal  lay  to  the  peers  of 
the  real  in  as  such ;  and  it  was  therefore  conceived 
that  tho  Scottish  courts  of  law  wore  not  placed 
under  the  judicial  control  of  the  British  house  of 
peers,  acting  as  a  court  of  review.  And  more  espe- 
cially the  idea  that  questions  relating  to  the  religion 
of  Scotland  should  be  carried  by  appeal  to  a  tri- 
bunal where  English  prelates  occupied  a  place, 
seemed  to  put  the  liberties  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  constant  jeopardy.    How,  it 


•  Strainers*  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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would  the  English  Church  relish  to  have  decisions 
regarding  her  affairs  brought  under  the  review  of 
nn  assembly  where  Scottish  peers  predominated,  and 
where  presbytcrian  ministers  were  entitled  to  vote? 
Very  soon  afterwards,  and  quite  in  conformity 
Toleration  of    ^'"h  the  decision  in  Greenshields' 
case,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
toleration  of  episcopal  churches  in 
Scotland.    There  was  a  deputation  from  the  prrs- 
byterians  at  the  time  in  London,  consisting  of  Car- 
staivs,  Blackwell,  and  Baillie,  who  had  been  sent 
up  with  reference  to  the  question  of  fasts  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church. 
They  were  filled  with  astonishment  when  they 
heard  of  the  blow  which  was  meditated  against 
their  ecclesiastical  system,  and  they  put  forth  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  ward  it  off.    They  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  her  majesty's  government 
the  argument,  that  the  contemplated  measure  was  a 
breach  of  the  act  of  security,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  treaty  of  union,  and  which  declared  that 
prcsbytcrianism  was  theonly  government  of  Christ's 
church  within  this  kingdom  of  Scotland.  They 
therefore  denied  tho  right  of  the  British  legislature 
to  sanction  the  establishment  of  any  other  forms  of 
wrorship  there.    But  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  Jacobites  of  Scotland,  combined  with  the  epis- 
copalians of  England,  were  too  powerful  for  them, 
and  the  act  in  favour  of  toleration  was  passed. 
Episcopalians,  whether  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  to  the  episcopacy  of  native  growth  in 
Scotland,  were  equally  protected  by  the  new  law ; 
and  they  were  exempted  from  all  claim  of  juris- 
diction on  the  pait  of  the  Established  Church,  whose 
power  of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  censures  was  de- 
scribed as  confined  to  those  of  her  own  communion.' 
The  new  law  excited  great  dismay  in  Scotland. 

Offence  taken  II  was  viewed  by  the  General  As- 
at  tlio  sembly  ns  not  only  threatening  the 
toleration.  overthrow  of  their  Church,  but  as 
"  giving  "  a  large  licence  to  all  errors  and  blasphemies, 
and  throwing  up  all  godly  discipline  to  the  dis- 
honour of  God,  and  the  scandal  and  ruin  of  the  true 
Christian  religion."  These  fears  now  appear  to  us 
altogether  visionary ;  and  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  nairow  views  which  would  suppress  all 
forms  of  worship  but  one ;  but  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  many  of  the  generation  were  still  living,  to 
whom  episcopacy  had  only  been  known  as  the  most 
desolating  scourge  which  had  ever  distressed  a  suf- 
fering country.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  enlightened 
regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  which  prompted 
the  measure  of  toleration  ;  but  it  was  urged  on  by 
men  who  were  labouring  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
return  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  whose  by- 
gone history  made  it  plain  that,  if  they  succeeded  in 
their  purpose,  they  would  have  no  regard  at  all  to  the 
religious  scruples  of  others.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  bloody  days  of  Claverhouse, 
and  the  unceasing  efforts  made  by  the  Jacobites  to 
bring  back  the  house  of  Stewart,  excited  the  stren- 

•  StrutliciV  IHntory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  119; 
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uous  opposition  of  our  forefathers  to  the  toleration  of 
episcopal  worship.  The  ulterior  objects,  however, 
of  the  episcopalians  were  defeated,  and  the  tolera- 
tion, surviving  by  itself,  has  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  country.  Out  of  the  evil  conflicts  of  human 
passions  divine  Providence  frequently  brings  rial 
and  permanent  good,  though  the  words  of  Scripture 
may  be  applied  tosuch  cases,  that  the  parties  "  meant 
not  so,  neither  did  their  heart  think  so." 

Coupled  with  the  toleration  of  episcopacy,  there 
was  an  oath  of  abjuration  pre-  Oaihofnbju- 
scribed  by  parliament,  which  was  ration  enacted, 
designed  to  protect  the  country  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  pretender's  friends.*  The  Jacobites 
would  have  preferred  that  no  such  appendage  had 
been  connected  with  the  boon  offered  to  them  ;  but 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  obtain  it  alone, 
they  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the  disagreeable 
condition.    However,  they  took  revenge  upon  their 
opponents  by  proposing  and  securing  the  enactment, 
that  the  same  oath  should  be  extended  to  the  pres- 
byterians.    Now  it  60  happened  that,  although  the 
presby  tcrians  were  devoted  friends  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  therefore  most  cordially  approved 
of  the  object  of  the  onth,  yet  it  was  thrown  into 
such  a  shape  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could 
bo  taken,  consistently  with  his  principles,  by  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    The  oath 
exacted  approbation  of  the  English  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  required  that  the  sovereign  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was 
argued,  both  that  the  imposition  of  such  an  oath 
upon  presbytcrians  was  an  insult  to  them,  and  also 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  union, 
which  provided  that  no  oaths  should  be  imposed  in 
Scotland  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.   Was  it  not  enough  that  tho 
members  of  this  Church  swore  allegiance  to  the 
reigning  prince  ?    Why  oblige  them  to  declare  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  they  considered  it 
requisite  he  should  be  an  episcopalian  ?  The 
change  of  one  littlo  word  in  the  oath,  viz.,  of  as 
into  which,  which  was  suggested  by  Carstairs, 
would  have  obviated  tho  scruples  of  many ;  but, 
although  this  alteration  was  agreed  to  in  the  houso 
of  peers,  the  original  term  was  restored  when  the 
bill  camo  back  to  tho  houso  of  commons.  The 
"  logical  lie,"  as  the  clauso  was  designated  by  the 
presbyterian  nonjurors,  was  perpetuated,  and  thus 
a  fertile  source  of  discord  and  dissension,  which 
might  have  been  effectually  closed  by  one  trifling 
monosyllable,  was  left  open.    The  oath  gave  rise  to 
fierce  contentions  in  Scotland.    It  nearly  rent  tho 
Presbyterian  Church  asunder ;  and  after  all,  it  was 
not  enforced  upon  the  episcopalians,  for  whom  it 
had  been  mainly  designed,  and  from  whom  alone 
the  abjuration  of  the  pretender  was  at  all  required. 
Only  one  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  ever  took  the 
oath,  although  they  all  availed  themselves  of  the 
toleration,  of  which  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  i 
sary  safeguard.! 
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But  there  was  another  measure  adopted  against  j 
Reiteration  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  ' 
patronage.  although  not  exciting  so  much 
opposition  at  the  time,  has  been  far  more  frequently 
referred  to  since,  and  has  been  attended  with 
consequences  of  a  permanent  and  wide-spread 
character.  This  was  the  restoration  of  patronage, 
or  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1691,  which  has  already 
come  under  our  notice.*  This  act,  we  have  seen, 
was  far  from  being  of  a  satisfactory  charactcr.t  It 
made  no  distinct  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
members  or  communicants  of  the  Church.  It  did 
not  even  invest  the  heads  of  families  with  the 
election  of  ministers.  It  merely  transferred  the 
rights  of  patrons  to  the  heritors  and  kirk  sessions  of 
parishes,  though  the  word  propose  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  the  word  present;  and  it  fixed  a 
compensation  to  which  patrons  should  be  entitled, 
and  for  which  they  might  sue  at  law.  These  dif- 
ferent provisions,  however,  were  so  intermingled 
as  to  exhibit  something  of  a  contradictory  cha- 
racter; and  while  some  hare  described  the  measure 
us  designed  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  others 
have  viewed  it  as  simply  authorising  the  transfer 
of  the  right  from  one  quarter  to  another.  Whether 
in  consequence  of  these  features  of  the  act,  or  of 
some  other  cause,  it  so  happened  that  but  few  of 
the  parishes  had  paid  to  their  patrons  the  amount 
prescribed  by  parliament ;  and  few  of  the  patrons 
had  made  any  demand  for  the  price  due  to  them. 
These  facts  were  now  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  measure,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  law.  The  heats  and  divisions,  also, 
which  were  alleged  to  have  taken  pluce  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  were  appealed  to  as  render- 
ing a  change  indispensable.  In  vain  the  deputation 
of  the  assembly,  who  had  immediately  returned  to 
London,  which  they  had  newly  left,  petitioned 
government  to  leave  the  existing  arrangement  un- 
disturbed. They  argued,  that  as  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  ministers  had  existed  from  a  period 
prior  to  the  union,  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed 
as  one  of  those  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  the  British  legislature 
had  bound  itself  to  leave  untouched.  There  was 
great  force  in  this  argument,  and  Lockhart  of 
Camwath  avows  that  he  thought  so ;  but  he 
mentions  that  he  strained  every  nerro  to  help  on 
the  change,  just  that  theprcsbytcrians  might  feel  of 
how  little  value  the  stipulations  of  the  union  were, 
to  which  they  trusted  so  much.  "  I  pressed  the 
toleration  and  patronage  acts  more  earnestly,"  ho 
Bays  "  that  I  thought  the  presbytcrian  clergy  would 
be  from  thence  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
their  Kirk  would  in  time  be  overturned,  as  it  was 
obvious  that  the  security  thereof  was  not  bo 
thoroughly  established  by  the  union  as  they  ima- 
gined." \  And,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  the 
friends  of  the  Presbytcrian  Church  could  moke, 

•  WillUon'*  Impartial  Statement,  vol.  iv.  p.  1M. 
t  Sipm,  vol.  ii.  p.  764.      |  Loekhart,  vol.  t.  p.  418. 


the  measure  restoring  patronage  was  passed  villi 
astonishing  celerity.  The  Church  of  Scotland  wis 
deprived  of  the  scanty  amount  of  liberty  which 
she  had  enjoyed  for  about  twenty  years.  The 
ostensible  reasons  for  the  change  were  a  regard  to 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  society,  and  justice  to  the 
patrons,  who  had  never  yet  received  their  stipu- 
lated compensation ;  but  the  real  ground,  un- 
doubtedly, of  the  measure  was  a  desire  to  secure  at 
much  control  ns  possible  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  thus  to  mould  it  into 
an  institution  which  might  prove  subservient  to 
the  designs  of  government. 

It  is  common  to  ascribe  all  the  divisions  which 
have  rent  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Kffeets  of  the 
with  regard  to  patronage,  to  tho  nct  of  l']2- 
act  of  1712.  This  is  not  altogether  just.  It  ad- 
mits of  question  whether  even  the  law  of  1691. 
which  vested  in  heritors  and  kirk  sessions  the 
right  of  appointing  ministers,  would  have  perma- 
nently satisfied  tho  people  of  Scotland.  There  was 
manifestly  the  same  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
between  tho  people  of  a  parish  and  the  heritots 
and  session,  as  between  the  people  and  an  indi- 
vidual patron  ;  and  if  the  General  Assembly  had 
afterwards  enforced  the  dictate  of  the  heritors  and 
session  against  the  people,  as  they  did  so  unscru- 
pulously that  of  the  patron,  there  would  certainly 
have  arisen  the  same  occasion  for  dissenting  from 
the  Established  Church.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  separations  which  actually  took  place  was  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  patronage  in  opposition  to 
the  wish  of  the  parishioners;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  same  spirit  would  have  led  to  the 
equally  rigid  enforcement  of  the  choice  or  proposal 
of  the  heritors  and  elders  where  the  people  were  dis- 
posed to  resist.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  that 
the  heritors,  or  at  least  the  session,  as  being  more 
identified  with  the  people,  would  probably  hare 
better  represented  their  views,  and,  consequently, 
that  there  would  have  been  less  likelihood  of  col- 
lision. Perhaps  this  might  have  been  the  case; 
and  yet  it  is  possible  that  their  being  nearer  to 
the  people,  both  in  station  and  in  residence,  might 
have  led  to  greater  disagreements  between  them, 
where  they  happened  to  take  different  views  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates. 

Tho  mode  of  appointing  ministers  is  a  point  of 
the  highest  moment  with  reference  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  church.  It  seems  as  if  this  question 
admitted  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  only  in  those 
churches  which,  dissociated  from  the  State,  main- 
tain and  regulate  their  own  religious  institutions. 
In  them  there  is  no  pretence  for  any  other  method 
than  that  of  vesting  the  election  in  those  who 
are  recognised  as  members;  and  experience  has 
amply  shown  that,  although  no  scheme  adminis- 
tered by  human  beings  is  secure  against  mis- 
management, yet  this  method,  while  it  certainly 
secures  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  church, 
seldom  issues  in  any  other  than  happy  results. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

WILLIAM    AND  MARY. 

A.D.  1G88— 1694. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  new  sovereign 
Difficulties  of    h«d  to  contend  in  settling  the 
ttie  new       affairs  of  Scotland  were  numerous 
sovereign—     anj  formidable,  and  the  most  em- 
barrassing of  these  arose  not  out  of  the  pertinacious 
opposition  of  his  enemies,  but  from  the  selfish 
ambition  and  unreasonable  expectations  of  his 
professed  friends.    The  claimants  for  office  were 
so  numerous  nnd  insatiable,  and  their  demands 
became  so  troublesome,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
1o  forbid  the  resort  of  members  of  tho  conven- 
tion  to  London;  and  permission  to  repair  to  the 
court  was  granted  reluctantly,  nnd  only  as  matter 
of  special  favour.    It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
satUfy  the  claims  of  one  tenth  of  those  needy  and 
greedy  politicians,  who  so  eagerly  obtruded  their 
services  and  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  king; 
but  William  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  avoid 
giving  needless  offence,  and  to  have  selected  his 
— bis  selection  councillors  with  a  doe  regard  both 
of  hit        to  their  own  qualifications,  and  to 
ministers.      tfae  o(  fa  throne.  The 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  was  naturally  appointed 
lord  High  Commissioner  when  the  convention  was 
turned  into  a  parliament.  Lord  Melville,  a  man  of 
moderate  abilities,  but  good  character,  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  James  for  bis  adherence  to  the 
presbyterian  party,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  and  chief  official  adviser  of  the  king;  Lord 
Crawford,  a  stern  presbyterian,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  parliament ;  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  the 
celebrated  jurist,  was  created  Viscount  Stair  and 
restored  to  tho  presidency  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
an  office  which  the  assassination  of  President 
Lockhart  by  Chiesly  of  Dairy  had  rendered  vacant* 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  his  son,  was  reappointed  lord 
advocate;  and  Sir  Willian  Lockhart,  an  able 
lawyer,  became  solicitor  general.  The  treasury 
and  the  seals  were  put  into  commission.  The  real 
Character  of  prime  minister  of  Scotland,  how- 
Carstairs.  ever,  and  confidential  adviser  of  the 
king  was  the  celebrated  William  Carstairs,  after- 
ward sprincipal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Cardinal  Carstairs,  as  he  was  significantly  named, 
from  his  vast  influence,  was  ono  of  the  most  re- 

•  Ix'tkhart  had  pronounced  a  decree  in  a  suit  between 
Chieoly  and  his  wife,  and  bad  assigned  to  the  latter 
nboul  £93  a  year,  a  larger  provision  than  her  husband 
deemed  just  or  necessary.  Cnieslv,  a  man  of  furious  pas- 
sions, threatened  vengeance,  and,  having  dogged  the  pre- 
•iuVnl  home  from  Grey  friars  Church,  where  be  heard  dirine 
sa-rvice,  shot  him  dead  as  he  turned  into  the  President's 
Clone,  in  which  his  house  stood.  Chiesly,  after  undergoing 
the  torture,  by  a  special  set  of  the  Estates,  w  as  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  this  barbarous  and  cold-blooded  murder.  His 
bo.l  v  wm  hung  in  chain»,  but  it  was  stolen  from  the  gibbet 
an<l  btirird  beneath  the  henrthstone  of  Dairy  J  louse  near 
£dinburgh,  where  the  skeleton  wa«  discovered  only  a  few 
years  ago. 
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markablc  Scotchmen  of  that  age,  and  exhibited  tho 
rare  combination  of  great  learning  and  piety  with 
the  shrewdness,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  prac- 
tical talent  of  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  had  given 
singular  proofs  of  courage  and  fidelity  in  his  resolute 
endurance  of  imprisonment  and  torture,  rather  than 
betray  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  by  Pensionary 
Fagel  respecting  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Though  a  staunch  presbyterian,  ho  was  distin- 
guished for  his  benevolence  and  liberality  towards 
the  members  of  other  religious  bodies,  nnd  con- 
tributed greatly  by  his  advice  to  the  establishment 
of  the  presbyterian  polity  on  a  moderate  basis. 
Amid  all  the  intrigues  and  treacheries  of  that 
period,  the  integrity  of  Carstairs  was  unques- 
tioned, and  his  simplicity  of  character  remained  un- 
injured either  by  the  possession  of  great  power  or 
the  courtly  adulation  that  was  paid  to  him.  He  was 
much  about  the  person  of  William,  and  enjoyed 
a  larger  share  of  his  confidence  and  esteem  than 
any  other  Scotchman,  or  indeed  than  any  other  of 
his  councillors  except  Bcntinck.* 

The  disappointed  aspirants  after  office,  of  course, 
bitterly  resented  their  exclusion,  Formation  of 
and  imagining  that  they  were  the  " tne  CI"**." 
authors  of  a  revolution  in  which  they  had  been 
only  casual  and  subordinate  actors,  they  considered 
themselves  powerful  enough  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  to  dictate  to  the  throne.  Fore- 
most among  these  malcontents  was  Sir  James 
Montgomery,  who  bad  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  concerning  the  forfeiture  of  James,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
to  tender  the  crown  to  WTilliam  and  Mary.  He 
thought  himself  entitled  to  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  keenly  resented  the  preference  given  to  Sir  John 
Dalrymple.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  able  but 
unprincipled  leader,  a  large  number  of  discontented 
and  factious  politicians  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  called  "  tho  Club,"  and  met  twice  n  day  at 
a  tavern  to  concert  their  measures. f  With  these 
men  were  associated  such  perverse  pragmatical 
busybodiea  as  Sir  Patrick  Hume ;  oligarchical  re- 
publicans, like  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ;  Jacobites,  who 
sought  by  embroiling  still  more  the  public  affairs 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king; 
"  w  aiters  on  providence,"  who  embraced  what 
they  considered  tho  strongest  side ;  and  "  Malig- 
nants,"  who  hoped  by  paying  court  to  the  extreme 
presbyteriana  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  to  escape 
merited  punishment  for  their  base  subserviency  to 
James.} 

When  the  Estates  reassembled  on  the  5th  of 
June,  the  convention  was  turned  Convention 
into  a  parliament,  and  an  act  was    turned  into  a 

%  ■  •  _  nr-ii:  i  parliament. 

passed  recognising  >\  llliatn  ana  r 

Mary  as  sovereigns  of  Scotland.  The  premeditated 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Club 

•  8ee  Lifo  and  Correspondence  of  Principal  Carstairs, 
4to.  1774. 

T  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  83. 

J  "  All  the  Malignant*,  for  fear,  are  pome  into  the  club, 
a.id  they  all  vote  alike.*'—  Lrreu  and  MrlrilU  Paper*,  p.  83, 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melville,  25th  June,  1689. 
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immediately  began,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  latter  had  secured  tho  support  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  Estates.     The  first  ground  of 
quarrel  arose  out  of  the  constitution  <>f  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Articles,  which  the  parliament  denounced 
as  "  a  great  grievance  to  the  realm."  Though 
nominally  elective,  it  was  really  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  had  gradually  usurped  nearly  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  legislature.  The 
Dinpute  nbout  Estates  had  in  fact,  under  the 
Hk- Committee   Stewarts,  been  virtually  deprived 
of  Articles.     Qf  their  functiong  ^  a  legislative 

body,  and  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
mere  registrars  of  the  acts  prepared  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Lords  of  Articles.*  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  arbitrary  and  offensive  system 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  unchanged  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  late  dynasty,  and  accordingly  it 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lUt  of  grievances 
which  imperatively  demanded  redress.  William, 
however,  was  reluctant  to  surrender  any  of  tho 
royal  prerogatives  j  and,  therefore,  desired  to  mo- 
dify and  reform  the  existing  system  rather  than 
wholly  to  abrogate  it.  His  sagacious  adviser,  Sir 
John  Dalrymplc,  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  three 
Estates  of  Scotland,  unlike  the  English  parlia- 
ment, sat  in  one  assembly,  and  there  was  no  second 


the  Committee  of  Articles  by  right  of  office  should 
be  excluded  from  the  committee  unless  they  were 
elected  by  the  Estates.  The  commissioner,  how- 
ever,  intimated  to  tho  house,  to  their  great  dis- 
satisfaction, that  he  could  not  give  the  royal  nssent 
to  their  proposal  without  communicating  with  the 
king. 

The  breach  between  the  government  and  the  op. 
position  daily  widened.  The  chiefs    Fantiom  *on- 
of  the  Club,  finding  themselves  at     duct  of  the 
the  head  of  a  com  pact  and  powerful  club* 
majority,  soon  made  it  evident  that  theT  were 
determined  to  strip  \hc  crown  of  its  most  valuable 
prerogatives,  and  to  leave  the  sovereign  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  authority.    While  they  refused 
to  the  officers  of  the  crown  the  usual  means  of  con- 
certing and  arranging  their  measures,  they  kid 
daily  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their 
own  plans,  and  settling  by  a  regular  vote  the 
course  they  should  adopt.     One  of  their  mwi 
cherished  projects  was  to  exclude  permanently  from 
offico  all  who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  illegal  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
and  a  law  prohibiting  the  sovereign  from  employ- 
ing  these  unpopular  persons  in  Artoflnp*- 
any  public  offico  was  brought  into  paeiutwa 
the  house,  and  passed  by  a  largo 


house  to  revise  their  proceedings,  or  to  act  as  a   majority;  but  William,  in  accordance  with  Lis 

usual  moderate  and  prudent  policy,  refused  to  give 
it  his  sanction. 

It  was  well  known  that  this  blow  was  aimed  at 
Lord  President  Stair  and  his  son.  Attack  on  the 
Sir  John,  who  were  on  various  Dalrrmple*— 
grounds  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  The  elder  Dalrymple,  the  undisputed 
head  of  tho  Scottish  law,  had  long  held  a  conspi- 
cuous place  among  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  covenanting 
army  ;  he  had  then  been  a  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  he  had  finally 
adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  had  attained  to 
unrivalled  pre-eminence,  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  its  principles.  During  the  Pro- 
tectorate ho  had  been  appointed 
a  judge  by  Cromwell.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  place, 
though  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  against  reeut- 
ance  and  the  declaration  condemning  the  Covenant. 
In  1676  he  was  appointed  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  transcendent  ability  and  success.  As  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  he  was  indirectly 
implicated  in  the  wretched  administration  of  Lau- 
derdale; but  he  cautiously  avoided  taking  sny 
active  part  in  the  flagrant  misdeeds  that  disgraci  1 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother.  H* 
moderation  gave  offence  to  James,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  offico  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 

in  Holland.     He  was  privy  to  the  unfortunate 
1  he  following  is  all  that  m  recorded  in  the  tninnU*  of  .  .  .   r,   »  .  ,  .. 

the  «holc  prueeedinss  before  the  bouse,  in  oue  of  the  most  attcmpt  of  Argyll,  which  had  nearly  involved  him 

memorable  enneimentt of  Charles  II. :  "  13th  August,  1670.  in  utter  ruin  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  cauti>>"t 

An  act  brought  in  from  the  Articles  sninat  convent..  Li  he  unhesitatingly  perilled  his  fortune  on  the  soe- 
Une  reml,  approven,  und  touched  with  the  soeptre.  —  f  „..,..     ,J  '  .         ,„.  . 

JiinHttfj  Eiiatti.   (burton,  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  cess  of  \\  ilharas  enterprise.     Ihu  circumstance, 


check  upon  rash  legislation,  the  existence  of  a  per 
manent  committee  with  defined  powers  was  rcqui 
site  to  moderate  their  action,  and  to  prevent  col- 
lision between  the  crown  and  tho  parliament. 
The  government  could  in  this  way  most  safely 
exert  its  influence  on  the  legislature,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  final  veto  on  its  proceedings  would  be 
superseded.  Williarn,  therefore,  sent  instructions 
to  his  commissioner  that  ho  should  intimate  to  the 
parliament  that  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that  in 
future  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Articles 
should  be  freely  elected  by  their  respective  Estates ; 
and  that,  as  a  remedy  against  their  absolute  veto 
on  any  proposals,  whatever  measures  they  rejected 
might  be  revived  by  a  motion  in  full  parliament. 
The  draft  of  an  act  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions  was  brought  in  next  day.  But  tho 
opposition  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  com- 
mittee; and  a  counter  motion  was  immediately 
put  and  carried,  that  "  there  ought  to  bo  no  com- 
mittees of  parliament,  but  such  as  arc  freely  chosen 
by  the  Estates  to  prepare  motions  and  overtures 
that  arc  first  made  in  the  house."  Another  and 
still  more  liberal  plan  proposed  by  the  government, 
offering  to  enlarge  the  committee  and  to  allow  the 
members  to  be  chosen  monthly,  or  even  at  shorter 
intervals,  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  opposition, 
flushed  with  victory,  proceeded  to  vote  that  the 
cllkers  of  state  who  had  hitherto  been  members  of 
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together  with  his  great  sagacity  and  profound 
erudition,  gained  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  prince,  who  loaded  him  with  honours  and 
listened  with  respectful  attention  to  his  advice.* 
His  son  John,  during  the  President's  exile,  had  sc- 
cepted  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  under  James  VII., 
and  by  his  services  in  persecuting  the  covenanters 
aod  supporting  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king, 
had,  it  was  believed,  obtained  a  remission  of  the 
forfeiture  which  his  father  had  incurred  by  his 
accession  to  the  enterprise  of  Argyll.  Though  not 
equal  to  his  father,  John  was  a  very  able  man  and 
a  skilful  lawyer,  and  was  possessed  of  remarkable 
•f  eloquence.    His  memoir  has  been  loaded 


powers  of  eloq< 
with  infamy  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe;  but  even  before  that 
shocking  affair,  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  he  was  the  object  of  deep  and  universal 
barred.  The  President  shared  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  unpopularity  of  his  son.  Both  were  bitterly 
envied  by  that  numerous  class  who  can  forgive 
anything  but  success;  they  were  despised  as  up- 
starts by  the  proud  and  needy  aristocracy,  and 
abhorred  by  the  stern  presbyterinns,  who  regarded 
them  as  instruments  of  the  bloody  and  idolatrous 
Stewarts  in  persecuting  and  murdering  the  saints. 
Against  these  obnoxious  advisers  of  the  crown, 
Settlement  of  therefore,  the  whole  energies  of 
the  Church  the  Club  were  directed.  The  eom- 
postponcJ.  niissioner  endeavoured,  but  in  vnin, 
to  divert  them  from  their  purpose  by  recommend- 
ing that  the  parliament  should  proceed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Church,  which  was  virtually  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  as  episcopacy  had  been  abolished 
without  any  other  system  being  established  in  its 
room.  But  this  inducement,  though  coupled  with 
the  tempting  proposal  that  all  the  forfeitures 
which  had  been  made  since  the  year  1665  should 
be  restored,  utterly  failed  in  drawing  aside  the 
opposition  from  their  vindictive  policy.  As  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  bitterly  remarked,  they  pre- 
ferred the  destruction  of  tho  State  to  the  settle- 

▼  •  •  .  ment  of  the  Church.t  Not  con- 
Inquiry  into  .  ' 

the  conduct     tented  with  passing  the  Act  of 

of  the        Incapacitation  by  a  majority  of 
commissioners.   thpee  tQ  Qnc  tho  Fgtatcg  n.8unml 

an  inquiry,  which  they  had  previously  begun  and 
dropped,  into  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  offer  the  crown,  and  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
betrayed  their  country,  and  given  the  king  advice 

*  8ir  George  Mackensie,  though  a  political  opponent  of 
Lord  Stair,  bus  borne  valuable  te»timoiiY  to  h  a  great  quail- 
tie*.  He  u\  i,  "  Really,  Stuir  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent 
parts,  of  an  equal  wit,  and  of  unusual  learning,  but  tmM 
considerable  for  being  so  free  from  passions,  that  most  men 
thought  this  equality  of  spirit  n  mere  Inpoerisy  in  him. 
This  meekness  titled  him  extremely  to  be  a  president,  fur 
be  thereby  received  calmly  all  men's  informations,  and  by 
it  he  was  capable  to  hear  without  disorder  or  confusion 
-what  the  advocates  represented.  But  that  which  I  admire 
nio»t  in  him  was  that  in  ten  years'  inlimncy  I  never  heard 
liim  speak  unkindly  of  those  who  had  injured  him." — M(- 
moirt,  pp.  211 — 215.  In  the  family  of  l.oid  Stair  occurred 
the  tragic  incident  commemorated  in  "  The  Bride  of  Lum- 
gncrmuor."    See  Appendix  N. 

t  L*Ten  and  Melville  Tapers,  p.  181. 


which  had  led  him  to  resist  the  desires  of  tho 
parliament.  It  was  resolved  that  each  of  the 
three  commissioners  should  he  interrogated  apart 
and  alone ;  and  a  list  of  searching  questions  was 
drawn  up,  to  which  they  were  enjoined  to  give  u 
direct  reply.*  As  Sir  James  Montgomery,  tho 
commissioner  chosen  to  represent  the  counties,  wns 
the  founder  and  mainspring  of  the  Club,  and  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  the  representative  of  the  nobles, 
begged  earnestly  that  the  house  would  examine 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  find 
discharged  their  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  blow  also  was  levelled  at  the  younger  Dal- 
rymple, the  remaining  commissioner.  The  inves- 
tigation, however,  was  broken  off  by  adjournment 
of  the  house,  and  never  resumed. 

Various  other  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  induce  the  Estates  to  for-  ,rjje  |£gtJltC8 
ward  the  public  business,  and  to  claim  the 
vote  tho  necessary  supplies,  hut  the  appointment  of 
chiefs  of  the  Club  resolutely  refused  c  *u  **** 
either  to  accept  the  compromises  offered  by  tho 
king,  or  to  turn  to  other  ohjects.  In  pursuance  of 
their  factious  policy,  the  parliament  next  laid  claim 
to  a  large  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Lord  Stair  from  tho 
officeof  President.  They  admitted  that  in  the  ca?o 
of  ordinary  vacancies  the  right  of  nomination  rested 
with  the  crown,  but  now  that  the  whole  court 
required  to  be  reconstructed,  as  well  as  the  entire 
machinery  of  government,  they  affirmed  that  tho 
authority  of  parliament  was  requisite  to  give 
validity  to  the  settlement.t  The  sovereign,  it  was 
alleged,  never  possessed  the  absolute  right  to 
appoint  a  judge,  as  the  existing  members  of  the 
court  had  authority  to  examine  the  person  nomi- 
nated, and  to  reject  him  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  qualifications.  But  since  the  court  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  reconstructed,  and  there  was 
no  existing  bench  to  examine  the  nominees,  it  was 
right  and  proper  that  a  veto  upon  the  appointments 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Estates.  They  accord- 
ingly passed  on  act  declaring  that  the  judges 
nominated  by  the  crown  should  be  examined,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  and,  to 
show  their  determination  to  cany  their  point,  they 
ordered  the  signet  to  be  shut,  as  it  was  technically 
termed — in  other  words,  they  suspended  the  whole 
administration  of  justice  till  their  claim  should  bu 
allowed.  The  commissioner,  however,  refused  to 
touch  this  act  with  the  sceptre  in  token  of  the 
royal  assent;  and,  a  few  months  later,  after  the 

•  Lcven  and  Melville  Tapers,  pp.  Hi",  108.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  n  specimen  of  the  interrogation* 
addressed  to  the  commissioners: — "  Did  jou,  or  did  any 
person  for  you,  put  any  gl»i>s  or  interpretation  upon  any 
article  or  point  of  the  Claim  of  Iligbl  '>r  of  tho  Grievance, 
not  leaving  them  to  tho  plain  and  literal  sense  ?—  Did  i  oil 
otfer  any  advice  to  his  majesty  upon  the  first  grievance 
concerning  the  committee  called  the  Article*,  or  concerning 
choosing  committees  of  parliament,  or  concerning  the  ouVcr* 
of  statt — their  being  supernumeraries  :  if  vou  did,  what  was 
your  ad  ice? — l>id  >oti  advise  urilta*  the  instruction  to  till! 
commissioner  relative  to  the  grievance  ancnt  the  Articles?" 
— AtntttUs  uf  EatHtt*.    (Uurion,  vol.  i.  p.  60). 

f  Leven  and  Melville  Tapers,  p.  17<J. 
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parliament  bad  adjourned,  the  king  rc-opened  the 
signet,  and  appointed  new  judges  without  oppo- 
sition. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner 
Factious       to  assent  to  the  various  measures 

conduct  of  the  insisted  on  by  the  Estates,  they 
Estates.  obstinately  refused  to  grant  any 
supply,  and  the  troops  had  to  be  maintained  on  the 
English  establishment,  with  the  assistance  of  occa- 
sional loons  from  corporations  or  privato  persons. 
But,  as  the  English  parliament  continued  to  vote 
without  hesitation  the  sums  of  money  necessary  for 
the  public  service,  the  refusal  of  supplies  by  the 
Scottish  Estates  was  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  William.  At  length,  rinding  tho 
opposition  utterly  intractable,  and  that,  as  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  expressed  it,  each  day  the  par- 
liament was  kept  together,  it  was  at  the  expenso 
to  the  king  of  a  prerogative,"  Hamilton  abruptly 
adjourned  the  parliament  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
leaving  no  fewer  than  six  important  acts  which 
had  passed  the  Estates,  but  had  not  been  touched 
by  tho  sceptre. t  The  king  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  publishing  his  private  instructions  to  the 
commissioner,  in  order  to  show  his  anxiety  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  parliament  in  promoting  the  public 
welfare  5  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  presented  a  "  humble  representation  " 
to  the  king,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  his  Scottish  advisers,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  the  commissioner  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the 
various  acts  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates.  J 

"While  this  conflict  of  rival  factions  was  raging 

Proceedings  of  in  the  parliament-  house,  a  civil  war 
Dundee  j,aj  broken  out  in  the  Highlands. 
The  hopes  of  James  and  his  adherents  were  now 
fixed  upon  Dundee,  who,  after  his  flight  from 
Kdinburgh,  had  retired  to  his  country-seat  of  Dud- 
hope,  near  Dundee.  He  professed  his  intention  to 
live  in  quiet,  and  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  new 
government,  but  he  was  in  truth  busily  correspond- 
ing both  with  King  James  and  with  the  Highland 
chiefs,  and  waited  only  the  arrival  of  a  promised 
reinforcement  from  Ireland  to  take  the  held.  On 
the  18th  of  March,  the  convention  summoned  him 
to  appear  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  a  herald  was  sent  to  require  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms  under  the  penalty  of  being  de- 
nounced and  treated  as  a  traitor.  He  refused  to 
obey  these  instructions,  alleging  that  the  hostility 
of  his  enemies  made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  return  to 
Edinburgh,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  give  security 
to  keep  the  peace.  At  this  juncture,  however,  one 
Brady,  an  emissary  of  the  exiled  king,  crossed  over 
—letters  to     from  Ireland   to   Scotland  with 

him  from  James  letters  addressed  to  Dundee  and 
intercepted.  Balcarres.  The  object  of  his  mis- 
sion transpired,  and  he  was  arrested,  and  through 
an  associate  who  accompanied  him  the  letters  were 
discovered.    Some  of  them  were  found  to  have  been 

•  Burton,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

t  J.l'hii  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  181. 

J  State  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  4G9. 


written  by  Secretary  Melfort,  and  expressed  in 
strong  terms  tho  confident  hopes  of  success  enter- 
tained by  James,  and  his  determination  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  upon  his  enemies.  "We  dealt 
too  leniently  with  them,"  he  said,  "  when  we  were 
in  power,  and  possessed  means  of  crushing  them : 
but  now,  when  tbey  shall  be  once  more  conquered 
by  us,  and  subjected  once  more  to  our  authority,  we 
will  reduce  them  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  • 

These  vindictive  threats  excited  deep  indignation 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  Attempt  to 
parliament.  Tho  Earl  of  Leven  arrest  Dundee, 
was  immediately  dispatched  with  a  force  of  two 
hundred  men  to  apprehend  Balcarrea  and  Dundee. 
The  former  was  seized  at  his  country-seat  and  con- 
fined in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  but  Dundee, 
who  was  protected  by  a  strong  body-guard  of  bis 
old  soldiers,  received  timely  notice  that  a  warrant 
was  out  against  him,  and  retired  to  a  small  remote 
house  in  Glen  Ogilvie.  On  the  approach  of  a 
body  of  dragoons,  he  abandoned  this  retreat,  and, 
crossing  the  Dee  with  his  followers,  took  refuge  is 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  country,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  Highland  supporters  about  his  in- 
tended rising. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  the  project 
of  embodying  the  clans  in  favour  of  State  of  the 
King  James  first  occurred  to  the  Highlands, 
mind  of  Dundee;  but  it  is  evident  that  lie  had 
entertained  some  notion  of  such  scheme  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him.  The  state  of  the 
Highlands  at  this  juncture  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  project  of  a  coalition  of  clans  in  support  of  the 
exiled  dynasty.  As  far  as  abstract  political  opinions 
were  concerned,  indeed,  the  Highland  chiefs  took 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  contest.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  them  whether  the  principle  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  or  the  constitutional  rights  of  subjects 
prevailed ;  but  their  personal  objects  and  interests 
were  hostile  to  those  of  the  industrious  and  compa- 
ratively civilised  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Lowlands,  and  therefore  naturally  led  them  to  take 
the  opposite  side  in  this  civil  broil.  They  bated 
and  feared  a  strong  and  settled  government,  be- 
cause it  was  certain  to  prove  ruinous  both  to  their 
power  and  to  their  marauding  pursuits,  and  were 
therefore  forward  to  lend  their  aid  to  overturn  the 
revolution  settlement,  which  they  instinctively 
perceived  boded  them  no  good.  Above  ail,  the 
chief  of  the  great  whig  clan  Campbell,  which  had 
buffered  such  shameful  injustice  and  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  the  Stewarts,  had  adopted  the  cause  of 
King  William,  and  been  restored  to  the  honours  and 
estates  of  his  ancestors — the  Macdonalds,  Camcrons, 
Macleans,  Stewarts,  and  other  hereditary  enemies 
of  his  house,  therefore,  at  once  ranged  themselves  on 
the  opposite  side.  Some  of  them  had  been  enriched 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Argyll  estates,  and,  if  the 
revolution  settlement  held  good,  not  only  would 
they  be  compelled  to  disgorge  their  plunder,  but  to 
pay  up  the  heavy  arrears  of  rent  and  tribute  which 
•  lhlcnrres'  Memoirs. 
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they  owed  him  as  their  feudal  superior,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vengeance  the  restored  earl  would 
doubtless  exact  for  all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  his 
family  in  the  day  of  their  calamity.  The  fact.  too. 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Jacobite  chiefs 
were  to  a  man  Roman  Catholics  or  Episcopalians, 
and  had  readily  lent  themselves  to  the  expelled 
government  as  tools  to  oppress  and  plunder  the 
covenanters  of  the  western  shires.  They  had 
reason,  therefore,  to  dread  that  triumphant  presby- 
terianism  would  exact  severe  retribution  for  the 
barbarities  of  the  Highland  host  if  the  new  govern- 
ment should  hold  its  ground. 

The  administration  seem,  unfortunately,  to  have 
Errors  of  the  entirely  misunderstood  the  position 
government.  n„d  prejudices  of  the  clans  at  this 
crisis,  although  they  were  quite  well  aware  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  exposed  to  serious  danger 
from  the  existence  in  the  Highlands  of  such  com- 
bustible materials.  One  statesman,  indeed,  the 
Viscount  Tarbet,  pointed  out  both  to  Melville  and  to 
General  Mackay  the  source  of  this  danger,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  might  be  averted.  The  High- 
landers, he  alleged,  cared  little  either  for  James  or 
for  William,  but  they  were  jealous  of  Argyll,  and 
apprehensive  of  his  claims  on  their  estates ;  and  he 
recommended  that  the  government  should  advance 
the  money  required  to  discharge  the  arrears  which 
they  owed  to  the  earl  as  their  feudal  superior,  and 
that  a  separate  offer  should  be  made  to  the  chief  of 
the  Macleans  to  confirm  an  arrangement  which  had 
been  partly  made  between  him  and  the  late  carl  for 
adjusting  their  differences.  Tho  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  believed,  would  be  sufficient  to 
buy  up  all  the  dreaded  claims  of  Argyll,  and  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  his  neighbours.  The  government 
approved  of  the  plan  recommended  by  this  expe- 
rienced politician,  but  it  was  unfortunately  marred 
in  the  execution.  The  agent  chosen  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  tho  disaffected  clans  was  Campbell  of 
Cawdor,  who  was  not  only  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Argyll,  but,  it  is  said,  also  personally  obnoxious  to 
the  chiefs.  Offers  of  assistance  coming  from  such  a 
quarter  were  naturally  regarded  as  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  the  disaffected 
clans  proved  an  entire  failure.  Mackay  attempted 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  Lochicl  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  wary  and  politic  chief  took  no  notice 
of  the  communication ;  and  Glengarry,  to  whom  he 
also  wrote,  advised  him  in  return  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Monk,  by  employing  his  army  to  restore 
King  James.* 

Dundee,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  tho 
Highlands,  returned  to  his  place  of  refuge  in  Glen 
Ogilvie,  and  remained  there  until  the  approach  of 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  uhder  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston  compelled  him  once  more  to  betake 
himself  to  the  mountains.  Proceeding  northward 
through  Strathdon  and  Strathbogie,  accompanied 
by  a  small  band  of  his  old  troopers,  he  crossed  the 
Spey,  and  arrived  on  the  first  of  Mav  at  Inverness. 

•  Mackay'*  Memoirs;  Burton,  Tol.  i.  chap  3;  Maeaulay, 
vol.  iii.  chsp.  13. 


He  there  found  Colin  Macdonnld  of  Keppoch,  one 
of  his  Highland  allies,  blockading    jfaedonald  of 
the  town,  and  threatening  to  plun-  Keppoch 
der  and  destroy  it.  This  fiery  chief,    threatens  In- 
usually  called  Coll  of  the  Cows  T*roew. 
from  his  great  skill  in  tracing  stolen  or  strayed 
cattle,  had  n  long-breathed  feud  with  Mackintosh  of 
Moy,  the  chief  of  the  famous  clan  Chattan ;  and  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Revolution  he  had  encountered, 
and  had  worsted,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  the 
retainers  of  Moy,  though  supported  by  a  body  of 
royal  troops  commanded  by  Captain  Mackenzie  of 
Suddie,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight.    Keppoch  was 
immediately  proclaimed  a  rebel ;  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  were  issued  against  him;  his  estates  were 
laid  waste;  he  was  himself,  for  a  time,  obliged  to 
fly;  and  ultimately  one  of  his  kinsmen  had  to 
purchase  his  peace  by  tho  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 

The  cupidity  of  the  Macdonalds  had  long  been 
excited  by  the  wealth  of  the  town  of  Inverness, 
though  at  that  period  comparatively  very  small ; 
and  they  had  at  different  times  fastened  a  quarrel 
on  the  townsmen,  and  sought  a  pretext  to  plunder 
them  during  tho  confusion  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stewart  dynasty.  Keppoch  availed 
himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  renew 
hostilities  with  his  old  enemies,  the  Mackintoshes 
and  their  allies,  and,  after  spoiling  the  lands  of 
Moy,  ho  marched  to  Inverness,  and  threatened  to 
sack  the  town,  on  the  plea  that  the  inhabitants  hnd 
taken  part  with  Mackintosh  against  his  clan.  Tho 
citizens,  however,  were  accustomed  to  such  visits, 
and  they  immediately  mustered  an  army,  and, 
showing  a  bold  front,  kept  the  plunderers  at  bay. 
At  this  critical  moment  Dundee  Dundee  art*  ns 
appeared,  and  undertook  to  act  as  a  mediator, 
mediator  between  tho  townsmen  and  their  maraud- 
ing assailants.  They  agreed  to  buy  off  the  hostility 
of  Keppoch  by' the  payment  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
as  compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  which 
that  chief  alleged  he  had  suffered  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Mackintoshes.  One  half  the  sum  was  im- 
mediately collected  by  subscription  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  paid  over  to  the  freebooters,  and 
Dundee  is  said  to  have  pledged  his  word  for  tho 
payment  of  tho  remainder.  Encouraged  by  tho 
result  of  this  attempt  at  pacification,  tho  enter- 
prising Jacobite  leader  next  tried  to  reconcile  tho 
Mackintoshes  and  Macdonalds,  with  the  view  of 
enlisting  both  clans  under  his  banner,  but  without 
success.  Mackintosh  declined  even  to  attend  tho 
friendly  meeting  which  the  viscount  solicited,  and, 
to  punish  him  for  his  refusal,  his  cattle  were  driven 
away  by  Keppoch,  at  the  instigation  of  Dundee.* 

Leaving  Inverness,  Dundee  marched  through 
Bodenoch  on  his  way  to  Athol,    Dundee  pro- 
using  every  effort  to  induce  tho    p°*<*  to  ruiso 
Highland  chieftains  to  take  up  arms      tl,e  clans- 
in  behalf  of  King  James.    Having  fixed  upon 
Lochabcr  as  the  most  central  and  convenient  tryst- 
ing  place,  ho  caused  the  fiery  cross  to  be  sent 

I  throughout  the  whole  territories  of  the  friendly 

1  •  Dundee's  Memoirs. 
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clans,  summoning  them  to  take  tho  field  on  the 
18th  of  May.  Moving  southward  through  Athol,  he 
learned  that  the  lairds  of  Blair  and  Pollock  were 
lying  in  Perth  with  a  troop  of  horse,  which  they  had 
raised  for  tho  government.  He  immediately  pounced 
upon  the  city,  and  seized  the  sum  of  nine  thousand 
marks,  which  he  found  in  the  office  of  the  collector, 
alleging  that  it  was  fair  to  take  the  king's  money 
for  the  king's  service ;  and,  dispersing  the  royal 
troops,  carried  off  their  commanding  officers  pri- 
soners to  the  mountains.  The  luckless  lairds  were 
dragged  about  for  sonio  timo  with  Dundee's  forces 
in  their  hurried  marches,  and  ultimately  sent  for 
security  to  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

After  this  exploit,  Dundee  marched  through 
Perthshire  and  Angus,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or 
two  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  seaport  town  from 
which  he  derived  his  title,  but  finding  it  well  garri- 
soned by  two  troops  of  dragoons  under  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston,  he  relinquished  the  intention  of  attack- 
ing  the  place,  and  marched  back  to  the  Highlands 

The  muster  in  to  meet  his  associates.  On  reach- 
Lochsber.  jng  the  place  of  rendezvous,  near 
the  residence  of  Lochiel,  he  found  a  strong  body 
already  assembled,  whom  the  dislike  to  a  settled 
and  powerful  government,  or  the  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  Campbells,  had  induced  to  rise  in  arms.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Glengarry,  Clanranald,  and 
Keppoch,  the  Cameron*  under  their  chief,  the 
renowned  Lochiel,  the  Macleans  of  Duart  and 
Loch  buy,  aud  other  popish  and  Jacobite  clans, 
mustered  in  great  numbers.  Dundee,  however, 
seemed  reluctant  to  rely  exclusively  on  his  Celtic 
allies,  and  resolved  to  delay  the  commencement  of 
active  measures  until  tho  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  James  had  promised  to  send  him  from 
Ireland. 

Meanwhile,  Mackay,  on  learning  that  Dundee 
Mnckay's      had  taken  refuge  in  the  Highlands, 

proceeding*.  anj  Wfl8  endeavouring  to  form  a 
coalition  of  the  clans  against  the  government, 
resolved  to  march  northward  and  crush  the  pro- 
jected insurrection  in  the  bud.  He  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Dundee,  and  leaving  there  a 
considerable  garrison  under  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
ston, he  set  out  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  amount- 
ing to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  search 
of  the  Jacobite  leader.  But  his  followers  were  ill- 
fitted  to  cope  in  speed  with  the  fleet  and  un en- 
cumbered Highlanders.  For  several  weeks  Mackay 
marched  and  countermarched  among  the  moun- 
tains, following  the  traceB  of  his  nimble  adversary, 
and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  him ;  but  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  retreat  with  all  haste, 
when  Dundee,  having  collected  an  overwhelming 
force,  turned  upon  his  pursuer,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  him  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  Both  men  and  horses  were  completely  worn 
out  in  this  harassing,  yet  ineffective  mode  of  war- 
fare. Mackay  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success, 
to  obtain  assistance  from  tho  influential  northern 
clans  which  were  friendly  to  the  government. 


The  chief  of  the  Grants,  indeed,  who  had  boon  t 
sufferer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Indecisire 
exiled  dynastr,  joined  the  whig  campaign  in 
general  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  016  UiSl,Und»- 
and  two  hundred  Macknya  came  from  the  wilds 
of  Sutherland  to  the  aid  of  their  kinsman ;  bat  he 
complains  that  he  found  even  the  Mackenzie*,  F ra- 
fters, Munros,  and  other  whig  and  Protestant  elans, 
very  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  that  they  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  endowed  with  no  "true  sense 
of  the  deliverance  which  God  had  sent  then."* 
Finding  it  hopeless  without  the  aid  of  a  strong 
body  of  Highlanders  to  overtake  his  active  sdrer- 
saries,  or  to  bring  them  to  bay,  Mackay  dispatched 
an  express  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  urging  upon 
him  tho  necessity  of  placing  "a  formidable  gar- 
rison" in  Inverness,  and  smaller  ones  in  other 
fortresses  in  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  overaw- 
ing the  hostile  clans.  Without  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  he  declared  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  subdue  the  Highlanders,  or  to  keep 
them  in  cheek.  A  fortnight's  provisions  for  sn 
invading  army  could  not  be  found  amoug  these 
barren  heaths,  and  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
the  active  mountaineers  could  easily  retire  to  dif- 
ficult passes  and  broken  morasses  inaccessible  ts 
regular  troops. f 

While  engaged  in  this  harassing  and  unsatis- 
factory warfare,  Mackay  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion from  a  conspiracy  among  hie  own  troops.  He 
had  occupied,  and  partially  fortified,  Inverness 
after  it  was  abandoned  by  Dundee  j  and  learning 
that  a  body  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Ilamsay,  were  on  their  way  to  join  him,  be  started 
with  a  portion  of  his  little  army  to  meet  these 
auxiliaries  at  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch.  Dundee, 
however,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  despatch, 
discovered  this  movement,  and  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  destroy  bis  enemies  in  detail 
before  their  junction.  When  Mackay  )>nd  ad- 
vanced about  half  way  to  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, he  learned  that  his  activo  opponent,  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  had  posted  himself 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ruthven,  and  that  Ramsay, 
having  discovered  his  danger,  had  fallen  back  ts 
Perth.  Mackay  felt  himself  in  a  very  perilous 
position,  as  the  force  under  bis  command  amounted 
to  only  six  hundred  men,  and  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  warlike  and  hostile  population;  but  with 
great  promptitude  ho  turned  eastward  towards 
Strathspey,  the  country  of  his  allies,  the  Grants, 
marching  all  night,  closely  followed  by  Dundee, 
and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  haugh  or  plain 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Spey,  which 
protected  his  rear,  while  his  front  was  covered  by 
some  marshes  and  a  wood.  The  place  was  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  his  cavalry,  of  which  the 
Highlanders  stood  in  great  awe;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  his  consciousness  of  this  fact  that 
Dundee,  in  spite  of  his  great  superiority  in  arms, 
did  not  Tenture  to  attack  the  royal  forces.  While 

*  Mackay's  Memoir*. 

t  Leven  and  Melville  Papers. 
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traitors  in  his  camp.  A  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  now  serving 


lying  in  this  position,  Mackay  received  the  alarm  - 
Conspiracy     'nf>  information  that  there  were 

nmonj  the 
royal  troona 
discovered. 

under  him,  had  formerly  been 
mnnded  by  Dundee.  Both  officers  and  men  were 
willing  to  take  service  again  under  their  old  leader, 
and  were  in  secret  communication  with  him.  They 
had  for  some  time  past  regularly  betrayed  the 
plans  and  movements  of  the  royal  general  to  his 
opponent,  and  were  evidently  only  waiting  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  desert  in  a  body.  While 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  this  conspiracy, 
Mackay  received  intelligence  that  two  of  his  dra- 
goons had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee's 
camp,  in  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  their  fellow-conspirators  to 
communicate  with  the  enemy ;  and,  shortly  after, 
the  scouts  brought  notice  that  the  Highlanders 
were  on  their  march  towards  Mackay's  position. 
To  have  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with 
treason  thus  at  work  in  hia  own  camp  would  have 
been  perilous  in  the  extreme.    Mackay,  therefore, 

Mackay's      1°**  not  *  minute  in  making  prc- 
prompt  pro-     para t ions  for  a  retreat.  Cautiously 

cei  »ngs.  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  he  placed  the  most  disaffected  portion  of  the 
dragoons  ra  the  van,  and,  therefore,  farthest  from 
the  enemy,  with  his  trusty  Dutch  infantry  imme- 
diately behind  them.  He  began  his  march  at 
nightfall,  when  Dundee  was  within  three  miles  of 
his  camp ;  and,  hurrying  across  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north-east,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  plains  of  Aberdeenshire,  his  troops  almost  worn 
out  by  the  rapidity  of  his  march  and  the  want  of 
provisions.  Here  he  was  joined  by  two  regiments 
of  dragoons  under  Barclay  and  Leslie,  and  resolved 
immediately  to  turn  the  chase  upon  Dundee  before 
he  should  be  aware  of  the  arrival  of  these  rein- 
forcements. But  this  project  was  frustrated  by 
the  treachery  of  the  disaffected  officers  in  Living- 
ston's regiment,  who  sent  notice  to  the  viscount 
of  their  commander's  movement.  The  Jacobite 
leader,  whose  force  had  become  greatly  diminished 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  Highlanders  in  search  of 
plunder,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  retreat 
into  the  wilds  of  Lochaber.  As  it  was  impossible 
Suspension  of   to  keep  the  mountaineers  together 

the  war.  jn  n  0f  inaction  with  no  store 
of  provisions  for  their  support,  he  dismissed  them 
to  their  homes,  with  an  injunction  to  reassemble  as 
soon  as  he  should  send  them  notice  that  he  was 
ready  again  to  take  the  field.  Mackay,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  in  vain  to  at  tempt 
the  reduction  of  the  Highlands  by  the  mode  of  war- 
fare be  had  hitherto  pursued  ;  and  leaving  one  half 
of  his  army  under  Livingston  to  occupy  Inverness, 
he  returned  with  the  remainder  to  Edinburgh  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
the  government  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  the 
project  he  had  recommended  to  bridle  the  moun- 
taineers, by  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  fortresses 
in  the  most  important  avenues  of  the  country. 


The  genetal  found  that  the  government,  harassed 
by  the  factious  opposition  of  the  Club,  had  taken  no 
steps  for  carrying  his  design  into  execution,  or  for 
putting  the  country  into  a  posture  of  defence.  A 
body  of  infantry,  indeed,  had  been  Policy  of  tho 
raised,  not  without  difficulty,  among  CmneronUns. 
the  Camcronians  of  the  west.  The  majority  of  these 
stem  presbyterians,  in  spite  of  their  bitter  hatred  of 
Dundee,  and  of  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  stood 
aloof  from  the  struggle;  and  at  a  great  meeting  held 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  parish  church  of  1  >ouglas, 
had  declared  that  to  take  military  service  along 
with  malignants  and  latitudinarians,  and  under  a 
commander  M  whom  they  knew  not,  nor  what  he 
was  for  nor  against,"  would  be  a  sinful  association." 
A  largo  minority,  however,  were  Camcronimn 
of  opinion  that  they  might  law-  regiment 
fully  enlist  in  defence  of  the  king  raised, 
and  country  at  a  time  when  war  was  raging  in  the 
land,  and  an  invasion  of  a  savage  horde  from  Ire- 
land was  expected  }  but  they  stipulated  for  certain 
very  unusual  terms  as  the  condition  of  their  taking 
military  service  under  the  government.  First  of 
all  they  insisted  that  all  their  officers  of  every 
grade  should  be  such  as  they  could  in  conscience 
obey — such  as  had  not  served  the  enemy,  nor  per- 
secuted the  good  cause,  nor  taken  the  test,  nor  any 
other  sinful  oath  binding  them  to  oppose  the  cove- 
nant— but  such  as  had  given  proof  of  their  fidelity, 
integrity,  and  affection  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  were  willing  to  sign  the  covenant;  and 
secondly,  they  demanded  that  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  officers  thus  qualified  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  employ  any 
officer  guilty  of  sinful  compliances  with  the  orders 
of  the  forfeited  dynasty,  he  should  make  a  public 
confession  of  his  sins  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  engage  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
They  further  stipulated  that  the  great  object  of  their 
taking  up  arms  should  be  the  furtherance  of  tho 
covenant  and  the  overthrow  of  popery,  prelacy, 
and  other  systems  of  error;  that  they  and  their 
officers  should  co-operate  in  purifying  the  army 
from  all  sinful  practices ;  and  that  until  this  end 
were  accomplished  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  covenanting  regiment  from  the 
contamination  of  ungodly  associates,  "  and  to  this 
effect  that  our  officers  endeavour  to  provide  and 
procure  that  we  go  not  out  in  promiscuous  detach- 
ments with  them,  nor  be  mixed  in  encampments 
with  the  foresaid  criminals." f  By  another  stipu- 
lation, still  more  at  variance  with  the  usual  military 
discipline,  they  demanded  the  choice  of  their 
officers,  or  at  least  a  veto  upon  their  appointment, 
as  well  as  upon  the  admission  of  the  new  re- 
cruits who  were  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  in  their 
ranks.  They  were  also  to  have  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  minister,  as  well  as  an  elder,  from 
each  company,  who  were  to  form  a  "  session,"  or 
ecclesiastical  court,  for  the  administration  of  their 
spiritual  affairs.    By  the  dextrous  management  of 

*  Faithful  Contending*,  p.  393. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  396;  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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Sir  Patrick  Hume,  the  Cameronians  were  induced  to 
substitute  for  these  specific  stipulations  a  general 
declaration  that  the  object  for  which  they  engaged 
in  the  military  service  was  "  to  resist  popery,  pre- 
lacy, and  arbitrary  power,  and  to  recover  and 
establish  the  work  of  reformation  in  Scotland  in 
all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof,  till  the  govern- 
ment in  Church  and  State  be  brought  to  that 
lustre  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the  best 
times." 

In  this  way  was  formed  the  celebrated  Carac- 
ronian,  or  26th  Reginieut,  whose  exploits  have 
rendered  the  name  famous  in  every  quarter  of  the  | 
globe.  Their  first  colonel  was  the  young  Earl  of  ( 
Angus,  who  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their  head,  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  1692,  where  they 
fought  with  a  desperate  courage  and  stubbornness 
which  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  that  fatal  day. 
Their  lieutenant-colonel  and  actual  commander  was 
the  gallant  William  Cleland,  who  was  killed  in 
their  first  exploit — the  successful  defence  of  Dun- 
keld,  which  virtually  extinguished  the  Jacobite 
rebellion.  Their  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the 
government  was  from  the  outset  mourned  over  by 
the  majority  of  their  body  as  "  a  sinful  and  scan- 
dalous association  in  war  with  the  enemies  of 
Christ  both  at  home  and  abroad ;"  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  soon  ceased  to  receive  any  recruits 
from  the  stern  presbyterians,  whose  namo  they 
bore.  Their  brethren,  however,  contiuued  for  a 
considerable  period  to  hold  correspondence  with 
them  j  and  from  their  letters  it  appears  that,  in 
spite  of  their  zealous  precautions,  the  example  of 
military  profligacy  which  they  wcro  compelled  to 
witness  began  in  the  course  of  time  to  exercise  its 
influence  oven  upon  this  select  regiment,  and  that 
some  of  their  number  lapsed  into  card -playing, 
dice,  and  other  similar  practices,  to  the  great  grief 
and  perplexity  of  their  chaplain,  Alexander  Shields, 
a  famous  hill  preacher. 

Meanwhile,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  surrendered 
on  the  nth  of  June.  That  this 
fortress  had  held  out  so  long  was 
owing  much  less  to  the  strength 
©f  the  place  than  to  the  unskil fulness  of  the  be- 
siegers. Some  batteries  were,  indeed,  raised  and 
trenches  opened,  but  the  Cameron ians,  who  invested 
the  castle,  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  attacking  fortified  places,  and  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  the  siege.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  wns  the  object  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
with  his  small  garrison  and  ill-supplied  magazine, 
merely  to  maintain  his  position  until  the  issue  of ' 
the  Highland  insurrection  should  be  determined; 
ho  therefore  contented  himself  with  returning  the 
fire  of  the  attacking  batteries,  and  carefully  avoided 
doing  any  injury  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
citizens.*  In  the  end  the  siege  was  turned  into  a 
mere  blockade.  For  some  time  the  Jacobites  in 
the  city  contrived  to  convey  occasional  supplies  to 
their  friends  within  the  citadel,  but  in  the  end 
the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  completely 
exhausted,  and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 


Surrender  of 
Edinburgh 
Castle. 


They  readily  received  an  indemnity  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  who  had  aided  them,  and  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage.* 
Dundee  had  now  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
maturing  bis  plans  and  making  R^^uf 
preparations  for  another  campaign,  the  war  in  the 
About  the  middle  of  June  he  had  Highland*, 
begun  to  reassemble  the  clans,  having  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Moy,  the  seat  of  the  Mackintoshes, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Inverness.  He  had  just 
received  his  commission  of  lieutenant-general  from 
James,  accompanied  by  a  letter  promising  a  liberal 
reward  for  his  services  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
King  William's  supporters.  He  was  now  anxiously 
expecting  large  reinforcements  from  Ireland; 
and  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  about  this 
time  that  a  body  of  Irish  troops,  under  an  officer 
named  Cannon,  had  reached  Mull.  Dundee  lost 
no  timo  in  proceeding  to  Inverlochy  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  landing.  To  his  great  an- 
noyance, he  found  that  instead  of  an  efficient  force 
of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  as  he  had  been  led  to 
expect,  the  succours  which  had  been  sent  con- 
sisted only  of  about  three  hundred  infantry,  insuf- 
ficiently armed  and  clothed,  and  badly  disciplined. 
The  arrival  of  this  contemptible  reinforccmeut,  ac- 
cording to  Balearic*,  "did  more  harm  than  good;'' 
nod  Mackay  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  Dundee's  disappoint- 
ment, the  ships  which  conveyed  the  stores  of  this 
half-naked  rabble  lingered  so  long  at  Mull,  that 
they  hod  all  been  captured  by  some  English 
cruisers. 

While  Dundee  was  thus  busily  engaged  in 
mustering  his  forces,  his  opponent,  Disturbance* 
Mackay,  was  occupied  in  filling  in  Atilcl 
up  his  thrco  Dutch  regiments,  and  in  carefully 
training  his  recruits,  to  prepare  them  fbr  the  im- 
pending struggle.  His  departure  from  the  capital 
was  hastened  by  intelligence  which  at  this  junc- 
ture reached  him  from  the  estates  of  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  That  fickle  and  treacherous  nobleman 
was  in  a  great  strait  as  to  the  course  he  should 
follow.  He  had  repeatedly  joined  and  deserted 
both  parties,  and  now,  at  this  crisis  of  tho  civil 
war,  on  which  the  fate  of  his  country  depended, 
with  characteristic  pusillanimity  and  selfishness, 
he  quitted  Scotland,  and  under  the  pretence  of  ill- 
health  took  up  his  residence  at  Bath.  His  eldest 
son,  Lord  Murray,  who  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  tho  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  on  bad  terms' 
with  his  father.t  had  declared  for  King  William; 
but  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  was  evident!/ 
doubted  by  Mackay,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
retainers  of  Athol,  perplexed  by  the  doubtful 
character  of  their  chief,  were  at  a  loss  what  coins* 
to  follow.    On  the  one  hand,  Stewart  of  Ballerina, 

•  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  priutol  for  &t 
Bannatyue  Club  iu  1817.  . 

t  Muckay  giv»>»  us  his  reason  for  originally  trusting  lr» 
James — "  Tlml  for  some  years  he  had  not  li\cd  on 
understanding  with  the  marquis,  his  father,  of  whi<m.  « 
this  time,  the  general  had  no  favourable  opinion."- 
ntoirt,  p.  48. 
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the  manager  of  the  Athol  estates,  and  the  represen- 

Conduct  of  ibo  *at*vo  °f  *uo  marquis,  called  upon 
Marquis  of     them  to  declare  for  King  James ; 

Athol,  mid  of  wh»le  on  the  other,  the  eldest  son  of 
their  chief  demanded  their  allegi- 
ance in  behalf  of  King  William.  The  bewildered 
clans  knew  not  which  authority  to  obey.  Their 
inclinations  were  generally  on  the  Jacobite  side ; 
and  Lord  Murray  frankly  acknowledged  to  Mackay 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  inducing  them  to  unite 
with  the  royal  forces  against  Dundee;  but  he 
offered  to  proceed  immediately  to  Athol  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Blair 
before  the  arrival  of  the  viscount,  and  of  collecting 
his  father's  vassals,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  join- 
ing the  enemy.  To  this  proposal  Mackay  gave  a 
ready  assent,  and  his  lordship  immediately  set  out 
for  Athol,  where  he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of 
July.  He  lost  no  timo  in  summoning  his  father's 
retainers  to  arms,  and  about  twelve  hundred  of 
them  readily  obeyed  tho  call,  though  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  could  not  be  relied  on.  Lord  Murray 
then  demanded  admission  into  the  Castle  of  Blair, 
but  met  with  a  decided  refusal  from  Stewart  of 
Ballcchin,  who,  both  as  the  representative  of  the 
marquis,  and  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  Dun- 
dee, held  that  important  fortalicc  for  King  James.* 

AVhen  Dundee  returned  from  Invcrloehy,  about 

„,  .  _  the  middle  of  Julv,  ho  received 

JiUir  Castle.     .  ,  ...  -  T     :  w  , 

intelligence  of  Lord  Murray  s  pro- 
ceedings; and  similar  information  reached  Slackay 
about  the  same  time.  Both  parties  at  once  felt 
the  importance  of  securing  possession  of  Blair 
Castle,  which,  from  its  position,  commanded  in 
front  the  vale  of  the  Garry,  with  the  pass  of  Killic- 
ciunkic,  through  which  alone  the  royal  army  could 
march  into  the  district  of  Athol ;  while  on  the  north 
it  covered  the  narrow  passes  leading  to  the  Spey  and 
the  Dee.  Dundee  immediately  sent  the  fiery  cross 
in  all  haste  to  summon  his  Highland  allies  tort-join 
his  standard,  and,  with  a  force  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  began  his  march  in  the  direc- 
Macks)'s  tion  of  Athol.  Mackay  hastened 
march  to  the  with  equal  promptitude  toward  the 
scene  of  conflict.  His  forces  were 
somewhat  superior  in  number  to  the  Highland 
ormy.t  but  they  consisted  largely  of  fresh  levies, 
who  were  peculiarly  unfitted  for  tho  kind  of  war- 
fare in  which  they  were  about  to  engage.  On  the 
23rd  of  July  he  reached  Perth,  and  there  learned 
that  Dundee  was  already  marching  through  Ba- 
denoch,  and  that  if  the  royal  forces  did  not  reach 

*  Dundee  had  previously  written  successive  letters  to 
Lord  Murray,  calling  upon  him  to  hold  hia  paternal  man- 
sion for  "  the  kin*,'  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  command  would  be  obeved,  but  hia 
lordship  sent  theae  letter*  to  Lord  Melville.  After  Dundee 
had  issued  hi*  commission  to  Stewart  to  hold  tho  castle,  he 
wrote  to  IjorA  Murray  claiming  credit  for  the  atep  he  hud 
taken  in  thus  relieving  hia  lordship  ftom  the  painful 
dilemma  of  either  refusing  to  give  up  the  castle  or  appear- 
ing to  aide  with  the  "rebels," — meaning  the  government. 

t  They  senn  to  have  amounted  to  a  little  above  three 
thf.:i-:md  nun,  while  Dundee's  army  numbered  two 
thous-ind  five  hundred 

VOL  II. 


Athol  before  him,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Lord 
Murray  to  maintain  his  position,  or  even  to  prevent 
his  retainers  from  joining  the  enemy.  These  tidings 
induced  Mackay  to  hasten  his  march  northward 
with  all  speed,  although  four  troops  of  his  dragoons 
and  two  of  cavalry  had  not  yet  arrived.  Ho 
states,  as  the  grounds  of  this  resolution,  that  if 
he  had  remained  at  Perth  tho  Athol  men,  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  "  as  reputed  men  for  arms  as 
any  in  the  kingdom,"  would  have  immediately 
joined  Dundee ;  that  the  enemy  would  have  had 
time  to  get  up  his  expected  reinforcements  from  the 
isles,  to  collect  forces  in  Badcnoch,  Menteith,  and 
Mar,  and  to  obtain  reinforcements  of  cavalry  among 
the  Jacobite  gentry  of  Angus  and  the  adjacent 
Lowlands  ;  that  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  retrace 
his  steps  with  honour ;  and  that,  as  his  forces  were 
superior  in  number  to  those  of  Dundee,  if  he  had 
shown  any  backwardness  to  meet  the  enemy,  "  tho 
ill-affected  of  the  nation"  would  have  been  em- 
boldened, and  the  loyal  and  peaceable  discouraged. 
For  these  reasons,  which  undoubtedly  had  con- 
siderable weight,  Mackay  resolved  to  adhere  to 
his  original  plan.  He  left  Perth  on  tho  26th 
of  July,  and  on  reaching  Dunkeld  that  night 
ho  received  an  express  from  Lord  Murray  an- 
nouncing that  the  object  of  his  march  northward 
was  already  frustrated ;  that  Dundee  had  entered 
Athol ;  that  Murray  had  judged  it  prudent  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  Blair  Castle,  and  retire  to  tho 
southern  extremity  of  the  defile  of  Killiecrankie, 
with  the  threo  or  four  hundred  men  who  still 
adhered  to  him.  On  the  approach  of  the  Jacobite 
clans  his  lordship's  followers  had  Wavering  con- 
exhibited  unequivocal  indications  Auct  of  the 
that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  Al,)o1  mtn- 
to  fight  in  the  cause  of  King  William  against 
their  fellow  mountaineers.  Some  of  them  had  re- 
turned home  under  the  plea  that  they  must  secure 
their  cattle,  and  other  valuable  things,  from  tho 
depredations  of  tho  enemy  j  while  others,  in  spite 
of  his  remonstrances,  had  openly  deserted  in  a 
body,  having  previously  filled  their  bonnets  with 
water  from  the  brook  of  Banovy,  near  Blair,  and 
drank  a  health  to  King  James.* 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  intelligence, 
Mackay  still  determined  to  persevere  in  his  march  ; 
and  putting  his  army  in  motion  next  morning  (27th) 
at  daybreak,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Killie- 
crankie. On  approaching  the  pass  he  met  his  ally, 
Lord  James  Murray,  with  the  remnant  of  his  re- 
tainers, and  was  assured  by  him  that  he  had  left  a 
sufficient  force  to  occupy  and  secure  the  defile. 
But  when  Mackay 's  advanced  guard  reached  the 
pass  they  could  find  no  traces  of  these  A'.hol  men, 
who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  concealed  them- 
selves among  tho  neighbouring  rocks  and  thickets, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  licit  booty  by  plunder- 
ing the  fugitives  and  the  slain  in  the  impending 
battle. 

The  character  of  the  ground  over  which  the  royal 
forces  now  marched  exercised  an  important  influence 
•  Balcarres'  Memoirs,  p.  68. 
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both  on  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  end  on  its  rc- 
Pisa  of       eulte.    At  thia  spot  the  rapid  river 

KilLecrankie.  Qtrry  force*  its  way  through  the 
range  of  mountains  in  front  by  a  narrow  and 
rugged  defile,  which  forma  the  only  passage  from 
the  low  country  to  the  mountainous  district  above. 
The  only  road  was  a  ateep  and  narrow  path,  which 
barely  afforded  room  for  two  men  to  walk  abreast. 
It  was  mnch  lower  than  the  present  broad  and 
smooth  highway,  and  ran  along  by  the  base  of  the 
rocks,  having  on  the  one  hand  a  succession  of 
ateep  precipices,  with  here  and  there  scrubby 
patches  of  oak  and  birch ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
furious  river  raging  along  its  deep  and  rocky  bed, 
and  tumbling  over  huge  stones  into  deep  pools  of 
inky  blackness,  so  overhung  with  natural  wood  as 
to  be  almost  invisible.  Along  this  perilous  path 
the  royal  forces  moved  alowly,  and  with  difficulty, 
for  the  baggage  horses  had  to  be  led  np  one  by 
one,  and  even  the  infantry  could  mount  only  by 
twos  and  threes  at  a  time.  On  emerging  from  the 
pass  they  found  a  haugh  or  small  alluvial  plain,  on 
which  they  formed  and  rested,  while  their  general 
pioeeeaea  to  sur>ey  me  ground.  Uirecuy  in  ironi 
of  the  narrow  atrip  of  meadow,  on  which  the  royal 
army  now  lay,  was  an  abrupt  knoll  covered  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  of  which  a  few  still  remain. 
Mackay  perceived  at  a  glance  that  if  the  enemy 
were  to  occupy  this  ascent  they  would  easily  force 
his  troops,  as  he  expressed  it,  "with  confusion 
over  the  river."  He,  therefore,  at  once  "  made 
every  battalion  form  by  a  'quart  de  conversion'  to 
the  right  upon  the  ground  where  they  stood,"  *  and 
then  marched  them  in  succession  straight  up  the 
woody  eminence.  On  the  north  of  this  new  posi- 
tion there  lay  a  piece  of  level  ground,  which  gradu- 
ally ascended  to  the  height  of  about  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet  immediately  above  the  house  of  Urrard 
—a  small  manaion  surrounded  by  a  garden.  Alon^ 
the  summit  of  this  eminence,  which  waa  leas  than 
a  mile  distant  from  Mackay's  position,  the  High- 
landers  were  already  ranging  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  general  perceived  their  approach,  he 

Position  of  the  proceeded  to  arrange  hia  men  on 
royal  army,  the  plain  which  intervened  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy.  He  drew  them  np  in 
one  line  three  deep,  without  any  reserve,  dividing 
each  battalion  into  two  parts,  and  leaving  a  small 
distance  between  each  division.  In  the  centre, 
between  the  two  wings,  there  waa  a  considerable 
interval,  caused  by  a  piece  of  marshy  ground, 
behind  which  Mackay  placed  the  two  troops  of 
horse,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  Dundee's  veteran  cavalry,  which  these 
raw  levies  would  not  be  able  to  resist,  and  that 
they  might  attack  the  Highlanders  in  flank  after 
the  fire  of  the  line  had  been  apent.  On  the  right 
he  placed  Leven'a  regiment,  which  had  been  lately 
raised  ou  the  Borders,  and  is  still  styled  the  King's 
Own  Borderers ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Scotch  Fusi- 
leers,  now  the  twenty-first  regiment  of  the  line. 
The  left  wing  waa  committed  to  the  charge  of 
•  Mackay's  Memoir.,  p.  61. 


Brigadier  Balfour.  Mackay's  artillery  consisted 
of  only  three  small  leathern  guns,  which  proved  of 
very  little  use. 

Let  us  now  tnrn  to  the  operations  of  his  opponent. 
When  Dundee  reached  the  Castle  March 
of  Blair,  on  the  morning  of  Satur-  of  Dundee  to 
day,  the  27th  of  July,  he  learned  blair- 
that  tho  royal  forces  had  reached  the  pass  of  Killic- 
crankie.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held. 
The  regular  officers  strongly  recommended  that  the 
enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  defile,  and 
that  a  battle  should  be  avoided  until  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements  which  were  expected  to  come 
up  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  The  High- 
land chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  clamorous  for 
an  immediate  engagement.  Lochiel,  especially, 
urged  that  victory  waa  certain  if  an  attack  were 
made  while  the  mountaineers  were  eager  for  the 
conflict  and  confident  of  success,  while,  if  they  were 
kept  on  the  defensive,  they  would  speedily  disperse 
and  return  to  their  homes.*  Dundee  at  once  re- 
solved to  adopt  tho  advice  of  his  —hi*  wotu- 
sagaeioua  ally,  and  he  pointed  out  ^m  to  fi«nl- 
to  the  council  that  by  allowing  Mackay  to  advance 
through  the  pass  without  hindrance,  they  would 
gain  the  advantage  of  fighting  him  on  open  ground 
before  he  waa  joined  by  hia  English  cavalry,  of 
whom  the  Highlanders  stood  in  great  dread.t 
Besides,  if,  as  he  confidently  expected,  the  enemy 
ahould  sustain  a  defeat  in  this  position,  hia  army 
would  be  destroyed,  aa  his  retreat  would  be  com- 
pletely cut  off.  J  These  cogent  reasons  silenced 
opposition,  and  the  council  broke  up  with  the  una- 
nimoua  resolution  to  fight. 

Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killie- 
crankie,  Dundee  resolved  to  make  a  dttour  round 
the  hill  on  which  the  Castle  of  Lude  stands,  and  to 
attack  the  royal  forces  as  soon  as  they  emerged 
from  the  defile.  Advancing  rapidly  from  Blair 
Castle  along  the  present  line  of  road  till  he  reached 
the  Tilt,  he  turned  off  to  the  east  round  the  back 
of  the  hill,  and  crossing  that  river  near  its  con- 
fluence with  a  rivulet  called  Ald  Chluan,  he  took 
up  his  position  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  plain  occupied  by  Mackay's  army. 
He  immediately  drew  np  his  men  in  battle  array. 
Each  clan,  large  or  small,  formed  a  separate  bat- 
talion. On  the  right  were  the  clansmen  of  Sir  John 
Maclean ;  on  the  left  were  another  body  of  Mac- 
leans, with  the  retainers  of  Macdonald  of  Sleat. 
In  the  centre  were  stationed  the  Irish  regiment 
under  Cannon,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanranatd,  the  Camerons,  and  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  commanded  by  a  gentleman  named  Sir 
William  Wallace,  who  had  that  morning,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  the  other  officers,  produced  a 
commission  from  James  superseding  their  former 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline.  The  object 
of  Dundee  in  making  this  arrangement  was,  by  a 

•  Memoirs  of  Sir  Even  Cameron, 
f  Itnkiirrcs,  i>.  69. 

J  Djlrympk- •  Mem.,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  66. 
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furious  charge  of  the  Highlanders  in  columns,  to 
cut  through  in  several  places  at  once  the  extended 
line  of  the  royal  forces,  and  thus  to  throw  them 
into  irremediable  confusion.  Mackay,  though  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  cool  and  bravo  man,  had 
misgivings  aa  to  tho  result  of  the  impending 
conflict.  The  mountaineers  hud  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  and  could  attack  or  retire  at  pleasure, 
and  had  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  in  the 
event  of  a  defeat ;  *  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  without  the  utmost  peril  either  attack 
them  on  the  hill,  or  quit  his  own  position.  To 
have  attempted  a  retreat  through  the  pass  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  on  the  surrounding  heights 
would  have  been  certain  destruction;  while  to 
have  crossed  the  river,  as  he  at  first  thought 
of  doing,  would  have  not  only  exposed  him  to  an 
attack  in  flank  while  engaged  in  the  movement, 
but,  even  if  it  had  been  safely  accomplished,  his 
position  would  not  have  been  improved,  aa  the 
Highlanders,  who  moved  with  much  greater  cele- 
rity than  his  heavy-armed  troops,  would  have 
crossed  the  river  higher  up,  and  have  taken  up  a 
new  position  on  tho  heights  above  him.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  at  alt  hazards  to  remain  in  bis 
present  position,  "though  with  impatience,"  as  he 
remarks,  till  the  enemy  should  either  attack  him  or 
retire. 

The  hostile  armies  had  now  faced  each  other  for 
Battle  of      moro  than  two  hours.    It  was 

Killi.  cnuikie.  -within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when 
the  Highlanders  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  action. 
In  spite  of  the  prudent  remonstrance  of  Loohiel, 
Dundee  resolved  to  lead  the  charge  in  person,  in 
order,  as  he  alleged,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
men  by  exhibiting  a  conspicuous  exampte  of 
courage.  He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to 
exchange  the  scarlet  cassock  and  bright  cuirass 
which  he  had  worn  during  the  day  for  a  dark- 
coloured  buff-coat,  in  order  to  render  his  person  less 
distinguishable.  The  signal  to  charge  was  now 
given.  The  Highlanders  raised  a  great  shout, 
which  resounded  far  and  loud  from  the  hills  around, 
while  the  royal  forces,  discouraged  by  tho  position 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  probably  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  returned  a  dull  and  spiritless  cheer — a 
circumstance  which  did  nut  escape  tho  notice  of 
Lochiel.  who  immediately  interpreted  it  as  an  omen 
of  victory.  The  mountaineers  stripped  themselves 
to  their  shirts  and  doublets,  and  advanced  down  the 
hill  firing  their  pieces.  The  right  wing  of  the 
royal  army  returned  tho  fire  briskly,  and  did  con- 
siderable execution,  especially  among  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Glengarry.  Continuing  to  advance, 
however,  till  they  were  close  upon  the  hostile 
ranks,  the  clansmon  suddenly  threw  down  (heir 
guns,  drew  their  broadswords,  and,  with  a  dreadful 
yell,  rushed  upon  the  enemy  before  they  had  time 
to  screw  on  their  bayonets  to  the  end  of  their 

*  "  Dundee  had  his  bsck  to  s  very  high  bill,  which  is  the 
ordinary  maxim  of  Highlanders,  who  never  Debt  against 
regular  fonws  upon  an)  throe  of  equal  terms  without  a  sure 
retreat  nt  their  back,  particubulv  if  their  enemies  are  pro- 
vided witli  horse."— Mackny'i  Jte.nmn,  p.  61. 


muskets.*  The  charge  was  like  a  torrent— fierce, 
rapid,  and  irresistible.  The  weight  of  the  columns 
and  the  fury  of  the  onset  at  once  Defeat  of  tho 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  their  ">>*1 »"«}. 
opponents,  who  had  no  means  of  defenco  against  the 
tremendous  strokes  of  the  double-edged  Highland 
broadswords.  A  general  panic  seized  the  royal  troops, 
who,  according  to  their  own  general,  "behaved, 
with  the  exceptiou  of  Hasting's  and  Leven's  regi- 
ments, like  the  vilest  cowards  in  nature,"  and  tied 
down  the  valley  in  irretrievable  disorder. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  Dundee  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  bis  small  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  rode  towards  the  enemy.  Owing  to  some  mis- 
apprehension, however,  the  men  did  not  advance, 
and  Dundee,  on  looking  back,  perceived  their  hesi- 
tation, and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  waved  his  hat  to 
invite  them  to  follow  him.  As  ho  raised  his  arm  a 
musket-ball  struck  htm  under  the  Death 
armpit  on  the  right  side,  and  in-  of  Dundee, 
flicted  a  mortal  wound.  A  soldier  named  Johnston 
caught  biro  aa  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  dying 
man  asked  how  the  day  went.  "  Well  for  the  king," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  I  am  sorry  for  your  lord- 
ship."— "  Since  the  day  goes  well  for  my  master," 
replied  Dundee,  "  it  is  less  matter  for  me."  These 
were  his  last  words.  A  short  time  after  some  of 
his  friends,  on  reaching  the  spot,  found  him  just 
breathing  his  last,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  him, 
but  were  driven  off  by  the  fire  of  Leven's  regiment, 
which  still  remained  on  the  field.  His  body  was 
subsequently  stripped  by  some  of  his  own  followers, 
and  left  naked  ou  the  spot  where  he  fell.  In  this 
stato  it  was  found  after  the  battle  was  over,  and, 
wrapped  in  two  plaids,  was  carried  to  the  Castlo  of 
Blair,  f  A  short  time  afterwards,  it  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Blair  Athol;  but  no  monument  marks 
tho  spot  where  his  ashes  rest,  and  the  church  itself 
has  long  ago  disappeared.  A  certain  class  of  writers 
have  mourned  Dundee  as  "  the  last  of  the  Scots,  tho 

•  The  process  of  fixing  the  bayonet  was  at  this  time 
tedious  and  awkward.  In  consequence  of  his  defeat  at 
Kilheerankie,  Mackav  invented  the  present  plan,  which 
renders  th«  musket  available  a*  a  pike— one  of  the  frreatest 
improvements  in  modern  warfare.  He  sum,  "All  our 
officers  and  soldiers  were  straneers  to  the  Highlanders'  way 
of  fighting,  which  mainly  occ.iMonc  J  the  consternation  they 
were  in.  Having  taken  notice  on  this  occasion  that  the. 
HiichlundoM  sre  of  hik  h  a  quick  motion  that  if  a  battalion 
keep  up  tiring  till  they  be  near,  to  muko  sure  of  theru  they 
rush  upon  it  before  one  man  can  come  to  their  second 
defence,  which  is  with  the  bayonet,  tbo  general,  to 
remedy  this  for  the  future,  invented  the  way  to  fasten  tbo 
bavoiiet  to  the  rauzule  on  the  out»ide  by  two  rings,  th  it  tho 
soldiers  might  safely  keep  up  then  fire  till  they  pour  it  into 
the  enemy's  bearU,'and  thru  have  no  other  motion  to  raak© 
but  to  push  it,  as  with  a  pike." 

t  Balcarres'  Memoirs,  p.  108  ;  MS.  note  on  do.,  in 
Library  of  Cbristchmch,  Oxford ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron;  Acts  of  Pari.,  1690;  Appendix,  pp.  66— M. 
MePherson  printed  a  speech  of  Dundee  to  bis  troops  beforo 
the  battle,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  James,  dated  the  day 
after.  Both  documents  arc  spurious.  Balcarres  slates 
that  on  the  spot  where  Dundee  was  stripped  there  «as 
found  next  day  »  bundle  of  papers,  among  which  was  a 
letter  from  Mclfort,  explaining  "  that  notwithstanding 
whit  wtts  promiM-d  in  bis  majesty's  declaration,  indemnity 
and  indulgence,  jet  ho  had  couched  bis  words  so  that  tbo 
kinij  could  elude  them  wnere  be  pleased,  nor  would  think 
himself  obliged  to  stand  to  them.'' 
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last  of  the  Grahams,  and  the  last  of  nil  that  was 
great  in  his  native  country,"  and  have  sought  to 
emblazon  his  character  with  the  colourings  of 
poetry  and  romance,  but  the  memory  of  this  cruel 
and  rapacious  tool  of  tyranny,  in  spite  of  his 
courage  and  ability  as  a  soldier,  will  continue  to  be 
held  in  merited  abhorrence  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land to  the  latest  generation. 

The  victory  of  the  Highlanders  was  most  com- 
plete. The  baggage,  cannon,  and  stores  of  the  de- 
feated army  fell  into  their  hands.  About  two  thou- 
sand of  the  royal  forces  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  Mackay's  own  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymore  while 
gallantly  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  broken  troops, 
and  Brigadier  Balfour,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
was  cut  down  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named 
Stewart,  brother  of  tho  governor  of  Blair  Castle.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Jacobite  accounts  of  the  battle,  that 
the  most  terrific  blows  were  struck  by  the  Highland 
broadswords :  heads  were  cleft  down  to  the  throat, 
skulls  were  cut  off  just  above  tho  ears;  both  the 
bodies  and  the  cross-belts  of  some  of  the  slain  were 
found  to  have  been  cut  through  at  one  blow,  and 
pikes  and  small  swords  severed  like  willows.* 
The  victors  lost  about  nine  hundred  men,  including 
tho  brother  and  son  of  Glengarry,  Haliburton  of 
Pitcur,  and  various  other  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of 
note. 

It  is  probable  that  but  for  tho  coolness  and 
Intrepid  intrepidity  of  Mackay  scarcely  a 
conduct  of  man  0f  the  roval  army  would  have 
escaped.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
Dundee's  method  of  attack,  he  hastened  to  charge 
the  Highlanders  in  flank  with  the  cavalry,  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  might  still  be  retrieved;  and  he 
himself  led  Belhaven's  troop  round  his  left  wing  to 
assail  the  enemy  on  their  right  flank,  while  he 
ordered  Annandalc's  troop  to  attack  them  on  the 
left.  But  tho  horse  were  panic-stricken  by  the 
sudden  rout  of  the  infantry,  and,  after  some  con- 
fused firing,  took  to  flight,  and  rushed  wildly  down 
the  pass.  Accompanied  by  one  faithful  servant, 
whose  horse  was  shot  under  him,  Mackay  spurred 
through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  but  not  a  single 
horseman  attempted  to  follow  their  general.  On 
turning  round  to  observe  tho  state  of  matters, 
Mackay  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  both 
armies  had  disappeared.  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,"  he  says, "our  men,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  were 
out  of  sight,  having  gone  down  pcllmell  to  the 
river,  where  the  baggage  stood."  A  part  of  tho 
Earl  of  Lcven's  regiment,  however,  still  kept  its 
ground,  together  with  Hasting's  infantry,  who  had 
repulsed  the  enemy  immediately  opposed  to  them. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these  men,  and 
accompanied  by  his  nephew, — who,  though  he  had 
received  eight  wounds,  was  still  able  to  ride  his 
horse, — and  by  Lords  Leven,  Belhavcn,  and  a  few 
other  officers,  Mackay  marched  deliberately  down 
the  hill,  and  crossed  the  Garry  without  molestation 
from  the  enemy,  who  were  too  busily  engaged  in 
•  Memoirs  of  Viscount  Dundee. 


plundering  the  baggage  of  the  defeated  army  t> 
waste  a  thought  on  completing  their  victory/  The 
situation  of  the  unfortunate  general  w  as  en.har- 
rawing  in  the  extreme.  He  had  with  him  only 
about  four  hundred  men,  the  wreck  of  a  beaten  and 
disorganised  army ;  a  victorious  enemy  had  already 
secured  his  direct  line  of  retreat ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  country,  surrounded  by  a  hoatile  population, 
and  must  have  been  well  aware  that  if  an  imme- 
diate attack  had  been  made  upon  his  handful  of 
bewildered  and  disheartened  followers,  they  would 
have  been  cut  off  to  a  roan.  But  Mackay's  courage 

%vas  sustained  by  fervent  piety   his  c<wlnr« 

and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  in    and  j>ro«oiirc 
the  midst  of  his  humiliating  defeat      of  mina_ 
and  domestic  sufferings,  he  "bated  not  a  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,"  but  set  himself  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  deliberation  to  extricate  his  men  from  their 
perilous  position.    His  officers  recommended  a 
retreat  through  the  pass  of  Killiecraukic ;  but  re- 
jecting this  advice,  which  would  have  led  to  in- 
evitable destruction,  the  general  resolved  to  strike 
across  the  hills  towards  Strath  Tay,  and  thence  to 
Stirling.    He  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  Dundee  must  have  fallen,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  hV.d 
unmolested.  Proceeding  westward  along  the  bsulc 
of  tho  Garry,  about  two  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  Mackay  overtook  a  party  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  unarmed  fugitives,  belonging  to  Itnmsav  > 
regiment.    He  then  continued  bis  march  along 
tho  edge  of  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Garry,  till 
he  reached  a  Highland  hut.    Here  he  obtained 
some  information  from  the  inmates  respecting  tit 
country,  and  by  the  help  of  a  pocket  map  was  able  ro 
find  his  route  over  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  Garry  and  Tummel  from  the  Tay.   When  day- 
light broke,  it  became  evident  that  the  news  of  his 
defeat  had  everywhere  preceded  him.    The  inha- 
bitants all  along  the  route  were  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  were  preparing  to  join  the  victorious 
army.  The  people  of  Strath  Tay,  on  the  approach  of 
the  fugitives,  hastily  gathered  together  and  set  up 
a  loud  shout,  which  so  terrified  Ramsay's  men  that 
a  number  of  them,  imagining  that  their  dreoded 
adversaries  were  at  hand,  fled  to  the  hills,  where 
they  were  killed  and  stripped  by  the  country 
people.  The  remainder  of  these  terror-stricken  run- 
aways would  have  followed  their  example,  but  f<r 
the  promptitude  of  Mackay  and  his  officers,  who, 
presenting  their  pistols,  threatened  to  blow  out  the 
brains  of  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  desert.-1- 
Early  in  the  rooming  the  weary  fugitives  reached 
Weems  Castle,  the  seat  of  the    —  hie  retreat 
chief  of  clan  Menzies,  whose  son     to  ^'"'S- 
had  fought  on  the  royal  side  at  Killiecrankie,  at  the 

•  In  a  convewation  between  General  Wado  and  »n 
Highlander  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  the  Utter  c»\lti 
Mackay  a  great  fool  because  he  did  not  put  hi*  tngp*£* 
front  of  hi»  army.  If  this  had  been  done,  said  the  old  win, 
Mackay  would  have  trained  the  battle,  as  the  Highlanders 
would  firat  have  attacked  the  bagyajre,  and  would  thus  bar* 
fullen  an  emy  prey  to  their  enenuca. 

f  Mackay  i  Memoirs,  p.  Gl. 
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head  of  a  company  of  his  retainers.    Hero  Mackay 
and  his  men  obtained  some  refreshment,  of  which 
they  stood  greatly  in  need,  having  since  the  pre- 
ceding morning  marched  forty  miles  through  a 
broken  and  desolate  country.  After  a  brief  interval 
of  repose  they  resumed  their  march,  and  late  at 
night  arrived  at  Castle  Orummond,  which  was  held 
for  the  government  by  a  small  garrison.  Next  day 
(July  29th)  they  reached  Stirling  in  safoty.  • 
The  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  royal  forces  at 
Effect  of      Killiecrankie  reached  Edinburgh 
the  news  in     the  day  after  the  battle,  and  cx- 
Edmburgh.     cUcd  the  Kreate8t  consternation 

among  the  adherents  of  the  government.  In  the 
absence  of  official  details  or  authentic  information, 
the  disaster  was  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Mackay  had  been  killed,  and  his  whole 
army  destroyed ;  that  Dundee  was  already  master 
of  the  entire  country  beyond  tho  Forth,  and  was 
advancing  by  rapid  marches  to  take  possession  of 
the  capital.  A  meeting  of  the  privy-council  was 
immediately  held,  at  which  orders  were  issued  to 
raise  all  tho  fencible  men  in  the  west,  and  to  con- 
centrate all  the  troops  in  Scotland  at  Stirling  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Forth. 
Some  of  the  members  of  parliament  were  bo  much 
alarmed  that  they  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  to  Glasgow,  or  to  retire  for  safety  into 
England.  Some  recommended  that  the  state  pri- 
soners should  be  set  at  liberty,  others  advised  that 
they  should  be  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war  which 
lay  off  Leith.  Balcarres  says  that  he  and  his  friends, 
who  were  confined  in  the  castle  and  the  Tolbooth, 
received  numerous  visits  from  their  enemies,  making 
excuses  for  their  post  conduct,  and  protesting  they 
had  always  wished  them  well.  An  express  was 
sent  to  urge  Lanier's  regiment,  which  lay  at  Aln- 
wick and  Morpeth,  to  hasten  down  to  Scotland ;  and 
earnest  entreaties  were  addressed  to  the  king  that 
every  soldier  who  could  be  spared  should  instantly 
be  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  war.  During  two  dors 
this  ferment  continued,  but  on  tho  third  intelligence 
w«  received  of  the  death  of  Dundee,  which  was 
hailed  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  friends  of  the 
government,  and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  both 
in  Edinburgh  and  London  as  a  complete  set-off 
against  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  and  as  an 
irreparable  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch. 

At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  tho  blow  was 
Increase  ©f     little  felt.   Tho  Highland  army 

the  Highland  rapidly  increased  in  number.  The 
army-  Stewarts  of  Appio,  the  Macphcr- 
aons,  Farquharsons,  and  Frosers,  attracted  by  the 
love  of  war  or  of  plunder,  flocked  to  the  rebel  cump 
at  Blair.  Tho  Athol  men,  who,  though  they  had 
no  part  in  the  honour  of  the  victory  at  Killie- 
crankie, had  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  booty, 
now  hastened  to  join  the  stronger  side ;  and  ere  long 
Cannon,  who,  as  the  officer  next  in  rank,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  nearly  double  in  number  to  that  which 

«  Mackay's  Memoir*;  Memoirs  of  Lochiel ;  Melville 
Pujum,  p.  203,  *•/  teq.  ;  Md'horson  1'nncrs,  vol.  i. 


had  been  commanded  by  Dundee.    But  it  speedily 
became  apparent  to  nil  that  the   Ine(B(,i(>llcv  of 
new  general  was  utterly  unfit  for  Cannon', 
his  difficult  position.    He  was  a    thc  ntMV,  l"'u- 
stranger  to  the  character  and  the 
manners  of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  and  destitute  both  of  the 
abilities  and  the  military  experience  indispensably 
necessary  to  seen  re  their  respect  and  obedience  :  by 
his  timidity  and  indecision  he  allowed  time  to  tho 
government  to  recover  from  their  panic,  and  to 
adopt  measures  which  speedily  neutralised  tho 
victory  gained  by  his  predecessor. 

The  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  their  consternation 
at  tho  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  had  at  first  proposed 
to  abandon  all  the  country  north  of  the  Forth  to 
the  victorious  mountaineers.    But  this  injudicious 
and  pusillanimous  step  met  with  the  strong  dis- 
approbation of  Mackay,  and  was  given  up  in  con- 
sequence of  his  remonstrances.     prompt  and 
Collecting  with  the  utmost  celerity   judicious  ron- 
all  the  forces  that  were  at  hand,      xi"^  °-' 
together  with  the  remains  of  his 
routed  army,  he  determined  to  tako  the  field  at 
once,  and  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  enemy  into 
the  low  country.   He  quitted  Stirling  on  Wednes- 
day, tho  31st  of  July,  only  four  days  after  his  defeat, 
at  tho  head  of  a  body  of  dragoons,  and  odvonccd 
towards  Perth,  where  he  intended  to  place  a  garri- 
son.   On  approaching  the  town,  he  learned  that 
Cannon  had  dispatched  a  body  of  his  men  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  some  provisions  which 
the  council  had  sent  to  Perth  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  resolved  instantly  to  attack  them# 
The  Highlanders,  who  had  no  idea    _i,e  defeats 
that  there  was  any  enemy  nearer      •  l**ly  »f 


than   Stirling,  were  completely 


Highlanders. 


taken  by  surprise,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  were  killed,  and 
thirty  taken  prisoners,  while  Mackay  lost  only  a 
singlo  soldier. 

This  casual  rencounter  had  an  astonishing  effect 
in  reviving  the  courage  and  ex-  Dissensions 
pectations  of  the  supporters  of  the  _«'""J,K 


government,  while  it  proportion- 


Highlanders. 


ally  damped  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites.  Dissen- 
sions soon  broke  out  in  tho  camp  of  the  High- 
landers, which  their  general  was  utterly  unable  to 
repress.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  at  a  toss 
what  course  to  pursue ;  and  after  lingering  some 
days  at  Dunkeld,  he  raised  his  camp  and  marched 
northward,  apparently  with  no  distinct  object, 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Grampians  to  Braeniar, 
closely  followed  by  Mackay,  who  moved  on  in  a 
parallel  line  on  the  plain.  He  then  proceeded 
towards  Strathbogie,  and  at  the  Castle  of  Auchin- 
down  he  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy,  who 
was  only  six  miles  distant.  But  before  the  council 
could  proceed  to  business,  a  preliminary  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  Lowland  and  Irish 
officers  to  give  an  opinion  or  a  vote  on  this  matter. 
The  Highland  chiefs  contended  that  as  these 
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officers,  though  holding  King  James's  commission, 
bod  no  troops  under  their  command,  and  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  discipline  and  habits 
of  the  Highlanders,  of  whom  the  army  was  almost 
exclusively  composed,  they  were  incompetent  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  question  which  the 
council  was  called  upon  to  discuss,  and  were  not 
entitled  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  But  Can- 
non, by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
overruled  the  objections  of  the  chiefs,  to  their  great 
displeasure,  and  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  Low- 
land officers  should  be  received. 

The  council  then  proceeded  to  consider  whether 
a  battle  should  be  hazarded.  The  chieftains  were 
eager  for  fighting,  and  urged  that  unless  this  course 
were  adapted  the  clans  would  6peedily  disperse  to 
their  homes.  But  their  advice  was  disregarded, 
and  the  majority  of  the  council  resolved  to  return 
to  Athol.  This  decision  excited  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  Highlanders.  Lochiel  quitted  the 
camp  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  Lochabcr ;  and 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
confederate  chiefs,  followed  his  example,  and  re- 
turned to  Skye. 

The  march  of  the  Highland  army  towards  Athol 

The  Camera-  was  cau8cd  b?  a  most  >nj»dicious 

man  rrgiuicni  step  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 

si-nt  to  pr  vv-council,  who  had  in  various 

Dunkeld-  way;  interfCTcd  with  and  thwarted 

Mackay 's  plans.  For  some  reason  or  other,  which 
does  not  appear,  they  had  thought  fit  to  order  the 
Cameronian  regiment  to  garrison  Dunkeld,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Mackay,  who  in  vain 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  stationing  in  an  open 
town,  commanded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  population,  at  a  distance  from 
all  aid,  a  body  of  men  so  "  generally  hated  and 
feared  in  the  northern  counties."  No  soouer  had 
the  Cameroniaus  taken  up  the  position  assigned 
them,  than,  as  Mackay  had  foretold,  a  plan  was 
formed  to  cut  them  off.  Notice  was  immediately 
sent  to  Cannon  by  some  of  the  Atholmen,  and  ho 
was  urged  to  lose  no  time  in  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  obnoxious  covenanters.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence,  the  Highlanders  broke  up  their 
camp  in  Strathbogie,  and  marched  southward  with 
all  haste. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  tho  Camc- 

 their  perilous  roniaus  at  Dunkeld  (August  18), 

position—  small  parties  of  country  people 
appeared  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  regi- 
Hieut,  about  twelve  hundred  strong,  apprehensive 
of  an  attack,  began  to  intrench  themselves  in  the 
enclosures  around  the  Marquis  of  Athol's  house  at 
Dunkeld,  and  took  possession  of  the  massive  old 
cathedral  tower.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a 
body  of  about  three  hundred  men  drew  up  on  a 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  Colonel  Cleland,  who  commanded 
the  Cameronian  regiment:  "We,  tho  gentle- 
men assembled,  being  informed  that  ye  intend  to 
burn  the  town,  desire  to  know  whether  ye  come 
for  peace  or  war,  and  do  certify  you,  that  if  yc 


burn  any  house  wo  will  destroy  you."  To  tku 
communication  Cleland  immediately  replied, "  We 
are  faithful  subjects  to  King  William  and  Qaetn 
Mary,  and  enemies  to  their  enemies;  and  if  yoa 
who  send  these  threats  shall  make  any  hostile  ap- 
pearance, we  will  burn  all  that  belongs  to  you,  and 
otherwise  destroy  you  as  you  deserve."  Oa  Mob 
day  two  troops  of  horse  and  three  of  dragoons, 
under  Lord  Card  rose,  were  sent  up  from  Perth  ;a 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison  ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  August,  they  were  recalled 
by  Colonel  Ramsay,  from  an  absurd  notion  thit 
they  could  be  of  little  use  in  defending  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Cameronians.  The  latter  imagin- 
ing, not  unnaturally,  that  they  were  betrayed  and 
perfidiously  abandoned  to  destruction,  remonstrated 
with  their  gallant  commander,  and  hinted  that 
their  officers,  who  were  provided  with  hone, 
might  easily  save  themselves  by  flight,  while  tbc 
common  soldiers  had  no  means  of  escape.  CJf- 
land  declared  his  resolution,  and  that  of  hit 
officers,  to  stand  by  his  men  to  the  last,  and  in- 
stantly ordered  all  the  horses  to  be  brought  «t 
and  shot.  This  declaration  produced  an  immediate 
reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  They  rtfewd 
to  allow  the  horses  to  he  destroyed,  and  assured 
their  intrepid  leoder  that  they  would  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity. 

Next  morniug  (August  21)  the  Highland  amy, 

amounting  to  between  four  and   th*-v  ire 

five  thousand  men,  appeared  in  atu.kVd  t>? 
battle  array  on  the  hills  around  ^JjJ" 
Dunkeld.  They  rushed  furiously 
down  upon  the  Cameronians,  drove  in  their  out- 
posts, and  entered  the  town  at  four  different  pout* 
at  once.  The  defenders,  however,  resolutely  main- 
tained their  ground  within  the  church-yard  and 
the  old  cathedral,  and  behind  a  wall  which  «• 
rounded  the  Marquis  of  Athol's  bouse.  The 
assailants  took  possession  of  the  neighboona; 
houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  galling  fi«  npaa 
the  Cameronians.  Within  an  hour  Death  of 
after  the  engagement  commenced,  CWasd. 
the  gallant  Cleland,  while  encouraging  his  men  ts 
stand  firm,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  two  boUeu, 
which  pierced  one  bis  head,  and  the  other  his  liver, 
at  the  same  moment.*  Henderson,  the  nujorof  the 
regiment,  immediately  after  shared  the  same  Jatt; 
but  the  place  of  these  officers  was  well  supplied 
by  Captain  Munro,  oti  whom  the  command  »o» 
devolved,  and  the  battle  continued  to  rage  f* 
three  hours  with  undiminished  fury.  A  p*-':! 
of  the  Cameronians,  annoyed  by  the  fire  from  the 
houses,  sallied  out  for  the  purpose  of  dislodgiag 
the  assailants,  which  they  accomplished  in  a  man- 
ner as  daring  as  it  was  effective,  by  setting  rxr« 
to  the  buildings  by  meons  of  blazing  fogou  afwt 

•  Cleland.  thoujrh  a  xealoua  Cameronun,  waj  pa*"*-*1 
of  resectable  lite.arv  and  nicntifiu  attainment*.    n>  ' 
the  author  of  a  number  of  hvmni  and  satires,  ii^ 
poems,  which  display  considerable  vigour  of  mind  ": 
f  Mitfht  nt  liothwell  Bri.ige  when  he  was  onlv  «i\'<rn 
,.f  src,  aud  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  at  the  tiuw «« ■ 
deuta. 
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to  the  points  of  their  pikes.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  town  was  in  a  blaze.  The  Camcronians 
had  locked  the  doors  of  some  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  Highlanders  were  posted,  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  unfortunate  suifcrers  who  were 
perishing  in  the  flames  added  new  horror  to  the 
scene.  No  less  than  sixteen  of  the  assailants 
were  burned  to  death  in  one  dwelling,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  three  houses  held  by  the  Camc- 
ronians,  the  whole  town  was  consumed. 

This  desperate  conflict,  which  began  at  seven 
o'clock,  had  now  lasted  till  eleven.  The  bullets  of 
the  Camcronians  had  some  time  before  been  all 
expended,  and  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  stripping  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the 
marquis's  house  nnd  forming  it  into  slugs.  Their 
powder  now  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  revolving 
tho  desperate  project  of  retiring  into  Dunkeld 
House,  and  defending  it  with  sword  and  pike  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  burning  it  over  their  brads 
rather  than  yield.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
fury  of  the  attack  began  to  slacken.  The  ammu- 
nition of  the  assailants  also  was  all  spent.*  In 
spite  of  their  immense  superiority  in  numbers,  thev 
had  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  their  indo- 
mitable adversaries,  whose  courage  was  sustained  by 
a  principle  of  which  the  Highlanders  knew  nothing. 
Repulse  of  the  The  latter  could  no  longer  maintain 
Highlanders,  themselves  among  the  smoking 
ruins  of  the  town,  and  believing  the  struggle  to  be 
hopeless  they  began  to  retire  to  the  hills,  and  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  their  general, 
were  Boon  in  full  retreat  towards  Blair,  leaving 
three  hundred  of  their  fellow  clansmen  dead  on 
the  spot.  They  were  ready,  they  declared  to  Can- 
non, to  fight  with  men,  but  they  would  not  again 
encounter  devils.f  The  victorious  Camcronians 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air  with  a  loud  shout ; 
and  to  show  their  gratitude  to  God  for  "  so  mira- 
culous a  victory,"  they  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
the  afternoon  in  singing  psalms  of  thanksgiving 
and  triumph.  X 

The  mortifying  repulse  which  the  Highlanders 
The  Highland  sustained  at  Dunkeld  filled  up  the 
army  break  up.  measure  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  their  incompetent  commander.  Victory  and 
defeat  were  alike  fatal  to  their  long  continuance  in 
tho  field;  and,  according  to  their  custom,  they 
now  deserted  by  hundreds.  On  reaching  Blair, 
the  chiefs  signed  a  bond  of  association,  promising 
to  support  the  cause  of  King  James,  and  to  meet 
again  on  a  future  day.  §  They  then  dispersed,  and 
returned  each  to  his  own  home,  leaving  the  Irish 
and  Lowland  officers  to  shift  for  themselves.  Can- 
non retired  to  tho  Isle  of  Mull,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  the  chief  of  the  Macleans.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  victory  gained  by  his  adhe- 
rents at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  its 
results  were  most  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of 

•  Balenrrea'  Memoir*, 
f  Lift-  and  Diary  of  Colonel  lllai  kmldcr. 
X  Ibid.;  Ksart  "Nnrrutive  of  the  Conflict  at  Dunkeld 
between  the  Karl  of  Angus' «  rvgitucut  and  the  rebels,  &c. 
I  Kccordi  of  parliament. 


I  James.  In  no  part  of  the  country  wero  his  sup- 
porters able  to  keep  the  field.  Tho  Castle  of 
Blair  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government  with- 
out a  blow.  Finlarig  Castle,  at  tho  head  of  Loch 
Toy,  also  received  a  royal  garrison ;  and  Maekay 
was  at  length  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  hid 
long-cherished  project,  of  establishing  a  chain  of 
military  posts  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  check. 

After  the  defeat  at  Dunkeld,  the  Highland  chiefs 
represented  to  the  exiled  monarch  Arrival  of 
the  precarious  state  of  his  affairs  General 
in  Scotland,  and  earnestly  solicited  Buchan. 
from  him  a  supply  of  money  and  arms  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  war.  Very  little  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  their  demands;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1690  a  vessel  was  sent  from  Ireland  with 
a  small  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
money,  accompanied  by  Major-general  Buchan, 
who  bore  a  commission  appointing  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland.  Can- 
non was  nominated  second  in  command.  The  new 
general,  however,  proved  as  inefficient,  and  ns 
ignorant  of  Highland  tactics,  as  his  predecessor. 
On  his  arrival,  a  meeting  of  tho  chiefs  was  held  ut 
Keppoch.to  deliberate  upon  the  course  they  should 
pursue.  Many  of  them  were  exceedingly  averse 
to  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  but  for  tho  in- 
fluence of  Lochiel  the  cause  of  James  would  have 
been  abandoned  in  despair.  He  had  adhered,  he 
said,  to  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  at  ^c  chief* 
a  time  when  it  was  more  hopeless  resolve  to 
than  that  of  his  royal  brother  now  »n*w  llic  war- 
was,  and  for  his  own  part  he  would  neither  listen 
to  terms  from  the  government,  nor  lay  down  his 
arms,  without  an  express  order  from  King  James. 
In  consequence  of  the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
this  brave  and  powerful  adviser,  the  assembled 
chieftains  resolved  that  before  the  end  of  summer 
they  would  muster  their  clans  and  renew  the  war. 
In  the  meantime,  a  body  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Buchan,  in 
order  that  he  might  employ  the  interval  in  beating 
up  the  enemy's  quarters  along  the  borders  of  the 
lowlands,  and  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm. 

With  this  view  the  Jacobite  general  marched 
down  Strathspey,  and,  with  sin-  Incompetency 
gular  want  of  judgment  and  can-  of  Buchan— 
tion,  encamped,  on  the  30th  of  April,  on  a  haugh 
or  level  plain,  called  Cromdule,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  a  short  distance  below  Orantown,  a  spot 
where  troops  like  the  Highlanders  are  most  open 
to  attack,  and  least  capable  of  making  a  suc- 
cessful resistance.  Information  of  Buchan's  having 
taken  the  field  had  been  sent  by  Mackay  to  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston,  an  able  and  experienced  officer, 
whom  he  had  stutioned  at  Inverness  with  his 
regiment,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  High- 
landers. At  the  head  of  a  select  body  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  including  about  four  hundred  High- 
landers, chiefly  of  the  chin  Grant,  and  several 
troops  of  cavalrr  nnd  dragoons,  Livingston  im- 
mediately marched  in  search  of  the  enemy ;  and 
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on  arriving  within  eight  miles  of  Strathspey,  he 
received  notice  from  the  captain  of  Castle  Grant 
of  the  position  they  had  taken  op.  Ho  resolved  at 
once  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  attack  them,  while  they  were  reposing  in  fancied 
security,  "just,"  says  Mackay,  "as  if  they  had 
been  led  thither  by  the  hand  as  an  ox  to  the 
slaughter."  Under  cover  of  night,  and  guided 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant,  Livingston's 
forces  marched  down  a  defile  called  A uchi narrow 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here  ho  found  a  ford 
guarded  by  a  small  body  of  Highlanders,  and 
leaving  a  detachment  of  his  men  to  distract  their 
attention,  he  crossed  the  river,  about  daybreak, 
with  tho  remaining  body  by  another  ford,  which 
was  unprotected.  Tho  slumbering  mountaineers 
started  from  sleep  in  great  confusion  on  finding 
the  dragoons  galloping  through  their  encamp- 
ment, and  with  the  instinct  of  their  race  instantly 
— hit  total  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hills.  A 
defeat.  number  of  them,  on  finding  their 
retreat  cut  off  by  the  cavalry,  turned  ou  their 
pursuers,  and  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  but  with  little  effect.  Buchan  ran 
away  bareheaded,  and  without  his  coat  and  sword. 
Cannon  escaped  in  his  shirt.  The  royalists,  ac- 
cording to  Mackay,  did  not  lose  one  man,  while 
three  hundred  of  the  Jacobites  were  killed  and 
a  hundred  taken.  The  remainder  escaped  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which,  as  frequently  happens 
in  the  Highlands  at  dawn,  covered  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  while  all  was  clear  below.* 

This  ignominious  defeat,  together  with  the  dia- 
Diapcnion  of  astrous  result  of  tho  Irish  cam- 
tho  Highlanders.  pft;gn(  ,ati8fied  the  Jacobite  chiefs 
that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  continue  the 
war  in  the  Highlands,  and  a  number  of  them 
hastened  to  make  terms  with  the  government. 
Buchan  and  a  few  of  his  officers  took  refuge  with 
Glengarry,  while  Cannon  with  the  remainder  re- 
tired to  the  western  isles.  Mackay  was  at  length 
enabled  to  carry  into  effect  his  sagacious  plan  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  erection  of 
a  fortress  in  a  central  district  of  the  country.  The 
spot  selected  was  Inverlochy,  where  a  fort  had 
been  erected  by  Cromwell,  which  commanded  both 
the  passage  along  the  chain  of  lakes  that  now 
form  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  communication 
by  sea  with  the  western  isles  and  with  Ireland. 
Accordingly,  on  the  loth  of  May,  some  ships  were 
sent  thither  from  Greenock,  under  Major  Fer- 
guson, while  on  the  18th  of  June  Mackay  himself 
quitted  Perth  at  the  head  of  about  three  thousand 
men,  and  marched  into  Lochaber  without  meeting 
Kwion  of     any  resistance.     The  work  com- 

y«rt  William,  menced  on  the  5th  of  July,  nnd  in 
n  few  days  the  erection  of  the  fort  was  completed. 
It  was  protected  by  palisades  and  a  fosse,  and 
armed  with  some  demi-culverins  from  one  of  the 

•  RaUarres.  pp.  89,  93 ;  Livingston's  ftVport,  May  1. 
This  defeat  is  commemorated  by  "The  IIauj(hs  of  Ci.'iii- 
tl:iti\"  cm-  of  the  few  beautiful  Scutch  air»  associated 
« ith  the  victories  of  the  whig*. 


ships  of  war,  and  received  the  name  of  Fort  William 
in  honour  of  the  king.  Mackay  then  took  hi* 
departure  for  the  south  on  the  lttth,  leaving  a 
garrison  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  new  stronghold, 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Hill. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Mont- 
gomery and  the  other  unprincipled  f  rweediitfi  el 
and  factious  leaden  of  the  Club.  lle  C'ul. 
The  public  morality  of  the  Scottish  statesmen  it 
this  period  was  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  t^,^  mflr»litr 
these  base  and  selfish  contests  was  of  Scotuih' 
calculated  to  inspire  the  gravest  »ut«n»cn. 
apprehensions.  The  conduct  of  both  parties  win  re- 
garded by  the  honest  and  upright  Mackay  with  pro- 
found disgust.  He  saw  parliament  and  the  council 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  utterly  neglecting 
the  public  welfare  in  their  selfish  struggles  for 
office  and  power;  the  nobility  discontented;  the 
people  oppressed ;  the  army  unpaid,  disorderly, 
and  mutinous ;  the  "  Church  divided  into  t«o 
more  irreconcilable  factions,  though  both  ealltnj 
themselves  Protestants,  than  Rome  and  Geneva;" 
matters  which  the  first  reformers  regarded  at  of 
the  most  trivial  character  preferred  by  the  "re- 
ligious zealots"  among  the  extreme  presbyteruni 
to  the  wcllbeing  of  the  Protestant  faith;  and  the 
episcopal  ministers  preaching  "  King  James  more 
than  Christ,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
passive  obedience  more  than  the  gospel  for  the  r 
text."  No  wonder  that  a  man  of  an  honourable 
yet  conciliating  disposition,  like  Mackay,  should  in 
these  circumstances  come  to  "  look  upon  Scotsmen 
of  those  times  in  general  as  void  of  zeal  for  their 
religion,  and  of  natural  affection,  seeing  all  men 
hunt  after  their  particular  advantages,  and  noit 
minding  sincerely  and  self-deniedly  the  common 
good."* 

It  is  well  known  that  William  himself  shared 
largely  in  these  sentiments.  On  one  occaiioo, 
when  disgusted  by  the  factious  proceedings  of  the 
Club,  and  the  perfidy  and  shameless  greed  of  the 
commissioner,  he  was  provoked  into  exclaiming 
"  I  wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thou*aii!l 
miles  off,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were  kin? 
of  it;  then  I  should  be  rid  of  them  both!" 

Some  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  session  d 
parliament,  the  dominant  party  jknjoatfnr.M 
prepared  a  "  humble  representa-     presented  :o 
tion"  to  the  king,  complaining  ihtki&g. 
bitterly  of  the  course  followed  by  the  government; 
and  accusing  William  himself  of  evading  the  Clajc 
of  Right,  and  of  selecting  his  ministers  from  amoug 
the  former  oppressors  of  the  country.  Montgomery, 
with  his  two  principal  associates,  Lords  Ko»» 
Annandale,  went  to  London  in  opposition  to  hi* 
majesty's  injunctions,  and  on  the  15th  of  Octo«r 
presented  this  remonstrance  to  the  king  in  pcn*>- 
The  marked  displeasure  with  which  they 
received  convinced  them  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
regaining  the  royal  confidence  or  favour,  lirita'*^ 
by  disappointed  ambition  and  poverty,  M«:- 
•  Maekaj's  Memoirs,  p.  77. 
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gomery  resolved  to  transfer  his  services  to  the  king 
riot  of  the  whom  he  had  helped  to  banish; 
leader*  of  the  and  in  conjunction  with  Ferguson, 
Club—  the  notorious  plotter,  and  Neville 
Payne,  a  well-known  Jacobite  ogent,  he  entered 
into  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
and  tho  restoration  of  the  exiled  monarch.*  His 
two  associates,  Annandale  and  Ross,  who  were 
actuated  bv  the  same  base  and  selfish  motives, 
readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  They  did  not 
conceal  that  the  objects  they  had  in  view  were 
purely  mercenary.  As  Annandale  afterwards  con- 
fessed, Montgomery  came  and  "proposed  to  him 
that  since  there  was  no  hope  of  doing  anything 
with  the  king,  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  to  King 
James,  who  was  our  lawful  prince,  and  who  no 
doubt  would  give  us  what  preferments  and  employ- 
ments we  pleased." f  Negotiations  were  immedi- 
ately entered  into  with  the  Jacobites,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  combined  attack  upon  the  go- 

vernment.    A  correspondence  was 
— thev  open  ,      .  ,    _         r  , 

a  correspond-    opened  with  James,  who  as  we 

ente  with  shall  see  readily  accepted  the  offers 
James.  o(  tJlc  con,pirfttors,  and  conceded 
the  whole  of  their  demands ;  and  Montgomery  re- 
ceived from  the  Jacobites  in  London  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  James's  queen  had  transmitted 
to  England  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plot. } 
On  reaching  Edinburgh,  Montgomery,  along  with 
Policy  of  the  his  two  noble  accomplices,  pro- 
conspirators,  ceeded  to  form  a  coalition  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
The  plan  they  agreed  upon  was  to  propose  to  the 
Estates  the  adoption  of  certain  extreme  measures, 
with  which  they  felt  assured  that  William  would 
never  comply,  and  to  refuse  to  grant  any  supplies 
until  their  demands  were  satisfied.  They  expected 
that  in  the  end  the  king  would  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment in  disgust,  while  in  the  meantime  the  army 
would  nectssarily  be  disbanded,  owing  to  the  want 
of  money.  The  government  would  thus  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  the  exiled  monarch 
might  without  difficulty  be  reinstated  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Highland  clans,  aided  by  a  descent 
from  Ireland.  In  order  to  secure  this,  however, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  conspirators  to  strengthen 
their  majority  in  parliament ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Jacobites  were  urged  to  return  to  their  seats, 
and  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  A  few  of  them  felt  some  scruples  about 
swearing  fidelity  to  a  sovereign  whom  they  were 
conspiring  to  dethrone,  and  others  who  had  no 

*•  Melville  Correspondence,  p.  506. 

t  Halc.irres  sarcastically  remark*,  "Xow,  were  there 
ever  two  belter  matched  than  Mr.  Payne  and  Sir  Jan.ea 
Montgomery  !  for  Mr.  Payne  made  him  believe  that  he 
could  dispose  both  of  titles  of  honour,  employments,  and 
nwticv,  as  he  pleased;  and  the  other,  in  turn,  made  him 
believe  he  was  able  to  twirl  the  whole  nation  round  his 
thumb  with  a  speed."— ilrmoir: 

1  llutrarres  states  that  Montgomery  received  from  Mr. 
Ashton  eleven  hundred  guineas  to  advance  the  interest  of 
James,  and  that  he  entrusted  the  money  to  the  Marquis  of 
Athol  to  carry  down  lo  Scotland,  and  he  seems  to  hare 
kept  it.  (Memoirs,  p.  82.) 
vol.  It. 


such  scruples  about  the  matUr  were  afraid  that 
they  might  give  offence  to  James  by  pledging 
their  faith  to  William.  Bolcarros  Perjury  of  the 
admits  «  that  to  take  an  oath  of  Jacobites, 
allegiance  to  an  usurper,  to  join  with  their  mortal 
enemies,  and  to  comply  with  them  in  things  , 
which  had  always  been  against  their  own  prin- 
ciples, were  so  hard  to  get  over,  that  some  had 
great  difficulty  to  overcome  them,  nor  ever  could 
any  have  done  it,  but  for  the  great  desire  they  had 
to  be  instruments  in  the  restoration  of  James  and 
the  ruin  of  his  enemies."  *  It  was  alleged  by  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
exiled  monarch,  that  he  wished  his  friends  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
parliament  opened,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jacobite 
leaders  covered  themselves  with  infamy  by  rowing 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  for  the  express  purpose  of 
betraying  him.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
deservedly  forfeited  the  confidence  of  William, 
was  superseded  as  commissioner  by  Lord  Melville. 
The  king  had  determined  to  open  Meeting  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  person,  parliament, 
but  the  urgency  of  affairs  in  Ireland  compelled 
him  to  lay  aside  his  intentions,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that  country.  Melvillo  came  down  to 
Scotland  armed  with  the  most  ample  authority, 
and  opened  the  parliament  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1600,  but  the  dispatch  of  business  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  25th.  During  the  first  days  of  the 
htshioa  the  commissioner  was  so  diffident  of  his 
strength,  and  so  afraid  of  the  issue,  that  he  had 
almost  determined  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but 
it  soon  appealed  that  his  apprehensions  were  un- 
founded. Montgomery  had  greatly  overrated  his 
influence  in  supposing  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
his  followers  of  the  Club  to  coalesce  with  the  Jaco- 
bites. The  staunch  presbyterians,  who  were  kept 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  plans  of 
Montgomery  and  his  accomplices,  could  not  be 
induced  to  unite  with  men  who  had  been  the 
abettors  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
the  banished  king,  and  abandoned  in  disgust  the 
policy  of  their  factious  and  unprincipled  leaders. 
Tho  commissioner  had  been  empowered  to  gain 
over  the  opponents  of  government  by  the  distri- 
bution of  office,  and  even,  if  necessary,  by  direct 
pecuniary  bribes;!  and  it  appears  that  several 

*  Memoirs.  The  Earls  of  Home  and  Lauderdale,  Lords 
Oxcnford  and  Stormont  refused  to  follow  their  party  in 
this  perfidious  and  disgraceful  policy. 

t  "  You  are  allowed  to  deal  with  leading  men  in  the 
parliament,  that  they  may  concur  for  redressing  of  the 
grievances,  without  reflecting  upon  some  votes  of  parlia- 
ment much  insisted  on  last  session,  which  upon  weighty 
considerations  we  thought  not  fit  to  pa«s  into  laws ;  and 
what  employment  or  other  gratification  you  tbiuk  fit  to 
promise  them  in  our  name  we  shall  fulfil  the  same. 

"  You  are  to  deal  with  all  other  persons  as  you  shall 
have  occasion,  whom  you  judge  most  capable  to  be  ser- 
viceable unto  us,  that  they  may  be  employed  as  instru- 
ment.* of  taking  off  these  leading  men.  or  for  getting  intel- 
ligence, or  for  influencing  shires  or  royal  boroughs,  that 
they  may  instruct  their  commissioners  cordially  to  com- 
ply w  ith  our  int-tructions  for  redressing  of  the  grievances  ; 
and  what  money  or  other  gratifications  you  shall  promise 
them  shall  be  made  good.--,Vr/n//«  I'apen,  p.  417. 
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members  of  the  Club  hod  been  induced  by  suoh 
discreditable  means  to  change  sides.  The  first 
trial  of  strength  took  place  on  a  contented  election 

Ignominious    for  a  horough.    The  government 

defentoftLe  carried  their  point  hy  a  majority 
Club.  0f  8iX(  R„d  lnt,jr  duperiority  once 
decided,  their  ranks  were  immediately  swelled  by 
crowds  of  the  venal  and  timid,  who,  with  the  low 
morality  which  characterised  the  Scottish  states- 
men of  that  day,  hastened  at  once  to  join  the 
stronger  side. 

Montgomery  and  his  associates  were  bitterly 
mortified  at  tliiB  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  but 
though  they  now  despaired  of  carrying  their  object, 
they  determined  to  remain  at  their  post,  and  to 
exert  all  their  influence  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  obstruct  its  measures.  With  this 
view  they  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  disputes  of 
the  preceding  session,  but  without  effect.  The 

Policy  of  the    commissioner  had  been  instructed 

government,  to  make  various  concessions,  which 
were  highly  popular  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  Estates.  The  royal  assent  was  given  at  the 
Important      outset  to  two  important  laws — one 

laws  paswd.  for  repealing  the  obnoxious  Act  of 
Supremacy,  which  invested  the  sovereign  with 
authority  over  all  causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil;  the  othor  for  the  restoration  of  those  pres- 
byter i  an  divines  who  had  been  ejected  since  1661, 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  episcopal  authority.* 
These  acts  had  passed  through  parliament  during 
the  preceding  session  ;  but  Hamilton,  irritated  by 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  Club,  had  refused  to 
touch  them  with  the  sceptre.  The  Committee  of 
Articles,  which  had  excited  so  much  opposition, 
was  prudently  given  up,  and  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  committees  at  pleasure  was  fully 
recognised.  An  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  bill 
excluding  the  officers  of  the  crown  from  the  lords 
of  articles,  but  a  compromise  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment was  agreed  to,  allowing  them  to  sit  and 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  laid  before  them,  but 
not  to  vote.  Gratified  by  these  concessions,  the 
Estates  granted  a  supply,  which,  though  small  in 
the  estimation  of  English  statesmen,  was  liberal 
Supply  for  the  means  of  the  country, 
granted.  *i;he  sum  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted  to  be 
raised  in  the  course  of  four  years,  and  the  sixth 
penny  of  money  derived  from  interest  or  annuities 
was  granted  for  a  year,  but  converted  afterwards 
iato  a  tax  on  li  earths,  f  An  important  change  was 
made  in  the  representation  of  the  counties,  and 
twenty-six  commissioners  were  added  to  the 
estate  of  the  barons — measures  which  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  crown  and  to  counterbalance  the 

Forfeitures  recent  increase  of  the  peerage, 
reversed.  'fhe  iniquitous  forfeitures  of  the 
last  reigns  were  reversed.  Speciai  acts  were 
passed  for  the  restoration  to  their  honours  and 
estates  of  such  distinguished  persons  as  Argyll, 

•  See  $upra,  p.  753. 

t  AoU  Purl.,  June  7,  1090. 


Melville,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Bail  lie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  and  Carstairs  ;  but  by  one  general  act  the  for- 
feitures and  fines  incurred  since  the  insurrection 
at  Pentland,  in  1663,  were  repealed,  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  attainted  persons,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  humblest  classes,  were  restored 
by  name.  Measures  were  at  the  same  time  taken 
to  rescue  their  estates  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
grasping  sycophants  on  whom  they  had  been  con- 
ferred, and  recourse  at  common  law  was  allowed 
against  those  who  had  received  fines  or  composi- 
tions, for  the  recovery  of  the  mOney. 

The  good  understanding  which  now  existed  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  ^fortification 
great  majority  of  the  Estates  was        of  the 
deeply  galling  to  the  Jacobites,  Jaeobiu*. 
who  found  when  too  late  that  they  had  to  no  pur- 
pose incurred  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  perjury. 
Montgomery,  in  his  mortification  and  rage,  lost  ail 
self-command,  and  "  scolded  like  a  waterman." 
"Rogue,  villain,  and  liar,"  were  the  epithets  which 
he  interchanged  with  Sir  John  Dairy mple,  hi* 
triumphant  rival.    Seeing  his  party  daily  dimin- 
ishing, the  baffled  plotter  resolved  to  make  one  despe- 
rate effort  to  divide  the  presbyteriana  and  embarrass 
the  ministry.    The  delicate  nuts-  ..  , 

tion  of  church  government  had  church  govern- 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  tho  m«nt,  and  of 
house.  It  was  known  that  the  P»'rona«e- 
king  was  favourable  to  a  moderate  episcopacy,  and 
that  he  was  most  unwilling  to  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  Montgomery,  therefore, 
believed  that  the  instructions  of  the  commissioner 
did  not  authorise  him  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  presbyteiians,  and  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
more  zealous  members  of  the  party  to  demand 
what  he  was  persuaded  the  government  would 
not  grant.  "  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  there  were 
instructions  for  settling  religion  ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  meeting  that  it  was  not 
yet  done,  but  the  reasons  were  very  clear.  Some, 
to  flatter  the  court  at  the  expense  of  their  owa 
principles,  had  delayed  it,  and  others  were  divided 
in  their  opinion  about  it.  One  party  were  for 
setting  up  a  certain  kind  of  Erasttan  presbytery 
like  that  of  Holland,  and  another  for  supporting 
civil  patronage  in  the  Kirk;  but  he  protested 
against  all  compromise.  Scotland  would  not  tole- 
rate any  form  of  church  government  except  the 
presbytcrian,  as  it  was  settled  in  the  memorable 
year  1648.  That  system  was  not  only  most  ac- 
cordant to  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  best  fitted  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  wicked  kings  and  arbitrary 
governments,  under  which  they  had  so  long 
groaned."  His  Jacobite  associates  heard  the 
speech  with  surprise  and  disgust;  but  to  his  un- 
speakable mortification  his  proposal  was  approved 
of  by  the  house,  and  a  committee  composed  of  the 
leading  presbyterians  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject.  The  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm  was  settled  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people;  the  presbyterian 
form  of  government  was  re-established;  the  West- 
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minster  Confession  of  Faith  was  sanctioned  ;  and 
by  a  supplementary  act  every  office-bearer  in  every 
university  of  Scotland  was  required  to  sign  this 
confession,  and  to  promise  that  lie  would  conform 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.*  Finally  the  law  of  patronage  was 
abolished,  but  it  was  enacted  that  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  marks,  equivalent  to  about  thirty-five 
pounds  sterling  should  be  given  to  every  patron  as 
a  compensation  for  his  rights.  +  The  nomination 
of  ministers  to  vacant  charges  was  entrusted  to  the 
Protestant  heritors  and  elders.  J  By  these  well- 
timed  and  judicious  concessions,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  conciliated  ;  the  par- 
liament, in  the  words  of  Melville,  "  was  dismissed 
with  as  little  discontent  as  might  be,  and  the 
presbyterians  were  gratified  in  the  business  of 
patronage  in  the  way  that  was  least  offensive;  "§ 
and  the  session  which  had  commenced  with  great 
apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner, 
and  with  factious  and  turbulent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Estates,  was  closed  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction. 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  in 
Arrival  of  tie-    parliament,   Simpson,   the  mee- 
snatches  from   senger,  whom  the  three  arch-con- 
SL  Germain*,  spirators  had  dispatched  to  St. 
Germains,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  bringing  with 
him  an  answer  to  their  offers  of  service,  and  various 
other  important  documents,  from  the  exiled  monarch 
and  his  consort.    James  seems  to  have  given  im- 
plicit confidence  to  the  rain  boastings  and  pro- 
mises of  the  chiefs  of  the  Club,  and  with  the 
characteristic  ingratitude  of  his  family,  completely 
overlooked  his  old  supporters  in  his  eagerness  to 
Ungrateful     reward  his  new  friends.  Their 
behaviour  of    names  were  notjeven  mentioned  in 
James.       t>,e  despatches;  the  confidence  of 
the  foolish  and  cold-hearted  exile  was  reserved  for 
his  former  enemies,  whose  unprincipled  apostasy 
had  bo  completely  gained  his  favour,  that  he  left 
tho  management  of  his  affairs  entirely  in  their 
hands.    Montgomery  was  to  be  Earl  of  Ayr  and 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  ;  Annandale  was  to 
be  created  a  marquis,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  commissioner  to  the 
parliament ;  Ross  was  to  be  an  earl,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  guards.    There  was,  among  other 

•  Tins  obnoxious  act  continued  in  force  down  to  18o3, 
■when  it  wan  happily  repealed,  raainlv  through  the  exertions 
of  Lord- Advocate  Moocrieff,  to  whom  Scotland  owe*  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  hi*  unwearied  effort*  to  improve  and 
extend  her  educational  institution*. 

t  Burnet  affirm,  that  Melville  exceeded  hi*  instruction* 
in  consenting  to  ihe  abolition  of  patronage,  and  thereby 
lost  all  his  uredit  with  the  king.  But  this  ;s  a  gross  mis- 
take, for  William  in  his  private  instructions  to  Lord  Mel- 
▼ille,  dated  25th  February,  1690,  expresstv  aays,  "  You  are 
to  pass  an  aot  for  abolishing  patronages,  if  the  parliament 
shall  desire  the  same."  See  also  "  His  MajosU's  Kemarqiics 
upon  the  Aot  for  Settling  Church  Government  in  Scot- 
land." Appendix  to  the  present  work,  O.  Lord  Melville 
himself  affirm*  that  "his  instructions  amply  w«rranttd 
what  he  di<l,"  and  he  add*  that  Scotland  would  probably 
have  been  loat  if  Iih  had  not  made  the  concesnion  (Preface 
to  the  Leren  and  Melville  Papers,  p.  xxiv.). 

♦  See  tupra,  p.  754. 

}  Melville  and  Leren  Papers,  Prefaco,  p.  xxiv. 


documents,  a  commission  to  a  council  of  five,  which 
all  loyal  subjects  were  enjoined  to  obey.  This 
council  was  composed  of  Annandale,  Ross,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Arran,  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  ;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  duke's 
own  name  was  to  fill  one  of  the  places  which  was 
left  blank.  A  general  indemnity  was  granted, 
with  only  six  exceptions:  Lord  Melville,  and  his 
son,  Lord  Leven,  Generals  Mackay  and  Douglas, 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple.  Five 
thousand  pounds  were  at  the  same  time  remitted 
to  Montgomery's  order  by  the  exiled  queen,  and  he 
was  informed  that  a  further  sum  of  equal  amount 
would  speedily  follow.*  Montgomery  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  to  exhibit  to  his  Trickery  of 
Jacobite  associates  the  commis-  Montgomery, 
sion  to  the  council  of  five,  and  the  patents  for  the 
new  honours  bestowed  on  the  whig  conspirators ; 
and,  if  credit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  confession  of 
Annandale,  he  withdrew  these,  and  other  important 
documents,  from  the  letter-bag  in  the  presence  of  the 
latter;  and  then,  reseating  it,  invited  the  other  plot- 
ters, Queensbcrry,  Athol,  Balcarres,  Breadalbane, 
and  Livingston,  to  meet  in  Athol's  lodging  to  ex- 
amine despatches  which  he  had  just  received  from 
King  Jnmcs.f  The  suspicions  of  Balcarres,  however, 
had  been  excited,  and  on  examining  the  seals  and 
cording  of  the  packet,  he  declared  that  they  had 
been  tampered  with.  Montgomery  made  the 
most  solemn  protestation  that  this  charge  was  un- 
founded, but  no  credit  was  given  to  his  denial. 
Mutual  recriminations  followed,  The  coalition 
the  unprincipled  coalition  was  *•  broken  up. 
forthwith  dissolved,  and  its  members  separated  in 
disgust.  Two  days  aftor,  the  whole  papers  were 
burned  in  Breadalbane's  lodging^  by  Montgomery 
and  his  two  associates,  to  prevent  discover)*. 

The  three  original  conspirators,  distrustful  of 
each  other,  and  mutually  appro-  jno  POIlspira. 
hensive  of  treachery,  hastened  to  to™  Wtray 
purchase  their  own  safety  by  be-  °*cn  oth«r- 
traying  their  associates.  Ross  led  the  way  in  this 
race  of  infamy.  He  sent  for  a  presby  terian  clergy- 
man named  Dunlop,  and,  with  many  tears  and  ex- 
pressions of  remorse,  made  a  partial  confession  of  tho 
ploL  He  then  procured  a  pass  from  Lord  Melville, 
and,  proceeding  to  London,  repeated  his  story  to 
the  queen,  declaring  that  he  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  which  he  always  disliked,  by 
Montgomery  and  Ferguson,  but  he  refused  to  he  a 
witness  in  open  court  against  his  accomplices. 
The  moment  was  critical,  for  William  was"  absent 
in  Ireland  j  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  not  been, 
fought  ;  the  humiliating  defeat  of  the  British  fleet 
at  Bcuchy  Head,  through  the  incompetency  and 
gross  misconduct  of  Admiral  Torrington,  had  just 
taken  place;  the  French  were  masters  of  the  *eu; 
and  the  allied  powers  had  been  repulsed  at  Fleurus. 
Mary,  however,  displayed  great  courage  and  pru- 
dence. She  carefully  took  notes  of  Ross's  revela- 
tions, and  demanded  from  him  categorical  answers  to 

•  I^vcn  and  Melville  Tapers,  pp.  483,  434. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  610. 
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a  series  of  searching  questions.  Meanwhile,  Mont- 
gomery, having  heard  of  Ross's  confession  and 
departure  for  court,  determined  to  secure  his  own 
safety,  and  told  his  story  also  to  Melville,  promis- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  put  into  his  hands  the 
letters  of  the  exiled  king.  He  too  obtained  a  pass 
for  England,  having  received  from  Melville  the 
nssuranco  of  an  indemnity,  on  condition  that  he 
should  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession  to  the 
queen  of  all  he  knew  of  the  plot.  He  accordingly 
waited  upon  her  majesty,  revealed  the  names  of 
his  accomplices,  and  stated,  though  cautiously, 
the  nature  and  object  of  their  conspiracy.  He 
pleaded  in  extenuation  his  reduced  circumstances, 
made  many  protestations  of  his  anxiety  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  queen,  and  implored 
her  to  accept  of  his  services.  Mary  seems  to  have 
been  so  much  moved  by  the  entreaties  and  adroit 
flatteries  of  this  accomplished  but  unprincipled 
plotter,  that  she  was  willing  to  have  acceded  to  his 
terms.  But  William  refused  to  do  more  than 
bestow  upon  him  a  pardon  on  condition  that  he 
should  give  evidence  against  his  accomplices.  In 
the  end,  Montgomery,  after  lying  hid  for  some 
months  in  London,  fled  to  France  to  escape  a  war- 
rant which  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  Tho 
Fat*  of  short  remainder  of  his  life  was 
Montgomery.    spent  for  tne  most        abroad,  in 

constant  but  abortive  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment. He  died  in  exile,  mainly  it  is  believed  of 
vexation  and  grief.  Such  was  the  miserable  end 
of  this  able,  but  versatile  politician,  who  wanted 
nothing  but  honesty  to  have  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  influential  Scottish  statesmen  of  his  age. 

Annandale,  the  remaining  member  of  this  in- 
famous triumvirate,  on  learning  that  Ross  had 
turned  informer,  first  of  all  retired  to  Bath,  but 
hearing  that  a  wan-ant  was  out  against  him,  he 
fled  to  London,  and  was  secreted  for  several  weeks 
in  the  house  of  Ferguson,  his  fellow  plotter.  At 
length,  tired  of  concealment,  he  sent  for  Lockhart, 
the  Scottish  solicitor-general,  and  on  receiving  a 
promise  of  indemnity,  and  assurance  that  his 
evidence  was  not  to  be  used  against  the  persons  im- 
plicated by  it,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  share 
in  the  plot.  Like  Ross,  he  pretended  to  have  been 
seduced  into  treason  by  Montgomery,  "  the  worst 
and  most  restless  man  alive,"  who  had  so  arranged 
matters  that  his  accomplices  "  had  little  more  to  do 
but  say  Amen"  to  his  plans. 

Among  the  persons  compromised  by  the  reve- 
Neville  Pi  no      ^a,'on  °^  Annandale  was  Neville 

been  named  as  an  accomplice  either  by  Ross  or 
Montgomery.  A  warrant  having  been  issued 
against  him  on  a  charge  of  high-treason,  he  fled  to 
Scotland  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  and  took 
refuge  in  Annandale,  in  the  house  of  ono  of  the 
earl's  servants.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  frightened  into  taking  this  imprudent 
step,  in  order  that  he  might  be  subjected  to  torture, 
which  the  luw  of  England  did  not  permit.  This 
cruel  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  prisoner 


to  give  evidence  against  himself,  though  denounced 
by  the  Claim  of  Right,  was  still  permitted  by  the 
Scottish  law  in  special  and  important  cases;  and, 
as  there  was  no  legal  evidence  of  Payne's  acces- 
sion to  the  conspiracy  of  Montgomery  and  his 
associates,  it  was  resolved  to  put  him  to  the  ques- 
tion. Lockhart,  ono  of  the  Scottish  law  officers, 
wrote  from  London  to  Lord  Melville,  stating  that 
Payne  knew  secrets  that  would  "  hang  a  thou- 
sand," but  that  he  would  reveal  nothing  except 
under  the  torture.  "  Pray  you,"  he  adds,  "  put 
him  in  such  hands  as  will  havo  no  pity  on 
him,  for  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  he  is  a  despe- 
rately cowardly  fellow."  To  the  — he  i»  put  to 
disgrace  of  the  government,  this  the  que*u°n— 
cruel  advice  was  adopted,  and  on  the  Gth  of  August, 
as  the  privy-council  records  show,  Payne  was  sub- 
jected to  torture  on  suspicion  of  a  "  treasonable 
and  hellish  plot."  But  the  courage  and  constancy 
of  the  unhappy  prisoner  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  tormentors,  and  put  to  shame  his  selfish 
and  craven  accomplices.  He  obstinately  refused 
to  say  a  word  which  would  either  implicate  others 
or  criminate  himself.  In  the  hope,  doubtless,  that 
his  fortitude  would  at  length  give  way,  instructions, 
signed  by  the  king  and  countersigned  by  Lord 
Melville,  were  issued  to  the  privy-council  on  the 
10th  of  December,  directing  them  "  that  in  case  he 
prove  obstinate  and  disingenuous,  they  should  pro- 
ceed against  him  to  torture  with  all  the  rigoor 
that  the  law  allows."  But  tho  —hi*  refui.il 
firmness  of  Payne  bade  defiance  tocontVs*. 
alike  to  the  thumb-screws  and  the  boots,  and  "  in 
a  boasting  manner,"  says  one  of  the  spectators,  "  he 
bade  them  do  with  his  body  what  they  pleased." 

The  following  description,  which  Lord  Craw  ford, 
president  of  the  council,  gives  of  this  disgraceful 
scene,  may  serve  to  show  the  low  standard  of  mora- 
lity among  the  statesmen  of  that  day  : — 

"  Yesterday,  iu  the  afternoon,  Neville  Payne 
(after  near  an  hour's  discourse  I 
had  with  him  in  the  name  of  the 
council,  and  in  their  presence, 
though  at  several  times  by  turning 
him  out,  and  then  calling  him  in  again)  was  ques- 
tioned upon  some  things  that  were  not  of  the 
deepest  concern,  and  had  but  gentle  torture  given 
him,  being  resolved  to  repeat  it  this  day; — and 
which,  accordingly,  about  six  this  evening  we 
inflicted  on  both  thumbs  and  one  of  his  legs,  with 
all  the  severity  that  was  consistent  with  human ifr, 
even  unto  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  preserve  life 
and  have  gone  further, — but  without  the  least  suc- 
cess ;  for  his  answers  to  our  whole  interrogatories 
that  were  of  any  import  were  negatives.  Yet  Le 
was  so  manly  and  resolute  under  his  suffering, 
that  such  of  the  council  as  were  not  acquainted 
with  all  tho  evidences  were  brangled,  and  began 
to  give  him  charity  that  he  might  be  innocent.  It 
was  surprising  to  me  and  others,  that  flesh  and 
blood  could  without  fainting,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  grounds  wc  had  insinuate  of  our  knowledge  of 
his  accession  in  matters,  endure  the  heavy  penance 


Crawford's  de. 
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be  was  in  for  two  hours ;  nor  can  1  suggest  any 
other  reason  than  this,  that  by  his  religion  and 
its  dictates  he  did  conceive  he  was  acting  a  thing 
not  only  generous  towards  his  friends,  but  likewise 
M  meritorious,  that  ho  would  thereby  save  his 
soul,  and  be  canonised  among  their  saints.  My 
■toinach  is  truly  so  far  out  of  tune  by  being  a  wit- 
ness to  an  act  so  far  cross  to  xny  natural  temper, 
that  I  am  fitter  for  rest  than  anything  else.  Nor 
could  any  less  than  the  danger  from  such  conspi- 
rators to  the  person  of  our  incomparable  king,  and 
the  safety  of  his  government,  prevailed  over  me 
to  have,  in  the  council's  name,  been  the  prompter 
of  the  executioner  to  increase  the  torture  to  so 
high  a  pitch.  I  leave  it  to  other  hands  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  how  several  of  our  number  were  shy 
to  consent  to  the  torture,  and  left  the  board,  when 
by  a  vote  they  were  overruled  in  this.  I  shall  not 
deny  them  any  charity  that  this  was  an  effect  of 
the  gentleness  of  their  nature ;  though  some  others, 
of  a  more  jealous  temper  than  I  am,  put  only 
another  construction  on  it."  * 

Such  was  the  general  indignation  which  these 
Payne's  illegal  infamous  proceedings  excited,  that 
detention.  Payne  was  the  last  person  put  to 
the  torture  in  Scotland.  Rut  though  no  legal 
evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  obtained,  the  un- 
happy conspirator  was  not  set  at  liberty.  After 
enduring  the  utmost  agony  that  his  frame  could 
sustain,  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  neglected  or  forgotten  by  his  political 
associates.  His  nephew,  however,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1691,  presented  a  petition  to  the  privy- 
council,  representing  that  in  the  present  shattered 
condition  of  his  uncle's  health  close  confinement 
•would  prove  fatal  to  him.  The  council  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  remonstrate  with  his 
majesty  on  the  illegal  detention  of  Payne,  and  to 
represent  that  in  the  Claim  of  Right  it  was  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  law  to  detain  accused  persons 
long  in  confinement  without  bringing  them  to 
trial ;  and  they  urged  that  either  the  lord-advocate 
should  be  instructed  to  prosecute  Payne,  or  that 
he  should  be  removed  to  England.  This  remon- 
strance, however,  seems  to  have  been  wholly  in- 
effective, for  to  the  scandal  alike  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  courts  of  law,  Payne  was  detained 
ten  years  in  confinement  without  being  brought  to 
trial,  t 

The  ogitation  connected  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stewart  dynasty,  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
constitution,  had  now  in  a  great  measure  subsided 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  the  civil  war 
still  continued  to  smoulder  in  the  mountainous 
State  of  (he  districts  of  the  country.  The  state 
Highland*.  0f  the  Highlands  caused  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  English  government ;  and  it 
vas  now  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  expedient 
recommended  two  years  before  by  Lord  Tarbet, 
and  to  lay  out  a  sum  of  money,  which  has  been 

•  Melville  Papers,  p.  6S2. 

+  Ibid.,  pp.  520,  521;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  62;  Burton, 
toI.  i.  p.  86. 


variously  stated  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  in  conciliating  the  Jacobite  chieftains. 
The  agent  entrusted  with  the  dis-    rhar,ctcr  of 
tribution  of  this  money  was  John     the  Karl  of 
Earl  of  Bi  eadulbane,  the  head  of  a  Breud»lbane— 
powerful  branch  of  the  great  clan  Campbell.  This 
nobleman,  who  has  obtained  an  infamous  notoriety 
in  connection  with  this  affair,  was  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  day.  He 
had  been  by  turns  a  supporter  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy, and  a  friend  of  the  Revolution  settlement ; 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and 
had  joined  in  the  recent  conspiracy  against  them. 
He  was  at  once  cruel,  treacherous,  and  venal,  and 
is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  being  "grave  as 
a  Spaniard,  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  serpent, 
but  as  slippery  as  an  eel.    No  government,"  he 
adds,  "  can  trust  him,  but  where  his  own  private 
interest  is  in  view."*    The  choice  of  such  an  agent 
for  the  management  of  this  important  and  delicate 
affair  was  every  way  unfortunate.  Breadalbane 
was   obnoxious   to  the  Jacobite   _his  ncfr(>til. 
chiefs,  both  on  account  of  his  per-   tiou*  with  the 
sonal  character,  and  bis  connection  chiefs— 
with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Campbells.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  the  negotia- 
tions proceeded  Blowly.    A  number  of  the  leading 
chiefs  were  seen  at  different  times  crossing  the 
range  of  lofty  mountains  on  the  north-west  of 
Loch  Awe  to  Kilchorn,  Brcadalbane's  Castle,  situ- 
ated on  that  inland  lake ;  and  on  the  30th  of  June 
a  conference  was  held  between  the  earl  and  the 
assembled  body  of  Jacobite  leaders,  at  a  place  called 
Achallader,  in  Glenorchy ;  but  no  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement could  be  made.    The  chiefs  were  indeed 
quite  willing  to  come  to  terms,  and  to  accept  the 
proffered  money  ;  and  their  exiled  sovereign,  on 
learning  from  themselves  the  hopelessness  of  fur- 
ther resistance  in  existing  circumstances,  had 
given  them  permission  to  make  their  peaco  with 
the  government,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms  again  in  his  cause  when- 
ever a  favourable  opportunity  should  arise.  But 
in  spite  of  this  sanction  very  little  —their  distrust 
progress  was  made.     The  chiefs       °t  h'm' 
were  well  aware  of  Breadalbane's  duplicity  and 
selfishness,  and,  suspecting  that  under  one  pretext 
or  other  he  would  contrive  to  appropriate  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  to  his  own  use,  they 
refused  to  put  any  trust  in  his  promises. t  They 
even  charged  him  with  playing  a  double  game, 
and  alleged  that  he  advised  them  to  give  in  their 
adherence  to  the  government  for  the  present,  but 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms 
again  for  King  James  when  he  should  call  upon 
them  to  do  so.  This  accusation  had,  without  doubt, 
been  made  known  to  King  William's  advisers,  who 
entertained  well-founded  suspicions  of  Breadalbane's 
fidelity  ;  and  various  letters  were  written  to  him 

*  Memoir*  of  the  Secret  Services  of  John  Maekay,  p.  199. 

t  When  afterwards  asked  by  Lord  Nottingham  to  ac- 
count for  the  money,  he  answered,  *'  The  Highlands  are 
quiet,  the  tn»nry  is  spent,  and  that  is  the  best  way  of  ac- 
counting among  friend*." 
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by  tlio  Master  of  Stair  and  the  Karl  of  Linlithgow, 
which  were  evidently  meant  to  impress  him  with 
the  conviction  that  his  proceedings  were  narrowly 
walciied,  and  that  the  best  evidence  he  could  give 
of  hi*  sincerity  was  to  bring  the  matter  quickly  to 
a  BUcccoNful  issue.*  Stimulated  by  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  government,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  interest,  Breadalbanc  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  induce  the  Highlanders  to  submit  to 
the  government,  but  without  effect.  The  authority 
to  Breudulbune  to  conduct  the  negotiations  was 
dated  21th  April,  1690;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn  of  1691  the  chiefs  had  not  come  to  terms. 
Proclamation  '"1C  Scottish  advisers  of  the  king, 
issued  bv  the  therefore,  resolved  to  trv  the  effect 
Kovirumcnt.  0f  threats,  as  well  as  of  bribes; 
and,  on  the  27th  of  August,  they  issued  a  pro- 
clamation promising  an  indemnity  to  every  rebel 
who  should  swear  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  the 
presence  of  a  civil  magistrate,  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1G92,  and  threatening  with  the  penal- 
tics  of  treason  and  military  execution — letters  of 
Are  and  sword,  as  they  were  termed — those  who 
should  hold  out  after  that  day. 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  the  advice 
Vindictive  °^  Secretary  8tair  ;  and  it  appears 
nohuy  of  die  from  his  correspondence  with 
liWrofSt-ir.  Breadolbane,  that  he  cherished 
the  hope  that  a  number  of  the  chiefs  would  refuso 
to  take  the  oath,  and  would  thus  afford  the  govern- 
ment a  pica  for  inflicting  on  them  the  punishment 
of  traitors.  "  God  knows,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
tho  carl,  dated  September,  1691,  "whether  the 
twelve  thousand  pounds  had  not  been  better  em- 
ployed to  settle  the  Highlands  or  to  ravage  them  ; 
but  since  we  will  make  them  desperate,  I  think 
we  should  root  them  out  before  they  can  get  that 
help  they  depend  upon.  Their  doing  after  they 
got  King  James's  allowance  is  worse  than  their 
obstinacy,  for  those  who  lay  down  arms  at  his  com- 
mand will  take  them  up  by  his  warrant." 

Again,  in  a  letter  dated  October  27th,  he  mm, 
"  You  have  done  very  generously,  being  a  Campbell, 
to  have  favoured  so  much  for  Macdonalds,  who  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  your  clan  ;  and  both  Glen- 
garry and  Keppoch  are  papists,  and  that '«  the  only 
papist  clan  in  the  Highlands.  Who  knows  but  by 
God's  providence  they  are  permitted  to  fall  into 

•  In  a  letter  dated  September,  1691,  Secretary  Dalrvmple 
tells  Bremliilhuno  that  tie  ha*  been  accused  of  arranging 
the  cards  for  James.  "  Nobody,"  he  say*,  "  believes  your 
lordship  so  base,  or  thai  you  could  believe  that  there  could 
be  any  secrets  in  your  treaties  where  there  were  so  many 
ill  eye*  npou  your  proceeding*  ;  but  the  truth  will  always 

hold  fa*t  I  have  heard  there  are  endeavours  using 

to  make  the  Highlanders  either  own  their  base  terms,  a* 
pro  mined  by  your  lordship,  or  else  to  declare  their  peaceful- 
neas  did  not  proceed  on  your  account,  or  for  your  negotia- 
tion, but  because  of  the  endeavours  of  others.  Again,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  the  secretary  says, 
*•  Metixiea,  (jlengarry,  and  all  of  them  have  written  tetters, 
and  taken  pains  to  make  it  believed,  that  nil  you  did  was 
for  ttie  inle  eat  of  King  James."  (Italryraple's  Memoirs.) 
It  has  been  seen  above  that  Hreadalbane  was  deeplv  com- 
promised by  the  revelations  of  Montgomery  and  bis  accom- 
plice*, at  the  very  time  thia  negotiation  with  the  Highland 
chiefs  was  - 


this  delusion  that  they  mayonlybe  extirpate,  which 
will  vindicate  their  majesties'  justice,  and  reduce 
the  Highlands  without  further  severity  to  the  rest." 
Four  days  later,  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  recommends 
Breadalbane  to  "  push  the  clans  to  do  one  thing  or 
other,  for  such  as  will  stand  it  out  must  not  expect 
any  more  offers,  and  in  that  case  those  who  hare 
been  their  friends  must  act  with  the  greeted 
vigour  against  them,  and  delay  to  the  lost  cannot 
be  considered  as  frank  dealing."  "  The  last  standers 
out,"  he  adds, "  must  pay  for  all ;  and,  besides,  I  know 
the  king  does  not  core  that  some  do  it,  that  he  mav 
make  examples  of  them."  On  the  3rd  of  Novem- 
ber, Stair  says,  "  I  wrote  to  yon  formerly  that  if 
the  rest  were  willing  to  concur,  as  the  crows  dp, 
to  pull  down  Glengarry's  nest  this  winter,  so  u 
the  king  be  not  hindered  to  draw  four  regimenti 
from  Scotland,  in  that  case  the  destroying  him  and 
his  clan,  and  garrisoning  his  house  as  a  middle 
for  communication  between  Inverlochy  and  Inver- 
ness, will  be  full  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had  come  in. 
This  answers  all  ends, and  satisfyes  those  who  com- 
plain of  the  king's  too  great  gentleness."  Again,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  December,  he  says, "  By  the 
next  I  expect  to  hear  either  these  people  are  cone 
to  your  hand,  or  else  your  scheme  for  mauling  them, 
fbr  it  will  not  delay."  Then  after  mentioning  ike 
warlike  preparations  which  were  making  to  esrrr 
the  threatening;!  of  the  proclamation  into  effect,  he 
adds,  "  I  am  not  changed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
doing  these  things  by  the  easiest  means,  and  at 
leisure;  but  the  madness  of  these  people,  and  their 
ungratefulness  to  you,  makes  me  plainly  see  there  ii 
no  reckoning  on  them,  but  delendacst  Carthayo.  . . 
Look  on,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  of  your  revenge ' 
.  .  Because  I  breathe  nothing  but  destruction  to 
Glengarry,  Tarbet  thinks  that  Keppoch  will  be  i 
more  proper  example  of  severity  ;  but  he  hath  not 
a  house  so  proper  for  a  garrison,  and  he  hath  not 
been  so  forward  to  ruin  himself  and  all  the  rest. 
But  I  confess  both  'a  best  to  be  rained."  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  letters  that  the  main  object  «f 
King  William  and  his  advisers  was  to  effect  soch 
a  settlement  of  the  Highlands  as  should  set  tt 
liberty  the  troops  which  were  stationed  in  that 
district  of  the  country ;  that  they  were  willing  in 
the  first  instance  to  accomplish  this  by  the  often 
of  an  indemnity,  and  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
chiefs,  but  that  when  this  means  had  proved  un- 
successful they  were  desirous  of  an  opportunity  to 
inflict  summary  vengeance  on  some  of  the  leading 
offi'Tiders. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  chiefs  received  information 
of  these  hostile  intentions  of  the  xbeeaiefc 
government,  and  resolved  to  avert    t»ke  tb»  o*tn 
the  threatened  danger  by  giving    of  allegiance, 
the  pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  taken  the  alarm,  for  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  they  flocked,  with  a  unanimity  as  «*- 
picioua  as  it  was  remarkable,  to  take  the  oatk  of 
•  DalrympleV 
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Allegiance.  Strange  to  say,  Breadalbane  himself, 
and  some  other  professed  friends  of  the  Re- volution 
settlement,  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  oath,  no 
doubt  for  the  sake  of  the  proffered  indemnity. 

When  the  lilst  of  December  arrived,  it  was 
found  that,  to  the  great  mollification  of  Secre- 
tary Stair,  Loehiel,  Glengarry,  Clam-anald,  Kep- 
poch,  and  all  tho  other  chiefs,  except  one,  had  I 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  ' 
had  thus  baffled  his  project  of  vengeance.  The 

McUn  delays  solitary  recusant,  who  thus  ren- 
ins submission,  tured  to  trifle  with  his  fate,  and 
fell  into  the  toils  spread  for  Glengarry  and  Kep- 
poch,  was  MacdonaJd  of  Glencoe,  Uio  chief  of 
a  branch  of  the  great  clan  Donald.  Mclan  of 
Glenooe,  as  this  chief  was  termed  in  the  High- 
lands,* inhabited  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the 
Coe,  a  stream  which  falls  into  Lochleven  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Etive,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. The  scenery  of  this  valley  is  remarkable  for 
its  wild  and  gloomy  character.  On  either  side 
rise  up  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  those  on  the 
north  forming  a  series  of  naked,  sharp-edged,  and 
serrated  precipices,  while  on  the  south,  though 
rounder,  they  are  loftier  and  bolder,  and  pro- 
ject unequally  into  the  glen.  Itapid  torrents  pour 
Glencoe  down  the  sides  of  these  huge  inac- 
cessible precipices,  carrying  along 
with  them  vast  quantities  of  loose  stones,  which 
frequently  render  the  road  almost  impassable.  The 
whole  scene,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  barren 
and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  A  farm-house  or 
two,  and  a  few  shepherds'  huts  are  the  only  habita- 
tions which  it  contains.  In  the  days  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  population  of  this  dreary  wilderness  con- 
sisted of  about  two  hundred  persons,  who  inhabited 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
glen.  They  lived  almost  entirely  by  plunder ;  and, 
confident  in  the  strength  of  their  mountain  fast* 
n esses,  were  remarkable  for  their  daring  and  their 
predatory  excesses.  They  were  near  neighbours 
to  the  Breadalbane  Campbells,  whose  possessions 
suffered  severely  from  their  depredations,  and  who 
hated  them  "as  Maodonalds,  thieves,  and  papists." 

Mclan,  the  aged  chief  of  this  tribe  of  indomi- 
table freebooters,  was  a  man  of  a  venerable  and 
majestic  aspect,  and  was  held  in  great  respect  for 
his  courage  and  sagacity.  He  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  both  in  the  campaign  of  Dundee,  and 
of  his  successor,  General  Buchan,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  evidence  taken  in  the  process  of 
forfeiture  against  the  Jacobites  who  fought  at  Kit- 

McTnn's  feud    l5ecrftnK»e-  Mclan  had  long  been  at 

with  Ureaasl-  bitter  feud  with  Breadalbane,  who 
bane—       hated  him  both  because  his  vassals 
had  often  been  plundered  by  the  Macdonalds,  and 
because  the  chief  himself  hod  employed  all  his 
influence  to  thwart  the  negotiation  with  the  clans, 

*  Mclan  means  tbe  son  of  John.  This  name  was  de- 
rived, according  to  tba  Highland  custom,  from  the  founder 
of  the  Glencoe  tribe,  whose  name  was  John,  suruaraed 
Krnoeh.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Angus  Og,  of  Inla,  and 
brother  of  John,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Si-o  Gregory's 
History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  pp.  (56,  67. 


from  which  the  earl  had  hoped  to  gain  credit  with 
the  government.  At  the  conference  in  Glenorchy, 
high  word*  arose  between  them.  Melon,  it  is  said, 
charged  Breadalbane  with  the  intention  of  appro- 
priating to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the  money  en- 
trusted to  him  for  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ; 
while  the  earl  retorted  with  vehement  reproaches, 
and  demanded  compensation  for  the  robberies  com- 
mitted by  Mclau's  followers.  They  parted  in  great 
anger,  tho  eurl  threatening  the  chief  with  his  ven- 
geance, while  the  latter,  both  from  the  promptings 
of  interest  and  of  revenge,  endeavoured  to  dissuudo 
the  other  chiefs  from  accepting  the  terms  which 
Breadalbane  was  instructed  to  offer.  Mclan  was, 
therefore,  quite  well  aware  that  he  had  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  his  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  neighbour,  and  he  wob  repeatedly 
heard  to  say,  that  he  dreaded  mischief  from  no 
man  so  much  as  from  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 
But  his  pride  seems  to  have  led  him  to  brave  this 
danger,  and  to  postpone  to  the  last  moment  his 
submission  to  the  government. 

At  length,  on  the  31st  day  of  December, — the  last 
day  allowed  by  the  proclamation,  _he  offcrg  ^ 
— Melon  went  with  his  principal  submit  after 
followers  to  Fort  William  to  take  the  <)»ypic- 
the  prescribed  oath ;  but  Colonel 
Hill,  tho  commander  of  the  fort,  was  not  a  magis- 
trate, and,  therefore,  had  no  power  to  receive  it. 
The  nearest  civil  officer  who  could  administer  tho 
oath  was  the  sheriff  of  Argyllshire,  who  lived  at  In- 
verary, eighty  miles  distant ;  and  Colonel  Hill,  sym- 
pathising with  the  distress  of  the  aged  chief,  advised 
Molan  instantly  to  proceed  to  I u verary,  and  gave 
him  a  personal  protection  under  his  hand,  together 
with  an  urgent  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
slier  iff,  entreating  him  to  receive  Glencoe,  though 
out  of  season,  as  "  a  lost  sheep,"  and  to  administer 
the  oath  to  him.  Mclan,  now  thoroughly  nwaro 
of  his  danger,  set  off  instantly  on  his  journey 
across  tho  wild  mountain  tract  which  lies  between 
Fort  William  and  liiverary ;  and  so  great  was  his 
anxiety  to  reach  his  destination  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that,  if  the  statement  of  his  son  may  be 
believed,  though  he  passed  within  half  a  mile  of  his 
owu  house,  bo  did  not  turn  aside  to  see  his  family. 
His  progress,  however,  over  such  a  country,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  obstructed  by  a  snow- 
storm, was  necessarily  slow.  Li  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  could  not  reach  In  verary  till  after  tho 
prescribed  day  was  past,  and  he  had  to  wait  throe 
days  for  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff,  who  was  absent, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  January  that  he 
was  able  to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 

sheriff  at  first  hesitated  to  receive   ^ 

it,  as  the  time  allowed  by  the  pro-  received  by 
clamation  had  expired  ;  but,  over-  sheriff, 
come  by  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  old  chief, 
and  the  urgent  request  of  Colonel  Hill,  Sir  Colin 
at  length  yielded,  and  administered  the  oath  to 
Glencoe  and  his  attendants.  A  certificate  was 
immediately  transmitted  by  him  to  the  privy- 
council,  attesting  that  Mclan  had  taken  tho  oatb, 
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together  with  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  had  delayed  his  submission 
until  after  the  expiry  of  the  appointed  period. 
At  the  same  time  Sir  Colin  wrote  to  Colonel  Hill, 
acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done,  and 
requested  him  to  protect  Gleneoc  and  his  clan  from 
the  annoyance  of  any  military  parties  until  the 
council  should  decide  whether  or  not  the  oath  should 
be  received.  Mclan,  therefore,  returned  to  his 
mountain  fastness,  and  continued  to  reside  there 
in  perfect  reliance  on  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  had  now  sworn  allegiance. 
Meanwhile,  the  Master  of  Stair  was  preparing 
Cruel  policy  to  inflict  signal  chastisement  on 
of  Stair.  the  clans  which  should  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  indemnity.  He 
evidently  expected  that  the  various  branches  of 
the  Macdonalds  would  stand  out,  and  on  the  7th  of 
January  he  issued  peremptory  orders  for  military 
execution  against  all  who  should  not  have  made 
their  submission  within  the  time  appointed.  "  You 
know,  in  general,"  he  says  to  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
ston, "  that  these  troops  posted  at  Inverness  and 
Inverlochy  will  be  ordered  to  take  in  the  house  of 
Invergarry,  and  to  destroy  entirely  the  country  of 
Lochaber,  Lochcil's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's, 
nml  Glencoe's;"  and  he  adds,  41 1  assure  you  your 
power  shall  bo  full  enough ;  and  I  hope  the 
soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  government  with 
prisoners."  Holding  these  views,  the  secretary 
could  not  conceal  his  vexation  when  he  saw  the 
chiefs,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  destroy  at  one  blow, 
crowding  in  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
he  well  know  they  would  laugh  to  scorn  whenever 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  rising  occurred. 

Crooked  prom  J-  Gieat>  therefore.  wa8  Ml  Mtisfac- 
in?s  ofstnir,  tion  when  he  learned  that  his  pro- 
Argyll,  and  jected  scheme  for  the  destruction 
Br  albane.  of  the  Jacobite  clans  would  not  be 
altogether  a  failure,  and  that  Macdonald  of  Glencoe 
had  not  taken  the  oath  within  the  prescribed  time. 
In  a  letter  dated  11th  of  January,  he  says,  "My 
Lord  Argyll  tells  me  that  Glencoe  hath  not  taken 
the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice.  It  is  a  great  work  of 
charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting  out  that  damnable 
*ect,  the  worst  of  the  Highlands."  His  coadjutors, 
Breadalbane  and  Argyll,  fully  sympathised  with 
these  feelings.  It  is  clear  that  the  secretary  could 
have  no  personal  enmity  to  a  small  body  of  moun- 
taineers like  the,  men  of  Glencoe,  but  they  were 
obnoxious  to  him  as  papists,  rebels,  murderers,* 
and  irreclaimable  banditti,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  expelled  dynasty  to  oppress  and  rob  the 
covenanters,  and  whose  turbulent  and  marauding 
habits  contributed  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  a  state 
of  chronic  insurrection.    The  chiefs  of  the  Camp- 

•  Dalrymple,  in  hii  "Memoirs,"  says  Stair  was  parti- 
cularly shocked  by  the  story  of  a  murder  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Cilencoe  men  on  one  of  their  own  sept,  who 
had  given  information  against  hia  accomplices  in  some  act 
tt  robbery.  The  unhappy  wretch  wu  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
deliberately  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  hU  clansmen,  the 
old  chief  himself  being  the  first  to  plunge  his  dirk  into  the 
body  of  hu  retainer. 


bells,  on  the  other  hand,  hated  them  as  a  band  of 
robbers  who  plundered  their  estates,  and  as  a  sept 
of  the  great  clan  Donald,  with  whom  they  were  at 
deadly  feud,  and  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  defeat  of  their  ancestor  at  Inverlochy.  They, 
therefore,  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  Stair, 
and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
atrocious  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  Glencoe 
men. 

Meanwhile,  the  roll  containing,  with  the  other 
oaths  given  in  for  the  county  of  Argyle,  the  certi- 
ficate of  Mclan's  submission  had  been  presented  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  clerk  of  the  privy-council,  but 
he  refused  to  receive  it,  as  irregular.  '  It  was  then 
privately  submitted  to  several  privy  councillor*, 
among  whom  was  Lord-president  Stair,  the  father 
of  the  secretary,  all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  certificate  was  irregular,  and  conld 
not  be  received  without  a  warrant  from  the  king. 
In  the  end,  the  evidence  of  Mclan's  submission  was 
suppressed,  and  the  roll  was  returned  to  the  clerk 
of  the  council  with  the  certificate  that  Glencoe  had 
taken  the  oath  obliterated ;  but  it  was  new 
ascertained  by  whose  hand  this  was  done,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proceeding  was 
directed  by  the  Master  of  Stair. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  instructions  signed  and 
countersigned  by  the  king,  were  Warrant 
sent  down  by  the  secretary  to  Sir    issued  by  the 
Thomas  Livingston,  ordering  him  H"* 
"  to  march  his  troops  against  the  rebels  who  had 
not  taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and  to 
destroy  them  by  fire  and  sword."    But  lest  these 
severities  should  drive  them  to  desperation,  it  was 
provided  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing mercy  to  those  who  should  still  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  deliver  up  their  arms  and  sub- 
mit to  the  government.    The  men  of  Glencoe  were 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  this  royal  warrant ;  and 
as  they  had  already  come  in  and  tendered  their 
submission,  the  severities  threatened  against  obsti- 
nate rebels  could  not  legally  be  inflicted  on  them. 
A  second  set  of  instructions  were,       A  g<>conj 
therefore,  issued  on  the  16th  of  warrant  against 
January,  also   superscribed  and     tlie  Glencoe 
subscribed  by  the  king,*  ordering 
Livingston  to  extirpate  the  whole  clan.  Indul- 
gence was  still  to  be  shown,  it  was  hypocritically 
said,  toother  clans  who  should  submit  themselves  at 
the  very  last  hour.    The  secretary  well  knew  that 
these  had  all  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  already, 
but  "  as  for  Mclan  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,"  it  wsi 

•  It  has  been  argued  that  William  may  not  hare  ie*l 
this  warrant  before  signing  it,  or  if  ho  did  read  it,  that  ht 
may  have  attached  an  innocent  meaning  to  the  phrases  em- 
ployed respecting  the  Macdonalds.  (See  Maeaulay's  History 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  chap,  xviii.)  But  the  letters  slreidr 
quoted  show  that  the  king  was  cognisant  throughout  botfl 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  clans  through  the  ageury  o! 
Breadalbane,  and  of  the  severities  that  were  threatened  is 
order  to  bring  them  to  terms.  There  is  no  reason,  bo*ewr, 
to  believe  that  William  had  any  knowledge  of  the  base 
treachery  and  breach  of  hospitality  by  which  the  atroctcwi 
crime  of' the  slaughter  of  the  Glencoe  men  was  agjravatc^ 
(See  Appendix  P.) 
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added,  "  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
vindication  of  pnblic  justice  to  extirpate  that  set 

—plan  for  their  of  thieves."  Every  precaution  was 
extirpation.  token  by  the  Master  of  Stair  to 
secure  the  complete  extermination  of  this  unhappy 
clan.  His  base  accomplices,  Argyll  and  Breodal- 
bane,*  promised  to  lend  their  cordial  assistance. 
The  blow  was  to  be  secret,  sudden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing. If  any  of  the  doomed  race  should  escape  the 
first  stroke,  and  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the 
territories  of  the  surrounding  clans,  Brcadalbane 
promised  to  intercept  the  fugitives  on  the  one 
side,  Argyll  on  the  other;  the  passes  to  Ran- 
noch  were  to  be  secured  ;  and  the  Laird  of  Weems 
was  to  be  informed  by  his  powerful  neighbour  in 
Strath  Tay  of  the  risk  he  would  run  if  he  were  to 
"  reset"  the  hunted  outlaws.  The  proper  season, 
it  was  agreed,  in  which  to  maul  them  waa  in  the 
long,  dark  nights  of  winter,  the  only  time  at  which 
the  Highlanders  could  not  elude  their  pursuers,  or 
carry  their  wives  and  children  to  the  mountains. 
At  such  a  season  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
escape,  for  no  human  constitution  could  then  long 
endure  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

The  instruments  selected  for  the  execution  of 
Letters  of  this  diabolical  plan  seem  to  have 
Stair.  been  every  way  worthy  of  its 
author,  and  well  fitted  for  the  task.  Livingston, 
on  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  secretary,  im- 
mediately wrote  to  his  second  in  command,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamilton,  to  whom  their  execution 
was  intrusted,  expressing  his  satisfaction  that 
Glencoe  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government,  en- 
joining Hamilton  not  to  spare  any  of  the  rebels, 
as  his  orders  were  imperative,  and  "  not  to  trouble 
the  government  with  prisoners,"  and  hinting  that 
he  had  now  "a  fair  occasion"  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  favour  of  his  superiors.  On  the 
30th  of  January  the  Master  of  Stair  wrote  another 
letter  to  Livingston,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  am  glad 
Glencoe  did  not  come  in  within  the  time  prefixed: 
1  hope  what  is  done  there  may  bo  in  earnest,  Bince 
the  rest  are  not  in  a  condition  to  draw  together 
help.  I  think  to  harry  their  cattle  and  burn  their 
houses  is  but  to  render  them  desperate  lawless 
men  to  rob  their  neighbours ;  but  I  believe  you 
will  be  satisfied  it  were  a  great  advantage  to  the 
nation  that  thieving  tribe  were  rooted  out  and  cut 
off.  It  must  be  quietly  done,  otherwise  they  will 
make  shift  for  both  their  men  and  their  cattle." 
And  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  to  Hill,  the  gover- 
nor of  Fort  William,  he  says,  "  Pray  when  the 
thing  concerning  Glencoe  is  resolved,  let  it  be 
secret  and  sudden,  otherwise  the  men  will  shift 
jou ;  and  better  not  meddle  with  them  than  not 

•  Breadalbanc's  character  has  already  bcra  described. 
Of  Argyll  Mncauloy  says  justly,  that  he  waa  "  in  personal 
qualities  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  long  line  of 

nobles  who  have  borne  that  great  name  He  was 

unworthy  both  of  his  ancestry,  and  of  his  progeny.  He 
had  even  been  guilty  of  the  crime  oommon  enough  among 
Scottish  politicians,  but  in  him  singularly  disgraceful,  of 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  James  while  professing  loyalty 
to  Willium."— Hiitoty  of  England,  vol.  iv. 

VOL.  II. 


to  do  it  to  purpose,  to  cut  off  that  nest  of  robbera 
who  have  fallen  in  the  mercy  of  the  law." 

Hill,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  honourable  and 
humane  man,  was  greatly  surprised  and  distressed 
when  he  learned  that  the  government  were  deter- 
mined to  extirpate  the  Macdonalds,  and  manifested 
such  reluctance  to  act  upon  his  instructions,  that 
the  execution  of  the  dastardly  and  perfidious  de- 
sign was  intrusted  to  Hamilton,  who  was  troubled 
with  no  such  relentings.  A  detachment  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men  belonging  to  a  clan 
regiment  lately  levied  by  Argyll  were  selected  to 
be  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  massacre,  no 
doubt  with  the  expectation  that  the  bitter  hered- 
itary feud  between  them  and  the  Macdonalds 
would  steel  their  hearts  against  all  considerations 
of  justice  and  humanity.  On  the  Campbell  of 
1st  of  February  they  marched  to  Glenlyon. 
Glencoe,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Camp* 
bell  of  Glenlyon,  a  cold-blooded,  perfidious  villain, 
every  way  fitted  for  such  a  service.  His  niece,  the 
sister  of  Rob  Roy,  was  married  to  Alexander,  the 
second  son  of  Melon,  a  connection  which  was  no 
doubt  taken  into  account  as  likely  to  lull  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Glencoe  men,  and  to  render  them  an 
easy  prey.  The  Macdonalds,  who  had  been  living 
for  a  month  past  in  quiet  and  security,  were 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers;  and 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief,  accompanied  by 
twenty  followers,  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass, 
and  inquired  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  visit. 
He  waa  assured  that  the  strangers  had  come  with 
friendly  intentions ;  that  they  merely  wanted 
quarters  for  a  short  time  to  relieve  the  over- 
crowded garrison  of  Fort  William.  They  were 
immediately  welcomed  with  kindness,  and  treated 
with  the  profuse  hospitality  for  which  the  High- 
landers were  remarkable.  Glenlyon  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Inverriggen ;  Lind- 
say, the  lieutenant  of  the  regiment,  was  quartered 
near  the  house  of  Mclan ;  and  a  party  commanded 
by  Sergeant  Barbour  were  accommodated  at 
Auchnaion,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  minor 
chiefs  of  the  clan,  named  Auchiutriatcr.  During 
twelve  days  the  soldiers  lived  at  free  quarters  in 
the  glen,  on  terms  of  the  utmost  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  people.  The  officers  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  time  with  the  old  chief  and  his 
family  ;  and  Glenlyon  every  day  took  his  morning 
draught  at  the  house  of  his  niece  and  her  husband. 

Matters  had  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  when  on  the  12th  of    0rdcni  issued 
February  orders  were  issued  by        f„r  tno 
Hamilton  to  his  subordinate  officer,     massacre  of 
Major  Duncanson/   fixing    five  Glencoe— 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  enjoining  the 
various  detachments  of  his  men  to  be  at  their  posts 
by  that  hour,  to  secure  the  various  passes  of  the 

•  Duncanson.  though  he  did  not  bear  the  name,  was  a 
member  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and  appears  to  have  been, 
at  the  period  of  the  massacre,  procurator  fiscal  of  the  justi- 
ciary of  Argvlo.    (Hurton,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  note.) 
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glen,  bo  that  not  one  of  the  doomed  race  might 
escape.  None  wero  to  be  spared,  he  said,  and  the 
government  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  prisoners. 
DuncanBon,  in  his  tnrn,  issued  corresponding  orders 
to  Glenlyon,  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  and  zeal 
which  shows  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  this 
villainous  service.  He  tells  him,  with  savage 
glee,  that  by  the  king's  special  command  the  mis- 
creants of  Gleneoe  were  to  be  cut  off  root  and 
branch  ;  that  all  under  seventy  years  of  age  were 
to  be  put  to  the  sword;  that  he  was  to  secure  all 
the  avenues,  and  to  take  special  care  that  the  old 
fox  and  his  cubs  should  on  no  account  escape ;  and 
Glenlyon,  who  needed  no  such  stimulus  to  the 
bloody  work,  was  enjoined  to  execute  these  orders 
without  fear  or  favour,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
treated  as  a  traitor  to  the  king  and  government, 
and  as  unfit  to  carry  a  commission  in  the  king's 
service. 

With  these  sanguinary  orders  in  his  pocket, 
Glenlyon,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  supped  and 
played  at  cards  in  his  own  quarters  with  his  in- 
tended victims,  John  and  Alexander,  the  two  sons 
of  Mclan ;  and  he  and  Lieutenant  Lindsay  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  old  chief  himself 
next  day.  Five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  deed.  By  that  hour  Hamilton 
expected  that  he  should  secure  the  eastern  passes 
of  the  glen,  so  as  to  intercept  any  fugitives  who 
might  escape  the  first  assault ;  but  at  five  precisely, 
whether  his  superior  officer  had  arrived  or  not, 
Glenlyon  was  to  begin  the  work  of  death. 

Mclan  and  his  sons  had  retired  to  rest  at  their 
usual  hour ;  but  various  circumstances  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  John,  the  eldest  son.  The  sen- 
tinels had  been  doubled  on  that  evening,  and  the 
guard  strengthened.  Some  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  overheard  muttering  their  dislike  to  the 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  were 
willing  enough,  they  said,  to  encounter  the  Gleneoe 
men  in  an  open  fight,  hut  not  to  take  part  in  such 
a  work  as  this.  One  of  their  comrades  reminded 
them  that  they  must  obey  orders,  and  that  their 
officers  were  responsible  if  there  was  anything 
wrong.*  Young  Macdonald  was  so  much  alarmed 
by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  soon  after 
midnight  he  went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters,  where 
he  found  that  officer  and  his  men  preparing  their 
arms  for  active  sen-ice.  John  anxiously  asked  the 
meaning  of  these  suspicious  preparations,  and  was 
informed  by  Glenlyon  that  the  soldiers  were  about 
to  march  against  some  of  Glengarry's  men,  who 
wero  harrying  the  country.  The  treacherous  vil- 
lain added  with  a  perfidy  and  hardihood  almost  in- 
credible—"If  any  thing  evil  had  been  intended, 
would  1  not  have  told  your  brother  Alaster  and 
my  niece."  Satisfied  with  the  apparent  frankness 
of  this  reply,  John  returned  home,  and  retired  to 
rest. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  massacre  arrived,  but 

•  I-rtter  from  "s  gentleman  in  Scotland  to  hit  friend 
in  London."— Buownb's  Hutory  of  the  Xifhlandt,  vol.  iii. 
p.  218. 


Hamilton  and  his  troops,  detained  by  a  storm  of 
snow,  did  not  appear;  Glenlyon's  _ uVir 
orders,  however,  were  imperative,  exetutiba. 
and  he  proceeded  to  put  them  into  execution.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock,  Lieutenant  Linatar, 
with  a  party  of  soldiers,  went  in  a  friendly  m*nn«r 
to  the  house  of  Mclan,  and  was  instantly  admUtnL 
The  venerable  chief,  while  in  the  act  of  dressing 
himself  and  giving  orders  for  refreshments  to  be 
brought  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  dead  at  his  own 
bedside.  Two  of  his  retainers  were  put  todeathit 
the  same  time,  and  n  third  left  for  dead.  His  aged 
wife,  who  had  risen,  and  was  already  dressed,  was 
stripped  naked  by  the  murderers  of  herhuitbaod, 
and  one  of  the  ruffians  tore  the  rings  from  her 
fingers  with  his  teeth.  She  expired  next  day  with 
terror  and  grief.  At  Glenlyon's  own  quarters,  bit 
landlord  and  nine  other  men  were  seized  in  their 
beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  shot  one  titer 
another.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  clung  to 
the  commander's  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy  with 
the  most  piteous  entreaties  and  cries.  Even  Glen- 
lyon was  moved,  but  an  officer  named  DiuaimoBd 
stabbed  the  poor  child  with  his  dirk. 

At  Auchnaion  a  party  under  Sergeant  Barbour 
fired  a  volley  at  a  group  of  nine  Horron  of 
men,  who  were  setting  round  the  the n.a^tc. 
fire,  and  laid  prostrate  eight  of  them,  including 
the  petty  chief  Anchintrinter,  his  host,  who  had  i 
protection  from  General  Hill  in  his  pocket  at  ilt 
time.  His  brother,  who  was  the  only  surmer, 
entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  in  the 
open  air.  "  I  will  grant  your  request,"  said  Bar- 
bour, "  for  your  bread  which  I  have  eaten."  But 
on  reaching  the  door,  Macdonald,  who  was  a  boid 
and  active  man,  suddenly  threw  his  loose  plait 
over  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  were  presentitf 
their  pieces  to  shoot  him,  rushed  through  the  midii 
of  them,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

The  discharge  of  musketry  from  three  Merest 
places  at  once  gave  the  alarm  to  those  who  bed 
not  been  attacked,  and  in  a  moment  the  miserable 
inhabitants  were  seen  flying  half  naked  from  their 
huts  in  all  directions.  John  Mucdonnld,  on  bear- 
ing  the  shots  of  the  assassins,  comprehended  in  - 
moment  the  treacherous  snare  that  hsd  been  Uud 
for  him,  and  fled  instantly  to  the  mountains,  jvi 
in  time  to  escape  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  »*• 
the  door  of  his  house  with  fixed  bayonets.  H« 
brother  Alexander  owed  his  life  to  a  faithful  re- 
tainer, who  called  on  him  to  fly,  exclaiming,  *  h 
it  time  for  you  to  be  sleeping  when  they  are  m«- 
dering  your  brother  at  the  door !" 

Thirty-eight  persons  in  all,  including  one  or  t« 
women  and  a  little  boy/  were  put  Frsrful 
to  death  by  the  assassins;  but  it  suffrrinp 
is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  fuciw* 
half-naked  fugitives,  including  aged  men  sod 
women,  and  mothers  with  their  helpless  babw  in 
their  arms,  perished  by  fatigue,  and  hanger,  snd 
cold,  in  that  savage  wilderness  before  they  cosid 
•  The  hand  only  of  this  child  was  found. 
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reach  a  place  of  refuge.  The  snow-storm,  how- 
ever, which  must  hare  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
them,  was  the  means  of  Having  the  remainder  from 
destruction.  Hamilton,  with  his  reinforcement 
of  four  hundred  men,  did  not  reach  the  scene  of 
slaughter  until  six  hours  after  the  time  appointed. 
The  eastern  passes  of  the  glen  were  in  consequence 
left  open,  and  long  before  his  arrival,  the  fugitives 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  The  only  Mac- 
don  aid  whom  he  found  alive  in  Glencoe  was  an 
infirm  man  of  eighty,  and  though,  from  his  age,  ho 
was  not  included  in  the  orders  issued  for  the 
massacre,  Hamilton  wantonly  ordered  him  to  be 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hovels  were 
then  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  soldiers,  having 
destroyed  whatever  could  not  be  removed,  collected 
the  property  of  their  victims,  consisting  of  nine 
hundred  cattle  and  two  hundred  ponies,  besides 
sheep  and  goats,  and  drove  thorn  to  Fort  William, 
where  they  were  divided  among  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.* 

Stair,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Hill,  had  declared 

ConsK|tienees  thftt  "  il  would  00  better  not  10 
of  the  meddle  with  the  Olencoe  men  than 
masaacre.  „0t  it  to  purpose," — and  never 
was  prediction  better  fulfilled.  The  scheme  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  unhappy  elan  had  indeed 
been  ably  planned,  but  owing  to  the  gross  mis- 
management of  the  subordinate  agents  it  had 
proved  a  failure.  Three-fourths  of  the  Macdonalds, 
including  the  sons  of  the  chief,  made  their  escape, 
and  carried  to  their  northern  clansmen,  among 
whom  they  found  refuge,  the  tidings  of  the  mas- 
sacre, t  The  government  reaped  nothing  from  the 
deed  of  blood,  except  infamy  and  abhorrence.  A 
considerable  time  elapsed,  however,  before  the  facts 
of  the  case  were  thoroughly  known  to  the  public, 
even  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  till  a  year  after  the 
massacre  that  full  and  authentic  details  of  this 
great  crime  were  published  to  the  world.  The 
story  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity,  and 
regarded  as  either  a  monstrous  exaggeration,  or  as 
a  mere  fable;  but  it  was  at  length  fully  authenti- 
cated in  all  its  details,  aad  everywhere  produced 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  Among  all  classes  in 
Scotland  the  perfidious  and  bloody  act  excited 
deep  and  universal  detestation;  in  England  it 
made  people  hold  their  breath  with  wonder  and 
horror ;  while  in  France  it  was  hailed  with  delight, 
as  a  proof  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  character  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  and  was  blazoned  abroad 
with  every  aggravation  by  royal  authority.  The 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  government  were 
covered  with  shame,  and  endeavoured  to  apolo^ine 
for  the  king  with  bated  breath.    Even  the  perpe- 

*  Report  of  the  Glcneoe  Commission,  1096 ;  Papers  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Highlands,  printed  by  the  Mjtitland 
Club. 

f  It  is  a  most  significant  fact,  and  speaks  volumes  os  to 
the  tvfttera  under  which  they  lived,  that  the  Macdonald*, 
so  far  from  expecting  reparation  for  their  grievou*  wronjr*, 
humbly  petitioned  the  government  for  pertnunion  to  return 
to  Glanc»e,  on  finding  security  that  they  would  live  peace- 


trators  of  the  atrocious  crime  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness; arid  Breadalbane  sent  his  steward  to  tho 
sons  of  the  murdered  Mclan,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  them  by  largo  promises  to  sign  a  paper 
declaring  that  they  held  the  earl  innocent  of  the 
masBacre.  But  amidst  the  universal  horror  and 
indignation  which  the  deed  excited,  Secretary  Stair 
remained  unmoved ;  his  only  feeling  seemed  to  bo 
astonishment  that  a  meritorious  service  to  the  stnto 
should  be  denounced  in  such  terms.  He  was  satis- 
fied, as  he  said,  that  '*  it  were  a  great  advantage 
to  the  nation  that  thieving  tribe  were  rooted  out 
and  cut  off."  "  Do  right  and  fear  nobody.  Can 
there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to  rid  the  country 
of  thieving.  The  only  thing  that  I  regret  is  that 
any  got  away."  And  when  the  orders  for  the 
massacre  were  published  in  the  Pari*  Gazeti«,  he 
merely  remarked,  that  all  that  could  be  said  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  execution  was  neither  so  full 
nor  so  fair  as  it  might  have  been.* 

At  this  juncture  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
the  stability  of  the  government  Critical 
were  seriously  perilled  by  foreign  position  of 
invasion,  combined  with  domestic  "ie  country, 
treuson.  Louis  XIV.  had  made  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reinstate  James 
on  the  throne  of  Britain  by  force  of  arms.  Fur 
this  purpose  a  magnificent  fleet  was  equipped  and 
sent  to  sea,  while  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  upwards  of  one  half  of  whom  were  Irish, 
was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  under 
Sar«>field,  to  be  ready  for  embarkation.  While  this 
formidable  armament  was  threatening  the  shores 
of  Britain,  a  number  of  leading  men  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  bland,  including  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Admiral  Russell,  and  various  other  in- 
fluential friends  of  the  Revolution  settlement,  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  James,  and  declared 
their  willingness  to  betray  their  sovereign.  The 
position  of  the  country  was  most  critical,  but  the 
danger  was  providentially  averted,  and  the  schemes 
of  the  traitors  were  completely  defeated.  The 
queen,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  William  on  the 
continent,  the  administration  was  entrusted,  acted 
with  great  firmness  and  prudence ;  and  at  length 
the  brilliant  naval  victory  of  La  Hogue  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  hopes  of  James,  and  con- 
founded the  expectations  of  his  traitorous  sup- 
porters. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
Scottish  Estates  were  again  called     Mooting  of 
together ;  but  Melville  was  no    the  Scottish 
longer  commissioner.     Re  had  parliament— 
given  offence  to  the  king  by  his  concessions  to  the 
presbyterian  interest,  and  especially  by  his  failure 
to  obtain  from  the  parliament  an  act  of  toleration 
in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  episcopalians ;  he  had, 
therefore,  been  superseded  as  prime-minister  for 
Scotland  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  was  no- 
minated joint  secretary  of  state ;  \  and  now  the 

•  Report  of  1695. 

t  In  a  few  months  Melville  resigned  his  secretaryship  and 
accepted  the  comparatively  insignificant  office  of  keeper  of 
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Duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  in  his  room  lord  I 
hi^h  commissioner.  Secretary  Stair  was  on  the 
Continent  with  the  king,  and  his  colleague  John- 
ston, a  younger  son  of  the  celebrated  Warriston, 
was  sent  down  to  assist  Hamilton  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

As  an  estrangement  had  lately  taken  place 
— character  of  between  the  government  and  the 
its  proceeding*.  Church,  it  was  expected  that  the 
parliament,  which  had  always  shown  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  presbyterian  interest,  would 
prove  refractory,  and  resume  its  former  obstructive 
policy  •,  but,  to  the  surpriso  of  everybody,  the  ses- 
sion passed  over  in  unbroken  tranquillity.  The 
Bum  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  voted  to  raise  and  maintain  four  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  two  of  dragoons,  and  an  addi- 
tional land-tax,  excise,  and  poll-tax,  were  granted 
for  this  purpose.  Severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
the  adherents  of  James,  and  all  correspondence  with 
France  was  declared  to  be  treasonable.  An  act  was 
passed  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  robberies 
and  disturbances  in  the  Highlands.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  and  assurance  was  extended  to  all  nobles, 
and  their  eldest  sons,  to  prevent"  hedging  politics;" 
to  all  ministers  and  preachers;  to  every  office-bearer 
in  Church  and  State,  and  to  all  who  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  their  election.  Hut  the  course  which  the 
Estates  pursued  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  well 
as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  king  than  to  the  nation,  and  had  nearly 
brought  about  a  dangerous  collision  between  the 
government  and  the  Church.* 

The  profligacy  and  political  subserviency  of  the 
Profligacy  of  Scottish  bench  during  the  reign  of 
the  judges.  Charles  and  his  brother  had  grown 
to  an  intolerable  evil,  and  but  little  had  as  yet 
been  done  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  private  soli- 
citation of  the  judges,  the  acceptance  of  bribes, 
the  employment  of  official  influence  in  behalf  of  a 
favourite  suitor,  and  even  the  falsification  of  the 
judgments  pronounced  by  the  court,  were  all  mat- 
ters of  every-day  occurrence.  These  clamant  evils 
at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  was  now  made  to  purify 
Remedies  the  fountain  of  justice.  Thereme- 
ailempted.  dies  which  were  provided  by  sta- 
tute show  how  deep-seated  the  disease  must  have 
been.  To  prevent  the  judges  from  going  out  of  their 
proper  order  to  hear  and  determine  an  action  in 
favour  of  a  friend,  it  was  enacted  that  each  judge 
should  sit  in  the  outer  house  in  a  certain  regular 
rotation,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  their  salary  for  the  session  ;  and,  as  an  addi- 
tional check  on  such  partial  and  improper  interfer- 
ence, it  was  provided  that  if  any  judge  should  attend 
in  the  inner  house  out  of  his  course,  either  party 

the  Privy  Seal ;  and  in  1695  he  was  made  president  of  the 
council ;  ho  held  this  post  till  the  king's  death  in  1702. 
He  was  inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries  in  ability, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  honest  Scottish  statcsmcu 
of  Unit  day. 

•  See  $upra,  pp.  761— 7C3 ;  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  June  12th, 
1693. 


might  decline  his  authority.  Taibet,  the  clerk- 
register,  was  so  flagrantly  guilty  of  falsifying  the 
minutes  of  parliament,  in  its  decisions  upon  private 
causes  in  which  he  was  interested,  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge, 
and  offered  his  office  for  sale.  To  prevent  Mich 
dishonest  practices  for  the  future,  it  was  ordered 
that  after  the  judgment  of  tho  court  was  pro- 
nounced, it  should  be  written  out  by  the  clerk  in 
the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  immediately 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  presiding 
judge.  Both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  the 
court  had  been  latterly  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on 
its  proceedings  with  closed  doors,  and  its  judg- 
ments had  been  concocted  in  private  after  the 
parties  were  withdrawn.  This  iniquitous  system 
was  now  abolished;  the  courts  of  justice  were 
again  ordered  to  be  thrown  open,  and  the  judges 
were  brought  under  the  wholesome  influence  of 
public  opinion.  But  such  statutary  remedies 
served  rather  to  palliate  than  to  cure  the  deep- 
rooted  profligacy  of  the  bench  ;  and  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  evil  was  completely  eradi- 
cated.' 

Strange  to  say,  no  member  of  the  Estates  de- 
manded an  investigation  into  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  slightest  notice     inquire  into 
was  taken  in  parliament  of  that  ^Glen^e^ 
atrocious  crime.    It  was  not  until  cnco«— 
1693,  three  years  after  the  deed  was  committed, 
that  the  demand  for  inquiry  became  so  loud  and 
general,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted.    A  com- 
mission was  indeed  issued  in  1603,  appointing  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  several  other  men  of  rank, 
to  examine  into  the  affair,  but  they  took  no  steps 
whatever  to  perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  tbem ; 
and  as  the  king  neglected  to  urge  them,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  their  appointment  was  in- 
tended to  prevent,  rather  than  to  carry  out,  an 
investigation. 

After  a  recess  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  met  9th  May,  1695.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  having  died  the  previous  year,  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  a  veteran  statesman  of 
respectable  character  and  great  experience,  was 
appointed  lord  high  commissioner.  It  was  fore- 
seen by  the  king's  advisers  that  the  horror  and 
indignation  excited  by  the  massacre  of  Glencce 
had  reached  such  a  height  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible any  longer  to  evade  inquiry,  and  a  com- 
mission was  accordingly  sent  down  from  London 
authorising  the  commissioner,  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  several  other  privy  councillors,  to  examine  into 
the  affair.  The  Estates  had  scarcely  assembled  w  hen 
notice  was  given  of  a  motion  for  an  inquiry;  but  on 
the  announcement  of  Tweeddale  that  the  king  had 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  house  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission,  the  parliament  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  sovereign,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  made  it  manifest  that  they 

•  Act  Pari.  Scot  1693,  c.  18,  19,  21,  26,  27 ;  Contain" 
Papers,  p.  184 
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were  determined  that  the  investigation  should 
now  be  honest  and  complete.     About  the  middle 

—report  of  the  of  June  the  Estates  became  so 

cowiniwionera.  clamorous  for  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  that  the  government  were  com- 
pelled to  expedite  the  inquiry,  and  ultimately  to 
lay  the  document  before  the  house,  without  wait- 
ing, as  they  originally  intended,  till  the  king's 
pleasure  respecting  it  should  be  made  known.* 

The  report  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  fairness  and  candour,  though  an 
anxious  desire  was  shown  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  the  king  in  signing  the  fatal  order  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  commis- 
sioners gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  king's  instructions  to  warrant  the 
slaughter  itself,  much  less  the  perfidious  manner 
in  which  it  was  executed,  and  that  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Stair  appear  to  have  been  "  the  only 
warrant  and  cause  of  this  barbarous  murder." 

Charge  against  They  did  not  find  it  proved  that 
Breadalbane.  Breadalbane  was  implicated  in  the 
slaughter,  but  they  ascertained  that  the  earl  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  high-treason  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  clans ;  that  he  had  professed  to  be  a 
zealous  partisan  of  James,  and  had  recommended 
the  chiefs  to  accept  the  money  offered  them  by  the 
government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  anus  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  monarch.  The  parliament 
immediately  committed  Breadalbane  a  prisoner  to 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  speedily 
liberated  by  the  government,  on  the  plea  that  the 
treacherous  villain  had,  as  he  alleged,  professed 
himself  Jacobite  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
discover  and  betray  the  plana  of  the  Jacobite 
chiefa.T 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  laid  before 
Decision  of  the  the  Estates  on  the  24th  of  June, 
parliament,  and  was  carefully  discussed  sec- 
tion by  section.  They  resolved  unanimously  that 
the  order  signed  by  the  king  did  not  authorise 
the  murder  of  the  Glencoe  men.  They  next 
resolved  that  tho  letters  of  Stair  exceeded  the 
royal  instructions,  and  excluded  the  Macdonalds 
from  the  mercy  which  it  was  his  majesty's  inten- 
tion to  ofTer  to  all  who  would  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity.! But  though  the  parliament  thus  imputed 
the  guilt  of  the  murder  to  Stair,  they  impeached 
his  conduct  in  terms  which  had  been  studiously 
framed  to  serve  the  end  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers had  in  view,  rather  than  to  vindicate  public 
justice  by  the  punishment  of  a  great  criminal. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  upon  the  slaughter  of  the  Olencoe 
men  was  dictated  quite  as  much  by  hatred  of  the 
secretary,  as  by  humanity  and  justice  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Estates  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  drive  the  powerful  and  envied 

•  Act  Pari.,  June  14,  1G95. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  xi.  p.  1-57 ;  Act  Purl.,  Jutif  10,  1G93. 
J  Ibid.,  June  26. 


minister  from  office,  and  not  to  bring  him  to  trial 
and  punishment  for  the  atrocious  crime  which  ho 
had  committed.  With  regard  to  the  direct  agents 
in  the  massacre,  they  declared  that  Hamilton,  who 
had  absconded,  was  not  free  from  the  blood  of  the 
Glencoe  men  ;  they  pronounced  Olenlyon,  Captain 
Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  Ensign  Lundic, 
and  Sergeant  Barbour,  who  were  then  serving  in 
Flanders,  guilty  of  murder,  and  petitioned  his 
majesty  to  send  them  home  for  trial.  The  king, 
however,  did  not  comply  with  this  Unsatisfactory 
request  of  the  parliament.  None  result, 
of  the  persons  thus  branded  as  murderers  were 
brought  to  trial,  or  punished  for  their  crime.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  royal  service,  and 
some  of  them  even  received  promotion.  The  Master 
of  Stair,  indeed,  was  dismissed  from  office,  though 
it  is  alleged  that  even  this  most  inadequate  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  quite  as  much  on  account  of  the 
part  the  secretary  took  in  the  Darien  affair,  as  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  king  at  the  barbarous 
murder  of  the  ill-fated  Macdonalds.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  William's  warmest  admirers,  that  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  this  atrocious  crime  has  left 
a  deep  stain  on  his  memory. 

The  last  faint  embers  of  the  civil  war  in  Scotland 
had  now  expired,  and  in  April,  The  Ban  Rock 
1694,  the  Bass  Rock,  the  last  for-  held  for  James, 
lined  place  which  held  out  for  King  James,  sur- 
rendered. This  remarkable  and  almost  inaccessible 
rock  was  then  occupied  by  a  strong  castle,  which, 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother, 
hud  been  used  as  a  state  prison,  in  which  many  of 
the  victims  of  their  tyranny  were  immured.  After 
the  Revolution  it  held  out  for  more  than  a  year, 
until  the  garrison  were  starved  into  submission ; 
but  it  was  shortly  after  (15th  June,  1689)  recovered 
for  King  James  by  four  young  Jacobite  officers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  skirmish  of 
Cromdale,  and  were  confined  in  this  castle.  By  an 
adroit  stratagem  tbey  contrived  to  shut  the  gates 
on  the  small  garrison,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  were  engaged  in  helping  to  unload  a 
vessel  at  the  landing-place,  without  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  rock  and 
proceed  to  the  shore.  As  soon  as  the  success  of 
this  daring  attempt  became  known,  the  officers 
were  joined  by  several  companions,  including 
Crawford  younger,  of  Ardmillan,  and  Charles 
Maitland,  who  had  been  deputy-governor  of  the 
castle  under  the  Stewarts.  They  obtained  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  ammunition  from  the  French 
government,  and  two  large  boats,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  marauding  incursions  on  the  coasts 
of  Fife  and  East  Lothian,  and  even  to  seize  and 
plunder  several  trading  vessels  in  their  voyage  up 
the  Frith.  The  government  were  both  indignant 
and  perplexed  by  these  proceedings,  and  in  tho 
spring  of  1692  sent  two  vessels  to  bombard  tho 
fort ;  but  the  art  of  besieging  fortified  places,  espe- 
cially by  sea,  was  at  that  time  so  little  understood 
in  Scotland,  that  after  firing  five  hundred  ball*, 
which  the  garrison  carefully  collected,  and  added 
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to  theirmilitary  store*,  the  besiegers  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  attempt.  Vorious  other  fruitless 
schemes  were  successively  formed  for  the  reduction 
of  the  island  fortress ;  but  at  length  the  supplies 

Its  nder  °^  garrison  were  cut  off  by  a 
rigorous  blockade,  and  the  intrepid 
defenders  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  by 
the  want  of  provisions  that  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  privy, 
council— absolute  indemnity  for  life  and  fortune, 
with  liberty  either  to  remain  in  security  at  home, 
or  to  depart  for  France.* 

A  considerable  number  of  their  brother  officers, 

Melancholy  who  had  taken  Pftrt  in  the  HiSh" 
fnteofthe  land  campaign,  had  previously 
Lowland  Jaco-  been  admitted  to  the  same  honour- 
able terms,  and  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
They  received  for  some  time  from  the  French  mo- 
narch pay  and  subsistence,  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  which  they  had  held  in  the  service  of  James. 
But  after  the  cause  of  the  exiled  sovereign  became 
desperate,  and  misfortunes  began  to  gather  thick 
around  the  French  monarchy,  they  felt  unwilling 
to  be  any  longer  a  burden  on  the  government,  and 
petitioned  to  be  received  into  the  service  of  Louis  as 
private  soldiers.  Their  generous  proposal  was  reluc- 
tantly acceded  to  by  James,  who  was  deeply  affected 
in  taking  leave  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  before 
they  set  out  to  join  the  French  army.  He  wrote 
down  their  names  in  his  pocket-book,  and  "  assured 
them  he  should  ever  retain  a  deep  senso  of  their 
devotion  to  his  person,  and,  if  Providence  should 
ever  restore  him  to  his  throne,  their  rank  in  his 
army  should-  not  be  inferior  to  their  deserts." 
Having  been  formed  into  an  independent  company 
under  their  own  officers,  they  set  out  on  their 
march  to  the  frontiers  of  8pain,  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  which  they  performed  on  foot. 
Their  pay  as  common  soldiers  amounted  to  only 
three  pence  a  day,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread,  so  that  to  obtain  tho  bare  necessaries  of  life  I 
they  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  watches,  rings, 

*  Siege  of  the  Hats,  reprinted  in  "  MUoellanea  Scotica 
Memoirs  of  the  Uev.  John  DInckadder,  by  Dr.  Cricbton, 
Appendix,  pp.  382—386;  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council. 


and  trinkets,  which  had  been  cherished  by  them  at 
the  tokens  of  love  or  of  friendship,  and  even  with  i 
portion  of  their  clothes.  The  post  both  of  danger 
and  of  toil  was  constantly  allotted  them,  and  st  tbe 
siege  of  Rosas,  in  Catalonia,  under  Marshal  Nosiliei, 
and  in  a  subsequent  campaign  in  Alssce,  their 
desperate  valour  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  But  the  numbers  of  this  little  band 
rapidly  diminished — not  a  few  of  them  fell  by  th« 
sword,  others  perished  by  fatigue,  privation,  and 
sickness;  so  that,  when  five  years  afterward*  tbe 
company  was  disbanded  at  Silistad,  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Rhine,  only  sixteen  of  the  original  number 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  remained  alive,  and  of  theie 
only  five  returned  to  their  native  country.* 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1694  a  sad  calamity  fell 
upon  the  king  and  country.  On  Death  of 
the  28th  of  1  )ecember  Queen  Mary  Queen  Mary, 
died  of  smallpox,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  an  exemplary  wife,  and  a  judicious 
and  kind-hearted  sovereign,  and  her  sudden  aad 
unexpected  loss  almost  broke  the  heart  of  her 
husband,  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  was  remark- 
able for  his  coolness  and  fortitude.  The  amiable 
disposition  of  Mary,  her  winning  manner*  and 
unostentatious  piety,  together  with  her  courage, 
ability,  and  personal  beauty,  endeared  her  to  her 
subjects,  and  her  untimely  death  caused  deep  and 
general  sorrow.  The  Scottish  people,  though  she 
was  personally  a  stranger  to  them,  honoured  her 
for  her  virtues,  and  mourned  her  death  tbe  more 
deeply,  remembering  that  she  was  a  descendant  of 
their  ancient  royal  race. 

The  friends  of  the  exiled  king,  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  confidently  predicted  that  the 
death  of  Mary  would  exercise  a  roost  injorww 
influence  on  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  thai 
William,  deprived  of  her  powerful  aid  and  w* 
counsel,  would  find  it  impossible  much  longer  to 
maintain  his  position  on  the  throne.  Bat  their 
expectations  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  id 
the  remainder  of  William's  reign  was  much  mew 
tranquil  than  its  commencement. 

•  Memoirs  of  Dundee,  with  an  account  of  DoeJ*'« 
officer*  after  they  went  to  Fraaoe,  Contain'  Stat*  l'«fe<- 
pp.  137—139. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

WILLIAM. 
ad.  1G94— 1702. 


After  the  massacre  of  Glcncoe,  by  which  the 
But*  or  the  public  mind  hod  been  greatly  irri- 
publio  mind  tatcd  against  the  king  and  the 
2L"  of  Gk""  Bovernment. ,he  commissioner  was 
cot.  Policy  of  authorised,  with  a  view  to  allay 
the  govern-  tho  prevailing  discontent,  to  agree 
to  the  passing  of  acts  for  the  en- 
extension  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, so  far  as  such  acts  might  not  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  England.  The  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  English  East  India  Company,  and  the  oppo- 
sition offered  to  tho  exclusive  privileges  conferred 
by  it,  aroused  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
Scotland,  whose  trade  had  been  long  in  a  lan- 
guishing and  depressed  condition  beyond  that  of 
almost  any  nation  in  Europe.  Much  of  this  de- 
pression was  clearly  traceable  to  the  selfish  and 
monopolising  policy  of  England,  particularly  to  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  16G0,  by  which 
Scotland  had  been  deprived  of  trading  privileges 
which  she  formerly  enjoyed,  and  in  the  possession 
of  which  she  had  been  rapidly  rising  into  wealth 
and  importance.  Numerous  expedients  had,  from 
time  to  time,  occupied  the  thoughts  of  enlightened 
and  patriotic  men  for  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry  in  Scotland,  and 
elevating  her  to  that  position  which  she  seemed 
fitted  to  occupy  in  tho  scale  of  nations.  Among 
Willinm  these  was  William  Paterson,  the 
Puterson.  originator,  it  is  said,  of  the  Bank 
of  England,*  as  well  as  of  the  first  public  bank  that 
had  been  established  in  his  native  country. t  He  is 
represented  as  being— and  indeed,  by  the  wisdom 
evinced  in  his  ill-fated  plans,  appears  to  have  been — 
a  man  of  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind,  profound 
sagacity,  and  original  genius,  but,  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  his  country,  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Of  his  early  history  little  is  known,  and  that  little 
abounds  in  apparent  contradictions.  At  one  time 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a  missionary,  at  another  as  a 
buccaneer.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  a  man  of  education,  and  that,  either  from  a 
desire  to  extend  his  knowledge,  or  from  some  other 
motive,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  spent  some 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  American  continent. 
After  a  time,  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Situated  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
globe,  it  appeared  to  his  sagacious  mind  as  by 
nature  adapted  to  become  the  site  of  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world.  Ho  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  advantages  it  seemed  to  offer  for  opening 
to  his  native  country  a  participation  in  the  trade 
of  the  East  Indies,  by  which  England  was  be- 
coming enriched,  and  which  the  merchants  of  that 
country  had  hitherto  monopolised.    Full  of  this 

•  Btirn«  t,  vol.  iv.  p.  230;  IUlph,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47»—  iSl. 
f  Tho  Bunk  of  Scotland,  established  17iu  of  July,  1U?5. 


idea  he  laboured  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  that  remurkable  neck  of  land,  its 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  mineral  and  vege- 
table, its  native  tribes,  and  their  relation  to  tho 
Spanish  colony  that  had  planted  itself  on  tho 
western  shore.    On  his  return  to  Britain,  he  had 
matured  a  scheme  by  which  he     The  Durien 
hoped  to  render  Scotland  a  great  scheme, 
emporium  of  trade  and  commerce.    He  communi- 
cated his  views  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  whom  he 
met  in  London,  and  who  entered  so  warmly  into 
the  scheme  that  he  accompanied  Paterson  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  introduced  him  to  tho  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  and  other  ministers  of  state,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  great  project  he  had  formed.  The 
site  he  had  selected  as  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  was  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.    His  project  was  in  a  high  degree 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  its  advantages,  -as 
pointed  out  by  himself,  Bhow  that  he  was  no  idle 
dreamer,  but  had  calmly  and  laboriously  pondered 
the  whole  subject,  as  compared  with  other  great 
commercial  enterprises,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.    "  The  time  and  expense,"  Commercial 
he  says,  "  of  navigation  to  C  hina,    project  of  1  a- 
Japan,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  the  u"waa' 
far  greatest  part  of  the  East  Indies  will  be  lessened 
more  than  half,  and  the  consumption  of  European 
commodities  more  than  doubled,  trade  will  increase 
trade,  and  money  will  increase  money,  and  the 
trading  world  shall  no  more  need  to  want  work  for 
their  hands,  but  will  rather  want  hands  for  their 
work.  Thus  the  door  of  the  sens  and  the  key  of  the 
universe,  with  anything  of  a  reasonable  manage- 
ment, will  of  course  cuablo  its  proprietors  to  givo 
laws  to  both  oceans,  and  to  become  arbitrators  of 
the  commercial  world,  without  being  liable  to  the 
fatigues,  expenses,  and  dangers,  or  contracting  the 
guilt  and  blood  of  Alexander  and  Cwsar.  In  all  our 
empires  that  have  been  anything  universal,  tho 
conquerors  have  been  obliged  to  seek  out  and  court 
their  conquests  from  afar,  but  the  universal  force 
and  influence  of  this  attractive  magnet  is  such  as 
can  much  more  effectually  bring  empire  home  to  its 
proprietor's  doors.  •  •  •  •  •  The  nature  of  theso 
discoveries  is  such  as  not  to  be  engrossed  by  any 
one  nation  or  people,  with  exclusion  to  others,  nor 
can  it  bo  thus  attempted  without  evident  hazard 
and  ruin,  as  wc  see  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, who,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people 
to  trade,  or  so  much  as  to  go  to  or  dwell  in  tho 
Indies,  had  not  only  lost  that  trade  they  were  not 
able  to  maintain,  but  have  depopulated  and  ruined 
those  countries  therewith,  so  that  the  Indies  havo 
rather  conquered  Spain  and  Portugal  than  they 
have  conquered  the  Indies.    People  and  their  in- 
dustry  arc  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  nation,  and, 
in  respect  to  them,  all  other  things  are  but  ima- 
ginary.   This  was  well  understood  by  tho  people 
of  Rome,  who,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Sparta  and 
Spain,  by  general  naturalisations,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  immunity  of  government,  far  moro 
effectually  and  advantageously  conquered  and  kept 
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the  world,  than  ever  they  did  or  possibly  could  have 
done  by  the  sword." 

Whether  Tweeddale  and  the  other  ministers  had 
— iti  reception  tho  sagacity  to  perceive  the  ad- 
by  the  minis-    vantages  of  this  splendid  scheme, 
trf'         and  were  inclined  to  adopt  them 
through  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.    They  had  other  motives 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  them  to  enter  warmly 
into  Paterson's  views.    In  consequence  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.both  the  king,  and  Secretary  Stair, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  that  transaction,  had 
become  exceedingly  unpopular;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  Paterson's  project  would  not  only  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  that  horrible  tragedy, 
but,  if  supported  by  the  king  and  the  government, 
would  have  the  effect  of  effacing  the  recollection  of 
it,  and  restoring  them  to  public  favour.  Accord- 
ingly, Stair  in  particular  threw  his  whole  influence 
into  the  scale,  and  was  eloquent  in  his  laudation  of 
a  scheme  from  which  he  laboured  to  demonstrate 
that  Scotland  would  reap  advantages  beyond  cal- 
culation.   Nor  was  the  project  less  acceptable, 
though  probably  from  other  and  purer  motives,  to 
the  nation  at  largo. 
Almost  all  other  topics  of  public  interest  were, 
Reception  of    f°«"   »   time,  comparatively  for- 
the  project  by   gotten,  and,  to  add  to  the  excitc- 
tho  people.     mcnt  which  gcized  on  ftU 

classes  of  the  community,  the  press  teemed  with 
pamphlets  which  flattered  the  most  extravagant 
hopes  of  national  wealth  and  power.  Many  of  these 
expatiated  upon  the  incalculable  riches  hid  in  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  with  which  tho  isthmus  was 
supposed  to  abound;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  Pater- 
son  to  say  that  in  his  scheme  he  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  delusive  expectations  thus  excited. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  for  carrying  out  this  magnificent 
enterprise;  and  as  the  parliament  participated  in 
the  national  excitement,  which  apparently  extended 
even  to  the  king  and  the  government,  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  this  desirable  consummation.  An  act 
Act  for       was  drawn  up  under  the  direction 

establishing  a  of  Paterson  himself,  in  which  it 
company.       WM  pr0Tided  that  thcrc  should  be 

established  "  A  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  with  power  to  plant  colonies  and  build 
cities,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  not  in  the  possession 
of  any  other  1- uropean  power,  with  the  consent  of 
the  natives."  The  principal  details  wero  that  one 
half  of  the  proprietors  at  least  should  be  natives  of 
Scotland,  that  the  lowest  share  should  bo  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  highest  should  not 
exceed  three  thousand  pounds.  That  no  part  of 
the  capital,  or  any  of  the  property,  of  the  company, 
should  be  liable  to  restraint  or  forfeiture  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  That  the  proprietors,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  should  be  empowered  to  frame 
their  own  constitutions,  civil  and  military,  to  be 
binding  on  all  persons  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  that  they  should  bo  authorised  to  administer 
the  oath  de  Jideli,  and  all  other  oaths  necessary  to 


their  management  That  they  should,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  bo  empowered  to  6t  out  or 
freight  their  own  or  foreign  vessels,  notwith- 
standing tho  navigation  laws ;  to  plant  colonies 
and  build  cities  and  forts  in  places  not  already 
inhabited,  or  in  any  other  places,  on  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  natives  or  other  inhabitants;  to 
defend  themselves,  and  to  take  reparation  f"r 
damage  done  them  by  sea  or  land ;  and  to  conclude 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  sovereigns 
or  proprietors  of  any  lands  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, or  with  any  potentate  ot  the  time  at  peace 
with  their  own  sovereign.  That  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  all  the  vessels,  merchandise,  and  other 
effects  of  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  not  the  growth  of  their  own  plantations, 
should  be  free  from  all  duties  of  every  description. 
That  if,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  exemptions  of 
the  company,  any  of  their  vessels  were  stopped  or 
detained  by  foreign  powers,  his  majesty  promised 
to  interpose  his  authority  to  obtain  restitution,  repa- 
ration, and  satisfaction,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the 
damage  so  done.  That  the  company's  vessels  should 
be  bound  to  proceed  from  their  settlements  direct 
to  Scotland,  and  not,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
to  break  bulk  elsewhere,  and  that  none  of  the 
lieges  be  permitted  to  trade  to  the  company's  pos- 
sessions for  the  period  of  thirty  years  without  their 
license.  Finally,  that  all  the  members,  officials, 
and  servants  of  the  company  should  be  declared  free 
from  impressment  or  personal  service,  and  from 
taxation  or  excise  for  twenty  years,  and  that  o!l 
foreigners  who  shall  become  members  of  the  com- 
pany be  declared  denizens  of  Scotland,  and  entitled 
to  ull  the  privileges  of  native  members. 
The  act  for  establishing  the  company  was  parsed 

by  parliament  on  the  UUth  of  June,  . 

•   ,       i  .  I'assins*  of  the 

and  the  king  was  induced  to  grant    Act  26  June. 

a  charter  iu  terms  of  the  act.  Subscription 
From  the  great  privileges  con-  boo^*^J|^ii: 
ferred  on  the  company  the  pro- 
jectors naturally  expected  a  large  influx  of  English 
shareholders,  many  of  the  English  capitalists 
being  deeplv  dissatisfied  at  beiug  debarred  frum 
all  participation  in  tho  lucrative  commerce  of  the 
East,  by  the  exclusive  privileges  conferred  on  the 
East  India  Company.   The  capital  of  the  coinp&nr 
was  £600,000 ;  and  ten  of  tho  directors  empowered 
to  receive  subscriptions  were  resident  in  London. 
Here  the  subscription  books  were  first  opened,  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  in  nine  days  £3oO,WX>, 
or  one  half  of  the  capital,  was  subscribed,  and  one 
fourth  of  it  actually  paid  down. 

In  February,  1690,  the  books  were  opened  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  at      —»nd  in 
first  the  utmost  eagerness  to  sub-  Edinburgh 
scribe  was  manifested  by  persons    and  ul«K«w- 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  yet  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  August  that  the  whole  subscriptions 
were  filled  up. 

Meantime  the  East  India  Company  had  taken 
the  alarm— an  alarm  which  soon  rose  almost  to 
frenzy,  and  spread  to  both  houses  of  the  English 
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parliament.    They  had  recourse  to  the  unusual 
AUrm  of  the    measure  of  holding  a  conference, 
East  India     aud  in  their  united  capacity  pro- 
Compnny.      g(?ntcd  an  fiddrm  ,0  ,hc  crown 

ogoinst  the  Scottish  company.  "  By  reason,"  they 
said,  "of  the  great  advantages  granted  to  the 

Address  to  tbe  Sco.t8' E<ut  India  Comi>any,  and  the 
km?  from      duties  and  difficulties  that  lay  in 

both  Houses  of  ^at  trade  in  England,  a  great  part 
ar  unent.  of  ^  itoc^  and  dipping  of  this 
nation  would  be  carried  thither,  and  by  this  reason 
Scotland  might  be  made  a  free  port  for  all  East 
India  commodities;  and  consequently  those  several 
places  in  Europe  which  were  supplied  from  Eng- 
land would  be  furnished  from  Scotland  much 
cheaper  than  could  be  done  by  the  English,  and, 
therefore,  this  nation  would  lose  the  benefit  of 
supplying  foreign  parts  with  those  commodities 
which  had  always  been  a  great  article  in  the 
balance  of  their  foreign  trade.  Moreover,  that 
the  said  commodities  would  unavoidably  be  brought 
by  the  Scots  into  England  by  stealth,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  English 
trade  and  navigation,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  his  majesty  in  his  customs.  And  that,  when 
that  nation  should  have  settled  themselves,  by 
plantations  in  America,  the  English  commcrco  in 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  skins,  masts,  &c, 
would  be  utterly  lost,  because  the  privileges  of 
that  nation,  granted  to  them  by  this  act,  were 
auch  that  that  kingdom  must  be  the  magarine  of 
nil  commodities,  and  the  English  plantations  and 
tiic  traffic  there  lost  to  this  nation,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  their  own  manufactures  yearly  decreased."  * 

The  answer  of  the  king  to  this  address  naturally 

of    alarmed  the  promoters  of  the  com- 

Siotiuh      pany  more  than  the  address  itself, 
ministers.      H<;  ^  rcp0I.,ed  to  jmVc  gfl  jd  .  „  TLftt 

lie  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  but  he  hoped 
that  some  remedies  might  be  found  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  that  might  arise  from  this  act."f 
To  show  that  his  majesty  was  in  earnest,  the 
Marquis  of  Twccddale  and  the  two  secretaries, 
Dulrymple  and  Johnston,  wero  immediately  dis- 
missed from  office. 

The  House  of  Commons,  not  content  with  their 

Continued     *hB'Vn  £°  narrow-minded  and 
oi!|ioMtion  of    foolish  address  to  the  krng,  had 
tfie  House  of    {])C  arrogance  to  institute  an  in- 
otnmont—     qUj,-y  jn(0  tiic  means  by  which  the 
act  had  been  obtained  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
They  seized  on  the  company's  books  and  papers  in 
London,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the  directors 
of  the  company  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  und  mis- 
demeanour.   They  even  went  so  far  as  to  impeach 
Lord  Belhavcn  and  other  distinguished  Scottish 
gentlemen  whoso  names  were  mentioned  iu  the 
act  as  directors  of  the  company,  \  for  administering 
i  n  England  the  oath  dejidcli  to  a  foreign  association. 
Though  these  proceedings— the  manifestations  of 
impotent  rage,  and  practically  inoperative! — were 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  No.  976—976.  t  Ibid. 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  21st  January,  1696. 
VOL.  II. 


sufficiently  ridiculous,  they  nevertheless  had  tho 
cfTcct  of  alarming  the  English  shareholders,  many 
of  whom  dropped  their  connection  with  the  com- 
pany by  failing  to  pay  up  their  instalments.  Their 
shares  thus  became  forfeited,  so  that  the  sum  of 
£100,000  was  added  to  the  stock  to  be  subscribed 
in  Scotland  j  but  two  days  before  tho  time  ap- 
pointed for  closing  the  books,  the  whole  capital, 
including  this  addition,  was  subscribed. 

As  the  directors  still  found  themselves  without 
sufficient  capital  for  carrying  on  _^BvcK  of  tbU 
their  great  undertaking,  they  deter-    opposition  on 
mined  to  extend  their  applications    l"°  ^j"^'*'1 
for  subscriptions  to  friendly  trading 
communities  on  the  Continent.    The  opposition  of 
the  king  and  the  English  parliament  had  so  intimi- 
dated the  English  shareholders,  that  in  a  shor  t  time, 
after  deducting  the  £100,000  added  to  the  stock, 
there  still  remained  double  the  amount  of  English 
stock  unallotted.    This  the  directors  now  resolved, 
if  practicable,  to  transfer  to  foreigners;  and,  with 
tiiis  view,  a  deputation  was  dispatched  to  Holland 
and  Hamburgh  to  open  the  subscription  books.  But 
the  commercial  jealousy  that  had  driven  them  from 
England  pursued  them  to  tho  Continent.  Tho 
king,  under  tho  influence  of  the  Subscriptions 
Dutch,  as  well  as  of  his  English  ad-      opened  at 
viscrs,  had  sent  instructions  to  Sir   Opposition  of 
Paul  Kycaut,  the  English  resident     the  English 
at  Hamburgh,  to  offer  tho  most  resident, 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  depu- 
tation. Ho  accordingly  presented  a  memorial  to  (ho 
senate  or  council  of  burgomasters,  informing  them 
that  the  commissioners  then  in  treaty  with  their 
state  had  no  authority  from  the  king,  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  his  majesty's  displeasure  if  they 
should  give  any  countenance  to  the  Scottish  com- 
pany. The  senate,  justly  indignant  at  this  insolent 
and   haughty  message,  returned  tho  following 
spirited  answer:  "  We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  strange 
thing,  that  the  king  of  Britain  should  offer  to 
hinder  us  from  entering  into  engagements  with 
his  own  subjects  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  has 
lately  given  such  large  privileges  by  so  solemn  an 
act  of  parliament."    By  this  time  nearly  the  whole 
£200,000  had  been  subscribed  ;  but  this  official 
disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Rycaut  so  alarmed  the 
merchants,  that  the  greater  part  withdrew  their 
subscriptions,  and  the  Scots  were  thus  left  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  resources  for  carrying  out  their 
vast  undertaking. 

The  indignation  and  disgust  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  wero  universal  nnd  ex-  Memorials 
trcme.    Numerous  mcmoriats  wero    «tldn>scd  to 
presented  to  tho  king  from  tho  f« 
company  and  its  office  bearers,  together  with  re- 
monstrances to  the  Scottish  officers  of  state.  For 
a  time  all  seemed  in  vain.     At  last,  however, 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  1C97,  a  short  answer  was 
returned,  assuring  the  company,  that  on  the  king's 
return  to  England  their  complaints  would  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  that,  in  tho  mean- 
time, instructions  had  been  given  to  tho  English 
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representatives  in  foreign  countries  not  to  employ 
his  majesty's  name  in  obstructing  the  operations 
of  the  company.    This  turned  out  to  be  utterly 
fallacious,  for  on  application  being  made  to  the 
foreign  residents,  they  declared  that  they  had 
received  no  such  instructions. 
Notwithstanding  these  multiplied  discourage- 
The  company    menta,  the  Scots  resolved  to  per- 
Ktolvcd  to'    eist  in  their  scheme,  the  opposi- 
proceed.        tion  to  whicn  on  tl|e  ^  of  ,he 

English  was  held  to  be  a  testimony  in  its  favour. 
Six  vessels,  carrying  from  thirty  to  sixty  guns, 
were  purchased,  or  ordered  to  be  built  for  the  com- 
pany at  Hamburgh.  These  were  freighted  with  a 
cargo  of  merchandise,  military  stores,  and  pro- 
visions ;  and  t  welve  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of 
whom  belonged  to  families  of  distinction,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  expedition,  ambitious  to 
become  the  founders  of  a  new  state  in  the  western 
hemisphere — a  state  bidding  fair  to  rival  in  mag- 
nificence and  wealth  all  the  great  commercial 
communities  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Sailing  of  die  The  national  enthusiasm  excited 
expedition.  foy  this  great  enterprise  extended 
downwards  to  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity; and,  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  soiling  of  the  expedition,  "the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh,"  it  is  said,  "  poured  down  upon 
Leith  to  see  the  colony  depart,  amid  the  tears, 
and  prayers,  and  praises  of  relations  and  friends. 
Many  seamen  and  soldiers,  whose  services  had 
been  refused  because  more  had  ofTered  themselves 
than  were  needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  ships, 
and  when  ordered  ashore  clung  to  the  ropes  and 
timbers,  imploring  to  go  without  roward  with 
their  companions." 

The  squadron  reached  the  Gulf  of  Darien  about 

Arrival  and     the  end  of  October,  and  on  the 

proieisUnK*  of  3rd  of  November  the  voyagers  dia- 
th'*  colonials.         ,     i    j        *  * 
embarked  at  Acta,  a  secure  and 

capacious  harbour  at  an  equal  distance  between 
Portobello  and  Carthagena.  The  harbour  was 
enclosed  by  a  peninsula  stretching  southward,  and 
united  on  the  north  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  where  they  built  a  fortress,  which 
they  named  Fort  St.  Andrew.  With  the  consent 
of  all  the  native  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
took  possession  of  the  unappropriated  territory, 
which  they  styled  New  Caledonia,  where  they 
founded  New  Edinburgh,  the  intended  capital. 
They  established  amicable  relations  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  made  friendly  advances  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  Panuma  and  Carthagena.  The 
colony  being  thus  constituted,  their  council  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  New  Edinburgh  to  be  a 
free  port  to  all  nations,  and  guaranteeing  to  all 
persons  who  should  choose  to  trade  with  them,  or 
settle  amongst  them,  an  equal  participation  with 
themselves  in  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities which  had  been  granted  to  them. 

Intelligence  of  the  founding  of  the  colony 
reached  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  March,  1699, 
And  was  received  with  a  paroxysm  of  delight, 


which,  though  lamentably  premature,  as  was  after- 
wards found,  evinced  the  deep  in-  Rejoicing*, 
terest  taken  in  the  project  by  the       *<"-.  »» 
whole  nation.  "  It  was  celebrated,"  Edinburgh, 
we  are  told,  "  with  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings. 
Thanks  were  publicly  offered  op  to  God  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city.   At  a  public  graduation  of 
students,  which  tho  magistrates  attended  in  their 
robes,  the  professor  of  philosophy  pronounced  a 
harangue  in  favour  of  the  settlement,  the  legality 
of  which  was  maintained  in  the  printed  theses  of 
the  students.    It  seems  even  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon subject  of  declamation  from  the  pulpit."  * 

The  colonists  had  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  to  Europeans  the  most  Di*tre»s  of 
healthful  and  agreeable  period  of  the  «<l*>ny. 
the  year  in  a  tropical  country ;  but  on  the  return 
of  summer,  the  sickly  influence  of  the  climate  be- 
came alarmingly  perceptible.  Diseases  unknown 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  Britain  began  to  thin 
tho  ranks  of  the  unfortunate  settlers,  and  to  paralyse 
the  industry  of  those  who  survived.  The  gentle- 
men had  been  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour,  and 
the  peasants,  inured  to  tho  cold  regions  of  the 
north  and  sufficiently  hardy  on  their  native  soil, 
sunk  under  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  sun.  The 
ground  in  consequence  remained  uncleared,  and 
the  number  of  huts  they  had  been  able  to  construct 
were  not  sufficient  for  their  protection  from  the 
rains  with  which  the  country  is  deluged  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  Provisions  in  the  winter  began 
to  full  short ;  and,  as  they  had  not  yet  been  abl« 
to  raise  their  subsistence  in  the  colony  itself,  they 
had  no  other  resource  than  their  n*.*ivc  country,  or 
the  British  settlements  in  North  America.  A 
vessel  with  provisions  had  been  dispatched  from  the 
Clyde  in  the  month  of  February,  but  she  never 
reached  her  destination,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  burnt  at  sea  ;  and  the  colonists,  distressed  a! 
the  want  of  intelligence  from  home,  sent  one  of 
their  council  to  Scotland  with  an  urgent  request 
to  the  directors  of  the  company,  that  they  would 
not  delay  sending  them  the  necessary  supplies, 
and  also  with  an  address  to  the  king  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  earnestly  soliciting  his  protection. 
Before  any  answer  could  arrive,  Attack  by  the 
however,  the  infant  settlement  was  Spaniard*, 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  They  were  boldly  met 
and  defeated  by  Captain  James  Montgomery ; 
but  the  colonists,  naturally  apprehensive  of  being 
harassed  by  hostilities,  which  they  might  not 
always  be  able  successfully  to  resist,  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  into  despondency,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  Mis- 
fortunes continued  to  thicken  around  them.  One 
of  their  vessels  named  the  Dolphin,  on  a  voyage  to 
Barbadoes,  happening  to  be  stranded  on  the  coa*: 
of  Carthagena,  the  cargo  was  confiscated,  and  th« 
commander,  Captain  Pinkerton,  and  the  whole  crew 
were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Spain,  to  be  tried 
as  pirates.  In  this  distressing  situation,  the  no- 
•  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh. 
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fortunate  settlers  never  had  entertained  any  doubt 
of  being  furnished  with  supplies  from  the  colonies 
of  the  west.   Here  thej  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
Barbaroua     appointment.  They  found,  to  their 
orders  of  the    horror  and  consternation,  that  the 
*in*"-        king  had  sent  orders  to  the  go- 
vernors of  the  British  colonies  in  Jamaica,  Barba- 
dos, New  York,  and  other  places,  to  issue  procla- 
mations in  his  name  prohibiting  all  the  settlers, 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien, 
or  giving  them  any  supplies  of  provisions,  ammu- 
nition, or  arms.    This  proved  the  decisive  blow. 
After  struggling  on  for  a  short  time,  during  which 
they  were  indebted  for  supplies  to  the  charity  of 
the  native  Indians,  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Patcrson,  was  broken  up, 
having  subsisted  only  about  eight  months.    In  the 
meantime,  a  vessel  containing  three  hundred  re- 
cruits and  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  had  sailed  from  Leith,  but  on  their  arrival 
they  found  the  settlement  deserted,  and  proceeded 
to  Jamaica. 

In  the  month  of  November,  a  third  expedition 
Departure  of    consisting  of  four  vessels,  carrying 
s  third       one  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
expedition,     gaiied  fTom  the  Clyde,  notwith- 
standing indistinct  rumours  of  the  fate  of  the 
colony  had  reached  the  directors.    Arriving  at 
their  destination,  the  voyagers  were  astonished  to 
find  the  settlement  deserted,  the  huts  burned,  and 
the  fortifications  dismantled,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  re-embarking  and  returning 
home.   They  landed,  however,  and  but  for  the  dis- 
union and  misconduct  of  their  leaders,  they  might 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  settlement,  notwith- 
standing the  manifold  and  heavy  discouragements 
under  which  they  laboured.    Shortly  after  their 
arrival,  they  learned  that  the  Spaniards  were  n^nin 
preparing  for  an  attack.   Captain  Drummond,  one 
Continued      °f  the  original  council,  who  had 
disasters  of  the  returned  from  New  York,  whither 
colony-      he  had  proceeded  ftfter  the  aban. 

donment  of  the  settlement,  proposed  to  anticipate 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  by 
attacking  them  before  they  had  time  to  complete 
their  preparations ;  but  this  bold  and  politic 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  and  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  council,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition  had  been  entrusted.    At  this  juncture, 
Captain  Campbell  of  Fanab,  an  intrepid  officer,  who 
had  served  in  the  Earl  of  Argyll's  regiment  in 
Flanders,  arrived  in  the  settlement,  and  prepared, 
with  only  two  hundred  men,  to  take  the  field 
against  the  invaders.    Meantime  the  Spanish  land 
forces,  amounting,  it  is  alleged,  to  fifteen  hundred 
men,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
were  advancing  from  Panama  and  Santa  Maria, 
through  the  forest.    Campbell  met  them,  and, 
after  a  short  conflict,  defeated  and  dispersed  them. 
— it*  final      But  this  victory,  though  decisive, 
destruction,    was  of  no  permanent  benefit  The 
Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  under  the 


command  of  Don  Juan  Pimianta,  blockaded  the 
harbour,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  by  whom 
the  fort  was  immediately  invested  beyond  hope 
of  relief,  and  on  the  18th  of  March  the  colony 
eapitnlated  on  honourable  terms.  The  settlers, 
carrying  their  goods  along  with  them,  embarked 
for  Jamaica,  but  misfortune  still  pursued  them. 
One  of  their  vessels  was  wrecked  on  the  western 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  another  was  lost  on  the  bar  of 
Carolina  with  its  whole  passengers  and  crew,  six- 
teen excepted.  Campbell,  in  the  meantime,  dread- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  had  escaped 
to  New  York,  from  which  he  embarked  for  Scot- 
land.  The  remainder  of  tho  colonists  wero  so 
wenkened  by  disease  and  famiue  that  they  were 
unable,  without  the  assistance  of  tho  Spaniards, 
even  to  weigh  the  anchors  of  the  vessels  in  which 
they  had  embarked.  Their  voyage  was  to  tho  last 
degree  disastrous.  They  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  English  porta,  where  some  of  them  voluntarily 
remained  i  and  in  Spanish  ports,  where  others 
were  detained  as  prisoners;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  months  that  a  remnant 
of  the  unfortunate  colonists,  numbering  only  about 
thirty  persons,  reached  their  native  shores. 

Many  causes,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  bringing 
about  the  ruin  of  this  splendid  scheme,  but  tho 
chief  of  these  unquestionably  were  the  selfishness 
and  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  the  English  mer- 
chants, and  the  unworthy  compliance,  and  most  un- 
justifiable  policy  of  the  king. 

The  indignation  and  despair  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  at  the  destruction  of  their  Iodipiation 
favourite  project,  were  manifested  and  despair  of 
by  undisguised  hatred  against  the  the  people  of 
government,  and  public  com  mo-  cvtan  ' 
tions  amounting  almost  to  rebellion.  Such  was 
the  exasperation  of  the  public  mind  against  the 
king,  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  author  of 
the  disaster,  that  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stewart  began  to  revive.  Not  only  had 
the  reasonable  hopes  of  the  people  been  bitterly 
disappointed,  but  individuals  and  families  innume- 
rable had  been  ruined  j  and  tho  large  sums  of 
money  sunk  and  lost  in  the  project  were  more 
than  a  country  so  poor  as  Scotland  then  was  could 
lose  without  the  risk  of  national  bankruptcy.  To 
all  these  substantial  causes  of  discontent  must  be 
added  a  sense  of  wounded  national  pride.  Scot- 
land folt  that  her  commercial  interests  as  an  ancient 
and  independent  kingdom  were  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  those  of  her  ancient  rival,  to  whom  she 
was  now  attached  likes  conquered  province.  The 
memory  of  former  independence  aggravated  the 
sense  of  present  degradation,  and  the  origin  of 
every  social  calamity  was  referred  to  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of 
English  councils  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

It  is  no  apology  for  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
with  which  Scotland  was  treated  Ultimate  effect 
at  this  period  to  say  that  good  has    of  the  loss  of 
ultimately  been  evolved  out  of  evil.  Darien- 
The  opposition  manifested  towards  the  Darien 
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scheme,  find  the  consequent  failure  of  that  great 
project,  though  it  purl  ly  retarded,  contributed  in 
the  end  most  materially  to  bring  about  that  in- 
corporating union  by  which  Scotland  has  gained 
for  more  than  she  had  lost ;  and  both  nations,  as  a 
united  kingdom,  have  risen  to  a  height  of  national 
greatness,  wealth,  and  power,  and  assumed  a 
higher  rank  among  tho  nations  of  the  world  than 
cither  separately  could  ever  have  attained. 
Justice  to  the  memory  of  William  Paterson  dc- 
])cath  and     mands  one  closing  remark.  Like 
character  of    most  men  in  advanco  of  their  age, 
Pnt*r*on.      M  jic  ull(jouij(c(iiy  was,  he  died  in 

poverty  and  neglect ;  but  posterity  must  ever  re- 
gard him  as  a  man  of  profound  practical  sagacity, 
enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  disinterested  pa- 
triotism. The  failure  of  the  great  scheme  of  which 
he  was  the  projector  is  no  argument  against  the 
scheme  itself,  and  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
an  opposition  which  he  could  not  have  anticipated, 
and  which  the  nation  itself  had  not  the  power  to 
resist. 

The  loss  of  Daricn  rankled  long  in  the  minds  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  alienated  their  affections 
from  the  government  of  William.  While  the  fate 
of  the  colony  was  still  pending,  the  council-general 
of  the  company  resolved  to  make  a  personal  appeal 
to  the  king  against  tho  treatment  which  they  had 
received  from  his  officers;  but  Lord  Basil  Hamil- 
ton, a  young  and  popular  nobleman,  to  whom  their 
address  was  entrusted,  was  refused  an  audience, 
with  an  expression  of  displeasure  that  their  case 
should  have  been  committed  to  one  who  had  given 
no  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment.* A  general  national  address  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddalc, 
requesting  him  to  submit  the  affairs  of  the  company 
to  a  parliament,  but  it  was  received  with  con- 
temptuous indifference.  When  the  Estates  met  in 
May,  1700,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Quecnsberry,  the  commissioner,  and  Marchmont, 
the  chancellor,  they  proceeded  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  colony  of  Caledonia,  in  Darien, 
as  a  legal  and  rightful  settlement.  The  commis- 
sioner, finding  that  the  resolution  would  certainly 
be  carried,  adjourned  the  parliament  amid  general 
expressions  of  deep  discontent. 

In  this  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  news 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Tubacantc. 
An  illumination  was  immediately  ordered  in  the 
capital,  and  the  populace  seized  the  opportunity  of 
venting  their  displeasure  upon  the  members  of  the 

•  Unlrymplc  mentions  thnt  Lord  Ranil,  determined  thnt 
tho  nddri-M  should  reach  tlic  royal  hand*,  watched  his 
tiiaji-A'y's  exit  from  the  Saloon  0f  Audience,  and  thrust  the 
address  into  hui  hand*.  "  That  young  man  is  too  bold," 
■aid  William  ;  and  then,  admiring  his  spirit,  he  added,  "if 
a  man  emn  be  too  bold  in  the  cause  of  his  country." 


government  by  smashing  tho  windows  of  their 
houses.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
lord-advocate,  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  two 
prisoners  confined  for  circulating  hand-bills  on  the 
Daricn  question.  Their  demand  not  having  been 
complied  with  so  promptly  as  they  wished,  they 
broke  open  the  Tolbooth,  and  set  at  liberty  their 
friends,  along  with  all  the  other  prisoners,  the 
musical  bells  of  St.  Giles's  all  the  while  plaving 
"  Wilfu'  Willie." 

The  government  seem  to  have  been  either  unable 
or  afraid  to  take  vigorous  steps  to  punish  the 
rioters.  Four  only  of  their  number  were,  after 
much  delay,  brought  to  trial,  one  of  whom  was 
condemned  to  be  scourged,  and  three  to  be  pilloried  ; 
but  their  sentence  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
a  triumph  than  of  a  punishment — "  The  mob,"  says 
Carstairs,  "huzzaing  them  all  along,  and  throwing 
flowers  and  roses  on  the  iron  for  their  honour,  aud 
wine  going  about  like  water."  * 

The  public  mind  continued  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation.  A  new  national  address  was  pre- 
pared of  the  most  inflammatory  kind ;  and  when  the 
parliament  assembled  on  the  29th  of  October,  the 
table  was  loaded  with  angry  addresses  and  peti- 
tions from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  votes 
and  proceedings  of  tho  English  parliament  respect- 
ing the  Darien  Company,  the  memorial  to  the 
Senate  of  Hamburgh,  and  the  proclamations  issued 
by  tho  governors  of  tho  English  colonies,  were  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Estates ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  transmit  to  the  king  a  resolution 
asserting  the  legality  of  the  settlement  at  Darien. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  William  sympa- 
thised with  the  misfortunes  of  bis  Scottish  subjects, 
and  felt  the  justice  of  their  demands;  but  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  grant  them  redress,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Scotland  to 
the  zealous  and  selfish  policy  of  the  English  par- 
liament and  people. 

The  remainder  of  William's  reign  in  Scotland 
passed  on  without  any  event  worthy      ^  of 
of  notice.   He  died  on  the  8th  of  William,  and 
March,  1702,  in  the  fifty-second    accession  d 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  Anne, 
his  reign,  having  survived  his  consort,  Queen  Mary, 
upwards  of  six  years,  his  father-in-law,  Jamc&. 
only  four  months.    William  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  great  politician,  and  an  able  general ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Scottish  nation  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  the 
afl'uir  of  Darien,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  his 
reign  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  establish  meat 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Princess  Anne,  wife  of  George  Prince  of  Denmark, 
and  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  James  II. 
*  Carstairs'  Papers,  p.  615. 
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CHAPTER  LV1I. 

ANNE. 
a.d.  1702—1707. 

The  anion  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  person  of 
Is>ng-        James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  end 
rhcriidicJ  pro-   First  of  England  naturally  sug- 
jeet  uf  u  union.  gt.Bte<i  the  idea  of  such  a  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  that  both,  losing  their 
separate  identity,  should  be  merged  into  one  mon- 
archy.   Amongst  the  first  to  embrace,  and  the 
most  ardent  in  cherishing,  this  idea  was  James  him- 
self; but  his  scheme  was  far  too  comprehensive  to 
be  practicable,  and  embracing,  as  it  did,  a  complete 
identification  of  both  nations,  not  only  in  civil  laws, 
but  especially  in  religion,  naturally  failed  of  success. 
During  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  as  well  as  the 
intervening  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  project, 
though  beset  with  difficulties,  was  never  wholly 
abandoned.    The  project  of  James  continued  to  be 
entertained  by  his  successors,  and  their  attempts 
to  realise  it  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  House  of  Stewart.    Still,  however, 
patriotic  and  thoughtful  men  of  both  countries, 
though  they  could  not  clearly  see  their  way  to  the 
result,  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  an 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  if  accom- 
plished without  doing  violence  to  the  rights  of 
either,  must  ultimately  be  productive  of  many  solid 
advantages  to  both.   The  people  of  Scotland,  and 
especially  those  of  the  capital,  at  first  paid  dearly 
for  the  distinction  of  having  given  a  sovereign  to 
their  ancient  rival.    The  withdrawal  of  the  court 
to  the  distant  capital  of  another  kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  resort  thither  of  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  inflicted  a 
serious  injury  on  trade,  which  was  not  balanced  by 
any  compensating  participation  in  the  more  lucrative 
Obstacles  to     coromerco  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
a  union.       On  the  contrary,  the  English  were 
jealous  to  the  last  degree  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Scots  with  their  commercial  enter- 
prises ;  and  questions  naturally  arising  out  of  the 
claims  of  the  latter,  and  the  selfish  and  pertinacious 
resistance  of  the  former,  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  retard  that  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
had  so  long  desired  to  see,  and  which,  during  the 
century  and  a  half  that  have  elapsed  since  its  happy 
accomplishment,  has  been  found  a  source  of  incal- 
culable blessings  to  both  sections  of  the  island. 
During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  this  important 

.  measure  had  been  approved  bv  the 

Message  by  ,    .  ,             '    ,     ,  : r ,  . 

William  to  the  sound  judgment,  and  cherished 

commons  re-  by  the  disinterested  patriotism,  of 

C°a  union"*  >ViUiam '  but  tho  exasperation  of 
the  Scottish  people  at  the  depres- 
sion of  their  trade,  and  particularly  at  the  fuilurc 
of  the  Darien  scheme,  coupled  with  the  invincible 
repugnance  of  the  English  to  the  admission  of 
tho  Scots  to  equal  trading  privileges,  effectually 


prevented  the  execution  of  this  great  design. 
William,  however,  cherished  it  to  the  very  closo 
of  life,  and,  when  labouring  under  his  last  illness, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1702,  he  sent  a  message 
to  tho  commons  reminding  them  of  his  former 
appeals  on  this  subject,  and  concluding  with  these 
words—"  His  majesty  is  fully  satisfied  that  nothing 

I can  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  future 
peace,  security,  and  happiness  of  England  and 
Scotland  than  a  firm  and  entire  union  between 
I  them ;  and  he  cannot  but  hope  that,  upon  a  duo 
consideration  of  our  present  circumstances,  there 
will  be  found  a  general  disposition  to  this  union. 
His  majesty  would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if, 
during  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making 
both  kingdoms  ono  might  take  place,  and  is  there- 
fore extremely  desirous  that  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  might  be  set  on  foot,  and  docs,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  recommend  this  aflair  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  house."  *  His  approaching  disso- 
lution, however,  forbade  the  hope  of  his  surviving 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish,  which  lay  so 
near  to  his  heart ;  and  shortly  after  his  death,  all 
the  elements  of  discord  by  which  the  measure  had 
been  so  long  retarded,  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury. 

The  accession  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  eldest 
surviving   and    only    Protestant    Accession  of 
daughter  of  James,  was  agreeable,    tliu  l'rinccaa 
though  for  very  different  reasons,    Anne.  Sute 

ii  .l  »        »•     •  .    _  i  :  U       of  parUc». 

to  all  the  great  parties  into  which  1 

tho  nation  was  divided.  It  was  acceptable  to  tho 
Whigs,  or  constitutional  party,  because  it  was 
according  to  the  Revolution  Settlement ;  to  the 
Tories,  who  were  delighted  to  see  a  Stewart  again 
occupying  the  throne ;  and  to  the  Jacobites,  because 
they  entertained  tho  expectation  that  her  natural 
affection  would  lead  her,  in  the  event  of  lier  decease, 
to  secure  the  succession  to  her  brother,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  Convention  parliament,  which  had  subsisted 
during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reign,  hud  now 
lost  much  of  its  original  popularity.  From  its 
unusually  protracted  duration,  the  ministry  had 
found  and  embraced  opportunities  of  acquiring  an 
undue  influence  over  a  majority  of  the  members, 
and,  as  the  loss  of  Darien  was  universally  ascribed 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  English  councils,  a 
powerful  opposition  party  was  now  formed  in  par- 
liament. With  this  party  the  Jacobites,  who  now 
began  to  assume  the  name  of  Cavaliers,  formed  a 
junction,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  became  its 
ostensible  leader,  instigated,  probably,  by  ambi- 
tion to  supplant  the  Duke  of  Quecnsberry  in  the 
administration,  rather  than  by  any  promptings  of 
patriotic  feeling,  either  for  the  commercial  interests 
or  the  national  independence  of  Scotland. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  preceding  reign,  for  the 
security  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  it  had  been  provided  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  the  Eatutes  should 
assemble  within  twenty  days,  and  continue  their 

•  Journid  of  Lords  and  Commoni,  10th  February  to  6th 
March,  1700. 
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Bitting*  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  month*. 
Act  for  the     Their  legislative  power,  however, 
continuance  of  was  restricted  to  the  passing  of  such 
JS  th™denath  u"  «  ™e  neceeaary  for  the  public 
of  the  sove-     safety,  and  the  security  of  the  Pro- 
reijn.        testant  succession— all  innovation 
on  the  constitution  or  the  established  laws  of  the 
kingdom  being  expressly  prohibited.* 
Hamilton  and  his  party  did  their  utmost  to  secure 
Meeting  of     an  immediate  dissolution  of  this 
parliament,     long- protracted  parliament  Ac- 
reSiStf     c°mpanied   b7   the   Marquia  of 
of  Hamilton     Tweeddalc,  and  the  Earls  Mari- 
and  hit  ad-     schal  and  Rothes,  he  made  an  un- 
herenu        availing  personal  application  to  the 
queen  for  this  purpose;  but  her  majesty  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on 
the  Dili  of  Juno,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  and  ap- 
pointed Queensberry  to  aot  as  her  commissioner. 
Before  his  commission  was  read,  however,  Hamilton 
rose  to  address  the  house,  and  persisted  in  doing 
so,  in  spite  of  the  remonstranoe*  of  Queensberry, 
who  urged  him  to  wait  until  the  house  was  consti- 
tuted.   He  began  by  congratulating  the  house  on 
the  happy  accession  of  her  majesty,  as  being  lineally 
descended  from  their  ancient  line  of  kings,  and 
as  being  endowed  with  many  personal  qualities, 
which  furnished  ground  to  hope  for  numerous 
national  blessings  under  her  rule  ;  and,  after  many 
professions  of  devoted  loyalty,  ho  added,  M  But,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  acknowledge  our  submission 
to  her  majesty's  authority,  we  think  ourselves  bound 
in  duty,  by  virtue  of  the  obedience  we  owe  to  the 
standing  laws  of  the  nation,  and  because  of  the 
regard  we  ought  to  have  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  to  declare  our  opinion  as  to 
tho  legality  of  this  meeting,  viz.,  that  we  do  not 
think  ourselves  warranted  by  law  to  sit  and  act  any 
longer  as  a  parliament ;  and  that,  by  so  doing,  we 
shall  incur  the  hazard  of  losing  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes if  our  proceedings  shall  come  to  be  questioned 
by  future  parliaments."    At  the  conclusion  of  this 
address,  which  took  the  court  party  completely  by 
surprise,  he  proceeded,  in.  name  of  all  who  should 
adhere  to  him,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  to  read  the 
following  reasons  of  dissent : — "  Forasmuch  as,  by 
the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, all  parliaments  do  dissolve  by  the  death  of 
the  king  or  queen,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by 
the  seventeenth  act,  sixth  session  of  Ring  William's 
parliament  last,  in  being  at  his  decease  to  meet  and 
act  what  should  be  needful  for  the  defence  of  the 
true  Protestant  religion,  as  now  by  law  established, 
and  maintaining  the  succession  to  the  crown  as 
settled  by  the  Claim  of  Right,  and  for  preserving 
and  securing  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  : 
and  seeing  that  the  said  ends  are  fully  satisfied  by 
her  majesty's  succession  to  the  throne,  whereby  the 
religion  and  peace  of  the  country  are  secured,  we 
conceive  ourselves  not  now  warranted  by  law  to 
meet,  sit,  or  act,  and  therefore  do  dissent  from  any- 
thing that  shall  be  done  or  acted." 

•  Tarl.  1696,  c.  17. 


Having  finished  the  reading  of  this  document,  he 
withdrew,  followed  by  nearly  eighty  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  and,  on  issuing  from  the  house,  they  were 
received  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  Parliament  Square.    They  after- 
wards dispatched  Lord  B lan tyre  to  court  with  an 
address  justifying  their  procedure  to  the  queen, 
who,  however,  would  not  permit  it    _tije  qQeen 
to  bo  read  in  her  presence.    She  refuses  to  hear 
returned  a  gracious  reply  to  the    their  juitifi- 
address  of  the  remaining  members,  c*twn. 
in  which  she  strongly  censured  the  presumption  of 
Hamilton  and  his  adherents.    In  the  meantime 
the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who  had  sub- 
scribed an  address  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the 
dissentients,  were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
to  answer  for  their  temerity,  but  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  them.   A  charge  was 
afterwards  brought  forward  against  the  seceding 
members  by  her  majesty's  advocate,  which  was 
remitted  to  the  privy-council.     The  remaining 
members,  known  by  the  name  of  Proceedings  of 
"  the  Rump,"  proceeded,  notwith-    "  Rump." 
standing  this  formidable  secession,  to  the  dispatch 
of  business,  and  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
sitting,  thoy  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  the 
Darien  scheme,  and  of  their  claims  to  free  trade, 
and  made  arrangements  for  concerting  measures 
with  the  English  parliament  for  bringing  about  a 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  An  act  was  also  passed 
declaring  it  high-treason  to  disown  or  impugn  the 
authority  either  of  the  queen  or  the  parliament. 
A  supply  of  ten  months,  to  be  raised  in  two  years, 
was  voted  unanimously,  and  a  farther  act 
passed,  authorising  her  majesty  to  "  appoint 
missioners  to  treat  for  a  union,  the  Estates  of  par- 
liament being  fully  satisfied  that  such  a  onion  is 
needful,  and  would  be  very  advantageous  for  the 
defence  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  and  for  the 
better  preserving  and  establishing  the  peace,  safety, 
and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms," — a  similar  bill 
having,  a  few  weeks  before,  been  passed  by  the 
parliament  of  England. 

Before  the  rising  of  the  house,  an  unexpected 
division  took  place  among  the  pre**  Division 
byterian  party,  occasioned  by  the     among  the 
seal  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  presbyterian 
the  chancellor,  who  introduced  a  P"1*)* 
bill  for  the  abjuring  the  queen's  brother,  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wale*.    Some  considered  that  an 
act  of  this  kind  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
Protestant  succession,  as  well  a*  to  exclude  dis- 
affected persons  from  the  next  parliament,  while 
others  were  averse  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
until  redress  of  grievances  should  be  obtained 
from  England.    The  commissioner,  unwilling  to 
allow  this  grave  question,  on  which  the  minister* 
had  received  no  instructions,  to  go  to  a  division, 
abruptly  adjourned  the  parliament  until  the  18th 
of  August. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  a  union, 
on  the  part  of  both  kingdoms,  assembled  at  West- 
>n  the  10th  of  November.     They  had 
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scarcely  commenced  their  deliberations  when  it 
Meeting      became  obvious  that  the  great  ob- 
of  the  com-    stacle  to  a  anion  was  the  claim,  on 
mittionen—    tne  part  of  the  Scots,  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  English  commerce. 
To  this  the  English  commissioners  were  most  unwil- 
ling to  accede ;  nevertheless  they  agreed,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  to  open  up  the  plantation  trade 
to  Scottish  enterprise;  and  they  could  not  help  ad- 
mitting the  reasonableness  of  the  claim  to  a  mutual 
participation  in  commercial  advantages,  as  well  as 
its  necessity,  in  order  to  a  complete  and  jierma- 
ncnt  union.    The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  submit  to  the  same  imposts  on  home 
consumption  as  the  English,  but  they  absolutely 
refused  to  bear  any  share  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
English  national  debt,  or  to  give  up  their  Darien 
Company.    The  English  commissioners  considered 
the  existence  of  that  company  incompatible  with 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  they  were 
equally  unwilling  to  relinquish  ;  and  the  difficulties 
thus  arising  led  to  an  adjournment  of  the  treaty 
■without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion  on  these 
important  points.    On  other  matters,  which  were  in 
reality  much  more  important,  there  was  more  una- 
nimity; and  the  conference,  though  apparently  un- 
productive of  solid  results,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  facilitating  that  happy  union,  through 
which  Great  Britain  has  arrived  at  its  present  height 
of  wealth  and  power.    Before  their  adjournment, 
which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  February/  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  two  fundamental  articles, 
that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  incorporated  into 
one  monarchy,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  represented  by  one 
—result  of     <md  the  name  parliament  The 
their  delibe-    result  of  their  deliberations  was 
rations.       embodied  in  the  following  general 
conclusions: — "Agreed  by  the  lords  commissioners 
for  both  kingdoms,  that  neither  kingdom  shall  be 
burdened  with  the  debts  of  the  other  contracted 
before  the  union ;  and  that  no  duty  on  homo  con- 
sumption or  taxes  to  bo  levied  from  Scotland  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  English  debts ;  and 
that  some  time  is  to  be  allowed  to  Scotland  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  tho  communication  of  trade,  and 
to  enable  them  the  better  to  pay  duties  on  home 
consumption  equal  to  England,  but  that  it  is  most 
proper  to  be  determined  in  the  respective  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms."    In  anticipation,  how- 
ever, of  the  renewal  of  the  conferences,  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  with  characteristic  national 
caution,  left  on  record,  "  that  if  the  existing  com- 
panies for  carrying  on  the  same  traffic  should  ap- 
pear to  the  English  destructive  of  trade,  they  did 
not  expect  that  their  lordships  would  insist  that 
the  privileges  of  the  Scots'  company  should  bo 
abandoned  without  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to 
purchase  their  right  at  the  public  expense."  t 

•  Da  Foe's  Hist,  of  the  Union,  App.  14 ;  Tindal's  Con- 
tinuation of  lUpin,  III.  568. 


fur 


t  PiroeediriCT  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
r  a  Union,  1702,  App.  to  Scot.  Acts,  vol.  xi. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  the  parliament  now  sit- 
ting was,  in  fact,  the  Convention  PubHc  diicon. 
of  Estates  that  had  carried  the     tent  at  tho 
Revolution  Settlement.    Its  au-     duration  of 
thority  as  a  parliament,  into  which     par  iamcn  " 
it  had  been  converted  during  tho  preceding  reign, 
had  been  originally  matter  of  dispute,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  during  the  present  reign,  in  defi- 
ance of  tho  principle  of  the  Scottish  constitution, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people  shall  be  elected 
annually,  was  considered  absolutely  illegal,  aud  pro- 
duced great  and  general  discoutent    The  country 
party  especially,  since  their  secession,  began  to  dis- 
pute the  authority  of  the  Rump,  and  even  to  refuse 
payment  of  the  taxes  which  it  imposed.   In  theso 
circumstances,  and  more  especially  now  that  the 
great  question  of  the  Union  was  agitating  tho 
public  mind,  it  was  found  that  the  demand  for  a 
new  parliament  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  All 

parties  were  now  on  the  alert  to  _  , 
r  .«        ...  .    .  Exertion*  of 

secure,  if  possible,  a  majority  at      partir«  to 

the  impending  election.  The  state  secure  a  niajo- 
of  political  parties  was,  at  this  "^{-,2^7 
time,  quite  anomalous.  The  ad- 
ministration itself,  in  consequence  of  recent  changes, 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  each  jealous  of  the 
other.  The  country  party,  opposed  to  both,  were 
also  split  into  two  sections — the  rigid  presbyterians, 
and  tho  independent  gentlemen  to  whom  presbytery 
and  episcopacy  were  matters  of  indifference.  Of 
the  latter,  Hamilton  and  Tweeddalo  were  the  prin- 
cipal leaders.  The  Jacobites  or  Cavaliers  formed 
a  third  party,  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  effective 
independent  action,  but  weighty  enough  to  give  a 
preponderance  to  any  of  the  other  parties,  to  which 
they  might*  think  it  expedient  to  attach  them- 
selves.* Lord  Seafield,  the  chancellor,  artfully 
courted  this  party,  and,  by  flattering  them  with 
assurances  of  the  queen's  secret  attachment,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  them  over  to  the  government. 
With  a  view  to  increase  their  numbers,  an  indemnity 
was  granted  for  all  their  political  offences  since  the 
Revolution,  and  such  of  them  as  had  been  driven 
into  exile  were  thus  at  liberty  to  return  home  un- 
molested. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament, 
though  the  great  question  which  State  of  the 
agitated  the  national  mind  was  public  mind, 
scarcely  oven  named,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  discussions  which  then  arose,  and  which  wcro 
carried  on  with  a  vehemence  and  acrimony  to 
which  the  Scottish  legislature  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  indireetly  paved  the  way  to  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  The  loss  of  Darien  still 
continued  to  rankle  in  the  public  mind,  and  all  the 
misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  nation  since  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  particularly  the  depressed  state 
of  trade,  and  the  constant  defeat  of  every  attempt  to 
improve  or  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country,  were  all  ascribed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  English  cabinet, 

•  Cunningham,  vol.  i.  pp.  324,  325;  Hedpatb,  pp.  20, 
31;  Lockhart,  p.  35. 
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an  influence  which  it  was  ultimately  found  that 
no  expedient  short  of  an  incorporating  union  could 
effectually  neutralise. 

In  June,  17O0,  the  English  parliament  passed  an 
Act  of  Succession,  settling  the  crown,  on  the  failure 
of  Queen  Anne  and  her  issue,  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Elccti ess-dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  de- 
scendants.   It  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  that  the 
legislature  of  Scotland  should  settle  tho  crown  of 
that  kingdom  in  a  similar  manner.    But  the  Scot- 
tish people  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  concur  in 
the  proposed  Act  of  Succession.    Instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  the  English  ministry,  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  passed  a  measure  called  the 
Act  of  Security,  by  which  it  was  provided  that, 
in  case  of  Queen  Anne's  death  without  children, 
the  Scottish  Estates  should  choose  a  successor  of 
tho  royal  line  and  Protestant  religion  ;  but  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  same  person  should 
be  incapable  of  holding  the  crowns  of  both  king- 
doms, unless  the  honour  and  independence  of  the 
Scottish  nation  should  be  secured,  and  the  Scottish 
people  admitted  to  share  with  the  English  the  full 
benefits  of  navigation  and  trade.    It  was  provided 
Alarm  in      by  the  same  statute  that  the  nation 
EiiglttnU.      should  bo  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence;  and  with  that  view  the  whole  able- 
bodied  population  were  ordered  to  muster  under 
their  respective  heritors  or  borough  magistrates. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  a  perilous  crisis  was 
approaching,  and  rumours  of  warlike  preparations 
going  on  in  Scotland,  of  the  training  of  soldiers, 
and  the  importation  of  arms  and  military  accoutre- 
ments, at  length  excited  gveat  alarm  in  Eng- 
land, and  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Discussion  in    English  parliament.    In  a  discus- 
the  Knirlish    8ion  on  the  Act  of  Security,  Lord 
parliament.     Haversham  remarked,  "  There  are 
two  matters  of  all  troubles,  much  discontent  and 
great  poverty ;  and  whoever  will  now  look  into 
Scotland  will  find  them  both  in  that  kingdom.  It 
is  certain  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  are 
as  learned  and  as  brave  as  any  nation  can  boast  of; 
and  these  are  generally  discontented.    And  as  to 
the  common  people,  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
very  stout,  but  very  poor.    And  who  is  the  man 
that  can  answer  what  such  a  multitude,  so  armed, 
so  disciplined,  with  such  leaders,  may  do— especially 
since  opportunities  do  so  much  alter  men  from 
themselves?"*    An  address  was  presented  to  the 
queen  entreating  her  to  order  fortifications  to  bo 
erected  at  Newcastle  and  Tyncmouth,  and  the 
works  at  Carlisle  and  Hall  to  be  repaired.  She 
was  further  requested  to  embody  the  militia  of  the 
four  northern  counties,  and  to  dispatch  regular 
troops  to  the  Border.    The  great 
by  tlfctords    remedy,  however,  was  seen  to  be  in 
for  the  union    a  union,  which  these  alarms  thus 
or  tl.u  two      contributed  to  hasten.  On  the  20th 
of  December,  1701,  their  lordships 
read  a  third  time,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
•  Pari.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  370. 


I  a  bill  for  the  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  for  a  time  post- 
poned.   The  commons,  perceiving  in  this  critical 
and  alarming  juncture  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
and  strengthening  their  assumed  privilege  of  ori- 
ginating all  supplies,  affected  to  treat  the  pecuniary 
penalties  mentioned  in  the  bill  as  matters  of  sup- 
ply, and  accordingly,  leaving  their  lordships'  bili 
to  lie   on   tho  table,  brought  in   one  of  their 
own.    On  the  1st  of  February  it  was  passed  ami 
sent  to  the  lords,  who  immediately  agreed  to  it 
without  discussion.  By  this  statute  (3  and  4  Anne, 
c.  vii.)  provision  was  made  for  a  —^uppn^oi 
treaty  of  union,  and  her  majesty   by  one  orixm- 
was  authorised  to  appoint  com-    atins  »« 
misaioncrs  to  meet  with  such  com-  hoUac 
missioners  as  might  be  appointed  by  authority  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  and  to  submit  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
legislature  of  each  kingdom.     But  the  measure 
thus  passed,  though  a  great  step  in  advance,  was 
still  tarnished  by  a  display  of  that  commercial 
jealousy,  which  more  than  any  other  cause  retarded 
the  settlement  of  this  important  question.  It 
was  provided,  that,  after  the  25th  Restriction 
of  December,  1703,  until  the  sue-  clauses, 
cession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  bo  de- 
termined in  the  same  line  as  that  of  England,  no 
native  of  Scotland,  except  those  already  settled 
in  the  English  dominion,  or  attached  to  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  should  acquire  the  privileges 
of  a  national  born  Englishman  ;  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, under  heavy  penalties,  no  horses,  arms,  or 
ammunition  should  bo  conveyed  from  England  or 
Ireland  into  Scotland ;  and  that  ultimately  no  coals, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  native  linen  should  be  imported 
from  Scotland.    13y  a  final  clause,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  commissioners  should  not  be  empowered  to 
treat  for  "  any  alteration  of  the  liturgy,  rites,  cere- 
monies, discipline,  or  government  of  the  Church,  as 
by  law  established." 

The  restrictive  clauses  of  this  bill,  which  seemed 
to  savour  of  intimidation,  offended  Unfortunate 
the  national  pride  of  the  Scots,  and  incident, 
tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  Fate  of  Captain 
many  from  the  proposed  union. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  juncture,  an  incident  occurred 
which  served  to  exasperate  the  mutual  jealousies 
and  animosities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  Daricn 
Company,  notwithstanding  the  ruin  that  had  be- 
fallen their  colony,  had  not  entirely  abandomd 
their  commercial  enterprises ;  and  at  this  time  one 
of  their  vessels,  called  the  Annandule,  which  they 
intended  to  charter  for  tho  East  India  trade,  was 
confiscated  in  the  Thames  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  owners  in  vain  petitioned  for  resti- 
tution or  payment.  Shortly  afterwards  a  vessel 
named  the  Worcester,  employed  in  the  East  IocLi 
traffic,  put  into  Burntisland,  a  harbour  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  for  repairs.  This  unexpected  co- 
incidence suggested  the  idea  that  she  ought  to  be 
seized  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  capture  of  the 
Annandale ;  and  the  Daricn  Company,  proceeding 
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on  a  clauso  in  their  act  of  parliament,  authorising 
them  to  make  reprisal  for  damage  done  br  son  and 
land,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  the  vessel. 
The  government  officials  declined  taking  any  part 
in  the  proceeding,  but  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany managed,  partly  by  stratagem,  partly  by 
force,  to  get  possession  of  the  ship.  Meanwhile, 
the  crew  of  the  Worcester,  having  been  indnlging 
too  freely  in  liquor,  some  of  them  happened  to  let 
fall  certain  unguarded  expressions,  which  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  they  had  captured  a  vessel  sent  by 
the  Darien  Company  to  the  East  Indies,  and  had 
murdered  the  captain  and  the  whole  of  the  crew. 
This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  vessel  called  the  Speedy  Return  had 
been  absent  nnusually  long,  and  that  rumours  re- 
garding her  fate,  very  much  akin  to  the  confessions 
of  the  crew  of  the  Worcester,  had  for  some  time 
been  afloat.    A  report  of  these  circumstances  hav- 
ing reached  the  privy- council,  an  investigation  was 
instituted,  which  resulted  in  Green,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  and  thirteen  of  his  crew  being  appre- 
hended and  sent  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  piracy  and 
murder.    The  evidence  produced  against  them,  so 
far  as  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  would  not  be  held 
sufficient  by  a  jury  of  the  present  day  to  warrant 
a  conviction ;  but  the  matter  was  regarded  from  a 
political,  rather  than  a  legal  point  of  view,  both  by 
the  court  and  the  jury  ;  and  the  accused  were  ac- 
cordingly found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 
This  judgment  gave  serious  uneasiness  to  a  large 
party,  who  foresaw  in  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  English  an  obstacle 
to  the  union.    They  held  the  evidence  against  the 
accused  to  bo  defective,  while  those  who  were  ad- 
verse to  this  measure  professed  to  consider  it  as 
ImilrcUire     quite  conclusive.  The  privy-council 
conduct  of     were  extremely  reluctant  to  permit 
the  pri»y-     tnc  sentence  to  be  put  in  execu- 
council.       fion  Thcv  first  reRpitpd  &n<j  would 

certainly  have  pardoned  the  unfortunate  men,  but 
a  loud  cry  for  vengeance  arose  from  the  populace, 
which  the  council  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist.   On  the  day  appointed  for  the  exectition, 
the  populace,  apprehensive  of  being  disappointed 
of  their  victims,  assembled  in  vast  numbers  at  the 
Cross  and  in  Parliament  Square,  threatened  to 
break  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  menaced  the 
privy-council,  surrounded  the  coach  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  forced  him  to  alight,  and  put  his  life 
in  imminent  jeopardy.    The  authorities  yielded  to 
Execution  of    the  storm.    Green  and  two  of  his 
Green  and  two  crew  were  conducted  to  Leith 
of  hi*  crew.    amjd8t  ,|,c  s]l0ut8  nnd  execrations 

of  the  infuriated  mob,  and  there  hanged  upon  a 
gibbet  erected  within  high-water  mark.  This  took 
place  on  the  11th  of  April,  ond  tho  rest  of  the 
crew,  after  being  detained  in  prison  until  autumn, 
were  unconditionally  set  at  liberty  by  the  privy- 
council,  who  considered  tho  evidence  on  which 
they  were  convicted  defective.  Indeed,  there  was 
afterwards  good  reason  to  believe  that  Captain 
Drummond,  the  man  whom  they  had  been  accused 
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of  murdering,  was  still  alive  in  India,  after  tho 
fate  of  Green  and  his  two  unfortunate  comrades 
was  sealed.* 

When  these  events  became  known  in  England, 
the  indignation  of  the  populace  Indig  nation  of 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  j  the  English, 
and  numerous  handbills,  tracts,  and  pamphlets, 
many  of  which  aro  still  preserved,  helped  to  fan  tho 
flame  of  national  resentment.  Every  enlightened 
patriot  in  both  kingdoms  deplored  these  animo- 
sities, which  they  regarded  as  but  too  probably  a 
prelude  to  international  hostilities ;  and  govern- 
ment, warned  by  the  presages  of  the  coming  storm, 
now  began  to  look  upon  an  incorporating  union  as 
tho  only  haven  of  safety  for  the  vessel  of  the  state. 

With  a  view  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object, 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  Change  of 
Scottish  administration.  Tweed-  ministry, 
dale  was  again  nominally  placed  at  its  head ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
promise,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  open  tho 
next  session  of  parliament,  with  instructions  to 
labour  for  the  establishment  of  the  same  Protestant 
succession  as  in  England,  or,  failing  in  that  at- 
tempt, to  endeavour  t>  procure  an  act  for  a  treaty 
of  union. 

When  parliament  assembled  on  the  28th  of  June, 
it  was  found  that  the  members     Meeting  of 
were  divided  into  three  parties,—  parliament, 
the  government  party,  consisting       buto  of 
of  the  adherents  of  Qucensberry  ;  PftrllM- 
the  Jacobites  and  a  portion  of  the  country  party; 
and  the  adherents  of  Tweeddale,  comprising  a 
section  of  the  presbyterians  and  the  late  courtiers. 
Theso  last,  pretending  to  be  guided  entirely  by  tho 
love  of  country,  did  not  adhere  permanently  to  any 
party,  but  were  ready  to  shift  Bides  according  to 
circumstances,  and  thus  to  hold  as  it  were  tho 
balance  of  power  in  their  own  hands.   The  Jaco- 
bites, mortified  and  indignant  at  the  influence  thus 
exercised  by  this  party,  bestowed  on  them  tho 
nickname  of  the  "  Squadrono  Volante." 

In  the  queen's  message  the  attention  of  the 
house  was  earnestly  invited  to  the  The  queen's 
settlement  of  the  succession,  and  a  mwsagc 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  Estates  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  English  parliament,  and  appoint 
a  commission  to  treat  for  a  legislative  union.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  not  a  little  acri- 
monious feeling  was  manifested,  an  answer  to  the 
message  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  house, 
when  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  carried, 
that  before  taking  up  the  queen's  message  they 
should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  coin,  and  of  the  export  ond  import  trade  of  tho 
country.  In  the  course  of  their  deliberations,  how- 
ever, on  these  subjects,  tho  questions  regarding 
the  succession  and  the  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms  underwent  a  good  deal  of  incidental 
discussion. 

Before  the  great  question  of  the  union  came 
fairly  before  the  house,  there  was  considerable  dis* 

•  Burton's  Narratives  of  Criminal  Tri.ils  In  Scotland. 
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treaty  for  a 
union. 


concerning  tho  limitation  projects  that  had 
been  suggested  during  the  previous  session.  The 
object  of  these  plainly  was  to  free  the  government 
from  English  influence,  a  consummation  which 
many  would  have  thought  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  even  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
At  last,  on  the  2oth  of  August,  on  the  motion  of 
Act  for  a      the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  House  re- 
treaty  of  union.  8Umcd  consideration  of  the  treaty 
for  a  union  with  England,  and  the  first  draft  of  an 
act  for  that  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  house. 
It  empowered  commissioners  to  meet  and  treat  with 
the  English  commissioners,  but  expressly  withheld 
authority  to  treat  of  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, worship,  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established ;  and  provided  that  nothing  treated  of, 
or  agreed  to,  by  the  commissioners  should  hare  any 
strength  or  effect  whatever  until  confirmed  by  the 
„  authority  of  tho  Scottish  parlia- 

of  parliament  ment-  With  a  secret  view  to  ob- 
regarding  the  struct  the  progress  of  the  measure, 
which  he  durst  not  openly  oppose,  it 
wan  moved  by  the  lJukeof  Hamil- 
ton, "  that  the  union  should  in  nowise  derogate  from 
any  fundamental  laws,  ancient  privileges,  offices, 
rights,  liberties,  or  dignities  of  tho  nation."  By 
this  insidious  motion  the  ministers  were  placed  in 
a  dilemma.  They  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  it, 
considering  it  too  general  and  comprehensive,  and 
yet  afraid  to  oppose  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
inconsistent  with  a  union.  They,  however,  resisted 
it  ostensibly  on  the  grounds  that  it  implied  a  dis- 
trust of  her  majesty,  and  did  not  correspond  with 
the  ample  powers  conferred  on  her  commissioners 
by  the  parliament  of  England.  Hamilton  and  his 
adherents,  on  the  other  hand,  concealing  their  real 
motives,  which  were,  in  fact,  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure,  contended  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  independence  was  a  sine  qud 
non,  which  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
treaty,  and  to  maintain  which  at  the  present  junc- 
ture was  indispensably  necessary,  as  the  influence 
of  English  councils  was  fast  reducing  the  country 
to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  province.  They 
maintained  that  the  queen  could  not  reasonably  be 
offended  with  such  a  clause,  as  her  residence  at  a 
distance  precluded  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Scottish  affairs,  and  as  little  could  the  English 
parliament,  who  in  their  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners had  expressly  reserved  all  power  to 
treat  regarding  the  government  of  the  Church. 
On  a  division  of  the  house,  the  motion  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  two  votes.  Another  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Athol  to  the  effect  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  neither  leave  the  kingdom  nor 
enter  on  tho  treaty  until  the  act  of  the  English 
parliament  declaring  the  Scots  to  be  aliens,  and 
their  trade  illicit,  should  be  repealed  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  one  of  tho  most 
disinterested  patriots  of  his  own,  or  any  other  age, 
moved  that  a  loyal  and  dutiful  address  should  be 
presented  to  her  majesty "  That  the  act  lately 


passed  by  the  parliament  of  England,  containing  a 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
is  made  in  such  injurious  terms  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  this  nation,  that  we,  who  represent  this 
kingdom  in  parliament,  can  no  ways  comply  with  it, 
which  we  the  more  regret  because  it  has  this  session 
been  recommended  by  the  royal  letter.  Bat  out 
of  the  great  sense  of  duty  we  owe  her  majesty,  we 
declare  we  will  be  always  ready  to  comply  with 
any  proposal  from  the  parliament  of  England,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  made  in  liberal  terms,  neither  dit- 
honourable  nor  disadvantageous  to  the  nation." 
The  firm  yet  temperate  tone  of  this  address  could 
not  but  recommend  it  to  the  favourable  consider- 
ation of  the  house.  A  majority,  however,  were 
unwilling  that  the  progress  of  the  treaty  should 
be  interrupted  by  any  display  of  acrimonious  feel- 
ing, and  the  house  accordingly  proceeded  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  On  the  30th  of  August 
some  of  its  details,  after  mature  Passing  of  thf  »cl 
deliberation,  were  finally  adjusted  fur  appointing 
and  passed  j  and,  on  the  1st  of  commw*li:>n*T*- 
September,  a  general  resolution  was  agreed  to, "  that 
commissioners  for  treating  of  a  union  should  not 
meet  those  authorised  on  the  part  of  England  until 
the  act  of  tho  English  parliament,  so  offensive  to 
Scotland,  were  repealed."*  But  the  question  now 
came  to  be  whether  this  resolution  should  form 
part  of  the  act,  or  be  mode  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty ;  and  after  a  discussion  of  ex- 
traordinary warmth,  the  latter  was  carried  by  t 
majority  of  only  two  votes,  f 

The  act  for  appointing  commissioners  was  now 
carried,  but  a  question  of  vital  importance  still 
remained  undecided— who  should  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commissioners — the  parliament  or  the 
queen?  If  the  former,  the  commissioners  would 
obviously  have  it  in  their  power  either  indefinitely 
to  retard,  or  wholly  to  frustrate  the  treaty ;  if 
tho  latter,  the  nomination  would  virtually  be  Tested 
in  the  English  ministry,  and  the  independence,  u 
well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
might  thus  bo  sacrificed.  The  country  party  and 
tho  Jacobites  had  been  looking  to  a  parliamentary 
appointment,  as  affording  them  their  last  chance  of 
frustrating  the  measure  by  prolonging  the  discussion, 
and  wearying  and  disgusting  their  opponents  by 
continued  obstructions  5  and  tho  English  par  liaxneet 
luid  been  so  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
question  that,  even  if  the  Scots  should  accede  to  a 
union,  they  were  to  be  held  as  aliens,  unless  the 
queen  were  invested  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners. 

The  debate  had  been  protracted  to  a  late  hoar, 
and  the  members  of  the  opposition,  Hamilton 
exhausted  by  the  heats  and  dis-  bctmtihi* 
cussions  of  the  day,  and  thinking  P*rt-V- 
no  more  business  would  be  transacted  at  that 
sitting,  had  begun  to  retire,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment aud  consternation  of  those  who  still 
in  the  house,  Hamilton,  who  had 


•  Jervuwood  Correspondence,  p.  118. 
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to  too  ministry  by  a  promise  that  he  should  he  on 
the  commission,  unexpectedly  stood  up,  and,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  chancellor,  moved  that  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioners  should  be  with 
the  queen.  An  exciting  scene  followed  this  pro- 
posal. A  few  of  the  party  that  remained  were 
frantic  in  their  opposition,  and  bitterly  reproached 
Hamilton  with  surrendering  their  country  to  the 
Knglish  cabinet ;  while  the  rest,  instead  of  remain- 
ing to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  mischief,  rushed 
out  of  the-  house  in  rago  and  despair,  exclaiming 
that  they  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed.  Tho 
court  party,  on  tho  other  hand,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  with  argument,  but  called  loudly 

The  queen  *°r  tue  votc'  ^n  a  ^»vi*'oni  &  wa* 

empowered  to  found  that  Hamilton's  motion  was 

appoint  the  carried  by  a  majority  of  not  more 

comrmwionere.  ejKjlt_a  num0cr  go  iacouai- 

derable  that,  had  the  deserters  remained,  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  have  turned  the  scale 
Protest  of      against  their  opponents.  Atho), 

AthoUndhU  however,  entered  an  unavailing 
protest,  which  was  signed  by 
twenty- ooo  noblemen,  thirty -three  barons,  and 
oight  commissioners  of  boroughs. 

After  voting  tho  supply,  and  passing  some  com- 
paratively unimportant  acts,  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  21st  September,  and  Argyll  returned 
to  court  in  triumph. 

A  clause  was  inserted  into  the  act,  providing  that 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  as  settled  by  the  com- 
missioners, should  be  committed  to  three  separate 
writings,  one  for  hor  majesty,  and  one  for  each 
parliament.  The  principal  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration accompanied  or  followed  Argyll  to  Lon- 
don, to  assist  in  the  negotiations  for  this  important 
treaty. 

The  majority  of  the  nation  were  desirous  rather 
Sute  of  public  of  a  federal  than  an  incorporating 
opinion  in  both  union,  considering  the  latter  as  im- 
plying a  surrender,  not  merely  of 
their  legislature,  bnt  of  their  national  independence; 
while  the  English  looked  to  the  advantages  of 
additional  population  and  power,  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  extornal  strength  which  au  entire 
anion  of  the  two  kingdoms  could  alone  secure.  At 
the  same  time,  many  sagacious  and  patriotic  men  of 
both  nations  regarded  such  a  union  as  a  safeguard 
to  public  liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  would  for  ever  put 
an  end  to  the  excrciso  of  that  abominable  policy  to 
which  the  house  of  Stewart  had  been  no  strangers — 
of  employing  the  one  nation  to  enslave  the  other. 
To  the  queen  herself,  it  was  recommended  by  the 
glory  of  ruling  over  a  large  and  undivided  empire, 
and  as  having  achieved  what  the  greatest  of  her 
predecessors  had  ardently  desired,  but  had  at- 
tempted in  vain. 

In  the  month  of  March,  thirty -one  commissioners 
Appointment    for  **ch  kingdom  were  appointed 
of  the  commit-  by  the  queen  to  meet  in  London, 
uooert        Among  these  Hamilton,  notwith- 
standing the  promise  that  had  been  made  to  him, 
i  not  included,  and  Argyll,  who  had  been  a  party 


to  that  promise,  being  offended  at  the  omission  of 
Hamilton's  name,  withdrew  his  own.  One  indivi- 
dual alone,  George  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath,  was 
selected  from  the  Jacobite  party,  in  order  to  give  a 
semblance  of  impartiality  in  the  choice  of  commis- 
sioners. In  vindicating  his  acceptance  of  the 
appointment,  Lockhart  himself  said  that  he  took  no 
part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  went  to  tho 
meetings  as  a  privileged  spy.* 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1706,  the  commis- 
sioners assembled  in  the  old  council-  jheir  meeting 
chamber  of  tho  cockpit  at  White-  nnd  plan  of 
halL  The  first  meeting  was  occu-  procedure, 
pied  with  an  interchange  of  addresses,  which  seem  to 
have  been  more  matters  of  courtesy  and  compliment 
than  of  any  practical  bearing  on  tho  important 
business  that  had  bronght  them  together.  On  the 
part  of  Scotland,  the  address  was  presented  by  tho 
Earl  of  Seafield,  the  chancellor;  on  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  tho  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  An 
adjournment  of  six  days  followed,  and  on  the  22nd 
the  commissioners  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
They  began  by  arranging  their  plan  of  procedure. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  commissioners  for  each 
country  should  separately  offer,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  whole  body,  such  propositions  as  they  deemed 
proper  to  form  the  basis  of  the  union  j  that  there- 
after each  party  should  separately  deliberate  on  the 
propositions  thus  offered,  and  report  to  the  whole 
body  their  approval  or  rejection.  They  further 
agreed  that  each  proposal  should  be  made  in 
writing,  and  eaoh  article  agreed  on  put  on  record, 
but  that  nothing  should  be  considered  as  con- 
clusively settled  until  the  entire  treaty  should  be 
drawn  up  and  ready  to  be  submitted  to  both  parlia- 
ments. A  few  of  the  commissioners  on  each  side 
wcro  appointed  as  a  committee  to  watch  over  and 
note  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  obviate  any  dis- 
pute that  might  otherwise  occur  as  to  what  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
"  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  both 
kingdoms  during  the  treaty  be  kept  secret  1" 

These  preliminary  arrangements  having  been 
agreed  on,  the  first  proposal  was   First  propyl 
made  on  the  part  of  England —  on  the  part  of 

That  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng.  En«land- 
land  and  Scotland  bo  for  ever  united  into  one  king- 
dom by  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  That  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  be  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  parliament,  and  that  tho  succes- 
sion to  the  monarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  of  her 
majesty's  body,  be  according  to  the  limitations 
mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  England 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  late  King 
William,  intituled, '  An  act  for  tho  farther  limita- 
tion of  the  crown,  and  the  better  securing  tho 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.'" 

The  Scottish  commissioners  were  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  this  proposal,  but  well  knowing  that 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  farther  than  a  federal  union,  they  were 
•  Lockhart  Papers,  vol  i. 
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unwilling,  without  tho  appearance  at  least  of  hesi- 
tation, to  run  counter  to  public  opinion.  They 
therefore  requested  a  short  delay,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment of  two  days  took  place  accordingly.  On  their 
again  meeting  the  Scottish  commissioners,  instead 
of  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the 

Proposals  on    English,  submitted  certain  pro- 

the  part  of  posals  of  their  own.  These  were, 
Scot l.i mi.  jn  gl,batancC|  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  should  be  the  same  as  that  in  England  ; 
that  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  should  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  mutual  free  trade  between  the  two  nations  and 
the  plantations.  Afraid,  however,  lest  an  appear- 
ance of  inflexible  adherence  to  these  proposals 
should  lead  to  an  interruption  of  the  treat}',  they 
desired  their  lord-chancellor  to  intimate  that  by 
making  these  proposals,  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  rejecting  an  entire  union.  The 
English  commissioners  had  the  penetration  to  see 
that  these  proposals  were  neither  expected  nor 
intended  to  be  seriously  entertained,  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  not  waste  time  in  discussing  them. 
Indeed,  they  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  replied  to  their  Scottish  brethren,  to  have  all 
along  looked  to  an  entire  and  incorporating  union 
as  tho  principal,  if  not  the  only  object  of  their 
labours.  They  therefore  firmly,  yet  courteously, 
demanded  an  answer  to  their  own  proposal  as  a 
condition  without  which  they  should  decline  pro- 
Answer  of     eceding  farther — "  The  lords  com- 

Uie  English  missioners  of  England,"  they  say, 
eommiMioner*.  »are  m  fuUy  convinced  that  no- 
thing but  an  entire  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  will 
settle  perfect  and  lasting  friendship  between  them, 
that  they  therefore  think  fit  to  decline  entering 
into  any  further  consideration  of  the  proposal  now 
made  by  the  lords  commissioners  for  Scotland,  as 
not  tending  to  that  end,  and  desire  that  the  lords 
commissioners  for  Scotland  would  be  pleased  to 
give  in  their  answer  to  the  proposal  delivered  on 
Monday,  the  22nd  instant,  by  tho  lords  commis- 
sioners for  England,  in  order  to  an  entire  union  of 
both  kingdoms." 

In  the  private  consultations  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, it  was  proposed  that,  in  order  to  their 
vindication  in  tho  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  they 
should  reiterate  their  former  demand,  so  that  if,  as 
they  hoped  and  believed,  they  should  fail  of  success, 
they  might  seem  to  yield  only  to  necessity.  This 
An  entire      subterfuge,    however,   was  ulti- 

union  ngrccd    mately  abandoned,  lest  it  should 
0,1  ■  offer  any  interruption  to  the  pro- 

gress of  the  treaty,  and,  next  day,  tho  Scottish 
commissioners  signified  their  acceptance  of  the 
English  proposal,  accompanied,  however,  with  a 
demand  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  equal  trading 
privileges.  To  this  condition  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  once  assented  as  "a  necessary  conse- 
quence" of  an  incorporating  union,  so  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  adjust  the  details — a  matter 
by  no  means  cosy,  seeing  so  many  important  and 


Taxation. 


conflicting  interests  had  to  be  brought  to  harmo- 
uise,  and  so  many  deep-rooted  national  prejudice* 
had  to  be  overcome. 

The  first  question  that  presented  itself  was  the 
difficult  one  of  taxation.  How 
wero  the  public  burdens  to  be 
apportioned  between  a  wealthy  nation  loaded  with 
debt,  and  a  nation  comparatively  poor,  though 
without  that  incumbrance, — the  one  a  great  com- 
mercial people,  the  other  with  a  small  and  declin- 
ing trade  ?  This  was  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  prudence  and 
sagacity  of  the  eminent  statesmen  by  whom  the 
task  was  accomplished.  The  national  debt  of 
England  at  this  period  amounted  to  twenty  mil- 
lions ;  its  annual  revenue  to  about  one-fourth  of  that 
sum.  Scotland,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  free  from  the 
burden  of  debt,  while  its  annual  revenue  amounted 
to  no  more  than  from  £120,000  to  £130,000. 
England  had  a  great  and  increasing  trade,  with  a 
heavy  taxation  ;  while  the  trade  of  Scotland  was 
small  and  languishing,  and  the  revenue  raised  from 
customs  and  excise  quite  insignificant :  but,  as  the 
public  revenue  of  England  was  partly  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  with  which 
Scotland  had  no  concern,  it  was  manifest  that  a 
system  of  equal  taxation  over  the  United  Kingdom 
would  bo  fraught  with  manifest  injustice,  as  Scot- 
land would  thus  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
the  extinction  of  a  debt  which  it  had  not  incurred. 
Scotland,  indeed,  from  the  poverty  of  its  inha- 
bitants and  the  smallness  of  its  trade  was  totally 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  equality  of  taxation 
with  the  sister  kingdom,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
equality  of  trading  privileges  seemed  to  demand 
equality  in  customs  and  excise.  Any  alleviation  or 
exemption  in  favour  of  Scotland  would  obviously 
have  a  tendency  to  transfer  to  that  country  the 
trade  of  England.  The  subject  was  thus  one  of 
great  difficulty  as  well  as  importance. 

Tho  English  commissioners  considered  equality 
of  taxation  as  a  necessary  condition  of  an  entire  and 
permanent  union.  They  were  of  opinion  that  with- 
out this,  friendly  relations  between  the  two  states,  if 
possible  at  all,  could  not  long  subsist  This,  then, 
was  held  to  be  a  vitally  important  clement  in  the 
treaty,  and,  accordingly,  their  first  proposal  was— 
"  That  there  be  the  same  customs,  excises,  and  ail 
other  taxes,  and  the  same  prohibitions,  restriction*, 
and  regulations  of  trade  throughout  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain."  Sensible,  however, 
that  this  uniform  system  of  finance  would  neces- 
sarily be  productive  of  pecuniary  hardship  to  Scot- 
land, they  at  once  anticipated  all  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  by  offering 
pensation  in  money  for  any  pecuniary 
which  this  arrangement  might  demand.  The  general 
principle  was  thus  assented  to,  but,  at  the  request 
of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  it  was  agreed  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  detail.  The  discussion  was 
amicable.  Almost  every  important  point  was  con- 
ceded by  the  Scots ;  but  they  could  not  help  sug- 
gesting that  Borne  limit  should  be  fixed  beyond 
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which  the  amount  of  taxation  imposed  on  Scotland 
should  not  extend.  To  this  the  English  commis- 
sioners mado  reply — "  The  lords  commissioners  for 
England  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  ever  lay  any 
sort  of  burthens  upon  the  United  Kingdom  but 
what  they  shall  find  of  necessity  at  the  time  for  the 
preservation  and  good  of  the  whole,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  to  allow  of  any 
supposition  to  the  contrary  would  be  to  form  and 
set  up  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  union 
itself."  All  further  objection  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land now  ceased,  and  the  system  of  equalisation 
was  completed,  and  the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
some  measure  established  by  the  important  conces- 
sion made  by  the  Scottish  commissioners — "That 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
be  under  the  same  regulations,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions,  and  liable  to  equal  impositions  and 
duties  for  export  and  import." 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  equal- 
Custom*  and  i«ing  the  customs  and  excise,  which 
excise.  the  Scottish  commissioners  con- 
tended were  beyond  tho  ability  of  the  peoplo  to 
pay.  Even  though  an  equivalent  wero  allowed  to 
balance  the  public  financial  account,  it  was  evident 
that  this  would  neither  afford  relief  to  particular 
trades,  nor  enable  the  consumer  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional price  that  would  necessarily  be  laid  on  the 
articles.  The  English  commissioners,  however, 
clung  to  the  general  principle,  which  is  certainly 
true  in  theory,  that,  without  an  entire  equalisation, 
tho  country  in  which  the  articles  could  be  more 
cheaply  produced  would  naturally  undersell  tho 
other,  and  gain  exclusive  possession  of  the  market. 
An  equality  of  excise  on  liquors  was  ultimately 
conceded,  although  the  Scots  struggled  hard  for 
an  exemption  from  the  excise  on  ale.  It  was 
further  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  before 
the  peoplo  could  bear  so  heavy  a  weight  of  taxation 
as  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should,  for  a  time,  reap  the  benefit  of  the  free  trade 
and  other  advantages  expected  to  bo  derived  from 
the  union.  Tho  comparative  poverty  of  Scotland 
was,  indeed,  too  palpable  to  be  denied,  and  it 
was  accordingly  agreed  to  afford  an  exemption 
from  the  duties  on  stamps,  coals,  windows,  births, 
marriages,  and  burials.  The  salt  duty,  though  an 
insignificant  item,  occasioned  more  trouble  than  all 
the  rest.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Scotland 
should  be  exempted  from  it  for  seven  years,  but  a 
stringent  clause  was  added  for  the  protection  of  the 
l£nglish  manufacturer. 

The  adjustment  of  the  land  tax  was  a  work  of 
Land  tax  considerable  difficulty.  The  last 
valuation  of  tho  rents  in  both 
countries  had  been  made  during  tho  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  but  since  that  time  the  rents  in  England 
lind  risen,  while  those  in  Scotland  had  declined. 
The  hind  tax  of  England  was  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty  four  shillings  per  pound  on  the  rent,  or  little 
more,  in  most  cases,  than  a  twentieth  part,  while  if  J 


tho  same  tax  was  levied  in  Scotland  it  would 
amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  rent.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  to  have  proceeded  in  this  in- 
stance on  the  principle  of  equalisation  would  have 
been  a  practical  injustice  to  tho  latter  country.  A 
proportional  equality  was,  therefore,  adopted.  The 
land  tax  in  England  amounted  to  £2,000,000;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should  pay  £12,000 
for  each  one  shilling  per  pound  levied  in  England, 
thus  making  the  entire  land  tax  of  Scotland  nmount 
to  £48,000.  This  arrangement  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion in  favour  of  Scotland,  whioh  thus  contri- 
buted only  £50  for  each  £2000  contributed  by 
England. 

It  was  wisely  resolved  that  no  alteration  should 
bo  attempted  in  the  forms  of  law,  _  . 
or  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  Courta  of  law- 
of  justice  in  either  country.  Accordingly,  the  courts 
of  session  and  justiciary,  as  well  as  all  tho  inferior 
courts  of  Scotland,  were  left  unchanged  cither  in 
their  jurisdiction  or  modes  of  procedure,  though 
subject,  of  course,  to  6uch  regulations  as  might, 
from  time  to  time,  bo  made  by  the  parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  court  of  exchequer  Bhould  be  established 
with  tho  same  powers  as  that  already  existing  in 
England,  for  deciding  questions  concerning  the 
revenues  of  customs  and  excise.  Heritable  offices 
and  hereditary  jurisdictions  wero  treated  as  private 
property,  and  accordingly  reserved;  and  tho  pri- 
vileges of  royal  boroughs  were  secured.  The  privy- 
council  of  Scotland  was,  in  tho  meantime,  to 
remain  until  altered  or  abolished  by  the  British 
parliament. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  delicate  points, 
that  of  tho  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, had  yet  to  be  considered. 
The  number  of  commoners  in  the  Scottish  parliament 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  the  nobles  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-fire ;  while  the  English  House 
of  Commons  numbered  fivo  hundred  and  thirteen, 
and  the  House  of  Peers,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  To  have  conjoined  the  two  parliaments  as 
they  stood  would  have  given  to  Scotland  more 
than  her  duo  influence  in  the  upper  house,  while 
the  lower  house  might  have  been  then  considered 
as  inconveniently  largo  for  a  deliberative  body. 
To  diminish,  therefore,  the  number  of  Scottish  par- 
liamentary peers  in  an  equitable  ratio  was  a  neces- 
sary, though  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate 
measure.  With  respect  to  the  commons,  tho  dimi- 
nution, if  necessary  at  all,  Bhould  have  been  ex- 
clusively on  the  part  of  England.  In  their  own  par- 
liament every  Scottish  shire  and  burgh  was  repre- 
sented, and  common  justice,  as  well  as  national 
honour  and  dignity,  demanded  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  have  remained  undisturbed.  The  Eng- 
lish commissioners  were  resolved  that  the  reduction 
should  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  and  pro- 
posed as  a  full  and  adequate  representation  that 
Scotland  should  send  thirty-eight  members  to  the 
united  parliament.  Their  minuto  was  as  follows : — 
"  The  lords  commissioners  for  England,  being  cx- 
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tremely  desirous  to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  present  treaty  for  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  their 
lordships  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  consider 
what  may  be  a  proper  and  reasonable  number  for 
the  representatives  of  Scotland  in  the  united  par- 
liament,— do  propose  to  the  lords  commissioners 
for  Scotland,  that  thirty -eight  persons  be  the  num- 
ber by  which  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
now  called  Scotland  shall  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whenever  a  parliament  shall 
be  called  in  Great  Britain."  We  are  told  that  a 
loud  burst  of  surprise  and  indignation  followed 
this  proposal,  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the 
whole  proceedings  were  kept  profoundly  secret, 
and  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  throughout 
manifested  such  a  humiliating  subserviency  to 
thoso  of  England,  as  to  give  some  probability  to 
the  surmise  of  Lockhart,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, though  not  in  the  confidence  of  either 
party,  that  they  had  "a  mutual  understanding 
with  each  other." 

The  Scottish  commissioners  did  not  insist  on 
any  specific  number,  but  stated  generally  in  their 
minute  that  they  found  themselves  "  under  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  bringing  to  a  happy  conclusion 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  insist  that  a 
greater  number  than  that  of  thirty-eight  be  agreed 
to."  After  four  days  spent  in  private  consultation, 
the  Scots  demanded  a  free  conference.  The  treaty 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  in  writing,  in  order 
to  prevent  free  discussion,  and  the  English,  afraid 
of  any  ebullitions  that  might  tend  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  treaty,  were  most  unwilling  to 
accede  to  a  conference,  which,  however,  they  felt  it 
impossible  to  decline.  They  argued  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  Scottish  representatives  ought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  Scotland 
to  the  public  burdens  of  the  state }  but  that,  never- 
theless, they  were  willing  to  concede  to  the  Scots 
a  thirteenth  part  of  tho  representation,  although 
they  were  to  contribute  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
land  tax.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  true 
basis  of  representation  was  population,  not  wealth ; 
that  the  contributions  from  Scotland  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  increase  ;  *  that  the  inhabitants 
formed  a  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  island ; 
and  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
dignity  of  an  ancient  and  independent  kingdom 
than  to  offer  it  a  share  in  the  united  legislature 
less  than  that  of  an  English  county.  The  Scots' 
commissioners  would  havo  been  contented  with 
sixty,  but  even  this  very  inadequate  number  they 
durst  not,  from  the  fear  of  decided  refusal,  venture 
to  propose.  They,  however,  feebly  held  out  for 
fifty,  and  the  English  at  last  agreed  to  forty-five. 
This  was  a  twelfth  part  of  the  English  rcprcsenta- 

*  So  great  hat  been  the  expansion  of  the  commerce,  and 
consequently  of  the  taxation,  of  Scotland,  that  she  now 
raises  six  of  the  fifty -three  millions  of  revenue  contributed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  She  thus  pays  more  than  a 
ninth  of  the  revenue,  though  she  has  even  yet  only  a  twelfth 
of  the  representation. 


tion;  and  the  same  proportion  was  proposed  for 
the  lords,  viz.,  sixteen  peers  of  parliament  to  repre- 
sent the  nobility  of  Scotland.  Their  minute  con- 
taining this  proposal  runs  thus  : — "  The  lords  com- 
missioners for  England,  being  assured  by  the 
lords  commissioners  for  Scotland,  that  there  will 
be  insuperable  difficulties  in  reducing  the  represen- 
tation of  Scotland,  in  the  house  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  thirty -eight  members,  the  number 
formerly  proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners  for 
England, — do,  to  show  their  inclinations  to  remove 
everything  that  would  of  necessity  be  an  obstruc- 
tion to  perfecting  the  union  of  the  two  kingdom*, 
propose  to  the  lords  commissioners  for  Scotland, 
that  forty-five  members,  and  no  more,  be  the 
number  of  the  representatives  for  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  now  called  Scotland,  in  the  Hous* 
of  Commons  for  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  in- 
tended union." 

After  three  days  spent  in  consultation,  a  private 
intimation  was  given  to  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
that  farther  deliberation  was  useless,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  either  to  interrupt  the  treaty, 
perhaps  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever,  or  to  sub- 
mit implicitly  to  the  conditions  proposed.  This 
peremptory  message  had  tho  desired  effect,  and  the 
Scots  were  constrained  to  yield.  As  some  com- 
pensation, however,  for  the  loss  of  their  direct 
legislative  rights,  the  Scottish  peers  obtained  the 
privilege  of  peerage  enjoyed  by  the  English  nobi- 
lity, which  afforded  them,  for  the  first  time,  an 
entire  and  perpetual  exemption,  iu  case  of  debt, 
from  arrest — a  boon  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  much 
needed,  and,  therefore,  highly  prized  by  the  nobles 
of  Scotland  at  that  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  ascribing  to  some 
sordid  personal  motives  this  tame  acquiescence  in 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  to  their  native  country ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  queen,  with  the 
advice  of  the  English  government,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  court  parasites  or  expectants  of  office.* 

While  these  grave  deliberations  were  in  pro- 
gress, other  matters  of  less  impos-  The 
ing  magnitude,  though  still  very  "  Equivalent" 
important,  had  been  discussed  and  arranged  by  s 
committee.    Tho  "  Equivalent"  for  that  portion  of 
the  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland  which  would 
be  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of  the  English 
debt  had  been  calculated  and  found  to  amount  to 
£398,085  lOs.f  A  uniform  coinage  Co.^ 
was  proposed  to  be  established  for 
both  kingdoms,  compensation  being  made  far  any 

"  Lockhart  says,  "It consisted  with  my  certain  know- 
ledge that  the  English  did  design  from  the  beginning  to 
give  the  Scots  forty-fire  commoners  and  a  nruporuonaoV 
number  of  peers;  but  had  the  Scots  stood  their  ground,  1 
have  good  reason  to  affirm  that  the  English  would  have 
allowed  a  much  greater  number  of  representatives  and 
abatement  of  taxes,  for  the  English  saw  too  plainly  (be 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  England  from  any  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  upon  this  scheme,  and  would  never  have 
stuck  at  any  terms  to  obtain  it." — Lockhart  Ptptrt,  vol.  L 
p.  156. 

t  The  debts  of  England  at  this  time  amounted  in  round 
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losses  occasioned  by  change  of  denomination.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  additional  taxes  levied  on 
Scotland  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  should,  for  Beven  years,  be  applied  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  the  establishment 
of  fisheries,  and  other  useful  national  objects.  The 
Weight*  and  same  weights  and  measures  were 
manures.  {„  be  adopted  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  regard  to  matters  of  cere- 
mony, which  are  often  trifling  in  themselves, 
though  important  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
dignity  of  Scotland  was  distinctly  recognised  and 

National  flag     f!°7ld?ifar\    In  the  flag  of  the 
K'    United  Kingdom  the  crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew  were  to  be  conjoined ;  and 
the  coat-armorial  was  to  be  quartered  according  to 
National      the  rules  of  heraldry,  so  that  when 
arras.        employed  for  Scottish  national  pur- 
poses the  arms  of  Scotland  should  occupy  the  dex- 
ter side.    Lastly,  a  new  great  seal  was  appointed 
to  be  constructed  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
authentication  of  public  acts  affecting  both  nations. 

The  question  of  the  Darien  Company  was  the 
Darien  subject  of  a  separate,  though  brief 
Company.  deliberation.  It  was  brought  for- 
ward on  the  15th  July  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  when  it 
was  demanded  on  the  part  of  Scotland  either  that 
the  company  should  retain  their  privileges,  or  that 
the  stock  should  be  purchased  from  the  holders  at 
an  equitable  valuation.  That  the  company  should 
be  abolished  the  English  commissioners  held  to  be 
an  indispensable  condition,  from  which  they  had 
resolved  on  no  account  to  depart.  The  only  other 
alternative  was  accordingly  embraced.  This  they 
signified  in  the  following  minute—"  The  lords 
commissioners  for  England,  in  answer,  say  they 
are  of  opiniou  that  the  continuance  of  that  com- 
pany is  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  consequently  against  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  they  insist 
that  it  ought  to  be  determined.  But  the  lords 
commissioners  for  England  being  sensible  that  the 
misfortunes  of  that  company  have  been  the  occasion 
of  misunderstandings  and  unkindnesses  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  thinking  it  above  all  things 
desirable  that  upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  subjects  of  both  may  be  entirely  united  in 
affection,  do  therefore  wish  that  regard  may  be  had 
to  the  expenses  and  losses  of  the  particular  members 
of  the  said  company,"  &c. 

The  whole  conditions  of  the  treaty  being  now 
agreed  on,  they  were  digested  into  twenty-nine 
articles,  and  copies  were  prepared  to  be  submitted  to 
the  queen  and  the  two  parliaments,  and,  on  the  23rd 
July,  the  commissioners  terminated  their  labours, 
having  sat  for  two  months  and  one  week.  On  the 
same  day,  they  presented  to  her  majesty  a  copy 

numbers  to  eighteen  millions.  It  was  calculated  that  of  every 
£1000  a  >  ear  of  additional  cuatoma-duty  levied  in  Scotland, 
£792  would  go  to  pay  the  debt  with  which  England  was 
burdened  ;  and  of  every  additional  £1000  which  the  Scots 
raited  in  excise-duties,  about  £625  would  go  in  payment  of 
the  debt  of  England.  The  "  Equivalent "  was  intended  as 
i  to  Scotland  for  submitting  to  this  burden. 


signed  and  sealed,  which  she  graciously  received, 
professing  that  it  would  give  her  peculiar  pleasure 
should  her  reign  be  identified  with  the  passing  of 
that  great  and  important  measure,  and  earnestly 
desiring  that  the  ministers  for  Scotland  should,  with 
all  fitting  expedition,  lay  the  treaty  before  the  par- 
liament of  that  kingdom. 

The  secrecy  in  which  the  solemn  deliberations 
now  closed  had  been  involved,  held     State  of  the 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  silent,    public  mind, 
though  anxious  suspense ;  yet  that  very  secrecy  na- 
turally excited  suspicions  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  its 
authors  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to  publish.   It  had 
been  decided  that  it  should  be  submitted  first  to  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  as  it  was  thcro  likely  to 
meet  with  the  severest  criticism  and  the  greatest 
opposition ;  and,  as  the  time  fixed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  that  body  drew  near,  the  public  anxiety 
was  manifested  by  a  vast  influx  into  the  capital  of 
visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  This, 
the  last  parliament  of  Scotland, 
commenced  its  final  session  on  the  iMtS^otti»h° 
3rd  of  October,  1 706.  Queensberry,  parliament, 
who  had  been  reappointed  com-  3rd  of  ^i^ctober, 
misnioner,  opened  the  proceedings 
by  reading  a  letter  from  the  queen,  in  which  she 
urged  the  advantages  of  an  entire  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.    "It  will  secure,"  she  said, 
"your  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  remove  the 
animosities  amongst  yourselves,  and  the  jealousies 
and  differences  betwixt  our  two  kingdoms.  It 
must  increase  your  strength,  riches,  and  trade;  and 
by  this  union,  the  whole  island  being  joined  in 
affection,  and  free  from  all  apprehension  of  different 
interests,  will  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies, 
support  the  Protestant  interest  everywhere,  and 
maintain  tho  liberties  of  Europe." 

The  royal  message  was  enforced  by  a  speech  from 
the  commissioner,  who  was  followed  by  Seafield, 
the  chancellor.  The  treaty  itself  was  then  produced 
and  read,  and,  together  with  the  minutes  of  the 
commissioners,  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  after 
which  the  house  adjourned  for  a  few  days. 

The  people  had  been  led  to  expect  a  federal 
union,  and  were  disposed  to  wcl-  Alarm  nt 
come  it  as  offering  a  solution  of  tne  union, 
their  commercial  difficulties,  and  involving  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  highly-prized  privilege  of  free 
trade ;  but  no  sooner  were  tho  provisions  of  tho 
treaty  known,  than  a  simultaneous  and  universal 
burst  of  indignation  and  disappointment  was 
excited  in  the  capital,  and  spread  rapidly  through 
the  kingdom.  An  incorporating  union  was  openly 
and  loudly  denounced  as  nothing  less  than  an  entire 
surrender,  not  merely  of  the  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence, but  the  very  nationality  of  Scotland.  Pamph- 
lets, placards,  warnings,  Batires,  and  other  produc- 
tions, indescribable  and  innumerable,  issued  from 
tho  press;  but  these,  though  they  contributed  to 
fan  the  flame,  wero  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause  of 
the  popular  excitement  Each  section  of  tho  com- 
munity looked  at  the  treaty  from  its  own  parti- 
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cular  point  of  view,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  its 
condemnation.  The  prcsbytcrians  were  under  tbo 
most  alarming  apprehensions  of  danger  to  their 
national  church  from  the  influence  of  the  prelates 
who  were  of  course  to  have  seats  in  the  united 
parliament.  The  episcopalians,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  utter  extinction  of  all  hope  of  restoring  their 
own.  The  poor  were  alarmed  with  apprehensions 
of  an  excise  on  those  native  productions  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  os  necessaries  of 
life  j  and  the  merchants  were  terrified  by  rumours  of 
imposts  on  foreign  commerce.  The  partizans  of  the 
house  of  Stewart,  of  all  classes  and  denominations, 
were  in  despair,  and  made  the  most  frantic  exertions 
to  extend  their  faction  by  drawing  over  men  from 
all  other  parties  to  unite  with  them  in  opposing  the 
detested  union,  which  threatened  for  ever  to  extin- 
guish all  their  political  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Such  was  the  ferment  throughout  the  kingdom, 
but  more  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  when  parlia- 
ment again  assembled,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
The  treaty  and  began  to  consider  the  Articles 
ni?ain  read.  Qf  (ho  union.  According  to  the 
usual  mode  of  procedure,  before  proceeding  to  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  treaty,  a  desultory  discussion 
took  place  on  the  whole  measure.  The  minutes  of 
the  sederunt  bear  that  certain  articles  were  read, 
together  with  the  relative  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners, "  and  were  all  reasoned  and  discoursed 
upon"  without  any  division  of  the  house  taking 
rroposM  for     plftcc>     A  short  delay  was  pro- 

ilt'Uv.  Kcso-  posed  by  the  opposition,  that  they 
I  imoii  to  might  liavc  time  to  consult  their 
proict  .  cons'ituents,  without  whose  con- 
currence, they  argued,  parliament  had  no  authority 
to  innovate  on  the  constitution,  which  it  was  an 
important  part  of  their  functions  to  preserve.  It 
was  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  parliament  were  appointed 
to  act  for  the  public  welfare,  and  that,  as  they  had 
been  summoned  on  this  occasion  to  deliberate  on 
the  basis  of  a  union,  they  were  fully  authorised  to 
enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
approve  or  reject  it  as  they  might  consider  best  for 
the  general  good.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  when 
the  present  parliament  was  elected,  the  subject  of  a 
union  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  honourable  to  themselves  to  decide 
such  a  grave  matter  in  a  new  parliament,  invested 
with  special  powers  for  that  purpose,  than  in  an 
old  one,  whose  members  might  lie  under  the  impu- 
tation of  having  been  corrupted  by  court  influence. 
Rut  whatever  force  there  mi^ht  be  iu  this  reason- 
ing, it  failed  of  its  intended  effect.  After  a  warm  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  Bixty-fnur 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  any  one  article  until  the  whole  had  been 
separately  discussed. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  out  of  doors  had  begun 
to  assume  a  more  formidable  aspect.  Since  the  first 
duy  of  meeting,  the  house  had  been  surrounded 


[  by  an  eager  crowd,  anxious  to  obtain  the  earliest 
information  of  what  was  going  on  TopuUr 
within.  The  vote  on  the  first  article  excitement, 
having  been  deferred,  the  multitude,  by  a  natural 
mistake,  imagined  that  the  article  had  been  re- 
jected, and  immediately  gave  way  to  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  But,  as  the 
minutes  were  regularly  printed,  this  exultation  was 
soon  at  an  end.  The  mob  then  insulted  and  threat- 
ened the  commissioner  on  his  way  from  the  house  to 
the  palace,  and  followed  with  abuse  and  execration 
all  the  members  whom  they  knew  to  be  favourable  to 
the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  they  loudly  cheered 
the  opposition  members,  and  escorted  them  nightly 
to  their  homes  in  triumph.  Amongst  these  was  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  w  hose  opposition  to  the  measure 
had  rendered  him  extremely  popular.  He  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey,  but,  one 
evening,  instead  of  returning  thither,  he  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  then  oc- 
cupied a  lodging  in  the  Lawn  Market.  Having 
seen  him  in  safety  to  his  destina-  Attack  on  the 
tion,  the  crowd  turned  aside  to  ex-provoit's 
the  house  of  Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  hou**'- 
their  late  provost,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  as  this  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  treaty,  they  began  to  testify  tLtir 
disapprobation  of  his  supposed  treachery  by  at- 
tacking his  house.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was 
situated  in  an  upper  floor  in  one  of  those  gigantic 
tenements  for  which  Edinburgh  was  then,  as  now, 
famous,  and  it  was  found  that  the  missiles  projected 
by  the  most  expert  throwers  could  not  reach  the  win- 
dows. An  attack  on  the  door  was  therefore  resolved 
on,  but  as  the  common  stair  leading  to  it  was  narrow 
and  long,  but  few  of  the  assailants  could  mount 
at  a  time,  and  these  could  have  been  easily  re- 
pelled had  there  been  one  or  two  sturdy  defenders 
within.  Johnston,  however,  was  not  at  home,  and 
the  only  inmates  were  his  w  ife  and  female  domestics. 
While  the  assault  on  the  door  was  going  on,  the 
lady  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  callt-d  fur 
assistance.  A  message  was  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  town-guard,  who  at  that  time  and  for  manj 
years  afterwards  were  the  only  police  of  the  city. 
In  a  few  minutes  thirty  of  their  number  were  on 
the  spot,  who  soon  succeeded  in  dispersing  thf 
rioters,  besides  making  prisoners  of  six  of  the  most 
adventurous,  whom  they  found  still  engaged  in 
their  assault  on  the  door.  The  commotion,  how- 
ever, soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  li  s 
excited  rabble  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  U  .- 
some  time  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  piin- 
cipal  streets,  and  saluted  in  no  tcry  ngictahlc 
manner  the  obnoxious  legislators,  as  they  rvtind 
homewards.  Some  stones,  it  is  said,  were  thrown.* 
but  no  instance  of  personal  injury  is  recordi-d.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  had  a  skilful  and  deter- 
mined leader  at  that  moment  presented  himself, 
both  the  parliament  and  the  union  would  have  been 
in  considerable  danger.  As  the  multitude,  how- 
ever, continued  to  parade  the  streets,  beating  drums 
•  Dc  Foe's  IlUtory  of  the  Union,  p.  23S. 
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nnd  alarming  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  as  the 
Introduction    t"wn-g«ard  were  not  sufficiently 
of  the  military,   strong  to  put  down  the  dUturb- 
Trenquillity     anC(?(  t),e  commissioner,  with  the 
consent  of  the  provost,  marched  a 
battalion  of  guards  into  the  city,  who  speedily  dis- 
jK-rscd  the  rioters  and  restored  quiet,  though  not 
contentment-    In  vain  did  the  country  party  protest 
ogainst  the  introduction  of  tho  troops,  by  whose 
presence  they  complained  that  parliament  was 
overawed.*    The  military  were  suffered  to  remain, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  during  the 
whole  subsequent  progress  of  the  discussions. 
The  unpopularity  of  tho  union  throughout  the 
Proceeding  in  kingdom,  and  tho  disturbed  con- 
ptrlitment.     dition  of  the  capital,  so  far  intimi- 
dated the  commissioner  and  the  chancellor  that  they 
were  inclined  to  adjourn  the  parliament — a  measure 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  union.  But  Godolphin  urged  them  to  persevere, 
nnd  encouraged  them  with  the  assurance  of  military 
assistance,  if  necessary,  from  England,  Ireland,  or 
Tetition*      even  Flanders.     Meanwhile  nu- 
•gsinut  the     merous  petitions  against  a  union 
union.        poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom;  but  parliament  had  resolved  to  persevere, 
nnd  the  petitions  were  disregarded.    As  had  been 
agreed  on,  the  whole  articles  had  been  gone 
through  and  discussed  seriatim ;  but  when  the 
House  proceeded  to  determine  ou  the  first  four 
articles,  embracing  tho  fundamental  proposition 
that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one, 
with  the  same  privileges,  and  under  the  same  legis- 
lature and  line  of  succession,  the  comparative  calm 
that  hod  hitherto  prevailed  gave  place  to  the  most 
fierce  and  violent  altercations.    Day  by  day,  peti- 
tions against  the  union  continued  to  accumulate 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  so  numerous  were 
the  signatures  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
subscribed  by  almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
capable  of  writing  his  name.    A  form  of  petition, 
framed  in  Edinburgh,  was  very  generally  adopted 
in  the  country  towns  and  parishes.  It  was  in  these 
terms : — "  To  his  grace  her  majesty's  high  commis- 
sioner, and  the  right  honourable  the  Estates  of 
Parliament— humbly  sheweth  that  we,  under  sub- 
scribing, have  seen  the  articles  of  the  union  agreed 
upon  by  the  commissioners  nominated  in  behalf  of 
Pin  gland,  in  which  they  have  agreed  that  Scotland 
and  England  shall  bo  united  in  one  kingdom,  and 
that  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  represented  in 
the  same  parliament;  and  seeing  it  does  evidently 
appear  to  us  that  such  an  incorporating  union  as 
contained  in  these  articles  is  contrary  to  the  honour, 
fundamental  laws,  and  constitutions  of  the  kingdom, 
Claim  of  Right,  and  rights  and  privileges  of  tho 
barons,  and  freeholders,  and  boroughs  of  this  king- 
dom and  church,  as  by  laws  established,  and  that 
the  same  is  destructive  to  tho  true  interests  of  the 
nation  ;  therefore  we  humbly  beseech  your  grace 
and  honourable  Estates,  and  do  confidently  expect 
that  you  will  not  allow  of  any  such  incorporating 
•  Sir  J.  Clark's  Hist.,  MS. 
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union,  but  that  you  will  support  and  preserve  entire 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  this  crown 
and  kingdom,  and  tho  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament, which  have  been  so  resolutely  maintained 
by  our  heroic  ancestors  for  tho  space  of  above  two 
thousand  years,  that  the  same  may  bo  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations  as  they  have  been  con- 
veyed to  us :  and  we  will  heartily  concur  with  you 
for  supporting  and  maintaining  our  sovereignty, 
and  independency,  and  church  govemment,  with  our 
I  lives  and  fortunes,  conformably  to  tho  established 
laws  of  the  nation." 

Notwithstanding  the  moderate  tone  of  these 
petitions,  they  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  over 
the  table  as  seditious,  and  were  only  entertained 
through  the  fear  that  their  subscribers  would  make 
personal  application  at  the  door  of  the  house.  That 
the  all  but  uni venal  feeling  of  the  nation  was  hos- 
tile to  tho  union  is  indisputable,  for  while  petitions 
without  number  were  presented  against  it,  not  one 
was  presented  in  its  favour. 

After  a  month  spent  in  preliminary  discussions, 
the  real  contest  commenced  on  the  Debate  on 
4th  of  November,  when  it  was  the  treaty, 
agreed  to  take  the  sense  of  the  house  on  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty,  with  this  understanding,  "that 
if  the  other  articles  of  the  union  be  not  adjusted 
by  the  parliament,  then  the  agreeing  to  and 
approving  of  the  first  shall  bo  of  no  effect."  Tho 
debate  was  commenced  by  Seton  of  Pitineddcn, 
who,  in  a  dispassionate  and  statesman- like  address, 
pointed  out  the  advantages,  both  political  and 
commercial,  of  an  incorporating  over  a  federal 
union.  If  separation,"  he  said,  "  would  bring 
little  good,  and  if  federal  compacts  possess  insu- 
perable difficulties,  if  victory  itself  would  be  ruin, 
what  remains  ?  Either  a  debasing  connection, 
such  as  we  have  been  cursed  with  for  these  hun- 
dred years  past,  where  under  one  sovereign  wo 
have  had  our  independence  eclipsed,  our  nobility 
increased,  our  commons  oppressed,  our  parliament 
influenced,  our  laws  neglected,  our  peace  destroyed 
by  faction,  and  our  poverty  insulted  by  luxury;  or 
a  cordial  agreement,  where  wo  shall  participate  in 
the  glory,  and  share  in  the  riches  of  an  illustrious 
and  wealthy  nation,  who  invites  and  entreats  us  to 
an  incorporating  union." 

Tho  most  marked  feature  of  the  debate,  how- 
ever, was  tho  famous  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  nobleman  of  great 
ability  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  who  had 
throughout  shown  the  most  violent  hostility  to  the 
union,  and  who  now  denounced  the  measuro  in  the 
most  eloquent  nnd  impassioned  terms.  He  de- 
picted, in  vivid  language,  the  ruin  which  the  pro- 
posed union  would  bring  upon  all  classes  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  held  it  up  to  public  reproba- 
tion as  a  total  surrender  of  the  national  independ- 
ence, as  dangerous  to  the  national  church,  as 
degrading  to  the  nobility  and  the  army,  as  destruc- 
tive of  trade,  as  ruinous  to  the  industrial  classes, 
and  as  certain  to  involve  the  landed  gentry 
in  inextricable  difficulties.   "  Above  all,"  ho  said, 
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"  I  see  our  ancient  mother  Caledonia,  like  Cecsar, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  ruefully  looking 
around,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  garment, 
awaiting  the  fatal  blow,  and  breathing  out  her 
last  with  an  'et  tu  quoque,  mi  Jili,'  (and  thou  too, 
my  son)."  His  appeal  to  the  estates  to  lay  aside 
their  dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  saving  their 
country's  honour  and  independence  could  scarcely 
have  been  heard  without  some  emotion  even  by 
the  seltiah  and  factious  politicians  of  the  day,  re- 
commended as  it  was  by  the  well-known  honesty 
and  patriotism  of  the  speaker.  "  What  hinders 
us,  my  lord,"  he  said,  *'  to  lay  aside  our  divisions,  to 
unite  cordially  and  heartily  together  in  our  present 
circumstances,  when  our  all  is  at  stake  ?  The 
enemy  is  already  at  our  gates.  Hannibal  is 
the  length  of  this  table ;  he  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
throne;  he  will  demolish  this  throne  if  we  take 
not  notice ;  he  will  seize  upon  these  regalia ;  he 
will  tako  them  as  our  spolia  opima,  and  whip  us  out 
of  this  house,  never  to  return  again.  For  tho  love 
of  God,  then— for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
ancient  kingdom,  whose  ead  circumstances  1  hope 
we  shall  yet  convert  into  prosperity  and  happiness ! 
we  want  no  means  if  wo  unite.  God  blosseth  the 
peacemakers.  We  want  neither  men  nor  sufficiency 
of  all  manner  of  things  to  mako  a  nation  happy." 

Tho  speech  of  the  youthful  nobleman  seems 
to  have  been  intended  more  for  the  people  out 
of  doors  than  for  the  parliament.   It  was  heard 
without  any  manifestation  of  feeling,  and  docs  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  vote  that 
followed.    After  the  orator  had  finished,  Lord 
Marchmont  stood  up,  and  jocularly  remarked  that 
they  had  heard  a  long  speech,  and  a  very  terrible 
one.  but  ho  thought  a  short  answer  would  suffice, 
which  might  be  given  in  these  words — "  Behold,  he 
dreamed!  but,  lot  when  ho  awoke,  behold,  it  was 
Majority  in     a  dream."    On  a  division  being 
favour  of  tho    called  for,  it  was  found  that  there 
union.   First    wero  ono  hundred  and  sixteen  in 
niUde  earned.    »  »  ...  ,    .  ,  . 

favour  of  tho  article,  and  eighty- 
three  against  it.  Tho  majority  was  chiefly  on  the 
part  of  the  peers,  and  the  same  peculiarity  was 
observable  in  all  the  subsequent  divisions.  The 
votes  of  the  barons,  or  county  representatives,  were 
not  far  from  an  equality,  being  thirty-seven  to 
thirty-three,  while  those  of  tho  representatives  of 
boroughs  were  thirty-threo  to  twenty-nine.  There 
was  thus  a  clear  majority  in  each  of  the  Estates 
taken  separately.  Ten  days  elapsed  before  a 
division  took  place  on  tho  second  article — that 
relating  to  the  succession,  but  after  some  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  procure  delay,  it 
Succeeding  was  carried  almost  without  a  dis- 
aart >cle«  cussion.  The  debate  on  the  incor- 
appro\e  .  poration  of  the  two  parliaments 
was  somewhat  more  protracted,  but  the  article  was 
ultimately  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Thus, 
before  the  end  of  November,  the  great  fundamental 
articles  of  the  treaty — the  incorporating  union  and 
tho  succession  to  the  crown — had,  despito  of  all 
opposition,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


The  articles  relating  to  trade,  taxation,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  laws,  gave  rise  to  little  discussion,  and. 
with  a  few  alterations,  then  deemed  very  important, 
but  which  have  long  since  lost  their  interest,  were 
all  carried  without  any  display  of  that  acrimony 
that  had  been  so  prevalent  during  the  previous 
debates. 

While  these  deliberations  on  matters  of  fiscal  and 
commercial  detail  were  in  progress,  Popular 
tho  popular  ferment,  so  far  from  tumults, 
subsiding,  rose  to  an  alarming  height,  and  seemed  t- 
threaten  the  nation  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Rumours  were  in  circulation  of  a  conspiracy  to 
nssashinate  the  commissioner  as  he  retired  from  the 
house,  and  detailed  information  was  furnished  to 
that  high  functionary  that  twenty-four  desperate 
young  men  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  written 
in  blood  to  put  him  to  death.   Popular  tumult* 
again  broke  out  in  Edinburgh,  and  obnoxbu 
members  of  the  house  were  exposed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  military,  to  most  imminent 
danger  from  stones  and  other  missiles,  which  were 
showered  on  them  by  the  enraged  multitude.  Id 
the  west  and  south  these  popular  demonstration' 
assumed  an  aspect  still  more  alarming.    In  Glas 
gow,  application  had  been  made  to  Disturbance* 
tho  magistrates  to  present  an  ad-     m  Glasgow, 
dress  from  the  city  against  the  union.  Jacobites., 
papists,  presbyterians,  and  covenanters,  had  united 
in  this  application.   This  strange  conjunction  of 
parties  seems  to  have  intimidated  the  magistrates, 
who  consequently  refused  to  concur  in  the  address. 
This  refusal  incensed  the  populace  to  the  highest 
degree,  and,  as  the  provost  was  an  object  of  special 
resentment,  they  attacked  and  gutted  his  house, 
and  had  he  not  fortunately,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  storm,  previously  retired  to  a  place  of 
safety,  would  certainly  have  attempted  to  force  him 
into  compliance  with  their  wishes,  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  his  person.   In  his  absence,  however,  tie 
address  was  prepared  and  signed  by  the  deacons,  in 
name  of  the  incorporated  tradesmen  of  the  town. 
A  temporary  calm  succeeded,  but  some  trifling  dis- 
turbance having  occurred  about  the  committal  Im- 
prison of  an  ordinary  criminal,  tho  inflammahk 
passions  of  the  populace  were  once  more  kindled 
into  a  blaze.    The  mob  paraded  the  streets  in  search 
of  some  object  on  which  to  wreak  their  vengeance, 
and  for  some  days  were  actually  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.    Meantime,  the  unfortunate 
provost,  thinking,  on  the  first  lull,  that  the  danger 
was  over,  had  returned  home ;  but  he  was  soon  made 
aware  of  his  mistake,  and,  being  taken  by  surprise, 
could  find  no  more  secure  retreat  than  a  private 
house,  in  which  he  was  fain  to  hide  himself  ia  s 
manner  not  quite  in  accordance  with  his  civic  dig- 
nity.   His  enemies  were  soon  upon  his  track,  ana* 
ransacked  the  whole  house  from  top  to  bottom,  in- 
cluding even  the  apartment  in  which  he  was,  with- 
out discovering  the  object  of  their  search.*    He  was 
concealed  in  a  bed  which  folded  up  against  the  wall, 
and  which  consequently  they  had  thought  it  nnae- 
•  Defoe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  273. 
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cessary  to  examine.   A  party  of  horse,  amounting 
to  two  hundred,  wan  at  length  dispatched  to  put  an 
end  to  these  disturbances.  A  detachment  of  twenty- 
five  having  been  ordered  to  enter  tho  town,  toon 
succeeded  in  overawing  the  rioters  and  restoring 
tranquillity.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  appre- 
hended and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  insur- 
rection, if  such  it  may  be  called,  was,  so  fur  as 
respected  Glasgow,  at  an  end. 
This  outbreak  was  probably  more  alurming  than 
Suing  of  the    dangerous,  and  though  it  resulted 
C*mcroninns    in  bo  rut)  wanton  destruction  of  pro- 
ln  the  w«t.     pcrty,  was  not  attended  with  blood- 
shed, or  even  serious  bodily  injury.     But  there 
were  other  quarters  from  which  real  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended.    Tho  Camcronians  of  the  west, 
whose  military  ardour  was  combined  with  religious 
enthusiasm,  seized  this  opportunity  of  strengthen- 
ing their  organisation,  which  had  lung  been  suf- 
ficiently formidable.    They  held  frequent  nocturnal 
meetings,  at  which,  under  the  guidance  of  uhle 
and  experienced  leaders,  they  concerted  their 
plans  with  secrecy  and  dispatch.    The  condition 
of  this  remarkable  body,  at  this  period,  as  de- 
scribed by  their  leader,  John  Ker  of  Kttsland, 
is  too  important  to  be  altogether  omitted.  "The 
Cameronians,"  he  says,  "are  strictly  religious,  and 
ever  act  upon  that  principle,  making  the  war  a 
part  of  their  religion,  and  converting  state  policy 
into  points  of  conscience.     They  fight  as  they 
pray,  and  pray  as  they  fight,  making  every  battle 
a  new  exercise  of  their  faith,  und  believe  that 
in  such  a  case  they  are,  as  it  were,  under  the 
banner  of  Christ.    If  they  fall  iu  battle,  they  die 
in  their  calling,  as  martyrs  to  tho  good  cause,  aud 
believe  that  in  thus  shedding  their  blood  they 
finish  the  work  of  their  salvation.    From  such 
maxims  and  articles  of  faith  tho  Cameronians 
may  bo  slain,  never  conquered.    Great  numbers  of 
them  have  lost  their  lives,  but  few  or  none  ever 
yielded.    On  the  contrary,  whenever  they  believo 
their  duty  or  religion  culls  them  to  it,  they  are 
always  unanimous  and  ready,  with  undaunted 
Hpirita  and  great  vivacity  of  mind,  to  encounter 
} lordships,  attempt  great  enterprises,  despise  danger, 
and  bravely  rush  on  to  death  or  victory.  •  •  • 
They  are  governed  by  a  general  quarterly  meeting, 
composed  of  two  commissioners  deputed  by  each 
town  where  they  live;  and  whatever  is  concluded 
at  thia  meeting  is  a  general  rule  to  the  whole. 
They  are  closer  in  their  deliberations  than  the 
other  parties  are,  for  whatever  comes  before  them 
is  disputed  and  concluded  without  the  least  danger 
of  being  exposed ;  and  whatever  is  so  resolved  is 
accordingly  executed  with  the  profoundest  secrecy 
and  expedition.    For  the  Cameronians  are  always 
ready,  under  their  proper  officers,  well  appointed, 
and,  when  it  is  found  at  their  general  meeting  to 
be  their  doty,  can  assemble  upon  tho  least  notice 
jriven  them;  so  that  though  they  be  the  fewebt  iu 
number,  yet  they  are  in  effect  the  most  consider- 
nble  of  the  three,  for  Ihe  commonality  of  tho  prea- 
by  teriana,  who  haTO  a  wonderful  opinion  of  their 


piety  and  virtue,  always  readily  join  with  them 
in  anything  thut  concerns  the  public,  which  tho 
Cameronians  encourage  ami  allow,  hut  do  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  members  of  their  society,  or  to 
bear  any  part  iu  the  conduct  of  their  affairs."  * 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  historical  value  of 
this  testimony,  that  Ker,  though  the  avowed  and 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Cameronians,  was  in 
reality  a  government  spy. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  combined  uction  the 
government  hud  uow  to  dread;  l'ro^rrwi  of 
and  if  we  take  into  account  that  dUailntkm. 
multitudes  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  including 
Jacobites  of  every  grade,  presbyterians,  and  nearly 
all  unfriendly  to  the  union,  were  ready  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
the  combination  was  not  such  as  any  government 
could  safely  despise.  Under  authority  of  u  clause  in 
the  Act  of  Security,  the  opponents  of  the  union  in 
different  counties  now  begun  to  raise  and  train  men 
for  military  purposes,  their  avowed  object  being  to 
dissolve  by  force  a  parliament  that  had  sold  them- 
selves, as  was  alleged,  aud  were  now  about  to  sell 
their  country.  They  established  correspondence 
with  their  friends,  and  dispatched  emissaries  to  tho 
north  and  cost  to  stimulate  the  people  iu  these  dis- 
tricts to  take  up  arms.  A  body  of  horsemen  from 
the  surrounding  country  suddenly  Th<-  tr.»ty 
entered  the  town  of  Dumfries  on  publicly  burned 
the  20th  of  November,  and  making  ut 
their  way  to  tho  market-place,  they  kindled  a  fire, 
in  which  they  publicly  burned  the  treaty  and  tho 
name*  of  tho  commissioners;  then  they  affixed 
a  declaration  to  the  market  cross,  in  which  they 
maintained  that  they  were  not  bound  by  tho 
acts  either  of  the  commissioners  or  the  parliament, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  under  solemn  obligations 
to  set  aside  their  betrayers,  and  uphold  the  ancient 
national  independence.  They  disclaimed,  never- 
theless, all  intention  of  interfering  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament,  yet  they  formally  pro- 
tested, "that  if  the  subscribers  to  prot<  -at  np  .inst 
the  foresaid  treaty  of  union,  with  umun. 
their  associates  in  parliament,  should  pre-umc  to 
carry  on  tho  said  union  by  a  supreme  power  over 
the  generality  of  the  nation,  then,  and  in  thut  case, 
as  we  judge  that  the  consent  of  the  generality  of 
the  same  can  only  divest  them  of  their  sacred  and 
civil  liberties  purchased  and  maintained  by  our 
ancestors  with  their  blood,  so  we  protest  that  what- 
ever ratification  of  the  foresaid  union  may  pass 
in  parliament,  contrary  to  our  fundamental  law?, 
liberties,  and  privileges  in  Church  and  State,  may 
not  be  binding  upon  the  nation,  now  or  at  any 
time  to  come." 

This  hold  manifesto,  though  generally  ascribed 
to  tho  Cameronians,  has  not  been  traced  with  cer- 
tainty to  that  body.  The  horsemen  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  prot  ably  did  not  exceed  in  number  two 

•  Memoirs  of  John  Kit,  vol.  i.  pp.  12—15.  K«?r  had 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Crawford*  of  Kt-rslund,  n  family 
which  f»r  two  generation*  had  occupied  a  prominent  placo 
among  the  Hill-nicn. 
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or  three  hundred,  though  they  were  magnified  by 
common  report  into  an  army  of  several  thousand 
men. 

A  plan  was  now  formed  for  bringing  the  High- 
Pr  "  t  f  r     hinders  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
combine jr     Cameronians,  and  the  projectors 
action.        soon  found  a  fit  leader  in  Cunning- 

C "Tk  kvt™    ham  of  Kt'kct»  an  old  a,ld  exPc,i- 
enced  officer,  who   had  at  one 

time  held  the  command  of  a  regiment,  but  who  now 
entertained  a  heavy  grudge  against  the  government 
for  having  disbanded  his  corps,  and  left  considerable 
arreuiu  of  pay  undischarged.  It  was  arranged  that 
he  should  assemble  the  armed  Hill-men  at  San- 
quhar, while  the  Duke  of  Athol  was  to  collect  the 
Jacobite  Highlanders  above  the  passes.  Tho  two 
armies  were  then  to  effect  a  junction  at  some  inter- 
mediate point,  and  march  eastward  in  a  united 
body  to  Edinburgh,  and  disperse  the  parlia- 
ment. There  was  more  than  one  traitor,  however, 
in  the  Cameronian  camp;  and  Hepburn,  their 
clerical  leader,  while  ho  counselled  and  en- 
couraged them  in  the  prosecution  of  this  daring 
enterprise,  had  secretly  betrayed  all  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  government.  Cunningham,  who 
had  completely  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
leaders  in  the  west,  now  traversed  tho  country 
in  all  directions,  stirring  up  all  to  action  within  the 
Bpherc  of  his  influence,  and  making  arrangements 
for  co  operation.  Having  prevailed  with  the  Duke 
of  Athol  to  secure  tho  pass  of  Stirling,  and  to  keep 
open  a  communication  with  the  north,  he  at  length 
returned  to  his  Jacobite  accomplices,  and  informed 
them  that  all  was  now  ready,  and  that,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  the  opponents  of  the  union  were 
ready  to  concentrate  their  forces  and  march  upon 
the  capital.  At  this  critical  moment,  however, 
Cunningham  suddenly  deserted  the  cause,  and 
betrayed  the  whole  design  to  Qucensberry.  It  is 
impossible  now  to  determine  whether  be  had  been 
all  along  acting  as  a  spy  in  tho  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  had  been  induced  at  this  juncture  partly 
through  fear  of  tho  consequences  and  partly  by 
the  offer  of  a  reward  to  make  this  discovery,  and 
to  frustrate  the  enterprise  which  he  had  been 
among  tho  first  to  propose,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  most  zealous  to  promote.  Instructed  by  Queens- 
berry,  ho  returned  to  the  west  and  south  with  a 
view  to  amuse  his  confederates  and  dissuade  them 
from  the  undertaking.  Ho  represented  to  them 
that  there  was  neither  courage  nor  fidelity  among 
their  associates  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  they  had 
refused  to  furnish  the  least  assistance.  He,  there- 
fore, exhorted  them  to  consider  well  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  such  a  hazardous  attempt. 
Treachery  of  Hamilton,  whose  inconsistent  con- 
Hamiltou.  duct  „  somewhat  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, now  seems  to  have  formed  an  alliance 
with  Qucensberry,  his  ancient  rival,  and  under  his 
direction,  or  at  his  instigation,  he  sent  private 
expresses  through  the  country  recommending  the 
people  to  desist  for  a  time  from  their  attempts ;  and 
thus  discouraged,  instead  of  seven  thousand,  who 


had  joined  the  confederacy,  not  above  five  hundred 
assembled,  and  these  Cunningham,  without  diffi- 
culty, prevailed  on  to  disperse,  muttering  impre- 
cations, however,  against  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  betrayed. 

Tho  government  having  thus  suppressed  th.\ 
alarming  insurrection,  lost  no  time    Suspension  «{ 
in  suspending  the  Act  of  Security,      the  Act  of 
thereby  effectually  preventing  any  Security, 
further  attempt,  for  the  present,  to  master  the 
people  and  train  them  to  arms. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  now  proposed  that  the  free- 
holders of  the  opposition  should    Concc,ur>e  ^ 
be  invited  to  repair  to  Edinburgh    country  jren- 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a      ?'emcn  to 
united  appeal  to  the  commissioner,        m  urg*1' 
entreating  him  either  to  desist  from  pressing  the 
union,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  a  short  delay  until 
tho  mind  of  the  nation  should  be  fully 
taincd  with  respect  to  that  important 
In  anticipation  of  his  refusal,  a  national  ad- 
dress to  the  queen  was  prepared,  which  was  then 
to  bo  circulated  throughout  tho  kingdom,  and  sub- 
scribed by  men  of  all  ranks,  requesting  her  to 
summon  a  new  parliament  and  assembly.  Five 
hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  Jaco-    Artful  policy 
bites,  in  consequence  repaired  to    of  Hamilton. 
Edinburgh,  but  Hamilton  artfully  contrived  t  > 
sow  dissension  among  them,  and  thus  frustrated 
their  design.    He  proposed,  with  a  view  to  fornUh 
the  Tories  in  the  English  parliament  with  a  pretext 
for  opposing  tho  union,  thut  a  clause  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  national  address  expressing  their 
desiro  to  entail  the  crown  on  tho  house  of  Hanover. 
To  this,  as  was  expected,  the  Jacobites  refused  to 
consent,  and  the  presentation  was  consequently 
delayed.    A  proclamation  was  then  issued  by  the 
government  prohibiting  all  illegal  convocations, 
and  the  country  gentlemen,  disgusted  with  the 
treachery  of  their  leaders,  which  was  now  apparent, 
and  impatient  of  fruitless  delay,  gave  up  the  strnggk 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

At  tho  instigation  of  Hamilton,  the  Jacobite* 
resolved  to  make  a  determined  stand  against  the 
article  relating  to  the  representation  of  Scotland  : 
the  united  parliament,  and,  on  their  failure,  to  entc: 
a  solemn  protestation,  and  secede  from  the  house,  ia 
imitation  of  the  policy  by  which  Hamilton  had  it 
some  degree  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  former  par- 
liament.   Had  this  plan  been  carried  out,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  commissioner  would  have  adjourned 
the  parliament,  and  abandoned  all  further  attempt 
to  carry  through  tho  union,  in  opposition  to  tic 
national  will.    A  spirited  protest    Ficlclenew  or 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  day  was    treachery  ci 
fixed  for  its  presentation,  butHara-  Hamilton, 
illon,  on  whom  the  party  depended  as  their  leader, 
again  failed  them.    On  the  morning  of  the  dtj 
agreed  upon,  the  opposition  mustered  in  great  fonx, 
and  proceeded  to  tho  house,  escorted  by  a  num< 
rous  body  of  their  most  ardent  supporters.  Thee 
expected  leader,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  oe 
inquiry,  they  were  informed  that  his  grace  was  * 
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much  troubled  with  toothache  that  he  could  not  j 
attend  the  house.  Ilia  friends  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  his  lodgings,  and  remonstrated  with  him  \ 
so  earnestly,  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  On  I 
entering  the  house,  he  asked  the  opposition,  with 
apparent  simplicity,  whom  they  had  selected  to 
present  their  protest.  They  replied  that  they  had 
reckoned  on  his  grace  as  their  leader,  and  the  per- 
son of  the  highest  rank  among  them,  carryiug  out 
the  proposal  which  he  had  himself  made.  This, 
however,  he  positively  refused  to  do,  though  he 
offered  to  second  any  otic  else  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  table  the  protest.*  The  opponents  of 
the  union  were  struck  powerless  by  this  unexpected 
defection.  The  article  respecting  the  representa- 
tion was  carried.  The  opportunity  of  making  a 
secession  was  thus  lost,  and  the  country  party,  burn- 
ing with  indignation  at  the  perfidy  or  cowardice 
of  their  leader,  ceased  to  act  any  louger  in  concert, 
and  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  procure  an  enact- 
ment that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
meet  every  third  year  in  Scotland,  they  withdrew 
from  the  contest  in  despair. 

During  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  bill,  the 
people  manifested  no  farther  disposition  to  obstruct 
its  progress  by  any  insurrectionary  movement.  A 
kind  of  gloomy  tranquillity  prevailed,  relieved  in 
some  small  degree  by  tho  forlorn  hope  that  the 
measure  would  be  rejected  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  The  remaining  articles  were  quickly 
disposed  of.  An  occasional  debate  took  place,  but 
in  the  divisions  government  usually  maintained  its 
original  majority.  On  tho  7th  of  December,  the 
fifteenth  article,  adjusting  tho  "Equivalent"  and 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  Darien  Company 
v  ith  compensation,  came  on  for  discussion.  Two 
eminent  mathematical  professors  had  been  employed 
to  calculate  the  "  Equivalent,"  which  on  their  report 
was  held  to  be  correct.  The  liberality  shown  by  the 
English  in  making  this  offer  of  compensation  tended 
greatly  to  disarm  opposition,  and  the  remaining 
articles  were  carried  almost  without  a  division.  The 
Ratification  of  final  ratification  of  this  important 
the  Treaty  of  measure,  on  which  the  house  had 
I  nion.  been  0CCUpica  Bjnce  tne  1 2th  of  Oc- 
tober, did  not  take  place  until  the  16th  of  January, 
1707,  when  the  passing  of  an  act  ratifying  and 
approving  tho  Treaty  of  Union  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  carried  by  110  to  GO.  The  act  was  then 
touched  with  the  sceptre  by  the  commissioner,  and 
the  labours  of  tho  last  Scottish  parliament  were 
row  nearly  at  an  end.f 

•  According  to  report  at  the  time,  the  commissioner  had 
frightened  Hamilton  by  informing  him  privately,  that  if 
by  the  project  referred  to  he  should  brenk  off  the  union,  he 
ffiould  be  made  to  suffer  for  it  in  his  Knglish  property.  Hut 
throughout  the  entire  proceeding*,  Hamilton  »cemi  to 
have  exhibited  great  timidity  and  infirmity  of  purpose. 

t  The  Eail  of  Stair,  the"  author  of  tho  Gleiicoc  mas- 
sacre, who  took  a  leading  part  in  framing  and  ;  g  the 
Act  of  Union,  died  suddenly,  it  is  believed  from  the  effect* 
of  anxiety  and  over  exertion,  just  as  the  twenty-second 
nrticlo  was  carried.  It  is  stated  by  Lockhart  of  Carnwarth 
that  SeafieM,  the  chancellor,  on  the  pa**inj;  of  the  act,  smd, 
*•  There's  an  end  o'  an  auld  sang."  Tbil  brutal  levity,  on  nn 


No  sooner  had  the  act  passed  than  the  commis- 
sioner dispatched  it  by  express  to  London,  where  the 
English  parliament  was  then  sitting.  Her  majesty 
communicated  to  them  in  person  the  important 
intelligence.  She  expressed  the  lively  satisfaction 
she  felt  at  the  near  prospect  of  witnessing  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  measure,  which  she  trailed 
would  prove  a  permanent  blessing  to  the  whole 
island,  a  source  of  increased  wealth  and  power, 
and  a  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
articles  of  union,  the  English  par-  rroceedinc* 
liament,  on  tho  3rd  of  February,  of  the  Engin.li 
passed  «  An  act  for  securing  tho  P"hament. 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,"  to  bo 
inserted  like  a  similar  act  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  for  the  security  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  parliamentary  adoption 
of  the  union  by  both  kingdoms.  On  the  following 
day  the  commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  wholo 
house,  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles 
of  union,  and  tho  act  of  ratification  by  the  Scottish 
parliament.  Their  deliberations  commenced  on  tho 
4th  of  February,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  in 
favour  of  the  articles  was  presented  and  approved 
of  by  the  house  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month. 
Very  slight  opposition  was  manifested,  as  the  parties 
who  were  unfavourable  to  the  measure  expected  to 
havo  a  subsequent  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
articles  in  detail,  like  the  clauses  of  a  bill.  In  this, 
however,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  measure  was  pressed  forward  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  its  opponents  testified  their  dissatisfac- 
tion by  crying  out  "  post-haste !  post-haste!"  To 
this  it  was  answered  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyttlcton, 
"  They  do  not  ride  post-haste,  but  a  good  easy  trot ; 
and,  for  his  part,  as  long  as  the  weather  was  fair, 
the  roads  good,  and  the  horses  in  heart,  he  was  of 
opinion  they  ought  to  jog  on,  and  not  take  up 
till  it  was  night."  * 

Tho  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  commenced 
on  the  loth  February,  in  a  com-  Debates  in  the 
mittee  of  the  whole  house,  and  in  House  of 
presence  of  the  queen.  On  Bishop 
Burnet,  descended  from  an  obscure  but  respectable 
Scottish  family,  was  conferred  the  distinction  of  pre- 
siding on  this  great  occasion.  Lord  Haversham  was 
the  principal  opponent  of  the  measure.  He  objected 
to  an  incorporating  union,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  opposed  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  most 
close  and  intimate  federal  union,  but  held  that  two 
independent  nations  differing  in  laws,  customs,  and 
ecclesiastical  government,  though  they  might  cleave 
|  together,  could  never  incorporate.  He  regarded 
an  accession  of  sixty-one  Scottish  members,  lords 
and  commons,  as  much  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  share  of  taxes  to  be  borne  by  Scotland,  and,  at 

occasion  which  every  Scotchman  ought  to  have  considered 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity,  excited  great  and  general  indig- 
nation. 

•  Pari,  IlUt.,  vol.  vi.  p.  661. 
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the  game  time,  dangerous  to  the  constitution  and 
Church  of  England.    He  dwelt  on  the  danger  of 

innovation,  in  an  argument  oddressed  rather  to  the 
fears  than  the  reason  of  his  auditory.  He  expressed 
npprchcn*ion  that  a  measure  depriving  of  their 
M  ats  in  puiliameut  one  hundred  Scottisli  peers,  and 
the  like  number  of  commoners,  might  be  drawn 
.  into  a  precedent  destructive  of  their  own  constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges.  These  reasonings 
failed  either  to  convince  or  alarm  the  house.  A 
few  divisions  took  place,  but  the  result  proved  that 
opposition  was  hopeless,  the  largest  minority,  in  any 
one  instance,  being  twenty-three  against  a  majority 
of  seventy. 

The  house  sat  as  a  committee  from  the  15th  to 
the  2-1  th  of  February,  and  three  days  afterwards 
Bishop  Burnet  reported  the  resolutions  to  the 
house, "  which  were  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority," 
but  no  record  has  been  left  of  the  numbers  on  either 
side. 

It  now  only  remained  to  make  into  a  law  that 
which  they  had  just  approved  of  as  a  treaty.  The 
opposition  expected  that  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
bill,  all  the  clauses  would  again  be  subjected  to  dis- 
cussion. Hut  these  expectations  were  disappointed, 
through  the  ingenuity  of  Hurcourt,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  artfully  inserted  the  articles  of  union 
in  a  narrative  form  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  along 
with  the  acts  of  the  two  parliaments  for  the  security 
of  the  two  churches.  The  enacting  clause  with 
which  the  bill  concluded  was  founded  upon  the 
narrative  of  these  actual  transactions,  which,  as  a 
matter  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  admitted  of  no 
dispute.  The  measure  was  thus  concentrated  into 
Fussing  of  a  single  point,  to  be  decided  by  a 
the  hill.  simple  negative  or  affirmative,  and 
the  government  obtained  nn  easy  victory.  A  rider 
was  proposed  by  Lord  North  in  these  terms — "Pro- 
vided always  that  nothing  in  this  ratification  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  nn  approba- 
tion or  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  the  presby- 
terian  way  of  worship,  or  allowing  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  what  it  is  styled,  the 
true  Protestant  religion."  Rut  this  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  fifty -five  to  nineteen.  \Vhen  the 
bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  seven  other  peers  entered  their 
protest  against  it,  without  assigning  any  reason; 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  five  lords  pro- 
tested, because  they  considered  that  "  the  excellent 
constitution  of  England  would  be  endangered  by 
the  alterations  made  by  this  union." 
This  important  act  received  its  final  ratification 
Umi.-.J  :,s,.  nt.  on  the  Cth  of  March,  when  the 
(iut't-n's  si.ci.tli.  queen  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
house  to  give  it  the  royal  assent.  On  that  moment- 
ous and  interesting  occasion  her  majesty  addressed 
the  parliament  in  the  following  words  : — "  My 
loj  Jb  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  the  greatest  satis- 


faction I  have  given  my  assent  to  a  bill  for  uniting: 
England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom.  I  con- 
sider this  union  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  in- 
portance  to  tho  wealth,  strength,  and  safety  of  lie 
whole  island,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a*  a  work  of  o 
much  difficulty  and  nicety  in  its  own  nature  thtt. 
till  now,  all  attempts  which  have  been  nude 
towards  it  in  the  course  of  above  a  hundred  yttn 
have  proved  ineffectual ;  and,  therefore,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  remembered  and  spoken  of 
hereafter  to  the  honour  of  those  who  haTc  ben 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. I  desire  and  expect  from  all  my  subjects  of 
both  nations  that  from  henceforth  they  act  with  ail 
possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  thtt 
so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world  they  hare  hearts 
disposed  to  become  one  people.  This  will  be  a  grer 
pleasure  to  me,  and  make  us  all  quickly  sensible  »f 
the  good  effects  of  this  union ;  and  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that  in  mr 
reign  so  full  provision  is  made  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  my  people,  and  for  the  security  of  oar 
religion  by  so  firm  an  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession  throughout  Great  Britain." 

After  receiving  the  royal  assent,  the  articles  cf 
tho  union  were  engrossed  and  enrolled,  and  the 
original  record  was  lodged  for  preservation  in  the 
Tower.  An  exemplification  of  the  whole,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  was  then  transmitted  to 
Scotland,  tho  union,  according  to  the  treaty,  beir» 
appointed  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707. 

Thus  was  finally  consummated  an  incorporatisz 
union  between  two  countries  which,  for  upwards  l: 
four  centuries,  had  been  separated  by  hostile  inte- 
rests and  mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies.    It  it 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  measure  so  essenriil 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  kingdor? 
should  have  been  carried  through  in  a  mancer 
which  excited  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  tic 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  made  the 
union,  for  a  time,  productive  of  alienation  ts& 
strife  rather  than  of  amity.  But  the  ungenerous  cos. 
duct  both  of  the  English  government  and  peopif 
in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  a  union — 
contemptuous  terms  in  which  Scotland  was  spoke: 
of  by  several  leading  members  of  both  houses  of  tk 
English  parliament — the  neglect  with  which  th* 
interests  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  treated,  tai 
the  unfairness  of  some  of  the  conditions  impesec 
upon  it  —  the  mode  in  which  the  court  part 
carried  through  their  measures,  and  the  bribe? 
by  which  it  was  generally  believed  not  a  few 
the  members  of  the  Scottish  parliament  were  is- 
duced  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  co&s- 
try,* — long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
Scotland,  and  exercised  a  most  injurious  induce?' 
on  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

•  See  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ANNE. 
a.d.  1707-17U. 

The  union  of  Scotland  with  England  was  con- 
Unpopularity  •ummated  in  the  face  of  an  opposi- 
of  the  union,  tion  which  was  overpowered  rather 
than  vanquished,  and  which  was  not  likely  to  pass 
into  a  mere  sentiment  of  regret.  Not  only  was  it 
offensive  to  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  obnoxious  to  various 
formidable  factions,  but  a  party  more  enlightened 
and  disinterested  than  either  felt  alarm  lest  the 
working  of  the  compact  should  deprive  Scotland  of 
far  more  than  she  had  resigned  in  the  treaty,  and 
doom  her  to  bo  the  slave,  instead  of  the  ally,  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  unfortunate  that  the  union  was  pro- 
poned and  effected  after  the  attempts  of  several  cen- 
turies, on  the  part  of  England,  forcibly  to  annex  the 
smaller  kingdom.  It  was  feared  that  the  standing 
and  rights  of  the  two  countries,  as  equals, recognised 
in  the  treaty,  would  soon  be  practically  repudiated, 
and  the  native  institutions,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
legal,  of  the  north  assimilated  to  thoso  of  the  south. 
Immediately  after  the  union,  several  incidents  oc- 
curred to  irritate  the  Scots,  and  to  confirm  their 
suspicions  that  England  meant  to  make  her  autho- 
rity and  interests  paramount.  A  delay  in  sending 
the  "  Equivalent"  guaranteed,  was  interpreted  into 
a  refusal  of  the  obligation  ;  and  even  when  the 
money  did  come,  dissatisfaction  and  anger  were 
freely  expressed  because  two-thirds  of  it  were  in 
exchequer  bills,  and  only  one-third  in  bullion.  It 
may,  however,  be  conjectured  that  the  general 
population  would  not  hare  been  pleased  no  matter 
how  punctually,  or  in  what  way,  the  sum  had 
been  remitted.  They  regarded  it  as  the  price  of 
Scottish  independence;  and, as  it  passed,  in  twelve 
waggons  guarded  by  Scotch  dragoons,  through  the 
streets  up  to  the  Castlo  of  Edinburgh,  they  vented 
their  indignation  and  reproaches  bitterly  upon  all 
who  took  part  in  the  escort,  and  upon  the  very 
horses  that  drew  the  treasure.* 

But  this  was  a  trifling  source  of  dissatisfaction 
Evasion       compared  with  what  was  found 
of  customs'     in  other  contemporary  arrangc- 
duties.       ments.    With  the  leading  men 
of  Scotland,  the  main  inducement  to  the  union  had 
been  the  advantage  of  a  full  share  in  English  trade ; 
and  several  capitalists  devised  a  stratagem  for 
axailing  themselves,  during  the  short  interval 
between  the  passing  of  the  act  and  its  coming  into 
operation,  of  the  difference  of  duties  upon  imported 
commodities  in  a  way,  and  to  an  extent  which,  if 
not  unfair,  could  not  but  irritate  the  mercantile 
men  of  England,  who,  happening  at  the  time  to 
be  in  an  unusual  state  of  depression  from  various 
commercial  misfortunes  which  affected  tho  whole 
kingdom,  were  prone  to  take  offence  at  doubtful 
proceedings  in  trade,  and  to  exaggerate  injuries. 
•  Defoe. 


Immense  foreign  cargoes  were  brought  into  Scot- 
land, under  tho  low  duties,  in  order  that  after 
the  1st  of  May  (1707)  they  might  cross  the  Border 
duty  free.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  English  had  tobacco,  on  the  exportation  of 
which  there  was  a  bounty,  conveyed  into  Scot- 
land before  tho  samo  date,  in  order  that  after  re- 
ceiving the  bounty,  it  might  bo  returned  for  sale 
in  England.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
latter  trick  should  cither  be  so  general  or  so  pro- 
fitable as  tho  former.  Accordingly,  after  the  1st 
of  May,  large  fleets  of  vessels  carrying  foreign 
goods,  which,  as  Scottish  merchandise,  claimed 
exemption  from  duty,  entered  the  Thames.  One 
fleet  consisted  of  forty  vessels  laden  with  French 
wine  and  brandy,*  and  the  English  merchants  were 
infuriated  at  this  crafty  attempt  to  evade  tho 
high  customs'  duty  on  these  imported  articles. 
The  Board  of  Customs  sympathised  with  tho  mal- 
contents, and  ordered  the  cargoes,  along  with  tho 
vcsbcIb,  to  be  seized  as  foreign  commodities  smug- 
gled into  England  through  an  artful  perversion  of 
the  treaty  of  union.  The  seizure  was  conducted 
stringently,  if  not  harshly,  the  officers  of  the  ships 
being  apprehended  and  treated  as  criminals.  Scot- 
land was  fiercely  indignant  at  these  proceedings, 
as  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  sister  country  to 
violate  any  term  of  the  treaty  which  tended  to  the 
promotion  of  Scottish  prosperity,  and  to  withhold  a 
fair  participation  in  her  own  commerce;  and  the  ene- 
mies of  tho  union  and  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
laboured  to  feed  and  fan  the  popular  rage.  The 
matter  came  before  the  British  parliament  at  the 
opening  of  this,  its  first  session,  and  though  Ktiglish 
commercial  interests  were  strictly  watched  over  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  tho  impolicy  and  positive 
danger  of  sanctioning  the  seizure,  and  of  exacting 
the  usual  penalties,  were  there  appreciated,  whilst 
for  tho  great  loss  to  tho  revenue,  and  tho  gross 
injustice  to  English  trade,  there  was  this  consola- 
tion, that  the  trick  could  not  at  any  future  time  be 
repeated.  The  comm  >n*  decided  upon  remitting 
the  duties  on  the  so-called  Scottish  cargoes,  and 
upon  submitting  to  the  loss. 

But  still  more  deeply  and  permanently  offensive 
was  tho  mode  of  managing  the  Har»h  modes 
taxation  of  the  country.  Almost  of  levying 
all  the  new  commissioners  of  ex- 
cise and  customs,  as  well  as  their  subordinates, 
were  Englishmen  ;  and  they  carried  out  rigorously 
the  method  of  raising  the  revenue  in  which  they 
had  been  trained.  The  strictness  of  these  officials, 
coming  after  the  indulgent  laxity  of  the  old 
lessees  of  taxes,  who  moreover  had  never  been  so 
forbearing  as  they  were  on  tho  ovc  of  their  oc- 
cupation ceasing,  appeared  to  be  wanton  oppres- 
sion. The  taxes  themselves  were  now  much 
heavier,  and  they  were  exacted  in  a  summary  and 
unconciliatory  manner.  The  officials  incurred  the 
odium  of  the  whole  community,  as  did  the  system 
which  they  administered,  unless  when  a  Scotch- 
man's keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  overpowered  his 
•  Defoe,  p.  672. 
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indignation  against  this  or  that  peculiarity,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  arrival  from  England  of  an  extensive 
supply  of  birch  fagots,  curiously  notched,  to  serve 
as  tallies,  for  marking  the  receipt  of  monies  paid 
into  the  exchequer.* 

A  leading  result  of  the  system  of  taxation  now 
introduced  into  Scotland  was  the  rise  and  growth 
of  smuggling  as  a  national  evil.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  duties  on  imports  began  to  be  levied,  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  vessels,  carrying  contraband  goods,  visited 
the  Scottish  coast,  and  ever  after  regularly  prose- 
cuted this  illegal  traffic, — amongst  the  baneful  con- 
sequences of  Which  the  fostering  of  unsteady  habits, 
and  of  reckless  and  law-breaking  dispositions  in  a 
large  section  of  the  population  was  not  the  least  to 
be  deplored. 

The  revenue  system  led  to  several  English  inno- 
I/xial  courts  vations,  which,  however  wise  in 
established,  themselves,  were  ill-timed  on  ac- 
count of  tho  suspicions  cherished  towards  every- 
thing of  English  origin  and  initiation.  The  native 
jurisdictions  were  not  adapted  for  enforcing  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  tho  establishment 
of  local  courts  was  considered  necessary.  Before 
the  union,  the  Scottish  parliament  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  organise  justice-of-peace  courts,  re- 
sembling those  which  had  in  England  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  parties;  and  the  project, 
not  less  unwelcome,  but  far  more  indispensable 
than  before,  was  now  revived  and  resolutely  put 
into  operation,  tho  Scottish  privy  council  issuing  a 
commission  of  the  peace.  It  deviated,  however, 
considerably  from  the  English  model,  and  every 
point  of  difference  was  highly  objectionable  to  the 
English  surveyors  and  collectors,  who  were  bent 
upon  an  entire  assimilation  of  practice,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  bend  the  Scottish  institutions  to  then- 
English  habits,  though  such  national  bigotry  led  to 
serious  injustice  and  general  complaints.  Disgusted 
soon  with  this  constant  process  of  bending,  and 
taught  also  that  there  were  not  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  was  wholly  impracticable,  the  revenue  officials 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  all  differences  between 
Scottish  and  English  justices-of-peace,  so  that  the 
latter  should  be  exact  models  for  the  former. 
Parliament  hastened  to  comply,  and  directed  the 
lord-chancellor  to  issue  at  once  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal.  The  Scots  indignantly  viewed  this 
as  the  commencement  of  a  deliberate  and  open 
aggression  upon  their  native  institutions,  the 
sacredness  and  perpetuity  of  which  had  been  gua- 
ranteed by  tho  recent  treaty,  and  they  were  spe- 
cially irritated  on  finding  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  new  justiccs-of-peace  for  each  county  "  the  most 
reverend  father  in  Christ,  and  our  faithful  coun- 
sellor, Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  l'rimatc 
of  all  England,  and  metropolitan  thereof," — as  if 
detested  prelacy  hod  been  granted  a  lodgment  in 
the  secular  economy  of  Scotland,  in  order  that  it 
should  soon  stop  into  the  ecclesiastical,  and  as  if  the 

•  These  f<ipnu  continued  to  be  uscl  in  England  down  to 
ltttl,  when  the  ceremonious  destruction  of  them  led  to  the 
burning  down  of  the  liouscs  of  fmiiuiuent. 


terrible  days  of  Archbishop  Sharpc  were  again 
hand. 

The  sweeping  away,  at  tho  same  time,  of  tic 
privy  (or,  as  called  in  the  north,  Secret  courj::l 
the  secret)  council  of  Scotland,  fur-  aboli^ied. 
ther  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  thocg!: 
that  despotic  tribunal  had  a  hateful  history,  and 
had  been  in  existence  far  too  long.  It  had  proved 
itself  the  engine  of  bloody  persecution  through- 
out the  closing  period  of  the  Stewart  dynasty,  zai 
at  any  time  its  irresponsible  character  was  enough' 
to  condemn  it;  yet  its  summary  abolition  by  the 
British  parliament  was  ascribed  to  the  overbearing 
and  insolent  spirit  of  England,  and  was  h*\d 
to  indicate  that  no  limit  could  be  set  to  he: 
encroachments.  The  act  had  been  carried  by  z 
majority  in  the  legislature,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  ministers,  who  were  not  unwilling  to  keep  op 
the  council  as  a  convenient,  though  arbitrary,  in- 
strument of  authority  in  this  remote  portion  of  the 
empire;  and  the  Scots  regarded  the  abolition  a« 
more  alarming  since  it  came  from  the  English 
nation,  and  not  from  the  government. 

Thus  inauspiciously  opened  the  joint  career  cf 
the  two  nations,  to  the  great  satis-  Colonel  H>;Ie'» 
faction,  however,  of  the  exiled  Ja-  mi&ai&n. 
cobites,  their  sovereign,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  had,  a  few  years  before,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  undertaken  to  maintain  his  right* 
to  the  British  throne.    An  invasion  from  France 
had  already  been  projected,  and  the  intense  dis- 
satisfaction throughout  Scotland,  which  was  ex- 
cited by  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  by  the  early 
legislation  of  the  British  parliament,  seemed  to 
promise  it  a  complete  success.  To  prepare  the  way, 
and  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  parties  disaffetU  i 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  Colonel  Hooke,  a* 
ambassador  from  the  French  court,  had  reached 
Slaines  Castle  (Aberdeenshire),  the  Earl  of  Erroi  - 
scat,  only  a  few  days  after  the  act  of  union  received 
the  royal  sanction.  This  officer,  a  zealous  Jacobite, 
was  empowered  to  consult  and  negotiate  w  ith  all  wh* 
might  be  friendly  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts 
and  the  repeal  of  the  union.    He  met  with  much 
that  was  encouraging — many  glowing  represent- 
ations from  the  Jacobites  of  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  whole  country  would  rise  in  favour  of  the 
descent ;  and  he  appears  to  have  blinded  himself  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  and  martial  resources  of 
those  chiefs  who  were  pledged  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  enterprise  were  very  inconsiderable,  ocd 
did  not  warrant  any  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
issue.    In  reporting  to  the  French  government  the 
result  of  his  various  interviews  and  observation, 
ho  alluded  to  the  defenceless  condition  of  England 
as  highly  favourable  to  the  invasion.    At  Uut 
period  the  strength  of  the  English  army  had  been 
drafted  to  the  Continent,  leaving  at  home  nothn 
hut  a  small  reserve  to  operate  in  an  emergence. 
In  Scotland  itself  there  was  a  still  more  seamy 
force  available  to  the  British  government — con- 
sisting, indeed,  of  only  a  few  skeleton  regime:.  U 
Such  a  palpable  deficiency  in  the  means  cf 
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resistance,  along  with  the  fact  that  any  reinforce- 
ments would  hare  to  como  by  a  tedious  and  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  that  their  concentration  might 
easily  be  impeded,  if  not  prevented,  promised  well 
to  the  invading  enterprise.    Colonel  Hooko  was 
assured  that  the  landing  of  ten  or  even  of  five 
thousand  French  troops,  accompanied  by  the  exiled 
monarch,  would  amply  suffice.    This  demand  of 
foreign  soldiers  to  start  the  project  could  not  be 
thought  extravagant,  but  money  and  arms  were 
needed  in  greater  abundance  than   men  from 
France.    The  native  Jacobites  calculated  confi- 
dently on  raising  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  5000 
horse,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  as  soon  as 
the  Chevalier  arrived  with  the  stipulated  supplies 
of  men,  money,  and  arms,  whilst  they  had  no  doubt 
of  receiving  troops  from  Ireland,  and  of  being 
joined,  in  their  crowning  march  upon  London,  by 
many  thousands  of  their  F.nglish  friends,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Stewart  cause,  though  as  yet 
prudently  masked,  was  ardent  and  steady.  They 
persuaded  the  French  ambassador  that  all  classes 
in  Scotland,  the  Cameronians,  and  the  general 
body  of  the  prcsbyterians,  as  well  as  the  entire 
force  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  episcopalian  Jaco- 
bites, would  forget  their  mutual  differences,  and 
rush  forth  from  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands 
to  achieve  the  overthrow  of  the  union,  and  of  the 
Revolution  settlement. 

Such  were  the  Jacobite  professions  made  to 
Doubtful      Colonel  Hookc,  and  reported  by 
support.       i,jm  to  the  French  court,  and  they 
afforded  a  bright  prospect  of  success  to  the  inva- 
sion, though  the  cause  wore  some  sinister  aspects, 
which  passed  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  san- 
guine commissioner.    Not  a  few  chiefs,  who  had 
the  largest  following,  and  who  could  have  raised 
armies  from  their  own  clans,  declined  to  take  any 
initiative  step  in  the  enterprise,  or  dextrously 
managed  not  to  commit  themselves.  Some  feigned 
bodily  illness  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  colonel 
an  interview,  and  his  mission  their  consideration  j 
and  others,  who  were  axpected  to  pledgo  them- 
selves heartily  and  unconditionally,  delayed  their 
decision  until  they  should  learn  the  final  intentions 
of  this  and  that  neighbour,  who  almost  invariably 
bhowed  the  same  cautious  hesitation.    The  High- 
land chiefs,  who,  though  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  old  Scottish  parliaments,  and  never  had 
their  names  associated  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Estates,  were  men  of  whom  the  highest  account 
should  have  been  made  (since  they  had  warlike 
hordes  in  their  train),  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
consulted  by  Hookc,  or  to  have  had  any  deference 
paid  them  with  a  view  of  securing  their  support. 
The  emitsiry  was  foolish  enough  to  expend  his 
time  and  persuasive  powers  upon  the  Lowland 
gentry,  whose  co  operation,  even  if  hearty  and 
entire,  was,  in  every  respect,  of  far  inferior  conse- 
quence. There  had  been  no  proper  attempt  made  to 
gain  over  the  great  majority  of  tho  Celtic  chiefs 
and  their  populous  tribes  to  a  struggle  in  which 
they  would  have  needed  but  little  inducement  to 
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involve  themselves.  The  colonel's  list  of  sup- 
porters, beginning  with  such  powerful  nobles  ts 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  Lords  Errol,  Saltoun,  and 
Panmure,  and  ending  w  ith  a  long  string  of  obscure 
and  unintiuential  names,  showed  such  important 
omissions  as,  had  he  properly  known  the  country, 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  he  had  egregi- 
ously  failed  in  his  mission.  With  all  the  keen 
popular  and  party  animosity  in  Scotland  towards 
the  union  and  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  yet  did  not 
manage  to  draw  forth  and  rally  around  tho  in- 
vading standard  of  James  better  and  more  numerous 
supporters  than  by  mere  intrigue  he  might  have 
gathered  in  a  calm  and  contented  era.  A  student 
of  the  period  and  the  crisis  may  be  led  to  fancy 
what  a  formidable  array  of  Highland  rebels,  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  invaders,  might  easily 
have  been  conjured  up  by  the  energy  of  an  ardent 
and  skilful  Scottish  emissary  from  tho  court  of 
France,  who  could  then,  unchecked  by  the  imperial 
government,  prosecute  his  career  of  agitation  for  as 
many  months  as  the  swift  arrest  of  modern  law 
now  allows  hours  to  a  political  or  civil  incendiary. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  exiled  dy- 
nasty, Jacobitism  never  possessed  such  an  agent— 
certainly,  not  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Hookc, 
who,  as  judged  by  his  own  report,  forwarded 
to  the  French  government,  of  his  proceedings  in 
Scotland  (when  that  report  is  looked  into  beneath 
its  sanguine  complexion  and  its  boasting  expres- 
sion), signally  failed  in  attaching  to  his  cause  its 
ablest  and  most  natural  champions,  and  even,  ns 
we  shall  soon  find,  in  getting  the  less  competent 
supporters,  whose  names  he  had  secured,  to  stir 
themselves  and  stand  forth  in  the  day  of  trial, 
when  the  French  forces  arrived  on  the  Scottish 
coasts,  and  waited  the  appearance  of  their  allies  as 
a  signal  for  disembarking.  He  Hooke 
stupidly  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  tho 
duped  in  rcferenco  to  the  aims  of  Conieromans. 
the  Cameronians,  and  the  sido  which  they  would 
take  in  the  struggle.  In  this  he  was  "  the  biter 
bitten,"  for  he  had  endeavoured  to  deludo  these 
rigid  sectarians  into  the  belief  that  his  master,  in 
spite  of  his  intense  bigotry,  was  open  to  conviction 
regarding  the  errors  of  popery,  and  was  ready 
"  cheerfully  to  give  ear  to  Protestant  divines,  and 
if  they  could  convince  him  of  an  error  from  the 
word  of  God,  he  would  be  glad  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  his  people."  *  This  was  by  far  the  most 
artful  representation  made  by  Hooke,  for  the  Came- 
ronians, though  not  so  simple  as  to  give  the  stub- 
born prince  any  credit  for  candour  or  accessibility 
to  argument,  had  yet  an  overweening  idea  of  their 
own  theological  rhetoric  and  ability  to  overcome 
all  opponents  in  debate.  Hooke  was  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that,  out  of  abhorrence  for  that 
prelacy  with  which  the  union  had  already  brought 
Scotland  into  close  alliance,  and  which  that  union 
would  probably  soon  thrust  upon  the  Scots,  they 
would  take  up  arms  with  the  popish  faction.  Hu 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Ker  of  Kers- 
•  Kcr's  Mcnioir»,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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land,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  double-dealing 
of  that  leader,  who  kept  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
duly  apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  who 
had  been  encouraged  by  his  grace  to  enter  into  the 
plot.  Hooke  believed  K era's  representations  tliat 
not  fewer  than  five  thousand  Cameroniana  and 
tight  thousand  prcsbytcrians  were  prepared  to  join 
the  expected  force  from  France.  The  Cameronians, 
it  was  6aid,  would  only  need  powder,  as  they  were 
already  amply  furnished  with  arms.  Ker  was  let 
into  the  important  secret  of  the  cypher  used  in  all 
communications  between  tho  Scottish  Jacobites 
and  France,  and  he  at  once  revealed  it  to  the  Bri- 
Tlan  to  tish  government.  To  mark  the  con- 
siirjiri.".-  E<!in-  fidence  which  the  Jacobites  placed 
burgh  CmUc    5n  thejr  Cameron|an  associate,  they 

disclosed  to  him  a  plot  for  tho  capture  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  possession  of  which  was  at 
that  time  very  desirable,  not  only  as  the  stronghold 
and  arsenal  of  the  capital,  but  also  as  the  depository 
of  tho  "  Equivalent"  that  was  to  be  paid  to  Scotland 
in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  union.  The  money  had 
just  been  put  under  the  protection  of  the  slender 
garrison  there,  and  a  bold  attempt  might  succeed 
in  appropriating  it  to  the  Pretender's  exchequer. 
A  few  conspirators,  it  was  arranged,  were,  on  a 
certain  day,  to  mix  with  the  citizens  who  regularly 
crowded  the  esplanade,  and  one  of  the  band  was  to 
seek  admission  to  the  castle  under  the  pretext  of  a 
visit  to  some  officer.  On  the  lowering  of  the  draw- 
bridge, he  was  to  shoot  the  sentry  at  the  gate, 
and  this  was  to  be  a  signal,  not  only  to  his  com- 
panions in  the  neighbouring  throng,  but  also  to 
a  hundred  armed  men  concealed  in  a  house  at 
tho  head  of  the  High  Street,  who  were  to  rush 
forth  and  (seize  the  castle.  Ker  hastened  in  per- 
son to  London,  and  communicated  this  design  to 
the  Duke  of  Qucensberry,  though,  lest  his  journey 
south  and  its  object  should  be  suspected  by  his 
new  friends  among  the  Jacobites,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  with  still  greater  expedition.  This 
new  ally  of  theirs,  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
French  invasion,  had  yet  engaged  before  the  duke 
in  London  that  the  Cameroniana  in  full  force 
should  aid  the  British  government  in  repelling  the 
foreigners  and  defeating  their  designs. 

There  had  thus,  in  several  respects,  been  a  con- 
siderable failure  in  the  execution  of  Colonel  Hooke's 
mission,  though  he  represented  the  results  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  the  French  go*-ernment  were 
sanguine  of  success,  anticipating  all  but  unanimous 
co-operation  from  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  of  whom, 
however,  only  a  comparatively  small  and  unin- 
fluential  number  had  been  pledged,  and  enthu- 
siastic help  from  the  Cameronians,  whose  whole 
strength  was  in  reality  to  be  forthcoming  on  the 
opposite  side.  Colonel  Hooke's  assurance  that  the 
invaders  and  their  Scottish  auxiliaries  would,  in 
their  progress  towards  London,  be  largely  reinforced 
by  accessions  both  from  England  and  from  Ireland, 
was  plausible  to  his  French  employers,  who  were 
deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  support  to  be  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  invaders  on  their  landing.   If  tho 


whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  were  to  wd- 
come  these  and  rise  on  their  side,  succours  from 
England  and  Ireland  would  not  be  wanting;  but 
when  the  scanty  amount  of  Scottish  co-operation 
actually  secured  by  tho  colonel  was  considered,  no 
friendly  movement  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England 
ought  to  have  been  looked  for. 

The  ill-timed  character  of  the  enterprise  shoold 
have  also  lent  its  weight  of  discouragement  to  the 
actual  results  of  Hooke's  embassy.  It  came  either 
too  late  or  too  early.  The  invaders  should  bee 
landed  either  when  the  obnoxious  union  was  under 
violent  discussion,  or  when  the  union  hnd  la»t«J 
long  enough  to  alarm,  irritate,  and  ofFend,  mm 
seriously  than  it  had  as  yet  done,  almost  all  classes 
in  Scotland,  but  not  long  enough  to  develop  its 
greatly  preponderating  advantages  of  prosperitr 
peace,  and  amity. 

Ixmis  XIV.,  flushed  with  tho  Tictorics  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  in  Spain,  re-  prencn  ;ntl. 
solved  to  delay  the  expedition  to  won  deeded 
Britain  no  longer,  but  to  act  at  m- 
once  in  accordance  with  Hooke's  suggestion!,  and 
to  attempt  that  easy  conquest  of  England  which  had 
been  predicted.  At  Dunkirk,  a  naval  forte,  asa 
transports  for  the  troops  to  be  embarked,  were  pre- 
pared, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Fourbin.  The  Scottish  Jacobites  had  fondly  trusted 
that  tho  famous  Duke  of  Berwick,  only  inferior  a« 
a  military  leader  to  his  relative  and  antagonist,^ 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  would  have  been  put  at  tn« 
head  of  the  land  forces,  and  thev  must  havcbeei 
greatly  disappointed  that  such  a  post  was  to  k 
filled  by  one  who,  though  of  far  higher  rank  and 
holding  a  much  larger  share  in  the  fortunes  of  tl< 
enterprise,  was  of  untried  qualifications  for  com- 
mand— viz.,  the  youthful  Pretender  himself, wb<w 
right  to  the  British  throne  Louis  XIV.,  whenbwid* 
the  death-bed  of  the  prince's  father,  had  promised;* 
assert  and  maintain.  The  imbecility  and  atubbon 
wilfulness  of  the  young  man's  character  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  appear,  but  neither  had  there 
been  any  indication  of  ability  to  fight  hi*  o« 
battles,  and  be  tho  leading  champion  of  his  o« 
cause.  Tho  absence  of  a  tried  commander  for  tie 
invading  army  which  accompanied  the  fleet  tended 
to  dispirit  both,  and  the  expedition  was  prevented 
for  a  while  from  starting  by  the  illness  of  tie 
young  prince,  who  at  this  critical  juncture 
seized  with  measles.  The  armament  consisted  of 
five  men-of-war,  the  transports,  and  twentj-£« 
frigates,  and  on  board  were  five  thousand  soldier* 
but  this  land  force  was  reduced  by  a  thousand  ner 
who  were  in  some  of  the  frigates  that,  short.; 
after  putting  to  sea,  had  been  separated  from  uV 
fleet  and  driven  back  to  port. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government  had  kept : 
strict  watch  upon  every  stage  of  French  fleet 
the  French  preparations,  and  be-  intercepted, 
fore  these  could  be  completed  Sir  George  Byrr. 
at  the  head  of  sixteen  men-of-war,  was  cruise? 
about  to  intercept  the  armament  The  French 
Tcwelfl  left  Dunkirk  without  being  wen,  brt 
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at  Newport  Pitta,  where  they  lay  wind-hound, 
they  were  descried  from  the  steeples  of  Ostend, 
and  their  position  immediately  reported  to  the 
English  admiral.  Tho  wind,  however,  kept  him 
stationary  at  Gravelin  Pitts,  a  point  so  far  to  the 
south  that  tho  French,  on  resuming  their  course 
northwards,  would  have  a  start  of  eight  hours. 
The  tide  happened  also  to  be  in  their  favour,  en- 
abling  them  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  to  make 
straight  for  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whilst  their  pur- 
suers, ignorant  as  to  what  point  of  the  British 
coast  might  be  threatened,  and  anxious  to  be 
at  hand  when  their  aid  should  be  required,  kept 
close  to  the  shore,  thus  unwittingly  putting  a  much 
greater  distance  between  them  and  the  French,  and 
allowing  the  inraders  to  approach  the  Scottish 
coast  apparently  alone.  The  latter  had,  indeed,  in 
their  haste  sailed  too  far  north  ;  as,  on  n caring  land, 
they  found  themselves  at  Montrose  instead  of  Leith. 
Turning  southwards,  they  made  for  the  Frith  of 
Forth  ;  but,  losing  the  tide,  were  brought  to  anchor 
near  the  Isle  of  May,  where  they  were  when  tho 
English  fleet  was  descried  approaching.  The 
French  admiral  hastened  to  escape  northwards 
towards  the  open  sea,  which  he  reached  in  safety, 
though  one  vessel,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
English,  was  recaptured  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  by 
Admiral  Byng,  who  remained  there  until  ho  learned 
that  the  invading  expedition  had  returned  to  Dun- 
kirk. 

During  the  time  that  the  French  hovered  on  the 
Apathy  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  not  a  friendly 
JucoWw.  signal  was  made  by  any  of  the 
powerful  nobles  who  were  reported  by  Hookc 
to  have  recently  identified  themselves  with  the 
enterprise.  The  troops  on  board  had  not  even  the 
faintest  encouragement  to  land,  for  the  Jacobites 
kept  aloof,  though  not  a  few  of  that  party  in  Edin- 
burgh are  described  as  putting  on  such  airs  as 
implied  their  hope  of  a  speedy  ascendancy.  Admiral 
Fourbin  jinidently  declined  to  disembark  the  French 
force,  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  support  for, 
or  co-operation  with,  it  on  shore.  He  was  urged  by 
Scotch  and  French  officers  accompanying  the  expe- 
dition—and the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,*  as  the 
prince  was  termed,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal — to 
attempt  a  landing  at  Inverness.  But  though  the 
admiral,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  of  the  English 
fleet,  could  have  disembarked  the  troops  at  any  of  the 
ports  on  the  north-east  coast,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  since  none  of  the  reputed  friends  of 
the  cause  in  Scotland  were  ready  to  come  to  his  aid. 
lie  had  started  from  Dunkirk  in  the  full  belief  that 
almost  the  whole  nation  would  rally  around  the 
prince  to  achieve  their  deliverance  from  the  union 
and  Revolution  settlement;  but  not  a  single  sup- 
porter offered  to  join  him,  and  everywhere  he  saw 
that  his  only  welcome  would  be  armed  and  desperate 
resistance  from  the  forces  and  friends  of  the  British 
government.  As  a  proof  of  tho  utter  absence  of 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  any  faction  in 

•  A  conventional  name,  intended  neither  to  acknowledge 
nor  deny  his  royal  pretensions. 


Scotland  with  the  invaders,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  criminal  records  of  the  period  contain  accounts 
of  nothing  more  serious,  in  reference  to  a  rebellion, 
than  the  prosecution  of  two  or  three  Lowland  lairds 
for  assembling  in  arms  and  drinking  the  Chevalier's 
health  at  convivial  gatherings.  But  the  evidence 
was  so  defective  that  the  jury  refused  to  convict 
them  of  high-treason,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  not  proven." 

Had  the  Jacobite  strength  of  the  country  been, 
indeed,  drawn  out  to  join  the  expedition,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  alarming  character 
of  the  crisis  in  relation  both  to  the  union  and  to 
the  Revolution  settlement ;  nor  could  we  calculate 
the  issue  from  what  happened  in  1715  and  1745, 
since  the  Jacobite  rebels  at  these  two  dates  wanted 
the  strong  French  force  of  1708.  Nay,  had  Ad- 
miral Fourbin  landed  the  French  troops,  trusting 
to  meet  with  assistance  from  parties  in  Scotland 
after  the  campaign  was  fairly  commenced,  the 
enterprise  was  far  from  hopeless.  Lord  Leven, 
commander  of  tho  forces  in  Scotland,  anticipated 
nothing  less  than  that,  if  the  French  landed,  ho 
would  be  obliged  to  fleo  with  his  small  and 
wretchedly-provided  army  into  England.  Writing 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  said,  "  I  leave  it  to  your 
lordship  to  consider  my  circumstances.  Here  I 
am,  not  one  farthing  of  money  to  provide  provisions, 
or  for  contingencies  or  intelligence,  none  of  tho 
commissioners  yet  sent  down,  few  troops,  and  these 
almost  naked.  It  vexes  me  sadly  to  think  that  I 
must  retire  beyond  Berwick  if  the  French  land  on 
this  side  of  the  Forth."  •  If  the  French  troops  had 
held  Scotland  for  a  month,  they  would  have  been 
able  in  that  interval  to  assemble  a  large  Highland 
army  j  and  then  they  would  have  been  in  circum- 
stances cither  to  have  maintained  their  position 
in  Scotland  against  the  British  government,  or  to 
have  marched  into  England  to  unite  with  their 
partisans  in  that  country.  Undoubtedly,  there  was 
sufficient  reason  for  parliament  presenting  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  Queen  Anne  on  the  provi- 
dential escape  of  tho  United  Kingdom  from  the 
perilous  crisis  ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  regret 
of  the  Jacobites,  which  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
mingled  with  self-reproach,  that  so  promising  an 
enterprise  had  miscarried,  and  that  a  French  force, 
headed  by  their  sovereign  in  person,  had  como  and 
gone  without  ever  striking  a  blow. 

In  the  course  of  its  congratulations,  parliament, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  down  royal  and  popular 
suspicion  upon  tho  new  Tory  faction,  which,  with- 
out being  committed  either  to  popish  or  Jacobite 
principles,  strongly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
exiled  Stewarts,  pointedly  declared  that  the  in- 
vasion would  never  have  been  meditated  or  at- 
tempted but  for  encouragement  at  home,  given, 
too,  by  persons  who  were  not  excluded  from  the 
British  court.  Her  majesty  was  now  called  upon 
no  longer  to  permit  these  secret  sympathisers  with 
the  foes  of  her  throne  to  harbour  near  or  have  access 
to  her  person.  The  reply  of  the  queen  was  highly 
•  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  769. 
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gratifying  to  all  who  shared  in  the  sentiments 
boldly  expressed  by  the  legislature,  since  she 
more  than  once  used,  very  significantly,  the  term 
"Revolution,"  as  descriptive  of  the  national  deed  of 
KJkh, — a  term  which  hitherto  she  had  scrupulously 
avoided,  not  less  from  personal  dislike  than  from 
the  traditions  and  associations  of  her  education. 
The  royal  language  was  felt  to  be  a  blow  against 
any  interference  with  tho  Hanoverian  succession. 

Both  the  process  and  the  results  of  the  trial  of 
the  few  Lowland  lairds,  who  had  publicly  drunk  the 
Pretender's  health,  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the 
British  government ;  and  the  Scottish  law  against 
treason  and  other  state  offences  appeared  to  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  judges  so  unsound  as  to  demand 
immediate  amendment,  in  order  that  the  general 
peace  and  safety  of  the  cmpiro  might  not  be  com- 
promised. Apparently  oblivious  of  Scottish  jealousy 
regarding  innovations  from  England,  they  passed 
Alteration  in  an  flct,  transferring,  in  cases  of  trea- 
Uv  of  treason.  Bon,  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  to  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
directed  to  proceed  exactly  as  in  English  trials. 
This  assimilation  had  encountered  strenuous  resist- 
ance from  almost  all  tho  Scottish  members  of  the 
legislature;  but  they  did  not  succeed  even  in  weeding 
out  from  the  statute  certain  English  technicalities, 
the  application  of  which  to  Scotland  was  perplexing 
and  preposterous.  One  important  amendment,  how- 
ever, upon  the  attainder  clauses  was  extorted,  ren- 
dering heirs  of  entail  exempt  from  their  penal  ope- 
ration, and  providing  that,  on  and  after  the  death 
of  the  Pretender,  any  forfeiture  for  treason  should 
not  extend  beyond  tho  life-interest  of  the  convicted 
traitor.  Another  concession  wrung  from  the  British 
government  by  the  resolute  opposition  was,  the  adop- 
tion of  some  of  the  regulations  hitherto  observed  in 
Scotland  for  apprising  the  accused  person  of  tho 
nature  and  amount  of  the  evidence  to  be  adduced 
against  him  at  his  trial.  Still  the  measure,  and  the 
hasty  and  high-handed  way  in  which  it  was 
carried  through  parliament,  excited  a  deep  resent- 
ment throughout  Scotland ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  union  that  it  was  enacted  after,  and  not 
before,  the  French  descent.  The  Scottish  repre- 
sentatives, whose  national  peculiarities  were  fre- 
quently the  object  of  English  wit  and  sarcasm, 
shared  largely  in  the  sentiments  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  also  felt  that  they  were  person- 
ally treated  in  the  legislature  as  inferiors,  on 
whom  mockery  and  ridicule  might  be  vented,  as 
if  their  connexion  with  Scotland  degraded  them 
beneath  the  imperial  level.  In  addition  to  the 
mortification  which  they  suffered  when  doomed  to 
an  overwhelming  defeat  in  their  opposition  to  anti- 
Scottish  measures,  they  had  often  also  to  endure 
tho  galling  raillery  of  the  ablest  English  debaters, 
who  delighted  to  sec  the  proud  and  surly  band  from 
the  north  writhe  and  rage  under  their  polished  wit 
and  invective.  The  amendments,  however,  which  | 
their  pertinacity  had  forced  upon  the  Treason  Act, 
taught  the  Scottish  members  what  zeal,  along  with 
cordial  union  and  thorough  co-operation,  on  the 


part  of  a  very  weak  minority,  might  achieve,  and 

prompted  them  to  form  a  compact 

and  resolute  phalanx  for  the  pro-     of  Scoitua 

motion  of  Scottish  interests  on  all     member,  of 
j    .  parliament, 
occasions,   and  by  every  means  r 

within  their  power.  In  the  House  of  Common.', 
instead  of  yielding  themselves  up  to  sullen  inac- 
tivity, or  attempting  a  coarse  yet  impotent  retali- 
ation, they  incessantly  watched  and  laboured  for 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  Scotland ;  and,  on-tk 
whole,  so  managed  that  their  country  received  no 
detriment, — at  least,  of  a  commercial  kind, — but 
several  considerable  advantage*  from  British  IcgU- 
lation.  Their  banding  together  soon  became  the 
principal  characteristic  against  which  the  English 
directed  their  sneers  and  taunts.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  sordid  ambition,  in  always  seeking  to 
make  the  union  productive  of  trading  and  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  the  various  classes  of  their  country- 
men ;  and  they  submitted  to  the  charge  as,  in 
truth,  a  high  compliment  upon  their  patriotic 
services. 

Meanwhile,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position,  aud  seriously 
menaced  the  peace  of  tho  kingdom.  The  epiacopil 
clergy,  who  had  been  in  the  ascendant  before  the 
Revolution,  subsequently  disappeared,  being  rae- 
cecded  by  a  much  smaller  body  of  clergymen, 
who,  however,  were  far  more  formidable,  through 
their  intense  Jacobitism,  not  only  to  the  prwby- 
terian  cause,  but  also  to  the  union  and  the  Revo- 
lution settlement.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  who  was  often  suspected  of  sympathising 
with  the  exiled  members  of  her  family,  and  event/ 
favouring  their  restoration  to  the  throne  on  theter 
mination  of  her  own  reign,  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  quiet  by  their  hopes  of  ultimate  triumph ;  bat 
the  uuion,  and  its  well-guarded  provisions  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  presbyterian  as  Trial*  of 
the  national  church,  incensed  and  Jacobite  clerjy. 
alarmed  them.  They  were  somehow  apprised  of  the 
designs  of  the  exiled  court  before  the  invading  expe- 
dition was  got  ready  at  Dunkirk.  About  the  period 
of  the  French  descent,  a  considerable  number  of  cler- 
gymen were  tried  at  Edinburgh,  for  officiating  whilst 
they  had  not  taken  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  for 
neglecting  to  include  the  queen  and  the  Princeu 
Sophia  in  their  public  petitions ;  but  the  prosecu- 
tion had  been  entered  upon  by  the  crown  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  and  as  a  warning  rather  than  » 
punishment  Not,  however,  of  such  a  nominal 
kind  were  the  trials  instituted  at  the  instance  U 
presbyteries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  of  town 
councils,  though  these  bodies  received  no  encou- 
ragement from  the  queen.  Alongside  of  the 
Scottish  episcopalians,  but  still  introdn«ti&n 
more  obnoxious  to  presbyteries  and  of  English 
the  people  at  large,  were  the  Eng-  epi^op^o 
lish  episcopalians  who  had  been 
brought  by  the  union  to  reside  in  Scotland.  Many 
Englishmen,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  put  into 
offices  connected  with  the  customs  or  the  excise; 
and,  on  removing  from  the  southern  to  tU 
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northern  division  of  the  island,  they,  along  with  I 
their  families,  wished  to  worship  after  the  forms  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  instead  of  seek-  | 
ing  fellowship  with  the  presby  terians,  or  even  with 
the  episcopalians  of  Scotland.  As  if  to  provide  ' 
these  individuals  with  what  they  desired,  several 
clergymen,  ordained  by  tho  Church  of  England, 
came  about  the  same  time  into  Scotland,  and  there 
claimed,  not  the  right  of  seizing  upon  the  charges 
and  stipends  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  but 
the  simple  privilege  of  giving  their  clerical  ser- 
vices to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  might  prefer 
them.  They  and  their  hearers  were  careful  to 
have  their  identification  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land distinctly  marked,  though  it  might  not  save 
them  from  the  position  of  dissenters  in  Scotland ; 
and  they  kept  themselves  strictly  separate  from 
the  Scottish  episcopalians.  They  also  in  their 
public  worship  adhered  to  tho  English  liturgy,  a  fea- 
ture in  their  church  servico  which  was  utterly  odious 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  had  been  altogether 
dispensed  with  by  Scottish  episcopalians,  who  long 
continued  to  have  no  set  forms  of  prnycr.  The 
introduction  of  the  English  servico  book  invested 
the  new  sect  with  many  obnoxious  and  irritating 
associations ;  so  that  not  only  both  tho  moderate 
and  the  bigoted  among  the  presbytcrians,  but  also 
a  largo  party  that  took  a  purely  political  view  of 
the  matter,  opposed  tho  toleration  of  English  epis- 
copacy as  a  deliberate  sanction  of  that  English 
supremacy  which  had  never  jet  been  conceded  by 
tho  Scots,  and  had  been  expressly  repudiated  in 
tho  union  treaty.  Tiic  Church  of  Scotland  de- 
nounced this  toleration  as  virtually  the  overthrow  of 
presbytery.  Prosecutions  of  clergymen  for  "  ille- 
gally" converting  privato  houses  into  places  where 
episcopal  service  was  publicly  conducted  after  the 
Knglish  mode,  were  instituted  before  the  local 
magistracy;  and,  on  a  conviction  being  obtained 
and  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed,  appeal  was 
made  to  the  lords  of  session,  who  sustained  the  de- 
cision. Thus  all  the  grades  of  Scottish  jurisdiction 
unanimously  resisted  the  introduction  of  English 
episcopacy.  The  clergymen,  however,  along  with 
their  adherents,  had  friends  in  high  quarters  ;  and 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  asked  and 
obtained  in  reversal  of  tho  finding  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Scotland. 

Strangely  enough,  the  question  of  the  appellate 
euli  to  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
louwof  over  Scottish  decisions,  had  never 
once,  during  all  the  negotiations 
and  proceedings  about  the  union,  been  mentioned; 
and,  to  a  certainty,  the  union  would  have  been 
more  vehemently  opposed  if  it  had  been  imagined 
that  it  would  compromise  the  paramount  and  final 
authority  of  Scottish  law  in  Scottish  cases,  and 
render  the  Court  of  Session  subordinate  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  opponents  of  tho  compact 
must  never  have  had  this  contingency  suggested  to 
their  minds,  otherwise,  along  with  many  of  their 
countrymen  who  were  zeulous  for  the  union,  they 
would  certainly  have  demanded  guaran  tees,— whic  h, 
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I  probably,  the  English  parliament  would  have 
been  led  to  concede, — against  the  possibility  of 
appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  to  any 
I  tribunal  in  London.  Up  to  tho  time  when  the 
j  House  of  Lords  actually  reversed  the  decision  of 
tho  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  tho  English 
episcopal  clergymen,  every  judgment  of  the  latter 
court  was  believed  in  Scotland  to  be  like  the  "  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :"  and  intense  was  the 
mortification  throughout  all  classes  there  when  it 
was  found  that  the  decisions  of  its  highest  judges 
might  be  summarily  overturned  in  England,  and 
that  the  protection  which  tho  Scottish  law  afforded 
to  the  rights  of  presbytery,  was  to  be  rendered  weak 
and  worthless  by  the  usurped  prerogative  of  a  body 
of  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  episcopalians, 
and  including  even  tho  bench  of  bishops.  The  im- 
pression that  both  the  law  and  the  religion  of 
Scotland  were  on  the  eve  of  being  violently  sup- 
planted by  those  of  tho  sister  country,  was  still 
further  confirmed  when  parliament  shortly  after- 
wards (in  the  spring  of  1711)  Toleration 
passed  the  Toleration  Act  for  tho  Act  passed, 
protection  of  episcopalian  worship.  The  queen  had 
now  a  government  of  Tories,  who  were  believed, 
like  her  majesty,  to  wish  well  to  tho  Jacobite 
cause.  Peace  with  France  had  been  concluded 
at  a  moment  when  Marlborough  was  in  the  full 
career  of  victory,  and  before  any  of  tho  great 
advantages,  for  which  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure had  been  Bpent,  could  be  secured ;  and  tho 
duke  was  not  only  withdrawn  from  the  field,  but 
also  dismissed  from  the  cabinet.  This  strange 
movement  was  regarded  as  preliminary  to  a  cordial 
reconciliation  with  France,  and  a  full  agreement  in 
the  views  of  the  French  court  concerning  the  suc- 
cession to  the  British  throne.  English  and  prclatio 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  piivilegesof 
the  Church  of  Scotland  advanced  rapidly,  and 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise.  The  General  As- 
sembly had,  previous  to  the  union,  possessed  and 
exercised  the  prerogative  of  decreeing  occasional 
fast  days,  which  were  invariably  enforced  by  tho 
civil  authority ;  and  after  tho  abolition  of  tho  Scot- 
tish privy-council  the  government  was  asked  to  in- 
vest certain  officials  in  Edinburgh  with  the  requisite 
power  for  promptly  giving  the  sanction  of  the  state 
to  any  ecclesiastical  appointment  of  days  of  humili- 
ation and  fasting.  The  "Whigs  had  contrived  to 
evade,  without  positively  refusing,  this  application; 
but,  on  the  Tories  coming  into  office,  the  presby- 
tcrians had  reason  to  apprehend  far  more  serious 
inroads  upon  their  spiritual  independence.  Scarcely 
had  the  Toleration  Act,  with  its  offensive,  yet  wholly 
superfluous,  abjuration  oath  for  the  presbyterinn 
clergy,  been  passed,  when  another,  and  a  still  more 
deadly  attack  upon  the  guaranteed  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  made  church  p.ntron- 
in  the  restoration  of  patronage/  »gc  restored 
This  act,  however,  though  directly  b>  luw> 
leading  at  remote  periods  to  several  perilous  con- 
vulsions within,  and  secessions  from  the  established 
•  10th  Auue,  o.  12. 
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church,  did  not,  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  incur  such 
deep  and  general  odium  as  was  cherished  towards 
the  abjuration  oath  just  referred  to:  nor  did  it  at 
first  involve  the  clergy  in  a  tithe  of  the  momentous 
difficulties  which  they  felt  when  dealing  with  that 
most  unnecessary  oath.  Government  found  it  ad- 
visable to  explain  away  the  aggressive  and  inno- 
vating character  of  such  legislation,  and  in  the 
annual  letter  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  first  meeting  after  the  enactmeut  of  the  abjura- 
ProceeUinw  of  tion  oath  and  the  patronage  law, 
the  assembly,  her  majesty  took  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  that — "  Lest  any  late  occurrence  should 
have  possessed  any  of  you  with  fears  and  jealousies, 
we  take  this  solemn  occasion  to  assure  you  it  is  our 
firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
established  by  law :  and  whatever  ease  is  given  to 
those  who  differ  from  you  in  points  that  are  not 
essential,  we  will,  however,  employ  our  utmost  care 
to  protect  you  from  all  insults,  and  redress  your 
just  complaints."  *  A  largo  majority  of  the  clergy, 
though  now  holding  very  moderate  views  and 
shrinking  timidly  from  a  conflict  with  parliament, 
could  not  disguise  their  sense  of  the  Church's  inse- 
curity, or  refrain  from  an  expression  of  their  desire 
that  the  recent  legislation  should  bo  reversed ;  and 
in  the  formal  reply  to  the  royal  letter  their  own 
jealousy  and  alarm,  as  well  as  the  general  uneasi- 
ness of  tho  people,  were  acknowledged,  and  their 
hopes  that  what  they  complained  of  might  "  come 
in  due  time  and  manner  to  be  redressed,"  f  were 
prominently  set  forth.  The  tameness  and  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  assembly,  however,  could  not  pi-e- 
vent the  realisation  of  difficulties  and  danger!  for 
tho  Church,  when  the  time  arrived  for  taking  tho 
The  oath  of  abjuration  oath.  The  clergy  were 
abjuration.  split  into  three  divisions:  one, 
numbering  an  overwhelming  majority,  submitted 
to  take  the  oath  ;  another,  numerically  inconsider- 
able, stoutly  refused,  and  denounced  all  who, 
either  themselves  complied  or  tolerated  the  compli- 
ance of  others;  and  a.  third,  or  middle  party,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  wished  tho  oath  to  bo  a  matter 
of  forbearance  bo  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned, 
and  who  recommended  that  it  should  bo  left  en- 
tirely between  the  government  and  individual 
clergymen,  each  minister,  whether  taking  or  refus- 
ing tho  oath,  being  liable  to  no  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, not  even  to  any  objurgations  from  his  brethren, 
who  ought  to  look  upon  him  and  upon  themselves 
as  amenable  to  the  state  alone.  Tho  disputo  within 
the  Church  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  acri- 
mony, especially  by  individuals  belonging  to  the 
second  or  non-juring  party  (then  commonly  known 
as  "  Nona  "),  several  of  whom  subsequently  seceded 
from  tho  establishment,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  body,  which  exists  in  the  pre- 
sent day  under  the  name  of  tho  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  majority  of  Scottish  epis- 
copalians, as  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
zealous  Jacobites,  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and 

•  Wodrow'i  AnslecU,  vol.  ii.  p.  38, 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 


thus  proved  their  ingratitude  for  the  great  ad- 
vantages secured  to  them  by  the  Toleration  Act. 
Tho  chief  clause  in  the  form  of  abjuration  ran  u 
follows: — "I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 
that  I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  the  person  pr: 
tended  to  be  Princo  of  Wales,  duriug  the  lite  &f 
the  late  King  James,  and  since  his  decease  pretend- 
ing to  be,  and  taking  upon  himself  tho  style  and 
title  of  King  of  England,  by  the  names  of  Jim* 
III.,  or  of  Scotland  by  the  namo  of  James  MIL,  or 
the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  bub 
not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown  d 
this  realm."  The  majority  of  Scottish  episcopalian* 
could  not  subscribe  this  declaration  without  eitoc 
abandoning,  at  a  singularly  auspicious  juncture, 
their  Jacobite  aims,  or  committing  the  moit  £a- 
gitious  perjury.  They  could,  however,  be  noc- 
jurors,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  escape  pun ishme&t, 
since  their  Jacobite  opinions  were  shared  by  the 
Tories  in  power,  who,  it  is  probable,  had  been  coerced 
by  their  Whig  opponents  into  the  institution  of  a 
Hanoverian  test,  and  were  disposed  to  enforce  i: 
upon  their  partisans  in  Scotland  with  but  little 
seal  or  sincerity.  In  the  case  of  the  Scottish  epis- 
copalians, it  had  bothameaning  and  a  propriety,  tad 
ought  to  have  been  rigorously  exacted  from  them: 
whereas  it  might  have  been  safely  and  decarootk 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  the  prcsbytemn*, 
who  reprobated  the  Pretender  as  heartily  as  ttuj 
did  the  pope  and  the  devil,  and  who  with  all  their 
energy  would  maintain  tho  cause  to  which  \'u 
oath  was  designed  to  bind  them  negatively,  but 
who  had  strong  conscientious  scruples  against  v>mt 
of  the  terms  in  which  that  oath  was  couched,  asd 
against  certain  English  and  prclatical  association* 
and  assumptions  with  which  they  did  not  wish  u 
identify  themselves  in  its  general  construction.  Fron 
those,  however,  to  whom  it  was  utterly  supcrfinow 
and  useless,  as  well  as  offensive,  and  who  would  d 
their  own  accord  have  zealously  fulfilled  all  <"'• 
they  were  required  in  its  objectionable  form  to  pro- 
mise, the  test  was  exacted;  whilst  the  very  men 
who  specially  needed  its  restraint  to  preserve  th« 
loyalty  to  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  to  vhcsi 
tho  prescribed  form  of  the  abjuration  could  be  in  so 
respect  offensive,  were  allowed  to  evade  it  withe* 
being  subjected  to  tho  pains  and  penalties  whic: 
disobedience  would  have  entailed  upon  more  desert- 
ing and  less  dangerous  parties. 

Thus,  in  Scotland,  all  the  parties,  known  as  ti< 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
and  the  union,  had,  ever  since  the  latter  event,  ben 
irritated,  insulted,  and  overborne  Englus 
by  British  legislation,  which  faith-  eoerosdunenti- 
fully  represented  the  haughty  domination  of  Ecg 
lish  views  and  interests.  Alarmed  and  indignac- 
at  the  character  and  extent  of  English  encroact 
ments,  and  utterly  perplexed  as  to  the  mean*  a 
effectual  resistance,  they  began  bitterly  to  reptu: 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  promoting  and  con- 
solidating a  union,  the  advantages  of  which  Ecg 
land  seemed  bent  on  monopolising.  Dissatisfaction 
and  despondency,  alienation  andrcacntmcnt,  ever* 
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whore  prevailed,  except  amongst  the  Jacobites,  who 
rejoiced  over  the  unfair  and  unpropitious  working  of 
the  union,  and  were  hopeful  of  the  speedy  triumph  of 
their  cause.  They  were  pleased,  just  because  every- 
body else  in  Scotland  was  dissatisfied,  and  because 
the  deep  and  general  discontent  was  auspicious  to 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Stewarts.  Besides,  there 
were  a  few  special  circumstances  which  concurred 
to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  Jacobites.  Tho  members, 
or  at  least  tho  leaders,  of  the  government,  were  on 
good  grounds  supposed  to  be  on  their  side ;  and 
the  secret  had  partially  transpired  that  Bolingbrokc 
himself  was  pledged  to  tho  Pretender.  A  small 
incident  was  laid  hold  of  by  tho  great  body  of  sen- 
sitive and  anxious  Scots,  as  indicating  the  confident 
and  daring  mood  of  the  Jacobites  at  this  time.  The  j 
Duchem  or     Duchess  of  Gordon,  whose  sympa- 

Gordon's  thics  with  the  dethroned  family 
mcJrt'-  had  never  been  disguised,  pre- 
sented to  tho  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh 
a  silver  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  efligy  of 
James,  with  the  significant  inscription  "  Cujus  est,"  • 
and  on  the  other  a  miniature  map  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  words  "  Reddite."t  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  hor  grace's  gift  was  most  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  denouncing  tho  celebrated 
Duncan  Forbes,  and  others  who  opposed  tho  re- 
ceiving of  the  medal,  as  "  pitiful  scoundrel  ver- 
min, and  mushrooms;"  and  expatiating,  in  terms 
equally  violent  and  unequivocal,  upon  the  "  rights  " 
of  the  Pretender,  and  the  delight  of  Queen  Anne 
to  see  her  unfortunate  brother  appreciated,  and  at 
her  own  death  restored  to  his  inheritance.  Tho 
dean  was  indicted  for  "  leasing-making,"  \  but  the 
Trial  of  tho     prosecution  was  dropped  before 

Dean  of       any  definite  result  was  obtained. 

Faculty.      ^Q  Vftrjooa  contemporary  versions 
of  the  whole  affair  are  so  contradictory  as  to 
leave  the  modern  reader  in  perplexity  about  almost 
all  the  points.    On  tho  one  hand,  we  have  jour- 
nals and  pamphlets  of  the  day  chronicling  and 
discussing  minutely  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Dean 
Dundas,  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  medal  being  produced  before  the 
Faculty,  and  also  reporting  tho  substance  of  the 
reply  of  thanks  made  by  those  who  had  been  de- 
puted to  wait  upon  the  duchess  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  "all  your  favours,  and  particularly 
for  the  honour  you  did  us  iu  presenting  us  with  a 
medal  of  our  sovereign  the  king" $  and  to  assure 
her  grace  how  proud  they  were  "of  any  occasion 
to  testify  our  loyally  to  hit  majetty,  and  the  respect 
and  honour  we  have  for  your  grace."  The  speeches 
are,  indeed,  distinguished  by  such  a  frankness  and 
daring  in  the  avowal  of  Jacobite  treason  as  are  all 
but  incredible,  when  said  to  como  from  astute  and 
cautious  lawyers;  nor  will  the  profession  like  to 
bear  the  scandal  of  the  coarse  language  which  it  is 


•  "  Whom  does  it  represent  r " 
t  "Restore." 

i  8tate  TrUIs,  vol  xv.  p.  122. 
f  Beyer's  Annals,  p.  205. 


proved  by  the  records  of  the  trial  that  the  dean 

employed  on  tho  reception  of  the  medal.  On  the 
other  band,  the  dean  gave  tho  lie  direct  to  the 
"  Flying  Post,"  which  issued  the  particular  version 
that  seems  to  havo  been  adopted  by  all  contem- 
porary historians  and  censors;  and  ho  also  threat- 
ened to  indict  tho  editor,  who,  however,  persisted 
in  upholding  tho  accuracy  of  his  account.  But, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  incident  really  took 
place,  and  that  the  dean  and  other  lawyers  wero 
implicated  in  the  transaction,  as  represented  in 
the  public  journals  of  the  day,  it  is  curious  that 
the  records  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  contain,  at 
least,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  no  ovidence 
for  the  leading  circumstances  which  produced  such 
a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  country.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  a  servant  of  the  Faculty,  whom 
some  members  blamed  for  having  received  a 
"medal,"  especially  "that  particular  medal;" 
whilst  others  wero  "for  admitting  any  medal  of 
whatever  I  'nd."  That  this  was  a  Jacobite  medal 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  recorded, 
that  the  Faculty  not  only  decided  on  handing  tho 
token  over  to  the  crown  lawyers,  but  issued  a  loyal 
address,  at  the  close  of  which  they,  "  for  vindica- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  loyalty  to  her  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, as  by  law  established  in  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hanover,  do  declare  their  utter  detestation  of  all 
practices  that  directly  or  indirectly  may  contain 
the  least  insinuation  to  the  contrary,  or  any  encou- 
ragement  to  the  Pretender  or  his  abettors."  • 
Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Dundas  aud  his 
brethren  of  the  Scottish  bar  wero  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  the  treasonable  act  into  which  they  had 
been  allured  by  the  gift  of  the  duchess,  and,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  lcavo  as  little  trace  as  possible  of 
their  proceedings  about  the  medal,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  contemporary  representation  of  the 
incident  was  grossly  overcharged.  Whether  accu- 
rate or  exaggerated,  however,  it  equally  serves  to 
bring  out  tho  common  opinion  entertained  of  tho 
audacity  of  the  Jacobite  party  at  that  period,  and 
their  confident  expectations  of  ultimate  triumph. 

Danger  still  more  serious  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  other  quarters  than  from  the  Highland 
incorporated  society  of  lawyers.  gatherings. 
In  the  Highlands  there  began  to  tako  place  im- 
mense gatherings  of  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  in  a 
complete  warlike  array,  which  had  no  ostensible  or 
legitimate  aim.  The  funeral  of  a  man  of  local  in- 
fluence was  now  invariably  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion, at  which  many  clans  mustered,  as  if  to  bHow 
their  strength  and  state  of  preparation  for  taking 
the  field  in  defence  of  the  Pretender's  claims. 
Money,  too,  in  considerable  sums,  was  known  to 
pass  from  the  "  secret-service"  department  of  the 
government  to  those  chiefs;  and  for  this  the  un- 
satisfactory apology  was  advanced,  that  it  was  but 

•  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  This 
author  personally  searched  the  records  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  found  no  other  notices  oi  traces  of  the  inci- 
dent than  those  given  above. 
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a  continuance  of  the  practice  of  the  late  King  | 
William,  who,  surely,  could  not  encourage  any 
conspiracy  against    the  Revolution  settlement 
through  which  he  gained  and  kept  the  crown. 

The  government  did  not  fail  still,  and  more 
abundantly  than  before,  to  supply  the  Jacobites 
Scottish  with  Scottish  grievances  to  bo 
grievances,  urged  as  arguments  against  the 
union,  the  force  of  which  Scotchmen  of  all  parties 
and  classes  would  feel.  To  offend  the  presbytc- 
rians,  the  "  Yule  vacanco  "  was  restored  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  as  if  at  the  same  time  to  insult  their 
nationality  and  that  of  all  their  countrymen,  the 
English  name  of  tho  holiday  ("  Christmas  vaca- 
tion,") was  substituted  for  the  original  Scottish. 
The  Schism  Act,  passed  about  this  time,  though 
applying  directly  to  England,  and  subjecting  dis- 
senters there  to  extensive  civil  disabilities  as 
well  as  decreeing  pains  and  penalties  to  those 
conformists  and  qualified  persons  who  might  yet 
bo  found  in  dissenting  places  of  worship,  had 
also  a  hostile  and  offensive  reference  to  Scotland ; 
since  it  disqualified  any  prcsbytcrian  for  civil  office 
in  England,  whilst  English  episcopalians  had  been 
allowed  to  occupy  similar  situations  in  Scotland. 
The  legislature,  too,  showed  alacrity  in  humbling 
and  irritating  Scotland,  whenever  the  government 
chose  to  spare  her.  Hence,  when  the  Tory  ministry 
Imulu  to  the  conferred  a  British  peerage  on  the 
Scotch  peer*.  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  House  of 
Lords  offered  a  violent  resistance ;  and  thus  sorely 
galled  not  only  the  aristocracy,  but  all  classes  in  the 
north.  The  sneers  and  sarcasm  employed  by  some 
of  tho  English  peers  in  support  of  this  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  tho  crown,  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  on  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited 
and  sensitive  nation.  When  the  haughty  barons 
of  England  professed  a  fastidiousness,  which  would 
not  allow  them  to  acknowledge  as  brethren  or 
equals  a  horde  of  hungry  and  sordid  nobles  from 
Scotland,  who  were  described  as  only  "  a  sort  of 
titled  yeomen"  in  their  own  country,  tho  rago  of 
the  Scottish  people  was  unbounded;  and  all  ranks 
of  tho  community  resented  the  insult  offered  to 
those  chivalrous  lords  who,  for  many  centuries,  had 
Btood  up  against  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English 
peerage  in  innumerable  "well- fought"  fields,  and 
had  not  been  esteemed  as  unequal  or  unworthy  foes 
by  the  ancestors  of  those  "  silken  barons,"  who  now 
superciliously  reckoned  themselves  too  noble  for  the 
company  of  Scottish  barons  in  davs  of  peace,  and 
under  a  united  empire.* 

*  "It  was  said  no  Scottish  noble  could  bit  in  that  house 
by  any  olhvr  title  than  as  one  of  the  sixteen  peers,  to  which 
number  the  peerage  of  that  kingdom  had  been  restricted  ; 
and  the  opposition  pretended  to  seegicat  danger  in  opening 
any  other  way  to  their  getting  into  the  upper  house,  even 
through  the  grant  of  the  sovereign,  than  the  election  of 
their  own  number.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  i*  obvi- 
ous, seeing  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  queen 
could  have  made  any  Scotsman  a  British  peer,  providing 
he  won  not  a  peer  in  hi*  own  country.  Thus  tlie  Scottish 
peerage  were  likely  to  be  placed  iu  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tion. They  were  peers  already  as  far  as  the  question  of  all 
personal  privileges  went,  but  because  thev  were  such  it  was 
agreed  that  they  were  not  capable  of  holding  the  additional 


Thus,  English  statesmen,  instead  of  followinr.  i 
policy  calculated  to  abate  the  opposition  of  the 
Scottish  people  to  the  union,  and  to  quiet  their 
fears  of  English  domination,  introduced  and  pawd 
a  long  series  of  measures  which  could  not  but  wwed 
their  pride,  shock  their  sense  of  independence,  asi 
arouse  their  suspicions  and  jealousies.  Their  legis- 
lation exasperated,  when  it  ought  to  have  coccii- 
iated ;  and  yet  they  seemed  reckless  about  1:1 
natural  results,  as  if  the  smaller  kingdom  must 
submit  to  English  ascendancy  and  dictatioo,  u  to 
overruling  and  inevitable  fate.  Had  their  obj«t 
been  to  offend  and  alienate  Scotland,  and  to  drift 
her  to  a  violent  rupture  of  the  union — at  least,  to 
provoke  some  powerful  parties  into  rebellion— tbey 
could  not  have  adopted  a  more  likely  method.  Ail 
their  deeds  and  words  were  characterised  by  an  sit 
of  arrogant  superiority  and  mastery,  and  by  a  totii 
disregard  of  the  cherished  feelings  and  consciei- 
tious  views,  if  not  also  of  the  vital  interests,  d 
Scotland,  sure  to  gall  a  nation  which  was  ntwr 
remarkable  either  for  a  servile  or  sclf-deprecia^i; 
disposition.  Scotland  was  in  consequence  no*  a 
a  state  of  such  clamorous  discontent,  that  any  m 
grievance,  though  comparatively  trivial,  wastl** 
sure  to  bring  about  a  crisis. 

That  grievance  was  soon  presented  in  the  tin? 
of  a  tax  on  malt  of  sixpence  per  Malttu 
bushel.  This  impost  was  de-  impc**!. 
nounced  not  only  as  unduly  severe,  and  as  involr- 
ing  several  fiscal  arrangements  obnoxious  to  the 
community,  but  also  as  violating  the  union-treat? 
one  of  the  clauses  of  which  expressly  exrapw 
Scotland  from  the  malt  tax  during  the  continuum 
of  the  great  continental  war.  The  opposition 
so  menacing,  that  for  once  the  government,  lay  s: 
aside  the  haughty  demeanour  and  the  arbitnrj 
and  summary  proceedings  which  had  been  at- 
tained for  tho  last  seven  years,  and  had  proved  » 
exasperating,  condescended  to  resort  to  concilu 
tion,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Scots  to  tk  tai. 
by  secretly  assuring  them  that,  though  leviable,  n 
would  not  be  enforced  in  the  north.  In  F 
liament,  however,  tho  Scotch  members  conuW 
to  give  it  the  most  strenuous  resistance,  and  fi- 
nessed with  keen  anger  the  overwhelming  imj* 
rity  which  rallied  around  the  bill  in  its  last,  * 
in  its  first  stage.  Nor  were  the  nobles  of  &*:" 
land  less  indignant ;  but  after  various  metiss? 
for  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Lords  should  di-J;«' 

privilege  of  sitting  ns  legislators,  which  it  was  aJmitvJ  '■^ 
queen  could  confer,  with  all  other  imniuniUt*.  up«*  c 
Scottish  commoner.    Their  case  was  like  the  bit  n 
fable,  who  was  rejected  both  by  birds  and  mw*  ^ 
she  had  some  alliance  with  each  of  them.    A  S^Utft  ?'■ 
not  being  one  of  the  elected  sixteen  could  not  be  s  iff-" 
tutor  iu  his  own  country,  for  the  Scottish  pan.saict' 
abolUhed,  and,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  had  tecusi',  • 
no  reason  that  can  be  conjectured,  incapable  cf  bemf  '*-r- 
to  the  British  House  of  Peers,  to  which  the  king  eouM 
uion  by  his  will  any  one,  save  himself  and  bis  e*-f«:' ". 
Scotland.    Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers,  sfief  »  '  '• 
debate,  and  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided  that  no  &«•'—[- 
peer,  being  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  sine*  ^e  ^ 
had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  house."— Sir  Walitr  *l 
resolution  referred  to  was  afterwards  altered. 
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their  opinion  in  a  way  calculated  to  impress  and 
alarm  the  government.  The  bill,  being  one  of  sup- 
-  ply,  it  could  not  be  formally  discussed  in  the  upper 
Bill  to  repeal    house;  but  another  bill  was  intro- 
tfiB  union.     duced  by  Lord  Findlatcr,  and  ener- 
getically supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  his 
grace's  brother,  Lord  Hay,  summarily  proposing  to 
repeal  the  union,  on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty 
hud  been  broken,  and  many  insolent  and  injurious 
encroachments  perpetrated  upon  the  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her 
people.    The  irritating  character  of  recent  legisla- 
tion towards  Scotland  was  strikingly  attested  by 
the  fact  that  those  Scottish  nobles,  who  had  been 
most  conspicuous  in  their  advocacy  of  the  union, 
and  who  still  believed  that  the  measure  might 
and  should  largely  conduce  to  Scotland's  peace 
and  prosperity,  now  came  forward  prominently 
to  urge  the  immediate  separation  of  tho  two 
countries,  as  altogether  preferable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  inequality  and  injustice  with  which  the 
compact  waB  carried  out.    They  had  taken  this 
extremo  step  with  the  view  of  warning  the  govern- 
ment against  persisting  in  its  anti-Scottish  policy. 
They  did  not  favour  repeal  for  its  own  sake,  bnt 
advocated  the  measure  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
relief  from  the  haughty  and  selfish  policy  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  tho  expectation  that  the  menace 
would  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen 
to  the  consequences  of  their  ungenerous  treatment 
of  the  sister  kingdom.    Tho  motion,  however,  was 
discussed  and  settled  in  a  thin  house,  and  was  only 
lost  by  a  majority  of  three  on  tho  proxies,  the  peers 
present  being  equally  divided.* 

The  Jacobites,  though  they  generally  held  that 
Jacobite  et  pec-  *  repeal  of  the  union  must  pre- 
Utinns.       cede  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart 
dynasty,  could  not  be  said  to  be  discouraged  by 
this  decision,  since  they  were  not  given  to  ex- 
pect either  the  one  or  the  other  consummation 
as  the  result  of  a  peaceful  parliamentary  vote. 
They  had  greater  hopes  from  the  natural  effect 
of  continued  offensive  legislation  upon  tho  minds 
of  their  sensitive  countrymen,  who,  if  driven 
to  extremity  by  aggravated  insults  and  injuries, 
might  suddenly  rise  up  and  rend  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  the  sister- country ;  and,  as  for 
the  other  object  which  they  sought  to  attain — the 
restoration  of  the  Pretender,  they  had  now  more 
reason  than  ever  to  be  sanguine.    They  believed 
that  tho  Tory  government,  and  the  queen  herself, 
>vero  strongly  in  favour  of  their  cause;  and  they 
expected  important  results  from  the  appointment 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  British  ambassador  at 

•  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1213—1221. 


the  French  court.  His  gt ace's  character  was 
marked,  as  had  been  proved  at  pu^0  0f  lln- 
many  a  crisis  in  tho  fortunes  of  niilton'*  em- 
Jacobitism,  by  tho  most  contempt-  b-»*y  to  Pari*, 
ible  vacillation,  but  that  was  scarcely  to  be  dreaded, 
when  he  was  directed  and  supported  in  his  negotia- 
tions both  by  the  British  and  the  French  govern- 
ments, and  acted  as  their  organ  and  agent,  rather 
than  a  leader  and  champion.  His  death,  however,  in 
a  duel,  originating  in  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Mohun,an 
odious  villain  already  stained  with  several  murders, 
blasted  these  expectations  ;  and  such  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Jacobites,  that  they  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm  that  Lord  Mohun  had  been  insti- 
gated to  send  tho  challenge  by  some  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  and  that  tho  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  killed,  not  by  his  antagonist,  but  by 
General  Macartney,  Lord  Mohun 's  second.  Some 
colour  was  given  to  this  accusation  by  Macartney's 
flight  from  the  country ;  but  this  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  his  innocence,  as  he  might 
reasonably  have  been  afraid,  amidst  tho  fierce  ex- 
citement "that  prevailed,  of  the  consequences  of 
surrendering  himself  to  public  justice,  inflamed  by 
party  and  personal  revenge. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anno  herself,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1714,  was  a  still  more  Death  of 
grievous  blow  to  the  expectations  U'»eeu  Anne 
of  the  Jacobite  party.  Natural  feeling,  and  the 
instinetivo  charities  of  blood,  had  prompted  her 
to  cherish  strong  sympathy  with  tho  outcast  Stew- 
arts; but,  after  her  demise,  came  tho  Hanove- 
rian succession,  and  henceforth  there  was  no  close 
tie  between  the  occupant  of  tho  British  throne  and 
tho  banished  prince.  From  a  de  facto  sovereign 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  tho  Jacobites 
could  look  for  no  encouragement  to  tho  "divine 
right"  of  the  exiled  prince  ;  nor  could  they  expect 
that  the  former  would  keep  a  ministry  suspected  of 
any  predilections  for  the  latter.  In  the  high  quar- 
ter where  their  cause  had  of  late  been  secretly 
fostered,  they  must  now  prepare  to  encounter  utter 
hostility.  They  knew  that  the  British  court  could 
no  longer  tolerate  or  wink  at  their  treasonable 
schemes,  and  this  change  was,  in  itself,  seriously 
discouraging.  Besides,  to  oppose  and  overthrow 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  a  state  of  things 
actually  realised,  was  far  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous than  to  conspire  against  it  as  a  contin- 
gency, whether  distant  or  near  at  hand.  Hence 
the  accession  of  Georgo,  the  Klector  of  Hanover, 
paralysed  tho  energies  and  hopes  of  those  who 
had  for  years  resolved  that  the  throne  of  Britain 
should  be  occupied  not  by  a  "  wee  German  lairditv' 
bnt  by  the  exiled  prince  who  inherited  the  bloud 
and  birthright  of  a  long  lino  of  Scottish  kings. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

GEORGE   T n E  FIB8T. 
A.D.  1714. 

Iw  Scotland  at  large,  where  the  national  history 
Accession  cT  had  rendered  tho  people  familiar 
George  I.  with  tho  premature  and  violent 
deaths  of  not  a  few  favourite  sovereigns,  the 
quiet  departure  of  Queen  Anne,  whose  namo  had 
never  been  popular  in  the  country,  but  stood  as- 
sociated with  English  ascendancy  and  episcopal 
encroachments,  occasioned  a  grief  far  from  in- 
tense, though  there  was  a  general  tinge  of  pen- 
siveness  from  the  thought  that  in  her  tomb  was 
buried  the  royalty  of  the  Stewarts,  whose  long  sway 
over  Scotland,  after  extending  itself  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  petty 
foreign  potentate.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims — stubbornly  despotic — of  the  Pre- 
tender, the  immediate  heir  of  that  ancient  Stewart 
race,  would  suffice  to  mitigate  any  regret  on  ac- 
count of  tho  change,  and  reconcile  the  nation  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Hauoverian  family. 

The  commencement,  not  only  of  a  new  reign,  but 
of  a  new  dynasty,  was  regarded  by  tho  Scots  far 
more  hopefully  than  sadly,  and  promised  to  bring 
them  relief  from  their  crying  grievances.  The 
presby  terians,  and  other  parties,  wished  to  believe 
that  the  wise  and  just  policy  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver would  henceforth  turn  away  tho  popular  mind 
from  brooding  on  such  an  extreme  alternative  as 
the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  secure  for  the  nation  a 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  haughty  supremacy  of 
England. 

The  Princess  Sophia  had  recently  died,  and  her 
son,  who  succeeded  her  in  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, was  now  called  to  ascend  the  British  throne, 
under  tho  titlo  of  George  I.  The  order  for  his 
George  I       proclamation  in  Scotland  reached 

prooUimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  August 
Ediiibmgh.  (1714),  about  midnight;  and  the 
Earl  of  Hay,  Lord  Justice-general,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  took  care  that  tho  ceremony  should  be 
imposing,  and  of  a  kind  fitted  to  stimulate,  as  well 
as  to  indicate,  the  loyalty  and  joy  of  tho  people. 
On  the  following  day,  the  proclamation  took  place 
at  the  market-cross,  in  presence  of  tho  most  bril- 
liant assemblage  which  the  ancient  city  had  CTer 
seen,  as  if  to  show  that  Scotland,  though  incor- 
porated with  England,  had  still  a  prominent  posi- 
tion on  great  state  occasions,  as  well  as  impressively 
to  attest  her  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign.  The  union  had  not  yet  led  to  the  deser- 
tion of  Edinburgh  by  tho  Scottish  peerage ;  and 
the  Whig  nobles,  amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  the  Marquis  of  Twecddale,  the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  Morton,  Bnchan,  Lauderdale,  Haddington, 
Leven,  Hyndford,  Hopetoun,  and  Roseberry,  and 
Lords  Belhaven,  Elibank,  Torphichen,  Polwarth, 
and  Dalgonie,  now  attended  to  give  dignity  to  tho 
occasion,  followed  by  long  trains  of  dependents  in 


splendid  liveries.  The  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
munity came  forth  in  holiday  garb  sod  spirit,  mi 
formed  such  imposing  processions  as  threw  into 
the  background  of  the  joyous  scene  the  parading 
tho  troops.  In  concert  with  the  peals  of  the  city 
bells,  and  tho  booming  of  the  castle  guns,  were  the 
enthusiastic  shouts  and  acclamations  from  lit 
densely-crowded  streets.  The  loval  demon*trt:i« 
was  privileged  with  the  finest  weather,  the  day 
being  one  of  the  brightest  in  that  month  (Aegis, 
which  Scotland  knows  as  generally  the  tnott  gwiiii 
portion  of  the  whole  year ;  and  when  the  «nn»hiot 
faded  away,  large  bonfires  began  to  blaie  in  variow 
localities,  and  threw  their  ruddy  illumination  or 
and  near,  until  the  city  and  its  bulwark  of  hil;> 
seemed  set  in  one  of  those  conflagrations  with  whirl 
tho  armies  of  England — victorious  for  the  taaaei: 
— had  repeatedly,  centuries  before,  reduced  the 
northern  metropolis  to  ashes.  Both  day  and  nurh: 
appeared  too  short  for  the  rejoicing  muUit«de»,iod 
the  presence  of  the  new  king  himself  could  Kam!r 
havo  heightened  or  intensified  tho  raptures  of  Scot- 
tish loyalty.  The  acclamation  of  "  God  are  the 
king "  had  a  peculiar  fervour  and  emphasis,  u 
coming  from  the  manly  breasts  of  thousands  cf 
presbyterians,  who  remembered  the  horrors  of  the 
"killing  time,"  and  the  crushing  tyranny  of  ih« 
Stewarts ;  and  crowds  of  such  persons  as  ami); 
kept  away  from  public  scenes  of  this  kind,  and  con- 
temned their  "  vanity,"  eagerly  took  part  in  tbedt- 
monstration.  Tho  Jacobites  felt  for  neprwwJfoii- 
the  moment  how  insignificant  and  ditianoftti 
impotent  they  were  as  a  party ;  and  JaooUt*. 
they  held  aloof  from  the  display  in  a  chagrin  which 
partook  of  despondency,  until  their  spirit*  *« 
revived  by  reports  of  the  formidable  gatherings^ 
Highland  chiefs  in  various  districts.  The  Pre- 
tender's partisans  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
had  neither  strength  nor  boldness  to  oppose  th< 
proclamation.  They  were  overawed  by  the  lorii 
masses  that  spontaneously  appeared,  and  also 
the  concentration  of  troops  which  had  been  judi- 
ciously pre-arranged,  for  the  suppression  of  u,T 
tumult.  A  strong  force  of  volunteers,  under  Gene- 
ral Wight  man  and  experienced  officers,  were  reedy 
at  call  to  put  down  every  attempt  at  insanw- 
tion  j  w  hilst  the  defences  of  the  castle  had  W« 
repaired  and  strengthened  against  the  chance* p-1 
surprise  and  assault.  Armed  interference,  how- 
ever, was  not  provoked  ;  and  the  only  disturba«« 
which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  were  Iudicrcwl* 
trivial  ones,  got  up  by  a  few  groups  of  drain** 
Jacobites,  who,  when  primed  by  a  succession 
their  favourite  toasts,  sallied  into  the  street  to  mat* 
such  an  uproar  as  jollity,  without  politics,  attempt* 
every  night  in  largo  towns.  The  civic  authority 
had  no  need  of  military  aid  to  deal  with  the  bac- 
chanalians ;  and  the  magistracy,  or  the  lords  * 
justiciary,  proceeded,  without  hindrance  or  nu- 
ance, to  try  and  sentence  them  as  if  they  bad  bef- 
obscure  brawlers.  In  one  instance,  several  yo«Di 
men  were  fined  fifty  pounds  each,  for  hating  coe- 
veyed  to  tho  High  Street  a  stoup  of  liqoor,  to  k 
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served  out  to  all  tho  passers-by  who  would  join  them 
in  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  and  in  singing 
and  dancing  to  his  honour.  For  weeks  together 
at  this  time  such  youthful  and  light-brained  ad- 
herents delighted  to  venture  out  into  the  streets  at 
midnight,  and  get  up  a  little  revelry,  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  would  proclaim  King  James  VI II., 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  sober  citizens  interrupted 
in  their  slumbers. 

The  proclamation  of  George  I.  in  Glasgow,  though 
less  brilliant  than  in  the  metropolis,  was  attended 
Dntruetlon  of  by  a  notable  incident.    An  episco- 
»n  episcopal    pal  chapel,  within  which  the  Eng- 
chnpel.       lish  liturgy  had  of  late  been  read, 
was  pulled  down  as  a  public  nuisance  by  a  portion  of 
the  crowd  j  and,  ere  the  authorities  could  interfere, 
tho  authors  of  this  outrage  had  fled,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  the  lords  of  regency  and  the  lord- 
advocate  to  discover  them,  thoy  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape.    Tho  Jacobites  were  pleased  to  con- 
strue the  affair  as  a  specimen  of  the  unconstitutional 
and  intolerant  policy  which  might  bo  expected  from 
the  Hanoverian  party  j  and,  indeed,  they  referred 
to  it  so  frequently,  and  attempted  to  make  so  much 
of  it,  that  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained  that 
the  destruction  of  tho  chapel  was  a  purely  Jacobite 
trick,  for  tho  purpose  not  only  of  associating  a  bad 
umen,  or  a  bitter  memory,  with  the  proclamation- 
day,  but  also  of  loading  the  government,  if  not  the 
new  king,  with  odium.    In  confirmation  of  such 
suspicions  was  the  rather  singular  fact,  that  Mr. 
Cockburn,  the  clergyman  of  tho  chapel,  had  conve- 
niently left  Glasgow  with  his  family  and  movable 
property,  and  gono  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  before 
the  outrage— a  precaution  which  seemed  to  indicate 
an  exact  foreknowledge  of  a  definite  arrangement, 
rather  than  a  vogue-  fear  of  some  mischief  which 
might  be  committed  by  the  populace. 

Throughout  the  country  a  general  tranquillity 
prevailed,  for  the  drunken  escapades  (similar  to 
those  in  Edinburgh  which  we  have  mentioned)  of 
tho  Jacobite  gentry  in  a  few  of  the  rural  districts 
did  not  produce  any  serious  commotion.  Govern- 
ment, howovcr,  kept  a  close  watch  over  tho  princi- 
Tbe  Jacobite    Pal.  tond-ownors,  and  other  infiu- 
. leaden       entiul  persons  known  to  have  gym- 
restrained.     pathy  with  the  exiled  court,  or  to 
bo  disaffected  towards  tho  new  sovereign  ;  and,  in 
several  instances,  adopted  the  precaution  either  of 
arresting  them,  or  of  requiring  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  certain  locality,  where  all  their 
proceedings  would  be  under  the  official  eye.  The 
J)ukc  of  Gordon  was  ordered  to  keep  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Lord  Scaforth  to  remain  in  his 
own  castle.'    Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and  a  few 
Highland  chiefs,  accused  of  treasonable  correspon- 
dence, were  imprisoned  ;  but  Lord  Drummond  suc- 
ceeded in  baffling  an  attempt  to  seize  him,  and 
made  his  escape.     Lockhart  of  Carnwath  was 
apprehended,  but  bail  was  accepted,  along  with 
profuse  promises  on  his  part  that  ho  would  impli- 
citly follow  all  the  directions  of  government,  not 
•  Bae's  Narrative,  p.  77. 


only  as  to  his  residence,  but  also  as  (o  his  occupa- 
tions. The  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  anticipating  coer- 
cive measures,  had  retired  to  an  impregnable  fast- 
ness in  his  own  mountainous  territory,  where  ho 
could  not  be  taken ;  and  government  directed 
guards  to  be  placed  at  all  the  neighbouring  passes, 
to  prevent  him  from  breaking  out  where  their 
forces  could  not  break  in.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  there  was  an  immediate  stoppage  of  tho 
largo  sums  of  money  which  the  Highland  clans 
had  annually  received,  first  from  William's  minis- 
ters for  conciliatory  purposes,  but  of  Into  from 
Queen  Anne's  Tory  government  for  objects  more 
equivocal.  Tho  chiefs,  who  had  no  objection  to 
English  gold  supplied  either  for  their  own  advan- 
tage or  for  that  of  tho  Jacobite  cause,  were  en- 
raged at  this  shutting  up  of  the  national  exche- 
quer, and  brooded  over  it  as  a  grievance  not  the 
less  keenly  to  bo  felt  and  resented  because  they 
could  not  decently  denounce  it  before  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen. 

Meanwhile,  tho  movement  which  had  been 
begun  towards  the  closo  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
for  a  repeal  of  tho  union,  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
everywhere  by  the  Jacobites,  who  hoped  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  aid  from  tho  Whigs  and  prcsbytcrians. 
The  latter  did,  indeed,  for  a  short  time  mark  their 
indignation  at  the  anti-Scottish  legislation  of  the 
last  eight  years,  by  joining  in  the  agitation  for 
repeal ;  but  they  soon  began  to  suapect  and  dislike 
their  Jacobite  associates,  and  to  bo  convinced  that 
that  agitation  was  mischievously  employed  as  tho 
stalkiug-horse  for  inveterate  opposition  to  the  revo- 
lution settlement,  tho  Protestant  succession,  and 
also  to  the  union,  whether  fairly  or  unjustly  carried 
out  by  England.  Accordingly,  the  'j  lie  Whisrs 
Whigs  and  preabyterians  resolved  abundon  tho  ' 
on  withdrawing  their  co-operation  ropcnl  niovo- 
from  the  repeal  cause,  until  Jaco- 
bitism  should  be  extinct,  or,  at  least,  altogether 
impotent  j  and  they  directly  discountenanced  tho 
addresses  which  were  being  got  up  against  the 
union,  and  tho  engagements  which  were  being 
entered  into  to  vote  only  for  repeal  members  of  par- 
liament.* The  result  of  this  wise  abandonment  of 
the  movement,  when  seen  to  be  mainly  a  Jacobite 
one  for  the  separation  of  Scotland  from  England, 
was,  that  the  Scottish  elections  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment (which  met  on  the  17th  of  March,  1715) 
sent  a  very  large  majority  unpledged  on  the  repeal 
question,  but  stout  adherents  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  ;  whilst  the  sixteen  peers  elected  by  the 
Scottish  nobility  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  all 
represented  the  same  patriotic  cause,  and  were 
indeed  the  very  lords  whose  names  stood  on  the  list 
brought  down  from  London  by  tho  Duke  of  Argyll 
as  the  choice  of  the  government. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  showed  a 
similar  zeal  for  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  re- 
frained from  embarrassing  or  endangering  the  new 
reign  by  any  encouragement  to  tho  agitation  for 
repeal.  Tho  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  meeting 

•  Tindsl,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  confirmed  the  depo-  J 
sition  of  two  clergymen  in  the  north  for  failing  to 
observe  the  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  by  the 
Church  for  the  new  reign,  and  for  neglecting  to  pray 
for  his  majesty.*  The  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation 
was  thus  proved  to  be  unequivocally  loyal,  and  pro- 
mised small  hopes  of  success  to  any  enterprise  of 
the  Jac  .bites,  who,  as  a  party,  had  been  reduced  to 
thorough  inaction.  There  were  fewer  symptoms 
of  convulsion  and  danger  than  in  any  of  the  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  union ;  and  yet,  before 
the  year  closed,  Scotland  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  hoy'ilc  camps,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Brit- 
ish crow  n  was  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrament  of  civil 
war,  in  a  campaign  which  should  range  over  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  over  the  northern 
counties  of  England  itself. 

We  have  now  to  detail  the  rise  and  progress  of 
The  Proten-  outbreak  and  assault  upon 

der's  appeal  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, commonly 
Marlborough    spoken  of  as  the  "  Scottish  rebel- 
led other*.     U(m  of  m5„  Qr  „  Mflr.8  riB;ng» 

Immediately  after  Queen  Anne's  demise,  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough  and  Argyll,  along  with  other 
influential  courtiers,  received  a  manifesto  signed 
and  sent  by  the  Pretender,  setting  forth  "  the  sacred 
and  fundamental  constitution  of  hereditary  right, 
■which  has  still  prevailed  against  all  usurpations, 
how  successful  and  how  long  time  however  con- 
tinued."   The  writer  protested  pompously  against 
being  "  answerable,  before  God  and  man,  for  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  this  usurpation  of 
our  crown  may  draw  on  our  subjects  and  all  Chris- 
tendom." The  document  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  deceased  queen,  "of  whose  good  intentions," 
adds  the  prince,  "  towards  us  we  could  not  for 
some  timo  past  well  doubt;  and  this  was  the 
reason  we  then  sat  still,  expecting  the  good  effects 
thereof,  which  were  unfortunately  prevented  by 
her  deplorable  death."  But  now  that  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy  occupied  the  throne,  which  by  divine 
and  unalienable  right  belonged  to  James,  as  heir  of 
the  Stewarts,  it  was  hoped  that  all  true  subjects 
would  forthwith  rally  around  the  one,  and  displace 
the  other  as  a  usurper.  This  appeal,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect  within  the  circle  of  statesmen ;  and 
it  was  by  other  influences  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  was 
precipitated  into  rebellion.    This  ambitious  but 
unprincipled  nobleman  hoped  that  his  services, 
as  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  new  king,  even  though  there  should 
be  a  general  dismissal  of  Queen  Anne's  minis- 
try ;  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  conveying  to 
George  I.  profuse  assurances  of  ardent  loyalty 
and  devotedncsa.    The  king,  before  leaving  Hol- 
land for  tho  great  empire  now  conferred  upon  him, 
Mnr'»  letter  to  received  from  the  earl  a  letter  con- 
George  I.—     taining  the  following,  amongst 
other  equally  explicit  pledges  and  fervent  wishes  : 
"  Your  majesty  shall  ever  find  me  as  faithful  and 
dutiful  a  subject  and  servant  as  ever  any  of  my 

•  Unpi  inted  Acts  of  Assembly  referred  (o  in  Mutton's 
History. 


family  have  been  to  the  crown,  or  as  I  have  been 
to  my  late  mistress,  the  queen.  ...  As  your  acees- 
sion  to  the  crown  hath  been  quiet  and  peaceable, 
may  your  majesty's  reign  be  long  and  prosperoos; 
and  that  your  people  may  soon  have  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  of  your  presence  among  them,  is 
the  earnest  and  fervent  wish  of  him  who  is,  witii 
the  humblest  duty  and  respect,  your  majesty's  mort 
faithful,  most  dutiful, and  most  obedient  subject."* 
To  render  his  support  of  tho  Hanoverian  dynasty 
highly  important,  and  worthy  of  being  courted 
even  by  royalty,  Mar  had  managed 
to  obtain  a  large  following  of  High-     enee  in  the 
land  chiefs.    He  had  drawn  from  Highlands, 
them  a  document,  in  which  they  deputed  him,  u 
their  trusty  adviser,  to  lay  their  allegiance  tad 
duty  at  their  new  sovereign's  feet,  and  to  nuke 
known  their  willingness  to  transfer  their  fidelity 
from  the  Stewart  family  to  that  of  the  Godpk 
Their  phraseology  was  dextrously  framed  to  Uve 
the  impression  designed  by  that  wily  politimo, 
that  it  lay  entirely  with  him  whether  such  a  large 
and  influential  body  of  Highland  chiefs  should 
declare  for  or  against  the  Hanoverian  succession ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  dictated  the  wnli 
in  which  they  describe  themselves  as  passive  in  his 
hands,  and  implicitly  waiting  his  guidance.  "Wt 
must  beg  leave,"  said  they  in  their  letter  to  Mar, 
"  to  address  your  lordship,  and  entreat  youtoasMue 
the  government  in  our  names,  and  that  of  therht 
of  the  clans  who,  by  distance  of  place,  could  not  be 
present  at  the  signing  of  this  letter,  of  ourlojil  j 
to  his  sacred  majesty  King  George ;  and  we  do 
hereby  declare  to  your  lordship  that,  as  we  *(tt 
always  ready  to  follow  your  directions  in  sfrro? 
Queen  Anne,  so  we  will  be  now  equally  forward  to 
concur  with  your  lordship  in  faithfully  seme? 
King  George.  And  we  entreat  your  lordship  wold 
advise  us  how  we  may  best  offer  our  duty  to  b 
inajestv  upon  his  coming  over  to  Britain;  and  on 
all  occasions  we  will  beg  to  receive  your  eooa*l 
and  direction  how  we  may  be  most  useful  to  to 
royal  government."  t    It  ia  also  reported,  but  «it« 
what  accuracy  cannot  now  be  determined,  ib»i 
Mar's  brother,  Erskine  of  Grange,  had  prepared » 
letter,  expressing  for  himself,  and  also  for  a  law 
group  of  chiefs  who  looked  up  to  his  counsel.  *«■ 
timents  similarly  loyal  towards  the  new  king;  b=! 
that  George  declined  to  receive  a  document  wk*r. 
he  was  led  to  believe,  had  been  concocted  at  tre 
Pretender's  court,  and  for  sinister  purpose*.  TV 
earl  calculated  on  his  proffered  loyalty  being  * 
once  gratefully  appreciated  and  rewarded;  and^ 
imagined  that  he  had  rendered  it  a  matter  of  are*'  ■ 
policy  that  the  royal  favour  should  be  conspica^lj 
extended  to  him. 

It  so  happened  that  all  the  Tory  leaden  «« 
specially  unfortunate  in  their  endeavour*  to  ini- 
tiate themselves  with  the  new  king,  or  even  to  uvpf 


•  Annals  of  Kins;  George,  p.  22,  where  we  sre  ui 

that  the  kins;  himself  directed  the  publication  of  th* 
as    so  contrary  to  Mar's  sub»equent 
|     t  Ka<S  P-  57. 
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him  with  confidence.    Tho  Tory  ministers  of  the 
late  queen,  as  still  holding  oflice,  were  entitled  to 
take  precedence  in  tho  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
sovereign  on  hU  landing  in  England;  and  they  did 
not  mean  to  waive  this  right,  for  they  bad  arranged 
that,  surrounded  by  their  parliamentary  supporters, 
they  should  attend,  to  give  him  the  first  British 
welcome  with  a  heartiness  which  might  disarm 
him  of  his  whig-instilled  prejudices.    But,  as  they 
waited  at  Greenwich  for  tho  royal  barge,  it  was 
notified  to  them  that  tbo  king  would  land  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  that,  as  the  banks  and  roads  were 
already  densely  thronged,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  in  a  body  to  force  their  way  into  the  royal 
presence,  otherwise  than  separately  and  indivi- 
dually.   They  were  griovously  disappointed  at 
being  prevented  from  parading  the  alacrity  of  their 
loyalty  in  an  imposing  manner;  and  they  seem 
also  to  have  been  individually  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  get  near  tho  king's  person,  and  to 
obtain  a  passing  notice  from  his  majesty  in  his  pro- 
cession from  the  vessel  to  the  palace.    George  I. 
was  too  blunt,  if  not  too  surly,  to  delight  in  pro- 
tracted ceremonies  of  salutation,  and  soon  declared 
himself  wearied  by  tho  presentations  and  the  hand- 
kissing.    He  had  sought  privacy  for  tho  evening 
before  almost  any  of  the  Tory  statesmen  had  been 
introduced  to  him.    Next  morning,  the  Duke  of 
Fall  of  tho     Ormond  was  informed  that  his ser- 
Tory  ministry,   vices  as  captain-general  were  no 
longer  required  by  the  king,*  and  the  dismissal  of 
tho  Tory  ministry  was  equally  prompt  and  unccre- 
monious.    On  the  24th  of  September  (1714)  the 
Earl  of  Mar  found  himself  no  longer  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  having 
been  appointed  to  the  post.    It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Qeorgo  I.  began  his  reign  in  a  style  not  more  in- 
judicious and  unconciliatory  than  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary,  contrasting  strongly  with  that  ex- 
hibited by  another  stranger,  William  of  Orange, 
whose  self  -  determined  and  inflexible  will  pursued 
its  own  path,  without  suspending  the  liberties  or 
offending  the  pride  of  the  nation.    Tho  lute  minis- 
ters were  obnoxious  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
king,  and  their  sweeping  expulsion  from  oflice  might 
have  been  effected  otherwise  than  by  tho  exercise 
of  a  despot ical  prerogative.    He  had  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  their  sympathies  wero  with  the 
Stewart  race,  and  to  resolve  upon  being  served  ex- 
clusively by  the  Whigs ;  still  he  could  have  had  his 
views  and  aims  fully  gratified  by  keeping  to  a  con- 
stitutional course  of  procedure,  and  without  giving 
mortal  offence  to  the  men  who  were  to  be  discarded. 
The  king's  policy  was  calculated  to  multiply  tho 
Jacobites  in  high  quarters,  and  to  send  over  irrevo- 
cably to  the  Pretender's  side  a  whole  cabinet,  that 
might  have  been  detached  by  a  little  kindness,  and 
turned  into  zealous  Hanoverians.   Nor  could  tho 
Whigs,  called  so  summarily  to  supplant  their  Tory 
opponents,  view  the  royal  method  of  overthrowing 
an  old,  and  forming  a  new  government,  with  much 
complacency.   Tho  natiou  at  large,  too,  though 
•  Bae's  Narrative,  p.  SO. 


glad  at  the  dismissal  of  men  who,  for  a  year  or  two, 
had  been  suspected  of  deadly  hatred  and  crafty  in 
triguc  against  the  Protestant  succession,  might  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary  character  of  tho 
royal  procedure.  It  is  plain  that  George  I.  ignored 
the  advantages,  and  violated  the  rights,  of  a  "  con- 
stitutional opposition  party"  in  parliament. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  unceremo- 
nious dismissal  of  the  Tories  was  accepted  by  them  as 
a  proclamation  of  war.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke — the  latter  of  whom  had  been 
treated  with  special  indignity  by  the  king  and  the 
leading  Whigs,  and  threatened  with  an  impeach- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  successfully  "driven 
on,"  as  ho  himself  expressed  it — repaired  to  France 
and  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  Pretender ; 
while  Mar  tarried  for  nearly  a  year  Mar's  exttecta- 
in  London  only  to  ascertain  if  syco-  tions  defeated.  ; 
pliancy  and  guile  might  not  avail  to  obtain  a 
reconciliation  with  the  king,  and  the  recovery 
of  place  and  power.  He  would  only  be  a  rebel 
after  proving  that  a  profession  of  loyalty  could  not 
promote  his  selfish  ambition  ;  lie  would  go  over  to 
James  Stewart,  not  from  any  delusion  about  "  divine 
rights,"  much  less  from  any  patriotic  impulse,  but 
simply  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  from 
George  I.  ho  was  not  to  receive  any  special  favours, 
or  to  bo  restored  to  oflice  and  influence  in  the  state. 
He  might  imagine  that  his  close  alliance  by  marriago 
with  a  leading  Whig  family  (for  in  the  present  year 
he  had  married  Lady  Frances  Pierrepoint,  second 
daughter  to  tho  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  sister  to 
the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague) 
would  go  far  to  recommend  him  with  the  king  and 
the  Whig  government,  especially  if,  when  out  of 
oflice,  ho  appeared  to  keep  aloof  from  all  Tory  and 
Jacobite  associations  and  intrigues.  The  very  mean- 
ness of  his  motives  for  remaining  near  the  court  so 
long  might  pass  for  rare  magnanimity;  and  tho 
unprincipled  place-hunter,  with  all  his  base  self- 
seeking,  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  disin- 
terested and  conscientious  supporter  of  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  his  sovereign 
in  spite  of  personal  discouragements  and  insults 
which  had  provoked  others  into  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. Mar  patiently  experimented  for  about  a 
year,  to  discover  if  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
the  king  in  order  that  ho  might  serve  himself;  but 
he  could  find  no  symptom  that  he  had  made  a 
favourable  impression  upon  the  royal  mind.  He 
had  played  and  lost  the  game;  ho  must  now, 
therefore,  change  his  hand,  and  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance and  service  to  the  Pretender. 

It  is  mentioned  in  contemporary  accounts  that 
Mar  went  to  a  court  levee  on  tho  1st  of  August, 
1715.  Yet  it  was  on  the  morning  either  of  this  or 
the  following  day  that  he  set  oat  Mar*  a  return 
for  Scotland  to  raise  tho  standard  to  Scotland, 
of  rebellion  against  the  king  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  paying  loyal  homage,  and  to  stir  up  the  flames 
of  civil  war.  Attended  by  two  servants,  and  in  tho 
company  of  Major-general  Hamilton  and  Colonel 
Hay,  the  carl,  disguised  as  an  artizan,  set  sail  from 
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London  in  a  Newcastle  coal-barge  about  to  make  its 
return  passage.  On  reaching  Newcastle,  ho  engaged 
a  vessel  to  convey  him  thence  to  the  coast  of  Fife  ; 
and  he  was  set  ashore  at  Etie,  where  ho  expected  to  be 
forthwith  surrounded  by  a  powerful  host  of  friends. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed :  and  tho  celerity  with 
which  the  leading  Jacobites  of  the  north  obeyed 
the  orders  which  he  now  began  to  issue  to  them  far 
and  near,  proves  that  the  rising  had  been  previously 
concerted  in  dctuil  with  the  utmost  care  and  pre- 
cision;  and  that,  when  apparently  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  the  court  in  London,  with  eager  ex- 
pectation of-a  royal  smile,  he  was  secretly  carrying 
on  nn  extensive  correspondence  of  a  treasonable 
Correspondence  character  with  tho  north.  Lord 
with  Bolingbroko  relates  how  a  mes- 
liohngbroke.  Bt.nger  from  this  country  had  gone 
over  to  France  in  tho  beginning  of  July,  1715,  a 
month  before  the  Earl  of  Mar  set  out  from  London 
to  commeneo  the  insurrection,  and  informed  his 
lordship  that  Scotland  was  not  only  ready  to  take 
up  anus,  but  under  some  sort  of  disaffection  at 
being  withheld  from  the  beginning ;  that  in  Eng- 
land the  people  were  exasperated  against  the 
government  to  such  a  degree  that,  far  from  want- 
ing to  be  encouraged,  they  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  insulting  it  on  every  ocoasion  ;  that 
tho  whole  Tory  party  was  become  avowedly  Jaco- 
bite; that  manv  of  tho  officers  of  the  armv  and 
the  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  well  affected 
to  the  cause ;  that  the  city  of  London  was  ready  to 
rise,  and  that  the  enterprises  for  seizing  several 
places  were  ripe  for  execution;  that  most  of  tho 
principal  Tories  were  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  Oimond  ;  and  that  the  others  were  so  disposed 
that  there  remained  no  doubt  of  their  joining  as 
soon  as  the  first  blow  should  bo  struck.*  He  also 
expressed  tho  extreme  astonishment  and  vexation 
of  the  Jacobites  that  Bolingbrokc  should  remain 
neutral  in  such  a  juncture  of  affairs,  when  every 
other  friend  was  eealously  engaged  heart  and  hand. 
"  Ho  represented  to  me,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  tho 
danger  I  ran  of  being  prevented  by  people  of  all 
sides  from  having  the  merit  of  engaging  early  in 
this  enterprise,  and  how  unaccountable  it  would  be 
for  a  man,  impeached  and  attainted  under  the  pre- 
sent government,  to  take  no  share  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution  so  near  at  hand  and  so  cer- 
tain."! That  unfortunate  politician  mentions  a 
still  more  significant  circumstance :  that  aftor  he 
had  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of  Btato  under 
the  Pretender,  and  on  the  receipt  of  a  message 
from  Scotland,  urging  "  tho  Chevalier  to  hasten 
their  rising,"  ho  dispatched  a  messenger  to  London 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  tell  him  that  tho  concurrence 
of  England  in  the  insurrection  was  ardently  wished 
and  expected ;  "  but  instead  of  that  nobleman's 
waiting  for  instructions,  he  had  already  gone  into 
tho  Highlands,  and  had  actually  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  clans."  J    It  is  thus  plain  that  tho 

•  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Henry  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  p.  209.  r 


|  Earl  of  Mar,  though  to  all  appearance  standing 
aloof  from  every  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1715,  against  the  Guclphic  couit. 
and  humbly  waiting  a  call  to  serve  George  I.,  had 
really  been  for  several  months  back  the  associate 
of  the  English,  and  the  leader  of  the  Scottish 
Jacobites;  and  that  he  had  prepared  the  latter  for 
an  instantaneous  co-operation  with  him  when  he 
should  enter  Scotland  to  commence  the  insurrection. 

On  the  17th  of  August  he  left  Fife,  and  with 
forty  horse  crossed  the  Tay.    In  his  march  to  the 
north  he  sent  to  his  numerous  partisans  among  the 
Highland  chiefs  invitations  to  join  htm  at  a  grand 
hunting  match  in  Braemar  Forest,  on  the  26th  of 
that  month ;  whilst  those  of  the  party  whose  resi- 
dences lay  near  the  route  he  was  taking,  were  visited 
by  him  personally,  and  their  presence  at  the  great 
meeting  of  tho  clans  secured.    Tho  Xhe  gatherics; 
place  for  the  gathering  was  most     at  Braemar. 
sagaciously  chosen,  Braemar  being  not  only  acces- 
sible to,  but  convenient  for,  almost  all  the  leading 
clans,  as  well  as  secluded  from  official  observation, 
and  guarded  against  the  approach  of  government 
troops ;  whilst  the  pretended  object,  if  not  likely 
to  throw  further  concealment  around  the  treason- 
able enterprise  which  they  met  to  inaugurate,  was 
at  least  so  legitimate  as  not  to  leave  government 
any  excuse  for  prohibiting  the  assemblage.  On 
tho  day  appointed,  the  chiefs,  with  many  of  their 
retainers,  presented  themselves  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  attended 
for  a  little  to  the  ostensible  design  of  the  gathering, 
for  all  the  contemporary  chronicles  begin  with  the 
general  council,  political  and  military,  into  which 
tho  seeming  sportsmen  formed  themselves  withiu 
Braemar  Castle  on  the  first  day  of  their  meeting, 
their  men  proceeding  to  erect  tents  in  front  of  that 
building  for  their  own  accommodation.    The  chief* 
and  their  vassals  present  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred;* but  Mar  knew -well,  from  the  feudal  righr« 
and  influence  of  many  of  the  chiefs  who  attended, 
that  theso  had  as  yet  brought  only  a  handful  oi 
their  retainers,  and  that  he  might  calculate  on  thou- 
sands, instead  of  hundreds,  if  their  leaders  did  no: 
shrink  from  resorting  to  arms.    An  immense  extect 
of  Highland  territory,  occupied  by  a  lar;*o  warlike 
population,  was  represented  by  a  few  of  the  chief* 
then  before  him,— such  as  the  Marquis  of  Tulii- 
bardine  (the  Duke  of  Athol's  eldest  son),  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon),  Lords 
Seafbrth,  8outheak,  Stormont,  Drummond.  axd 
Ogilvic,  Glengarry,  and  Campbell  of  GlenderuK. 
who  was  deputed  by  the  Earl  of  Brtadalbatie.  The 
military  strength  of  these  chiefs  was  very  formid- 
able, and  they  had  far  more  numerous  bodies  ff 
retainers,  though,  perhaps,  much  smaller  rent-roll*, 
than  the  following  noblemen,  who  were  also  in 
attendance  at  Braemar, — Lords  Nithsdalc,Traquair, 
Marischal,  Errol,  Carnwath,  Linlithgow,  Kilsyth 
Kcnmure,  Kingston,  Rollo,  Duffus,  Strathailan  axi 
Nairn.    Even  this  muster-roll  did  not  exhaust  a» 
array  of  nobles  and  chiefs  committed  to  the  sup- 
•  Smith's  Autobiography,  p.  11. 
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port  of  the  Pretender's  cause,  for  a  contemporary 
animlist,  in  giving  tho  foregoing  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Jacobites  present  at  Braemar,  adds,  "  there 
were  also  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  interest  in  the 
Highlands  whose  names  wo  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  list  of."  *    According  to  the  same 
authority,  corroborated  by  other  annalists  of  the 
time,  Mar, in  addressing  the  general  council,  regret- 
Mar's  address    ted  deeply  the  part  he  had  taken 
to  the        in  promoting  the  union,  and  de- 
c  ie  uins.      nounced  that  measure  as  a  sur- 
render of  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  "  whose  power  to  enslave 
them  further  was  too  great,  and  their  design  to  do 
it  daily  visible."    No  deliverance,  he  proceeded  to 
argue,  was  possible  except  through  the  restoration 
of  their  rightful  sovereign,  James  VIII.    As  for 
himself,  he  had  formed  an  inflexible  resolution  to  i 
raise  the  standard  of  the  exiled  prince,  and  uphold 
it  to  the  last,  freely  perilling  his  life  and  all  that  he 
had.    Yet,  though  ho  was  nerved  for  disaster  and 
defeat,  he  expected  no  such  result  from  the  loyal  en- 
terprise, but  could  reasonably  cheer  himself,  and  all 
who  might  follow  him,  with  prospects  of  speedy  and 
brilliant  success.    He  went  on  to  expatiate  upon 
tho  grounds  of  his  confidence,  the  unanimous 
response  which  England  would  make  to  the  move- 
ment, and  the  extensive  assistance  forthcoming 
from  France.    He  announced  to  the  astonished 
council  that  ho  had  a  military  chest  of  £100,000, 
a  sum  the  largeness  of  which  the  minds  of  the 
Highlanders  could  in  that  nge  hardly  grasp.  He 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  been  appointed 
by  their  exiled  sovereign  to  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  that  would  take  the  field, 
though  he  did  not  show  his  commission,  nor,  in  fact, 
does  he  seem  to  have  possessed  any  such  warrant 
until  a  month  later.    Probably  ho  nominated  him- 
self to  this  oflice,  and  trusted  that  James  would 
sanction  tho  arrangement,  and  confirm  him  in  that 
post,  which,  in  existing  circumstances,  few  might 
be  disposed  to  court. 
The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (which 
Death  of      had  tnken  place  on  the  22nd  of  Au- 
Loui«  XIV.     gust)  reached  the  chiefs  in  council, 
but  did  not  paralyse  their  resolution,  though  it  must 
have  imparted  additional  seriousness  and  anxiety 
to  their  deliberations.  Thedeccased  French  kinghad 
been  at  heart  a  friend  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a  cham- 
pion of  their  master:  self-interest  leading  him  to 
sympathise  with  a  cause  which  might  intimidate 
and  weaken,  if  it  could  not  overthrow,  the  hostile 
strength  of  England ;  and  his  devotion  to  popery 
and  to  its  permanent  predominance  throughout 
Europe,  strongly  inclining  him  to  oppose,  by  in- 
trigue, if  not  by  open  warfare,  the  continuance  of 
the  Revolution  settlement  and  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  to  aid  the  Stewarts,  who  shared  his 
religious  and  despotic  principles  and  practices,  and 
who  had  always  been  ready  to  submit  tamely  to  his 
ascendancy  in  European  politics,  though  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  own  country's  well-being,  and  even  of 
•  Annals,  p.  26. 


her  honour  as  well  as  their  own.  Yet,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Louis  had  been  disabled  from  all  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Jacobite*.  His  successor  was  equally 
bound  to  be  neutral  in  their  cause  j  but  the  regent 
(for  the  heir  to  tho  French  throne  wns  then  an 
infant)  might  so  far  partake  of  the  genius  both  of 
his  nation  and  of  its  princes  as  to  prefer  the  excite- 
ment of  war  to  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and 
"  glory "  to  integrity ;  and  thus,  careless  of  the 
obligations  of  a  treaty,  might  intermeddle  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Britain,  and  lend  powerful 
assistance  to  the  Jacobite  insurrection.  Mar  and 
the  members  of  the  rebel  council  attempted  to 
derive  encouragement  from  that  event  in  France, 
which  might  have  made  them  pause  in  thtir  enter- 
prise. They  were  deliberating  within  sight  of 
their  armed  retainers,  who,  with  those  that  had 
i  been  left  at  home,  were  numerous  enough  to  com- 
pose a  formidable  host ;  and  the  daring  character 
of  their  resolutions  would  never,  we  may  conjecture, 
bo  allowed  to  droop,  so  long  as  Braemar  Castle 
could  furnish  the  materials  of  riotous  festivity,  and 
its  hospitable  lord  could  blend  diets  of  council  with 
libera]  feasts. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  a  more  secret,  if  not 
also  smaller,  meeting  of  council,  was  held  by  tho 
chiefs  at  Moyne,  a  mansion  belong-  Council  at 
ing  to  the  Gordons,  distant  from  Moyne. 
Braemar  about  twenty  miles.  This  meeting,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  consisted  of  those  who  had  already 
become  mutually  pledged  to  take  up  arms,  and  who 
might  wish  greater  seclusion  for  arranging  the  early 
movements  of  the  campaign.  In  Mar's  manifesto, 
as  commander  of  the  forces,  he  furnishes  a  list  of 
tho  chiefs  and  nobles  assembled  at  Moyne,*  and 
from  this  it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  chiefs  present  at  Braemar  were  absent  from 
tho  consultation  at  Moyne.  At  the  more  select 
gathering  the  proceedings  must  have  been  greatly 
more  energetic  and  decisive,  for  there  it  was  at 
once  determined  that  on  the  third  day  from  that  of 
their  meeting  they  should  raise  the  standard  of 
King  James,  and  commit  themselves  irrevocably  to 
the  terrible  chances  of  a  rebellion.  Raising  the 
Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Sept  em-  standard  of 
ber  that  standard  was  unfurled  on  lbo  Su>wurla- 
a  bold  and  romantic  height,  at  Braemar,  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  and  amidst  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations, though  the  falling  of  the  gilded  bull  from 
the  top  of  the  flag-staff  was  regarded  by  the  super- 
stitious Highlanders  as  an  unlucky  omen.  Mar 
had,  however,  so  early  as  the  close  of  August 
sent  a  letter  to  "  the  king's  forces  in  Argyleshire," 
calling  upon  them  to  embody  themselves  on  the 
1st  of  September;  and  again,  on  that  day,  ho 
had  instructed  those  forces  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  Inverary  Castle,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  for- 

*  "  The  Lord  Huntley,  the  Lord  Tullibardine,  the  Earl 
Mitrischal,  thu  Earl  of  S->uthe»k,  Glengarry  from  two  clans, 
(ilundi'mle  from  the  Eail  of  lireadalbaue  and  gentlemen  of 
Argyleshire,  Mr.  Patrick  Lyon  of  Aurhterhou«e,  the  Laird 
of  Aultibar,  Lieutenant-general  George  Hamilton,  Major 
G  udon." — Collection  of  Original  LttUrs,  quoted  in  Uurtuu's 
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titled  mansion,— an  exploit,  which,  if  successfully 
Threatened  performed,  could  not  but  be  of  im- 
lUUKk  on  mense  consequenco  at  the  opening 
Inverary  0f  the  enterprise,  and  altogether 
Cunle.  worthy  of  being  the  flrat  blow  struck 
on  the  Stewart  side.  But  Mar's  instructions  were 
far  more  promptly  issued  than  they  were  executed, 
since  wc  find  him  again,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
urging  the  seizure  of  the  castle,  for  which  he  gives 
an  additional  motive, — that  his  friends  might  ob- 
taiu  possession  of  the  arms  which  the  duke  had 
just  deposited  there.  Still,  they  were  6trictly  en- 
joined to  refrain,  in  carrying  out  the  attack,  from 
burning  and  sacking  the  place,  or  displaying  any 
of  the  savage  destructiveness  to  which  the  High- 
landers, as  ho  well  knew,  were  addicted.  At  this 
stage  of  the  insurrection  ho  would  sanction  no 
harsher  expedients  than  blockade  and  surprise,  as 
if  prudently  afraid  of  the  odium  which  a  report  of 
Highland  excesses  would  excite  in  the  Lowlands, 
and  especially  in  England,  to  the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Pretender's  cause.  "  I  will  not,"  were 
Mar's  words,  "  begin  with  burning  houses,  so  I  hope 
you  will  have  no  occasion  of  doing  that  with  the 
house  of  Inverary ;  and  though  you  may  threaten 
it,  you  must  not  put  it  in  execution  till  you  ac- 
quaint me,  and  have  my  return."  * 

The  chiefs  to  whom  these  lessons  of  moderation 
were  given,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
enterprise  of  wresting  Inverary  Castle  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  securing  it  as  a 
stronghold  for  the  Pretender,  were  Drummond  of 
Bahaldie,  and  the  notorious  Rob  Roy.  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Mar's  interdicts 
against  assaulting  the  castle  with  fire  and  sword, 
for  secretly  he,  at  the  head  of  the  Macgregor  clan, 
was  a  hireling  and  ally  of  the  duke,  and  kept  his 
grace  apprised  of  every  Jacobite  movement  and 
design.  He  was,  therefore,  as  likely  to  frustrate 
any  attempt,  by  blockade  or  crafty  surprise,  upon 
the  castle,  as  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Mar's  in- 
structions. 

The  mildness  and  magnanimity  conspicuous  in 
Mar's  order  concerning  the  capture  of  this  castle 
have  perplexed  many  historians,  who  seem  to  think 
that  extreme  rigour  towards  Argyll — who  had  been 
a  political  rival,  and  who  now  was  the  commander 
of  the  royal  forces  collected  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection — would  have  been  at  once 
more  natural  and  more  judicious.  They  forget 
Mar's  incapacity  for  the  military  post  into  which  he 
had  thrust  himself,  and  the  uncertainty,  vacillation, 
and  confusion  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  "judicious" 
character  of  any  manoeuvre ;  whilst  they  wholly 
overlook  the  tendency  of  his  late  protracted  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  of  his  political  engagements 
and  associations  there,  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  eradi- 
cate, the  savage  disposition  of  a  Highland  chief. 
"Perhaps,"  Mr.  Burton  justly  remaiks,  "to  the 
polished  courtier  there  was  something,  even  when 
he  had  resumed  his  character  or  a  Highland 
chief,  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  burning  and  sacking 
•  Original  Letter*,  p.  40. 


the  dwelling-house  of  a  man  with  whom  lie  often 
adjusted  details  in  council  or  at  committee,  walked 
in  the  Mall,  or  drank  at  Will's  coffee-house."* 

To  his  tenants  and  followers,  however,  the.  earl 
showed  no  generosity  or  forbearance,  but  wis 
exacting  and  intolerant  in  the  ex-  jjar's tena 
treme,  for  such  of  them  as  refused  reluctant  to' 
or  delayed  to  rally  around  King  ™e  in  ku  ui. 
James's  standard  were  subjected  to  the  worst  ipe- 
ciee  of  intimidation.  Ho  indignantly  complains- 
"  It  is  a  pretty  thing  when  all  the  Highland*  of 
Scotland  ore  now  rising  upon  their  king  and  was- 
try's account,  as  I  have  accounts  from  them  »in« 
they  were  with  me,  and  the  gentlemen  in  most  of 
our  neighbouring  Lowlands  expecting  us  down  to 
join  them,  that  my  men  should  be  only  refractory" 
and  he  threatens  them,  should  they  continue  obtti- 
nate,  with  the  pillage  or  burning  of  their  propertv, 
and  the  treatment  of  themselves  as  enemies.  It  *u 
not  so  strange  as  it  would  appear  on  a  superficial 
view,  that  Mar's  own  tenantry  were  peculiarly  re 
luctant  to  take  port  in  the  insurrection  of  which  U 
was  the  leader.  His  territory,  like  much  of  tbe 
land  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Grampian*, 
was  occupied  chiefly  by  families  of  Lowland  origin ; 
and  these  not  only  wanted  the  patriarchal  instinct* 
which  secured  the  devotion  of  each  Highland  clan 
to  the  will  of  its  chief,  but  had  hitherto  seen  little 
of  his  lordship  to  foster  an  attachment,  he  banns; 
almost  always  lived  at  a  distance,  "  unknowio? 
and  unknown."  They  had,  it  is  probable,  beard  of 
his  ostentatious  loyalty  to  King  George,  and,  ima- 
gining that  his  present  partiality  for  the  exiled 
James  would  be  equally  short- lived,  might  shrink 
from  allowing  his  caprice  to  involve  them  in  all  the 
consequences  of  open  rebellion. 

The  fiery  cross  was  sent  far  and  near  tanwgk 
the  Highlands,  summoning  to  the  camp  of  M« 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  Froel*n»tiMi 
as  James  VIII.  by  the  Earl  Man-  of  Jan.«YUL 
schal  at  Aberdeen,  by  Graham  of  Duntroon  a> 
Dundee,  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk  at  Montrose, 
by  Colonel  Balfour  at  Perth,  by  the  Marqnii  cf 
Huntley  at  Castle  Gordon,  and  by  Lord  Pannum 
at  Brechin.  The  last-named  nobleman,  in  joinic; 
the  rebel  forces,  brought  with  him  a  powerful 
body  of  retainers,  and  was  hailed  as  a  most  im- 
portant accession  to  the  cause.  The  proclamatiM 
of  the  Chevalier  at  Inverness  was  made  by  Bri- 
gadier Mackintosh  of  Borlum,  who,  while  attend- 
ing to  this  idle  form,  had  the  sagacity  to  take 
possession  of  tho  castle  which,  Seizure  of  la- 
though  from  its  site  commanding  rerne**  C»»tJe. 
both  the  town  and  the  passage  of  the  Ness,  be 
found  unoccupied.  He  placed  in  it  a  garrinw 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  could  thus  inter 
ccpt  all  communication  between  the  Ross  and  tin- 
Sutherland  Highlands,  except  such  as  might  Ik 
wished  by  the  rebel  army,  and  who  could  aho  ren- 
der valuable  service  in  checking  the  formiJahle 
hostility  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  So  easily  did 
•  Hirtory,  ?ol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  and  passes 
of  the  north  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who, 
however,  were  destined  to  lose  it  almost  as  easily, 
as  we  shall  have  subsequently  to  relate. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  and  the  friends  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  were  not  idle  spectators  of 

rrepr-rntion.    the  ™ing.    Preparations,  in  the 
of  the        shape  of  several  important  acts  of 

government,  parliament,  had  been  made  long 
before  Mar  arrived  in  Scotland  to  take  the  field. 
The  very  first  statute  to  which  King  George  put 
his  name,  related  to  the  payment  of  £100,000  as  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  should  seize  the  Pretender, 
in  the  event  of  his  coming  to  Britain  to  assert  his 
claims.  The  sum  offered  by  the  Tory  ministers  of 
Queen  Anno  for  the  same  service  hud  been  only 
£o000,  as  was  recited  in  the  act  of  George  I.,  ob- 
viously with  the  view  of  suggesting  the  greatly 
increased  loyalty  of  tho  new  sovereign's  govern- 
ment and  parliament.  On  the  16th  of  July  (1715) 
the  Commons,  in  an  address  to  the  crown,  repre- 
sented tho  necessity  of  forthwith  stringently  en- 
forcing tho  laws  against  all  who  should  bo  impli- 
cated in  "  tumultuous  riots  and  disorders,"  of  re- 
moving magistrates  who  were  suspected  of  Jaco- 
bitism,  and  of  compensating  innocent  citizens  whose 
property  might  bo  destroyed  in  occasional  out- 
breaks. Not  only  did  the  royal  answer  sympathise 
fully  with  those  views  and  aims,  but  on  the  -Oth  of 
the  same  month,  the  king  made  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  directed  parliament  to  take 
immediate  steps  "so  as  not  to  leave  the  nation, 
under  a  rebellion  actually  begun  at  home,  and 
threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad,  in  a 
defenceless  condition.'*  On  the  same  day  he  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Riot  Act,  containing  a  form  of 
proclamation  for  the  dispersal  of  gatherings,  held 
by  twelve  or  more  persons,  for  illegal  purposes ;  and 
providing  immunity  for  such  public  officers  as 
employed  necessary  force  in  effecting  their  dis- 
persal. One  very  important  clause  of  this  act 
related  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  dissenting 
churches  and  manses  by  a  mob,  and  rendered  the 
community  liable  for  the  damage,  unless  the  places 
of  worship  had  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  toleration ;  for  the  protection  was  offered 
only  to  those  churches  which  were  "  tolerated  by 
law,  and  where  his  majesty  King  George,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  issue,  were 
prayed  for  in  express  words."  The  non-jurors 
among  the  episcopal  clergy  derived  no  benefit  from 
this  clause,  and  could  claim  no  compensation  for 
any  injury  to  their  property  inflicted  in  tho  course 
of  popular  outrages. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  a  resolution,  pledging  the 
Commons  to  prepare  for  the  imminent  danger,  and 
to  put  the  united  kingdom  into  an  adequate  state 
of  defence,  was  moved  by  "Walpole  (who  was  just 
beginning  to  take  a  high  place  among  Whig  poli- 
ticians), and  carried  without  a  division.  Tho  go- 
vernment, assured  that  the  supplies  of  money  from 
the  House  would  be  forthcoming,  set  about  the 
increase  of  the  forces,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
VOL.  II. 


thirteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  eight  of  infantry 
— seven  thousand  men  in  all.  A  increase  o(  the 
smaller  addition  could  not  be  wisely  royal  army, 
made  to  the  existing  army  at  home,  where  all  the 
troops  of  every  kind  did  not  number  more  than 
eight  thousand  men,  u  force  utterly  insufficient  for 
dealing  with  a  rebellion  or  an  invasion,  not  to  speak 
of  a  crisis  in  which  both  might  simultaneously 
occur.  The  new  regiments,  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  were  distributed  over  the  east  coast  of 
England,  where  a  descent  from  France  was  appre- 
hended; but  no  change  was  made  in  the  military 
strength  of  Scotland,  where,  it  soon  appeared,  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  danger  lay. 

At  the  same  time,  parliament  suspended  for  six 
months  the  operation  of  those  laws  Habcas-corpu* 
by  which  the  subject,  when  arrested  Act  suspended, 
or  imprisoned  on  accusation,  can  guard  himself 
against  an  unjust  or  lengthened  detention  by  has- 
tening on  his  trial ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
person  who  might,  on  and  after  the  23rd  of  July, 
be  arrested  by  order  of  tho  privy-council  on  suspi- 
cion of  treason,  should  possess  the  right  of  being 
bailed,  or  of  bringing  on  his  trial  until  the  23rd  of 
January,  1716.  Many  formidable  persons,  against 
whom,  however,  no  overt  acts  of  conspiracy  could 
have  been  proved,  were  thus  restrained  from  mis- 
chief. A  still  more  important  mea-  independency 
sure  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  Au-  of  Vassal*'  Act. 
gust,  calculated  to  alienate  land-owners  from  Jaco- 
bitism,  and  to  render  loyalty  incalculably  more 
profitable  than  before  to  persons  even  of  different 
ranks.*  By  the  law  of  subinfeudation,  the  barons 
or  great  vassals,  while  holding  their  estates  from  the 
crown,  were  the  superiors  over  other  vassals,  who 
held  their  property  from  them  by  a  similar  feudal 
tenure;  and  often  the  sub-vassals  had  their  infe- 
riors also,  whose  possessions  were  similarly  depend- 
ent upon  them.  The  act  took  a  skilful  advantage 
of  this  division  of  interests  in  the  soil,  and  decreed 
that  when  a  crown-vassal  was  guilty  of  treason, 
then  his  tenant,  the  sub-vassal,  became  entitled  to 
take  his  place,  and  enter  into  his  right,  as  holding 
directly  from  the  crown,  being  released  from  all 
obligations  to  his  late  superiors;  whilst,  in  tho 
event  of  the  crown-vassal  remaining  loyal,  and  tho 
sub-vassal  becoming  a  traitor,  the  share  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  land  reverted  to  the  former,  who  thus 
easily  regained  the  property  which  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  formerly  sold.  Treason  was  thus  invested 
with  new  terrors,  and  loyalty  with  new  attractions ; 
and  a  powerful  motive  was  furnished,  not  only  for 

•  "An  act  for  encouraging  nil  superiors,  vassals,  landlord*, 
and  tenants  in  Scotland,  who  do  and  shall  continue  in  their 
duty  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty  King  George  ;  and  for  dis- 
couraging all  superiors,  &c,  «c,  there,  who  have  been  or 
shall  bo  guilty  of  rebellious  practices  npninit  his  said 
majesty:  and  for  making  void  all  fraudulent  entails,  bati- 
stes, and  conveyance*  made  there,  for  barring  or  excluding 
the  effect  of  forfeitures  that  may  have  been  or  shall  be 
incurred  there  on  any  such  account ;  as  also  for  calling  any 
suspected  person  or  persons,  whose  estates  or  principal  resi- 
dence are  in  Scotland,  to  appear  at  Edinburgh,  or  where  it 
sh  ill  be  judged  expedient,  to  find  bail  for  their  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  for  the  better  disarming  disaffected  persons  iu 
Scotland." 
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landlords  and  tenants  remaining  loyal,  but  also  for 
each  class  closely  watching  and  prying  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  other.    In  Highland  districts,  however, 
where  chieftainship  was  intertwined  with  the  very 
elements  of  society,  and  where  there  was  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  chief  and  his  dependent,  so 
thut  the  one  could  not  bo  empowered  by  law  to 
enter  upon  the  rights  or  occupy  the  position  of  the 
other,  the  Vassals'  Act  was  a  dead  letter  ;  but  in  the 
Lowlands  it  could  not  but  be  widely  influential. 
One  of  the  clauses  of  this  act  was  directed  against 
Tranoft  r*  0f    tne  transference  of  property  by 
property  ict    persons  on  the  verge  of  involving 
aside,        themselves  in   treasonable  prac- 
tices.  Hitherto,  in  prospect  of  treason  or  rebellion, 
the  intending  traitor  made  over  his  property  to 
another  member  of  the  family,  who  was  cither  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  disloyal  movement,  or  to  stand 
forth  conspicuously  in  opposition  to  it ;  so  that 
many  an  estate,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
forfeited,  remained  safe  iu  the  family  of  the  traitor. 
It  was  now  determined  that  "  no  entails,  family 
settlements,  or  gratuitous  transferences  of  property," 
made  after  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  by  individuals 
subsequently  convicted  of  high-treason,  should  bo 
sustained  as  legal.    In  this  comprehensive  act  it 
was  also  provided  that  the  lord-lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties should  have  the  right  to  search  for  arms  in  the 
possession  of  doubtful  persons,  and  to  appropriate  all 
that  were  found  to  the  public  service.    Further,  it 
empowered  the  lawyers  of  the  crown,  "  at  any  time 
s         .        between  the  1st  of  September,  1715, 
son.  sum*1"  and  the  23rd  of  January,  1 716,"  to 
motied  t-j      order  the  attendance  of  any  indi- 
Euinburgh.     vjdnals  "  who  have  their  estates 
or  ordinary  residence  within  Scotland,"  at  Edin- 
burgh or  elsewhere,  where  they  most  produce  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  their  loyalty.    This  clause  of 
the  act  was  rigorously  enforced,  so  far  at  least  as 
summoning  was  concerned,  for  no  less  than  sixty-  I 
two  persons,  amongst  whom  were  several  nobles  and  j 
large  proprietors,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  chiefs  i 
who  had  assembled  at  Braemar,  were  eited  to  ap- 
pear.*  It  is  a  enrioua  fact,  that  out  of  this  number 
only  two,  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  the  I>ord-Lyon 
king  at-arms,  and  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Aucbter- 
tyre.t  complied  :  and  It  may  be  judged  that  the 
summary  and  stern  summons  induced  not  a  few, 
who  might  be  hesitating  between  loyalty  and  trea- 
son to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  insurgents. 

The  Earl  of  Ureadalbnne  was  amongst  the  number 
that  declined  to  comply  with  the  summons,  though, 
Bread  a  i  bane's    with   characteristic  craft,  he  at- 
exilic*.       tempted  to  convince  the  govern- 
ment that  there  was  no  disloyalty  in  his  failure 
to  appear  at  Edinburgh.    He  sent  a  lugubrious 
description  of  himself,  duly  attested  by  a  physician 
and  the  perish  minister,  as  "an  infirm  man  of  four- 
score years  of  age,  much  troubled  with  cough, 
rheums,  deductions,  and  other  maladies  and  infir- 
mities which  usually  attend  old  age,"  and,  there- 
fore, as  wholly  incapacitated  for  travelling  to  the 
•  Annals,  p.  35.  f  Eac,  p.  211. 


I  metropolis.   Yet,  the  next  day  after  forwardio* 
j  this  excuse,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Mar* 
camp.* 

The  Jacobites  had  all  along  calculated  on  tealom 
co-operation  from  the  Cameroniana  and  ultra- 
presbyterians ;  but  these  at  once  showed  that  thev 
were  determined  to  support  the  Lovalty  of  tL? 
Revolution  settlement  and  the  ultra-pmby- 
Protestant  succession  as  invaluable  t*rua». 
safeguards  against  the  civil  tyranny  and  eectai- 
astical  persecution  which,  in  the  reign  of  the 
last  Stewarts,  had  ao  cruelly  afflicted  Scotland 
The  Whigs  and  presbyterians  forthwith  adopted 
vigorous  measures  against  the  Pretender's  caw, 
and  formed  themselves  into  associations  at  Edin- 
burgh, pledged  "  to  do  their  utmost  to  defend 
and  maintain  our  excellent  constitution  in  chorea 
and  state,"  and  to  repel  and  crush  "the  invasion 
of  a  pretender  to  tho  crown,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  all  the  maxims  of  popish  bigotry  and 
French  tyranny,  and  now  comes  against  us  with  is 
army  of  Irish  cut-throats,  assisted  by  the  grind 
enemy  to  the  reformed  interest  in  Europe,  who 
hath  imbrued  his  hands  so  much  in  Protestant 
blood."  Large  supplies  of  men  and  money  flowed 
in  npon  these  warlike  associations,  and  fitly  re- 
sponded to  the  resolute  and  fervent  appeals  which 
were  made  to  all  who  valued  civil  and  religion? 
liberty.  A  formidable  army  of  volunteers  would 
soon  have  been  raised  in  Scotland  alone,  to  be  alw 
maintained  by  free  contributions;  but  the  govern- 
ment looked  with  some  jealousy  on  the  prospect  of 
a  powerful  body  of  armed  men,  especially  of  armed 
presbyterians,  self-organized  and  self-supported; 
and  the  ardent  addresses  to  the  crown  issuing  from 
the  volunteers  were  answered  by  an  assurance  that 
his  majesty  himself  had  taken  measures  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  crisis,  and  was  anxious  "  to  save  hii 
loving  subjects  from  incurring  further  trouble  and 
expense."  The  fervour  of  the  Whigs  and  prabv- 
terians,  however,  was  not  altogether  damped  bj 
the  cold  reception  given  in  the  highest  quarters  to 
their  proposals  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  They 
prepared  a  new  bond  of  association,  in  which,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  raising  of  troops  and  money  ('.he 
points  that  government  regarded  with  special 
picion),  they  renewed  their  pledge  to  stand  fast  hjr 
and  support  each  other  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  They  also  embodied  thro 
selves  in  armed  companies  officered  by  men  of  their 
own  choice,  nnd  went  through  a  regular  conrae  of 
military  training,  as  "  The  Associate  Volunteer*  of 
Edinburgh."  The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  wild  Highlanders,  felt  that 
they  stood  in  special  danger,  and,  in  addition  t» 
other  measures  of  self-defence,  raised  a  powerful 
guard  of  burghers.  The  young  men  of  Dumfrki 
formed  themselves  into  a  "  Company  of  Loy»l 
Bachelors,"  and,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  asy 
jealousies,  preferred  being  officered  by  marred 
men.  Into  every  Lowland  district  this  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  preparation  for  danger  spread ;  and  all  the 
•  Collection  of  Letters,  pp.  20,  21. 
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towns  had  their  sturdy  hands  of  armed  and  drilled 
volunteers,  whoso  cheerfulness  and  ulncrity  de- 
tracted nothing  from  the  desperato  energy  with 
which,  if  necessary,  they  were  prepared  to  fight  for 
the  liberties  and  protestantism  of  their  country. 

Tho  various  skeleton  regiments  composing  the 
army  in  Scotland  amounted  in  all  to  a  force  about 
two  thousand  strong  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  that  force, 
Roynl  army     General  Wightraan  posted  himself 

ln-teU  at  at  Stirling,  where  he  could  watch 
bnrimg.       tho  rebeU  of  the  norlh>  and  pre, 

vent  thorn  from  joining  tho  rebels  of  the  south. 
The  river  Forth  was  only  fordablo  by  a  bridge, 
in  the  ticinity  of  that  town,  which  he  could  easily 
guard ;  whilst  the  old  castle,  standing  on  its  lofty 
rock,  was  impregnable  to  the  military  science  of 
that  day.  Yet,  though  by  this  wise  disposition  the 
most  was  made  of  such  a  handful  of  troops,  and 
though  the  chief  anxiety  of  government  was 
unwisely  directed  towards  England  instead  of 
Scotland,  as  the  scene  of  the  coming  struggle,  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  reinforce  this  small  army 
by  six  additional  regiments.  A  contingent  of  6000 
men  from  Holland,  which  that  country  had  engaged 
to  supply  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Britain,  or 
a  serious  rebellion  there,  was  now  ordered  with  the 

l)ukc<f  v'ew  °^  °Perat>nS  'n  Scotland. 
Arfcxll  Tho  Duke  of  Argyll,  one  of  the 
appointed  ablest  generals  in  tho  kingdom,  a 
coim.ui.ikr.  great  statesman  also,  and,  unques- 
tionably, tho  most  powerful  of  all  tho  Highland 
chiefs,  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  gathered  and  yet  gathering  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  He  had  previously,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  when  he  made  his  appearanco  before 
Bolingbroko  and  his  Tory  colleagues  as  the  cham- 
pion of  tho  houso  of  Hanover,  displayed  a  rare 
promptitude  and  cordiality  of  attachment  to  that 
dynasty  ;  and  now  his  grace  lost  no  time  in  enter- 
ing upon  his  military  duties.  He  waited  upon  the 
king,  on  the  8th  of  September,  for  his  final  instruc- 
tions ;  and  on  the  following  day  set  out  for  Scotland, 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  Scotch  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  expected  to  bo 
of  more  use  by  going  to  their  own  country  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  loyal  energies  of  all  over 
whom  they  had  influence,  than  by  remaining  in 
London  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  tho  lcjjis- 
lature.  Tho  duko  arrived  on  the  1 1th  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  minutely  examined  the  castle,  its 
means  and  strength  of  resistance,  gave  instructions 
for  its  additional  safety,  and  forwarded  to  Glasgow 
and  Stirling  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  metropolis.  On  the 
17th  he  reached  Stirling,  and  reviewed  the  army 
there.  His  first  care  was  to  reinforce  it  j  not  by 
immediately  summoning  his  own  numerous  de- 
pendents, on  whose  fidelity  he  could  implicitly  rely, 
but  by  inviting  volunteers  from  the  western  Low- 
lands. Glasgow,  already  flourishing  in  commerce, 
nnd  holding  political  and  religious  views  in  har- 
mony with  his  own  and  those  of  his  ancestors  (be- 
tween whom  and  th«  city  there  had  ever  been  a 


good  understanding),  wonld,  ho  expected,  placo  a 
numerous  band  at  his  disposal ;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
already  dispatched  from  Edinburgh  a  letter  to  the 
provost  of  Glasgow,  in  cordial  praise  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  western  capital,  which  possessed,  as  ho  was 
led  to  believe,  "  a  considerable  number  of  well 
armed  men  ready  to  serve  his  majesty."  He  forth- 
with requested  that  five  or  six  hundred  of  these 
volunteers  should  be  sent  to  Stirling  under  officers 
chosen  by  the  municipal  authorities.  At  onco  his 
desire  was  more  than  granted,  and,  on  the  19th  of 
tho  same  month  (September),  ho  received  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  men,  formed  into 
ten  companies,  under  skilful  officers.  As  a  token 
of  tho  city's  cordiality,  tho  provost  was  at  the  head 
of  this  force,  though  he  delegated  his  purely  mili- 
tary functions,  aa  leader,  to  Colonel  lllackaddcr,  an 
officer  of  tried  merit.  Tho  Glasgow  volunteers, 
during  their  ten  weeks'  military  service  at  Stirling, 
either  bore  their  own  expenses,  or  were  supported 
from  municipal  contributions. 

Acting  ou  a  hint  from  Argyll,  tho  authorities  of 
Glasgow  dispatched  letters  over  tho  west,  request- 
ing the  small  towns,  villages,  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, to  forward  their  "fenciblo  Volunteer 
men  "  to  be  embodied  in  that  city.  companies 
The  response  was  prompt  and  embodied, 
satisfactory.  Paisley,  at  that  time  a  village,  was 
tho  first  to  send  a  gallant  band  ;  and  Kilmarnock 
followed  with  a  contingent  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men ;  whilst  tho  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  led  one 
hundred  nnd  thirty  of  his  tenantry.  Occupation 
was  found  for  detachments  of  those  volunteers,  in 
garrisoning  three  stations  for  tho  defence  of  the 
Lowlands  against  the  plundering  incursions  of  Hob 
Hoy's  clan.  Greenock,  and  tho  villages  on  tho 
Renfrew  coast  of  the  Clyde,  were  occupied  by 
bands,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  to  cross  that  river  from  tho 
Macgregor  territory.  Tho  forces  thus  posted,  along 
with  two  well-furnished  companies  drafted  to 
Stirling,  had  been  raised  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 
Lady  Schaw  of  Greenock,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  displayed  the  most  active  loyalty,  and, 
aided  by  the  parish  minister, inspired  the  population 
with  kindred  zeal.  She  had  urged  all  that  could 
bear  arms  to  rise  for  "  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  with  their  laws,  liberties,  lives,  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  as  men  and  as  Christians  ;*' 
but  sho  was  also  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  a  keen 
feud  between  her  husband  and  one  of  tho  Jacobite 
leaders,  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  had  slain  two 
of  Sir  John  Schow's  brothers,  in  circumstances 
more  resembling  a  murder  than  an  honourable  com- 
bat. A  detachment  from  tho  two  companies  she 
had  sent  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  was  employed  to 
garrison  the  houso  of  Touch,  an  ancient  tower 
standing  on  tho  northern  slope  of  the  Gargunnock 
hills,  which  commanded  not  only  the  Forth  but  the 
Grampian  range,  and  was  admirably  situated  for 
the  prevention,  by  a  very  small  force,  of  any 
attempt  at  crossing  the  river. 

The  season  of  the  year  choeen  for  the  insurrec- 
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tion  showed  far  greater  sagacity  than  can  bo 
Mar  profited    ascribed  to  (lie  Kail  of  Mar,  and 
by  th»-  hurvest   was  highly  favourable  to  the  rebels. 

when  the  entire  rural  population  of  the  Lowlands 
must  attend  to  the  crops,  if  all  their  labours  during 
the  bygone  portion  of  the  year  were  not  to  be  lost, 
and  if  their  wholo  stock  and  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  next  year  were  not  to  bo  sacrificed.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  in  the 
agricultural  districts  loyalty  would  find  but  few- 
volunteers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Highlanders, 
of  whom  the  great  bulk  of  Mar's  army  was  com- 
posed, were  accustomed  to  live  by  plunder,  rather 
than  by  industry ;  and  for  them  it  was  neither 
a  disadvantage  nor  a  grief  to  quit  their  barren 
hills,  and  commence  a  campaign  through  fertile, 
civilised,  and  wealthy  districts,  where  they  could 
plunder  on  a  large  scale.  They  were  ready  to 
fight  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  expectation  of 
a  booty  far  more  valuable  than  any  agricultural 
crop  which  they  could  honeBtly  reap.  The  mere 
circumstance,  then,  of  the  particular  season  selected 
for  Mar's  rising,  might  have  operated  in  keeping 
back  almost  every  volunteer  from  the  Hanoverian 
can  so,  without  leading  a  singlo  man,  out  of  the 
many  thousands  disposed  or  pledged  to  join  the 
Pretender's  banner,  to  hold  aloof  or  to  waver  in  the 
least.  Still,  from  nil  quarters  of  the  Lowlands 
forces  came  pouring  in  at  the  summons  of  the  loyal 
Duke  of  Argyll — so  serious  was  the  view  taken  of 
the  crisis,  and  so  cordial  the  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  secured  by  the  Revolution  settlement 
and  the  Protestant  succession.  A  formidable  body 
of  volunteers  in  Dumfries  was  ready  to  march  to 
Stirling,  had  not  their  presence  at  home  been  im- 
peratively required  to  act  against  the  Earl  of  Niths- 
dale,  who  had  declared  for  the  Stewarts.  Four 
hundred  men  were  raised  by  Lord  Polwarth  in 
Berwickshire,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
joined  Argyll,  and  were  subsequently  stationed  at 
Linlithgow.  In  Clydesdale  the  Duke  of  Douglas 
enlisted  three  hundred  men,  all  of  whom  would 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  had 
not  the  commissariat  supplies  there  been  scanty. 
The  Argyll  Highlanders  had  not  yet  been  sum- 
moned by  their  chief  to  join  the  army  at  Stir- 
ling, since  their  presence  was  needed  at  Invcrary 
to  prevent  the  castle  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Mar,  who,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  eager  for  its  cap- 
ture as  an  important  first  blow.  Master  of  Invorary, 
he  would  have  had  open  passage  for  the  rebels 
both  through  tho  lircadalbanc  and  the  Macgregor 
territories  to  the  western  Lowlands. 
A  still  more  desperate  attempt  had  been  projected 
UnsurroMful  the  first  days  of  the  insur- 

nttrmpt  on  rection  upon  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
KJinbiirgh  burgh.  Lord  Drummond,  son  of 
'  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  enterprise,  but  its  execution  wns 
entrusted  to  a  Highland  gentleman  named  Drum- 
mond of  Bohaldie,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Highlanders  from  Lord  Drummond's  cs 


tatcs,  and  a  few  Jacobites  of  the  city,  who  aw 
supposed  to  have  been  principally  student*  ant! 
young  lawyers.  Even  to  hair-brained  youth  if 
would  have  seemed  an  impracticable  undcrUkin.-. 
had  not  the  connivance  of  a  sergeant  and  some  pri- 
vates in  the  garrison  been  secured  by  an  tmg* 
named  Arthur.  Tho  assault  was  to  be  made  on  a 
part  of  the  castle  which  rises  from  a  craggy  stwp 
on  tho  north-west,  near  the  sally-port.  The  soldier 
whose  turn  it  was  to  keep  guard  there  had  agrtfd 
to  drop  from  the  wall  a  rope,  to  which  the  eowpi- 
rotors  were  to  fasten  a  scaling-ladder,  to  be  drawn 
up  by  the  sentinel,  and  properly  fixed  for  the  quick 
and  safe  ascent  of  his  accomplices.  After  makir.^ 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortress,  they  *trc  to 
fire  three  salutes  from  the  castle  guns ;  and  the*1, 
aided  by  a  succession  of  beacons  conspicuotuiy 
placed  through  Fife  and  Angus,  were  to  convey 
the  news  of  their  success  to  Mar,  who  was  then  » 
hasten  forward  with  his  forces,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  The  deputy-governor,  Liea- 
tennnt-colonel  Stewart,  was,  according  to  general 
estimation,  of  equivocal  loyalty  ;  at  least  the  Jaco- 
bites did  not  calculate  upon  any  prevention  w 
counteraction  of  their  plot  by  bis  vigilance  ormL 
The  attempt  was  to  be  mado  on  the  Slh  of  Septem- 
ber. Ensign  Arthur  had  told  the  secret  to  a  brothrr 
of  his  own,  a  medical  man  in  Edinburgh ;  ad 
the  uneasiness  expressed  in  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  the  latter  excited  the  concern  of  his  wife, 
who  succeeded  in  inducing  him,  only  a  few  hour? 
before  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  to  reveal  the 
cause  of  his  anxiety.  She  was  a  warm  friend  w 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, she  sent  an  anonymous  letter,  disclosing  li<e 
plot  to  Sir  AdnmCockburn.tbe  lord-justice  clerk,  awl 
he  as  quickly  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  castle,  though  his  letter  »m 
only  just  in  time  to  be  received  before  the  gates 
were  closed  for  the  night.  Stewart,  however, 
either  disbelieving  tho  information,  or  secretly 
favourable  to  the  undertaking,  contented  himself 
with  ordering  his  officers  to  double  their  guards, 
and  to  make  their  rounds  with  special  care,  »ft<* 
which  he  went  to  bed.  Meanwhile,  the  cootpi- 
rators  were  engaged  drinking  in  a  tavern,  and  at 
length  set  out  upon  their  enterprise  two  hours 
after  the  time  appointed.  Their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  in  St.  Cuthbert's  church-yard,  near 
tho  foot  of  the  castle  rock.  They  had  with  them  « 
part  of  the  scaling  rope-ladder,  but  the  associate 
who  carried  the  remainder  did  not  arrive  at  the  tin* 
appointed.  Angry  and  impatient,  tbey  scrarobW 
up  the  rock  to  tho  foot  of  the  wall,  and  directed 
the  sentinel  to  pull  up  and  fasten  that  portion 
of  the  scaling-ladder  which  they  themselves  h«5 
brought.  He  did  so,  but  it  proved,  as  they  ex- 
pected, far  too  short.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
steps  of  the  patrol  who  were  to  relieve  the  sentinel* 
wcro  heard  approaching  the  spot  where  the  con- 
spirators stood.  Their  accomplice  immediately 
threw  down  the  ladder,  calling  to  them  that  their 
plot  was  ruined,  and  fired  his  piece  with  tic  vies* 
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of  covering  bis  treason.  The  conspirators  instantly 
dispersed,  and  made  their  escape  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  along  the  north  bank  of  tho  North  Loch ; 
but  a  band  of  the  city  guard,  who  had  been 
directed  by  the  lord-justico  clerk  to  patrol  round 
the  outside  of  the  castle,  apprehended  three  of  the 
youths  and  a  captain  McLean,  an  old  Jacobite 
officer,  who  was  seriously  hurt  by  a  fall  from  the 
rock.  The  deputy-governor  of  the  castle  was  de- 
prived of  his  office,  and  the  sergeant  who  had 
betrayed  his  trust  was  hanged,  but  the  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise  seem  to  have  es- 
caped punishment. 

It  is  now  time  to  note  the  movements  of  the  Jaco- 
bite leader,  and  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
Mar,  and  the  forces  accompanying  him  from  Brae- 
mar,  advanced  upon  Dunkeld,  where  they  were 
joined  by  tho  Athol  and  Breadulbane  Highlan- 
ders, who  swelled  the  number  of  the  rebels  to  five 
Mar  occupies    thousand.    By  slow  marches  they 
Perth.       reached  Perth,  which  a  small  de- 
tachment had  been  Bent  forward  to  occupy,  as  head- 
quarters for  the  whole  army,  the  possession  of  that 
town  being  as  important  to  Mar  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  the  government  troops  and 
the  Hanoverians  of  the  north,  as  the  occupation  of 
Stirling  was  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  isolating 
Mars  army  from  the  Jacobites  of  the  south.  Mar, 
while  master  of  that  city,  was  sure  of  abundant  provi- 
sions for  his  troops  from  the  rich  Curse  of  Gowric,  and 
the  fertile  districts  of  Strathern  and  Strathmore. 
On  his  arrival  at  Perth,  a  packet  from  the  exiled 
Me»MCP  from    court  was  conveyed  to  the  Earl  by 
the  I'retemler.   James  Murray,  cider  brother  o'f 
William  Murray,  afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Mansfield.    The  despatches  brought  ought  to  have 
been  both  important  and  urgent,  to  justify  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  Murray  was  exposed 
in  travelling  through  England,  where  every  arrival 
from  France,  if  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  depar- 
ture for  Scotland,  was  subjected  to  the  most  search- 
ing scrutiny.    The  contents  of  the  packet,  how- 
over,  have  not  been  reported  on  good  authority. 
It  was  said  that  they  included  the  earl's  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  about  to  act  for 
tho  Pretender,  but  thero  is  reason  for  believing  that 
this  warrant  was  sent  at  a  later  date.    The  patent 
of  dukedom  was  also  said  to  have  reached  him  at 
this  time.  Murray,  who  was  reported  to  have  been 
made  secretary-of-state,  brought  oral  messages  of 
much  greater  interest  to  tho  Jacobite  cause,  and  to 
tho  general  body  of  its  supporters;  for  he  an- 
nounced that  vigorous  assistance  was  forthcoming 
from  France,  and  that  James  himself  would  speedily 
appear  iu  Scotland,  to  assert  his  rights  in  person.* 
No  money,  however,  had  come  from  France,  and 
this  Mar  felt  to  be  an  immediate  necessary,  for  the 
military  chest,  which  he  had  boast ingly  spoken  of 
at  Bracmar,  was  now  empty.   On  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber, ho  issued  at  Perth  a  circular  to  such  persons 
as  he  thought  could  be  induced  to  supply  funds, 
lie  pressed  them  in  rather  an  authoritative  style 
•  Annals,  p.  42. 


to  contribute,  saying,  "  Several  have  very  cheer- 
fully lent  their  money  towards  so      >fnr  raises 
good  a  cause,  and  it  is  expected  contributions, 
you  will  follow  their  good  example."   Ho  then 
proceeded  to  mention  the  sum  which  he  would 
expect  to  receive  from  each,  and  thus  concluded — 
"  Since  a  great  many  substantial  and  worthy  men 
have,  at  this  time,  ventured  their  all  in  this  cause, 
it  hath  been  advised  to  use  harsh  means  with  such 
as  withdraw  from  assisting  in  so  good  a  cause ;  but 
the  good  opinion  1  have  of  your  cheerful  compliance 
in  this  matter,  engages  me  to  address  you  in  this 
manner."  •    On  the  following  day  ho  set  about 
issuing  instructions  for  collecting  the  land-tax, 
which,  for  "  land- ward  "  or  rural  property,  he  fixed 
at  twenty  shillings  sterling  on  £100  Scots  of  rent, 
a  rate  so  high  as  thirty  per  cent. ;  whilst  all  land- 
owners who  should  have  failed  to  join  King 
James's  standard  before  tho  12th  of  October,  were 
to  pay  sixty  per  cent.    The  land-tax  fell  very 
lightly  upon  burghs;  but,  on  seeing  the  compara- 
tively small  produce  of  that  tax  in  important  towns, 
Mar  did  not  hesitate  to  exact  (or  desire,  as  he  mildly 
phrased  it)  from  the  principal  citizens  the  payment 
of  a  much  larger  sum  in  the  shape  of  "  a  benevo- 
lence for  tho  good  cause."   "With  the  proceeds  of 
taxes,  forced  gifts,  and  forced  loans,  he  was  able  to 
give  each  soldier  a  regular  allowance  of  "three- 
pence a  day  and  three  loaves,  or  that  quantity  of 
meal  in  placo  of  the  bread,"  an  allowance  which, 
he  remarks  in  a  letter,  was  "  fully  as  good  as  that 
of  the  soldiers  at  Stirling."    A  printing-press  was 
at  the  service  of  both  the  hostile  armies,  and  a  war 
of  proclamations  was  regularly  Rival 
waged.    *«  In  this  warfare,"  soys  proclamations. 
Mr.  Burton  felicitously,  "  the  words  of  the  men  of 
King  James  were  stronger  than  the  words  of  the 
men  of  King  George ;"  and,  certainly,  it  would 
have  been  undignified  in  a  statesman  and  general 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was,  moreover,  tho 
champion  of  the  Revolution  settlement,  to  imitate 
the  coarseness  of  Lord  Mar.    Tho  duko  had  begun 
his  address  for  tho  raising  of  forces  with  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Whereas  our  gracious  sovereign  King 
George  has  been  pleased,  for  the  better  suppressing 
the  present  rebellion,  to  order  and  appoint  two 
companies  to  be  added  to  each  regiment  of  foot ;" 
and  Mar  thus  commences  his  rejoinder :  "  Whereas, 
by  tho  laws  of  God,  tho  right  of  blood,  and  the 
ancient  constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  our  sove- 
reign lord  James  VIII.,  by  tho  grace  of  God,  of 
Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Fnith,  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
the  crown  of  these  realms  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  com- 
ment upon  what  had  been  "  published  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  pretended  king's  forces  in 
this  kingdom,"  and  to  warn  all  of  tho  "sin  and 
danger  "  of  obeying  the  "  rebellious  order." 

Mar's  inactivity  at  Perth  proved  his  utter  inca- 
pacity for  tho  post  he  occupied  at  the  head  of  tho 
rebels.  He  spent  many  weeks  in  simply  receiving 
recruits,  and  collecting  taxes  and  loans.    By  tho 

•  Origin  il  Letter*,  p.  47. 
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middle  of  October,  he  had  a  force  amounting  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  ready  for  some  considerable 
exploits;  yet  the  only  achievement  of  the  Jacobite 
army  worthy  of  notice,  was  performed  by  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry  led  by  the  gallant  Master  of 
Seizure  of  Sinclair.  This  was  the  capture  of 
arms  by  tlio  a  vessel  conveying  a  etore  of  arms 
rebels.  frt>m  Edinburgh  Castle  to  the  north, 
where  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  stood  in  need  of  them 
for  hu  retainers.  The  vessel  had  been  compelled 
by  contrary  winds  to  seek  anchorage  near  the  har- 
bour of  Burntisland;  and  her  position  and  the  value 
of  her  cargo  having  been  reported  to  the  rebels 
at  Perth,  Sinclair  set  off  with  four  hundred  horse- 
men, each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier  mounted 
behind  his  saddle.  The  party  travelled  so  rapidly 
that  they  reached  Burntisland  about  midnight; 
and  then,  whilst  the  cavalry  posted  themselves  so 
as  to  prevent  any  warning  or  aid  being  convoyed 
from  the  town  to  the  vessel,  the  foot  soldiers  seized 
upon  several  boats  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  rowed 
at  once  to  their  destined  prize,  of  which  they  took 
possession  almost  without  resistance.  This  noc- 
turnal exploit  supplied  Mar's  army  with  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stand  of  arms.  These  were  very 
much  wanted,  since  the  carl  had  been  grievously 
Failure  of  the  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the 
From  h  tup-  promised  stores  from  France,  and 
pliea.  which,  probably,  had  been  inter- 
cepted through  the  energetic  representations  made 
by  the  British  ambassador  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. From  a  careful  inventory  of  the  arms  which 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  shipped  from  Franco  for 
the  use  of  the  rebels,  it  appears  that  they  would 
have  equipped  four  thousand  cavalry  and  twelve 
thousand  infantry  j  whilst  for  bands  of  the  undis- 
ciplined Highlanders  there  was  a  large  provision 
of  pikes  and  swords.  Forty  iron  and  twelve  brass 
field-pieces  were  among  the  stores  destined  for  the 
camp  at  Perth ;  but  the  interdict  of  the  French 
authorities,  who  were  constrained,  for  decency's 
sake,  to  interfere,  and  the  vigilance  of  Admiral 
Byng's  squadron  of  observation,  prevented  their 
exportation ;  and  only  a  few  small  supplies  of  arms 
were  smuggled  out  of  France  and  carried  safely 
to  Perth.  The  foreign  troops  that  were  to  have 
accompanied  the  munitions  never  left  the  French 
coast ;  hence,  Murray's  assurances  proved  deceitful. 
Mar.  pressed  by  a  want  of  artillery,  even  for  the 
fortification  of  Perth,  procured  some  cannon  from  I 
Dunnottar  (sixty  miles  distant)  and  from  Dundee. 

Whilst  Mar  and  his  army  remained  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  tho  lawless  Highlanders  followed  their 
freebooting  practices  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
with  rare  success,  improving  their  many  opportuni- 
ties of  finding  plunder  across  the  border  of  the  west- 
ern Lowlands.  Hob  Roy  and  the 
Macgregors  were  the  principal 
marauders,  their  territory  being 
conveniently  near  the  richest  fields  of  spoil.  Their 
numerous  incursions  were  strictly  on  their  own 
account ;  and  the  plunder  was  conveyed  to  their 
own  strongholds,  and  not  to  the  Jacobite  camp  at 


Plundering 
habits  of  the 
Haegregorn. 


Perth,  though  they  professed  to  be  under  Mar's 
banner.  Early  in  October,  tho  Macgregors  had, 
by  a  lucky  venture,  seized  upon  the  ferry-boats 
and  other  vessels  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  taken 
them  to  Rowardennan,  within  their  own  country. 
They  had  thus  obtained  tho  means  of  following 
their  plundering  vocation  by  water  as  well  as  by 
land.  Largo  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  taken 
on  board  tho  new  marauding  fleet,  and  conveyed 
quickly  and  safely  to  the  Macgregor  territory. 
The  sturdy  "Whigs  and  presbyterians  of  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  Lowland  district  combined  to 
redress  their  grievances,  to  storm  Reprisals  of 
"  the  piratical  stronghold,"  and,  if  the  Whig*, 
possible,  to  recapture  the  Loch  Lomond  boats.  For 
this  expedition  Paisley  sent  a  hundred  and  twenty 
volunteers  ;  and  the  other  neighbouring  towns 
contributed  an  aggregate  force  of  about  four  hun- 
dred. The  leaders  had  the  sagacity,  also,  to  procure 
tho  services  of  a  "  hundred  well-hearted  and  well- 
armed"  seamen  from  a  war  vessel  lying  at  that 
time  in  the  Clyde.  The  whole  party  manned  two 
men-of-war's  boats,  and  three  other  boats,  on  all  of 
which  heavy  guns  were  placed,  and  these  were 
towed  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  into  the  river  Leven, 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond,  to  make  their  way  up 
tho  lake,  along  the  shore  of  which  a  detachment, 
who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  boats, 
marched,  ready  to  co-operate.  These  were  joined 
by  upwards  of  forty  of  tho  Grant  Highlanders, 
whose  costume  and  arms  are  thus  described  by  s 
contemporary  historian,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
if  not  a  follower,  of  tho  expedition  :  "  They  wore 
short  hoso  and  belted  plaids,  and  were  armed 
each  of  them  with  a  well-fixed  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
a  strong  handsome  target,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
steel  of  about  half  an  ell  in  length  screwed  into 
the  navel  of  it,  on  his  left  arm,  a  sturdy  claymore 
by  his  side,  and  a  pistol  or  two,  with  a  dirk  and 
knife,  in  his  belt."  Tho  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
party  broke  out  in  acclamations  and  salutes  from 
the  artillery,  though  this  noisy  style  of  approach 
was  exceedingly  injudicious,  if  they  really  wished 
to  come  to  blows  with  tho  freebooters,  for  the 
Macgregors  thus  received  warning  of  the  approach 
of  their  assailants,  and  had  time  to  take  refuge  in 
inaccessible  hiding  places.  When  the  fleet  of  boats 
reached  Rowardennan,  there  was  neither  any 
sight  nor  sound  to  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  marauders.  The  men  in  the  boats  fired  their 
largo  guns,  and  a  party  of  tho  volunteers  climbed 
up  the  precipitous  and  lofty  banks  of  the  loch,  and 
for  an  hour  kept  beating  their  drums;  but  no 
Macgregor  appeared.  As  they  were  returning, 
after  making  this  display,  to  their  companions  on 
the  loch,  they  wore  so  fortunate  as  to  come  upon 
the  boats  which  tho  Macgregors  had  concealed 
among  the  thick  brushwood  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake.  The  Low  landers  returned  in  triumph,  having 
destroyed  or  carried  off  the  boats,  the  seizure  of 
which  was  the  object  of  tho  expedition.  The  Mac- 
gregors were  thus  compelled  to  return  to  their 
predatory  habits  by  land.   They  scattered  them- 
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selves  over  Fife,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  portions  I 
of  Perthshire,  and  seized  upon  cattle,  grain,  and 
money,  -which,  they  falsely  alleged,  were  for  the 
army  at  Perth.  In  their  petty  depredations,  they 
had  a  special  fancy  for  shoes,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  Btrip  the  feet  of  civic  and  clerical  functionaries 
whom  they  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  whom  they 
consoled  with  tho  assurance  that  his  gracious 
majesty  James  VIII.  would  be  happy  to  afford 
them  full  compensation. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Ogilvie  of  Boin  arrived 
from  France,  bringing  at  length  Mar's  commission 
to  lead  the  forces,  which  his  lordship  ingeniously 
terms  a  "  new  commission,"  though  he  had  never 
produced  any  old  one.  The  messenger  bore  also 
Arrogant  or-  written  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
dors  from  tho  tender,  and  letters  from  Lord  Bo- 
Pretender,  lingbroke.  The  former  might  have 
proceeded  from  a  despot  in  the  possession  of  undis- 
puted as  well  as  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  must 
have  been  highly  offensive  to  all  whose  sense  of 
personal  and  national  independence  was  not  crazed 
by  the  "divine  right"  inherent  in  tho  Stewart 
blood.  For  a  prince  in  James's  position,  and  with 
his  prospects,  to  issue  orders  in  a  stylo  which 
asserted  that  everything  in  Britain  was  only  and 
always  hit,  and  that  it  could  not  bo  withheld  from 
him,  though  he  might  do  with  it  as  ho  pleased, 
was  insanely  indiscreet,  and  showed  that  he  was 
the  worthy  heir  of  his  tyrannical  and  foolish 
father.  After  authorising  Mar,  at  the  head  of  a 
couucil,  to  "  assemble  all  our  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
raise  the  militia,  issue  out  orders  for  all  suspected 
persons,  and  seizo  all  forts  and  castles  and  put 
garrisons  in  them,"  ho  empowers  the  commander 
and  his  associates  "  to  take  up  in  any  part  of  our 
dominions  what  money,  horses,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  you  will  think  necessary  for 
arming,  mounting,  and  subsisting  the  said  forces 
under  your  command,  and  to  give  receipts  for  the 
same,  which  we  hereby  promise  to  pay."  Boling- 
broke's  letters  announced  that  James  would  ere 
long  land  in  tho  north  of  Scotland,  to  encourage 
and  direct  the  momentous  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  the  Jacobites  in  the  north  of  England 
and  the  south-west  of  Scotland  had  also  taken  up 

Rising  of  tho  ftrm9  in  the  cauae  of  lheir  exi,ed 
Northumbrian  prince.  A  treasonable  correapon- 
Jacobites.  dencc  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  by  the  Koman  Catholic  gentry  of  North- 
umberland with  their  friends  in  London,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  take  the  field  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  The  government  having 
received  intelligence  of  this  design,  took  measures 
to  prevent  the  expected  insurrection,  seized  the 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition  which  had  been  col- 
lected for  this  purpose,  and  hastened  to  apprehend 
a  number  of  the  Jacobite  leaders.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  at  the  same  time  suspended. 

Among  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody  were  Thomas 
Foretcr  of  Bamborough,  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Earl  of 
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Dorwentwatcr,  the  son  of  one  of  Charles  the  Second's 
illegitimate  daughters,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Jacobite  cause.  Having  received  warning  of 
their  intended  arrest,  these  two  individuals  ab- 
sconded, and  remained  for  some  timo  in  conceal- 
ment among  their  friends  in  Northumberland  ;  but 
after  consultation  with  some  of  tho  principal 
northern  Jacobites  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fenwick 
of  By  well,  they  resolved  that  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  and  trial,  they  would  en- 
counter what  seemed  the  lesser  peril  of  open  rebel- 
lion.* In  adopting  this  course  they  no  doubt 
trusted  to  tho  general  understanding,  if  not  express 
promise,  that  hundreds  of  their  political  associates 
would  at  once  join  them  in  their  hazardous  enter- 
prise. But  in  this  expectation,  as  events  proved, 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lord  Der- 
wentwater  was  known  to  be  hearty  in  the  cause,  but 
tho  authority  which  he  possessed  over  the  tenantry 
of  his  extensive  estates,  and  the  workmen  in  tho 
large  mines  which  belonged  to  him  at  Alston 
Moor,  had  either  been  exerted  very  feebly,  or  had 
been  counteracted  by  some  opposing  influence,  for 
the  entire  forco  which  he  was  able  to  muster,  in- 
cluding his  domestic  servants,  amounted  to  only 
forty  persons.  His  horses  had  been  for  some  timo 
in  the  custody  of  a  neighbouring  justice  of  tho 
peace,  according  to  tho  order  of  council ;  but  when 
his  lordship  wanted  them  they  were  returned.  It 
is  hinted  by  a  historian  of  the  period  that  a  con- 
siderable bribe  paid  to  the  justice  was  the  ready 
means  of  unlocking  the  doors  of  the  stables  in 
which  his  lordship's  horses  were  confined. 

Attended  by  his  small  body  of  retainers,  tho 
carl  met  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends,  according  to 
appointment,  on  the  Cth  of  October,  at  a  place 
called  Greenrigg,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Northum- 
berland. Their  united  force  amounted  to  only 
sixty  horsemen,  who  wero  chiefly  gentlemen  and 
their  servants.  What  was  wanting  in  numbers  was 
not  compensated  by  military  skill  or  heroism : 
Forster  was  a  weak,  vacillating,  spiritless  creature, 
while  Derwentwater,  though  an  amiable  roan,  was 
destitute  of  tho  talent  and  military  experience 
necessary  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  party  of  insurgents,  having  consulted  as  to 
their  future  movements,  marched     pjr»t  move- 
first  to  a  place  called  Plain  field,    menu  of  the 
on  the  river  Coquet,  where  they  insurgents, 
wero  joined  by  a  number  of  friends,  and  then  to 
Rothbury,  a  small  market  town,  where  they  quar- 
tered for  the  night.    Next  morning  they  proceeded 
to  Warkworth,  where  they  were  joined  by  Lord 

•  Lady  Derwentwater  was  bigotedly  attached  to  the 
Stewart  cause,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  earl  visited  his 
hou»e  secretly  during  the  time  he  was  in  hiding,  nho  re- 
proached him  with  great  asperity,  declaring  "  it  was  m  l 
fitting  that  the  Karl  of  Derwentwater  ehould  continue  to 
hide  his  head  in  hovels  from  the  light  of  day  when  thr> 
gentry  wero  up  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  their  rightful 
sovereign.  It  is  also  said  that  she  at  the  tame  time  threw 
down  her  fan,  indignantly  exclaiming — "Take  that,  and 
give  your  sword  to  me !"  These  Btinging  reproaches  are 
alleged  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman  to  take  up  arms  against  his  better  judg- 
1  meat. 
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Widdrington,  great  grandson  of  the  famous  peer  of 

that  name,  "one  of  the  most  goodly  persons  of  that 

nge,"  who  had  been  killed  fighting  for  Charles  II., 

v  .~  »n  1651.  Forster  was  now  chosen 
t  orator  ap-  .  . 

pointed  com-    cominander-in-cluef,  not  on  account 

mander-in-     of  his  superior  influence  and  station, 
chief—       or  fmm  ftny  guppog^  abilities  or 

military  knowledge;  but  merely  because  he  was  a 
Protestant,  it  being  judged  unwise  to  excite  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  their  cause  by  placing  a 
Roman  Catholic  at  their  head.    On  Sunday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Forster  sent  Mr.  Buxton,  the  chaplain  of 
the  iusurgents,  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  with 
orders  that  he  should  pray  for  King  James  by 
name;  and  that  in  the  Litany  he  should  introduce 
the  names  of  Mary,  the  queen-mother,  and  all  the 
dutiful  branches  of  the  royal  family,  but  omit  the 
names  of  King  George  and  his  family.    Rut  the 
parson  prudently  declined  compliance,  and,  quitting 
the  place  altogether,  took  refuge  in  Newcastle;  on 
which  Mr.  Buxton  took  possession  of  the  church, 
and  performed  dirino  service.    On  tho  following 
—ho  proclaim*   day  Mr.  Forster,  in  disguise,  pro- 
James  III.     claimed  James  III.  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  aud  all  other  formalities  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place  would  admit.    From  Wark- 
worth  the  rebels  marched  to  Alnwick,  where  they 
renewed  their  proclamation,  and  received  some 
friends.    Proceeding  next  to  Morpeth,  they  were 
joined  at  Felton  Bridge  by  seventy  horse  from  the 
Scottish  border,  so  that  they  now  amounted  to  three 
hundred,  the  highest  number  which  they  ever  at- 
tained.   Some  of  their  adherents  remained  unde- 
cided till  the  last  fatal  moment.    Patten  mentions 
that  one  of  their  number,  John  Hall,  of  Otterburn, 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  which 
was  held  at  Alnwick  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  for  quelling  tho  rebellion,  but  left  it 
to  join  tho  insurgents,  with  such  precipitation 
that  he  forgot  his  hat  upon  the  bench.    The  in- 
surgents received  many  offers  of  assistance  from 
tho  country  people,  but  were  obliged  to  decline 
them,  as  they  hod  neither  arms  to  equip  nor  money 
to  pay  them.    They  therefore  deemed  it  advisable 
to  accept  none  but  such  as  came  mounted  and 
armed. 

At  this  period  Forster  received  information  of  a 
dextrous  exploit  performed  by  one  of  their  friends, 
a  Newcastle  skipper  of  the  name  of  Lancelot  Er- 
rington.  The  small  fort  of  Holy  Island  was  then 
Holy  Island  guarded  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  were 
captured  by  exchanged  once  a  week  from  the 
the  Jacobites—  garrison  of  Berwick.  It  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  Jacobites  that  this  fort  might 
bo  of  considerable  service  to  them,  as  affording  a 
station  for  making  signals  to  tho  French  ships, 
which  they  expected  to  land  on  that  coast  with 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  supplies  of  arms.  Ac- 
cordingly Errington,  accompanied  by  a  few  Jacobite 
friends,  sailed  on  tho  10th  of  October  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  it,  and  as  he  was  in  tho  habit  of  sup- 
plying the  garrison  w  ith  provisions,  his  appearance 
excited  no  suspicion.    He  was  admitted  as  usual 


into  the  port  near  the  castle,  and  subsequently, 
|  while  part  of  the  garrison  were  visiting  his  ship, 
he  entered  the  castle  itself,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  it  without  experiencing  the  least  resistance. 
As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  Errington  at- 
tempted to  apprise  his  friends  at  Wark worth  of  the 
exploit  which  he  had  performed,  in  order  that 
immediato  assistance  might  be  sent  to  him.  Un- 
luckily his  signals  wcro  not  perceived  by  them; 
while  tho  Governor  of  Berwick,  having  rcceiuu 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  fort,  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  for  its  recovery  before  Errington 
could  receive  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and 
provisions.  The  next  day  ho  dispatched  a  party  of 
thirty  soldiers,  and  about  fifty  volunteers,  who. 
crossing  the  sands  at  low  water,  . 
attacked  the  little  fort,  and  instantly 
overpowered  the  handful  of  defenders.  Errington 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  subsequently 
contrived  to  escape. 

The  main  body  of  tho  insurgents  had  in  the 
meantime  experienced  a  severe  disappointment  in 
the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  important  town  of  Newcastle 
As  they  had  many  friends  in  the 
place,  and  Sir  William  Blaekett,  Ke 
one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament,  and  a  great 
coal  proprietor,  and  therefore  possessed  of  extensive 
influence  among  the  keelmen,  was  understood  to  be 
warmly  inclined  towards  their  cause,  they  expected 
an  easy  capture  of  the  town,  intending  to  make  it 
a  grand  stronghold  for  their  party.    But  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  all  the  thriv- 
ing towns  in  the  country,  wcro  zealous  for  the 
reigning  family,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place 
with  tho  greatest  alacrity.   Newcastle,  though  not 
regularly  fortified,  had  strong  walls  and  gates,  which 
were  well  secured  and  defended  bv  seven  hundred 
volunteers,  while  as  many  more  could  very  soon 
have  been  raised  among  the  keelmen  or  bargemen 
employed  on  the  Tyne.    The  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Northumberland,  and  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  supported  tho  well- 
affected  portion  of  the  citizens  in  their  resolution ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  regular  troops  put  this  important  post  oat 
of  danger.  .  Frustrated  in  their  de-  xheinBunrenta 
signs  on  Newcastle,  tho  insurgents      turn  aside 
turned  aside  to  Hexham,  from     10  Hexham, 
which  they  were  led,  few  of  them  knowing  whither, 
to  a  largo  heath  or  moor  near  Dilston,  and  where 
they  halted,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
Newcastle.    But  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Carpenter  with  part  of  those  forces  with  which  he 
afterwards  attacked  the  insurgents,  they  again  re- 
tired to  Hexham,  where  they  proclaimed  King 
James,  nailing  the  proclamation  to  the  market-cros*, 
where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  several  days  after 
they  had  left  the  town.   They  had,  a  few  days 
before,  sent  a  message  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  inform- 
ing him  of  their  proceedings,  and  entreating  him  to 
send  them  a  reinforcement  of  foot  soldiers,  of  which 
they  stood  greatly  in 
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While  the  Northumbrian  insurgents  were  Ihus 
Insurrection  in  employed,  the   Jacobites  in  the 
the  »outh-wfst  south-west  of  Scotland  had  also 
of  Scotland,    taken  up  arms,  and  placing  Vis- 
count Kcnmurc,  a  Protestant  nobleman  of  high 
character,  at  their  head,  proposed  by  a  sudden 
effort  to  possess  themselves  of  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries.   Tho  citizens,   however,  prepared  for  a 
resolute  defence,  and  being  vigorously  supported 
by  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  tho  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  and  by  many  of  the  Whig  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood,  they  succeeded  in 
baffling  tho  enterprise,  which,  if  successful,  must 
have  been  attended  with  credit  to  the  arms  of 
tho  insurgents.    Lord  Kenmure,  finding  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  handful  of  cavalry,  propose  to 
Htorm  a  town  tho  citizens  of  which  were  determined 
Junction  of     on  resistance,  resolved  to  unite  his 
the  Scotch     forces  with  tho  Northumberland 
and  English    gentlemen  w  ho  were  in  arms  in 
insurgen  .     ^  Mme  eauM ,  ftn(j  ^  object 

proceeded  through  Hawick  and  Jedburgh,  over  the 
Border  to  Rothbury,  where,  on  tho  19th,  the 
junction  was  effected. 

"  The  two  bodies,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  in- 
spected each  other's  military  state  and  equipments 
with  the  anxiety  of  mingled  hope  and  apprehension. 
The  general  character  of  the  troops  was  the  same, 
but  the  Scots  seemed  tho  best  prepared  for  action, 
being  mounted  on  strong  hardy  horses  fit  for  the 
charge,  and  though  but  poorly  disciplined,  were  well 
armed  with  the  boskct-hilted  broadsword,  then  com- 
mon throughout  Scotland.   The  English  gentlemen, 
1)  fevtivo      on  tno  other  hand,  were  mounted 
i.iuipmt  nt  of   on  fleet  blood  horses,  better  adapted 
the  rebel*.     for  tbe  race-course  and  hunting- 
field  than  for  action.   Thero  was  among  them  a 
great  want  of  war-saddles,  curb-bridles,  and,  above 
all,  of  swords  and  pistols;  so  that  the  Scots  were 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  men  so  well  equipped  for 
flight,  and  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  combat, 
might  not,  in  case  of  an  encounter,  toko  the  safer 
course,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.    They  were 
unpleasantly  reminded  of  their  want  of  swords  on 
entering  Wooler.  Their  commanding  officer  having 
given  the  order,  •Gentlemen,  you  that  have  swords, 
draw  them.'  '  And  what  shall  they  do  who  have 
none  ? '  inquired  a  fellow  among  the  crowd,  with 
some  drollery. 

"  Out  of  the  four  troops  commanded  by  Forster,  the 
two  raised  by  Lord  Dcrwcntwater  and  Lord  Wid- 
drington  wore,  like  those  of  the  Scots,  composed  of 
gentlemen,  and  their  relations  and  dependents. 
But  tho  third  and  fourth  troops  differed  consider- 
ably in  their  composition.   Tho  one  was  commanded 
by  John  Hunter,  who  united  the  character  of  a 
Border  farmer  with  that  of  a  contraband  trader ; 
the  other  by  a  person  named  Douglas,  who  was  re- 
markable for  his  dexterity  and  success  in  searching 
for  arms  and  horses — a  trade  which  he  is  said  not 
Border  free-    to  have  limited  to  the  time  of 
boaters,       the  rebellion.    Into  the  troops  of 
hesc  last-named  officers  many  persons  of  slender  } 
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reputation  were  introduced,  who  had  either  lived 
by  smuggling,  or  by  the  ancient  Border  practice  of 
horse- lifting,  as  it  was  called.  These  light  und 
suspicious  characters,  however,  fought  with  deter- 
mined courago  at  the  barricades  of  Preston."* 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  of  this  rising  in  tho 
south  of  Scotland  and  in  tho  north  of  F.ngland, 
having  reached  Mar,  he  was  urged  to  quit  Perth, 
and  to  cross  the  Forth,  for  the  purposo  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  the  forces  in  the  south.  He,  how- 
ever, pleaded  the  intelligence  of  M„ drclincg 
the  princes  intention  to  amve  to  leuvo 
almost  immediately  in  tho  north,  i'erih. 
as  an  excuse  for  remaining  where  ho  was,  and  for 
declining  to  break  through  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
army,  and  tho  cordon  of  English  men-of-war  which 
were  cruising  in  tho  Firth.  If  he  were  to  march 
south  with  his  men,  James,  he  argued,  on  land- 
ing in  the  north,  would  find  himself  without  an 
adequate  force,  unless  he  brought  with  him  a 
foreign  army;  and  all  the  government  troops  under 
Argyll  would  be  stationed  between  the  prince  and 
his  faithful  adherents  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
his  cause.  Such  a  representation  was  plausiblo 
enough;  but  though  his  movements  had  neither 
been  arrested  nor  hampered  by  expectations  of  tho 
Chevalier's  speedy  arrival,  Mar  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  difficulty  of  leading  his  men  to  the  south 
through  the  formidable  guard  and  defences  of 
Argyll ;  nor  would  ho  have  ventured  to  force  a 
passage  for  his  troops  across  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
where  a  strong  English  fleet  .had  gathered  to 
block  up  this,  the  shortest  route  between  tho  rebels 
of  tho  north  and  their  southern  friends.  It  was 
essential,  however,  to  the  success  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, that  considerable  detachments  from  Mar's 
army  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  the  cause  in  tho 
south ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  thousand  fivo 
hundred  men,  under  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  of 
Borlum,  a  bold  and  skilful  veteran,  should  attempt 
the  exploit  of  eluding  tho  English  squadrou  of 
observation  in  tho  Firth,  and  march-  A  doUcbnieIlt 
ine;  south  wards.  Tho  difficulties  sent  across 
in  the  way  of  this  enterprise  were  1,10  Firth, 
surmounted  with  great  adroitness.  Tho  rebels  were 
masters  of  tho  whole  Fife  coast,  and  considerable 
bodies  of  them,  engaged  in  collecting  the  land-tax, 
or  in  recruiting,  or  in  exacting  allegiance  from  the 
population,  had  frequently  been  observed  by  tho 
English  squadron,  so  that  such  a  party  as  meant  to 
cross  the  Firth  might  appear  on  the  shore  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  in  tho  English  naval  officers. 
The  brigadier's  men  took  possession  of  all  tho  boats 
that  belonged  to  the  numerous  villages  on  the 
coast.  As  the  gathering  together  of  so  many  boats, 
and  the  bustle  connected  with  provisioning  those 

•  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  It 
is  supposed  that  not  a  few  of  these  Borderers  joined  the  in- 
surgents purely  for  the  more  convenient  exercise  of  their 
c filling.  When  it  was  reported  that  ilunter  had  quartered 
his  troop  noar  Carpenter's  camp,  a  gentleman  woo  knew 
his  character  well,  exclaimed — "  Then  wo  shall  hear  uo 
more  of  Carpenter's  dragoons ;  let  Ilunter  but  get  near 
1  thcni,  and  he  will  not  leave  them  a  horse  to  mount  on." 
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in  which  the  troops  were  about  to  bo  transported, 
were  suro  to  reveal  the  plot  to  tho  men-of-war 
cruising  in  tho  Firth,  a  clever  trick  was  udopted 
to  put  tho  watchers  on  a  false  scent.   All  the  boat* 
not  needed  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  were 
sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Burntisland,  as  if  the 
rebel*  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
cross  at  that  part  of  the  coast.    The  liiglish 
vessels,  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  left  their  an- 
chorage, sailed  closo  to  the  shore,  and  began  to  tire 
upon  the  fort  and  tho  craft  in  the  harbour.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  rebel  troops  destined  for  the 
south  were  preparing  to  cross  at  Elie,  Pittenweem, 
CYail.and  other  small  ports  twenty  miles  eastward, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  ships.    They  divided  them- 
selves into  two  companies,  one  to  cross  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  October,  and  the  other  on  the 
following  night.   Tho  first  detachment  had  made 
the  passage  safely  before  the  English  squadron 
saw  through  the  artful  arrangement  $  and  tho 
second  was  far  on  its  way  when  they  were  descried 
by  tho  men-of-war,  who  immediately  weighed 
their  anchors  and  gave  chase.    But  as  wind  and 
tide  were  hoth  against  them,  they  only  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  single  boat.    A  few  other  boats, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  board,  were 
driven  upon  tho  Islo  of  May;  but  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  men, 
reached  the  southern  shore  tn  safety.  They  quickly 
gathered  together  (fur  thoy  had  landed  at  various 
points)  at  Haddington,  where  tho  way  was  open  to 
the  south-western  border,  which  was  held  by  their 
friends  under  Lord  Kenmure.    Brigadier  Mack- 
intosh, however,  resolved  upon  another  and  very 
Marches  upon  different  enterprise.  Edinburgh 
Ediuburgii.     was  only  seventeen  miles  distant, 
and  the  road  thither  easy  ;  tho  citizens,  as  he 
learned,  were  in  a  state  of  great  consternation,  and 
it  seemed  quite  practicable  to  attack  and  take 
the  capital,  if  not  tho  castle,  long  before  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  could  arrive  with  succour  from  Stirling 
Castle.    The  enterprise  suited  tho  daring  leader 
and  his  troops,  elated  with  the  passage  of  the  Firth, 
and  eager  for  the  rich  spoils  to  be  found  in  Edin- 
burgh j  and,  having  rested  only  for  a  single  day  in 
Haddington,  they  pushed  rapidly  towards  Edin- 
burgh.   But  tho  provost  and  burgesses  of  the  city 
had  already  heard  of  tho  passage  of  a  largo  rebel 
force  across  the  Firth,  and,  apprehending  an  attack, 
had  sent  immediate  notice  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  had  called  out  and  placed  at  the  most  vul- 
nerable points  the  city  guard,  the  trained  bands, 
and  tho  volunteers.    The  messenger  dispatched 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  royal  general, 
reached   the  camp  at  Stirling  beforo  midday, 
(October  14th),  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the 
duke,  at  the  head,  of  a  picked  force  of  three  hun- 
dred dragoons,  and  two  hundred  foot  soldiers 
mounted  upon  farm  horses,  rode  into  Edinburgh, 
through,  the  West  Port,  just  as  the  Highlaxiders, 
sorely  fatiguod  with  the  day's  march,  had  reached 
Jock's  Lodge,,  within  a  mile  of  the  eastern  gate  of 
tho  city. 


On  hearing  of  tho  duke's  arrival,  the  insurgents 
turned  aside  to  Leith,  and  breaking  open  the  prison, 
they  released  tho  men  who  hod  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  boat  captured  by  the  man-of-war. 
They  then  took  possession  of  tho 
citadel,  a  strong  fort  which  had  ei°n  of  Leiib. 
been  constructed  upwards  of  sixty  years  before 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  nothing  but  the  gates, 
along  with  a  few  trifling  outworks,  had  been  either 
destroyed  or  injured  in  the  course  of  the  stormy 
years  which  had  passed  by  since  its  erection.  The 
main  fortifications  were  intact,  and  they  now  en- 
closed some  commodious  dwellings,  which  liad  not 
formed  auy  pail  of  tho  original  structure,  but  had 
been  used  as  bathing  quarters  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  How  the  government  had 
neglected  to  take  possession  of  a  stronghold  which, 
if  not  valuable  to  them  on  account  of  it9  proximity 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  might  become  of  immense 
consequence  to  tho  rebels,  cannot  now  be  conjec- 
tured. Old  Borlum,  as  he  was  called,  and  Lis 
followers  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel  the 
expected  attack  of  tho  enemy.  On  the  ramparts 
they  planted  cannon,  which  they  had  removed 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbour;  and  with  large 
beams  of  wood,  and  planks,  barrels,  and  other 
lumber,  they  strengthened  every  weak  point  of  the 
defences,  and  carefully  barricaded  tho  entrance. 
They  had  obtained  a  supply  of  victuals  and  brandy 
from  the  Custom  House,  whioh  they  rifled  in 
passing,  and  were  therefore  quite  prepared  for  a 
desperate  resistance. 

Early  on  the  foliowiug  day  (10th  October)  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  taking  six  hundred  of  the  city 
troops  in  addition  to  his  own  men,  summoned 
the  Leith  citadel  to  surrender.  He  Argyll  tbrt&t- 
thrcatoncd  an  assault  and  battery  «*•  Leith  fort 
by  heavy  artillery,  if  his  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with :  and  he  further  intimated  that,  in 
tho  event  of  a  single  soldier  under  him  being 
killed  in  tho  course  of  the  siege,  he  would  give 
no  quarter  to  the  rebel  garrison.  A  scornful  de- 
fiance was  returned:  "As  to  surrendering,  they 
laughed  at  it;  and  as  to  bringing  cannon  and 
assaulting  them,  they  were  ready  for  him;  they 
would  neither  take  nor  give  any  quarter ;  and  it' 
he  thought  he  was  able  to  force  them,  he  might 
try  his  hand."  *  The  duke,  after  attentively  recon- 
noitcring  the  fort,  and  calculating  that  any  attack 
of  his  would  be  effectively  met  in  the  flank,  resolved, 
with  tho  concurrence  of  his  officers,  to  delay  the 
assault,  and  led  back  his  troops  to  the  city.  The 
rebels,  anticipating  his  speedy  reappearance  with 
more  adequate  means  of  attack,  resolved  to  abandoi. 
the  place  before  tho  next  day,  Ma*kinto*h 
and  resume  their  march  south-  sbandoua  tio 
wards,  as  Mar  had  expressly  en-  " 
joined.  When  he  had  formed  this  resolution, 
Borlum  sent  a  bont  across  the  Firth  with  ae 
express  to  acquaint  Mar  with  his  movements.  By 
causing  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  the  boat  as  it  left  the 
shore,  he  deceived  the  men-of-war  cruising  in  the 
•  Bse,  p.  20S. 
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Forth,  and  induced  them  to  allow  it  to  pass,  in  tho 
belief  that  it  belonged  to  their  friends.*    At  nino 
o'clock  they  quitted  the  citadel,  taking  advantage 
of  a  cloudy  sky,  and  keeping  along  the  beach 
towards  tho  cast,  round  tho  head  of  tho  pier.  Yet 
tho  darkness,  which  favoured  thorn  with  its  con- 
cealment, occasioned  ono  or  two  tragic  occurrences. 
A  Highland  soldier  saw  a  horseman  approaching, 
and  challenged  him  in  Gaelic   The  language  in 
which  tho  challongo  was  given  was  totally  new  and 
unintelligible  to  tho  stranger,  who  hesitated  for  a 
reply,  and  was  forthwith  shot  dead.    Tho  body  was 
recognised  as  that  of  a  Mr.  Malloch,  of  Mutrie- 
Shields,  a  Lowland  laird,  who  bad  joined  the 
insurgents  on  that  day.   "When  the  troops  had 
got  beyond  Musselburgh,  some  false  alarm  arose, 
and  led  to  a  random  tiring,  which  had  a  fatal  result 
for  a  Highland  sergoant  and  soldier. 
Early  on  tho  morning  of  the  10th,  tho  troops 
Halt  ut      arrived  at  Seton  House,  the  strongly 
Seton  House,    fortified  mansion  of  their  friend  tho 
Earl  of  Winton,  which  was  protected  by  a  high 
wall.   Here  they  were  in  the  midbt  of  agricultural 
plenty,  and  their  foraging  parties  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  provisions.   A  detachment 
of  troops  from  Edinburgh,  reinforced  by  the  Whig 
landlords  of  the  district,  appeared  before  Seton  on 
the  first  day  of  its  being  garrisoned  by  the  rebels, 
bat  retired  without  risking  a  contest.    On  tho 
following  day,  Lord  Rothes,  at  the  head  of  fivo 
hundred  men,  mode  a  similar  demonstration,  but 
did  not  venturo  to  attack  the  insurgents.    But  on 
tho  10th,  Mackintosh,  having  received  fresh  instruc- 
tions to  rosumo  his  march  from  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
who  had  manoeuvred  so  as  to  draw  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  back  to  Stirling,  departed  with  the  High- 
landers from  Seton  House,  and  marched  towards 
tho  Borders  to  meet  Forster  and  the  southern 
insurgents.     General    Wightman  immediately 
took  possession  of  Seton  as  a  government  strong- 
hold. 

Mackintosh  now  received  fresh  orders  from  Mar 
Junction  of     to  out  h"  original  instruc- 

the  bodiet  at    tions,  and  to  proceed  without  fur- 
Kilso.        tner  dciay  towards  tho  Borders, 
for  tho  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the 
cavalry,  under  Lord  Kcnmure  and  Mr.  Forster.  t  He 
accordingly  directed  his  march  through  the  lonely 

•  In  a  letter  of  the  13th  Oct.,  Lord  Mar  says  :  "  I  wkh, 
with  nil  my  heart,  thst  they  may  have  gone  "towards  Had- 
dington, and  to  ou  couth,  to  meet  our  fritndj  who  are  in 
anna  there.  Id  my  hut  orders  to  thciu  before  they  em- 
barked, I  recommended  this  moat  to  tbem,  and  I  am  now 
in  Mine  pain  in  case  they  should  not  follow  it,  but  march 
straight  to  Leilh  or  Edinburgh  ;  fur,  by  the  accounts  I  hare, 
I  am  persuaded  D.  [Duke  of]  Argyll  will  immediately 
cither  march  to  Edinburgh  himself,  or  send  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  there ;  but  if  our  people  march  immedi- 
ately south,  they  will  be  got  out  of  bis  reach  before  he  can 
come  up  with  them."— Mar  Faptrt,  quoted  in  Burton's 
History. 

t  In  his  march  through  East  Lothian  the  brigadier  was 
nrith  difficulty  prevented  from  burning  Hermandston,  the 
.cat  of  Dr.  Sinclair,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the 
roungeet  son  of  Mr;  Hepburn,  of  Keith,  who  wns  killed  on 
he  8th  of  October,  in  resisting  an  attempt  made  bv  Dr. 
Sinclair  and  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  llumbu!,  Ic  arrest  Keith,  iu 


wilds  of  Lammcrmoor,  and  reached  the  village  of 
Longformacus  on  the  evening  of  tho  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. He  continued  his  march  next  day  toDunso, 
where  ho  proclaimed  the  Chevalier.  Ou  the  22nd 
he  proceeded  to  Kci&o,  which  had  been  appointed 
as  the  placo  of  junction  with  tho  southern  insur- 
gents. On  the  approach  of  the  brigadier,  a  body  of 
militia  and  volunteers,  who  had  assomblcd  fur  the 
defenco  of  the  place,  under  Sir  William  Bonnet  of 
Grubbet,  hurriedly  evacuated  the  town,  and  retired 
to  Edinburgh. 

The  southern  insurgents  reached  Kelso  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  the  22nd,  and,  learning  that 
the  Highlanders  were  still  a  few  miles  distant,  tho 
Scottish  part  of  the  cavalry  marched  through 
Kelso,  without  halting,  to  meet  their  northern 
allies  at  Kdnam  Bridge,  and  conducted  them  in 
triumph  into  the  town,  with  tho  bagpipes  playing. 
Their  combined  forces,  when  mustered,  were  fouud 
to  amount  to  about  six  hundred  horse,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  foot.  Tho  day  after  their 
arrival  was  entirely  spent  in  appropriate  reli- 
gious exercises.  Orders  were  given  by  Viscount 
Kcnmure,  who  commanded  when  in  Scotland,  that 
the  troops  should  attend  divine  service  in  tho  magni- 
ficent Abbey  founded  by  David  I.,  then  occupied  as 
a  prcsbyterian  placo  of  worship.  Mr.  Buxton,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  read  prayers,  after 
which,  Mr.  Batten,  chaplaiu  to  Mr.  Forster,  and  the 
historian  of  the  rebellion,  preached  a  sermon  on  here- 
ditary right,  from  Dcut.  21st  and  17th—"  The  right 
of  the  first-born  is  his."  In  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Irvine,  on  old  Scottish  episcopalian  clergyman,  deli- 
vered a  discourse  full  of  earnest  exhortation  to  his 
hearers  to  bo  zealous  and  steady  in  tho  cause  iu  which 
they  bad  embarked,  which  discourse,  by  his  own 
information  to  Mr.  Pattcu,  he  had  preached  nearly 
thirty  years  before  in  the  Highlands,  to  Lord  Dun- 
dec  and  his  army,  a  little  beforo  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie.  "It  was  very  agreeable,''  says  Patten, 
"  to  see  how  decently  and  reverently  the  very  com- 
mon Highlanders  behaved,  and  answered  the  re- 
sponses according  to  tho  rubric,  to  tho  shame  of 
many  that  pretend  to  more  polite  breeding." 

Next  day,  October  2-1  th,  the  whole  army  marched 
to  the  market-cross,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying}  and  a  circle  having  been  formed,  with  the 
chiefs  and  officers  iu  the  centre,  King  Jaraea  was 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  Seton  of  Barnes,  claimant  of  the 
vacant  Earldom  of  Dunfermline.  The  manifesto  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar  was  next  read,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  people  shouted,  "  No  union  !  no  malt-tax  !  no 
salt-tax !"  such  being  the  popular  grievances  of  the 
period.  Hero,  as  at  other  places,  the  rebels  appro- 
priated the  public  revenues  to  their  own  use.  They 
also  instituted  a  search  for  arms,  and  seized  several 
pieces  of  cannon  brought  by  Sir  William  Bcnnet 
from  the  ancient  fortress  of  Hurao  Castle,  where 
they  had  in  former  times  been  employed  for  the 

his  own  house,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  the  tronp 
of  Jacobites  under  tb/5  command  of  the  EaA  of  Winton. 
Hermandston,  however,  was  plundered  by  Lord  Nairn*' a 
Highlanders  of  everything  of  the  least  value. 
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purpose  of  annoying  the  English  in  their  incursions 
into  Scotland.  They  likewise  plundered  the  man- 
sions of  several  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  destroyed  all  the  corn  they  could  find  upon  their 
estates.* 

The  insurgents  remained  in  Kelso  from  the  22nd  to 
the  27th  of  October,  and  hearing  that  General  Car- 
penter had  advanced  as  far  as  Woolcr,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  them,  they  held  a  council  of  war 
to  deliberate  on  the  course  which  they  should  pursue. 

One  plan  of  operations  was  advo- 

bofwecn  The     0010(1  b*  tho  Sco'8'  an0thcr  h?  thc 
English  and    English.    The  former  proposed  to 
Scotch       follow  out  the  design  with  which 
Mar  had  sent  tho  Highlanders 
across  tho  Forth,  by  moving  westward  along  thc 
Border,  reducing  in  their  way  the  towns  of  Dum- 
fries, Ayr,  and  Glasgow,  and  then,  uniting  with  the 
insurgent  clans  of  thc  West  Highlanders,  operate 
upon  the  rear  of  Argyll's  army,  while  the  Earl  of 
Mar  should  attack  him  in  front.    In  this  way  they 
contended,  there  was  every  chance  of  their  being 
able  to  drive  the  Duke  of  Argyll  entirely  out  of 
Scotland.    The  English  portion  of  the  insurgents, 
oh  tho  other  hand,  insisted  that  they  should  march 
southwards,  and  attack  General  Carpenter,  who  was 
coming  towards  them  at  thc  head  of  about  nine 
hundred  newly  levied  troop9,  who  were  not  only 
very  raw  soldiers,  but  much  fatigued  with  forced 
marches.    Their  great  superiority  of  numbers  would 
have  mado  them  almost  certain  of  victory,  which 
would  havo  cast  no  small  lustre  on  their  arms,  and 
have  drawn  many  accessions  to  their  force.  Either 
of  these  plans,  if  decidedly  pursued,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise success ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  irreconcilable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  comparative  merits 
between  the  two  portions  of  tho  army,  rendered  it 


impossible  to  adopt  either  course.  Thc  Highlanders 
positively  refused  to  enter  England,  and  thc  English 
were  determined  to  advance  no  further  into  Scotland. 
In  thc  end  a  half-mcasure  was  agreed  upon.  They 

— unwise  course  resolved  to  march  neither  against 
adopted  by  Carpenter  nor  Argyll,  but  to  move 
westward  along  the  Border — a 
course  which  might  advance  them  equally  on  their 
road,  whether  they  should  finally  determine  to 
march  to  the  west  of  Scotland  or  into  Lancashire. 
Like  all  half-measures,  this  foolish  scheme  was 
signally  unsuccessful ;  for  General  Carpenter  and 
his  dragoons  falling  into  their  track,  and  following 
in  their  rear,  gave  to  their  march  the  appearance  of 
a  flight.  On  tho  horse  arriving  at  Jedburgh,  an 
alarm  was  given  that  Lord  Lumlcy,  who  had  lately 
raised  a  body  of  light  horse  in  Northumberland, 
had  attacked  their  foot,  who  were  considerably  in 
the  rear.  This  intelligence  produced  no  little  con- 
sternation,  and  Charles  Radcliffe,  mounting  his 
hoifio,  called  on  "  all  those  who  had  any  courage" 
to  mount  and  follow  him.  Some  of  those  who  stood 
beside  the  general  tore  off  tho  white  cockades  from 
their  hats,  to  make  themselves  appear  guiltless  in 
thc  eyes  of  those  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  im- 

•  Appendix  to  ratten'B  Ui.tory  of  tho  Rebellion  of  1715. 


mediately  taken.  Others  sought  places  of  conceal- 
ment throughout  thc  town.  The  greater  part  even- 
tually mounted  their  horses,  and  marched  out  to 
meet  tho  foot,  but  tho  alarm  proved  false ;  so  they 
returned,  says  Patten,  "  worse  frightened  than 
hurt."  After  remaining  for  two  days  at  Jedburgh, 
the  insurgents  resolved  to  cross  the  hills  into  North 
Tynedalo,  and,  accordingly,  Captain  Hunter,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  was  dis- 
patched thither  to  provide  quarters  for  thc  army. 
But  the  Highlanders  having  still  resolutely  refused 
to  cross  the  Border,  they  were  eventually  obliged 
to  alter  their  intention,  and  to  march  towards 
Hawick.  Hero  Lord  Derwentwater,  his  brother, 
Mr.  Charles  Radcliffe,  and  thc  other  leaders,  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Duchess  of  Bucclcuch. 
While  lying  at  Hawick,  tho  disputes  between 

the  Highlanders  and  the  English  n 

. "         .  „    ,  Renewed  dis- 

respecting their  final  course  came   yUtc*  bc>tw<.a 

almost  to  an  open  rupture,  and  the     the  Enrlis!i 
former  separated  themselves  from    r,-aVf  i 
thc  horse,  and,  drawing  up  on  a         1   '  rrs 
moor  above  thc  town,  declared  that  they  would  an 
no  consideration  go  into  England  to  be  kidu&pped 
and  made  slaves  of,  as  their  ancestors  were  in 
Cromwell's  time.  And  when  the  horse,  exasperated 
at  their  obstinacy,  threatened  to  surround  them  and 
force  them  to  march,  they  cocked  their  pieces,  and 
calmly  observed  that  if  they  must  needs  be  made 
a  sacrifice,  they  were  determined  at  least  that  it 
should  bo  in  their  own  country.     While  this 
humour  lasted  they  would  allow  no  one  to  speak 
to  them  but  the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  earnestly 
advocated  tho  plan  of  marching  northward,  and 
falling  upon  Argyll's  rear.    Tho  English  forces 
adhered  with  equal  obstinacy  to  their  own  scheme 
of  marching  into  England ;  Lord  Derwentwater 
and  his  brother  alone  took  part  with  the  High- 
landers, being  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  better 
able  to  servo  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked 
by  joining  the  army  in  Scotland  than  by  continuing 
their  route  to  England,  where  it  was  uncertain 
what  assistance  they  might  obtain,  many  of  their 
friends  there  being  men  of  fortune,  and  having  too 
largo  an  interest  at  stake  to  embark  in  the  affair 
without  strong  assurance  of  success.    Lord  Der- 
wentwater conceived  it  tho  wiser  policy  to  strike  a 
bold  stroke  in  Scotland,  and  endeavour  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  which  would  enable 
them  to  raise  a  powerful  army,  and  march  upoa 
England  with  an  overwhelming  force,  possessing 
at  thc  same  time  resources  for  supplies,  and  a  place 
of  retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster.    Whereas,  in 
England,  should  they  be  defeated,  the  cause  would 
be  ruined,  as  they  had  no  means  of  retrieving  the 
misfortune.   The  leaders  having  refused  to  listen  to 
this  prudent  counsel,  Charles  Radcliffe  begged  for 
only  one  hundred  horse,  that  with  them  he  might 
take  his  fortune  along  with  the  Highlanders.  This 
also  was  refused,  lest  it  should  weaken  their  forces. 
At  length,  after  several  hours'  debate,  the  High- 
landers consented  to  continue  with  the  army  so  long 
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as  it  should  remain  in  Scotland,  but  on  no  account 
to  enter  England. 

On  Sunday,  October  30th,  they  entered  Lang- 
holm. Hero  they  were  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
who  had  that  morning  seen  Carpenter's  troops  enter 
Jedburgh,  that  they  were  so  completely  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  as  to  seem  almost  incapable  of  resist- 
ance. But  although  this  information  was  laid 
before  a  council  of  war,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
come  to  any  resolution  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 

They  threaten  the  utmost  that  the  Scots  could 
Dumfries.  get  their  associates  to  consent  to 
was,  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Dumfries. 
The  citizens  of  this  town,  however,  who  thus  saw 
themselves  a  second  time  threatened  by  the  insur- 
gent forces,  again  assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance, 
and  marched  out  to  occupy  a  position  in  front  of 
the  place,  on  which  they  threw  up  some  hasty  forti- 
fications. At  the  some  time  they  received  intelli- 
gence from  General  Carpenter  that  if  thoy  could 
but  defend  themselves  for  six  hours,  he  would 
within  that  time  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  On 
tho  morning  of  the  31st  of  October  the  insurgents 
left  Langholm  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Dum- 
fries, and  an  advanced  party  of  four  hundred  horse 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Blacket-ridge,  when  they 
were  met  by  an  express  from  their  friends  in 
Dumfries,  informing  them  of  tho  preparations 
which  the  citizens  of  that  town  had  made  for  its 
defence.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  mes- 
sage, the  dispute  was  renewed  between  the  Scots 
and  English ;  the  former  insisting  on  their  original 
plan  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
while  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  their  proposal  of  entering  England,  affirm- 
ing that  they  had  received  letters  which  assured 
them  of  the  general  co-operation  of  the  numerous 
Roman  Catholic  gentry,  and  that  upon  appearing 
there  they  would  bo  joined  by  twenty  thousand  men. 
Lord  Derwentwater  continued  strongly  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  measure,  as  certain  to  end  in 
their  ruin,  but  his  remonstrances  wero  not  heeded. 
The  rest  of  the  English  leaders  urged  the  advantages 
of  their  plan  with  such  vehemence  as  to  bear  down 

They  resolro    a^  opposition.    After  a  long  alter- 
to  march      cation  they  finally  resolved  upon 

into  England.  th.0  invasion  of  Lancashire,  pro- 
vided they  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of 
Winton  and  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  who  were  not 
present  at  (he  consultation,  and  who  had  all  along 
strenuously  opposed  the  measure.  Mackintosh's 
opinion,  however,  had  undergone  a  change  on  the 
subject.  He  is  loudly  accused  of  being  determined 
by  a  love  of  plunder,  which  would  have  better 
become  a  lower  rank  in  the  army ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  on  this  occasion  he  had  been  gained  over  by 
the  prospects  of  personal  advantage  held  out  to  him 
by  the  English  gentlemen.  The  messenger  dis- 
patched by  the  council  to  ascertain  if  the  brigadier 
would  agree  to  their  project,  found  him  in  the 
middle  of  tho  river  Esk,  in  the  act  of  stopping 
about  three  hundred  of  his  men,  who,  already  aware 
of  the  design  of  taking  them  into  England,  hail 


commenced  a  retreat  towards  the  Highlands.  On 
the  message  being  delivered  to  him  he  immediately 
decided  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  march  into 
England,  where  there  were  "  both  meat,  men,  and 
money,"  and  accordingly  exerted  himself  to  prevail 
upon  his  men  to  obey  the  orders  of  tho  council.  He 
succeeded  with  the  greater  part,  but  a  detachment 
of  about  five  hundred  resisted  all  A  portion  o( 
his  arguments,  and,  disregarding  the  High- 
his  orders,  broke  awny  entirely  lander*  refuse 
from  their  companions,  with  tho  t0  Jom  1  cm" 
purpose  of  returning  home  through  the  western 
districts  and  by  the  heads  of  the  Forth.  The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  provisions,  however,  compelled 
them  to  separate  into  small  parties,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were,  consequently,  captured  by  the 
peasantry  about  the  upper  part  of  Clydesdale,  and 
committed  to  prison.  The  Earl  of  Winton  was 
also  so  strongly  dissatisfied  with  The  Earl 
tho  resolution  adopted  by  the  of  W niton, 
general  body  that  he  left  the  army  with  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  some  distance 
towards  the  north,  as  if  he  had  renounced  the  enter- 
prise entirely.  Being  overtaken,  however,  by  a 
messenger  from  the  council,  and  entreated  to  accede 
to  their  wishes,  he  stood  for  some  time  pensive  and 
silent,  apparently  pondering  the  various  chances 
of  tho  two  courses  presented  to  his  choice.  At 
length  he  broke  out  with  an  exclamation,  which 
was  certainly  characteristic  of  his  romantic  and 
somewhat  extravagant  mind—"  It  sliall  never  bo 
said  in  history  to  after  generations  that  the  Earl  of 
Winton  deserted  King  James's  interest  and  hi* 
country's  good."  Then  taking  himself  by  the  two 
ears  he  added — 14  You  or  any  man  Bhall  have  liberty 
to  cut  these  out  of  my  head,  if  we  do  not  all  repent 
it ! "  But  though  this  unfortunate  young  nobleman 
again  joined  the  insurgent  forces,  it  was  remarked 
that  he  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  debates  or 
deliberations  of  his  party.  Patten,  indeed,  states 
that  44  ho  was  never  afterwards  called  to  any 
council  of  war,  and  was  Blighted  in  various  ways, 
having  often  no  quarters  provided  for  him,  and  at 
other  times  very  bad  ones,  not  fit  for  a  nobleman 
and  his  family ;  yet,  being  in  for  it,  he  resolved  to 
go  forwards,  and  diverted  himself  with  any  com- 
pany, telling  many  pleasant  stories  of  his  travels, 
and  his  living  unknown  and  obscurely  with  a  black- 
smith in  France,  whom  he  served  some  years  as  a 
bellows-blower  and  under-scrvant,  till  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  death  of  his  father,  and  that  his 
tutor  had  given  out  that  he  was  dead,  upon  which 
he  resolved  to  return  homo ;  and  when  there,  met 
with  a  cold  reception."  The  main  body  of  tho 
insurgents,  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  the  five 
hundred  Highlanders,  entered  England  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  that 
night  at  Brampton,  a  small  market  town  in  Cum- 
berland, near  Carlisle,  where,  as  usual,  they  seized 
the  money  collected  for  the  exciso  on  malt  and  ale. 
Here  Mr.  Forster  opened  a  commission  which  he 
had  received  during  the  march  from  Lord  Mar, 
authorising  him  to  act  as  general  in  England.  It 
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is  by  no  mean*  improbable  that  the  dosire  to  obtain 
the  supremo  command  of  tho  army  might  have 
made  this  gentleman  the  more  anxious  for  having 
the  march  directed  on  his  native  country  ;  and  a 
►light  success  which  he  met  with  at  this  period 
seemed  to  afford  some  justification  of  his  scheme. 
Flight  ni  the  The  horse  militia  of  Westmoreland 
Ktic!i»h  and  of  tho  northern  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire had  been  drawn  out  to  op- 
pose the  insurgents,  and  at  Penrith  they  were  joined 
by  the  posse  cmiiiliiftu  of  Cnmberland,  amounting 
to  twelve  thousand  men, headed  by  Jx>rd  Lonsdale 
and  the  llishop  of  Carlisle.  Hut  this  enormous  host 
was  composed  of  ignorant  and  undisciplined  rustics, 
ill  armed  and  worse  arrayed,  who  had  formed  to 
themselves  such  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  fierceness 
and  irresistible  valour  of  the  rebel  army,  that  they 
were  no  sooner  made  aware  of  the  approach  of  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  these  than  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  took  to  flight  in  all  directions.  The  insur- 
gentscollected  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  which 
the  fugitives  had  thrown  away  in  their  flight,  and 
took  a  great  number  prisoners,  who,  being  of  little 
valnc  to  their  captors,  were  immediately  set  at 
liberty— a  kindness  which  they  repaid  by  shouting 
"God  save  King  James,  and  prosper  his  merciful 
army ! "  •  Lord  Lonsdale,  deserted  by  all  savo  about 
twenty  of  his  own  servonts,  found  shelter  in  the  old 
castle  of  Appleby. 

In  Penrith  they  collected  the  money  belonging 
to  the  revenue,  and  seized  what  arms  they  could 
find,  but  did  no  injury  to  the  town,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  which  treated  them  from  the  first 
with  all  manner  of  civility.  Patten  mentions  that 
some  individuals  requested  permission  from  Mr. 
Forster  to  pull  down  or  burn  a  presby  terian  meeting- 
house, but  he  at  once  rejected  the  request,  observ- 
ing, " That  he  intended  to  gain  by  clemency,  and 
not  by  cruelty."  t  From  Penrith  the  insurgents 
marched  next  day  to  Appleby,  where  they  halted 
two  days  to  refresh  themselves,  the  Highlanders 
being  very  much  fatigued  by  the  forced  marches 
which  they  had  for  some  time  made,  although  the 
horse  had  carried  their  arms  most  of  the  way. 
From  Appleby  thry  proceeded  to  Kendal,  and  from 
IndiilVri  neo  of  Kendal  to  Kirby  Lonsdale,  ovcry- 
the  Knglish  where  proclaiming  King  James, 
P^P'0-  and  levying  the  public  money. 
Hitherto  they  had  seen  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm 
in  their  cause  which  the  English  leaders  had  taught 
their  associates  to  expect.  Most  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland— such  as  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby,  and  Mr. 
Curwen  of  Workington — had  been  previously  se- 
cured by  the  government  in  Carlisle  Castle.  Instead 
of  increasing,  the  number  of  insurgents  rather  dimi- 
nished; for  nt  Penrith  seventeen  Tcviotdalc  gentle- 
men abandoned  their  cause,  thinking  it  hopeless.  At 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  however,  a  nnmbor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  of  Lancashire,  with  whom  Forster 
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had  been  corresponding,  camo  up  and  enrolled 
themselves. 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Gwyu,  who  accom- 
panied the  insurgents,  is  stated  to  have  taken  & 
curious  mode  of  exhibiting  his  ical  for  their  caw 
daring  tho  march.  At  every  church  which  they 
passed  he  carefully  erased  King  George's  mmt 
from  the  prayer-books,  substituting  that  of  King 
'  James,  in  a  nice  hand,  resembling  print,  so  that  the 
'  alteration  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 
I  Their  next  remove  was  to  Lancaster ;  and  doritur 
tho  march  they  learned  from  Mr.  Charles  Wid- 
drington,  brother  to  Lord  Widdrington,  who  bad 
been  sent  forward  to  warn  their  friends  in 
Lancashire  of  their  approach,  James  rro- 
that  King  James  had  been  pro-  claimed  at 
olaimed  at  Manchester,  the  in-  Maneb«*«cr. 
habitants  of  which  seemed  disposed  to  embark 
in  tho  insurrection,  and  form  a  company  for  that 
purpose  i  and  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  in 
that  direction  had  declared  their  intention  to  join 
them.  This  cheering  intelligence  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  loudly  complained 
that  all  the  specious  promises  held  out  to  them  re- 
specting the  vast  reinforcements  by  which  the? 
were  to  be  joined  had  proved  a  delusion ;  and  with 
the  confident  expectation  of  success,  they  continued 
their  march  to  Lancaster.  The  notorious  Colonel 
Charteris,  who  then  occupied  the  town,  wished  to 
defend  the  place  by  blowing  up  the  bridge  over  the 
Lune,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy's  passage: 
but  this  being  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  he 
retired,  and  tho  insurgents  entered  the  town  with- 
out hindrance.  They  had  here  the  satisfaction  to 
release  several  of  their  friends  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jails ;  especially  one  Thomas  Svddal,  who 
had  headed  a  mob  at  Manchester  in  pulling  dowr 
a  dissenting  chapel.  They  remained  at  Lancaster 
two  days,  and  then  pushed  for-  The  insumtu 
ward  to  Preston,  a  town  equally  reach  Pre*tM 
Jacobltish  and  Catholic,  from  whieh  Stanhope'* 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  body  of  mi'itii 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  on  their  approach. 

At  Preeton  the  insurgents  were  joined  by  nearij 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  Thcv  rwi^e » 
the  district,  with  their  servants      large  rem- 
and tenantry,  to  the  number  of  for«™*nt- 
about  twelve  hundred.    But  this  large  accession  of 
force  might  in  various  respects  be  considered  is 
incumbrance  rather  than  a  help,  the  greater  n«»- 
ber  of  the  new  recruits  being  very  imperfecth 
armed,  and  none  of  them  having  any  notion  ef 
discipline.    Forster,  who  was  en-  incompetent 
tirely  ignorant  of  war,  began  now  of  their  leader, 
to  assume  the  airs  of  a  conqueror,  thinking  that  tb 
forces  of  the  government  would  never  be  able  to 
face  him.    But  the  veteran  brigadier,  who  toe* 
the  value  of  such  an  undisciplined  rabble,  enter 
tnined  a  very  different  opinion.   "  Are  these  the 
fellows  that  ye  intend  to  fight  Willis  with?**' 
said  in  derision  to  Forster,  as  he  pointed  throng* 
window  to  a  pack  of  louts  who  passed  along  th< 
street.  "  Gudc  faith,  man,  an  ye  hod  ten  thoasaad 
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of  them,  I  would  engage  to  beat  the  whole  with  a 
."vjiindron  of  "Willis's  dragoons."  * 

The  design  of  the  rebels  was  now  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Warrington  Bridge,  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing Liverpool.  Hut  while  they  were  planning  an 
attack  on  this  celebrated  seaport,  which  the  citizens 
were  making  active  preparations  to  defend,  the 
government  forces  were  advancing  towards  them 
from  several  quarters,  and  taking  measures  for 
crushing  the  insurrection  altogether.  Of  this, 
however,  strange  to  say,  the  insurgents  had  no 
knowledge.  And  though  a  very  large  body  of  the 
gentry  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  populace,  were  friendly  to  them,  so  thoroughly 
had  the  spirit  of  del  union  possessed  the  whole  party, 
and  pervaded  all  their  proceedings,  that  they  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  completely  surprised.  The 
Jacobites  in  the  west  of  England  bad,  during  the 
past  year,  raised  so  many  riots  and  disorders,  that 
the  government  had  been  obliged  to  send  more 
troops  to  that  quarter  than  to  any  other  district  of 
the  country — a  circumstance  very  unfortunate  for 
the  rebels.  These  troops  were  now  quartered  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Manchester,  Chester, 
Birmingham,  Stafford,  and  Wolverhampton,  and 
they  received  orders  from  General  Willis,  who  com- 
manded in  Cheshire  for  the  government,  appointing 
them  to  rendezvous  at  Warrington  Bridge,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  intending  to  place  himself  at 
their  head,  and  dispute  with  the  insurgents  their 
approach  to  Manchester.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Carpenter,  on  learning  that  the  rebels  were  in  full 
march  into  England,  had  also  crossed  the  Border, 
and  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  to  Durham,  where 
an  express  reached  him  from  General  Willis  to 
quicken  and  direct  his  march.  On  the  11th,  just 
as  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  Preston, 
Willis  left  Manchester  for  Wigan,  with  four  regi- 
.Apnreaoli  of  ments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  foot  — 
iho  myal  for  the  niost  part  newly  raised, 
fiTce».  ouj.  comnmHied  by  experienced 
officers.  At  Wignn  he  wns  joined  by  Pitt's  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  which  had  been  quartered  there, 
and  also  by  Stanhope's,  which  had  retired  from 
Preston  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents.  Having 
there  learned  that  General  Carpenter  was  advanc- 
ing from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  would  be  ready 
to  take  the  rebel  forces  in  flank,  he  determined  to 
march  straight  upon  Preston  next  day. 

These  tidings  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
rebel  army.  It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the 
11th  that  Forster  was  made  aware  of  Willis's  ap- 
proach, by  a  letter  which  one  of  their  friends  had 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Dcrwentwater.  The  intelli- 
gence 6eems  to  have  completely  disheartened  and 
confounded  him,  and  the  result  showed  how  inca- 
pable was  this  boastful  man  of  commanding  such  a 
bold  enterprise.  Instead  of  summoning  a  council 
to  deliberate  on  the  emergency,  or  issuing  any 
Plans  orders  for  defence,  he  sent  the  let- 
of  defence,  tcr  to  Lord  Kenmure,  and  went 
to  bed.  It  was  not  till  ho  was  roused  by  Lord 
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Kenmure  and  other  officers  from  his  unseasonable 
slumbers,  that  he  directed  any  measures  to  be 
taken  for  defence.  A  hurried  council  was  now 
held,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  out  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  horse  towards  Wigan,  to  plant 
strong  guards  at  Dcrrin  and  Kibble  Bridges,  and 
to  get  the  whole  army  in  readiness  to  fight  at  the 
shortest  notice.* 

There  were  two  plans  of  defence  open  to  the 
choice  of  the  insurgent  general — cither  to  march 
out  and  dispute  with  the  royal  forces  tho  passage 
of  the  river  Kibble,  by  which  Preston  is  covered  ; 
or  to  remain  within  the  town,  and  defend  it  by  the 
assistance  of  such  temporary  fortifications  and  bar- 
ricades as  could  bo  hastily  constructed  before  the 
euemy's  approach.  Tho  first  of  these  courses  had 
many  obvious  advantages.  The  bridge  across  the 
Kibble  was  long  and  narrow,  and  might  have  been 
easily  defended  by  a  handful  of  men  ugainst  a 
numerous  army.  It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  if  Forster  had  contested  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  with  General  Willis,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  rendered  two  adjacent  fords  impassable, 
which  might  easily  have  been  done,  be  might  have 
made  an  effectual  resistance— even,  perhaps,  have 
destroyed  the  royal  army. 

Between  the  bridge  and  the  town  there  extended 
a  long  and  deep  lane,  bordered  with  steep  banks 
surmounted  by  strong  hedges.  The  lane  was  in 
some  places  so  narrow  that  two  men  could  not  ride 
abreast.  This,  it  seems,  was  the  place  where,  in 
KHK,  Cromwell  experienced  such  a  determined  re- 
sistance from  the  royalists,  who  are  Baid  to  have 
rolled  down  large  stones  from  the  heights  upon 
him  and  his  men,  one  of  these  stones  coming  so 
near  him  that  he  could  only  escape  by  making  his 
horse  leap  into  a  quicksand.  But  Forster  made  no 
attempt  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantageous  pass. 
Kiver,  bridge,  and  road  were  all  Folly 
left  open  to  the  assailants.  Pos-  of  Fowtor. 
sessed  with  tho  idea  that  "  tho  body  of  tho  town 
was  tho  security  of  tho  army,"  the  rebel  general 
abandoned  all  exterior  defences,  and  commanded 
the  guard  of  one  hundred  chosen  Highlanders, 
which  the  council  had  placed  at  the  bridge,  under 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  to  retire  into  the  town. 
He,  at  theBame  time,  withdrew  another  detachment 
of  fifty  Highlanders,  who  had  taken  up  a  most  ad- 
vantageous post  in  Sir  Henry  Haughton's  house, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  town  corresponding  with 
the  bridge. 

Within  the  town,  however,  tho  insurgents  had 
taken  judicious  measures  for  their  defence,  and 
pursued  them  with  zeal  and  spirit  Four  bar- 
ricades were  thrown  up  across  tho  principal 
streets ;  not,  however,  at  their  extremities  to- 
wards the  fields,  but  a  good  way  Erection 
up,  near  the  centre  of  tho  town,  of  barricades. 
The  danger  was  thus  avoided  of  the  enemy  coming 
through  the  numerous  lanes  at  the  termination  of 
the  streets,  and  attacking  the  insurgents  in  the 
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rear  of  their  defences.  The  Jacobite  leaders 
at  this  juncture  to  have  acted  with  great  courage. 
The  Earl  of  Dcrwcntwater,  in  particular,  stripping 
to  the  waistcoat,  encouraged  the  men  to  labour, 
both  by  presents  of  money  and  by  animating  ex- 
hortations, and  the  works  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. 

One  of  the  four  barricades  was  situated  a  little 
below  the  church.  The  defence  of  it  was  com- 
mitted to  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gentlemen  volunteers  posted  in 
the  church-yard,  under  the  command  of  Lords 
Kenmurc,  Nithsdalc,  Winton,  and  Derwentwatcr. 
The  second  was  formed  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  which 
was  defended  by  a  party  of  Highlanders,  under 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  third  6on  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol.  The  Laird  of  Mackintosh,  with  his  clan, 
was  posted  at  the  windmill  barricade,  on  the  road 
to  Lancaster.  The  fourth  barrier  was  drawn  across 
the  street  leading  towards  Liverpool,  and  was 
manned  by  Hunter,  the  Northumbrian  freebooter, 
with  his  moss- troopers,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Teviotdale  and  Berwickshire,  with  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore's  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Millar  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Each  barricade 
was  protected  by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  troops 
were  also  posted  in  the  houses  near  the  barricades, 
nnd  especially  in  all  the  houses  which,  from  their 
forming  the  corners  of  lanes,  presented  two  sides 
towards  the  expected  assailants. 

General  Willis,  on  reaching  the  b  rid  go  over  the 
Kibble,  was  surprised  to  find  it  undefended ;  and  sup- 
posing that  the  insurgents  intended  to  assail  his  men 
by  an  ambuscade  from  behind  the  hedges,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  caution.  On  finding  that 
the  hedges  were  also  unoccupied,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  insurgents  had  evacuated  the 
town  altogether,  and  were  endeavouring  by  forced 
marches  to  return  to  Scotland.*  As  ho  approached 
the  town,  however,  he  saw  the  barricades  which 
Forstcr  had  thrown  up,  and  learned  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Having  taken  a  survey  of  the  defences, 
he  prepared  for  an  immediate  onset;  and  to  make 
the  assault  with  more  effect,  he  determined  to 
attack  only  two  of  the  barricades  at  once.  His 
troops  were  accordingly  divided  into  two  parties, 
ono  under  Brigadier  Honeyman,  the  other  under 
Brigadier  Dormer.  The  former,  at  the  head  of  five 
different  companies  of  dismounted  dragoons,  one 

Ccnoral  Willis  from  *ach  of  fiT0  regiments,  made 
attacks  the     a  furious  attack  on  the  barrier 
rebels—       below  tho  church,  defended  by 
Brigadier  Mackintosh.    But  their  intrepid  assault 
was  met  with  equal  courage;  and  so  destructive  a 
fire  was  poured  upon  them,  not  only  from  the  bar- 
ricades, but  from  the  adjacent  houses,  that  they  were 
beaten  off  with  considerable  loss.  The  Camcronian 
regiment,  however,  led  by  their  lieutenant-colonel, 
Lord  Forrester,  who  displayed  singular  bravery 
and  coolness  during  the  action,  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  lodgment  near  the  barricade,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  tall  house,  from  which  they  annoyed 
•  Patteo's  HUtory,  p.  10-5. 


the  defenders,  though  they  were  unable  to  cany 
the  post. 

During  this  hot  attack,  tho  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  his  brother  displayed  great  bravery 
animating  their  men,  by  words  and  example,  to 
maintain  their  ground  with  undaunted  resolution. 
His  lordship  not  only  kept  his  post,  but  was  able  to 
send  fifty  men  to  assist  Lord  Charles  Murray  with 
which  timely  aid  the  Highlanders  were  enabled  to 
maintain  their  difficult  position.    At  all  points 

Willis  was  beaten  back,  and  ho   >D)j  jj  re. 

was  finally  obliged  to  withdraw  puiwd. 
his  forces,  having  suffered  considerable  loss. 

When  the  government  forces  retired  from  the 
various  points  of  attack,  they  set  fire  to  the  boom 
betwixt  them  and  the  barricades;  and  had  not  the 
weather  been  uncommonly  serene,  the  whole  town 
must  have  been  burned  to  the  ground.  Daring  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  and  all  the  subsequent  night, 
the  royalists  kept  up  an  almost  incessant  firing 
at  tho  posts  of  the  besieged,  but  with  very  little 
effect,  as  they  were  in  general  secure  under  cow 
from  the  shot. 

Early  next  morning,  November  12th,  the  suae 
day  on  which  the  Earl  of  Mar  fought  the  in- 
decisive battlo  of  Sheriff  Muir,  Arrival  of 
General  Carpenter  arrived  with  a  Gen.  Carpenter, 
part  of  his  cavalry,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  at 
Carlisle,  Lord  Lumley,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  gentry  of  the  country.  His  arrival  of  coar* 
great!}'  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  government 
troops,  and  left  the  besieged  no  hope  of  escape  or 
relief. 

Willis  immediately  proceeded  to  explain  his  de- 
positions to  Carpenter;  and  then,  as  the  inferior  in 
rank,  offered  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  hi* 
superior  officer.  But  General  Carpenter  generotulT 
refused  to  take  the  charge  of  the  siege,  observing, 
that  as  Willis  had  begun  the  affair  so  auspiciously, 
he  deserved  tho  honour  of  finishing  it.  Various 
alterations  were  now  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
forces ;  the  town  was  completely  invested  on  ill 
sides ;  and  preparations  were  made  Renewal  of  the 
for  a  renewed  assault.   The  situ-  assault, 
ation  of  the  insurgents  had  now  become  despe- 
rate.  They  had,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  repuls- 
ing their  assailants  in  the  previous  attack,  bat  i' 
was  evident  that,  cut  off  from  all  assistance,  and 
cooped  up  in  the  streets  of  a  burning  town,  where 
they  had  few  men  to  maintain  an  extended  circle 
of  defence,  their  fate  was  inevitable.   Every  are- 
nuc  of  flight  was  now  closely  guarded ;  and  of  Uu* 
who  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  sally,  the  greater 
part  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  only  a  very  few  escape 
by  hewing  their  way  through  the  enemy.  "  The 
scene  of  unavoidable  destruction,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "had  different  effects  upon  the  different 
characters  of  the  unfortunate  insurgents  in  Preston; 
in  like  manner  as  the  approach  of  imminent  peril  has 
upon  domesticated  and  savage  animals  when  they 
are  brought  to  extremity — the  former  are  cowed 
into  submission,  while  the  latter,  brought  to  hay  be- 
come more  desperately  ferocious  iu  their 
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The  English  gentlemen  began  to  think  upon  the 
possibility  of  saving  their  lives,  and  entertained 
the  hope  of  returning  once  more  to  the  domestic 
enjoyments  of  their  homes  and  their  estates;  while 
the  Highlanders,  and  most  of  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents, even  of  the  higher  classes,  declared  for  sal- 
lying out,  and  dying  like  men  of  honour,  with 
swords  in  hand,  rather  than  holding  their  lives  on 
the  base  tenure  of 'submission." 

The  only  one  of  the  English  leaders  who  seems 
to  have  joined  the  Scots  in  this  opinion  was  Charles 
Kadcliffc,  who,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  declared 
"  he  would  rather  die,  sword  in  hand,  like  a  man  of 
honour,  than  yield  to  be  dragged  like  a  felon  to  the 
gallows,  there  to  be  hanged  like  a  dog."  Forater, 
however,  was  completely  disheartened ;  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Widdrington,  and  a  few  others, 
Colonel  Oxburgh,  who  was  an  Irish  Catholic,  and 
The  rebels     had  been  Forster's  pri  ncipal  adviser 

offer  to  treat,  in  military  matters,  went  out  to  ask 
terms  of  surrender.  This  step,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  taken  without  the  advice,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge,  of  the  leading  men  in  the  army.  And 
the  common  soldiers  were  so  exceedingly  adverse 
to  the  idea  of  a  surrender,  that,  according  to  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably have  shot  Colonel  Oxburgh  before  he  had  gone 
out  of  the  barrier,  if  they  had  been  awaro  of  the 
message  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Oxburgh's  mission  was  coldly  received  by  the 
English  general,  who,  irritated  by  the  loss  he  had 
(sustained  on  the  preceding  evening,  seemed  at  first 
disposed  to  reject  the  proposition  altogether,  and 
declared  that  "  he  would  not  treat  with  the  rebels 
who  had  killed  several  of  the  king's  subjects,  and 
must  expect  to  undergo  the  same  fate."  Oxburgh 
employed  many  arguments  to  soften  the  general, 
and  entreated  him,  as  "  a  man  of  honour  and  an 
officer,  to  show  mercy  to  people  who  were  willing 
to  submit."  Willis,  at  last,  relented  so  for  as  to 
say,  "  that  if  tho  rebels  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  surrender  at  discretion,  he  would  protect  them 
from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  until  fur- 
ther orders  from  government."  An  hour  was 
allowed  them  for  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

When  Oxburgh  returned,  and  reported  the  result 
of  his  mission,  Captain  Dalzell,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Carn  wath,  went  out,  in  the  name  of  the  Scots,  to 
ascertain  what  conditions  would  be  granted  to  them; 
but  Willis  refused  to  give  any  other  terms  than 
those  which  he  had  already  offered  through  Colonel 
Oxburgh.  Dalzell  then  requested  time  to  take  the 
proposal  into  consideration,  which  was  granted  by 
Willis,  on  condition  that  the  insurgents  should  give 
him  hostages  that  they  would  not  throw  up  now 
in  frenchmen  t8,  or  mako  any  attempt  to  escape. 
Colonel  Cotton  accompanied  Dalzell  back  to  Pres- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  hostages. 
He  speedily  returned  to  the  general's  tent,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  Earl  of  Derwcntwater  and  Colonel 
Mackintosh,  w  ho  had  been  selected  for  this  service, 
and  having  received  the  parole  of  the  other  leaders 
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of  the  rebel  forces,  that  they  should  observo  the 
proposed  conditions. 

The  news  of  the  intended  surrender  filled  the 
great  body  of  tho  common  soldiers  with  the  deepest 
indignation.  The  Highlanders,  especially,  were 
terribly  enraged,  declaring  they  would  die  sword  in 
hand,  and  insisted  on  making  an  attempt  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  royal  forces.  "  Had  Mr.  Forstcr," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "appeared  in  the  streets  ho 
would  have  been  slain,  though  he  had  had  a 
hundred  lives."  As  it  was,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  in  his  own  room.  A  Scottish  gentle- 
man, named  Murray,  who  had  waited  upon  him  to 
remonstrate  against  the  surrender,  was  so  enraged 
as  to  fire  a  pistol  at  him ;  and  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Patten,  the  Jacobite  chaplain,  who  struck 
up  Murray's  arm  at  the  moment  of  tho  discharge, 
tho  ball  would  certainly  have  pierced  Forster's  body. 

Next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Forster  sent  a 
message  to  General  Willis,  informing  him  that  the 
insurgents  were  willing  to  surrender  on  the  terms 
proposed.  Colonel  Mackintosh,  who  was  present 
when  tho  message  was  delivered,  could  not  help 
expressing  his  conviction  that  tho  Scotch  would 
not  submit  on  such  conditions.  They  were  a  peo- 
ple, he  said,  of  desperate  fortunes;  and  he,  who 
had  been  a  soldier  himself,  knew  what  it  was  to  bo 
a  prisoner  at  discretion.  "  Then  go  back  to  your 
people  again,"  exclaimed  Willis,  "  and  I  will  at- 
tack the  town,  and  not  spare  one  man  of  you." 
Mackintosh  accordingly  proceeded  to  Preston,  but 
immediately  camo  back  with  the  assurance  that 
Lord  Kenmurc,and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  leaders, 
were  willing  to  surrender  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  English.  Tho  royal  troops  then  Thcir  unc<in. 
entered  Preston  in  two  detach-  ditional  eur- 
ments,  and  meeting  in  the  market-  render, 
place,  where  tho  whole  of  the  insurgents  were  drawn 
up,  they  disarmed,  and  formally  made  them  prisoners. 

Among  the  captives  taken  at  Preston,  wero  Lords 
Derwentwater,  Widdrington,  Nithsdale,  Winton, 
Carnwath,  Kenmure,  Naimo,  and  Charles  Murray, 
and  members  of  tho  ancient  northern  families  of 
Ord,  Beaumont,  Thornton,  Clavering,  Patten,  Gas- 
coigne,  Standish,  and  Swinburne.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken,  of  all  kinds,  was  only  fourteen 
hundred,  among  whom  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred domestic  servants,  followers  of  tho  gentlemen 
who  had  assumed  arms,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  volunteers,  the  rest  consisting  of 
the  Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
Mackintosh.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tho 
greater  part  of  the  Lancashire  peasants,  who  had 
joined  them  at  Preston,  had  either  got  out  of  the 
town  during  the  blockade,  or  escaped  recognition 
at  the  surrender.  Of  tho  insurgents,  only  seven- 
teen had  been  killed  in  the  defence,  while  between 
sixty  and  seventy  of  the  royalists  were  slain,  and 
as  many  more  wounded. 

On  laying  down  thcir  arms,  the  unhappy  gar- 
rison wero  confined  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
treated  with  considerable  rigour,  being  stripped 
and  ill  used  by  the  soldiery.   In  consequence  of 
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these  outrages  many  of  the  prisoners  were  so  much 
in  want  of  decent  clothing  that  they  were  obliged 
to  strip  the  pews  of  their  baize  linings  to  protect 
themselves  from  tho  severity  of  the  weather.  No 
distinction  was  made  of  rank  and  condition,  or  of 
degrees  in  guilt ;  and  tho  private  men,  who  had 
merely  followed  what  was,  in  their  eyes,  the  para- 
mount duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  their  chiefs, 
were  treated  with  all  the  severity  duo  to  wilful 
rebellion.  About  five  hundred  of  the  inferior  pri- 
soners were  sent  to  Chester  jail,  and  many  others 
to  Liverpool  and  various  prisons  near  the  place 
where  they  were  taken ;  but  those  of  most  note 
were  conveyed  to  London,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  9th  of  December.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  city  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession,  which 
was  much  less  dishonourable  to  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  than  to  the  mean  minds  who  pandered  to 
tho  passions  of  the  mob  by  planning  such  an 
ignoble  triumph.     When  the  prisoners  reached 


selected,  of  tho  different  respect  paid  in  the  High 
lands  to  the  natural  and  to  the  merely  legal  head 
of  a  clan,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  \h- 
Frosors.  Though  they  were  under  the  eve  not  onlv 
of  (heir  legal  chief,  but  also  of  Lord  Mar  and  hU 
Highland  army,  and  had  with  apparent  cordiality 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  the  exiled  Stewart, 
yet,  on  receiving  Simon  Eraser's  orders,  they  acted 
as  if  they  had  no  alternative  except  to  obey,  and 
they  at  once  abandoned  the  rebel  camp,  in  apitecf 
their  attachment  to  the  cause,  and  their  expetn 
tions  of  a  large  booty  from  the  plunder  of  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  Duncan  Forbes,  afterward* 
lord-president,  held  possession  of  the  ancient  for- 
talicc  of  Cullodcn  in  the  government  interest, 
whilst  his  father-in-law,  Hugh  Koee,  occupied  the 
adjoining  fortress  of  Kilravock,  and,  with  a  small 
but  intrepid  garrison,  protected  a  considerable 
district  from  the  incursions  of  the  Jacobite  forces. 
The  territory  north  of  Ix>ch  Ness  was  in  tk 


llarnet,  they  were  all  pinioned  with  cords,  like  the   keeping  of  the  loyal  Earl  of  Sutherland.  In 


viJest  criminals.  At  Highgate  they  wcro  met  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse  grenadiers  and  foot- 
guards  ;  hnltcrs  were  put  upon  their  horses,  and 
each  man's  horse  was  led  by  a  private  soldier,  and 
their  cars  were  stunned  by  the  drums  of  their 
escort  beating  a  triumphal  march  and  by  the 
shouts  of  the  populace,  who  loaded  them  with 
every  kind  of  scurrilous  abuse  and  insult.  In  this 
manner  they  were  led  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  divided  among  the  four  principal  prisons, 
the  noblemen  being  secured  in  tho  Tower.* 

In  the  north  the  Pretender's  cause  was  not 
meeting  with  such  success  as  could  compensate  for 
the  disasters  and  final  ruin  of  the  Jacobites  who 
had  marched  into  England.  Inverness,  with  all 
the  castles  and  forts  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
in  consequence  of  the  Frascr  clan  having  changed 
sides  in  the  contest.  Simon  Fraser — better  known 
The  Cl.m  Fra-  nT  hi"  subsequent  name,  Lord  Lovat 
f  i  r  nbund'Hi*  — had  appeared  in  his  own  district, 
''ihc^ebel^  and  found  that,  whilst  the  main 
body  of  bis  clan  had  followed  its 
le^al  head,  Mr.  MacKonzie  of  Frascrdalc,  to  the 
rebel  camp,  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  men 
had  disobeyed  the  Jacobite  call,  and  remained  at 
home.  Simon  felt  that  now,  by  nn  energetic  main- 
tenance of  the  Hanoverian  cause,  he  who  was  the 
nr.tural,  might  again  become  the  legal,  chief  of  the 
elan  ;  and  he  forthwith  resolved  on  a  course  of 
loyalty,  ns,  at  present,  most  conducive  to  his  own 
interest.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  the  three 
hundred  clansmen  to  place  themselves  under  his 
rommand,  and  sent  a  message  to  those  of  their 
brethren  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  requiring 
their  immediate  return  from  Lord  Mar's  camp,  and 
threatening  them,  should  they  refuse  or  delay  com- 
pliance, with  the  extreme  penalties  which  a  High- 
land chieftain  could,  in  those  days  of  feudal  des- 
potism, award.    A  better  illustration  could  not  be 

•  The  Last  Earl  of  Dcrwcntwater,  p.  20 ;  Patteo,  p.  07, 
tt  $eq. 


the  event  of  the  recapture  of  Inverness  by  the 
friends  of  the  government,  the  pass  from  the  north 
Highlands  to  the  south  of  Scotland  would  be  in 
their  hands.  Lovat,  at  the  head  of  the  Frasrr 
clan,  joined  Forbes  and  Hose  for  the  achievement 
of  this  important  result.  Their  combined  form 
along  with  a  small  party  from  the  elan  of  the 
Grants,  numbered  about  thirteen  hundred  men. 
Before,  however,  they  had  completed  their  plats 
for  the  siege  of  Inverness,  the  terrified  garrison  took 
to  flight,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November, 
secretly  dropped  down  the  river  in  boats,  and 
escaped  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

From  the  first,  Mar  had  shown  his  utter  in- 
capacity for  the  enterprise  which  he  had  nnftrr- 
taken.  He  hod,  indeed,  succeeded  in  eoUeetirir 
a  large  body  of  troops;  but  he  was  destitute  of 
the  experience,  military  skill,  and  daring,  which 
were  necessary  to  gnidc  them  to  victory.  Nor  wa4 
his  incapacity  long  concealed  from  the  Highland 
officers,  who,  chafing  under  the  delay  of  meetinr 
the  enemy,  and  loathing  the  novel  drudgery  t  • 
which  Mar  had  set  them  of  fortifying  the  camp 
exaggerated  the  opportunities  of  successful  attsci 
which  he  neglected.  The  chieftains,  therefor*, 
began  to  murmur  loudly  against  Dentate! 
his  timidity,  which  they  were  far  HigbUnd 
from  regarding  as  wise  caution  5  cUi«&. 
and  they  bitterly  felt  how  ruinous,  as  well  »' 
ridiculous,  was  protracted  inaction  in  the  cutnw 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  wtl- 
knew  that  the  inactive  duties  of  a  camp  *rrt 
peculiarly  disliked  by  their  men,  and  that  if  It 
procrastinating  system  were  much  longer  purtow 
many  of  them  would  desert  the  standard  al!^ 
gctner.*    Discontent  pervaded  the  whole  of  tk* 

•  On*  of  their  leaders  said  he  wtis  afraid  the  Higto^ 
would  desert  their  colours  in  three  casea: — first,  if 
were  long  without  being  brought  to  action  th«y  would 
and  go  home ;  aceondly,  if  they  fought  and  were  vicK**--; 
they  would  plunder,  and  go  home  ;  thirdly,  if  they  fw**' 
ond  were  beaten,  thov  would  ran  away  asd  go  *** 
(MaaterofSincUir'aMB.;  Browne's  "  History  of  the  H«1-- 
lands,"  vol.  ii.  r.  317.) 
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Jncobite  armv,  and  showed  if»clf  in  such  various 
forms,  as  convinced  Mar  of  tho  necessity  of  raising 
his  camp  and  marching  southwards  without 
further  delay. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  carl  broke  up  the 
encampmcn t  at  Perth,  nnd  marched  to  Auchtcrardcr. 
On  the  12th  he  directed  the  main  body  of  the 
northern  and  the  western  clans,  along  with  the 
squadron  from  Fife,  and  other  two  squadrons  of 
Mar  marches    horse,  to  advance  upon  Dunblane, 
u»  Dunblane,    whilst  he  himself  brought  up  ano- 
ther division  more  leisurely,  intending  to  rest  with 
it  near  the  old  Roman  camp  of  Ardoch.*  Intel- 
ligence, however,  was  sent  by  the  wife  of  tho 
laird  of  Kippendavie,  to  the  first  division  of  the 
army  as  it  approached  Dunblane,  that  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  had  already  appeared  there  at  the  head 
of  the  government  forcos,  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
rebels.    Tho  clans  and  tho  squadrons  of  cavalry 
composing  the  van  of  the  Jacobite  army  at  once 
halted;  and  the  rear,  commanded  by  Mar,  was 
quickly  brought  up,  the  whole  army  occupying  an 
eminence  north  of  tho  8heriffmuir,  where  they 
spent  the  night  of  Saturday,  12th  November, 
under  arms.   The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  had  re- 
ceived exact  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
rebels,  quitted  Stirling  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  and  marched  forward  to  Dunblane.  Ho  took 
possession  of  the  town ;  but,  from  fear  of  a  surprise, 
he  led  out  his  troops,  and  caused  them  to  bivouac 
nbont  two  miles  to  the  north-east,  above  tho  house 
of  Kippenross.    Though  the  night  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  duke  issued  peremptory  orders  that  no 
tent  should  be  pitched,  either  by  officer  or  private 
soldier.    He  himself  repaired  to  a  sheepcote  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  to  the  right,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  sitting  on  a  bundle  of  straw.    Shortly  after 
midnight  he  caused  six  rounds  of  ammunition  to 
be  served  out  to  each  man,  in  addition  to  twenty- 
four  which  had  been  previously  distributed.  Tho 
hostile  armies  were  now  separated  by  an  elevated 
nnd  uneven  waste,  called  SherifTmuir,  from  its 
having  formerly  been  the  rendezvous  for  the  militia 
of  the  sheriffdom  of  Monteith.    Owing  to  its 
gentle  elevation  and  extent,  it  afforded  a  full 
view  of  tho  surrounding  country,  whilst  its  own 
surface  came  as  completely  within  the  vision  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood.    Yet,  though  neither  of  the 
armies  could  take  up  a  position  on  the  muir  with- 
out all  its  movements  becoming  visible  to  the  other, 
much  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  that  when 
it  was  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  both  the 
nrmies,  they  might,  on  certain  spots,  be  screened 
from  each  other's  observation. 

Next  morning  both  armies  were  early  under  arms. 
The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  on  the  east  of  the 
rond  to  Dunblane,  having  the  SherifTmuir  in  front. 
They  were  formed  in  two  lines,  the  first  consisting 
of  ten  battalions  of  foot  under  General  Gordon,  with 
C'lanranald,  Glengarry,  Sir  John  McLean,  and 
other  Highland  chieftains.   The  second  line  con- 

•  At  Ardoch  ifae  Proccstrium  of  the  Roman  citnp  is  «till 
plainly  traced. 


sisted  of  the  Mackenzie*  and  Gordons,  with  the 
battalions  of  Panmure,  Tullibardine,  Strathallan, 
Drummond  of  Logie-Almond,  and  Robertson  of 
St  man.    Both  lines  were  protected  on  the  flanks 
by  some  squadrons  of  horse.    The  Highland  army 
numbered  altogether  nearly  nine  thousand  men. 
At  an  early  hour  Mar  observed  tho  Duko  of 
Argyll,  with  a  number  of  his  officers,  upon  an 
eminence  above  Dunblane,  reconnoitring  the  posi- 
I  tion  of  the  rebels.    Rightly  judging  that  the 
duko  meant  to  offer  him  battle,  he  called  a  council 
of  war  in  front  of  his  cavalry,  and  addressed  the 
assembled  officers  and  chiefs  in  an  animating 
speech,  depicting  tho  wrongs  of  their  prince  and 
country,  and  congratulating  them  that  they  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  revenging  their  wrongs  in 
open  battle.    He  then  asked  them  if  they  were 
ready  to  engage.    Tho  Marquis  of  Huntly  was 
tho  only  officer  who  openly  objected  to  fight,  but 
some  few  were  heard  in  an  under  tone  to  recom- 
mend a  return  to  Perth  till  the  spring ;  but  the 
chiefs  and  other  officers  were  eager  to  encounter 
tho  enemy,  and  the  voices  of  the  dissentients  were 
drowned  by  loud  shouts  of  "  fight !  fight !  "  The 
Jacobite  officers  immediately  galloped  off  to  their 
posts,  and  as  soon  as  this  resolution  was  made 
known  to  their  troops,  it  was  welcomed  with  loud 
cheers  and  the  tossing  up  of  hats  and  bonnets. 

Whilo  tho  rebel  army  was  thus  engaged,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  after  consulting  with  his  officers, 
resolved  not  to  wait  the  attack  of  tho  enemy  on 
the  grounds  occupied  by  his  troops,  but  to  lead  up 
tho  hill,  and  to  encounter  the  insurgents  on  the 
elevated  part  of  the  moor.  His  army  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines.  The  first  was  composed  of  six 
battalions,  numbering  about  eighteen  hundred 
men,  and  having  three  squadrons  of  dragoons  on 
each  flank.  Tho  second  lino  consisted  of  only  two 
battalions  of  foot,  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons  to 
protect  each  extremity.  On  the  right  the  duke 
commanded  in  person,  whilst  General  Witham  had 
charge  of  tho  left  wing,  and  General  Wightman 
brought  up  the  centre.  The  entire  army  did  not 
number  more  than  four  thousand  men,  for  tho 
Glasgow  volunteers  had  been  left,  behind,  though 
their  officer,  Colonel  Blackadder,  had  pronounced 
them  as  fit  as  they  wcro  willing  to  take  the  field 
and  share  in  any  service  imposed  on  the  duke's 
ablest  veterans.  But  the  marked  inferiority  of  the 
royal  army  in  numbers  was  well  compensated 
by  their  valour,  hardihood,  and  discipline.  To  a 
man,  they  were  animated,  not  only  by  admiration 
for  the  many  estimable  and  heroic  qualities,  per- 
sonal and  ancestral,  of  their  leader,  but  also  by 
intense  yet  intelligent  zeal  for  the  great  causo  of 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  their  country 
imperilled  in  the  struggle,  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  was,  they  keenly  felt,  entrusted  to  their 
swords.  A  unity,  resolution,  and  fervour  of  patri- 
otic spirit  gave  tho  best  impulse  to  this  compact 
and  well-disciplined  host,  which  was  thus  far 
from  being  so  unequally  matched  as  a  compari- 
son of  numbers  might  indicate,  against  tho  Jacobite 
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army,  which  they  were  about  to  encounter.  The 
latter  was  nearly  nine  thousand  strong,  and  doubt- 
less included  some  of  the  mo3l  martial  of  all  the 
Highland  clans;  but  it  also  consisted  of  a  large 
proportion  of  untrained  serfs  and  worthless  camp- 
followers,  who  could  only  confuse  and  encumber 
any  military  movements ;  whilst  it  was  further 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  any  close  bond  of  union 
between  its  Highland  and  its  Lowland  divisions, 
and  by  the  timidity  and  incapacity  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Still,  the  headlong  charge  of  the 
clansmen  might,  in  a  moment,  with  whirlwind  fury 
sweep  down  and  rout  such  a  small  army  as  that  led 
by  Argyll,  and  render  the  duke's  skill,  and  the 
steady  bravery  of  his  men,  of  no  avail ;  for  fre- 
quently had  a  disciplined  force,  deploying  strictly 
according  to  rule,  and  handled  by  a  general  who 
was  carrying  out  an  elaborate  plan  of  battle,  been 
broken,  cut  up,  and  dispersed  by  the  sudden 
assault  of  an  irregular  body  of  Highlanders  sweep- 
ing down  with  resistless  onset  the  opposing  ranks. 

The  Jacobite  general  now  put  his  troops  in 
Battle  of     motion,  and  advanced  towards  the 

ShcritTmuir.  enemy,  having  divided  his  two 
lines  into  four  columns,  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
flanks.  The  royal  forces  at  the  some  moment 
were  advancing  up  the  hill  from  the  opposite  side ; 
but,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  the 
hostile  armies  did  not  see  each  other  until  they 
were  almost  hand  to  hand.  When  they  met  on 
the  summit  of  the  moor  it  was  found  that  both  had 
diverged  considerably  to  the  right,  so  that  the 
opposing  lines  did  not  fairly  confront  each  other, 
and  the  left  wing  of  both  was  outflanked.-  The 
right  wing  of  the  royalists  was  fully  formed  5  but 
a  portion  of  the  centre  and  left  had  not  yet 
readied  their  proper  position.  As  soon  as  the  Earl 
of  Mar  perceived  the  disadvantageous  situation  of 
Argyll's  army,  he  resolved  instantly  to  begin  the 
attack  before  their  arrangements  were  completed, 
and,  having  sent  orders  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
line  immediately  to  fall  on,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  clans,  pulled  off  and  waved  his  hat, 
and,  with  a  huzza,  led  forward  his  men  against  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  which  was  in  the  act  of 
forming.  The  chief  of  the  Macleans,  placing 
himself  in  front  of  his  clan,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,—"  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  day  we  have  long 
wished  to  sec.  Yonder  stands  MacCallummoer 
for  King  George,  and  here  stands  MacLean  for 
King  James.  God  bless  MacLean  and  King  James  ! 
Charge,  gentlemen ! " 

The  Highlanders  now  stripped  off  their  plaids, 
fired  and  then  threw  away  their  muskets,  and, 
drawing  their  swords,  rushed  with  loud  yells 
upon  the  enemy.  Their  fire  was  instantly  re- 
turned by  the  royalists,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Jacobites,  the  gallant  young  captain  of  Clanranald 
fell  mortally  wounded.  His  clansmen  gathered 
around  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  spirited  encourage- 
ment to  them  to  fight  courageously,  they  stood 
absorbed  in  grief.  But  Glengarry,  observing  their 
dejection,  sprung  forward,  and  throwing  his  bonnet 


into  the  air,  cried  aloud,  in  his  native  language,— 
"  Revenge,  revenge ;  revenge,  to-day  !  and  mourn- 
ing to-morrow!"  Roused  by  this  appeal,  the 
Highlanders  instantly  resumed  their  headlong; 
assault,  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Earl  of  Mar  pursued  the  fugitives  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners ;  bat 
intelligence  having  reached  him  that  a  disaster 
had  befallen  his  left  wing,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  stony  hill  of  Kip- 
pen  davie. 

The  left  wing  of  the  rebel  forces  was  the  first 
to  begin  the  attack,  and  poured  two  volleys  upor. 
the  corps  commanded  by  the  duke,  with  a  precision 
and  effect  which  the  most  experienced  officer*  in 
the  royal  army  declared  they  had  never  seen 
surpassed  by  the  best  disciplined  troops.  The 
royalists,  however,  kept  their  ground,  and  the 
battle  continued  to  rage  for  some  time  without  any 
decisive  result.    Argyll,  perceiving  that  his  small 
body  of  men  could  not  make  any  impression  upoo 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  afraid 
that  they  might  outflank  him,  ordered  Colonel  Cath- 
cart  to  lead  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  across  a  mo- 
rass, which  the  frost  had  rendered  passable,  and 
attack  the  Highlanders  on  the  flank.    This  move- 
ment was  executed  with  great  promptitude  and  akili, 
and  was  attended  with  complete  success.  He- 
insurgent  cavalry,  borne  down  by  the  superior 
weight  of  the  English  dragoons,  after  a  stubborn 
resistance,  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The 
clansmen  were,  at  the  same  time,  attacked  and 
driven  back  by  Argyll's  foot.    The  first  line  of 
Mar's  left  wing  was  thus  mingled  indiscriminate y 
with  the  second,  and  a  general  rout  ensued.  The 
insurgents,  however,  though  broken,  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
In  the  course  of  their  retreat,  the  cavalier  horn, 
chiefly  composed  of  Perthshire  and  Angus  gentry, 
made  no  fewer  than  ten  attempts,  at  differec; 
places,  to  rally  and  charge  their  pursuers.  Bet 
their  small  country  horses  were  unable  to  re%!>! 
the  weight  of  the  royal  cavalry,  and  at  length, 
after  three  hours*  hard  fighting,  Mar's  left  wirr 
was  driven  across  the  river  Allan,  a  distance  c.r 
about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  TLt 
insurgents  suffered  severely  in  their  retreat,  u 
spite  of  the  praiseworthy  humanity  of  the  deke. 
who  called  upon  the  dragootiB  to  "  spare  the  p>ar 
blue  bonnets."   The  young  Earl  of  Strathmcrc 
who  showed  great  gallantry  in  rallying  his  Arjru* 
regiment,  was  killed  by  a  dragoon  after  quarter 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  the  Earl  of  Panmnrc 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  was  rescuex* 
by  his  brother,  Harry  Maule. 

At  this  period  the  duke  received  information  cf 
the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  on    indecuivr  rL- 
which  he  relinquished  the  pur-  '^^f'1'0 
suit  of  the  enemy,  and  returned 
to  tho  field  of  battle.*    He  had  now  with  h:« 

•  On  bis  march  some  one  having  remarked  to  bi*  Grv? 
that  he  feared  the  victory  was  not  complete,  the  d-fcf 
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scarcely  a  thousand  men,  who  were  much  ex- 
hausted, while  the  victorious  right  wing  of  the 
rebels,  drawn  up  on  the  hill  of  Kippondavic, 
amounted  to  four  times  that  numher.  In  these 
circumstances  ho  judged  it  prudent  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  huving  posted  his  men  behind  some 
enclosures  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon  on  his  right  and  left,  he  waited 
the  expected  attack  of  the  enemy.  But  Mar,  in 
spite  of  his  Tastly  superior  numbers  and  advan- 
tageous position,  showed  no  inclination  to  renew 
the  fight.  "Oh,  for  an  hour  of  Dundee!"  exclaimed 
nn  old  chief,  enraged  at  the  incapacity  and  inac- 
tivity  of  his  general.  On  the  approach  of  night 
the  Highlanders  began  to  retire  from  the  hill 
towards  their  rear,  and  the  duke,  on  hearing  the 
receding  sound  of  their  bagpipes,  and  seeing  tho 
ranks  in  front  gradually  disappearing,  filed  off  his 
men  to  the  right  towards  Dunblane.  He  spent  the 
night  with  his  troops  under  arms,  on  the  fields 
which  lay  betwixt  the  town  and  Shcriffmuir, 
while  his  opponent  retired  to  the  Roman  camp  at 
Ardoch,  where  ho  bivouaccd  for  the  night.* 

Early  next  morning  Argyll  visited  the  field  of 
battle,  and  took  possession  of  six  pieces  of  cannon 
and  other  trophic*,  including  seven  waggons  and 
a  great  quantity  of  muskets,  broadswords,  and 
plaids,  which  the  Highlanders  had  thrown  away 
when  about  to  charge.  Thirteen  pairs  of  colours 
and  three  standards,  including  the  royal  one  called 
••  The  Restoration,"  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  general.  Tho  insurgents  are  believed  to  have 
lo9t  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  while, 
according  to  the  official  account,  tho  royal  army 

replied  in  tho  words  of  an  old  song;,  called  tho  "  Bob  o' 
Dunblane :" — 

"  If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit ; 
If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bob  it  again." 

•  The  author  of  the  Cue  old  satirical  ballad  on  the 
tattle  of  SherifTmuir  jiwtly  say*  of  this  confused  and  in- 
decisive struggle,  "  There  is  nothing  certain,  except  that 
I  hero  was  actually  a  battle,  which  ho  witnessed." 

"  There  "a  some  say  that  we  wan  ; 

Surao  *ay  that  they  wan  ; 

Some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man  ; 

But  ae  thing  I'm  sure, 

That  at  Sheriflmuir 
A  battle  thero  was,  which  I  saw,  man  ; 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 

And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa,  m.in. 
•         •         •         •  • 

So  there  such  a  race  was 

As  ne'er  in  that  place  was ; 
And  aa  little  chase  was  at  a',  man, 

Frao  ither  they  ran 

Without  touk  o*  drum  ; 
Thoy  did  not  make  use  o'  a  paw,  man. 

•         •         «         •  • 

Bob  Boy  he  stood  watch 

On  a  hill  for  to  catch 
The  booty,  for  aught  that  I  saw,  man  ; 

For  ho  ne'er  ad  vane*  d 

From  the  place  he  waa  stane'd, 
Till  nae  mair  waa  to  do  there  at  a'  man,"  &c. 

ThU  noted  freebooter  drew  down  upon  himself  the  un- 
sparing lush  of  the  satirist  by  his  refusal  to  take  any  part  in 
the  battle,  alleging  that  if  his  friends,  the  Jacobites,  could 
not  do  it  without  him,  they  could  not  do  it  with  hiul 


had  two  hundred  und  ninety  killed,  a  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  taken  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  six 
hundred  and  ten.*  The  Earl  of  Forfar,  a  scion  of 
tho  famous  house  of  Douglas,  and  a  brave  and 
experienced  officer,  received  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
wounds,  besides  a  pistol-shot  in  the  knee,  of  which 
he  died  at  Stirling  three  weeks  after  the  battle. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  took  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners;  but,  in  the  confusion  of  the  fight, 
the  greater  part  made  their  escape.  The  remainder, 
including  the  Lord  Strathallan  and  his  brother, 
Murray  of  Auchtertyre,  Drummond  of  Logic 
Drummond,  Walkinshaw  of  Barrowficld,  and  about 
eighty  other  gentlemen,  were  carried  to  Stirling. 

Both  generals  claimed  the  victory;  but  all  tho 
advantages  of  the  contest  re-  Fruitg  of  thc 
mained  with  the  government.  The  victory  reaped 
duko  maintained  his  position,  by  the  gorern- 
and  completely  frustrated  the  at-  ment' 
tempt  of  the  rebels  to  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands ;  while  Mar,  abandoning  his  project  of 
marching  across  thc  Forth,  retreated,  first  to  Auch- 
tcrarder,  and  then  to  his  former  quarters  at  Perth. 
According  to  their  usual  custom  after  a  battle, 
whether  victorious  or  defeated,  the  clansmen  de- 
serted in  great  numbers.  Tho  Camcrons,  Mac- 
kenzie!, and  Gordons  retired  in  a  body,  while  tho 
other  clans  melted  away  insensibly ;  so  that  tho 
Jacobite  leader  soon  found  his  army  reduced  nearly 
one  half.  Many  of  those  who  remained  were  dis- 
heartened by  their  failure,  and  the  obvious  inca- 
pacity of  their  general.  The  Highland  chiefs, 
indeed,  who  still  rallied  round  thc  Jacobite  stan- 
dard, were  eager  for  another  battle,  and  urged  Mar 
to  take  the  field  at  once,  while  the  royalists  were 
exhansted  by  tho  late  contest.  "  If  we  have  not 
yet  gained  a  victory,"  said  General  Hamilton  at  a 
council  of  war  held  immediately  after  tho  battle, 
"we  ought  to  fight  Argyll  once  a  week  till  wo 
make  it  one."  t 

But  many  of  tho  Jacobite  officers  were  now 
convinced  that  thc  cause  was  hopeless,  and  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Inverness  by  Simon 
Fraser,  which  took  place  on  tho  12th  of  No- 
vember, tho  day  before  tho  battle  of  Shcriffmuir, 
greatly  deepened  this  disheartening  impression. 
The  Lowland  portion  of  thc  rebel  army  in  par- 
ticular began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  tho  con- 
sequences of  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  not  only 
to  their  liberties  and  estates,  but  also  to  their 
very  lives,  which  they  felt  had  been  wantonly 
staked.  There  could  not  bo  a  doubt  that  the  enter- 
prise, if  not  forthwith  self-abandoned,  would  bo 
speedily  and  summarily  crushed,  and  that,  in  cither 
case,  they  and  all  its  abettors  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  sovereign  reputed  to  be  stern  and 
ungenerous,  if  not  sullenly  implacable;  and  who 
might,  moreover,  be  Wrongly  impressed  with  thc 

•  Patten's  History,  n.  U8. 

t  *'  True  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth."  By  a 
BcM.  Chambers'  History  of  the  Bebellion  iu  Scotland, 
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necessity  of  making  the  punishment  of  the  pre- 
sent insurrection  a  terrible  warning  ogainst  its 
repetition.  A  considerable  number,  therefore, 
Tho  lowland-  °^  Lowland  gentlemen  were 
cr«  dr., ire  to  anxious  to  open  negotiations  with 
negotiate.  ^  Dufco  of  Argyll,  and  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  if  he  could  assure  them  of  an 
amnesty.  "When  the  news  of  the  reduction  of 
Preston  reached  the  rebel  army,  "  6ome,  who  had 
been  caballing  privately  before  began  to  f-pcak 
openly  of  capitulating  with  the  enemy,  and  found 
others  more  easily  tojoin  with  them."  *  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  these  views  and  wishes  were  branded 
as  indications  of  cowardice  by  tho  Highlanders, 
although  they  were  in  the  habit  of  quitting  the 
camp  whenever  they  thought  proper,  and  many  of 
their  fellow  clansmen  hud  already  returned  to 
their  homes.  They  had  often  eluded  tho  ven- 
geance of  the  government  by  betaking  themselves 
to  the  inviolable  sanctuary  found  iu  their  inac- 
cessible mountaiu-fastnesscs ;  and  they  no  doubt 
expected,  by  adopting  tho  Bamo  expedient  in  the 
present  emergency,  to  effect  their  escape  from 
amidst  the  ruins  of  art  unfortunate  insurrection, 
and  from  the  penalties  of  the  vindictive  law  of 
treason.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  rebellion 
of  1715  that  theso  turbulent  chiefs  were  at  length 
made  to  feel  that  a  triumphant  government  could 
scud  its  ministers  of  vengeance  into  the  most 
remote  and  pathless  districts  of  the  country,  to 
smite  the  rebel  in  his  securest  stronghold,  and  to 
prove  that  Highlanders  and  Low  landers  were 
equally  amenable  to  British  law. 
At  the  head  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  nego- 
Pro  d  iuh.  tiation  was  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 
mi^iuii  of  the  who  was  severely  blamed  by  the  Ja- 
Miis:«t  of  cobites  for  his  inactivity  during  the 
mcuir—  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  who  had 
followed  Huntley  to  Strathbogie,  to  persuade  that 
fugitive  lord  to  make  separate  terms  for  them- 
selves. He  alleged,  in  justification  of  his  departure 
from  Mar's  camp,  that  his  life  was  in  imminent 
peril,  as  there  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of  several 
Highlanders  to  murder  him.  It  is  curious  to  find 
tho  proposals  for  the  amicablo  termination  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  surrender  of  the  insurgents, 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
—favoured  In  tho  by  no  other  person  than  Lord  Mar 
Earl  of  .M.'ir.  himself.  The  Jacobite  leader's 
apology  for  this  strange  step  is  that  he  was 
fully  apprised  of  the  intrigues  carried  on  by 
the  master  of  Sinclair  and  others,  and  that  he 
judged  it  wise  and  fair  by  a  general,  to  prevent  a 
merely  partial,  surrender ;  since  the  latter  would 
involve  as  thorough  an  abandonment  of  the  Jacobite 
enterprise,  whilst  it  would  secure  the  royal  pardon 
for  only  a  few  of  the  insurgents,  and  leave  the 
great  body,  along  with  the  most  honest  leaders 
of  the  party,  exposed  to  the  worst  severities  which 
the  law  could  inflict.t  It  was  through  the  Coun- 
tess of  Moray,  aunt  to  Argyll,  that  Mar  inquired 

*  Journal  of  Mar' a  Proceeding*,  published  at  Paris, 
t  Ibid. 


if  the  duke  had  been  entrusted  with  the  pave 
to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents.  Argyll  wat 
not  only  a  supporter  of  the  house  Moderation  of 
of  Hanover,  but  a  genuine  patriot,  ArpjU. 
who  was  warmly  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
the  Scottish  people  of  all  ranks.  Hence  this  gru: 
statesman  and  warrior  was  deeply  solicitous,  on 
tho  ruin  of  tho  Jacobite  enterprise,  that  thote  d 
his  countrymen  in  tho  north,  who  had  fooluhi) 
committed  themselves  to  it,  should  be  allowed 
to  return  quietly  to  their  loyalty,  instead  of  bei:.g 
rendered  desperate  by  implacable  rigour.  It  « 
understood  that  the  duke  highly  approved  of  ik 
proposal  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  his  re- 
bellious countrymen,  and  was  desirous  that  govern- 
ment should  readily  accept  their  offered  sunuiii- 
sion  ;  but  he  had  to  reply  to  Mar,  that  it  was  rx<; 
in  his  commission  to  treat  with  those  who  bd 
taken  up  arms  against  King  George,— that  in  the 
meantime  he  could  only  accept  their  nncondilioci! 
surrender,  but  that  he  would  immediately  request 
the  government  to  invest  him  with  powers  for 
negotiating.  In  consideration  of  what  Argyll  Lad 
done  in  Sootland  during  the  last  few  uiontH 
when  his  small  and  indifferently-equipped  aruy 
had  furnished  tho  only  obstacle  which  the  powtr:. 
forces  of  tho  rebels  had  encountered,  as  well  u  h> 
Btedfast  adherence  to  the  Hauoverian  dynasty, 
his  recommendation  of  a  forgiving  policy  tows:* 
the  Scottish  rebels  might  well  have  been  favour- 
ably attended  to  by  government.  His  commu»iw 
however,  was  not  extended  so  att  to  embrace tk 
powers  of  negotiating  for  which  he  applied ;  u4 
his  old  commission,  which  he  had  sent  to  i/ocdu 
for  renewal,  was  not  even  returned  to  him.  Tb» 
early  was  indicated  the  implacable  policy  of  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  whose  rigour  in  enforcing  tk 
severest  penalties  of  the  law  rendered  despenre 
the  discontented  and  the  misguided,  whom  a  lcnit-r.: 
treatment  would  have  served  to  reclaim. 

Meanwhile,  tho  troops  of  Mar  v  ere  rapidly  de- 
creasing, whilst  the  duke's  army    Arrival  of  tk 
was  receiving  important  reinforce-  Pretends, 
ments  from  England,  and  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  three  thousand  Dutch  soldiers.    In  this  altcni 
posture  of  affairs,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jacobin 
would  have  cast  themselves  completely  upon  the 
mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  surrendered  un- 
conditionally to  Argyll,  but  for  the  solitary  La;« 
which  the  expected  presence  of  their  exiled  prir-n 
excited.    Never,  however,  was  a  forlorn  hope  m-j :<■■ 
cruelly  disappointed,  for  James  appeared  at  km: ' 
in  the  camp  of  the  rebels  only  to  w  itness  the  run: 
of  the  insurrection.   When  the  tidings  first  reached 
him  that  his  friends  had  taken  up  arms  in  h  - 
behalf,  he  had  gone  from  Lorraine  to  St.  MiuV 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  shipping  off  *up 
plies  for  Scotland.    He  lingered  so  long  at 
place  that  he  was  ultimately  prevented  from  su- 
ing by  some  British  men-of-war  which  lay  btfo-'1 
the  harbour.    He  then  traversed  the  country  i 
the  disguise  of  a  mariner,  and  with  only  six  sttf  ch- 
ants disguised  as  French  naval  officers  emtarkri 
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at  Dunkirk  about  the  middle  of  December,  on 
board  a  small  vest*-!  of  eight  gum,  which  consented, 
whilst  professing  Jo  be  bound  for  Norway,  to  con- 
vey him  and  his  few  followers  to  the  north-east 
coast  of  Scotland. 

The  rest  of  his  domestics  were  directed  to  follow 
him  in  two  small  vessels,  bringing  with  them  some 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  army  at  Perth.  On  the 
22nd  of  December  the  Chevalier  landed  at  Peter- 
head, whence  Lieutenant  Allan  Cameron,  of 
Lochicl,  one  of  his  attendant*,  was  immediately 
sent  otf  to  Perth  with  the  news  of  his  arrival. 
Next  day  ho  set  out  far  tho  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  and  on  the  24th  reached  Fetterosso,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Earl-Marischal.  Here,  on  tho 
27th,  he  was  waited  on  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
about  thirty  other  gentlemen,  who  had  set  out  from 
Perth  to  meet  the  prince  as  soon  as  they  received 
intelligence  of  his  landing.  He  was  detained  at 
Feitcrcsso  by  two  successive  attacks  of  ague,  nnd 
spent  the  time  in  receiving  addresses  from  tho 
"  Episcopal  clergy  of  tho  diocese  of  Aberdeen," 
aud  from  the  magistrates  and  town-council  of  that 
city.  The  address  of  the  clergy,  after  expressing 
thanks  to  God  for  tho  Chevalier's  "  safe  and  happy 
arrival"  in  Scotland,  referred,  in  somewhat  ful- 
some terms,  to  his  "princely  virtues,"  which,  "are 
such,"  they  say,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of  tho  best 
judges,  you  are  worthy  to  wear  a  crown  though 
you  had  not  been  born  to  it." 

Beforo  leaving  Fetteresao,  tho  prince  exercised 
some  of  tho  prerogatives  of  royalty  by  conferring 
titles  on  several  of  his  adherents.  Tho  Earl  of  Mar 
was  elevated  to  a  dukedom,  and  it  ia  reported  that 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  the 
Jacobite  provost  of  Aberdeen.  Resuming  his 
journey  southward  on  the  2nd  of  January  (1716), 
the  Chevalier  passed  successively  through  Brechin, 
Glammia,  aud  Dundee,  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone, 
which  he  reached  on  the  6th,  and  next  day  made 
his  public  entry  into  Perth. 

His  arrival  was  a  source  of  great  disappoint- 
ment to  his  adherents,  who  hud  expected  that  ho 
would  bring  with  him  a  supply  both  of  men  and 
stores  j  while  he,  on  his  side,  was  deeply  mortified 
to  find  that  so  many  of  the  insurgents  had  already 
abandoned  his  standard,  and  that  the  cause  was  ou 
tho  brink  of  ruin.    Having  expressed  a  desire  to 


sec  "  those  little 


kings 


the  clue 


fa)  with  their 


armies,"  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  a  select 
body  of  the  clansmen  was  turned  out  for  his  in- 
spection. Their  appearance  and  mode  of  handling 
their  arms  gavo  him  great  satisfaction,  but  when 
lie  ascertained  how  small  was  tho  number  of 
Highlanders  in  the  camp,  he  gave  visible  tokens 
of  his  surpriso  aud  chagrin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  warlike  mountaineers  were  equally  disappointed 
with  the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  prince, 
which  differed  widely  from  tho  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  his  personal  qualities  given  by  Mar. 
An  eye-witness,  supposed  to  be  the  Master  of  Sin- 
clair, thus  describes  tho  person  and  behaviour 
of  the  Chevalier,  and  the  effect  which  they  pro- 


duced on  the  minds  of  Mh  followers : — "  His  per- 
son was  tall  and  thin,  seeming  to  incline  to  be  leau 
rather  than  to  fill  as  he  grows  in  years.  His 
countenance  was  pale,  but  perhaps  looked  more  so 
than  usual,  by  reason  he  had  three  fits  of  ague, 
which  took  him  two  days  after  his  coming  on  shore. 
Yet  he  seems  to  bo  sanguine  in  his  constitution ; 
and  thcro  is  something  of  a  vivacity  in  his  eye 
that  perhaps  would  have  been  more  visible  if 
he  had  not  been  under  dejected  circumstances,  and 
surrounded  with  discouragement ;  which  it  must 
be  acknowledged  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  com- 
plexion even  of  his  soul,  as  well  as  of  his  body. 
His  speech  was  grave  and  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressive of  his  thoughts,  nor  overmuch  to  the  pur- 
pose; but  his  words  were  few,  and  his  behaviour 
and  temper  seemed  always  composed.  What  he 
was  in  his  diversions  we  know  not ;  here  was  no 
room  for  such  things.  It  was  no  time  for  mirth. 
Neither  cou  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  Those 
who  speak  so  positively  of  his  being  like  King 
James  VII.  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  it  seems 
to  say  they  either  never  saw  this  person,  or  never 
saw  King  James  VII.;  and  yet  I  must  not  conceal, 
that  when  we  saw  the  person  whom  they  called 
our  king,  we  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated 
by  his  presence  j  and  if  lie  was  disappointed  in  us' 
we  were  tenfold  more  so  iu  him.  Wo  saw  nothing 
in  him  that  looked  like  spirit :  he  never  appeared 
with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  animate  us.  Our 
men  began  to  despise  him.  Some  asked  if  ho 
could  speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely 
heavy.  He  cared  not  to  come  abroad  among  us 
soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our 
exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us 
in  dejected  him.  I  am  sure  tho  figure  he  mado 
dejected  us ;  and  had  he  sent  us  but  five  thousand 
men  of  good  troops,  and  never  come  among  ub, 
we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have  now 
done."*  The  friends  of  tho  house  of  Hanover, 
aware  of  the  very  unfavourable  impression  mado  on 
his  followers  and  soldiers  by  the  Chevalier,  sought 
to  deepen  it  by  unsparing  ridicule  upon  his  physical 
characteristics.  In  a  clever  pam-  Hanoverian 
phlet,  professing  to  bo  "  a  hue  and  ridicule  of  the 
cry  after  tho  Pretender,"  the  fol-  l''^"^. 
lowing  description  occurs,  which  must  have  greatly 
annoyed  the  Jacobites,  and  would  have  stung 
tho  Highland  clansmen,  had  they  been  able  to 
read  it,  into  a  frenzy  of  wrath: — "Whereas, 
one  James  Stewart,  alias  Oglethorpe,  alias  Che- 
valier, aliai  Pretender,  alias  King,  alias  no  King  : 
neither  Cicsar  nor  Nullus :  neither  a  man  nor 
a  mouse:  neither  a  man's  man  nor  a  woman's 
man,  nor  a  statesman,  nor  a  little  man,  nor  a  great 
man :  neither  Englishman  nor  Frenchman,  but  a 
mongrelion  between  both :  neither  wise  nor  other- 
wise: neither  soldier,  nor  sailor,  nor  cardinal: 
without  father  or  mother,  without  friend  or  foe, 
without  foresight  or  aftersight,  without  brains  or 
bravery,  without  house  or  home,  made  in  the 

•  "A  true  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,"  &c., 
written  by  a  rebel. 
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figure  of  a  man,  hut  just  alive,  and  that's  all ;  hath 
clandestinely  lately  eloped  from  his  friends  through 
a  back  door,  and  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since ; 
and,  whereas,  tho  said  nlias  pretended  to  como 
here,  to  watch  and  fight,  to  bring  men  and  money 
with  him,  to  train  an  army  and  march  at  the  head 
of  them,  to  fight  battles  and  besiege  towns,  but  in 
reality  did  none  of  these,  but  skulked,  and  whined, 
and  spceched,  aud  cried,  stole  to  his  head-quarters 
by  night,  went  away  before  morning,  and  hating 
smelled  gunpowder,  and  dreamed  of  an  enemy, 
burnt  the  country,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it."* 
But,  in  spite  of  the  depressed  state  of  his 
The  Chevalier's  affairs,  the  Chevalier  had  lofty  no- 
affectation  of     tions  of  his  rank,  position,  and 

rovaltv  i  •  »u  •  * 

■>    J        claims;  nor  was  there  a  reigning 

monarch  in  Europe  who  played  the  part  of  king 
with  more  minute  care,  and  with  a  nicer  regard  to 
etiquette,  or  exacted  more  elaborate  homage  from 
any  of  his  subjects.  Unconscious  of  moving  about 
in  a  wretched  travesty  of  royalty,  he  never  laid 
aside  the  manners  proper  to  a  levee  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  "With  apparently  as  strong  a  faith  in  the 
universal  efficacy  of  royalty  as  could  be  cherished 
by  any  of  the  simple  and  deluded  individuals 
who  approached  him,  the  Chevalier  spent  a  certain 
portion  of  each  day  in  touching  for  the  "king's 
evil."  He  issued  six  proclamations;  the  first 
appointing  a  national  thanksgiving  for  his  safe 
arrival  in  bis  own  dominions ;  the  second,  en- 
joining tho  clergy  to  pray  for  him;  tho  third, 
legalising  the  circulation  of  foreign  coin;  tho 
fourth,  summoning  tho  Estates  of  tho  kingdom 
to  assemble  for  deliberation  ;  the  fifth,  commanding 
all  able-bodied  mules,  from  the  ago  of  sixteen  to 
sixty,  to  rally  around  his  standard  ;  and  the  last, 
appointing  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  take 
place  on  the  23rd  of  January  (1710).  Before  Hub 
date  arrived,  however,  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
painfully  intent  on  the  ways  and  means  of  escape 
and  personal  6afety,  to  the  neglect  of  due  prepara- 
t  ions  for  the  pomp  of  his  coronation,  though,  for  a 
few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation, 
enthusiastic  Jacobite  ladies  employed  themselves 
in  collecting  jewellery  to  adorn  his  crown. 
The  comparative  numerical  strength  of  the  two 
Prospect*  of  contending  armies  was,  indeed,  cal- 
tbo  rival  culated  to  depress,  if  not  to  ex- 
armiei.  tinguish,  all  the  Pretender's  ex- 
pectations of  success  for  the  insurrection.  Deser- 
tions from  the  Jacobite  camp  had  been  put  a  stop  to 
for  a  little  by  the  presence  of  James,  but  they  soon 
recommenced  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever,  giving 
him  reason  to  apprehend  that  ere  long  he  would 
be  left  in  Scotland  without  oven  a  body-guard. 
The  government  forces  were  also  preparing  to  conic 
to  close  quarters  with  them,  and  finish  the  struggle. 
Argyll  had  been  joined  by  Cadogan  at  the  head  of 
the  long-expected  Dutch  troops,  and  of  several 
English  regiments.  These  reinforcements,  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  men,  reached  the  duke's  camp 

•  A  pamphlet  in  the  Advocate'*  Library,  quoted  in 
"Burton's  History." 


towards  the  end  of  December  (1715).  It  is  diffi- 
cult, with  our  scanty  information  on  the  point,  to 
understand  why  this  important  assistance  vu 
withheld  from  Argyll  during  many  weeks  when  it 
was  so  much  needed,  and  was  not  granted  until 
it  might  have  been  dispensed  with  altogether, 
and  when  the  duke's  own  men,  without  foreign 
or  English  auxiliaries,  could  easily  annihilate  the 
fast  collapsing  rebellion.  It  is  not  p0uCT  0f  $x 
an  improbable  conjecture,  though  English 
it  would  cover  the  government  government, 
with  infamy,  that,  at  head-quarters,  whilst,  of 
course,  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Jacobite 
enterprise  were  earnestly  desired,  there  was  no  wish 
that  Argyll  and  the  Scotch  troops  should  have  the 
glory  of  victory.  It  may  even  be  that,  as  the  contest 
was  confined  to  Scotland,  the  government  was  not 
unwilling  that  it  should  go  on  for  a  while  in  that 
dissatisfied  and  troublesome  country,  and  that 
in  its  progress  the  leading  men  on  both  tides 
should  destroy  each  other,  and  thus  rid  England 
of  tho  constant  annoyance  and  the  stubborn  oppo- 
sition which  she  had  encountered  from  various 
factions  in  Scotland  since  the  period  of  the  onion. 
A  civil  war  in  Scotland,  raging  for  several  monthi, 
might  not  only  finally  dispose  of  many  obnoxious 
persons  of  influence,  but  also  render  the  general 
population  more  inclined  to  peace  and  obedier.ee. 
If  all  this  could  be  effected  without  endangering 
the  Hanoverian  cause,  or  giving  the  Pretender  anj 
important  advantage  ;  if  the  two  contending  Scotch 
armies  could  go  on  damaging  and  destroying  each 
other  without  yielding  a  clear  superiority  to  the 
Jacobites ;  if,  in  short,  tho  campaign  were  made  up 
of  exterminating  fights,  which  yet  were  onlj 
drawn  battles,  and  if  then  adequate  reinforcements 
were  sent  from  England  to  decide  at  once  the 
dynastic  struggle  and  crush  the  Jacobite  rebellion, 
immense  advantage  would  result  to  the  English 
government  at  the  same  time  that  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed.  Unquestionably,  the  Puke  at 
Argyll  was  both  hated  and  feared,  if  not  by  the 
house  of  Hanover  and  King  George  individual!;, 
yet  by  the  ministerial  champions  of  the  Hanove- 
rian cause ;  and  it  ia  not  less  certain  that  the  top- 
port  and  encouragement  afforded  him  by  the 
government  were  far^rom  being  cordial  or  timely, 
as  if  they  had  been  desirous  of  failure  and  win  for 
the  Scotch  resistance  against  the  Jacobite  enter- 
prise, and  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  English  intervention  for  its  final  suppression. 

The  insurgents  began  to  fear  that  if  they  re- 
mained longer  at  Perth  they  would  be  forthwith 
surrounded  and  attacked  by  Argyll's  army,  wLiUt 
they  wero  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  onset.  Tie 
leaders  in  tho  camp  deliberated  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  preventing,  if  possible,  the  march  of  the 
royal  forces  northwards.  They  had  reason  to  belie" 
that  the  duke  would  not  be  hindered  by  the  season, 
unless  they  could  continue  to  subject  him  and  his 
troops  to  its  severest  inclemencies,  by  removing 
every  shelter,  as  well  as  fuel  and  provisions,  fit» 
the  districts  through  which  be  must  march.  They 
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did  not  scruple  to  adopt  this  extreme  step,  which 

Detractive  was  8Uro  to  mTolve  in  manifold 
tactic*  of  miseries  all  the  unoffending  inha- 
Mar'»  army,  bitanta  of  those  districts,  old  and 
young,  women  and  children.  Warrants  were 
accordingly  issued  for  desolating  all  the  country 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  duke,  and  for 
"  burning  and  destroying  "  every  village,  "  with 
the  houses,  cows,  and  forage."  The  inhabitants, 
from  the  new-born  babe  to  the  aged  and  infirm, 
were  to  be  driven  out  by  fire  from  under  every 
roof  which  had  sheltered  them,  to  the  merciless 
storms  of  a  winter's  sky.  All  the  food  that  could 
be  found  was  also  to  be  destroyed ;  and  theso  ter- 
rible sufferings  of  famine  and  cold  were  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  entire  population,  in  order  that 
Argyll's  soldiers  might  be  prevented  from  ap- 
proaching or  pursuing  the  insurgents,  by  the  want 
of  all  shelter  and  food.  This  severe  measuro  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  villages  which  lay  be- 
tween "  the  slopes  of  the  Ochils  and  the  Gram- 
pians," along  with  Crieff,  Muthill,  and  Auchter- 
arder,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  driven  forth  to  experience  all  the  seve- 
rity of  cold  and  hunger.  The  scenes  of  outrage 
and  suffering  were  worthy  of  the  savages  employed 
in  the  work ;  and  the  Chevalier,  whose  natural  dis- 
position was  by  no  means  cruel,  seems  to  have  re- 
pented of  lending  his  sanction  to  the  barbarous 
proceeding.  He  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  blame 
not  only  from  himself,  but  also  from  his  followers 
and  troops,  and  to  fasten  the  entire  responsibility 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
"  It  was,  indeed,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll, "  forced  upon  me  by  the  violence  with  which 
my  rebellious  subjects  acted  against  me,  and  what 
they  as  the  authors  of  it  must  be  answerable  for, 
ThcPrinco     n°t  L"   The  compensation  which 

promise*  com-  he  promised  the  unhappy  sufferers 
pcataiion.  wns  more  creditable  to  his  head 
and  heart  than  such  an  apology.  He  issued  a 
warrant,  dated  26th  January,  calling  upon  all  who 
had  suffered  from  the  burning  to  send  in  estimates 
of  their  losses,  and  assuring  them  that  these  should 
be  fully  made  up;  but  Mar,  who  countersigned  the 
document,  did  nothing  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
the  Prince's  promises  of  redress  appears  to  have 
remained  unfulfilled.  Mar  himself  had,  indeed, 
professed  to  burn  the  villages  and  their  provisions 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  grief;  but,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  "  it  was  not  in  ruined  villages 
or  starving  wanderers  to  touch  a  heart  so  hardened 
with  selfish  ambition."  Before  quitting  the  country, 
however,  the  Chevalier  left  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  General  Gordon,  with  injunctions  that 
whatever  was  not  needed  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  troops  should  be  given  to  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  burned  villages ;  but  thero  is 
no  evidence  that  any  portion  of  this  money  ever 
reached  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

Argyll,  on  being  reinforced,  proceeded  to  set 
about  his  final  operations  for  crushing  the  insur- 
rection.  He  sent  detachments  to  clear  Burntis- 

VOL.  II. 


|  land,  and  other  towns  on  the  Fife  coast,  of  tho 
rebels,  who  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  until  the 
attacks  upou  them  by  land  were  seconded  by  an 
overpowering  fire  from  the  government  vessels  of 
war  in  the  Forth.  After  the  arrival  of  artillery  from 
Berwick,  the  duke,  on  the  21st  of  January,  made  his 
first  movement  towards  the  north,      Argyll  ad- 
General  Guest,  at  the  head  of  a    vancea  north- 
battalion  of  dragoons,  marching  in  wart,> 
advance,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  an  army  conld 
force  its  way  through  districts  where  the  snow  lay 
several  feet  in  depth.     Assistance  was  obtained 
from  the  country  people  in  the  difficult  task  of 
clearing  the  roads  for  the  march  of  the  main  body. 
It  was  only  on  the  29th  that  the  whole  army  set 
out.    The  progress  was  slow,  and  the  night  of  the 
30th  was  spent  in  the  roofless  village  of  Auchter- 
arder.    On  the  28th,  the  Jacobites  in  the  camp  at 
Perth   had  been  apprised  by   their  scouts  of 
Argyll's  approach ;  and  a  council  Dirided  coun. 
was  summoned,  which  sat  duy     ciU  in  the 
and  night  deliberating,  or  rather     rebel  enmp. 
wrangling  in  hopeless  variance,  about  the  steps 
to  be  taken.    The  Highlanders  eagerly  desired 
to  wait  for  Argyll's  approach  and  give  him  battle. 
Their  chiefs  argued  that,  weak  as  the  defences  of 
Perth  were,  yet  tho  frost  and  snow  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  strengthen  them,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  Argyll  to  throw  up  the  necessary 
field-works  during  the  rigour  of  the  season.  Tho 
defenders,  it  was  maintained,  would  fight  under 
cover,  whereas  tho  besiegers  must  carry  on  their 
operations  without  any  shelter.    Mar,  however, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  saw  clearly  that 
tho  attempt  to  maintain  their  position  against  tho 
overwhelming  force  of  the  royalists,  was  certain  to 
involve  the  whole  army  in  ruin.    He  called  a 
council  of  war  on  tho  evening  of  the  29th,  and 
represented  to  his  officers  the  impossibility  of 
holding  out  the  town  against  the  expected  assault 
of  the  enemy.    The  failure  of  the  projected  inva- 
sion of  England  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
powerful  reinforcements  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  received  from  the  continent,  together  with  the 
great  diminution  of  their  own  forces,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  Bbould  abandon  the  enterprise. 
The  truth  of  these  statements  could  not  be  gainsaid, 
and  the  council  accordingly  resolved  to  retreat  to 
some  point  farther  north,  whero  they  could  more 
advantageously  make  a  stand,  or  take  refuge  among 
the  hills,  if  this  should  be  deemed  expedient.  The 
resolution  to  retreat  excited  great  indignation 
among  the  common  soldiers.    Some  of  them  loaded 
the  principal  officers  with  abuse,  and  even  proposed 
that  they  should  take  the  prince  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  present  advisers,  and,  with  him  nt  their 
head,  renew  tho  struggle  for  the  crown.    "  What 
would  you  have  your  officers  to  do?"  inquired  ono 
of  them  in  perplexity.    "  Do  ?"  was  the  indignant 
reply;  "what  did  you  call  us  to  tuke  arms  for? 
was  it  to  run  away?    What  did  the  king  como 
hither  for?  was  it  to  see  his  people  butchered  by 
hangmen,  and  not  strike  a  stroke  for  their  lives? 
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Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  like  dogs ! "  These 
angry  protests,  however,  'were  of  no  avail,  and 
many  of  the  Highlanders,  on  seeing  that  there 
was  to  ho  no  fighting,  resolved  that  they  would 
retreat  according  to  their  own  fashion  ;  and  de- 
Ecrtions  now  took  place  daily  by  hundreds.  On 
the  yoth  of  January — which  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence was  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Pretender's  grandfather,  Charles  I. — the  insurgents 
began  their  retreat.  Crossing  the  river  Tay,  which 
was  now  so  thickly  covered  with  ico  us  to  bear  both 
horse  and  man,  they  marched  along  the  Carsc  of 
Cowrie  toDundee,  and  then  toMontrose.which  they 
reached  on  the  3rd  of  February.  On  the  evening 
of  tho  4th,  the  unfortunate  Prince,  In  compliance 
with  tho  urgent  recommendations  of  his  officers, 
reluctantly  consented  to  take  refuge  on  the  Conti- 

Jame*  and  Mar  ncnt; and  without  bidding  farewell 
n  ine  to  to  his  army,  or  giving  them  any 
J:  r«nie.  hint  of  his  departure,  he  walked 
by  a  private  lane  to  the  shore,  where,  in  company 
with  Mar,  ho  entered  a  boat  which  quietly  and 
quickly  conveyed  him  to  a  French  vessel  in  the 
harbour.  He  embarked  in  this  ship,  along  with 
some  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  suite,  and,  im- 
mediately setting  sail,  they  landed  safely  seven 
days  after  near  Gravelincs.  It  is  alleged  that  Mar 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  remain  behind,  and 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  army ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Chevalier,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
his  deserted  forces  would,  in  his  absence,  more 
easily  make  terms  with  the  government. 

As  soon  as  the  insurgents  were  made  awnre  of  the 
flight  of  Iho  prince  and  their  general,  many  of  them 
immediately  quitted  the  army,  and  sought  refuge 
among  the  Grampian  Hills.  The  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  a  thousand  men,  were  con- 
ducted by  General  Gordon  to  Aberdeen,  which  they 
reached  on  the  Glh  of  February.  Here  he  opened 
the  scaled  paper  of  instructions,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Chevalier  before  his  departure, 
and  found  that  ho  was  requested  to  inform  his 
followers  that  the  disappointments  the  prince 
had  met  with  had  obliged  him  reluctantly  to 
leave  the  country  j  that  he  thanked  him  for  their 
faithful  services,  assured  them  that  ho  would  con- 
tinue to  watch  over  their  welfare,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  keep  together  in  a  body  until 
General  Gordon  should  order  them  to  disperse. 
After  leading  this  document,  Gordon  informed 
them  that  after  that  day  their  pay  would  cease. 
Final  <K«per-  They  quitted  Aberdeen  on  the 
eioti  rvf  tlie  7th  j  and  next  day  the  Duke  of 
in§urget!t».  Argyll,  who  had  followed  close  on 
their  footsteps,  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  dragoons.  The  main  body  of  the 
insurgents  marched  westwards  through  Moray- 
shire and  up  Strathspey  into  tho  wilds  of  Badcnoch, 
where  they  quietly  dispersed.  Dut  a  party  of 
about  a  hundred  gentlemen  took  tho  route  to 
Peterhead,  where  they  found  some  vessels  which 
conveyed  them  to  France.  Another  party  of  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  officers  and  gentlemen  volun- 


I  teera,  including  Lord  Duflus,  Sir  George  Sinclair, 
Sir  David  Thriepland,  and  General  Eccline,  aul- 
sequent ly  quitted  the  hills  where  they  had  takes 
refuge,  and,  passing  through  the  low  country  of 
Moray,  took  boat  at  Burghead,  and  crossed  tfa? 
Moray  Frith  to  Caithness.  This  gallant  band 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  wbtit 
they  found  a  French  vessel,  which  conveyed  th*m 
to  Gottenburgh.  Here  they  received  a  cordi*. 
welcome  from  the  Swedish  king,  and  most  of  them 
entered  into  his  service.  Thus  ended  the  rebellion 
of  nm* 

For  some  time  before  the  final  suppiWiao  of 
Mar's  enterprise,  the  question  was  often  anxiously 
considered  throughout  the  country,  what  puni»V 
tnent  would  be  inflicted  upon  those   Punishment  «f 
who  had  been  implicated  hi  its     the  rebel*, 
rise  or  progress  ?  and  what  was  to  be  done  with 
tho  many  hundreds  of  rebels  who  had  been  tak« 
prisoners  at  Preston  and  Sheriffmuir,  and  wm 
now  in  confinement  waiting  their  trial?    It  w*« 
feared  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  tk< 
policy  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  wit!, 
the  personal  character  of  the  monarch,  that  ter- 
rible severities  would  precede  a  general  amnesty, 
and  that  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  law  woald 
be  allowed  an  ample  range  ere  the  royal  mew 
would  intervene.    It  was  not  likely,  nor  perhajh 
was  it  proper,  that  the  insurgents,  on  laying  do*r. 
their  arms,  should  be  treated  as  mere  prisoner!  »'■ 
war — for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  fortif 
war  and  a  rebellion  at  home.     In  the  fame, 
case,  when  the  sword  has  been  sheathed,  tea- 
mon  magnanimity  requires  from  the  conqueror  i> 
unconditional  a  release  of  prisoners  as  can  be  miik 
by  the  vanquished.    But  when  an  armed  ismr 
rcction  has  been  overthrown   and  crushed,  i*> 
leaders  and  followers  are,  and  should  be,  in  tl- 
cyes  of  government  something  more  than  defeat' 
antagonists,  who,  on  submitting  themselves,  mi; 
be  forgiven  and  received  into  friendly  relation* 
They  have  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  future  stability  of  ti< 
government,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  demit'- 
that  their  crimes  should  not  go  unpunished.  1 
traitors  and  rebels  were  to  be  treated  as  unfor- 
tunate, rather  than  as  criminal,  national  institi 
tions  and  interests  would  be  continually  endangers 
by  insurrections ;  and  there  would  be  no  end  " 
the  schemes  of  wild  ambition,  turbulence,  and 
content.     Still,  tho  Jacobite  enterprise  of  1Tb 
had  not  a  few  peculiarities  calculated  to  obun 
for  several  of  its  leaders,  and  for  the  main  body  o! 
their  followers,  an  exemption  from  the  vengeftu 
operation  of  the  law  against  high-treason ;  whib' 
such  an  intervention  of  royal  mercy  would  ha" 
been  conducive  to  the  stability,  or  at  least  to 
the  tranquillity,  of  Hanoverian  rule.    Not  tha' 
the  weak  and  unprincipled  leader  of  the  inaiinw 

•  Patten'*  But.  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715;  Bw'iJM 
The  Liut  Enrl  of  Derwentwatcr,  in  Ch<mbrr*'t  Jfi***'*- 
by  the  Editor ;  Letters  about  the  Occurrence*  on  tb«  *»y  u 
and  at  Proton ;  Collection  of  Original  Letter*  and  Autio- 
tic  Papers  relating  to  the  Rebellion ;  Lancashire  Jlraan*^ 
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tion,  who  ought  to  have  had  hi*  eyes  opcu  to 
Criminality  of   *H  the  miseries  which  it  would 
M«r.        entail  upon  his  countrymen  at 
large,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  followers,  was 
entitled  to  any  relaxation  of  that  punishment 
■which  the  law  awarded  to  his  crime.    Had  Mar 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  government,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  even  for  such  a  humano  Scotch- 
man as  Duncan  Forbes,  to  show  reasons  for  the 
exemption  of  the  Jacobite  leader  from  the  extreme 
penalty  of  treason.  Widely  different,  however,  was 
Comparative     the  position  of  many  of  his  corn- 
innocence  of     panions  in  the  enterprise,  includ- 
the  Highlander!.  iag  aU  tll0  jgnorant  ciatUmen  who 

formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  insurgent  forces. 
The  Highlanders  followed  their  chiefs,  according 
to  their  use  and  wont,  without  hesitation.  The  con- 
duct of  their  leaders,  too,  is  capable  of  palliation. 
The  Revolution  settlement  woe  but  recent,  and  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  still  more  so ;  and  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stewarts  was  carried  professedly 
by  the  voioe  of  the  nation,  a  new  struggle,  in 
which  the  question  of  sovereignty  should  be  tried 
and  tested  again,  was  resolved  upon  by  the  party 
that  had  formerly  been  defeated.  The  ungenerous, 
if  not  positively  unfair  treatment  which  Scotland 
was  experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
government,  seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  existing  order  of  things  which,  though 
but  of  yesterday,  and  without  any  deep  root  in  the 
affections  of  the  peoplo,  had  inflicted  upon  the  nation 
extensive  injury  and  disgrace.  In  Scotland,  more- 
over, the  Hanoverian  dynasty  appeared  weak  and 
unprotected,  and  wanting  in  those  formidable  re- 
sources and  displays  which  are  calculated  to  over- 
awe incipient  insurrection.  Hence  a  rebellion 
promised  to  command  speedy  and  entiro  success ; 
and  success,  it  is  known,  turns  a  rebellion  into  a 
guiltless  and  patriotic  revolution.  But,  apart  from 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  which  form  a  strong 
apology  for  the  rising  of  1715,  sound  policy  re- 
quired the  government,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  to  be  merciful  rather  than  severe 
towards  the  rebels.  This  view  was  strenuously 
urged  by  the  ablest  and  most  sincere  friends  of  tho 
Hanoverian  causo  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  Tito 
foremost  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Duncau 
Forbes,  who  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the 
infliction  of  excessive  severities  on  the  rebels  as 
mischievous  and  suicidal.  He  predicted  that  ex- 
tensive executions  and  forfeitures  of  titles  and 
estates  would  alienate  his  countrymen  of  all  classes 
from  the  new  dynasty,  and  lay  tho  foundation  of 
another  rebellion.  But  the  government  disre- 
garded such  representations  and  appeals,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  law  against  treason  into  immediate 
operation.  As  the  rebels  punished  were  for  the 
most  part  exclusively  Scottish,  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  in  carryiug  out  their  vindictive  pro- 
ceedings, appeared  to  be  animated  by  hostility  to 
Scotland,  rather  than  by  the  love  of  justice. 

The  Preston  prisoners  were  the  first  to  suffer. 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  Captain  Dalzell,  brother  to 


the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  Captain  Philip  Lockhart, 
Major  Nairne,  Ensign  Erskine,  Trials  at 
and  Captain  Shaftoe,  an  English-  I'retton. 
man,  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  having  been 
proved  to  havo  been  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  Captain 
Dalzell  pleaded  that  not  only  had  ho  resigned 
his  commission,  but  the  vacancy  had  been  rilled 
up ;  and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  in  addition  to  a 
similar  defence,  proved  that  he  had  received  no 
pay  whilst  in  the  Jacobite  service.  The  lives  of 
both  were  spared ;  but  the  others  suffered  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  1715.  The  rank  and  file  who 
bad  been  captured  at  Preston  were  brought  to 
trial  in  Liverpool,  a  city  specially  distinguished 
for  its  attachment  to  tho  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  a  large  number, 
of  whom  twenty-two  were  executed  at  Manchester 
and  Preston.  A  considerable  portion  of  those  who 
thus  endured  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  must 
have  belonged  to  the  humblest  class,  as  they  have 
the  description  of  "labourer"  affixed  to  their  names. 
The  elocution  of  such  men,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  equally  impolitic  and  cruel.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  seven  hundred,  and  consisting 
for  the  most  port  of  Highlanders,  submitted  to  the 
king's  mercy,  and  were  sold  as  slaves  to  some  West 
India  merchants,  and  transported  to. the  planta- 
tions. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament  (Jan- 
uary 9, 1716)  Mr.  Lcchmore,  an  in-  impeachment 
fluential  member  of  the  House  of       of  tho 
Commons,  after  a  long  and  vehc-    rtbcl  loTdtr~ 
ment  speech,  in  which  ho  descanted  upon  the  guilt 
of  the  insurgents  and  tho  "  many  miraculous  pro- 
vidences" which  had  baffled  their  designs,  moved 
to  impeach  Lords  Derwentwater,  Widdrington, 
Nithsdale,   Winton,   Carnwath,  Kenmure,  and 
Nairne,  of  high-treason.  No  opposition  was  offered, 
and  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  tho  lord* 
on  the  same  day.    On  tho  next  day  the  accused 
were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  hear  tho 
articles  of  impeachment  read.    On  tho  19th  they 
were  again  placed  at  the  bar,  when  they  all  pleaded 
guilty  except  the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  had  further 
time  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answers.    On  the 
Oth  of  February  tho  impeached     —they  are 
lords  once  more  appeared  in  West-  found  guilty — 
minster  Hall,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  death 
as  traitors,  according  to  the  ancient  and  barbarous 
form  of  tho  law,  but  the  sentence  was  afterwards 
mitigated,  and  orders  were  issued  that  they  should 
be  meroly  beheaded. 

Great  interest  was  made  with  tho  court  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
demned noblemen.  The  royal  clemency  was  re- 
peatedly implored  by  their  wives;  but  the  king 
turned  away  from  them  with  contemptuous  in- 
difference. Appeals  were  made  to  the  cupidity, 
as  well  as  to  the  compassion,  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  j  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  £00,000  had  been 
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offered  to  him  if  he  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwatcr.  Several  of  the  staunchest 
"Whigs  in  the  house,  among  others,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  were  inclined  to  mercy ;  but  Walpole,  though 
usually  distinguished  by  personal  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance, took  the  lead  in  urging  measures  of  severity, 
and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house  till  the  1st 
of  March,  it  being  understood  that  the  condemned 
noblemen  would  be  executed  in  tho  interval,  but 
he  carried  his  motion  only  by  a  majority  of  seven. 

In  the  upper  house,  however,  a  still  more  effectual 
stand  was  made  on  tho  side  of  mercy.  A  petition 
craving  the  intercession  of  the  lords  was  pre- 
sented from  the  condemned  noblemen,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  president 
of  the  council.  This  unexpected  defection  from 
the  ministerial  ranks  made  tho  resistance  of  tho 
government  unavailing,  and  an  address  to  the  king, 
praying  that  he  would  reprieve  such  of  the  con- 
demned lords  as  should  deserve  his  mercy,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  This  result  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  the  ministers,  who  met  in 
council  the  same  evening,  and  drew  up  the  king's 
answer  to  the  address,  stating  that  "on  this  and 
all  other  occasions  ho  would  do  what  ho  thought 
most  convenient  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  tho  safety  of  his  people."  The  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, together  with  his  brother,  Lord  Ayles- 
ford,  and  L6rd  Finch,  his  son,  was  removed  from 

—three  of  office.  It  was  resolved,  however, 
them  reprieved.  t0  comply  with  tho  feeling  and 
opinion  of  tht  House  of  Lords,  so  far  as  to  respite 
tho  Earl  of  Carnwath  and  Lords  Widdrington  and 
Nairne,  but,  to  prevent  any  further  interference,  the 
three  remaining  peers  were  ordered  for  execution 
KfcapR  of  Lord  next  morning.    The  same  even- 

Nithsdnle.  jngt  however,  Lord  Nithsdale  es- 
caped out  of  tho  Tower  in  female  disguise,  through 
tho  agency  of  his  heroic  wife.  The  king,  on  being 
told  next  morning  of  his  escape,  observed,  *'  It  was 
the  best  thing  a  man  in  his  condition  could  have 
done.M• 

The  number  of  noble  victims  was  thus  finally 
Execution  of  reduced  to  two,  tho  English  Lord 
Derwentwatcr  Derwentwatcr  and  the  Scottish 
and  Kenmure.  T  ord  Kenmure,  and  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  February  they 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  Lord 
Derwentwatcr  was  first  conducted  to  the  fatal  spot. 
He  was  observed  to  turn  very  pale  as  he  ascended 
the  steps,  but  his  voice  was  firm  and  his  demeanour 
steady  and  composed.  Ho  passed  some  time  in 
prayer,  and  then  requested  permission  to  read  a 
paper  he  had  drawn  up,  which  was  readily  granted 
to  him.  In  this  paper  he  declared  that  he  now 
repented  of  having  pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial ; 
that  he  never  owned  any  other  but  King  James  111. 
for  his  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign,  whom  he 
had  an  inclination  to  serve  from  his  infancy;  and 
that  ho  hoped  his  death  might  contribute  to  the 
service  of  his  king  and  country,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishmcnt  of  the  ancient  fundamental  constitution 
•  State  Trials,  vol.  xv. 


of  these  kingdoms.  After  reading  this  paper  he 
turned  to  the  block,  and  viewed  it  closely,  and  find 
ing  a  rough  place  in  it  that  might  hurt  his  neck,  l.c 
desired  the  executioner  to  chip  it  off;  he  thenkDel: 
down  and  prayed  fervently,  then  rising  op,  he  pulled 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  fitting  his  head  to 
the  block,  told  the  executioner  that  upon  his  re- 
peating for  the  third  time  the  sentence  "  Lord  Jetai 
receive  my  spirit ! "  he  was  to  perform  his  office. 
At  these  words,  accordingly,  the  executioner  raised 
his  axe,  and  severed  the  earl's  head  from  hit  bodj 
at  one  blow.  This  unfortunate  nobleman  wasralj 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  Lord  Kenmure  mounted  the 
scaffold,  and  Buffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  with 
heroic  resolution.  He  made  no  speech  and  delivered 
no  paper,  but  merely  expressed  his  regret,  like  Lord 
Derwentwater,  for  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  high-treason,  and  prayed  for  "  King  Just*.* 
Shortly  after  his  death  a  letter,  which  he  had 
written  to  the  Chevalier,  was  published,  in  which 
ho  maintained  the  title  of  "  the  person  called  the 
Pretender,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  true  ton  of 
James  II./'  and  declared  that  he  died  for  his  faith- 
ful services  to  him.* 

Tho  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Winton  was  poslponed 
till  the  15th  of  March.  Through-  The  Earl  of 
out  the  proceedings,  which  lasted  Wintoo'i 
two  dayB,  this  eccentric  nobleman 
preserved  a  manly  and  dignified  bearing.  He 
repudiated  the  charge  of  being  a  traitor,  thoarh 
he  admitted  that  ho  had  joined  the  Jacobite 
army;  but  he  stoutly  maintained  that  he  had 
been  driven  to  take  this  step  by  the  treatmcct 
which,  without  any  provocation,  he  had  received 
from  royalist  officers.  "  To  his  great  miafortuDe, 
he  pleaded,  "  he  could  not  be  quiet  or  safe  in  bii 
closest  retirement ;  for  many  persons,  both  officer* 
and  others,  of  the  militia  of  the  shire  of  LoUutf, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  serving  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  reality  actuated  by  private  pique  and 
revenge,  several  times,  contrary  to  law,  forcibij  ea- 
tered  by  night  into  his  dwelling-house,  called  Setae 
Palace,  rifled  it,  turned  his  servants  out  of  door*, 
and  carried  away  the  provisions  of  his  family 
The  most  sacred  places  did  not  escape  their  f«7 
and  resentment  They  broke  into  his  chapel 
defaced  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors,  took  ip 
the  stones  of  their  sepulchres,  thrust  irons  throng 
their  bodies,  and  treated  them  in  a  most  barbara* 
inhuman,  and  unchristian-like  manner."t 
might  have  been  expected,  the  earl  was  foaai 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  but  availing  hiai- 
self  of  his  mechanical  skill,  he  sawed  through  with 
great  ingenuity  the  bars  of  the  windows  of  1^ 
prison,  and  made  his  escape.  He  ended  ha 
chequered  life  at  Rome  in  1749,  and  with  hia 
terminated  the  main  branch  of  the  long  and  iU«»- 
trious  line  of  the  Seton  family. 

•  State  Trials,  vol.  xv.  ,. 

t  State  Trial*,  vol.  xt.  P.  824.     "The  edifi«.  W- 
Mr.  Burton,  "  hero  alluded  to,  still  a  beautiful  f«^v*; 
early  pointed  Gothic,  stands  as  the  la*t  jclic  of  tic  BJt>- 
fioence  of  Seton  Palace." 
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In  the  beginning  of  April  a  commission  for  try- 
Kscapoof  tne  ot^er  rebels  met  in  the 

Foratcr  and    Court  of  Common  Pleas,  when  bills 
other        0f  high- treason  were  found  against 
prisoners.  por8fer)  Brigadier  Mackin- 

tosh, Colonel  Ozburgh,  Mr.  Menziesof  Culdares,  and 
eighteen  of  their  associates.  Forster  escaped  from 
Newgate  on  the  10th  of  April  by  means  of  false 
keys,  and  reached  Calais  in  safety.  The  trials  of  the 
other  prisoners  were  fixed  for  the  4th  of  May,  but 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  preceding  night  Bri- 
gadier Mackintosh,  with  fifteen  of  his  companions, 
broke  out  of  Newgate,  after  knocking  down  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  disarming  the  sentinels. 
Eight  were  retaken,  not  knowing  how  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  complicated  streets,  or 
where  to  find  refuge ;  but  old  Borlum,  and  seven 
Execution  of  olhera,  mado  their  escape.  The 
five  of  the  government  proceeded  with  the 
rebels.  ti-ial  of  thoso  who  remained.  A 
considerable  number  were  found  guilty,  and  Colonel 
O i burgh  and  Mr.  Paul, a  nonjoringclergynian,  with 
three  others,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
Act  of  at  Tyburn.  By  virtue  of  an  act  of 
wdeatnitr.  grace  pegged  in  1717,  the  Earl  of 
Camwath,  and  Lords  Widdritigton  and  Nairne, 
were  released  from  the  Tower ;  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  Newgate,  and  in  the  castles  of  Lan- 
caster, Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  including 
Lords  Strathallan  and  Rollo,  were  set  at  liberty  at 
the  same  time. 

Before  this  act  was  passed,  however,  the  govern- 
Trial  of  Scotch  ment  had  incurred  great  and  de- 

PCa°rU»kRt  '*rvec*  °^ium  Dv  appointing  a 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
to  sit  at  Carlisle  about  the  close  of  1716,  for  tho 
trial  of  the  Scottish  prisoners  confined  in  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Blackness.  This 
proceeding  drew  forth  the  indignant  reprobation  of 
all  Scotchmen,  including  even  those  who  were  the 
firm  supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  as  well 
as  cordial  advocates  of  the  union.  Those  prisoners, 
eighty-nine  in  number,  were  removed  from  the 
fortresses  in  which  they  had  been  originally  con- 
fined,  and  were  lodged  in  Edinburgh  Castle  to 
await  their  trial.  Their  transference  to  England, 
when  the  offences  charged  against  them  hod  been 
committed  in  their  own  land,  was  bitterly  con- 
demned throughout  Scotland  as  illegal  in  character 
and  vindictive  in  aim.  A  subscription,  to  which 
many  ardent  Hanoverians,  including  even  govern- 
ment officials,  contributed,  was  at  once  raised  in 
the  north,  to  provide  the  ablest  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  hurried  away  by  a  troop 
of  soldiers  from  the  independent  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  country.  Some  distinguished  members 
of  the  Scottish  bar  attended  the  Carlisle  assizes,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  against  their  countrymen, 
and  to  volunteer  assistance  to  their  English  counsel. 
To  the  allegation  that  the  treaty  of  union  had  been 


violated  by  the  removal  of  tho  prisoners  from  Scot- 
tish jurisdiction,  it  was  replied  for  government, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  empowered  them  to  try 
the  rebels  wherever  it  was  most  convenient.  This 
act,  however,  had  been  framed  with  an  exclusive 
reference  to  England,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving Lancashire  from  the  extraordinary  number 
of  untried  prisoners  who  crowded  its  dungeons ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  only  increased 
the  indignation  felt  throughout  Scotland,  since  it 
showed  that  trials  could  not  be  transferred  even 
from  one  county  to  another  in  England  without  a 
special  act  of  parliament  to  legalise  this  step, 
while  a  large  body  of  prisoners  had  been  removed 
from  Scotland  and  its  independent  jurisdiction  to 
undergo  trial  at  Carlisle,  altogether  in  the  face  of  the 
treaty  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  a  sanction  from  the  British 
legislature.  The  English  lawyers,  it  is  believed, 
were  led — whether  or  not  from  the  representations 
of  their  Scottish  brethren— to  hesitate  about  the 
propriety,  if  not  the  safety,  of  subjecting  to  capital 
punishment  prisoners  brought  into  England  in 
such  a  manner.  Thirty-six  were  discharged  with- 
out a  trial,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  evidence. 
Twenty-fire  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon  them,  but  not  one  was  ever 
brought  to  execution.  Several  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  transported  to  the  plantations. 

The  grace  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  marred,  either  Failure  of 
by  the  number  of  exceptions  spe-  prosecutions  in 
cified,  or  by  the  difficulties  placed  Scotland, 
in  the  way  of  taking  advantage  of  tho  security 
which  it  provided;  for  we  find  that  a  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  act,  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted in  Scotland  against  several  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  "rising"  of  1715.  A  commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  sent  to  the  north, 
accompanied  by  lawyers  and  officials  from  England, 
to  explain  and  superintend  tho  operation  of  the 
English  law  of  treason,  which  had  been  but  recently 
extended  to  Scotland,  and  was  there  a  novelty  far 
from  welcome.  Tho  court  was  opened  at  Perth  on 
the  17th  of  September,  1718,  but  the  bills  presented 
there  against "  Fullarton  of  that  ilk,"  and  one  Fair- 
bairn,  who  had  been  printer  in  the  service  of  tho 
Jacobite  army,  were  ignored.  At  Dundee  the  com- 
mission was  equally  unsuccessful.  At  Cupar  true 
bills  are  said  to  have  been  found  against  Lord 
George  Murray,  Sir  James  Sharpe  (the  representa- 
tive of  the  notorious  archbishop  of  that  name),  Sir 
David  Thriepland  of  Fingask,  and  the  Bon  of  More 
of  Stony  wood ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
were  dropped  at  this  stage.  At  Kelso  all  the  bills 
presented  were  ignored.  Government  soon  saw 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  reach  the  rebels  in  Scotland 
by  means  of  the  new  treason  law  imported  from 
England.* 

•  Burton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND. 
A.V.  1716—1736. 

Scotland  had  scarcely  become  tranquil  when  the 
Ageresaive  de-  government,  in  some  way  which 
uigii  of  the     has  never  yet  been  explained,  ob- 
King  of  Sweden.  tamwi  intelligence  of  the  hostile 
designs  of  the  Kins;  of  Sweden,  who  had  threatened 
to  deal  with  the  British  monarch  as  he  had  suc- 
cessfully done  with  Augustus  of  Poland.  The 
restless  and  daring  Swede— many  of  whose  past 
enterprises  would  havo  been  deemed  mad  had  they 
not,  contrary  to  all  expectation  but  his  own,  been 
successful — conceived  a  project  more  audacious  than 
any  that  he  had  yet  undertaken;  and  with  insane 
rashness  he  vowed  to  drive  George  I.  and  the 
Hanoverian  race  from  the  throne  of  Britain,  and 
to  bring  back  the  exiled  Stewarts  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives.  Certain 
information  about  this  aggressive  undertaking,  and 
about  the  intrigues  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
London  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Jacobites, 
had  reached  the  British  cabinet;  and  tho  minis- 
ters resolved  upon  prompt  measures.    The  con- 
duct of  Count  Gyllenborg,  as  ambassador  from 
Sweden  at  the  English  court,  was  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  ;  and  the  government  did 
not  scruple  to  resort  to  such  proceedings  against  him 
as  nothing  but  the  enormity  of  his  offence  could 
have  justified.    On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary (1716)  the  count's  residence  in  London  was 
unexpectedly  surrounded  by  a  military  force  under 
General  Wade,  who  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
secret  instructions.   Entering  tho  house,  and  de- 
siring to  bo  at  once  conducted  to  the  count,  he 
found  tho  ambassador  busy  among  his  papers. 
These  the  general  forthwith  seized  upon,  and 
summoned  in  a  detachment  of  bis  soldiers  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  count,  and  to  assist  in  the  search 
for  further  documents.    Madame  Gyllenborg  re- 
fused to  unlock  a  cabinet,  which  had  attracted  the 
general's  suspicions,  though  Bhe  assured  him  that 
it  only  held  a  quantity  of  linen  and  plate ;  but  on 
his  breaking  it  open,  he  discovered  papers  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  demonstrated  the  complicity  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador  and  his  royal  master  in  a 
treacherous  movement  against  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  and  completely  justified  the  unceremo- 
nious and  violent  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
government   Amongst  the  documents  was  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  count  and  Baron  Gortx  re- 
garding "  a  design  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  his 
majesty's  dominions,  to  be  supported  by  a  force 
from  Sweden."  •    The  principal  papers  were  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  British  government,  both  as 
a  vindication  of  tho  very  unusual  step  taken 
against  a  foreign  ambassador,  and  as  a  note  of 
warning  to  the  nation  to  hold  itself  prepared  for 
rebellion  at  home  combined  with  aggression  fiom 
•  Tindal,  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 


abroad.   Not  that  there  was  much  to  be  dreaded 
from  Charles  of  Sweden,  who,  in  a  contest  with 
his  old  enemies,  was  now  experiencing  such  a 
series  of  disasters  as  might  well  deter  him  from 
adding  to  the  list  of  his  mortal  foes  the  powerful 
government  of  Britain.  He  was  besides  withont 
resources  for  the  invasion  he  had  projected,  and 
to  this  faet  his  wily  agent,  Baron  Gortx,  could  sot 
shut  his  eyes.    The  baron  says  in  one  of  hii 
letters,  "  The  only  thing  I  see  wanting  for  ow 
purpose  are  men-of-war  and  transports"— a  rather 
serious  want  in  the  prospect  of  conducting  an  in- 
vasion !  *    But  such  considerations  might  not  ba« 
deterred  the  daring  and  indomitable  Swede  from 
an  enterprise  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  espe- 
cially when  he  anticipated  an  alliance  with  Peter 
the  Great,  who  could  easily  supply  what  wu 
wanted.    The  Earl  of  Mar  had  a  near  relative 
belonging  to  the  czar's  household,  and  standing 
high  in  the  imperial  favour — a  physician  of  the 
name  of  Erskine — who  was  to  use  all  bis  influence 
in  promoting  a  league  between  the  Swedish  and 
Russian  monarchs  for  the  overthrow  of  King 
George  of  England,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stewarts.    A  cannon-ball,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  ambitious  and  wild  career  of  Charles  of 
Sweden,  and  to  the  projected  invasion  of  Britain : 
and  thus  was  left,  "  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  i 
tale,"  the  name  at  which  our  country  was  die- 
quieted,  and  M  the  world  grew  pale." 

A  foreign  priest  took,  however,  the  place  of 
the  slain  monarch  in  furnishing  fatrirur* 
grounds  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of  ap-  K^1^ 
prehension,  to  the  Hanoverian  go- 
vernment, and  to  their  supporters  throughout  ti< 
country  r  but  the  designs  of  Alberoni,  who  hadeun- 
spired  to  overthrow  the  regency  of  the  Dsle  of 
Orleans,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain,  were  detected  in  time  to  be  euVcrsallv 
frustrated.  The  regent  was  naturally  led  to  regard 
Britain  as  the  more  eligible  ally,  to  discountenance 
the  pretensions  of  the  Stewart  race,  and  to  join  tk« 
quadruple  league  against  Spain.  To  this  country 
the  Jacobites  as  naturally  began  to  turn  for  friend- 
ship and  help.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  ben 
summoned  from  France  by  the  cardinal  to  attend 
a  conference  at  Madrid,  and  he  went,  accompu^ 
by  two  young  Scotchmen,  the  Earl-Mamchal  art 
his  brother,  subsequently  known  as  Marshal  Keith. 
France  and  Spain  being  at  war,  the  three  traveller* 
were  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  canoe 
and  care  in  disguising  their  movements  and  na- 
tives. They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  w 
part  in  arranging  the  project,  to  the  accoapb* 
ment  of  which  they  were  to  devote  theaselvei;  « 
was  committed  to  them  in  a  matured  shape  by  «a 

bow  the  invssion  trai  *  Jj 

_  thouttad  o« 

more,  with  requisite  stores  of  ammunition.  We  »«*»  <- 
land  at  the  plaice  whither  we  should  bo  directed, 
ahould  have  carried  with  ue  all  that  «neewf»er»* 
except  horse.,  which  we  expected  to  find  u»  U*  wuBtrj 
—Letters,  p.  62. 


•  Gorts,  when  explaining  how  the  inn 
curried  on,  ears—"  We  were  to  carry  with 
train  of  artillery,  arm*  for  ten  or  twelve 
m<w.  with  reuulsite  stores  cvf  ammunition 
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author,  the  cardinal.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  wad 
to  land  in  England  with  such  military  forces  and 
suppliea  as  the  Spanish  treasury,  then  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  could  provide.  The  Keiths 
were  anxious  to  procure  from  Spain  four  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  ten  thousand  pistols,  but  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  a  half  of  that  complement.  Six 
companies  of  foot-soldiers  were  to  be  included  in 
the  expedition  to  cover  the  landing.  The  younger 
Keith  was  appointed  to  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
duty  of  conveying  secret  intelligence  of  the  enter- 
prise to  all  the  exiled  Jacobites  scattered  over  the 
French  dominions,  and  of  obtaining  their  energetic 
co-operation.  He  oonsulled  with  Seaforth,  Tulli- 
bardine, Campbell  of  Glanderule,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  among  the  refugees  of  Scotland  ;  and  at 
length,  with  these  associates,  he  set  sail  for  Havre, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1710,  in  a  vessel  of  only 
twenty-five  tons,  which,  after  very  narrowly  es- 
caping capture  by  the  English  men-of-war  that 
were  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  larger 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  safely  reached 
Stornaway,  where  the  Earl-Marischal,  with  his 
friends  and  forces  from  Spain,  had  already  arrived. 
Unpleasant  differences  prevailed  in  the  company 
to  which  the  earl  was  attached.  Alberoni  had 
always  intended  to  entrust  his  lordship  with  the 
command  of  the  expedition,  but  Tullibardine 
showed  a  commission  in  his  favour,  signed  by 
the  Chevalier  himself,  at  a  time  when  the  inva- 
sion by  Charles  of  Sweden  was  confidently  ex- 
pected. Tullibardine  took  the  chief  command  of 
the  men  ;  but  Mariscbal  refused  to  relinquish  that 
charge  over  the  vessels  which  he  had  received 
from  Alberoni. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  invading  forces  were 
Landing  of     to  effect  a  landing  on  the  west  coast, 

the  invaders —  and  afterwards  march  upon  Inver- 
ness, which,  being  occupied  by  an  insufficient  gar- 
rison, could  offer  little  resistance,  and  which,  more- 
over, would  be  a  natural  centre  for  the  rallying  of 
the  various  clans  that  had  taken  part  in  the  late 
rebellion.  Their  dissensions  and  mutual  animo- 
eities,  however,  had  occasioned  a  ruinous  delay ; 
and  King  George's  ministers  were  both  apprised  of 
their  design  in  all  its  details,  and  prepared  sum- 
marily to  crush  it.  In  the  middle  of  May,  a 
period  long  after  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  upon, 
the  landing  took  place  on  the  shore  of  the  lonely 
Loch  Alsh.  When  the  men  had  disembarked  with 
the  stores,  the  vessels  returned  to  Spain.  The 
invaders  began  operations  by  fortifying  a  position 
for  themselves  near  one  of  the  inner  windings  of 
the  loch,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  fortalice 
of  the  Mackenzie*,  Island  Donald  Castle,  a  strong- 
hold which  they  hoped  would  be  as  impregnable 
as  it  had  been  for  centuries  of  Highland  warfare. 
It  was  not  proof,  however,  against  modern  artil- 
lery, and  the  fire  of  three  government  vessels, 
which  had  entered  the  loch,  quickly  demolished 
it.  The  invading  force  already  landed,  including 
Spaniards  and  Scotchmen,  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  men,  who  encamped  in  Olenshiel.  On 


hearing  that  the  main  expedition  had  been  over- 
taken and  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  on  seeing 
the  small  probability  of  the  clans  rallying  again 
around  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  all  spirit  and  energy.  General 
Wightman,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  —dispersed  by 
hundred  men,  alongside  of  whom  Gcuersl 
also  were  detachments  from  those  W«*btuian. 
clans  that  were  on  the  government  side,  such  as 
the  Frasers,  Munroes,  and  Sutherlands,  advanced 
westwurd  from  Inverness  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
On  the  11th  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Jacobite 
position  in  Glensliiel,  and  found  it  of  such  a  for- 
midable character,  that,  as  he  confesses  in  his 
despatches,  he  hesitated  about  giving  the  invaders 
battle  on  ground  so  very  advantageous  to  them. 
He  determined,  however,  to  come  to  an  immediate 
issue  with  them,  and  had  the  sagacity  to  order  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  farther  up  the  mountain, 
to  harass  the  enemy  from  above  during  the  main 
attack,  which  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  The 
fight  continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  the 
enemy  struggling  to  keep  their  ground  with  an 
obstinacy  quite  unusual  in  Highland  forces  when 
failing  of  victory  in  the  first  onset  and  collision. 
Neither  side  at  the  close  could  claim  a  clear  supe- 
riority ;  but  in  the  Jacobite  camp  it  was  resolved 
on  the  following  day  that  the  Spaniards  should 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  whilst  the  High- 
landers should  quietly  take  themselves  off  and  dis- 
perse to  their  homes,  as  they  easily  could  do  across 
the  mountains,  where  pursuit  by  the  government 
troops  was  quite  impracticable.  Lords  Scaforth 
and  Tullibardine,  though  wounded,  were  assisted 
by  friends  to  make  their  escape.  The  loss  in 
Wightman's  force  consisted  of  twenty-one  men 
slain,  and  twelve  wounded— a  very  inconsiderable 
drawback  from  the  satisfaction  of  conducting  to 
Edinburgh  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Spanish 
prisoners. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  follow  the  Scottish 
refugees  and  their  master  through-  The  Stewart 
out  their  petty  intrigues,  wran-  court  trun»- 
gliugs,  jealousies,  and  ambitious  ^«cJ  to  Italy, 
aims  on  the  continent,  though  the  mock  court  of 
the  Pretender  was  characterised  by  the  peculiar 
vices,  passions,  and  follies  which  at  that  time 
invariably  haunted  the  circle  within  which  a  tie 
facto  sovereign  luxuriously  and  tyrannically  spent 
his  days.  Lord  Stair,  the  British  ambassador  in 
France,  had  prevailed  upon  the  Regent  Orleans, 
not  only  to  withdraw  all  encouragement  from 
James's  pretensions,  but  also  to  order  the  Pretender 
to  leave  France,  and  to  reside  elsewhere,  so  that 
he  and  his  party  might  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  harassing  the  Hanoverian  government.  It  was 
the  regent's  policy  to  be  on  good  terms  with  that 
government,  though  he  was  also  desirous  of  having 
a  claimant  for  tho  British  throne  at  hand,  with 
whom,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  the 
French  and  English  governments,  he  might  menace 
the  latter.  Lord  Stair  succeeded  in  extorting  a 
stipulation  thut  tho  Pretender  should  henceforth 
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reside  beyond  the  Alps,  and  never  in  any  circum- 
stances whatever  be  allowed  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
French  soil.  Accordingly,  the  Jacobite  court  was 
established  in  Italy,  the  classic  province  of  Albano 
having  been  chosen  by  James  as  the  place  of  his 
retreat. 

Amongst  the  refugees  who  constituted  the  court 
Treachery  of    of  the  exiled  family,  there  were 
the  Earl  of     some  who  were  guilty  not  only  of 
"  desertion,  but  of  treachery.  The 

Earl  of  Mar  was  the  chief  culprit,  as  his  previous 
character  and  conduct  might  have  led  us  to  expect. 
His  associate,  Lockhart,  accuses  him  of  having 
embezzled  £2000— a  sum  which  had,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  been  raised  by  the  Jacobites  for 
the  promotion  of  their  common  cause.  He  seems 
also  to  have  held  communications  with  Sunderland, 
the  British  minister,  and  to  have  proposed  a 
strange  plan  for  enlarging  tho  continental  domi- 
nions of  tho  Elector  of  Hanover,  provided  the 
restoration  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Stewarts  were 
conceded.  The  details  of  Mar's  interviews  with 
Lord  Stair  during  tho  period  of  the  latter's  em- 
bassy in  France,  have  not  fully  transpired;  but 
they  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Jacobite  leader  was  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and 
that  self-aggrandisement  was  his  only  principle. 
So  important  were  his  services  to  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  that  the  government  paid  him  an  allow- 
ance which,  along  with  the  jointure  to  his  wife 
from  his  forfeited  estates,  realised  more  than 
£3000  of  annual  income.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  ulso  have  received  a  pardon,  if  that 
could  have  been  effected  without  an  act  of  par- 
liament ;  still,  in  many  respects,  he  stood  almost  as 
well  as  if  his  loyalty  to  the  reigning  monarch  had 
been  untainted.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  other 
Jacobite  exiles  regarded  the  special  favours  be- 
stowed upon  Mar  by  the  British  government  as 
unequivocal  proofs  that  he  had  basely  gone  over  to 
the  winning  side,  and  betrayed  aa  well  as  deserted 
his  former  associates.  He  endeavoured  to  remove 
such  suspicions  by  the  assurance  that  the  Hano- 
verian favours  were  granted  to  secure  nothing 
more  than  his  neutrality  in  tho  contest  between 
the  two  rival  dynasties;  and  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  represent  to  the  Jacobite  court  his  perfect 
willingness  to  evado  the  easy  conditions  imposed 
on  him  by  the  government,  and  to  cheat  King 
George  by  continuing  to  serve  King  James  with 
undiminished,  though  well-disguised  activity  and 
aeal.    The  most  decisive  proof  of  his  treachery 

"  Tho  Memorial  "   VrM  *°  ^  *°un<*  'n  a  state-paper 
e    n*  '     which  he  laid  before  the  French 

regent.    This  document,  entitled  '*  the  Memorial," 

professed  to  set  forth  a  scheme  for  the  entire  and 

permanent  subjugation  of  Britain  by  France  ;  but 

the  Jacobites  indignantly  saw  in  it  an  ingenious 

artifice  for  rendering  the  Stewart  family  hateful  to 

the  British  people,  and  for  effectually  alienating  I 

from  them  and  their  cause  all  British  sympathy. 

The  project,  framed  towards  the  close  of  1723, 

ostensibly  aimed  at  the  reduction  and  humiliation  | 


of  the  power  of  England  by  dismembering  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  restoring  these  as  inde- 
pendent kingdoms.  Irish  and  Scottish  parliaments, 
it  was  urged  in  the  paper,  would  invariably  tup- 
port  France  against  the  English  government  and 
legislature,  and  repeal  all  old  treaties  which  had 
become  obnoxious  across  the  channel.  The  whole 
scheme  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  power- 
ful French  army  co-operating  with  the  Jacobin 
forces.   The  invaders,  it  was  arranged,  were,  afur 
their  conquest  of  Britain,  not  to  quit  the  country 
until  the  new  constitution  of  each  of  the  three 
separate  kingdoms  had  been  established  in  all  in 
details,  and  put  into  regular  and  easy  operation. 
The  Jacobites  at  once  believed  that  Mar's  design, 
in  devising  this  project  of  securing  French  pre- 
dominance and  British  subserviency,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  for  it  the  Chevalier's  sanction, 
was  to  render  tho  latter  intensely  unpopular  in 
Britain,  where  the  idea  of  coming  under  the 
French  yoke  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 
James,  however,  not  only  withheld  his  approbation 
from  the  proposal,  but  did  not  even  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  "  the  Memorial." 

Mar  was  subsequently  superseded,  as  leading  ad- 
viser in  the  Jacobite  court,  by  Colonel  Hay,  brother 
of  Lord  Kinnoull,  who  received  from  the  Chevalier 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Inverness.  This  new  minister's 
influence  and  honours  were  traced,  bj  court  gossip, 
to  the  charms  and  cosy  virtue  of  his  wife.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  have  been  in  Immorality  cr 
this  report,  and  in  tho  picture  the  Chevalier' i 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  immo-  court' 
rality  of  tho  circle  of  friends  and  agents  around 
the  exiled  prince,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
unfavourable  impressions  of  Jacobite  morals  ori- 
ginated with,  and  were  propagated  by,  the  members 
of  the  Jacobite  court.  The  Chevalier's  best  friends 
in  Scotland  were  grievously  annoyed  by  such 
rumours,  and  on  the  prince's  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Clementina  Sobieaki  they  hoped  that  he 
would  be  rescued  from  the  snares  of  the  dissolute 
of  either  sex,  and  become  the  head  of  a  household 
too  pure  to  encourage  the  vicious  practices  of  his 
court.    James,  however,  proved  himself  a  genuine 
Stewart  in  morals,  as  in  despotic  principles ;  and 
his  wife,  after  giving  birth  to  two  sons,  was  glad 
to  escape  from  daily  outrages  of  which  she  had 
unavailingly  complained,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a 
nunnery.    It  was  natural  that  the  Jacobites  ir. 
Britain  should  be  strongly  dissatisfied  with  tk 
conduct  of  their  master  and  his  advisers,  as  creatic; 
such  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  resto- 
ration to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Lockhart 
proposed  the  appointment  of  an  executive  in  Scot 
land  to  represent  the  exiled  mo-  Executtre 
narch,  and  named  the  individuals  commission  f>r 
whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  Scotland, 
responsibility.    James,  however,  returned  an  equi- 
vocal answer,  and  expressed  his  desire  that  in* 
Scottish  supporters  should,  without  receivioj  * 
regular  commission,  continue  to  act  for,  and  to 
watch  over,  his  interests.   Lockhart  was  pleased 
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to  accept  this  wish  as  equivalent  to  a  commission 
fur  the  men  whom  be  had  recommended,  and 
proceeded   (o  set  them  to  work  as  authorised 
officials.   They  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  about 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  which  the 
government  of  George  I.  had  resolved  to  exact 
strictly ;  and  definite  instructions  were  solicited 
from  the  court  in  Italy  ;  but  James,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  command  them,  in  existing 
circumstances,  to  resist  the  government,  yet,  un- 
willing to  recommend  them  formally  to  abjure  all 
his  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  acknowledge  those 
of  the  usurper,  refrained  from  sending  any  reply, 
or  giving  the  least  sanction  from  himself  to  the 
advice  which  his  courtiers  forwarded  to  Scotland. 
It  is  time  to  revert  to  the  Duko  of  Argyll, 
Icjrratiiude  of   through   whose  instrumentality 
the  government  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed,  and 
to  Argyll.       wjjQ         ^one  raoro  ^otjj  for  tne 

Protestant  and  the  Hanoverian  settlement,  as  ac- 
cepted throughout  Scotland,  than  any  other  states- 
man or  general.  The  unworthy  recompencc  of  his 
invaluablo  exertions  in  the  council  and  the  field 
was— deprivation  of  all  the  offices  he  held  under 
government.  This  unceremonious  and  unjust  dis- 
missal of  the  duke  provoked  and  alarmed  his 
countrymen,  who  took  every  constitutional  method 
of  showing  that  they  entertained  a  very  different 
opinion  regarding  Argyll's  merits  and  claims.  They 
came  forward  with  votes  of  fervent  thanks  to  the 
dishonoured  patriot,  as  the  man  who  had  anni- 
hilated the  Jacobite  enterprise,  and  saved  the 
country  from  the  horrors  of  restored  tyranny  and 
popery.  His  fall  was  generally  ascribed  to  the 
humanity  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  and  to  the  moderation  of  his  councils. 
The  Jacobites  at  once  imagined  that  the  great 
Jacobite  statesman  would  be  ready  to  re- 
piopo»aU.  Tenge  the  flagrant  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  government  and 
the  House  of  Hanover.  They  believed  that  a  man 
of  the  duke's  ability  and  influence  would  not 
hesitate  to  exchange  the  obscurity  to  which  he 
had  been  ungratefully  doomed,  for  some  high  post 
in  the  Stewart  service,  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  repaying  Hanoverian  scorn.  But 
they  knew  not  the  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the 
degraded  chief,  who,  though  deeply  exasperated, 
refused  to  accede  to  any  proposals  for  his  espousal 
of  the  cause  against  which  he  had  lately  fought. 
According  to  Lock  hart's  account,  a  Colonel  Hut- 
cheson  was  deputed  to  open,  on  the  Pretender's 
behalf,  negociations  with  Argyll,  the  annalist 
himself  having  assured  the  exiled  court  that  the 
duke  would  accept  an  offer,  "provided  it  was 
handsomely  introduced,  and  dexterously  managed." 
The  diplomatist,  if  we  may  believe  Lockhart,  at 
first  reported  favourably  of  the  progress  he  was 
making;  but  ere  long  the  suit  proved  an  utter 
failure,  and  the  duke's  conversion  to  Jacobitism 
■was  acknowledged  to  be  hopeless.  Lockhart, 
indeed,  does  more  than  insinuate  that  Mar  con- 
trived to  meddle  with  and  spoil  the  negociations 
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by  intercepting  a  special  communication  that  con- 
tained concessions  from  the  duke,  which  ought  to 
have  been  immediately  welcomed  by  James.  The 
latter,  however,  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  Argyll's 
views,  could  not  respond ;  and  this  silence  pro* 
voked  the  yielding  statesman  to  put  an  end  to 
the  correspondence,  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  that  the  most  formidable  foe  of  their 
cause  was  about  to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  join  their  ranks.  But 
the  story,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  reports  any  leaning 
on  the  part  of  the  duke  to  Jacobitism,  or  any 
encouragement  given  by  him  to  the  attempt  to 
seduce  him  from  his  loyalty,  not  only  requires 
confirmation,  but  is  incredible.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  serious  endeavours  were  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  exiled  court  to  tamper  with 
the  dismissed  minister,  though  the  Chevalier  him- 
self subsequently  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  the 
design. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  however,  was,  not  only 
from  bis  sagacity  aud  general  talents  for  states- 
manship, but  also  from  his  paramount  influence 
over  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
Lowlands  as  well  as  in  the  Highlands,  too  im- 
portant an  ally  and  supporter  to  be  long  neglected 
and  kept  in  the  shade  by  tho  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment; and  we  soon  find  him  reinstated  in  the 
favour  of  George  I.,  and  his  court.  In  1719  he 
became  lord-steward  of  the  household;  and  received 
a  British  dukedom,  and  these  honours  were  but 
the  precursors  of  more  substantial  distinctions,  for 
in  a  short  time,  Walpolc  entrusted  liim  with  the 
government  of  Scotland,  and  made  him,  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom. 
Whenever  that  celebrated  statesman  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  duke,  ho  bestowed  his  favours  upon 
tho  duke's  brother,  Lord  Hay ;  hence,  for  some 
years,  the  Argyll  family  monopolised  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  Scotland.  In  1723,  how- 
ever, great  changes  took  place  in  Di.pute  sbout 
the  management  of  Scottish  busi-  Uio  forfeited 
ness.  The  forfeiture  of  the  estates  «ute«. 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  taken 
part  in  Mar's  rebellion,  had,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  enterprise,  become  a  leading  public  question. 
A  very  large  extent  of  territory  in  Scotland  awaited 
the  disposal  of  government ;  and  how  to  distribute 
it  for  the  public  benefit  involved  more  difficulty 
than  would  appear  on  a  superficial  consideration. 
The  plan  actually  adopted  inflicted  many  wounds 
on  Scottish  pride,  and  showed  that  the  insurrection 
had  had  no  salutary  effect,  as  a  warning,  on  the 
recklessly  offensive  character  of  English  legislation. 
Parliament  had  passed  an  act  entrusting  the 
management  of  the  affairs  to  a  large  commission, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  who  had  the  greatest  par- 
liamentary influence.  The  terms  and  purpose  of 
the  act  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  special  popularity, 
for  the  confiscations  were  to  be  carefully  regulated 
so  as  not  in  the  least  to  enrich  the  crown,  but  all 
their  produce  was  to  go  at  once  into  tho  public 
exchequer,  and  from  first  to  last  to  be  placed  bc- 
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yond  the  reach  of  royal  appropriation  or  misap- 
plication.   Yet,  alongside  of  those  provisions,  there 
were  several  features  in  the  statute  which  could 
not  but  displease  and  mortify  the  Scottish  nation. 
The  estates  were  to  be  disposed  of  as  summarily  as 
if  they  had  been  smuggled  articles  in  the  posses- 
sion of  officers  of  the  revenue;  whereas,  according 
to  the  long-established  system  of  land  registration 
in  Scotland,  and  many  other  definite  rules  for 
holding  and  transferring  property,  tho  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  prompt  procedure  was  utterly  im- 
Contc»t       practicable    There  was  a  host  of 
between  the    creditors  and   others  who  had 
court  of         claims  on  the  forfeited  estates,  and 

tLulion.    who  aPl,lied  t0  t,,e  Scottish  offi" 
cials,  with  whom  it  was  usual,  and, 

according  to  the  Scotch  law,  constitutional  to  lodge 
any  such  claims.  A  body  of  "  receivers"  had  been 
appointed  by  the  parliamentary  commission ;  but 
they  had  no  place  or  functions  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  the  commission  could  invest  them  with 
none.  The  court  of  session,  on  the  application  of 
the  claimants,  granted  sequestration  of  the  estates; 
but  the  commissioners  neither  knew  what  this 
meant,  nor  had  the  power  to  revise  it.  Complain- 
ing that  they  were  interfered  with  and  utterly 
thwarted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  a  body 
which  called  itself  the  court  of  session,  and  pos- 
sessed an  authority  sufficient  to  nullify  all  their 
orders  and  decisions,  the  commissioners  demanded 
from  government  increased  powers  for  meeting  the 
difficulties,  and  tho  opposition  which  assailed 
them  at  every  step.  A  bill  was  immediately 
brought  in  to  enable  the  commission  to  overcome 
the  resistance  raised  in  Scotland.  The  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  however,  boldly  came  forward 
to  vindicate  and  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 
Scottish  law,  of  which  they  had  tho  administration. 
They  argued  that,  according  to  the  treaty  of  union, 
the  laws  regarding  property,  liberty,  and  life  in 
Scotland,  were,  along  with  tho  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  Scottish  courts,  to  be  preserved  in  vio- 
luble.  The  appointment  of  another  tribunal,  which, 
though  neither  recognising  nor  being  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  Scottish  law,  should  be  cm- 
powered  to  deal  authoritatively  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  country,  was  not, 
they  contended,  one  of  the  alterations  which  the 
imperial  parliament  might  from  time  to  time  legi- 
timately and  beneficiully  introduce.  It  was  en- 
tirely unconstitutional,  as  well  as  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  union.  Tho  judges  also 
mentioned  that  they  had  never  been  consulted  in 
the  framing  of  a  bill  which  so  vitally  affected 
law  and  justice  in  Scotland,  but  had  only  heard  of 
its  existenco  and  character  by  accident,  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  too  late  in  appearing  to 
Act  pawod  by  protest  against  it.  This  weighty 
the  British  and  unanswerable  remonstrance 
parliament.      djd  ^  indccd>  arregt  tnc  pacing 

of  the  bill,  which,  though  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  his  brother  in  the  House 
of  Lord?,  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  The 


act  invested  the  commissioners  with  power  at  once 
to  sell  the  estates,  and  meet  the  claims  of  creditor* 
in  the  way  followed  under  the  bankrupt  lav.  1; 
annulled  all  the  sequestrations  of  the  court  of  sn- 
sion,  and  directed  that  those  persons  who  "kid 
under  them"  should  bo  proceeded  against  in  n 
chequer.  Some  concession  wqs  made,  howtftf, 
in  allowing  appeals  from  the  proceedings  of  tit 
commission  to  a  court  of  delegates,  which  include 
the  lords  of  session. 

Most  of  the  confiscated  property  was  purchased 
by  the  York  Buildings  Company,  ^ 
with  the  commendable  design  of    wta!«  pur- 
introducing  a  spirit  of  agricultural    ehnnwd  by  tl? 
and  commercial  enterprise  into  York  Buildup 
districts  which  had  been  kept  in  a 
neglected  and  semi-barbarous  condition  by  the  kmc 
reign  of  feudalism.    This  corporation,  howertr. 
being  English,  was  thwarted  in  its  philanthropic 
intentions,  and  got  involved  in  endless  litigatiw 
Nor  did  the  sale  of  the  estates  contribute  s  Urgt 
aggregate  sum  to  the  public  exchequer,  since  from 
an  apparent  combination  on  the  part  of  the  ScolM 
gentry,  the  property,  when  exposed  to  sale,  realised 
comparatively  little  money,  especially  after  lit 
burdens  had  been  deducted.   The  Scottish  lawyer? 
witnessed  this  palpable  failure  with  satufactiat. 
They  had  already  found  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  exhibiting  their  disapprobation  of  the  liberty 
which  the  government  had  taken  with  the  veee- 
rable  institutions  of  their  country.   Mr.  Patncs 
Haldane,  a  Scottish  country  gen-  Courtcf4Wii * 
tlcman,  was  rewarded  for  his  ser-       re»ut » 
vices  on  the  forfeited  estates  com-  nomine* of  lb* 
missiou  by  an  appointment  oa  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  session  in  1722;  and  tic 
faculty  of  advocates,  headed  by  Duncan  Forbei 
vehemently  opposed  him  as  a  disqualified  person. 
The  objections  urged  against  him  were  based  a 
ludicrously  small  grounds,  but  they  sufficed  to  ob- 
tain from  the  court  of  session  a  decision  that  Hai 
dane's  appointment  was  invalid.  Angry  comma-- 
cations  were  forthwith  exchanged  between  the  cour 
and  the  government.    The  usually  calm  charts 
of  the  Scottish  bench  was  broken  up,  for  In  tit 
announcement  in  the  court  of  session  that  the  Hour 
of  Lords  had,  on  tho  4th  of  February  (1723).  re- 
versed their  decision ;  the  judges  were  in  a  fury,  vi 
raged  indecorously  against  the  nominee  and  all  i  ' 
supporters.    Various  new  charges  were  bro::'-'- 
against  Haldane  affecting  his  "  good  fame  td 
character ; "  but  a  class  of  dignitaries  called 
extraordinary  lords  of  session,  who  had  not  tils 
their  seats  on  the  bench  since  the  Revolution.  eisc 
suddenly  forward,  and,  by  a  small  majority,  carried 
a  decision  in  Haldane's  favour.  Tho  ministry,  bo»- 
ever,  had  the  sagacity  to  sec  that  an  oppointoe::' 
carried  through  in  the  face  of  such  an  opposite 
would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  administration^ 
law  in  Scotland,  and  voluntarily  cancelled  it 
They,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  act  decreeirf 
that  the  court  of  session  should  in  future  hs« t; 
power  to  interfere  with  the  nomination  of  a  j"^' 
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except  limply  to  examine  him  as  to  his  profes- 
sional qualifications,  and  that  with  the  crown 
should  rest  the  absolute  right  of  appointment  to  a 
scat  on  the  bench.  This  act  (1723)  also  abolished 
the  clou  of  extraordinary  lords  of  session  as  a 
relic  of  an  obsolete  system. 

The  measures  taken  by  government  for  disarm- 
Diwrminp  »ng  the  Highlanders  shortly  after 
mruum  in    tho  rebellion  of  1715  were  now 

the  HigoUnd*.  declared  by  Generftl  WadC(  who 

had  mado  a  tour  through  the  north,  to  have  been 
very  ineffectually  carried  out.    He  reported  that 
nothing  but  old  and  useless  arms  had  been  de- 
livered up  by  the  clans,  and  that  really  serviceable 
weapons  were  still  possessed  in  great  abundance 
by  the  Highlanders,  who  kept  them  concealed.  In 
1725  a  better  method  was  adopted  to  effect  the 
disarming  of  the  elans  by  summoning  all  to  meet 
at  a  certain  place,  and  surrender  all  the  weapons 
they  had  in  reserve,  General  Wade  himself  being 
present  to  superintend  the  delivery.    The  clans 
complied  with  great  apparent  cordiality :  one  clan 
alone,  the  Mackenzie*,  yielded  up  nearly  eight 
hundred  stand  of  arms ;  and  the  general  described 
his  mission  as  thoroughly  successful,  though 'it  was 
subsequently  proved  that  he  had  been  greatly  de- 
ceived by  the  profuse  professions  of  loyalty  which 
he  received  from  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and  by 
their  assurances  that  no  arms  were  kept  back*  The 
Chevalier  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Seaforth  and 
other  Highland  chiefs,  had  confessed  his  inability 
to  assist  any  movement  which  his  friends  might 
then  project,  and  recommended  them  to  make  the 
submission  required  by  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment, and  to  hope  for  better  days,  when  they  should  ! 
recall  an  allegiance  which  was  now  extorted  from 
Ihem  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances. 
A  new  rising    Bishop  Atterbury,  however,  who 
projected—     was  dispatched  from  the  exiled 
■ourt  with  this  message,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
ceep  it  back,  and  set  about  the  organization 
»f  a  new  enterprise  to  relieve  the  Highlanders 
rom  the  Hanoverian  yoke.    He  obtained  from  a 
ource  now  unknown  the  large  sum  of  180,000 
ivres,  to  be  expended  in  brandy,  bisouits,  and 
i  mm  unit  ion  for  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland. 
Still  more  encouraging  than  this  donation  was 
ho  rumour  that  the  Cxar  of  all  the  Russia*  meant 
o  co-operate  cordially  with  the  invodcrs.  The 
•ishop  easily  induced  James  to  lend  his  sanction 

0  the  attempt,  and  to  give  the  warlike  churchman 
ull  power  to  command  the  Jacobites  in  France, 
nd  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  tho  proposed 
xpedition  to  Scotland.  This  commission  was 
ranted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1725,  and  was  to  be 

1  force  for  half  a  year.  Cameron  of  Lochiol,  his 
5n,  and  Sir  Hector  McLean,  had  previously  been 
H prised  of  what  was  going  on  ;  and  now,  on  the 
7  th  of  June,  Allan  Cameron,  the  brother  of 
.ochiel,  loft  Rome  with  royal  instructions  for 

the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  chiefs  of  the  clans 
f  the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  He  was  deputed 
>  summon  them  to  resist, the  government  orders 


for  disarming,  and  to  assure  them  that  their  sove- 
reign would  send  over,  in  good  time,  a  ekilful  com- 
mander, with  officers,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions. But  the  messenger  found, 
on  reaching  Morven  on  the  Hth  _lU  faUure' 
of  August,  that  all  his  instructions  were  worthless, 
and  the  enterprise  too  late.  It  turned  out  that 
the  first  orders  of  James,  urging  submission  to  the 
government,  had,  in  spite  of  Atterbury's  suppres- 
sion of  them,  been  made  known  to  the  various  clans, 
and  had  been  also  very  promptly  obeyed.  Lord 
Seaforth,  as  soon  as  ho  heard  of  his  exiled  sove- 
reign's wish,  called  upon  all  his  inferiors  and  scrfa 
to  give  up  their  arms.  He  was  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  certain  influential  Jacobites  for  having 
taken  this  course,  that  in  a  spirit  of  disgust,  aggra- 
vated by  the  marked  ingratitude  with  which  his 
great  services  and  sacrifices  had  ever  been  regarded 
by  James,  he  abandoned  the  Stewart  cause. 

General  Wade  originated  a  much  more  effectual 
measure  for  the  prevention  of  hos-    Formation  of 
tilities  against  the  government  in      roads  by 
the  Highlands  than  the  partial  Oancral  Wade, 
disarming  of  the  clans.    He  intersected  these  re- 
mote regions  by  military  roads,  and  opened,  through 
districts  hitherto  inaccessible,  a  pathway  for  troops 
and  heavy  pieces  of  artillery ;  thus  giving  the 
central  government  new  and,  comparatively,  ample 
means  of  communication  with  the  north.    He  also 
placed  an  armed  galley  on  Loch  Ness,  and  built 
several  forts  in  important  localities. 

Whilst  these  works  were  being  carried  on  in 
the  Highlands,  the  government  at-  Duturbnnee* 
tempts  to  adjust  national  taxation  »l><>ut  taaution. 
had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland.  In 
1724  it  had  been  resolved  to  raise  £20,000  in 
Scotland  by  a  tax  on  malt.    This  tax,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  imposed  by  parliament  shortly 
after  the  union,  but  never  collected.  Government 
now  determined  to  raise  at  least-  a  portion  of  tho 
sixpence  per  bushel,  which  had  hitherto  been  only 
a  nominal  impost  in  Scotland.    Lockhart  accuses 
government  of  intending  to  levy  sixpence  a  barrel 
on  ale  in  Scotland,  and  to  deprive  that  country  of 
the  export  bounty  on  grain,  though  England  was 
still  to  retain  the  latter  privilege.    The  projected 
tax  excited  a  storm  of  indignation,    Opposition  to 
which  the  Jacobites  sought  to  di-    lbc  malt-tax. 
rcct.    Various  bodies  of  tho  country  gentlemen 
sent  up  angry  addresses  to  parliament ;  and  there 
was  a  design  amongst  not  a  few  of  the  consti- 
tuencies to  mark  those  members  from  Scotland 
who  should  support  the  odious  measure,  and  to 
declare  that  they  were  no  longer  their  represen- 
tatives.   Some  even  talked  of  electing  other  repre- 
sentatives, to  meet  in  Scotland  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  for  native  legislation,  should 
the  obnoxious  tax  be  persisted  in.    The  measure, 
however,  as  originally  brought  forward,  was  aban- 
doned; but  a  malt  duty  was  substituted  and 
carried.    It  amounted  only  to  threepence  on  each 
|  bushel,  yet,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
I  government,  it  was  to  raise  in  Scotland  no  lees  a 
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sum  annually  than  £20,000  sterling;  and,  la  tho 
event  of  a  short-coming,  there  was  to  be  a  sur- 
charge on  maltsters  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  Scottish  representatives  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  tax  as  thus  modified,  and  imagined  that 
their  constituents  would  submit  to  it  with  as  little 
reluctance  as  they  could  be  expected  to  display 
under  any  fiscal  novelty.  The  Scottish  people, 
however,  were  not  so  easily  pacified,  and  their 
hostility  against  the  new  measure  speedily  became 
as  fierce  as  against  its  uufortunafe  predecessor. 
The  method,  too,  of  raising  the  malt-tax  was 
odious  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  character. 

The  brewers  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  resolved  to  offer  a 
determined  resistance,  which  they  knew  would  be 
seconded  by  popular  clamour.  The  latter  did, 
indeed,  precede  the  action  of  the  former;  and 
before  the  brewers  could  commence  their  hostile 
operations,  a  formidable  demonstration  on  tho  part 
of  the  infuriated  multitude  took  place.  This,  though 
at  first  directed  against  a  Binglc  individual,  was  an 
indication  of  the  popular  wrath  against  the  new 
tax  and  all  its  supporters  ;  and  the  affair  assumed 
both  a  comprehensive  and  a  serious  aspect  before 
it  was  ended.  Daniel  Campbell,  of  Shawfield, 
member  of  parliament  for  Glasgow,  was  suspected 
of  having  communicated  to  government  not  only 
the  information  which  was  necessary  for  the  laying 
on  the  obnoxious  malt-tax,  but  also  with  specific 
intelligence  regarding  the  evasion  of  tobacco  duties, 
which  was  systematically  practised  in  Scotland. 
He  was  himself  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  mer- 
chant, and  was  regarded  with  peculiar  dislike  by 
the  mob  both  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  as  a 
member  of  that  new  commercial  class  which  had 
hitherto  monopolised  all  the  advantages  of  the 
union.  Some  ominous  indications  of  popular  feel- 
ing excited  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  splendid 
mansion  which  he  had  recently  erected,  and  having 
communicated  his  apprehensions  to  General  Wade, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  government  forces 
in  Scotland,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  men  was  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  prevent 

Malt-tax  riot  disturbance.  The  23rd  of.  June, 
in  Glasgow.  (1724)  was  the  day  on  which  the 
obnoxious  malt-tax  was  to  come  into  operation ; 
and  fears  were  generally  entertained  lest  it  would 
be  made  the  occasion  of  a  riot.  It  passed  off, 
however,  without  any  positive  disturbance,  though 
an  "extreme  restlessness"  was  exhibited  by  the 
populace.  On  the  following  day  it  was  generally 
known  that  a  body  of  English  troops  had  been 
sent  from  Edinburgh  at  the  request  of  the  un- 
popular member.  The  presence  of  the  military 
was  at  once  interpreted  by  the  masses  as  the 
evidence  of  a  design  to  enslave  their  country; 
and  the  exciting  cry  was  raised  that  Campbell  had 
brought  the  soldiers,  that  he  might  establish  mili- 
tary law,  and  butcher  all  his  fellow-citizens  who 
were  patriotic  enough  to  offer  resistance.  About 
midnight,  the  crowd,  that  had  been  dispersed  all 
day  into  anxious  groups  here  and  there  in  the 


streets,  gathered  together,  and  were  reinforced  by 
thousands  whom  wild  reports  had  brought  cat  >f 
their  houses.  The  excited  multitude,  headed  by 
a  man  disguised  in  a  woman's  dress,  atUrktd 
Campbell's  man-ion,  which  they  speedily  hat 
lished  and  laid  in  ruins.*  Campbell  himself  <tm 
at  the  moment  supping  with  the  magistrates,  ib 
were  congratulating  each  other  that  the  das; 
was  past.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings,  ne«! 
came  of  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mob,  and  the  fi  e 
of  the  member's  house.  The  troops  had  bees 
quartered  over  the  town ;  and  on  their  commander. 
Captain  Bushel!,  asking  the  provost  if  be  should 
beat  to  arms,  and  assemble  his  men  to  openu 
against  the  mob,  the  chief  magistrate  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  a  definite  answer. 
The  rioters  could  therefore  take  their  own  timers 
dispersing  from  the  scene  of  outrage.  Next  diy, 
the  troops  were  removed  to  the  guard-house,  w  I.  a 
forthwith  became  the  principal  object  of  the  nub'i 
hostility.  The  sentinels  were  loaded  with  abw 
and  pelted  with  stones,  until  at  length  their 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  were  eompelti 
in  self-defence  to  fire  upon  their  assailants,  hpi 
persons  in  the  crowd  were  killed,  and  a  consider*!.  < 
number  were  wounded.  Immediately  a  cry  an* 
in  the  city  that  the  English  soldiers  were  wantoait 
slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  and  the  citm:.* 
rushed  to  an  old  magazine  of  arms  and  pronard 
themselves  with  the  means  of  self-defence  and  of 
vengeance.  The  soldiers  were  in  imminent  imp'- 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  mob; 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  provost,  they  quit  ^ 
the  city,  and  retreated  to  Dumbarton,  insulted  aci 
pursued  by  the  populace  a  considerable  part  of  tiu 

"When  the  tidings  of  this  formidable  riot reac-K 
Edinburgh,  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Csi- 
loden,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  kr3- 
advocate,  immediately  set  out  for  Glasgow  «r.- 
a  powerful  force,  consisting  of  seven  troops  <; 
dragoons,  a  regiment  of  foot,  an  icdepescrt' 
Highland  company,  and  a  field-piece.  An  ion- 
diate  investigation  was  instituted  iuto  the  «V 
of  the  outbreak,  and  the  conduct  of  the  pre* 
and  bailies,  who  were  severely  censured  for  tii' 
neglect  of  duty.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  «* 
that  several  persons,  along  with  the  magi»?r»If5 
were  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh-^ 
await  their  trial.  The  lord-advocate  bsvingref^- 
to  admit  them  to  bail,  they  petitioned  the  cost".  i 
justiciary  on  this  point;  and  as  the  mtmben  ■■> 
that  court  were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  * 
government,  they  ordered  the  petitioners  to  > 
released  on  bail.  The  refractory  bailie*  re-tow* 
to  their  own  city  amid  popular  demoostratico«  I 

•  Campbell  received  from  the  city  the  sum  of  £»',;' : 
compensation  for  the  loss  occasioned  bv  th*  riot 
this  sum  he  purchased  the  Island  of  May  from 
of  Colder,  a  cadet  of  the  Arg vll  family,  and  ancestor :  - 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  to  whom  this  island,  aloof  with  Jan  ^ 
been  granted  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  MaoUocilds.  l'-  -1 
be  mentioned  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  rise  ir.  the  vs.*  _ 
land  in  Scotland,  that  Islav  was  lately  sold  to  Mr 
risou  of  London  for  £4.32,000, 
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triumph  ;  nor  did  thoy  undergo  any  subsequent 
prosecution,  though  not  a  few  of  the  Glasgow 
rioters  were  severely  punished.  The  outcry  Against 
Captain  Bushell  for  ordering  his  men  to  (ire  upon 
the  mob  without  magisterial  authority,  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial, 
lie  was  found  guilty,  but  received  a  royal  pardon. 
The  opposition  to  the  malt-tax  was  carried  on  in 
Strike  of  the    Edinburgh  in  a  different  way,  yet 
Edinburgh     with  greater  pertinacity.  The 
brewer*.       court  of  session  had  issued  Tery 
minute  regulations  regarding  the  price  of  ale,  as 
if  lawyers  were  better  fitted  to  decide  upon  this 
question  of  trade  than  cither  brewers  or  pur- 
chasers.  The  brewers,  having  provided  a  large 
surplus  stock  of  liquor,  met  and  agreed  to  stop 
brewing,  rather  than  comply  with  the  regulations. 
Duncan  Forbes  was  equally  resolute  that  the 
brewing  should  go  on,  and  threatened  to  commit 
tho  recusants  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
In  the  end,  the  brewers  were  compelled  to  yield, 
finding  the  combined  influence  of  the  court  of 
session  and  Lord  Hay  too  powerful  to  bo  resisted.* 
The  various  annoyances  to  government,  which 

Tho  Duke  of  vrere  °^  flUcn  frequent  occurrence 
Roxburgh  dis-  in  Scotland,  seemed  to  indicato 

miwted  from  that  some  of  the  government 
office.  officials  of  that  count  17  were  either 
incompetent  for,  or  remiss  in  the  discharge  of, 
their  duties;  and,  as  a  warning,  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  the  Scottish  secretary-of-statc,  was  dis- 
missed,  and  the  office  was  abolished. \ 

The  malt-tax  was  only  the  commencement  of 
fiscal  troubles  in  the  north.  Scotland  was  as  yet 
too  poor  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  regarded 
taxation  with  the  rich  sister  country ;  and  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  scanty  and  poverty-stricken 
population  of  the  former  were  intolerable,  though 
they  had  long  been  patiently  borne  by  the  prosperous 
inhabitants  of  the  latter.    Hence  arose  in  Scotland 

Prevalence  of  strong  temptations  to  smuggling, 
smuggling.  for  which  great  facilities  existed 
in  the  extensive  sea-board  of  that  country.  The 
trade  in  contraband  goods  became  all  but  universal, 
all  classes  giving  it  either  an  active  or  a  passive 
support,  and  looking  upon  the  bold  smuggler  as 
both  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  The  revenue  officials 
were  utterly  unable  to  repress  or  even  to  check  the 
illegal  traffic,  since  the  whole  community,  instead 
of  lending  them  assistance,  did  everything  to 
thwart  their  operations.  Those  officials,  who  were 
either  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen  chosen,  as  was 
alleged,  on  account  of  their  treachery  to  Scottish 
interests,  received  but  little  support  even  from 
local  authorities.  If,  in  thoir  occasional  collisions 
with  smugglers,  they  Bhed  blood,  they  were  at 
once  prosecuted;  and  an  outcry  was  raised  that 

The  Porteous  Englishmen  should  not  be  allowed 
mob.  to  slaughter  Scotchmen  with  im- 
punity.   At  length  these  revenue  quarrels  led  to 

•  C  »t«  '«  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  4<W ;  Cuiloilcn  Tapers, 
t  It  was  restored  in  1731,  but  was  finally  abolished  at 
the  close  of  the  '4-5. 


a  well-known  tragic  incident,  familiarly  termed 
"  the  Porteous  mob,"  for  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  obtained  an  imperishable  place  in  tho  lite- 
rature aod  history  of  Scotland.  The  little  sea- 
port towns  with  which  the  coast  of  Fife  is  thickly 
studded,  were  at  this  time  much  frequented  by 
bands  of  daring  smugglers,  who  had  been  pirates 
and  buccaneers  ia  their  youth,  and  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  revenue  officers.  One  of  theso 
contraband  traders,  named  Wilson,  had,  in  revenge 
for  several  seizures  and  fines,  determined  to  rob 
the  collector  of  the  customs  in  Pittenwecm,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  youth,  named  Robertson,  and 
two  other  accomplices,  he  succeeded  in  his  design. 
The  depredators,  however,  were  apprehended  and 
tried ;  Wilson  and  Robertson  were  condemned  to 
death,  and,  as  the  government  had  been  greatly 
exasperated,  no  hope  was  entertained  of  a  pardon. 
While  the  criminals  were  lying  in  the  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth,  they  succeeded,  by  tho  help  of  two  horse- 
stealers who  were  confined  in  a  cell  immediately 
over  theirs,  in  cutting  the  iron  bars  of  one  of  the 
prison  windows,  some  of  the  party  singing  psalms 
to  drown  the  noise,  while  the  others  were  filing 
the  stanchions.  One  of  the  horse  stealers  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  aperture,  and  the  others 
might  havo  made  their  escape  in  the  same  way  but 
for  the  obstinacy  of  Wilson,  who  doggedly  insisted 
on  making  the  next  attempt.  Unfortunately,  being 
a  stout  and  bulky  man,  he  stuck  so  fast  between 
the  bars,  that  he  was  unable  either  to  get  through 
I  or  to  draw  back.  The  jailer  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily made  aware  of  his  position,  and  took  effec- 
tual precautions  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
attempts. 

Some  noble  qualities  must  have  been  mixed  up 
with  baser  ones  in  tho  character  of  Wilson,  for 
he  now  began  to  grieve  more  for  his  companion 
than  for  himself,  and  to  feel  bitter  regret  for 
tho  obstinacy  which  had  destroyed  Robertson's 
chance  of  escape.  Secretly  brooding  over  theso 
thoughts,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  save  his 
comrade's  life  at  all  hazards,  without  the  least 
regard  to  his  own.  On  the  Sabbath  before  tho 
execution,  the  criminals,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  the  time,  were  taken  to  tho  Tolbooth 
church,  adjacent  to  the  prison,  under  the  custody 
of  four  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  to  listen  to  a 
sermon  preached  for  their  special  benefit.  On  tho 
dismissal  of  the  general  congregation,  Wilson, 
who  was  a  very  powerful  man,  seized  two  of  tho 
soldiers,  one  with  each  hand,  and  a  third  with  his 
teeth,  and  called  out  to  Robertson  to  nin.  The 
latter,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  knocked  down 
tho  remaining  keeper,  and  effected  his  escape,  none 
of  the  departing  worshippers  attempting  to  arrest 
tho  fugitive.  The  success  of  this  daring  achieve- 
ment, though  it  rendered  his  own  fate  more 
certain,  removed  a  heavy  load  from  Wilson's  mind, 
and  excited  so  much  sympathy  in  his  behalf  that 
it  was  generally  rumoured  there  would  be  an 
attempt,  either  on  the  part  of  his  old  comrades  or 
of  the  mob,  to  rescue  him  at  the  place  of  execution. 
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When  the  appointed  day  arrived  for  carrying  the 
sentence  into  effect  (14th  April,  1736),  it  was 
found  that  the  magistrates  had  taken  due  precau- 
tions to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  enable 
the  law  to  take  its  course.  A  strong  party  of  the 
city  guard  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  stood  under  arms  in 
the  principal  street  of  the  city.  .  Immense  crowds 
had  a&sernblcd,  but  their  behaviour  was  orderly 
until  the  sentence  had  been  executed  and  tho  life- 
less body  of  Wilson  had  hung  for  some  time,  when 
suddenly  tho  mob  became  excited,  broke  through 
all  restraint,  assailed  the  city  guard  with  missiles, 
and  made  a  rush  to  the  scaffold.  The  boldest  of 
the  rioters  cut  down  tho  body  of  Wilson,  and 
began  to  carry  it  off.  The  city  guard  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Porteous,  an  active  officer, 
but  a  man  of  harsh  and  profligate  manners,  who 
had  rendered  himself  odious  to  Uie  populace  by 
the  severity  with  which  he  repressed  their  ex- 
cesses, while  it  was  alleged  that  he  showed  the 
utmost  loniency  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  Porteous 
is  said  to  have  resented  the  escape  of  Robertson  as 
an  insult  to  the  corps  which  he  commanded,  and 
also  to  have  felt  aggriered  by  the  introduction 
of  the  military  detachment  into  the  city,  as  if  the 
regular  town  guard  were  unablo  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  He  was  therefore  disposed  to  vent 
his  ill-humour  upon  Wilson,  whom  he  regarded  as 
tho  cause  of  theso  affronts,  as  well  as  on  the  mob, 
who  favoured  the  unfortunate  criminal.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  was  in  a  peculiarly  surly  and  brutal 
mood  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  and  it 
seemed  to  those  who  saw  him,  as  if  he  were 
agitated  by  some  evil  demon.  According  to  report, 
he  treated  Wilson  with  diabolical  cruelty  before 
leaving  tho  prison  ;  and  when  the  riot  began  after 
the  execution,  several  eye-witnesses  swore  that  he 
not  only  ordered  the  city  guards  to  fire  upon  the 
people,  but  seized  a  musket  from  one  of  his  men, 
and  shot  one  of  the  rioters  dead  on  the  spot.  An 
Edinburgh  crowd  was  never  easily  intimidated, 
and  though  six  or  seven  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded,  by  the  first  volley,  the  populace  pursued 
tho  soldiers  with  furious  execrations,  and  pelted 
them  with  stones.  A  second  time  the  city  guard 
turned  and  fired  upon  the  people  with  fatal  effect. 
Several  of  those  who  were  killed  or  wounded  be- 
longed to  the  better  class  of  citizens,  who  were 
viewing  the  scene  from  their  own  windows,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  tumult.  The  publio  indigna- 
tion against  Captain  Porteous  was  therefore  ex- 
treme, and  ho  was  brought  to  trial  for  murder  before 
the  high  court  of  justiciary.  Ho  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed  in  the  usual  manner 
on  tho  8th  of  September,  1736. 

King  George  II.  was  at  this  time  on  the  continent, 
and  Queen  Caroline,  who  as  regent  governed  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence,  took  a  less  unfavour- 
able view  of  Porteous's  conduct  than  had  been  taken 
by  the  Edinburgh  jury,  and  a  reprieve  for  six  weeks 
was  sent  down  from  the  secrotnry-of-state,  prepara- 
tory, no  doubt,  to  the  granting  a  pardon.  The  tidings 


that  a  respite  had  been  obtained  by  r«tc©i> 
created  great  indignation  among  the  citixeniof  tit 
capital ;  they  regarded  the  royal  intervention  ir. 
his  behalf  as  a  proof  that  the  English  governor-, 
were  disposed  to  treat  the  slaughter  of  Scottmet 
by  a  military  officer  as  a  very  venial  offeote; 
and  a  resolution  was  formed  that  Porteous  sbonld 
not  escape  the  punishment  which  his  crime  d< 
served.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September.  > 
small  body  of  persons,  apparently  belonging  to  ti? 
lower  class  of  citizens,  suddenly  appeared  ic  a 
suburb  of  the  city  called  Portsburgh,  and  ben; 
to  beat  a  drum.  A  crowd  speedily  assembled  sad 
seized  the  West  Port  gate,  which  they  Baled 
and  barricaded.  Then  marching  rapidly  ato; 
the  Cowgate,  their  numbers  increasing  at  even 
step,  they  gained  the  High  8treet  by  sjceadisg 
tho  various  narrow  lanes  which  lead  up  to  i: 
from  the  Cowgate.  Their  first  step  on  reuhiir 
the  principal  street  of  the  city  was  to  iecur» 
Netherbow  Port,  which  led  to  the  Ctnongiu. 
where  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  were  then  quartered 
Leaving  a  strong  party  to  watch  this  impcrtct 
post,  the  mob  next  broke  open  the  guard-how 
disarmed  the  small  corps  on  duty,  and  ana: 
themselves  with  the  guns,  halbcrts,  and  Lochs!*: 
axes  which  they  found  in  the  guard-house.  Ti< 
greater  part  of  the  rioters  then  rushed  to  the 
Tol booth,  and  with  loud  shouts  commenced  u 
attack  upon  the  outer  gate,  while  a  strong  bod; 
was  posted  on  the  east  across  the  street,  ltd 
another  on  the  west,  to  prevent  interruption,  ft: 
magistrates  made  an  attempt  to  disperse  the  scV 
but  having  no  adequate  force  at  their  dispesai 
were  easily  beaten  back  by  showers  of  miss* 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  the  rioten  « 
work  their  will.  The  vigilance  of  the  seutises 
whom  they  had  stationed  in  the  upper  part  cf  tb 
High  Street  effectually  barred  all  access  U  a 
castle;  no  one  would  attempt  the  perilous  'ui 
of  carrying  n  written  order  from  tho  magiftn:^ 
to  Colonel  Moyle,  who  commanded  the  regie- 
stationed  in  the  Canongate,  and  that  ofBcer  pn 
dently  declined  to  act  upon  the  verbal  met* 
conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  member  Sr 
the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  mob  were  fruitlessly  »tri';t? 
with  sledge-hammers  and  iron  crows  to  break 
the  outer  door  of  the  Tolbooth,  but  its  remark^ 
strength  resisted  all  their  efforts.  A  veice  in t;< 
crowd  at  length  cried  out,  "  Try  it  with  Are."  ^ 
barrels  and  other  combustibles  were  immfai^t^, 
brought,  and  the  door  was  speedily  reduced  ' 
ashes.  The  keys  of  the  various  cells  were  p 
duced  by  the  jailer.  The  apartment  in  wi*5 
Porteous  was  confined  was  searched,  and  the  tf- 
happy  victim  of  the  popular  fury  was  fom&  w' 
ccaled  in  the  chimney.  He  was  immidiaK 
I  dragged  from  his  lurking-place,  and  told  to  p 
pare  for  that  death  which  justice  had  sward* 
him.  In  the  midst  of  all  their  fury,  tho  r»r> 
conducted  their  violent  proceedings  with  theuto*' 
deliberation.   The  wretched  man  was  allowed  » 
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entrust  liia  money  and  papers  to  the  care  of  a  per- 
son who  had  been  confined  in  the  jail  for  debt,  and 
one  of  the  rioters  offered  him  the  last  consolations 
of  religion.  He  was  then  carried  from  the  Tol- 
booth  to  the  Grass-market,  the  usual  place  of  exe- 
cution, in  tho  midst  of  the  rioters,  who  walked 
with  deliberate  steps  in  a  sort  of  procession,  illu- 
minated with  blazing  links  and  torches.  So  coolly 
and  deliberately  did  they  proceed,  that  when  one 
of  Porteous's  slippers  dropped  from  his  foot,  they 
halted  till  it  was  picked  up  and  replaced.  As 
they  descended  the  Bow,  they  broke  open  the  shop 
of  a  dealer  in  cordage,  selected  a  coil  of  rope  to 
serve  as  a  halter,  and  left  a  guinea  on  the  counter 
as  payment.  On  reaching  the  common  place  of 
execution  they  wero  at  a  loss  for  a  gibbet,  as  the 
gallows  was  kept  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town. 
They  found  a  dyer's  pole,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  spot  whero  tho  gibbet  was 
usually  erected,  and,  selecting  this  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  their  deadly  purpose,  they  tied  the  rope 
round  tho  neck  of  their  victim,  and  slinging  it 
over  the  cross-beam  of  tho  pole,  speedily  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings  and  his  life.  As  soon  as  they 
had  satiated  their  vengeance,  the  rioters  threw 
away  their  weapons,  and  quietly  dispersed.  When 
morning  dawned,  the  dead  body  of  Porteous  sus- 
pended from  the  pole,  the  muskets  and  Lochaber 
axes  scattered  about  tho  streets,  wero  tho  only 
visible  evidences  of  the  tragedy  which  had  been 
enacted. 

The  magistrates  now  resumed  the  government 
of  the  city,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely paralysed  by  the  daring  outbreak  of  the 
mob,  that  for  a  time  they  did  not  venture  to  take 
any  steps  to  bring  the  rioters  to  justice.  At  length, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  lord-advocate,  Duncan  Forbes, 
from  Cullodcn,  a  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  the  npprehenNion  of  any  person 
concerned  in  the  slaughter  of  Porteous;  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  tracing 
every  perceptible  clue  that  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  tho  discovery 
of  the  culprits,  but  without  success.  Not  one  of 
the  originators  or  principal  actors  in  this  auda- 
cious scheme  of  popular  vengeance  was  ever  de- 
tected. Two  men  wero  indeed  brought  to  trial 
for  their  alleged  accession  to  the  riot — William 
McLaucblan,  footman  to  the  Countess  of  Wemyss, 
and  Thomas  Linnen  \  but  McLauchlan,  who  was  a 
person  of  weak  intellect,  proved  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  unconscious  intoxication  when  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  the  rabble,  who  forced  a  Lochaber 
axe  into  his  hand  in  a  sort  of  freak,  and  compelled 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  place  of  execution  : 
ho  was  therefore  acquitted.  A  similar  verdict  was 
returned  in  the  case  of  Linnen,  who  was  not 
brought  to  trial  till  two  years  after  the  riot.  To 
this  day  the  Porteous  riot  is  still  enveloped  in 
mystery,  and  the  daring  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  this  deed  of  violence  was  executed,  and  the 


Fmltloj 
efforts  to 
discover  the 
rioter*. 


secrecy  preserved  respecting  the  actors  in  it,  have 
always  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  people. 

The  tidings  of  the  outrage  of  which  the  Scottish 
capital  had  been  the  scene  excited  great  indignation 
in  the  council  of  regency,  and  especially  in  tho 
mind  of  the  queen,  who  regarded  tho  riot  as  a 
gross  insult  to  her  own  authority.^ 

renal  mea- 

A  bill  was  brought  into  parlia-  sura against 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
vengeance  on  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  if  they  had  been  accessories  to  the  crime; 
and  proposing,  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation 
equally  unjust  and  impolitic,  to  exact  a  pecuniary 
penalty  from  the  city,  demolish  the  Netheibow  Port, 
take  away  the  city  guard,  and  disqualify  tho  chief 
mogistrato  from  holding  any  public  office.  This 
foolish  measure  was  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  the  other  independent  Scottish 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  even 
met  with  the  opposition  of  tho  crown  lawyers  of 
Scotland.  In  its  progress  through  parliament  the 
bill  was  gradually  stripped  of  its  most  obnoxious 
clauses;  and  when  it  at  length  passed  into  a  law, 
it  merely  levied  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  on 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  tho  benefit  of  Porteous's 
widow,  and  declared  the  provost  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  offico  of  trust  throughout  the  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  a  clause 
was  added,  enacting  that  every  Obnoxious 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Church  clause  in  the 
should,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  each  rurUous  b,lL 
month  for  a  year,  read  from  tho  pulpit  a  proclama- 
tion, mentioning  the  reward  which  tho  government 
offered  to  thoso  who  should  give  information 
respecting  any  persons  engaged  in  the  Porteous 
riot,  denouncing  punishment  against  all  who  should 
conceal  their  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  calling 
upon  the  congregation  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  discover  and  bring  the  murderers  of  Por- 
teous to  justice.  This  enactment,  which  was  tho 
result  of  entire  ignorance, on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture, of  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the 
Scottish  people,  excited  a  prodigious  ferment  in 
Scotland.  A  large  portion  of  the  clergy  resented 
it  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  tho  episcopal  hierarchy,  and  a  few 
positively  refused  to  obey  the  injunction.  A  fierce 
controversy  in  consequence  broke  out  between  those 
ministers  who  did,  and  thoso  who  did  not,  read  the 
proclamation,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
embitter  the  dissensions  connected  with  the  schism 
which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland. 

•  "  On  thu  occasion  it  is  still  recorded  in  tradition," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  her  majesty,  in  the  height  of 
her  displeasure,  told  the  celebrated  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an  insult  she  would  niuko 
Scotland  a  hunting-field.  *  In  that  case,  Madam,'  answered 
that  high-spirited  nobleman,  with  a  profound  bow,  'I  will 
take  leave  of  your  mnjesty,  and  go  down  to  ray  own  country 
to  get  my  hounds  nadv.'  The  import  of  the  reply  had 
more  than  met  the  car.'1 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

Kt  CI.KS  IASTICAI.  HISTORY. 
ad.  1712—1820. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  first  secession  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  long  existed,  and  been 
Review  of      gathering  in  strength.*  The  people 
cauit-»  of      knew  what  the  Reformation  had 
BcccMion.     conferred  on  their  fathers,  and  at 
a  later  period  they  had  suffered  and  bled  from  their 
attachment  to  a  church  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  heroism  of  Knox,  and  been  moulded  by  the 
wisdom  of  Melville.   They  were  aware  of  the 
rights  which  such  charters  as  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline had  intended  for  them,  and  they  relished 
thut  preaching  which  gave  uniform  prominence 
to  the  doctrines  and  phraseology  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.    Thirty  years  had  been  vainly 
spent  by  the  Stewarts  in  attempting  to  beat  down 
the  national  feeling  which,  in  its  wilder  ardour,  had 
fought  at  Drumclog,  and  in  its  serener  bravery  had 
sung  psalms  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bass,  and  won 
its  crown  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Grass-market.  The 
ecclesiastical  settlement  effected  at  the  Revolution 
did  not  secure  what  many  had  hoped  for.    It  was 
dictated  by  policy.  It  did  not  restore  the  platform 
of  1638,  but  adopted  the  ratification  of  1592.  Its 
object  was  to  restore  peace  and  order,  to  put  an  end 
to  agitation,  and  by  the  aspect  of  moderation  to 
curb  extremes,  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  violence, 
and  induce  all  classes  of  the  people  to  exhibit  a 
loyal  spirit  to  the  new  occupants  of  the  British 
throne.  Xing  William  wished  for  universal  tolera- 
tion, though  he  had  no  liking  to  any  form  of  eccle- 
siastical independence.    He  was  willing  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  not  because  they  were 
either  just  or  scriptural,  but  because  they  were 
deeply  cherished  and  had  been  openly  expressed. 
If  Scotland  should  will  the  abolition  of  prelacy,  he 
would  not  thwart  the  desire  ;  and  if  it  had  coveted 
a  modified  form  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he  would 
as  gladly  have  sanctioned  the  measure.  Such  views 
were  right  in  themselves,  and  were  especially  so  in 
a  statesman  who  knew  that  coercion  was  folly,  and 
whose  path  to  the  crown  of  the  three  kingdoms  had 
been  opened  by  the  stupid  intolerance  of  his  prede- 
cessor.   Besides,  the  king  was  afraid  to  excite  the 
anger  of  the  English  episcopalians  by  the  appear- 
ance of  any  hard  or  cruel  measures  towards  their 
brethren  in  the  north.   Nor  did  he  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  any  form  of  church  government;  he 
was  himself  a  presbyterian  at  the  Hague,  and  an 
episcopalian  at  Whitehall,  and  was  willing  that  any 
form  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  the  people  pre- 
ferred should  be  secured  to  them,  provided  it  yielded 
to  the  royal  superintendence  and  control. 
But  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  these 
Effect*  of  tho    ends  were  somewhat  suspicious  to 
king's  policy,    the  Scottish  presbyterians.    If  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  could  have  been  trans- 
•  See  Chap.  L1V.  supra. 


muted  into  a  presbyterian  community  at  once, sad 
without  cither  effort,  examination,  or  coramotioc. 
the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Edinburgh  ud 
London  would  have  rejoiced.   Though  the  ehugt 
could  not  be  so  easily  and  universally  effected,  far 
conscience  and  principle  were  deeply  invoked,  ud 
commanded  respect,  the  method  actnslly  to- 
ployed  was  not  dissimilar  in  spirit  and  prom*. 
The  first  parliament  which  met  after  the  ReTolutioa 
declared  that  prelacy  was  "  a  great  and  insupport- 
able  grievance  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  tLe 
inclination  of  the  generality  of  the  people  «e 
since  the  Reformation."    Only  in  a  general  to* 
was  this  averment  correct    Presbyterian  inn  is 
against  episcopacy  could  certainly  reckon  on  a 
decided  majority ;  yet  the  form  of  presbytery  waici 
many  desired  would  have  been  exceedingly  u- 
satisfactory  to  the  three  western  counties,  warn 
the  covenants  were  upheld  with  fervid  and  uncom- 
promising xeal.    But  a  census,  were  then  m 
descent  into  explanations  or  details,  would  ht» 
shown  a  preponderance  for  presbytery ;  and  for  tan 
plain  reason  prelacy  was  declared  to  be  aboliM 
and  the  intolerable  yoke  was  promptly  broku. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  same    R«*ptiot  tt 
parliament  presbytery  was  eetab-  epi««op»liia 
lished,  and  the  ministers  who  DUDl*lfn- 
had  been  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  and  still  re- 
vived, were  restored  to  their  position  and  autboncj. 
But  how  shall  this  second  decree  be  carriedoatr 
Shall  there  be  an  ejectment,  as  had  happtsd 
already  ?   Shall  presbytery  in  power  retaliate  oo 
episcopacy  dislodged  and  powerless  P  There  i*  t: 
doubt  that  many  would  have  wished  this,  and«- 
joiced  in  it,  too,  as  an  act  of  righteous  retribution 
For  in  many  parts  of  the  west  the  masse*  took 
laws  into  their  own  hands,  and  "  rabbled" 
curates.  Zealots  were  ready  to  inflict  judgmett  it 
imitation  of  the  old  heroes  who  had  broken  the  alas 
of  Baal,  and  to  reckon  those  who  hung  baekfna 
the  fray  as  lukewarm  Laodiceans,  or  men  of  Men* 
on  whom  of  yore  the  warlike  prophetess  invoked  ktf 
heaviest  curse.   Nearly  two  hundred  incuiabtcti 
were  expelled  by  this  illegal  and  summary  proa* 
But  though  a  ruthless  extreme  is  wrong,  it  i*  *»LT 
equitable  that  none  hold  office  in  a  church  *»» 
cannot  acquiesce  in  its  creed  and  discipline,  .t 
the  same  time  the  episcopalian  conscience  otg- 
noither  to  have  been  bribed  nor  snared  bj 
vague  subscription  or  equivocal  declaration.  0» 
the  first  convention  of  the  estates  they  inserted  z 
their  Claim  of  Right  the  abolition  of  epi*opw? 
The  privy-council  had  also  ordered  every  mini** 
to  pray  for  William  and  Mary,  on  pain  of  dep* 
vation;  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  sw.; 
of  the  Forth,  many  had  been  ejected  for  noo-c* 
pliance.   Parliament  had  also  authorised  the  m7 
presbyterian  ministers  who  survived,  "  to  try  a* 
purge  out  all  insufficient,  negligent,  scand»ioJ» 
and  erroneous  ministers  by  due  course  of  tct  » 
astical  process  and  censure*."*    These  veterta* 
found  certainly  abundance  of  work,  though  tk'J 
•  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol  i.  p-  211 
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lay  claim  to  great  impartiality  in  the  performance 
or  it.  The  General  Assembly,  which  had  not  met 
for  thirty  year*,  was  convened  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1690  j  and  when  these  sixty  ministers, 
who  had  been  ejected  at  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, took  their  seats,  they  showed  not  only  no  desire 
to  Retaliate,  but  rather  facilitated  the  admission  of 
their  episcopalian  antagonists.  The  record  of  their 
proceeding  bears—"  that  it  was  not  the  mind  of  the 
assembly  to  depose  any  incumbent  simply  for  his 
judgment  anent  the  government  of  the  church,  or 
to  urge  reordination  on  any  incumbent  whatso- 
ever." This  declaration  seems  to  reserve  the  right 
of  judgment  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  character. 
That  the  latter  element  was  before  their  mind  is 
plain  from  another  portion  of  their  minutes,  which 
warns  the  Commission  to  be  "  very  cautious  of  re- 
ceiving accusations  against  the  late  conformists, 
and  that  they  proceed  in  the  matter  of  censure 
very  deliberately,  so  as  none  may  have  just  cause 
to  complain  of  their  rigidity."  Such  examinations 
into  the  lives  of  many  of  the  "  late  conformists"  was 
all  the  more  necessary,  if,  as  Burnet  asserts,  many 
of  them  were  openly  vicious,  "a  disgrace  to  their 
order  and  the  sacred  functions,  and  indeed  the 
dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts." 

The  ministers  who  formed  the  Assembly,  now  that 
presbytery  was  re-established,  were  anxious  that  its 
restoration  should,  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the 
government,  be  accompanied  with  as  little  noise  and 
hardship  as  possible.  Accordingly,  at  subsequent 
assemblies,  as  in  1694,  they  enjoined  the  Commis- 
sion "  to  receive  into  ministerial  communion  such  of 
the  late  conformist  ministers  as,  having  qualified 
themselves  according  to  law,  shall  have  subscribed 
the  formula," — that  formula  being  simply  a  declara- 
tion of  fact,  "  that  the  church  government,  as  now 
settled  by  law,  is  the  only  government  of  this 
church."  This  rather  latitudinarian  measure  was 
productive  of  fatal  consequences  ;  and  it  was  incon- 
sistent in  a  church  which  regarded  presbytery  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  had  suffered  so  grievously 
for  such  a  belief,  so  to  tamper  with  its  own  con- 
victions and  creed.  If  the  presbyterian  form  of 
government  was  not  worth  upholding  after  the 
Kevolution.it  was  not  worth  fighting  and  dying  for 
after  the  Restoration.  If  so  many  ministers,  to 
preserve  a  pure  conscience,  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things, — been  exiled  and  hunted,  scourged  and 
imprisoned,  at  so  recent  a  period  as  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles, — why  should  they  not  have 
maintained  their  convictions  now?  why  cast  dis- 
respect on  their  fathers  by  declaring  presbytery  to 
be  only  a  matter  of  fact,  and  of  political  enactment 
— a  thing  done,  and  which  no  man  might  undo, 
under  civil  pains  and  penalties — an  organization 
in  to  which  anyone  might  be  taken  who  was  so  supple 
as  to  bow  to  present  arrangement  without  regard 
to  the  principles  which  it  implied,  or  the  measures 
by  which  it  was  secured?  Surely  some  other 
method,  that  partook  leas  of  worldly  expediency, 
might  have  been  devised.  But,  in  fact,  the  whole 
initiatory  movement  of  the  church  was  Erostian. 

vol.  H. 


It  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  (he  political  powers, 
and  had  no  independent  action:  nor,  indeed,  would 
such  action  have  been  willingly  allowed  it.  Wil- 
liam's whole  purpose  was  to  keep  it  in  check.  The 
privy-council  had  inflicted  ecclesiastical  punishment 
on  the  recusant  curates,  and  tho  parliament  sum- 
moned the  presbyterian  remnant  into  official  ex- 
istence, and  not  only  prescribed  its  work,  but  told  it 
in  what  spirit  the  task  was  to  be  pursued.  Such 
servile  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Church  leads  us  to 
infer  that  the  spirit  of  Rutherford,  Henderson,  and 
Gillespie  had  departed  from  its  councils.  The  re- 
stored establishment  might  hare  been  conservative 
without  being  intolerant,  and  might  hare  guarded 
its  own  purity  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
realm.  Under  the  measure  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  majority  of  curates  admitted  must  have 
been  those  who  conld  bring  little  honour  or  service 
to  the  Church  ;  while  those  whose  enrolment  would 
have  been  an  acquisition,  preferred  exclusion  to  com- 
promise, and  deprivation  to  position  in  a  church 
whose  constitution  they  had  regarded  as  being  so 
erroneous  that  it  merited  extirpation  by  Are  and 
fagot,  and  at  the  same  time  so  novel  as  to  bo  only 
an  importation  of  recent  years  from  Geneva.  So 
that  the  persons  admitted  were,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, the  class  described  by  Burnet  "  as  generally 
very  mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects,  and  tho 
worst  preachers  which  be  had  ever  heard."  The 
number  of  such  admissions  was  great,  for  the  As- 
sembly holds  this  boastful  language  to  Queen  Anne 
in  1712  : — We  cannot  but  lay  before  your  majesty 
this  pregnant  instance  of  our  moderation,  that  sinco 
our  late  happy  establishment  there  hare  been  taken 
in  and  continued  hundreds  of  dissenting  ministers 
on  the  easiest  terms."  There  began  in  this  way,  at 
an  early  period,  a  gradual  deterioration  in  the  pulpits 
and  courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  gradual 
separation  of  her  ministers  into  two  parties.  The 
facile  remnant  of  the  old  episcopacy,  so  easily  and 
opportunely  converted  into  presbyterian  pastors, 
only  exchanged  their  surplice  for  a  Genevan  gown, 
and  read  homilies  instead  of  prayers.  No  wonder 
that  the  accession  of  so  many  aliens  was  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  pious  portion  of  the  country, 
for  it  was  soon  found  to  be  exercising  a  deleterious 
influence  over  the  preaching  and  the  polity  of  that 
church  for  whose  freedom  and  rights  the  best  blood 
of  Scotland  had  been  bo  profusely  shed.  The  church 
of  the  Revolution  settlement  was  thus  founded  in 
compromise ;  and,  while  it  was  opeuly  branded  as 
lax  and  perfidious  by  the  covenanters  without, 
its  pliancy  was  painful  to  not  a  few  within  its  own 
pale. 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  other  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction arose.   The  oath  of  abju-       0ath  of 
ration  proved  a  great  stumbling-  abjuration- 
block.*   To  make  the  swearing  of  non-jurant*. 
it  a  qualification  to  sit  in  church  courts  was  spe- 
cially objectionable  to  many,  for  it  really  created  a 
new  test  or  ministerial  qualification,  having  not  a 
religious  but  a  political  basis.  In  that  oath,  too,  the 

•  M  KciroVe  UUtory  of  the  Scccwion,  pp.  6,  7. 
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succession  to  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  good  men 
did  not  comprehend  how  they  could,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  the  oath  of  the  covenanta  and  the 
oath  of  abjuration— or  how  they  could  swear  to  up- 
hold presbytery  the  one  day  and  prelacy  the  next. 
They  were  entangled  in  a  contradiction  from  which 
they  could  not  escape.  It  w  as  a  hard  dilemma  to 
affirm  on  oath  that  presbytery  alone  was  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  then  to  stultify  themselves 
with  another  asseveration,  also  on  oath,  that  none 
but  an  anti-presbyterian,  pledged  to  support  the 
"  black  prelacy  "of  England,  could  sit  on  the  throne 
of  the  realm.  The  imposition  of  such  an  oath  was 
a  piece  of  impolicy.  It  was  not  needed.  The  pres- 
byterian  clergy  were  decidedly  loyal,  and  to  them 
the  oath  was  unnecessary ;  for  the  Jacobite  episco- 
palians, who  clung  to  the  house  of  Stewart,  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  though  it  had  been  specially 
prepared  for  them,  it  was  not  enforced.  Superfluous 
legislation  is  about  as  bad  as  no  legislation,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  jurants  and  non- 
jurants  were  separated, — that  the  people  respected 
and  venerated  the  latter  as  of  a  nobler  type  than 
their  opponents,  and  that  two  parties,  that  of  the 
court  and  that  of  the  people,  became  more  distinctly 
marked  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Discipline  had  pro- 
Modi'*  of  elect-  vided  for  the  people  the  right  of 
ing  ministers,  choice  in  the  election  of  their  pas- 
tors. The  first  book  declares,  "No  man  should 
enter  in  the  ministry  without  a  lawful  vocation. 
The  lawful  vocation  standeth  in  the  election  of  the 
people,  examination  of  the  ministry,  and  admission 
by  them  both.  No  minister  shall  be  obtruded  on 
any  particular  kirk  without  their  consent.  It  ap- 
pertained to  the  people  and  every  several  congre- 
gation to  elect  their  own  ministers.  It  is  altogether 
to  be  avoided  that  any  man  be  violently  intruded 
or  thrust  in  upon  a  congregation  ;  but  this  liberty 
with  all  care  must  be  reserved,  for  every  several 
church  to  have  their  votes  and  suffrages  in  the 
i  lection  of  their  ministers." 1  The  second  book  of 
Oi«cipline  docs  not  warrant  so  free  and  full  a  fran- 
chise. But  it  distinctly  enacts  as  follows :—"  In 
the  order  of  election  it  is  to  be  eschewed  that  any 
person  be  intruded  in  any  offices  of  the  kirk,  con- 
it  ary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to  which  they 
ure  appointed,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  elder- 
ship. Election  to  any  office  that  vakes  is  declared 
to  be  by  the  judgment  of  the  eldership,  and  consent 
of  the  congregation."  t  The  direct  choice,  or  in- 
itiative, lay  with  the  elders,  but  it  took  no  effect 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
1640  patronage  had  been  abolished  as  an  evil  and  a 
bondage,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God— originating 
in  popish  ignorance,  and  opposed  to  the  second 
book  of  Discipline.  But  this  act  was  rescinded  by 
the  parliament  of  1661,  and  all  persons  who  had 
entered  on  benefices  by  the  popular  choice,  were 
required  either  to  accept  a  presentation  or  to  quit 
•  Chnp.  iv.  -f  Chap. 


their  parishes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  many 
buffered  ejectment.  At  the  Revolution,  and  after 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  question  of  patron- 
age came  up  naturally  for  discussion.  Wilkin 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  about  the  settlement  d 
it.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  its  aboli- 
tion, "  Such  an  abolition,"  said  he,  "  is  the  taking 
of  men's  property."  •  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
patronage  should  be  abolished,  and  that  patim 
should  receive  pecuniary  compensation.  A  ran 
amounting  to  about  forty  pounds  was  to  be  awarded 
to  each  patron,  and  the  power  of  election  was  lodgtd 
in  the  heritors  and  session,  the  privilege  of  approTtl 
or  dissent  being  still  given  to  the  congregation 
So  long  as  this  law  continued  in  existence,  it  Mm 
to  have  wronght  harmoniously,  and  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  f 

But  the  statesmen  of  Queen  Anne  could  not 
tolerate  this  manifestation  of  popu-  Restoration  cl 
lar  right,  and  resolved  to  abolish  patrons;?, 
it.    Accordingly,  in  1712,  it  was  enacted  that  pa- 
tronage should  be  restored,  one  alleged  ground 
being  that  popular  elections,  as  exercised  under  the 
Revolution  settlement,  had  proved  inconvenient, 
and  had  occasioned  great  heats  and  divisions.  The 
General  Assembly  remonstrated,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  London  charged  with  a  petition.   But  that 
petition,  which  was  addressed  "To  the  most  Honour- 
able the  Peers  of  Great  Britain,"  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  its  first  form,  for  it  ignored  the  prelate*. 
In  spite  of  every  remonstrance  the  act  passed— in 
bishops,  however,  voting  against  It.   The  great 
landowners  now  became  parochial  dictators,  and 
often  without  any  scruple  thrust  upon  unwiliicj 
churches  their  own  creatures  and  nominees.  It  ii 
true  that  at  first  many  ministers  refused  to  be  in- 
ducted over  recusant  or  even  indifferent  congrtgt- 
tions ;  but  this  "  laudable  squeamishness,"  u  I>r 
M'Kerrow  calls  it,  was  soon  conquered.  Presby- 
teries, too,  refused  for  a  season  to  ordain  presentees 
j  if  there  was  resolute  opposition  to  them ;  but  thi» 
fidelity  gradually  disappeared.     Some  patron 
waived  their  right,  and  the  presbyteries  filled  aj 
the  vacancies,  or  by  the  action  of  the  jut  Md* 
turn  exercised  their  undoubted  privilege.  Bnt  is 
a  few  years  violent  settlements  became  freqaed 
throughout  the  country,  and  tho  military  stu 
summoned  into  several  parishes  to  preserve  tic 
peace  during  the  ordination  of  an  obnoxiou*  p 
scntee.l    Appeals  on  the  part  of  the  insulted 

•  Macaulay's  History,  vol  iii.  p.  694. 
T  Supra,  chap.  liv. 

j  The  following  scene  took  place  at  the  aervinj  d  «• 
1  edict : — "  These  and  such  like  thing*  were  done  to  tcrrif'  t* 
!  people ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  these  gentlemen  and  the  t*f 
ministers  that  were  to  serve  the  edict,  being  conaewtf* '«» 
lhr>m*elv»  of  the  badnem  of  their  cause,  and  whit  to  t* 
part  they  were  acting,  thought  not  fit  to  do  it  antiluff 
got  a  troop  of  dragoon*  to  be  a  guard  to  them ;  and,  *«*«• 
1  inglr,  November  17,  1717,  being  the  Sabbath-day,  «<T 
j  came  to  Bathgate,  nnd  when  approaching  the  town  tsey 
1  cauaed  beat  their  drum,  and  draw  their  tword*.  anJ  * 
this  posture  came  through  the  town,  guarding  tb*  raitmun 
into  the  church,  riding  and  alrikinr,  with  their  »W 
swords,  at  the  women  and  othera  standing  gaiin* :  op*  av 
waycidc,  which  was  a  melancholy  Sabbath  in  liathp"-.  - 
Sabbath-day-  being  much  profaned,  not  only  by  tlic  p*-^ 
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parish  against  such  oppression  were  a  common 
resort,  but  they  gem-rally  failed  in  obtaining  redress 
from  the  General  Assembly.  The  assembly  that  had 
at  length  yielded  to  the  law  of  patronage,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  it  out.  Having  stooped 
to  the  yoke  of  civil  authority,  they  could  not  but 
wear  it.  The  power  which  had  been  allowed  <o 
modify  patronage  was  surely  competent  to  restore 
if.  A  remonstrant  party  existed  which  would  not 
succumb,  and  would  take  no  part  in  intruding  a 
minister  upon  a  people  arrayed  against  him.  To 
guard  against  such  a  form  of  protest,  to  secure 
that  a  presentee  should  bo  ordained  whether  the 
neighbouring  clergy  concurred  or  not,  the  ssembly 
in  1729,  in  violation  of  its  constitutional  forms, 
introduced  a  new  machinery,  and  appointed  com- 
mittees of  unbounded  power,  to  superintend  and 
execute  their  tyrannical  acts  of  intrusion.  So 
smartly  and  summarily  did  those  "riding  com- 
mittees" execute  their  task,  that  in  1730  no  less 
than  twelve  appeals  by  reclaiming  congregations, 
including  such  parishes  as  Renfrew,  Dunblane, 
Kinross,  and  Balfron,  came  before  the  Assembly. 
Calls  hnd  been  sustained  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  moderation,  and  even  without  consult- 
ing the  presbytery,  in  whose  bounds  the  moderation 
wa*  to  take  place.  The  sentences  of  synods  were 
occasionally  reversed  by  the  same  dictators.  Nay, 
when  the  presbytery  of  Chirnside  was  enjoined  to 
attend  a  violent  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Hutton, 
and  when  they  had  refused,  and  wished  their  dissent 
against  such  an  imperious  order  to  be  marked,  the 
assembly  ruled  that  their  request  be  refused,  and 
further  resolved  "  that  no  reasons  of  dissent  against 
the  determinations  of  church  judicatories  should  be 
in  time  to  come  entered  on  record."  The  very 
privilege  of  complaint  was  thus  taken  away,  and 
the  injured  were  shut -up  to  a  dumb  resignation. 
Constitutional  freedom  was  at  an  end;  the  last 
trace  of  right  had  gone ;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
in  its  tyrannous  majorities,  had  become  a  mere 
creature  of  parliament.  The  statesmen  in  London 
wished  to  have  a  subservient  church  in  Scotland, 
und  their  artful  measures  had  triumphed.  The  cries 
and  remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  of  the  popular 
party  among  the  clergy,  were  cither  unheard  or 
contemned.  The  usual  result  happened.  While  the 
one  party  rose  in  its  pride,  the  other  became  more 
defiunt  in  its  opposition. 

At  length  the  last  vestiges  of  protection  were 
Extreme  «wcpt  away.  If  a  patron  did  not 
measure*      present  to  a  parish  within  the  first 

t*AtCn  8ix  montns  °*  't8  vacancy,  then 

Assembly.      by  ]aw  nnd  by  ft  proce88  tccVini- 

colly  called  jure  devvluto,  the  presbytery  stepped 
in  and  proceeded  to  induct  a  minister.  This  trans- 
ferred right  had  been  exercised  according  to  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  respective  presbyteries. 
Some  courts  had  handed  over  the  election  to  the 

of  the  place,  but  l>y  many  coming  from  other  parishes  to  hc 
:i  new  Way  of  propagating  the  go-pt-l  by  reu-coaU,  booted 
apotttles  officiating  as  elders."— LlU >■  to  a  Miimtcr  a>>i- 
«rm„g  the  Paruh  of  Bathgate,  17*0,  p.  18. 


people,  and  others  hud  nominated  presentee*.  But 
now,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  uniformity,  the 
assembly  was  overturcd  to  pass  a  law,  that  in  all 
cases  of  jut  devolutum,  the  choice  should  not  be 
left  to  the  people,  but  that  the  minister  should  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  heritors  and  elders,  if 
Protestant.  The  object  was  plainly  lo  discourage 
such  6tray  cases  of  popular  election  as  did  oeta- 
Monally  happen  when  the  patron  neglected  or 
declined  to  exercise  his  right.  The  people  toon 
learned  that  the  "  Protestant  heritors,"  on  whom 
the  right  of  choice  now  devolved,  might  not  be 
resident  in  the  parish,  that  they  might  be  either 
Jacobites  or  infidels,  or  that  they  might  out- 
number the  elders  ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Assembly  cared  as  little  for  their  franchise 
as  did  the  parliament.  Rut  the  Rarricr  Act*  ne- 
cessitated the  sending  down  of  such  an  overture 
for  the  consideration  of  presbyteries,  and  future 
action  could  be  taken  only  according  to  the  reports 
sent  up  from  them.  When  the  Assembly  met  in 
1732,  it  was  found  that  eighteen  presbyteries  sent 
no  reports,  that  only  six  approved  of  the  overture, 
while  twelve  gave  it  a  conditional  sanction,  and  no 
less  than  thirty-one  presbyteries  rejected  it.  Rut 
in  spite  of  this  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
presbyteries,  the  Assembly,  as  if  it  had  consulted 
Escobar,  pursued  a  peculiar  calculation,  and  boldly 
passed  the  overture  into  a  law.  Mr.  Erskinc,  of 
Stirling,  and  some  other  ministers,  who  usually  acted 
with  him,  protested  against  this  decision  as  being 
unconstitutional ;  but  the  assembly  refused  either 
to  receive  or  record  their  protest.  In  such  circum- 
stances forty-two  ministers  addressed  a  paper  of 
grievances  to  the  Assembly,  but  the  document  was 
not  allowed  to  be  read  5  and  a  similar  manifesto, 
signed  by  seventeen  hundred  ciders  and  laymen,  was 
also  rejected  with  deep  contempt.  Tyranny  so  gross 
and  wanton  created  a  powerful  hostility  to  itself  in 
the  national  mind.  The  alarm  and  excitement  on 
the  part  of  many  became  prodigious.  All  that 
they  had  looked  upon  as  precious  in  the  church  of 
their  fathers  had  been  gradually  destroyed ;  the 
"carved  work"  was  broken  down,  and  the  heritage 
was  desolate.  A  crisis  had  come,  and  on  the  10th 
day  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  Ebenezcr  Et  skine, 
as  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth, 
delivered  that  discourse  which  led  to  the  first 
secession. 

The  exercise  of  patronage  had  thus  for  many 
years  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  pulpit.  Neither  talent 
nor  piety  could  of  itself  insure  a  speedy  settlement 
to  a  young  licentiate.  If  he  could  not  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  patrons — those  "  lords  over  God's 
heritage"— or  find  Borne  one  to  recommend  him  to 

•  The  Barrier  Act— the  ninth  act  of  the  General  A«- 
scmbly,  1697— requires,  '•  That  before  any  General  Assembly 
of  this  church  ahull  pass  any  acts  which  are  to  be  stand- 
ing rules  and  constitutions  to  the  church,  they  be  re- 
mitted as  overtures  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  pres- 
byteries, and  their  opinion  and  consent  be  reported  by  their 
commissioners  to  the  next  assembly,  that  they  may  pass  thn 
nine  into  acts  if  the  more  general  opinion  of  Uic  Church 
agree  hereto." 
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lluni,  all  spheres  of  usefulness  were  closed  against 
him.  The  people  felt  it  to  be  an  insolent  oppres- 
sion when  the  lord  of  the  manor  nominated  their 
spiritual  teacher,  and  expected  them  to  bow  with- 
out a  murmur  to  his  dictation,  even  when  a  pre- 
sentee, without  talent,  character,  or  piety,  was  about 
to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

Hut  parallel  to  all  this  usurpation,  there  was 
Controversy     another  and  melancholy  cause  of 

nbout  doctrine,  discontent.  The  Church  had  not 
only  been  rapidly  secularised  in  the  way  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  but  doctrinal  laxity 
had  kept  pace  with  obsequiousness  to  court  and 
parliament.  Christ's  crown,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  times,  was  not  only  bartered  away,  but 
the  crosB  on  which  he  had  won  it  with  His 
blood  was  also  dishonoured.  The  great  end  of  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  Church  must  have  been 
sadly  undervalued  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  such  a  defection  must  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  accompanied  by  indifference  to  evan- 
gelical truth.  The  Secession  had  its  origin  as  much 
in  a  prolonged  struggle  for  purity  of  doctrine  as 
for  freedom  of  administration.  What  was  regarded 
on  the  qne  hand  as  error  had  not  been  put  down; 
and  what  on  tho  other  band  was  cherished  as  the 
most  precious  truth,  had  been  discountenanced  by 
the  General  Assembly.  By  truth  we  mean  not 
merely  what  is  thought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
word  of  God,  but  what  is  clearly  taught  in  the 
Westminster  books — the  authorised  creed  of  the 
Church.  For  tho  men  who  had  subscribed  those 
documents  ought  surely  to  have  believed  them; 
and  he  who  subscribes  what  he  does  not  believe, 
only  writes  himself  a  liar.  And  if  at  any  subse- 
quent time  the  subscriber's  mind  should  change, 
his  plain  course  is,  if  he  cannot  bring  tho  church 
over  to  his  view,  to  withdraw  and  resign  his 
position  and  emoluments.  To  subscribe  a  creed 
and  yet  to  oppose  and  undermine  its  doctrines, 
must  not  only  be  branded  as  heresy  by  the  orthodox, 
but  will  be  stigmatised  as  treachery  by  the  world. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  hundreds  of 
curates  so  easily  admitted  could  be  the  staunch 
defenders  of  Calvinism,  for  the  Arminianism  of 
Laud  had  been  imported  into  Scotland  along  with 
the  episcopal  ceremonial.  A  spirit  of  lethargy  had 
crept  over  the  Church,  and  its  political  security 
hud  proved  to  it  a  spiritual  snare.  As  a  struggling 
church  it  had  been  honest  and  zealous, — as  a  pro- 
tected church  it  had  become  supine  and  dead.  The 
truth  was  highly  prized  when  it  suffered  for  it,  but 
attachment  to  it  weakened  as  it  enjoyed  repose. 

In  the  year  1714,  Mr.  Webster,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Process  Assembly  6orae  reports  as  to  the 
against  Pro-     teaching  of  Mr.  Simson,  professor 

fcssor  Simson.  of  diTjuity  in  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow. The  Assembly  declined  to  enter  on  such 
business,  but  allowed  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  chose, 
to  libel  the  professor  at  the  bar  of  presbytery 
of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Webster  did  libel  the  authorised 
teacher  of  theology,  and  he  in  his  replies  gave 


utterance  to  several  erroneous  statement*  Tk 
case  came  before  the  Assembly  the  following  uir. 
but  was  not  disposed  of,  nor  was  it  finished  iiH 
1717.  The  professor  was  dismissed  from  the  btr 
with  an  injunction  to  be  more  cautious  in  tint  to 
come.  Yet  among  the  tenets  taught  by  Profew 
Simson  was  the  following  Pelagian  errors:—"  That 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  c4 
God  to  create  a  soul  without  any  original  rightmv 
ncss,  or  any  disposition  to  do  good;  andtkt  Ue 
souls  of  infants  since  tho  fall,  as  thev  cone  fria 
the  hands  of  their  Creator,  are  as  pure  and  holy  e 
the  souls  of  infants  would  have  been  created  »?• 
po«ing  man  had  not  fallen ;  and  that  ihcy  art  st- 
ated as  pure  and  holy  as  Adam  was,  except  u  t: 
those  qualifications  and  habits  which  lie  rewind 
as  being  created  in  an  adult  state."  The  langugc 
of  this  paragraph,  on  being  strictly  analysed,  *u 
be  found  to  be  very  ambiguous,  and  an  ingesion 
man  could  easily  fence  round  its  statement.  If 
the  youth  in  training  for  the  Scottish  pulpit  sere 
to  imbibe  such  teaching,  fatal  results  might  be  veil 
predicted  ;  and  the  Assembly,  while  regarding  to 
instructions  as  erroneous,  yet  so  far  sympathies 
with  the  instructor  as  not  to  visit  him  with  uj 
ecclesiastical  censure. 

It  was  also  ominous  that  the  same  assemty 
stoutly  condemned  evangelical  truth.  The  pre- 
by  tery  of  Auchterarder,  in  its  zeal  The  Xwl- 
against  Arminianism,  had  intro-  tcrsnkru* 
duced  a  new  test  into  the  trials  it  presented  for  ike 
licence  of  candidates.  This  innovation  was  nncui- 
stitutional;  but  it  was  not  judged  of  by  tliise*«r 
test, — it  was  tried  upon  its  merits.  One  of  the  pro- 
position! to  which  each  candidate  for  licence  wu 
expected  to  assent  ran  in  these  terms : — "I  belie-* 
that  it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  »i 
must  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to  Cii* 
and  instating  us  in  covenant  with  God."  The  pro- 
position is  not  very  happily  worded,  but  its  purpor: 
caunot  well  be  mistaken.  The  Assembly  betrt  .' 
condemned  the  Auchterarder  creed  as  "  untouch 
and  "  detestable,"  and,  therefore,  were  supposed  ~ 
give  countenance  to  the  delusion  that  men  mail  a  t 
themselves  as  their  qualification  for  coming  to  ti.« 
Saviour,— must  heal  themselves  before  they  tW1 
to  the  physician.  It  is  nevertheless  true, « 
other  hand,  that  if  a  man  persist  in  sin,  be  e^iste 
no  sincerity  of  desire  to  receive  salvation. 

The  columns  of  this  history  are  not  the  fUu*? 
place  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  account  of  :-< 
theological  discussions  which  occupied  the  Ch»^ 
for  many  successive  years.    The  controvert  : 
which  we  refer  was  keen  and  protracted,  and 
very  fact  of  its  existence  shows  that  the  Cav- 
il ad  lost  to  some  extent  its  old  polemical  trJt- 
ness,  and  its  zeal  for  Calvinistic  The"M«n»'' 
truth.   Tho  "  Marrow  of  Modern  «mtn«n}- 
Divinity"  was  tho  work  of  Edward  Fisher. 
Brazennose  College,  Oxford.    It  had  been  rw» 
mended  by  several  divines  of  the  Weston^'1' 
nsbcmblv,  and  had  gone  through  many  edit'*' 
though  it  was  now  reprobated  by  Scottish  ci'i&» 
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who  bad  subscribed  the  Westminster  symbols.  A 
copy  had  been  brought  into  Scotland  by  a  puritan 
soldier,  and  Boston,  then  miniater  of  Simprin,  found 
it  accidentally  in  a  farm-house,  in  the  course  of 
his  pas  to  ml  visitations.  Some  years  afterwards 
Boston  recommended  the  "Marrow"  to  his  clerical 
friends,  during  the  discussions  about  the  Auch- 
terarder  test,  and  it  was  reprinted  in  1718,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Hog,  the  minister  of 
Oarnock.  The  treatise,  consisting  of  quaint  and 
stirring  dialogues,  throws  into  bold  relief  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  grace,  occasionally  puts  them  into 
the  form  of  a  startling  proposition,  and  is  gemmed 
with  quotations  from  eminent  Protestant  divines. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Marrow  "  threw  the  clergy 
into  commotion,  and  by  many  of  them  it  was 
violently  censured.  But  not  a  few  of  the  evangelical 
pastors  gave  it  a  cordial  welcome,  and  among  mul- 
titudes of  the  people  it  became  a  favourite  book, 
next  in  veneration  to  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism.   In  1719,  its  editor,  Mr.  Hog,  wrote  an 


explanation  of  som 


its  passages;  but  in  the 


same  year,  Principal  Haddow,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
opened  the  synod  of  Fife  with  a  sermon  directed 
against  it.   The  synod  requested  the  publication  of 
the  discourse,  and  this  step  was  the  signal  for  a  war- 
fare of  four  years'  duration.   The  Assembly  of  that 
year,  acting  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  synod  of  Fife, 
instructed  its  Commission  to  look  after  books  and 
pamphlets  promoting  such  opinions  as  are  found  in 
the  "  Marrow,"  though  they  do  not  name  the  book, 
and  to  summon  before  them  the  authors  and  recom- 
menders  of  such  publications.    The  Commission,  so 
instructed  and  armed,  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  Principal  Haddow  was  the  soul  $  and  before 
this  committee,  named  the  "Committee  for  Purity 
of  Doctrine,"  four  ministers  were  immediately 
summoned.   The  same  committee  gave  in  a  report 
at  next  assembly  of  1720,  in  the  shape  of  an  over- 
ture, classifying  the  doctrines  of  the  "Marrow,"  and 
solemnly  condemning  them.    The  paper  was  pre- 
pared with  a  malignant  dexterity.     It  selected 
several  passages  which  were  paradoxically  ex- 
pressed, while  it  Bevcred  others  from  the  context, 
aud  held  tbem  up  as  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith.    The  passages  marked  for 
reprobation  were  arranged  under  distinct  heads, — 
such  as  the  nature  of  faith,  the  atonement,  holi- 
ness, obedience  and  its  motive,  and  the  position  of 
a  believer  in  reference  to  the  law.   The  committee 
named  them  as  errors,  thus:— universal  atonement 
and  pardon  ;  assurance  of  the  very  essence  of  faith  ; 
holiness  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  the  believer 
not  under  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.    Had  the 
*'  Marrow"  inculcated  such  tenets  it  would  have 
been  objectionable  indeed.   The  report  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  result  was  a  stern  condemnation  of 
t  he  "  Marrow ;"  and  "  the  General  Assembly  do  here- 
by strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of 
this  church,  either  by  preaching,  writing,  or  print- 
ing:, to  recommend  the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to 
say  anything  in  favour  of  it ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  hereby  enjoined  and  required  to  warn  and 


exhort  those  people  in  whose  hands  the  said  book 
is  or  may  come,  not  to  read  or  use  the  same."  That 
hook,  which  had  been  so  highly  lauded  by  many 
of  the  southern  divines— such  as  Caryl  and  Bur- 
roughes — by  the  men  who  had  framed  the  very 
creed  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  who  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  as  able  as  most  men  to 
know  truth  and  detect  error — was  thus  put  into 
a  presbyterian  Index  expurgatariu*.  Nobody  can 
justify  the  extreme  statements  of  the  "  Marrow," 
but  their  bearing  and  connection  plainly  free  them 
from  an  Antinomian  tendency.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
so-called  Antinomian  statements  condemned  by  the 
Assembly,  are  in  the  very  words  of  inspiration. 
But  the  rigid  decision  of  tho  Assembly  only  added 
fuel  to  the  controversy  which  it  was  intended  to 
allay,  and  tho  forbidden  book  became  more  and 
more  an  object  of  intense  anxiety  and  prevalent 
study.  The  popular  party  in  the  Church  at  once 
concerted  measures  to  have  that  act  repealed. 
Consultations  were  repeatedly  held  by  a  section  of 
the  evangelical  clergy,  and  at  length  it  was  agreed 
to  hand  in  a  Representation  to  the  court,  complain- 
ing of  the  obnoxious  decision,  and  of  the  injury 
which  had  been  done  by  it  to  precious  truth.  This 
Representation  was  signed  by  twelve  ministers,* 
and  it  briefly  called  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  condemned  propositions  which  are 
in  accordance  at  once  with  the  Bible  and  the  sym- 
bolical books. 

The  Representation  was  not  discussed  by  the 
Assembly,  which  was  dissolved  Condemnation  of 
by  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  the  "Marrow." 
Earl  of  Rothes,  the  royal  commissioner,  but  was 
handed  over  to  the  Commission.  After  no  little 
debating,  a  scries  of  queries  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  representors,  to  which  answers  were 
prepared  by  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Mr.  "Wilson  of 
Max  ton,  and  given  to  the  Commission  in  March, 
1722.  The  same  business  had  a  prominent  place 
in  the  following  assembly,  and  an  act  was  passed 
intended  to  explain,  and  also  modify  the  previous 
finding  regarding  the  "  Marrow."  Tho  Assembly, 
at  the  same  time,  issued  a  long  declaration,  and 
"  strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all  the  ministers  of 
this  church,  to  use  by  writing,  printing,  preaching, 
catechising,  or  otherwise  teaching,  either  publicly 
or  privately,  the  positions  condemned,  under  pain  of 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  conformed  to  the  merit 
of  their  offence  ;  and  do  ordain  the  several  presby- 
teries, synod,  and  commissions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  to  take  particular  care  that 
the  premises  be  punctually  observed  by  all  ministers 
and  members  of  this  church,  and  more  especially 
the  presbyteries  and  synods  within  whose  bounds 
any  of  the  brethren  reside  who  signed  the  Repre- 
sentation }  and  because  of  the  injurious  reflections 

*  The  names  of  the  ttvclre  were— Messrs.  James  Hog, 
C<«rnock;  Thomas  Uoston,  Etterick ;  John  Ronar,  Tor- 
phiuhen ;  John  Williamson,  Inveresk ;  Jnmes  Kidd,  Queens- 
ferry  ;  Gabriel  Wilson,  Max  ton  ;  Ebenexer  Erskine,  Port- 
moak ;  Ralph  Erskine  and  James  Wnrdlaw,  Dunfermline ; 
Henry  Davidson,  Galashiels;  James  Bathgate,  Orwell ;  tvnd 
William  Hunter,  lilhealeaf. 
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contained  iu  these  representations,  the  Assembly 
do  appoint  their  moderator,  in  their  name,  to 
rebuke  and  admonish  them,  and  though  their 
offence  deserves  a  much  higher  censure,  jet  the 
Assembly  forbears  it,  in  hopes  that  the  great  lenity 
used  towards  them  shall  engage  them  to  a  more 
dutiful  behaviour  in  time  coming." 

How  could  the  men  who  had  contended  for  what 
they  deemed  to  be  the  truth,  bear  with  such  a 
decision  against  it?  They  might  submit  to  the 
rebuke  as  a  mutter  of  order,  aud  they  did  so:  but 
how  could  they  be  sileut  about  the  truths  which 
they  deemed  of  such  value — truths  which  they  had 
sworn,  at  their  ordination,  to  avow  and  defend  ? 
How  could  they  shut  their  lips  regarding  the  com- 
mand of  the  Assembly  ?  Could  their  conscience 
be  fettered  by  an  ecclesiastical  net  ?  They  there- 
Protest  agsinst  f°rc  hiid  upon  the  table  of  the 
the  aot  of  supreme  court  a  protest,  which, 
assembly.  j(a(j  ^Q  Assembly  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  it  afterwards  displayed,  would  havo  turned  the 
Marrow-men  into  secedcrs.  Its  bold  and  unmea- 
sured terms,  couched  in  barbarous  and  technical 
phraseology,  were  these :— "  Wo  do  protest  that 
we  look  on  the  said  fifth  act  of  assembly,  1720,  as 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  aforesaid 
standards  of  doctrine  and  covenants,  and  of  which 
we  hare  complained  in  the  aforesaid  eighth  act,  as 
of  dangerous  consequence  thereto,  and  that,  there- 
fore, wo  dare  not  in  any  manner  of  way,  no,  nor 
by  silence,  consent  unto  or  approve  of  them,  nor 
the  acts  of  assembly  relative  thereunto  ;  and  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  us,  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  standard  of  doctrine  aforesaid  iu  this 
church,  to  profess,  preach,  and  still  bear  testimony 
unto  the  truthB  condemned  or  otherwise  injured 
by  the  said  acts  of  assembly,  notwithstanding  of 
the  said  acts,  and  whatsoever  shall  follow  there- 
upon i  upon  all  which  we  take  instruments  and 
crave  extracts." 

It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  the  Assembly  did 
Further  not  take  instant  steps  to  maintain 
procedure.  jt8  authority  and  punish  this  open 
insubordination.  But  the  royal  letter  had  contained 
in  it  some  hints  and  warnings  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  at  all  hazards ;  and  to  this  caution  the 
reverend  court  loyally  submitted.  The  friends  of 
the  Marrow  doctrine  were,  however,  exposed  to  an- 
noyances in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  had 
need  of  patience  under  severe  and  repeated  pro- 
vocations. They  held  clear  views  of  divine  truth, 
though  many  of  their  opponents  erred  not  from 
enmity  to  it,  but  from  want  of  just  conceptions. 
The  connexion  between  the  law  and  the  gospel 
was  one  of  the  points  in  principal  dispute,  und 
the  views  entertained  by  the  Marrow-men  are  now 
generally  held  by  ail  evangelical  churches,  and 
may  be  seen  reasoned  out  with  deep  and  luminous 
arguments  in  the  works  of  lliccallon,  and  the 
published  theology  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers. 
•  In  four  years  from  this  duto,  Professor  Simson 
ngain  atti acted  further  notice.  The  reports  con- 
cerning his  teaching  were  so  notorious  that  the 


presbytery  of  Glasgow  moved  for  an  inquiry.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  meet  Second  pram 
with  him;  but  he  declined  an    spinn Pro- 
interview,  and  sent  a  letter  to  f««' Sis,™ 
the  presbytery  stating  what  were  hit  view  of 
the  Trinity.*    This  document  not  being  dieroeJ 
satisfactory,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  rtt«i 
upon  it.    Meanwhile  the  Assembly  met  in  l'X 
and  enjoined  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  pi<v 
ceed  with  all  speed.     Charges  of  no  ordim.'t 
nature  were  at  length  made  against  theprofetaor 
He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  disobeying  the  injunc- 
tion of  1717  j  but,  as  if  emboldened  by  the  pretax 
lenity  shown  him,  he  had  also  taught  a  ipecit* 
of  ArianiBtn  from  the  chair  of  divinity.  It  vu 
found  that  he  had  instructed  his  students  "tint 
the  necessary  existence  of  the  Son  is  a  thing  ihit 
we  know  not ;  that  the  phrase  '  necessary  exutestt' 
was  impertinent,  and  not  to  be  used  when  cpcik- 
iug  of  the  Trinity  j  that  tho  three  persons  of  \U 
adorable  Trinity  are  not  said  to  be  numerically  m< 
in  substance  or  essence  j  and  that  the  terms  otctv 
sary  existence,  supreme  deity,  and  the  title  of 
only  true  God  may  be  taken,  and  are  taken  bj 
some  authors,  in  a  sense  that  includes  the  per? 
property  of  the  Father,  and  so  not  belonging  to :. 
Son."   Two  libels  were  served  upon  him,  and  -.; 
little  pains  taken  to  prove  them  by  the  tettiitKij 
of  students  and  other  sources  of  evidence.  It'- 
Professor  Simson  was  often  more  than  a  roatcl  w 
his  antagonists.   Ho  was  given  to  subtle  mi-;- 
mcnts,  and  was  far  superior  in  acuteness  to  itr<j 
of  the  rural  clergy  by  whom  the  process  was  con- 
ducted.    He  was,  as  Wodrow  says,  "no  Hr 
dashed  or  sunk,"  and  the  historian  naively  add*— 
"  Whether  this  proceeds  from  his  reckoning  up- 
the  worst,  or  his  consciousness  how  far  he  rfc 
superior  to  us,  or  on  his  thiuking  so,  or  from  *^ 
other  reason,  I  do  not  know."  It  is  true  that  «>• 
the  questions  became  more  pointed,  Profc*^ 
Simson  avowed  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  m 
Westminster  Confession — a  statement  out  of  »■ 
harmony  with  what  had  been  proved  againithi^ 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  unsettle  their  c.  ^ 
by  metaphysical  speculations — w  ho  learn  to  do 
and  argue,  and  hesitate — who  pride  themselves  ••- 
their  superiority  to  vulgar  belief,  and  only  pei,  1 
themselves  by  their  extreme  minuteness  in  dtC'-'t' 
the  terms  which  such  inquiries  involve. 

The  evangelical  aud  popular  party  thought  '-' 
such  errors  as  those  of  Professor    I-*u*  o.'  u» 
Simson  warranted  deposition,  and  i-rocrss. 
unfitted  the  person  who  held  them  from  occtpy.u 
cither  a  chair  or  a  pulpit  in  the  Chunh<»f> 
land.    But  the  professor  had  a  powerful  pwij 
friends,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  triuuii»  ' 
their  antagonists,  and  had  resolved  to  dis«ar*r' 
every  kind  of  earnestness,  either  in  doctxiif  * 
practice.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  i»w 
business.   Professor  Simson  was  induced  to  «: 

•  In  r.  ailing  Pictct's  lliologv  with  liis  »ti;<IcnU,  t"  ' 
them  that  when  Christ  is  called  nn>,i,>»>t         tlv  " 
s:on  i»  to  be  t«kcn  turn  granv  tnlt$. 
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a  modification  of  some  of  bit  statement*,  and  it 
wai  carried,  at  length,  that  he  be  suspended  from 
preaching  and  teaching,  and  the-  case  sunt  down  to 
the  inferior  court*,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
ported on  at  next  Amenably.  The  majority  of 
presbyteries  reported  that  he  should  be  deposed, 
but  the  assembly,  when  it  met,  was  the  scene  of 
keen  and  protracted  debate,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  prior  year  was,  after  some  manoeuvring,  con- 
firmed. Professor  Simson  was  not  allowed  to 
teach,  but  was  continued  in  fellowship  with  the 
Church,  and  in  enjoyment  of  all  his  official  emolu- 
ments. Such  was  the  lenient  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  man  whose  errors  and  clever  defences 
had  kept  the  Church  in  a  fermeut  for  four  years. 
The  Marrow-men  had  met  with  no  such  clemeucy 
as  he  did,  who  was  poisoning  truth  at  one  of  its 
fountains.  Against  this  final  decision,  Boston, 
author  of  the  "  Fourfold  State,"  stood  out  as  a 
solitary  protester. 

To  show  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  General 
Assembly, — how,  in  its  anxiety  for  peace  and  hatred 
of  all  disturbance,  ita  moderation  deepened  into 

Proce**  against  indifference, — we  might  refer  here 
Profraor      to  the  case  of  Professor  Campbell 
Campbell.      of  gt  Andrew's— a  case  that  oc- 
curred between  the  suspension  and  deposition  of 
the  seceding  ministers.    His  logio  and  theology 
were  both  eccentric  and  extraordinary,  flimsy  in 
substance  and  arrogant  in  spirit,  the  product  of  an 
ill-balanced  mind,  which  deemed  originality  to 
consist  in  extreme  opinions.   In  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  he  resolved  all 
virtue  and  piety  into  self-love,  as  if  generosity  and 
sympathy  were  fallacious  disguises,  having  no 
place  in  man's  nature,  and  none  in  the  example  of 
Christ  or  the  precepts  of  8cripture.    In  his  Oratio 
tie  Vanitate  Lmninit  Natura,  he  had,  by  the  excess 
of  a  juvenile  logic,  so  exaggerated  his  theme  as  to 
affirm  that  the  light  of  nature  cannot  enable  men 
to  discover  the  existence  of  God — a  statement  in 
utter  opposition  to  the  apostle's  argument  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  cpihtle  to  the  Romans,  where 
ho  affirms  that  the  Gentile  world,  though  it  has 
no  revelation,  is  without  excuse  in  refusing  to 
recognise  and  worship  the  one  supreme  Creator. 
Yet  Campbell  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natural 
religion  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guide  to  happiness 
and  virtue,  thus  denying  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation.   Again,  in  another  publication,  where 
lie  attempted  to  prove  that  "  the  apostles  were  nd 
enthusiasts,"  he  carried  his  vindication  to  the 
absurd  length  of  maintaining  that  they  were  so 
ignorant  of  their  Master's  character  and  claims 
between  his  death  and  resurrection  as  to  deem  him 
an  impostor ;  and,  therefore,  in  maintaining  that 
they  were  not  visionaries,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  them  sceptics  and  fools.    He  missed  the 
mark  by  the  boyish  feat  of  overleaping  it.  The 
Assembly  dealt  very  leniently  with  such  teaching,  < 
or,  as  they  named  it,  these  "  supposed  errors,"  ac-  j 
cepted  the  professor's  strained  explanations,  and  j 
■imply  issued  an  order  enjoining  caution  on  minis.  | 


ters  and  teachers  of  divinity,  and  urging  them  "  not 
to  use  doubtful  expressions  or  propositions  which 
may  be  construed  in  an  erroneous  sense,  or  lend 
the  readers  or  hearers  into  error,  however  sound 
such  words  or  propositions  may  bo  in  themselves." 

When  we  reflect  on  the  terrible  explosion  caused 
by  "  the  Marrow,"  and  compare  the  Review  of  tlio 
prompt  asperity  of  the  dominant  w^mbly's 
faction  against  its  distinctive  conduct, 
tenets,  with  the  tardy  and  indulgent  processes 
against  Professors  Simson  and  Campbell,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  that  degeneracy 
which  had  fallen  on  the  church  of  the  second 
Reformation.  The  power  of  the  pulpit  was  gone, 
to  a  great  extent ;  the  preaching  of  a  free  and 
unrestricted  gospel  was  frowned  upon ;  the  sermon 
which  was  wont  to  be  full  "  of  doctrine,  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness"  had 
degenerated  in  too  many  parishes  into  a  brief  and 
pithless  essay,  disguised  from  Seneca,  or  diluted 
from  Epiotetus ;— without  unction  or  spirituality 
of  tone,  and  bringing  no  comfort  or  refreshment  to 
a  weary  audience.  It  neither  moved  the  careless 
nor  edified  the  godly.  The  people  in  multitudes 
of  parishes  asked  bread,  and  they  received  a  stone. 
At  the  same  time  their  rights  had  been  torn  from 
them,  and  their  petitions  for  redress  were  either 
scorned,  as  the  ravings  of  a  weak  fanaticism,  or 
scowled  upon  as  the  proof  of  political  disaffection. 
The  General  Assembly  upheld  patronage,  and  con- 
demned "tho  Marrow"  with  the  same  sturdy  vehe- 
mence. While  it  was  taking  away  their  privileges 
it  was  bidding  its  constituents  feed  on  a  theology 
meagre  as  husks.  The  people,  while  they  were  tan- 
talized with  a  negative  gospel,  were  fettered  with 
parliamentary  restrictions.  The  ruling  party  in  the 
Assembly  were  as  hostilo  to  popular  rights  as  they 
were  to  evangelical  truth,  while  the  minority  were 
opposed  to  them  in  both  particulars.  Moderatism 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  seemed  to  be  waiting 
an  opportunity  of  punishing  and  weakening  its 
assailants.  It  could  not  bear  to  bo  spoken  against, 
and  was  especially  indignant  at  faithful  remon- 
strance. It  had  taken  away  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaint and  protest  against  one  class  of  its  decisions. 
It  was  jealous  of  the  freedom  which  the  pulpit 
yet  enjoyed,  and  it  was  an  attempt  to  put  down 
"liberty  of  prophesying,"  which  was  the  proxi- 
mate origin  of  the  Secession.  The  synod-sermon  of 
Ebcncxer  Erskine  was  selected  for  the  experiment. 
Such  an  attempt  presupposes  that  fatal  declension 
in  creed  and  discipline  which  wc  have  attempted 
to  sketch. 

Ebonexer  Erskine  was  of  the  Erskines  of  Shiel- 
hill  in  Berwickshire,  a  branch  of      Sketch  of 
the  ancient  and  noble  house  of  Ebonoxor 
Mar.    His  father,  Henry  Erskine,  J'^kine. 
on  being  ejected  from  his  church  at  Cornhill  by 
tho  Act  of  Uniformity,  resided  for  many  years  at 
j  Dryhurgh.    He  was  heavily  fined  by  the  Scottish 
j  Council,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth,  on  ac- 
j  count  of  his  refusal  to  refrain  altogether  from 
|  preaching.    Narrowly  escaping  incarceration  in 
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the  Bass,  he  was,  under  the  Act  of  Indulgence, 
allowed  to  officiate  at  Whitsome,  and  after  the 
Revolution  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Chirnsidc.  Ebenezer  was  born  in  1680,  and  was 
ordained  at  Portmoak,  near  Kinross,  in  1703.  His 
ministry  in  this  rural  spot  was  peaceful  and 
active,  and  after  his  own  soul  had  been  fully 
and  experimentally  opened  to  the  power  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  his  labours  were  crowned  with  signal 
success.  He  was  one  of  the  many  who  refused 
to  take  Uie  oath  of  abjuration,  and  earnestly 
condemned  the  restored  law  of  patronage.  From 
the  first  he  look  a  lively  and  prominent  in- 
terest in  the  Marrow  controversy,  and  his  coad- 
jutors gave  him  their  entire  confidence.  After 
labouring  twenty-eight  years  in  Portmoak,  and 
refusing  calls  to  other  parishes,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Stirling  in  1731.  In  the  following  year, 
as  a  member  of  assembly,  when  he  protested 
against  the  act  which  made  patronage  more  firm, 
he  addressed  the  court  in  these  strains: — "Mo- 
derator, I  find,  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
that  the  dissent  which  was  entered  yesterday 
by  some  members  of  the  assembly,  is  not  marked, 
and  I  crave  that  it  may  be  marked,  it  being  a 
privilege  common  in  every  free  country.  The 
reason  why  I  insist  that  it  may  be  marked  is,  that 
I  consider  the  act  of  assembly  to  be  without 
warrant  from  the  word  of  God,  and  inconsistent 


We  are  told  that  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  tiu* 
world,  rich  in  faith.  It  is  not  said,  he  hath 
chosen  the  heritors  of  this  world,  as  we  have  done 
but  he  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  It 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom.  And  if  they  t* 
heirs  of  the  kingdom,  I  wish  to  know  by  whit 
warrant  they  are  stript  of  the  privileges  of  th* 
kingdom  ?  Moderator,  I  consider  that  by  tbii  act 
the  assembly  hare  sunk  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  our  reformation  asserted  in  our  boob 
of  Discipline, — I  mean  the  right  of  the  church  and 
members  thereof  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  t 
privilege  with  the  custody  of  which  we  sre  to- 
trusted.  Our  worthy  forefathers  handed  down 
this,  among  other  branches  of  the  reformation,  it 
the  expense  of  their  blood  and  treasure.  And  thu 
I  may  not  be  accessory  to  the  betrayal  of  a  trot 
which  we  are  obliged  to  hand  down  to  oar  pos- 
terity and  the  generation  following,  I  insist  thai 
my  dissent  may  be  marked  in  the  records  of  this 
assembly." 

Mr.  Erskine,  was,  therefore,  a  man  of  note  in 
his  party.    Already  had  he  been      Synod  of 
singled  out  and  dealt  with  as  an    Stirling  ud 
upholder  of  "the  Marrow."    His  Perth* 
intrepidity  was  unquestioned,  and  his  suavity  xw 
matter  of  general  eulogy.    His  figure  was  ample 
and  his  carriage  noble.   Peculiar  gravity  enricbtd 
his  eloquence,  and  his  voice  possessed  no  line 
sweetness  and  power.    His  mental  power*  »m 


with  the  acts  and  constitution  of  this  church 
since  our  reformation,  particularly  in  our  books  of  j  excellent,  but  in  no  sense  commanding.  He  m 
Discipline.  As  I  said  before  in  the  assembly — viz.  distinguished  more  for  moral  prowess  than  for  is- 
in  the  case  of  Kinross — so,  Moderator,  I  now  say  telleetual  splendour.  Sobriety  and  candour  charar- 
it  again :  I  know  of  no  ecclesiastical  authority 


under  heaven  but  what  is  derived  from  Christ,  the 
exalted  King  of  Zion.  It  is  in  his  name  and 
authority  that  we  are  met  and  constituted  in  a 
national  assembly.  He  is  the  alone  foundation 
that  God  hath  laid  in  Zion.  His  righteousness  is 
the  foundation  of  our  justification  and  acceptance 
before  God,  and  his  authority  as  a  king  is  the  alone 
foundation  of  all  government,  and  discipline,  laws, 
and  acts  that  are  to  be  imposed  upon  his  church. 
And  in  regard  I  do  not  see  upon  what  part  of  the 
word  this  act  is  founded ;  I  therefore  conclude 
that  it  wants  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  assembly,  in  this  particular,  has  gone  off 
from  the  true  foundation  of  government.  We 
are  charged  with  the  custody  and  feeding  of  his 
sheep,  his  lambs,  his  little  ones.  It  is  not  the 
world's  great  ones,  or  rich  ones,  we  are  entrusted 
with ;  and  yet  by  this  act,  the  privileges  of  his 
little  ones  are  conferred  upon  heritors  and  the 
grent  ones  of  the  world.  I  am  so  far  from  think- 
ing this  act,  conferring  the  power  upon  heritors 
beyond  other  men,  to  come  and  choose  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  to  be  founded  on  the  word,  that  I 
consider  it  diametrically  contrary  to  it.  What 
difference  does  a  piece  of  land  make  between  man 
and  man  in  the  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which 
"  is  not  of  this  world  ?"  Are  not  we  commanded 
in  the  word  to  do  nothing  by  partiality?  whereas 
here  is  the  most  manifest  partiality  in  the  world. 


terised  him.  He  took  a  plain  and  practical  Tiew  of 
matters,  and  could  state  his  mind  easily,  lucidly, 
and  boldly.  His  utterance  was  that  of  a  moo  (hi 
to  be  speaking  his  sincere  convictions.  He  loved 
the  Church,  and  mourned  for  her ;  but  he  was  not 
of  that  numerous  class  who  think  it  fidelity  to 
exaggerate  defects. 

A  few  sentences  as  to  Mr.  Ervkine's  coadjutor* 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  William  g^t^of 
Wilson,  minister  of  Perth,  who  la-      the  four 
boured  and  suffered  with  Ebenexer  •n-M^r^(.IL 
Erskine,  was  related  through  hie    1  m 
mother  to  the  martyred  Guthrie,  of  Stirling.  Hi* 
father  having  fled  to  Holland  in  the  days  of  pen*- 
cution,  came  back  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.    A  student  of  no  ordinary  promise  aod 
diligence,  Wilson  became  a  preacher  of  popularity 
and  power.    He  was  ordained  as  third  minister  of 
Perth  on  the  1st  November,  1716.    "The  who* 
people  of  Perth,"  he  records  in  his  diary,  "  cleave  ts 
me  with  the  utmost  affection."   His  theology  was 
a  living  thing,  and  his  preaching  never  bad  the 
languor  and  formality  of  a  dead  orthodoxy.  Al- 
ready in  his  youth  had  he  been  a  witness  against 
Professor  Simson,  aud  he  joined  the  evangeli* 
party  in  1721,  for  he  had  from  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  aii 
reforming  movements  in  the  Church.   When  Mi. 
Erskine's  sermon  was  attacked  in  the  rywd  of 
Perth,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  preacher* 
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defence.  His  mind  could  not  as  yet  forecast  what  [ 
was  to  be  the  result,  but  he  boldly  trod  what  he  1 
believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  He  was  held  in 
such  esteem  by  his  associates  that  they  chose  him 
as  their  first  professor  of  theology.  His  learniug  and 
judgment  were  matured.  His  mind,  more  than  that 
of  any  of  his  colleagues,  was  adapted  and  trained 
to  academic  labour.  He  had  a  vigorous  intellect, 
with  extensive  stores  of  theological  knowledge,  and 
his  mental  greatness  lay  in  the  balance  and  har- 
mony of  his  powers.  He  possessed  also,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  gift  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  and 
was  named  the  "  tongue  "  of  the  Associate  presby- 
tery. Wilson  did  uot  long  survive  the  Secession, 
and  his  fame  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
the  merited  eminence  of  the  Erskines.  He  was  a 
yonnger  man  than  either  of  them,  but  the  one  of 
them  outlived  him  eleven,  and  the  other  thirteen, 
years.  He  had  not  the  commanding  oratory  of 
Ebeuezer  Erskine,  nor  the  rich  fancy  and  glowing 
eloquence  of  Ralph  ;  but  he  had  intellectual  power 
equal  to  either,  and  an  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
the  brethren  superior  to  both.  He  became  the  lite- 
rary champion  of  the  Secession,  and  he  wrote  in 
good  temper  and  with  excellent  argument. 

The  third  of  the  seceding  fathers  was  Alexander 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  minister  of  Abernethy. 
MoncrielT.  His  grandfather,  the  minister  of 
Scoouie,  had  suffered  not  a  little  at  the  hands  of 
the  Stewarts,  and  was  condemned  to  choose  an 
abode  twenty  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  a 
I  i shop,  and  seven  from  a  royal  burgh.  His  grand- 
son, though  possessed  of  the  fine  estate  of  Culfar- 
gie,  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry,  and 
studied  first  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  at 
Ley  den.  Ordained  as  minister  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  estate  lay,  and  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Fenuicuik,  he  did  not  yield 
to  any  of  those  seductions  which  his  fortune  or  his 
connections  presented  to  him.  The  laird  grew  a  ] 
faithful  and  laborious  minister,  burning  with  a 
zeal,  which,  when  kindled  up  on  great  occasions, 
sometimes  outran  his  discretion.  He  stood  by  Mr. 
Krskine  in  the  synod  of  Perth,  and  nobly  main- 
tained what  he  reckoned  the  cause  of  truth.  After 
the  deposition  of  the  four  protesters,  Culfargio  con- 
tributed mainly  to  the  building  of  a  new  place  of 
worship ;  gave  from  his  own  estate,  in  perpetuity  to 
the  congregation,  some  excellent  acres  of  glebe-laud ; 
and  declined  all  pecuniary  emolument  for  his  pas- 
toral services,  which  were  greatly  multiplied  after 
he  left  the  establishment.  Activity,  energy,  intre- 
pidity, and  disinterestedness,  more  than  talent  and 
eloquence,  characterised  Alexander  Moncrieff. 

The  fourth  and  youngest  of  the  associate  brethren 

James  Fi  her  Wa*  James  Fisher,  first,  minister  of 
Barr,  in  Ayrshire,  and  then  of  Kiu- 
claven,  in  Perthshire.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
tho  ministry  ho  was  an  advocate  of  popular  rights. 
His  ministrations  were  very  acceptable  to  his 
parish,  and  he  was  scrupulously  diligent  in  dis- 
charging all  the  functions  of  the  pastoral  office. 
He  took  part  in  all  the  movements  which  led  to 

vol.  ir. 


the  Secession,  though,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  he 
did  not  vote  or  dissent  in  the  synod,  when  tlic 
sermon  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Krskine,  was  the 
object  of  discussion  and  censure.  Some  time  after 
the  separation  from  the  establishment  he  removed 
to  Glasgow,  as  minister  of  what  is  now  Oreyfriars 
congregation.  Mr.  Fisher's  principal  literary  work 
was  the  catechetical  exposition  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism, — a  production  in  which  ho  bore  the 
principal  share,  and  which,  like  its  text-book,  has 
long  been  a  standard  work  among  the  pious  people 
of  Scotland.  It  deserves  its  popularity  as  a  clear, 
concise,  simple,  and  full  compend  of  revealed  truth. 

A  few  sentences  about  Ralph  Erskine,  of  Dun- 
fermline, who  joined  the  seceders  „  .  .  . . 
prior  to  their  final  departure  from 
the  Church,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  His  fame  as 
a  preacher  was  great  and  wide.  His  style  was 
flowing  and  pictorial,  with  no  little  elevation  and 
power.  His  mind  had  more  acuteness  and  grandeur 
than  that  of  his  brother  Ebenczer,  and  had  also 
more  of  a  philosophical  cast.  While  he  could  rea- 
son with  precision,  he  could  describe  in  fascinating 
colours,  so  that  a  great  Sabbath  audience  in  the 
open  air  would  listen  to  him  for  hours  together. 
His  "Gospel  Sonnet ts"  were  long  prodigious 
favourites  among  the  pious  Scottish  peasantry ; 
their  quaint  conceits  and  rugged  rhymes,  while  they 
gave  edge  to  their  theology,  fitted  them  for  easy 
recollection  and  savoury  repetition.  His  "Faith 
no  Fancy  "  exhibits  variety  and  discrimination,  and 
touches  on  several  points,  the  fuller  elucidation 
of  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  school  of 
Scottish  metaphysics. 

The  four  "associate  brethren"  were  not  character- 
ised by  intellectual  brilliancy  or  Characters  of 
the  highest  order  of  mental  en-  the  seceding 
dowment.  Neither  had  they  those  nil»^»- 
powers  which  sway  vast  multitudes  and  win  them 
to  their  purpose ;  nor  did  they  labour  to  gain  an 
immense  following  by  popular  agitation.  They 
were  not  demagogues,  or  ambitious  men  soured 
into  resentment.  Their  might  lay  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause  and  tho  consistency  of  their 
character ;  and  their  success  had  its  origin  in  their 
known  probity,  courage,  and  self-denying  labours. 
Their  adherents  were  not  among  the  noble  and 
mighty,  and  they  were  not  borne  on  by  the  admira- 
tion of  crowds.  They  were  frowned  upon  and 
maligned,  censured  for  their  folly,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  for  their  obstinacy.  Nor  were  they  hast}'  in 
their  procedure, — every  step  they  took  was  one  of 
sorrow.  The  idea  of  founding  a  new  denomination 
never  entered  into  their  original  plans,  and  they 
only  entertained  it  when  expelled  from  the  Church, 
and  forced  to  adopt  some  method  for  preserving  an 
official  and  corporate  existence.  In  a  word,  they 
were  the  dupes  of  no  sudden  conviction,  but  had 
for  years  advocated  the  theology  which  the  As- 
sembly had  seen  meet  to  condemn,  and  asserted 
the  popular  lights  which  the  same  court  had  all 
but  obliterated. 

But  to  return.    Mr.  Erskine  felt  that  if  the 
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Assembly  refused  to  record  hU  protest  against  its 

Ebeneser  decisions  the  pulpit  was  still  open 
Erskinu't      to  him ;  and  on  a  public  occa- 

synod-sermoc.   gj0J)  ^Q  reaoive<j,  jn  prc»ence  of  his 
brethren,  to  exonerate  his  conscience.   The  synod 
of  Stirling  and  Perth  met  at  Perth  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1732,  and,  as  retiring  moderator,  Mr. 
Krskine  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  court.  His 
text  was  Pa.  cxviii.  22,  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner."   The  sermon  which  produced  such  results 
is  worth  a  moment's  attention.   The  first  portion 
of.it  consists  of  appropriate  illustrations  of  his  text, 
— its  masonic  figure  of  the  church  as  an  edifice, 
and  Christ  as  its  one  foundation.    When  he  spoke 
of  the  huilders,  he  could  not  but  admit  that  they 
wore  liable  to  err,  and  could  not  but  confess  in 
sorrow  that  they  had  egregiously  erred.  Under  this 
head  we  find  the  following  warm  and  effective 
argument  urged  against  patronage : — "  It  is  the 
natural  privilege  of  every  house  or  society  of  men 
to  have  the  choice  of  their  own  servants  or  officers; 
so  is  it  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  God  iu  a  par- 
ticular manner.  What  a  miserable  bondage  would 
it  bo  reckoned  for  any  family  to  have  stewards  or 
servants  imposed  on  them  by  strangers,  who  might 
give  tho  children  a  stone  for  bread,  or  a  scorpion 
instead  of  fish,  or  poison  instead  of  medicine! 
And  shall  we  suppose  that  God  ever  granted  to 
any  set  of  men, — patrons,  heritors,  or  whatever  they 
may  be,— a  power  to  impose  servants  on  His  family 
without  their  consent,  they  being  the  freest  society 
in  the  world  ?  "   Towards  the  close  of  his  discourse 
he  became  more  pointed  and  energetic,  and  plainly 
remonstrated  against  such  a  recent  evil  as  the  act 
of  the  last  assembly—"  Only  allow  me  to  say,  that 
whatever  church  authority  may  be  in  that  act,  yet 
it  wants  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God.    All  au- 
thority is  derived  from  Him,  and,  therefore,  any 
act  that  wants  His  authority,  has  no  authority  at 
all.    And,  seeing  the  reverend  synod  has  put  me 
in  this  place,  where  I  am  in  Christ's  stead,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say  of  this  act  what  I  apprehend 
Christ  himself  would  say  of  it  were  he  personally 
present  where  I  am,— and  that  is,  that  by  this  act 
the  corner-stone  is  receded  from;  He  is  rejected  in 
his  poor  members,  and  the  rich  of  this  world  put 
in  their  room.    By  this  act  Christ  is  rejected  from 
his  authority,  because  I  can  find  no  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God  to  confer  the  spiritual  privilege  of 
His  house  upon  the  rich  beyond  the  poor ;  whereas, 
by  this  act,  the  man  with  the  gold  ring  and  gay 
clothing  is  preferred  unto  the  man  with  the  vile 
raiment  and  poor  attire."   The  synod  was  shocked 
by  the  preacher's  fidelity,  and  some  members  imme- 
diately complained.   Their  complaints  were  classi- 
fied by  a  committee,  and  fortified  by  extracts  from 
the   sermon.     Three  days  were  spent  in  keen 
debate,  and,  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  synod  doomed 

the  preacher  to  a  formal  censure.  Mr.  Erskinc 
and  not  a  few  of  his  friends  protested.    Put  the 

attempt  of  the  synod  failed,  the  preacher  declaring 

that  his  accusers  "  had  never  yet  made  it  appear 


that  he  had  in  the  least  receded  from  tic  word  of 
God  and  our  approved  standards  of  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  or  government."   The  cue  wh 
carried  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1733,  a&d 
Erskine  stood  forth,  surrounded  by  his  thn* 
friends, — Wilson  of  Perth,  Moncrieff  of  Abernethj, 
and  Pisher  of  Kinclaven.    The  principal  culprit 
alone  was  heard;  his  fellow  protesters  werebluntk 
refused.    His  dignified  self-vindication  only  en- 
raged the  court,  which  now  "  refused  to  t* 
ashamed,"  and  he  was  again  sentenced  to  be 
"rebuked  and  admonished  at  their  own  bar,  in 
order  to  terminate  the  process."   The  coneloiioi 
of  tho  process  was  certainly  very  different  from 
the  assembly's  anticipations.    The  rebuke,  low. 
ever,  was  administered.    St.  Giles  of  Edinburgh 
mimicked  the  Vatican  with  innocuous  thnnoV. 
The  reformer  protested,  but  his  protest  wss  refused, 
and  contemptuously  thrown  upon  a  pile  of  d«i- 
mcnts.    The  paper  was  disregarded  for  some  bom. 
but  happening  to  fall  over  the  table,  it  was  accident 
ally  picked  up  by  the  minister  of  Dalmeny,  "&  fic-n 
man  in  the  corrupt  measures  of  that  time."  Hr  mi 
it  with  indignation,  and  at  once,  and  with  porajoM 
solemnity  informed  the  Assembly  of  the  awful  dt*- 
eovery.    Such  was  their  haste  on  hearing  its  con- 
tents, that  at  eleven  o'cloik  that  night  the  fcsr 
protesters  received  a  peremptory  citation  to  »p 
pear  at  the  bar  next  day.    They  were  sumnuii'.t 
dealt  with,  and  handed  over  to  the  tender  merdo 
of  the  Commission  which  was  to  meet  in  Aogu'. 
The  Commission  counselled  them  to  retract,  be! 
they  steadily  refused.    Then,  to  bring  them  w 
a  penitent  state  of  mind,  a  committee  was  ip- 
pointed  to  convene  with  them.  That  committed 
several  great  names  in  it — the  principals  of  tint 
universities,  the  lord-advocate  and  solicitor-genenL 
Lords  Grange  and  Dunmore,  with  Boswell  of  And- 
inleck;  but  it  signally  failed  either  to  overawe  v 
convince  the  recusants.    The  Commission  there- 
fore suspended  them  "  from  the  exercise  of  th: 
ministerial  functions  and  all  the  parts  thereof.' 
Some  synods  and  several  presbyteries  soon  seat  u? 
petitions  in  their  favour,  but  the  Commisiios  e: 
its  next  meeting,  in  November,  formally 
them  from  their  respective  charges,  and  declvd 
"  them  to  be  no  longer  ministers  of  this  ehratli 
The  Assembly  also  ordered  "  notice  of  this  sentence 
to  be  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Perth  and  Stirlw? 
to  the  sheriff-principal  of  Perth,  and  the  bsife  «f 
the  regality  of  Aberoethy."  Against  such  s  senteatf 
the  "four  brethren"  protested  in  the  follow*? 
magnanimous  terms : — 

"FMnburgh,  Nov.  16<A,  1733— We  do  harfij 
adhere  to  tho  protestations  formerly  entered  btfc*- 
this  court,  both  at  their  last  meeting  in  August  ari 
when  we  appeared  first  before  this  meeting.  A'- 
further,  we  do  protest  in  our  name,  and  in  tbenw 
of  all  and  every  one  in  our  congregations  sdberir.' 
to  us,  that  notwithstanding  of  this  sentence  pa?*^ 
ngninst  us,  our  pastoral  relation  shall  be  held  n« 
|  repute  firm  and  valid.  And,  likewise,  we  do  rr> 
I  test,  that  notwithstanding  of  our  being  cot  eat- 
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ministerial  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, we  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every 
one  who  desires  with  us  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  true  presbyter  ion  covenanting  Church  of 
Scotland  in  her  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and 
discipline  ;  and  particularly  with  every  one  who 
is  groaning  under  the  evils,  and  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  grievances  we  have  been  complaining  of, 
and  who  are  in  their  several  spheres  wrestling 
against  the  same.  But  in  regard  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  the  Established  Church,  who  have 
now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  communion  with 
them,  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from 
our  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and  par- 
ticularly are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom  and 
faithfulness  in  testifying  against  the  prevailing 
backslidings  of  the  Church,  and  inflicting  censure 
on  ministers  for  witnessing  by  protestation  and 
otherwise  against  the  same  :  therefore,  do  we 
for  these  and  many  other  weighty  reasons,  to 
be  laid  open  in  due  time,  protest  that  we  aro 
obliged  to  make  a  secession  from  them,  and  that 
we  can  haTe  no  ministerial  communion  with  them 
till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend 
them.  And  in  like  manner  we  do  protest  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise 
the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government 
according  to  the  Word  of  Ood  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  if  no  such  censure  had  been 
passed  upon  us.  Upon  all  which  we  take  instru- 
ments ;  and  we  hereby  appeal  unto  the  first  free, 
faithful,  and  reforming  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland." 

Tho  Secession  was  thus  originated— the  reformers 

_,   „  were  cast  out.    For  these  weigh tv 

Tho  Secession.  4.        „  ,     °  .  • 

reasons — the  suflcrancc  of  theolo- 
gical errors  without  adequate  censure;  the  inflic- 
tion of  tho  law  of  patronage  |  the  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline; and  tho  restraint  of  ministerial  freedom 
in  testifying  against  mahadministratiou — the  four 
ministers  felt  themselves  compelled  "to  make  a 
secession  "  from  the  prevailing  party  in  tho  church 
by  law  established.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  they 
met  at  Oairnoy-bridgc,  a  small  hamlet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinross,  and  tho  associate  pres- 
bytery was  formally  constituted.  It  was  a  crisis 
that  required  no  common  courage.  To  be  flung 
out  of  a  church  which  they  hod  long  loved  and 
served;  to  be  so  rudely  severed  from  tho  chosen 
sphere  of  their  labours;  to  bo  suddenly  denied 
the  ordinary  means  of  maintenance  for  them- 
selves, without  prospect  of  any  new  source  of 
support ;  to  be  laid  under  the  ban  of  tho  Assembly 
at  a  period  when  ecclesiastical  censures  had  scarcely 
been  divested  of  their  popish  terrors,  and  when 
dissent  was  an  unknown  and  a  perilous  novelty, 
was  indeed  a  trial  so  great  and  formidable,  that 
nothing  could  have  sustained  them  but  faith  and  a 
good  conscience,  with  the  assured  hope  of  accept- 
ance with  Him  in  whose  cause  such  labours  hud 
been  undertaken,  and  such  haxards  incurred.  The 
sccrders  prepared  a  "Testimony,"  or  vindication, 


of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  boldly  justified 
their  procedure,  and  adduced,  as  they  believed,  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  their  favour. 

The  parishes  in  which  the  aeceders  had  laboured 
were  deeply  agitated,  and  refused  Eicitemt-nt 
to  listen  to  any  other  pastors.      in  varinw* 
When  the  minister  of  Killin  went  I""'-'"'*- 
to  intimate  the  sentence  of  the  commission  in  Wil- 
son's church  at  Perth,  a  multitude  met  him  on 
the  road,  and  would  on  no  account  permit  hita 
to  enter  the  city.     When  Professor  Campbell  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  ordered  to  do  the  same  duty 
at  Abernethy,  ho  applied  to  the  sheriff-substitute 
of  the  county  for  protection,  and,  on  being  refused, 
ho  discreetly  stayed  at  home. 

When  tho  Assembly  met  in  1734,itseemed  to  have 
regretted  tho  bold  steps  which  it  Alarm  on  the 
had  taken,  and  to  have  been  scared  j«»rt  of  the 
at  the  agitation  which  it  had  ex-  ^.embly. 
cited.  Several  intolerant  decisions  were  modified 
or  rescinded.  The  act  that  forbade  the  recording  of 
reasons  of  dissent,  and  the  one  in  reference  to  the  till- 
ing of  vacant  churches,  were  declared  to  be  no  longer 
"binding  rules  of  this  church."  The  settlement 
of  an  obnoxious  minister  iti  Auchtermuchty  was  an- 
nulled. It  was  admitted  that  an  unscriptural  style 
of  preaching  had  become  prevalent,  and  a  committee 
was  named  to  tuko  charge  of  this  matttor.  Nay, 
tho  Assembly  followed  up  these  proceedings  by  an 
act  authorising  the  Synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth  to 
take  off  the  sentence  of  censure  from  Mr.  Erskino 
and  his  associates,  "without  further  inquiring  into 
tho  occasions  or  steps  of  proceeding,  either  on 
tho  part  of  tho  said  brethren,  or  by  the  several 
judicatories  under  whose  consideration  their  case 
hath  been,  which  may  have  produced  that  un- 
happy separation,  but  resolving  that  all  questions 
on  these  heads  shall  for  hereafter  be  comfortably 
removed."  This  policy  could  not  be  satisfactory. 
It  left  one  of  the  questions  unsettled,  and  would 
only  have  opened  a  door  to  further  disputations. 
It  was  in  vain  to  enjoin  silence  after  the  waters  of 
strifo  had  been  unsluiced  ;  and,  to  use  the  current 
language  of  those  times,  this  measure  of  the  as- 
sembly was  only  healing  tho  hurt  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion  slightly;  or,  to  adopt  another  favourite 
figure,  it  was  but  daubing  a  broken  wall  with  un- 
tempered  mortar.  This  synod,  so  instructed,  met 
at  Stirling,  July  2,  1734,  as  tho  Assembly  com- 
manded, and  restored  the  brethren  "as  fully  and 
freely  as  if  there  never  had  been  act,  sentence,  ob- 
stacle, or  impediment  whatsoever  in  tho  way 
thereof  in  time  past." 

Many  who  sympathised  with  the  secedera  began 
to  hope  that  they  might  be  induced     Refusal  of 
to  return  now  to  the  national     sec*dVrB  to 
church.    One  of  their  own  number  return— 
cherished  a  similar  anticipation.  Hope  against  hope 
lingered  in  Mr.  Wilson's  heart.    After  the  synod 
had  passed  the  act  of  restoration,  the  presbytery 
of  Stirling  went  so  far  as,  in  Mr.  Erskine's  absence, 
to  elect  him  to  the  moderator's  chair.    But  the 
seceders  took  time  to  deliberate.    There  had  been 
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no  intimation  that  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  was  deemed  to  be  unfounded.  It  was  re- 
scinded simply  on  account  of  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue  from  their  separation,  and  not  because  it 
was  in  itself  cither  unjust  or  precipitate.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Marrow."  The 
leniency  of  the  assembly  was,  therefore  regarded  as 
a  mere  stratagem,  and  the  secedcrs  would  not  be 
decoyed  into  conformity.  They  refused  to  appear 
as  respited  or  pardoned  transgressors;  nor  would 
they  tamely  belie  the  mighty  interests  which,  in 
their  honest  belief,  and  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
they  represented. 
It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  seceders 
—vindication  ought  at  this  period  to  have  gone 
of  their  refusal,  back  to  the  Church.  Thcconditions 
proposed  by  the  Assembly  hare  been  even  recently 
described  as  "  honourable  terms."  *  Such  a  view 
of  the  matter  is  naturally  entertained  by  those  who 
think  that  thcro  was  no  tenablo  ground  for  any 
secession  at  all.  The  conditions  proposed  to  the 
seceders  were  such  as  no  honourable  mind  could 
haxo  listened  to.  Their  conduct  was  still  con- 
demned, for  it  was  professedly  forgiven.  The 
affair  was  simply  to  be  hushed  up,  and  no  discus- 
Moil  was  to  be  permitted.  Some  decisions  respect- 
ing freedom  of  administration  were  altered,  but 
not  a  word  was  uttered  in  favour  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  no  modification  of  the  sentence  against 
the  Marrow  had  ever  been  so  much  as  hinted  at. 
If  the  secedcrs,  after  the  measures  which  they  had 
so  decidedly  adopted,  had  re-entered  the  Church  in 
such  circumstances,  they  would  have  sadly  stultified 
themselves ;  and  their  subsequent  advocacy  of  sound 
doctrine  must  have  been  feeble  and  spiritless.  An 
open  departure  and  a  public  protest  like  theirs 
were  needed  in  the  juncture;  for  the  friends  of 
truth  and  liberty  who  remained  in  the  Church 
seemed  to  have  made  no  effort  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  its  Arminian  acts  and  decisions  ;  and  to  this  day  I 
they  stand  uncancelled  on  the  records  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly.  That  the  proposals  of  return  were 
made  to  the  seceders  "  under  evangelical  influence,"! 
is  another  statement  very  much  to  be  doubted.  The 
Assembly  does  not  allege  such  a  motive  for  itself,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  it  existed.  It  was  rather 
the  fear  of  schism  that  induced  the  dominant  party 
to  try  to  win  back  Erskine  and  his  colleagues. 
Where  was  this  powerful "  evangelical  influence"  in 
subsequent  years,  when  the  seceders  were  scorned 
by  the  Assembly  as  wretched  and  turbulent  dema- 
gogues, and  no  voice  was  uplifted  on  their  behalf ; 
when  the  people  who  waited  on  their  ministry 
were  alleged  "  to  come  with  other  views  than  to 
promote  religion;"  and  when  the  Venerable  Court 
of  1741  sanctioned  a  grant  of  sixty  pounds  to  Mr. 
Currie  for  his  virulent  and  unscrupulous  assault  on 
the  men  and  motives  of  the  secession?!  The 
secession  was  a  calm  and  deliberate  act,  and  they 
who  seceded  were  not  to  be  easily  cajoled.  Neither 

•  "  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  by  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D., 
vol.  i.  a.  1SJ.  t  Ioid. 

•  Wilson  ;  "IW-nte"  and  "  Continuation,"  jmmiw. 


wounded  pride  nor  intemperate  haste  could  W 
ascribed  to  them.  Love  of  pre-eminence,  or  fond- 
ness for  popular  applause,  had  no  place  in  their 
hearts.  They  were  actuated  not  by  the  lust  of  it. 
novation,  but  by  the  desire  to  abide  by  the  '  old 
paths."  Had  they  been  immoral,  they  might  tate 
been  screened ;  had  they  been  indolent,  they  would 
uever  have  been  troubled;  and  had  they  beta 
heretical,  indulgence  might  have  been  shown  them; 
but  because  they  dared  to  speak  against  that? 
acts  of  assembly  which  they  regarded  as  sucon 
atitutional,  and  as  prejudicial  to  the  parity,  the 
rights,  and  the  creed  of  the  Church,  they  were 
held  to  be  guilty  of  a  flagrant  and  aggravated 
crime,  to  which  justice  must  be  meted  out  without 
mitigation  or  respite.  These  sentences  are  writtw, 
indeed,  from  the  seceders' standpoint;  bat  the  lap 
of  a  century  has  shown  that  their  judgment  was  in 
the  main  correct :  and  after  making  every  allowance 
for  such  passion  and  frailty  as  mix  themselves  up 
with  every  human  contest,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
the  first  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  vu 
as  disinterested  and  noble  an  act  as  any  one  of  ■ 
similar  nature  which  ecclesiastical  history  hu 
narrated.  Had  the  secedcrs  not  been  so  "haughty,' 
as  Burton  terms  them,*  had  they  gone  back  to 
the  Church  on  the  terms  proposed,  how  long  could 
tkey  have  remained  ?  In  spite  of  the  tctt  of 
that  assembly  which  decreed  their  restorstwc, 
violent  settlements  were  again  resorted  to.  Th* 
parishes  of  Perth,  Duffus,  Monikie,  and  Muekhart 
were  the  scene  of  intrusions ;  and,  as  the  pits- 
bytery  of  Stirling  had  refused  to  ordain  a  rejected 
presentee  at  Denny,  the  synod  of  Perth  wii  en- 
joined to  take  up  "tho  matter,  under  the  exprw" 
instruction  that  they  were  debarred  from  consider- 
ing the  question  whether  they  should  obey  or  not. 
What  would  have  been  the  anomalous  position  cl 
the  seceders  in  such  a  church  ?  They  would  haw 
been  driven  to  repeat  their  former  procedure,  and 
a  second  protest  and  separation  would  have  k»t 
all  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the  first  secessioe. 
It  is,  however,  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
seceders  by  degrees  drew  off  from  many  in  tbc 
Church  who  sympathised  with  them,  under  the 
natural  impression  that  those  who  felt  with  tkm 
should  have  acted  with  them,  and  joined  at  leagii 
the  new  denomination. 

Two  other  assemblies  passed  away,  and  no  not w 
was  taken  of  the  seceders.    But  SubsNoat 
they  were  not  idle ;  they  published  prccsaW 
a  "  Judicial  Testimony,"  and  churches  were  forawi 
by  them  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wi  • 
son,  of  Perth,  was  chosen  professor  of  theology,  ui 
the  uumbcr  of  their  students  annually  increased. 
The  whole  business  of  tho  class  was  conducted  u 
the  Latin  language,  and  John  March's  "  McdiU* 
was  the  text-book.    In  1741,  Ralph  Erskiae,«h> 
had  joined  the  secession  in  173*,  wrote  toGcorrf 
Whitefield,  "  our  professor  of  divinity  hu  iw* 
candidates  for  the  ministry  under  his  charge  than 
most  of  the  public  colleges,  except  Edinbsrgh.' 
•  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  W>- 
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Young  men  were  licensed  to  preach,  and  the  Seces- 
sion rapidly  became  a  popular  and  organised  com- 
munity.  Not  fewer  than  seventy  applications  for 
supply  of  sermon  were  made  in  the  two  years 
1737  and  173S. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Porteous  riot  had  occurred 
The  Porteous    in  Edinburgh,  and  led  to  the  adop- 
"ot-        tion  of  some  rash  and  vindictive 
measures  on  the  part  of  tho  legislature.  Every 
minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  commanded 
to  read  a  proclamation  against  the  rioters  from  the 
pulpit,  during  public  worship,  on  the  first  Sabbath 
of  each  month  during  a  whole  year.    If  any 
minister  refused,  he  was  for  the  first  offence  to  be 
declared  incapable  of  Bitting  and  voting  in  any 
church  court,  and  for  the  second,  he  was  pro- 
nounced incapable  of"  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Scotland."   The  majo- 
rity of  the  ministers  bowed  to  this  edict,  somo  used 
ludicrous  shifts  to  evade  it,  and  only  a  few  pointedly 
refused.   The  act  was  felt  by  many  to  bo  a  wanton 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Church — a  dic- 
tation to  which  none  but  an  Ernst  ion  community 
could  submit.   The  parliament  had  assumed  the 
power  of  declaring  what  ministers  should  do,  and 
of  inflicting  discipline  if  they  should  refuse.  Com- 
pliance with  the  enactment  raised  commotion  in 
many  parishes,  and  aided  the  spread  of  the  seces- 
sion.  The  scccdcis  were  accused  of  disloyalty, 
because  they  unanimously,  and  without  hesitation, 
refused  to  read  the  edict ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  more  than  in- 
sinuated that  the  riots  at  Edinburgh  arose  "  from  a 
few  fanatical  preachers  lately  started  op,  who,  by 
their  sermons  and  other  ways,  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  such  enthusiastic 
notions  as  are  inconsistent  with  all  government,  by 
making  sedition  and  rebellion  a  principle  of  their 
religion."    His  grace  could  not  understand  the 
principle  on  which  the  Secession  was  founded,  and 
he  identified  resistance  to  spiritual  despotism  with 
civil  insubordination  and  revolution.   The  loyalty 
of  the  secede™  was  unimpeachable,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  '43,  it  was  evinced  so  strikingly 
as  to  command  the  high  approbation  of  the  ruling 
power*.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  seccders  might  resemble  the  covenanters, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  waver  in  their  allegi- 
ance, and  who  could  neither  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  obey  an  un  coven  an  ted  latitudinarian  Dutch  king, 
nor  submit  without  murmuring  to  the  last  of  tho 
Stewarts.    Tlie  covenanters  confounded  citizen- 
ship and  saintship,  and  dreamed  of  something  like 
a  theocracy.    But  the  seccders  uniformly  yielded 
obedienco  to  the  civil  government  in  its  own 
domain.   They  held  it  to  be  wholly  distinct  from 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  cheerfully  paid 
tribute  as  subjects  of  the  realm.    They  were  will- 
ing to  fight  for  Ctesar  on  the  field,  though  they 
opposed  his  intrusion  into  the  synod.    The  things 
which  were  his  they  cheerfully  rendered,  while 
they  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  the  things  which 
w  ere  God's,  and  would  admit  of  no  compiomi*c. 


Hut  the  "disorderly  practices  of  certain  seceding 
ministers"  at  length  attracted  the  yinn\  mensim-* 
attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  au-  "8*'"?* 
thorities,  and  complaints  against 
them  were  made  before  the  assembly  of  1738.  Tho 
case  was  referred  to  the  commission,  by  whom  a 
libel,  or  formal  indictment  charging  for  "  high 
crimes,"  was  framed  against  each  of  the  seceding 
brethren,  and  they  were  cited  to  appear  at  next 
assembly.  These  ministers,  now  amounting  to 
eight,  appeared  before  the  Assembly  as  a  consti- 
tuted presbytery,  and  their  moderator  read  a 
"  declinature  "  to  the  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Assembly  was  startled  by  this  "  un- 
i  paralleled  boldness,"  and  sentence  was  ultimately 
passed  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  1 740.  Our  readers  may 
I  have  somo  curiosity  to  read  the  document  which 
:  inflicted,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
highest  censure  on  men  who  were  guilty  of  no 
crime  but  that  of  serving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
not  only  according  to  their  consciences,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  and  genuine  constitution  of  the 
Scottish  Church.    Thus  ran  the  decree : — 

"  And,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly,  in  re- 
spect of  the  articles  found  relevant  and  proven 
against  the  persons  therein  and  hereafter  named 
by  the  last  and  this  assembly,  as  aforesaid,  did, 
and  hereby  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sole  King  and  head  of  the  Church,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  committed 
by  Him  to  them,  actually  depose  Messrs.  Ebcnezer 
Erskine  at  Stirling,  William  Wilson  at  Perth, 
Alexander  Moncrieff  at  Abernethy,  James  Fisher 
at  Xinclaven,  Ralph  Erskine  at  Dunfermline, 
Thomas  Mair  at  Orwell,  Thomas  Nairn  at  Abbot- 
shall,  and  James  Thomson  at  Burntisland,  minis- 
ters, from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  prohibit- 
ing and  discharging  them,  and  every  one  of  them, 
to  exercise  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  within 
this  Church  in  all  times  coming  ;  and  the  Assembly 
did,  and  hereby  do  declare,  all  the  parishes  or 
charges  of  the  persons  above  named,  vacant,  from 
and  after  the  day  and  date  of  this  sentence,  and 
ordains  copies  hereof  to  be  sent  to  tho  several 
presbyteries  of  Stirling,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dunferm- 
line, and  Kirkaldy;  and  the  said  respective  pres- 
byteries are  hereby  ordered  to  send  copies  thereof 
to  the  kirk  sessions  of  Perth  and  Dunfermline,  and 
session  clerks  of  the  other  respective  parishes 
hereby  declared  vacant,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  elders.  And  the  Assembly  appoints  that  letters 
be  wrote  by  their  moderator  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  respective  burghs  concerned  with  copies  of  this 
sentence ;  and  the  Assembly  recommends  to  the 
presbyteries,  within  whose  bounds  the  parishes  or 
charges  declared  vacant  do  lie,  to  be  careful  in 
using  their  best  endeavours  for  supplying  the  same 
during  the  vacancy,  and  for  promoting  the  speedy 
and  comfortable  settlement  thereof." 

Up  till  this  time  the  new  church  thought  itself 
in  some  sense  connected  with  the  ne»ul'.« 
Establishment.    They  could  not 
deem  themselves  finally  cast  off.    Their  doctrine 
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was  that  they  had  seceded  not  from  the  Church  of 
.Scotland,  but  from  a  party  in  that  church  who 
were  carrying  on  a  "  course  of  defection  and  back- 
sliding." But  by  this  last  sentence  the  majority  of 
the  deposed  ministers  were  ejected  from  their 
places  or  worship.  Two  of  them,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  heritors,  retained  their  churches  till  new 
ones  were  built  for  them.  Moneriefi'preachcd  daring 
the  whole  winter  in  the  open  air;  Mr.  Nairn  of 
Abbotshall  occupied  his  church  till  October,  when 
the  heritors,  "at  their  own  hand*,'*  locked  the 
doors  and  nailed  iron  plates  on  tho  keyholes. 
The  magistrates  of  Stirling,  on  receiving  the  de- 
cision, barred  the  church  and  church-yard  against 
Mr.  Erskine,  and  forbade  the  bells  to  be  rung.  The 
multitude,  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  was  immense, 
and  in  a  state  of  deep  exasperation.  The  venerable  j 
patriarch  entered  the  crowd,  and  on  being  refused 
admission,  lifted  thrice  his  great  pulpit  Bible,  which 
he  carried  with  him,  and  solemnly  protested,  in  front 
of  the  closed  sanctuary,  that  he  was  obeying  the  die-  | 
tates  of  his  conscience,  and  that  his  oppressors  were 
responsible  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  The  people 
and  he  then  retired  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  north 
of  the  ancient  castle,  and  divine  worship  was  peace- 
fully conducted  on  that  spot  associated  with  many 
interesting  events  in  tho  history  of  the  country. 

The  scene  at  Perth  was  yet  more  impressive. 
The  civic  authorities  at  Perth  were  very  obse- 
quious to  the  Kirk— they  received  the  edict  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  and  that  very  day  they  resolved 
to  enforce  it.  Their  anxious  haste  proved  that  they 
were  afraid  of  reflection.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
made  aware  of  this  movement,  and  fortified  himself 
by  prayer.  An  unusual  though tfulness  was  that 
morning  visible  on  his  countenance.  The  church 
in  which  he  had  laboured  for  four-and-twenty 
years  was  now  to  be  shut  against  him.  The  do- 
mestic meal  was  postponed  to  an  unwonted  season, 
if  not  altogether  neglected.  His  household  ser- 
vants gathered  that  something  strange  was  about 
to  lull  upon  them,  and  whispered  to  ono  another 
their  ominous  forebodings.  From  his  closet,  nerved 
and  resolved,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  church.  Its 
doors  were  shut,  and  the  civic  magnates  proudly 
guarded  them  with  mace  and  halbcrts.  An  im- 
mense assemblage,  astonished  and  perplexed  at  the 
scene,  crowded  the  streets,  musing  in  their  minds 
what  might  be  the  issue.  Mr.  Wilson  passed 
through  tho  throng,  who  made  way  for  him  with 
profound  obeisance,  went  up  to  the  principal  en- 
trance of  the  church,  and  confronting  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  boldly  requested  admission  into 
tho  house  of  God—"  In  the  name  of  my  Divine 
Master,  I  ask  admission  into  his  temple."  Once 
— a  second  lime — a  third  time,  he  repeated  tho 
solemn  demand,  and  was  met  with  a  curt  and  firm 
denial.  The  expectant  multitude  were  surprised 
and  irritated.  A  low  murmur  ran  along  them, — 
"  Mr.  Wilson  '«  kept  out  o'  the  kirk !  "  The  oged 
wept,  the  younger  heaved  with  indignation.  There 
was  a  movement — a  muttered  menace,  then  a  yell 
— "Stone  them — stone  them!"    The  storm  was 


liking — a  minute  more,  and  it  would  have  bunt. 
But  the  popular  fury  was  suddenly  hushed.  Wil- 
son turned  to  the  vast  assemblage,  heaving  in 
wrathful  commotion  around  him,  and  his  serene 
countenance  and  tranquil  attitude  commanded  llitir 
attention.  ••  No  violence,"  he  exclaimed,  in  too« 
of  earnest  and  impressive  calmness,  "  no  violence, 
my  friends  :  tho  Master  whom  I  serve  is  the  Trine* 
of  Peace."  Their  rage  was  stayed.  The  man  of 
God  triumphed,  and  the  victory  was  sealed— when 
shrill  and  clear  these  words  of  power  rang  again 
over  the  wedged  masses,  and  were  heard  to  tkir 
outmost  verge, — "No  violence,  my  friends,  1  im- 
plore you  ;  the  Master  whom  I  serve  is  the  Trine* 
of  Peace."  Daring  the  lull,  the  deacon  of  the 
Glovers'  Corporation  interfered,  and  spontaneously 
|  offered  to  Mr.  Wilson  the  glovers'  yard  as  a  place 
of  temporary  meeting.  The  proposal  was  hmne- 
diately  accepted,  and  the  vast  concourse  st  once 
adjourned.  The  yard  was  immediately  filled. 
The  services  commenced  with  Mr.  Wilson's  aolerrn 
reading  of  a  few  verses  of  the  fifty-fifth  Taalm. 
His  vast  audienoe  felt  how  appropriate  were  the 
words  which  the  minister  slowly  recited  :— 

"  ITe  was  no  fo«  that  me  reproaeh'd, 
Thou  that  endure  I  could ; 
Nor  luter  that  did  gainst  roe  boa»t, 

From  him  me  hide  I  would  : 

"  But  thoi»t  man,  who  mine  equal,  guiJr, 
And  mine  nrquaintancc  wast : 
We  join'd  eweet  counsel*,  to  Ood'a  bouse 
In  company  we  paaa'd." 

Hundreds  who  sung  these  words  were  thrilled  by 
the  truth  of  them— felt  how  bitter  was  the  puf 
of  exile  from  the  dominant  Church — and  bow  that 
Church,  in  ejecting  them,  bad  renounced  its  own 
principles,  and  violated  all  its  sacred  professions. 
It  was  not  the  world,  but  tbc  Church  that  "re- 
proached  "  them.  It  was  not  a  "  foe"  that  afflicted 
them,  but  an  "equal,"  "guide,"  and  "acquaint- 
ance," often  revered  in  tho  ties  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship. Wilson's  text  was  one  also  of  singnUi 
adaptation  to  the  scene  and  circumstances,  Heb.  sin. 
Ill— "  Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto  bin  witboal 
the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  The  deep  solem- 
nity in  which  the  words  were  uttered,  and  ta* 
immediate  sensation  which  they  awakened  sjsc*s 
the  people,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  vivid  com- 
mentary which  the  text  erer  received.  Tbc 
Glovers'  yard  was  a  living  illustration  of  ths  duty 
which  tho  apostle  inculcated,  and  the  sermon  bad 
its  echo  in  the  experience  of  the  auditors.  Tfcc 
meeting  at  length  quietly  dispersed,  carrying  with 
them  those  impressions  which  ripened  into  dceidtd 
attachment  to  the  Secession  and  its  interests. 
Round  many  a  hearth  was  the  scene  described  t« 
wondering  listeners,  while  the  text  was  repeated 
times  without  number.  Old  men  delighted  to  tell  t* 
their  children's  children,  how  Mr.  Wilson  looked 
and  spoke  in  the  Glovers'  yard,  and  how  at  the  very 
reading  of  tho  text  each  one  held  his  breath,  sad 
a  spell  so  deep  and  awful  lay  upon  them,  that  art 
a  stir  or  rustle  was  heard  in  all  the  great  congre- 
gation.  Two  anecdotes,  handed  down  by  f»"«.T 
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tradition,  in  connection  with  these  events,  arc  re- 1 
corded  by  Dr.  Ferrier  in  his  life  of  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wilson's  futher  had  lain  hid  for  a  season  in  the 
Mearns  Moor,  in  the  days  of  former  persecution, 
and  a  young  girl  carried  his  food  to  his  plato  of 
retreat.    8hc  seems  to  have  become  an  inmate  of 
the  family,  and  she  was  treated  with  peculiar  and 
tender  deference  in  Mr.  Wilson's  household  at 
Perth.    On  the  morning  of  this  trying  Sabbath, 
the  aged  domestic  was  somewhat  apprehensive  and 
uneasy.  Her  busy  memory  brought  back  the  scenes 
of  her  youth,  when  she  glided  away  stealthily, 
morning  and  evening,  to  the  wild  and  gloomy 
morass  where  her  master  was  concealed.  The 
privations  of  the  father  made  her  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  son.   And  as  the  tide  of  these  sad 
recollections  rilled  her  heart,  she  could  not  help 
looking  wistfully  in  her  master's  face,  as  he  was 
leaving  his  home  on  his  way  to  the  church,  and 
saying  to  him,  "  Tuk'  tent,  Mr.  William,  tak*  tent 
what  ye're  doing,  for  I  fear,  if  things  gang  on 
this  way,  I'll  get  ye're  meat  to  carry  to  the  moor, 
an  I  did  ye're  guid  father's  afore  ye."   When  Mr. 
Wilson  returned  from  the  service  of  the  day,  he  re- 
tired at  once  to  his  chamber.    Many  thoughts  must 
have  pressed  upon  him,  nnd  he  sought  quiet  and 
uninterrupted  meditation.    His  eldest  daughter,  a 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  nge,  had  witnessed  with 
natural  curiosity  the  strange  proceedings,  had  seen 
her  father  seek  admission  to  his  own  church,  ond 
had  heard  the  gruff  refusal  which  the  magistrates 
gave  him.    She  had  been  also  in  the  GloTers'  yard, 
nnd  had  beheld  thousands  of  faces  looking  up  to 
her  sire  with  iu tense  excitement    Bnt  she  was 
sorely  puzzled  to  understand  these  novelties.  Her 
natural  wish  was  to  hear  them  explained  by  her 
father.   The  matter  appeared  to  her  young  mind 
so  solemn  that  she  was  afraid  to  ask  what  she 
coveted.    But  with  restless  anxiety  she  "hung 
about"  the  door  of  the  study,  anxious  to  obtain 
at  least  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance.    Her  father 
at  last  observed  her,  and  reading  her  wishes  in 
Iter  features,  called  her  to  him,  and  patting  her 
kindly  on  the  head,  said  to  her,  "  Bell,  this  has 
indeed  been  a  day  of  trial,  but  we  have  reason — 
great  reason,  to  be  thankful  that  it  has  not  been  a 
day  of  shame.    If  anybody  asks  you,  Bell,  why 
your  papa  lost  his  kirk,  you  may  just  say,  as  good 
Mr.  Outhrie  before  his  execution  bade  my  mother 
say  of  him,  if  any  one  asked  her  why  he  lost  his 
head,— rr  was  in  a  oood  cause." 

The  Secession,  on  thus  becoming  u  separate 
Vnrioui  forma  Church,  met  in  many  quarters 
of  opposition.  wiln  violent  opposition.  Sites  for 
chapels  were  refused,  and  occasionally  at  an  open- 
air  meeting  the  surrounding  heath  or  furze  was  set 
on  Are  to  annoy  the  worshippers.  Sometimes, 
on  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  the  chase,  their 
enemies  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry 
in  their  victnitv.  Their  character  was  maligned, 
their  motives  were  aspersed,  and  they  were  held  up 
to  popular  odium  as  fools  and  demagogues.  One  of 
their  former  admirers  wrote  a  noted  book  against 


them,  which  called  forth  Mr.  Wilson's  unanswer- 
able "  Defence." 

The  Secession  had  other  trials  at  its  commence- 
ment. Difference  of  opinion  on  DUT-mice*  of 
some  minor  points  existed  among  ©pinion, 
its  members,  and  the  fault  of  the  period  was  to 
attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  subordinate 
matters,  and  to  insist  on  uniformity  as  essential  to 
ecclesiastical  unity.  Men  who  had  followed  their 
conscience  at  all  hazards,  were  apt  to  regard  every 
conviction  as  of  equal  and  paramount  authority, 
and  to  insist  on  a  rigorous  acquiescence  in  all  their 
views.  They  held  it  necessary  to  be  as  much  "  of 
one  mind"  about  the  "  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  us 
about  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law."  Misun- 
derstanding and  strife  were  the  necessary  result, and 
that  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  instances.  A  fast  had 
been  appointed  by  royal  authority  for  the  first  day  of 
February,  1T40.  The  Associate  Presbytery  deemed 
it  becoming  that  they  should  take  advantage  of  a 
day  which  would  be  generally  set  apart  for  public 
worship.  Some  of  the  people  were  greatly  offended 
at  such  a  compliance,  nnd  thought  that  it  was  an 
unworthy  surrender  of  ecclesiastical  independence. 
The  presbytery  nearly  came  to  an  open  rupture  on 
the  subject  its  members  could  not  act  in  harmony, 
nnd  could  not  agree  to  any  course  that  might  have 
secured  co-operation. 

The  famous  revivalist  and  preacher,  George 
Whitefield,  nnived  in  Scotland  on  "WhitcGriu'a 
the  30th  of  July,  1741.  There  first  ri*it  to 
had  been  previous  communica-  Scotland, 
tions  between  him  and  the  Krskincs,  and  he  had 
expressed  deep  sympathy  with  their  movements. 
When  the  Scottish  covenants  had  been  described 
to  him,  ho  replied  to  the  brothers  that  "  he  was, 
perhaps,  more  to  their  mind,  as  to  many  things, 
than  they  were  aware  of."  Ralph  Erskinc  had 
intimated  to  him  that  ho  would  be  expected  to 
co-operate  chiefly  with  the  Associate  Presbytery, 
and  act  "under  their  counsel,  direction,  or  advice." 
To  this  restriction  Whitefield  at  once  demurred, 
and  intimated  that  he  designed  on  coming  to  the 
north  simply  to  preach  the  gospel,  without  respect 
of  denomination  or  party.  In  reply,  tho  stcc- 
dcrs  disclaimed  all  sectarian  motives,  but  hinted 
that  it  would  strengthen  their  hands  if  he  could 
only  sec  it  to  be  his  duty  "  to  company  with 
them."  On  Whitefield's  arrival,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Dunfermline,  and  the  subject  of  church 
government  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting, 
the  object  being  to  convinco  the  I  nglish  stranger 
that  presbyterianism  was  right,  and  episcopacy 
unscriptural.  Nobody  will  wonder  that  the  ut- 
tcmpt  failed,  that  other  similar  interviews  were 
profitless,  and  that  mutual  estrangement  was  the 
result.  Whitefield's  mission  was  preaching,  a:id 
not  organization.  He  alleged  that  the  scccders 
were  building  up  a  Babel,  soon  to  fall  about  their 
ears;  and  they  regarded  him  in  turn  as  a  lax  and 
fanatical  innovator.  Ho  could  not  submit  to  be 
trammelled,  nor  could  he  concur  with  the  Scottish 
predilection  for  presbytery  and  the  covenants ;  and 
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the  wcedcr*  had  not  yet  learned  to  act  on  the 
truth  that  the  mere  form  of  the  altar  may  neither 
damp  the  fire  nor  pollute  the  sacrifice.  White- 
field's  sermons  created  prodigious  commotion  in 
many  places,  especially  at  Cambuslang,  during  his 
second  visit;  and,  in  spite  of  much  that  was  ob- 
jectionable, great  permanent  spiritual  good  seems 
to  have  been  effected.  The  vehemence  of  his 
oratory,  and  the  power  of  his  appeals,  threw  his 
uudiences  often  into  convulsions.  Some  fainted 
and  others  shrieked,  some  tossed  their  arms  wildly 
about  them,  and  others  shouted  in  vociferous 
prayer.  The  confusion  was  indescribable :  visions 
wore  seen,  and  revelations  received,  while  the  lan- 
guage employed  was  that  of  the  wildest  frenzy. 
Looking  too  much  at  the  strangeness  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  seceders  condemned  the  entire  revival, 
or  "  Cambuslang  work ; "  as  it  was  called ;  held  it  up 
to  scorn,  as  an  infernal  delusion;  and  appointed  a 
fast,  that  they  might  mourn  over  it,  so  that  the 
plague  might  be  stayed.  A  bitter  contest  ensued. 
Some  ministers  of  the  Establishment  taunted  the 
scceders  with  their  separation,  and  told  them  that 
such  a  divine  visitation  betokened  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  still  owned  of  God  as  a  true  church, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  schism  to  leave  her  pale. 
The  seceders  might  have  admitted  that  "Whitcficld's 
preaching  was  signally  successful,  though  there 
might  be  no  little  delusion  and  mere  nervous  ex- 
citement mixed  up  with  the  effect  it  produced; 
and  they  might  have  been  thankful  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  evangelical  power  in  the  church  they 
hod  left,  while  they  felt  that  the  causes  of  seces- 
sion were  not,  on  that  account,  cither  diminished 
in  number  or  weakened  in  strength.* 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  and  though  their 
Progress  of  the  terms  of  communion  embodied  far 
Secession.  too  much  of  mere  denominational 
tenets,  the  cause  of  the  seceders  grew  and  multi- 
plied. Funds  were  collected  to  enable  pious  young 
men  to  enter  on  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry, 
and  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was  appointed.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  over  to  Ireland,  the  Secession  was 
introduced  into  London,  and  from  America  there 
came  requests  for  a  supply  of  preachers.  In  five 
years  the  presbytery  expanded  into  a  synod,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  settled  congregations  and  thirteen 
vacant  ones,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Stirling, 
in  the  memorable  year  '45, — immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  troops  by  Prince  Charles  Stewart 
at  Preston-pans. 

During  the  rebellion  the  loyalty  of  the  seccders 
Loyalty  of  the  was  both  signal  and  effective : 
•feeders.  corps  of  volunteers  were  formed  in 
several  congregations;  three  hundred  of  them 
were  embodied  in  Edinburgh ;  troops  of  them  were 
drilled  and  disciplined  in  Glasgow;  and  six 
hundred  of  them  at  Stirling  were  furnished  with 
arms  from  the  castle.   The  Marquis  of  Lothian 

•  For  a  view  of  the  hard  opinions  entertained  of  the  secc- 
ders by  sorao  good  men  who  had  sympathised  with  tlicm, 
but  did  not  leave  the  Church  along  with  them,  see  Willi- 
soa's  "  Fair  and  Impartial  Testimony." 


offered  his  son,  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  to  be  colonel  of 
a  secession  regiment,  and  the  Duke  of  CumberUtd 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Ebenezer  Erskine.  Tk 
synod  took  into  consideration  the  principle*  on  which 
regiments  of  their  peoplo  should  be  organised, 
but  the  battle  of  Cullodcn  rendered  a  final  dentin 
unnecessary.  The  seceders  naturally  hated  i 
popish  Pretender ;  they  remembered  the  boots  atl 
thumbkins,  the  scaffolds  and  troopers  of  the  Stettin 
in  former  duys ;  and  their  loyalty  was  liable  to  nc 
suspicion,  for  they  had  received  no  favours  from 
the  court,  and  had  none  either  to  ask  or  expect. 
The  ardour  of  the  days  of  the  covenant  was  re- 
newed for  a  season,  and  such  was  their  unifona 
loyalty,  that  after  a  careful  scrutiny  in  their  tit!- 

mm'  « 

ous  congregations,  only  three  individuals  could  bt 
found  who  had  compromised  themselves  to  sit 
extent  with  the  rebels,  and  they  were  at  oncesnK 
jected  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The  conduct  of  tbt 
seceders,  so  noble  and  patriotic,  at  this  crisis  mux 
have  silenced  those  who  had  calumniated  tkm  u 
factious  and  disloyal.  It  was  the  best  reply  tkat 
could  be  given  to  the  defamatory  attack  which  tb* 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  made  upon  them  iu  the  How 
of  Peers. 

Hut  the  horizon  was  suddenly  darkened,  ltd 
the  synod  became  a  "house  di-  TbebuT* 
vided  against  itself."  An  unhappy 
controversy  was  introduced  about  the  propria 
of  what  was  termed  "  the  burgess  oath,"  an  *ti 
imposed  on  burgesses  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  tic 
Perth.    Its  religious  clause  was  thus  wordei- 
"  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your  lordship 
that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart  the  tra 
religion  presently  professed  within  this  resin  «&i 
authorised  by  tho  law  thereof;  and  shall  aWc 
thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end.  rr 
nouncing  the  Roman  religion,  called  papi>tn. 
Some  held  that  the  swearing  of  such  an  oath  **» 
virtual  approval  of  the  Established  Church,  ri'.- 
all  its  corruptions,  for  to  the  men  who  frto* 
the  oath  "tho  religion  presently  professed r  ** 
the  religion  by  law  established  ;  while  others  » 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  oath  referred  «:/ 
to  the  true  religion  as  professed,  but  did  not  iusp.* 
any  approval  as  to  the  mode  of  its  settles*1'- 
The  oath  was  bud  in  every  sense,  as  it  mid* 1 
civil  right  depend  upon  a  religious  profession.  c; 
would  not  suffer  a  man  to  tell  beef  or  h*':ff 
shoes  or  broadcloth,  till  he  had  avowed  hta» 
a  zealous  and  energetic  Christian  and  Protest*1!- 
Probably  tho  oath  was  framed  to  exclude  pap3 
from  citizenship,  and  in  that  simple  light 
would  have  justified  it,  and  thought  it  no  pcrwr- 
tion.   Again  and  again,  with  increasing  siA* 
was  tho  debate  resumed  in  the  synod.  $*T<n- 
wise  overtures  for  peace  were  not  listened  to.  * 
could  those  obtain  a  hearing  who  wished  the 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  mutual  forbearance,  * 
being  one  of  those  things  "  which  was  new  a& 
matter  of  testimony  in  the  Church  of  Scot!*11' 
After  prolonged  and  unhallowed  wrangling. « "* 
no  little  ecclesiastical  thunder,  the  sharp  «*!«:•* 
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ended  in  a  separation  in  1747.    Tho  party  who 

_,  .  .  were  against  tho  oath  at  once 
Tlio  breach.      .        ,  ®,         •      •  .  , 

formed  themselves  into  a  synod,  or 

rather  declared  that  they  were  the  synod,  that  the 
lawful  authority  and  power  of  that  court  devolved 
on  them,  "and  that  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to 
the  Lord  and  his  heritage  to  exercise  the  same." 
Nay  more,  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  they  resolved  to 
exercise  discipline  upon  their  opponents,  provided 
they  did  not  confess  and  return.    The  next  week 
nfter  the  separation  they  waxed  mightier  in  their 
wrath,  and  passed  an  act  in  which  they  find  that 
their  opponents  "  are  highly  censurable,  and  have 
themselves,  by  this  mal  administration,  fallen  from 
all  right  and  title  to  any  present  actual  exercise  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."   This  sen- 
tenco  was  tantamount  to  one  of  deposition,  and 
Ebcnezcr  Erskine,  Ralph  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
were  included  in  the  sweeping  censure, — Mr.  Wilson 
being  dead,  and  Mr.  Moncreiff  being  the  principal 
leader  on  the  opposition  side,  or  General  Associate 
Synod,  vulgarly  called  that  of  the  Anti-burghcrs. 
The  Associate,  or  burgher  synod,  met  at  Stir- 
Burghers  nnd    ling   in  June,   and   were  still 
ami- burghers,   anxious  for  a  reconciliation.  Ebc- 
nezcr  Erskine  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  brethren,  an 
excellent  letter,  containing  a  conciliatory  proposal, 
to  which  a  reply  was  sent  in  hanghty  style,*  with 
the  intimation — "  you  have  increased  your  fault  by 
constituting  yourselves  unwarrantably  into  a  pre- 
tended synod."   In  self-defence  the  burgher  synod 
passed  an  act  declaring  the  nullity  of  the  pretended 
synod  that  "  first  met  in  Mr.  Oib's  house  in  Bristo, 
rear  Edinburgh,"  and  they  assign  no  less  than 
twelve  reasons  for  their  decision.  At  their  meeting 
next  year  in  Falkirk  they  made  another  attempt 
at  a  compromise,  and  in  their  letter  they  accused 
the  anti-burghers  of  "  following  divisive  and  dis- 
orderly practices."  The  party  so  challenged  framed 
a  libel  against  their  antagonists,  and  actually  de- 
posed them  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry, 
appointing  intimation  of  the  sentence  to  be  made 
to  their  respective  congregations,  and  declaring 
thoso  congregations  vacant.    A  war  of  pamphlets 
nnd  bitter  recrimination  followed,  sessions  and 
churches  were  divided,  lawsuits  about  ecclesiastical 
property  were  originated,  partisanship  was  mis- 
taken for  conscience,  and  the  two  seceding  factions 
soon  said  far  worse  things  of  one  another  than  any 
of  them  had  ever  said  of  ihe  church  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled.  The  dispute  shows  the  character 
of  that  nge,  when  tolerance  in  minor  matters  couid 
not  be  allowed,  and  when  the  censures  of  the 
Church  were  profusely  scattered  about.     It  was 
wrong  to  differ  about  tho  oath.    The  two  inter- 
pretations might  have  been  allowed  in  the  mean- 
while, and  a  vigorous  effort  made  to  have  the 
oath  abolished;  or  if  the  seceding  church  could 
walk  no  longer  in  concord,  they  needed  not,  on 
parting,  to  havo  hurled  defiance  and  excommu- 
nication at  one  another.    Granting  that  the  Anti- 
bnrghcr  party  were  right  in  their  view  of  the  oath, 
•  McKerrow's  History,  vol.  i  p.  '297. 
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and  that  it  stultified  a  seccder  to  take  it,  it  is  too 
plain  that  they  carried  their  measures  with  a  high 
hand,  and  pushed  them  with  intolerable  rigour. 
What  an  unseemly  Bpcetaclo  the  schism  must  have 
presented — men  who  had  been  but  a  few  years  ago 
deposed  themselves,  bo  soon  nnd  so  furiously  de- 
posing one  another!  The  moral  influence  of  tho 
.Secession  must  have  been  greatly  weakened  for  a 
season,  and  its  enemies  must  have  rejoiced  over  its 
intractable  spirit,  and  predicted  speedy  ruin  ss  the 
result  of  its  fierce  disunion. 

But  though  the  rival  synods  frowned  apart  on 
each  other,  they  still  pursued  the  Progress  of 
work  of  evangelization  with  fide-  bolli  parties, 
lity  and  power.  Both  sent  many  ministers  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  American  states,  and  both  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  missions  in  various  forms, 
and  arranged  a  theological  curriculum  for  their 
students.  We  do  not  detail  their  separate  history 
farther.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  number  of 
their  adherents  steadily  increased ;  the  cause  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  land;  and  every  ten  years 
witnessed  the  rise  of  above  a  score  of  congrega- 
tions. From  1790  to  1799  no  less  than  twenty 
were  formed.  Both  branches  of  the  Secession  were 
troubled  with  questions  about  the  magistrates' 
power  in  religious  affairs;  and  from  both,  half  a 
century  after  tho  "  breach,"  seceded  small  parties,* 
holding  the  right  of  the  civil  power  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  defined  in  tho 
"Confession  of  Faith."  At  this  period  the  Anti- 
burgher  synod  emitted  a  testimony  against  the 
interference  of  the  state  in  the  regulation  of  the 
Church,  declaring  that  the  power  of  the  Church  is 
wholly  spiritual,  that  the  end  of  civil  government 
is  the  public  and  temporal  good  of  civil  society, 
that  neither  of  these  kingdoms  has  power  over  the 
other, — that  the  Church  has  no  civil  authority  and 
the  magistrate  no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Tho 
Burgher  synod,  in  their  preamble  to  their  formula 
of  ordination,  were  no  less  explicit  in  their  views. 
So  that  what  has  been  recently  called  Voluntaryism 
is  not  a  novelty  in  Scotland, — or  at  least,  in  its  fuller 
and  more  defined  form,  it  is  but  the  development 
of  principles  which  were  long  ago  laid  down  and 
enforced. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  come  round  Origin  of  the 
to  the  views  of  the  seceders  after  Itelicf. 
they  bad  quitted  her  pale :  nay,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  their  division  l  hey  soon  ceused  to  be  so 
formidable,  the  General  Assembly  fell  back  uj>on 
its  old  measures.  Towards  the  vear  I'jO,  some 
of  the  patrons,  on  being  opposed  or  questioned, 
carried  their  right  before  the  court  of  session,  nnd 
it  was  enacted  that  if  presbyteries  should  refuse  to 
ordain  a  presentee  against  whom  there  was  no 
legal  objection,  and  admit  another  in  his  room, 
the  patron  might  retain  tho  stipend  as  in  cose  of  n 
vacancy.  In  several  cases  this  law  was  enforced. 
The  General  Assembly  was  also,  at  this  period, 
turning  its  attention  to  the  augmentation  of  sti- 
•  Vulgarly  ealM"  Old  light." 
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pends;*  but  the  aristocracy,  holding  the  unex- 
hausted t ici) ds,  were  hostile  to  the  movement,  and 
attempted  to  influence  parliament  against  it  by 
holding  up  the  insubordination  of  many  presby- 
teries to  the  law  of  patronage.  The  clergy  natu- 
rally became  anxious  to  remove  this  objection,  and 
the  Assembly,  therefore,  took  steps  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  the  inferior  courts.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Richardson,  minister  of  Broughton,  received,  in 
1719,  a  presentation  to  Inverkeithing;  but  only  a 
few  non-resident  heritors  signed  the  call,  so  that  in 
consequence  of  the  paucity  of  signatures,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  refused  to  induct  him.  The 
case  was  debated  in  the  synod  of  Fife  and  before 
the  higher  courts;  and  it  was  thought  at  one  time 
to  have  been  finally  settled  by  a  compromise,  the 
synod  of  Fife  being  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  settlement.  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  rising  leader  of  the  "  moderate  party,"  pro- 
tested ogaiii8t  such  procedure.  The  case  of  Iuver- 
keithing  came  regularly  before  the  Assembly  on 
Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  17<>2.  The  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  wero  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
duction at  Inverkeithing  "on  Thursday  next,"  five 
of  them  to  bo  a  quorum;  and  they  were  enjoined 
to  appear  nt  the  bur  of  the  house  on  Friday  to  give 
an  account  of  their  procedure.  This  peremptory 
decree  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  two  to 
fifty-six  votes.  A  snare  was  laid  by  this  decision 
for  the  opponents  of  the  settlement.  Three  ministers 
usually  formed  a  quorum,  and  there  were  three 
ready  to  induct  Mr.  Richardson  ;  but  in  that  case 
the  refractory  members  would  not  have  been 
reached.  These  three  willing  members  of  pres- 
bytery were  present  at  Inverkeithing,  but  the 
Assembly  having  enjoined  a  larger  quorum,  no  in- 
duction took  place.  The  presbytery  appeared  on 
Friday  before  the  Assembly.  Six  of  them  refused 
to  have  any  hand  in  such  work,  and  professed 
themselves  "  willing  to  forego  every  secular  advan- 
tage for  conscience'  sake."  To  have  deposed  all 
these  recusants  would  have  been  too  sweeping  a 
vengeance,  and  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  that 
punishment  should  full  on  one,  the  selection  of  the 
victim  being  deferred  till  the  follow  ing  day.  Then, 
while  three  appeared  to  yield  somewhat,  and  two 
remained  firm,  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  minister  of  Car- 
nock,  came  forward  with  a  Bccond  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  and  read  it  before  the  court.  This 
calm  and  honest  appeal  at  once  decided  tho  As- 
sembly to  depose  him,  and  then  and  there,  prayer 
being  offered  up,  ho  was  without  either  libel  or 
process  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  summarily  ejected  from  his  living. 
"  Moderator,"  said  the  good  man,  on  hearing  the 
sentence,  "  I  desire  to  receive  this  sentence  of  tho 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pro- 
nounced against  mo  with  real  concern  and  awful 
impressions  of  the  Divine  conduct  in  it;  but  I  rejoice 
that  to  me  it  is  given  on  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 
Tho  Assembly  proceeded  to  record  that  "  by  the 
•  StrutLcr*' Sketch,  p.  195. 


deposition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gillespie,  at  Carooek, 
they  not  only  have  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  have  inflicted  on  himaceoiarc 
adequate  to  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  adhered  to 
tenaciously  when  at  the  bar."  The  minister*  whj 
stood  along  with  him  in  refusal  were  deprived  of 
the  power  of  sitting  in  all  church  courts  save  their 
own  sessions,  and  they  remained  under  this  chikik 
thirteen  years.  As  a  fitting  sequel,  the  model av. 
in  his  closing  address,  congratulated  the  Assembly 
on  those  deeds  as  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  as  following  out  ik 
earnest  recommendation  of  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioner, the  Earl  of  Levcn. 

Mr.  Gillespie,  against  whom  this  tyrannocs  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  was  born  Sktkb  o( 
at  Clo6eburn,  in  the  parish  of  Dud-  Gille*|ie. 
dingstone,  in  1708.  At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  it 
received  deep  religious  impressions  under  the  fan^is 
Boston  of  Etterick.  He  entered  the  University  c' 
Edinburgh,  and  had  all  but  finished  his  theologies 
curriculum,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  vh\.t> 
of  his  widowed  mother,  who  had  joined  the  ten- 
ders, he  went  over  to  the  secession  divinity  bill 
at  Perth,  under  Mr.  "Wilson.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, but  a  short  time  there,  and  the  reasons  ol 
his  departure  are  not  very  well  known,  nor  it 
they  seem  to  have  been  fully  stated  by  himself. 
He  was  dissatisfied  "  with  their  plan  of  principle, 
but  he  might  have  known  what  they  were  htf  r? 
seeking  admission.  He  then  went  to  Northampton, 
studied  for  some  time  under  Philip  D<xidriiigf. 
and  was  in  1741  ordained  to  the  sacred  office  by  i 
number  of  dissenting  ministers.  In  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  joined  the  Establish* 
Church,  and  accepted  a  presentation  to  the  par.ti 
of  Carnock.  At  his  induction  he  made  exeef 
to  that  portion  of  the  Confession  which  treats  of  tic 
magistrate's  power  in  religion.  It  was  certain* 
unconstitutional  in  any  presbytery  to  alto*  tb 
deviation  from  law  ;  but  probably  they  thought  \: 
excusable  to  strain  a  point  so  as  to  admit  into  :tx 
national  Church  one  who  had  manifested  somei»:.J 
leaning  towards  dissent.  In  his  parish  he  labosrrf 
assiduously,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  pun? 
of  life,  and  his  experimental  preaching.  He  » 
good  man  and  true,  meek  and  unpretending,  wi- 
more  graces  than  gifts,  but  full  of  devotion  to  b> 
Master  and  bis  Master's  work.  After  his  depowtwc 
by  the  Assembly  he  hastened  over  to  Dunfenm-k 
As  he  entered  the  gate  leading  to  his  house,  he  « 
met  by  his  wife,  to  whom  his  first  words  were, " ' 
am  no  longer  minister  of  Carnock  ;"  but  herein 
reus  welcome  to  the  abrupt  salutation  was,  "  «c' 
if  we  must  beg,  I  w  ill  carry  the  meal- pock."  Hf 
had  laboured  twelve  years  in  Carnock  when  & 
Assembly  cast  him  out.  With  all  his  modesty,  k 
wanted  not  a  calm  intrepidity,  and  accordingly  be 
preached  next  Lord's-day  in  the  open  air.  Aft" 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  he  removed  to  uV 
neighbouring  town  of  Dunfermline,  where  *  chap* 
was  built  for  him.  At  his  first  sacrament,  b 
announced,  "  I  hold  communion  with  all  that  vatby 
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hold  tho  Head,  and  with  such  only," — a  principle 
which  has  always  honourably  distinguished  the 
church  which  he  founded.  After  ministering 
aome  years,  he  was  joined  by  Thomas  Boston  of 
Jedburgh,  who  had  renounced  his  connexion  with 
the  Establishment,  on  account  of  a  violent  act  of 
patronage  exercised  against  himself.  The  first 
Relief  presbytery  was  constituted  in  17G1,  at  the 
induction  of  Mr.  Colier  into  Colinsburgh,  in  Fife, 
and  it  was  formed  to  act  for  the  RELIEF  of  op- 
pressed Christians.  A  synod  was  convened  in 
1 773,  and  a  divinity  hall  established  in  1 823.  There 
w  as  no  littlo  contest  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
about  the  nature  of  Relief  principles,  and  there  wns 
a  war  of  pamphlets.  It  was  the  honour  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Hutchison  of  St.  Xinian's,  and  latterly  of 
Paisley,  to  give  a  clear,  powerful,  and  complete 
view  of  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  pillar  and  an  ornament. 

The  existence  and  spread  of  the  Relief  Church 
Ground*  for  formed  another  argument  for  the 
continued  continuance  of  the  Secession.  In- 
deed, both  the  General  Associate 
and  the  Associate  synod  found,  as  they  reckoned, 
abundant  causes  to  justify  their  separation.  Several 
of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  "  Act  andTcstimony  " 
of  the  United  Secession  Church.  The  deposition  of 
Gillespie  inaugurated  the  rule  of  Principal  Robert- 
son, and  during  his  era  oppression  was  at  its  height. 
Violent  settlements  became  quite  common  through 
the  country,  and  the  military  were  occasionally 
called  in  to  put  down  rebellion  in  the  parish. 
Sometimes  the  members  of  presbytery  were  waylaid 
by  the  angry  parishioneis,  and  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  church  ul  all.  Such,  at  length,  was  the  down- 
wurd  progress  made  by  a  party  of  his  followers,  that 
Principal  Robertson  became  alarmed,  and  in  1781 
retired  from  the  Assembly,  for  some  of  the  "  mode- 
rates" had  formed  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  altogether.  Many  publications  con- 
taining doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Confession 
Caw  of  Dr.     met  with  no  rebuke.    The  Rev. 

MacgillofAyr.  J)r.  Macgill,  one  of  tho  ministers 
of  Ayr,  published  "A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ."  The  treatise  is  marked  by  no 
great  ability,  but  it  abounds  in  statements  of  doc- 
trine quite  opposed  to  the  standards  of  the  national 
Church.  He  denied,  in  no  very  ambiguous  terms, 
those  doctrines  which  the  Confession  teaches  with 
unmistakable  precision.  His  scheme  was  a  mix- 
ture of  Socinian  and  Pelagian  errors  on  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  bia 
death,  and  the  basis  of  man's  reconciliation  with 
his  Maker.  Nigh  three  years  elapsed  before  any 
notice  was  taken  of  his  book,  and  attention  to  it 
was  at  length  challenged  by  the  author  himself  in 
his  bold  assault  on  the  propriety  of  any  human 
creeds.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  very 
languid  in  the  church  courts,  and  after  no  small 
manoeuvring  he  waa  induced  to  frame  an  apology. 
This  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  document  contained 
no  recantation,  or  even  tolerable  explanation  of  his 
views,  but  it  led  to  his  acquittal.    The  secession 


'  churches  were  deeply  grieved,  though  such  proce- 
'  dure  brought  them  numerous  accessions  of  adherent*. 
In  a  warning  published  by  the  burgher  synod,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  curing  those 
evils,  is  to  let  the  public  fund  which  supports  tho 
national  Church  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  and 
"  let  each  one  pay  his  own  minister  as  he  does  his 
lawyer  or  physician."  Even  under  Dr.  Hill*  as- 
cendancy no  reforms  were  tole-  Ru|eoftho 
rated;  and  in  1796,  during  a  debate 

modi-rate 

on  missions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamil-  P»rtv 
ton  of  Gladsmuir  affirmed,  "that 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was  highly  prepos 
terous,  in  as  far  as  it  anticipates,  nay,  reverses  the 
order  of  nature."  Nay,  Dr.  Hill'  himself  said, 
"  that  missionary  societies  were  highly  dangerous  in 
their  tendency  to  the  good  order  of  society  at  large ; " 
while  Mr.  Boyle,  one  of  the  elders,  and  after- 
wards lord-president  of  the  court  of  session,  thought 
that  the  Assembly  should  give  the  overtures  recom- 
mending such  associations  "  their  most  serious  dis- 
approbation, and  their  immediate  and  most  decisive 
opposition."  Even  later  still,  the  General  Assembly 
of  1830  homologated  the  famous  Act  of  1720  against 
the  Marrow;  and  in  saying  that  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Row  had  been  condemned  by  that 
old  decision,  they  seemed  to  have  identified  his 
errors  with  those  tenets,  the  defence  of  which  waa 
one  chief  means  of  originating  the  Secession.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  evangelical 
doctrine  began  to  revive  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Its  revival  wbb  also  accompanied  with  a  desire  for 
more  ecclesiastical  freedom.  A  struggle  com- 
menced, the  civil  courta  interfered,  and  the  issue 
was  another  and  greater  secession— the  disruption 
of  1813. 

Both  branches  of  the  Secession  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  platform  of  doc*  Union  of  the 
trine  ond  government,  took  a  deep  two  »y noda. 
interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  tho  good  of  their 
country  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  were 
especially  zealous  in  the  support  of  those  Bible 
and  missionary  societies,  which  hallowed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  The  minis- 
ters and  people  of  both  synods  were  frequently 
brought  into  contact  in  pursuit  of  a  common  ob- 
ject; the  animosities  of  the  olden  time  gradually 
subsided,  and  mutual  sympathy  sprang  up.  The 
stumbling-block  of  the  oath  was  taken  out  of  tho 
way,  and  there  had  been  no  difference  save  on  this 
minor  point.  By-and-by  joint  prayer-meetings  were 
held,  and  the  desire  for  uuiou  spread  with  amazing 
celerity,  so  that  at  the  spring  meeting  of  both 
synods  in  1819  their  tables  were  covered  with 
petitions  praying  that  the  "breach"  might  bo 
healed.  Preliminary  arrangements  occupied  some 
time,  a  basis  of  union  was  ultimately  agreed  on, 
and  the  union  was  at  length  consummated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1820.  Seventy-three  years  had  passed 
away  since  tho  unhappy  separation,  and  in  the 
chapel  where  it  had  occurred,  the  breach  was  healed, 

•  Principal  of  the  Divinity  College  of  St.  Mary,  St. 
Andrew'*. 
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though  a  few  ministers  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod  stood  aloof  from  the  measure,  and,  protesting 
against  it,  begnn  a  separate  fellowship.  Thus  was 
formed  the  United  Secession  Church.  In  twenty 
years  from  this  period,  one  hundred  new  congrega- 
tions were  added  to  tho  body,  which  at  the  uuion 
had  comprised  two  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

While  the  secedcrs  of  tho  lost  century  had  clear 
Characters  of  *icws  of  theology,  and  clung  te- 
the  olden  nnciously  to  their  convictions,  and 
seccUcrs.  while  their  own  position  gave  them 
some  glimpses  of  those  great  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  which  are  now  so  well  recognised,  still 
they  had  not  attained  to  perfect  light.  They  uni- 
formly upheld  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
at  a  very  early  point  of  their  history  ono  of  their 
ministers  was  deposed  "  for  impugning  or  denying 
the  present  civil  authority  over  these  nations." 
Nay,  they  even  allowed  their  members  in  England 
nnd  Ireland  to  make  certain  "  church  payments, 
in  compliance  with  the  common  order  of  society." 
They  could  not,  however,  support  universal  tolera- 
tion, but  reckoned  it  a  sinful  laxity.  They  Btcd- 
fnstly  maintained  that  popery  was  an  abomina- 
tion, to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  law, 
and,  at  one  time,  they  lamented  that  witches 
could  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  flames.  They 
protested  against  the  public  sanction  given  to 
holidays,  when  parliament  had  authorised  the 
Christmas  vacation  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
They  dreaded  prelacy,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  for  their  fathers  had  suffered  and  bled 
under  its  tyranny.  In  no  shape  or  aspect  could 
they  connive  at  its  existence  or  spread  in  Scot- 
land, and  they  ejected  from  their  fellowship  a 
builder  in  Glasgow,  who  had  contracted  to  erect  an 
episcopal  place  of  worship.  One  of  the  two  synods 
was  at  length  forced  to  learn  that  there  were  some 
things  of  smaller  moment  which  might  be  left  as 
open  questions.  The  minister  of  Kilmaurs,  in  1 782, 
insisted  on  perfect  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of  Christianity.  He 
held  that  every  clergyman  should  lift  the  bread 
and  the  cup  before  he  presented  prayer,  and  gave 
the  sacred  symbols  to  the  communicants.  At  its 
meeting  the  synod  declared  that  the  question 
among  such  as  differed,  ought  to  bo  one  of  mutual 
forbearance,  and  that  it  was  unjustifiable  to  impose 


their  opinions  on  one  another.  The  originator  of 
the  dispute  refused  such  a  deliverance,  and  left  tic 
connection.  Many  of  the  people  popularly  called 
"  lifters" sympathised  with  him,  accusing  tbc synod 
of  a  dangerous  laxity  j  and  the  court  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  its  resolution  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance has  been  "  most  grievously  and  groundless  j 
calumniated."  Had,  however,  such  a  spirit  beta 
shown  by  it  on  former  occasions,  some  lamentable 
results  might  have  been  prevented.  But  ligbt  ra 
slowly  breaking  in,  though  the  Church  was  loathe  to 
admit  any  principle  which  acknowledged  a  distinc- 
tion of  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  ecclesiastical 
opinions  and  arrangements.  In  several  of  the  points 
referred  to,  the  opinions  of  the  secedcrs  were  not 
different  from  those  held  by  many  in  the  Estab- 
lishment But,  with  all  their  faults,  the  secedcrs 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country,  as,  indeed, 
many  churchmen  have  honestly  confessed.  Tktj 
bore  aloft  the  standard  of  evangelical  troth  and 
freedom,  when  it  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
dropped  by  other  hands.  Their  h  istory  proved  that 
a  non-endowed  body  conld  subsist  and  extend 
itself,  and  that  its  dependence  on  the  vol  on  tan 
offerings  of  the  people  was  no  bar  to  its  fidelity 
either  in  preaching  or  in  discipline. 

It  may  naturally  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  tie 
two  Churches  of  the  Relief  and      i-m„n  »f 
Secession,  so  much  alike  in  origin,   Stte»m  u>l 
constitution,  and  working,  should  ilrM' 
have  remained  apart  for  any  length  of  time.  It  need 
not  be  denied  that  there  were  in  matters  of  minor 
detail  and  practice  mutual  prejudices  and  miscon- 
ceptions.   But  these  gradually  disappeared.  Tb* 
common  pursuit  of  public  objects  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence, and  the  agitation  of  the  Voluntary  Cob 
troversy,  brought  the  two  bodies  into  closer  acd 
more  constant  co  operation.     Friendships  iprtff 
up,  and  the  obligations  of  Christian  union  began  is 
be  more  and  more  felt  and  acknowledged.  Negoti- 
ations were  commenced  in  1835,  and,  thongl 
retarded  for  n  season,  were  never  finally  broken 
off.    A  scheme  of  union  was  agreed  on  in 
and  the  union  was  solemnised  on  the  13th 
May,  1847, — the  place  of  meeting  being  Tanfini 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  the  famed  scene,  four  yean  y*- 
viously,  of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Free  Cbnrrl 
of  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

GEORGE    T II  E  SECOND. 
a.d.  1741—1746. 

XoTWirnsTANDlNQ  the  disasters  that  had  bo- 
State  of  the     fallen  the  houso  of  Stewart,  and 

Jacobite  psrtr.  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  nnder  the  new  dynasty,  there  waa  still, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  numerous  party 
that  fondly  cheriahed  the  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne,  and  that  were 
quietly  waiting  for  some  favourable  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Hanover.  There  were  many  circumstances  which, 
at  this  period,  seemed  to  authorise  the  expectation 
that  such  an  opportunity  was  about  to  arise.  There 
waa  deep  and  ill-conceuled  discontent  throughout 
the  country.  The  public  burdens  were  heavy,  and 
constantly  on  the  increase,  while  much  of  the  money 
withdrawn  from  the  channels  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise  was  spent  in  expensive,  and 
not  always  successful  foreign  wars,  in  which  the 
people  felt  little  or  no  interest.  These  grievances 
fell  with  peculiar  weight  on  the  people  of  Scotland. 
The  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  party,  which  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
were  again  revived.  The  government  was  unpo- 
pular at  home ;  the  country  waa  involved  in  costly 
and  fruitless  hostilities  abroad;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently expected,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  rising  in 
favour  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  both  France  and 
Spain  would  lend  their  assistance. 

Rut  notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum- 

Sute  of  the  stances,  the  attempt  to  reinstate 
Lowland*,  the  Stewarts  on  the  throne  of 
Britain  was  made  at  least  forty  years  too  late. 
Since  their  expulsion  a  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  and  every  change  had  tended  to 
strengthen  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  to  deepen  the 
aversion  which  the  Scottish  people  felt  towards 
tho  banished  descendants  of  their  ancient  sove- 
reigns. The  wide-spread  misery  which  resulted 
from  the  miflgoverument  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
VII.  was  at  an  end;  the  violent  dissensions  by 
which  the  country  had  been  convulsed  under 
their  sway  were  now  healed ;  the  disorders  pro- 
duccd  by  their  religious  persecutions  had  subsided ; 
and  the  extreme  destitution  to  which  multitudes 
of  the  Scottish  peoplo  were  reduced  had  now 
disappeared.  Education  was  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  community.  There  was  now  per- 
fect security  for  life  and  property.  The  industry 
and  physical  well-being,  the  food,  the  dress,  and 
the  houses  of  the  people  were  all  steadily  im- 
proving. Trade  and  commerce,  though  carried  on 
to  a  very  limited  extent  compared  with  the 
present  day,  had  yet  increased  to  a  degree  pre- 
viously unknown  in  Scotland.  The  Union  with 
England,  which  had  at  first  excited  such  bitter 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the 


people,  was  now  at  least  endured  on  account  of  the 
substantial  advantages  that  had  flowed  from  this 
important  measure,  which  had  opened  the  West 
Indian  trade  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  was  gra- 
dually extending  to  them  a  share  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  their  southern  neighbours. 
Above  all,  Scotland  had  now  enjoyed  for  nearly 
sixty  years  the  blessings  of  religious  freedom. 
The  people  had  been  allowed  to  restore  their  be- 
loved national  church,  and  to  worahip  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  without 
hindrance  or  molestation.  Their  favourite  minis- 
ters had  been  reinstated  in  their  pulpits,  and  in  the 
possession  of  their  great  influence,  still,  as  of  old, 
wielded  with  unsparing  rigour  against  "  popery 
and  black  prelacy,"  which,  as  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  had  turned 
the  sequestered  valleys  and  pastoral  solitudes  of 
Scotland  into  a  shambles,  had  crowded  the  prisons 
with  pious  and  peaceable  citizens,  had  hunted 
them  down  like  wild  beasts,  sold  them  for  slaves, 
inflicted  on  them  the  most  shocking  tortures,  put 
them  to  death  with  every  circumstance  of  merciless 
barbarity,  and  nearly  converted  some  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  as  the 
last  king  of  the  Stewart  family  had  threatened  to 
do.  Among  the  favourite  books  in  every  Scottish 
peasant's  library  were  to  be  found  "The  Scots' 
Worthies,"  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  and  other 
similar  records  of  the  sufferings  of  those  indo- 
mitable Presbyterian  heroes  who,  during  the  fierce 
storm  of  persecution,  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  compelled  to  flee  to  the  caves  and  dens 
of  the  mountains,  and  had  in  many  instances  scaled 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  The  characters  of 
these  old  champions  of  the  Covenant  were  regarded 
with  unbounded  veneration,  and  tho  traditionary' 
narratives  of  their  struggles  for  the  truth,  and  their 
persecutions,  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
with  devout  admiration,  and  exercised  a  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
their  countrymen.  Thus,  a  regard  both  to  their 
religious  liberties  and  their  physical  well-being, 
induced  the  Lowland  Scotch  to  give  at  least  a 
passive  support  to  a  dynasty  which  ¥wUngt  of  tbo 
in  itself  deserved  neither  respect  Lowland  popu- 

nor  affection,  and  to  a  govern-  i«ti®"  toward* 

i-ui       j     lae  Stewarts, 
ment  every  way  contemptible,  and 

made  them  hostile  to  a  cause  which  both  their 

present  interests  and  their  historical  recollections 

taught  them  to  oppose.    Hence,  as  might  have 

been  foreseen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old 

Jacobite  lairds  and  penniless  adventurers,  Prince 

Charles  obtained  few  recruits  in  the  Lowland 

districts  of  the  country. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Highlanders.  In 

language,  dress,  manners,  and  eus-    State  of  tit* 

toms,  and  to  a  ccrtaiu  extent  in  Highland*. 

religion,  they  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

Lowland  population.    Civilization,  it  is  true,  had 

not  been  altogether  without  influence  even  on  these 

rude  mountaineers,  but  they  still  remained  to  a 

great  extent  in  I  heir  primitive  poverty  and  dis- 
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comfort,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  patri- 
archal form  of  government  still  continued  among 
them  almost  entire.  As  the  power  of  their  chief- 
tains, at  a  time  when  M  might  made  right,"  neces- 
sarily depended  on  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
it  was  their  constant  object  by  every  possible  means 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  their  retainers,  and  to  keep 
alive  among  them  the  use  of  arms  long  after  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  had  converted  "their 
swords  into  ploughshares."  "  I  can  raise  five  hun- 
dred men,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  to  an  English  guest,  who  had  inquired 
the  amount  of  his  income.  Hence,  the  population 
of  these  mountain  districts  was  continually  increas- 
ing beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  estates, 
or  "  countries,"  as  they  were  called,  of  the  lairds 
were  overrun  by  an  idle,  haughty,  and  turbulent 
race,  who  despised  all  peaceful  modes  of  support, 
and  acknowledged  no  law  except  the  commands  of 
their  chiefs. 

Long  before  the  memorable  "  forty-five,"  the 
numbers  of  many  of  the  clans  had  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  subsistence  afforded  by  the 
territories  they  occupied.  Trade  they  had  none, 
except  the  occasional  exportation  of  a  few  droves 
of  black  cattle :  they  had  no  manufactures,  and 
therefore  no  shipping,  because  they  had  nothing 
by  which  to  create  or  employ  it.  Their  agriculture 
was  on  the  most  limited  scale,  and  its  operations 
were  carried  on  in  the  rudest  and  simplest  manner. 
Tilling,  reaping,  and  all  other  kinds  of  field  labour, 
were  mainly  performed  by  the  women,  while  the 
men  spent  their  time  in  idleness,  or  in  the  pur- 
suits of  war  and  the  chase.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tinual pressure  of  the  population  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  Highlanders  were  often  reduced 
to  great  privations ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  them,  in  the  winter  season,  to  be  driven  to  sup- 
port life  by  bleeding  their  black  cattle,  mixing  the 
blood  with  a  little  barley  or  oatmeal,  and  frying 
the  whole  into  a  sort  of  enkc. 

The  author  of  an  able  pamphlet,  written  the 
year  after  the  rebellion,  and  entitled,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  facilitate  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Rebellions  and  Insurrections  in  Scot- 
land," calculates  that  there  was  not  at  that  period 
employment  for  more  than  one  half  the  number  of 
people  in  the  Highlands.  Of  the  remainder,  he 
says,  "  many  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  their 
acquaintances  and  relations,  others  get  their  living 
by  levying  black-mail,  and  the  rest  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  stealing  or  robbery,  and  committing 
depredations." 

The  sagacious  and  patriotic  President  Forbes 

„  ,  ,  clearly  perceived  tho  danger  to 
Scheme  of  '   J  B 

President     "which  the  peace  of  the  country, 

Forbes  for  and  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
Yn 'li'lunds*  mentt  were  exposed  by  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  Highlands ; 
and,  as  early  as  the  year  1738,  he  laid  before  Lord 
Milton  a  plan  for  employing  the  clansmen,  disen- 
gaging them  from  the  desperate  cause  of  tho 
Stewarts,  and  securing  their  services  in  behalf  of 


the  government.  "  Let  four  or  five  regiments,"  he 
said,  "  of  Highlanders  be  raised ;  let  the  command- 
ing officer  of  each  be  an  Englishman,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  Highlanders  carefully  selected; 
send  them  abroad  to  fight  our  battles  againat 
France  and  Spain,  which  they  will  do  with  heart 
and  zeal.  They  will  not  only  be  the  sworn  allies 
of  government  themselves,  but  hostages  for  their 
relations  at  home;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  another  rebellion  in  the  Highlands."  This 
well-considered  plan  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  laid  it  before  a  cabinet 
council,  and  warmly  recommended  its  immediate 
adoption j  but  his  colleagues  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  favour  of  the  king,  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  their  places;  and  his  majesty  wished 
to  employ  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  and  to  sub- 
sidize his  neighbours,  the  petty  princes  of  Germany. 
The  plan  was,  therefore,  rejected.  The  High- 
landers were  left  in  their  poverty  and  disaffection, 
in  spite  of  the  emphatic  warning  that  "  so  long  as 
the  Highlands  continue  in  their  present  state,  to 
long  will  there  be  insurrections,  thefts,  and  depre- 
dations; and  so  long  will  the  people  be  in  poverty 
and  ignorance,  and  tools  not  only  to  every  foreign 
power  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  to  every  dU- 
contented  subject  who  hath  tho  interest  and  ad- 
dress to  play  them  to  answer  to  his  designs." 

It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  Highlanders,  net 
less  than  to  their  peculiar  habits  Cause*  of  tk 
and  dispositions,  that  we  are  to  JacohiiUm 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  u1'** 
readiness  and  zeal  with  which  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family  was  embraced  by  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers.  Tho  former,  who  were 
on  many  grounds  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
tho  Stewarts,  looked  forward  with  sanguine  ex- 
pectations to  the  honours  and  substantial  reward! 
which  they  were  certain  to  receive,  if  through  their 
exertions  tho  ancient  dynasty  should  again  be  re- 
stored to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  The  ideas 
of  government  entertained  by  the  clansmen  dis- 
posed them  to  look  upon  these  unfortunate  princa 
as  the  general  fathers  or  chiefs  of  the  nation,  whose 
natural  and  unquestionable  power  had  been  re- 
bel liously  disputed  by  their  children  or  retainer*. 
Their  sympathies  were  strongly  awakened  by  th< 
romantic  and  hazardous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  Charles  waa  engaged,  as  well  as  by  the 
generous  confidence  with  which  he  threw  hinueu 
among  them  for  support ;  while  their  devoted  at- 
tachment to  their  chiefs  made  them  at  all  tucet 
ready  to  fight  in  any  quarrel  which  they  might 
adopt.  Thus  honour,  "  loyalty  unlearned,"  «J«- 
patliy,  and  even  what  was,  in  their  estimation, 
patriotism,  all  combined  with  various  mean" 
motives  to  induce  this  brave  and  high-spirited  race 
to  embrace  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  the 
cause  of  the  heir  of  their  ancient  kings. 

Various  schemes  had  long  been  revolved  for  thj 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family, all  of  which  pro'* 


abortive.    As  early  as  174 1  a  secret  association 


bad 


I  been  formed  at  Edinburgh,  oonsistingof  Drumooa^ 
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on 


favour  of  the 
Pretender 


nominal  Duke  of  Perth ;  his  uncle,  Lord  John  Drum- 
!  in    mond ;  Lord  Traquair,  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auch- 
inbreck,  and  Cameron  younger  of 
Lochiel,  who  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  a 
written  engagement  to  peril  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts,  and  to  take 
tip  arms  so  soon  as  they  should  receive  assurance  of 
assistance  from  France.    This  document,  together 
■with  a  list  of  all  persons  of  note  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  favourable  to  the  enterprise,  was 
entrusted  to  Drummond  of  Bohaldy,  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  the  Pretender,  who  was  then  residing 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
These  papers  the  Chevalier  lost  no  time  in  for- 
warding to  the  French  court,  between  which  and 
the  Jacobite  leaders  an  active  correspondence  was 
henceforward  maintained.*    Jacnbitism,  however, 
was  at  this  period  at  a  low  ebb  in  Scotland,  com- 
pared with  what  it  had  been  some  thirty  years 
before,  though  it  appeared  to  disrerning  men  who 
had  favourable  opportunities  of  judging,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  it  would  probably 
assume  as  formidable  an  aspect  as  ever.  Among 
these  was  the  Lord  President,  who  distinctly  fore- 
saw that  in  such  a  case  the  Highlands  would 
become  the  focus  of  rebellion.    The  government 
were  blind  to  the  true  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  not  the  remotest  apprehension 
of  danger  from  the  semi-barbarous  inhabitants  of 
this  outlandish  region.    Accordingly,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen  the  army  on  the  continent,  from 
whose  deeds  of  valour  they  expected  his  majesty 
to  reap  unfading  renown,  they  resolved  on  re- 
moving the  Highland  regiment  to  Flanders.  The 
President  lost  no  time  in  warning  them  of  the 
danger,  and  expostulating  with  them  on  the  ex- 
treme impolicy  of  such  a  step ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  long  and  forcible  oppeal,  he  took  occasion  to 
put  a  variety  of  hypothetical  cases,  almost  all  of 
which  were  destined  in  a  few  short  months  to  be- 
come alarming  and  perplexing  realities.    The  saga- 
cious counsels  of  this  wise  and  patriotic  statesman 
were  unheeded  by  the  government.    It  was  enough 
that  he  had  been  long  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  with  whose  political  opinions  his  own  were 
consequently  supposed  to  be  identified,  and  the 
duke  was  then  in  opposition.     The  government 

„  .  ,  not  only  persevered  in  their  deter- 
Trcachery  of       .      . J  \  ,  .    .  A  ,  , 

the  government  mmation,  but  had  recourse  to  fraud, 

to«ard»  tlie  in  order  to  entrap  into  foreign 
service  the  Highlanders  who  had 
originally  been  enlisted  for  ser- 
vice at  home.  For  this  purpose  they  were  ordered 
to  march  to  London ;  but,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence there,  circumstances  occurred  by  which 
their  suspicions  wero  aroused,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  them  assembled,  during  the  night,  on  a 
common  near  Highgate,  and  commenced  their 
retreat  towards  their  native  mountains.  They 
were  pursued,  however,  by  Captain  Ball  with  a 
squadron  of  horse,  and  overtaken  in  Northampton- 
•  Lovaf.  Trial,  pp.  12,  74,  80. 
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shire.  Being  forced  to  surrender,  they  wero 
marched  back  to  London,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Three  of  them  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  put  to  death.  The  remainder,  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  were  distributed  through- 
out the  "West  Indies  and  the  British  stations  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
were  ordered  to  the  continent. 

The  withdrawal  of  these  troops  was  the  signal 
for  the  lawless  Highlanders  to  ^0^1 0f 
commence  their  ancient  system  deprnlatious 
of  depredation.  They  traversed  „.  ■}>;  «•« 
the  adjoining  territory  in  armed  0 
bands,  alarming  nnd  plundering  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants wherever  they  came.  The  President 
onco  more  wrote  to  the  government,  representing, 
in  strong  language,  the  unprotected  condition  of 
those  districts,  and  the  spoliation  to  which  the 
people  were  exposed;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hinted  his  suspicion  that  emissaries  from  the  con- 
tinent were  already  among  the  clansmen  lubouring 
to  corrupt  their  minds/  This,  in  fuct,  turned  out  to 
be  the  case.  Fleury,  who  had  formerly  promised 
assistance  from  the  French  court,  was  eager  to 
embrace  the  present  favourable  opportunity,  and 
accordingly  sent  Drummond  back  to  Edinburgh 
with  encouraging  assurances  to  the  conspirators, 
whose  numbers  had  by  this  time  considerably  in- 
creased, and  who  were  now  forming  an  asso- 
ciation, under  the  name  of  "  The  concert  of  gen- 
tlemen for  managing  the  king's  affairs  in  Scot- 
land." Their  plan  was  to  pro-  ri*ns  of  tho 
cure,  if  possible,  a  similar  organi-  conspirators, 
zation,  under  a  similar  bond,  among  the  Jacobites 
of  England,  in  which  case,  it  had  been  arranged, 
that  an  army  of  at  least  thirteen  thousand  men 
should  forthwith  bo  sent  over  from  France.  Of 
these,  fifteen  hundred  were  to  land  near  Lochiel, 
Fort  Willinm ;  a  like  number  were  to  disembark 
at  Inverness,  near  the  clan  Frnser;  and  the  re- 
maining ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  were  to  land  near  London.  This 
arrangement  met  tho  entire  approbation  of  tho 
French  minister,  to  whom  it  was  reported  by 
Drummond  on  his  return  to  Paris;  but  the  whole 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  caution  of  the 
English  legitimists,  who  refused  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  bond — a  preliminary  without  which 
Fleury  would  not  stir. 

In  the  meantime,  tho  gentlemen  of  the  "  Con- 
cert," becoming  impatient,  dispatched  Murray  of 
Broughton  to  Paris,  to  know  w  hat  was  intended  to 
be  done.  Fleury  had  died  before  his  arrival,  and 
had  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Cardinal  Tencin, 
who  was,  however,  as  much  attached  as  his  pre- 
decessor to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Murray 
was,  on  his  arrival,  introduced  to  M.  Amelot, 
Secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  been  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  conspirators.  Though  this  gentleman 
at  first  expressed  reluctance  to  proceed  without 
any  pledge  of  adherence  from  the  English  Jaco- 
•  Culloden  Psper*. 
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bite*,  he  finally  gave  way,  and  informed  Murray 
that  the  king  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  promised  that  as  6oon  as  on 
opportunity  should  occur  the  plan  of  the  "  Con- 
cert" should  he  carried  into  effect. 

Tencin  soon  after  wrote  to  tho  Pretender,  who 
was  now  considered  too  old  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
tended expedition,  urging  him  to  send  his  eldest  I 
son,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  to  France  without 
delay,  in  order  to  take  the  command  of  the  arma- 
ment, so  soon  as  that  should  be  in  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed. James,  however,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  for  his  son  to  defer  his  journey  until  the 
preparations  were  completed,  as,  in  the  probable 
event  of  the  British  government  becoming  aware 
of  his  movements,  they  would  immediately  adopt 
measures  by  which  tho  whole  scheme  might  be 
disconcerted. 

The  French  cabinet  at  last  proceeded  to  redeem 
Preparations    their  promise.    Fifteen  thousand 

of  the  French   veteran  troops,  to  bo  commanded 
g°foMhent    h7  Marshal  Saxe,  were  assembled 
iovaMon  of    at  Dunkirk,  a  vast  number  of 
Britain.       transports  were  collected  in  the 
Channel,  and  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line 
was  in  readiness,  as  a  convoy,  to  sail  from  the 
harbours  of  Rochefort  and  Brest    A  messenger 
was  dispatched  to  Romo  to  inform  James  that  the 
preparations  were  now  completed,  and  to  urge 
tho  departure  of  the  young  prince.    Before  setting 
out,  Charles  was  furnished  by  his  father  with 
two  important  documents — a  proclamation  to  the 
British  people  in  the  name  of  James  VIII.,  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  a  commission  declaring 
Prince  Charles,  his  son,  regent  in  his  absence.  At 

De  arture  of     ^enfftn»  on  l',c  n»ght  °f  the  9th  of 
Charles  from    January,  17H,  Charles  privately 
Rome— his     left  Rome,  under  pretence  of  going 
arrival  at  Paris.  on  a  hunting  expedition.    He  as- 
sumed tho  disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  and  was 
attended  by  only  one  servant,  who  appeared  as  his 
secretary.    Riding  post  day  and  night,  he  soon 
reached  Genoa,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  which,  passing  unnoticed  through  the 
British  fleet,  reached  Antibes  in  safety.    Here  he 
again  mounted  horse,  and,  riding  at  his  utmost 
speed,  reached  Paris  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  had 
been  taken  to  keep  his  movements  secret,  the 
British  government  had  been  fully  apprised  of 
them,  and  sent  instructions  to  their  resident  to 
demand  that,  in  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  Charles  should  be  ordered  to  quit  the 
French  territory.  M.  Amelot,  in  answer  to  this 
demand,  replied,  that  so  soon  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  should  direct  satisfaction  to  be  made  for 
the  infraction,  by  his  own  orders,  of  the  same 
treaty,  his  majesty  the  King  of  France  would  give 
explanations  regarding  the  demand  of  the  British 
resident.' 

•  Correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
M.  Amelot.    Lond.  Mag.,  1743. 


The  French  ministry  now  gave  up  all  attcmpu 
at  concealment ;  and  the  fleet,    ^  p  k 
consisting  of  twenty-three  sail,  fleet  ordered  t» 
under  tho  command  of  M.  Roquc-  proceed  up  tk 
feuille,  was  ordered  to  leave  Brest  Cb*nML 
and  proceed  up  the  English  Channel.    Netri  of 
this  movement  speedily  reached  Plymouth  bj  i 
cruiser,  and  a  superior  British  fleet,  under  Sit 
John  Nonis,  soon  made  its  appearance  in  tk 
Downs.   The  French  admiral,  dis-   Beturn  of  tk 
concerted  and  alarmed  by  thia  un-  Frtn«1,  flfrt  " 
expected  opposition,  held  a  council-of-war,  vko 
it  was  determined  to  put  back  under  cover  of  tk 
night,  and,  being  favoured  by  a  strong  gale,  iki 
soou  reached  Brest  without  molestation.  In  ik 
meantime,  Charles  bad  proceeded  to  Dunkitk, 
where  the  transports  were  stationed  to  com  tk 
embarkation  of  the  troops.    Seven  thousand  Lad 
already  embarked,  and  an  equal  number  were  in 
readiness,  awaiting  orders ;  twenty  thousand  staad 
of  arms  had  been  shipped,  together  with  trtillm, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  otkr 
military  stores.    Thirty-threo  transports  had  Wi 
the  harbour,  when  a  violent  storm,  _iu  denrwtw 
which  blew  directly  on  Dunkirk,     bya  nana, 
and  lasted  for  several  days,  drove   F"  24, 1|M 
many  of  the  vessels  from  their  moorings.  Soo< 
of  the  largest  of  them  were  lost  with  all  their 
crews,  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  tk 
remainder,  in  a  shattered  condition,  put  back  u 
tho  harbour.   The  French  troops  Abando&mrtt 
were  diminished  by  this  disaster,  oft** 
and,  na  tho  British  were  now 
thoroughly  alive  to  their  danger,  a  renewal  of  tk 
attempt  seemed  for  the  present  hopeless.  Tk 
French   ministry,  under  these  multiplied  dis- 
couragements, abandoned  the  enterprise;  the  troop 
were  ordered  back  to  their  cantonments,  and  Mar 
shal  Saxe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tk 
army  in  Flanders*. 

Though  the  danger  was  now  ovei,  yet  tk 
British  government  were,  not  with-      Alarm  of 
out  reason,  in  a  state  of  great  theBriu* 
alarm.    The  island  was  almost  i?0Tenin"11 
wholly  unprotected.    The  troops  were  absent 
foreign  service,  the  best  vessels  of  war  occup^ 
various  distant  stations,  the  ships  on  home  smi* 
were  too  much  scattered  to  form  an  effective  cos- 
bination,  the  ministry  was  highly  unpopular,  ti* 
the  people  were  restless  and  discontented. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  to  secure  bot» 
the  internal  and  external  tranquillity  of  the  kit?- 
dora.  Tho  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  k 
the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting,  the  miliw 
were  embodied,  Earl  Stair  was  nominated  et»- 
mandcr-in-ehicf,  auxiliaries  were  solicited  from tij< 
Dutch  government,  and  a  portion  of  the  troop 
on  the  continent  received  order*  to  return  boav. 
The  fears  that  had  been  expressed  by  the  Presided 
of  a  descent  being  made  on  the  Scottish  shores  *rrl 
now  participated  in  by  the  government.  Tk 
enemy's  vessels  had  been  observed  sailing  10  1 
northerly  direction  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweedy- 
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who  was  now  Secretary,  sent  expresses  to  tho  Lord- 
Just  ice -clerk,  the  Lord-President,  and  the  general 
of  the  forces,  intimating  apprehensions  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  intended  for  Scotland.  The  Presi- 
dent, while  be  pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to 
procure  accurate  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, could  not  help  referring  to  his  former 
letter,  anticipating  the  very  danger  which  was 
now  so  much  dreaded  ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  good 
sense  and  candour  of  tho  minister,  whether  a  mili- 
tary force,  such  as  he  had  recommended,  should  not 
now  be  stationed  in  the  Highlands.  The  crisis, 
however,  in  the  meantime,  passed  away,  and  with 
it  the  fears  and  the  vigilance  of  the  government ; 
and  instead  of  taking  instant  and  decided  measures 
to  protect  that  part  of  the  kingdom  whero  the 
partisans  of  tho  Pretender  were  the  most  numerous 
and  devoted,  they  busied  themselves  in  procuring 
the  passing  of  an  act  rendering  it  treason  to  cor- 
respond with  any  of  the  sons  of  the  Pretender.* 

Charles,  deeply  disappointed  and  discouraged 
by  the  sudden  arrest  laid  on  his  great  enterprise, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Earl-Marischal  to  meet  him  at 
Gravclines,  and  proposed  that  they  should  hire  a 
small  vessel  and  proceed  together  to  Scotland, 
where  ho  had  no  doubt  that  his  friends  would 
flock  in  thousands  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  it 
was  raised.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  tho  venerable  earl  prevailed  on  the  rash  and 
headstrong  youth  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  an 
enterprise,  which,  while  utterly  hopeless  in  itself, 
would  be  sure  to  lead  to  strife  and  bloodshed 
throughout  the  nation,  and  to  endanger  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  most  attached  friends  to  his 
cause.  Absorbed  in  the  selfish  ambition  to  ag- 
grandise himself  and  his  family,  Charles,  like  most 
other  political  adventurers,  was  utterly  regardless 
of  tho  misery  and  ruin  to  which  his  followers 
might  be  exposed,  and  ho  al  last  yielded  to  the 
representations  of  the  earl,  not  from  the  convictions 
of  reason  or  the  promptings  of  humanity,  but  from 
necessity. 

Thus  again  disappointed,  Charles  returned  to 

The  French     Pa™'  and'  in  0,0  beSinninff  ot  tho 
government    Tcar  1745,  laboured  hard,  both  by 
decline  to      his  own  personal  solicitations  and 
renew  the      thoM  of  hU  emiMarie8  to  inauce 
expedition.       ,    _,  , 

the  French  government  to  resume 

tho  enterprise.  His  efforts,  however,  were  un- 
availing. Some  of  the  Protestant  powers  in  alli- 
ance with  France  had  remonstrated  against  afford- 
ing aid  to  Charles,  as  tending  directly  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  particularly  in 
Britain,  and  urged  that  their  united  efforts  should 
be  directed  towards  the  scat  of  war  in  Flanders. f 
The  French  court  wero  unwilling  to  run  the  risk 
of  offending  their  continental  allies  j  and  Charles 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  and  neglect. 
He  could  not,  even  after  the  most  importunate 
solicitation,  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  ;  nor 

"  Culloden  Papers,  Add.  3<5o ;  Parliament  ItegUt.,  Load, 
ling.,  1744;  Scot's  Mag.,  ibid. 

t  Memuires  de  Noailies,  vol.  vi.  p.  22. 
VOL.  J  I. 


I  was  he  ever  admitted  into  his  presence  until  his 
|  return  from  Scotland,  after  the  entire  failure  of  his 

daring  project  for  retrieving  the  fallen  fortunes  of 

his  family. 

All  communications  between  him  and  his  par- 
tisans in  Scotland  had  for  some    M lirrav  di4_ 
time  been  intercepted ;  but,  at     patched  to 
length,  Murray  was  again  dis-  Charles 
patched  to  Paris  to  procure  intel-    resolution  to 
ligencc.    Here  he  was  introduced      proceed  to 
to  Charles,  and  having  learned  Scotland, 
that,  for  the  present,  there  was  no  hope  of  assistance 
from  France,  he  represented  to  the  young  prince  that, 
without  efficient  foreign  aid,  his  enterprise  wns 
utterly  desperate, — that  tho  whole  of  his  friends  in 
Scotland  likely  to  embark  in  his  cause  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
and  that  any  movement  in  his  favour  would  be 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  ruinous  to  his  adherents.    The  heart 
of  Charles  was  steeled  against  all  such  consider- 
ations.   Ho  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  King 
of  France  intended  to  make,  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
a  renewed  attempt  to  invade  Britain,  but  that  in 
any  event  he  himself  had  determined  to  proceed  to 
Scotland,  and  trust  his  cause  to  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

Murray,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  communi- 
cated this  intelligence  to  several  Highland 
members  of  the  "Concert,"  who  all,    chief*  ditap- 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of     V™™.  °'  *»» , 

t>    iv.  i.i  resolution,  and 

Perth,  expressed  the  strongest  dis-  determin;  to 
approbation  of  the  young  prince's  prevent  his 
resolution  of  repairing  to  Scotland  landing, 
under  present  circumstances.  Under  their  direc- 
tion, a  letter  was  addressed  to  Charles  strongly 
dissuading  him  from  such  a  rash  adventure  ;  but 
this  letter,  which  was  sent  by  a  private  hand  in 
the  month  of  January,  1745,  never  reached  its  des- 
tination; and  in  the  month  of  June  following  a 
communication  was  received  from  Charles,  inti- 
mating that  he  hoped  by  the  end  of  that  month  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
appointing  signals  to  be  employed  to  announce  his 
arrival.  His  friends  were  deeply  grieved  at  this 
intelligence.  Lovat,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Stewarts,  denounced  the  under- 
taking as  rash  and  foolish ;  and  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  clans,  concurring  in  this  opinion,  resolved  that 
none  of  their  men  should  join  him,  and  that  he 
should  not  even  be  permitted  to  land. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  this  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  that  was  ever  likely 
to  occur.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  belief 
that  ho  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  almost  tho 
whole  population  of  Scotland  ;  that  he  bad  but  to 
raise  his  standard  and  the  tido  of  loyalty  would 
return,  and  bear  him  onwards  to  sovereign  power. 
In  addition  to  these  self-delusions,  he  was  unfor- 
tunately misled  by  reports  then  current  in  Paris, 
that  the  allied  armies  had  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat, 
and  that,  consequently,  no  troops  could  be  spared 
to  protect  Scotland  from  invasion.    Elated  by 
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these  false  hopes,  and  impatient  of  longer  delay, 
ho  resolved  immediately  to  proceed  to  Scotland, 
and  prosecute  hit)  undertaking  at  all  hazards;  but 
of  this  intention  he  gave  no  intimation  whatever  to 
the  French  government,  lest  he  should  be  forcibly 
detained.* 

For  tho  necessary  aid  denied  him  by  the  govcrn- 

Clurles  aided  mcnt»  C!mrlcs  Wftfl  indebted  to  the 

in  Li*  project  liberality  of  private  individuals. 

by  priviite  \  banker  in  Paris,  named  Waters, 

individual*-  u.nt    him   UOi(MM)    ,ivrcs>   and  a 

brother  of  the  same  gentleman  advanced  him  a 
loan  of  120,000  livres.  With  these  sums  he  dis- 
charged certain  debts,  which  ho  had  contracted 
during  the  previous  winter,  and  purchased  fifteen 
hundred  fusees,  eighteen  hundred  French  broad- 
swords, twenty  small  field-pieces,  and  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  and  other  warlike  stores.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  might  have  appeared  tho  most  for- 
midable of  all,  that  of  providing  means  of  convey- 
ance, was  got  over  in  a  way  somewhat  remarkable. 
Charles  had  gained  the  confidence  of  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Rutledge  and  Walsh,  merchants  at 
Nantes,  French  subjects,  but  sons  of  Irish  refu- 
gees, the  first  of  whom  had  obtained  a  man-of-war 
from  the  French  court  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  In  this  vessel,  which  was  named  the 
Elizabeth,  and  carried  sixty-eight  guns  and  seven 
hundred  men,  Charles  was  allowed  to  deposit  his 
stores,  while  he  and  his  attendants  were  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  named  the  Ihm- 
tclle,  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  Walsh  to  cruise 
against  the  British  trade,  and  to  which  the  Eliza- 
beth was  to  act  as  convoy,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  government.t 

The  Doutellc  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  hut 
_  it  was  arranged  that  Charles  and 
6  his  retinue  should  meet  at  Nantes. 
To  prevent  suspicion,  they  travelled  to  this  place 
of  rendezvous  separately  and  by  different  routes  ; 
and,  during  their  stay  there,  they  took  no  notice 
of  each  other  when  they  happened  to  meet  in 
public,  if  any  ono  was  near  enough  to  observe 
them.  J  The  retinue  of  Charles,  consisted  of  seven 
persons,  afterwards  designated  as  the  "  Seven 
Men  of  Moidart,"  viz.,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
who  having  been  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  hud  forfeited  his  right  to  snccecd 
to  tho  title  and  estates  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  which  were  now  enjoyed  by  his  next 
younger  brother ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had 
been  the  prince's  tutor;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an 
officer  in  tho  Spanish  service  ;  Kelly,  an  episcopal 
clergyman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  Rishop 
Attcrbury's  plot;  .Eneas  Macdonald,  a  banker  in 
Paris,  brother  of  Macdonald  of  Kiulochmoidart ;  an 
English  gentleman,  named  Francis  Strickland  ;  and 
Buchanan,  the  messenger  formerly  sent  by  Cardinal 
Tcncin  to  Rome  to  summon  the  Chevalier  to  Paris. 

•  Stewart  Papers,  Letter  of  Charles  to  hu  father,  June, 
1745. 

t  Letter  of  Charles  to  Mr.  Edgar,  12lh  June,  1745 
X  Jaoobit*  Memoirs  of  1745,  p.  2 


On  the  22nd  of  June  (old  style)  Chirks  ltd 
his  companions  embarked  on  board   _jw  eiailir^t 
the  Doutelle  at  St.  Nuzairc,  at  the    for  Srolmd. 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  proceeded     «ni  J  ji:», 
to  the  island  of  Belleisle,  where  Eucoumct  «i± 
they  remained  until  the  1'Jth  of     » l\r.'u\ 
July  waiting  for  the  Elizabeth.  niaa-of-™. 
On  her  arrival  the  expedition  put  to  sea,  bar  hi 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  British  man-of-war  hcu 
in  sight.    It  proved  to  be  a  sixty-gun  ship,  nar.*j 
the  Lion,  commanded  by  Captain  Brett,  the  tint 
officer  who  had  stormed  Puita  in  Anson's  expedi- 
tion.   The  commander  of  the  Elizabeth,  fop  -i: 
D'Eau,  came  on  board  the  Doutelle.  and  rc^f.  i; 
Walsh  to  join  him  in  attacking  the  British  w-d 
but  Walsh,  influenced  by  solicitude  for  the  sif.  y 
of  the  prince's  person,  declined.    The  Elizabeth,::, 
consequence,  commenced  the  attack  alone,  i-.i 
after  five  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  c;>nsid-vnb'< 
loss  on  both  sides,  both  ships  were  so  dUit!  d 
that  they  found  it  necessary  to  return,  the  dm  v- 
England,  and  the  other  to  France.    The  I)jv..i 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  her   Arrival  it  ti< 
convoy,  which  had  on  board  all  the  Uekii's. 
prince's  military  stores,  proceeded  on  hermi^. 
Another  large  vessel,  two  days  afterward*,  ?»'< 
chase  to  the  little  frigate,  which,  howe  ver,  csdT^i 
by  her  superior  sailing,  and  in  a  few  dap  foj:: 
shelter  among  tho  Hebrides.    Charles,  habited  z 
the  dress  of  an  Irish  priest,  landed  with  his  »: 
tendants  on  the  isiand  of  Eri&ka,  where  they  *n 
hospitably  entertained  for  the  night  by  the  tad- 
man.     Here  the  princo  had  the  gratification 
learn  that  the  cluster  of  i.-Iands  of  which  Eriiii-* 
one,  belonged  to  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  ay>".-j 
chieftain,  on  whose  loyalty  he  placed  entire  def- 
ence.    Young  Clanranald  was  then  at  Moidi--. 
on  the  mainland,  but  the  elder  Clanransld 
then  living  with  his  brother  and  principal 
viscr,  Macdonald  of  BoUdale,  on  the  adja.i:' 
island  of  South  Ui»t.    On  learning  this,  C'b-.c 
immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  for  H 
who  was  understood  to  have  gnat  infl'.ict« •*>'■"• 
the  young  chief,  his  nephew,  as  well  as  «i'-l) 
father.     Boisdalc  immediately  obeyed  the 
mons,  and  next  morning  went  on  board  the  IVi 
telle,  to  which  Charles  had,  in  the  meanar:. 
returned.     The  chieftain,  though  JUti^ 
well  affected  to  the  cause,  did  not    refu*>  j  . - 
conceal  from  Charles  that  he  ic- 
garded   his   enterprise,   under  present  cix-~ 
stances,  as  altogether  desperate,  and  ftror^J  ^ 
monstrated  with  him  against  the  rashne*  of  ::< 
attempt.    He  informed  him  of  the  ntoW-i^  ' 
the  Highlanders,  advised  him  to  take  his  it pr: * 
without  delay,  and  plainly  told  him  that  he 
counsel  his  young  nephew  to  take  no  part  "  (':'- 
a  ruinous  undertaking.    Charles,  though  p-- 
disappointed  and  chagrined,  showed  nosym? 
of  discourogemcnt.    He  felt  it  impost  n"  ; 
return  without  incurring  disgrace  aud 
and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  proceed.  He  vcati- 
ingly  set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  cut  ocU 
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in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  Invcrnesshirc,  one  of 
Charles  has  an  those  deep  sea-lochs  which  cut  (he 
interview  with  western   const  of  Invernesshire,  ! 

nnafdaS"  and.  Part,y  divides  the  districts  of  j 
tome  of  his  Moidart,  and  Arisaig.  As  they  ap- 
kinsmen—  proached  the  rocky  shore,  an  eagle 
was  observed  hovering  over  the  ship.  "  Here  is 
the  king  of  birds  come  to  welcome  your  royal 
highness  to  old  Scotland,"  said  Lord  Tullibardine. 
"  I  hope  this  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  promises 
good  things  to  us."  Charles  immediately  sent 
notice  of  his  arrival  to  young  Clanranald.  Next 
morning  the  young  chief  came  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  his  kinsmen,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
aladnle,  and  Dalily,  and  another  gentleman  of  the 
same  clan,  whose  journal,  containing  an  interesting 
account  of  many  of  the  events  of  this  period, 
is  now  before  the  public.*  They  found  a  large 
tent  erected  for  their  reception,  on  the  deck,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine,  spirits,  and  other 
refreshments.  Tullibardine,  styled  by  his  com- 
panions Duke  of  Atholl,  did  the  honours  of  the 
table.  "While  the  rest  of  the  party  were  carousing 
in  the  tent,  the  young  Clanranald  and  Macdonald 
of  Kinlochmoidart  were  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Charles  in  another  part  of  the  vessel. 
He  addressed  them  in  pathetic  terms,  and  conjured 
them  to  assist  their  prince  in  this,  the  hour  of  his 
utmost  need.  Like  Boisdale,  however,  they  repre- 
sented to  him  the  hopelessness  of  engaging  in  such 
a  formidable  contest  without  previous  organization 
or  concert ;  without  foreign  assistance,  and  even 
without  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  feelingly 
depicted  the  certain  destruction  in  which  such  a 
rash  proceeding  would  involve  themselves,  their 
friends,  and  their  cause.  Charles  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  these  expostulations,  and  adhered  to  his 
determination  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  adherents  in  his  desperate  attempt,  and  to  in- 
volve the  whole  nation  in  the  miseries  of  a  civilwar. 
His  two  friends,  however,  remained  unconvinced  by 
his  arguments,  and  unmoved  by  all  his  entreaties  ; 
but  as  the  party,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  a 
younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart  stood  by  eagerly 
listening  to  the  conversation.  When  he  heard  his 
brother  refusing  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  prince,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes 
sparkled ;  he  shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  his 
sword.  Charles  observing  from  his  demeanour  the 
deep  interest  he  was  taking  in  the  discussion, 
stopped  short,  and,  turning  to  the  youth,  said, 
"Will  you  not  assist  me?'*—"  I  will,  I  will!" 
exclaimed  Ronald,  "  though  not  another  in  the 
Highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  you  ! "  Charles  was  moved  even  to  tears  by 
this  expression  of  attachment,  and  said  he  only 
wished  all  the  Highlanders  were  liko  him.  The 

 they  consent   two  Macdonalds  were  carried  away 

to  embark  in    by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 

the  enterpme.   ciangman>   ttn(i  itnmcdiately  dc- 

clared  that  they  should  no  longer  oppose  the  wishes 
*  Printed  in  the  Lockhart  Papers. 


of  their  prince.#  Charles,  who  at  this  time 
for  an  English  clergyman,  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness as  "a  tall  youth,  of  a  most  agreeable  aspect, 
in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt  not  very 
clean,  and  a  cambric  stock  fixed  with  a  plain  silver 
buckle,  a  fair  round  ring  out  of  the  buckle,  a  plain 
hat  with  a  canvas  string,  having  one  end  fixed  to 
one  of  his  coat  buttons;  ho  had  black  stockings 
and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes.  At  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  pleasing  youth,"  says  this  enthu- 
siastic Highlander,  "I  felt  my  heart  swell  to  my 
throat."  t 

After  two  days  spent  in  consultation  on  tho 
plans  to  be  adopted,  and  particularly  in  devis- 
ing measures  for  securing  th<?  co-operation  of 
such  of  ihc  clans  as  were  supposed  to  he  well 
affected  to  the  cause,  Clanranald,  accompanied  by 
Allan  Macdonald,  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch- 
moidart, was  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  in  the  Island  of 
Skve,  ard  to  the  laird  of  M'J.eod,  with  a  view  to 
induce  them  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  Dur- 
ing tho  absence  of  these  mcs-  Charles  r>m- 
sengers,  Charles,  on  the  25th  July  c*eda  to  lie 
(old  stylo),  first  set  foot  on  tho  mainland. 
Scottish  mainland.  He  landed  on  tho  southern 
shore  of  Lochnnnuagh,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Borodalc,  in  a  farm-house  belonging  to 
young  Clanranald.  lie  was  attended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  France,  and  in  this  secluded  spot  impatiently 
awaited  tho  return  of  his  emissaries.  On  their 
arrival,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that 
their  mission  had  failed  of  its  object.  The  chiefs, 
on  whose  support  he  had  confidently  reckoned, 
w  isely  refused  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  at  once 
so  hazard  >us  and  hopeless.  His  prospects  of  suc- 
cess were  thus  once  more  overclouded,  and  to  a 
mind  less  sanguine  than  that  of  Charles,  the  whole 
project  miijht  well  have  been  deemed  on  the  point 
of  failure. 

Howevc  r  much  to  be  condemned  and  deplored, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  undaunted  and 
tenacious  perseverance  of  Charles  in  puisutt  of 
his  great  object.  He  now  sent  letters  to  such  of 
tho  Highland  chieftains  as  he  thought  most  likely 
to  join  him,  among  w  hom  were  Cameron  of  I.oehiel, 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  M'Leod.  Lochiel, 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  old  chief  who  fought  at 
Killiecrankie,  was  the  first  to  make  his  appearance, 
although  his  mind  had  been  previously  made  up  to 
stand  aloof  from  an  enterprise  which  he  considered 
rash  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  For  a  long 
time  ho  remained  unmoved  by  either  argument  or 
entreaty,  but  Charles,  at  last,  had  the  tact  to  find  a 
way  to  his  heart,  if  not  to  his  head.  "  Iain  resolved," 
he  said  "to  put  all  to  tho  hazard.  In  a  few  days  I 
will  erect  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  tho 
people  of  Britain  that  Charles  Stewart  is  come 
over  to  claim  the  crow  n  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.    Lochiel,  who,  my  father  has  often 

*  Home's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

t  Journal  and  Memoir*,  Lockhart  Fupcrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 
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told  me,  was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home 
and  learn  from  the  newspapers  the  fate  of  his 
prince."    Tho  proud,  yet  warm-hearted  High- 

Lochiel  join*  lander  was  completely  overcome 
Charles.  by  this  appeal,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  "Not  so!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  will 
share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  whatever  it  be,  and  so 
shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has 
given  mo  any  power."  This  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  enterprise.  Had  Lochiel  stood  firm  it  could 
not  have  proceeded  another  step,  for  without  his 
concurrence,  as  was  generally  admitted  by  the 
Highlanders  of  that  period,  not  a  single  chief 
would  have  joined  the  standard  of  the  Prince. 
Lochiel  lost  no  time  in  returning  home  to  raise  his 
clan ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  August,  Charles  issued 
orders  for  all  chiefs  favourable  to  his  cause  to  meet 
him,  on  tho  19th  of  the  same  month,  at  Glenfinnan, 
where  ho  had  resolved  to  hoist  the  royal  standard. 

Clanranald,  as  already  mentioned,  had,  in  the 
meantime,  returned  from  the  Isle 

Clanran*ld'»    of  Sky°«  but  the  »Tort  he  brought 
mUfian        with  him  of  the  result  of  his  mis- 

*°  f^fk^*"^  B'on  wa*  ^ar  fr°m  encouraging.  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  M'Leod 
fully  coincided  in  tho  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
enterprise  at  first  so  (strongly  expressed  by  every 
chief  whose  aid  had  hitherto  been  invoked.  The 
temerity  of  Charles  in  making  such  an  attempt 
without  foreign  assistance,  or  even  any  assurance 
of  support  at  home,  seemed  to  them  little  less  than 
insanity.  They  positively  refused  their  co-operation, 
and  ventured  to  tender  their  advice  that  he  Bhould 
immediately  return  to  France.  They  were  by  no 
means  unfriendly  to  the  cause,  but  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, previously  pledged  themselves  to  support  it. 
That  promise,  however,  they  now  alleged,  and  no 
doubt  with  truth,  was  contingent  on  the  prince's 
bringing  along  with  him  the  necessary  supplies,  as 
well  as  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  from  the  con- 
tinent. So  cautious,  indeed,  were  they  not  to  commit 
themselves,  or  even  incur  any  imputation  or  sus- 
picion of  disaffection  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  that 
they  wrote  to  the  government  apprising  them  of 
the  arrival  of  Charles,  though  not  until  nine  days 
after  his  landing.* 

The  exciting  intelligence  of  tho  landing  of  the 
Spread  of  ihe    l>r*'>cc  and  the  mustering  of  the 
news  of  the     clans  speedily  penetrated  the  most 
fndin  *       sequestered  glens  of  that  moun- 
tainous region,  and  everywhere 
Kindled  a  flame  of  enthusiasm  among  the  half- 
civilised  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
any  but  the  most  vague  and  uncertain  rumours 
reached  the  military  stations  of  the  government. 
No  great  importance  was  at  first  attached  to  these 
A  party  sent    a^most  incredible  reports  ;  never- 
to  reinforce     theless,  the  governor  of  Fort  Au- 
tbe ^riifton  of  gustus  took  the  precaution  of  dis- 
or     1  lam     patching  two  companies  of  the 
Royals,  under  the  command  of  Captain,  afterwaids 
•  M'Lcod's  letter  in  the  Culbden  pApcr*.  p.  203. 


General  Scott,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fori 
William.  They  took  the  military  road,  which  ir. 
that  quarter  wound  through  a  mountain  pa* 
twenty  miles  in  length,  flanked  on  the  one  side  bi 
a  range  of  mountains,  while  the  other  skirted  uV 
shores  of  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy.  They  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  bridge  thrown  acrosa  tlw 
Spean,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  ol 
a  bagpipe  and  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  High- 
landers with  drawn  swords,  which  they  brandished 
in  a  furious  and  menacing  manner.  Scott,  know- 
ing neither  the  strength  nor  the  object  of  this  war- 
like array,  thought  it  prudent  to  call  a  halt,  while 
he  sent  forward  a  sergeant  and  his  own  servant  to 
inquire  what  were  their  intentions.  The  two 
messengers  were  instantly  made  prisoners  and 
hurried  acrosa  the  bridge.  Here  another  party  of 
the  Highlanders  was  stationed,  whose  numbers 
Scott  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  and,  as  hU 
own  party  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  recruits,  he  *»<• 
unwilling  to  risk  an  encounter  against  what 
might  prove  overwhelming  odds.  Accordingly, 
leaving  the  two  prisoners  to  their  fate,  he  coir, 
menced  a  retreat,  which  he  was  suffered  to  con 
tinue  for  some  tirao  without  molestation.  The 
crafty  Highlanders,  who,  after  all,  _<n? 
were  only  about  a  dozen  in  number,  by  the  Hish- 
took  a  short  cut  across  the  hills,  and,  J"^^"4,, 
concealing  themselves  behind  some  m*  e  P"*""" 
trees  that  overhung  the  narrowest  part  of  the  road, 
commenced  firing  on  Scott  and  his  party  as  soon  a- 
they  made  their  appearance.  The  report  of  thr 
firearms  quickly  brought  reinforcements  to  the  at- 
tacking party," while  Captain  Scott  and  his  little 
band,  so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  rcsut- 
ance,  could  only  continue  their  route  with  acctlt- 
raled  speed.  Having  reached  the  east  end  of  Lota 
Lochy,  they  marched  acrosa  the  narrow  isthmus  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Loch  Oich,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  castle  of  Invrr- 
gary,  the  scat  of  the  chief  of  Glengarry ;  but  they 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  found  the  c:»n 
drawn  out  to  oppose  them.  Ry  this  time  the 
party  by  whom  they  had  been  at  first  attacked,  dot 
joined  by  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  hung  upon  their 
rear,  while  a  third  party  of  Highlanders  made  tbfi.' 
appearance  on  an  adjoining  hill.  To  spore  tlx 
effusion  of  blood,  Keppoch,  advancing  alone,  offered 
favourable  terms  to  the  distressed  soldiers  if  tbey 
would  surrender,  but  assured  them  they  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  if  they  ventured  to  resist.  Scott, 
seeing  no  means  of  escape,  and  suffering  from » 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  dclile,  wisely 
accepted  the  terms  offered.  The  party  were 
prisoners  and  consigned  to  the  custody  of  Lochia, 
who  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  In  thi* 
affair  the  Highlanders  escaped  without  loss,  bat 
two  of  the  royalists  were  killed'— the  first  victim 
of  this  ill-fated  rebellion. 

On  tho  llth  of  August  Charles  removed  fro* 
Borodale  to  Kinlochmoidart,  a  mansion  about  *«« 
miles  off,  belonging  to  the  chief  of  that  name.  Hnv 

•  Home's  Ilutory  ef  the  Rebellion,  4to.  p.  46, *  v 
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he  remained  until  tlic  18th,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Charlespro-     Glcnaladale,  and  next  day,  with 
ceeds  to       twenty-five  attendants,  sailed  to 
Glcnfionan.     Gienfinnan(  the  app0;nted  plaeo  of 

rendezvous  for  the  clans,  where  his  standard  was  to 
be  raised.   Glenfinnan  is  a  narrow  vale,  through 
which  the  river  Finnan  flows  between  high  and 
rocky  mountains;  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Fort  William,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Boro- 
dale.    On  his  arrival  about  noon,  Charles  found 
this  sequestered  glen   in  its  usual  silent  and 
solitary  condition.     No  gathering  of  tho  clans 
was  there  to  welcome  their  prince,  and  to  wit- 
ness* the  important  ceremony  he  had  come  to 
perform.    Entering  a  little  hovel,  he  waited  for 
two  hours,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  arrival 
of  his  friends.    At  length  the  welcome  sound  of 
the  bagpipe  on  the  opposite  hill  announced  their 
approach,  and  a  band  of  the  Camerons,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  in  number,  headed  by  Lochiel,  were 
seen  marching  down  the  declivity.    They  moved  in 
two  columns  of  three  abreast,  between  which  were 
the  royalist  prisoners  they  had  so  recently  cap- 
Kaising  or  the  tured.    A  little  knoll  about  the 
standard.      middle  of  the  glen  was  selected  as 
the  spot  on  which  to  set  up  the  standard;-  and 
Tullibardine,  then  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years.  *u  on  account  of  his  rank  held  entitled  to 
the  distinction  of  performing  the  ceremony.  The 
banner  was  of  red  silk,  having  in  tho  centre  a 
white  space,  on  which  was  afterwards  inscribed 
the  motto,  "  Tandem  Triumphant;"  and  Tulli- 
bardine, having  taken  his  station  on  the  knoll, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  attendants,  unrolled  the 
banner,  and  flung  its  fatal  folds  upon  tho  moun- 
tain breeze  amidst  shouts  that  made  all  the 
mountains  ring  again,  and  tho  tossing  up  of  bon- 
nets, which,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
darkened  the  air  like  a  cloud.    When  silence  had 
been  restored,  Tullibardine  read  aloud  the  com- 
mission of  the  Pretender,  constituting  his  son, 
Charles,  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  also  his 
manifesto  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  Scotland 
in  being  reduced  by  the  union  to  the  condition  of 
a  province,  burdened  with  oppressive  taxes,  de- 
prived of  her  trade,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  a 
military  government ;  and  promising  pardon  to  all 
who  had  deserted  their  duty,  on  condition  of  their 
now  returning  to  their  allegiance.    Both  docu- 
ments bore  the  signature  of  James  as  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  were  dated  at  Rome,  23rd  of 
December,  1743.     The  ceremony  was  concluded 
with  a  brief  address  by  Charles  himself,  in  which 
he  intimated  that  he  had  come  to  claim  the  king- 
dom on  behalf  of  his  father,  to  whom  it  of  right 
belonged;  that  his  great  object  was  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  that  he  bad  selected 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  most  fitting  place 
in  which  first  to  unfurl  the  royal  standard,  because 
ho  knew  that  he  could  there  count  on  the  support 
of  many  brave  men,  who  were  ready,  like  himself, 

•  The  spot  is  now  marked  bv  a  monument  «iili  a  Latin 
inscription. 


to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt.*  In  about 
two  hours  afterwards,  Kcppoch  arrived  with  a  hand 
of  three  hundred  of  his  retainers,  and  these  were 
joined  before  nightfall  by  a  considerable  party  of  the 
M'Leods,  who  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  tho 
defection  of  their  chief,  and  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  return  to  Skye,  and  raise  as  many  men 
as  they  could  in  support  of  the  cause.  The  High- 
land army,  which  now  amounted  Number  of  the 
to  upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  insurgent 
encamped  for  the  night  at  Glen-  army, 
finnan,  and  Sullivan  was  appointed  adjutant  and 
quartcr-mnster-general.  Next  morning  they  com- 
menced their  march,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Mac- 
donald  of  Gleneoo  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
by  the  Stowarts  of  Appin,  under  Ardshiel,  with 
two  hundred,  and  by  Glengarry  the  younger  with 
about  the  same  number,  so  that  the  Jacobite  force 
now  amounted  to  about  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Wild  and  extravagant  as  the  project  wras,  there 
was  at  this  time  a  remarkable  con-  Feebleness  of 
junction  of  circumstances  in  its  the  government, 
favour.  Those  who  had  joined  the  expedition  still 
kept  possession  of  their  arms,  notwithstanding  the 
order  for  the  disarming  of  tho  clans:  tho  govern- 
ment were  not  yet  alive  to  their  danger,  and  even 
if  they  had  been,  they  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  flower  of  the  army  on  the  continent, 
and  the  almost  total  want  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money  on  tho  part  of  their  servants  in  Scotland,  not 
in  a  condition  to  offer  prompt  and  effectual  resist- 
ance. The  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  who  hung 
about  the  court,  were  in  general  so  much  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  personal  and  family  ag- 
grandisement, that  the  well-being  of  their  country, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Highlands,  had  been 
completely  neglected.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
chieftains,  otherwise  well  affected  to  the  govern- 
ment, had  been  soured  and  disgusted  by  neglect 
and  disappointment;  the  party  favourable  to  the 
Protestant  succession  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  hod  lapsed  into  a  Btate 
bordering  on  indifference;  the  Hanoverian  sove- 
reigns were  personally  unpopular,  while  a  natural 
sympathy  was  felt  by  all  classes  for  the  misfortunes 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Stewart. 

King  George  was  at  this  time  in  Hanover,  and 
the  government  was  entrusted  dur-  Patriotic 
ing  his  absence  to  a  regency  com-  conduit  of 
posed  of  his  principal  ministers.  ,he  l>ri"si<,ent- 
Among  these,  the  Marquis  of  Twceddale,  under 
the  official  title  of  Secretary-ofstate  for  Scotland, 
had  the  principal  management  of  public  affairs  in 
that  country.  It  appears,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  responsible  position,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  designs  of  Charles  until  he  received  informa- 
tion through  the  vigilance  and  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
Lord-president  Forbes.  That  distinguished  states- 
man, to  whom  his  country  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  whose  repeated  warnings  and  saga- 
cious counsels  had  been  treated  with  neglect  by 
the  government,  did  not  on  that  account  relax  his 
•  Lai:  SM.ili^pi-*  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 
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efforts  for  his  country's  good.  It  wu  mainly 
through  his  instrumentality  that  the  chieftains  of 
Skye,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Laird  of 
M'Jxjod,  were  prevented  from  joining  the  insur- 
gents, and  kept  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  Hanover.  As  early  as  July  the  President  learned 
from  M'Leod  the  intention  of  Charles  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Scotland  j  and,  although  he  enter- 
tained some  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  that  inten- 
tion, he  considered  it  his  duty  to  communicate  an 
account  of  what  he  had  heard  to  Sir  John  Cope, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Soot- 
G.pea  lan<*'  ^°nn  >mmediately  trans- 
corro<|  (>ndfnce  milted  the  intelligence  to  the  re- 

i\;th  the       gency,  and  while  he  expressed  his 
{pvcrmnent.      ,     ,  ,  .     4,      .  -  „ 

b  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  re- 

port, he  urged  them  without  delay  to  send  aims 
to  the  forts  in  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  Buch  of 
the  clans  as  should  remain  loyal,  and  to  take  nil 
possible  measures  to  meet  the  exigency,  if  it 
shotild  arise.  He  was  answered  on  the  9th  of  July 
by  Tweeddalc,  who  by  no  means  viewed  the  matter 
in  a  serious  light,  and  merely  directed  Cope  tok&  p 
a  watchful  eye  upon  tho  north,  but  informed  him 
that  the  lords  of  the  regency  could  not  consent  to 
send  arms,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  country.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  however,  Cope  received  another 
letter  from  Tweeddale,  intimating  that  Charles  bad 
actually  left  France  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Scotland,  commanding  the  general  to  have  his 
troops  in  readiness  to  act  on  a  moment's  notice,  and 
promising  to  send  immediately  the  arms  which  be 
had  previously  requested  in  vain.  On  the  8th  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lord-Justice-Clerk,  enclos- 
ing one  that  had  been  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Argyle, 
reporting  that  Charles  had  landed.  In  the  mean- 
time, M'Lecd  had  communicated  to  the  President 
authentic  intelligence  of  Charles's  arrival,  and  of 
Clanranald's  mission  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  This 
letter  was  shown  by  Forbes  to  Cope  on  the  9th, 
and  was  then  transmitted  to  London,  along  with 
the  other  papers,  in  order  to  rouse  the  govern- 
ment into  action.  At  the  same  time,  the  President, 
the  Lord-Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  con- 
curred in  representing  to  Cope  "that  the  most 
effectual  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  wavering  people 
joining  with  the  disaffected,  so  as  to  make  a  for- 
midable body,  was  immediately  to  march  and  stop 
their  progress,"  as  there  is  always  on  such  occasions 
a  great  number  ready  to  join  with  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  stronger  party.  On  the  same  day 
the  President  set  out  for  tho  Highlands,  and  Cope, 
after  communicating  his  plans  to  Tweeddale,  pre- 
pared to  follow.  The  lords  of  the  regency  were  in 
no  degree  alarmed  by  all  this  startling  intelligence.* 
They  imagined  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  royal 
forces  would  be  sufficient  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
if  it  should  actually  take  place,  and  contented 
themselves  with  sending  injunctions  to  the  general 
to  prosecute  tho  plan  ho  had  proposed,  to  march 

•  Culloden  Paper*,  p.  385:  Marquis  of  Tweeddale' a 
better*,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  General 
Officers.  London,  1749. 


direct  to  Fort  Augustus,  and  to  attack  and  dUptne 
the  rebels  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

Meanwhile,  their  lordships  had,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  issued  a  proclamation  in     Pn«,  *?t  on 
the  London    Gazette,  offering  a     the  he»d  of 
reward  of  £30,000  to  any  one  who  Charles- 

♦  Lib  r*>f Art 

should  seize  and  secure  the  person 
of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  wa 
no  sooner  apprised  of  this  circumstance  than  he 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  dated  from  our 
camp  at  Kinlochiel,"  denouncing  the  proclamation 
of  the  government  as  an  "insolent  attempt,"  tnd 
offering  a  similar  reward  for  the  capture  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  for  preventing  his  land- 
ing on  any  part  of  the  British  coast. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  same  day  on  which 
Charles  raised  his  standard  at  Departure  of 
Glenfinnan,  Cope  commenced  his  Cope  for  iU 
march  from  Edinburgh.  This  luck-  u,Kh,tnd* 
less  general  was  a  man  of  undoubted  fidelity  and 
courage,  but  a  mere  disciplinarian,  dull,  stupid,  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  enemy  he 
had  to  contend  with.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  1715,  to  coop  up  the 
insurgents  within  their  own  barren  domaini,  or 
taking  up  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to 
protect  the  capital,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  march- 
ing to  attack  them  in  their  inaccessible  mountain 
fastnesses.  His  army  was  much  too  small  for  :ht 
service  allotted  to  it,  and  was,  besides,  poorly  »?■ 
pointed,  and  unaccustomed  to  active  service.  Whfs 
assembled  at  Stirling,  it  was  found  Amount  and 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  companies  condition  of 
of  foot,  amounting  in  all  to  about  1  w 
fourteen  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  two  regiracnU 
of  dragoons,  which,  however,  from  a  belief  that  i 
force  of  this  description  was  unadapted  for  m*Kt 
in  a  mountainous  country,  he  left  behind.  The 
force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  men  belonging  \c 
the  youngest  regiments  in  the  service.  They 
consequently  inexperienced,  and,  however  well  dis- 
ciplined, had  yet  to  learn  practically  the  art  of 
war.  Ho  carried  with  him  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  a  drove  of  black  cattle  to  be  slain  fw 
food  as  occasion  might  require,  and  about  a  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  to  be  distributed  among  such 
volunteers  as  might  range  themselves  under  hi< 
standard.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had 
little  aid  of  this  kind  to  expect  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  legal  fjf 
him  to  arm  his  people,  who  had  already  been  dis- 
armed by  act  of  parliament,  without  express  aoth> 
rity  from  tho  legislature;  tho  Duke  of  AtUll 
sent  him  a  reinforcement  of  not  more  than  fift«B 
men  ;  while  from  Lord  Glenorchy  he  obtained  «m; 
a  promise  of  five  hutidred,  provided  he  would 
at  Crieff,  where  he  then  was,  for  three  days.  Find- 
ing1 his  hopes  of  assistance  thus  disappointed,  he 
meditated  an  immediate  return  to  the  capital,  sod 
was  only  restrained  from  taking  this  step  by  the 
peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions  from  tht 
government.  He,  however,  sent  back  as  a  usela* 
encumbrance  seven  hundred  of  the  stand  of  in». 
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with  which  he  had  furnished  himself.  At  the  bridge 
of  'lay  he  was  joined  by  about  fifty  men  of  Lord 
Loudon's  regiment,  but  these,  with  tho  exception 
of  about  fifteen,  in  a  few  days  deserted  him,  and, 
going  over  to  the  rebels,  curried  with  them  in- 
formation of  his  movements.  When  he  arrived  at 
Palnacardocb,  ho  received  the  disheartening  intel- 
ligence, that  the  army  of  the  rebels,  superior  to 
his  in  number,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  Highland  campaign,  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  country.  He 
continued  his  march,  notwithstanding,  to  Dal- 
whiunie,  where,  finding  this  information  fully  con- 
firmed, he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  pcr- 

Pcrplexity  of  plexity.  His  instructions  were  to 
Cup?,  proceed  direct  to  Fort  Augustus. 
To  do  so,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross 
over  the  summit  of  Corriearrack,  a  lofty  and  almost 
perpendicular  mountain,  at  not  fewer  than  seven- 
teen different  traverses  of  which  his  army  would 
be  exposed  to  tho  fire  of  the  enemy ;  while  the 
descent,  even  if  they  should  be  m>  fortunate  as 
to  reach  the  summit,  Would  be  equally  dangerous. 
Two  modes  of  extrication,  each  with  its  attendant 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  presented  themse!v«» 
to  his  choice.  The  first  and  more  obvious  was  to 
return  ;  but  this  course,  besides  being  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  government,  would  expose  his  men  to 
be  harassed  during  their  retreat  by  the  active  and 
hardy  mountaineers,  who,  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  unencumbered  with  baggage, 
might  ci of  s  the  mountains  in  different  directions,  cut 
off  his  supplies,  or  even  compel  him,  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  to  fight  his  way.  The  second  was  to 
proceed  to  Inverness  by  Ruthven.  This  step  would, 
no  doubt,  leave  the  south  open  to  the  enemy  without 
obstruction,  hut  the  general  calculated  on  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  the  loyal  clans  in  the  north, 
and  hoped  that  by  threatening  the  lands  of  the 
rebels,  they  would  be  compelled  cither  to  remain, 
or  to  return  for  tho  protection  of  their  property. 
In  this  dilemma,  Sir  John  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  whom  he  submitted  these  proposals  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  army.  A  solitary  voice  recommended 
that  they  should  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Highlands,  and  there  wait  the  at t nek 
of  the  rebels;  but  this  judicious  counsel  was  disre- 
garded, and  at  last  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  the  preposterous  expedient  of  marching  to 
Inverness,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
thus  leaving  the  low  country  entirely  unprotected. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles,  who  had  begun  his 
march  about  the  same  time  as  Cope,  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Moy,  in  Lochaber,  where  he  received  in- 
telligence, by  an  express  from  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket,  that  tho  royal  army  was  approaching 
Dalwhinnie,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Augustus.  He 
instantly  formed  the  resolution  of  pushing  forward 
by  forced  marches,  to  gain  possession  of  the  im- 
portant pass  of  Corriearrack,  and  to  expedito  his 
march,  gave  orders  to  burn  and  otherwise  destroy 
everything  that  might  prove  an  encumbrance. 
Even  hia  own  personal  baggage  was  sacrificed  to 


this  object.  Having  reached  Aberchalodcr,  he 
was  joined  by  tho  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  and  the 
Grants  of  Glenmorriston ;  and  when  his  army 
halted  on  the  summit  of  Corriearrack,  he  found  it 
had  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  men.  Here  he 
fully  expected  to  see  the  royal  army  toiling  up  the 
ascent,  and  involving  themselves  in  those  dangerous 
traverses,  in  which  they  could  eusily  have  been 
overwhelmed.  To  his  great  disappointment,  how- 
ever, not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  During  the  sus- 
pense which  ensued,  a  small  party  of  Highlanders 
made  their  appearance  at  a  distance.  Thev  were 
at  first  supposed  to  be  a  party  of  the  vanguard  of 
the  royalists;  but  they  turned  out  to  be  deserters, 
bringing  the  astounding  intelli-  Com;  rctn-jU 
gence  that  the  royal  geueral  had  to  Invenu-M. 
changed  his  course,  and  was  now  marching  to 
Inverness.  This  news  was  received  by  the  High- 
landers with  a  shout  of  exultation,  and  the  greater 
number  were  eager  to  descend  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives.  Apparently  with  this  view,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Garriemorc,  where  Charles  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war.  The  result  was  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  aban-  Q\iAT), „ 
doned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  march  resolves  to 
directly  on  the  capitul.  The  pru-  nur.h  on  tho 
dence  of  this  measure,  in  a  military  c«i'it*l— 
point  of  view,  may  perhaps  he  questioned,  but  it 
was,  at  least,  calculated  by  its  boldness  to  encourage 
their  friends,  and  to  intimidate  their  adversaries. 
In  forming  this  determination  the  council  were  no 
doubt  influenced  partly  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing .supplies,  and  partly  by  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  now  acted  as 
secretary  to  Charles,  and  who  assured  them,  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites  it  would  be 
an  cosy  matter  to  get  possession  of  the  capital, 
where  these  were  numerous  and  powerful. 

In  two  days  the  insurgent  army  made  their  way 
through  the  mountains  of  Badenoch,  and  entered 
the  vale  of  Atholl.  As  they  descended  into  the 
low  country  they  received,  like  a  mountain  torrent, 
accessions  of  strength  from  every  glen  which  they 
passed.    The  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George 

|  Murray,  Lords  Nairn,  and  Strathallan,  Oliphant 
of  Gask,  and  Mercer  of  Aldie,  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  tho  new  recruits,  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  liko  those  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  cave 
of  Adullum — every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented.  The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
subsequently  joined  tho  rebels,  was  so  miserably 
poor  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
charity  of  his  friend*  for  a  dinner;  and  brave, 
sturdy,  plain-spoken  old  Baltnerino,  when  accused 
of  treason,  said,  «'  Treason ! — the  fact  is,  I  was 
starving ;  and  if  tho  Grand  Turk  had  set  up  his 
standard,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  join  it." 
When  the  Highlanders  reached  Blair,  the  seat  of  tho 
Duke  of  Atholl,  w  ho  had  fled  at  their  approach,  his 

brother,  Tullibardine,  took  temporary  possession  of 
the  ducal  palace,  of  which, but  for  his  attachment  to 

the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  he  would  have  been  the 
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acknowledged  And  rightful  owner.  Here  he  gave 
a  magnificent  banquet  to  Charles,  who  remained 
two  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  singular  species 
of  hospitality.  In  the  meantime,  Lochiel  and  , 
Nairn  were  dispatched  to  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  to 
—he  makes  Pr°cla>m  James  VIII.  They  were 
hi*  {mbli.j  followed  by  the  insurgent  army,  the 
ent ry  into  vanguard  of  which  arrived  at  Perth 
on  the  3rd  of  September ;  and  next 
day  Charles,  attended  by  the  main  body,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  town  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  Here  he  remained  a  week  to  col- 
lect supplies,  of  which  he  stood  much  in  need, 
as  ont  of  four  thousand  louis-d'ors  which  he  had 
when  he  left  France,  only  one  now  remained  in  his 
possession.  He  obtained  £500  from  the  town  of 
Perth  ;  several  sums  were  voluntarily  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  partisans  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Clan- 
ranald  and  Kcppoch  were  dispatched  with  a  party 
of  Macdonalds  to  Dundee,  where  they  levied  public 
contributions,  and  seized  two  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  they 
immediately  forwarded  to  Perth,  for  the  use  of  the 
army. 

Having  replenished  his  exchequer  as  well  as  rc- 
Marrhofihe  cru'Jcd  his  forces,  Charles  quitted 
H  ighluudera  Perth  on  the  1 1  th  of  September,  and 
from  Perth  to  resumed  his  adventurous  march  to 
Edinburgh,  the  south.  The  direct  road  to  the 
capital  led  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  by  the  Queen's 
Ferry  ;  but  all  the  boats  on  the  north  side  having 
been  removed,  he  had  no  means  of  conveying  his 
troops  across  the  estuary ;  and  as  Stirling  Bridge 
was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  and  to  cross  the 
Forth  above  Stirling.  The  various  localities  which 
the  prince  passed  over  in  this  march  were  associ- 
ated with  the  most  memorable  and  spirit-stirring 
events  in  Scottish  history.  At  Scone  his  great 
ancestor,  Robert  Bruce,  was  solemnly  crowned  on 
taking  up  arms  against  tho  oppressor  of  his 
country,  as  were  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
from  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore  downwards. 
Near  Dunblane,  where  Charles  spent  the  first  night, 
is  Sheriffmuir,  where  was  fought  the  doubtful  battle 
which  arrested  tho  progress  of  Mar's  rebellion. 
Crossing  the  Forth — the  Kubicon  of  his  enterprise, 
which  used  to  bridle  tho  wild  Highlandmen— at 
the  fords  of  Frew,  about  eight  miles  above  Stirling, 
and  keeping  to  the  south,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
guns  of  the  castle,  Charles  Baw  at  a  distance  the 
battlements  of  that  celebrated  fortress,  the  birth- 
place of  James  II.  and  James  V.,  and  long  the 
favourite  abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  He  then 
traversed,  on  tho  14th,  the  field  of  Bannnckburn — 
the  Marathon  of  Scotland— where  Robert  Bruce, 
against  fearful  odds,  gained  that  great  victory  which 
established,  on  a  secure  basis,  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  The  Highland  army  passed 
the  night  on  the  neighbouring  field  of  Sauchic, 
where  King  James,  tho  third  of  his  ill-fated  race 
who  bore  that  name,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his 
rebel  subjects,  headed  by  his  own  son.    Then  came 


the  Torwood  and  Falkirk,  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  patriot-hero  Wallace,  and  des- 
tined soon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  last  fruitless  vie. 
I  ton*  won  by  the  prince's  own  army.  On  the  16th 
he  reached  Linlithgow,  long  a  seat  of  Scottish 
royalty,  the  birthplace  of  the  beautiful  and  unfbr- 
tunato  Queen  Mary,  and  tho  scene  of  the  murder 
of  tho  great  regent  Moray.  Traversing  scenes 
such  as  these,  which  could  not  have  been  surveyed 
without  emotion  by  the  heir  of  the  ancient  royal 
race  of  Scotland,— himself  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  in  daring  is  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
the  most  memorable  deeds  of  his  ancestors, — the 
prince,  on  the  17th,  reached  the  village  cf  Cor- 
storphine,  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
To  avoid  the  exposure  of  his  troops  to  the  fire  of 
the  castle  guns,  he  turned  aside  in  a  southerly 
direction  toward  the  little  village  of  Slateford,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Gray's  Mill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  in  i 
state  of  great  excitement  and  per-    Excitement  in 
turbation.    The  castle,  situated  on    11,8  capital— 
an  inaccessible  rock, and  held  by  a  sufficient  garrison, 
was  quite  secure ;  but  the  city  was  protected  on  the 
south  and  east  only  by  an  old  wall,  hastily  erected 
after  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  by  a  shallow  lake, 
called  the  Nor'  Loch,  on  the  northern  side ;  and  by 
some  slight  fortifications  recently  thrown  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Professor  M'Laurin. 
The  wall  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
was  embattled,  but  the  parapet  was  too  narrow  for 
mounting  cannon,  and  was  in  various  places  over- 
looked by  lines  of  lofty  houses,  only  a  few  feet 
distant,  so  that,  in  reality,  it  afforded  very  little 
protection  to  the  city.  The  Lord  Provost,  Archibald 
Stewart,  was  a  well-known  Jacobite, and  was  after- 
wards brought  to  trial  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty 
in  this  emergency.    He  certainly  was  not  hearty 
in  taking  or  countenancing  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital,  and  his  reluctance  to  assist  in 
the  preparations  which  were  made  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  Highlanders  is  said  to  have  been 
increased  by  his  desire  to  thwart  his  burghal  rivals, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  ex-provo*t  Drum- 
mond,  were  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the 
town  ;  but  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  autho- 
rities were  utterly  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
The  only  trustworthy  force  in  the  city,  in  addition 
to  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  consisted  of  ihf 
veteran  and  worn-out  soldiers  called  the  Town 
Guard,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  number. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  numerous  _mra*ure» 
body  of  militia,  called  the  Trained    adopted  f»r  iy 
Bands,  divided  into  sixteen  com- 
panies, and  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men,  but  they  were  entirely  undisciplined,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  known  to  be  disaftVcred 
towards  the  Hanoverian  cause.    Towards  the  end 
of  August,  the  more  zealous  citizens  had  proposed 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  for  tlx 
j  defence  of  the  town,  to  be  paid  by  voluntary  nb 
I  scription  ;  and  tho  professors  of  the  university  and 
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the  clergy,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
government,  made  liberal  offers  of  money  for  that 
purpose.    But  tho  royal  permission  was  not  ob- 
tained till  the  9th  .of  September,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Prince  Charles's  arrival  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital  only  two  hundred  men  had  been 
embodied,  and  these  were  for  tho  most  part  persons 
of  dissolute  character,  who  were  tempted  to  enlist 
The  Edinburgh  merely  by  the  promise  of  pay.  In 
Regiment  and  addition  to  this  force,  which  was  de- 
volunteers,     gjgnated  the  Edinburgh  Regiment, 
about  four  hundred  of  tho  inhabitants  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  band  or  association,  and  were 
supplied  with  arms  from  the  castle.    They  were 
divided  into  six  companies,  officers  were  appointed 
to  command  them,  and  they  were  regularly  drilled 
twice  a  day.    Several  old  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  on  the  walls,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  ship- 
ping at  Leith,  and  tho  various  gates  of  the  city 
were  strongly  barricaded.  "  Many  of  the  volunteers 
were,  doubtless,  gallant  young  men,  students  from 
the  university,  and  so  forth ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  citizens,  at  an  age  unfit  to  take  up  arms, 
without  previous  habit  and  experience.    Many  of 
them  were,  moreover,  Oneyert  and  Moneyert,  as 
Falstaff  says — men  whose  word  upon  'Change 
would  go  much  farther  than  their  blows  in  battle. 
Most  had  ships  to  be  plundered,  houses  to  be 
burned,  children  to  bo  brained  with  Lochabcr 
axes,  and  wives  and  daughters  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war."  •    They  had,  therefore, 
no  great  Btomach,  even  from  tho  first,  for  the 
dangers  of  an  encounter  with  stalwart  Highland 
savages,  and  on  the  near  approach  of  the  insur- 
gent array,  their  show  of  valour  and  real  very 
speedily  disappeared. 

When  intelligence  was  received  that  the  van  of 
the  rebel  nrmy  had  reached  the  villago  of  Kirk- 
liston, a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city,  it  was 
proposed  by  General  Guest,  governor  of  the  castle, 
that  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  supported  by 
the  town  guard,  tho  Edinburgh  regiment,  and 
tho  volunteers,  should  march  out  and  give  battle 
to  the  enemy.    This  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  tho 
provost,  who  placed  ninety  of  the  town  guard  at 
the  disposal  of  General  Guest,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  volunteers  pledged  them- 
selves to  join  in  tho  movement,  and  to  march  out 
with  the  dragoons.    The  appointed  signal  for  their 
assembling  was  tho  ringing  of  the  fire-bell,  and  its 
ominous  sound  was  heard  on  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath 
the  15th,  during  divine  service;  but,  "instead  of 
rousing  the  hearts  of  the  volunteers  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  it  rather  reminded  them  of  a  passing 
knell."   The  churches  were  immediately  emptied, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
poured  out  into  the  High  Street,  where  they  found  | 
the  volunteers  drawn  up  in  tho  Lawn-market,  pre- 
paratory to  marching  against  the  insurgents.  Im- 
mediately after,  Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  Leith,  rode  up  the  street  on  their 
woy  to  Corstorphine,  and  were  welcomed  with 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxvi. 
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loud  huzzas.    At  sight  of  the  volunteers  they 
in  turn  shouted,  and  claahod  their  swords  against 
each  other.     The  volunteers  now  prepared  to 
march,  but  their  mothers,  wives,  and  other  female 
relatives  and  friends,  clinging  to  them,  implored 
them  with  tears  and  cries  not  to  risk  their  lives  in 
an  encounter  with  savage  Highlandmen.   At  tho 
word  of  command,  however,  they  PuBillanimity 
began  their  march  up  the  Lawn-        of  the 
market,  led  by  their  captain,  Ex-  vol«n»*ers. 
provost  Drummond,  but  the  scene  they  had  just 
witnessed  had  not  tended  to  animate  their  drooping 
courage.    Some  lagged  behind,  some  6tood  still  in 
the  street,  some  slipped  aside  iuto  closes  or  courts, 
some  bolted  into  houses  whose  doors  stood  tempt- 
ingly open.    In  descending  tho  famous  West  Bow, 
they  disappeared  by  scores  under  doorways  or 
down  wynds,  until  when  their  commander  halted 
at  the  West  Port  and  looked  behind  him,  ho  found, 
to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  that  nearly  tho 
whole  of  his  valiant  followers  had  disappeared,  and 
that  only  a  few  of  his  personal  friends  remained. 
The  author  of  a  contemporary  pamphlet — alleged  to 
be  David  Hume — afterwards  compared  their  march 
to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  w  hich  at  one  place  is  a 
majestic  river  rolling  its  waves  through  fertile 
Acids,  but,  being  continually  drawn  off  by  littlo 
canals,  at  last  dwindles  iuto  a  small  rivulet,  and 
is  almost  lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  tho 
ocean.* 

Lieutenant  Lindsay  returned  to  tho  Lawn- 
market,  where  he  found  a  considerable  body  of  the 
volunteers  still  standing  in  the  street,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  one  hundred  and  foity-ono 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Grass-market,  whcie  they 
joined  Drummond's  small  party.  But  as  they 
were  standing  near  the  West  Port  before  setting 
out,  Dr.  Wibhart,  Principal  of  the  University,  came 
down  with  several  other  clergymen,  and  entreated 
the  volunteers  to  remain  within  the  city.  This 
prudent  advico  was  adopted  after  a  slight  show 
of  reluctance.  The  preposterous  movement  was 
abandoned;  the  raw  levies  were  led  back  to 
the  college  yard,  and  dismissed  for  the  evening. 
The  town  guard,  however,  and  the  men  of  the 
Edinburgh  regiment  marched  out  by  order  of  the 
provost,  and  joined  the  dragoons  at  Corstor- 
phine. As  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  Colonel  Gardiner  retired  at  sunset  with  tho 
two  regiments  of  dragoons  to  a  field  betwixt  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,  leaving  a  small  party  of  his  men 
to  watch  tho  motions  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  the 
civic  troops  returned  at  the  same  time  to  the  city. 
During  the  night  the  walls  of  the  city  were  guarded 
by  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  the 
trained  bands,  volunteers,  and  somo  auxiliaries 
from  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith.  Tho  same  night 
Brigadier  Fowkes  arrived  from  Loudon,  and  next 
morning  superseded  Colonel  Gardiner  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  dragoons,  whom  ho  led  out  to  a  field 
near  Coltbridge,  about  two  miles  west  from  tho 
city.   The  Highlanders,  on  approaching  Corstor- 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  173 
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phine,  perceived  the  reoonnoitering  party  left  there 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  a  few  mounted 
gentlemen  were  sent  forward  to  ascertain  their 
number.  A*  they  rode  up  towards  the  regulars, 
they  fired  their  pistols  at  them,  according  to  the 
Panic  of  the  usual  custom  of  skirmishers.  An 
dragoons.  unaccountable  panic  immediately 
seized  tho  dragoons.  They  wheeled  about,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  galloped  off 
towards  the  main  body  at  Col tb ridge,  to  whom  they 
communicated  their  fears.  Brigadier  Fowkes  found 
it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat,  which  was  speedily 
converted  into  a  flight;  and  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  witnessed 
the  alarming  spcctaclo  of  the  dragoons  galloping 
in  the  greatest  confusion  and  terror  along  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  Prince's  Street  They 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  Lcith,  but  on  a  cry 
being  raised  that  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand, 
they  resumed  their  flight  aa  far  as  Preston  pans. 
In  the  course  of  tho  night,  terrified  by  a  cry  for 
assistance  from  one  of  their  comrades  who  had 
fallen  into  a  disused  coalpit  full  of  water,  the 
craven  dragoons  once  more  took  to  their  heels,  and 
never  drew  bridle  till  they  reached  North  Berwick, 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Edinburgh.  Colonel 
Gardiner  had  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
in  his  own  house,  which  was  close  by  the  field 
chosen  by  the  dragoons  for  their  bivouac.  When 
he  rose  in  the  morning,  he  found  all  his  men  gone, 
and  was  obliged  to  follow,  with  a  heavy  heart,  in 
the  direction  they  had  taken.  The  road  along  which 
they  had  fled  was  strewed  with  swords,  pistols,  and 
firelocks,  which  the  terror-stricken  dragoons  had 
thrown  away  to  expedite  their  flight.  The  gallant 
veteran,  deeply  depressed  by  the  shameful  conduct 
of  his  men,  caused  these  weapons  to  bo  collected 
and  carried  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar,*  whither 
the  dragoons  had  preceded  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Monday  the  capital 
Agitation  of  Wfts  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
tho  ciiixcns  Early  in  tho  day  a  message  from 
of  Edinburgh.    the  princ(J  Wft9  deHvercd  to  the 

citizens,  by  a  person  named  Alves,  requiring  them 
to  submit,  and  threatening  them  with  military  exe- 
cution if  they  ventured  to  resist.  After  the  flight 
of  the  dragoons,  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  collected 
in  the  streets,  and  clamoured  loudly  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  city.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  provost  called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates 
to  consider  what  should  be  done.  The  officers 
of  the  crown  were  invited  to  attend,  and  give 
their  advice;  but  it  was  found  that  they  had 
prudently  withdrawn  from  the  city.  A  large 
number  of  unauthorised  persons  crowded  into  the 
chamber  where  the  provost  and  magistrates  were 
assembled,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  ad- 
journ to  the  New  Church  aisle,  where  the  ques- 

Ncgotiations  llon  "Defend  or  not  defend  the 
for  a        town  "  was  put.   The  meeting  was 

surrender.  exceedingly  noisy  and  tumultuous, 
and  whilst  the  excitement  was  at  its  height,  aud  the 

•  Home's  Work*,  vol.  iit. 


great  majority  were  clamorous  for  surrender,  i 
letter  was  handed  in  from  the  prince  demand, 
ing  that  the  city  should  be  given  up,  under  i 
promise  that  tho  property  of  the  citizens  should 
be  protected,  and  their  rights  and  liberties  presemd. 
The  perusal  of  this  letter  finally  decided  the  meet- 
ing  in  favour  of  a  capitulation,  and  deputies  vert 
immediately  appointed  to  wait  on  the  prinec  at 
Gray's  Mill,  with  instructions  to  solicit  time  fb: 
deliberation. 

Meanwhile,  the  volunteers  were  drawn  up  in 
the  street  in  readiness  to  obey  any  orders  that 
might  be  given  them,  when  a  gentlemen,  whose 
person  was  not  recognised,  rode  up  the  W'al 
Bow  on  a  grey  horse,  and  passing  rapidly  along 
the  front  of  their  line,  cried  out  that  he  had  ju*: 
seen  tho  Highlanders,  and  that  they  were  sixteen 
thousand  strong.*  This  announcement  complete 
tho  dismay  of  the  disheartened  volunteers,  who  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  castle  and  delivered  up 
their  arms  to  General  Guest  The  other  bodies  of 
militia  that  had  received  their  arms  from  the 
castlo  magazine  speedily  followed  their  example,  so 
that  all  hope  of  resistance  was  now  virtually  hid 
aside,  although  the  trained  bands  still  continued 
to  man  the  walls. 

The  deputies  had  scarcely  left  the  city  to  wait 
upon  tho  prince,  when  intelligence  was  received 
by  the  provost  and  magistrates  that  the  transports 
with  General  Cope's  forces  on  board  were  in  sigh; 
of  Dunbar.    The  prospect  of  speedy  assi»tsn« 
from  tho  royal  army  somewhat  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  citizens  5  and  various  projects  for 
the  defenco  of  the  capital  were  discussed  ly 
General  Guest  and  the  magistrates.    The  deputa 
tion  returned  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  brings 
back  another  letter  from  the  prince,  reitermtin? 
his  demand  to  be  received  peaceably  into  the  city, 
and  appealing  to  his  own  manifesto  and  his  father » 
declaration  as  sufficient  security  for  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  demanding  a  positive  answer  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  tho  morning.   The  magistral 
were  in  great  perplexity,  and,  after  a  lengthened 
discussion,  sent  out  a  second  deputation  about  tte* 
hour,  with  a  renewed  request  for  a  little  longer 
time,  under  the  pretext  of  a  wish  to  consult  tb« 
citizens ;  but  the  prince  refused  to  admit  them  to 
hia  presence,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  with- 
out accomplishing  their  object. 

Charles  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
prompt  measures,  and,  apprehensive  of  the  speedy 
arrival  of  Cope,  he  resolved  that  an  immediate 
attempt  should  be  made  to  take  the  city  by  sur- 
prise.  A  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  undti 
Lochiel,  Kcppoch,  Ardshiel,  and  O'SuUivan,  was 
sent  towards  the  city,  carrying  with  them  a  baml 
of  gunpowder  to  blow  up  one  of  the  gates,  if  neces- 
sary. Marching  across  the  Boroughmoor  by  moon- 
light, they  reached  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  stationed  themselves  in  ambush  near 
the  Nctherbow  Port.  They  tried  by  a  stratagrr. 
to  induce  the  guard  to  open  the  gate,  but  with^i 
•  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii-  p.  GO. 
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effect,  and  were  hesitating  what  course  they  should 
adopt,  when  an  accidental  occurrence  relieved 
them  from  their  perplexity,  and  aaved  the  city 
Capture  of  the  an  assault  About  five  in  the  morn* 
Qity*  ing  tho  gate  was  opened  to  let  out 
the  hackney  coach  which  had  conveyed  the  socond 
deputation  to  Cray's  Mill,  tho  coachman  wishing 
to  return  to  his  stables  in  the  Canon  gate,  where  all 
tho  hackney  coaches  of  Edinburgh  were  at  that 
time  kept.  As  soon  as  the  portals  were  thrown 
open,  the  Highlanders  rushed  in,  overpowered  and 
disarmed  the  guard,  and  secured  the  guard- houso 
and  gate.  O'Sullivan  immediately  sent  round  de- 
tachments to  tho  other  gates  of  tho  city,  and  to 
the  stations  upon  the  walls,  and  took  possession  of 
these  also  without  noise  or  bloodshed,  as  quietly,  says 
a  contemporary,  as  one  guard  would  relieve  another 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.*  To  the  surprise 
of  the  assailants,  not  a  single  armed  man  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants  seemed  all 
buried  in  slumber,  except  a  few  who,  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  screaming  of  the  bagpipes,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  Highlanders,  were  seen  in  their 
night-dresses  timidly  peeping  out  of  tho  windows 
at  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  body  of  fierce-looking 
savages  rushing  up  the  street. 

At  daybreak  the  Caroerons  were  marched  up  to 
the  Cross,  and  remained  posted  in  the  Parliament 
Close  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  without  a  man 
quitting  the  ranks,  or  offering  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
strong  guard  was  also  stationed  at  the  head  of  tho 
West  Bow,  for  the  purposo  of  intercepting  all  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  castle. 
Charles,  meanwhile,  had  passed  an  anxious 
March  of      night.    He  had  slept  only  two 
Charles  to      hours,  and  that  without  taking  off 
Uolyrood.      hii  ciotheB-    At  an  eariy  hour  he 

received  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  city,  and  immediately  prepared  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  palaco  of  his  ancestors.  Making  a 
detour  to  the  south,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  castle, 
till  he  reached  Braidsburn,  ho  turned  towards  the 
city  as  far  as  the  Buck  Stone,  a  mass  of  granite 
on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road  near  Morning- 
side,  on  which  his  ancestor,  James  IV.,  is  said  to 
have  planted  the  royal  standard  when  he  mustered 
the  array  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Boroughmoor, 
before  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flodden.  He  then  turned  off  to  the  cast 
by  a  beech-shaded  cross-road  which  leads  by  the 
interesting  old  mansion  of  Grange  f  to  Causeway- 
side  and  Newington.  Entering  the  queen's  park 
near  Priest  field  by  a  breach  which  had  been  made 
in  the  wall,  Charles  traversed  tho  Hunter's  Bog, 
whose  recesses  had  often  echoed  to  tho  buglo  horn 
of  his  ancestors.  He  left  his  troops  there  about 
noon,  and  rode  forward  towards  Holy  rood,  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  Elcho,  and  followed 
•  Home,  vol.  ill.  p.  07. 

t  The  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Diok  Lauder,  author 
of  the  Account  of  tho  Moray  Floods,  and  other  well-known 
works.  Principal  Robertson  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  this  mansion. 


by  a  train  of  gentlemen.  On  reaching  the  emi- 
nence below  the  famous  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  and 
Well,  whero  for  the  first  time  ho  came  within 
bight  of  the  old  palace,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  paused  for  a  brief  space  to  survey  the  beautiful 
scene.  Then  descending  to  the  Duke's  Walk  (so 
named  because  it  had  been  the  favourite  resort  of 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  flagrant  misgovern  - 
ment  he  owed  his  exile),  he  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
to  show  himself  to  the  people,  who  now  flocked 
around  him  in  great  numbers  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  curiosity  and  admiration.  Loud  huzzas 
came  from  the  crowd,  and  many  of  the  enthusiastic 
Jacobites  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse, — a  fine  bay  gelding  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,— 
and  rode  slowly  towards  the  palace.  On  arriving 
in  front  of  Uolyrood  House,  be  alighted,  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  royal  dwelling,  when  a  can- 
non-ball fired  from  the  castle  struck  the  front  of 
James  V.'s  tower,  and  brought  down  a  quantity 
of  rubbish  into  the  courtyard.  No  injury  was 
done,  however,  by  this  gratuitous  act  of  annoyance, 
and  the  prince,  passing  in  at  the  outer  gate,  and 
proceeding  along  the  piazza  within  the  quadrangle, 
was  about  to  enter  tho  porch  of  what  arc  called 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  apartments,  when  James 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  staunch  Jacobito  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  "a  model 
of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour," 
stepped  from  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee  in  token  of 
homage,  and  then  drawing  his  sword  raised  it  aloft, 
and  marshalled  the  way  before  Charles  up  stairs. 

While  Charles  was  thus  taking  possession  of 
his  ancestral  palace,  his  adherents  James  VIII. 
were  proclaiming  his  father  at  the  proclaimed. 
Cross.  At  one  o'clock  a  body  of  clansmen  were 
drawn  up  around  this  venerablo  pile,  and  the 
heralds  and  pursuivants  in  their  official  dresses, 
and  tho  magistrates  in  their  robes,  were  compelled 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  A  Jacobite  teacher 
of  Edinburgh,  named  David  Beatt,  proclaimed 
James  VIII.  in  the  usual  form,  and  read  the  com- 
mission of  Regency  with  the  declaration  issued  by 
James  in  1743,  and  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
the  prince,  dated  at  Paris,  May  16th,  1745.  A  great 
multitudo  of  sympathising  spectators  were  present 
at  tho  ceremony,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  by 
cordial  cheers.  In  the  evening  the  long-deserted 
apartments  of  Holyrood  were  enlivened  with  a  ball, 
at  which  the  Jacobite  ladies  were  charmed  with 
the  elegant  manners  and  vivacity  of  tho  youthful 
aspirant  to  the  throne. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  prince  was  ex- 
ceedingly prepossessing,  and  con-  rcrwnia 
tributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the    rwimtnce  and 
popularity  of  his  cause.    He  was     dre»  of  the 
tall  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  com-  P"nce. 
plexion,  with  large  blue  eyes,  well-formed  and 
regular  features,  and  a  lofty  brow.   His  mien  was 
dignified,  and  his  manners  easy  and  graceful.  "  The 
Jacobites,"  says  Home,  "  were  charmed  with  his 
appearance ;  they  compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce, 
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a  horn  he  resembled,  they  said,  in  his  figure  as  in 
his  fortune.   Tho  Whigs  looked  upon  him  with 
other  eyes;  they  acknowledged  that  he  was  a 
goodly  person,  but  they  observed  that  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of  his  countenance 
was  languid  and  melancholy;  that  he  looked  like 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a 
hero  or  a  conqueror."*    On  his  entry  into  the 
capital  Charles  wore  a  short  tartan  coat,  with  (he 
star  of  the  national  order  of  St.  Andrew,  a  bluo 
velvet  bonnet  with  a  white  satin  cockade,  a  blue 
sash  over  his  shoulder,  small  clothes  of  red  vel- 
vet, and  a  pair  of  military  boots.    His  appear- 
ance was  greeted  with  loud  acclamations  by  the 
country  people,  who  crowded  around  him  when- 
ever he  went  abroad,  and  eagerly  sought  to  kiss 
his  hands  and  touch  his  clothes.     But  it  was 
observed  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  arras  in  his  service.    A  con- 
siderable number  of  recruits,  however,  came  in 
from  other  quarters.   On  the  day  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Nairne  came  up  from 
the  north  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  High- 
landers from  Athol.    The  Earl  of  Kellie.f  Lord 
Elcho,  eldest  son  of  the  aged  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  David  Murray,  Sir  Robert 
Thriepland,  Lockhart  younger  of  Cornwath,  Gra- 
ham younger  of  Airth,  Rollo  younger  of  Pow- 
burn,  Hamilton,  of  Bangour,  the  poet,  and  vari- 
ous other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  also  joined 
the  standard  of  the  prince  at  this  time.  The 
Grants,  of  Glenmorinton,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  came  up  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
While  tho  Jacobite  army  was  taking  possession 
Bcturn  of      of  Edinburgh,  General  Cope  was 

Cope  from  the    landing  his  troops  at  Dunbar, 
north.        i'ho  disembarkation  was  com- 
pleted on  the  17th  ;  and  having  been  reinforced  by 
the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  who  had  retreated 
with  such  haste  from  Coltbridge,  and  by  tho  Earl  of 

Ho  marches  to  Home,  J  with  a  few  other  volunteers, 

meet  the      Cope  set  out  on  his  march  to  rescue 
insurgent*.      t,)c  {rQm  ^  ^ 

army  amounted  altogether  to  about  two  thousand 
*  Homo's  Worki,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

t  In  not  a  few  instances  father  and  son  embraced  oppo- 
site sides  in  this  contest,  so  that  in  whatever  way  it  might 
terminate  the  estate  should  be  preserved  to  the  family. 
On  Mr.  Boatoun,  of  Kilconquhar,  expostulating  with  the 
Earl  of  Kellie  about  the  absurdity  of  his  joining  the  Cheva- 
lier, seeing  that  he  bad  no  followers,  his  Lordship  replied, 
"  Hout  man,  although  I  get  a  bullet  through  my  wame,  is 
there  no  Pitteuweem  (his  eldest  son)  aye  to  the  fore  ?"  So 
far  was  this  prudent  policy  carried,  that  the  wife  of  the 
chief  of  the  Macintoshes  raised  the  elan  in  behalf  of  Charlec, 
while  . the  chief  himself  wns  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of 
militia  raised  in  support  of  the  government. 

I  Lord  Home  joined  the  royal  army,  attended  by  only  two 
servants.  Even  so  late  as  1633,  one  of  Home's  ancestors 
m<  t  King  Charles  I.  as  he  crossed  the  Border,  on  his  visit 
to  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  ail  hundred  well-mounted  gen- 
tlemen, his  kinsmen  and  retainers.  So  great  was  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  tho  state  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  Karl  of  Kellie  tried  to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  prince's 
service  upon  his  estates  in  Fife,  but  could  only  muster  an 
old  Fife  laird,  who  was  to  bo  hi*  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
a  single  serving  man,  to  represent  all  the  rest  of  the  troop. 


two  hundred  men,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
formed  a  well-appointed  and  disciplined  force,  ap- 
parently far  more  than  a  match  for  the  ill-armed  and 
worse  equipped  Highlanders.  On  Thursday, thel&lii 
September,  Sir  John  advanced  as  far  as  Haddingtoc, 
sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  tho 
night.  Next  day  he  resumed  his  march  by  the  ordi- 
nary post  road  which  leads  to  the  capital,  but  on 
reaching  a  spot  called  Huntingdon,  he  turned  off  to 
the  right  and  took  theroad  which  traverses  the  level 
country  near  the  sea,  apparently  from  a  conviction 
that  the  enclosures  near  the  other  line  would,  in 
case  of  an  attack,  be  unfavourable  to  the  move- 
ments of  his  cavalry.  His  intention  was  to  encamp 
for  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Musselburgh, baton 
approaching  the  village  of  Preston,  he  received 
information  that  the  Jacobite  army  was  in  full 
march  to  give  him  battle.  He  immediately  halted, 
and  drew  up  his  troops  on  the  level  plain  between 
Seton  House  and  Preston,  fronting  the  west,  with 
his  right  extending  to  the  sea,  and  his  left  toward* 
the  village  of  Tranent.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up 
his  ground  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  High- 
landers came  in  sight;  not  as  he  expected,  from 
the  west,  but  on  the  high  ground  to  the  south  of 
his  position. 

It  was  on  Thursday  the  19th,  the  day  on  which 
Cope  left  Dunbar,  that  Prince    <rbey  rc90i,., 
Charles  received   intelligence  of    to  give  him 
the  movements  of  the  royal  army.  °*ltle- 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  Duddingston,  wtert 
his  army  was  encamped,  and  calling  a  council  of 
war  proposed  to  march  eastward  next  morning 
and  encounter  the  royalists  on  their  march.  This 
courageous  proposal  was  cordially  approved  of  by 
the  chiefs,  and  ordero  were  at  once  issued  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  the  troops  employed  in 
mounting  guard,  that  tho  whole  army  might  be 
ready  to  march  against  the  enemy.    At  daybreak 
next  morning  they  prepared  to  set  forward. 
They  formed  in  one  narrow  column  three  deep, 
with  the  Prince  at  their  head,  who,  drawing  hi* 
sword,  t>aid,  "  My  friends,  I  have  thrown  away  the 
scabbard."    Ho  was  answered  by  loud  acclama- 
tions, and  the  march  commenced.    The  insurgent! 
were  all  on  foot,  with  the  exception  of  a  fev 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers,  amounting  to  about 
fifty.    They  possessed  a  single  piece  of  artillery— 
au  old  iron  gun  drawn  by  a  string  of  Highland 
poneys.    It  was  useless  for  any  military  purpose, 
and  was  only  employed  for  firing  signals,  but  it 
accompanied  the  march  in  deference  to  the  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were 
little  accustomed  to  artillery,  and  attached  great 
importance  to  the  possession  of  this  field-piece. 
Passing  along  by  the  little  village  of  Easter  Dud- 
dingston, the  insurgents  joined  the  post  road  near 
Portobello,  and  proceeding  towards  Musselburgh, 
crossed  the  Eek  by  the  old  bridge,  a  structure  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  "  over  which  all 
of  noble  or  kingly  that  had  approached  Edinburgh 
for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  must  have  passed— 
which  has  borne  processions  of  monks  and  marches 
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of  armies,  and  trains  of  kings."    Passing  Pinkie 

Clench,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

defeats  ever  suffered  by  the  Scots,  the  Highlanders 

went  up  Edgebuckling  Brae,  and  ascended  Falside 

hill,  near  Carberry,  famous  as  the  spot  where  the 

beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  surrendered 

to  her  insurgent  nobles.    Then,  turning  to  the 

left  and  still  keeping  the  high  ground,  they 

marched  eastward,  till,  within  half  a  mile  of 

The  two      Tranent,  they  came  a  little  after 

armies  come    noon  in  sight  of  the  royal  army 

in  sight  of     in  the  plain  below.    The  High- 
each  other.      i    j       .        j.  .  .     ,   ,.  ,  , 
landers  immediately  halted,  and 

formed  in  order  of  battle  along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Sir  John  Cope,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  at  first 
drawn  up  his  troops  with  their  front  to  the  west, 
but  when  he  saw  the  enemy  suddenly  appear  on 
the  southern  eminence,  he  immediately  changed 
his  front  and  faced  the  south,  having  his  right 
covered  by  the  park  wall  of  Colonel  Gardiner's 
mansion  and  the  village  of  Preston,  and  his  left  by 
Setou  House,  with  its  trees  and  enclosures.  He 
placed  his  foot  in  the  centre,  with  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  three  pieces  of  artillery  on  each  flank. 
The  two  armies  were  about  a  mile  asunder,  and  the 
sloping  eminence  occupied  by  the  Highlanders,  was 
separated  from  the  level  fields  on  which  the  royal 
army  was  drawn  up,  by  a  long  strip  of  marshy 
ground  intersected  by  several  enclosures,  and 
traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch.  Both  parties  seemed  eager  for  the 
conflict.  When  the  Highlanders  first  came  in 
aight,  the  regulars  uttered  a  loud  shout  and  fired 
one  or  two  of  their  cannon  upon  an  advanced  post 
of  the  enemy,  who  returned  the  defiance  with  a 
tremendous  yell,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the 
heights  behind  them.  The  prince  was  eager  for 
an  immediate  attack,  but  he  was  assured  by  the 
country  people  that  it  was  impracticable  to  pass 
Their  respee-  the  marsh  in  front  of  Cope's  posi- 
tive positions,  tion.  Their  statements  were  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Ker,  of  Graden,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience, who,  mounted  on  a  little  white  pony, 
coolly  and  deliberately  examined  the  ground,  un- 
moved by  the  shots  which  were  fired  at  him  while 
he  was  performing  this  service.  Charles  then 
moved  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  west,  and 
threatened  Cope's  right  flank — a  movement  which 
led  to  a  corresponding  change  of  position  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  army.  Finding  the  new  front  of 
the  enemy  strongly  protected  by  the  park  walls  in 
this  quarter,  the  prince  once  more  returned  to 
the  station  which  he  had  occupied  near  Tranent, 
and  the  regulars  wheeled  round  at  the  same  time, 
and  again  faced  the  south.  The  whole  of  the 
afternoon  was  consumed  by  these  manoeuvres, 
which  left  both  armies  in  their  original  positions.0 

*  Late  in  the  afternoon,  Prince  Charles,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  another  officer,  went  to  dine  in  the 
littlo  inn  of  Tranent.  The  landlady  could  not  provide  any 
better  entertainment  for  her  distinguished  guests  than 
some  8cotch  kail,  or  broth,  and  the  meat  from  which  it 
had  been  made.  As  she  had  previously  concealed  her 
service  of  pewter  for  fear  of  the  Highlanders,  she  could 
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The  courage  of 'the  royal  army  was  greatly 
damped  by  the  timid,  irresolute  Discouraging 
conduct  of  their  general,  in  re-  policy  of  Cope, 
maining  on  the  defensive,  while  his  opponents 
manifested  such  eagerness  for  a  battle.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  and  other  officers,  in  vain  urged  upon 
Cope  the  necessity  of  bolder  measures,  and 
earnestly  recommended  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  so 
long  as  his  soldiers  were  in  good  spirits  for  the 
encounter.  Sir  John  seemed  to  imagine  that  he 
had  done  enough  in  maintaining  tho  strong  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed.  The  only  offensive  move- 
ment he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake,  was  to 
fire  a  few  cannot-shot  at  a  party  of  Highlanders 
stationed  in  the  churchyard  of  Tranent.  The 
prince  and  his  men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so 
apprehensive  that  the  royal  forces  would  escape 
them,  as  they  had  done  at  Corriearrack,  that  ho 
detached  Lord  Nairne  with  five  hundred  men  to 
the  westward  of  Preston,  above  Colonel  Gardiner's 
park,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy,  should  they 
attempt  to  steal  off  towards  Edinburgh  during  the 
night.  The  Highlanders  then  moved  to  the  east 
of  Tranent,  and  wrapping  themselves  in  their 
plaids,  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  a  stubble  field. 

The  royal  army  also  bivouaced  upon  the  ground, 
and  as  tho  night  (20th  Sept)  Position  of 
proved  cold  and  dark,  their  general  the  royal 
lighted  great  fires  around  his 
position  to  warm  his  men.  He  also  placed  pickets 
along  the  edge  of  the  monus,  to  secure  his  army 
from  snrprise  during  the  night,  and  sent  his 
baggage  and  military  chest  down  to  Cockenzic 
under  a  strong  guard.  His  forces  were  drawn  up 
on  the  south  side  of  the  morass,  in  the  following 
order :  the  foot  formed  one  lino  facing  the  south, 
having  in  the  centre  eight  companies  of  Lascelles' 
regiment,  and  two  of  Guise's;  on  the  right,  five 
companies  of  Lee's  regiment ;  and  on  the  left,  the 
regiment  of  Sir  John  Murray,  with  some  recruits. 
The  right  flank  was  protected  by  two  regiments 
of  Gardiner's,  and  the  left  by  a  Bimilar  number  of 
Hamilton's  dragoons.  The  artillery,  consisting  of 
six  pieces,  was  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  army, 
near  the  waggon  road  from  Tranent  to  Cockenzie, 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiteford, 
and  guarded  by  a  company  of  Lee's  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cochrane.  Strange  to  say,  no 
proper  artillerymen  had  been  provided  to  work 
the  guns,  and  Cope  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  services  of  the  only  gunner  in  Scotland, 
an  old  man  who  had  belonged  to  the  Scots'  train  of 
artillery  before  the  Union,  and  three  old  invalid  sol- 
diers, assisted  by  a  few  sailors.  Besides  the  regular 
troops,  a  small  body  of  volunteers,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  neighbouring  tenants,  with  their  re- 
spective landlords,  had  placed  themselves  under 
the  royal  standard. 

General  Cope's  army  amounted  altogether  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  men,  and  was  rather  inferior 

purvev  no  more  than  her  wooden  spoons  for  her  three  guests, 
and  one  butcher's  knife  to  cut  the  meat,  which  they  then 
ate  with  their  fingt  i8.-(Cbnmbcr«'s  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  143.) 
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in  number*  to  that  of  Prince  Charles.   Many  of  the 
Highlanders,  however,  were  badly  armed,  and  some 
of  them  had  no  other  weapon  than  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole.  As  soon  as  it  became 
dark,  and  the  rebel  forces  had  taken  up  their 
The  High-     P°Bit»on  f°r  t*18  night,  a  council  of 
landers  rraoWe  war  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
to  attack  the    resolved,  on  the  proposal  of  Lord 
regular!.      George  Murray,  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  break  of  day,  by  crossing  the  morass 
near  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  seemed  least 
impassable.   This  resolution  having  been  unani- 
mously adopted,  Charles,  surrounded  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  lay  down  to  rest  in  a  field  of  pease 
made  up  into  ricks,  having  a  sheaf  for  his  pillow. 
No  fires  were  allowed  to  be  lighted,  and  a  strict 
silence  was  enjoined  on  their  followers,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  their  position  from  the 
English  general. 

There  was  in  tho  army  of  Prince  Charles  a 
young  country  gentleman,  named  Anderson,*  of 
Whitburgh,  in  East  Lothian,  who  was  present  at 
the  council  of  war,  but  took  no  part  in  their  de- 
liberations. Ho  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  ground  in  tho  vicinity,  and  after  the  council 
broke  up,  told  Hepburn  of  Keith,  that  he  knew  a 
path  by  which  the  Highlanders  could,  without 
difficulty,  pass  the  morass  "  without  being  seen  by 
the  enemy,  and  form,  without  being  exposed  to 

m  «  »  i  their  fire."  By  Hepburn's  advice 
Plan  of  atUck.    .  .  . *,    \   .  . 

he  communicated  this  information 

to  Lord  George  Murray,  who  regarded  it  as  so  im- 
portant that  he  immediately  went  with  him  to 
impart  it  to  the  prince.   Charles,  who  was  lying 
asleep  on  a  bunch  of  pease-straw,  roused  himself 
at  once,  and  listened  attentively  to  Mr.  Andersou's 
proposal.   He  then  sent  for  Lochiel  and  some  other 
chiefs,  and  finding  that  they  cordially  approved  of 
the  plan,  he  prepared  to  put  it  into  immediate 
execution.    An  aide-de-camp  was  dispatched  to 
recall  Lord  Nairno's  detachment  from  its  position 
near  Preston,  and  the  whole  army  got  under  arms 
and  began  its  advance  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Saturday,  21st  Sept.)   They  marched  as 
usual  iu  two  columns  of  three  men  abreast,  pre- 
serving the  strictest  silence.    Mr.  Anderson  led 
the  way,  followed  by  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale, 
major  of  the  Clanranald  regiment,  with  a  chosen 
party  of  sixty  men,  whose  appointed  duty  it  was 
to  seize  the  enemy's  baggage.   They  proceeded  in 
an  easterly  direction  till  near  the  farm  of  Ringan- 
head,  when  they  turned  to  the  north  down  a 
hollow  or  valley,  which  winds  through  tho  farm. 
It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  the  path  across  the 
morass,  either  from  ignorance  of  its  existence  or 
from  oversight,  was  left  entirely  unguarded,  for  it 
was  so  narrow  that  the  column  could  scarcely  find 
room  to  advance,  and  the  ground  was  so  soft  that 
many  of  the  Highlanders  sunk  knee-deep  in  mud. 
At  this  point  the  ditch  which  traversed  the  morass 
from  west  to  east  became  a  mill  dam,  and  was 

•  The  father  of  this  gentleman,  who  was  still  living,  had 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715. 


crossed  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which  the 
clansmen  passed  without  interruption.  Charles, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  at- 
tempted to  leap  across  the  dam,  but  stumbled,  and 
fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side.  Having 
cleared  this  impediment,  the  leading  column  con- 
tinued its  course  towards  the  sea,  till  the  whole 
army  had  passed  the  morass  and  gained  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  the  royal  army  was  stationed.  Then, 
wheeling  about,  the  clans  formed  in  battle  array 
on  the  level  ground.  At  this  moment  some  of  the 
dragoons,  who  were  stationed  as  pickets  in  this 
quarter,  for  the  first  time  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  firing  their  pieces,  rode  off  to 
give  the  alarm.  The  cry  of  "  Cannons,  cannons! 
get  ready  the  cannons,  cannoneers ! "  was  imme- 
diately heard  throughout  Cope's  left  wing,  and  the 
general  hastened  to  make  a  new  disposition  of  his 
troops  to  meet  the  impending  attack.  His  right 
now  rested  upon  the  morass,  and  his  left  extended 
towards  the  sea.  The  infantry  stood  in  the  centre, 
and  the  dragoons,  as  formerly,  occupied  each  flank. 
The  artillery  was  placed  on  the  right,  in  front  of 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
their  commander,  and  behind  them  were  the  high 
walls,  enclosing  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
Grange  and  of  Bank  ton,  Colonel  Gardiner's  man 
sion.  The  space  between  the  two  armies  wss  s 
level  field  of  considerable  extent,  which  had  just 
been  cleared  of  its  crop  of  corn.  As  the  expanse 
was  unbroken  by  tree,  or  bush,  or  fence,  it  was 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry. 

The  Highlanders  had  now  completed  their  pre- 
parations for  the  attack.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines :  the  Macdonalda,  under  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  formed  the  right  wing,  an  honour  which 
they  claimed  as  their  hereditary  right,  because 
Robert  Bruce  had  assigned  that  position  to  their 
clan  at  tho  battle  of  Bannockburn ;  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  regiment  and  the  Macgregora  occupied  the 
centre ;  while  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  was  composed  of  the  Cameron*, 
under  Lochiel,  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  led  by 
Stewart  of  Ardshiel.  The  second  line,  which  ws* 
iutended  to  act  as  a  reserve,  was  drawn  up  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  yards  behind  the  other,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  Athol  men,  the  Robertsons  of  Strowsn, 
and  the  M'Lauchlans.  The  command  of  this  body 
was  entrusted  to  Lord  Nairne.  The  front  line  was 
speedily  broken  up  into  small  groups  or  masses, 
each  composed  of  an  individual  clan,  having  the 
best  armed  men  in  front,  who  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  protected  by  their  targets  from  the  enemy's 
fire.  Each  chief  fought  in  the  centre  of  his  dsn. 
and  surrounded  by  bis  principal  relations  and 
officers.  Their  inferior  and  worse-armed  followers 
closed  the  rear,  and  by  their  physical  pressure 
gave  impetus  to  the  charge  of  the  front  ranks. 

When  all  arrangements  had  been  completed, 
Charles  addressed  his  men  in  these  words :  "  Follow 
me,  gentlemen,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  *»U 
this  day  make  you  a  free  and  happy  people."  Hs 
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had  expressed  his  wish  to  lead  the  chargo,  bat  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  chiefs, 
he  consented  to  take  a  position  between  the  two 
lines,  in  midst  of  a  small  guard. 

The  morn  had  now  fully  dawned,  and  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  were  beginning  to  illuminate  the 
waters  of  the  estuary  on  their  right ;  but  the  mist 
vraa  still  rolling  in  huge  masses  over  the  morass 
on  the  left,  and  the  cornfields  in  front,  so  as  to 
hide  the  two  armies  from  each  other.  Everything 

The  battle  of  being  now  in  readiness,  the  order 
Preaton.  to  advance  was  given.  A  brief 
and  solemn  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  clans- 
men took  off  their  bonnets,  raised  their  faces  to 
heaven,  ond  uttered  a  short  prayer.  Then,  pulling 
their  bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  throwing  aside 
their  plaids,  they  began  their  charge.  They  ad- 
vanced in  silence,  at  first  slowly,  but  as  they  pro- 
ceeded they  quickened  their  pace,  and  moved  with 
such  rapidity  that  they  had  to  halt  once  or  twice  to 
recover  their  broken  ranks,  before  closing  with  the 
enemy.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Camerons 
and  Stewarts,  had  the  start  of  the  other  divisions, 
and  moved  somewhat  obliquely,  in  order  that  it 
might  keep  close  to  the  morass,  and  prevent  the 
dragoons  from  turning  its  flank.  An  interval 
was  thus  left  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  through 
-which  a  watchful  enemy  might  have  penetrated. 
At  this  moment  the  mist  rose  like  a  ourtain  and 
showed  the  royal  troops  the  dark  masses  of  the 
clans  rushing  on  to  the  attack.  With  a  tremendous 
yell  the  Camerons  threw  themselves,  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity,  upon  the  glittering  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  The  artillerymen  instantly  fled, 
and  though  Colonel  Whiteford,  with  his  own  hand, 
discharged  five  of  the  six  cannon  upon  the  ad- 
vancing foe,  they  recoiled  only  for  an  instant,  and 
immediately  resumed  their  charge.  The  artillery 
guard  next  fired  a  volley,  but  without  effect  The 
first  squadron  of  dragoons,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Whitney,  was  then  ordered  to  attack 
them;  but  on  receiving  an  irregular  fire  from  their 
fusees,  these  dastards,  who  had  not  recovered  from 
the  canter  of  Coltbridge,  were  seized  with  a  dis- 

Total  defeat  of  graceful  panic,  and  wheelingabout 

the  royal  army.  TO&e  over  the  artillery  guard, 
and  galloped  from  the  field.  The  second  squadron, 
under  Colonel  Gardiner,  was  then  led  forward  to 
the  attack  by  the  gallant  veteran  himself,  who  en- 
cou raged  them  to  stand  firm  j  but  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  paces,  when  they  too  wavered,  halted, 
and  followed  their  companions  in  their  flight. 

Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
left  of  the  royal  army,  behaved  even  worse  than 
Gardiner's,  for  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  tho 
flight  of  their  companions  on  the  right,  than  they 
turned  and  galloped  off  the  field  in  confusion, 
without  striking  a  blow,  before  the  enemy  could 
close  with  them.  The  royal  infantry,  however, 
though  their  flanks  were  left  uncovered  by  the 
dastardly  flight  of  the  dragoons,  stood  their  ground 
for  a  brief  space,  and  poured  a  well-directed  volley 
upon  the  centre  of  the  insurgents,  which  prostrated 


a  number  of  their  best  men.  But  their  extended 
files  were  soon  pierced  and  broken  by  the  furious 
onset  of  the  Highlanders,  who,  dropping  their 
pieces  when  they  had  fired,  drew  their  broadswords, 
and  threw  themselves  upon  the  opposing  ranks  with 
an  impetuosity  which  swept  everything  before  it. 
The  royal  infantry,  attacked  at  once  in  front  and 
on  their  flanks,  were  irretrievably  routed,  and 
throwing  down  their  arms  fled  from  the  field.  The 
park  walls  in  their  rear,  however,  so  impeded  their 
flight,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  In  five  or  six  minutes 
tho  battle  was  decided;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  High- 
landers drive  the  regulars  off  the  field,  that  though 
their  second  line  was  only  forty  paces  behind  tho 
first,  it  is  stated  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  stood 
behind  the  prince  in  front  of  this  line,  that  he  could 
see  no  other  enemy  but  the  killed  and  wounded 
lying  on  the  ground.* 

A  desperate  effort  was  made  by  Cope  himself, 
assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Loudon,  Colonel 
Whitney,  and  other  officers,  to  rally  the  dragoons  , 
after  they  had  cleared  the  enclosures  around 
Preston  ;  and  by  dint  of  threats  and  entreaties,  and 
by  presenting  pistols  at  the  men's  beads,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  fugitives  off  the  high-road  into  a  field,  and  en- 
deavoured to  lead  them  back  to  the  charge.  But 
their  terror  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  thus  easily 
dispelled.  The  accidental  firing  of  a  pistol  renewed 
their  panic,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their 
luckless  general,  they  went  off  at  full  gallop  to- 
wards the  south,  ducking  their  heads  along  their 
horses'  necks  to  avoid  the  balls,  which  a  few  High- 
landers fired  after  them.  Sir  John  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  follow  his  panic-stricken  troops.  He 
reached  Coldstream  on  the  Tweed  that  night,  and 
next  day  retired  to  Berwick,  everywhere  bringing 
the  first  tidings  of  his  own  defeat.  A  few  dragoons 
fled  to  Edinburgh,  and  galloping  up  the  High 
Street  with  great  confusion  and  uproar,  sought 
admission  into  the  castle.  But  old  General 
Preston,  who  had  again  assumed  the  command  of 
the  fortress,  f  ordered  them  to  be  gone,  or  he 
would  open  his  guns  upon  them  as  cowards  and 
deserters.  Terrified  by  this  threat  the  runaways 
turned  their  horses  down  tho  Castle  Wynd,  and 
pursued  their  flight  to  Stirling. 

Of  the  royal  infantry  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
escaped,  all  the  rest  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  number  of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred, among  whom  were  six  officers,  including 
Colonel  Gardiner.  The  death  of  that  gallant  and 
pious  veteran — a  model  of  a  Christian  soldier — was 
greatly  lamented.  At  the  beginning  of  the  onset 
he  was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-ball ; 
but,  disdaining  to  follow  his  dragoons  in  their  flight, 
he  put  himself  at  tho  head  of  a  small  body  of  foot, 

•  Memoirs,  p.  37. 

t  General  Quest,  it  is  laid,  regarded  the  place  at  inde- 
fensible, and  recommended  its  surrender.  This  proposal 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  General  Preston,  who  at  onee 
agreed  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  defence.   (See  Chambers's  History,  vol.  i.) 
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who,  though  without  a  leader,  were  bravely  standing 
their  ground,  and  encouraged  them  to  fight  on,  ex- 
claiming, "  Fire  on,  my  lad§,  and  fear  nothing." 
But  in  a  few  moments  he  was  cut  down  by  a  High- 
lander armed  with  a  scythe,  dragged  from  his 
horse,  and  mortally  wounded  within  a  few  yards  of 
his  own  mansion.  He  was  carried  almost  lifeless 
to  the  manse  of  Tranent,  where  he  expired  a  few 
hours  afterwards.* 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  hundred,  including  about  seventy 
officers.  The  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  mili- 
tary stores  of  the  royal  army,  together  with  the 
military  chest,  containing  £2500,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Many  ludicrous  mistakes 
were  made  by  the  rude  mountaineers  respecting 
the  nature  and  value  of  their  booty.  One  of  them 
who  had  got  a  watch,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
some  unfortunate  English  officer,  sold  it  soon  after- 
wards for  a  trifle,  observing  with  great  satisfaction, 
"  he  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  creature,  for  she 
,  lived  no  lime  after  he  catched  her," — the  machine 
having  in  reality  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up. 
Another  exchanged  a  horse  for  a  horse-pistol.  A 
quantity  of  chocolate  found  among  the  baggage, 
was  afterwards  cried  in  the  streets  of  Perth  under 
the  name  of  "  Johnnie  Cope's  salve."  Several  were 
seen  carrying  each  a  large  military  saddle  upon 
their  backs,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  secured  an  article  of  great  value.  A 
large  number,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
practice,  immediately  quitted  the  army  and  re- 
turned home  with  their  spoils.! 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  victors  in  this  battle 
was  only  four  officers  and  thirty  privates  killed, 
and  seventy  men  and  six  officers  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  Captain  James  Macgregor,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Rob  Roy,  who  fell  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  wounded  with  no  fewer  than  five 
balls,  two  of  which  went  through  his  body.  He 
immediately  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and 
called  to  the  Macgregors,  whom  he  commanded,  to 
advance  bravely,  swearing  that  he  would  seo  if 
any  of  them  failed  to  do  their  duty.  He  recovered 
of  his  wounds,  and,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  retired  to  France. 

After  the  battle  was  concluded  Charles  spent 
several  hours  in  providing  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  of  both  armies,  preserving,  says  a  Whig 
historian,  "  from  temper  or  from  judgment,  every 
appearance  of  moderation  and  humanity."  His  fol- 
lowers were  fierce  and  barbarous  in  some  respects, 
though  they  were  not  slow  to  follow  his  example ;  \ 
and  tradition  has  preserved  numerous  instances  of 
their  eagerness  to  administer  such  relief  as  was  in 
their  power  to  their  wounded  prisoners.  "  "What- 
ever notion,"  says  a  Jacobite  officer,  "our  Low 
country  people  may  entertain  of  the  Highlanders, 
I  can  attest  they  gave  many  proofs  this  day  of 

•  Some  remarkable  passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  Gar- 
diner, by  Doddridge,  p.  187. 
t  Chamber*,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
X  Hume's  Works,  voL  iii. 


clans  into 
Edinburgh. 


their  humanity  and  mercy.  Not  only  did  I  ofica 
hear  our  common  clansmen  ask  the  soldiers  if  they 
wanted  quarter,  and  not  only  did  we,  the  officers, 
exert  our  utmost  pains  to  save  those  who  were  stub- 
born, but  I  Baw  some  of  our  private  men,  after  the 
battle,  run  to  Port  Seton  for  ale  and  other  liquor*  to 
support  the  wounded.  As  one  proof  for  all,  of  my 
own  particular  observation,  I  saw  a  Highlander 
carefully,  and  with  patient  kindness,  suppoit  a  poor 
wounded  soldier  by  the  arms,  and  afterwards 
carry  him  on  his  back  into  a  house,  where  he  left 
him  with  sixpence  to  pay  his  charges.  In  all  this" 
adds  the  writer,  "  we  followed,  not  only  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  but  also  the  orders  of  our 
prince,  who  acted  in  everything  as  the  true  father 
of  his  country."  * 

Prince  Charles  passed  the  night  after  the  battle 
of  Preston  at  Pinkie  House,  near  Musselburgh, 
and  the  next  evening  returned  to  Holyrood,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  populace.  The  Camcrons  bad 
entered  Edinburgh  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
battle,  playing  their  pipes  and  displaying  in 
triumph  the  colours  they  had  taken  from  the 
dragoons.  But  the  main  body  of  Triumphal 
the  victorious  army  delayed  their  entry  of  the 
entrance  into  the  capital  till  next 
day,  when  thry  marched  iu  triumph 
through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  dis- 
playing the  prisoners,  the  spoil,  and  the  standards 
they  had  taken,  amid  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  while  the  pibrochs  played  the  old 
Jacobite  tune,  "The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own 
again."  Amid  the  tumultuous  licence  of  the 
moment,  the  exulting  Highlanders  repeatedly 
fired  their  pieces  into  the  air,  and  one  of  them 
having  been  accidentally  loaded  with  ball,  it  grazed 
the  forehead  of  Miss  Nairne,  a  young  Jacobite 
lady,  who  was  waving  her  handkerchief  from  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  High  Street  "Thank 
God,"  exclaimed  the  fair  enthusiast,  as  soon  as  she 
was  able  to  speak,  "  that  the  accident  has  happened 
to  me,  whose  principles  are  known.  Had  it  be- 
fallen a  Whig,  they  would  have  said  it  was  dote 
on  purpose."  t 

Charles,  who  did  not  accompany  this  triumphal 
procession,  behaved  with  great  moderation  under 
his  victory.    He  prohibited  any  outward  demon- 

•  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  the  night  after  the 
battle,  Charles  says  the  reflection  that  hia  victory  had  beta 
obtained  over  Englishmen,  had  thrown  a  damp  upon  it  that 
he  little  imagined  ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  am  in  great  difficulties 
how  I  shall  dispose  of  my  wounded  prisoners.    If  1  makes 
hospital  of  the  church  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  grnt 
profanation.  •  •    Come  what  will,  I  am  resolved  not  to  let 
the  poor  wounded  men  lie  in  the  atreeta,  and  if  I  can  do  no 
better,  I  will  make  a  hospital  of  the  palace,  and  leave  it  to 
them."    The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  of  both  spin 
were,  in  the  tint  instance,  taken  into  Colonel  Gardiner  * 
house ;  such  of  them  aa  could  be  removed  were  afterward* 
convex  cd  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  in  the  Royal  Infiruowy. 
One  o'f  the  officers  having  broken  his  parole  by  escaping 
into  the  castle,  the  others  were  sent  to  Perth.  Tm 
private  soldiers  were  removed  to  Logierait  in  Athcl.  Tm 
wounded  were  released  as  soon  as  they  recovered,  «  J 
takiug  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  prince  for  a  twelvt- 
month — an  engagement  which  it  is  alleged  many  of  them 
violated.— (Jacobito  Memoirs,  p.  42.) 

t  Waverley,  note  to  chap.  li. 
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strations  of  public  joy,  "  on  the  ground  that  those 
Moderation  of  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  though 
the  prince.  jn  arm8  against  hi*  father,  might 
hare  become  his  friends  and  dutiful  subjects 
when  they  had  got  their  eyes  opened  to  see 
the  true  interest  of  their  country.**  The  banking 
companies  having  taken  refuge  in  the  castle,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  citizens,  the  prince 
issued  a  proclamation  inviting  them  to  return  and 
resume  their  business,  but  none  of  them  complied 
with  the  request.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  the 
clergy  of  Edinburgh  desiring  them  to  continue 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  functions,  and  assur- 
ing them  of  his  protection.  But  they  seem  not  to 
have  placed  any  confidence  in  the  guarantee  offered, 
for  they  absented  themselves  from  the  city  during 
the  whole  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Highlanders. 
The  two  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring  pariah  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Messrs.  Macvicar  and  Pitcaim,  con- 
tinued, however,  to  officiate  as  usual ;  and,  though 
a  number  of  Highland  officers  wero  present,  the 
former  not  only  prayed  for  King  George,  and  that 
"  the  crown  might  sit  long  easy  on  his  head,"  but 
even  added  the  following  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  prince:  "As  for  the  young  man  that  is  come 
among  us  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we  beseech 
Thee  in  mercy  to  take  him  to  thyself,  and  give  him 
a  crown  of  glory."  Charles  is  said  to  have  laughed 
heartily  at  the  concern  for  his  spiritual  welfare 
expressed  by  the  worthy  clergyman,  and  to  have 
refused  to  interfere  with  him.* 

The  battle  of  Preston,  which  annihilated  the 
EffecU  of  the    only  regular  army  in  the  kingdom, 
victory.      made  Charles  master  of  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  a  few  insignificant 
Highland  forts.   The  Scottish  state  officers  sought 
refuge  cither  in  England,  or  in  remote  districts  of 
their  own  country.    The  Chevalier  do  St.  George 
was  proclaimed  as  King  James  VIII.  in  all  the 
large  towns,  and  tho  public  money  was  everywhere 
seized  for  his  service.   The  news  of  the  victory 
produced  a  strong  feeling  in  the  prince's  favour, 
and  excited  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  his  sup- 
porters.  Many  concealed  friends  of  his  cause  now 
openly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  united  with 
the  old  Jacobites  in  drinking  deep  potations  to  the 
health  of  a  prince  who,  in  their  own  language, 
"  could  eat  a  dry  crust,  and  sleep  on  pease  straw; 
take  his  dinner  in  four  minutes,  and  win  a  battle 
in  five."  f   The  ladies  especially  displayed  an  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  his  person  and  cause,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  a  reaction  in  his 
State  of  public  favour.   President  Forbes,  in  de- 
feeling,       scribing  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing at  this  juncture,  says,  "AH  Jacobites,  how  pru- 
dent soever,  became  mad ;  all  doubtful  people 
became  Jacobites  j  and  all  bankrupts  became  heroes, 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and 
victory.   And  what  was  more  grievous  to  men 

i 

•  Ray's  IlUtorr  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  45. 
t  Caledonian  Mercury,  quoted  in  Chambers's  Hut.  vol.  i. 
p.  175. 
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of  gallantry, — and  if  you  will  believe  me,  much 
more  mischievous  to  the  public,— all  the  fine  ladies, 
if  you  will  except  one  or  two,  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  young  adventurer,  and  used  all  their 
arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the  most  intemperate 
manner."  • 

It  now  becamo  a  serious  question  with  the  prince 
and  his  advisers  in  what  manner  Charles  pro- 
the  victory  at  Preston  was  to  be  pose*  to  invade 
followed  up.  Charles  himBelf  was  .England- 
eager  to  march  immediately  into  England ;  and  on 
the  very  next  morning  he  dispatched  an  agent 
named  Hickson  into  Northumberland,  with  instruc- 
tions to  notify  his  success  to  his  friends  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  urgo  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
support  him  in  his  enterprise.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  state  of  England  at  this  period  rendered 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  a  vigorous 
measure  as  Charles  proposed,  might  have  been 
attended  with  temporary  success.  The  British 
army  was  still  in  Flanders;  the  government  and 
legislature  were  distracted  by  factions,  feuds,  and 
jealousies,  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  re- 
garded the  issue  of  the  struggle  with  apathy  and 
indifference.  The  tidings  of  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  army  at  Preston  had  created  a  general 
panic,  and  caused  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  government  seemed 
everywhere  paralysed  by  terror.  There  was  no 
fortified  place  on  the  coast  between  the  two  capitals, 
except  Newcastle ;  and  even  there,  as  we  learn  from 
John  Wesley,  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  so 
little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  ramparts, 
that  they  removed  their  goods  from  the  town ; 
"  and,"  he  adds,  "  most  of  the  best  houses  in  our 
street  are  left  without  either  furniture  or  inhabit- 
tants."t  If  Charles,  therefore,  had  been  able  to 
march  at  once  into  England,  at  the  head  of  three  or 
four  thousand  men,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  prevailing  apathy  of  one  party, 
and  the  terror  of  another,  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  temporary  possession  of  the  capital. 

The  great  majority  of  the  prince's  counsellors, 
however,  were  strongly  opposed  —but  is  overruled 
to  the  projected  march  into  Eng-  !>>'  bi«  to""1  in- 
land. They  urged  that  the  array  was  daily  di- 
minishing in  number  by  the  return  of  the  High- 
landers to  their  native  mountains,  according  to 
custom,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  plunder ; 
that  by  delaying  his  expedition,  time  would  be 
allowed  for  the  arrival  of  the  expected  supplies 
from  France,  which  could  reach  him  only  by  means 
of  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  other  ports  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  powerful  reinforcements  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  accession  of  various  clans,  whom  tho 
tidings  of  victory  and  the  hope  of  spoil  would 
attract  to  the  Jacobite  standard.  Charles  was, 
therefore,  reluctantly  obliged  to  forego  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  capital.! 

•  Cullodon  Papers,  p.  250. 
t  Wesley's  Journal,  Sept.  23,  1745. 
I  Kirkconnel  M8.,  quoted  in  Browne's  Hut.  of  the  High- 
lands, vol.  iii.  p.  93. 
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Vigorous  measures  were  immediately  adopted 
Measure.      to  enforce  the  Highland  army. 

Two  confidential  agents,  Mr.  Kelly 
and  Sir  James  Stewart,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  French  court  to  en- 
treat a  liberal  supply  of  arms  and  money ;  letters 
were  sent  to  various  parts  of  tho  Highlands  contain- 
ing news  of  tho  victory,  and  urging  immediate  aid 
from  friendly  or  wavering  clans  ;  and  inducements 
were  held  out  to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  to 
join  the  ranks  of  their  captors,  and  not  without 
success,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  recruits  ob- 
tained from  this  source  deserted  their  new  allies 
before  the  march  into  England.  Peculiar  anxiety 
was  felt  by  the  prince  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Lovat,  Macleod  of  Macleod,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  three  powerful  chiefs,  whose 
accession  to  the  enterprise  would  at  onco  have 
doubled  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite  army.  Alex- 
ander Macleod  of  Muiravonside,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  was,  therefore,  dispatched  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  only  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Preston,  with  instructions  to  assure  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  tho  chief  of  Macleod,  that  the 
prince  did  not  impute  their  inactivity  in  his  cause 
to  any  disaffection  or  want  of  loyalty  or  real ;  that 
he  was  still  ready  to  receive  them  with  the  utmost 
affection  and  favour;  and  that  he  required  them 
to  repair  with  all  possible  speed,  at  the  head  of  their 
retainers,  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  arms.  A  correspondence  was  also 
opened  with  Lovat,  and  every  possible  means  was 
employed  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  that  crafty 
and  selfish  chief,  and  to  induce  him  to  raise  his 
clan  and  declare  for  the  prince. 
These  intrigues  were  zealously  counteracted  by 
Prudent  policy  the  exertions  of  President  Forbes, 
of  resident  who  employed  all  his  influence  to 
confirm  tho  wavering  chiefs  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  government.  Though,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  almost  alone,  without  troops, 
without  arms,  without  money  or  credit,  provided 
with  no  means  to  prevent  extreme  folly,  except 
pen  and  ink,  a  tongue,  and  some  reputation,  and, 
if  you  will  except  Macleod,  supported  by  nobody  of 
common  sense  or  courage,"*  he  yet  succeeded,  by 
his  sagacious  measures  and  indomitable  energy,  in 
neutralising  to  a  great  extent  the  efforts  of  the 
emissaries  of  Charles  to  induce  the  doubtful  clans 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  Charles,  seated  in  the  palaoe  of  his 
Charles  di«-    ancest°»».   was  discharging  the 
chnrgi-*  ibo     functions  of  royalty,  and  exerting 
functionsof     himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the 
ro**  *        popular  favour.  He  ordered  troops 
of  horse  guards  to  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  hiB 
person,  held  a  daily  levee  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and 
appointed  a  council  to  meet  him  every  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord 
George  Murray,  Quarter-master  O'Sullivan,  Lord 
Pitsligo,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Secre- 
tary Murray,  and  all  the  Highland  chiefs. 

•  Culloden  Paper*,  p.  260. 


According  to  Elcho,  the  business  of  the  council 
was  conducted  in  the  following  _ daily  meetiiir. 
manner: — "The  prince  used  al-  ofhiscoonal. 
ways  first  to  declare  what  he  himself  was  for,  and 
then  he  asked  everybody's  opinion  in  their  tun. 
There  was  one-third  of  the  council  whose  principles 
were  that  kings  and  princes  can  never  either  let 
or  think  wrong ;  so,  in  consequence,  they  always 
confirmed  whatever  the  prince  said.  The  other 
two-thirds  thought  that  kings  and  princes  thought 
sometimes  like  other  men,  and  were  not  altogether 
infallible,  and  that  this  prince  was  no  more  to 
than  others,  and  therefore  begged  leave  to  diner 
from  him  when  they  could  give  sufficient  reasons 
for  their  difference  of  opinion.  This  very  often 
was  no  hard  matter  to  do,  for  as  the  prince  and 
his  old  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  Great 
Britain,  and  both  much  for  the  doctrine  of  absolite 
monarchy,  they  would  very  often,  bad  they  not 
been  prevented,  have  fallen  into  blunders  which 
might  have  hurt  the  cause.  The  prince  could  not 
bear  to  hear  anybody  differ  in  sentiment  from  him, 
and  took  a  dislike  to  everybody  that  did;  for  he 
had  a  notion  of  commanding  this  army  as  any 
general  does  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  so  itt 
them  know  only  what  he  pleased,  and  expected 
them  to  obey  without  inquiring  further  about  the 
matter.  This  might  have  done  better  had  his 
favourites  been  people  of  the  country,  but  as  they 
were  Irish,  and  had  nothing  to  risk,  the  people  of 
fashion  that  had  their  all  at  stake,  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  be  supposed  prepared  to  give 
the  best  advice  of  which  they  were  capable,  thought 
they  had  a  title  to  know,  and  be  consulted  in 
what  was  for  the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
had  so  much  concern  5  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  insisting  strongly  upon  it,  the  prince,  when 
he  found  that  his  sentiments  were  not  always  ap- 
proved of,  would  have  abolished  this  council  Ion? 
ere  he  did." 

Charles  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
ball-room  of  Holyrood  House  than  Charles'*  daily 
at  the  council-board,  where  he  ex-  routine— 
hibited  too  much  of  the  arbitrary  self-will  whiet 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  family.    When  the 
council  rose  he  generally  dined  in  public  with  hi* 
officers,  and  then  rode  out  attended  by  his  guards. 
In  the  evening  he  frequently  gave  balls  to  the 
ladies  who  favoured  his  cause,  and  exerted  bimseif 
to  the  utmost  to  render  his  entertainments  attrac- 
tive.   "  He  talked,  he  danced,  and  he  flattered, 
says  one  of  his  eulogists.    Ho  called  alternately 
for  Highland  and  Lowland  tunes,  and  sometime 
wore  a  tartan  dress,  at  other  times  a  court  w>'> 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  Garter.    He  went  so 
in  his  desire  to  gain  popularity  as  on  one  occsijon 
to  touch  a  child  for  the  king's  evil.*    He  isw« 
several  proclamations,  for  the  pur-  —hit 
pose  of  conciliating  his  enemies  procl»m»tw«n 
and  encouraging  his  wavering  friends  to  declare 
themselves  openly  in  his  behalf.    He  offered  sou* 
•  Chambers,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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demnity  to  all  his  father's  subjects  for  their  treason 
during  the  exile  of  his  family,  on  condition  that  they 
tihould  promise  henceforth  to  submit  to  his  authority  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  demanded  the  surrender 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  Edinburgh  and 
the  surrounding  country ;  and  his  necessities  com- 
pelled htm  to  exact  large  contributions  from  the 
various  public  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He  corn- 
Forced  lnuis  pelled  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to 
and  tontribu-  furnish  his  troops  with  a  thousand 
UoM-  tents,  two  thousand  targets,  six 
thousand  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
other  articles  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £15,000. 
On  the  city  of  Glasgow  he  imposed  the  payment  of 
£5500.  He  sent  letters  to  all  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  various  burghs  throughout  Scotland,  order- 
ing them,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to  contri- 
bute certain  sums  for  his  service ;  and  he  enjoined, 
also,  under  similar  penalties,  the  collectors  of  the 
land- tax,  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  of  the 
customs  and  excise,  and  the  factors  upon  the  estates 
forfeited  in  1715,  to  repair  immediately  to  Holy- 
rood  with  tho  money  which  was  at  that  time  in 
their  hands.  Not  content  with  these  exactions, 
he  seized  all  the  smuggled  goods  in  the  custom- 
houses at  Leith  and  other  ports,  and  converted 
them  into  money  by  selling  them  to  the  smugglers 
from  whom  they  had  been  taken.  Several  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh were  compelled  to  supply  tho  army  with 
considerable  quantities  of  hay  and  oats ;  and  a  large 
number  of  horses,  together  with  all  the  arms  that 
could  be  found,  were  carried  off  by  parties  of  High- 
landers from  the  seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Douglas,  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.* 

For  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  the 
Attempted  communication  between  the  castle 
blockade  of  and  the  city  continued  open  ;  but 
Edinburgh  the  garrison  having  annoyed  the 
Highland  guards  stationed  at  the 
"Weigh  House  with  coh orris  and  cannon,  orders  were 
issued  on  the  29th  of  September,  that  no  person 
ahould  be  allowed  to  pass.  The  governor  immedi- 
ately  sent  a  letter  to  tho  Lord  Provost,  intimating 
that  unless  the  blockade  was  removed,  he  would 
fire  upon  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Highland 
guards.  This  threat  excited  great  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants,  who,  though  they  had  no 
power  to  open  the  communication  between  the 
fortress  and  the  city,  would  have  been  the  only  suf- 
ferers in  the  event  of  a  bombardment.  With  some 
difficulty  they  obtained  a  respite  for  one  night,  in 
order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  prince.  Charles 
immediately  returned  an  answer  in  writing,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  barbarity 
of  the  governor  in  threatening  to  inflict  serious 
injury  on  the  inhabitants  for  not  doing  what  it 
was  out  of  their  power  to  do.  He  might,  he  said, 
with  equal  reason,  be  required  by  the  same  threat 
to  quit  the  city  at  once,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
advantages  of  his  victory.  He  assured  the  citizens 
that  if  any  injury  should  be  inflicted  on  the  city  he 
*  Marchant's  Hist,  of  the  Bebellion,  p.  113. 


would  take  care  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses; 
and  that  if  the  threatened  barbarity  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  make  reprisals  not  only 
upon  the  estates  of  the  officers  in  the  castle,*  but 
also  "  upon  all  who  were  known  to  be  open  abettors 
of  the  German  government."  This  answer  was  laid 
before  the  governor,  and,  after  somo  altercation, 
he  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the  return 
of  an  express  which  he  sent  to  London  for  orders, 
provided  that  in  the  meantime  no  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  the  castle.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  the  Highlanders,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing respecting  the  conditions,  fired  at  some 
people  who  were  carrying  provisions  up  the  castle 
hill.  Upon  this  the  governor  considered  himself 
justified  in  firing  upon  the  insurgents  stationed 
at  the  Weigh  House.  Charles  retaliated  by  closely 
blockading  tho  fortress,  and  prohibiting,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  all  communication  between 
the  citizens  and  the  garrison.  In  revenge  for  this 
step  the  garrison  fired  at  all  the  Highlanders  they 
could  sec.  On  the  4th  of  October  fee  governor 
a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  cannonades  the 
city,  and  was  kept  up  till  tho  CUJ'- 
evening.  When  it  grew  dark  a  sally  was  made 
by  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some 
deserted  houses  near  the  castle.  They  then  dug  a 
deep  and  broad  trench  across  the  castle  hill,  where 
they  planted  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
discharged  cartridge  shot  down  the  street,  and  killed 
and  wounded  a  number  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
of  the  rebels.  The  bombardment  was  renewed 
next  day,  and  caused  the  utmost  confusion  and 
dismay  among  the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  be 
seen  hurrying  out  of  the  city  in  the  most  dreadful 
alarm,  carrying  their  most  valuable  effects,  along 
with  their  children  and  aged  infirm  relatives. 
Another  and  more  urgent  appeal  was  now  made 
to  the  prince,  who,  either  from  Removal  of  the 
policy,  or  pity  for  the  distress  of  blockade, 
the  citizens,  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October, 
removing  the  blockade.  Tho  cannonade  then 
ceased  on  tho  part  of  the  garrison,  and  supplies 
were  henceforth  allowed  freely  to  pass  into  the 
fortress. 

The  bombardment  was  not  tho  only  injury  which 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  received  Deprecation* 
from  the  presence  of  the  rebel  of  thieves  and 
army.    Under   the  pretence  of  robbers, 
searching  for  arms,  the  Highlanders  were  guilty  of 
various  acts  of  outrage  and  depredation.  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  the  felonies  that  were 
committed  at  this  time  were  traced  to  the  thieves 
and  robbers  who,  during  this  period,  when  the 
courts  of  law  were  suspended  and  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates  in  abeyance,  perambulated  the 

•  It  i*  said  that  tho  prince  intimated  to  General  Preston 
that  tho  house  of  hit  elder  brother  at  Valley  field,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Forth,  should  be  destroyed  if  he  ven- 
tured to  fire  on  the  city,  and  that  the  stout  veteran  received 
the  threat  with  scorn,  declaring  that  if  Valleyfield  were  in- 
jured, the  English  vessels  of  war  should,  in  revenge,  burn 
down  Wemyss  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Weniyss, 
whose  eldest  son,  Lord  Elcho,  was  in  the  Jacobite  camp. 
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country  in  bands,  wearing  white  cockades  and  the 
Highland  dress,  and  exacting  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  people.*  The  rebels  were,  however, 
indirectly  to  blame  for  these  misdeeds,  for  they 
everywhere  opened  the  public  jails  and  released 
the  prisoners.  Against  these  miscreants  Charles 
issued  several  6evcre  proclamations,  and  made 
every  exertion  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the 
stolen  property. 

Charles  proposed  at  one  time  to  summon  a  Scot- 
Spirited  mnnt-  t'»n  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  but 
festo  of  the     ultimately  relinquished  the  design, 
prince.       in  congequence  of  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way.    He  issued  a  proclamation, 
however,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  denouncing  "  the 
pretended  parliament  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover," 
summoned  at  Westminster  for  the  17th,  and  declar- 
ing it  treason  for  the  Scotch  to  attend.   Next  day 
he  issued  a  second,  and  very  spirited,  manifesto,  ex- 
plaining the  course  of  policy  he  intended  to  follow. 
He  was  well  aware  how  obnoxious  the  Act  of  Union 
was  to  a  largo  portion  of  tho  Scottish  people.  In 
this  proclamation,  therefore,  ho  explicitly  an- 
nounced that  his  father  would  never  ratify  this 
"pretended  union,"  which  was  brought  about  by 
"  the  grossest  corruption,"  and  had  for  its  principal 
object  "  tho  exclusion  of  tho  royal  family  from 
their  undoubted  right  to  the  crown  ;"  but  "with 
respect  to  every  law  or  act  of  parliament  since  the 
Revolution,  so  far  as  in  a  free  and  legal  parliament 
they  shall  be  approved,  he  will  confirm  them." 
He  then  proceeds  to  entreat  the  people  to  lay  aside 
their  prejudices,  and  to  listen  impartially  to  the 
statement  of  his  claims.   "  Let  me  now,"  he  says, 
"expostulate  this  weighty  matter  with  you,  my 

father's  subjects  Do  not  tho  pulpits  and 

congregations  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  your  weekly 
papers,  ring  with  the  dreadful  threats  of  popery, 
slavery,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power,  which  are 
now  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  you  by  the 
formidable  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Is  not  my 
royal  father  represented  as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant, 
breathing  out  nothing  but  destruction  to  all  those 
who  will  not  immediately  embrace  an  odious  reli- 
gion ?  Or  have  I  myself  been  better  used  ?  But 
listen  only  to  the  naked  truth.  I,  with  my  own 
money,  hired  a  small  vessel;  ill  provided  with 
money,  arms,  or  friends,  I  arrived  in  Scotland 
attended  by  seven  persons ;  I  published  the  king 
my  father's  declarations,  and  proclaimed  his  title, 
with  pardon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  tho  most  Bolemn  promises  to 
grant  whatever  a  free  parliament  shall  propose  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  I  have,  I  confess,  the 
greatest  reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty 
God,  who  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  protected 
me  and  my  small  army  through  the  many  dangers 
to  which  we  were  at  first  exposed,  and  who  has  led 
me  in  the  way  to  victory,  and  to  the  capital  of  this 


*  A  notorious  villain  named  James  or  Daddie  lUtcliff, 
who  occupies  a  prominent  part  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
•«  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  was  a  ringleader  in  these  deprc- 


ancient  kingdom,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
king  my  father's  subjects.   "Why,  then,  is  so  much 
pains  taken  to  spirit  up  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  this  my  undertaking?   The  reason  iaobvj. 
ous ;  it  is,  lest  the  real  sense  of  the  nation's  present 
sufferings  should  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  put 
misfortunes,  and  of  the  outcries  formerly  raised 
against  the  royal  family.    Whatever  iniscarriam 
might  have  given  occasion  to  them,  they  have 
been  more  than  atoned  for  since ;  and  the  nation 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  being  secured  agaiiut 
the  like  for  the  future.    That  my  family  has  «f. 
fered  exile  during  these  fifty-seven  years,  erery- 
body  knows.    Has  the  nation,  during  that  period 
of  time,  been  the  more  happy  and  flourishing  for 
it  ?   Have  you  found  reason  to  love  and  cherish 
your  governors  as  the  fathers  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?    Has  a  family  upon  whom  a 
faction  unlawfully  bestowed  the  diadem  of  a  right- 
ful prince  retained  a  due  sense  of  so  great  a  trust 
and  favour  ?   Have  you  found  more  humanity  and 
condescension  in  those  who  were  not  bom  to  a 
crown,  than  in  my  royal  forefathers  ?   Have  their 
ears  been  open  to  the  cries  of  the  people  ?  Have 
they,  or  do  they,  consider  only  the  interest  of  these 
nations  ?   Have  you  reaped  any  other  benefit  from 
them  than  an  immense  load  of  debts  ?   If  I  am 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  has  their  gotern- 
ment  been  so  often  railed  at  in  all  your  public 
assemblies  ?    Why  has  the  nation  been  so  long 
crying  out  in  vain  for  redress  against  the  abuse  of 
parliaments  upon  account  of  their  long  duration, 
the  multitudes  of  place-men  which  occasion  tkir 
venality,  the  introduction  of  penal  laws,  and,  in 
genera],  against  the  miserable  situation  of  the 
kingdom  at  home  and  abroad  ?     All  these,  and 
many  more  inconveniences,  must  now  be  removed, 
unless  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be  already  so 
far  corrupted,  that  they  will  not  accept  of  freedom 
when  offered  to  them;  seeing  the  king,  on  hi* 
restoration,  will  refuse  nothing  that  a  free  parlia- 
ment can  ask,  for  the  security  of  the  religion,  lavs, 
and  liberty  of  his  people.   The  fears  of  the  nation 
from  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain  oppear  still 
more  vain  and  groundless;  my  expedition  **> 
undertaken  unsupported  by  either.    But,  indeed, 
when  I  see  a  foreign  force  brought  by  my  trtmiri 
against  me,  and  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  lhatt, 
Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  allies, 
being  called  over  to  protect  his  government  against 
the  king's  subjects,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the  king 
my  father  to  accept  also  of  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  able,  and  who  have  engaged  to  support 
him  ?   But  will  the  world,  or  any  one  man  of  seo« 
in  it,  infer  from  thence  that  he  inclines  to  be  a  tri- 
butary prince  rather  than  an  independent  monarch? 
Who  has  the  better  chanco  to  be  independent  en 
foreign  powers  ?   Ho  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
subjects,  can  wrest  the  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  intruder,  or  ho  who  cannot  without 
assistance  from  abroad  support  his  own  government, 
though  established  by  all  the  civil  power,  and 
secured  by  a  strong  military  force  against  the  un- 
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disciplined  part  of  those  he  has  ruled  over  so  many 
years  ?  Let  hiui,  if  he  pleases  try  the  experiment ; 
let  him  send  off  his  foreign  hirelings,  and  put  the 
whole  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle.  I  will  trust  only 
to  the  king  my  father's  subjects,  who  were,  or 
fchall  be,  engaged  in  mine  or  their  country's  cause. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  he  can 
make,  I  still  trust  in  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the 
valour  of  my  troops,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  to  bring  my  enterprise  to  a  glorious 
i?iaue." 

Meanwhile  the  insurgent  army  was  receiving  al- 
Reinf.  nements  m0Bt  daily  reinforcements  from  the 
received  by  northern  districts  of  the  country, 
Chalice.  where  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite 
cause  lay.  On  the  3rd  of  October  Lord  Ogilvie, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  joined  the  standard 
with  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  from  Strath- 
more  and  the  M earns.  Old  Gordon  of  Glenbucket 
arrived  next  day  with  a  body  of  four  hundred 
men  from  the  upper  part  of  Aberdeenshire.  On 
the  Oth  the  venerable  Lord  Pitsligo,  a  nobleman  of 
great  respectability  and  influence,  joined  the  army 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  north-country  gentle- 
men, attended  by  their  servants,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  forming  an  excellent  corps  of  cavalry 
a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  He  also  brought 
with  him  a  small  body  of  foot.  Maepherson  of 
Cluny,  who  had  been  carried  to  Perth  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  insurgents,  and  was  released  on  condition 
that  he  would  raise  his  clan  fur  the  prince,  re- 
turned at  this  juncture  with  a  reinforcement  of  three 
hundred  men.  The  only  force,  however,  raised 
south  of  the  Tay  was  a  regiment  of  four  hundred 
aud  fifty  men,  many  of  them  of  no  very  reputable 
character,  which  Colonel  Roy  Stewart  levied  in 
tho  capital,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Highlanders.  The  great  body  of  the  Lowland 
Hostility  of  population  of  Scotland  regarded 
the  Lowlands  the  cause  of  the  princo  with  hos- 
tohucnuw.  tility- or  indifference,  and  could 
not  be  induced  either  by  entreaties,  persuasions,  or 
threats,  to  join  his  standard.  The  lowland  nobles 
and  landed  gentry  who  espoused  the  Jacobito 
cause,  repaired  to  the  camp  attended  only  by  their 
body  servants.  The  ill-fated  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
who,  when  a  youth,  fought  along  with  his  father  for 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  1715,  had  on  that  occa- 
sion, without  the  slightest  difficulty,  raised  a  large 
regiment  among  his  tenants  and  retainers  for  the 
defence  of  the  government ;  but  now  that  he  had 
changed  sides,  all  his  territorial  and  hereditary  in- 
fluence could  not  raise  one  man  for  the  cause  of  the 
Stewarts  out  of  the  thriving  town  which  bore 
his  name  and  stood  at  the  gates  of  his  castle. 
Raffled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  recruits  for  the 
insurgent  army  among  the  Kilmarnock  weavers, 
he  ultimately  limited  his  demands  to  their  arms, 
which  had  been  heirlooms  in  their  families  since  the 
days  of  Drumclog.  But  this  too  was  sternly  re- 
fused ;  and  one  of  these  stout-hearted  Presbyterians 
had  the  courage  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  "  if  they 
presented  him  with  their  guns,  it  would  be  with 


tho  muzzle  till  him."*  The  clever  but  eccentrio 
Earl  of  Kcllie  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts  to  raise  his  tenants  in  Fife.  Even  in  thoso 
districts  where  the  old  covenanting  spirit,  with  its 
hatred  of  popery  and  despotism,  had  greatly  de- 
clined, the  people  were  in  no  way  disposed  to  risk 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  asserting  the  claims 
of  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner.  *'  For  my  part," 
said  a  cautious  rustic  on  being  asked  what  side  ho 
was  going  to  take  in  tho  contest,  "  I'm  clear  for 
being  on  the  same  side  as  the  hangman.  I'll  stay 
till  I  Bee  what  side  he$  to  take,  and  then  I'll 
decide."  f 

The  reinforcements,  therefore,  received  by  tho 
insurgents  were  mainly  drawn  Defection  of 
from  the  districts  in  which  the  Macleod  and. 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catho-  *JygjJj1J 
lies  abounded,  and  even  of  these 
the  prudent  policy  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
President  Forbes  induced  not  a  few  either  to 
espouso  the  cause  of  the  government,  or  to  remain 
neutral.  The  most  prominent  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  persuaded  to  raise  their  vassals  in  behalf 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  were  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and  Macleod  of  Macleod,  who 
had  long  wavered  as  to  the  Hide  they  should  take 
in  this  contest,  but  at  length  decided  for  the  go- 
vernment, and  accepted  some  of  those  commissions 
of  companies  which  had  been  judiciously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  Lords  Scaforth 
and  Reay,  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis,  the  Master 
of  Ross,  and  the  Laird  of  Grant.  The  President 
was  less  successful  with  Lord  intrigue*  and 
Lovat.  That  cunning  and  selfish  base  policy 
intriguer  had  formed  a  plan  of  ofLoTat- 
collecting  an  army  at  Corriearrack,  consisting  of 
his  own  powerful  clan,  together  with  tho  men  of 
Skye,  the  Macphersons,  the  Mackintoshes,  and 
Farquharsons,  which  might  at  first  occupy  a 
neutral  position,  and  ultimately  join  tho  stronger 
side.  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod, 
however,  refused  to  be  parties  to  a  scheme  so 
obviously  selfish  and  base,  and  Lovat  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Ho  remained  long  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and 
irresolution,  but  the  victory  of  Preston  at  length 
decided  his  course.  On  receiving  tho  news  of  that 
contest,  he  at  once  formed  his  resolution,  and 
descending  to  the  courtyard  of  his  castle,  in  the 
presence  of  his  vassals,  he  flung  his  hat  on  tho 
ground,  and  drank  "  Success  to  the  White  Rosc,| 
and  confusion  to  tho  Whito  Horse  and  all  its  ad- 
herents." But  with  characteristic  duplicity  and 
selfishness,  though  casting  his  influence  into  tho 
scale  of  tho  insurrection,  he  sought  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety,  whatever  might  bo  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  and  still  endeavoured  to  keep  on 
the  mask  which  he  had  so  long  worn.    He  there* 

•  Toward*  him.    (Chambers,  vol.  i.  p.  199.) 
t  Ibid,  p.  200. 

1  The  badge  of  the  houie  of  Stewart,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Ijincnstcr.  The  White  Home  forms  n  conspicuous  figure 
iu  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Brunswick  family. 
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fore  placed  hia  clan  under  the  charge  of  hia  son, 
who  was  only  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  and  in  spite 
of  the  indignant  protest  of  that  noble  and  gallant 
youth  against  this  crooked  and  dishonourable  pro- 
cedure, hia  unnatural  parent,  by  arguments  and 
threats,  compelled  him  to  take  the  field  on  behalf 
of  the  insurgents.  He  then  wrote  to  President 
Forbes,  throwing  all  the  blame  of  this  step  upon 
his  son,  whom  he  represented  as  the  most  head- 
Btrong  and  disobedient  of  children.*  The  cuuning 
and  dastardly  expedient,  however,  of  this  hoary- 
headed  villain  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by 
risking  tho  life  of  his  son,  did  not  impose  upon  the 
President,  who  knew  Lovat  too  well  to  give  the 
slightest  credit  to  his  assertions.  His  fine-spun 
policy,  while  it  ultimately  brought  destruction 
upon  himself,  did  little  good  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  espoused  ;  for  ho  delayed  the  march  of  his 
clan  so  long,  that  the  prince  had  left  Edinburgh  for 
the  south  before  the  Frasers  reached  Perth,  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  their  powerful  aid  in  his  invasion 
of  England. 

The  desertion  of  Macdonald  and  Maclcod,  and 
the  delay  of  Lovat,  were  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Jacobite  cause,  as  these  three  great  chiefs  could 
have  brought  an  accession  of  at  least  four  thou- 
sand men  to  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  defections,  within  six  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Preston  the  reinforcements  they 
received  from  time  to  time  swelled  the  rebel  army 
to  nearly  six  thousand  men.  Their  greatest  de- 
ficiency was  in  money.  In  spite  of  forced  loans, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  public  revenues,  the  rebel 
treasury  was  very  scantily  supplied.  Voluntary 

Arrirnl  of  sup-  contributions  were,  in  some  in- 
plies  from  stances,  sent  by  ladies  or  by  parti- 
France.       zang  (oo  0j,j  or  too  timid  to  take  the 

field  in  person,  and  four  vessels  opportunely  arrived 
at  this  period  from  France,  bringing  about  £6000, 
with  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  train  of  six 
fieldpicces.  With  these  welcome  supplies  came  over 
several  French  and  Irish  officers,  along  with  M.  de 
Boyer,  called  the  Marquis  d'Eguillcs,  who  brought 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  tho  prince  from  Louis 
XV.  Charles,  affecting  to  regard  the  marquis 
as  the  accredited  ambassador  from  the  King 
of  France,  termed  him  "  Monseigneur  de  Boycr," 
and  treated  him  with  studied  ceremony.  He  also 
gave  out  that  he  had  received  the  promise  that  his 
brother  Henry,  titular  Duke  of  York,  was  to  be 
dispatched  immediately  to  his  assistance,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  an  assurance  which  contri- 
buted greatly  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  adherents. 
Having  now  spent  nearly  six  weeks  in  Edin- 
Propoul  to  in-  burgh,  it  became  necessary  for 
vade  England—  Charles*  to  decide  as  to  his  future 
movements.  He  had  never  for  a  moment  relin- 
quished his  intention  to  march  into  England,  but 
the  members  of  his  council  were  much  divided  in 
opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  this  step. 
Some  of  them  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
their  present  force  was  wholly  insufficient  for 
•  Culloden  Papers,  pp.  231—2*4. 


such  an  enterprise.  Their  long  stay  in  Edinburgh 
had  enabled  the  government  to  concentrate  at 
Newcastle  an  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men, 
under  General  Wade.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  busy  forming  another  army  in  the  midland 
counties;  considerable  reinforcements  were  ex- 
pected from  the  continent  $  the  militia  had  bteo 
called  out  in  many  districts;  thirteen  regiments  of 
in  fun  try  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  about 
to  be  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  other 
influential  nobleman  ;  liberal  supplies  of  money  bad 
been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  rouse  the  nation  from  iu 
lethargy  to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  its  religion  and  liberties.  In  thew 
circumstances  the  invasion  of  —opposed  by 
England  appeared  to  some  of  the  ch,ttl 
prince's  counsellors  as  hazardous  in  the  extreme, 
if  not  desperate,  and  they  recommended  that  it 
should,  at  least,  be  delayed  until  the  arrival 
of  the  promised  succours  from  France ;  while  othei* 
were  of  opinion  that  the  march  into  England 
should  be  altogether  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
prince  should  content  himself  with  the  possesion 
of  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Charles, 
however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
He  asserted  that  the  French  auxiliaries  would  be 
landed  before  his  army  could  reach  the  border; 
that  his  father's  subjects  in  England  were  ready 
to  welcome  him  with  open  arms,  and  that  hi* 
appearance  among  them  would  be  the  signal  for  aa 
immediate  and  general  rising  in  his  favour.  The 
question  was  discussed  in  three  several  council* 
without  any  conclusion  being  come  to.  At  length, 
the  prince,  finding  that  his  arguments  bad  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  officer*, 
declared  in  a  peremptory  manner,  "  I  see,  gentle- 
men, you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland  and 
defend  your  country,  but  I  am  not  less  resolved 
to  try  my  fate  in  England,  though  I  should  go 
alone." 

Finding  that  tho  prince's  determination  wa» 
not  to  be  shaken,  the  chiefs  —their  ultimate 
reluctantly  yielded,  but,  instead  acquiescence, 
of  marching  upon  Newcastle  to  fight  General 
Wade,  as  Charles  had  proposed,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  to  enter  England  by  the  western  border 
It  was  seen  that  by  adopting  this  route  tbey  would 
avoid  an  immediate  collision  with  the  royal  forte*, 
and  thus  give  time  both  for  the  rising  of  tba 
English  friends  and  the  arrival  of  the  French 
auxiliaries  5  whilo  Marshal  Wade  would  be  com- 
pelled, if  he  wished  to  give  them  battle,  to  under- 
take a  fatiguing  march  of  sixty  miles  over » 
mountainous  country,  as  disadvantageous  for  the 
movements  of  his  own  troops  as  it  was  fsvonrsbl* 
to  the  Highlanders. 

The  prince  finally  quitted  Edinburgh  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  SI.    He  slept  that  ch*rlM*eU 
night  at  Pinkie  House,  and  next  day  °^of£iht 
his  army,  divided  into  two  columns, 
commenced  its  march.  Charles  joined  them  at  Dal- 
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keith  the  same  day ;  and  Macpherson  of  Cluny, 
Menzios  of  Shicn,  and  some  other  Highland  chiefs, 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand men.    Notwithstanding  this  accession,  the 
last  tho  prince  received  in  Scotland,  his  force  was 
still  quite  inadequate  to  the  object  ho  had  in  view. 
State  of  his     It  amounted  to  only  between  five 
army.        ar,d  gjx  thousand  men,  five  hundred 
of  whom  were  cavalry.   They  were,  however,  well 
equipped,  and  carried  with  them  provisions  for 
four  days,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, for  the  transport  of  which  they  were  pro- 
vided with  horses  and  waggons.    Thirteen  regi- 
ments, numbering  in  all  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  consisted  of  Highlanders  dressed  in 
their  native  garb.    Five  regiments  were  made  up 
of  Lowlanders ;  and  of  the  cavalry  two  troops  were 
guards,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Lord 
Balmerino,  while  one  troop  under  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
marnock consisted  of  light  horse,  for  scouring  the 
country  and  procuring  intelligence.    Carlisle  had 
been  selected  as  the  first  place  of  attack,  but, 
in  order  to  mislead  Marshal  Wade  as  to  the  route 
they  intended  to  follow,  Charles  sent  forward  a 
party  to  order  quarters  for  his  army  at  all  the 
towns  on  the  road  to  Berwick.    Ho  now  also  ap- 
pointed his  principal  officers.    Tho  Duke  of  Perth 
was  named  general ;  Lord  Oeorge  Murray,  lieu- 
tenant-general ;  Lord  Elcho,  colonel  of  the  Life 
Guards;  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  colonel  of  the 
Hussars ;  and  Ix>rd  Pitsligo,  colonel  of  the  Angus 
Horse. 

The  arrangements  being  completed,  a  consider- 
able body,  under  the  command  of  Tullibardine,  set 
out  from  Dalkeith,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
November,  for  Peebles,  intending  to  proceed  by 
Moffat  to  Carlisle.  A  second  division,  commanded 
by  the  prince  in  person,  set  forward  on  the  3rd, 
taking  a  route  more  to  the  sooth,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
poso  of  fighting  Marshal  Wade  at  Newcastle. 
Their  real  destination  was  all  along  kept  profoundly 
secret  even  from  the  army  itself,  as  the  march  into 
England  was  from  the  first  far  from  popular  among 
tho  common  soldiers,  particularly  among  tho  High- 
landers, who  deserted  in  considerable  numbers  by 
the  way.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  march, 
Charles  reached  Lauder  with  his  division ;  but  a 
false  rumour  that  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  was 
advancing  to  meet  him,  induced  him  next  day  to 
fall  back  on  the  village  of  Channellkirk,  in  order 
His  arrival  to  bring  up  his  rear.  On  the  fol- 
at  Kelso—  lowing  day  he  proceeded  to  Kelso, 
while  a  third  division  took  the  road  by  Galashiels, 
Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  Mosspanl. 

Charles  remained  at  Kelso  for  three  days,  and, 
—he  enters     with  a  view  still  to  keep  up  the 

Cumberland,  deception  practised  on  the  English 
force  at  Newcastle,  he  sent  orders  to  Wooler,  which 
lies  on  the  direct  road  to  that  town,  to  have 
quarters  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  his  whole 
army.  He  then  suddenly  gave  orders  to  march  to 
the  westward,  and  proceeding  down  Liddcsdale,  the 
insurgents  entered  Cumberland  on  the  evening  of 


the  8th  of  November.  Next  day  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  hitherto  kept  in  ignorance  of 
one  another's  movements,  met  on  a  heath  at  a  short 
distance  from  Carlisle. 

This  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  had 
formerly  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
for  ages  had  protected  the  western  border  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  Since  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  however,  its  fortifications  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  presented  no  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army.  Tho 
city  was  surrounded  by  an  old  crumbling  wall, 
manned  by  a  few  volunteer  citizens  and  a  body  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  militia,  whilo 
tho  castle  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  a  company  of 
invalids. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  insurgents  having 
crossed  the  Eden  by  several  fords,  investment  of 
invested  the  city,  and  Charles  sent  Carlisle, 
a  message  to  the  mayor,  commanding  him  to 
surrender.  To  this  summons  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, but  the  mayor  issued  a  proclamation  to  tho 
citizens,  intimating  his  intention  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence  reached  the  prince 
that  Wade  was  on  his  march  from  Newcastle, 
and  was  rapidly  pushing  forward  to  tho  relief 
of  Carlisle.  Nothing  intimidated,  Charles  im- 
mediately advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  to  Brampton,  in  order  to  engage  the  English 
general,  with  the  advantage  of  the  hilly  ground  in 
that  direction.  He  remained  at  Brampton  for 
several  days,  but  having  satisfied  himself  that  ho 
had  been  imposed  on  by  false  intelligence,  he  sent 
back  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with  a  considerable  body 
both  of  foot  and  horse,  to  prosecute  the  siege  of 
Carlisle.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Biege  of 
13th,  the  Highlanders  once  more  the  city- 
appeared  before  that  place.  They  instantly  com- 
menced raising  a  battery  on  the  east  side  of  tho 
town,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  troops,  both 
Perth  and  Tullibardine  took  part  in  the  work, 
and  wrought,  with  their  coats  off,  in  the  trenches. 
During  these  operations  tho  garrison  were  not  idle, 
but  kept  up  an  incessant  firing  on  tho  besiegers, 
which,  however,  was  not  very  destructive  :  indeed, 
bo  unskilfully  wero  the  guns  wrought  that  the 
Highlanders  turned  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule, 
and  waved  their  bonnets  in  derision.  Next  day  tho 
courage  of  the  besieged  began  to  give  way,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  assault  was  about  to  be  com- 
menced, a  whito  flag  was  seen  waving  from  the 
walls,  and  the  mayor  intimated  a  wish  to  come  to 
terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  agreed  on,  and,  gurrcndHr 
in  the  meantime,  an  express  was 
forwarded  to  the  prince  to  know  his  pleasure. 
Charles  wisely  refused  to  grant  any  terms  to  tho 
city,  unless  the  castle  also  was  given  up,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, both  were  surrendered,  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  and  militia  should  retire  unmolested  on 
delivering  up  their  arms  and  horses,  and  engaging 
on  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  prince  for  the 
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space  of  twelve  months.   The  insurgents,  of  course, 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  military  stores  in  the 
castle,  among  which  were  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  together  with  much  valuable  property,  that 
had  been  deposited  for  safety  in  the  castle,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  tho  surrounding  country.    The  capture 
of  Carlisle  cost  the  rebel  army  only  one  man  killed, 
Triumphal     and  one  wounded.    On  the  17th 
entry  »>f       Charles  made  his  triumphal  entrr 
into  the  place,  but  though  ho  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  few 
or  none  of  them  manifested  any  interest  in  his 
cause. 

On  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  Mar- 
Wade        shal  Wade  commenced  his  march 
marches  for    for  that  city.    He  had  proceeded 
Carlisle.      M  far  M  j|exuam  whcn  intelligence 
of  that  event  reached  him,  and  finding  the  moun- 
tain roads  almost  impassablo  in  consequence  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  probably  entertaining  an 
exonerated  opinion  of  the  strength  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  he  immediately  faced  about  and  re- 
turned to  Newcastle. 
The  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  tho 
Pensions  in  Jacobite  enterprise  was  soon  to 
tho  insurgent    bo  superseded  by  difficulty  and 
unu.v-        disaster;  and  already  there  were 
many  unfavourable  symptoms  calculated  to  throw 
a  damp  over  tho  triumphant  enthusiasm  of  the 
prince  and  his  associates.    Among  these  was  a 
misunderstanding  which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray, 
originating,  it  would  seem,  in  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter,  because  he  had  not  been  consulted  on  some 
matter  of  importance,  on  which  Perth  had  thought 
proper  privately  to  communicate  with  the  prince. 
Murray,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Charles  re- 
signing his  commission,  but  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing to  serve  as  a  volunteer.    Tho  army,  too,  wcro 
dissatisfied  that  a  papist  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  chief  command — a  circumstance  which  they 
considered  likely  to  injure  their  cause  among  the 
English.    On  this  occasion  Perth  evinced  his  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  service,  by  resigning  his 
appointment,  and  retiring  to  the  command  of  his 
own  regiment    Lord  George  then  became  com- 
mnuder-in  chief,  a  post  for  which  he  was  in  all  re- 
spects better  qualified  than  his  rival,  and  apparent 
amity  was  thus  for  a  time  restored. 
On  leaving  Scotland,  Charles  had  appointed  Lord 
State  of  tho     Strathallan  as  commander-in-chief 
Jscobiic'scauM  in  that  country,  with  instructions 
in  Scotland-    t0  cmploy  his  utm08t  diiigence  in 

collecting  reinforcements.  He  had  been  partially 
successful,  and  by  detachments  which  had  arrived 
under  tho  Master  of  Lovat,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
Macgregor  of  Glcngyle,  and  other  chieftains,  he 
could  now  muster  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  great  efforts 
were  being  made  by  the  friends  of  the  government, 
under  the  Earl  of  Loudon  and  President  Forbes, 
who  had  collected  a  considerable  force  at  Inverness. 
The  capital  had  recovered  from  its  panic;  the 


crown  officers  had  returned  and  entered  the  city 
in  solemn  procession;  and  Wade  had  sent  t*o 
!  regiments  of  cavalry  to  their  support.  Other  con- 
j  siderable  towns,  particularly  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Dumfries,  were  raising  militia  for  the  support  of 
the  government,  while  at  Perth  and  Dundee  the 
birthday  of  King  George  had  been  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings. 

Affairs  in  England  wore  a  still  more  threatening 
aspect.    The  insurgent  army  was      — ind  in 
greatly  reduced  by  desertion,  and  England, 
the  people  had  as  yet  manifested  no  disposition  to 
join  the  rebellion. 

The  government  were  now  thoroughly  rooscil 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  Meaiure* 
strong  measures  wcro  in  progress  adopted  by  th« 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  K0Tem|B«lt- 
The  greater  part  of  tho  British  troops  had  been 
recalled  from  Flanders,  and  an  army  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  of  these  experienced  veterans  wu 
already  stationed  in  Staffordshire  to  oppose  tic 
progress  of  the  rebel  army  towards  the  capital 
Besides  the  forces  under  General  Wade  at  New- 
castle, and  the  troops  assembled  in  the  midland 
counties,  General  Ligonier  was  advancing  with 
another  army  towards  Lancaster,  and  a  third  to  be 
headed  by  tho  king  in  person,  with  the  Earl  of 
Stair  as  his  lieutenant,  was  forming  on  Finchley 
Common  for  the  protection  of  London.  The  cordial 
reception  too  which  the  king  had  met  with  on  its 
return  from  the  continent,  and  the  Assurance*  of 
support  which  he  received  from  parliament,  to- 
gether with  the  loyal  addresses  which  poured  in 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  all  showed  that 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 

All  these  circumstances  were  wll  known  to 
Charles,  who,  nevertheless,  remained  unshsken  in 
his  resolution  to  force  his  way  to  the  capital.  He 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  tho  valour  of  Li* 
troops,  aided  by  the  justice  of  his  cause,  would  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposition.    He  hoped, 
too,  that  as  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  many  of  the  English  people  would  be  in- 
duced to  join  his  standard.  These  Charlw 
expectations,  however,  wcro  not  hold*  •  wwccil 
shared  by  the  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers, or  of  tho  soldiers ;  and  at  a  council  of  war 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  call,  very  conflicting 
opinions  wcro  entertained.     Some  proposed  to 
march  to  Newcastle,  and  offer  battle  to  General 
Wade ;  others  to  advance  directly  towards  London, 
even  though  they  should  have  to  fight  their  war 
through  the  army  under  Ligonier ;  while  a  third 
party  proposed  to  return  at  once  to  Scotland. 
Charles  warmly  urged  the  advance 

on  London,   in  accordance  with      to  march 

to  Loudon 

the  plan  he  had  formed  before 
leaving  Edinburgh,  and  Lord  George  Murny 
having  at  some  length  advocated  the 
the  rest  of  the  council  acquiesced.* 


•  Ilome'a  Worki,  vol.  iii.  p. 
p.  40. 
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On  the  20th  of  November,  having  garrisoned 
Arrival  at  Carlisle  with  two  hundred  men, 
rVcatnii.  thc  army  commenced  its  perilous 
inarch.  Tho  whole  force,  when  mustered,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  above  a  thousand  having  deserted  on  the 
r.ai  from  Edinburgh.  They  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  which  kept  about  half  a  day's  march 
asunder.  Of  theso  the  first  was  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  the  second  by  Charles  himself. 
They  proceeded  through  Snap,  Kendal,  and  Lan- 
caster, and  on  tho  27th  we  1 11  reunited  at  Preston. 
This  place,  associated  in  history  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
surrender  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh*!  1715,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Highlanders  with  superstitious  dread, 
us  a  barrier  which  no  Scottish  uriny  could  ever  pa*s ; 
but  Murray,  who  was  aware  of  this  feeling,  on 
reaching  the  town,  without  halting,  marched  the 
vanguard  at  once  across  the  Ribblc,  and  quartered  a 
large  detachment  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  stream. 

Though  this  portion  of  England  was  believed  to 
bo  in  general  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stewarts,  Charles  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
neither  on  the  march,  nor  during  his  stay  at  Pres- 
ton, did  a  single  recruit  join  his  standard;  while 
the  proclamation  of  his  father,  which  was  duly 
made  at  ull  the  market  towns  on  their  route,  was 
listened  to  with  apparent  indifference.  Only  at 
Preston  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  acclamations 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  continued,  however, 
to  encourage  his  followers  with  the  hope  of  being 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  friends  on  their  arrival 
at  Manchester,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Lancashire  gentry,  chielly  Roman  Catholics, 
still  had  their  town  residences. 

From  Preston  the  army  marched  on  the  2Sth  to 
Mureb  to  Wigan,  and  thence,  next  day,  to 
AVigMi,  and  Manchester.  Crowds  from  the 
surrounding  country,  attracted, 
probably,  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  thronged 
around  tho  insurgents  on  their  march,  cheered  the 
young  prince  as  he  passed,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
his  success;  but  when  invited  to  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion, all  declined  on  tho  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  fighting.  As  the  army  approached  Manchester, 
the  symptoms  of  popular  favour  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  when  they  entered  the  town,  the  bells 
rung  out  a  joyous  peal,  white  cockades  were 
mounted,  the  air  was  rent  with  tho  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  great  numbers  pressed  forward  to 
kiss  the  prince's  hand,  and  to  ofTer  their  services  ; 
und,  in  the  evening,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
w  ere  splendidly  illuminated. 

The  troops  halted  at  Manchester  one  day,  during 
which  they  obtained  a  subsidy  of  £3000,  and  were 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  recruits,  who  were 
embodied  under  tho  name  of  the  Manchester  regi- 
ment, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Francis 
Townley,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  belonging 
to  an  old  Lancashire  family,  and  one  of  the  few 
persons  of  note  who  had  joined  the  army  on  their 
march. 

VOL.  II. 


The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was  now  critical 
iu  tho  extreme ;  surrounded  by  Critical  situ- 
enomies  on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  »tion  of  the 
of  a  population  for  the  most  part  ""urgents- 
hostile  to  their  cause,  the  hope  of  reinforcements 
and  supplies  from  France,  which  their  leader  had 
so  often  held  out  for  their  encouragement,  now 
entirely  cut  off  by  tho  English  cruisers,  under 
Admiral  Vernon,  iu  the  Channel,  and  those  under 
Admiral  Byng,  then  hovering  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  while  large  bodies  of  militia  were  being 
raised  in  various  districts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  seemed  nothing  less  than  insanity  any 
longer  to  persevere  in  an  enterprise  so  hopeless. 
But  Charles,  who  had  "  set  his  life  upon  a  cast," 
and  was  evidently  resolved  to  "  stand  the  hazard 
of  the  die,"  insisted  on  marching  onward,  assuring 
his  dispirited  followers  that  he  was  certain  of  ob- 
taining more  and  more  support  as  he  proceeded. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  his  principal  officers,  in 
just  alarm,  remonstrated  with  Lord  George  Murray 
against  being  led  onward  to  certain  destruction. 
His  lorcUhip  recommended  them  to  wait  until  their 
arrival  at  Derby,  where  he  expected  they  would  be 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  English  Jacobites,  but 
promised  that  should  this  hope  be  disappointed, 
he  would  employ  his  utmost  influence  with  the 
prince  to  induce  him  to  retreat* 

On  the  not  improbable  supposition  that  the 
Highland  army  intended  to  march  — thoy  pro- 
into  Wales,  all  the  bridges  across  u>'I>erby. 
the  Mersey,  in  that  direction,  had  been  broken 
down  by  order  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Charles,  however,  who  had  resolved  on  proceeding 
to  Derby,  on  the  1st  of  December,  resumed  his 
march  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  his  army, 
and  forded  the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  with  tho 
water  up  to  his  middle.  The  other  divisions, 
with  the  artillery  and  baggage,  crossed  somewhat 
lower  down  the  stream  at  Cheadle,  where  a  kind 
of  temporary  bridge  was  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
poplar  trees.  The  two  divisions  reunited  at  Mac- 
clesfield the  same  evening.  Here  they  received  in- 
telligence that  the  royal  army,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  now  assumed  the  command, 
was  quartered  at  Lichfield,  Coventry,  Stafford,  and 
Ncwcastlc-undcr-Line,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
mislead  the  duke  as  to  their  intentions.  This  was 
dextrously  accomplished  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  marched  with  a  detachment  of  the  army 
towards  Congleton,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  Lich- 
field, and  drove  back  an  advanced  party  of  tho 
English  horse,  under  tho  Duke  of  Kingston,  to- 
wards Newcastle.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  insurgents  were  on 
their  march  either  to  give  him  battle,  or  to  join 
their  friends  in  Wales,  and  hastily  pushed  on  to 
Stone,  in  order  to  intercept  them,  leaving  the 
road  to  Derby  open.  Lord  George,  having  thus 
gained  his  object,  after  passing  the  night  at  Con- 
gleton, turned  off  early  next  morning  to  the  loft, 
passed  through  Leek,  and  gained  Ashbourne  in  the 
•  Khkeonnel,  MS. 
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evening.  Charles,  in  tho  meantime,  after  halting 
a  day  at  Macclesfield,  had  taken  the  direct  road  by 
Gawsworth,  and  came  up  with  the  other  division 
of  his  troops  at  Ashbourne  on  the  3rd  of  December. 
The  insurgent  army  reached  Derby  on  the  fol- 

The  insurgents  lowinB  dav>  ,The  Prince  took  UP 
arrive  at  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  the 
Derby.  j£ar|  Qf  Kxeter,  and  the  usual  pro- 
clamations were  by  his  order  made  in  the  market- 
place. Charles  now  found  himself  within  ono  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
was  already,  in  imagination,  enjoying  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London,  and  the  complete  realization  of 
his  long  and  ardently-cherished  hopes.  At  supper 
that  evening,  with  his  principal  officers,  his  heart 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  ho  even  discussed  the 
question  whether  he  should  make  his  entry  into  the 
capital  in  a  Highland  or  an  English  dress.  Next 
morning,  however,  all  these  splendid  anticipations 
melted  away  like  a  dream.  At  an  early  hour  he 
was  waited  upon  by  Lord  George  Murray  with 
the  whole  of  his  chief  officers,  who  submitted  to 
him  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  they  ought 
instantly  to  commence  their  retreat  into  Scotland. 
A  council  of  They  represen  ted  to  him  that  every 
*«"■•  expectation  by  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  proceed  thus  far  had  been  dis- 
appointed. No  succours  had  arrived,  or  could  now 
arrive,  from  France;  there  had  appeared  no  symp- 
toms of  a  rising  in  their  favour  among  the  people 
of  England ;  they  were  opposed  by  three  armies, 
each  superior  in  number  to  their  own,  which 
only  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men,  while 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  were  probably  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand.  In  such  circumstances, 
even  present  victory  could  not  avert  ultimate  ruin. 
On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  elude  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  and  reach  tho  capital  without  fighting  a 
battle  or  losing  a  man,  they  must  then  encounter 
tho  force  assembled  on  Finchley  Common,  and, 
even  though  they  should  prove  victorious  in  the 
fight,  their  numbers,  diminished  as  they  must  bo 
by  tho  contest,  were  utterly  inadequate  to  gather 
any  fruits  of  victory,  or  to  keep  possession  of 
a  populous  city  like  London  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  dofeated,  not  a  single  man 
of  their  army  would  escape,  and  tho  prince  him- 
self, if  not  killed  in  the  action,  would  inevitably 
fall  into  tho  hands  of  his  enemies.  They  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  success,  Lord  George 
added,  if  they  were  to  return  into  Scotland,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  learned  by  despatches  which  bad 
just  arrived,  that  Lord  Strathallan  was  ready  to 
join  them  from  Perth  with  an  army  of  at  least 
three  or  four  thousand  men.* 

All  these  weighty  arguments  were  thrown  away 
upon  Charles,  who  listened  to  them  with  the 
utmost  impatience.  He  replied  that  he  placed  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the 
protection  of  Providence.  He  admitted  that  there 
was  some  danger  in  advancing,  but  argued  that,  in 
•  Jaeobite  Memoir*,  p.  54. 


addition  to  the  disgrace,  there  was  equal  danger 
in  attempting  a  retreat ;  and  he  ttill  express  i 
confident  expectation  that  his  friends  would  j<  ir. 
him  as  he  proceeded,  and  that  the  French  woiic 
effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Sushi. 
As  theso  arguments  made  no  impression,  he  hid 
recourse  to  entreaties,  which  proved  equally  univiu- 
ing,  and,  finding  that  the  council  were  immoub.< 
in  their  resolution  not  to  advance  farther  into  Rut- 
land, as  a  last  resource  he  proposed  that  they  shcdii 
march  into  Wales,  and  give  his  friend*  there  & 
opportunity  of  joining  his  standard.   The  rejectira 
of  this  final  proposal  closed  this  painful  con  fen-net, 
which,  after  lasting  for  several  hours,  was  broken 
up  without  having  come  to  any  decision.   The  arm; 
halted  at  Derby  for  the  remainder    a  rrtm:  1» 
of  the  day,  during  great  part  of  Scotiwi 
which  Charles  was  employed  in    rci0^rJ  oC 
expostulating  with  his  officers  individually.  Au. 
however,  remained  inflexible,  and  at  another  Corn- 
ell, which  was  held  in  the  evening,  he  relucting 
consented  to  a  retreat,  moodily  remarking, "  1!  . 
ho  would  call  no  more  councils,  since  he  was  ac- 
countable to  nobody  for  his  actions,  execptic?  :> 
God  and  his  father,  and  would,  therefore,  do  low 
either  ask  or  accept  their  advice." 

It  has  been  affirmed  of  late  that  the  chief*  tm- 
mitted  a  great  mistake  in  pressing  a  retreat,  ui 
that  if  they  had  followed  the  urgent  advice  of  U< 
prince,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  hate  ovtr- 
turned  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  restored  tit- 
Stewarts  to  the  throne.*    It  "is  argued  that  tit 
consternation  which  pervaded  the  capital  wh«. 
the  arrival  of  the  Highlanders  at  Derby  was  mid? 
known,  showed  that  no  effectual  resistance  £■  =  I 
have  been  offered  by  the  citizens;!  and  that,  :i 
Charles  had  succeeded  in  beating  the  Duke  J 
Cumberland,  the  army  on  Finchley  Common  w 
have  dispersed  of  its  own  accord.  Many  of  their  L: 
bitants  had  fled  to  the  country,  carrying  with  th" 
their  most  valuable  effects ;  all  the  shops  were*k:< 
there  was  a  great  run  upon  the  Bank,  which  »..< 
escaped  bankruptcy  by  paying  in  sixpences  tori  - 
time.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  is  affirmed,  w» 
at  his  wits'  end,  and  shut  himself  up  for  one  ! 
day  in  his  house,  deliberating  whether  he  should*' 
declare  for  the  prince ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  t" 
king  himself  caused  his  most  precious  effect*  V> » 
put  on  board  his  yachts,  and  ordered  these  tores*" 
at  the  Tower  stairs  in  readiness  tosail  at  amome^' 
warning.^    Most  of  these  statements,  however.  i  < 
greatly  exaggerated  or  altogether  groundless.  ■ 
is  true  that  the  news  of  the  approach  of  thenw-' 
gents  excited  great  alarm  in  the  capital.  Fif- 
ing, who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  state*  & 
"when  the  Highlanders,  by  a  most  increi* 
march,  got  between  the  duke's  army  and  the  •* 
tropolis,  they  struck  a  terror  into  it  scarcely  t» 
credited."    But  though  the  citizens,  excited  ■? 

•  See  Earl  Stanhope's  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  ui  f 
and  ltrowne't  Hut.  of  the  Highland*.  vol.  ui.  P  •«<•  r_ 

f  The  day  on  which  the  ue*«  arrived  ***  «*f  rt=*" 
bered  under  tho  nam*  of  Black  Fujdat. 

%  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoir*,  p.  77. 
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exaggerated  rumours  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
clansmen,  entertained  a  very  natural  apprehension 
of  a  visit  to  their  shops  and  dwelling  houses  on 
tho  part  of  these  savage  warriors,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  was  any  imminent  danger  of  a 
revolution.  It  is,  indeed,  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  five  or  six  thousand  ignorant  and  undisciplined 
Highlanders,  without  any  experienced  general  or 
statesman  to  guide  their  movements,  even  though 
they  had  succeeded  in  evading  or  defeating  the 
three  armies  opposed  to  them,  could  have  retained 
possession  of  the  capital  for  a  week.  It  had  be- 
come evident  to  all  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  were  hostile 
to  the  pretensions  of  tho  exiled  family,  and  would 
neither  support  nor  submit  to  their  restoration  to 
the  throne.  The  march  of  the  rebel  army  through 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  the  most  disaffected 
districts  of  England,  had  affordod  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  their  friends  to  join  them,  yet  even 
the  old  Cavalier  gentry  had  almost  to  a  man  held 
aloof.  Whatever  discontent  existed  towards  the 
government,  it  had  not  strengthened  the  Stewart 
cause,  or  augmented  the  number  of  the  insurgents. 
Tho  farther  they  proceeded  from  their  base,  their 
condition  became  the  more  perilous.  With  three 
armies  hovering  around  them,  each  double  the  size 
of  their  own,  a  way  of  escape  could  not  long 
remain  open.  No  wonder  then,  that  when  the 
chiefs  carefully  considered  the  position  of  affairs, 
they  became  unanimously  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  retreat. 

They  commenced  their  retrograde  movement 
The  rebels      on  the  6th  of  December,  the  infe- 
eommencc  their  rior  officers  and  common  soldiers 
retreat.       believing  they  were  on  their  march 
to  attack  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    They  had  set 
out  before  dawn,  and  were  in  high  spirits,  elated 
with  the  hope  of  victory.    As  soon  as  the  returning 
light  of  day  enabled  them  to  discover  that  they 
were  retracing  their  steps  to  the  north,  their  ranks 
resounded  with  outcries  of  rage  and  indignation. 
They  could  have  submitted  to  be  beaten  in  a  fair 
field  by  a  superior  foe,  but  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  enemy,  without  striking  a  blow,  was  felt  to  be  a 
disgrace  beyond  endurance.    Charles  was  greatly 
dispirited,  and  seemed  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead 
his  soldiers.    He  seldom  conversed  with  any  one, 
but  rode  most  frequently  behind  the  troops  in 
silence  and  dejection. 

Cumberland,  on  learning  that  the  rebel  army 
waa  at  Derby,  hastily  withdrew  his  troops  to  Mere- 
den  Moor,  near  Coventry,  and  with  so  much  secrecy 
had  the  movement  of  the  insurgents  been  conducted, 
that  he  was  two  days  there  before  the  intelligence 
of  their  retreat  reached  him.    No  sooner,  however, 
was  ho  assured  of  the  fact  than  he  commenced  a 
vigorous  pursuit,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  of 
Cumberlnnd    *  thousand  foot  soldiers,  mounted 
sets  out  in     on  horseback  for  tho  occasion, 
pursuit.      0n  reacnjng  Macclesfield,  he  found 
that  the  enemy  were  two  dap'  march  in  advance 
of  him.   The  van  of  the  insurgent  army,  headed 


by  Charles,  reached  Penrith  on  the  17th;  but  Lord 
George,  who  had  chargo  of  the  rear,  was  de- 
tained by  some  accident  at  Shap  until  tho  morn- 
ing of  tho  18th,  when  they  set  forward  to  overtake 
their  comrades.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Clifton, 
about  three  miles  from  Penrith,  they  fouud  several 
parties  of  volunteer  cavalry  drawn  up  to  intercept 
them.  These,  however,  were  quickly  put  to  flight  by 
a  single  charge  from  Glengarry's  men,  and  several 
were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  was  a*  footman 
of  tho  Duko  of  Cumberland,  who  informed  them 
that  his  master  was  close  upon  their  rear  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men.  Murray  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  prince  to  inform  him  of 
this  circumstance,  and  to  request  directions,  as  well 
as  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men.  Charics, 
however,  sent  back  the  messenger  with  orders  to 
Lord  George  to  abstain  from  offensive  operations 
against  the  duke,  and  to  hasten  forward  to  Penrith. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  avoid  an  encounter,  and 
Murray  accordingly  drew  up  his  troops  on  a  moor 
on  the'right  of  the  road,  while  thoso  of  the  duke, 
coming  up  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  formed 
within  the  opposite  enclosure,  tho  public  highway 
with  its  two  hedges  alone  intervening  between  tho 
two  armies.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  which  fitfully  shone  out  between 
broken  clouds,  Lord  George  could  discern  a  body 
of  soldiers  coming  stealthily  forward  as  if  to  sur- 
prise him.    He  immediately  gave  the  war-shout  of 

Claymore !"  and  rushing  forward,  followed  by  the 
Macphersons  and  Stewarts,  after  a  fierce  but  brief 
contest,  completely  repulsed  the  English,  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  main  body,  Skirmiih  nt 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men  in  Clifton, 
killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Honey  wood,  who  com- 
manded the  party,  was  severely  wounded  and  left  on 
the  field.  The  Soots,  who  had  lost  only  twelve  men, 
were  eager  for  pursuit ;  but  Murray,  in  obedience  to 
the  prince's  orders,  withdrew  his  troops  to  Penrith. 

Early  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  insurgents 
reached  Carlisle,  where  they  rested  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Here  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
leave  a  garrison,  though  for  what  purpose  does  not 
very  plainly  appear,  as  it  eould  not  have  been 
reasonably  supposed,  that  a  placo  which  they  had 
captured  with  so  much  case  on  their  march  to 
tho  south,  would  be  capable  of  resisting  the 
combined  forces  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Marshal  Wade.  The  number  of  the  garrison  baa 
been  variously  estimated,  but  according  to  the 
most  reliable  accounts,  could  not  be  less  than  from 
three  to  four  hundred  men.  These  consisted  of  the 
Manchester  regiment,  some  detachments  from  tho 
Lowland  regiments,  aud  a  small  number  of  French 
and  Irish.  A  few  of  these,  particularly  the .  Scots, 
had  voluntarily  consented  to  be  left  behind,  but  the 
English  wished  to  follow  Charles  into  Scotland  and 
share  his  fortunes,  and  were  only  induced  to  re- 
main through  the  misrepresentations  of  Townley, 
their  colonel,  who  informed  them  that  such  was 
the  prince's  pleasure.*  The  result  might  easily 
•  MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  DanW 
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have  been  anticipated.  No  sooner  had  (lie  in- 
surgent army  withdrawn  than  the  place  was  in- 
vested by  Cumberland.  Having  procured  from 
Whitehaven  some  battering  artillery,  he  soon 
silenced  the  fire  of  the  unfortunate  garrison,  who 
had  at  first  manifested  a  disposition  to  hold  out  to 
tho  last  extremity.  The  cannonade  commenced  on 
the  29th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  from  the  walls,  and  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  governor  to  the  duke,  expressing 
a  wish  to  capitulate,  and  requesting  to  know  what 
terms  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant.  His  answer 
was  that  the  only  terms  he  would  or  could  grant, 
were, 41  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but 

Surrenderor  'rwcrVt'd  for  majesty's  plea- 

Carlisle  to  tbo  sine."  On  such  ominous  terms  the 
Duke  of      garrison  were  constrained  to  sur- 
render,  and  to  await,  with  what 
pntience  they  might,  the  declaration  of  their  fate. 
On  the  morning  of  tho  20th,  which  was  Charles's 
The  iasur-     birthday,  he  left  Carlisle  with  his 
gents  re-enter    army,  and  proceeded  to  re-enter 
S  o.lmd.      Scotland  by  fording  the  Esk,  which 
there  "  divides  tho  sis'cr  kingdoms."   This,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  bo  an  achievement 
neither  difficult  nor  dangerous ;  but,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  river  having  been  swollen  by  nn  incessant 
rain  of  several  days'  duration,  was  fully  four  feet 
in  depth.    It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  the 
attempt  without  delay,  as  the  heavy  rain  still  con- 
tinued to  fall,  and  the  stream  becoming  deeper 
every  hour  would  have  soon  grown  quite  unfordablv. 
The  arrangement  made  for  crossing,  according  to 
the  description  given  of  it  by  the  Chevalier  tie 
Johnstone,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  was  some- 
what ingenious.  "  Our  cavalry,"  ho  says,  "  formed 
in  the  river  to  break  tho  force  of  the  current,  about 
twenty-five  paces  above  that  part  of  the  ford  where 
our  infantry  were  to  pass;  and  the  Highlanders 
formed  themselves  iuto  ranks  of  ten  or  twelve 
abreast,  with  their  arms  locked  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  support  one  another  against  the  rapidity  of 
the  river,  leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  their 
ranks  for  the  passage  of  the  water.    Cavalry  were 
likewise  stationed  in  the  river,  below  the  ford,  to 
pick  up  and  savo  those  who  might  be  carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  current.    The  interval  be- 
tween tho  cavalry  appeared  like  a  paved  street 
through  the  river,  tho  heads  of  the  Highlanders 
being  generally  all  that  was  seen  above  tho  water. 
By  means  of  this  contrivance  our  army  passed  the 
Esk  in  an  hour's  time,  without  losing  a  single  man  ; 
and  a  few  girls,  determined  to  share  tho  fortune  of 
their  lovers,  were  the  only  persons  who  were  carried 
away  by  tho  rapidity  of  the  stream."  •   When  they 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  fires  were  kindled  to 
restore  warmth  to  their  benumbed  bodies  and  to 
dry  their  clothes,  and  such  was  their  delight  at 
finding  themselves  once  more  on  their  native  soil, 
that,  forgetful  of  all  their  fatigues,  privations,  and 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715  and  1746,  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  aido-de-camp  to  Lord  George 
Murray. 


dangers,  and  even  of  their  mollification  at  tkir 
retreat,  they  began  to  dance  for  very  joy. 

Charles  now  divided  his  army  into  two  columns, 
one  of  which  took  the  road  by  Al\X3nrt  of  ^ 
Ecclcfechan  and  Moffat,  and  the  imur^nu  i» 
other,  conducted  by  Charles  him-  Uumfnti 
self,  proceeded  directly  to  Annan,  where  tky 
halted  for  the  night.  Lord  Klcho,  with  a  body  cf 
about  five  hundred  cavalry,  advanced  to  take  p<*- 
session  of  Dumfries,  and  thither  the  column  under 
Charles  followed  next  day.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  had  been  always  distinguished  by  thir 
strong  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith  and  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty ;  they  had  manifested  their  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  cause  of  Charles  by  wiring 
on  the  baggage  waggons  of  the  insurgent  army  at 
Lockerby ;  and  at  this  very  time,  on  hearing  a 
report  of  some  disaster  having  befallen  the  ri-bc!», 
they  had  given  expression  to  their  loyalty  by 
public  rejoicings  and  a  general  illuniinatioc. 
When  the  Highlanders  entered  they  found  tiif 
candles  still  in  tho  windows,  and  the  boutlm 
still  burning  in  the  streets.  The  consternation 
of  the  people  wus  naturally  very  great.  They 
expected  nothing  less  than  that  their  town  should 
be  plundered  and  laid  in  ashes.  Charles,  ho* 
ever,  contented  himself  with  ordering  a  contn- 
but  ion  of  £2000  and  one  thousand  pairs  of  &h<xs 
for  the  use  of  his  army.  Even  this  was  no  *ltgh: 
punishment.  It  was  found  impossible  to  raise  mx? 
than  £)  100,  and  the  provost  and  another  magistutt 
were  carried  off  as  a  guarantee  for  payment  of  lbt 
remainder. 

A  rumour  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
advancing  with  his  troops  to  Duin-  Their  departure 
fries,  induced  Charles  precipitately    for  Gl**?ov 
to  evacuate  tho  town,  and  the  army  separating  tab 
several  divisions  proceeded  by  different  routo 
towards  Glasgow,  levying  contributions  very  frwiy 
on  tho  country  people  by  the  way.    Charles  It- 
self proceeded  by  way  of  Hamilton,  where  h 
halted  with  his  troops  for  ono  day,  lodging  in  uY 
ducal  palace,  and  enjoying  his  favourite  pastime  of 
hunting  in  tho  spacious  deer  purks  surrounding  tin 
mansion. 

The  first  body  of  the  insurgents  entered  Gla^o* 
on  Christmas  day,  and  on  tho  next  day  Charlo 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Their  n«w 
sities  were  at  this  time  greater  than  they  had  t\tt 
yet  been  since  the  commencement  of  their  dis- 
astrous enterprise.  Their  scanty  clothing  has: 
around  them  in  rags,  and  many  of  retched  cm- 
them  were  not  only  bare- legged,  dition  of  dw 
according  to  the  approved  High-  i"*"^"11  »nt-T 
land  fashion  of  the  time,  but  also  bare-foottd 
Glasgow  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  favour  at  :cc 
hands  of  Charles.  It  had  from  the  first  distin- 
guished itself  by  the  warmth  of  its  attachment  to 
the  uew  dynasty,  and  had  recently,  in  the  «• 
uberance  of  its  loyalty,  raised  an  army  of  twel" 
hundred  men  to  aid  the  government  in  sappressin? 
the  rebellion.  It  was  already  a  very  wealthy  city- 
while  its  utter  deftneekssness  rendered  it  at  one- 
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a  tempting  and  nn  easy  prey.    Charles  wai  not 
bath  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources  which  he  had 
the  power  to  command.    He  immediately  set  about 
refitting  his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens. 
Besides  exactions  in  money  amounting  to  about 
Heavy  rontri-    £10,000,  he  ordered  tho  magis- 
butions  Wild    trates  to  provide  12,000  shirts, 
inGU»go«.     6(K)0  clofh  (J0(M)  pain|  of 

stockings,  and  0000  pairs  of  shoes.  He  further 
imposed  a  fine  of  £-500  upon  the  provost,  because 
he  refused  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  parties  who  had 
subscribed  for  raising  troops  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment. He  also  extorted  a  contribution  of  £500 
from  the  town  of  Paisley,  besides  smaller  sums 
from  Renfrew  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

As  the  Highlanders  approached  their  own  coun- 
try they  began  to  desert  in  considerable  numbers ; 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  Glasgow  the  whole 
of  the  insurgent  army  amounted  to  no  more  than 
three  thousand  six  hundred  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse.  Charles  prolonged  his  stay  in  the  west  for 
an  entire  week,  but  so  unpopular  was  his  cause 
nmong  the  citizens,  that  he  was  unable  to  add 
more  than  sixty  recruits  to  his  army. 

On  the  3rd  of  Jnnuavy,  Charles  took  his  de- 
Chirles  leaves  parture  from  Glasgow,  his  army 
Glasgow—      being  divided  into  two  columns, 
one  of  which  was  ordered  to  take  the  direction  of 
Kilsyth,  and  the  other  that  of  Cumbernauld.  In 
the  meantime  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Elcho,  had 
advanced  to  Falkirk,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  insurgents  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the 
capital.    The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  took  the  alarm, 
and  began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  a  de- 
fence, which,  fortunately,  circumstances  rendered  un- 
necessary.   The  column  which  had  been  dispatched 
to  Kilsyth,  after  spending  the  night  there,  quitted 
next  morning  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
— nnd  marches  cecding  towards  Stirling,  joined 
to  Stirling.     the  other  division  in  the  evening 
at  the  village  of  Bannockbnrn.    The  object  of  this 
movement  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Stirling 
Castle,  the  importance  of  which,  as  commanding 
the  principal  avenue  to  the  Highlands,  was  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  prince  and  his 
advisers.    According  to  orders  previously  sent,  he 
wns  joined  nt  Stirling  by  the  troops  under  Lord 
John  Drummond  and  Lord  Stiathallan,  the  former 
having  three  thousand  men  under  his  command, 
and  being  well  provided  with  artillery  and  military 
stores  which  he  had  brought  from  France.  By 
these  accessions,  together  with  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don's detachment,  the  total  force  of  tho  insurgent 
army  now  amounted  to  nino  thousand  men,  being 
the  largest  number  that  ever  mustered  under  the 
banner  of  Charles. 

Stirling  Castle,  which  was  at  that  time  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength,  was  held  by  a  strong 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  General  Blakr- 
ney,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  The  tow  n 
itself,  which  then  contained  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  was  quite  untenable,  being  only  p«r- 


j  tially  defended  by  a  low  wall,  incapable  of  resisting 
for  nn  hour  the  assault  of  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  instigation  of  General  Blnkenev,  an  nt- 
tempt  was  made  to  defend  it.  A  small  body  of 
militia  was  raised  among  the  townsmen,  and  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  from  tho  castle, 
and  the  governor  encouraged  this  feeble  and  inex- 
perienced force  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance  by 
assuring  them  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  should 
find  refuge  in  the  castle,  which  he  had  resolved 
to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  forces  under 
Marshal  Wade  had  reached  the   Arrival  of  the 
capital,   where  they   were  rein-    English  army 
forced  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber-  •«  iSdinburgh. 
land's  cavalry  ;  but  the  duke  himself  having  been 
sent  with  a  detachment  of  infantry  to  protect 
tho  southern  coast,  in  ease  of  a  French  invasion, 
General  Hawlcy  was,  by  his  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland 
in  the  room  of  Marshal  Wade,  who  was  now- 
incapacitated  by  age  for  active   service.  The 
force  under  Haw  lcy,  augmented  by  small  bodies  of 
volunteers  from  Yorkshire  and  Glasgow,  and  by 
some  recruits  from  Argyleshirc  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  was  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  in- 
surgent army.    The  arrival  of  such  a  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital  was  hailed  by  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  citizens  with  lively  satisfaction.  An 
association  was  formed  for  providing  the  troops 
with  blankets,  and  a  general  illumination  took 
place  in  token  of  the  popular  enthusiasm.  The 
new  general  "  had  not  a  better  head,  and  certainly 
a  much  worse  heart  than  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was 
a  humane,  good  tempered  man."  •  Hawley's  whole 
genius  lay,  us  the  son  of  Lord  President  Forbes 
remarked,  in  the  management  of  a  squadron,  or  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  any  mortal  to  the  gallows. 
He  was  a  scoffing  infidel,!  an<l  though  personally 
brave,  he  was  hated  by  his  own  soldiers  for  his  cruel 
and  brutal  temper.    Their  nickname  for  him  was 
"  the  Lord  Chief  Justice."    "  Frequent  and  sudden 
executions,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  are  Hawley's 
passion.    One  of  the  surgeons  of  the  army  begged 
the  body  of  a  soldier,  who  was  hanged  for  deser- 
tion, to  dibsect.    '  Well,'  said  Hawley,  *  bnt  then 
you  shall  give  me  the  skeleton  to  hang  up  in  the 
guard-room.'" t    On  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
caused  two  gibbets  to  be  erected,  to  bIiow  the 
treatment  lie  meant  to  give  the  rebels  who  might 
fall  into  his  hands.§    He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Shcriffmuir,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  right  wing,  had  formed  u 
very  low  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  the  Highlander*. 
He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  courago  and 
capacity  of  his  predecessor,  General  Cope,  and  im- 
puted the  success  of  the  insurgents  at  Preston 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

t  His  will,  dated  March  29,  1749,  contains  this  initnic- 
tion  about  hia  burial : — 14  My  carcaM  raav  be  put  any- 
where. The  prieat,  I  conclude,  will  hare  liia  fee ;  let  tho 
puppy  have  it." 

♦  Utter  to  Sir  H.  Matin,  Jdii.  17,  17tG. 
i  Culloden  Papers,  p.  270. 
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entirely  to  the  misconduct  of  that  officer.  Con- 
fident of  success,  and  eager  to  win  the  laurels 
which  he  fancied  to  be  within  his  reach,  he  quitted 
the  capital  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  marched  to- 
wards Stirling,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  boasted,  of 
driving  the  rebels  before  him. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  was  pressing  the  sicgo  of 
Stirling.  On  the  4th  of  January,  he  ordered  a  part 
of  his  army  to  occupy  a  position  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  town,  on  the  south,  and  as  the  stone  bridge 
on  the  north  had  been  broken  down  when  General 
Cope  was  there  with  his  army,  tho  town  was  thus 
completely  invested.  Next  day  a  message  was  sent 
requiring  the  surrender  of  the  place,  but  the  armed 
civilians,  by  whom  it  was  defended,  being  ignorant 
of  the  usages  of  war,  fired  upon  the  messenger,  who 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  A  battery  was 
then  raised  within  musket-shot  of  tho  wall,  and, 
on  the  6th,  a  more  peremptory  summons  to  sur- 
render having  been  sent,  the  courage  of  the  be- 
sieged began  to  give  way,  and  the  magistrates  sent 
a  message  requesting  a  truce  until  next  day  at  ten 
o'clock.  This  was  readily  granted,  but  the  whole 
day  having  been  spent  in  deliberation,  the  be- 
siegers became  impatient,  and  in  the  evening  began 
again  to  fire  upon  the  town.  Next  morning,  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  arranged.    It  was  agreed 

Surrender  of    th&t  the  town  *]™ld  * 

the  town  of     up,  on  condition  that  tho  lives  and 

Stirling.  property  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  protected,  and  that  the  arms  with  which  they 
had  been  provided  should  be  returned  to  the  castle. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (January  8th),  the 
insurgents  entered  the  town.  On  the  10th  the 
castle  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  General 
Blakeney,  the  governor,  returned  for  answer: 
"  That  his  royal  highness  would  assuredly  have 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  him,  were  he  capable 
of  surrendering  the  castle  in  such  a  cowardly 
manner."*  The  Biego  of  the  fortress  was  therefore 
formally  commenced,  and  a  battery  was  raised 
between  the  church  and  a  largo  house  at  the  head 
of  tho  town,  called  »  Marr's  Work."  Very  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  undertaking,  for  the  fire 
of  the  castle  speedily  demolished  tho  battery  and 
dismounted  the  cannon.  Hawlcy  was  now  on  his 
march  to  relieve  the  place,  and  his  approach  com- 
pelled the  insurgents  to  suspend  their  operations. 

Leaving  a  few  hundred  men  under  Gordon  of 
Glcnbucket  to  continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle, 
Charles,  on  tho  16th,  marched  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and,  drawing  up  his  men  upon  the  Plcan 

Charlo.  resolve.  Moor«  to  the  ea8t  of  B*™ockburn, 
to  attack  the    a  spot,  as  he  remarked,  of  happy 
royal  army.     omen  to  his  cause,  he  awaited  an 
attack.    The  English,  however,  remained  inactive 
in  their  camp  about  seven  miles  distant.  Finding 
that  they  did  not  move,  Charles  resolved  to  assume 
the  offensive;  and  on  the  17th,  having  again  drawn 
up  his  army,  he  called  a  council  of  war  about  mid- 
day, and  announced  his  intention  to  march  against 
the  enemy.  His  plan  was  formed  with  considerable 
•  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  p.  1 16. 


skill.    The  remains  of  the  Torwood,  once  a  fun-st 
of  great  extent,  which  repeatedly  afforded  a  place 
of  retreat  to  tho  patriot  Wallace,  lay  between  the 
two  armies.    The  high  road  from  Stirling  and 
Bannockburn  to  Falkirk  passes  through  the  middle 
of  this  wood,  and  to  the  south  of  it  lies  a  wild  up- 
land called  Falkirk  Moor,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  Charles  to  gain  unperceived,  so  as  to  give  hit 
troops  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  as  well  u 
of  the  high  ground  for  their  operations.  With 
this  view  he  led  the  main  body  of  his  army  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Torwood,  He 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  from      naeu rm 
Hawley's  camp,  while  Lord  John  Hawlejr. 
Drummond  with  his  own  regiment,  the  Irish 
picquets,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  insurgent*, 
carrying  the  royal  standard  and  other  colours,  wu 
ordered  to  advance  npon  the  direct  road  leading 
from  Bannockburn  towards  Falkirk,  and  to  make 
a  display  in  front  of  the  Torwood  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  the  royal  army  that  the  whole  rebel 
forces  were  advancing  by  that  route.  The  stra- 
tagem proved  completely  successful.  General 
Haw  ley  entertained  such  contempt  for  the  "  High- 
land rabble,"  as  he  termed  them,  and  was  so  fully 
persuaded  that  they  would  never  venture  to  attack 
the  royal  forces,  that,  with  unpardonable  careless- 
ness, he  had  neglected  even  the  common  precaution 
of  sending  ont  patrols.    Such  was  his  continued 
security,  that  at  this  critical  juncture  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  detained  at  Callender  House,  where 
he  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  wife  of  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders, 
and  was  so  much  fascinated  by  her  wit  and  gaiety, 
that  he  spent  the  whole  forenoon  in  her  company. 
General  Huske,  his  second  in  command,  though  a 
good  and  experienced  officer,  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoeuvres  of  Lord  John  Drummond  s 
division,  and  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
movements  of  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  until 
they  had  crossed  the  river  Carron  near  Dunnipace, 
and  were  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
royal  camp.  About  one  o'clock  an  alarm  was  given 
by  a  countryman  that  the  Highlanders  were  ap- 
proaching, and  the  report  was  confirmed  by  two  of 
the  officers,  who  climbed  a  tree,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  telescope  discovered  the  mass  of  the  insurgent* 
in  full  march  towards  Falkirk  Moor.   The  intel- 
ligence was  immediately  transmitted  to  Hawley, 
who  received  it  with  the  utmost  indifference,  merely 
ordering  that  the  men  should  put  on  their  accoutre- 
ments, but  without  getting  under  arms.  Tha 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  troops  then  sat  down  to 
dinner.   Between  ono  and  two  o'clock,  some  gen- 
tlemen volunteers  rode  in  full  gallop,  bringing  de- 
cisive intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
The  drum  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  an  urgent 
message  was  dispatched  for  Hawley,  who  still 
lingered  at  Callender  House.     His  negligence 
caused  bitter  complaints  among  the  officers,  who 
were  heard  saying  to  one  another,  "  Where  is  the 
general?   What  shall  be  done?   We  have  no 
orders."    General  Huske  saw  the  danger,  and  the 
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importance  of  immediate  steps  to  meet  it,  but 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer  he  had  no 
authority  to  undertake  any  movement  against  the 
enemy,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  content  himself 
with  forming  the  troops  in  line  of  battle  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  camp. 

Hawley  at  length  caught  the  alarm,  and  now 
came  galloping  up  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  without  his  hat.  Placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  he 
ordered  them  to  march  full  Bpccd  to  the  top  of  the 
moor,  and  the  infantry  to  follow  with  their  bayonets 
fixed.  He  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that 
the  Highlanders,  in  making  for  the  high  ground 
nboro  his  position,  intended  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre 
which  they  hud  practised  so  successfully  against 
Cope  at  Preston,  and  this  rash  and  inconsiderate 
step,  to  which  his  defeat  is  mainly  to  bo  attributed, 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating 
their  movement. 

The  dragoons  immediately  began  their  march, 
and  proceeding  along  the  eastern  wall  of  Hantaskine 
Park,  ascended  the  hill  at  a  rapid  pace,  followed  by 
tho  foot.  At  this  moment  the  sky,  which  had 
hitherto  been  Bcrene,  became  suddenly  overcast, 
and  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the 
south-west  beat  full  in  the  faces  of  the  troops,  and 
retarded  their  progress.  The  Highlander*  were 
meanwhile  ascending  the  moor  on  tho  other  side  j 
in  two  parallel  columns,  and  for  some  time  there 
was  a  kind  of  race  between  the  dragoons  and  tho 
clans,  which  of  them  should  first  attain  the  summit 
of  the  high  ground.  The  fleet  mountaineers,  how* 
ever,  outstripped  the  English  horse,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  eminence,  so  that  the  dragoons  were 
compelled  to  take  up  somewhat  lower  ground. 

The  moor  on  which  the  hostile  armies  stood 
face  to  fuce,  was  exceedingly  unsuitable  for  the 
operations  of  regular  troops.  It  is  now  covered  with 
Buttle  of  thriving  farms  and  plantations, 
Falkirk.  and  intersected  by  a  railway  and 
a  canal,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  woods,  and  man- 
sions, with  the  broad  waters  of  the  Forth  in  the 
distance.'  But  in  1740  it  was  a  rugged  and 
broken  upland,  interspersed  with  morasses  and 
covered  with  shaggy  heath.  The  Highlanders 
occupied  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  moor,  facing 
tho  east.  The  regulars  stood  a  little  lower,  with 
their  backs  towards  the  town  of  Falkirk.  There 
was  a  narrow  ravine,  which  began  about  the  centre 
of  the  position  between  the  two  armies,  and  gra- 
dually widened  as  it  extended  in  a  northerly 
direction  down  the  declivity  of  tho  hill,  till  it 
readied  the  plain  on  the  right  of  the  royal  army. 

The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines. 
The  first  consisted  of  the  three  Macdonald  clans, 
Keppoch,  Clanrannld  and  Glengarry,  with  the 
Margregora  on  tho  right ;  of  the  Mackcnzies  and 

•  Bruci\  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  xthme  pro- 
perty lay  iu  this  neighbourhood,  declared  that  the  view 
from  tho  battle-field  in  exteut,  variety,  and  beauty,  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  he  had  eeen  in  the  course  of  bis 
travels. 


Mackintoshes,  with  a  battalion  of  tho  Farquhar- 
sons,  who  occupied  the  centre ;  and  of  the  Stew- 
arts of  Appin,  the  Camerons,  the  Frasers,  and 
the  Macphersons,  who  formed  the  left.  The  second 
line,  which  iucludcd  the  lowland  levies,  comprised 
|  the  Atholl  brigade,  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment,  the 
Gordons,  M'Lauchlans,  and  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment.  Charles  took  his  station  behind  the 
second  line,  on  an  eminence  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Charlie's  Hill.  The  horse  guards,  under  Lords 
Elcho  and  Ualmeriuo,  were  on  his  right,  behind  the 
Atholl  men.  The  troops  of  Lord  Pitsligo  and  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  were  stationed  on  the  extreme 
left.  Theright  wing  was  commanded  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  the  left  by  Lord  John  Urummond, 
who  had  marched  after  the  main  body  of  the  army 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  had  quitted  their  camp.  The  royal 
infantry  were  also  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the 
thrco  regiments  of  dragoons  in  front,  and  the  Glas- 
gow regiment  and  the  Argyll  militia  forming  a  re- 
serve in  tho  rear.  The  right  of  the  royal  army  was 
commnnded  by  Major-general  Huske,  the  centre  by 
Hawley  himself,  and  the  left  by  Brigadier  Cholmon- 
deley.  The  cavalry  were  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ligonicr,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment.  The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  amounting  to  about 
eight  thousand  each.  There  was  no  artillery  on 
cither  side,  for  tho  Highlanders,  in  their  rapid 
march,  had  left  their  guns  behind ;  and  the  royal 
artillery,  iu  crossing  the  moor,  had  stuck  fast  in  a 
morass,  and  could  not  be  extricated. 

As  soon  as  his  arrangements  were  completed, 
Hawley  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Defeat  of  the 
Ligonier  to  commence  the  battle  royal  army, 
by  attacking  with  his  cavalry  tho  enemy's  right. 
The  Macgregors  and  Macdonalds,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  that  wing,  advanced  slowly  to  meet  their 
assistants,  and  reserving  their  fire  till  the  dragoons 
were  within  pistol-shot,  at  a  signal  given  by  Lord 
George  Murray  they  poured  iu  a  volley  so  close 
and  well  aimed  that  tho  cavalry  were  completely 
broken,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  two  regiments  which  behaved  so  disgracefully 
at  Preston  instantly  wheeled  about  and  galloped 
down  the  hill,  disordering  and  trampling  upon 
some  of  their  own  foot.  Cobham's  regiment,  how- 
ever, stood  its  ground  for  some  time,  but  after  a 
fierce,  though  short  struggle,  they  too  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  and,  wheeling  to  the  right, 
galloped  off  between  the  two  armies,  receiving  in 
their  flight  a  murderous  volley  from  the  centre  of 
the  Highland  line.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Lord 
George  Murray  to  keep  the  Macdonalds  in  their 
ranks,  and  prevent  a  disorderly  pursuit,  the  vic- 
torious clansmen  rushed  down  the  hill,  and,  throw- 
ing away  their  muskets,  fell  sword  in  hand  upon 
the  flank  of  tho  infantry  stationed  upon  the  left  of 
the  royal  line,  which  were  at  the  same  time  assailed 
in  front  by  the  centre  of  the  insurgents.  Hawley, 
whose  sole  virtue  was  courage,  kept  his  ground,  con- 
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apicuous  by  his  while  uncovered  head,  and  en-  \  of  the  extent  of  their  victory,  for  the  Higluar.d«s 
co u raged  his  men  to  stand  firm.  Hut,  nearly  blinded 
by  the  wind  and  rain,  which  beat  full  in  their  faces, 
with  their  firelocks  so  wetted  that  hardly  one  in  five 
went  off,  and  discouraged  by  the  fiightof  the  dra- 
goons, they  were  speedily  thrown  into  confusion  and 
driveu  down  the  hill.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
royal  army  were  thus  completely  routed  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  however,  the 

Good  conduct    fortune   of   the    day  was  very 

of  the  right  different.  The  ravine  which  lay 
*,ns-  between  the  two  armies  at  this 
part  of  the  field  prevented  the  Catncrons  and 
Stewarts,  who  formed  tho  left  wing  of  the  in- 
surgents, from  charging  sword  in  hand,  according 
to  their  fuvourite  mode  of  fighting.  The  three 
royal  regiments  of  foot,  Price's,  Ligonier's,  and 
Hun-el's,  stationed  at  this  point,  stood  firm,  and  by 
their  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  compelled  the 
enemy  to  fall  back  in  some  disorder  from  the  oppo- 
site edge  of  the  ravine.  Supported  by  Cobham's 
dragoons  who  had  rallied  in  their  rear,  these 
three  gallant  regiments  not  only  repulsed  their 
immediate  opponents,  but  cheeked  the  pursuit  of 
the  Macdonaldson  their  left,  and  obliged  a  number 
of  them  to  retire  in  disorder  up  the  hill.  "At 
this  moment,"  says  Home,  "  the  field  of  battle 
presented  a  spectacle  seldom  seen  in  war.  Part  of 
the  king's  army — much  tho  greater  part — was 
flying  to  the  eastward,  and  part  of  the  rebel  army 
was  flying  to  the  westward.  Not  one  regiment  of 
the  second  lino  of  the  rebels  remained  in  its  place, 
for  the  Atholl  brigade,  being  left  almost  alone  on 
the  right,  marched  up  to  the  first  line  nnd  joined 
Lord  George  Murray,  where  he  stood  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Keppoch.  Between  this  body  of 
men  on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  and  the 
Cameron s  and  Stewarts  on  the  left  (who  had 
retreated  a  little  from  the  fire  of  the  troops  across 
the  ravine),  there  was  a  considerable  space  alto- 
gether void  and  empty,  those  men  excepted  who 
had  returned  from  the  chase  and  were  straggling 
about  in  great  disorder  and  confusion."  Lord 
George  Murray,  however,  succeeded  in  bringing 
six  or  seven  hundred  of  these  scattered  clansmen 
into  order;  while  Charles,  seeing  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  had  tuken  his  station,  the 
check  which  his  left  wing  had  received,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  and  led  them  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  movement  arrested  the 
progress  of  Cobham's  dragoons,  and  of  the  three 
regiments  acting  with  them,  and  they  commenced 
their  retreat,  in  good  order  however,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  General  Huske,  who 
had  acted  throughout  with  judgment  and  courage, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  of  a  winter  even- 
ing, and  the  early  darkness  was  increased  by  the 
violent  storm,  which  still  continued.  The  vic- 
torious right  wing  of  the  insurgents,  therefore,  did 
not  venture  to  continue  their  pursuit  farther  than 


the  foot  of  the  hill.    They  were,  indeed,  ignorant  manner. 


were  scattered  in  every  direction  over  the  moor 
and  the  different  elans  were  mingled  together  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  It  was  not  till  wveia', 
hours  after  the  close  of  the  battle  that  a  com>:d«- 
able  portion  of  the  rebel  army  received  inforniati&r. 
of  the  result.  At  length  two  of  the  officers  cnttrw 
Falkirk  in  disguise,  and  returned  with  the  intth  • 
gence  that  Hawley,  after  issuing  orders  to  set  in- 
to his  tents,  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  *a» 
retreating  on  Linlithgow.  Lord  George  Morn; 
immediately  advanced  and  took  possession  cf  U.i 
town.  Later  in  the  evening  the  prince,  ami: 
torrents  of  rain,  made  his  entry  into  Falkirk,  *:i 
was  conducted  by  torch-light  to  a  lodging  whicl. 
had  been  prepared  for  him.  The  Highlander 
were  so  eagerly  occupied  in  securing  the  spc.i: 
of  the  English  camp,  that  it  was  with  difficult 
a  sufficient  number  could  be  got  together  to  fore : 
guard  for  the  town  and  the  prince's  person  durit : 
the  night. 

Hawley  did  not  stop  that  night  till  he  rcatL  . 
Linlithgow,  whither  some  of  his  HawW'*  Sifv 
recreant  dragoons  had  preceded  t*>Eduil>urrh. 
him  in  their  flight.    Next  day  he  retreated  : 
Edinburgh,  but  some  of  his  dastardly  follonc!-, 
who  had  been  quartered  in  the  old  palace  of  Lis- 
lithgow,  before  their  departure  deliberately  »t 
it  on  fire,  by  raking  the  live  embers  from 
hearths  into  the  straw  on  which  they  had  hun, 
and  thus  reduced  the  venerable  and  infcrestitj 
pile  to  a  blackened  ruin.*    Hawley  left  behiao 
him  on  the  battle  field  between  three  and  fa: 
hundred  men   killed  and    wounded,  include?.? 
sixteen  officers,  among  whom  were  Colonel  s.r 
liobcrt  Munro  of  Foulis  and  his  brother,  tHr« 
lieutenant-colonels,   and   nine  captains.  The* 
were  also  about  one  hundred  prisoners  taken  b; 
the  insurgents. f    Seven  pieces  of  cannon,  sever 
standards,  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  v.'-- 
all  the  baggage  of  the  royal  army,  fell  into  tis, 
hands  of  the  victors.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  ih; 
Highlanders  was  estimated  at  about  forty  c;o: 
with  near  double  that  number  wounded;  but  t 
return  must  have  been  considerably  underrated. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  caused  gm' 
dismay  throughout  the   country,  EnVcto/tk* 
as  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders  batuW 
from  Derby  had  produced  a  very  I 
general  impression  that  the  rebellion  was  Tu-tu:! ; 
at  an  end,  and  the  confident  boastings  of  IIa«< 
had  led  the  supporters  of  the  government  to  war 
upon  the  total  overthrow  of  the  rebel  army  as  cer- 
tain.   Hence  the  unexpected  defeat  of  the  veteru 
troops,  who  had  fought  atDcttingen  and  Fontcs:} 
bv  a  body  of  undisciplined  mountaineers,  *h - 
they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  excited  gcoer; 
consternation.    Hawley  himself  was  exceeding 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Provincial  Antiquities,  vol.  il  p  1- 
f  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  «*» 
those  taken  prisoner.    Ho  and  a  considerable  number* 
hU  companions  were  sent  to  Doune  Castle,  wbrnw  if" 
succeeded  in  making  their  escipo  in  a  f 
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mortified  and  depressed  by  his  misfortune,  mid 
endeavoured  to  console  himself  for  his  disasters  by 
insulting  and  brow-beating  the  civil  authorities, 
and  hnnging  several  of  his  recreant  soldiers  upon 
the  gibbets  which  he  had  erected  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rebels.  Old  General  Wightman,  who 
had  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  lTlo,  says,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Forbes,  written  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  "  Hawley  seems  to  be  sensible  of  his  mis- 
conduct, for  when  I  was  with  him  on  Saturdav 

• 

morning,  at  Linlithgow,  he  looked  most  wretchedly, 
even  more  so  than  Cope  did  a  few  hours  after  his 
scuffle,  when  I  saw  him  at  Fala.  This  is  an  odd 
state  of  things,  and  altogether  an  unexpected  oc- 
currence, and  will  doubtless  shock  the  king  and 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  wholu  English  nation, 
more  than  the  Preston  affair  did.""  But  when 
the  tidings  of  this  disaster  reached  the  court  on  the 
day  of  a  drawing-room,  though  the  countenances  of 
most  of  the  company  betrayed  doubt  and  appre- 
hension, his  majesty  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
composure.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  too,  was  unmoved, 
while  Sir  John  Cope  was  radiant  with  joy  at 
the  discomfiture  of  Hawley,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  ridiculing  severely  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.! 

The  victory  at  Falkirk  was  productive  of  very 
Distension*  little  advantage  to  the  insurgents, 
among  the  Violent  dissensions  broke  out 
insurgents.     hmQQg  thcir  ]endcr8,  who  blamed 

each  other  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  victory, 
and  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  There  was  no 
unity  of  command  among  them,  and  therefore  no 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  no  discipline.  A  great 
number  of  the  Highlanders,  according  to  thcir 
invariable  practice,  immediately  quitted  the  camp 
and  returned  to  their  mountain  homos,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  their  plunder.  An  unfor- 
tunate accident,  too,  which  occurred  the  day  after 
the  battle,  contributed  still  further  to  diminish 
their  ranks.  One  of  Keppoch's  men  was  examining 
a  loaded  musket,  which  he  had  picked  up  upon  the 
battle  field,  when  the  piece  went  off,  and  unluckily 
killed  Colonel  .Eneas  Macdonnld,  second  son  of 
Glengarry,  who  was  passing  at  the  time.  The 
young  officer,  fully  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the 
man,  entreated,  with  his  dying  breath,  that  he 
might  not  suffer,  and  Charles  himself,  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  clan,  and  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of  their  brave  and  estimable  leader,  at- 
tended hiB  funeral  as  chief  mourner.  All  was  un- 
availing. "  Nothing,"  says  an  eye-witness,  *'  could 
restrain  the  grief  and  fury  of  the  clansmen."  I  The 
unhappy  owner  of  the  musket  was  given  up  to 
their  vengeance,  and  immediately  led  out  and  shot. 
This  savage  act  of  retribution  did  not  after  all 
pacify  the  enraged  tribe,  and  great  numbers  of 


•  Culloden  Papers,  p.  267. 

t  Sir  Walter  Scott.    An  abstracted  Scotluh  peer,  at  this 
drawing-room,  addressed  Sir  Jolin  by  the  title  of  General 
Hawley,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  company, - 
Quarterly  Review,  Jfo.  Ixxi.,  p.  ISO, 
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them  quitted  the  army,  and  returned  to  their  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  19th  the  prince  returned  to  Rannnck- 
burn,  and  there,  by  means  of  n  Siepe  of  Stir- 
printing  press,  which  he  hud  hng  resumed, 
brought  from  Glasgow,  he  issued  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  the  last  of  his  proclamations  or 
gazettes.  He  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle,  which  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
skill  to  reduce.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  M.  Mirabelle,  a  French 
engineer,  who  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  his  profession.  Ho  constructed,  with  great 
labour  and  difficulty,  a  battery  on  the  Gowlan  Hill, 
to  the  north  of  the  castle,  and  another  on  the 
Ladies'  Rock,  on  the  south  east,  and  opened  a  brisk 
fire  from  them  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary. Rut  these  positions  were  so  ill  chosen  that 
the  gain i«oii  could  see  the  French  artillerymen 
down  to  their  shoe  buckles,  and  though  they  al- 
lowed the  batteries  to  be  erected  without  serious 
molestation,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  of  de- 
taining the  besiegers  before  the  fortress  till  I  lie 
royal  army  should  bo  in  a  condition  again  to 
take  the  field,  as  toon  as  the  guns  were  unmasked, 
they  poured  down  upon  them  n  destructive  fire, 
which  speedily  silenced  the  batteries  that  had 
been  constructed  with  so  much  labour,  and  com- 
pelled the  besiegers  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss. 

While  the  insurgents  were  wasting  their  time  in 
these  ill-judged  and  fruitless  opera-    .rne  rju]l0  0f 
t  ions,  the  government  had  sen  tdown  Cumberland 

the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  ,0, 

4  i      .v.  i    e  .i  Scotland, 

take  the  command  of  t lie  army, 

and  to  retrieve  the  disasters  brought  upon  it  by 
the  incapacity  of  Hawley.  His  royal  highness 
quitted  London  on  the  2>lh  of  January,  1740,  and 
by  travelling  night  and  day,  reached  Holyrood 
Palace  on  the  30th.  He  took  up  his  lodgings  in 
the  same  apartments,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  Charles.  His 
unexpected  arrival  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  soldiers,  with  whom  ho  was  a  favourite,  mid 
put  a  Btop  to  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by 
his  savage  predecessor.  The  duke  was  a  person  of 
remarkable  courage  and  respectable  military  talent, 
with  great  energy  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  He 
was  truthful,  open,  and  uptight  in  his  dealings; 
but  his  manners  wero  boisterous  and  brutal,  his 
temper  hasty,  harsh,  and  often  tyrannical,  and  his 
passions  violent  and  ungovernable.  He  was  held 
in  detestation  even  by  the  people  of  England, 
who  believed  him  capable  of  any  atrocity.  His 
deeds  of  blood  in  Scotland  gained  him,  from  his 
contemporaries,  the  name  of  "  The  Butcher," 
and  have  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  in- 
famy. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival    (he  duke  put 
himself    at    the   head    of    the  Marches 
royal  army,  and  set  forward  to     against  the 
give  battle  to  the  insurgents.    The  rebels- 
force  under  his  command  consisted  of  fourteen 
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battalions  of  infantry,  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
horse,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  eager  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  in  order  that  they  might  retrieve  the  re- 
putation they  had  lost  ut  Falkirk.  Haw  lev,  in- 
stead of  the  punishment  which  his  negligence 
and  incapacity  deserved,  wan  appointed  to  act 
as  one  of  tho  duke's  lieutenant-generals,  the 
other  was  tho  Earl  of  Alhemarle.  On  approaching 
Falkirk,  the  duke  was  informed  that  the  High- 
landers were  in  full  retreat,  and  two  loud  reports, 
which  were  presently  heard,  like  tho  blowing 
up  of  powder  magazines,  seemed  to  confirm  the  in- 
telligence. 

A  retreat  indeed  hud  now  become  a  matter  of 
— thrv  vesuV-  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
i:;>">i  a  surgt-uts.  The  prince,  with  his 
usual  dogged  adherence  to  his 
own  plans,  had  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Stirling  Castle  after  the  hopelessness  of  the 
undertaking  had  become  apparent  to  every  one 
else.  He  called  no  councils  of  war,  but  consulted 
only  with  Secretary  Murray,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  O'Sullivan.  the  quartermaster-general,  who 
flattered  his  prejudices  and  re-echoed  his  opinions. 
Lord  Georgo  Murray,  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  the 
other  chiefs*,  however,  held  a  consultation  of  their 
own,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  pointing  out  the 
imminent  danger  of  remaining  longer  in  their 
present  position,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  retreat  into  the  Highlands,  in  order  to 
save  the  army  from  destruction.  It  is  stated  by 
John  Hay,  who  occasionally  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  prince  at  this  juncture,  that  this  memorial 
overwhelmed  Charles  with  astonishment  and  grief; 
that  he  had  previously  announced  to  Lord  George 
Murray  his  intention  to  advance  and  attack  tho 
Duke  of  Cumberland  as  sen  as  he  reached  Fal- 
kirk ;  that  Lord  George  had  shown  him  only  the 
day  before  a  plan  which  he  had  drawn  for  the  pro- 
posed battle,  with  which  Charles  had  expressed 
himself  much  pleased,  and  that  when  he  read 
this  paper  recommending  a  course  so  different, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Good  God !  have  I  lived  to  see 
this!"  and  dashed  his  head  with  such  violence 
against  the  wall  that  he  staggered.  He  then 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  Falkirk  to  persuade 
the  chiefs  to  alter  their  resolution,  but  without 
effect.  He  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
submit.* 

The  insurgents  commenced  their  retreat  on  the 
Jtetrr  it  of  the    1  st.  of  February,  having  first  spiked 

ret>..-3s.  their  heavy  cannon,  and  blown  up 
their  powder  magazine  at  St.  Ninian's,  about  a 
mile  from  Stirling.  But  so  carelessly  or  unskilfully 
was  this  lust  operation  performed,  that  the  ex- 
plosion destroyed  the  church,  and  killed  several 
of  the  villagers  as  well  as  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
whole  movement,  indeed,  was  mismanaged;  no 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  cover  the  retreat ; 
there  was  no  rear-guard  ;  Lord  Elcho's  troop  of 
horse,  which  was  stationed  at  the  bridge  of  Carron. 

•  Appendix  to  H-muV  "Work*,  vol.  it i.  p.  335. 


was  forgotten  and  nearly  left  behind,  and  the 
wholo  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  a  considerable  portion  of  their  baggage. 
The  blame  of  this  disorder  is  attributed  to  the 


pnnce, 


who  was  sullen  and  reckless, 


in  conse- 


quence of  having  been  thwarted  in  his  decent, 
and  either  neglected  to  give  the  proper  orders, 
or  by  countermanding  orders  previously  givta, 
threw  the  whole  army  into  confusion,  so  that  thtir 
retreat  in  some  degree  resembled  a  disorderly  flight. 
Their  ultimate  destination  was  Inverness;  bnt  in 
j  the  first  instance  they  directed  their  march  toward? 
Crieff,  which  they  reached  next  doy,  taking  their 
English  prisoners  along  with  them.    They  hid 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  baggage  by  tic 
way ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  asd 
altercation  among  the  officers ;  and  their  ranks 
wcro  found  to  have  been    largely  thinned  br 
desertion.    Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
who  had  formed  the  resolution  of  pursuing  m 
rebels,  waa  detained  for  two  days  waiting  tic 
repair  of  a  bridge  at  Stirling,  and  even  after  to 
had  surmounted  this  obstacle,  such  was  the  state 
of  the  roads,  that  he  could  not  advance  mort 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day.    Having  reached 
Perth,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  there,  and  let; 
out  detachments  in  all  directions  to  suppress  the 
insurrectionary  movements  in    the  surroundinc 
country. 

At  Crieff,  tho  rebel  army  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, which,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  procuri:: 
supplies  of  provisions,  took  different  roads  toln^r 
nets.  This  town,  which  had  been  slenderly  fortify 
with  a  ditch  and  pallisade,  was  occupied  by 
Loudon  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men ;  m 
Charles,  on  reaching  Moy  castle,  where  he  armed 
on  the  16th  of  February,  thought  it  prudent  :j 
halt  until  the  rest  of  his  forces  should  come  cp. 
Hero  ho  narrowly  escaped  being  surprised  m 
taken  prisoner  by  Lord  I-oudon,  who,  at  the  hesi 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  made  a  sudden  night  mini 
to  Moy,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  prine*'« 
person 'while  off  his  guard.    The  scheme,  of  wLiri 
Charles  had  not  more  than  an  hour's  notice,  «.< 
disconcerted  by  five  or  six  of  the  Jloul  0f  y„: 
Mackintoshes,  who,  having  been 
ordered  by  Lady  Mackintosh  to  watch  the  rose 
from  Inverness,  fired  upon  the  advancing  trw> 
from  a  wood  which  flanked  the  highway,  and  b; 
imitating  the  well  known  war-cries  of  Loch;? 
Keppoch,  and  other  clans,  produced  an  impre**; 
that  the  whole  Highland  army  was  close  at  h«-i 
Tho  vanguard,  seized  with  a  sudden  pofcir,  6^ 
with  precipitation,  and  threw  the  rear  into  irre- 
trievable confusion.    In  the  harry  of  their  fcfh. 
many  were  thrown  down  and  trodden  uj»nn  ^ 
their  comrades,  and  so  great  was  their  cor*tr- 
nation,  that  they  continued  their  flight  til!  i'*r 
reached  Inverness.    This  disorderly  retreat  k« 
ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  lioat  c: 

M£.t  »orai„s,  a.  no. 

mustered  his  men,  and  set  out  on  the  18th  for  Io«r 
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new,  to  repay  Lord  London  his  unfriendly  visit.  His 
lordship,  however,  deemed  it  prndent  to  evacuate 
the  town,  and  embarking  with  his  army,  in  boats, 
accompanied  by  the  Lord  President,  he  crossed 
tho  Moray  Firth,  by  the  Kessoch  Ferry.  But  the 
Karl  of  Cromarty,  at  the  head  of  some  regi- 
ments of  Highlanders,  marched  round  the  head  of 
the  ferry  and  drove  him  into  Sutherland,  where, 
being  still  threatened  by  Cromarty,  he  disbanded 
his  army. 

The  Highland  army  entered  Inverness  without 
The  insurgents  opposition,  and  Charles  imme- 
enler  Inverness,  diately  set  about  the  reduction  of 
the  citadel,  which,  although  it  contained  a  con- 
siderable garrison  well  supplied  with  provisions 
and  ammunition,  surrendered  in  a  few  days.  Six- 
teen pieces  of  cannon  and  a  hundred  barrels  of  beef 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  insurgents.  Charles 
ordered  tho  works  to  be  destroyed,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  his  followers,  who  had  naturally  a 
strong  dislike  to  these  strongholds.  Fort  Augustus, 
which  was  next  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the 
insurgent  force,  shared  the  same  fate ;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Fort  William,  as 
they  could  not  cut  off  the  communication  with  the 
garrison  by  sea. 

Early  in  February  a  detachment  from  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  army,  under  Colonel  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  was  sent  to  garrison  Blair  Castle,  in  the 
Atholl  country,  while  another  division,  under 
Colonel  Leighton,  occupied  Castle  Menzies,  in 
Strath  Tay.  These  garrisons  were  intended  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  the  insurgents,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  recruiting  which  Lord  George  Murray 
and  his  older  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
were  carrying  on  in  this  district  among  their  clan, 
by  means  of  the  fiery  cross,  and  other  similar  in- 
fluences. Lord  Georgo  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  Cluny  Macpherson,  to  expel  these  intruders 
from  his  native  district,  and  lost  no  time  in  attempt- 
ing to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  having  collected  a  force  of  seven 
hundred  men,  he  pushed  rapidly  through  the  passes 
which  lead  from  Badenoch  into  Atholl,  and  at  mid- 
night of  the  16th  reached  a  place  called  Dalspiddel, 
where  he  made  his  final  dispositions,  and  having 
divided  his  men  into  a  number  of  small  parties, 
explained  to  them  that  his  object  was  to  surprise 
and  cut  off  all  the  military  posts  in  Atholl  held  by 
the  royal  troops.  So  skilfully  had  his  plans  been 
laid,  and  so  well  were  they  executed,  that  the  whole 
of  these  posts  were  carried  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  pri- 
soners taken,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
They  were  not  equally  successful,  however,  in  their 
attempt  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was 
resolutely  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  a  sturdy 
veteran  of  the  old  military  school.  After  a  close 
blockade,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  March,  and 
the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the 
Highlanders  precipitately  abandoned  the  siege  on 
the  approach  of  a  body  of  Hessians  from  Perth, 
under  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 


Meanwhile,  the  rebel  army  at  Inverness  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  failure  both  of  money 
and  of  provisions.   Tho  surround-  Straitencd  fon. 
ing  country  could  not  afford  them    diti  >n  of  the 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  no  sup-  imurgeni*. 
plies  could  now  reach  them  from  the  Lowlands,  and 
those  sent  from  France  were  mostly  intercepted  by 
British  cruisers,  or  were  driven  back  into  French 
ports.    One  of  these  vessels,  bringing  a  small  rein- 
forcement and  about  £10,000  in  gold,  ran  ashore  on 
tho  coast  of  Sutherland,  whero  the  Mackays  took 
possession  of  the  treasure  and  made  prisoners  of 
tho  crew.    Charles,  who  had  now  not  more  than 
five  hundred  louis-d'ors  in  his  exchequer,  was 
reduced  to  the  expedient  of  paying  his  troops  in 
meal,  of  which  the  supply  was  so  scanty  that  they 
were  often  pinched  with  hunger.  These  privations, 
which  the  officers  shared  equally  with  tho  men, 
produced  much  discontent,  and  led  to  frequent 
breaches  of  discipline,  which  it  was  found  impos- 
sible either  to  prevent  or  punish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  by  this  time  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Aberdeen,  was  abundantly  supplied 
with   provisions,  and   had,  besides,   received  a 
reinforcement  of  five  thousand  auxiliaries,  who  had 
landed  at  Leith,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  duke's  brother-in- 
law.    Collecting  his  forces,  which  now  amounted 
to  about  eight  thousand  foot  and      ^  ju, 
nine  hundred  horse,  the  duke  set  marches  tow-sin?* 
out  from  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  Juvt-rntw. 
April,  and  marched  for  Inverness.    His  route  lay 
along  the  coast,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the 


shore  a  fleet  of  victualling  ships  k( 


with 


the  march  of  the  army,  and  supplied  them  with 
provisions.  The  duke  reached  Banff  on  the  10th, 
where  he  caused  two  spies  to  be  hanged.  One  of 
them  was  caught  while  in  the  act  of  notching  upon 
a  stick  tho  number  of  the  royal  forces.  Next  day 
the  army  approached  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  where  the  insurgents,  at  first,  resolved  to 
resist  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
accordingly  made  an  attempt  to  fortify  the  left 
bank  of  tho  river.  But  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  fords  against  tho  heavy  artillery  and 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  especially  as 
tho  river  was  at  this  time  low,  owing  to  a  recent 
drought,  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  commanded 
the  insurgent  troops  stationed  at  this  point,  retired 
on  the  approach  of  the  royal  forces,  and  allowed 
them  to  cross  unmolested.  On  tho  jhc  rovati^a 
14th  the  royalists  reached  Nairn,  cro**  the  Spcv, 
which  was  only  sixteen  miles  dis-  nndhatt  nt 
tant  from  the  position  occupied 
by  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents.  As  they 
entered  the  town  they  came  up  with  the  party 
of  the  rebels,  who  had  retired  before  them  oh 
they  forded  the  Spey.  Some  shots  were  inter- 
changed, and  a  serious  encounter  would  probably 
have  taken  place,  had  not  Charles  unexpectedly 
come  up  with  a  reinforcement,  on  seeing  which, 
the  English  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  Charles 
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and  his  principal  officers  took  possession  of 
Culloden  House,  where  they  lodged  for  the  night ; 
while  their  hardy  followers,  although  the  weather 
was  extremely  cold,  lay  upon  the  open  moor,  the 
heath,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  serving  both 
for  bed  and  fuel.  Next  morning,  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  immediate  attack,  they  were  drawn  out 
in  battle  array,  but  as  the  duke  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  a  small  party  under  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Elcho,  was  sen t  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
They  soon  returned  with  the  report  that  the  royal 
army  had  halted  at  Nairn,  where  they  were  cele- 
brating the  birthday  of  their  leader  with  much 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  By  this  time  the  insur- 
gents were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want 
of  provisions,  a  small  piece  of  extremely  coarse 
broad  served  out  to  each  man,  constituting  their 
whole  rations  for  the  day.  In  this  dismal  plight 
many  of  them  quitted  their  ranks  and  returned  to 
Inverness, or  wandered  about  in  search  of  food,  while 
they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  victualling 
ships  of  the  enemy  entering  the  creek  with  an 
abundant  supply.  To  add  to  these  distressing  cir- 
cumstances—so unfavourable  for  a  general  engage- 
ment, which  now  appeared  imminent— their  num- 
bers were  greatly  diminished.  Several  of  their 
best  regiments,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions, 
hud  not  yet  been  able  to  join  them,  among  which 
were  those  under  Clunv,  Lord  Cromarty,  and  the 
Master  of  Lovat,  so  that  not  more  than  about 
five  thousand  men  remained. 
Charles  now  summoned  a  council  of  war,  at 

I'nsuecewful    which  il  was  resolycH,  on  the  pro- 
nttemptto     posnl  of  Lord  George  Murray,  to 


surprise  the 
English  rump. 


make  a  night  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  camp  at  Nairn,  distant 
nbout  twelve  miles.  Charles  ordered  the  heath  to 
be  set  on  fire  in  order  thnt  the  light  might  deceive 
the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  the  insurgents 
still  remained  in  the  same  position.  Injunctions 
were  issued  immediately  to  recall  the  stragglers 
from  Inverness  nnd  other  places,  whither  they 
had  gone  in  search  of  food;  hut  these  orders, 
after  much  waste  of  time,  were  hut  partially  and 
reluctantly  obeyed,  many  of  the  men  declaring 
to  the  officers  who  were  sent  after  them,  that  they 
would  rather  be  shot  for  disobedience  than  brought 
back  to  die  of  hunger.  Before  the  muster  was 
completed  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  attack.  The  troops  were  divided  into  two 
columns,  which  were  to  proceed  at  some  distance 
from  each  other.  Of  these,  one  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  George  Murray  moved  forward 
first,  and  the  other  followed  commanded  by  Charles 
in  person.  Avoiding  the  public  highways  lest 
their  movements  should  be  prematurely  discovered, 
they  proceeded  across  the  country  through  rough, 
and  often  marshy  ground,  by  which  their  progress 
was  greatly  impeded,  and  many  of  their  men, 
already  exhausted  with  privation,  sunk  down  or 
fell  behind,  so  that  the  first  column  had  only 
leached  Kilravoek  House,  four  miles  from  the 


English  camp,  when  the  hour  which  had  twa 
appointed  for  tho  attack  arrived.  Lord  Grorg* 
now  called  a  halt,  and  represented  to  his  officer* 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  their  dwii- 
nation  before  dawn,  and  that  he  considered  it 
worse  than  useless  to  proceed  farther,  as  their  pur- 
pose was  already  frustrated.  Some  dUcuaioa 
ensued,  during  which  a  messenger  anivrd  from 
Charles,  intimating  that  he  was  still  ready  to  at- 
tempt the  attack,  but  leaving  it  to  Lord  Geor^ 
to  judge  whether  it  could  now  be  done  in  time  cr 
not.  Lord  George,  on  this,  instantly  gave  the  order 
to  retreat,  and,  after  a  toilsome  retrograde  march, 
the  dispirited  and  exhausted  troops  once  more 
mustered  on  Culloden  Moor. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  of  April  fouul  tic 
Highland  army  in  a  condition  but    Conditian  of 
ill  suited  for  a  general  engage-    the  UimhU^ 
ment.  Worn  out  by  their  fatiguing 
march  and  countermarch  over  a  rugged  and  p&tli 
less  moorland,  the  greater  part  had  lain  do*?, 
on  the  open  heath  to  snatch,  if  possible,  a  l  ilt 
repose;  while  others  wandered  in  all  direction* 
in  quest  of  provisions,  of  which,  for  many  dri 
they  had  been  able  to  obtain  scarcely  enough  t-, 
support  life,  and  that  of  tho  coarsest  and  m«: 
unpalatable  description.     Nor  were  Charles  arl 
his  officers  much  better  provided  than  the  troop. 
On  this  dismal  morning  the  aspirant  to  the  throre 
of  Britain  could  find  no  better  refreshment  tbi: 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  little  whisky.   The  rori, 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all  along  been  amply 
provisioned,  and,  at  this  very  time,  a  number  t( 
vessels,  freighted  with  supplies  for  their  use,  lay 
in  the  bay  within  sight  ofthe  insurgents. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances.  Lord  Georjt 
Murray,  and  some  other  experienced  officers,  wifely 
advised  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  present,  or  »' 
least  to  remove  from  the  open  moor,  which 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  movements  of  rojrt.ar 
troop.*,  nnd  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  imr 
Nairn,  where  the  ground  was  diversified  \u± 
bogs  nnd  elevations,  and  consequently  inaceesit* 
either  to  the  cannon  or  cavalry  of  tic  enemy 
Here,  it  was  conceived,  that  the  Highlanders  co-x 
fight  to  the  best  advantage,  while  their  cncic  f* 
would  have  difficulties,  almost  insurmountable.- 
encounter  at  every  step.  This  opinion  has  ber 
fullv  confirmed  bv  that  of  militarv  men  of  t  " 
highest  eminence,  who  have  subsequently  t;s.*k 
the  spot,  including  the  celebrated  Marshal  Mc- 
donald, Duke  of  Tnrentum. 

Charles,  however,  with  an  overweening  cun* 
dence  in  the  prowess  of  his  troops,  would  not  '.»'r'- 
to  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  beat  officer*,  "h'.s 
royal  highness,"  says  Lord  George  Murray,  "b-- 
so  much  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  his  iray. 
that  he  was  rather  too  hazardous,  and  was 
fighting  the  enemy  on  all  occasions."  *   It  eppeu*- 
also,  that,  as  usual,  Charles  was  confirmed  in 
rashness  and  obstinacy  by  the  approbation  of  U* 
favourite  counsellors.    According  to  an  officer 
•  Jacobite  Memoir.,  p.  122. 
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was  present  *'  wlicn  proposal*  were  mado  to  retire 
over  the  river  Nairn,  which  might  have  been  done 
with  great  facility,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and 
others  from  France,  having  lost  all  patience,  and 
hoping  no  doubt  for  a  miracle,  in  which  light  most 
of  them  had  considered  both  the  victory  at  Preston 
and  that  at  Falkirk,  insisted  upon  a  battle,  and 
prevailed,  without  reflecting  that  many  were  then 
absent,  and  those  on  the  spot,  spent  and  discouraged 
by  a  forced  march  during  a  long,  dark  night, 
whereas  upon  the  other  two  occasions  tho  men 
were  in  full  vigour  and  spirits."* 

Some  of  the  foraging  parties  at  length  returned 
Advance  of  w>'h  a  considerable  supply  of  pro- 
tho  English  visions,  but,  before  these  could  be 
orm•v•  cooked,  the  enemy  were  descried 
in  the  distance,  steadily  advancing  over  the  plain. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  marshalling  the  in- 
surgent army.  Charles  immediately  gave  orders 
for  recalling  the  stragglers,  and  cannon  were  hied 
as  a  signal  for  their  instant  return.  The  whole 
force,  when  assembled,  amounted  to  not  more  than 
five  thousand  men,  who,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
weakened  by  hunger,  now  prepared  to  encounter 
an  army  nearly  double  their  number,  in  the  best 
physical  condition,  aud  greatly  superior  both  in 
horse  and  artillery.  A  last  attempt  was  now  made 
to  persuade  Charles  either  to  defer  the  action,  or 
to  remove  to  a  more  advantageous  position.  Hut 
he  was  deaf  alike  to  argument  and  entreaty,  and 
insisted  on  committing  all  to  tho  hazard  of  an  im- 
mediate engagement. 
The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  in  two  lints  :  on 
L>i«positi'.n  of  tho  right  were  the  Atholl  men, 
the  two  the  Camcrons,  the  Stewarts  of  Ap- 
armics.  pin,  the  Erasers,  Mackintoshes,  and 
some  other  clans  under  Lord  Georgo  Murray  ; 
the  three  Macdonnld  regiments  formed  tho  left, 
commanded  by  Lord  John  Drummond.  The  right 
was  slightly  protected  by  some  park  walls,  and  the 
left  by  a  morass.  In  the  centre,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  front  line,  were  placed  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  Tho  second  line,  consisting  of  the  Gor- 
dons, the  Lowland  regiments,  aud  tho  French 
auxiliaries,  was  commanded  by  General  Stapletou, 
while  Charles,  surrounded  by  a  small  body  of 
guards,  posted  himself  on  a  rising  ground  in  the 
rear. 

The  English  army  was  arranged  in  three  liucs, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  between  every  two  regiments 
in  the  front  line.  Notwithstanding  tluir  great 
Mipcriority  over  the  insurgents,  the  duko  mani- 
fested extraordinary  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
pending  engagement.  The  battles  of  l'reston  and 
Falkirk  were  still  fresh  in  his  recollection.  The 
dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  Highland  broad- 
sword on  these  memorable  occasions,  had  proved 
incontcstably  its  superiority  over  the  bayonet; 
and  it  became,  therefore,  a  question  of  no  or- 
dinary difficulty  and  importance,  in  what  way  this 
advantage  on  the  part  of  tho  insurgents  was  to  be 
•  Appendix  to  Home's  Hut.,  p.  33:\ 


neutralized.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  duke 
was  simple  and  ingenious.  He  had  observed  that 
the  Highland  soldier  received  the  bayonet  on  his 
target,  and  then,  dextrously  turning  it  aside,  em- 
ployed his  broadsword  in  cutting  down  his  oppo- 
nent, who  was  thus  rendered  defenceless.  To 
obviate  this  the  duko  ordered  that  each  soldier 
should  direct  his  thrust  not  against  the  mau  directly 
opposite  to  him,  but  against  the  opponent  of  his 
own  right-hand  comrade.  My  this  unexpected 
manoeuvre,  tho  target  would  bo  rendered  useless, 
and  its  bearer  would  be  wounded  in  his  right  side 
before  he  bad  time  to  adapt  his  movements  to  this 
new  mode  of  fighting. 

Before  engaging,  the  duke  addressed  his  soldiers 
in  a  short  speech,  exhorting  them  The  duke'n 
to  consider  that  tho  liberties  of  address  to  hi* 
their  country,  as  well  as  the  rights  CI,U1- ' 
of  their  sovereign,  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  He  counselled  them  to  dismiss  from  their 
thoughts  all  recollections  of  past  disasters,  and 
represented  to  them,  that  situated  as  they  were 
in  a  hostile  couutry,  abounding  in  marshy  and 
difficult  ground,  to  yield  would  be  to  court  de- 
struction, and  that  their  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  victory.  Ho  concluded  by  saying  that  if 
any,  from  whatever  cause,  felt  disinclined  to  fight, 
"  He  begged  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  return, 
as  he  would  rather  face  the  Highlanders  with  one 
thousand  determined  men  at  his  back,  than  have 
ten  thousand  with  a  tithe  who  wero  lukewarm." 
It  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner 
hour  of  the  army,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the 
duko  that  the  men  should  partake  of  that  meal 
before  engaging.  "  No,"  w  as  his  reply,  "  they  w  ill 
fight  more  actively  with  empty  bellies,  and  besides, 
it  would  be  u  bad  omen.  You  remember  what  a 
dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  F'ulkirk."* 

All  was  now  ready  for  action,  when  a  circum  - 
stance  occurred  which  not  a  little  disconcerted 
the  Highland  army,  and  probably  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  disaster  now  impending  over 
them.  The  day  w  hich  had  hitherto  been  fine,  was 
suddenly  overcast,  and  a  dense  shower  of  slcct 
begau  to  fall,  and  was  driven  full  in  their  faces 
by  a  strong  gale  which  sprung  up  from  tho  north- 
cast.  Charles,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  this 
disadvantage,  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  by  shifting 
his  position,  but  the  duke  observed  and  counter- 
acted every  movement,  and  the  two  armies,  after 
spending  some  time  in  fruitless  manoeuvres,  at 
length  resumed  their  original  position. 

The  action  was  commenced  by  a  cannonade  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  which  Hsitloof 
was  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  CulWcu. 
the  shot  went  over  the  heads  of  tho  enemy,  and 
inflicted  little  or  no  damage.  The  English  were 
consequently  in  no  haste  to  return  the  attack;  but, 
at  length,  opening  their  batteries,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Belford,  they  poured  in  such  a 
steady  and  well-directed  fire,  that  spacious  gaps 
soon  began  to  appear  in  the  Scottish  lines. 
•  Chambers's  Ui*t  ,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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Charles,  who  before  taking  hits  position  in  the 
rear  of  his  army,  was  riding  along  the  ranks  en- 
couraging his  men,  narrowly  escaped  falling  a  vic- 
tim to  his  temerity.  A  well-aimed  shot  ploughed 
up  tlie  ground  at  his  feet,  covered  him  with  dust, 
and  killed  nn  attendant,  who  held  a  led  horse  by 
his  side.  He  exhibited  no  symptom  of  alarm, 
however,  but  continued  and  finished  his  inspection, 
and  then  stationed  himself  on  the  little  eminence 
before  mentioned. 

The  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  during  which  both  armies  steadily  main- 
tained their  respective  positions;  but  such  was  the 
havoc  committed  among  the  Highland  ranks,  that 
the  men  became  impatient  to  mingle  with  their 
enemies  in  that  closer  and  more  active  combat,  in 
which  they  had  always  hitherto  had  the  advantage. 
Perceiving  this,  Lord  George  Murray  sent  Colonel 
Kcr  of  Gradon  to  solicit  permission  from  Charles 
to  commence  the  onslaught.  This  request  being 
granted,  after  a  little  delay,  the  right  wing  and 
centre  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  with  a  loud 
shout,  in  the  face  of  a  perfect  Btorm  of  musketry 
and  grape-shot,  and,  coming  up  with  the  first  line, 
broke  furiously  through  Munro's  and  BurrePs 
regiments,  and  captured  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  the  duke,  anticipating  this  result,  had  drawn  up 
his  second  line  in  three  ranks;  the  first,  kneel- 
ing, the  second,  bending  forward,  the  third  stand- 
Tot  1 1  defVat  of  ing  erect.  Reserving  their  fire 
tb«  Highland  UIltii  the  fugitives  from  Burrol's 
and  Munro's  regiments  had  es- 
caped to  the  rear,  and  the  Highlanders  were  only 
a  few  yards  distant,  this  second  line  poured  in  a 
tire  so  steady  and  destructive  as  to  throw  the 
assailants  into  irretrievable  disorder;  whilst  Wolfe's 
regiment,  drawn  up  perpendicular  to  the  front, 
opened,  at.  the  same  time,  a  flanking  fire. 
Blinded  by  the  »mok<\  the  Highlanders  could  sec 
neither  friend  nor  foe.  A  few  of  the  bravest  who 
survived  rushed  on,  and  perished  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  English  bayonets.  Most  of  the 
chiefs  who  commanded  in  this  purt  of  the  battle, 
and  almost  every  man  in  the  front  rank,  were 
killed.  The  survivors  were  driven  in  confusion 
from  the  field,  leaving  it  covered  with  heaps  of 
slain.  While  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders 
wns  making  this  gallant,  though  fatal  charge,  the 
Macdonalds,  who  had  always  fought  on  the  right 
wing  since  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  now 
resented  as  an  indignity  the  post  assigned  them  on 
the  left,  stood  sullen  and  motionless,  and  seemed 
uncertain  whether  to  attack  or  not.  The  Duke  of 
Perth,  who  commanded  the  Glengarry  regiment, 
called  out  "  Claymore,"  and  told  the  discontented 
clansmen,  that  if  they  behaved  with  their  usual 
valour  they  would  convert  the  left  into  the  right, 
and  that  he  would  in  future  call  himself  Mac- 
donald.  The  appeal  was  listened  to  in  Bullen 
silence.  The  gallant  Kcppoch,  hoping  to  stimulate 
them  by  his  exumple,  charged  with  a  few  of  his 
kinsmen,  while  his  clan  (an  event  unheard  of  in 
Highland  warfare)  remained  stationary.  They 


beheld  unmoved  the  fall  of  their  chief,  pierced  by 
several  musket  balls,  and  heard  his  egoniring  ei- 
clamation,  "My  God!  have  the  children  of  my 
tribe  forsaken  me!"  without  making  a  movement 
to  avenge  his  fate.  They  contented  tbemtclTt* 
with  discharging  their  muskets  in  answer  to  the  fire 
of  the  regiments  opposite  to  them,  and  observing 
the  total  rout  of  their  right  and  centre,  they  turned 
their  backs  and  retreated  in  good  order,  without 
striking  ablow.  The  second  line  of  the  prince's  army 
was  still  unbroken,  and,  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the 
first  line,  showed  6ome  intention  of  standing  i;i 
ground ;  but  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.  It 
front  stood  the  victorious  royalists  preparing  for  4 
new  attack,  while  three  regiments  of  Argyleahi.e 
Highlanders,  supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry, 
having  broken  down  the  park  walls  on  the  right, 
menaced  tho  flank  and  rear  of  the  insurgent!. 
The  case  waa  evidently  desperate,  and  in  a  fcw 
minutes  the  whole  of  the  beaten  army  was  wen  it 
full  retreat. 

Charles,  from  the  small  eminence  on  which  ii< 
stood,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  dismay  tit 
ruin  of  his  army  and  the  frustration  of  all  his  ambi- 
tious hopes.  Lord  Klcho  alleges  that  at  this  junc- 
ture he  rode  up  to  the  prince,  and  urged  him  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  which 
was  still  entire,  and  to  make  a  last  effort  to  retries 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  that,  on  rewiring  1 
doubtful  or  hesitating  answer,  he  turned  froc 
him  with  a  bitter  execration,  swearing  he  would 
never  see  his  face  again.  Several  other  officer*  of 
the  insurgent  army,  however,  have  declared  tbf. 
the  prince  was  endeavouring  to  rally  his  broker 
forces,  and  to  lead  them  back  to  the  charge,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  O'Sullivan  seized  hw 
horse  by  tho  bridle,  and  forced  him  from  the  field. 

After  the  battle  the  victorious  army  behaved  witi 
the  moat  shocking  inhumanity.  gjwkiar 
The  soldiers,  under  the  direction  inhuoiamir 
of  their  officers,  wandered  over       *'  th< 
the  field,  and,  in  savage  merriment 
extinguished  in  various  ways — some  of  them  of  tht 
most  merciless  and  revolting  description— the  htf 
remains  of  life  that  still  lingered  in  many  of  tlx 
mangled  bodies  with  which  it  waa  strewed.  0t 
quitting  the  battle-field  tho  fugitive*  separate*! 
into  two  divisions.    Of  these  the  larger  crowed 
the  water  of  Nairn,  and  proceeded  with  some  de- 
gree of  order  towards  Badenoch.    The  other,  ct* 
sisting  of  Lord  John  Drummond's  regiment  i« 
the  French  auxiliaries,  together  with  the  Frasm. 
took  the  road  to  Inverness,  pursued  by  the  Eogi»* 
cavalry,  who,  with   a   cruelty  equal  to  the:? 
cowardico  at  Preston   and  Falkirk,  showed  «■> 
mercy  to  those  that  fell  into  their  bards.  Th> 
duke  now  marched  forward    and  took  p"** 
sion  of  the  town,  but,  though  he  gave  quarter  i* 
the  French  and  Irish  regiments  that  had  therr 
taken  shelter,  the  Scottish  insurgents,  were  dili- 
gently hunted  out  and  massacred  in  cold  blood 
Next  day,  a  report  having  reached  the  duke  that 
some  of  the  wounded  rebel*  were  still  alive  o 
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the  field  of  battle,  ho  dispatched  thither  a  party 
of  soldiers,  not  to  havo  them  removed  and  tended, 
aa  common  humanity  would  have  dictated,  hut  to 
terminate  their  sufferings  by  military  execution. 
Not  fewer  than  seventy  were  gleaned  from  the 
fatal  field,  and  having  been  propped  up  and  ranged 
in  a  row,  wcro  despatched  by  platoon  firing.  A 
few,  who  even  after  this  fusilade  stiil  exhibited 
uigtis  of  life,  had  their  brains  dashed  out  by  the 
soldiers  with  the  butends  of  their  muskets.  These 
cold-blooded  cruelties  wcro  intermingled  with 
.scenes  which  give  us  even  a  more  degrading  idea 
of  tho  character  of  the  duke  and  his  officers.  Tor 
the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  at  Fort  Augustus, 
his  royal  highness  instituted  horse  and  foot  races, 
and  induced  the  women  of  the  camp  to  take  part  in 
those  races  nuked,  and  mounted  on  tho  bare-backed 
ponies  of  the  country.  General  Hawlcy,  who.  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  foremost  in  every 
cruelty,  also  tool:  a  prominent  part  in  these  dis- 
gusting amusements.*  On  the  following  day  a 
Htrict  search  was  made  for  tho  wounded  rebels 
who  had,  in  tho  interval,  managed  to  craw  l  to 
tho  shelter  of  any  of  tho  thickets  or  huts  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  field.  All  that  could  be 
found  wero  murdered  without  mercy  t  and  a 
number  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  having  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  miserable  cabin,  their 
place  of  refuge  was  surrounded  with  a  guard 
to  prevent  any  from  making  their  escape,  and 
set  on  fire.  Not  fewer  than  thirtv-two  blackened 
corpses  were  afterwards  found  among  the  ruins. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  and  other  similur 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  this  occasion  were  ex- 
pressly ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
seems  to  have  been  willingly  obeyed  by  his 
ruthless  followers.  To  palliate  these  shocking 
cruelties,  it  was  pretended  by  the  victors,  that 
un  order  in  tho  handwriting  of  Lord  George 
Murray  had  been  found,  enjoining  the  High- 
landers to  give  no  quarter  in  the  event  of  their 
being  victorious.  No  such  order,  however,  has 
ever  been  produced,  and  as  such  inhumanity 
would  have  been  at  utter  variance  with  the 
conduct  of  the  rebel  army  at  other  battles  in 
which  the  royal  trooi>9  had  been  defeated,  it  is 
fair  to  infer  that  it  never  had  an  existence. 

The  numbers,  on  both  sides,  slain  on  the  tield  of 
Culloden,  have  never  been  ascertained  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  According  to  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  victors,  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  no  more  than  310  men,  while  that  of 
the  rebels  was  1000,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of 
their  entire  army.  All  the  cannon  and  baggage 
of  the  rebels,  together  with  2300  muskets,  190 
broadswords,  thirty-seven  barrels  of  powder,  and 
fourteen  stand  of  colours,  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the 
royalists. 

Though  as  a  general  rule  no  quarter  was  given  to 
the  unhappy  fugitives,  yet  a  considerable  number, 
including  several  men  of  rank,  were  made  prisoners. 
These,  according  to  the  accounts  afterwards  given 
•  Letter  from  Fort  Aupntu*,  June  27,  1746. 


by  eye-witnesses,  and  some  of  the  planners  them- 
selves,* were  treated  with  a  degree  j.,],^.,-., 
of  cruelty  at  which  humanity  trr^m-.Tit  of 
shudders.  Some  were  consigned  Or-  ]»i"">prg 
to  the  tolhooth  of  Inverness,  while  una  »*"4»^J- 
others,  who  could  not  be  accommodated  there, 
were  confined  in  t he  church.  No  care  or  attention 
was  given,  or  even  permitted  to  be  given,  to  the 
wounded.  Many  were  Gripped  of  their  clothing, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  nudity;  while  the  only  food 
they  received  was  a  tuiull  supply  of  oatmeal,  not 
more  than  half  of  what  was  necessary  to  support 
life.  After  being  detained  for  some  time  in  this 
wretched  condition,  they  were  put  on  board  trans- 
port* to  be  conveyed  to  London  ;  but  their  suffer- 
ings during  that  voyngo  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  slaves  on  the  middle  passage. 
They  were  thrust  in  their  semi-naked  condition 
into  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  where  their  only  bed 
was  the  cold  and  dump  stones  and  shingle,  which 
had  been  thrown  in  for  ballast,  and  their  only  food 
about  half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  and  a  bottle  of  water 
to  each  man  daily.  The  sailors  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  hoisting  the  prisoners  up  to  the  yard-arm 
and  dropping  them  into  the  sea,  and  by  fixing 
them  to  the  mast  and  flogging  them.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
them  fell  sick  and  died.  In  one  vessel,  which 
wiis  kept  at  ffea  for  the  extraordinary  period  of 
eight  months,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
originally  consigned  to  its  wretched  hold,  only 
forty-nine  wen  alive  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. t 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Lord 
Cromarty,  who  ns  we  havo  seen  had  pursued  Lord 
I^oudon  into  Sutherland,  was  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  with  his  son  and  other  officers,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men,  at  Dunrobin  Castle, 
by  a  party  of  the  county  militia.  They  were  put 
on  board  the  "Hound,"  a  British  sloop-of-war,  and 
conveyed  to  Inverness,  where  they  were  landed  two 
days  after  the  battle  which  had  destroyed  their 
cause. 

On  the  'j;hd  of  May  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
left  Inverness,  which  had  been  tho  focus  of  the 
rebellion,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus, tho  centre  of  the  disaffected  districts. 
From  this  place  he  sent  out  detachments  of  his 
troops  in  all  directions,  which  devastated  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  committed 
atrocities  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
The  cattle  were  everywhere  seized  and  driven 
away  ;  J  the  means  of  subsistence  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  the  mansions  of  the  chiefs  and  the  huts 
of  their  retainers  were  equally  given  to  the  flames; 
such  of  the  men  as  could  be  found  were  shot 
without  trial  or  investigation  of  any  description  ; 
and  the  women  and  children,  driven  from  their 

•  Printed  in  the  JncoSilu  Memoirs. 

t  Ibid. ;  Chamber*'*  Hmorv  of  the  Rebellion. 

X  Some  idea  or  the  immeu»«>  number  of  cattle  carried  off 
by  the  soldiers  may  be  formed  from  the  fait  thnt  there 
were  sometimes  two  thousand  in  one  drove.  Sec  Scota' 
Mh3'.,  vol.  viii.  p.  287. 
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homes,  nnd  exposed  to  the  grossest  indignities  I 
from  the  brutal  soldiery,  wandered  about  without 
food  or  shelter,  until  ninny   of  them  perished 
miserably  of  hunger  and  cold,*  while  others  were 
driven   by  starvation   to  follow   lluir  ruthless 
plunderers  and  humbly  implore  litem,  but  in  vain,  j 
for  the  blood  and  offal  of  their  own  cattle,  Ac- 
cording to  the   testimony  of  a  volunteer  who  1 
served  in  the  expedition,  neither  house,  cottage,  J 
man,  nor  beast,  was  to  he  seen  w  ithin  the  compass  ! 
of  fifty  miles:  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  desolation.  1 

That  noble-minded  patriot,  President  Forbes, 
whose  disinterested  and  ill-requited  exertions  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  suppression  of  the  re-  1 
bel  I  ion,  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated on  his  simple  uud  misguided  countrymen, 
most  of  whom  had  been  led  to  take  part  in  the 
rebellion  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  chiefs. 
It  is  alleged  that  on  mentioning  to  the  duke  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  should  be  observed  even 
by  an  enemy,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  reply,  ac- 
companied bv  an  oath,  "The  laws  of  the  countrv  !  1 
— I'll  mukc  a  brigade  give  laws."  His  royal  high- 
ness had  indeed  declared  iu  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  before  Culloden,  "  All  in  this  country 
arc  almost  to  a  man  Jacobites,  and  mild  measures  > 
will  not  do.  You  will  find  that  the  whole  of  the  laws 
of  this  ancient  kingdom  must  be  new  modelled." 
And,  ngain,  writing  from  Fort  Augustus,  "I  am 
sorry  to  leave  this  country  in  the  condition  it  is 
in  :  for  all  the  good  we  have  done  is  a  little  blood- 
letting, which  has  only  weakened  the  madness, 
but  not  at  all  cured  it."t 

This  state  of  matters  continued  until  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  duke  took  his  de- 
parture for  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  welcomed 
and  honoured  as  a  public  benefactor.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  London,  where  ho  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  and  a  pension  of  £25,000 
a  year  to  himself  and  his  heirs. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search  and 
the  greatest  vigilance,  not  a  few  of  tho  iusurgvut 
chiefs,  after  undergoing  almost  incredible  hardships 
and  privations,  and  being  exposed  for  weeks  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
escape  to  the  continent.  Lord  George  Murray 
found  means  to  retire  to  Holland,  where,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Do  Valignie,  he  continued  for 
the  most  part  to  reside,  until  his  death  iu  17G0. 
The  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lords 
Klcho  and  Nairn,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  others,  embarked  on  board  a 
French  vessel  at  Lochnauaugh ;  but  the  duke, 
who  hud  long  been  in  bad  health,  died  on  the 
voyage:  the  others  reached  the  Continent  in 
safety.  Another  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
persons,  including  Lord  Ogilvie,  and  the  venerable 
Lord  Pitsligo,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
hiding  in  Buchan,  procured  a  ship  which  conveyed 
them  to  Bergen  in  Norway.    Several,  however,  of 

•  Jiioobito  Memoir*,  p.  236,  et  *ry. 

t  Coxes  l'dbam,  and  Letters.    A  rail  1,  and  July  17, 


the  chiefs  of  tho  insurrection,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  their  followers,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers.  Among  these  were  tho  Marquu 
of  Tullibardine,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lord* 
Balmerino,  Strathailan,  Lovat,  and  Secretary  Mur- 
ray. Tullibardine  died  in  the  Tower,  of  a  disean 
under  which  he  had  been  labouring  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  rebellious  and  Strathailan 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  at  Culloden. 

We  tu.n  now  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  uu- 
happy  leader  of  this  disastrous  Adventures  of 
enterprise.  After  leaving  the  Held  Churle*. 
of  battle,  Charles,  accompanied  by  Sheridan. 
O'Sullivan,  Captain  O'Ncil,  and  a  few  other 
persons,  fled  along  the  south-cast  bank  of  Loch 
Ness  to  Gortuleg,  near  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  where 
I.ord  I<ovat  was  then  residing.  It  waa  tho  b'rst 
and  last  time  the  hoary  intriguer  saw  the  prince, 
whose  sacred  countenance  he  professed  to  have 
yearned  to  behold.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment he  is  said  to  have  heaped  angry  re- 
proaches on  the  poor  adventurer,  whose  appear- 
ance too  surely  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  his  own 
fortunes.  On  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  Charles  respecting 
his  future  proceedings,  and  recommended  that  a 
body  of  three  thousand  men  should  be  collected  to 
defend  the  Highlands  until  the  government  should 
be  induced  to  grant  them  reasonable  terms.  But 
this  judicious  advice  passed  unheeded.  Leaving 
Gortuleg  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the 
prince  and  his  attendants  set  out  fur  Invergarn. 
the  seat  of  Glengarry,  which  they  reached  about 
four  o'clock  next  morning,  so  utterly  worn  out  with 
futiguc  that  they  slept  upon  the  floor  in  their 
clothes.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  until  one  of  the 
servants  caught  two  salmon  in  the  river  Garry,  on 
which  they  dined. 

From  Invergarry  the  fugitive  princo  penetrated 
into  the  West  Highlands,  and  on  the  20th  reached 
a  small  village  called  Glenboisdale,  very  near  the 
place  where  ho  first  landed.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  Clanranuld,  Lockhart,  younger,  of  Carnwath. 
-Eneas  Macdonald,  the  banker,  and  several  other 
adherents. 

About  twelve  hundred  of  the  fugitives  from  Cul- 
loden had  meanwhile  assembled  at  Kuthvcn,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  prince's  order;  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  remained  with  them,  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  still  continue  the  contest.  But,  dis- 
heartened as  they  were,  by  their  recent  defeat,  des 
titute  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  many  of  their  best 
leaders  killed  or  wounded,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  long  keep  together,  or  offer  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  far  superior  forces  of  the  enemy. 
On  receiving,  therefore,  a  message  from  Charles, 
two  or  three  days  after  the  battle,  thanking  them 
for  their  fidelity  and  gallant  conduct,  and  recom- 
mending them  to  look  after  their  own  safety,  as  he 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  retire  in  the 
meantime  to  France,  they  "  took  a  melancholy  leave 
of  each  other,"  and  dispersed. 

Charles  remained  a  few  days  at  Glenboisdale.  till 
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a  report  that  Lord  Loudon  was  about  to  come  over 
to  Arisuig,  induced  him  to  quit  the  mainland,  w  ith 
the  view  of  seeking  shelter  in  that  group  of  isles 
called  the  Long  Island,  on  the  coast  of  which  ho 
hoped  to  find  a  French  vessel  to  convey  him  to 
the  Continent.    On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
April  he  embarked  in  an  eight-oared  boat  in  the 
Bar  of  Lochnanuagh,  accompanied  by  O'Sullivaii, 
O'Xeil,  Allan  Macdouuld,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  Edward  Burke,  servant  to  Alexander  Maclcod. 
After  encountering  a  violent  storm,  which  ex- 
posed them  to  great  danger  and  suffering,  they 
next  day  effected  a  landing  on  the  wild  island  of 
Benbecula.     Charles  passed  two  days  on  this 
remote  spot,  and  then  set  sail  for  Lewis,  where 
he  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  hire  a  vessel 
to  carry  him  to  France,  and  with  difficulty  he 
escaped  from  the  island.    After  enduring  great 
hardships  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  want 
of  provisions,  and  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  a 
man-of-war,  the  unfortunate  adventurer  returned 
to  the  solitudes  of  Benbecula,  where  he  passed 
several  days  in  a  miserable  hovel,  the  door  of  which 
was  so  low  that  he  could  enter  only  by  creeping  in 
on  his  hands  and  knees.    He  then  removed  to 
South  Uist,  where  he  was  visited  by  Clanranald, 
who  brought  him  a  supply  of  provisions,  some 
w  ine  and  brandy,  and  a  few  articles  of  clothing. 

Charles  spent  some  weeks  in  this  retreat,  but  at 
length,  a  report  of  his  place  of  concealment  having 
reached  the  government  officials,  a  body  of  militia 
and  regular  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  about  two 
thousand  men,  were  landed  on  the  island,  and  while 
these  were  dispersed  in  search  of  him  in  nil  direc- 
tions, the  shores  were  encircled  with  vessels  of  war 
Flora        to  prevent  his  escape.    In  these 
Macdonald.     circumstances  his  speedy  capture 
seemed  almost  inevitable,  when  he  was  saved  by 
the  generous  heroism  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  held  in  esteem  for 
the  noblo  and  disinterested  part  she  acted  on  this 
occasion.    This  amiable  and  courageous  young  lady 
was  the  step-daughter  of  Hugh  Macdonald,  of 
Armadale,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  government 
militia  then  eagerly  searching  for  tho  hapless  ad- 
venturer.   Having  obtained  from  her  step-futhcr, 
who  probably  had  no  suspicion  of  her  purpose, 
a  passport  to  tho  Islu  of  Skyo  for  herself,  a 
man-servant,  and  a  female  attendant,  she,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lady  Clanranald,  got  Charles 
arrayed  in  female  attire,  in  which  disguise  he  was 
to  personate  her  maid-servant  under  the  name  of 
Betty  Burke.    Accompanied  by  a  trusty  man- 
Ncrvant  named  Neil  McEachen,  the  prince  and 
Flora  on  the  25th  of  June  embarked  in  an  open 
boat,  which  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  enemies.    Next  day  brought  them  within 
sight  of  Skye;  but,  as  they  approached  the  shore 
at  Waternish,  they  were  compelled  hastily  to  retire 
by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  a  party  of  military 
stationed  there.   They  were  not,  however,  pursued, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  enabled  to  land  un- 
opposed near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
VOL.  n. 


in  the  vicinity  of  Mugstat,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald.  This  powerful  chief  hud  at  first 
hesitated  which  side  to  take  in  the  contest,  but 
had  at  last  espoused  the  cause  of  the  government, 
and  was  at  this  very  time  in  attendance  on  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Fort  Augustus.  Fortu- 
nately his  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Flora  Mac- 
donald, and  was  secretly  attached  to  tho  cause 
of  Charles.  To  her  Flora  communicated  her  secret, 
and  although  she  was  at  that  moment  entertaining 
a  large  party  of  tho  hostile  militia  in  her  house, 
she  did  not  shrink  from  entering  into  the  scheme 
for  the  escape  of  the  fugitive  prince,  and  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  the 
kinsman  and  factor  of  her  husband.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  for  his  safety  that  he  should  tarry 
no  longer  where  he  was,  and  it  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  Raasay,  a 
little  island  on  the  east  of  Skye  j  but,  as  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  sail  along  the  coast,  it  was 
thought  hotter  that  he  should  proceed  by  land  to 
Portree,  where  a  boat  might  be  procured  to  convey 
him  across  Raasay  Souud.  The  distance  to  Portreo 
is  about  fourteen  miles,  which  Charles  accomplished 
on  foot  in  his  female  disguise,  attended  by  Flora 
'and  Kingsburgh.  His  awkwardness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  female  apparel,  as  well  as  his  singular 
appearance,  attracted  notice  and  excited  suspicion 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  "  Your  enemies,"  said 
Kingsburgh,  "call  you  a  pretender,  but  if  you  be, 
I  can  tell  you,  you  are  the  worst  of  your  trade  I 
ever  saw!"  Before  entering  Portree,  Charles  re- 
tired into  a  wood,  where  he  changed  his  clothes, 
putting  on  a  suit  of  male  attire  of  tho  Highland 
fashion,  consisting  of  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  phil- 
abeg,  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  bonnet,  and  per- 
sonated a  man-servant,  under  the 
of  Lewis  Caw.  At  Portree,  he  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  gene- 
rous preserver,  remarking, "  For  all 
that  has  happened,  I  hope,  madam, 
we  shall  meet  in  St.  James's  yet."  * 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  and  his  attendants  at 
Raasay,  he  fouud  the  utmost  dim-    — ho  lands  on 
culty  in  procuring  any  accommo-    the  island  of 
dution,  almost  all  the  houses  on        uawj  — 
tho  island  having  been  burned  by  the  soldiery. 
They  spent  the  night  in  a  rude  and  miserable 
hut,  which  scarcely  afforded  them  shelter  from  the 
weather.  Here  Charles  for  once  complained  of  the 
grievous  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
subjected.    He  expressed  surprise  at  his  having 

*  Shortly  after  parting  with  the  prince,  both  Kingsburgh 
and  Flora  Macdonald  were  arrested.  The  former  was  con- 
veyed to  Loudon,  tho  latter  to  Edinburgh  ;  end  it  waa  not 
until  after  ri  year's  confinement  that  Flora  waa  set  at  liberty. 
A  subscription  for  her  behoof  waa  set  on  foot  among  the 
Jacobite  ladies  of  London,  and  nearly  £1500  were  thus  col- 
lected. On  regaining  her  liberty  Flora  returned  to  Skye, 
where  she  married  Kingsburgh' s  son,  with  whom,  some  time 
afterwards,  she  emigrated  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  contest  between  tho  colonists  and  the  mother 
country,  they  returned  to  their  native  country,  and  fixed 
their  residence  onco  more  in  Skye,  where  Flora  died  in 
1700,  at  tho  age  of  seventy  years. " 

6  F 


Charles  bids 
farewell  to 
Flora  Mac- 
donald— 
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been  able  to  bear  so  much  fatiguo  and  privation, 
and  remarked,  "  Since  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  I 
have  endured  more  than  would  kill  a  hundred ; 
sure,  Provideuce  docs  not  design  this  for  nothing: 
I  am  thus  certainly  yet  reserved  for  some  good." 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  much  suffering, 
—proceed*  to  a"d  niauy  narrow  escapes,  Charles 
the  main-  once  more  made  his  way  to  the 
land—  mainland.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  5th  July,  he  lauded  at  a  plaeo  called  Little 
Malleck,  on  the  south  hide  of  Loch  Nevis,  in 
Moidart,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  spot  where 
ho  first  reared  his  standard.  The  whole  district 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  soldiers,  and 
was  watched  with  such  untiring  vigilance  that 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  the  hapless  party 
durst  not  stir,  but  lay  concealed  among  the  heather, 
under  the  open  sky.  Prom  this  wretched  retreat, 
they  at  last  contrived  to  effect  their  escape  by 
creeping  during  tho  darkness  of  night  down  a 
rugged  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
which  divided  the  posts  of  two  sentinels.  For 
■overal  weeks  their  migrations  could  be  effected 
with  safety  only  during  the  night,  while  by  day 
they  were  compelled  to  crouch,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
iu  any  place  of  concealment  which  they  might 
chauco  to  discover.  Their  food  during  these  miser- 
able wanderings  was  necessarily  precarious,  and 
generally  scanty,  uncooked,  and  of  the  coarsest  de- 
scription. 

About  the  end  of  July,  the  prince  and  a  small 
—takes  refugo  remnant  of  his  friends  reached  tho 
among  a  band  neighbourhood  of  Glenmorriston, 
of  outlaw*.  where  they  found  refuge  among  a 
band  of  outlaws,  consisting,  as  they  discovered,  of 
seven  men  who  bad  served  in  the  rebel  army,  and 
now  subsisted  by  plunder.  With  these  men  Charles 
and  his  companions  enjoyed  a  welcome,  though 
anxious,  repose  of  nearly  three  weeks,  during  which 
tho  generous  freebooters  carefully  watched  over 
the  prince's  safety  and  supplied  his  wants.  Their 
fidelity  was  unshaken  either  by  the  reward  of 
jDO.OOO  offered  for  tho  prince's  apprehension,  or  by 
the  danger  which  they  incurred  by  affording  him 
shelter.  Their  only  place  of  refuge  was  a  cavo  in 
a  lonely  mountain  side;  and  here  the  greater  part 
of  them  kept  guard  day  and  night,  while  small 
detachments  were  sent  out  in  disguise  iu  search 
of  provisions.  They  sometimes  ventured  to  Port 
Augustus,  and  on  one  occasion  procured  and 
brought  to  Charles  with  great  joy  a  pennyworth 
of  ginger-bread,  which  they  esteemed  the  greatest 
dainty  they  had  ever  been  privileged  to  taste. 

Charles,  at  last,  became  extremely  anxious  to 
leave  this  retreat,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  his  tried  friends  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  who, 
he  had  learned,  were  then  living  in  a  somewhat 
more  agreeable  place  of  concealment;  but  his  kind 
entertainers,  who  better  knew  his  danger,  would 
not  permit  him  to  depart  until  they  had  made  sure 
of  his  being  able  to  do  so  with  safety.  In  a  few 
days,  intelligence  was  brought  by  spies  from  Fort 
Augustus  that  the  troops  had  returned  to  their 


camp,  and  Charles  was  then  permitted  to  set  or.. 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  his  kind  and  faithful 
entertainers.    At  last,  after  many    chul*»  joim 
singular  perils  and  hair-breadth  WhitUtd 
escapes,  ho  succeeded  in  joining  tinny— 
Lochiel  and  Cluny.    These  faithful  adherents,  or. 
the  arrival  of  the  prince,  were  not  satisfied 
the  precautions  which  they  had  employed  for  tie:: 
own  safety,  but  deemed  it  prudent  to  change  theL- 
quarters,  and  to  station  watchmen  on  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
party  of  the  military,  or  suspected  ntTUl 
strangers.  At  first,  they  took  up     on  M  in 
their  residence  in  a  wretched  shiel-  l*cn»^cr- 
ing,  where  they  remained  for  three  days,  when  tkr 
:  removed  to  a  romantic  retreat  called  the  Cage,  *L;c 
hud  been  constructed  by  Cluny  at  a  great  elm:i 
on  the  fuce  of  a  craggy,  precipitous  rock,  foratr.;: 
part  of  Mount  Benalder.  This  singular  habtUl: 
which  was  capable  of  accommodating  six  pew*:, 
was  concealed  by  a  thicket,  and  being  supported  h 
a  large  tree  firmly  rooted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
was  to  some  extent  suspended  in  the  air  likeable  ? 
cage.   Iu  this  singular  retreat  Charles  enjoyed  ru' 
and  comparative  comfort,  with  a  plentiful  supplj  . 
food,  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  ">'c». 
gentlemen,  I  live  like  a  prince!"  he  exclaimed. 
partaking  of  tho  first  comfortable  meal  he  had  c:- 
joyed  for  months.* 

In  the  meantime,  two  French  vessels,  ria;; 
L'Houreux  and  La  Prince&se  de  Conti,  had  be- 
fitted out  and  dispatched  for  the  conveyance  of  v.. 
way-worn  wanderer  from  the  shores  of  Scotki 
About  the  end  of  August,  they  set  _hig  enWk. 
sail  from  St.  Maloes,  under  the     ation  icd 
direction  of  Colonel  Warren,  of     arrival  m 
Dillon's  regiment,  and  on  the  6th  Fran" 
of  September  arrived  at  Loehnanuagh,  the  tj> 
where  the  prince  had  landed  fourteen  months  U- 
fore.    The  cheering  intelligence  of  this 
reached  Charles  in  his  aerial  hiding-place.  H 
instantly  began  to  make  preparations  for  hit  « 
parture,  so  that  when  the  messengers  arrived  fat 
Cluny,  to  bring  him  the  good  news  and  accomp^.' 
him  to  the  vessels,  they  found  him  ready  to»w 
at  a  moment's  warning.   Surmounting  many  for- 
midable obstacles,  escaping  many  dangers,  »> 
travelling  only  by  night,  Charles  reached  BorcxU.i 
on  the  19th  of  September,  and  next  day  embarked 
board  L'Heurcux,  accompanied  by  Lochiel,  Col 
Roy  Stuart,  young  Clanranald,  Sullivan,  Sbehdit>. 
and  about  ono  hundred  other  friends,  who  h- 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  and  were  glad  t 
seek  for  safety  on  a  foreign  shore.   Concealed  bv ; 
fog,  the  vessels  passed  safely  through  the  midst  ti- 
the English  fleet,  and,  on  the  29th  of  Septembtr. 

•  A  romantic  story  has  been  frequently  told  of  an  in- 
dent alleged  to  have  happened  at  tin*  time,  which  sad  u. 
effect  of  causing  the  search  after  the  prince  to  be  very  tcu. 
relaxed.  It  U  said  thut  an  insurgent  officer  named  iK  - 
kensie,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  tidier*.  *  * 
shot  by  them,  and  when  dying,  exclaimed,  "Tou  tu*< 
slain  your  prince!"  with  the  view  of  aiding  Charle**  «• 
cape.  But  the  story,  as  Earl  Stanhope  remark*,  u  tt«  im- 
ported by  any  credible  testimony. 
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arrived  at  tho  port  of  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix,  in 
Brittany. 

Thus  terminated  a  series  of  adventures  which 
has  few  parallels  in  history.  For  upwards  of  five 
months  did  the  hapless  aspirant  to  a  throne  wander 
from  place  to  place  in  daily  and  hourly  danger  of 
his  lift; — chased  from  island  to  island,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain — subjected  to  almost  incre- 
dible fatigues  and  privations — exposed  to  every 
vicissitude  of  tho  weather— suffering  from  hunger 
and  thirst — often  barefooted,  and  with  clothes 
worn  to  tatters,  compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  a 
bleak  hill-top,  or  among  the  heather  on  its  sides, 
under  the  open  sky.  In  the  courso  of  his  wander- 
ings he  had  occasion  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  hundreds  of  individuals,  many  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  and  jet  not  one 
of  them  could  be  prevailed  on,  even  by  bo  great  a 
reward  as  that  which  was  offered,  to  betray  him. 
Such  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation,  and  must  ever  reflect 
honour  on  the  Highland  clans. 

*'  'Tis  wonderful 
That  an  invisible  inatinct  should  frame  them 
To  loyalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught, 
Civility  not  »een  from  others ;  valour 
That  wildly  |trow»  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  bad  been  sowed."  • 

Charles  never  again  revisited  the  Scottish  shores, 
but  for  many  long  years  his  memory  was  fondly 
cherished  by  his  devoted  followers.  His  youth, 
manly  beauty,  and  personal  accomplishments — his 
romantic  adventures  and  singular  misfortunes,  capti. 
vated  the  imaginations  even  of  ninny  who  were  un- 
friendly to  his  claims,  and  rendered  him  the  object  of 
almost  idolatrous  veneration  among  the  adherents  of 
his  family,  especially  among  the  primitivo  and 
warm-hearted  race  who  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  chivalrous  effort  to  restore  him  to  his  ancestral 
throne.  The  finest  of  Scotland's  sweet  and  simple 
airs  havo  been  allied  with  plaintive  songs  com- 
memorating the  heroism  and  exploits  of  "Ronnie 
Prince  Charlie"  —  commiserating  his  sufferings 
when  roaming  a  lonely  "stranger  o'er  hills  that 
wore  by  right  his  am"— declaring  with  the  Jacobite 
matron  that  if  she  had  ten  sons  she  "  would  give 
them  a*  to  Charlie,"  or  with  the  Jacobite  maiden 
that  if  she  wero  a  man,  like  hor  brothers,  she 
"  would  follow  him  too" — bewailing  the  loss  of  the 
best  and  bravest  on  "Culloden's  fatal  heath,"  or 
a  welling  into  a  triumphal  prophecy  that  for  all 
that  was  past  a  glorious  day  wad  about  to  dawn 
upon  Scotland,  when  "the  king  should  come  o'er 
the  water,"  and  tho  "  auld  Stewarts  should  enjoy 
their  ain  again." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Charles  if  he  had  perished  at  CuUodcn. 
The  faults  of  his  character  gathered  strength  with 
advancing  years,  and,  sad  to  relate,  humiliating 
habits  of  intoxication,  and  family  discords,  arising 
out  of  an  unhappy  union  with  a  German  princess, 
Louisa  of  Stolberg,  darkened  the  close  of  his  un- 

♦  Shaketpearo. 


happy  career,  which  terminated  at  Rome,  31st 
January,  1788,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  His  bro- 
ther Henry,  a  cardinal  and  titular  Duke  of  York, 
the  last  direct  malo  hoir  of  tho  lino  of  Stewart, 
survived  till  1807. 

The  government  having  completely  succeeded  in 
suppressing  this  formidable  rebellion,  had  now 
leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  punishment 
of  such  of  its  authors  and  promoters  as  had  fallen 
into  their  hands.  Nor  were  they  loth  to  proceed 
to  the  performance  of  a  task  which,  even  when 
demanded  by  justice,  ought  not  to  bo  executed  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge.  Instigated,  however,  by  tho 
remembrance  of  their  recent  terror,  by  the  merci- 
less counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  by 
the  clamours  of  the  people  for  vengeance  on  the 
disturbers  of  the  national  tranquillity,  they  mani- 
fested a  degree  of  severity,  alike  impolitic  and 
cruel,  and  which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  or  to 
record. 

Among  the  first  sufferers  were  the  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Manchester  regi-  trials  of  the 
ment,  who  had  been  left  by  Charles  prisoners :  tho 
to  garrison  the  Castle  of  Carlisle.  g?^1"-0j  ?f 
Eighteen  of  these  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Southwark  on  the  13th  of  July,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  were  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
Eight  were  reprieved  for  a  short  period,  but  tho 
rest,  including  Colonel  Townley,  were  executed  on 
Kcnnington  Common  on  the  30th  of  tho  same 
month.  Immense  numbers  assembled  to  witness 
the  fatal  ceremony,  which  was  attended  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  shocking  barbarity  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  law  of  England  in  cases 
of  treason,  and  which  had  disgraced  the  statute 
book  ever  since  the  days  of  Edward  III.  The 
unfortunate  criminals  were  suspended  by  the  neck 
for  not  more  than  three  minutes — a  period  not 
sufficiently  long  to  produce  death,  or  probably 
altogether  to  extinguish  consciousness.  They 
were  then  cut  down,  their  bodies  ripped  open,  and 
the  entrails,  and  yet  palpitating  hearts,  consumed 
by  fire.  Revolting  as  this  spectacle  was,  it  elicited 
from  the  assembled  multitude  shouts  of  exultation. 
The  sufferers  exhibited  in  their  last  moments  a 
degree  of  calmness  and  fortitude  that  might  have 
excited  admiration  even  in  the  enemies  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  laid  down  their  lives, 
and  to  which  they  persisted  to  the  last  iu  avowing 
their  steadfast  and  conscientious  adherence. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Earls  of  Cromarty  and 
Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  Ralmerino,  Kilmarnock, 
were  placed  on  their  trial  at  the  Cromarty,  and 
bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  West-  ^''""ino. 
minster  Hall.   The  two  earls  pleaded  guilty,  and 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  their  judges  by  express- 
ing deep  contrition  for  their  crime.  Balmcrino, 
who  had  no  counsel,  after  making  a  technical 
objection,  which  was  overruled,  to  the  relevancy  of 
his  indictment,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  trial 
forthwith  commenced.    After  the  case  against  tho 
prisoner  had  been  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  a  few  witnes  es  were  examined,  by  whose 
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evidence  it  was  fully  proved  tbot  on  a  particular 
day  Balmerino  had  entered  Carlisle  in  a  hostile 
manner  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.    It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  day  had  not  been  correctly 
specified  in  the  indictment,  and  the  prisoner  in  bis 
defence  took  objection  to  that  error  aa  vitiating  the 
whole  proceedings.    Aftera  brief  sitting  their  lord- 
ships withdrew  to  their  own  Hoose,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  the  judges  respecting  the  legal 
effect  of  this  mistake.    But  these  authorities  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that,  as  tho  overt  act  had 
been  distinctly  proved,  the  error  in  the  indictment 
was  of  no  importance.    On  the  return  of  the  peers 
to  the  hall  tho  Lord  Chancellor, 
noblem"n      Hardwicke,  who  acted  as  Lord 
couvicted  and    High  Steward,  proceeded  to  take 
condemned  t0    the  opinion  of  the  court  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  when  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  unanimously  returned.  The 
three  unfortunate  noblemen  were  then  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  having  been  informed  of  the  verdict, 
were  ordered  back  into  confinement. 

On  the  30th  tho  court  again  met,  and  the 
prisoners  having  been  placed  once  more  at  the  bar, 
were  asked  if  they  had  anything  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  pass  against  them. 
Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  acknowledged  their 
crime  with  many  professions  of  regret  and  contri- 
tion, and  implored  the  court  to  intercede  with  his 
majesty  in  their  behalf.  The  former  pleaded  in 
extenuation  his  early  withdrawal  from  the'ranks  of 
the  insurgents,  his  voluutary  surrender  to  the  royal 
army  when  he  could  without  difficulty  have  made 
his  escape,  and  the  active  loyalty  of  his  heir,  who 
had  fought  at  Culloden  in  defenco  of  the  House  of 
Hanover;  while  Cromarty  sought  to  mollify  his 
judges  by  representing,  in  eloquent  and  pathetic 
terms,  the  misery  and  ruin  which  his  death  by  the 
hands  of  public  justice  would  bring  upon  his  wife 
and  children.  Balmcrino  on  tho  other  hand, 
without  expressing  any  regret  for  his  error,  had 
recourse  again  to  a  technical  objection.  He  sub- 
mitted that  it  was  incompetent  to  try  and  condemn 
him  in  tho  county  of  Surrey  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  Carlisle,  and  desired  to  have  the  benefit 
of  counsel.  After  eomo  discussion  this  was 
allowed,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  two  days. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  court  again  met  j  but 
Balmerino  having  in  the  meantime  been  assured 
by  his  counsel  that  his  objection  was  untenable, 
declined  their  aid,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
after  a  pathetic  address,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  tho  intrepid  old  peer,  with  his  two  noble 
associates.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  out  of  compas- 
sion for  his  numerous  family  and  his  wife,  who  was 
then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Kilmarnock  and 
— th«r  Balmcrino  were  ordered  for  ex- 
execution,  ceution  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  18th 
of  August.  Tho  former  died  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  when  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  according  to  an  ancient  usage, 
said,  "God  save  King  George!"  he  answered 
"Amen!"   Balmerino,  on  the  contrary,  empha- 


tically exclaimed,  "God  save  King  James!" ar.4, 
as  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  he  said  firair. 
"  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives  I  would  lay  tlum  i . 
down  here  in  the  same  cause." 

In  the  meantime  great  numbers  of  inferior  rir.k 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  many  _  , 
of  them  were  condemned  and  exe-   cuti'.us  c-f  r«-r- 
cutcd  in  different  parts  of  the  sous  of  inferior 
country.      Donald  Macdonald, 
James  Nicholson,  and  Walter  Ogilvie,  tlnw  of:ie 
Scottish  officers  taken  at  Carlisle,  were  htapi 
and  cmbd^-elled  on  Kennington  Common  on  U;t 
22nd  of  August.    Out  of  twenty-two  persons,  who 
had  been  convicted  and  condemned  at  differs! 
times,  five  wero  executed  on  the  28lh  of  November 
Among  these  were  Sir  John  Hamilton,  who  hid 
been  the  governor  of  Carlisle;  Sir  John  Wed- 
derburn,  the  treasurer  of  the  insurgent  form, 
and  James  Bradshaw,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Mas- 
chester,  who  had  already  sacrificed  his  entire 
fortune  in  that  ill-fated  cause.    They  all,  in  their 
last  moments,  gave  impressive  testimony  of  their 
conscientious,  though  mistaken,  loyalty  to  tie 
House  of  Stewart  by  praying  for  King  James  optLj 
on  the  scaffold.    Numerous  executions  also  t*k 
place  at  York  and  Carlisle.    Not  fewer  than  thrw 
hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  were  driven  Uk* 
cattle  into  the  latter  town,  where  they  wtrf 
promiscuously  huddled  together  in  prison  to 
await  their  trial.    Government,  however,  thrcuih 
motives  of  policy  rather  thau  from  the  prompting 
of  compassionate  feeling,  were  induced  to  paw 
for  a  moment  in  their  career  of  vengeance.  J: 
was  feared  that  the  capital  punishment  of  such: 
great  number  of  persons  would  defeat  its  own  end, 
by  enlisting  the  popular  sympathy  in  favours* 
the  sufferers,  and  exciting  odium  against  t-e 
government.    It  was  therefore  resolved  that  tie 
officers  and  a  few  of  those  most  deeply  implicated 
should  bo  put  upon  their  trial,  while  of  the  otter*, 
one  in  twenty,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  should  be 
tried,  and  the  remainder  transported.   Many  of 
them,  however,  declined  to  avail  thcmsthei 
this  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  and  preftrui 
abiding  the  issuo  of  a  trial. 

After  a  preliminary  investigation,  bills  of  ind:c" 
ment  were  found  against  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  the  prisoners.  These  were  immediate 
brought  to  trial  at  Carlisle,  when  eighty  of  them 
were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  Tm 
entire  number  imprisoued  under  sentence  gtCwliw 
amounted  to  ninety-one,  thirty  of  whom  were 
ordered  for  execution  in  the  mouth  of  October,  ttf 
at  Carlisle  on  tho  lbth,  ten  at  Brampton  on  the  2K 
and  ten  at  Penrith  on  the  28th.  Of  the  first  tr. 
one  was  reprieved,  of  the  second,  four,  and  of  it- 
third,  three.  The  remainder  were  executed  in  tit 
barbarous  manner  dictated  by  the  existing  Uw^f 
treason.  Similar  proceedings  were,  in  the  mew- 
time,  going  on  at  York.  Bills  of  indictment  *« 
here  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  serentT-fi" 
persons,  of  whom  seventy  were  convicted  and**- 
tenced,  and  twenty-two  Buffered  the  last  penal? 
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of  the  law-  Amongst  all  these  sufferers,  the  fato  of 
Charles  ltadcliffo,  brother  to  the  Karl  of  Dcrwent- 
water,  executed  in  1710,  excited  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy. He  had  been  condemned  for  treason  along 
with  his  brother,  hut  had  avoided  a  like  fate  by 
escaping  from  Newgate,  lie  had  recently  been 
captured  on  board  a  French  ship  of  war  loaded  with 
arms  and  stores  for  the  insurgents.  Satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  identity  having  been  adduced,  he 
was  put  to  death  upon  his  former  sentence. 
The  last  person  who  suffered  for  this  rebellion 
Trial  and  cue-  Lord  Lovat.    His  complicity 

nition  of  in  the  treason  no  one  doubted ; 
k°rat"  but  as  he  had  cunningly  kept  in 
the  background,  and  had  not  only  abstained  from 
any  overt  act,  but  had  even  affected  zeal  for  the 
royal  cause,  he  would  most  probably  have  escaped 
(he  punishment  he  so  justly  merited,  had  not  Secre- 
tary Murray  *  consulted  his  own  safety  by  becom- 
ing king's  evidence.  The  letters  of  Lovat  to 
Charles,  produced  by  Murray  on  the  trial,  and  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  some  of  his  own  clans- 
men, fully  established  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and 
he  was  condemned  after  a  trial  which  lasted  from 
the  9th  to  the  l!>th  of  March.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  he  said,  "  Farewell, 
my  lords,  wc  sha'.l  not  all  meet  again  in  the  same 
luoce— I  am  sure  of  that."  During  tho  brief  in- 
terval between  his  conviction  and  his  execution 
he  displayed  the  utmost  insensibility  to  his  position, 
conversed  in  the  most  sprightly  manner  with  his 
friends,  and  made  his  approaching  death  the  sub- 
ject  of  frequent  jest*.  He  met  his  fate  with 
great  composure,  and,  though  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  so  infirm  that  he  had  to  obtain  the 
•  J^lin  Murray  of  Brougliton,  secretary  to  diaries. 


assistance  of  two  persons  in  mounting  the  scaffold, 
his  spirits  never  flagged.  Looking  round  upon 
the  multitude,  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  God  save  us ! 
Why  should  there  be  such  a  bustle  about  taking 
off  an  old  grey  head  from  a  man  who  cannot  get 
up  three  steps  without  two  assistants!"  He  pro- 
fessed to  die  in  the  Komish  faith,  and  having  spent 
a  short  time  in  devotion,  he  repeated  the  celebrated 
lino  of  Horace— singularly  inappropriate  to  his 
character  and  fate — 

«'  Dulcfl  ct  decorum  e»t  pro  patiiil  mori ; " 
and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  received  the 
fatal  blow  with  unabated  courage,  leaving,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks,  a  strong  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  that  it  is  easier  to  die  well 
than  to  lire  well. 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  the  legis- 
lature, in  17-17,  passed  several  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  future  insurrection  in 
behalf  of  the  exiled  family.  The  Highlanders  had 
up  till  this  present  period  continued  to  wear  the 
peculiar  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and  never  went 
without  arms;  but  an  act  was  now  passed,  not 
only  disarming  them,  but  forbidding,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  uso  of  the  Highland  garb.  In  order 
completely  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  clanship,  the 
hereditary  jurisdictions  which  the  chiefs  and  great 
proprietors  exercised  over  their  vassals  were  also 
abolished;  and  all  tenures  by  wardholding,  accord- 
ing to  which  tenants  held  lauds  by  performance  of 
military  services  to  their  landlords,  were  declared 
unlawful.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  was  thus  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  essential  features  of  tho 
patriarchal  and  feudal  systems  were  for  ever  abro- 
gated. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

MANNERS  AND  MORALS  OF  TI1E  PKRIOD. 

A  oreat  change  for  fhe  better  had  taken  place  in 
Improvement    the  manners  and  morals  of  the  Scot- 
in  manners     tish  people  since  the  commenco- 
and  morals.     mcnt  of  fhe  g^ente^},  century. 

Violent  outrages  on  person  and  property  'were  now 
much  leas  frequent,  and  had  lost  something  of  their 
former  ferocity.  Family  feuds,  if  not  extinct,  at 
least  did  not  lead  to  such  sanguinary  results  as  in 
the  preceding  century.  Such  deeds  of  blood  as  the 
murder  of  "  The  Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray  "  by  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly — or  the  assassination  of  Camp- 
bell of  Caldcr,  by  a  ruffian  suborned  by  three  chiefs 
of  the  clan  Campbell,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Maitlnnd  and  Huntly — or  the 
slaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ond  Lord  Torthorald 
publicly  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh — or  the 
burning  of  Towie  Castle,  with  its  mistress,  and 
her  children  and  servants,  by  the  brother  of 
Huntly,  now  rarely  occurred,  and  were  no  longer 
Buffered  to  pass  unpunished.  The  law  was  now 
strong  enough  to  vindicate  its  supremacy;  great 
criminals  were  no  longer  escorted  to  the  bar  by 
such  an  armed  force  of  kinsmen  and  retainers 
as  rendered  their  trial  a  mockery.  The  exe- 
cution of  Lord  Maxwell,  and  some  other  culprits 
of  high  station,  showed  that  rank  and  powerful 
friends  could  no  longer  avail  to  shield  a  criminal 
from  the  punishment  which  his  crimes  deserved. 
The  judgment-seat  was  not  yet  completely  purified 
from  corruption,  but  judges  and  juries  were  not 
now  coerced  by  threats  or  by  actual  violence  to 
pervert  justice,  by  condemning  the  innocent,  or 
allowing  the  guilty  to  escape.  The  people  were 
probably  as  intolerant  as  ever  in  their  opinions  re- 
specting theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions,  but 
they  now  performed  with  greater  care  the  practical 
duties  of  religion.  The  open  profanation  of  the 
Lord's-day,  by  selling  and  buying,  or  by  pastimes 
and  games,  was  no  longer  tolerated.  Licentious- 
ness, though  still  widely  prevalent  among  certain 
classes  of  the  community,  was  no  longer  openly  and 
unblushingly  avowed;  the  domestic  relations  were 
purified  and  elevated ;  and  the  grossncssof  manners 
which  formerly  characterised  all  ranks,  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest,  was  considerably  modified. 
Many  of  the  superstitions  which  existed  before 
Prevalence  of  the  Reformation  were  Btill  widely 
■uperatition.  prevalent,  and  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Church  failed  completely  to  uproot 
such  practices  as  the  using  of  charms  for  the  re- 
moval of  sickness  and  the  cure  of  sores  and  wounds, 
pilgrimages  to  holy  wells,  the  kindling  of  fires  nt 
Midsummer  and  on  St.  Peter's  eve,  the  reserving  a 
field  for  the  devil,  the  wearing  of  amulets,  and  the 

_..  ,  „.  employment  of  sorcery.  The  belief 
Witchcraft.  ,  /      ,  n 

in  witchcraft  was  universal.  Oreat 

numbers  of  wretched  ignorant  creatures,  of  both 

sexes  and  of  various  conditions  (though  usually  be- 


longing to  the  lower  classes  of  society),  were  accused 
of  this  imaginary  crime,  and  put  to  death,  in  mmj 
cases  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  at  what  time  sorcery  was  first  treated  an 
crime  in  Scotland,  but  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  III.  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  brother,  vu  coo- 
victed  of  consulting  with  witches  and  sorcerers  how 
to  shorten  the  king's  days,  and  put  to  death.  Twehe 
women  of  obscure  rank  and  three  or  four  wizards 
were  burnt  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  accomplices  of  the 
unhappy  nobleman.  No  trial  for  witchcraft  proper, 
however,  appears  on  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  In  her  ninth 
parliament  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  witches, 
or  consulters  with  witches,  should  be  punished  with 
death.  This  law  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain 
inoperative.  Charges  of  witchcraft,  indeed,  soon 
became  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day,  and  were 
resorted  toby  all  classes  whenever  it  was  the  object 
of  one  individual  to  ruin  another,  or  to  blacken  his 
character.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  did  not 
escape  these  imputations.  The  Countesses  of  Athcli, 
Huntly,  Angus,  and  Lothian,  the  wife  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Arran,  Lady  Buccleuch  of  Branxholm,*  arid 
other  noble  ladies,  were  openly  charged  with 
protecting  witches  and  dealing  in  charms.  It 
alleged  that  Sir  Lewis  Bellenden  (Lord  Justkf 
Clerk),  dealt  with  "a  notour  and  knawn  necroman- 
cer "  called  Richard  Graham,  to  raise  the  devil,  ted 
that  Graham  having  raised  him  in  Sir  Lewis's  oto 
yard,  in  the  Canongate, "  he  (Sir  Lewis)  wastherth 
so  terrified  that  he  tooksickness,  and  thereof  died.": 
Nay,  to  such  a  height  had  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
grown,  that  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  the  court  and  of  the  justice  seat,  wen 
deeply  implicated  in  these  forbidden  practices ; 
we  find  the  well  known  Patrick  Adamson,  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  in  spite  of  the  pains  sad 
penalt iesof  the  la w,  applying  to  an  ignorant  conntrr- 
woman  for  a  charm  to  cure  him  of  bis  siekne**. 
Even  the  great  reformer,  John  Knox  himself.  U 
not  escape  the  accusation  of  witchcraft.  He  wu 
charged  with  having  attempted  to  raise  "soaie 
sanctes"  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  hat 
while  engaged  in  his  magical  incantations  he  raised 
the  devil  himself,  with  a  huge  pair  of  horns  on  h» 
head — a  sight  so  terrible  that  Knox's  secretary 
lost  his  senses  with  terror,  and  shortly 

after  died. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Justiciary  Record  of  a  trial 
for  witchcraft  occurs  in  1572,  when       Case  of 
Janet  Bowman,  of  whose  cose  no  Janet  Bonus- ^ 
particulars  are  given,  was  "convict  and  hrynt. 
No  fewer  than  thirty-five  trials  for  this  imaging 
crime  took  place  between  this  date  and  the  cloK  «• 
James's  reign  in  1625.  The  details  of  some  of  the* 
cases  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  instruct!"- 
Bessie  Dunlop,  of  Dairy,  Ayrshire, 
who  was  tried  November  8th,  1576, 
and  convicted  on  her  own  confession,  when  a*k«i 
by  what  art  she  could  discover  lost  goods,  or  f«** 
.  tell  the  result  of  illness,  replied  that  of  herself  »t< 

•  See  tupra,  p.  322. 

t  Staggering  State  of  Scots  Statesmen. 
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had  no  knowledgo  of  such  matters,  but  that  she 
received  information  from  orfb  Thomas  Rcid,  who 
died  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  (September  10th,  1517). 
This  familiar  she  described  as  "an  honest  weel 
eldcrlie  man,  prey  beardit,  and  wearing  ane  grey 
coat,  with  Lombard  sleeves  of  the  auld  fashion,  ane 
pair  of  grey  breeks  and  white  stockings,  gartered 
above  the  knee ;  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  a 
•white  wand  in  his  hand," — probably  an  nccurate 
description  of  the  dress  of  a  respectable  man  of 
Ayrshire  at  that  period.  Their  first  meeting,  she 
alleged,  took  place  as  she  was  driving  her  cows  to 
the  pasture,  "  grectandc  (weeping)  very  fast  for  her 
cow  that  was  dead,  and  her  husband  and  child 
that  were  lying  sick  of  the  land-ill  (some  epidemic 
of  the  time),  and  Bhe  new  risen  out  of  gissane 
(child-bed)."  Thomas  saluted  her  courteously,  re- 
proved her  for  her  distrust  in  Providence,  and  told 
her  that  her  child  should  dio  before  she  reached 
home ;  that  her  two  sheep  should  also  die,  but  that 
her  husband  should  recover.  At  their  next  "  for- 
gathering "  ho  showed  his  true  character,  offering 
her  plenty  of  everything  if  she  would  but "  deny  her 
Christendom,  and  the  faith  she  took  at  the  font- 
atone."  The  poor  woman  answered  that,  "  though 
she  should  be  riven  at  horse-tails  she  would  never 
do  that,"  but  promised  that  she  should  obey  him  in 
all  things  else.  Ho  then  left  her  in  some  dis- 
pleasure. 

His  third  appearance  took  place  in  her  own  house, 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  threo  tailors, 
who,  however,  wero  not  sensible  of  his  presence. 
He  took  her  by  the  apron,  and  led  hor  out  to  the 
end  of  the  house,  near  tho  kiln,  where  she  saw 
eight  women  and  four  men  sitting,  the  former 
busked  in  their  plaids,  and  "  very  seemly  to  see." 
They  saluted  her,  and  said,  "  Welcome,  Bessie ;  wilt 
thou  go  with  us  ?  "  But  she  returned  no  answer, 
and  after  some  conversation  among  themselves, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  they  disappeared 
with  "a  hideous  ugly  sough  of  wind."  Thomas 
Rcid  then  informed  her  that  these  "  were  the  gude 
wights  that  wonned  in  the  court  of  Elfane,"  and 
that  she  should  have  gone  with  them.  "  Secst  thou 
not  me,"  ho  said,  "both  meatworth,  clothesworth, 
and  well  enough  in  person,"  and  promised  she 
should  be  better  off  than  ever  she  was.  But  Bessio 
declared  she  would  not  lcavo  her  husband  and 
children,  which  caused  tho  phantom  to  reply  in 
ill  humour,  that  if  these  were  her  sentiments  she 
would  get  little  good  of  him. 

Although  she  thus  refused  to  follow  tho  advice 
of  her  familiar,  Bessie  Dunlop  affirmed  that  he  paid 
her  frequent  visits,  and  assisted  her  with  his  counsel 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  tho  recovery  of  stolen 
goods.  The  remedies  which  she  applied  were,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  account,  prescribed  by  him  ; 
and  he  taught  her  how  to  watch  the  operation  of  her 
charms,  and  to  presage  whether  her  patients  were 
to  recover  or  to  die.  Bessie  received  frequent  visits 
from  the  fairies.  On  one  occasion  tho  Queen  of 
Elf  land  in  person  called  upon  her,  asked  a  drink 
of  her,  and  predicted  the  death  of  her  child  and  tho 


recovery  of  her  husband.  On  another  occasion,  as 
she  went  to  tether  her  horse  by  the  side  of  Rcstal- 
rig  Loch,  near  Edinburgh,  she  heard  a  tremendous 
sound  of  a  body  of  riders  sweeping  post  her,  and 
seeming  to  rush  into  the  lake  with  a  hideous  rum- 
bling noise.  She  saw  nothing,  but  her  familiar  in- 
formed her  that  the  sound  was  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  fairy  host.  Tho  case  of  this  poor 
woman  was  evidently  one  of  mental  hallucination, 
but  though  her  alleged  sorcery  was  practised  for 
beneficial  purposes,  she  was,  as  usual,  convicted 
and  burnt. 

The  spells  which  Bessie  Dunlop  is  charged  with 
using  seem  all  to  have  been  employed  to  cure,  and 
not  to  kill ;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  alleged 
sorcerers  are  accused  of  laying  on  diseases,  both  on 
men  and  cattle,  of  attempting  to  take  away  life  by 
means  of  magical  devices,  of  destroying  crops,  rais- 
ing tempests  to  drown  sailors,  committing  house- 
breaking and  theft  by  means  of  charms,  of  raising 
unbaptized  children  from  their  graves,  and  dis- 
membering dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  enchant- 
ments. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cases 
in  which  magical  devices  were  employed  for  the 
perpetration  of  crime  was  that  of  Tria,  of 
Lady  Foulis,  who  was  tried  for  jAHy  Foulis,  and 
witchcraft  and  poisoning  in  1590.  of  Hector  Munro, 
This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  Ross  hcr  "tcpBon- 
of  Balnagowan,  and  the  second  wife  of  the  fifteenth 
Baron  of  Foulis,  chief  of  the  warlike  clan  of  Munro. 
Her  object  was  to  cut  off  Robert  Munro,  her  eldest 
stepson,  in  order  that  his  widow  might  marry  her 
brother,  George  Ross  of  Balnagowan.  She  was 
accused  of  having  at  the  same  time  compassed  the 
death  of  several  other  persons  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  schemes,  particularly  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Lady  Balnagowan.  For  tho  accomplish- 
ment of  theso  wicked  schemes  Lady  Foulis  called 
in  tho  assistance  of  several  persons  of  infamous 
character,  commonly  reputed  witches.  Their  first 
step  was  to  make  her  pictures  or  models  of  clay 
representing  the  intended  victims,  which  were  hung 
up  on  the  north  end  of  the  apartment,  and  the  lady, 
with  one  of  the  assistant  hags  named  Lonkic  Los- 
cart,  shot  several  arrows  shod  with  elf-arrow- 
heads* at  them,  but  without  effect.  Lady  Foulis 
then  gave  orders  that  new  figures  should  be  mo- 
deled, in  order  to  renew  tho  attempt,  but  apparently 
distrusting  this  mode  of  enchantment,  she  resorted 
to  more  deadly  measures,  and  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  two  accomplices  of  a  different  sort,  viz., 
her  brother  George,  and  Catherine  Ross,  daughter 
of  Sir  David  Ross,  a  lady  evidently  of  resoluto 
temper  and  acute  intellect.  A  stoupful  of  poisoned 
nle  wua  forthwith  prepared  for  her  victims,  but  tho 
greater  part  ran  out.  A  pnge,  however,  tasted  tho 
small  quantity  that  remained,  which  was  so  strong 
that  he  immediately  fell  sick.  Lady  Foulis  then 
gave  orders  to  brew  "  a  pig  (jar)  of  ranker  poison 
that  would  kill  shortly,"  and  this  she  sent  by  her 

*  Point*  of  flint  used  for  arming  arrows  in  ancient  times, 
but  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  weapons  with  which 
the  fairies  used  to  destroy  both  man  and  beast. 
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own  nur60  to  the  young  laird.  But  the  messenger 
having  stumbled  in  the  dark  broke  the  jar,  and  the 
nurse  tasting  of  the  liquor  which  had  been  spilled 
paid  the  penalty  -with  her  life.  So  powerful  was 
the  potion  that  sheep  and  cattle  refused  to  touch 
the  rank  grass  which  grew  on  the  Bpot  where  it 
fell.  These  repeated  failures  seem  only  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  Lady  Foulia  more  reso- 
lute in  carrying  out  her  diabolical  schemes.  She 
next  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  "  ratton  poyson" 
(ratsbane),  which  she  administered  to  her  stepson 
"in  eggsbrowis  or  kail  "  (Scotch  broth),  but  with- 
out effect,  probably  because  his  constitution  proved 
too  strong  for  the  doses.  She  was  more  successful, 
however,  in  her  attempts  to  destroy  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  young  Lady  Balnngowan,  regarding  whom 
she  is  represented  as  saying  that  "  she  would  do  by 
ftll  kinds  of  wherever  it  might  bo  had  of  God  in 
heaven  or  the  devil  in  hell,  for  the  destruction  and 
down-putting  of  Margery  Campbell."  By  the  aid 
of  the  cook,  whom  she  bribed  with  "twa  ells  of) 
gray  claith  and  ane  sark,  with  thirteen  shillings 
and  fivepence,"  Scots  money,  Lady  Foulis  con- 
trived to  get  the  "  rattan  poyson  "  mixed  in  a  dish 
of  kidneys,  on  which  Lady  Balnagowan  and  her 
company  supped,  and  its  effects  were  so  violent 
that  even  the  witch  who  provided  it  "scunncrit 
(revolted)  with  it  sac  meikle,  that  she  said  it  was 
the  Bairest  and  maist  cruel  sight  that  ever  Bhe 
saw."  At  the  date  of  the  trial  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  still  alive,  though  she  had  contracted  what 
was  alleged  to  be  an  incurable  illness. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  two  of  the  subordinate 
actors,  Christian  lloss  and  Thomas  M'Kean,  were 
apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
burnt  November,  1577.  But  the  instigator  of  these 
diabolical  proceedings  was  nllowed  to  remain  at 
largo  till  1589,  when,  her  husband  being  dead, 
the  young  Laird,  Robert  Munro,  made  an  attempt  to 
bring  her  to  justice.  She  found  means,  however, 
to  procure  a  suspension  of  the  proceedings,  and  in 
the  same  year  Robert  Munro  died.  Next  year  his 
brother  Hector,  his  successor,  becamo  the  nominal 
prosecutor  of  his  wicked  stepmother;  and  she 
■was  at  length  brought  to  trial  July  22,  1590.  But 
though  the  evidence  was  clear  and  satisfactory,  and 
her  accomplices,  who  had  expiated  their  crimes  at 
the  stake,  had  mode  an  ample  confession  of  the 
whole  plot,  Lady  Foulis  was  "  pronounced  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  quit  of  the  haill  points  of  the  diltay." 
Her  acquittal  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  jury  was  a  packed  one,  and  consisted 
principally  of  the  dependents  of  the  Foulis  family. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  Lady  Foulis's 
trial,  her  stepson  and  nominal  prosecutor,  Hector 
Munro,  was  placed  at  the  bar  charged  with  similar 
crimes.  He  evidently  wanted  both  the  energy 
and  the  wickedness  of  his  stepmother,  and  appears 
to  have  been  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  hags  whose  aid  he  had  invoked.  He  had,  in 
August,  1580,  consulted  three  notorious  witches 
with  the  view  of  curing  his  elder  brother  Robert, 
by  whose  death  he  would  have  succeeded  to  the 


family  estates.  The  charms  they  employed  fortLis 
purpose  were  unsuccessful,  and  they  told  him  hr 
had  been  too  late  in  sending  for  them.  But  in  t!io 
ensuing  January  he  was  himself  seized  with  a 
lingering  illness,  and  consulted  a  celebrated  witch 
named  Marion  M'Ingarroch  for  the  recovery  of  h:« 
health.  She  informed  him  that  he  must  die.unlo* 
the  principal  man  of  his  blood  should  suffer  death 
in  his  stead.  Under  the  strong  instinct  of  sclf-pr?- 
servation,  he  seems  at  once  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  plan  proposed,  and  having  agreed  that  the  re- 
stitute referred  to  must  be  his  half-brother,  George 
Munro,  son  of  the  Lady  Foulis  already  mentioned, 
Hector  sent  at  least  seven  messages  for  the  young 
man  before  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  come.  On  hi* 
arrival,  Hector,  by  the  advice  of  his  familiar,  re- 
ceived the  youth  coldly,  and  gave  his  left  hand 
into  George's  right  hand,  taking  care  at  the  nxf 
time  not  to  speak  till  his  brother  broke  silence,  and 
asked  how  he  did.  Shortly  after  midnight,  Marion 
M'Ingarroch,  with  several  accomplices,  left  the 
house  in  which  Hector  was  lying  sick  at  the  time, 
and  passed  to  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  sea-skir. 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  the  r*?a:«oi 
two  proprietors.  Here  they  dog  a  grave  as  ucirlj 
as  possible  the  size  of  their  patient.  They  then  it- 
turned  to  tho  house  and  arranged  their  respect 
parts,  and  agreed  that  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion, 
the  death  of  their  intended  victim  Bhould  be  lin- 
gering and  gradual.  Hector  Munro  wa»  the 
carried  forth  in  a  pair  of  blankets,— the  bearers  ti- 
the time  keeping  strict  silence, — and  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  turf  being  laid  over  him  ar.d  setwtt 
with  staves.  Marion  M'Ingarroch  then  sat  down  br 
the  grave,  while  Christian  Neil  Dalzell,  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  young  laird,  ran  the  breadth  of  aba:: 
nine  riggs,  leading  a  boy  in  her  hand,  and  returrinr 
to  the  grave  demanded  of  the  chief  witch  "  whi  i: 
was  her  choice."  She  answered  that  "  Mr.  Hctte 
was  her  choice  to  live,  and  his  brother  Gcerjf 
to  die  for  him."  This  ceremony  was  three  timr> 
repeated,  and  then  the  patient  was  removed  fan 
the  grave  and  carried  back  to  his  bed,  all  rr- 
maining  silent  as  before.  In  spite  of  thisespw-  r 
on  a  January  night,  the  invalid  recorertd.  II  • 
brother  took  ill  in  April,  1590, — fi  fteen  months  a f'f" 
the  performance  of  these  magical  incantutiou*- 
and  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  be 
died.  His  mortal  illness  was  of  course  attributed 
to  4vitchcraft,  and  a  prosecution  was  imraediatek 
commenced  by  his  mother  against  Hector,  no" 
laird.  But  the  trial  had  the  same  issue  with  tb 
other,  doubtless  from  the  same  cause.* 

The  following  year  the  public  mind  was  t'- 
founded  by  the  discovery  of  a  TriA]  of  ,lt^,. 
scries  of  most  extraordinary  en-     for  »  >•"- 
chantmcnts  practised  against  the  ff.ir*tvJ*Jif 
life  of  the  king.    The  first  hint  Inp 
of  these  incantations  was  obtained  from  the  w 
fessions  of  a  servant-maid,  named  Geilie  Dunn: 
Her  master,  Daniel  Seaton,  bailiff  of  TranC 
having  had  his  suspicions  excited  by  some  ndit .; 

•  I'itcsirn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  191—201. 
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cures  performed  by  this  girl,  subjected  her  (o  the 
torture  of  the  pilniewinks  (a  kind  of  thumb-screw), 
find  "  wrenched  her  head  with  a  cord  or  rope,  which 
is  a  most  cruel  torment,"  nnd  thereby  extorted 
from  her  both  an  acknowledgment  that  the  devil 
had  given  herself  the  power  of  a  witch,  and  dis- 
closures which  implicated  a  number  of  associates 
in  the  same  guilt.    Thirty  or  forty  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  "  as  civill,  huuest  women  ns  anie 
that  dwelled  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,"  and 
one,  at  least,  if  not  more,  belonged  to  the  upper 
class  of  society,  were  apprehended  upon  this  girl's 
confession.    The  credulous  mind  of  James  w  as  put 
into  a  "  wonderful  admiration"  by  this  discovery, 
nnd  "  in  respect  of  the  strangeness  of  these  matte  rs 
he  took  great  delight  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tions" of  these  reputed  sorcerers ;  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  malpractices   afforded   the  privy 
council  and  him  occupation  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.    The  persons  chiefly  implicated  in  the 
alleged  attempts  against  the  king's  life,  were  John 
Cunningham,  a  schoolmaster  near  Tranent,  usually 
called  Dr.  Fian  5  Agnes  Sampson,  termed  the  "  Wise 
Wife  of  Keith,"  who  is  described  by  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  as  "a  woman  not  of  the  base  and 
ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but  matron-like,  grave, 
and  settled  in  her  answers,  which  vere  all  to  some 
purpose;"  Barbara  Napier,   wife  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Carshoggill ; 
and  Euphcmia  Macalzean,  wife  of  Patrick  Moscrop, 
advocate,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Cliftonhall,  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  Col  lego  of  Justice.  Finn 
Dr.  Finn.       was   first  brought  to  trial.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  dissolute  character, 
but  of  astonishing  strength  of  mind  and  firmness 
of  nerve.    It  was  evidently  taken  for  granted  that 
no  sorcerer  would  ever  tell  the  truth  except  under 
compulsion,  and  therefore  Fian  was  first  examined 
by  torture,  but  without  effect ;  and  then  "  was  per- 
suaded by  fair  means  to  confess  his  folly."   As  that 
41  prevailed  as  little,  he  was  put  to  the  most  cruel 
and  severe  pain  in  tho  world,  called  the  boots ;  w  ho, 
after  he  had  received  three  stroke.1--,  being  inquired 
if  he  would  confess  his  damnable  octs  and  wicked 
life,  his  tongue  would  not  serve  him  to  speak."  A 
supposed  charm  was  then  removed  from  his  person, 
and  the  miserable  wretch,  on  being  released  from 
the  instrument  of  torture,— doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  the  ogony  produced  by  it, — made  and 
subscribed  a  confession  of  the  incantations  employed 
against  the  king,  as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  charms 
used  on  other  occasions.* 

Fian  wns  then  remanded  to  prison,  where,  for 
a  day  or  two,  he  "  continued  very  solitarie,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  care  of  his  own  soul,  and  would 
coll  upon  God  and  show  himself  penitent  for  his 
wicked  life."  He  contrived,  however,  to  moke  his 
escape  from  prison,  but  was  retaken,  and  brought 
back ;  and,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  James,  denied 
the  whole  of  his  former  confession;  "where- 
upon tho  king's  majestic,  perceiving  his  stubborn 

•  News  from  Scotland  derlnring  the  damnuMc  life  of 
Dr.  Fian.    Pitcairn,  vol.  i.  j*.  219. 
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wilfulncsse,"  expressed  his  belief  that  Finn  "had 
entered  into  a  new  league  with  the  devil,  his 
master,"  and  ordered  him  to  ho  tortured  in  the  most 
horrible  manner.    "His  navies  upon  his  fingers 
were  riven,  and  pulled  with  an  instrument  called  in 
Scotch  a  turkas.*    And  under  every  naile  there  wns 
thrusten  two  needles  over  even  up  to  the  heads.  At  all 
which  torments,  notwithstanding,  the  doctor  never 
shrunkc  anie  whit,  neither  woulde  ho  then  confess 
it  tho  sooner  for  all  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  him. 
Then  was  he,  with  all  convenient  spcede,  by  com- 
mandment conveyed  ngainc  to  the  torment  of  thf 
boot,  where  he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  abide 
so  many  blows  on  them,  that  his  legs  were  cru.ht 
and  beaten  together  as  small  as  might  be,  and  the 
bones  and  flesh  so  bruised  that  the  blood  and 
marrow  spurted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby 
they  were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.    And  not- 
withstanding all  these  grievous  pains  and  criu-1 
torments,  he  would  not  confess  anything :  so  deeply 
had  the  devil  entered  into  his  heart,  thnt  he  utterly 
denied  oil  that  which  he  had  before  avouched,  and 
would  say  nothing  thereunto  but  this, — that  whnt 
he  had  done  and  saydc  before,  was  only  done  and 
Bnyde  for  fear  of  payncs  which  ho  had  endured."  \ 
The  trials  of  the  women,  accused  os  accomplices 
of  Fian,  took  place  in  1.391.  Agnes  ^ 
Sampson,  after  being  tortured  for    Ague*  Samp- 
an hour  by  the  twisting  of  a  cord    »°n  »"d  Un- 
round her  head,  emitted  a  eon-    ^r.  Nnpicr. 
fession  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Fian  respecting  the  attempts  against  the  king's 
life,  and  a  great  witch  meeting  which  they  had 
attended  at  North  Berwick.    Satan,  it  seems,  had 
confidentially  informed  one  of  the  witches  that  James 
was  tho  greatest  enemy  he  had  in  the  world.  On 
another  occasion  the  nrchfiend  stated  in  France, 
that  he  had  no  power  over  the  king,  for  ho  was  a 
man  of  God.    James  naturally  became  peculiarly 
obnoxious   to  Satan's  emissaries.     His  visit  to 
Norway  to  bring  over  his  queen,  of  which  ho  was 
not  a  little  vain,  afforded  the  devil  and  his  agents 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  their 
designs  against  his  life.    Accordingly  Fian,  who 
acted  as  iho  devil's  secretary  or  registrar,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  wizards  and  witches  for  the 
purpose  of  concocting,  w  ith  their  master,  a  scheme 
for  the  destruction  of  the  king.    On  Allhallow- 
moss  eve,  the  infernal  emissaries,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred,  embarked  "  each  in  a  riddle,  or 
sieve,"  with  much  mirth  and  jollity,  and  after 
cruising  about  somewhere  on  the  ocean  with  Satan, 
who  rolled  himself  before  them  on  the  waves,  dimly 
seen,  and  resembling  a  huge  haystack  in  sizo  and 
appearance,  he  delivered  to  one  of  the  company, 
named  Robert  Grierson,  a  cat  which  had  pre- 
viously been  drawn  nine  times  through  a  cruik, 
giving  tho  word  "  to  east  the  same  into  the  sea. 
Hota!"    This  charm  was  intended  to  raise  such  :i 
tempest  as  would  infallibly  destroy  the  king,  then 
on  his  voyage  home  from  Denmark;  and  (if  wo 

•  A  smith's  pincers,  from  (orq'Krt, 

t  Nctvs  from  Scotland,  &>>.    I'lUairn,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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may  credit  the  declaration  of  James,  who  greedily 
swallowed  the  Btory)  was  not  without  effect,  for  the 
ship  in  which  the  king  was  conveyed  had  to  contend 
with  a  contrary  wind,  while  all  the  other  vessels  of 
the  fleet  had  a  fair  one. 

After  concluding  their  incantations  on  the  water, 
the  infernal  party  landed  and  enjoyed  themselves 
with  wine,  which  they  drank  out  of  the  sieves  in 
which  they  had  previously  sailed.  They  then 
moved  on  in  procession  to  the  kirk  of  North  Ber- 
wick, the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  with  Satan, 
preceded  by  Geilic  Duncan,  playing  upon  the 
"  trump"  or  Jews'-harp  ;  end  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, only  six  of  whom  were  men,  dancing  and 
singing  in  one  voice— 

*'  Cummer  go  ye  bt'Oo  ;  cummer  go  ye  ; 
Gif  ye  will  not  g  >  before,  cummer  let  me."  • 

When  the  procession  left  the  kirk,  Fian,  who 
acted  as  leader,  "  blew  up  the  doors  and  blew  in 
the  lights,  whilk  were  like  meikle  black  candles 
sticking  round  about  the  pulpit,"  while  another  of 
the  party,  Grey  Mcill,  termed  by  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville 14  ane  auld  silly  ploughman,"  acted  as  a  door- 
keeper. Suddenly,  the  Arch  Fiend  started  up  in  the 
pulpit  attired  in  n  black  gown  and  hat,  "like  ane 
ineikle  black  man."  Sir  James  Melville,  who  has 
given  a  minute  account  of  this  singular  transaction, 
says—*'  The  devil's  body  was  hard  lyk  yrn,  as  they 
thocht  that  handled  him  ;  his  faice  was  terrible,  his 
none  lyk  the  bek  of  an  egle,  great  bournying  een 
(eyes) ;  his  handis  and  legis  were  berry  with  clawis 
upon  his  handes  and  feit,  lyk  the  griffin,  and  spak 
with  a  how  (hollow)  voice."  He  first  called  the  roll 
of  the  congregation,  and  "every  one  answerit, 
'  Here,  Master!'  Robert  Grierson  being  namit,  they 
all  ran  hirdy-girdy  and  were  angry,  for  it  was  pro- 
misit  that  he  should  be  callet  Robert  the  Comp- 
troller, alia*  Kob  the  Rower."  Satan  then  demanded 
whether  they  had  been  good  servants;  what  they 
had  done  since  the  Inst  time  they  had  convened, 
and  what  had  been  the  success  of  the  charm  of  a 
figure  made  of  wax,  and  of  other  devices  which 
they  had  employed  against  the  king.  Grey  Meill 
replied  that  "nacthing  ailet  the  king  yet,  God  be 
thankit ;"  for  which  unlucky  remark  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  great  blow.  On  the  command  of 
their  master  the  assembly  then  "openit  up  the 
graves,  twa  within  and  nne  without  the  kirk,  and 
took  off  the  joints  of  their  fingers,  taes,  and  knees, 
and  partit  them  amang  them  ;  and  Agnes  Sampson 
gat  for  her  part  ane  winding-sheet  and  twa  joints. 
The  devil  commandit  them  to  keep  the  joints  upon 
them  till  they  were  dry,  and  then  to  mak  ane 
powder  of  them  to  do  evil  withal.  Then  he  com- 
mandit them  to  keep  his  commandments,  whilk 
were  to  do  all  the  evil  they  could."  On  his  leaving 
the  pulpit  the  whole  congregation  did  homage  to 
him,  in  a  manner  equally  humiliating  and  indeco- 
rous, which  docs  not  admit  of  description. 

•  J.nnes  sent  for  Geilic  Duncan,  and  caused  her  to  piny 
before  him  the  same  tune  to  which  the  witcb.ua  danced  on 
this  occasion. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  wretched 
creatures  brought  to  trial  on  these  charges— and 
which  either  voluntarily  or  by  constraint  thty 
confessed  to  be  true — were  under  a  mere  hallucina- 
tion, or  had  really  attempted  to  do  the  evil  kid  to 
their  charge.  The  remarkable  coincidence  of  their 
confessions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  must 
have  been  some  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  alleged 
meeting  at  North  Berwick.  Whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  however,  their  fate  in  that  age  of  credulity 
and  superstition  could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ful. Fian  and  Sampson  were  strangled  and  burnt: 
Barbara  Napier,  who  was  acquitted  of  being  at  the 
North  Berwick  convention,  was  found  guilty  of  a 
few  of  the  less  important  charges,  and  condemned 
to  death :  execution  was  delayed,  however,  on 
account  of  her  pregnancy,  ar.d  she  was  ultimately 
set  at  liberty.- 

The  fate  of  Dame  Euphemia  Macalzean,  Lord 
Cliftonhali's  daughter,  waa  the  Trial  of 
severest  of  all.  This  lady,  who  Euphrai* 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  Macal«*n. 
powerful  intellect  and  licentious  passions,  was  not 
only  accused,  like  Agnes  Sampson,  of  many  acts  of 
sorcery  of  a  common  kind,  but  was  also  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  framing  of  the  waxen  figure 
of  the  king ;  and  in  conspiring  to  raise  a  storm  for 
drowning  the  queen  on  her  homeward  voyage  from 
Denmark.  A  great  number  of  poisonings  and  at- 
tempts at  poisonings  were  also  included  in  her  in- 
dictment. Though  the  jury  acquitted  her  of 
several  of  these,  they  fouud  her  guilty  of  destroying 
by  witchcraft  her  husband's  nephew,  Douglas  of 
Pumfraston,  and  of  attempting  to  destroy  her 
father-in-law,  as  well  aa  of  participation  ia  tie 
practices  against  the  king's  life.  This  unfortu- 
nate ladv  was  an  adherent  of  the  Romish  failh, 
and  a  friend  of  the  turbulent  Earl  of  BothwtU, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
framing  of  the  waxen  figure,  and  other  similar 
devices  against  the  king.  Her  punishment  was 
the  severest  the  court  could  pronounce.  She  wu 
condemned  to  be  "  bound  to  ane  fctakc,  and  burnt  in 
nssis,  quick  (alive)  to  the  death,"  and  all  her 
estates  and  property  were  forfeited  to  the  erovm. 
She  endured  this  horrible  fate  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  J une  2oih, 
1691. 

These  trials  produced  a  deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  credulous  and  superstitious  mind 
of  the  '•  British  Solomon,"  and  they  appear  to  have 
led  to  the  composition  of  his  noted  work,— the 
"  Dcemonologie." 

Numerous  other  trials  for  witchcraft  took  plate 
during  the  reign  of  James,  all  terminating  in  the 
same  result.  Tho  unhappy  victims  of  ignorance 
and  credulity,  were  usually  charged  with  removing 

•  The  kin)*  was  so  incensed  at  this  partial  aeqtiittal.  that 
ho  caused  the  jury  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  wilful 
They  contrived  to  avert  his  wrath  by  throwing  thenwe.w* 
on  his  mercv.  It  w»g  perilous  in  those  time*  for  a  jury  w 
follow  the  dictate*  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  opposite  w 
the  royal  will.  No  wonder  that  the  acquittals  fwo  ■ 
charge  of  witchcraft  were  so  few. 
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or  laying  diseases  on  men  or  cattle;  "with  de- 
stroying crops,  sinking  ships,  and  drowning  mari- 
ners, holding  meetings  with  the  devil,  raising  and 
dismembering  dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining charms,  and  other  ofFenccs  of  a  similar 
kind.    After  the  death  of  James,  the  epidemic 
seems  to  have  abated  somewhat  in  virulence ;  for 
from  1623  to  1640,  there  are  only  eight  trials  for 
witchcraft,  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Justiciary 
Court ;  and,  strango  to  say,  in  one  case  the  alleged 
criminal  was  acquitted.    The  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused, too,  now  at  length  ventured  to  impeach  the 
credibility  of  the  confessions  made  by  the  reputed 
witches,  on  the  ground  that  "all  lawyers  agree 
that  they  are  not  really  transported,  but  only  in 
their  fancies  while  asleep,  in  which  they  sometimes 
dream  they  6ee  others  '  at  their  orgies.' "  •  During 
the  great  civil  war,  however,  and  the  Common- 
wealth, the  crime  of  witchcraft  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  on  ttio  increase,  although  the  judges  ap- 
pointed by  Cromwell  discountenanced  proceedings 
against  reputed  witches.    Between  1640  and  the 
Restoration,  no  less  than  thirty  trials  appear 
on  the  record,  while  an  immensely  larger  number 
were  handed  over  to  commissioners  composed  of 
♦'understanding  gentlemen,"  and  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  privy  council,  to  examine  and  try 
those  accused  of  witchcraft  in  their  respective  local- 
ities.  No  fewer  than  fourteen   of  these  com- 
missions were  granted  in  one  dtiv  (November  7, 
1661),  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  hun- 
Increase  of     dreds  of  persons,  principally  aged 

ca»e»  of       females,  were  put  to  death  about 
mtohrraft  at  •■>*.!•• 
the  Itmtora-    this  period  for  this  imaginary  crime. 

tion.  The  calendar  became  even  more 
bloody  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration,  when 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  republican  Justicia- 
ries were  removed;  and  during  the  year  1661,  no 
fewer  than  twenty  persons  were  condemned  for 
witchcraft  by  the  Justiciary  Court. 

In  1662  occurred  the  famous  case  of  the  Auldearn 
Case  of  tho     witches,  whose  confessions  are  un- 
Auldearn      rivalled  in  interest  in  this  depart- 
witcbea.       men t  of  sorcery.  One  of  these  bel- 
dames, named  Isabel  Gowdie,  who  must  have  been 
crazed,  gavo  a  most  minute  and  quite  unique 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "covin"  of 
witches  to  which  she  belonged.    She  was  examined 
nt  four  different  times,  between  the  13th  of  April 
and  27th  of  May,  1662,  before  a  tribunal  composed 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  parish  minister, 
seven  country  gentlemen,  and  two  of  the  towns- 
men ;  and  though  her  conceptions  arc  almost  incon- 
ceivably absurd  and  monstrous,  her  narrative  is 
quite  consistent  throughout.    She  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  devil  in  the  kirk  of  Auldearn, 
where  she  renounced  her  Christian  baptism,  and  was 
baptized  by  the  devil  in  his  own  name,  with  blood 
which  he  sucked  from  her  shoulder  and  sprinkled 
on  her  head.   The  witch  covin,  or  company,  to 
which  she  belonged  consisted  of  the  usual  number 
of  thirteen  females;  one  of  whom,  called  the 
•  Defence  of  Catherine  Oswald,  February  4, 1G29. 


Maiden  of  the  Covin,  was  always  placed  close 
beside  Satan,  and  was  treated  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion, as  he  had  a  preference  for  young  women, 
which  greatly  provoked  the  spite  of  the  old  lings. 
Each  of  the  covin  had  a  nickname,  as  Picklc- 
ncarcst-the-wind,  Through-the-cornyard,  Able-and- 
stout,  Over-thc-dike-with-it,  &c,  and  had  an 
attendant  spirit,  distinguished  by  such  names  as 
the  Red  Reiver,  the  Roaring  Lion,  Thief  of  Hell, 
and  so  forth.  These  imps  were  clothed  some  "  in 
saddun,  some  in  grass  green,  some  in  sca-grecn, 
some  in  yellow,  some  in  black."  Satan  himself  had 
several  spirits  to  wait  upon  him.  He  is  described 
as  "  a  very  micklc,  black,  rough  man."  Sometimes 
he  had  boots  and  sometimes  shoes  upon  his  feet, 
but  still  his  feet  arc  forked  and  cloven. 

A  great  meeting  of  the  covins  took  place  quar- 
terly, where  a  ball  was  given.  At  these  feasts  the 
devil  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all  the  covin 
sat  around.    One  said  a  grace  as  follows : — 

"  We  eat  thi»  meat  in  the  devil'i  name, 
With  kottow  and  sich  (sighs)  and  micklc  shame, 
We  shall  destroy  house  and  hnld, 
lioth  nhecD  and  nolt  until  the  fauld, 
Little  good  shall  come  to  tho  fire 
Of  all  the  rest  of  the  little-  store." 

And  when  the  meal  was  ended,  the  company  looked 
steadfastly  at  their  president,  and  bowing  to  him 
said,  «  We  thank  thee,  our  Lord,  for  this." 

The  witches,  it  appears,  sometimes  took  consi- 
derable liberties  with  their  master's  character,  and 
called  him  "Black  John,  and  tho  like;"  and  he 
would  say,  "  I  ken  wcel  encuch  what  ye  arc  saying 
of  me  j"  and  then  ho  would  beat  and  buffet  them 
very  sore.  They  were  beaten,  too,  if  they  were 
absent  from  the  meetings,  or  neglected  any  of  their 
master's  injunctions.  He  found  tho  wizards, 
however,  much  more  easily  intimidated  than  his 
emissaries  of  the  other  sex.  "  Alexander  Elder," 
says  Isabel  Gowdie,  "was  soft  and  could  never 
defend  himself  in  the  least,  but  would  greet  and 
cry,  when  Satan  would  be  scourging  him.  But 
Margaret  Wilson  would  defend  herself  fiercely,  and 
cast  up  her  hands  to  kep  (ward)  the  strokes  off 
her;  and  Bessie  Wilson  would  speak  crusty,  and 
be  belling  again  to  him  stoutly.  He  would  be 
beating  and  scourging  us  all  up  and  down  with 
cords,  and  other  sharp  scourges,  like  naked  ghaists  ; 
and  we  would  still  be  crying,  '  Pity,  pity  ;  mercy, 
mercy;  our  Lord.'  But  he  would  have  neither 
pity  nor  mercy." 

When  the  married  witches  went  out  to  their  noc- 
turnal conventions,  they  left  behind  them  in  bed  a 
besom,  or  three-legged  stool,  which  assumed  their 
shape  till  their  return,  and  prevented  their  hus- 
bands from  missing  them.  When  they  wished  to 
ride,  a  corn-straw  put  between  their  legs  served 
them  as  a  horse,  and  on  their  crying,  "  Horse  and 
hattock,  in  the  devil's  name,"  or  pronouncing  thrice 
the  following  charm— 

"  Horse  and  hattock,  horse  and  go, 
Hone  and  pellat,  ho!  ho!" 

they  arc  borne  through  the  air  to  the  place  of 
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their  destination,  "  e  ven  as  straws  would  fly  upon  a 
highway."  If  any  sec  these  straws  in  motion  and 
"  do  not  sanctify  themselves,"  the  witches  may 
shoot  them  dead.  On  one  of  their  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions,  the  party  feasted  in  Darnaway  Castle,  the 
scat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  On  another  occasion 
they  went  to  the  Downy  Hills,  when  the  hiil 
opened,  and  they  went  into  a  well-lighted  room, 
where  they  were  entertained  hy  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies. 

The  covin  frequently  assumed  the  shapes  of  crows, 
hnios,  cats,  and  other  animals,  hy  the  use  of  some 
such  charm  as  the  following  : — 

41  I  nail  go  intill  ft  hare, 
With  sorrow,  «icb,  and  mi;kle  onre, 
And  I  »ull  gn  in  the  devii's  nit  me, 
Ave,  (ill  I  come  linmc  again." 

In  this  shape  Label  herself  had  an  adventure. 

She  was  going  one  morning  about  daybreak  to 

Auldearn  in  that  disgui.se,  but  had  the  misfoitune 

to  meet  Voter  Paple-y  of  Kiilhill's  servants  going 

to  work,  having  his  hounds  with  them.    The  dogs 

immediately  gave  chase.    "  I,"  says  Label,  "  ran 

very  long,  but  was  forced,  being  weary  at  last,  to 

take  my  own  house.    The  door  being  left  open,  I 

ran  in  behind  a  chest,  and  the  hounds  followed 

in;  but  they  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  chest, 

and  I  was  forced  to  run  forth  again,  and  wan  into 

another  house,  and  there  took  leisure  to  say — 

'  Hare,  hare,  God  »end  thee  care  ; 
1  am  in  a  hare's  likeness  now, 
Jint  I  nail  be  a  woman  oven  now  ! 
Hare,  hare,  God  eviid  thee  care.' 

And  so  I  returned  to  my  own  shape  again.  The 
dogs,"  sho  added,  "  will  sometimes  get  bits  of  us, 
but  will  not  get  us  killed.  When  wo  turn  to  our 
own  shape,  we  will  have  the  bits  and  rives  and 
sear 1 8  on  our  bodies." 

Various  charms  were  described  by  Isabel,  which 
the  and  her  companions  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  injury  upon  their  neighbours.  They  some- 
times disinterred  dead  bodies,  and  used  their  joints 
and  members  in  tbo  composition  of  magic  unguents 
and  salves.  When  they  desired  to  rob  some  neigh- 
bour of  the  fruits  of  his  fields,  they  made  a  show  of 
ploughing  his  lands  with  a  yoke  of  paddocks  (frogs), 
the  devil  himself  holding  the  plough.  Quickens 
(dog-grass)  formed  the  harness  and  soams  (traces) ; 
and  the  sock  and  coulter  were  made  out  of  a 
riglcn's  (ram's)  horn.  The  covin  accompanied 
the  plough,  praying  to  the  devil  for  the  fruit  of 
that  ground,  and  that  nothing  but  thistles  and 
briars  might  be  left  to  the  proprietor.  The  mode 
of  taking  away  a  cow's  milk  by  sorcery  was  to 
"  pull  the  tow  (rope),  and  twine  it,  and  plait  it  the 
wrong  way,  iu  the  devil's  name,  and  to  draw  the 
tether  thus  made  in  betwixt  the  cow's  hinder  feet, 
and  out  betwixt  the  cow'k  forward  feet,  in  the 
devil's  name."  When  they  wished  to  have  fish 
they  went  to  the  shore  just  before  the  boats  came 
home,  and  said  three  times  :  — 

"  The  fi»hcr»  nrc  gane  to  the  .«ea, 
And  they  will  bring  h.ino  fi«h  ti  me, 
They  will  briiijr  them  hamo  intill  the  bont, 
but  they  enll  gi-t  nf  U>  n  but  the  sruaiior  sort." 


By  employing  this  charm  they  obtained  til  the !".»!; 
in  the  boats,  leaving  tho  fishermen  nothing  bi: 
slime  behind. 

Sometimes  they  employed  the  powers  itjix'i 
from  their  infernal  master  in  curing  diseases,  au 
Isabel  mentions  several  charms  in  verse  which  t!,q 
repeated,  thrice  striking  the  sick  person  on  the 
sore.  More  generally,  however,  they  were  engasrtd 
in  laying  on,  or  in  prolonging,  diseases.  I»aW 
confessed  that  she  and  her  associates  shot  forty  or 
fifty  persons  with  elf-arrow  heads,  manufactory; 
hy  Satan  himself.  She  attempted  to  shoot  tlic 
Laird  of  Park  as  he  was  riding  through  a  ford, 
hut  missed  him,  and  received  a  great  cuff  fron: 
Ilessic  Hay  for  her  awkwardness.  The  covin  seen 
to  have  cherished  great  enmity  against  this  genu- 
man,  for  they  devoted  all  his  male  children  to  de- 
struction. For  this  purpose  they  made  a  smi.. 
efiigy  of  a  child  in  clay,  and  falling  down  Defer: 
their  master  on  their  knees,  with  their  hair  be?- 
ing  over  their  eyes,  and  looking  steadily  at  l.::r, 
repeated  the  following  lines  :  — 

*'  In  the  devil's  name 

We  t>our  this  water  anung  the  meal, 

For  lonp  dwining*  and  ill  heal, 

Wo  put  it  intill  the  tire, 

That  it  may  be  burned  baith  stick  and  ilcur , 

It  oall  bo  burnt  with  our  trill, 

A«  any  stickle  f  upon  a  kiln." 

"  Then  in  the  devil's  name,"  says  the  beldame, ' 
did  put  it  in  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.   After  it  v.:> 
red  like  a  coal  we  took  it  out  in  the  devil's  nstw. 
Till  it  bo  broken  it  will  be  the  death  of  all  ■! 
male  children  that  the  Laird  of  Park  shall  tw 
get." 

The  covin  seem  to  have  entertained  an  eq'JJ .y 
strong  dislike  to  the  Laird  of  Lochlay,  and  to* 
measures  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  entire  de*tr-r 
tion  of  his  family.    A  mixture  of  dogs'-flcsh  iti 
sheeps'-fUsh,  chopped  small  and  seethed  for  i 
whole  forenoon  in  a  pot,  was  put  by  the  devil  :r.' 
a  shcepVbag,  and  stirred  about  for  some  time  f  . 1 
his  hands.    A  prayer  was  then  offered  up  toy  it 
witches  on  their  knees,  with  nplifted  hane**,  :r.d 
eves  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  devil,  that  this  cbi* 
should  destroy  the  Lairds  of  Park  and  Loch  ay. 
and  their  male  children  and  posterity.  "  Wc  t!.f?, 
said  Janet  Braidhead,  one  of  the  covin,  "cjrce  f 
Inshoch  in  the  night-time,  and  scattered  the  mi 
ture  about  the  gate  and  other  places  where  !k< 
lairds  and  their  sons  would  moat  haunt,  and  thta 
1  we,  in  the  likeness  of  crows  and  rooks,  stood  ' 
the  gate,  and  on  the  trees  opposite.  It  was  appoint : 
so  that  if  any  of  them  should  touch  or  tramp  i;; 
it,  as  well  as  that  it  or  any  of  it  fall  on  the-  ■'■ 
should  strike  them  with  boils,  and  kill  them, ■ 
it  did,  and  they  shortly  died.    Wc  did  it  totr..w 
this  house  heirless."    Isabel  Gowdie  confessed  i  • 
a  similar  attempt  was  made  against  the  I  f' 
Mr.  Harry  Forbes,  minister  of  Auldearn,  one  of  i'* 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  try  tb< 
witches,  and  who  was  actually  present,  snd  tab- 
scribed  her  confession.    The  instrument  «npk»« 
•  l'iniug.  t  StubUi. 
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was  "  a  bag  filled  wi;h  the  flesh,  and  guts,  and 
i;alls  of  toads,  the  liver  of  a  hare,  pickles  of  bear 
(barley),  pairings  of  nails  of  feet  and  toes,  and  bits 
of  rug,"  which  being  steeped  all  night,  and  mixed 
by  Satan  himself,  was  consecrated  by  the  following 
charm,  dictated  by  Satan,  and  re  peated  three  times 
by  the  witehea  on  their  knees 

"  Ho  is  ljinjf  on  his  bed,  he  is  lying  sick  and  »iir, 
Let  him  lto  intill  his  bed  two  mouth*  and  three  days 

in.iir,"  &c. 

Such  is  tho  singular  confusion  made  by  Isabel 
Gowdio  and  her  associate  Janet  Braidhead,  to 
■which  we  arc  indebted  for  tho  most  complete  in- 
formation anywhere  to  bo  found  respecting  tho 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Scottish  witchcraft.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  wretched  creatures 
were  under  some  strange  hallucination,  which, 
fctimulatcd  by  the  prevalent  tales  of  sorcery,  led 
them  to  mistake  dreams  and  fancies  for  real  events. 

The  confession  of  Isabel  Gowdie  seems  to  have 
been  made  voluntarily,  and  without  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  but  many  unfortunate  creatures  were 
Infliction  of     subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures 
torture  on  nus-  in  order  to  compel  them  to  bear 
ptcted  witches,  evidence  against  themselves.  One 
common  mode  of  detecting  witches  was  by  running 
pins  into  thtir  bodies  on  pretence  of  discovering 
the  devil's  mark,  which  was  alleged  to  be  set  on  a 
spot  insensible  to  pain.*    Tho  persons  who  acted 
us  "prickers"  of  witches  were  allowed  to  torture 
the  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  at  their  plea- 
sure, as  if  they  were  following  a  lawful  and  useful 
occupation.    At  length  this  brutal  practice  drew 
down  the  reprobation  of  the  privy  council,  and  the 
prickers  were  punished  as  common  cheats.  Tor- 
tures of  a  much  severer  kind  were  often  employed 
to  extort  from  the  reputed  witches  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  guilt.    Sometimes  they  were  hung 
up  by  the  thumbs,  till  nature  being  exhausted,  they 
were  fain  to  confess  whatever  was  laid  to  their 
charge.    At  other  times  they  were  subjected  to 
cold  and  hunger  till  their  lives  became  a  burden. 
In  many  cases  the  thumbikens,  and  other  similar 
instruments  of  torture,  were  employed  to  extort  a 
confession,  until  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  crea- 
<:»m»  of       tures  were  crushed  to  pieces.  Alison 
Alison  Balfour.  Balfour,  who  was  accused  in  1591 
ns  an  accomplice  of  tho  Master  of  Orkney  in  his 
attempts  to  kill  his  brother  by  witchcraft  and 
poison,  mado  her  confession  after  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  "  Tenement  torture  of  the  caschielaws."  By 
a  shocking  refinement  of  cruelty,  her  aged  hus- 
band, who  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  "  together 
•with  her  eldest  son  and  her  daughter,  were  all  kept 
at  once,  and  at  the  same  instant,  in  ward  beside 
her,  and  put  to  tortures  at  the  same  instant  of  time  ; 
tho  father  being  iu  the  long  irons  of  fifty  stone 
weight,  tho  son  galled  in  tho  boots  with  fifty- 

•  Sir  Walter  ScoU  says,  "  Tbrrc  is  room  to  beliovo  that 
tba  professed  prickers  used  a  pin.  the  point,  or  lower  part 
of  which  was,  on  being  pressed  down,  shoaUied  in  the 
upper,  which  was  hollow  for  the  purpose,  and  that  which 
appeared  to  enter  the  body  did  not  pierce  it  at  all." 


seven  strokes,  and  the  daughter,  being  seven  years 
old,  put  in  the  pilnicwink*  :  to  this  effect  that 
her  said  husband  and  bairns,  being  so  tormented 
beside  her,  might  move  her  to  make  any  confession 
for  their  relief."  In  the  same  way  a  confession 
was  extorted  from  Thomas  Palpa,  who  was  accused 
as  an  accomplice.  He  was  "kept  in  the  caschie- 
laws eleven  days  nnd  eleven  nights  j  twice  in  tho 
day,  by  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  gulled  in  the 
boots,  he  being  naked  in  the  meantime,  and  scourged 
with  tows  (or  ropes)  iti  such  sort  that  they  left 
neither  flesh  nor  hide  on  him."  *  Tho  jury  stem 
to  have  given  no  credit  to  the  confessions  thus 
extorted  as  evidence  against  the  Master  of  Orkney, 
for  they  acquitted  him,  but  they  had  in  the 
meantime  been  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  uttered 
them.  Alison  Balfour  was  burned  at  the  heading- 
hill  iu  Kirkwall,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit 
and  courage.  When  brought  out  to  be  executed, 
"sho  declared,  and  took  upon  her  soul  and  con- 
science, as  Bhe  would  answer  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed, that  she  was  as  innocent,  and  would  die  as 
innocent  of  any  point  of  witchcraft  as  a  bairn  new- 
born;" and  that  her  false  confession  was  wrung 
from  her  by  her  own  sufferings,  and  the  sight  of 
the  tortures  inflicted  on  her  husband  and  family. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  as  Lord  Advocate,  had  often  0  inion  of  Sir 
occasion  to  conduct  witch  trials,  George  Use- 
though  lie  seems  to  have  had  no  kenzie. 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  crime,  yet  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  tlie  cruel  treatment  given  to  tho 
persons  accused  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
evidence  was  obtained  against  them.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  these  unfortunate 
creatures  might  bo  induced  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves guilty,  by  tho  very  infamy  which  the  accu- 
sation had  brought  upon  them,  and  the  misery 
which  they  must  have  endured,  even  though  their 
lives  had  been  spared,  "I  went,"  he  says,  "when 
I  was  a  justice-depute,  to  examine  some  women 
who  had  confessed  judicially ;  and  oue  of  them,  who 
was  a  silly  creature,  told  me  under  sccrecic  that 
she  had  not  confest  because  she  was  guilty,  but 
being  a  poor  creature  who  wrought  for  her  meat, 
and  being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she  knew  she  would 
starve,  for  no  person  thereafter  would  either  give 
her  meat  or  lodging,  and  that  all  men  would  beat 
her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and  that  therefore  bIic 
desired  to  bo  out  of  the  world :  whereupon  she 
wept  most  bitterly,  and  upon  her  knees  called  God 
to  witness  to  what  she  said.  Another  told  me  that 
she  was  afraid  the  devil  would  challenge  a  right 
to  her,  after  she  was  said  to  be  his  servant,  and 
would  haunt  her,  as  the  minister  said,  when  he  was 
desiring  her  to  confess  ;  and  therefore  she  desired 
to  die.  And  really,"  he  adds  with  great  justice, 
"  ministers  arc  ofttime  indiscreet  iu  their  xeal  to 
have  poor  creatures  to  confess  in  this ;  and  I  re- 
commend to  judges  that  tho  wisest  ministers  should 
•  rUcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
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be  sent  to  them,  and  those  who  axe  sent  should  be 
cautious  in  this  particular."  • 

Another  affecting  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred 
in  Lauder.  A  woman  accused,  along  with  several 
companions,  of  witchcraft,  was  committed  to  the 
jail  of  that  town,  and  like  tho  others  confessed 
herself  guilty,  and  entreated  to  bo  put  to  death 
along  with  them.   The  clergyman,  however,  as 

Case  of  tA»e  Wt'U  as  others,  was  persuaded 
tunfrjwioii.  that  her  confession  was  untrue, 
and  "  therefore  much  pains  was  taken  with  her 
that  sho  might  recoil  from  that  confession,  which 
was  suspected  to  bo  but  a  temptation  of  tho  devil 
to  destroy  both  her  soul  and  body ;  yea,  it  was 
charged  home  upon  her  by  the  ministers,  that  there 
was  just  ground  of  jealousy  that  her  confession  was 
not  sincere,  and  she  was  charged  before  the  Lord 
to  declare  the  truth,  and  not  to  take  her  blood  upon 
her  own  head.  Yet  she  stiffly  adhered  to  what 
she  had  said,  and  cried  always  to  bo  put  away  with 
the  rest.  Whereupon,  on  Monday  morning,  being 
called  before  the  judges,  and  confessing  before  them 
what  she  had  said,  she  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  die  with  the  rest  that  same  day.  Being 
carried  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  she  remained 
silent  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  prayer, 
and  then  perceiving  that  there  remained  no  more 
but  to  rise  and  go  to  the  stake,  Bhe  lifted  up  her 
body,  and  with  a  loud  voico  cried  out,  'Now all 
you  that  see  me  this  day,  know  that  I  am  now  to 
die  as  a  witch  by  my  own  confession,  and  I  free  all 
men,  especially  the  ministers  and  magistrates,  of 
the  guilt  of  my  blood.  I  take  it  wholly  upon  my* 
self— my  blood  bo  upon  my  own  headj  and  as 
I  must  make  answer  to  the  God  of  Heaven  pre- 
sently, I  declare  I  am  as  free  of  witchcraft  as  any 
child  ;  but  being  delated  (accused)  by  a  malicious 
woman,  and  put  in  prison  under  the  name  of  a 
witch,  disowned  by  my  husband  and  friends,  and 
seeing  no  ground  of  hopo  of  my  coming  out  of 
prison,  or  overcoming  in  credit  again,  through  tho 
temptation  of  the  devil  I  made  up  that  confession 
on  purpose  to  destroy  my  own  life,  being  weary 
of  it,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  live'— and 
so  died."  t 

In  some  cases  accusations  of  witchcraft  originated 
in  malice,  or  other  base  motives  of  a  similar  kind. 
In  1 676  Bix  persons — one  man  and  five  women — were 
condemned  to  death,  and  five  of  them  were  executed 
The  Renfrew-  on  the  charge  of  bewitching  Sir 
•hire  witches.  George  Maxwell,  of  Pollock,  in 
Renfrewshire,  principally  on  the  evidence  of  a 
vagabond  girl,  who  pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Her  imposture  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  her- 
self punished,  but  too  late  to  save  the  lives  of  her 
victims.  A  similar  case  occurred  at  Paisley  in 
1697,  when  no  less  than  twenty  persons — one  of 
them  a  girl  of  fourteen,  another  a  boy  of  twelve — 
were  condemned  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
trirl  name  d  Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  John  Shaw, 

•  Mackenzie's  Criminal  Law,  p.  45. 
f  Sinclair'*  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  43  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott'*  Deraonology  and  Witchcraft,  p.  297. 


Laird  of  Bargarrcn.  This  girl,  who  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  maid-servant,  pretended  to  be  possess^ 
and  played  off  a  series  of  ecstasies  and  conraUirt 
fits  so  successfully,  in  the  presence  of  the  comnm- 
sioners  appointed  by  the  privy  council  to  try  tie 
case,  that  the  persons  accused  were  found  guiltt, 
and  live  of  them  were  burnt  upon  the  green  it 
Paisley,  and  one  of  them,  John  Reed,  hanged  him- 
self in  prison. 

The  last  trial  for  witchcraft  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  was  that  of  Elspet  Rule,  Lad  inal  for 
which  took  place  on  the  Dumfries  witcba»ft. 
circuit,  the  3rd  of  May,  1708.  A  majority  of  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  she  was  merely 
sentenced  to  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  and  baauW 
Scotland  for  life.  The  lost  execution  in  Scotland  fa 
witchcraft  occurred  at  Dornoch  in  1722,  by  tbeicci- 
tence  of  Captain  David  Ross,  of  Littledean,  sberitf- 
deputo  of  Caithness.  The  victim  was  an  insanecM 
woman  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Loth,  "«K 
among  other  crimes,"  says  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharp, 
"was  accused  of  having  ridden  upon  her  ova 
daughter  transformed  into  a  pony,  and  shod  by  ik 
devil,  which  made  the  girl  ever  after  lame,  both  in 
hands  and  feet,  a  misfortune  entailed  upon  her  tor. 
who  was  alive  of  late  years."  When  the  wrctdea 
crone  was  brought  out  to  execution,  the  vretthv: 
proving  very  severe,  she  sat  composedly  wannit; 
herself  by  the  fire  prepared  to  consume  her,  wt* 
the  other  instruments  of  death  were  mafcej 
ready."  • 

In  1735  tho  penal  statutes  against  witcfcrif; 
were  repealed ;  but  tho  belief  in    Rf  ^  ftf  ^ 
the  existence  of  this  imaginary     L»»«  trauxt 
crime  must  still  have  lingered  even  witch*, 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Scotland,  as  well  a 
among  the  great  body  of  tho  people,  for  in  1743  thr 
Associate  Presbytery  enumerate  among  other  na- 
tional sins,  that "  the  penal  statutes  against  witcho 
have  been  repealed  by  the  parliament,  coutru? 
to  the  express  law  of  God."    So  ends  one  of  tU 
darkest  and  most  tragic  chapters  in  the  doJw»~c 
history  of  Scotland.t 

Tho  physical  and  intellectual  improvement  <& 
the  country  had  been  greatly  re-  j)liorittti 
tarded  by  the  almost  incessant  of  the  toutr/ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  strife  which  at  tb^TWl 
raged  throughout  the  seventeenth 
eeutury.    At  the  Revolution,  according  to  Fletchir 
of  Saltoun,  there  waa  "  in  Scotland  (be»>d«  « 
great  number  of  families  very  meanly  pro^wiw 
for  by  the  church-boxes,  with  others  who 
living  upon  bad  food  fall  into  various  dt»*w 
two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  do*  " 
door.   These  are  not  only  in  noways  advantage***, 
but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country ; 
though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double  - 
what  it  was  formerly, by  reason  of  the  present  grr.: 

«  Preface  to  Law's  Memorials,  p.  107.  n.]^-. 

t  See  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  Sir  John 
Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  and  letters  r- 
ology  and  Witchcraft,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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distress,  yet,  in  all  times,  there  have  heen  about 
one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who 
have  lived  without  any  regard  or  submission, 
either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  eveu  those  of 
God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  dis- 
cover or  be  informed  which  way  any  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized. 
Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them, 
and  they  aro  not  only  an  unspeakable  oppression 
to  poor  tenants  (who  if  they  do  not  give  bread, 
or  some  sort  of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty  such 
villains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by 
them),  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in 
houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years 
of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for 
many  days;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  like  public  occasions,  they  are 
to  bo  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually 
drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  toge- 
ther." Such  was  tho  state  of  Scotland  at  the  end 
of  her  religious  wars  and  persecutions,  when  the 
act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had 

_  been  repealed,*  and  the  ministry  of 

Improvement  i  i  j  ,u        i  » 

in  the  condi-    the  gospel  suspended  throughout 

tion  and  cha-  all  her  parishes.  But  no  sooner 
™ci£0£tho  did  the  people  obtain  repose 
from  the  violent  dissensions  by 
which  the  country  had  been  convulsed,  and  the 
parochial  system  of  education  become  general, 
than  these  disorders  subsided,  extreme  destitution 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  mendicity,  though  it  still 
aubsisted,  was  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  So  rapidly  did  this  transformation 
take  place,  that  De  Foe,  giving  an  account  of  the 
country  in  1717,  states  that  "  the  people  are  re- 
strained in  the  ordinary  practice  of  common  im- 
moralities, such  as  swearing,  drunkenness,  slander, 
and  the  like.  As  to  theft,  murder,  and  other 
capital  crimes,  they  come  under  tho  cognizance  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  as  in  other  countries ;  but  in 
those  tilings  which  the  Church  has  power  to  punish, 
the  people  being  constantly  and  impartially  pro- 
secuted, they  aro  thereby  the  more  restrained, 
kept  sober,  and  under  government ;  and  you  may 
pass  through  twenty  towns  in  Scotland  without 
seeing  any  broil,  or  hearing  one  oath  sworn  in  the 
streets ;  whereas,  if  a  blind  man  was  to  come  from 
there  into  England,  he  shall  know  the  first  town 
ho  sets  his  foot  in  within  the  English  border,  by 
hearing  the  name  of  God  blasphemed  and  profanely 
used  even  by  tho  very  little  children  in  the  street." 
The  striking  change  that  had  thus  taken  place  in 
Influence  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
lb«  Church  people,  is  to  be  attributed  princi- 
and  the  School.  tQ  ^  influenCe  of 

the  parochial  schools,  and  of  the  teaching  and 
superintendence  of  the  clergy.  Education  was 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  community. 
Persons  were  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  without  the  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  have  a  re- 
•  See  Appendix  R. 


lativo  unablo  to  read  would  have  been  reckoned 
disgraceful  to  a  whole  family.  The  duties  of 
family  worship,  and  domestic  instruction  of  tho 
young  in  tho  principles  of  religion,  were  generally 
J  attended  to,  and  tho  Bible  formed  part  of  tho 
library  of  almost  every  family.  Tho  favourite 
literature  of  the  peasantry  consisted  of  such 
theological  treatises  as  the  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity,  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  Tho  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,  Howie's  Scotch  Worthies,  and  other 
similar  records  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those 
stern  Presbyterians,  who,  during  tho  fierce  storm 
of  persecution,  had  been  driven  from  their  churches 
and  compelled  to  fleo  with  their  flocks  to  the 
caves  and  dens  of  the  mountains.  The  characters 
of  these  old  champions  of  the  Coveuant  wcro  re- 
garded with  unbounded  veneration  ;  and  tho  tra- 
ditionary narratives  of  their  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  with 
devout  admiration,  and  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  upon  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the 
people. 

Tho  duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  performed  with 
great  strictness.  It  is  recorded,  observance  of 
that  even  in  the  populous  town  tho  Sabbath, 
of  Paisley,  the  inhabitants  were  so  universally 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  church,  and  strict 
afterwards  in  keeping  within  doors,  that,  down  to 
tho  close  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  scarcely  a 
single  individual  was  ever  seen  walking  the  streets 
after  divine  service.  In  Glasgow  the  people  were 
equally  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  sacred 
day.  "  There  were  families  w  ho  did  not  sweep  or 
dust  tho  house,  or  mako  the  beds,  or  allow  any 
food  to  be  cooked  or  dressed  on  Sunday.  There 
were  some  who  opened  only  as  much  of  the 
shutters  of  their  windows  as  would  servo  to 
enable  the  inmates  to  move  up  and  down,  or  an 
individual  to  Bit  at  tho  opening  to  read."  * 

It  caunot  be  denied,  that  a  good  deal  of  asceticism 
mingled  with  the  religion  of  this  8evcrity  of 
period,  and  that  the  fiery  trials  ecch-»inMi<-al 
through  which  the  people  had  discipline, 
passed,  had  given  a  somewhat  stern  and  gloomy 
cast  to  the  national  manners  and  feelings,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  their  religious  opinions. 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  too,  was  wielded  with  ex- 
cessive rigour :  standing  in  companies  on  tho  street 
on  Sabbath,  holding  idle  discourse  there,  taking  re- 
creation by  walking  through  fields  and  meadows, 
giving  and  receiving  visits,  were  all  reckoned 
offences  deserving  of  church  censure.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  the  magistrates  in 
most  of  the  large  towns  employed  officers,  termed 
"  seizers  "  or  44  compurgators,"  to  perambulate  the 
streets  on  the  Saturday  nights;  and  when,  at  the 
approach  of  twelve  o'clock,  they  happened  to  hear 
any  noisy  conviviality  going  on,  even  in  a  private 
dwelling-house,  they  were  authorised  to  enter  with- 

•  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Scotland— a»  it  i«  still  in  Norway— tho  Sabbath  won  held 
to  commence  nt  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  to  terminate  at 
sunset,  or  six  o'clock,  on  Suuday. 
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out  ceremony  and  dismiss  the  company.  Another 
office  of  these  "  scizers  "  was  to  perambulate  the 
streets  and  public  walks  during  divinescrvice  on  Sun- 
days, and  to  apprehend  all  loiterers  and  evil-doers. 

Licentious  conduct  was  severely  punished  by 
the  kirk  session.  Exposure  on  a  conspicuous  scat 
in  the  church,  followed  by  a  public  rebuke  from 
the  minister,  a  pecuniary  fine,  excommunication, 
carting,  ducking,  and  banishment,  were  the  pen- 
alties awarded  for  this  crime,  without  the  slightest 
respect  of  persons.  It  was  enacted  by  par- 
liament that  "for  the  first  fault,  as  well  the  man 
as  the  woman,  shall  pay  tlic  sum  of  forty  pounds 
(Scotch),  or  than  (else)  he  and  she  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  the  space  of  aucht  (eight)  days,  their 
food  to  be  bread  and  Bmull  drink,  and,  thereafter, 
presented  to  the  inercat-placc  of  the  town  or 
parochiu  bare  headed,  and  there  stand  fastened, 
that  they  may  not  remove  for  the  space  of  twa 
hours."  A  second  offence  incurred  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  cold  water  for  food,  and  a  shaving 
of  the  head  ;  and  a  third  was  visited  with  ducking 
and  banishment.  The  General  Assembly  ordered 
that,  in  addition  to  the  civil  penalties,  married  per- 
sons convicted  of  licentious  conduct  should  stand 
on  three  several  Sundays  at  the  kirk  door  while 
the  congregation  was  assembling,  clad  in  haircloth, 
bare  legged,  and  bare  footed,  each  wearing  a 
paper  crown  inscribed  with  his  crime;  they  were 
then  to  enter  the  church  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sermon,  und  take  their  places  on  the 
6tool  of  repentance ;  and  finally,  at  the  close  of 
public  worship,  they  were  ordered  again  to  re- 
pair to  the  kirk  door,  and  to  remain  there  "  to  be 
ane  spcktaklc  to  the  haill  peple,"  till  the  congrega- 
tion had  departed.  After  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  these  penalties  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  offenders  were  usually 
subjected  only  to  exposure  in  the  church,  public 
rebuke,  and  a  pecuniary  tine.  A  feeling  of  shame 
induced  many  of  the  female  penitents  to  cover 
their  faces  with  their  plaids  while  seated  on  the 
"pillar  of  repentance"  before  the  congregation: 
injunctions  were,  therefore,  issued  that  the  plaids 
should  be  laid  aside  or  taken  away  by  the  officer 
from  each  penitent  "  before  her  upganging  to  the 
pillar."  The  practice,  however,  seems  to  have 
continued,  for  it  was  subsequently  found  necessary 
to  ordain,  that  a  sitting  muffled  with  the  plaid, 
went  for  nothing. 

In  their  anxiety  to  suppress  all  customs  that 
might  lead  to  immorality,  the  clergy  placed  all 
festivities  and  merrymakings  under  strict  regula- 
tions. Public  dancing  and  the  employment  of 
pipers  at  weddings,  "promiscuous  dancing,"  and 
"superfluous  banqueting,"  were  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties.  Backbiting,  slander,  and  scold- 
ing wero  rigorously  punished.  The  session  of 
Perth  amerced  "  Catharine  Y  ester  aud  John  Denitc 
eacli  in  half  a  merk  for  flyting"  (scolding) ;  and 
John  Tod,  for  slandering,  was  ordained  to  pay  a 
like  sum  and  to  stand  in  the  irons  two  hours,  besides 
asking  forgiveness  of  the  person  he  had  injured. 


In  other  cases  offenders  appear  to  have  been  tx- 
posed  on  the  cross  in  default  of  the  payment  of  tbc 
fine.  The  session  of  Aberdeen  inflicted  a  pecuniary 
penalty  on  the  slanderer;  but  "gif  the  injuries 
person  be  simple  and  of  puir  degree  he  shall  ask 
forgiveness  before  the  congregation  of  God  and  the 
party,  and  say,  'Tongue,  ye  lied,'  for  the  tint  fault: 
for  the  second,  he  shall  be  put  in  thecockatool;  and 
for  the  third  fault,  shall  be  banished  the  town." 

Among  the  rural  population  and  in  the  small 
towns,  this  rigorous  discipline  seems  to  hate  beta 
patiently  submitted  to;  but  in  the  large  towns,  ar.d 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  was  set  at  defiunce  by  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  all  the  more  reckless  and  darinr, 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  strictness  with 
which  ecclesiastical  censures  wen 
Midnight  riots  in  the  streets  were  of 
currcuce.  Drunkenness,  too,  was  Drinking  < 
a  vice  that  prevailed  to  a  great  tom»<fiae 
extent.  In  Edinburgh,  no  incon-  ** 
hiderable  part  of  the  business  of  life  was  cam\? 
on  in  taverns  and  public  -  houses ;  and  thw* 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  might  U- 
seen  regularly  settling  their  affairs  with  the:: 
clionts  and  customers,  over  plentiful  libatiotu  of 
strong  liquors.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in 
Glasgow,  where  no  business  was  transacted  bat  in 
the  wine  shops  opposite  to  the  Tontine  Exchange 
In  both  citieB,  dinner  parties  and  other  social  n- 
tertainments  usually  terminated  with  hard  drink- 
ing j  and  gentlemen  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  statt 
of  intoxication  at  most  evening  parties  and  in  a.! 
public  places. 

The  domestic  accommodations  of  the  ScotuYn 
people  at  this  period  were  of  a  Dom«tw»f- 
very  limited   and   inconvenient  comnwditwe 
kind.    Even  in  Edinburgh  the  residences  of  tit 
higher  classes  were  small,  gloomy,  and  ill-tec- 
tilatcd.   The  streets  were  very  narrow,  and  tk 
houses  raised  to  on  enormous  height,  not  nofre- 
quently  affording  shelter  within  their  walla  to  thir? 
or  forty  families.    Edinburgh  at  that  time  re- 
joyed  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  reckoawl 
tho  filthiest  city  in  Europe.    The  streets,  e»pt- 
cially  in  the  mornings,  were  covered  with  all  kmc* 
of  abominations ;  and  the  pigs,  w  hich  many  of  tk 
inhabitants  kept  under  the  outuide  stairs  that  p*> 
jeeted  from  the  houses,  wandered  about  an.t 
strained,  and  played  the  part  of  scavenger*,  h 
the  rural  districts,  the  internal  arrangement  of  t« 
houses  was  at  least  equally  inconvenient,  and  tfc 
same  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
everywhere  manifested.    With  regard  to  diet  tk 
Scotch  had  now,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  t* 
customs  of  their  English  neighbours.   Tea  was ;t- 
troduced  into  Scotland  in  1681;  and  aboot  tk 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  come  if* 
common  use  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  «*- 
tropolis.    The  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock,  «» 
was  served  at  fours  and  hence  this  meal 
usually  termed  "  the  four  hours."  The  intam* 
of  society  was  principally  by  evening  parties. 
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The  prosperity  of  tho  agricultural  population 
was  greatly  retarded  by  the  law  which  vested  the 
administration  of  justice  in  tho  landed  pro- 
prietors. By  means  of  their  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, the  barons  and  chiefs  possessed  the  power  of 
State  of  the  judging  both  in  civil  and  crimi- 
sgricultural  nal  cases  among  their  dependents, 
population.  jn  an  lawsuits  betwee  n  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  former  was  thus  constituted 
tho  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  oppression  and  injustice.  Tho 
nature  of  the  engagements  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  tenantry  also  tended  greatly  to  keep  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence.  The 
farms  were  usually  held  from  year  to  year.  Little 
of  the  rent  was  paid  in  money;  and  the  tenants 
were,  in  almost  every  case,  bound  to  grind  their 
corn  at  the  baron's  mill  (paying,  of  course,  a  much 
larger  sum  for  the  operation  than  they  would  have 
dono  elsewhere),  and  to  perform  field-work  and 
other  similar  labours  for  the  proprietor,  while  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  farms  was  left  in  arrear. 
The  patrimonial  estates  of  the  gentry  were  in- 
Younger  sons  heritcd  by  their  eldest  sons,  who 
of  the  gentry.  wcre  noj  unfrcquently  devoted  to 
the  legal  or  military  professions.  Tho  younger  sons 
usually  sought  their  fortunes  abroad.  Not  a  few  of 
them  entered  into  the  service  of  foreign  potentates; 
and  during  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  in  his  army  four  lieutenant- 
generals,  twenty  colonels,  and  an  immense  number 
of  inferior  officers,  who  were  all  natives  of  Scot- 
land. At  a  later  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families  to  be  in- 
structed in  some  mechanical  art.  Some  sought 
opportunities  of  advancement  in  England,  others 
in  the  colonies,  where  they  were  in  many  cases  suc- 
cessful in  acquiring  considerable  wealth. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  literature  was  at 
8tate  of      *  TCry  l°w  ebb  in  Scotland  during 
literature  and  the  seventeenth  century.   Its  voice 
science.  gcarceiy  be  heard  amid  the 

"confused  noise"  of  civil  war  and  the  fierce 
wranglings  of  ecclesiastical  polemics.   In  the  early 
part  of  this  era,  however,  there  still  flourished  not 
a  few  of  those  learned  Scotchmen  who  held  im- 
portant offices  in  the  universities  of  the  Continent. 
The  celebrated  Andrew  Melville,  the  indomitable 
defender  of  Presbyterian  rights  and  privileges, 
•who,  in  his  youth,  filled  successively  chairs  in 
the  colleges  of  Poictiers  and  Geneva,  ended  his 
career  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Sedan.    His  numerous  works  display  both  remark- 
able talent,  and  varied  and  extensive  learning. 
William  Barclay,  a  Roman  Catholic,  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Angers  (1578—1605),  wu 
the  author  of  several  treatises  which  at  one  time 
enjoyed  great  celebrity.    His  largest  work  was 
written  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  kings  against 
the  arguments  of  Buchanan,  Languet,  and  other 
writers  on  the  popular  side.    His  posthumous 
treatise  against  the  power  of  the  pope,  in  opposition 

VOL.  II. 


I  to  Bellarmine,  was  intended  to  prove  that  while  tho 

I  pontiff  possesses  supremacy  in  spiritual  things,  he 
lias  no  title  to  temporal  power,  especially  over  tho 
dominions  of  sovereign  princes.  Robert  Balfour, 
principal  of  the  College  of  Guienne,  Bordeaux,  who 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  which 
was  held  in  high  estimation  among  his  contempo- 
raries. Balfour  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  and  excellent  man,  and,  though  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  Romish  faith, he  showed  much  kind- 
ness to  his  countrymen,  who  at  that  time  wandered 
over  the  Continent  in  great  numbers  in  search  of 
education  or  of  literary  employment.  One  of  tho 
most  learned  men  of  this  age  was  William  Bellen- 
den,  styled  Magistcr  Supplicum  Libellorum, — pro- 
bably reader  of  private  petitions  to  King  James  VI. 
According  to  Dempster  ho  was  at  one  time  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  and  an  advocate  in  tho 
parliament  of  Paris.  Bellenden's  first  work,  en- 
titled "  Ciceronis  Princeps,"  published  in  1008,  is  a 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  prince,  formed  out  of 
those  passages  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  which 
relate  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  regal  govern- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  "Ciceronis  Consul, 
Senator,  Scnatusque  Romanus,"  a  treatise  compiled 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  consuls,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
senate.  His  next  publication,  entitled  "Do  Statu 
prisci  Orbis  in  Religione  Re  Politica  et  Literis," 
gives  a  sketch  of  philosophy  and  civil  polity  amoug 
the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.    It  is  the  most  origiual  of  Bellenden's 

I  works.  These  three  treatises  were  subsequently 
republished  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  title, 
"De  Statu  Libri  Tres."  The  last  work  which 
Bellenden  himself  published  consists  of  two  short 
poems  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  His  largest 
and  most  elaborate  production  was  a  posthumous 
treatise,  "  De  Tribua  Luminibus  Romanorum," 
which  was  intended  to  give,  in  a  historical  form, 
a  digest  of  all  the  statements  and  reflections  of 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  respecting 
the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Rome.  But  the 
cento  from  tho  writings  of  Cicero  is  the  only  one 

I  he  lived  to  complete.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1631  or  1634,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  impression,  being  shipped  for  England,  was 
lost  on  the  passage,  and  only  a  few  copies  remained, 
which  had  been  left  in  France.  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton,  in  his  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  has,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, laid  this  vast  storehouse  of  materials 
extensively  under  contribution,  and  in  many  ca^es 
has  made  a  mere  transcript  of  Bellenden's  work. 
This  act  of  injustice  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Parr,  who 
reprinted  Bellenden's  treatises  "  De  Situ,"  with  a 
highly  laudatory  preface. 

Among  those  distinguished  Scotsmen  whose 
names  were  once  familiar  on  the  Continent,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  Walter  Donaldson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Sedan,  and  author  of  several 
learned  works ;  of  Mark  Duncan,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Saumur,  the  chief  seminary  of  the 

6  H 
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French  Protestants  5  of  Duncan  LlDDBLL,*  professor 
of  physic  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  and  author 
of  various  medical  works  held  in  great  estimation 
br  h is  contemporaries  ;  of  GILBERT  Jack,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
nuthor  of  "Institutiones  Physic®  and  Institutiones 
Medita? :"  of  John  Cameron,  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Saumur,  a  famous  theologian 
and  Biblical  expositor,  whom  Bishop  Hall  regarded 
in  the  most  learned  writer  that  Scotland  had  pro- 
duced, and  who  is  termed  by  Milton  "a  late  writer, 
much  applauded,"  "  an  ingenious  writer,  and  in 
high  esteem  ;"  t  of  Thomas"  DEMPSTER,  professor  of 
humanity  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  a  volu- 
minous and  learned  writer,  but  a  man  of  restless 
and  turbulent  character  j  t  and  of  John  Barclay, 
son  of  William  Barclay,  and  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Latin  romance  "Argenis^and  various  other 
works. 

In  this  enumeration  of  Scottish  writers,  mention 
must  be  made  of  James  the  Sixth,  whose  "Demo- 
nologie,'*  "  Basilieon  Doron,"  and  "  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco,"  though  disfigured  by  pedantry,  display 
considerable  ability  and  extensive  learning. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  greatest 
writers  on  Scottish  law— Sir  TnoMAS  Craio,  and 
Lord  Stair— ahould  have  flourished  during  this 
unfruitful  period.  The  most  important  work  of 
Craig  is  his  "  Jus  Feudale,"  written  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  principles  of  feudal  laws  as  they 
have  been  applied  and  modified  in  Scotland.  This 
treatise  is  of  great  value.and  has  not  been  superseded 
l>r  any  subsequent  work  on  the  subject.  Sir  Thomas 
was  also  the  author  of  elaborate  treatises  in  Latin 
on  the  "Right  of  Succession  to  the  English  Throne," 
mid  in  vindication  of  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy,  which  are  still  in  manuscript, 
though  translations  of  both  were  published  long 
after  the  author's  death.  §  Lord  Stair  waa  the  first 
writer  who  reduced  the  law  of  Scotland  into  a 
systematic  form,  and  his  great  work,  "The  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  still  retains  its 
paramount  authority. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  that 
flourished  in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  John  Napier,  of  Merohiston,  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  system  of  logarithms,  which  haa  been 
justly  pronounced  "  a  pre-requiaite  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  numerical  problems  which  the  subsequent 
investigations  of  science  have  originated."  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Napier's  work,  which  was 
written  in  Latin,  an  English  translation  of  it  was 
published  at  Oxford  by  Henry  Briggs,  the  most 

•  Dr.  Ltd  Jell,  who  vu  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  wasa  muni- 
ficent benefactor  to  Mariacbal  College  of  that  city. 

t  The  opinion*  of  Cameron,  and  his  pupil  and  successor, 
Aniyrsut,  respecting  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  freewill, 
were  adopted  by  a  large  party  among  the  French  Protes- 
tants, and  gave  rise  to  lengthened  controversy.  An  edition 
of  C-tmorou's  theological  work*,  in  one  vol.  folio,  waa  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1042. 

J  For  a  catalogue  of  his  work*  iee  Irving  a  Literary 
Scotchmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  UftU — 370. 

i  See  Tv  tier's  Account  of  the  Life  and  WrWHgs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Craig. 


I  eminent  mathematician  of  his  day  in  Knglan]. 
whose  admiration  of  the  discovery  was  10  great, 
that  he  undertook  repeated  journeys  to  Scotland, 
purposely  to  visit  its  venerable  author.  Beside 
his  mathematical  pursuits,  Napier  dabbled  is 
alchemy,  and  was  fond  both  of  theological  stadia 
and  of  mechanical  contrivances.  He  devised  vanou 
singular  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
native  country  from  invasion.    Among  these  art 
enumerated  mirrors  for  burning  the  enemy's  ship*, 
and  reflecting  artificial  fire;  a  destructive  "  shot  for 
artillery;"  and  "a  closed  and  fortified  carriage-,* 
besides  devices  of  sailing  under  water,  with  divert 
other  stratagems  for  harming  of  the  enemy, 
"  which,"  says  the  inventor,  "  by  the  grace  of  Gad 
and  work  of  expert  craftsmen,  I  hope  to  perform.'" 
Of  the  historical  works  published  at  this  period, 
the  moat  important  are  the  "  History  of  the  Churtn 
of  Scotland,"  by  David  Calderwood,  a  laboriou 
and  useful  writer,  who  is  also  the  authorof  numerous 
controversial  treatises  in  theology,  and  the  Chocs 
History  of  Archrishop  Spottiswoode,  written 
from  the  episcopalian  point  of  view.  The  "His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Douglaa,"  by  HtTME  of  God* 
croft,  and  the  "  Annals"  of  8ir  James  BAtrori, 
Lord  Lyon  King-at-Arms,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  "  Diary"  of  James  Melville,  nephew  of  Ac- 
drew  Melville,  contains  much  curious  information 
relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  histon 
of  that  age.    A  Latin  history  of  Great  Brix: 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  from  1572  to  1828,  by 
Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  though  highly  comm«nM 
by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  is  a  work  of  no  great  mt:± 
Another  historical  work  of  higher  order,  entitle 
"  The  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Revolutkv 
in  1081  to  the  accession  of  George  I.,"  was  »«• 
posed  also  in  Latin  by  Alexander  Crsxixcuii, 
travelling  tutor  to  Lord  Lorn,  eldest  son  of  ?Ji( 
Marquis  of  Argyll.   The  original  is  still  in  nunv 
script,  but  a  spirited  translation  by  Dr.  Wiifiia 
Thomson  appeared  in   1787.    The  Letter*  sad 
Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  the  principal  of  it* 
University  of  Glasgow,  are  of  great  historical  rahf. 
and  have  preserved  the  memory  of  this  profb*j£r 
learned  and  modest  scholar,  when  hi*  numer* 
controversial  writings  have  fallen  into  obliwo 
DruMMOND,  of  Hawthorndcn,  published  in  16>3« 
"  History  of  Scotland  from  the  year  1423  unfile 
year  1842,"  which,  however,  adds  nothinr « 
the  reputation  of  the  author.    At  a  later  penal 
appeared  two  bulky  historical  works  of  little  worlb. 
"  The  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scottish  Nati.v.,* 
by  Patrick  Abercrombt,  and  "  the  Lives  and  O 
racters  of  the  Most  Eminent  Writers  of  theSert 
Nation,"  by  Dr.  George  Mackenzie.   A  workrf 
considerable  value,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  CeC- 
of  Augustus,"  in  three  volumes  quarto,  was  thep* 
duction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Black  well,  principal  fj 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  the  restorer  ti 
Greek  literature  in  the  north  of  Bcotland. 

•  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Cb»** 
vol.  i.  pp.  272,  451. 
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The  theological  treatises  published  at  this  period 
were  for  the  most  part  controversial,  and  of  little 
permanent  importance.  An  exception,  however, 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  works  of  the  sainted 
Bishop  Leighton,  which  are  models  of  evangelical 
sentiment  and  devotional  feeling.  His  commentary 
on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  probably  the  best 
expository  work  in  the  English  language.  The 
writings  of  Dr.  Fobbhs,  professor  of  divinity,  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  have  been  highly  eulogized  by 
Bishop  Burnet  and  Dr.  Cave.  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Michael  Drayton,  must  without  doubt  be  placed 
nt  the  head  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  day.  His 
poems  are  characterised  by  delicate  sensibility  and 
warmth  of  fancy,  combined  with  great  skill  in  ver- 
sification, but  they  are  frequently  disfigured  by 
Italian  conceits.  The  works  of  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, the  poetical  Earl  of  Stirling,  are  possessed 
of  considerable  merit,  especially  his  songs  and 
sonnets.  Although  his  style  is  neither  pure  nor 
correct,  his  versification  is  in  general  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  contemporaries.  The  poems  of 
Sir  Robert  Ayton,  private  secretary  to  James  the 
Sixth's  queen,  are  written  in  English,  and  exhibit 
great  elegance  and  refinement.  Dr.  Akthcr  John- 
ston, physician  to  King  Charles  I.,  is  the  author 
of  a  version  of  the  Paalms  of  David,  and  of 
numerous  Latin  poems,  which  have  been  deemed 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Buchanan.  Of  a  very 
different  class  are  the  satirical  poems  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Pitcairne,  a  learned  physician,  which  are 
less  remarkable  for  wit  or  humour  than  for  gross 
profaneness  and  indecency.  His  Latin  poems, 
however,  are  of  a  higher  order,  and  arc  worthy 
of  commendation  for  their  point  and  pungency, 
and  great  *'  felicity  in  clothing  pictures  of  modern 
manners  in  classical  phraseology."  *  The  "  Deli  cite 
Poetarum  Scotorum"  shows  that,  amid  the  general 
barrenness,  there  were  a  number  of  accomplished 
scholars  in  Scotland  at  this  period.  An  edition  of 
Horace,  which  attracted  great  attention,  was  pub- 
lished by  Alexander  Cunningham,  professor  of 
civil  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
antagonist  of  Bentlcy ;  and  the  editions  of  the 

*  Lord  Woodhouselee'a  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Trans- 
ition, p.  260.  Fitcnirne  was  the  author  of  several  medical 
work*,  which  were  highly  commended  by  Hoerbaave  and 
Mead.  He  was  at  one  time  professor  of  physio  in  the 
Unirersitj  of  Leyden. 


classics,  published  by  the  learned  Rcddiman,  have 
justly  attained  great  celebrity. 

Scotland  was  not  destitute  at  this  time  of  men 
of  eminent  scientific  attainments,  but  the  scanty 
rewards  which  their  native  land  provided  for  such 
labours,  compelled  the  greater  part  of  them  to  seek 
their  lortunesSn other  countries.  David  Gregory, 
the  founder  of  a  family  which  has  long  held  an 
eminent  position  in  the  scientific  annals  of  Britain, 
and  the  first  teacher  who  introduced  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  into  the  schools,  was  professor  of  astro- 
nomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  John  and  James 
Keill,  the  former  eminent  in  mathematics,  the 
latter  in  anatomy,  followed  their  friend  Gregory  to 
England  ;  and  John,  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
succeeded  him  in  his  astronomical  chair.  John 
Craig,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  and  author 
of  numerous  scientific  works,  was  vicar  of  Gilling. 
ham  in  Dorsetshire.  The  celebrated  Arbuthnot, 
the  friend  of  Pope  j  Dr.  Cheyne,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  several  valuable  professional 
works;  David  Mallett;  Dr.  Armstrong,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  poem  entitled,  "  The  Art 
of  Preserving  Health  ;"  and  his  far  more  celebrated 
contemporary,  James  TnoMSON,  the  author  of 
"The  Seasons,"  and  "The  Castle  of  Indolence  j" 
and  several  other  scientific  and  literary  men  of 
great  note,  were  in  the  same  way  constrained  to 
seek  the  rewards  of  their  talent  and  industry  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  island.  Bishop  Bur- 
net, the  most  eminent  British  historical  writerof  tho 
age;  Alexander  Gordon,  the  antiquarian;  Ram- 
say, the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Turenno,"  and  the 
"  Travels  of  Cyrus  "  Bow  er,  the  able,  but  unprin- 
cipled, historian  of  the  popes;  and  various  other 
distinguished  Scotchmen,  had  scarcely  any  other 
connection  with  their  native  land  except  tho 
simple  fact  that  they  were  born  there.  But  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  was  already  visible,  and  ere 
long  arose  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  writers  in  almost 
every  department  of  science  and  literature,  who 
flourished  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  gave  an  impulse  not  only 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  but  also  to  agricultural  and 
commercial  industry,  which  has  converted  the 
barren  wastes  of  their  native  land  into  fertile 
fields,  and  her  poverty-stricken  villages  into  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  towns ;  and  has  enabled  her 
hardy  and  enterprising  sons  to  acquire  wealth, 
power,  and  fame  in  every  quarter  of  tho  world. 
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Note  A,  p.  37. 

Vie protestation  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyll 
touch iny  the  murder  of  the  King  of  Scott. 

In  this  document  the  conversation  mentioned  in 
the  text  is  narrated,  and  the  inference  is  drawn 
from  it  that  Moray  must  have  been  privy  to  the 
band  subscribed  by  Bothwell  and  his  accomplices 
for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  The  Regent  met  the 
accusation  with  the  following  explicit  and  indig- 
nant denial,  dated  the  19th  of  January,  1568  :— 

"  Because  the  custom  of  my  adversaries  is,  and 
has  been,  rather  to  calumniate  and  backbite  me 
in  my  absence  than  before  my  face,  and  that  it 
may  happen  them  when  I  am  departit  furth  of 
this  realm  slanderouslie  and  untrewlie  to  report 
untruths  of  me,  and  namely  towards  some  speeches 
haldin  in  my  hearing  at  Craigmillar  in  the  month 
of  November,  1566.  I  have  already  dcclarit  to  the 
queen's  majestio  the  effect  of  the  haill  purposes 
spoken  in  my  audience  at  the  time  sincerely  and 
trewlie,  as  I  will  answer  to  Almighty  Qod.  And, 
farther,  in  case  any  man  will  say  and  affirm  that 
ever  I  was  present  when  ony  purposes  was  haldin 
at  Craigmillar  in  my  audience  tending  to  ony  un- 
lawful  or  dishonourable  end,  or  that  ever  I  sub- 
scrivit  ony  band  there,  or  that  ony  purpos  was 
haldin  ancnt  the  subscriviug  of  ony  band  be  me, 
to  my  knowledge,  I  avow  they  speak  wickedlie 
and  untrewlie,  whilk  I  will  maintain  against  them 
as  becomes  an  honest  man  to  the  end  of  my  life : 
onlie  thus  far  the  subscription  of  bandis  by  me  is 
true,  that  indeed  I  subscrivit  a  band  with  the 
Earls  of  Huntlie,  Argyle,  and  Bothwell,  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  beginning  of  October,  1566,  whilk 
was  devisit  in  sign  of  our  reconciliation  in  respect 
of  the  former  grudges  and  displeasures  that  had 
been  amongst  us;  whereunto  I  was  constrained  to 
make  promise  before  I  could  be  admitted  to  the 
queen's  presence,  or  have  ony  show  of  her  favour, 
and  there  was  never  na  other  band  either  made  or 
subscrivit,  nor  yet  proponit  to  me  in  ony  wise 
before  the  murther  of  the  kiDg ;  nowther  yet  after 
the  murther  would  I  ever  for  ony  pel-suasion  agree 
to  the  subscription  of  ony  band,  howbeit  I  was 
earn es the  urgit  and  pressit  thairto  be  the  queen's 
commandment." 

In  the  alleged  confession  of  Bothwell,  Argyll 
himself  is  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley. 


Note  B,  p.  42. 

Mary's  Letters  and  Sonnets  to  Bothwell. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  by  whom  these  tetters  id 
sonnets  were  produced,  affirmed,  on  his  word  cf 
honour,  that  they  were  found  in  a  silver  «*ktt 
which  his  servants  seized  on  the  person  of  Gwrp 
Dalglcish,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Both  well's  serruitt, 
who  had  brought  them  out  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  6tated  that  '*  this  casket  was  ltft  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Earl  of  Both™'.! 
before  his  fleeing  away,  and  he  sent  for  it  bj  rat 
George  Dalgleish,  his  servant,  who  was  Uien  bj 
the  Earl  of  Morton  with  this  small  gilt  coffer,  t>* 
fully  a  foot  long,  garnished  in  sundry  place*  will 
the  Roman  letter  F  under  a  king's  crown,  whertu 
were  certain  letters  and  writings  well  known,  tod 
by  others  affirmed,  to  have  been  written  with  t« 
Queen  of  Scots'  own  hand  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell;" 
and  a  promise  of  marriage,  avowed  to  be  wriit« 
by  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself,  without  date,  bi: 
surmised  to  have  been  written  before  the  death  of  fc: 
husband,  Lord  Darnley.  On  the  Earl  of  Mono 
return  from  the  Continent,  and  elevation  to  tie 
regency,  the  original  letters  and  sonnets  were  pa", 
into  his  hands  by  Morton.  Moray  laid  thtm. 
before  the  privy-council  and  parliament  of  Seal- 
land,  in  December,  1567,  and  subsequently  befcr* 
the  English  commissioners  at  York  and  Weti- 
minster.  After  his  murder  these  document!  p»s«^ 
successively  into  the  custody  of  the  R<f«'J 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton.  At  Morton's  duu 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.ui 
are  known  to  have  been  in  his  possession  in 
but  they  disappeared  after  Gowrie's  execut'00 
1584,  and  in  all  probability  fell  into  the  powrr  ! 
James  VI.,  who  had  strong  reasons  for  destroy! 
the  proofs  of  his  mother's  guilt.  At  the  time  tai: 
the  originals  were  laid  before  the  English  comsu>- 
sioners,  translations  were  made  both  into  Sto'xi 
and  English.  The  former,  which  wss  word  t- 
word,  was  printed  by  George  Buchanan  at  Ve»t- 
minster  with  the  first  few  lines  of  the  origi=i 
French  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  few* 
From  this  translation  a  new  French  version  «* 
made,  which  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1*- 
The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  ^ 
given  rise  to  a  keen  and  protracted  controfeny. « 
which  Laing,  Robertson,  Reaumer,  Mignet,  «•« 
other  historians  take  the  affirmative;  while  Cu 
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mors,  the  elder  Tytlcr,  Goodall,  Whitakcr,  Bell, 
and  Miss  Strickland,  affirm  that  these  documents 
ore  spurious.  It  has  been  proved  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  copies  we  now  possess 
correspond  with  the  alleged  originals  which  were 
laid  beforo  the  English  commissioners.  The 
Scottish  privy-council,  before  which  Moray  pro- 
duced the  letters  on  the  4th  of  December,  1567, 
acknowledged  that  they  were  in  the  queen's  own 
handwriting,  calling  them  "her  previe  letters, 
writtin  and  subscrivit  with  herawen  hand."  The 
Scottish  Parliament,  which  met  ten  days  later,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  conviction  j  and  though  Argyll, 
Huntley,  Henries,  and  other  friends  of  Mary,  were 
present,  not  one  of  them  questioned  the  authenti- 
city of  these  documents.  And,  finally,  when  they 
were  laid  before  the  conference  at  Westminster,  in 
December,  1568,  the  English  commissioners,  after 
carefully  collating  these  letters,  with  others  which 
Mary  had,  on  various  occasions,  written  to  Eliza- 
beth, were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  them.  Earl  Stanhope  is  of  opinion  that 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  and  sonnets  now 
produced  were  really  written  by  Mary,  and  con- 
tain abundant  proof  of  her  blind  infatuation  for 
Bothwell,  but  that  the  passages  which  show  her 
foreknowledge  or  participation  in  Darnley's  mur- 
der were  interpolated  by  her  enemies.  These 
passages  nearly  all  occur  in  the  first  letter,  which 
was  written  on  several  detached  pages  or  loose 
pieces  of  paper,  and  therefore  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  interpolations.  This  opinion  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  great  probability,  and  gets  rid  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  cither 
the  entire  admission,  or  the  entire  rejection  of 
these  documents.  For  a  full  account  of  the  facts 
and  arguments  on  both  sides,  see  Laing's  Historical 
Dissertation  on  the  participation  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  the  Murder  of  Darnley;  Principal 
Robertson's  Dissertation  on  King  Henry's  Murder 
in  the  appendix  to  his  History  of  Scotland;  Mig- 
nct's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Appendix  G  ; 
Goodalls  Life  of  Queen  Mary  ;  and  Miss  Strick- 
land's Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. 

Mr.  Tytler's  account  of  the  flight  of  Lutyni  and 
the  terror  of  Joseph  Riccio,  is  quoted  p.  39 ;  but  Miss 
Strickland  has  shown,  from  an  intercepted  letter 
written  by  Riccio  to  Lutyni,  now  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  former 
nrose  out  of  his  attempt  to  throw  upon  Lutyni  the 
blame  of  some  peculationsof  his  own,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  the  queen.  See  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  107—110,  and  195,  196. 

Relying  on  the  assertions  of  Blackwood,  Miss 
Strickland,  and  other  partisans  of  Mary,  I  hare 
stated  that  David  Riccio  was  advanced  in  years  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  it  turns  out  that,  when 
he  arrived  in  Scotland,  in  15G2,  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  and  when  he  was  murdered  he  was 
little  more  than  thirty-one  years  old. 


Note  C,  p.  50. 
Bothtceir*  Trial. 
Dri  by  to  Cecil. 
"  Right  Honourable,  Jp>il\a(h,  1567. 

"The  queen's  majesty's  letter  directed  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  I  received  the  11th  hereof,  at  x.  of 
the  clock,  which  forthwith  I  discharged  by  the 
Provost  Marschal  here,  who  in  mine  opinion  was 
not  the  unmeetest  I  could  choose  for  the  purpose. 

"  He  arrived  at  the  court  the  12th,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  then  used  his  diligence  immediately 
to  deliver  his  letter,  which  he  had  in  charge  to  the 
queen,  attending  some  good  space  in  court,  pro- 
curing all  that  he  might  by  the  means  of  such  as 
were  near  her  person,  who  told  him  it  was  early, 
and  that  her  majesty  was  asleep,  and,  therefore, 
advised  him  to  tarry  sometime  thereabouts  till  she 
arose,  which  he  did,  going  out  of  tho  court  into  the 
town,  and  shortly  after  returned,  she  being  not 
yet  risen,  and,  therefore,  walked  about  till  nine,  or 
almost  ten  o'clock,  when  all  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men were  assembled  taking  their  horse  ;  and  then, 
thinking  his  opportunity  aptcst,  going  into  tho 
court  as  a  little  before  he  did  (the  contents  of  the 
letter  he  brought  being  conjectured  and  bruited  to 
be  for  stay  of  the  assize),  was  denied  passage  into 
the  court  in  very  uncourteous  manner — not  without 
some  violence  offered,  which  seeing  bo  could  not  be 
permitted  to  have  recourse  as  all  other  persons, 
whatsoever  they  were,  he  requested  that  some  gen- 
tleman of  credit  would  undertake  faithfully  to 
deliver  his  letter,  from  tho  queen's  majesty  of 
England,  to  the  queen  their  sovereign,  which  none 
would  seem  to  undertake. 

"  Upon  this  came  to  him  the  parson  of  Oldhamc- 
stock,  sumamed  Hepborne,  who  told  him  that  the 
Earl  Hod  well  had  sent  him  with  this  message, 
'  that  the  earl,  understanding  he  had  letters  for 
the  queen,  would  advise  him  to  retire  him  to  his 
ease,  or  about  some  other  his  business;  for  tho 
queen  was  so  molested  and  disquieted  with  tho 
business  of  that  day,  that  he  saw  no  likelihood  of- 
any  meet  time  to  serve  his  turn  till  after  the  assize.' 

'•Then  came  the  Lord  of  Skirling,  who  asked 
him  if  his  letter  were  cither  from  the  council  or 
the  queen's  mnjesty.  He  told  him  from  the  queen's 
majesty  only.  *  Then,'  said  he, 'ye  shall  be  soon 
discharged  ;'  and  so,  returning  into  the  court,  de- 
sired the  said  person  to  keep  him  company  at  the 
gate,  which  ho  did ;  and  therewith  espying  a 
Scottish  man,  whom  he  had  for  his  guide,  took 
occasion  to  reprehend  and  threaten  him  of  hanging 
for  bringing  English  villains  as  sought  to  pro- 
cure tho  stay  of  the  assize,  with  words  of  more 
reproach. 

"  In  this  instant  Ledington  was  coming  out,  and 
Bodwell  with  him,  at  the  which  all  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  mounted  on  horseback,  till  that  Leding- 
ton came  to  him  demanding  him  [of]  the  letter, 
which  he  delivered.  Then  Bodwell  and  he  returned 
to  the  queen,  and  stayed  there  within  half  on 
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hoar,  the  whole  troop  of  lords  and  gentlemen  still 
on  horseback,  attending  for  his  coming.  Led  in  g- 
ton  seemed  willing  till  hare  passed  by  the  provost 
without  any  speech,  but  he  pressed  towards  him, 
and  asked  him  if  the  queen's  majesty  bad  perused 
'he  letter,  and  what  service  it  would  please  ber 
majesty  to  command  him  back  again. 

"  He  answered  that  as  yet  the  queen  was  sleep- 
ing, and,  therefore,  had  not  delivered  the  letters, 
and  thought  that  there  would  not  be  any  meet 
time  for  it  till  after  the  assize,  wherefore  he  willed 
him  to  attend  ;  so  giving  place  to  the  [throng]  of 
people  that  passed,  which  was  great,  and  by  the 
estimation  of  men  of  good  judgment,  about  four 
hundred  gentlemen,  besides  others.  The  Earl  Bod- 
well  parsed  with  a  merry  and  lusty  cheer,  attended 
on  with  all  the  soldiers,  being  two  hundred  all 
harkebuzers,  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  there  kept  the 
door,  that  none  might  enter  but  such  as  were 
more  for  the  behoof  of  the  one  side  than  the  other. 
The  assize  began  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
ended  seven  in  the  afternoon. 

"The  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Huntley  [were] 
chief  judges.  What  particularly  was  done  or  said 
there  I  cannot  yet  learn,  more  than  that  there 
were  two  advocates  called  Crawford  and  Cunning- 
ham, for  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  accused  the 
Earl  Bodwell  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  alleging 
certain  documents  for  the  same,  and  desiring  forty 
days'  term  longer,  for  the  more  perfect  and  readier 
collection  of  his  proofs." 


In  another  letter  of  Drury's,  written  about  this 
time,  there  occurs  the  following  statement  re- 
specting the  murder  of  Darnley  and  the  trial  of 
Both  well  :— 

"  It  was  Capt.  Cullen'e  persuasion  for  more  surely 
to  have  the  king  strangled,  and  not  only  to  trust 
to  the  train  of  powder,  affirming  he  had  known 
many  so  saved.  Sir  Andro  Carr,  with  others,  was 
on  horseback  near  unto  the  place,  for  aid  to  the 
cruel  enterprise  if  need  had  boen.  The  Lady 
Coldingham,  now  wife  to  the  young  Mr.  of  Caith- 
ness, and  sister  to  the  Earl  Bodwell,  is  in  credit, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  Lady  Rcres,  now  out  of 
court.  Suspicion  banished  the  one,  and  placed  the 
other.  I  dare  not  say  as  others,  that  knows  more, 
says. 

**  Great  means  were  used  to  have  had  the  Earl 
of  Moray  staid  in  the  town  till  the  cruel  deed  had 
been  done.  The  Bishop  of  0 Iosco,  Ambassador 
of  Scotland  in  France,  hath  written  to  the  queen, 
and  to  the  others  which  the  queen  hath  under- 
standing of,  that  nothing  likes  her,  of  the  death  of 

the  king  The  king  was  long  of  dying,  and 

to  his  strength  made  debate  for  his  life.  The 
Lord  David,  son  of  the  duke,  is  mad,  and  Arbroath, 
his  brother,  has  already  had  a  show  of  the  same 

disease  There  accompanied   the  Earl  of 

Moray  to  the  boundary,  his  brother  the  Lord  of 
Holyrood  House,  the  Lord  Hume,  and  the  chief  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  March,  and  some  of  Lothian, 


as  Bruatone  and  others.  The  king  would  often 
read  and  sing  the  55th  Psalm,  and  went  over  it  i 
few  hours  before  his  death.  There  were  not  buy 
that  he  would  of  his  grief  deal  with,  but  to  *»'< 
he  would  say  that  be  should  be  blain,  tod  com- 
plain him  much  of  his  being  hardly  dealt  with 
Even  now  by  the  under  marshal  I  received  tka 
more.  His  own  evil  handling.  He  only  kept  at.: 
of  the  court,  pushed  out  as  it  were  by  force,  thru; 
upon  the  breast  with  extremity  in  the  sight  of 
divers  gentlemen,  which  seemed  much  to  mitliL 
thorcwith. 

"  A  bill  set  up,  •  Farewell  gentyll  Henry,  but  & 
vengeance  of  Mary.'  The  queen  sent  a  token  and 
message  to  Bodwell,  being  at  the  assize.  The  qneea, 
upon  Thursday  last,  passed  through  the  street  ucti> 
the  markot,  where  there  were  women  sitting  tk; 
hud  to  sell.  They  rysse  as  she  came  near,  crjia; 
aloud, '  Gad  save  your  grace,  if  you  be  sakcless  of  tbc 
king's  deade'  [of  the  king's  death].  The  qneea\ 
advocates,  that  should  have  inveighed  ignite! 
Bodwell,  are  much  condemned  for  their  tilcna. 

The  like  at  an  assize  bath  not  been  used  

Bodwell  rode  upon  the  courser  that  was  the  kine't 
when  he  rode  to  the  assize.  The  nobility  \mz 
tarried  his  coming  a  horseback  to  accompany  hi:;:. 
There  was  that  followed  him  above  four  thouand. 
whereof  the  greatest  part  were  gentlemen,  beaiH 
they  that  were  [in]  the  streets,  which  were 
in  number.  The  Btreets  were  full  from  the  Caw- 
gate  to  the  oastle.  Ledington  and  others  told  the 
under-marshal  that  the  queen  was  asleep,  wb«n 
he  himself  saw  her  looking  out  at  a  window 
showed  him  by  one  of  La  Croke's  servant!,  » 
Frenchman,  and  Leding ton's  wife  with  her;  ui 
Both  well,  after  he  was  on  horseback,  looked  up,  i&d 
she  gave  him  a  friendly  nod  for  a  farewell." 

Note  D,  p.  51. 
Murder  of  Darnley  and  behaviour  of  BethuU. 
Drurt  to  Cmcrt. 

Hencick,  Ftb.  28M,  1566,  lSST 
'*  May  it  please  your  honour,  &c.  •  •  • 
♦«  There  hath  been  other  bills  bestowed  upon  tk* 
church  doors, as  upon  a  tree  called  the  Tron,wherti» 
they  speak  of  a  smith  who  should  make  the  k<j. 
and  offers  (as  there  might  be  assurance  of  tk* 
living  that  by  proclamation  was  offered]  he  tsd 
others  will  with  their  bodies  approve  these  to  be 
the  devisers,  and  upon  the  same  venture  thar 
lives. 

"  There  was  at  the  meeting  at  Dunkeld,  the 
Earls  Moray,  Morton,  Atholl,  and  Caithneo.  the 
L.  Oglebie,  the  L.  Glammis,  Lindsay,  and  otlin. 
Ino.  Hepburn,  sometime  Capt.  under  the  Em 
Bodwell  of  the  Hermitage,  is  thought  to  be  ow 
of  the  executors  of  this  cruel  enterpru*;  Ibc* 
is  one  Hugh  Leader  also  suspected.  I  am  pronu^ 
to  understand  the  certainty.  His  servant,  Saacj 
Duraro,  a  Scottish  man,  is  thought  sl»  to  koo* 
some  part.   I  will  not  write  of  so  much  u  «e 
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Scots  speak 
credit. 


themselves,  and 


of  them  of 


"  The  Earl  of  Bodwell  was  on  Thursday  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  openly  declared,  affirming  the 
same  by  his  oath,  that  if  he  knew  who  were  the 
setters  up  of  the  bills  and  writings  he  would  wash 
his  hands  in  their  blood.  His  followers,  who  aro 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  follow  him  very  near. 
Their  gesture,  as  his,  is  of  the  people  much  noted. 
They  seem  to  go  near  and  about  him,  as  though 
there  were  that  would  harm  him ;  and  his  hand, 
as  he  talks  with  any  that  is  not  assured  unto  him, 
upon  his  dagger,  with  a  strange  countenance  as 
the  beholders  of  him  thinks.  Even  as  the  L. 
Darnley  and  his  servant,  Wra.  Taylor,  lay  in  the 
house  in  distance  one  from  the  other,  even  so,  as 
also  otherwise,  were  they  found  together.  Signior 
Francis,  as  I  hear,  minds  to  pass  this  way  within 
six  or  eight  days. 

"  I  send  your  lordship  here  the  copy  of  sumo  of 
the  bills  set  up,  whereby  you  may  see  how  un- 
dutifully  the  doers  of  the  same  doth  behave  them- 
selves against  their  sovereign.  I  have  thought 
it  my  part  as  well  to  send  you  this,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  rest,  for  that  I  would,  if  you  should  so 
think  meet,  that  her  majesty  my  sovereign  should 
understand  all  that  comes  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  in  these  parts.  The  Lady  Bodwell  is, 
I  am  by  divers  means  informed,  extremely  sick,  and 
not  likely  to  lire.  They  will  say  there  she  is 
marvellously  swollen.  Even  now  is  brought  me 
that  the  queen  came  upon  Wednesday,  at  night,  to 
the  Lord  Whaw  ton's  house,  seven  miles  off  this  side, 
dined  by  the  way  at  a  place  called  Tranent,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord  Seton,  where  he  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntloy  paid  for  tho  dinner,  the  queen  and  the 
Earl  Bodwell  having  at  a  match  of  shooting  won 
the  same  of  them.  There  is  a  proclamation  made 
in  Edinburgh  forbidding  all  persons  for  raising 
up  any  of  the  stones  or  timber  at  tho  house  where 
the  L.  Darnley  was  murdered.  There  is  one  of  Edin- 
burgh that  affirms  how  Mr.  Jas.  Bafourde  bought 
of  him  powder  as  much  as  he  should  have  paid 
three  score  pounds  Scottish,  but  he  must  parforme  * 
it  with  oyle  to  that  value.  Bafourde  came  to 
Edinburgh  upon  Wednesday,  at  night,  accom- 
panied to  the  tower  with  thirty  horsemen.  When 
he  was  near  unto  the  tower  he  lighted,  and  came 
in  a  secret  way ;  [one]  is  now  come  to  me  of  this 
tower  that  saw  him  when  he  came :  he  is  hateful 
to  tho  people.  This  person  of  this  tower  also 
assures  me  that  yesterday,  being  Thursday,  before 
ho  departed  thence,  he  saw  a  bill,  having  been  set 
up  tho  night  before,  where  were  these  letters 
written  in  Roman  hand,  very  great,  M.R.  L.B., 
with  a  mallet  near  them,  which  mallet  they,  in 
thtir  writing,  called  a  mell." 


*  Perfume. 


Note  E,  p.  80. 
Narrative  and  confession  of  Both  ice  11. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  imprisonment,  Both- 
well  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  leading  events  which 
terminated  in  his  flight  from  Scotland  in  15G7,  and 
of  his  subsequent  adventures  upon  the  coast  of 
Norway.  The  original  of  this  paper,  which  is 
written  in  old  French,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  the  Castle  of  Drotningholm,  in  Sweden. 
From  an  attestation  upon  the  MSS.  it  appears  to 
have  been  entrusted  by  Bothwell  to  the  Chevalier 
de  Dantzay,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  courts 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
submitted  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  This  interest- 
ing document  has  been  published  by  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  under  the  title  of  "  Les  Affaires  du  Conte 
de  Boduel."  The  ambitious  views  of  tho  Earl  of 
Moray,  the  murder  of  Riccio  and  Darnley,  the 
marriage  of  Bothwell  with  the  queen,  her  surrender 
to  the  confederate  nobles  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  the 
flight  of  her  husband,  his  adventures  among  tho 
Orkney  Isles  and  upon  the  shores  of  Norway,  his 
imprisonment  at  Malmoe,  and  his  unavailing  effort b 
to  induce  the  King  of  Denmark  to  assist  in  tho 
liberation  of  Mary,  form  the  prominent  topics  of  the 
narrative.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  tho 
character  of  tho  author,  it  is  throughout  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods.  He  represents  the  queen  and  him- 
self as  equally  innocent  of  tho  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  accuses  Moray  and  tho  other  confederate 
lords  of  having  planned  and  executed  this  crime, 
which  they  afterwards  exerted  all  their  malice  and 
ingenuity  to  fix  upon  him. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  friends  of  Queen  Mary  that 
Bothwell,  immediately  beforo  his  death,  emitted 
another  and  totally  different  confession,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  bis  own  guilt,  and  exonerated 
Mary  from  all  foreknowledge  or  participation  in 
the  murder  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Laing  and  other 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  have  represented  this 
alleged  confession  as  a  manifest  forgery.  No 
such  document  is  now  known  to  exist,  but  several 
professed  abridgments  of  it  have  been  given.  If 
these  accounts  can  be  relied  on,  Bothwell,  in  tho 
presence  of  several  witnesses,  "acknowledged  him- 
self guilty  of  the  death  of  the  late  King  Henry, 
and  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  the 
queen  was  innocent  of  it,  himself  with  others  of  tho 
nobles  having  contrived  and  executed  it."  He 
named  as  his  accomplices  the  Earls  of  Moray, 
Argyll,  Crawford,  Glencairn,  Morton,  Lord  Boyd, 
Lethington,  Buccleuch,  and  others,  some  of  whom 
were  Mary's  most  zealous  supporters.  He  confessed 
himself  also  guilty  of  having  studied  necromancy 
from  his  youth,  and  of  practising  his  black  arts  on 
the  queen.  The  partisans  of  this  unfortunate- 
princess  contend  both  that  these  accounts  are 
authentic,  and  that  Bothwell's  second  narrative  is 
true ;  and  they  havo  all,  except  Miss  Strickland, 
attempted  to  give  it  the  weight  of  a  death-bed 
confession,  by  representing  Bothwell  as  having 
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died  immediately  after  ho  had  thu9  avowed  his 
own  guilt  and  declared  the  innocenco  of  the  queen. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  recent  researches 
of  some  Danish  antiquaries  have  shown  that  Both- 
well  lived  two  years  after  the  date  of  bis  alleged 
confession,  and  that  he  died  in  the  fortress  of 
Draghsolm,  Hth  April,  1578,  and  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Faareveile,  the  parish  church  of 
Drnghsholm.  The  name  of  this  fortress  has  been 
changed  to  Adelcrsborg.  It  is  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Zealand,  between  the  towns  of 
Holbek  and  Kallandsborg. 

Note  F,  p.  253. 

Credibility  of  the  History  edited  by  Crawford  of 
Drumsoy. 

The  work  referred  to  is  styled  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Affairs  in  Scotland,  containing  a  full  and  impar- 
tial account  of  the  Revolution  in  that  Kingdom, 
begun  in  1567.     Faithfully  published  from  an 
authentio  MS.  by  her  Majesty's  Historiographer 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland."   The  editor  of  this 
work  was  David  Crawford  of  Drumsoy,  and  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  publication  was  to  furnish 
an  antidote  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  Buchanan's  Scottish  history.  He 
states  that  he  had  all  the  substance  of  the  work 
from  an  ancient  MS.  presented  to  him  by  Sir 
James  Baird  of  Saughton  Hall,  who  purchased  it 
by  mere  accident  from  the  necessitous  widow  of  an 
episcopal  clergyman ;  and  he  affirms  that  he  has 
compared  tho  work  with  Spottiswood,  Melvil,  and 
Camden,  and  has  marked  in  the  margin  how  far 
the  author  agrees  with  these  writers.    He  adds,  "  I 
declare  solemnly  I  have  not  (that  I  know  of) 
wrested  any  of  his  words  to  add  to  one  man's  credit 
or  impair  the  honesty  of  another ;  and  having  no 
manner  of  dependence  upon  any  party,  I  have 
neither  heightened  nor  diminished  any  particular 
character  or  action,  but  kept  as  close  as  possible  to 
his  meaning  and  sense."    On  tho  faith  of  these 
assertions  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  " 
were  received  by  the  public  as  the  genuine  compo- 
sition of  a  contemporary  writer,  and  as  such  were 
unsuspectingly  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  implicitly  relied  on  by  Ooodall, 
Tytlcr,  and  Whitaker;  whereas,  as  Mr  Laing  has 
proved,  "  these  « Memoirs '  arc  a  downright  forgery. 
Having  found  a  MS.  his  tor)-  of  the  times,  Craw- 
ford expunged  every  passage  unfavourable  to  Mary, 
inserted  every  fact  or  assertion  which  he  found  in 
Camden,  Spottiswood,  or  Melvil,  whom  he  quotes 
on  tho  margin  as  collateral  authorities,  and  after 
thus  compiling  memoirs  of  his  own,  protests  that, 
without  wresting  the  words,  he  has  adhered  to  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  original."   The  manu- 
script which  Crawford  thus  interpolated  and  falsi- 
fied has  since  been  published  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Historie  and  Life  of 
King  James  the  Sext"   The  editor  of  it  remarks 
that  "  it  is  visibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  pas- 
sion and  party  spirit  j  that,  apparently,  it  is  not 


the  composition  of  a  person  actually 
in  the  great  events  which  he  commemorate*,  &r 
even  very  closely  allied  to  the  great  acton  is 
this  eventful  period  of  our  annals."  The  uimp- 
ported  statement  of  an  anonymous  writer  of  tb» 
class  ought  not  to  bo  received  as  evidence  agiinst 
a  man  like  Regent  Moray,  especially  when  the 
object  of  the  statement  is  to  palliate  or  extenwle 
an  atrocious  crime  which  had  brought  defend 
odium  on  the  party  by  whom  the  assassin  vu 
encouraged  and  protected. 

Note  G,  p.  504. 
The  Burning  of  Frendraught. 

This  incident  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  in  tie 
whole  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  connected  *it!i 
a  feud  which  arose  between  Gordon  of  Rothiemay  and 
Crichton  of  Frendraught,  two  gentlemen  of  Battf 
shire,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  salmon 
fishings  in  the  Doveran.  Frendraught  obtained  a 
legal  decision  in  his  favour,  and  in  atteoptic^. 
with  the  aid  of  his  neighbours,  to  execute  the  l»* 
upon  his  opponent,  a  rencontre  took  place  on  uV 
1st  of  January,  1630,  in  which  Rothiemay  m 
mortally  wounded  and  several  persons  hart  cc 
both  sides.  In  revenge  for  his  father's  death,  \U 
young  Laird  of  Rothicmay  laid  waste  the  lands  of 
Frendraught,  who  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  far 
protection  to  the  king  and  the  privy  council.  A 
commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  and 
other  influential  gentlemen,  was  sent  to  tturh 
this  bloody  quarrel,  which  was  at  length  effeetrd 
with  the  aid  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  wbowu 
chief  to  both  parties.  It  was  arranged  that  Fren- 
draught was  to  pay  fifty  thousand  marks  to  the 
widow  of  Rothiemay  as  compensation  for  the 
slaughter  of  her  husband.  "  And  so,"  say*  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  "all  parties  having  shaken  httis 
iu  the  orchard  of  Strathbogie,  they  were  hearriir 
reconciled." 

In  tho  course  of  the  following  autumn,  a  k« 
mischanco  befell  the  unfortunate  Frendrang2'- 
A  gentleman  named  John  Meldrum,  who  tail 
assisted  him  in  his  affray  with  Rothiemay,  quar- 
relled with  him  for  not  being  sufficiently  rewardfii 
for  his  help  on  that  occasion,  and  carried  off  t«: 
horses  from  Frendraught's  lands.    Meldrum  thru 
took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law,  Leslie  of  Pi' 
caple,  and  Frendraught  repaired  thither  to  recite 
his  property.    The  result  was  a  scuffle  btwn 
the  two  parties,  in  which  a  son  of  Lcalic'*  Tl< 
wounded  with  a  pistol  shot.   Frendraught  mat- 
diately  repaired  to  Bog  an  Gich  Castle,  the  Kit  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  to  entreat  his  ioterwi- 
sion  for  the  healing  of  this  new  quarrel,  and  ** 
closely  followed  by  Pitcaple  at  the  head  of  tknty 
armed  men,  demanding  vengeance  for  h'a  i*1 
wound.    Tho  marquis  seems  to  have  acted  with 
great  discretion.    He  refused  to  allow  the  «« 
lairds  to  meet,  and  endeavoured  to  appra*  «* 
wrath  of  Pitcaple  by  representing  that  Frcnaratp 
was  not  to  blame  for  the  hurt  which  hi*  am  m 
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received.  Pitcaplc,  however,  went  away  vowing 
vengeance;  and  to  avert  another  encounter  the 
marquis  detained  Frendraught  all  night,  and  next 
day  sent  him  home  under  an  escort  commanded  hy 
his  son,  Viscount  Melgum,  accompanied  by  the 
young  Laird  of  Rothiemay,  so  lately  reconciled  to 
Frendraught,  and  who,  happening  to  he  present  on 
this  occasion,  generously  offered  to  assist  in  pro* 
tecting  his  former  antagonist.  The  party  reached 
Frendraught  Castle  in  safety, and  Lord  Melgum  and 
the  rest  of  the  escort  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
laird  and  his  lady  to  remain  for  the  night.  After 
a  merry  supper  they  retired  to  rest  "  The  •vis- 
count," says  Spalding,  "  was  laid  in  anc  bed  in  the 
old  tower  going  off  the  hall,  and  standing  upon  a 
vault,  wherein  was  ane  round  hole  devised  of  old, 
just  under  his  bed.  Robert  Gordon,  his  servitor, 
and  English  Will,  his  page,  were  both  laid  in  tho 
same  chamber.  The  Laird  of  Rothiemay,  with 
some  servants  beside  him,  was  laid  in  another 
chamber  jnst  above  Aboyne's  (Melgnm's)  cham- 
ber; and  in  another  room  above  that  chamber 
were  laid  George  Chalmers  of  Noth,  and  George 
Gordon,  another  of  the  viscount's  servants.  With 
them  also  was  laid  Captain  Rolloch,  then  in  Fren- 
draught's  own  company.  All  being  thus  at  rest, 
about  midnight  that  dolorous  tower  took  fire  in  so 
sudden  and  furious  a  manner,  yea,  and  in  aue  clap, 
that  the  noble  viscount,  the  Laird  of  Rothiemay, 
English  Will,  Colonel  Wat,  another  of  Aboyne's 
servants,  and  other  two,  being  six  in  number,  wcro 
cruelly  burnt  and  tormented  to  the  death  without 
help  or  relief,  the  Laird  of  Frendraught,  his  lady, 
and  haill  household  looking  on  without  moving  or 
stirring  to  deliver  them  from  the  fury  of  this  fear- 
ful fire,  as  was  reported.  Robert  Gordon,  called 
Sutherland  Gordon,  being  in  the  viscount's  cham- 
ber, escaped  this  fire  with  the  life.  George  Chal- 
mers and  Captain  Rolloch,  being  in  the  third  room, 
escaped  this  fire  also ;  and,  as  was  said,  Aboyno 
might  have  saved  himself,  also,  if  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  doors,  which  he  would  not  do,  but 
suddenly  ran  up  stairs  to  Rothiemay's  chamber, 
and  wakened  him  to  rise,  and  as  he  was  awakening 
him  the  timber  passage  and  lofting  of  the  chamber 
hastily  takes  fire,  so  that  none  of  them  could  run 
down  Btairs  again  ;  so  they  turned  to  a  window  look- 
ing to  the  close,  where  they  piteously  cried  many 
times, 4  Help !  help !  for  God's  cause.'  The  laird 
and  lady  with  their  servants,  all  seeing  and  hearing 
tho  woeful  crying,  made  no  help  or  manner  of 
helping,  which  they  perceiving,  cried  oftentimes 
mercy  at  God's  hands  for  their  sins,  syne  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  cheerfully  suffered  their 
martyrdom.  Thus  died  this  noble  viscount  of 
aingular  expectation,  Rothiemay,  a  bravo  youth, 
and  the  rest  by  this  doleful  fire." 

Popular  suspicion  fell  upon  Frendraught  and  his 
lady,  but  evidently  without  just  cause,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  crime  which  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cose  could  not  have  been  premedi- 
tated, and  which  from  its  atrocious  character  was 
certain  to  involve  them  in  the  most  disastrous  con- 1 
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sequences ;  while  all  Frendraught's  family  papers, 
with  much  gold  and  silver,  both  in  money  and  plate, 
to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  marks,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  fire.  Four  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  privy  council  made  strict  inquiry  on  the  spot  into 
this  lamentable  catastrophe.  They  found  that  the 
fire  had  originated  in  the  ground  vault  of  the  tower, 
where  there  were  marks  of  it  in  three  several 
places,  one  of  these  being  directly  under  the  round 
hole  in  the  roof,  which  communicated  with  Mcl- 
gum's  apartment  above ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
determine  whether  it  was  accidental.  Meldrum, 
the  quondam  retainer  of  Frendraught,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Pitcaple,  was  afterwards  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and 
condemned  and  executed.  But  though  he  bore  ill- 
will  to  Frendraught,  and  was  proved  to  have 
uttered  deadly  threats  against  his  life,  his  guilt  is 
far  from  being  clear.  The  Gordons,  however,  con- 
tinued firmly  persuaded  that  Frendraught  himself 
had  wilfully  set  fire  to  the  tower,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  young  Laird  of  Rothiemay;  and 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  wasted  the 
estates  of  Frendraught  time  after  time  with  firo 
and  sword,  until  this  family,  which  once  possessed 
three  parishes  (Forgue,  Inverkeithing,  and  Aber- 
chirder),  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  in  seventy 
years  "  was  stripped  of  all  and  extinguished." — Seo 
Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  45—50,  76—79 ;  and  "  The  Burning  of  Fren- 
draught," in  Aytoun's  Ballads  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  155. 

Note  H,  p.  659. 

Heart  of  Mvntroie. 

The  extraordinary  fortunes  of  Montrose's  heart 
are  traced  in  a  letter  from  tho  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  formerly  Chief-Justice  of 
Ceylon,  which  is  dated  July  1,  1836,  and  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Napier's  Life  of  Montrose. 
According  to  Sir  Alexander,  the  gold  filigree  box 
containing  the  heart  of  Montrose  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  and  by  him  given,  on  his  death-ded,  to  his 
eldest  and  favourite  daughter,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander's  mother. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  India,  and  during 
the  voyage  the  gold  box  was  struck  by  a  splinter 
in  action  with  a  French  frigate.    •«  When  in  India," 
continues  Sir  Alexander,  "my  mother's  anxiety 
about  it  gave  rise  to  a  report  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  country  that  it  was  a  talisman,  and  that  who- 
ever possessed  it  would  never  be  wounded  in  battle 
or  taken  prisoner.    Owing  to  this  report  it  was 
stolen  from  her,  and  for  some  time  it  was  not 
known  what  had  become  of  it.    At  last  she  heard 
that  it  had  been  offered  for  sale  to  a  powerful 
chief,  who  had  purchased  it  for  a  large  sum  of 
money."   This  chief  was  the  pollygar,  or  captain, 
of  Pandlum  Courchy,  a  fort  and  district  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Madura.    Sir  Alexander  hap- 
pened to  pay  him  a  visit,  ai  d  induced  him  to 
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restore  the  stolen  property.  It  was  again  lost  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne,  during  tho 
French  Revolution,  and  was  never  recovered  by 
them.  "  We  cau  scarcely  conceive  a  stranger  turn 
of  fate,"  says  Earl  Stanhope,  "  than  that  the  same 
nerves  and  sinews  which  had  throbbed  to  the 
eager  pulse  of  a  Scottish  hero  in  the  Highlands, 
should  a  century  afterwards  come  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  talismau  on  an  Indian  idol  shrine !" 

Note  I,  p.  664. 
Treatment  of  the  Prisoner*  taken  at  Dunbar. 

"  Gentlemen,  Xewcattk,  Oct.  31*/,  16-50. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  dated  the  26th  October. 
In  that  you  desire  me  that  2300  of  tho  Scots  pri- 
soners, now  at  Durham  or  elsewhere,  able  and  fit 
for  foot  service,  be  selected  and  marched  thence  to 
Chester  and  Liverpool,  to  be  shipped  for  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland ;  and  that  I  should  take  Bpecial 
care  not  send  any  Highlanders :  I  am  necessitated, 
upon  receipt  of  this,  to  give  you  a  full  account  con- 
cerning tho  prisoners. 

"After  the  battle  at  Dunbar,  in  Scotland,  my  lord 
general  wrote  to  me,  that  there  were  about  9000 
prisoners,  and  that  of  them  he  had  set  at  liberty  all 
those  that  were  wounded,  and,  as  he  thought,  dis- 
abled for  future  service,  and  their  number  was,  as 
Mr.  Downing  wrote,  5100.  The  rest  the  general 
sent  to  Newcastle,  conducted  to  Berwick  by  Major 
Hopson,  and  from  Berwick  to  Newcastle  by  some 
foot,  out  of  that  garrison,  and  a  troop  of  horse. 

"When  they  came  to  Morpeth,  the  prisoners  being 
put  into  a  large  walled  garden,  they  eat  up  raw 
cabbageB,  leaves  and  roots,  so  many,  as  the  very 
seed  and  labour,  at  Ad.  a  day  was  valued  at  £9, 
which  cabbage  (they  having  fasted,  as  they  them- 
selves said,  near  eight  days)  poisoned  their  bodies  ; 
for  as  they  were  coming  from  thence  to  Newcastle, 
some  died  by  the  way-side.  When  they  came  to 
Newcastle,  I  put  them  into  the  greatest  church  in 
the  town ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  I  sent  them 
to  Durham,  about  110  were  sick  and  not  able  to 
march ;  three  died  that  night,  and  some  fell  down 
in  their  march  from  Newcastle  to  Durham,  and 
died.  I  having  sent  my  lieutenant-colonel  and 
my  major  with  a  strong  guard  both  of  horse  and 
foot,  they  being  there  told  into  the  great  cathe- 
dral church,  were  counted  to  no  more  than  3000, 
although  Colonel  Fenwick  wrote  to  me  that  there 
were  about  3500.  But  I  believe  they  were  not 
told  at  Berwick,  and  as  to  most  of  those  that  were 
lost,  it  was  in  Scotland  ;  for  I  heard  that  the 
officers  who  marched  with  them  to  Berwick,  were 
necessitated  to  kill  about  thirty,  fearing  the  loss  of 
them  all,  for  they  fell  down  in  great  numbers,  and 
said  they  were  not  able  to  march,  and  they  brought 
them  far  in  the  night,  so  that  doubtless  many  ran 
away. 

"When  I  sent  them  first  to  Durham,  I  wrote 
to  the  mayor,  and  desired  him  to  take  care  that 
they  wanted  for  nothing  that  was  fit  for  prisoners; 
and  what  he  should  disburse  for  them  1  would 


repay  it.  I  also  sen  t  them  a  daily  supply  of  bread 
from  Newcastle,  and  an  allowance  equal  to  what 
had  been  given  to  former  prisoners;  but  thtit 
bodies  being  infected,  the  flux  increased  anion;; 
them.  I  sent  many  officers  to  look  to  them,  and 
ordered  those  who  were  sick  to  be  removed  out 
of  the  cathedral  church  into  the  Bishop's  Castle, 
which  belongs  to  Kirs.  Biackiaton.  Cooks  acre 
provided,  and  they  had  pottage  made  with  oatmtti, 
beef  and  cabbage,  a  full  quart  at  a  meal  for  every 
prisoner.  They  had  also  coals  daily  brought  then, 
as  many  as  made  about  100  fires  both  night  and 
day,  and  straw  to  lie  upon.  I  appointed  the  mar- 
shal to  see  all  these  things  orderly  done,  and  he 
was  allowed  eight  men  to  help  him  to  divide  the 
coals,  meat,  bread,  and  pottage  equally.  They 
were  so  unruly,  sluttish,  and  nasty,  that  it  is  out 
to  be  believed ;  they  acted  rather  like  beasts  than 
men,  so  that  the  marshal  was  ajlowed  forty  men  of 
the  lustiest  prisoners  to  cleanse  and  sweep  them 
every  day,  who  had  some  small  thing  given  them 
extraordinary.  The  above  provisions  were  for  thou 
that  were  in  health  ;  as  to  those  that  were  sick  and 
in  the  castle,  they  had  very  good  mutton  broth,  and 
sometimes  veal  broth,  and  beef  and  mutton  boiled 
together,  and  old  women  appointed  to  look  to 
them  in  the  several  rooms :  there  was  also  a  phy- 
sician to  let  them  blood,  and  dress  such  as  wen 
wounded,  and  give  the  sick  physic,  and  Idarecanf- 
dently  say,  there  was  never  tho  like  care  taken  U 
any  such  number  of  prisoners  in  England. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this  many  of  them  died, 
and  few  of  any  other  disease  than  tho  flux;  aojne 
were  killed  by  themselves,  for  they  were  exceeding 
cruel  one  towards  another.  If  any  man  was  per- 
ceived to  have  any  money,  it  was  two  to  one  lot 
he  was  killed  before  morning,  and  robbed;  asd:f 
any  had  good  cloaths,  he  that  wanted,  if  ho  vis 
able,  would  strangle  the  other  and  put  on  bis 
cloaths. 

"The  disease  of  the  flux  still  increasing  arnoi^ 
them,  I  was  then  forced,  for  their  preservation,  if 
possible  it  might  be,  to  send  to  all  the  next  tows* 
in  Durham,  within  four  or  five  miles,  to  command 
them  to  bring  in  their  milk,  for  that  was  conceived 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  stopping  of  their  flux; 
and  I  promised  them  what  rates  they  usually  *oi 
it  for  at  the  markets,  which  waa  accordingly  per- 
formed by  about  sixty  towns  and  places.  Twenly 
of  the  next  towns  to  Durham  continue  to  send 
daily  in  their  milk,  which  is  boiled,  some  with 
water,  some  with  bean  flower,  the  physicians  hold- 
ing it  exceeding  good  for  tho  recovery  of  their 
health. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  but  think  strange  of 
this  long  preamble,  and  wonder  what  the  maiitr 
will  be.  In  short,  it  is  this  :  out  of  the  3000  pri- 
soners that  my  officers  told  into  the  cathedral 
church  at  Durham,  300  of  them,  and  fifty  fr"m 
Newcastle,  of  the  HO  left  behind,  were  delivered 
by  Major  Clarke,  by  order  of  the  council;  there 
are  about  600  sick  in  the  castle,  and  about  600 
yet  in  health  in  the  cathedral,  the  most  of  vhtA 
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are,  in  all  probability,  Highlanders,  they  being 
hardier  than  the  rest  j  and  we  have  no  other  means 
to  distinguish  them.  Abont  1600  are  dead  and 
buried,  and  about  sixty  officers  are  at  the  marshal's 
in  Newcastle. 

"  My  lord-general,  having  released  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  and  the  council  having  given  me  power 
to  make  what  men  I  thought  fit,  I  have  granted  to 
several  well-affected  persons  that  have  salt-works 
ut  8hielda,  and  want  servants,  forty ;  they  hnvc 
engaged  to  keep  them  at  work  at  their  salt-pans, 
and  I  have  taken  out  about  twelve  more  weavers 
to  begin  a  trade  of  linen-cloth,  like  the  Scots  cloth, 
and  about  forty  labourers. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  on  a  sadden  a  more  exact  ac- 
count of  the  prisoners,  neither  can  any  account  hold 
true  long,  because  they  still  die  daily,  and  doubtless 
so  they  will,  so  long  as  any  remain  in  prison.  And 
for  those  that  are  well,  if  Major  Clarke  could  have 
believed  that  they  had  been  able  to  have  marched 
on  foot,  he  would  have  marched  them  by  land ; 
but  we  perceive  that  divers  that  are  seemingly 
healthy,  and  have  not  at  all  been  sick,  suddenly 
die ;  and  we  cannot  give  any  reason  for  it,  only  we 
apprehend  they  are  all  infected,  and  that  the 
strength  of  some  holds  it  out  till  it  reaches  their 


"  Now  you  fully  understand  the  condition  and 
number  of  the  prisoners.  What  you  please  to  direct 
I  shall  observe,  and  intend  not  to  proceed  further 
npon  this  letter  until  I  have  your  answer  upon 
what  I  have  now  written. 

"  I  am, 

•*  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

M  Ah.  Haselriogb." 

Note  K,  p.  664. 

Correspondence  between  Cromwell  and  the  Scottish 

Ministers  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
"  Foa  tub  Honourable  thb  Governor  op  thr  Casti.b 

OV  EDINBURGH. 

44  Sir,  Edinburgh,  September  0th,  1660 

«•  I  received  command  from  my  lord  general  to 
desire  you  to  let  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  now 
in  the  castle  with  you,  know  that  they  have  free 
liberty  granted  them,  if  they  please  to  take  the 
pains,  to  preach  in  their  several  churches;  and 
that  my  lord  hath  given  special  command  both  to 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  they  shall  not  in  the  least 
be  molested. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Edward  Whalley." 

"  TO  COMMISSARY-GENERAL  WUALLKT. 

"  Sir,  Edinburgh  Castle,  September  9th,  1650. 

"  I  have  communicated  the  desire  of  your  letter 
to  such  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  as  are 
with  me,  who  have  desired  me  to  return  this  for 
answer. 

"  That  though  they  are  ready  to  be  spent  in  their 
Master's  service,  and  to  refuse  no  suffering  so  they 


may  fulfil  their  ministry  with  joy,  yet,  perceiv- 
ing the  persecution  to  be  personal  by  the  prac- 
tice of  your  party  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ  in 
England  and  Ireland,  aud  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land since  your  unjust  invasion  thereof;  and  finding 
nothing  expressed  in  yours  whereupon  to  build  any 
security  for  their  persons  while  they  are  there,  and 
for  their  return  hither;  they  are  resolved  to  rescrvo 
themselves  for  better  times,  and  to  wait  upon  Him 
who  hath  hidden  His  face  for  a  while  from  the  sons 
of  Jacob. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  but  that 
"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"W.  Dun  dab." 
"  Fou  thb  Honourable  the  Governor  or  the  Casti.u 

OF  JSniNHURQH,  THR8B. 

"  8ir,  Edinburgh,  September  9<A,  1630. 

"The  kindness  offered  to  the  ministers  with  you 
was  done  with  ingenuity,  thinking  it  might  have 
met  with  the  like ;  but  I  am  satisfied  to  tell  those 
with  you,  that,  if  their  Master's  service  (as  thoy 
call  it)  were  chiefly  in  their  eye,  imagination  of 
suffering  would  not  have  caused  such  a  return ; 
much  less  'would'  the  practice  of  our  party,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  Bay,  upon  the  ministers  of 
Christ  in  England  have  been  an  argument  of  per- 
sonal persecution.  The  ministers  of  England  are 
supported,  and  have  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
though  not  to  rail,  nor,  under  the  pretence  thereof, 
to  overtop  the  civil  power,  or  debase  it  as  they 
please.  No  man  hath  been  troubled  in  Ireland  for 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  nor  has  any  minister  been 
molested  in  Scotland  since  the  coming  of  the  army 
hither.  The  speaking  of  truth  becomes  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ. 

"  When  ministers  pretend  to  a  Glorious  Refor- 
mation, and  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  getting 
to  themselves  worldly  power;  and  can  make  worldly 
mixtures  to  accomplish  the  same,  such  as  their  late 
agreement  with  their  king ;  and  hope  by  him  to 
carry  on  their  design,  '  they '  may  know  that  the 
Sion  promised  will  not  be  built  by  such  untem- 
pcred  mortar. 

"  As  for  the  unjust  invasion  they  mention,  time 
was  when  an  army  of  Scotland  came  into  England, 
not  called  by  the  supreme  authority.  We  have 
said  in  our  papers  with  what  hearts  and  upon  what 
account  we  come;  and  the  Lord  hath  heard  us, 
though  you  would  not,  upon  as  solemn  an  appeal 
as  any  experience  can  parallel. 

"  And  although  they  seem  to  comfort  themselves 
with  being  sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (they  say) 
God  hath  hid  his  face  for  a  time,  yet  it  is  no  wonder 
when  the  Lord  hath  lifted  up  his  hand  so  eminently 
against  a  family  as  he  hath  done  bo  against  this, 
and  men  will  not  see  His  hand— it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  Lord  will  hide  His  face  from  such,  putting 
them  to  shame  both  for  it  and  their  hatred  of  His 
people,  as  it  is  this  day.  When  they  purely  trust 
to  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,  which  is  powerful  to  bring  down  strongholds 
and  every  imagination  that  exalts  itself, — which 
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alone  is  able  to  square  and  fit  the  stones  for  the 
New  Jerusalem, — then,  and  not  before,  and  by 
that  means  and  no  other,  shall  Jerusalem,  the  City 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  to  be  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth,  he  built ;  the  Sion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that 
"lam,  sir, 

«'  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Oliver  Cromwell." 

"To  the  Right  Hon-oceaulb  this  Lonn  Cuomwell, 
Commander- in -Cm bp  of  tub  English  Akmt. 

"  My  Lord,       Edinburgh  Cattle,  September  M,  1650. 

"  Yours  I  have  communicated  to  those  with  me 
whom  it  concerned,  who  desire  mc  to  return  this 
answer : 

"That  their  ingenuity  in  prosecuting  the  ends  of 
the  Covenant,  according  to  their  vocation  and  place, 
and  in  adhering  to  their  first  principles,  is  well 
known;  and  one  of  their  greatest  regrets  is  that 
they  have  not  been  met  with  the  like.  That  when 
ministers  of  tho  Gospel  have  been  imprisoned, 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  sequestrated,  forced  to 
flee  from  their  dwellings,  and  bitterly  threatened 
for  their  faithful  declaring  the  will  of  God  against 
the  Godless  and  wicked  proceedings  of  men,  it 
cannot  be  accounted  an  imaginary  fear  of  suffering 
in  such  as  are  resolved  to  follow  the  like  freedom 
and  faithfulness  in  discharge  of  their  Master's  mes- 
sage. That  it  savours  not  of  ingenuity  to  promise 
liberty  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  to  limit  the 
preachers  thereof,  that  they  must  not  speak  against 
the  sins  and  enormities  of  civil  powers ;  since  their 
commission  carrieth  them  to  speak  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto,  and  to  reprove  the  sins  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  That  to 
impose  the  name  of  '  railing' upon  such  faithful 
freedom,  was  tho  old  practice  of  malignants  against 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  laid  open  to  the 
people  the  wickedness  of  their  ways,  let>t  men 
should  be  ensnared  thereby. 

"  That  their  consciences  bear  them  record,  and  all 
their  hearers  do  know,  that  they  meddle  not  with 
civil  affairs  farther  than  to  hold  forth  the  rule  of 
the  Word,  by  which  the  straightness  and  crooked- 
ness of  men's  actions  are  made  evident.  But  they 
are  sorry  they  have  such  cause  to  regret  that  men  of 
mere  civil  place  and  employment  should  usurp  tho 
calling  and  employment  of  the  ministry,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  reformed  kiikB,  and  particularly  in 
Scotland,  contrary  to  the  government  and  dis- 
cipline therein  established,— to  the  maintenance 
whereof  you  arc  bound  by  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

"  Thus  for  they  have  thought  fit  to  vindicate 
their  return  to  the  offer  in  Colonel  Whal  ley's  letter. 
The  other  part  of  yours  which  concerns  the  public 
as  well  as  them,  they  coticeive  hath  all  been 
answered  sufficiently  in  the  public  papers  of  the 
State  and  Kirk.  Only  to  that  of  the  success  upon 
your  'solemn  appeal,'  they  say  again  what  was 
Miid  to  it  before,  That  they  havo  not  so  learned 
Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  their  cause  upon 


J  events,  but  desire  to  havo  their  hearts  established 
in  the  love  of  the  truth  in  all  the  tribulations  uut 
befall  them. 

"  I  do  only  add  that 

"  I  am,  my  lord, 
"  Your  most  humble  semnt, 

"  W.  DrjtDAs." 

"  Foa  the  GovBiiKoaor  the  Edinbcboh  Castle,  thm. 
"  Sir,  Edinburgh,  SeplnnUr  12tf,  1650. 

"  Because  I  am  at  reasonable  good  leisure.  1 
cannot  let  such  gross  mistakes  and  unconseqoectiAl 
reasonings  pass  without  some  notice  taken  of  thea. 
And  first,  their  ingenuity  in  relation  to  the  Cove- 
nant  for  which  they  commend  themselves,  doth  so 
more  justify  their  want  of  ingenuity  in  ans«r  to 
Colonel  Who! ley's  Christian  offer,  concerning  which 
my  letter  charged  them  with  guiltiness  'and'dt:- 
ciency,  than  their  bearing  witness  to  themselves  of, 
their  adhering  to  their  first  principles,  and  inge- 
nuity in  persecuting  the  ends  of  the  Covenant, 
justifies  them  so  to  have  done  merely  because  they 
say  so.  They  must  give  more  leave  hencefonrtrdi, 
for  Christ  will  have  it  so, — nill  they,  will  tnty,- 
and  they  must  have  patience  to  have  the  truth  o( 
their  doctrines  and  sayings  tried  by  the  lure  touch- 
stone of  the  Word  of  God.  And  if  there  be  i 
liberty  and  duty  of  trial,  there  is  a  liberty  of  judg- 
ment also  for  them  that  may  and  ought  to  try 
which,  being  so,  they  must  give  others  leaTe  t: 
think  and  say  that  they  can  appeal  to  equal  judge* 
Who  have  been  the  truest  fulfillers  of  the  most  mi 
and  equitable  ends  of  the  Covenant  ? 

"  But  if  these  gentlemen  do  assume  to  themse'  ei 
to  be  the  infallible  expositors  of  the  Covenant,  u 
they  do  too  much  to  their  auditories, '  to  be  tie 
infallible  expositors'  of  the  Scriptures  'also,' com: 
ing  a  different  sense  and  judgment  from  thenv- 
breach  of  covenant  and  heresy — no  marvel  tfc.T 
judge  of  othcre  so  authoritatively  and  severe? 
But  we  havo  not  so  learned  Christ.   We  look  :'. 
ministers  as  helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  God's pwp-«- 
I  appeal  to  their  consciences,  whether  any  pus* 
trying  their  doctrines,  and  dissenting,  shsil 
incur  the  censure  of  Sectary?   And  what  u  :• ! 
but  to  deny  Christians  their  liberty,  and  assume  tit 
Infallible  Chair  ?    What  doth  he  whom  we 
not  be  likened  unto  (the  Pope)  do  more  than  tb  ■ 
"In  the  second  place,  it  is  affirmed  that  'tbet> 
nisters  of  the  Gospel  have  been  imprisoned,  «- 
prived  of  their  benefices,  sequestered,  forced  te 
from  their  dwellings,  and  bitterly  threatened,  vi 
their  faithful  declaring  of  the  will  of  God;'  tte 
they  have  been  limited  that  they  might  not  'sp*** 
against  the  bins  and  enormities  of  the  civil  power); 
that  to  4  impose  the  name  of  railing  upon 
faithful  freedom,  was  the  old  practice  of  atal* 
nants  against  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
Now,  if  the  civil  authority,  or  that  part  of  it  wLk- 
continued  faithful  to  their  trust,  'and'  true  to!* 
ends  of  the  Covenant,  did,  in  answer  to  their  ne- 
sciences, turn  out  a  tyrant,  in  a  way  which 
Christians  in  after  times  will  m«ntion  withbeo^ 
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and  all  tyrants  in  after  times  look  at  with  fear ;  and 
'if  while  many  thousands  of  saints  in  England 
rejoice  to  think  of  it,  and  have  received  from  tho 
hand  of  God  a  liberty  from  tho  like  usurpations, 
and  have  east  off  him  who  trod  in  his  father's 
steps,  doing  mischief  as  far  as  he  was  able  (whom 
you  have  received  like  flic  into  your  bosom, — of 
-which  Qod  will,  I  trust,  in  time  make  you  sensible); 
if,  'I  say/  ministers  railing  at  the  civil  power,  and 
calling  them  murderers  and  the  like  for  doing  these 
things,  have  been  dealt  with  as  you  mention,  will 
this  be  found  a  '  personal  persecution  ?'  Or  is  sin 
so,  because  they  say  so?  They  that  acted  this 
great  business  have  given  a  reason  of  their  faith  in 
the  action  ;  and  some  arc  here  ready  further  to  do 
it  against  all  gainsaycrs. 

"  But  it  will  be  found  that  these  reprovers  do  not 
only  make  themselves  the  judges  and  determiners 
of  bin,  that  so  they  may  reprove ;  but  they  also  took 
liberty  to  stir  up  the  people  to  blood  and  arms,  and 
would  have  brought  a  war  upon  England,  as  hath 
been  upon  Scotland,  had  not  God  provented  it. 
And  if  such  severity  as  hath  been  expressed  towards 
them  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  '  personal  per- 
secution,' let  all  uninterested  men  judge;  'and' 
whether  the  calling  of  the  practice  '  railing '  be  to 
be  paralleled  with  the  malignants*  imputation  upon 
the  ministers,  for  speaking  against  the  Popish  in- 
novations in  the  Prelates' times,  and  the 'other' 
tyrannical  and  wicked  practices  then  on  foot,  let 
your  own  consciences  mind  you  ! 

"  The  Roman  emperors,  in  Christ  and  his  apostles' 
times,  were  usurpers  and  intruders  upon  the  Jewish 
state;  yet  what  footstep  have  ye  cither  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  so  much  as  willingness  to  the 
dividing  of  an  inheritance,  or  their  •  ever'  meddling 
in  that  kind?  This  was  not  practised  by  the 
church  since  our  Saviour's  time,  till  Antichrist, 
assuming  the  Infallible  Chair,  and  all  that  he  called 
church  to  be  under  him,  practised  this  authorita- 
tively over  civil  governors.  The  way  to  fulfil  your 
ministry  with  joy,  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  which  I 
wish  some  who  take  pleasure  in  reproofs  at  a  ven- 
ture, do  not  forget  too  much  to  do ! 

"  Thirdly,  you  say,  you  have  just  cause  to  regret 
that  men  of  civil  employments  should  usurp  the  call- 
ing and  employment  of  the  ministry,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  reformed  kirks.  Arc  you  troubled  that 
Christ  is  preached?  Is  preaching  so  exclusively 
your  function  ?  Doth  it  scandalise  the  Reformed 
Kirks,  and  Scotland  in  particular  ?  Away  with  tho 
Covenant,  if  this  be  so!  I  thought  the  Covenant,  and 
these  '  professors  of  it,' could  have  been  willing  that 
nny  should  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if 
not,  it  is  no  covenant  of  God's  approving ;  nor  are 
these  kirks  you  mention  insomuch  the  spouse  of 
Christ.  Where  do  you  find  in  the  Scripture  a 
ground  to  warrant  such  an  assertion,  that  preaching 
is  exclusively  your  function  ?  Though  an  ap- 
probation from  men  hath  order  in  it,  and  may  do 
well,  yet  he  that  hath  no  better  warrant  than 
that,  hath  none  at  all.  I  hope  He  that  ascended 
up  on  high  may  give  His  gifts  to  whom  He 


pleases ;  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission, 
be  not  'you' envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad 
prophesy.  You  know  who  bids  us  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts,  but  chiefly  that  wo  may  prophesy  ; 
which  tho  apostle  explains  thorc  to  be  a  speak- 
ing to  instruction,  and  edification,  and  comfort, 
— which  speaking,  the  instructed,  the  edified  and 
comforted,  can  best  tell  the  energy  and  effect 
of,  'and  say  whether  it  is  genuine.'  If  such  evi- 
dence be,  I  say  again,  take  heed  you  envy  not  for 
your  own  sakes,  lest  you  bo  guilty  of  a  greater 
fault  than  Moses  reproved  in  Joshua  for  envying 
for  his  sake. 

"  Indeed,  you  err  through  mistaking  the  Scrip- 
tures. Approbation  is  an  act  of  convenience  in 
respect  of  order;  not  of  necessity,  to  give  faculty 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Your  pretended  fear  lest 
error  should  step  in,  is  like  the  man  who  would 
keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  country  lest  men 
should  be  drunk.  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and 
unwise  jealousy,  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural 
liberty  upon  a  supposition  he  will  abuse  it.  'When 
he  doth  abuse  it,  judge.  If  a  man  speak  foolishly, 
ye  suffer  him  gladly,  because  ye  are  wise ;  if  erro- 
neously, the  truth  more  appears  by  your  conviction 
'of  him.'  Stop  such  a  man's  mouth  by  sound 
words  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  If  he  speak 
blasphemously,  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  let  the  civil  magistrate  punish  him  j  if  truly, 
rejoice  in  the  truth.  Aud  if  yon  will  call  our 
speakings  together  since  we  came  into  Scotland,  to 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works,  to 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance 
from  dead  works;  'and'  charity  and  love  towards 
you  to  pray  and  mourn  for  you,  and  for  your  better 
returns  to  '  our  love  of  you,'  and  your  incredulity 
of  our  professions  of  love  to  you,  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  made  our  solemn  and  humble  appeals 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  which  He  hath  heard  and 
borne  witness  to;  if  you  will  coll  things  scandalous 
to  the  kirk,  and  against  the  Covenant,  because  done 
by  men  of  civil  callings,  we  rejoice  in  them,  not- 
withstanding what  you  say. 

"  For  a  conclusion :  In  answer  to  the  witness  of 
God  upon  our  solemn  appeal,  you  say  you  have  not 
so  learned  Christ  *  as'  to  hang  the  equity  of  your 
cause  upon  events.  We,  '  for  our  part,'  could  wish 
blindness  hare  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  all  those 
marvellous  dispensations  which  God  hath  lately 
wrought  in  England.  But  did  you  not  solemnly 
appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so  too  ?  And 
ought  not  you  and  we  to  think,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  of  the  hand  of  the  Great  God,  in  this 
mighty  and  strange  appearance  of  His,  instead  of 
slightly  calling  it  an  'event!'  Were  not  both 
your  and  our  expectations  renewed  for  time  to 
time,  whilst  we  waited  upon  God,  to  see  which 
way  Ho  would  manifest  Himself  upon  our  appeals  ? 
and  shall  we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings, 
tears,  expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  theso 
bare  'events  ?'    The  Lord  pity  you. 

"  Surely  we,  'for  our  part,'  fear;  because  it  hath 
been  a  merciful  and  gracious  deliverance  to  us.  I 
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beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  it  towards  you,  and  we 
shall  help  you  by  our  prayers,  that  you  may  find 
it  out  j  for  yet  (if  we  know  our  hearts  at  all)  our 
bowels  do,  in  Christ  Jesus,  yearn  after  the  godly 
in  Scotland.  We  know  there  are  stumbling-blocks 
which  hinder  you:  the  personal  prejudices  you 
have  taken  up  against  us  and  our  ways,  wherein  we 
cannot  but  think  some  occasion  has  been  given, 
ntid  for  which  wc  mourn  j  the  apprehension  you 
liuve  that  we  have  hindered  the  glorious  Reforma- 
tion you  think  you  were  upon ;  I  am  persuaded 
these  and  such  like  bind  you  up  from  an  under- 
standing and  yielding  to  the  mind  of  God  in  this 
great  day  of  His  power  and  visitation.  And,  if  I 
be  rightly  informed,  the  late  blow  you  received  is 
attributed  to  profane  counsels  and  conduct,  and 
mixtures  in  your  army,  and  such  like.  The  natural 
man  will  not  find  out  the  course.  Look  up  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  may  tell  it  you ;  which  that  He  would 
do,  shall  bo  the  fervent  prayer  of 

"  Your  loving  friend  and  servant, 
"  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Note  L,  p.  730. 

Murder  of  John  Brown  of  Priesthill. 

Mr.  Aytoun.in  his  Lays  of 'the  Scoti 'i*h  Cavaliers, 
has  presumed  to  take  Lord  Macaulay  to  task  for  his 
account  of  this  dastardly  murder,  and  to  deny  that 
any  such  crime  was  ever  perpetrated  by  Claver- 
house.  "  For  thirty-three  year*  after  the  revolution,*' 
he  6ays,  "  the  details  of  this  atrocious  murder  were 
never  revealed  to  the  public.  Nowhere  in  print  or 
pamphlet,  memoir,  history  or  declaration,  published 
previously  to  Wodrow,  does  even  the  name  of  John 
Brown  occur,  save  once  in  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
a  work  which  appeared  in  1714;  and  in  that  work 
no  details  are  given,  the  narrative  being  Compre- 
hended in  a  couple  of  lines.  J  have  searched  for  it 
amidst  all  the  records  of  the  so-called  Martyrology, 
hut  cannot  find  a  trace  of  it  elsewhere  until  the  Jlev. 
llobert  Wodrow  thought  fit  to  place  the  tale,  with 

all  its  circumstantiality,  in  his  History  

Clavcrhouse  had  enemies  enough  to  insure  the  cir- 
culation of  such  a  damning  tale,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  true,  long  before  he  had  lain  for  two  and 
thirty  years  in  his  grave.  He  was  not  without 
eulogists,  whose  tribute  to  his  memory  was  as  gall 
and  wormwood  to  their  opponents,  and  in  whose 
teeth  most  assuredly  the  details  of  such  a  dastardly 
and  unprovoked  murder  would  have  been  cast. 
•1 'et  no  man  charged  him  icith  it.  More  than  a 
generation  passed  away,  the  two  kingdoms  had 
been  united,  and  Mar's  insurrection  quelled,  before 
the  miracle-mongering  minister  of  Eastwood*  ven- 
tured, upon  no  documentary  authority  at  all,  to 

•  W»drow  was  both  an  lnrieat  man  and  a  singularly 
painstaking  and  candid  writer.  But  Mr.  Aytouu  attempt's 
to  discredit  hia  testimony,  because,  like  nioat  men  of  his 
ago,  he  was  a  believer  in  witches,  and  in  the  alorica  respect- 
ing the  personal  appearances  of  the  devil :  au  objection 
which  applies  equally  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  our  country  has  produced. 


concoct  and  publish  the  story  which  Mr.  Micaalaj 
lias  adopted  without  scruple."— Laps  of  the  Bri- 
tish Cavaliers,  p.  334. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  charaettrtn 
properly  these  astounding  state  menu,  without  em- 
ploying epithets  inconsistent  with  the  courtesies  of 
literary  controversy.  In  the  first  place, Mr.  Aytoun 
eharges  Wodrow  with  "  concocting"  theitory  opto 
"  no  documentary  authority  at  ail,"  and  vet  adfeiii 
that  he  had  read  the  Cloud  of  Witneste*  (published 
seven  years  before  Wodrow'i  History],  in  which 
the  story  of  the  Priesthill  tragedy  is  inserted  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  The  said  Claverhouse,  in  Mm 
1085,  apprehended  John  Brown  in  Priesthill,  in 
the  parish  of  Moorkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  beint 
at  work  about  his  own  house,  and  shot  him  dead 
before  his  own  door,  in  the  presence  of  his  wift." 
Secondly,  Mr.  Aytoun  affirms  that  "nowhere  in 
print  or  pamphlet,  memoir,  history,  or  deelirtt-on 
published  previously  to  Wodrow,  does  eTen  tit 
name  of  John  Brown  occur,  save  once  in  the  Gwd 
of  Witnesses."  Mr.  Aytoun  thus  admits  that  it 
has  read  the  work  here  referred  to,  and  iteiprmW 
quotes  as  its  authority,  "a  Print  intituled '  AShwt 
Memorial  of  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,'  printed  in  the  jhj 
1690,**  in  which  the  murder  of  John  Brown." 
1683,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  bar- 
barities perpetrated  by  Claverhouse.  Again,  iu:» 
appendix  to  the  celebrated  "Answer  to  the  Scotdi 
Presbyterian  Eloquence,''  published  in  1693,  tiere 
is  a  "  list  of  those  murdered  in  cold  blood  withci; 
tryal,  conviction,  or  any  colour  of  law,"  and  anon? 
these  we  find  the  following:—"  May,  188i,thfwi 
Graeme  of  Claverhouse  shot  John  Brown  of  PrieV- 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Moorkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Ai- 
as  at  his  work  before  his  own  door,  in  preserw  ?' 
his  wife."  Mr.  Aytoun  speaks  once  and  again 
this  story  having  been  derived  solely  from  tradi- 
tion ;  whereas  WodroW  expressly  states,  not  only 
that  his  account  of  John  Brown's  character  *« 
derived  from,  "  people  of  sense  and  credit  yet  t.m 
who  knew  him,"  but  that  his  narrative  of  tl* 
murder  was  compiled  from  "  information!*  s? 
written  documents ;  and  accordingly  there  it.  ■■ 
another  hand  than  Wodrow's,  a  written  accost  d 
the  murder  preserved  among  the  hiatorian'j 
in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  U» 
burgh. 

A  minute  account  of  the  death  of  the  Chratiii 
carrier  is  given  by  Patrick  Walker,  the  traveler 
pedlar,  whose  biographies  of  Peden, 
Cargill,  and  other  leading  covenanters,  were 
highly  prized  by  the  Scottish  peasantry.  "r 
Aytoun  affirms  that  Walker,  who  received  hu-ia^ 
mation  respecting  Brown  from  his  wife 
"  sitting  upon  her  husband's  gravestone,  otterlrc* 
tradicts  Wodrow  and  his  follower,  Mr.  MaeaaliJ 
in  every  important  particular  relative  to  th»  de- 
tails,"— a  statement  nearly  as  wide  of  the  truth  « 
the  other  assertions  of  Mr.  Aytoun  respecticr  ri:> 
tragedy.    So  far  from  contradicting,  the  two  rr- 
ratives  corroborate  each  other  in  a  very  Ttmuli-  • 
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manner.  "They  both  agree  as  to  the  date— the 
identity  of  the  man  murdered— his  character  and 
occupation — the  work  ho  was  engaged  in  when 
Claverhouse  and  his  troop  surrounded  him — the 
carrying  him  back  to  his  own  door — his  prayer 
before  his  death — his  wife  standing  bj  with  her 
child  in  her  arms — her  address  to  Oraham  when  all 
was  over,  and  his  profane  reply."  They  differ  in 
one  particular  only.  Wodrow  says  Claverhouse 
himself  shot  Brown,  while  Walker  says  ho  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers.  As  the  narrative  of  the 
latter  was  derived  from  Brown's  wife,  it  is  probable 
that,  as  she  "  was  in  danger  to  faint,"  and  "her 
eyes  were  dazzled,"  when  her  husband's  life  was 
taken,  she  could  not  tell  distinctly  from  whom  the 
shot  came,  and  may  hare  fallen  into  a  mistake 
regarding  this  circumstance.  But  it  matters  nothing 
to  the  point  in  dispute,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
murder  itself,  whether  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  by 
Claverhousc  himself,  or  by  the  soldiers  who  were  but 
his  tools,  and  bound  by  military  law  to  obey  his 
commands.  "Whichever  way  it  be  taken,  it  is  the 
same  cold,  passionless,  remorseless  murder,  which 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  British  literature  and  to  the 
civilisation  of  our  age  and  country  to  defend." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  idolatry  of  Claverhouse 
and  hatred  of  the  covenanters  has  left  a  deep  stain 
on  his  memory,  attempts  to  palliate  this  deed  by 
alleging  that  Brown  was  a  rebel.    He  omits  to 
state,  however,  that  the  sole  act  of  rebellion  which 
Brown  committed,  was  his  refusal  to  hear  the 
episcopal  ministers,  and  his  affording  refuge  to  the 
persecuted  covenanters.    Mr.  Aytoun,  following  in 
Sir  Walter's  wake,  talks  of  Brown  being  a  "  rebel" 
and  "  an  outlaw,"  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  his 
name  appears  in  a  list  of  fugitives  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  High  Commission  Court,  though  he 
takes  care  to  omit  from  his  quotation  the  Statement 
of  Brown's  offence  as  being  "  for  reset" — that  is,  for 
harbouring  the  persecuted  covenanters.  Evert 
though  Brown  had  been  justly  proclaimed  a  rebel 
nnd  an  outlaw,  Claverhouse  had  no  authority,  either 
from  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  or  from  any 
special  warrant,  to  put  him  to  death.    The  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  privy  council  to  which  Mr. 
Aytoun  refers,  merely  requires  the  lieges"  not  only 
not  to  comfort  or  harbour  the  said  persons,  but 
likewise  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  apprehend 
them  as  far  as  in  their  power."    Mr.  Aytoun 
speaks  of"  the  act  against  conventicles,  which  has 
been  so  much  abused :"  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
abuse  over  much  this  infamous  act,  which  declared 
that  all  who  should  preach  in  houses  or  in  the 
fields,  and  all  hearers  in  the  fields  of  the  presby- 
tcrian  ministers,  should  be  punished  with  death. 
But  this  act  furnished  no  authority  to  Claverhouse 
for  the  murder  of  the  "  Christian  carrier ;"  for,  as 
Mr.  Aytoun  is  compelled  to  admit,  it  was  not 
passed  until  several  days  after  the  date  of  that 
event. 

Mr.  Aytoun  is  exceedingly  wroth  with  Lord 
Macaulay  for  terming  Claverhouse  "rapacious." 
Hapacity,"  he  says,  "is  a  new  charge.  The 


worst  foe  of  Claverhouse  never  yet  hinted  that  there 
was  anything  mean  or  sordid  in  his  disposition.  No 
instance  of  bribery  can  be  alleged  against  him  ;  he 
levied  no  contributions ;  and,  with  every  opportu- 
nity in  his  reach  of  amassing  a  large  fortune,  he 
died  in  comparative  poverty.  I  am  certain  that  no 
man  really  acquainted  with  Scottish  history  will 
gainsay  me  in  this ;  and  as  this  particular  charge 
has  been  brought  forward  without  a  shadow  of 
authority  to  support  it,  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that  an  author  who  can  write  so  well  should 
be  so  reckless  in  the  choice  of  his  epithets."  These 
statements  arc  certainly  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind,  and  Mr.  Aytoun  can  escape  conviction  of  the 
crime  of  wilful  falsehood  only  by  pleading  guilty  to 
the  scarcely  more  venial  offence  of  gross  and  wilful 
ignorance.  The  notorious  rapacity  of  Claverhouse 
has  been  mentioned  by  every  writer  who  enters 
into  the  history  of  these  dismal  times.  Lauder 
of  Fountainhall,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  no  friend  to  the  covenanters,  has  given,  in  his 
"  Historical  Notices  of  Scottish  A  ffairB,"  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  exactions  of  this  bloody  persecutor, 
and  the  mingled  meanness  and  ferocity  by  which  his 
conduct  was  marked.  Ho  spoiled  the  houses  of  his 
wretched  victims,  and  exacted  the  uttermost  farthing 
of  the  fines  imposed  upon  them.  He  released  some 
of  those  whom  he  had  imprisoned  for  nonconformity, 
on  receiving  from  them  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
1000  marks  a-piece.  Having  obtained  a  gift  of  the 
ferfeited  estate  of  McDougal  of  Freuch,  he  was  not 
contented  with  grasping  the  property  of  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman,  but  raised  suits  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  which  had  been  due  to  him,  and  to  which, 
under  the  gift  of  forfeiture,  the  rapacious  persecutor 
had  acquired  aright.  8irJohnDalrymple,and  some 
others  of  the  county  gentlemen  of  Galloway,  indig- 
nant at  these  oppressive  proceedings,  endeavoured 
to  protect  their  tenants  from  the  exactions  of  Cla- 
verhouse, and  8ir  John,  as  heritable  bailie  of  the 
district,  inflicted  small  fines  on  the  persons  accused 
of  absenting  themselves  from  the  church,  in  order 
•  to  rescue  them  from  the  clutches  of  their  oppressor; 
Claverhouse,  in  consequence,  presented  a  complaint 
to  the  privy  council  against  Sir  John,  whom  he 
accused  of  stirring  up  disaffection  by  his  lenity,  and 
of  imposing  "  mock  fynes  upon  delinquents,  not  the 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  part  of  what  the  law  appointed, 
only  to  prevent  Claversc's  fynes,  ....  and 
had  misrepresented  him  as  one  who  had  cheated 
the  king's  treasury,  in  exacting  the  fynes  of  heri- 
tors and  not  counting  for  them ;  at  leist  falsely 
giving  in  a  charge  to  the  exchequer  far  below  his 
intromissions."  This  charge  was  strictly  true.  Tho 
crown  officers  were  actually  compelled  to  resort  to 
legal  proceedings  in  order  to  make  him  disgorge 
the  forfeited  possessions  of  the  covenanters  which 
he  was  bound  to  have  paid  into  the  exchequer,  as, 
in  law,  they  belonged  to  the  crown  utitil  they  were 
gifted  away.  Not  contented  with  plundering  the 
covenanters,  this  "honourablcman,"  Lord  Fountain- 
hall  tells  us,  tried  to  cheat  his  brother  persecutor, 
the  Chancellor  Queensberry,  out  of  the  Barony  of 
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Dudhope  and  Constabulary  of  Dundee,  which  had 
been  gifted  to  Quccnsberry  on  condition  that  he 
should  sell  it  to  Claverhouse  at  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase.  Claverhouse  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  portion 
of  the  bargain  by  telling  a  deliberate  falsehood  (for 
which  he  was  reprimanded  in  open  court),  to  the  effect 
that  Queensberry  had  agreed  togive  him  the  estate 
for  nothing.  So  much  for  the  integrity  and  gene- 
rosity of  this  "man  of  high  and  chivalrous  honour," 
whose  worst  foe,  according  to  Mr.  Aytoun,  "  never 
yet  hinted  that  there  was  anything  mean  or  sordid 
in  his  disposition." 

Mr.  Aytoun  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  tri- 
butes which  certain  eulogists  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Claverhouse.  The  exact  amount  of  credit  due  to 
these  tributes,  is  shown  by  the  following  specimen, 
which  proceeds  from  the  author  of  the  "Memoirs  of 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron:" — "There  was  no  part  of  the 
Ballet  Lettres  which  he  [Graham]  had  not  studyed 
with  great  care  and  exactness ;  he  was  much  master 
in  the  epistolary  way  of  writing."  Mr.  Aytoun,  too, 
speaks  of  the  "accomplishments"  of  the  "noble 
stripling,"  Claverhouse;  the  extent  and  value  of 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  following  speci- 
mens of  his  "  epistolary  way  of  writing  :" — 

,4  My  Lord, — They  tell  me  that  the  one  end  of 
the  bridge  of  Dumbfrich  is  in  Galaua,  and  that  they 
may  hold  conventicles  at  our  nose ;  we  not  dare  to 
dissipat  them,  seeing  our  orders  confines  us  to 
Dumfriche  and  Anandell." 

Everybody  gave  out  that  house  for  a  bayr,  but 
when  they  saw  that  ther  was  no  quarter  for  it,  and 
that  we  was  com  on  the  place,  nobody  had  the 
impodenco  to  deny  it  to  have  been  built  a  purpose 
for  meeting,  and  that  upon  the  cxpence  of  the 
comon  purse  of  the  disaffected. 

"They  wer  not  preaching,  and  had  got  away 
all  there  women  and  shildring,  ....  but, 
in  end  they  perceiving  that  wo  had  the  better  of 
them  in  skirmish,  they  resolved  a  gencrall  engadg- 
ment,  and  imediatly  advanced  with  there  foot,  the 
horse  folouing;  they  came  throght  the  lotche, 
and  the  greatest  body  of  all  made  up  against  my 
troupe."#— (Abridged  from  an  article  on  "  Claver- 
house, by  Macaulay  and  Aytoun,"  in  the  North 
British  Review,  vol.  xiii.) 

Note  M,  p.  765. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  Thomat  Aikenhead. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  narrated  this,  the  only  instance 
of  capital  punishment  for  blasphemy  in  Scotland, 
in  very  exaggerated  terms,  and  has  done  injustice 
especially  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  slating 
the  part  which  he  alleges  they  took  in  this  tragic 
incident.  He  accuses  them  of  being  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  miserable  youth  when  he  en- 
treated, not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to 
receive  their  instructions,  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for 
mercy ;  of  demanding  not  only  the  poor  boy's 
death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though  it  should  be 

•  letters  of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Printed  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club. 


his  eternal  death,  and  of  crying  out  even  fam 
their  pulpits  for  cutting  him  off.  And  he  wiids 
up  his  account  of  the  execution  with  this  statement, 
"The  preachers,  who  were  the  boy's  murderm, 
crowded  round  him  at  the  gallows,  and  while  rx 
was  struggling  in  his  last  agony  insulted  Heauo 
with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  injtbir* 
that  he  had  uttered.  Wodrow  has  toid  u 
blacker  story  of  Dundee."  The  greater  part  of 
these  charges  rest  upon  no  authority  whatcur. 
The  eloquent  and  imaginative  writer  refers  to  :kc 
" Postman "  and  "Howell's  State  Trials"  u  ti* 
sources  from  which  his  narrative  is  drawn,  'lit 
former  makes  no  mention  of  the  ministers,  eiwpt 
that  several  of  them  assisted  Aikenhead  in  bu  tat 
moments,  and  that  before  leaving  the  prison  tbt-y 
prayed  with  him  at  his  own  request.  Ho«»] 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  private  letter,  which  itatn 
that  "  it  teat  told  it  (the  reprieve)  could  not  be 
granted  unless  the  ministers  would  intercede ;  W. 
they,  out  of  a  pious,  though  I  think  ignorant  ml, 
spoke  and  preached  for  cutting  him  off."  This 
report,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  is  flatly  tontradietri 
by  a  statement  in  the  preface  to  **  Two  DUcounw 
by  William  Lorimcr,"  preached  at  the  tint  i. 
Aikcnhead's  execution,  which  shows  the  part  the 
ministers  really  took  in  this  unhappy  affair.  "I 
am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Lo rimer,  "  the  ministers  of  tLt 
Established  Church  used  him  with  an  affecliotui 
tenderness,  and  took  much  pains  with  him  to  bring 
him  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  to  save  hit  sr.! 
yea,  and  some  of  the  ministers,  to  my  certain  knof  • 
ledge,  and  particularly  the  late  reverend,  learned, 
prudent,  peaceable,  and  pious  Mr.  George Meldrca. 
then  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  interceded  U 
him  with  the  government,  and  solicited  for  hup 
don ;  and  when  that  could  not  be  obtained,  bedewitt 
a  reprieve  for  him,  and  I  joined  with  htm  to  £ 
This  was  the  day  before  his  execution.  Tto 
chancellor  was  willing  to  have  granted  him » re- 
prieve, but  could  not  do  it  without  the  adriw  «f 
the  privy  council  and  the  judges;  and  to  show  b 
willingness  he  called  the  council  and  the  judges 
who  debated  the  matter,  and  then  carried  it  bt 
plurality  of  votes  for  his  execution,  accorditi;  « 
the  sentence  of  the  judges,  that  there  might  be  i 
stop  put  to  that  contagion  of  blasphemy." 

The  execution  of  this  wretched  youth  cannot  br 
justified,  but  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  judge  the n*: 
of  16%  by  the  standard  of  1856,  or  to  assert," 
Macaulay  has  done,  that  the  Scottish  legislator^ 
the  former  period  had  "  understandings  as  dirt 
und  hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  familiw  « 
the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,"  because,  in  eomtM 
with  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  eontemporsrw 
in  England  and  other  countries,  they  pcrwe,!« 
witches,  and  in  one  solitary  instance  earned  u-> 
effect  the  law  which  made  blasphemy  s  capt'^ 
crime.    The  lord-chancellor  at  this  time  wa» 
Polwarth  (formerly  Sir  Patrick  Hume),  whoa  Nk 
aulay  leaves  no  opportunity  of  vituperating,  wJ 
says  that  Aikenhead's condemnation  was  "  lb* 
action  of  his  bad  life."   It  will  be  seen  from  «•« 
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above  statement  of  Mr.  Lorimor,  that  the  chancellor 
■was  willing  to  have  granted  Aikenhcad  a  reprieve, 
but  was  outvoted  by  the  majority  of  the  privy 
council  and  judges. 

Note  N,  p.  779. 

Lord  Stair's  daughter,  the  Hon.  Janet  Dalrymple, 
termed  "  the  Bride  of  JJatdoon." 

The  tragic  story  of  this  lady  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  in  its 
actunl  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  less  affecting  than 
in  fiction.  She  had  engaged  herself,  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  parents,  to  the  Lord  Rutherford, 
who  was  not  acceptable  to  them,  either  on  account 
of  his  political  principles,  or  his  want  of  fortune. 
The  young  couple  broke  a  piece  of  gold  together,  and 
pledged  their  troth  in  the  most  solemn  manner; 
and  it  is  said  the  young  lndy  imprecated  the  most 
dreadful  evils  on  herself  should  she  break  her 
plighted  faith. 

Shortly  after  a  suitor  who  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Stair,  and  still  more  so  by  his  lady,  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Dalrymple.  The  young  lady 
refused  the  proposal,  and,  being  pressed  on  the 
subject,  confessed  her  secret  engagement.  Lady 
Stair,  a  lady  accustomed  to  universal  submission 
(for  even  her  husband  did  not  dare  to  contradict 
her),  treated  this  objection  as  a  trifle,  and  insisted 
upon  her  daughter  yielding  her  consent  to  marry 
the  new  suitor,  David  Dunbar,  son  and  heir  to 
David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon,  in  Wigtonshiie.  The 
first  lover,  a  man  of  very  high  spirit,  then  inter- 
fered by  letter,  and  insisted  on  tho  right  he  had 
acquired  by  his  troth  plighted  with  the  young 
lady. 

Lady  Stair  sent  him  for  answer,  that  her  daughter, 
sensible  of  her  undutiful  behaviour  in  entering 
into  a  contract  unsanctioned  by  her  parents,  had  re- 
tracted her  unlawful  vow,  and  now  refused  to  fulfil 
her  engagement  with  him.  The  lover,  in  return, 
declined  positively  to  receive  such  an  answer  from 
any  one  but  his  mistress  in  person.  As  she  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  who  was  both  of  a  most  deter- 
mined character,  and  of  too  high  condition  to  be 
trifled  with,  Lady  Stair  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
an  interview  between  Lord  Rutherford  and  her 
daughter;  but  she  took  care  to  be  present  in  per- 
son, and  argued  the  point  with  the  disappointed 
and  incensed  lover  with  pertinacity  equal  to  his 
own.  She  particularly  insisted  on  tho  Levitical 
law,  which  declares  that  a  woman  shall  be  free 
from  a  vow  which  her  parents  dissent  from: 
Numbers  xxx.  2—6. 

While  the  mother  insisted  on  these  topics,  the 
lover  in  vain  conjured  the  daughter  to  declare  her 
own  opinions  and  feelings.  She  remained  totally 
overwhelmed,  as  it  seemed,  mote,  pale,  and  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue.  Only  at  her  mother's  com- 
mand, sternly  uttered,  she  summoned  strength 
enough  to  restore  to  her  plighted  suitor  the  piece 
of  broken  gold,  which  was  the  emblem  of  her 
troth.   On  this  he  burst  forth  into  a  tremendous 

vol.  n. 


passion,  took  leave  of  the  mother  with  maledictions, 
and  as  he  left  the  apartment  turned  back  to  say  to 
his  weak,  if  not  fickle  mistress,  "  For  you,  madam, 
you  will  be  a  world's  wonder ! "  a  phrase  by  which 
some  remarkable  degree  of  calamity  is  implied. 
Ho  went  abroad,  and  returned  not  again.  If  the 
lost  Lord  Rutherford  was  the  unfortunate  party, 
he  must  have  been  the  third  who  bore  that  title, 
who  died  in  1685.  The  marriage  between  Junet 
Dalrymple  and  David  Dunbar  of  Baldoon  now 
went  forward,  the  bride  showing  no  repugnance, 
but  being  absolutely  passive  in  everything  her 
mother  commanded  or  advised.  On  the  day  of 
the  marriage,  which,  as  was  then  usual,  was  cele- 
brated by  a  great  assemblage  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, she  was  the  same — sad,  silent,  and  resigned  to 
her  destiny.  A  lady  very  nearly  connected  with 
the  family  told  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  she  had  con- 
versed on  the  subject  with  one  of  the  brothers  of 
the  bride,  a  mere  lad  at  the  time,  who  hud  ridden 
before  his  sister  to  church.  Ho  said  her  hand, 
which  lay  on  his  as  she  held  her  arm  round  his 
waist,  was  as  cold  and  damp  as  marble.  But  full 
of  his  new  dress,  and  the  part  he  acted  in  the  pro- 
cession, the  circumstance,  which  he  long  after  re- 
membered with  bitter  sorrow  and  compunction, 
mado  no  impression  on  him  at  the  time.  Tho 
bridal  feast  was  followed  by  dancing ;  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  retired  as  usual ;  when  of  a 
sudden  the  most  wild  and  piercing  cries  were 
heard  from  the  nuptial  chamber.  It  was  then  tho 
custom,  to  prevent  any  coarse  pleasantry  which  old 
times  perhaps  permitted,  that  the  key  of  the 
nuptial  chamber  should  be  intrusted  to  the  brides- 
man. He  was  called  upon,  but  refused  at  first  to 
give  it  up,  till  the  shrieks  became  so  hideous  that 
he  was  compelled  to  hasten  with  others  to  learn 
the  cause.  On  opening  the  door  they  found  the 
bridegroom  dreadfully  wounded  and  streaming 
with  blood.  The  bride  was  then  sought  for:  sho 
was  found  in  a  corner  of  the  large  chimney,  having 
no  covering  save  her  shift,  and  that  dabbled  in  gore. 
There  she  sat  grinning,  mopping,  and  mowing, — in 
a  word,  absolutely  insane.  The  only  words  she  spoke 
were,  "  Tak  up  your  bonny  bridegroom."  She  sur- 
vived this  horrible  scene  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, having  been  married  on  the  24th  August, 
and  dying  on  the  12th  September,  16G9.  The  un- 
fortunate Baldoon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but 
sternly  prohibited  all  inquiries  respecting  tho 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  them.  He  did 
not  very  long  survive  the  dreadful  catastrophe, 
being  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  rode 
between  Leith  and  Holyrood  House,  28th  March, 
1682.  (Introduction  to  The  Bride  of  Lammermuir ; 
Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  326-328.) 

Note  O,  p.  795. 

"Hia  mujestie's  rcmarques  upon  the  Act  for 
Settling  Church  Government  in  Scotland. 
"  1st.  Whereas  it  is  said  that  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  was  reformed  from  poporie  by  presbyters 
without  prelacy,  his  majesty  thinks  that  though 
this  matter  of  fact  may  be  true,  which  he  doth  not 
contradict,  yett  it  being  denyed  by  some  who  dis- 
course much  of  a  power  that  superintendents  had 
in  tho  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  which  was 
like  to  that  which  bishops  afterwards  had,  it  were 
better  it  were  otherwise  expressed. 

"  2nd.  Whereas  it  is  said  that  their  majesties 
doe  ratify  the  Presbyteriall  Church  government  to 
be  the  only  government  of  Christ's  Church  in  this 
kingdom  ;  his  majesty  desires  it  may  be  expressed 
thue*, — to  be  the  government  of  the  church  in  this 
kingdom  established  by  law. 

"3rd.  Whereas  it  is  said  that  the  government 
is  to  be  exercised  by  sound  prosby  terians,  and  such 
as  for  hereafter  shall  be  owned  by  Presbyterian 
Church  predicatories,  as  such  his  majesty  thinks 
that  the  rule  is  too  generall,  depending  as  to  its 
application  upon  tho  opinions  of  particular  men; 
and,  therefore,  he  desires  that  what  is  said  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  rulo  in  the  reasons  sent  to  him 
may  be  expressed  in  the  act,  viz., — That  such  as 
shall  subscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
cliismee,  and  are  willing  to  subtnitt  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  as  established  by  law,  being 
sober  in  their  lives,  sound  in  their  doctrine,  and 
qnalifyed  with  gifts  for  the  ministry  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  government  j  and  his  majesty  doth 
judge  that  the  fallowing  declaration  might  be  a 
good  test : — I,  A.  11.,  do  sincerely  declare  and  pro- 
mise that  I  will  own  and  submit  to  the  present 
government  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  now  by  law  in 
this  kingdom  ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  concur  with 
and  under  it,  for  the  suppressing  of  sin  and 
wickednesse,  the  promoting  of  piety,  and  the  purg- 
ing of  the  Church  of  all  crronious  and  scandalous 
ministers;  and  I  doe  also  assent  and  consent  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catcchisrncs,  now  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
as  the  standard  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this 
kingdom. 

"  4th.  Whereas  it  is  desired  to  be  enacted  that 
the  generall  meeting  of  the  ministers  doe  appoint 
.visitors  for  purging  the  Church,  etc.,  his  majesty 
thinks  fitt  that,  for  answering  even  those  objec- 
tions, which  tho  reasons  sent  to  him  with  the  act 
doc  suggest,  may  bo  against  this  method,  that 
what  in  the  mentioned  reasons  is  expressed  by  a 
mny  be,  as  to  the  concern  of  his  privy  council!  in 
that  matter,  and  tho  presenting  of  tho  visitors 
to  the  commissioner,  that  he  may  sec  they  arc 
moderate  men,  be  plainly  and  particularly  enacted. 

"  5th.  As  to  what  concerns  the  meeting  of  synods 
and  Generall  Assemblyee  his  majesty  is  willing  it 
f-hould  be  enacted,  that  they  meet  at  such  and 
such  times  of  the  year,  and  as  often  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary,  provided  always  that  they  apply 
to  him  or  his  privy  councill  to  know  if  there  be 
any  inconvenienoy  as  to  publiok  affairs  in  their 
meeting  at  such  times,  and  have  his  allowance  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  that  in  all  their  Generall  Assem- 
blies a  commissioner  in  tho  name  of  his  majesty  be 


there  present,  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  pro. 
posed  but  what  merely  concerns  the  Cbureb  j  and 
in  case  anything  relating  to  the  civill  gownmeot, 
or  that  is  prejudiciall  to  it,  should  be  there  pro- 
posed or  debated,  the  said  commissioner  mar  give 
a  stop  to  it  till  he  has  acquainted  the  privy  council, 
and  received  their  direction  in  it. 

"  6th.  Whereas  it  is  desired  to  be  enacted,  that 
the  parishes  of  those  thrust  out  by  the  people  in 
tho  beginning  of  this  Revolution  be  dccland 
vacant  upon  this  reason,  because  they  were  pot 
upon  congregations  without  their  content,  bis 
majesty  desires  it  may  be  so  expressed,  at  bit 
be  consistent  with  the  right  of  patrons,  nhuhb* 
thinks  he  hath  the  more  reason  to  desire  becaax  is 
the  reasons  sent  up  with  the  act,  it  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  that  this  procedure  is  extraordinary, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  into  consequence. 

"  It  is  his  majesties  desire,  that  such  as  art  of 
the  episcopal!  persuasion  in  Scotland  b»Te  :h« 
same  indulgence  that  dissenters  have  in  England, 
provided  they  give  security  to  live  peaceably  nsdrr 
the  government,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegeancc" 

Note  P,  p.  800. 

King  William' »  knowledge  of  the  Mnstatrt  of 
Glencoe. 

That  William  was  not  ignorant  of  the  asTeritia 
that  were  threatened  in  order  to  bring  the  High- 
land clans  to  terms,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  foliat- 
ing, among  other  letters  in  the  charter  chest  ol 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  On  the  21»t  of 
October,  1691,  Linlithgow  thus  writes  to  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbane : — 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Wc  arrived  safe  here  Wednesday  night,  who?  I 
had  your  lordship's  of  the  16th.    I  spoke  fuily  i» 
the  secretary  of  the  contents,  but  he  told  me  lit  hid 
written  you  a  return  upon  the  same  bead*;  v>[ 
as  to  the  particulars  of  the  passes  he  did  not  fee 
tho  king  inclinable,  so  that  it  was  not  proper  ts 
urge  it,  but  you  know  well  that  how  matter- 
change  often  at  a  court,  and  you  may  be  inre  tin: 
every  proper  occasion  will  be  laid  hold  of  thii 
may  further  your  affairs.    On  the  other  hand.rn 
would  push  the  clans  to  do  one  thing  or  other,  j<* 
such  at  will  stand  it  out  must  not  erpect  any 
offers,  ami  in  that  case  those  who  hart  o«n  <if'; 
friends  must  act  with  the  greatest  vigour  api-'-* 
them,  and  delay  till  the  last  cannot  be  considered 
as  frank  dealing.    It  is  written  from  Edinburgh 
to  this  place  that  none  of  the  clans  a  ill  nbni'. 
even  not  Lochiel,  which  docs  harm,  especu  .f 
when  nothing  is  heard  to  the  contrary,  althoofb 
there  be  little  time  yet  lost.    Lord  lUitb  t»* 
in  last  night  to  the  secretary,  and  had  vert  ind> 
erect  language  of  your  lordship,  and  they  were  w 
hot  that  I  am  afraid  the  secretary  would  not  hi" 
borne  it  any  where  but  in  his  own  ho«e.  li- 
king has  been  Tory  kind  to  the  I>.  Q.  and  me,  at* 
in  a  day  or  two  we  are  to  have  our  audieocea  c 
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him.  Earl  Crawford  and  that  part)*  have  changed 
their  note,  for  now  they  say  they  never  did  any 
hard  things,  and  are  by  no  means  bigot,  nor  will 
ever  do  anything  which  may  disturb  the  king's 
nflkirs  here  or  abroad  ;  but  I  think  this  is  toogioss 
to  pass,  except  with  such  who  arc  altogether  biassed. 
Business  ut  home  or  abroad  go  as  well  with  the 
king  as  is  possible.  Ireland  is  entirely  reduced, 
and  parliament  here  is  going  on  with  all  the 
cheerfulness  and  frankness  imaginable,  so  that  if 
some  of  your  clans  do  all  by  themselves  it  will  be 
very  mettled,  but  the  last  slanders  out  may  pay 
for  all,  and,  besides,  J  know  th-rf  the  king  does  not 
care  that  some  do  it,  that  he  may  make  examples  of 
them" 

On  the  3rd  of  November  Stair  thus  wrote  to  the 
carl  :— 

"I  showed  yours  of  the  29M  of  the  last  to  the 
king.    I  am  sorry  for  the  difficulty  you  find,  &c. 
I  wrott  to  you  formerly  that  if  the  rest  were  wil- 
ling (o  concur  as  the  crows  do,  to  pull  down  Glen- 
garry's nest  this  winter,  so  that  the  king  be  not  hin- 
dered to  draw  four  regiments  from  Scotland,  in  that 
case  the  destroying  him  and  his  elan,  and  garrisoning 
his  house  as  a  midle  for  communication  betwixt 
Inrerlochy  and  Inverness,  will  be  full  as  acceptable 
as  if  he  had  come  in.     This  answers  all  ends,  and 
sntisfyis  thos  who  complain  of  the  king's  too  great 
gentleness.    The  king  hath  said  to  D.  Q.  that  he 
will  very  shortly  end  all  Scots  affairs,  bot  if  you  be 
here  any  tim  in  November  you  will  not  com  after 
the  mercat.    I  need  not  tell  you  how  your  enimys 
insult  on  the  apprehensions  that  the  Hylanders 
will  say  the  shnm  articles  wer  trew,  and  therfor  I 
am  Bur  you  will  all  that's  possible  bo  confutt  thea 
matters,  and  lett  me  hear  the  meathods  you  think 
best  to  reduce  Glengarry,  and  what  assistance  you 
nre  sure  of,  and  what  of  the  forces  you  will  need." 

Linlithgow  writes  on  the  5th  of  November: — 

"I  can  add  little  to  my  last,  knowing  how  fully 
the  Secretary  wrote  you  by  the  last  post.  The 
D.  of  Quecnsbury  has  spoken  to  the  king,  and  6nds 
litm  in  his  just  sentiments  as  ho  could  wish.  I 
am  to  speak  to  him  to-morrow.  So  that  these  ten 
who  have  been  against  the  settling  a  government 
with  ua  see  now  that  they  will  get  it  delayed  no 
longer.  Only  they  beg  that  the  K.  may  delay  the 
doing  of  it  till  he  see  what  effect  your  treaty  with 
the  Highlanders  produces  ;  and  it  is  too  probable 
that  will  be  granted  to  them,  and  your  lordship 
knows  what  inconveniences  there  are  in  delays. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  is  littlo  to  be  wondered  at 
to  see  the  Highlanders  shift  and  delay  coming  in, 
considering  the  encouragement  they  have  got  to 
Htand  it  out.  But  I  always  thought  that  these 
j^hams  would  not  have  taken  the  wise  men,  such  as 
Lochiel,  and  if  he  began  ance,  I  would  little  doubt 
of  most  of  the  others  following  him;  and  I  wish 
some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  them  would  stand  it 
out,  that  they  might  be  made  examples  of." 


Notb  Q,  p.  830. 

Alleged  Bribery  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
parliament. 

Lockhart  affirms  that  in  the  course  of  a  financial 
investigation  which  he  made  in  1711,  he  discovered 
that  the  sum  of  £20,540  17*.  Id.  was  distributed  in 
bribes  among  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  vote  for  the  union ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  receivers,  with  the  sum 
which  each  received  :— 

x    *.  </. 

To  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  1104  16  7 


»f 
n 
»» 

H 
H 
II 
•  I 


Karl  or  Cromarty   3U0 

Lord  Prestonbsll   200 

Lord  Ormiaton ,  Lord  Justice-  clerk  200 

Duke  of  Munirose   200 

DukeofAlholl   1000 

Karl  of  Ualrarres   600 

Kurl  of  Dunmore   200 

Lord  Aiiitruther   300 

Stewart  of  Caatlo  Stewart     .    .  300 

of  Kgliuton   200 


To  M 

To  the  Kn 

„     Lord  Fraaer   100 

,,     I/>rd  Cesnock  (now  Polwnrtb)  .  60 

To  Mr.  John  Campbell   200 

To  the  Karl  of  For  far   100 

To  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie     ....  100 

To  the  Karl  of  Olencairn   100 

„    Karl  of  Kentore   200 

„     Karl  of  Findlater   100 

To  John  Muir,  Provoat  of  Avr     ...  100 

To  the  Lord  Forbei  60 

„     Karl  of  Seadeld,  Lord  Chancellor  490 

„     Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ....  1000 

„     Duke  of  Roxburgh   500 

„     LordKhbank   60 

„     1/ord  Banff   11 

To  Major  Cunningham  of  FIr.ket  .  .  .  100 
To  the  Mctweneer  that  brought  down  the 

Treaty  of  Union   GO 

To  Sir  William  Shar)   300 

To  Patrick  Coultrain,  Provost  of  Wigtou  25 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Wcdderburn  ...  75 
To  the  CommiMioner  for  Kquipnge  and 

Daily  Allowunce  12,325 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
2  0 
0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


£20,640  17  7 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  whig  administration,  in 
1711,  this  affair  received  a  very  minute  investiga- 
tion by  the  new  ministry,  who  were  eager  to  find 
some  ground  of  accusation  against  their  predeces- 
sors.   It  was  clearly  proved  that  the  money  was 
advanced  by  the  English  treasury  to  the  Scottish 
government,  but  Godolphin  affirmed  that  it  had  been 
advanced  by  way  of  loan  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
arrears  of  salaries  and  various  other  debts  due  to 
creditors  of  the  crown.    The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  by 
whom  the  money  was  distributed,  asserted  that 
"  it  consisted  with  his  own  proper  knowledge  that 
£12,325  were  paid  back  after  the  union."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of  the 
public  officers  were  at  this  timo  greatly  in  arrears. 
The  Earl  of  Marchmont,  whose  name  heads  Lock- 
hart's  list-,  is  found  complaining  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  that  he  cannot  obtain  payment  of  arrears  of 
his  salary  ns  lord  chancellor.     Cunningham  of 
Ecket,  another  of  the  recipients  of  the  alleged 
bribe,  is  found  earnestly  beseeching  parliament 
to  repay  to  him  £275  expended  out  of  his  own 
means  in  the  support  of  officers  under  his  com- 
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mand.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  all  the 
other  persons  named  in  the  list  were  in  one  way 
or  other  public  creditors,  who  received  only  what 
was  their  due,  especially  when  wc  find  among 
them  the  Duko  of  Atholl,  who  was  a  most  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  the  union,  and  Cunningham  of 
Ecket,  who  was  prepared  to  take  up  arms  against 
it.  It  is  certain  that  the  government  of  Harley 
and  St.  John,  with  every  disposition  to  find  that 
bribery  bad  been  employed  to  corry  the  union, 
could  discover  no  evidence  whatever  to  warrant 
this  conclusion.  See  Burton's  Jlisiort/  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  chap.  xii. 

Note  R,  p.  907. 

Etlablithment  of  Parochial  SchooU  in  Scotland. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  people  was  made  in 
the  year  1191,  when  it  was  enacted,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pounds  Scotch,  that  all  barons 
and  substantial  freeholders  should  send  their  eldest 
sons  to  school,  to  be  instructed  in  classical  litera- 
ture, and  afterwards  to  other  seminaries  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The  Refor- 
mation took  place  shortly  after,  and  John  Knox 
proposed,  in  his  "  Book  of  Discipline"  that  schools 
should  be  established  in  every  parish,  grammar 
schools  in  every  town,  and  universities  in  the  cities. 
In  1616  the  privy  council  empowered  the  bishops, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heritors,  to  establish  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  their  respective  dio- 
cesses,  and  to  assess  the  lands  for  that  purpose,  for 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  training 
of  children  "in  civility,  godliness,  knowledge,  and 
learning."  This  act,  however,  was  not  vigorously 
carried  out,  and  in  1626  an  effort  was  made  by 
Charles  I.  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  act  of  the 
privy  council  in  1616  was  confirmed  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1633,  and  under  its  authority  schools  were 
instituted  in  the  moro  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  Five  years  later  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scottish  Church  gave  directions  for  "  the 
settling  of  schools  in  every  parish,  and  providing 
entertainment  for  men  able  for  the  charge  of 
teaching  youth."  A  representation  was  made  to 
his  majesty  that  "  the  means  hitherto  appointed  for 
schools  of  all  sorts  have  both  been  little  and  ill 
paid;"  and  in  1642 presbyteries  were  ordained  tosee 
"  that  every  parish  should  have  a  school,  where  chil- 
dren are  to  be  bred  in  reading,  writing  and  grounds 
of  religion."  The  dissensions  which  soon  after  broke 
out  in  Scotland  unfortunately  prevented  the  nation 
from  renping  the  fruits  of  these  wise  enactments, 
and  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole  country  lo  a 
state  of  absolute  barbarism;  but  after  the  Revolu- 


tion had  established  peace  and  order  in  the  king- 
dom, an  act  was  passed  in  1696,  which  declared 
that  there  should  be  a  school  instituted,  tod 
a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish,  and 
salaries  provided  for  the  teachers.  The  maximum 
salary  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  marks  (£11 2i.  id.), 
and  the  minimum  at  one  hundred  marks.  Tie 
right  of  appointing  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ing the  school  was  vested  in  the  heritors  and 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  This  famous  act  laid 
the  foundation  of  Scotland's  proudest  distinction, 
and  proved  the  great  source  of  her  subsequent 
prosperity;  and  it  is  owing,  not  indeed  solely, bet 
principally  to  the  national  system  of  education, 
which  this  act  established,  that  Scotland,  as  Lwd 
Macaulay  remarks,  "  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of 
her  soil,  and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made 
such  progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes civilization,  as  the  Old  World  has  never 
seen  equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has 
scarcely  seen  surpassed."  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of  16%,  the  Scot- 
tish parochial  schools  were  wholly  overlooked  by 
the  legislature.  In  consequence  the  emolument! 
remained  stationary,  while  those  of  every  other 
profession  and  trade  increased,  and,  therefore,  the 
social  status,  the  acquirements,  and  influence  of 
the  teachers  were  greatly  deteriorated.  Their 
depressed  condition  at  length  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  in  1803  an  act  was 
passed  which  raised  the  maximum  salary  to 
£22  4s.  5d.,  and  the  minimum  to  £16  13«.U,  ex- 
clusive of  fees,  and  declared  that  a  dwelliug-noo^e 
of  not  more  than  two  rooms  should  be  provided 
for  the  schoolmaster ;  but  at  the  same  time  deprived 
all  heritors,  except  those  who  possessed  a  hundred 
pounds  of  valued  rent,  of  all  share  in  the  election 
of  the  teacher  and  the  management  of  the  school, 
and  placed  tho  teachers  wholly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  presbyteries,  depririnf, 
them  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  court*. 
The  act  further  provided  that  the  salaries  aretobt 
revised  every  twenty-five  years,  the  average  price 
of  grain  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  regu- 
lating the  salary  during  the  succeeding  twenty- 
five.  At  the  first  revision  in  1828  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  salaries  of  tho  parochial  teachers;  the 
maximum  was  raised  to  £34  4«.  id.,  the  minimum 
to  £25  13«.  3rf. ;  but  at  the  second  revision  in  ISM 
these  sums  were  reduced  nearly  one  third.  Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  of  late  in  parliament 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers,  and  :* 
adapt  the  parochial  system  of  education  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  country,  but  unfortunate^ 
owing  to  petty  sectarian  jealousies  and  dissension*, 
these  efforts  have  hitherto  been  fruitless. 
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A. 

Abbot  or  Unbiamn,  L  8M,  note. 
A  boy,  capture  of,  L  2SLL 

Abibbbotiiock,  Abbctot,  L  S3.  167.  Privileges  granted  to,  167, 
note.  114.    Parliament  hatd  at.  152. 

A itiDiH,  march  of  Edward  L  l»,  L  H2.  Part  of  Wallace '•  butty 
••tit  t»,  in.  Castle  of,  taken  by  Bruce,  126.  Surrender  of, 
to  Montrose,  ti.  iifl.  Taken  possession  of  by  Lord  Alxjy ne, 
It  retaken  by  Montrose,  lb.  Severe  treatment  »f  the  citizens 
of,  &S2.  Is  again  taken  by  Lord  Aboyne,  and  recaptured 
by  Montrone,  ib.   Tumults  in,  DSL. 

Abiidvem,  Sib  or,  founded,  L  69. 

Abibdien,  Bianor  or,  noticed,  L  34fl. 

Abih  dees.  Kino*  College,  founded,  L  <74.    University  abut  up  ; 

by  Arran,  II.  135.    Pn.ccedings  against  oftcc-bcarcrs,  Ib. 
ABBBnetut,  religious  house  founded  at,  L  i-L   Heatowcd  on  the 

Abbey  of  Abectirothock,  JLAX.    Bound  Tower  of,  5A. 
Abebnstht,  Sib  I.awbence  de,  defeated  and  captured,  L  1&3. 
Abjubation,  oath  of,  enacted,  ii.  115.   Effects  of  Uie,  Ib.  Men. 

Honed,  H3W.  mm.   It  proves  a  stumbling-block,  wo. 
Abot,  raid  of,  L  251. 

An  >\»r.,  LoBD,  noticed,  U.         5,"/'.  624-63-t, 

Accommodation,  Lelghton's  scheme  of,  II.  7u0.    IU  failure,  Ib. 

Act  "or  Abolition,"  3S».  357.  For  regulating  dress  of  Judges 
and  lawyers,  41)6,  HL.  Black,  iZl  Of  |:.92.  great  charter  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  111.  Of  abolition  passed  in  favour  of 
popiih  carU,  112.  Of  obllvlun  pa«ted  by  Charles  L,  694. 
Forbidding  intercession  for  the  cliildren  of  persons  attainted, 
*ao.  Incapacitating  twelve  persons  to  be  named  by  ballot, 
.  Of  council  against  the  prcsbyterlan  clergy, Ib.  Of  1713, 
restoring  patnmage,  effects  of  the,  776.  Patted  by  parlia- 
men!  e-tablishing  Darien  Company,  mi.  For  a  treaty  of 
union,  si*.    The  Habeas  Corpus,  suspended,  912. 

Atob*.  English,  arrival  of  in  Scotland,  II.  37*. 

Acts  or  tub  Scorruu  Pabliambnt,  L  HO,  149,  211.  245.  2S«. 
-•■■■i.  :iit.  rj-.  :u-,  :ui.  nj.  :u«.  :go.  :ti;>.       3s;i,  .w^  »j  i. 

r. i-'..  coo,  oci.  aa2.  li.  ?j— int.  goo,  mi.  me.  *<»;. 

Ail.         iTji.  5*7,  StBj  6*9,  690,  693,  TIM,  717,  73J_,  Ji*,  770. 
TTm!  boo.  gi4.  hi-.       ^jjj  til.  Of  Security.  [.Sty  BMJDBiTT.]  I 
Of  Toleration.  [Set  Tolebation.] 
Ada,  »M-t  of  King  William,  her  descendant  claims  the  crown, 
LlL 

Ada,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  her  ton  claims  the 
crown,  L  &L 

A  dam  v aw.  Abbot  <>f  lor.a,  L  5_L  Life  of  St.  Columbus  by,  19. 

Adamson,  Patbkk,  created  Archbishop  of  ^t,  An.lrr  ■»">,  ||.  W3. 

Exposuro  of  his  dishonesty,  274,  '.'77.    Character  and 

t  i   .•:..-»  .  i.  i—    <  haractcr  of  his  declarati  .n,  I  jT.    |.» . 

cominnnicatcd  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  4.15.  lectures  in  presence 
of  the  liintr,  4 no  Conduct  ami  circumstances  of,  sin  His 
bishopric  taken  fromhiu).  ib.  Hit  excommunication,  Ib.  His 
recantation,  ib.  His  death,  441.  Ills  want  nf  sound  prin- 
ciple, ib. 

"Admonition,  the  Seasonable."  a  document  published  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  \&'.<-.  li.  7  Oil. 

AubicoLa  penetrates  Into  northern  |>arU  of  Britain,  L  L  Line  of 
forts  erected  by,  between  ('lytic  and  Forth,  IU.  Invades  Cal- 
loway, ib.  First  engagement  with  Caledonians,  2.  Voyagoof 
discovery  round  north  of  Scotland,  1.   Ilecall  ami  death,  lb. 

ACKICt'LTUBB,  state  of,  L  2-0.  3  4  J.  367.   II.  400. 

Aid  an  sent  as  a  missionary  from  lona  to  Northumberland.  L  r.o 

Aim rkiiead,  Thomas,  c  mlemncd  ami  executed  for  blasphemy,  ii. 
765.  and  Appendix  to  vol.  II.,  Note  M. 

A  iwi'suoss,  ittrmltjl  at,  ii.  ILL    Defeat  of  Cainerorilans  at,  ib. 

AikLik,  Eabl  or,  joins  Montrose,  li.  620.  S2tL  Death  of  his  son  at 
Inverlochy,  1LO.  Defeats  Baillie's  horse,  621.  His  flight  from 
I'hitipbaugh,  621L. 

A i n tii.  William,  trial  of  for  heresy,  L  ML 

AlTKEM,  M aboabet,  a  prt-tervdrtl  witch -finder,  ii.  312. 

Almant,  Bobebt  Btkwabt,  I. ski.  or  Firs,  Dukb  or,  chosen 
guvernor,  L  2^6-  Character  of,  Ib.  Criatesl  duke  of,  241. 
Iteslgns  Ids  office  of  governor,  Ib.  Hit  disgraceful  conduct 
respecting  his  nephew's  marriage,  212.  Hit  plot  against  the 
Duke  of  Kothsay,  21iL  Begalns  the  office  of  governor,  Ib. 
Ills  weak  and  partial  administration,  21a.  Baseness  ami 
treachery  of,  210.  Beg  ncy  of.  after  the  death  of  Kol<ert  III., 
'.'•.ii  Kndeavours  to  prevent  the  release  of  James  L,  lb.  In- 
glurlous  expedition  of,  2U.  Death  of,  232.   popularity  of,  ib. 


Albaxt,  Mcbdocii  Stbwabt,  Di  ke  or,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  L  211.  Released  from  captisity,  2U. 
Succeeds  his  father  in  the  regency,  25 j.  Ills  feeble  adminis- 
tration, lb.  Ills  turbulent  sons,  22iL.  Takes  measures  to  obtain 
the  release  of  Jamca  L,  ib.  Besigns  his  office  to  James,  25J. 
He  l»  arrested,  '.'m)     Coiiilemneil  and  executed,  ib. 

Alii  a  nt,  Alexandbb  Stewabt,  Dl-ke  or,  brother  of  James  III., 
character  of,  L  352.  Ills  imprisonment  and  escape.  Hi.  Treason 
of,  3AL  Is  reconciled  to  hit  brother,  344.  Created  lieutenant- 
general,  357.  Hi.  treasonable  league  with  the  Kngllsh,  Ib. 
Derrlved  of  his  office,  lb.  Forfeiture  of,  35JL  Takes  up  arm* 
and  is  defeated,  ib.    Death  of,  lb. 

Albant,  John  (sou  of  Alexander  Stewart),  Duke  or,  luvited  from 
France  to  1*  regent,  L  412.  Is  appointed  regent  In  the  room 
of  Queen  Margaret,  111.  His  arrival  In  Scotland,  415.  Mia 
character,  lb.  Hit  vigorous  measure*,  Ib.  Compels  the  queen 
to  resign  to  him  the  cusPsly  of  the  young  king,  416.  Hit 
firmness  ami  forl>carancc  towards  the  queen,  417.  Punbhea 
tiie  factious  nobles,  419.  Visits  France,  ib.  Distentions  in 
Scotland  during  the  absence  of.  420—42.1.  His  return,  121. 
Factious  charges  against  by  Bishop  Oawln  Dnusdas,  Ib.  It 
forced  to  declare,  war  against  F.ngland.  t-.'i.  Hit  second  visit 
to  France,  426.  Hit  return,  Ib.  Expedition  of.  Into  F.ngland, 
417  Brasont  for  disbanding  his  army,  ib.  Difficulties  of  hit 
position,  ib.  Hit  final  departure  for  France,  4J-.  Hit  re- 
geucy  formally  abrogattd,  130. 

Albbboni,  Cabdinal,  li.  »7h. 

Alcuin,  L  &7. 

Alu»,  Aliunde*,  canon  of  St.  Andrew'*,  converted  to  Protes- 
tantism, L  Hi.    Is  obliged  to  flee.  111. 

Alixandeb  L  succetds  Ut  the  throne,  L  &&.  Ill*  marriage,  ib. 
Ills  death,  GO. 

Albxandeb  II.  ascends  the  throne.  L  12.  Alliance  with  F.nglUh 
barons,  ib.  Invatles  Kngland,  lb.  Joins  Louis  of  France,  lb. 
Becoiiclllatlon  with  Henry  III.,  Ib.  His  marriage,  LL  Hi* 
second  marriage,  ib.  Conclude*  peace  with  Henry,  li.  His 
death,  ib. 

Albxandeb  III.,  accession  of,  L  Ifi,  Ills  marriage,  Ib.  Seizure  of 
his  person,  lb.  Knglish  faction  overthrown,  and  his  removal  to 
Stirling,  Ib.  Visits  English  court,  7jJ.  Birth  of  bis  daughter, 
ib.  Defeats  Norwegians  at  Largs,  12.  Concludes  peace  with 
them,  SO.  Attendt  coronation  of  Edward  L,ib.  Marriage  and 
death  of  Ids  children,  lb.  ills  second  marriage,  ML  His  death 
and  character,  ib. 

Auxandbb  of  the  Islet,  rebellion  of,  L  -'<"■  *  ■ 

ALroBD,  Isattle  of,  li.  L^j. 

ALLEatANCB,  oath  of,  to  James  VI.,  ii.  IflX 

Alnwick  Castle,  siege  of  by  Malcolm  Canmire,  1. 10. 

Ammtibld,  Cu abtbbi*.  Laibd  or,  L 

AmnkaTT,  act  of,  passcsl  in  Set  .Hand,  ii.  690, 

Ancbl'm  Moob,  battle  of,  L  :> -  - , 

Anoi's,  Lobd  or  the  Isles,  at  Bannockbnrn,  L  12^. 

Aaoca,  Eabl  or,  Oilbkbt  D'l'Mf bavillb,  refuses  to  surrender 
the  fortresses  of  Dumlee  and  Forfar  to  Edward  I.,  L  g£.  Trea- 
chery of,  to  Wallace,  lOsi. 

Angus,  Eabl  or,  captures  Berwick,  L  20L  Death  of,  in  prison, 

204. 

Anci  s,  DoroLAB,  Second  Eabl  or.  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battla 
of  Homildon  Hill,  L  248.  Is  arrested.  260.  Espouses  the  side 
of  the  king  against  the  Douglases,  an.  Besieges  AI<crcorn 
CastK  314,  IVefeats  the  Douglases  at  Arkenhotm,  331.  D?- 
feats  tliem  a  second  time,  141.  Is  re  wanted  with  a  grant  of 
their  lands,  lb.  Wouudcsl  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  :n  j. 
Chosen  lieutenant-general,  3UL  Assists  Henry  VI.  to  recover 
hit  crown,  ut    Death  of,  lb. 

Anci*,  Abciiibald.  Eabl  or,  "  Bell-the-Cat,"  his  treason,  L  H54. 
.157.  Mimlert  the  king's  favourites  at  l.autler,  riss.  iM'prhisl 
of  hit  offices,  ib.  Renewal  of  conspiracy  by,  nfio.  His 
quarrel  with  and  slaughter  of  Spent  of  Kllspii  die,  3-4.  Trea- 
son of,  ib.  Punishment  f»r  his  treason,  ib.  His  remonstrance 
with  James  IV.  before  the  battle  of  Floddcn,  1Q&.  Hit  death, 
lb.,  note. 

Angus,  (Ieobok,  Eabl  or  (grandson  nf  "  Bell-tbe  Cat"),  L  412. 
Marries  the  Queen  Dowager,  113.  Head*  the  English  faction, 
111.  Deserts  hit  wife,  113.  Betvncillatlon  and  quarrel,  12L 
Turbulence  of.  422.  Skirmish  with  Arran,  12X  Flight  of,  121. 
Passes  into  Prance,  i  .  Brturn  of,  422.  Attacks  Edinburgh, 
120.  Coalition  with  Beaton,  ib.  It  divorced  by  Margaret,  135. 
Obtains  possession  of  the  l  ing's  person,  lb.   Carries  him  to 
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Tevlotdale,  Hi  Defeats  Lennox,  L1L  Tyranny  of,  and  of 
Beaton,  Hi  Retires  to  Tantallon.  ui  Conviction  anJ  for- 
feiture of,  ih.  File*  to  England.  Aii  Permitted  to  return, 
Mt.  Restored  to  rank  and  estates,  .'.  r  l .  Enters  Into  a  U»rid 
with  regent,  5»i.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Displeasure  with  Henry, 
5»7.  Joins  Arran  against  EngMdi,  5ss.  Defeats  the  English 
at  A  in  rum  M-mr,  Hi.  Famous  reply  of,  to  Henry  VIII.,  S#9. 
Irresolute  conduct  of,  ^.11.  Repudiates  his  pr  mi-  s  t.>  Henry, 
ixL.  Is  it<m  in  at  the  liattle  of  Pinkie.  GOT.  Defeats  Wharton 
and  I^uuiix,  mi.  lCr|>ly  to  queen's  proposals,  H-iO 
ANf.i  i,  Yt  illiam,  Ka»l  or,  ii.  Lii  Convene*  lieges  to  meet  at 
Stirling.  Lii  Marches  against  Argyll  and  Allioll,  lb.  Be- 
»i-  ,•<»  Hamilton  Castle,  liJL    Plot  of,  ngainst  LermuX,  17U. 

Baultbed  i-  y  >nd  the  Spey,  lb.  Flic*  to  England,  LIL  I*  de- 
clared rcl«  I  and  fnrleihsl,  170.  Joins  king  after  release 
fn in  Cowrie,  1-T.  Retires  beyond  the  S|i*y,  lilfl.  Joint  plot 
against  Arran,  131.  Enters  Stirling,  LiL  Sentence  of  trca- 
»on  and  (•  rl'.  i"ire,  Lii  Plot  f.ir  his  assassination.  20O.  Re- 
turn*  t.i  Scotland,  IN.  Indignation  at  condemnation' »f  Mary, 
21 1.  Join,  B.thwell's  plot  t..  s,i/e  king.  II.  2ii  Arrest  of, 
for  his  cmiii  i  i.  n  with  the  "  Sp:>nt»li  lllanks,"  347.  His  escape, 
34*.  Excommunicated,  3i4.  Petition,  king  for  trial, 
Act  of  abolt.imi  respecting,  3a  ii.  Summon,,  i  for  trial,  .'i-ST. 
Sentence  of  treason  ami  forfeiture,  Jgi  lteturn  of,  aaa.  He. 
ouncilvd  lu  the  kirk,  371. 
Axon.  Eabl  or,  II.  TJbL  First  colonel  of  the  Catneronlan  regi- 
mi  ni,  lb. 

Ajouj?_ki_u  i  sat  or.  his  treason,  II  7j»i  Make*  a  full  confes- 
tlon  of  his  |.|  >t  against  government,  7j8. 

Anns  or  Bbittabt,  letter  of,  to  James  IV.,  L  410. 

Aaaa  or  Dbkmabb,  marriage,  f,  to  James  VI.,  ii.  ill.  Her  c  ro. 
lation,  JJi  Claims  custody  of  liwr  son,  361.  Birth  of  a 
daughter,  riTti.    Death  of,  Hi. 

Abbb.  Ouekm,  the  accession  of,  11.  813.  Ivelh  of  her  last 
chiid,  Ida.  The  nomination  of  her  successor,  770.  She  ap- 
points Quecnaberry  as  commissioner,  nil.  Refuses  to  hear  the 
address  of  the  dissentients,  ib.  Her  message  to  the  estates, 
ai7.  See  Is  empowered  to  appoint  0"mmls*i.iners  for  the 
union.  Ma.  Her  speech  In  parliament  and  aastat  to  Use  union, 
SJiL  Congratulatory  address  presented  to,  (Ui  Her  reply  to 
parliament,         liealh  of,  B4i 

Ajttbim.  F.  a  a  l  or,  dlscoTerr  of  a  dangerous  intrigue  concocted 
l>y  the,  li  tlia. 

Abbboatu.  [Set  AaiaaaoTHocK.] 

AaaaoATH,  lx>a»,  eonfcreooe  a  1th  Morton*!  commissi.. iter*,  U. 

LL2.    Files  Ui  Flanders,  WL    Iseclarea  loyalty  of  self  and  asso. 

ciates,  2LL    Appointed  f  vernor  of  Diinuartiko  Castle,  lb. 
Amni'THNoT,  Alex asipsa,  i»  em»  of,  U.  3M.   "  The  Miseries  of  a 

ruir."k  h  ilar,  '  lb. 
Amtll,  t  ons,  Fiasr  Eail  or.  Joins  ia  a  coMpiracy  airalnst 

James  II.,  L  3H.  31L    Created  chancellor,  37 n.  Besieges 

Uunbart.ti,  3-1. 

Amtll,  AaruiasLD,  Stcoas  Kakl  or,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hodden.  L  to-. 

AaoTLL,  CoLia,  I  aiBD  Eskl  or,  embraces  the  cause  of  James  V. 
against  the  Douglases,  L  isl .  Kevehea  a  shara  of  their  for. 
felted  estates,  i£L    Feuds  of,  with  the  M'Leaos,  ill. 

AauTt.L,  Aa.  iiibald.  FucaTH.  and  HatT  TaoTssTaaT  EaaL  or, 
Imprisonment  of,  L  lii.  Discontent  with  the  kins;,  447.  Assists 
Beatoa  la  his  attempt  to  oonrert  the  Earl  of  Angus,  a7». 
Inactivity  during  tbe  Earl  of  Hertford's  Invasion,  MS.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Regent  Arran  t  secret  council,  69s}.  Com. 
mands  the  western  Highlanders  at  the  bottle  of  i'Ukie,  607 
Gained  over  to  English  Interest,  Hi  Subscribes  the  first 
covenant,  C34,  &Ii.  Corrcspomlcnce  with  Archbbhop  of 
8t.  Andrew's,  fili 

Aao ill,  Firm  EaaL  or,  his  last  interv  iew  with  the  queen-rrgrnt, 
L  843.  Keceivet  a  commission  from  tjtteen  Mary,  as4.  Ss-nt 
by  the  regent  to  treat  with  the  congregation,  tsl  Subscribes 
a  new  bond,  6?4.  Scads  a  letter  of  ci|>>«  total  ion  to  the  Regent, 
am.  8lgiis  an  approval  of  tbe  Book  of  Holiey  and  Discipline, 
Hi  HoJtfieationt  of  the  ministers'  stipends  assigned  to,  707. 
Summoutsl  by  Mary  to  deliberate  upon  her  marriage,  1  to. 
(supposed  plots  of,  against  Mary  and  Daraley,  lii  Rebellion 
of,  lii  Joins  in  the  consjdraey  against  Hiccio,  Hi  Mary 
Intimates  to,  her  intention  (>f  escaping  from  H'dyrood,  "tf. 
Conspires  against  Daniley,  ii.  3jl  Connection  with  Darnley's 
munler,  4&-49,  lii  I'r.-ldes  at  trial  of  liothwell,  4JU  One 
of  the  hand  of  nobles  for  Mary's  marriage  with  It  thwell,  ii 
Joins  party  for  protecting  prince.  Jt.  ii  Frutests  against 
Mary's  marriage,  ai  Joins  queen's  party,  1L  Meets  Mary 
at  1 1 ami; ion  after  her  escape,  £i  Attends  convention  at 
Largs,  Assemb'.es  fori  ,  s,  'jo.  I  in.  Submits  to  M  ray,  ib. 
Attends  king's  parllantcttt  at  Stirling,  I  JO.  Sentence  of  for- 
feiture rescinded,  1M.    Submits  to  church  discipline,  'UcL 

Abotll,  Colin,  Sixth  EaaLor,  feud  with  Alh.  11,11.  Ltfi.  Resists 
Morton,  Ib.  Proclaimed  rebel,  i&i  Interview  with  king  at 
Stirling,  15'i.  Chosen  councillor  t>>  king,  i>3.  I M.  As. 
semblcs  forces  and  marches  to  Falkirk,  lii  Treaty  of  agree, 
merit,  lii  Appointed  chaacssllor,  ib.  Present  at  the  king's 
entry  iut>  Edinburgh,  i&i  Cons|>iraey  of,  against  king  and 
Arran,  Hi  Aids  release  of  king,  ls7.  Apitointcd  one  of 
the  king's  council,  ib. 

Abotll,  AacBtaaLO,  Sktbmtsi  Eaax,  or,  marches  against  popish 
saris,  1L  Jjii    Uls  defeat  at  (ileal! vat  by  Huntley,  Jail. 

AaoTLt.  AaciuaaLD,  FtuuTn  EaaL,  and  Maaot'ts  or,  joins  the  cove- 
nanters, IL  &SI.  Is  sent  to  the  north,  ft77.  Conduct  during  his 
expedition,  67a.  His  speech  in  parliament,  -VM.  Tbe  king 
ruesli'-atas  veng.-ance  against,  6W.  S'Ji.  IHscnvers  a  secret  cor- 
resp-iudence  between  the  king  and  Monlniae,  Hi    At  the  battle 


of  Tlppermuir,  Hi  Skirmishes  with  Montrose,  Ci 
Defeat  at  IiiTerlochy,  Valuable  advice  to  the  partisan:.-.. 

Hi  Takes  up  arms  in  the  Highlands,  tii  Incident  in  c  ft. 
nectlon  with  Montrose,  6S0.  Places  Uie  crown  upon  the  In. : 
of  Charles  II.,  lifii  Opl»ves  the  king.  Hi  Resolur.-  b 
havlour  of,  673.  Uls  submission  t"  Cromwell,  ib.  lUt..  •< 
from  public  life,  877.  His  apprehension,  fiss.  He  is  br  -t.,  : 
to  trial,  lb.  Ills  defence,  lb.  lie  is  condemned,  ib.  Hit  ci  u 
behaviour,  f.r.5.  His  execution,  »-6.  Injustice  uf  hu  n;.. 
tencc,  ib. 

Abotll,  AaouiBALD,  \tarii  EaaLor,  he  takes  the  test  «itb  m 
explanation,  ii.  71  m.  His  apprehension  aiul  sham,  ful  t-  »- 
meat,  Hi  Ills  escape  from  prison,  lb.  Btlgora  afhls  Istlers, 
lii  His  estate  annexed  to  tike  crown,  7jj.  His  BSplftx 
from  Holland  In  IftisS,  Ib.  Lands  In  Scs.tland.  Ib.  hi  w- 
his  manifesto  at  Campbelton,  ih.  Plans  thvarted  by  his  s>. 
ftoclatc*,  7J3.  The  Cam.  n-iiiatu  rel,.-e  to  J  .in  him,  lb.  lit 
resolves  to  make  a  descent  up'ii  the  Lowlands,  Ib.  Th»  cs;- 
turo  of  his  stores,  ib.  He  pre  pi  res  to  march  to  Olatgos,  '.\ 
Dispersion  o<  his  army,  Ih.  His  capture  at  lnchinnsa,  UL 
His  firmness  and  c.tn|««urc  in  prison,  L).   Uis executi  m,  li. 

Abutll,  CocaTiss  or,  present  at  the  murder  of  Rlerio,  L  TC. 
Also  at  Uie  baptism  of  James  VI.,  ii.  Ii  Submits  tocfa^  .l 
discipline.  Hi. 

Abotll,  Abchibald,  Fibst  Drxa  or,  restoration  of  hit  estsir-.it 
Ui  Crooked  prsiceeilingi  of,  agalisst  Macdouald  of  OWw--. 
tiHL  A  regiment  of  his  clan  selected  as  the  perpetrator  : 
the  massacre  of  Glenooa,  Ml. 

Abutll,  Joata,  Saroaa  Dtcs  or.  is  appointed  commissioner. 
»I7.  Is  api»  inted  commander  of  the  royal  array,  ill 
Threatens  Lelth  Fort,  Marches  to  Dunblane,  SH.  n.t.  i 
the  battle  of  Sherilfmulr,  M*.  Ilia  moderation  tosrsrdi  '> 
Insurgents,  n7U.  He  marches  northward,  sTS.  lagrstlti>X 
of  the  government  to,  est.  Jacobite  proposals  to.  It.  Of- 
p  ues  obnoxious  clause  In  the  Porteous  Bill,  a*7,  Ml.  Amc- 
dote  of,  ia  connection  with  the  Queen,  Ac  ,  ai*7. 

Asm  or  Hcotxamd,  L  71,  li   National,  II.  «T3. 

A  a  ms  r  so  wo,  Jounnib,  L  443.   Character  and  exteotloa  of.  Hi 

Abmstboko,  William  (Kinmont  Willie),  taken  prisooer  by  t.< 
Englt.h and  rescued  by  Soott  of  Baocleueh,  II.  tti 

A  an  t,  Scottish,  constitution  of,  i  English,  eisceeteat  of  it 

Vork,  II.  LBX  liefeatof.  bv  the  Sc.t-sat  Newborn.  t-A.  let-ra: 
of  luto  Yorkshire,  Ib.  Demands  of  the,  lb.  Takes  prase*!"* 
of  the  capital,  &£L  Moderate  proposals  of,  lb.  Seoithk.  « 
"  Uie  Engagement,"  croesea  the  Itorders  ia  the  esss*  sf 
Charles,  Hi  Incapacity  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Its  leader. 
Ib.  English,  critical  position  of,  G«l.  Cabals  uf  tat  oflcrn 
In  the,  479.  (V Hi. ion  between  the  comuoxis  and  the,  i'. 
Quarrel  between  the  Rump  and  the  officers  of  the,  Ik.  Pu  . 
dissatisfaction  with  the,  Hfi.  Its  withdrawal  to  Ih*  Nett, 
143.    Royal,  posted  at  Stirling,  Mai 

Abbam,  Thomas  Koto,  F.abi.  or,  marrlagw  with  the  PriDCestMVr. 
daughter  of  James  II.,  L  34a— 340.  Escapes  to  the  costisct, 
and  lives  In  voluntary  exile,  lb.   [Ae*  BotpJ 

Assam,  Jawas  Hawilt«w.  Eabl  or.  Duke  of  ChateHfrtsil.  t ' 
msnages  the  Scottish  fleet,  L  4iti  Return  of,  to  Se-usetl. 
Hi  Captures  Dunbarton  Castle,  Hi  Plight  alta  tloex, 
Hi  Makes  peace  with  the  regent,  4 1 B.  Returns  to  Seoils^. 
ib.  Insurrection  of,  lb.  Chosen  warden  of  Marthas,  4> 
Fend  with  Angus,  122,  Skirmish  and  flight,  lfi  C  ' 
fllci  of,  with  Lennox,  434.   Retires  from  gos iroaiest.  JJL 

ABBAM,  Jambb,  Sscoao  Eabl  or,  (saararlar.  aad  elettae  ■ 
regent,  L  5*4.  Imprisnas  Beatun,  ifti  JnstiAcatloa  ef.  ii 
TreaU  with  Sadler,  Hi  Interview  with  him,  Hi  Srekiiav 
rlew  with  Beaton.  Hi  Perplexed  pnsiljna  of,  Ib.  Apunvr 
of,  &li  Receives  absolution,  ib.  Seizes  Dalkeith  Cattle,  ii. 
Files  from  Hertford,  ifli  Deprived  of  regency ,  **»•  laaw- 
aaca  of,  Ib.  Union  with  queen, is*.  Takes  Held  whh  Asi ss 
Ssa.  Abortive  Invasion  of,  J2i  Co^ipe-atiou  »h»  *< 
queen,  4W,  Leads  army  to  tbe  Borders,  ftoi  (Wstt  a 
Pinkie,  602.  Consents  to  resign,  flli  Formal  resigns!**  i. 
Hi  A|>i»i.lnte«i  governor  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  and  *rela.-r4 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  lb.    Noticed,  1MB. 

Abbaw,  Jam ks.  Tuibo  Eabl  or,  joins  lYotcstaatt,  L  tOi 

l«>.pil  manlage  of,  to  I.  lrabeth,  Queen  of  Eugiaa-l.  u? 
Maslness  and  supposed  conspiracy  of,  708.  Contasd  ani  ■ 
DratTan  Castle,  II.  lii  Then  In  Linlithgow,  lii  Cratlvsi 
unjust  proceedings  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  against,  Ik. 

Abbas,  Jambs  Stcstabt,  Kabl or,  accuses  Morton,  H.  lai 
Earl  of,  Ui    At  Morton's  execution.  Hi  R.«riie. 
nlty  fir  past  conduct,  Ui    Ills  profligacy,  lb.  M*r- 
(  ountess  of  March,  Ib.    TtUe  e»nflrmcd,  la.    Raptart  ■  - 
Lctinox,  Hi    Oppressive  measures  of,  ILL  Cm^*^"1', 
against,  lb..  Hi  Capture  ami  imprisonment  of,  Hi  rk* 
relia-e  of  king,  Lai    Heturu  to  court,  Lii.   OMsias  r-'- 
norship  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  induces  James  to  row*  ■«*, 
ib.    Tvrannv  of.  190^  L5i    Treachrry  to  G.*wrle,l»i.  n> 
ceedlngs  ag.unst  the  clergy.  Hi  Offices  a«>umea 
l'i.V     Conference  with  Huti-don,  12i    Asstuaes  gnvenw 
ship  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  12i    Cruelty  to  Coontts*  U**nr. 
"no.     Plot  for  assassinating  Aagus,  Ib.    \lolantw  stsstb 
AUioll,  Maxwell.  Home,  and  Casslltts,  2*L  J"1"**'3' 
of  the  church.   2»i.    Treatment  of  the  Danldi  as»M»j, 
JBi    Plot  for  aasasslnation  ..f,  imptisoniumt  »t»i  r- 

lease  of.  2i£L.     Intrigues  «|th  Fiance.  St«.  riight 
422.    I>eclared  traitor  and  forfeiture.  Hi    Resppcarsscr  , 
j_ii   Murder  of.  In. 

ABBiaoTon.  CarTAis,  Nicholas,  mission  to  Seotlaarl,  n.  «*'• 

AaTHra  Kiao,  chosen  leader  of  the  Cambria*  Britons,  l  • 
Killed,  lb. 
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Amcto,  I.osr>s  or  the,  origin  of,  L  214.  Election  of  the,  II.  66t*. 
Will  submitted  to  the,  649.  Their  opposition  to  the  my  a] 
demand,  ISA.  The  committee  of,  dispute  In  parliament  About 
the.  Hi 

Assembly.  G  enseal,  meeting  of,  L706,Ifl2,  Meeting  of,  November, 
1662,  7M.    Meeting  of,  June.  156!^~LLL   Supplication  of,  II.  IS. 
Proceeding*  In  December,  IMS.  li.   Appoint*  a  public  fast.  Si 
Meeting  of,  IA.   Meetlrif  r>f,  hi.    Approval  •  f  Rnthven  lords, 
1*2.   Meeting  of.  190.   Opposes  Jurisdiction  of  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew"-,  ili  Letter  of.  tu  f.Mt  "|-»  of  England.  211  Meeting 
of,  June  and  July.  1307.  21.'.  Meeting  of.  fseccmocr.  1M7.  214. 
Letter  b>  Mr.  vTlllock.&Li.  Meeting  of.  July.  166*.  547.  Deputa- 
tion of,  to  regent,  H*   Meeting  of,  December,  I  ?,>»-.  2U.  Letter 
to,  from  Glenealrn,  lb.  Deputation  of, on Chatelhcraall'* claims, 
SBI.   Agrees  to  Moray's  proposals,  JJUL  Sends  commissioners 
to  meeting  of  estates  at  Perth,  lb.    Proceeding*  In  March, 
1570,  2&fi.    Measures  for  education  of  the  poor,  2ML  Com- 
ml*<lon  toeonferwlth  the  nobility,  267.    Meeting  In  March, 
1671,  lb.    Ci.mplalntof.260.    Meeting  in  SI.  Andrew'*,  March, 
1S72,  Ml.   Judgment  on  new  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  HI. 
Authority  of,  over  bishop*  and  superintendents,  2S1,  Renewed 
attempt  !<■  define  limit*  of  ecclcshvstleal  Jurisdiction,  lb.  Reply 
to  James  VI. 'i  letter,  124.   Decisive  slept  taken  by,  277.  Con- 
stllutl  >n  of,  |b.   Meeting  In  June,  15S2, 2-2.    Deputation  of,  to 
the  king,  2f).  Meeting  In  Oetol«er,  16*4,  2M.  Opposition  of,  to 
prevailing  evil*,  1596,  res     M.  •••ing  .  f.  at  Dunfermline  and 
Linlltliirnw,  Ala.    Meeting  of,  f,n.    Relieve*  A  damson  from 
excommunication,  Ih.    Proceedings  of,  433.    Records  of  found 
to  be  mutilated,  4  :4.    Measures  suggested  hr,  4K.  Iteadlnesi 
of,  to  make  sacrlllcea  for  the  support  of  the  throne,  lb.  Peti. 
Moils  the  king  to  glee  np  the  patronage*  he  had  arlied,  437. 
Meeting  of,  *19.     A  book  written  by  Adamson  against  the 
discipline  of,  Ih.    The  king  attends  the  meeting  of.  In  person, 
and  ■Mirers  a  panegyric  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Ih. 
Meeting  of  at  Dundee,  416.     Deraan<ls  rtgorous  measures 
again*!  the  papist*,  lb.    King's  answer  to,  lb.    Meeting  of,  held 
at  Perth  called  by  the  king,  lift.     Another  meeting  at 
Ihindce,  lb.    Proceedings  of,  lb.    Meets  at  DanoV*  In  March, 
462.    Dispute  between  the  king  and  Andrew  Melvll,  Ih.  Keen 
argument  In,  between  contending  parties,  443.  Conference 
app» linted  to  he  held  In  presence  of  the  king  regarding  the 
p  int*  still  unsettled,  lb.   Meeting  held  at  Montrose  In  lcoo, 
lb.    Proceedings  of  great  Importance,  lb.   Deceptive  design 
of  the  cautions  given  to  clerical  representatives  sent  to  par- 
liament, 4£$,   James  obtains  sanction  of,  at  meeting  In  1602,  to 
the  appointments  which  parliament  had  made,  447.  Meeting 
prorogued  tor  a  year,  471.   Meeting  at  Aberdeen  prohibited 
by  the  king,  Ih.    Prohibition  recalled  on  the  understanding 
that  as  toon  as  met  they  would  adj  mm,  lb.    Character  of 
proceedings,  122.    Meeting  at  Linlithgow,  Mth  July,  4T,«, 
Apparent  zeal  of  the  bidiops,  lb.   Determination  t  ■  summon 
a  meeting,  479.    Proceedings  of,  |b.    Meeting  held  at  Aber- 
deen In  1604  declared  unlawful,  lb.    Meeting  at  Aberdeen, 
13th  August,  1614.  »£L  Measures  adopted  by,  Ih.  The  king's 
views  of  the  proceedings,  4*4.    Meeting  at  ft.  Andrew's  In 
November,  4.-6.    Meeting  at  Perth,  26th  August,  4*6.  Letter 
read  from  the  king,  lb.    Offensive  conduct  of  the  moderator 
of,  lb.    Adoption  of  the  "  Five  Articles  of  Perth,"  lb.  Pro- 
ceedings chord  'B  Black  Saturday,  4"h.    Appointed  to  be 
held  In  Glasgow,  542.  Disputes  regarding  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the,  Hi.   Result  of  the  election  of  members  of  the, 
iiL    Attempts  to  exclude  tome  of  the  commissioners  of  the, 
41A.    Celebrated  meeting  of.  In  Glasgow,  31st  November, 
1638,  646.    Keen  discussion  in  the,  641.   Mr.  Alexander  Hen- 
derson elected  moderator  of  the,  lb.    Declinature*  of  the 
bishops  discussed,  6«".   Speech  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  procurator 
of  the  bishops.  In  the,  lb.    Reply  to  the  moderator  of  the, 
lb.   Encouraging  speech  of  the  moderator  of  the,  &8JL  De- 
clares Itaelf  a  competent  judge  of  the  hfslmpa.&Sl.  proceedings 
of  the,  prohibited  under  pain  of  treason,  lb.  Epbnsopncy 
abolished  by  the,  lb.    Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  bishops 
by,  lb.  Dissolution  of  the,  442.  King  Charles  declines  to  preside 
at  the  meeting  of  the,  666.    Traquair  appointed  commissioner 
to  the,  Ih.    Meeting  of  the,  on  the  12th  of  August,  UiW,  Act 
passed  hy  the,  respecting  the  bygone  cventa  of  the  church, 
lb.    The  accusation*  against  the  bishops  heard  anew  by  the, 
lb.    Examines  "the  I-argc  Declaration,*'  lb.    Petitions  that 
the  suspect-d  authors  „f  ••  tj,e  Large  Declaration,"  should  be 
punished,  6jiL    Dissolution  of  the,  lb.    Sleeting  of  the,  2-th 
July,  lb.    Protracted  and  keen  discussion  respecting  private 
meetings.  67<.  61a.    DDcussion  terminated  In  the  passing  of 
an  act,  :^1L    Dissolution  of  the,  lb.    Meet*  at  St.  Andrew's 
on  tho  27th  of  July,  1641,  JftL    Henderson  chosen  moderator 
of  the,  lb.    Contest  regarding  private  meeting*  resumed  In 
the,  602.  New  act  retarding  meetings  passed  by  the,  lb. 
Commnnlcation  from  English  churches  received  by  the.  lb. 
Meets  at  St.  Andrew's,  27lh  of  July,  606.      Both  King 
Charles  and  the  parliament  attempt  to  secure  the  support  of, 
lb.    iTnpotal  of,  to  establish  uniformity  of  church  govern- 
ment, lb.     Petitions  parliament  and  the  king,  tSU.  The 
English  parliament  lends  a  favourable  reply  to,  lb.  Prin- 
ciples enunciated  by,  662.     Dissolution  of  the,  476.  Meet- 
ing of  the,  756.     The  position  of  the,  with  respect  to 
the  government,  lb.     Dissolution  of  the,  lift,     Meeting  of 
the,  769.    Abrupt  dissolution  of  the,  7£o.   Meeting  of  the, 
held  in  March,  1694,  762.     Sanctions  the  admission  of 
those  episcopalians  who  might  be  willing  tn  conform,  764. 
Effort  of  the,  to  gain  over  the  covenant  rs,  744.    Meeting  of 
the,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death.  ML    Meeting  of  the,  763. 
Abrupt  dissolution  of  the,  709.   Actt  passed  with  regard  to 


the  union  by  the,  TIL.  Appoints  a  national  fast,  lb.  Pro. 
ceedlngs  of  the.  aia.  Extreme  measures  taken  by  the,  against 
the  right*  of  the  people,  wi.  Act  of,  against  the  "  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity, '  fiJJL  Protest  against  this  act,  101.  Ireeess 
of,  against  Professor  Campbell,  ih.  Review  of  the  conduct  of 
the,  lb.  Treatment  of  Ebenezer  Krskiiie  and  his  associates  by, 
mis.  Alarm  on  the  part  of  the,  *99.  Sentence  of  censure 
against  the  Seeeders  rescinded  by,  lb.  Final  measares  <  f 
against  the  Seeeders,  »0I.  Deposition  of  Gillespie  by,  900. 
Rule  of  the  "  moderate  "  party  In  the,  Ml 

Assembly,  Westminsteb,  meets  1st  July,  II.  810.  Parties  Into 
which  It  was  divided,  lb.  Protracted  donate*  of,  respecting 
church  government,  411.  The  divine  right  of  presbytery 
affirmed  In  the,  lb.  Question  of  toleration  discussed  and  con- 
demned by  Uie,  lb.  The  power  of  tho  keys,  C_L2V  Directory, 
confession,  and  cater  Id*  mi  pre  pa  reel  by,  and  ratified  by  tho 
Scottish  assembly  and  parliament,  lb. 

Athelstan  Invades  Scotland,  L  34.  Defeated  by  Hufigtis,  King 
of  the  Ptcls,  5L 

Atiiolf.,  Patbice,  Rail  or,  defeats  Blsset  at  a  tournament,  L  74. 

Found  murdered  In  his  own  house,  lb. 

Atbols,  John  Da  Stbatiiboqib,  Ea»l  or,  Join*  Bruce,  L  11*. 
Crnelty  of  his  execution,  Hi, 

Arnotr,  Darin,  Kabl  or,  nephew  of  Bruce,  noticed  L  188.  lfJ- 
Made  governor,  191.    Defeated  anil  s'.aln,  lb. 

Atbolb,  Walteb  Stewart,  K  sal  or,  cunt  pi  ret  against  Jam  ••,  L 
Uia.    Tried  and  executed,  Hi. 

Atbolb,  Stiwabt,  Kabl  or,  keeps  Jain*s  HI.  In  prison,  L  3M.  367. 

Athoi  i .  S rswaBT,  Kabl  or.  Joins  parly  for  protecting  the  young 
prince.  It.  44,  Indignation  at  marriage  of  Mary.tt.  Joins 
confeilerate*.  41. 66.  Conduct"  Mary  to  Edinburgh,  Ji  Signs 
the  warrant  It  Mary's  commitment  to  I.,  eh  even,  18.  At 
coronation  of  James  VI  ,  Ift,  Accompanies  Moray  to  Loch- 
leven,  Tj.  Interview  with  Mary,  lb.  Fend  with  Argyll.  1£1L 
Resists  Morton,  lb.  Proclaimed  rebel,  15_L  Interview  with 
the  king  at  Stirling,  162.  Office  of  chancellor  conferred  on, 
153.  Joins  Argyll  against  Angus,  16_L  Death  of,  lii  Siu- 
pertcd  poisoning  of,  lb. 

A Tii" i  i .  Joan  Mi  bust,  Kabl  or,  plots  to  release  Jnroes  from 
Gowrie  party,  II.  l«a.  D4.  Imprisonment  of,  by  Arran,  2J1L 
Inroad  on  Huntley's  territories,  34A,    NominaU-d  lientenant- 

gem  ral  hi  t          Spry,  AIL    \'lnii'«  li^ihweli  to  the  psUee, 

Intercedes  with  James  In  liehalf  of  Bothwell,  lb.  Escapes  to 
the  Highlands,  363. 

Atroll,  m  « bqi'is  or,  apprehendi'd  by  order  of  Argyll,  11.  677. 
Sent  prisoner  to  Stirling,  sth.  Signs  the  Cumbernauld  bond, 
ili.  Joins  the  Insurrection  of  Gltncalrn,  HL  Makes  a  com- 
plaint to  the  king,  122,  Marches  against  Argyll,  I3J,  Cruel- 
ties Inflicted  on  the  t  ami  hells  by,  7_J«L  Pusillanimity  and 
vacillation  of,  747  Conduct  of,  In  regard  to  the  vote  of  for- 
feiture against  James  VII  ,  Ha.  Character  of, Z£L  Declares 
his  allegiance  to  King  William,  7H6.  The  Camemnlans  take 
np  their  position  In  the  house  of,  lift.  Plots  against  govern- 
ment, 795. 

Athoi  l,  Fiarr  Din  or,  protest  of,  against  the  union,  II.  410.  Aids 
the  Cameronlaits  in  a  combination  against  government,  82*. 
Eldest  son  of,  Joins  the  Earl  of  Mar,  M4*.  Is  attainted  for  hi* 
share  In  the  rebellion,  ftil.    [&e  1 1  llisabdISB  ] 

Atooil,  SgcoMD  Drgi  or.  1L  91".  »l». 

Ataoli  kftsr,  attempt  to  stop  recruiting  among,  II.  »<7. 

ArrrBacaT.  lltsnor,  ii.  nix 

AccniNtEcc,  Sia  Josw,  L  32L 

AticirTlkAkDKK,  the,  test,  IL  -  -'. 

Avtorrt,  trial  ai  d  cxet-utlon  of,  II.  23L 

Atb,  bond  subscribed  at,  II.  LL    Spirited  eondoet  of  the  pres- 
bytery of,  426. 
Arrog,  Sim  Robut,  the  poet,  n  oticed,  II.  t>7i. 


B. 

BABixe.TOX,  A*rriK)3tT,  conspiracy  of,  II.  211    Its  discovery  by 

WaUingsham,  2UL   r^xccutlou  of,  and  confederates,  221. 
Baoirlokk,  Lotai.  CosfriJrr  or,  U.  860. 

Bacvw,  FaASJcts,  Iy>H0,  opinion  of,  respecting  the  onion  between 

England  and  Scotland,  U,  4n2. 
Badi.moch,  Jobs  Comy*,  I.ohu  tir,  appointed  one  of  the  regents,  L 

82.  Sent  to  treat  » 1th  the  King  of  England,  lb. 
run.  Morn,  John  the  Hi  a*  k  c  m>>,  Loan  or,  competitor  for  the 

cmwn,  L  fiS»  [      t  'oirr«.] 
Radessocii,  At.rx'MirR  St  waht.  Lord  or.  [.See  STnr*BT.] 
lUiir:>oi  ii,  At.i  XA.stuta  Stkwabt,  tiii:  Woi  r  or.   [Ar  Bcchax.] 
Baii.i  tr,   tieneral   of  the  Covenanters,  il.  6211.    Surprises  and 

pursnes  Montrose.  6:'l.    Ravages  the  estates  of  Huntley.  625. 

Is  defeated  hy  Montmsc  at  Alford,  Ih.    Prud.-nt  plan  of.  over- 

ruled  by  the  Committee  o'  F.-tatcs.  426.  Is  defeated  at  Kilsyth, 

636.    Surrenders  to  Cromwell  at  Warrington,  144. 
Uailijk  or  Jbrvi.hwoop,  Iniquitous  trial  of,  li.  7-rt.  Condemnation 

and  execution,  12L   Act  passed  for  the  restoration  of  bis 

estate,  7Jt. 

Baii.i  ir,  Robert,  attends  tho  WesimlnsterAssembly,  II.  flft,  His 
account  of  In  discussions,  611.  tit  Quoted,  619,  621,  627. 
SfiS.  Ills  account  of  Cromwell's  clsK  to  Glasgow,  663,  note. 
His  letters  and  Journals  chwact-Tixed,  »70. 

BAWAtorst-L,  or  Balcasrjchai.i.,  Wai.tfr,  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
H.  171.  His  IntmleW  with  the  Earl  of  Morton.  112.  Pro- 
test* against  the  "Black  Acts,"  195,  42A  Is  obliged  Uf  flee 
Into  England,  lb.  Letter  of,  to  the  session  and  members  of 
his  church  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  flight,  421.  His 
return,  211.   Offends  King  James  by  a  sermon  censuring  tho 
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government,  Dispute*  with  the  king  In  the  high  church  of 
Edinburgh  respecting  lite  scriptural  authority  of  bishop*,  122. 

Balcabbes,  Ali  k,  Karl  or,  command*  ihe  cavalry  of  the 

C  venanters  at  the  tattle  of  Alford,  II.  r.-'s  Submits  to  the 
English,  fill.    Takes  up  anm  lu  the  Highlands,  £24. 

Balcarr*  it,  Cons,  K«hi.  or,  his  proceedings  at  the  revolution,  II. 
Hi,  His  fidelity  to  James,  ih.  Measure*  adopted  by,  In 
Edinburgh,  lb.  Litters  to,  fr<>m  King  James,  7n0.  His 
arrest,  ib. 

IUi.roCK,  Sir  Dcsc-as,  killed,  L  2i. 

ilALrorK,  Sir  J  ami  s,  draw*  up  hand  for  murder  of  Damley,  ii.  XL 
l>cnounced  as  one  of  the  murderers,  12.  Surrender*  Edin- 
burgh Castle  to  Moray,  M>.  Fights  at  Langtlde  on  the  side 
Of  the  regent,  M.  Accused  of  murder  of  Dsrniey,  III.  Arrest 
and  lll>crati"n  of,  lb.  lie*  to  ml  to  honours  and  estate*,  141 
Evidence  of,  against  Morton,  Iti. 

ItALI'Ol  R,  JollS,  of  Ulirlcy.     [£tt  Bl'BLKT  1 

liiuni  K,  Brk.adikr,  killed  al  Kllllrcrankle,  li.  ?S8. 
TtALrui  a,  ColoSEL,  proclaim*  King  James,  at  Perth,  II.  <U». 
IlAiroi  b,  RoitiT,  Princl|*l  of  the  College  of  Guienne,  II.  969. 
Bauol  eamilt,  founder  of,  L  ttL 

Ha:  ioi  ,  John  Da,  L  76,  U,  Acknowledges  Edward  L  as  lord  para- 
mount of  Scotland,  fiiihi  Takes  the  oath  of  Tmniago  to 
Edward,  til.  Descent,  through  which  he  claim*  the  crown,  ib. 
Argument*  of,  In  support  of  bis  claim,  Decision  In  favour 
of,  by  Edward  Lu  ih.  Coronation  of,  tuL  Swears  fealty  to  Edward, 
lb.  Summoned  before  English  courts,  ib.  KesUu  Edward'*  pre- 
tensions, ib.  Is  confined  l>y  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  regents 
chosen,  21L  Renounces  his  homage  to  Edward,  ILL,  Offers 
submission,  and  implores  a  peace,  22.  Degrading  ceremonial 
of  hU  al>dlcatlon,  Ih.  Is  confined  In  the  Tower,  Ib.  Ills 
character,  ib.  Philip  IV.  of  France  attempts  to  obtain  his  liber- 
ation. Lax  He  I*  released  at  the  request  of  Pope  Boniface,  ib. 
Delivered  up  to  the  papal  legate,  it>.    His  death,  HA, 

Baliol,  Edwabd,  his  designs  on  the  Scottish  crown,  L  liL  In- 
vades Scotland,  and  gains  the  battle  of  Dupplln,  l  »s.  Fortifies 
Perth,  lhtL  Is  crowned,  and  pay*  homage  to  Edward,  Ib. 
Expulsion  from  Scotland,  Ib.  Henry,  his  brother,  slain,  lb. 
Ke turn*,  and  agree*  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  lt2.  Files 
to  England,  ISO.  Surrenders  hi*  claim*  to  Edward,  2fiL  His 
death,  ib. 

Daliol,  Dosald,  rebellion  of,  and  death,  L  266. 

Ballad*.  Oude  and  Godly,  11.  212,  Against  Komlsh  church,  212, 
•'The  Hunt*  is  up,**  ail.  "  Wae  is  the  Herd*  of  Israel."  lb. 
"  Priest*  Christ  believe,"  Ib.  "  Remember,  remember  Man," 
316.   "  Hay  trlx  tringo  trlx,"  Ib.    Border,  Suu. 

BALLAitn,  JoiiM.a  seminary  priest,  hi*  plot  for  Invasion  of  England, 
11.  211.   Arrest  of,  221.   Hi*  execution,  lb. 

B allocs,  DfXAt.D,  rebellion  of,  L  222.   Executed,  Ih. 

Balmbriko,  Dobo,  join*  In  the  petition  of  the  opposition  peer*  to 
King  Charles  which  I*  abandoned,  II.  422.  His  enemies 
surreptitiously  obtain  a  copy  and  lay  It  before  the  king,  sio. 
Hi*  arrest  and  Imprisonment,  ib.  Trial  of,  ih.  Gordon  of 
Buckle  addresses  the  jury  In  his  behalf,  611.  His  condemna- 
tion, Ib.  Execution  delayed,  ib.  Popular  commotion  at  hit 
Iniquitous  sentence,  ib.  Liberation  of,  and  pardon,  ib.  He 
holds  Important  meetings  with  the  supplicant  leaders  against 
the  service  book,  &«- 

BAUii.nrMo,  Arthi  k,  Lord,  motive*  of,  for  taking  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  17*5.  II.  212.  His  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  Honse  of 
Peer*  In  Westminster  Hall,  n.'ifi.  He  plead*  not  guilty,  ib. 
He  is  convicted  and  condemned,  264.  Hi*  undaunted  behaviour 
upon  the  scafTold,  ib. 

BaLSAVIK,  Ski  RITAhT,  noticed,  L  671- 

Balsavks,  Mi- MKT,  of  Hallhill,  Intrigues  of,  with  England,  L 
ML 

Hasps  among  the  nobles,  -1.  3ns. 

Base,  Dosald,  takes  possession  of  the  throne,  L  i_L   His  death,  Ib. 

Bassoc-kbi  r.s,  field  of,  L  LLL   Battle  of,  136,  111. 

Babbocb,  Jous,  author  of  "  The  Bruce,"  quoted,  L  11 4— 164.  HI* 

works  described  and  criticised,  211— 294. 
BABCI.AT,  llfi.H,  of  Ijdyland,  plot  and  death  of,  11.  371. 
Barclay,  John,  author  of  "Argcnlt,"  noticed,  ii.  »70. 
Babclat,  William,  professor  of  law,  noticed,  II.  <tii2- 
Bard,  or  Sinxacut,  description  of  a,  at  the-  core-nation  of  Alex- 

ander  III.,  L  Ifi. 
Baron*.   [See  Nobilitt.) 

IlARTnoioMtw,  St.,  the  mastacrc  of,  and  its  eflTect*  on  Mary's 

cau*e,  IL  134.  243. 
Bartos,  Caitais  Asdrewt,  L  3Ii  35i  394,  222,   Death  of,  22JL 
Bajiios,  Kobebt,  L  322. 
Hash  .icon  Dobon,  noticed,  ii.  377. 

Bass,  employed  a*  a  prison  for  the  covenanters,  ii.  23.  Capture 
of,  by  four  Jacobite  officers,  £26.  It*  siege  by  the  government, 
ib.   Capitulates  on  terms,  sua. 

BiBSAKDme,  Tuomab,  restrictions  laid  on,  ii.  an. 

Bactie,  De  la,  Astuosy  D'Arsie,  L  112.  Activity  of,  UjL 
Murder  of,  ib. 

Bkacos,  or  Bale-eires,  11.  49B. 

Bbatom,  David,  Cabdisal,  elected  to  primacy,  L  ISA.  Cruelty  of, 
Ib.  Visits  the  |  *  pal  courts,  121.  Counsel  of  to  James  V., 
4S9.  V.i  induct  of,  at  the  king's  death-bed,  ItU.  Alleged  forgery 
of  the  king's  will,  lb.  Character  of,  462.  Seises  the  regency, 
Opposition  of,  to  Arran,  Ib.  Opposes  Henry's  iiegnci- 
ators,  *>«7.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Sympathy  for.  AG*.  Escape  of, 
612.  Proceeding*  of,  ftlfi.  Refuses  an  Interview  to  Arran, 
677,  Circumvents  Arran,  622.  Attempts  to  convert  Angus, 
679.  S-0.  Raised  to  office  of  chancellor,  sal.  Persecutions  of 
reformers  by,  6kL  Flies  from  Hertford,  Jjsi,  Support*  Arran, 
IJtV    Conspiracy  against,  :><*).    Renewal  of  plot  against,  695. 


Quarrel  with  Norman  Leslie,  624.  Hi*  persecution  of  Wishart, 

lb.   Assassination  of,  Ib.   Immorality  of.  601.  Mst 
Beau.*,  Jamer,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  noticed,  L  412.  414.  Hi. 

123.    Coalition  with  Angus,  loo.    night  and  recuociUati-n 

with  Angus,  131. 
Beatos,  Janet,  ii.  319.   Marriage  of,  3ZL 

Beatos,  Jons,  Master  of  the  Household,  dispatched  to  Scotland 

Willi  proposals  of  accommodation,  ii.  120.  • 
Beaton*  Mill,  murder  of  James  III.  at,  L  311. 
Bbacmost,  Henbv  i>r,  on*  of  the  "disinherited  barons,"  L  Itt. 

RkACREPAIRE,  L  19H. 

Beck,  Astmost,  Bishop  of  Durham,  L  £2-  Appointed  Governor  of 
Scotland,  fij.  Accompanies  the  army  of  Edward  L  into  Scot- 
land, 22.  Noticed,  92,  Si.  Besieges  Dirleton  Castle,  M,  lmsl 
Hi*  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  lui. 

Beliiavas,  Lord,  eloquent  speech  of,  against  the  union  wl  h 
England,  U.  K2&. 

Bell,  CArrAnr,  assist*  In  the  capture  of  Stirling,  11.  LUL  El* 
execution,  LLL 

Bell,  Rrv.  Mb.,  of  Glasgow,  ap|<>iuted  to  preach  before  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  11.  ill. 

Brllexpe*,  Joint,  Archbishop  of  Moray,  his  works  criticised,  L 
62n,  lib  description  of  "  New  manners  and  the  auld  Scottis," 
II.  2fiL 

Bkli  imh  t,  Justice-clerk,  conduct  of,  to  wife  of  Bnthwelltiaugh, 
II.  ILL 

Bru.rsos.si,  Sib  Lewis,  embassy  to  England,  ii.  2fifi.  Offers  to 
find  a  i«r*on  to  assassinate  Arran,  2im. 

Bbllesurs,  William,  his  works  noticed,  ii.  ■->;■>. 

Bbrsrt,  Sir  William,  of  Grubbet,  11.  262. 

Brrmisguam,  Jobs  dm,  defeats  Edward  Bruce,  L  118. 

Berwick,  cattle  restored  to  the  Scot*  by  Richard  I.,  L70.  Meeting 
at,  of  Edward  1,  and  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  &2.  Par- 
liament assembled  at,  ib.  Second  meeting  at,  ib.  Third 
meeting  at,  si.  Besieged  by  Edward,  SSL  Capitoustloo  of, 
and  cruelties  committed  by  Edward,  2L  Parliament  IkUI  at. 
by  Edward,  Ib.  Captured  by  Scotch,  111.  F.-rtlticaU  .n  of, 
by  the  High  Steward,  ib.  Unsucceasful  assmalt  of.  by  Use 
Engll«h  under  Edward  IL,  160.  Siege  raised,  HL.  Besieged 
by  Edward  III.,  UL  Surrrender  of,  lis.  Captured  by 
Ramsay,  and  retaken,  C01— 226.  Taken  by  the  Eogli-h,  344. 
Withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from,  on  the  accession  of  King 
James  VI.  to  the  English  throne.  11.  istL 

BfJBWirx,  the  Dckb  or,  expected  to  head  the  Scottish  Jacobite*, 
IL  LiL. 

Biblb,  importation  of  into  Scotland,  L  !£&.  Neglect  of,  by  the 
Scotch  Romanists,  llffl.  Translation  of,  permitted,  4T1. 

Bilaso  Abbkt,  FMward  11.  defeated  at,  L  166. 

Bill  passed  by  the  lords  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdom*,  ii.  Ala. 
Restriction  clauses  in  the,  ib.  For  the  anion  passed  by  both 
house*,  Rio. 

Brssisu,  Gi orqr,  execution  and  confession  of.  It.  111. 

Rissr,  Wiluam,  capture  of  Linlithgow  Castle  by.  L  130. 

Bisuors,  English,  acquire  extensive  Influence  over  James  Vl^il.  ifii. 
Restored  by  parliament,  HSL  BcotlLh,  ordained  in  Lond-m, 
l&L.  English,  differences  of  opinion  among,  ib.  Scottish, 
short-sighted  policy  of,  ib.  Procedure  of  the,  i£3»  Aecmu*t!<--u 
against  the,  544.  Decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  a**cmt>!y,  64'. 
A  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  answers  to  the  declinature 
of  the.  lb.  The  assembly  declares  Itself  a  competent  judge  of 
the,  66L  Trial  and  condemnation  of  the,  ib.  Rash  conduct 
of  the,  lifll.  Their  impeachment  by  the  commons,  lb.  Con- 
secration of  the  new,  Cjoj,  Evangelists  of  the,  Xuu.  Servile 
letter  of  the,  to  James  VII.,  *40. 

Btasrr,  Walter,  foiled  in  a  tournament  by  Patrick,  Earl  of  Athcle. 
L  U.  His  flight  to  the  English  court,  lb.  Sinister  adsice 
of,  to  the  English  king,  Ib. 

Bisset,  Wiujam,  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Athole.  L 
II.   Protected  by  Alexander  II.  and  his  queen,  Ib. 

Black,  David,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  hi*  attack  on  the  eoort  aad 
government  of  James  VI.,  11. 166.    Condemnation  of,  447. 

Black  Ai  ts  or  15*4, 11. 123. 

Blackamoors,  at  the  Scottish  court,  L  663. 

Blackati  b.  Captain  William,  trial  for  murder  of  Damley,  ii.  7a. 

Execution  of,  lb. 
Black  iter,  Joiis,  arrested  for  murder  of  Damley,  II.  60. 
Blackiii'hs,  Jons,  imprisonment  of,  ii.  tn. 
Blacki.tt,  Sir  William,  IL  b&JL 
Blackebiarr,  L  Iflfi. 
Blackkkbs,  skirmish  at,  L  3&L 

Blackwall,  Thomas,  lYIncipal  of  Msrischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
noticed,  ii.  870. 

Blackwood,  Adam,  author  of  a  defence  of  Qneen  Mary,  his  works 

crilicised,  ii.  222. 
Blackwood,  Lscrib,  Laird  or,  trial  of,  for  harbouring  covenanters 

unjustly  condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved,  ii.  721. 
Blair,  L  nun  or,  seized  by  Dundee,  ii.  ;  .. 

Blair  Ca.«tlk  seized  by  the  Jaoobltes,  II.  7-4.     It  falls  Into  the 

hands  of  government,  12L 
Blakcset,  Geskral,  his  defenco  of  Stirling  Castle  in  1744, 

11.  212. 
Blasttrk,  Lard,  II.  &1L. 

IIokcr,  Hkctob,  his  History  of  Scotland  criticised,  ii.  26S. 
BoHEMtASs,  revolt  of,  I).  412. 

BoLisuiiKoKE,  Lord,  11.  &i5_   Correspondence  of,  with  the  Earl  ■ 
Mar,  tlfi. 

Bosos  demanded  from  the  western  gentry  that  their  families  sad 
tenant*  should  attend  the  parish  churches,  and  refused,  IL  itt- 
Bosdsmes.    (Ste  Vii.letss.) 

Bom/ACf ,  Pope,  requests  Edward  L  to  release  John  Baliol,  LIU 
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Claim*  Scotland  from  Edward,  103.  los.  III*  argument*  in 
favour  of  hi*  claim,  lb.    Desert*  the  Scottish  cause,  107. 

Boxejm,  Sis  Jonk  Stkwart  or,  L  22.   Killed  at  Falkirk,  101. 

Book  or  Dtscirus*  completed,  I.  f.a:i.  Approved  of  by  the  leading 
no  Mm,  624-  Ratification  of,  refilled  by  the  council,  II.  L 
Second,  completed,  273—276. 

Boo  is,  proclamation  against,  printed  in  foreign  countries,  iL  415. 

Ilo*oi*t]i5,  depredation*  of  the,  II.  Aim.  Precaution*  taken  by 
the  English  against  the,  424.  The  King'*  Own,  their  position 
at  Killlecrankle,  7*6. 

Borders,  Male  of,  in  1527,  L  423.  Warfare  of.  Hi.  Discontinuance 
of  the  name,  II.  402.  Condition  of,  In  1*13,  406.  Division  of 
the  land*  of,  I h.  System  of  warfare,  424.  Tower*  or  peel*,  lb. 
Tow..*  and  villages,  lb.  State  of,  1111-1813,  422,  Clan*  and 
feuds,  lb.  Custom  of  blood  revenge,  42L  Power,  tyranny, 
and  oppression  of  the  chiefs,  lb.  Castles,  monasteries,  Ac, 
lis.  'Irihes,  armorial  bearings  of  the,  422.  Visit  of  James  V*. 
and  Regent  Moray  to  the,  ib.  Freebooter*,  4M.  Attempts 
to  subjugate  the  moss-trooper*  of,  406.— their  suppression, 
too,  liallads,  ib.  Present  state  of,  52JL  Nobles,  their  luke- 
warmnes*  to  the  royal  cause,  62 h. 

Border  Wardens,  duties  Intrusted  to,  il.  4 in).  Days  of  truce  held 
by  the,  lb.  Skirmishes  between  their  follower*,  Ib. 

Howthwici,  murderer  of  James  III-,  I.  mi. 

Borthwick,  gunner  of  James  IV.,  L  407.   Killed  at  Flodden, 

*m 

DoKTHWirc,  8u  Joim,  accusal  of  heresy,  L  Hi. 

Bos  rax,  Thomas,  Kir.,  of  Jedburgh,  II.  »o*. 

Bothwell,  Lord  Ramiat,  treason  of,  L  3*13. 

Bothwell,  Karl  or,  commands  the  Scottish  reserve  at  Flodden,  L 
Uli.    Is  killed,  409. 

BoniwrLL,  Patrick  IlKrortx,  Earl  or,  imprisoned,  L  443.  In- 
trigue* of,  with  Henry  VIII,,  ilfi.  Is  Imprisoned  a  second  time, 
lb.  Character  of,  412.  I*  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  Ib. 

BoTarwtLi,  jAwrs  Hrr-nCR*,  Earl  or,  hashand  of  Queen  Mary, 
demand*  the  release  of  Cardinal  I  lea  ton,  L  468.  Opposes  the 
Regent  Arran,  £62,  Seize*  Wlthart,  Ir-.aehery 
of,  005.  Submits  t  >  Somerset,  611.  Robs  C<jckburn  of  Ormls- 
ton,  422.  Imprisoned,  7m.  Returns  to  France,  7.17.  Trial 
for  treason,  Ib.  Absents  himself,  Ib.  Invited  to  return,  252. 
Attempts  to  rescue  the  queen  from  the  murderers  of 
Rlccio,  767.  Made  lieutenant-general  and  captain  of  Dunbar, 
771.  Rising  power  of,  II.  21,  Character  of,  and  Mary"*  par- 
tiality for,  Ib.  Projects  nr,  Ib.  Wounded  while  quelling  the 
disturbance*  on  the  Borders,  34,  Visited  by  Mary  at  Her- 
mitage, Ib.  Conference  at  Craigmlllar,  24.  Makes  known  to 
Mort-n  the  plot  against  l>»rnlcy,  ul  Meet*  Mary  and  Darnley, 
4jC  Ills  preparation*  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  44.  Hi* 
accomplices,  ib.  Reveals  his  plot  to  Pari*,  ib.  Proceed- 
ing* of,  on  night  of  murder,  46^41.  Publicly  accused  of  the 
murder,  12.  Superiority  of  Lellh  conferred  on,  by  Mary,  lb. 
Rides  Into  Eulnburgh  with  armed  followers,  60.  Receive* 
command  of  Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  queen,  4L  Mock 
trial  of  and  acqul'tal,  lb.  Lordship  of  Dunbar  Castle  be- 
stowed on,  U.  Threatens  the  lite  i  f  Sir  James  Melville,  42. 
Compels  the  nobles  to  sign  a  bond  In  his  favour,  Ib.  Ills 
abduction  of  the  queen,  i_L  His  divorce  from  hi*  countess, 
U,  Confederacy  formed  against,  by  the  nobles,  Banns 
of  marriage  with  Mary  proclaimed  by  Craig,  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  4S.  Receives  a  pardon  for  his  abduction  of  the 
queen,  41.  Created  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  lb. 
Marriage  with  Mary,  Ib.  HI*  shameful  treatment  of  Mary, 
tSL  Hi*  letter  to  Elizabeth,  4L  Attempt  to  seize  his  person 
at  Borthwlck,  62.  Takes  refuge  in  Dunbar,  £L  Returns 
willi  an  army  against  Die  confederated  nobles,  lb.  Ills  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Klrkaldy,  44.  Challenges  the  confederates  at 
Carberry  to  single  combat,  Ib.  Flight  of,  lb.  HU  fate,  Ml, 
and  Api>endlx  E,  vol.  iL 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  or,  bond  for  release  of  King, 
II.  las^  Joins  king  after  his  release,  Lsi.  His  plot  against 
Arran,  12L  Indignation  <>f,at  Mary  sdeath.2.t0.  Join*  Huntley 
•gainst  king,  334.  Ills  defeat  and  imprisonment,  314. 
Entrusted  wltli  authority  In  king's  absence,  322.  Seize*  the 
King  In  Holyrood,  :U2.  Join*  friends  of  Moray,  344.  I*  pro- 
claimed traitor,  343.  His  attack  upon  the  king  at  Falkland, 
and  forfeiture,  a&O.  Intrude*  Into  king'*  pretence,  3M.  Trial 
and  acquittal  of,  352.  Condition*  granted  to,  ib.  Pievents 
James  leaving  the  palace,  Ib.  Alxirtivo  intrigues  of,  v>  t.  Is 
proclaimed  rebel,  lb.  Appears  In  Lcith,  359.  Driven  from 
Scotland,  360,    Miserable  condition  of,  364. 

Bothstkli.,  An**,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  marries  Mary  to  Rothwcll, 
II.  41.    Anoint*  James  VI.,  76. 

Bcrrnwaij.  Rninor.  the  battle  of,  II.  ILL  Defeat  of  the  covenanter* 
at,  lb.  Mercllei*  (laughter  of  the  fugitive*  from,  Ib.  Treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  taken  at,  714. 

HoTiiwrn ,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  or.  f.Se*  Mohat.] 

HcrrtnrKLLUArcit,  Hamilton  or.  [.WIIamtltom.] 

Hot  n  f,  or,  Boucn,  8m  Henrt,  attacks  Bruce,  and  I*  slain,  L  124. 

HorRioNos,  Antonia,  II.  767. 

How  1  n.  Laird,  character  of,  II.  3*2.  note.   Noticed,  3S1,  H>o.  Ills 

connection  with  the  Oowrie  plot,  381. 
Sower,  Walter,  Id*  history  ot  Scotland  described,  L  2<>T. 
Bower,  Archibald,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Pope*,"  noticed, 

II.  171. 

Bowks,  Sir  Robert,  mission  of,  II.  1.17.  Mediate*  lietween  the  two 
rival  factions,  Ib.  Again  dispatched  to  Scotland,  L64.  Inter- 
view with  king  and  Morton,  Ib.  Interview  with  James,  166. 
Sent  with  Carey  on  an  embassy  to  James,  LiL  Character  of, 
347  ,  34 s.    Death  of,  373. 
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Howes,  Sir  William,  appointed  ambassador  to  Scotland,  II.  373,316. 
Born,  Robert,  Joins  Bruce,  L  U1L 

Botd,  Robert,  Lord,  noticed,  L  331.    Appointed  Justiciar,  34R. 

Seize*  the  person  of  the  king,  ib.   Appointed  governor  of  the 

king,  ib.    Downfall  of,  3iu.    Flight  and  death  of,  ib. 
Bovd,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Duchol,  Intrigues  of,  L  210.    Trial  and 

execution  of,  340. 
Botd,  Hut  Thomas,  assassinates  Alan,  Lord  Darnlcv,  L  318.  I* 

killed,  Ib. 

Botd,  Sir  Thomas,  marries  the  Prince**  Mary,  and  created  Earl  of 
Arran,  L  21*.  His  visit  to  Denmark,  212.  His  flight  to  the 
Continent,  and  death,  3ilL 

Botd,  Robert,  Lord,  Joins  Moray  against  the  queen,  L  214.  Sanc- 
tions the  murder  of  Rlccio,  :r.i.  Goes  over  to  queen's  party, 
iL  42.    Noticed,  UJJ.  104.  l_Li. 

Rradsiiaw,  John,  hi*  unfeeling  behaviour  to  Charles  Lj  II.  648. 

Brakmar,  the  gathering  of  the  clans  at,  11.  M6. 

Brands,  John,  submits  to  Arran,  II.  204. 

Brkadalbane,  the  Earl  or,  his  character,  11.  7D7.  He  negotiate* 
wltli  the  Highland  chiefs,  Ib.  He  Is  accused  of  double-dealing, 
Ib.  He  lakes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  222.  HI* 
feud  with  M'lan  of  Glencoe,  ib.  HI*  cruel  policy,  -00. 
Charge  against  the,  hQS.  He  is  imprisoned  for  a  short  lime, 
Ib.    Ills  excuses  for  hi*  non-appearance  at  Edinburgh,  Kid. 

Brechin  Cjstlk,  Baliol  resigns  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at,  L  22. 
Takcn  by  Wallace,  25.    Retaken  by  Edward  L.  Ifla. 

Brechin,  Sir  David  dk,  nephew  of  Bruce,  L  125.  Taken  prisoner 
and  pardoned,  VJL,  Join*  conspiracy  against  Bruce,  lil 
Trial  and  execution  of,  Ib. 

Breciiim,  See  or,  founded  by  David  L,  L  144. 

Brecbo*,  battle  of,  and  defeat  of  the  Tiger  Earl  of  Crawford,  L  222, 

Breda,  declaration  of,  read  before  parliament,  11.  c*\. 

Bbktauxe,  embassy  from,  L  222. 

Bbiwers,  strike  of  the  Edinburgh,  II.  83i. 

Brick  am,  meeting  of  the  Estates  at,  L  fc2.  Treaty  of,  Ib. 

Brown,  John,  Admiral,  depute,  II.  412.  Taken  prisoner  by  the 
Dutch,  ib. 

Brown,  John,  of  Priesthlll,  character  of,  II.  222.   Murder  of  1>y 

Claverbouse,  lb.,  and  Ap|>rudix  L,  vol.  il. 
Brcce,  r  amilt,  origin  of,  L  60, 112, 

Bruce,  Robert  or,  a  friend  of  David  II.,  remonstrates  against  his 
Invasion  of  England,  I.  i..'. 

Brcce,  Robert  dk,  Ixjrd  or  Annandale,  competitor  for  the  crown, 
hi*  claims,  L  K2.  Invites  the  Interference  of  Edward,  -4. 
Acknowledge*  Edwanl  as  lord  paramount,  MjL  Take*  the 
oath  of  homage  to  Edward,  hL  Descent,  through  which  he 
claimed  the  Ihri'iie,  lb.  Argument*  in  favour  of,  His 
claim  set  aride,  ib.  Claims  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  na. 
Noticed,  113. 

Brcce,  Robert  dk,  Earl  or  Carkick,  son  of  the  competitor  for 
the  crown,  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Edwanl  L,L  B2.  Sup- 
ports Edward  against  Ballot,  2L  Reminds  Edwaid  of  hi* 
promise  to  give  him  the  kingdom,  22.  Hi*  marriage  to  the 
Countess  of  Carrick,  113, 

Blirrr,  Rorkht,  son  of  the  preceding.  King  of  Scotland,  Joins 
Wallace,  L  22.  Appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
102.  Ill*  early  character  and  conduct,  lb.  League  with  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  114.  Compact  with  Comyn,  lt>. 
Slabs  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  Ib.  Resolve*  to  claim  the  throne, 
ib.  HI*  supporters,  UJL  His  coronation,  Ib.  Is  excommu- 
nicated, LU.  Defeat  at  Mctlivrn,  Ib.  Drfc.ited  by  Lord  of 
I.orn,  lb.  Narrow  escape  of,  111,  Crosse*  Loch  Lomond,  Ib. 
Takes  refuge  In  Rachrln,  LLd.  Story  of  the  spider,  and  talc  of 
his  friends,  |b.  Treatment  of  hi*  queen,  Ib.  Estates  con- 
fiscated,  LU.  Returns  to  Scotland,  122.  Crosse*  from  Arran 
to  Ayrshire,  Ib.  Defeats  a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Turabcrry, 
Ib.  His  brother*  executed,  Ib.  Attacked  bv  tralbir*,  121. 
Adventure*  with  Galweglan*.  Ib.  F>ca|ie*  fr.  m  Lorn,  in. 
Loses  bis  banner,  1ZL  Attacked  by  freebooter*,  Ib.  Surprise* 
a  body  of  the  English,  Ib.  F^xpels  the  enemy  from  Ayrshire, 
12a.  Dcfrats  IVinhroke  at  I^  udon  Hill,  II..  Retreat*  from 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  U.  the  north  of  Scottand.L22.  Illness  of, 
Ib.  Defeats  Buchan  and  Lorn,  126.  127-  Recognised  a*  king, 
12&.  Invades  England,  L22.  Captures  Perth.  L22.  Invades 
the  Isle  of  Man,  i  ll.  Prepares  to  light  the  English  at  P.an- 
nocklturn,  lb.  Encounter  with  Bohun,  134.  Ills  address  to 
his  troop*,  LU.  Ills  defeat  of  the  English,  137.  13*.  Con- 
duct to  Ills  prisoners,  139,  140.  Subdues  Lorn,  |_12»  C  >es  to 
Ireland  to  assist  his  brother,  LU.  Defeat*  Lister,  144.  Inci- 
dent on  his  march,  Ib.  Ills  reception  of  the  papal  legate*,  L4£. 
Invades  England,  14s.  161.  Attempts  to  conciliate  the  Pope, 
149.  Negotiations  for  peace,  152.  Another  invasion,  In  per- 
son, of  England,  1 M .  Victory  at  Blland,  ir,&.  Truce  with 
F'ngland,  lift.  Truce  broken,  157.  Again  Invades  England, 
mu.  Conclude*  peace,  1C1.  His  death,  dying  request,  and 
testament,  162. 

Brcce,  Edward,  brother  of  King  Robert,  L  L23.  124.  Exploit* 
of,  122.  His  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  133- 
Commands  at  the  l>attle  of  Bannocknurn,  ib.  HI*  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  hi*  friends,  13s.  note.  Iurt«d  of,  into  England, 
l«n.  Invades  Ireland,  Ib.  Defeat*  Ulster  and  Mortimer,  141, 
142.    Crowned  king  of  Ireland.  142.    Defeated  and  killed.  1  )-. 

Bare*.  Nigel,  tether  of  King  Robert,  L  114.  Parts  from  his 
brother,  112.   His  education,  112. 

Barer,  Alexander  and  Thomas,  brothers  of  King  Robert,  taken 
and  executed,  L  120. 

Brcci:,  Christian,  »l*ler  of  King  Robert,  L  Hi  1SL  MRrrled  to 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwcll,  Lili. 

Brcce,  Mart,  »lster  of  King  Robert,  cniel  confinement  of,  114, 

IIrcce,  Robert,  son  of  King  Robert,  L  L£ft. 
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Barer,  Mabjobt,  daughter  of  Klnf  Robert,  L  Us,  Lit.  Tier  mar- 
riage, LLL    Her  death,  Ul. 

nurcK,  I)»tii>.       David  ii.] 

Barer,  R«v.  Hofirt,  nominated  extraordinary  member  of  the 
jirivy  council  In  the  king'*  elnence,  II.  33T.  *T«  letter  from 
Jinn  to,  33*.  Anoint*  (he  queen  at  her  coronation,  lb.  In. 
teniew  of,  with  Jatne-i.  3iL  Sum  the  crown  for  hi*  stipend, 
224.  Estimable  character  of.  3«<».  Doubt*  the  accuracy  of  the 
royal  n.-i.i  ativc  respecting  tlio  Gowrie  conspiracy,  3"».  «6g. 
Hi*  n-ir. -m-nt  into  England,  J5&  HI*  letter  to  Lord  llamll. 
ton,  ib.  The  king's  dislike  to,  lb.  Refuses  to  use  the  form 
of  thanksgiving  presi-rlttcd  liy  the  klnf,  and  I*  In  consequence 
banished  from  the  country,  AAA. 

BkfCB.  Rkv  Ehwabp,  eml*ssy  of.  to  England,  IL  24JL  Dispatched 
with  Mar  to  Intcrc  de  for  K-»ex,  wi. 

Ilrrrt  rrnt,  Scott*  or.    [See  Soerr*.] 

Kitha*  AiAitM'm,  K»ki.  itr.  [fltt  Cown.] 

Iliimx,  l-ttan  i  i,  (.'m  >tlw  or,  crown*  Bruce. I.  LL4.  Imprisoned 
by  Edward,  m,  L1L 

Bent**,  Jons  Co*v*j,  E»*l  or,  defeated  by  II nice,  L  128. 

Bit  i:  at,  Ai  mwR  Stkwabt.  Fahl  or,  the  "  W.  If  of  Badenoch," 
chamcter  of,  L  '131.  Atrocious  conduct  of,  Ib.  Tlie  son  of, 
AM  9nwAar. 

Bcctiat,  .tons  St»wabt,  Eabi.  or,  *ent  to  Franc,  L  244.  Exploit* 
of,  254.  Office  •  f  constable  of  France]  conferred  on,  Ib.  Killed 
at  the  IsVtle  of  Verneull,  lb.,  note. 
•  Bcciiat,  Fabl  nr.  .lame*  III.  In  custody  of,  L  I*  deprived  of 

the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  3H7.    Trea»on  of,  w.t. 

Bcchas,  Kstit.  or,  ch.,en  councillor  ti  James  VI..  II.  I 

HutHtM,  ii>  m  hki  ,  hi*  arrival  In  Scotland, ii,  22L  He  Ii  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  .lac  I. lie  force*,  Ib.  lib  Incompe- 
tency, il>.    Hit  to  tal  defeat  at  Cromdale,  T»-i 

BtviMM*,  GBOBQc,  accompanies  Moray  to  England,  II.  8ft.  Ap- 
proves  of  Argyll'*  advice  to  the  king,  15?.  Chosen  councillor 
In  .lame*  VI.,  IAX  Death  of,  LkL.  Life,  character,  works,  and 
death  bed,  190.  ?W. 

In  iim.hik,  (.'or* i»  44  or,  an.l  »on,  Lilfi.  Accused  of  poisoning 
.lame*  VI  ,  Ib. 

BcTKiNuutM,  hear,  or,  L 

Bollock,  Wii  ISAM,  chancellor  to  Ilallol,  L  124-  Serrfee*  and  lite 
of,  LftL 

BraonraAarHl  A*Ti-nrn<;nr.it!n,  L3M. 

BosoHiar,  Lokd,  scheme  of,  f>r  putting  Mary  to  death,  II.  it*. 

Letter*  to  Leicester  and  Waldngham,  lea. 
Brain*,  origin  of,  I.  HI.    Deprlvisl  of  their  privFege*,  II. 
Bcai.itian,  Loan,  chosen  president  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 

L  414. 

Brai.tT,  a  rorall«t  officer,  tried  and  executed  for  treason,  H.  Ml. 

Boio.tV,  It  Hi  Mil  or,  one  of  the  luurdrrrr*  of  ArrhhNhnp  Sharp, 
II.  Tin.  Ill*  appearance  and  character  described,  lb.,  note. 
HI*  bravery  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  ILL    Death  of,  lb.,  note. 

Bcrkkt.  ARr-iiiit4nor,  charge  against,  L  1SXL  lie  Is  compelle.1  t  j 
resign  hi*  omVe,  ib. 

Brax»:T,  BwHor,  chief  of  the  "  Bfshnps'  ErangelWt*."  ILTflfl.  Pre- 
side* In  the  lords  at  the  discns*|.<n  of  the  union,  52JL 

BniHtLL,  Cam i*t,  at  the  malt-tax  riot  In  Glasgow,  L  184. 

Bcxros,  Ma-,  cliaplaln  of  the  NorthumberUnd  insnrgents,  I.  3LSL 


C. 

Caiai,  the,  o*«rthrow  of,  it.  ?f>t. 

CacaLsvaocK.  »ietre  of.  L  ULL   fa*tle  of,  1*3,     Delirered  to 

Henry,  and  recaptured  by  the  Scots,  S31 

C  atoaa.  CarTaix,  »h'K>ta  Regent  Lennox,  and  I*  executed,  II.  131. 

CaLTitBWooD.  I  Us  iii,  he  U  |omished  for' protesting  agnltrst  an  art 
prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  II.  41 1.  Danishme:it 
of.  ♦-4.    HI*  History  of  the  8c  iteh  Chnrch.  aifl. 

i'*am  noMiait*,  L  a.   Tribes  of,  9^  UL   (  ivillratl^n  of,  U.  23. 

CAMtaost,  RichabD,  labour*  among  the  Border  freebo«jter*.  1L  500. 
He  Is  slain  at  Alrdsmo**, 

CiMiioK  or  Lin  iiul.  II.  im.   He  join*  Charles, 

CaMKaoK,  Joiim,  Professor  of  Divinity  In  Saumur.  II. 

CAMtaoMiAws.  oppression  of  the,  II.  lii,  Their  apob  jretical  decla- 
rati..ns,  |h.  They  refuse  to  J  >ln  Argyll.  X3X  They  sternly 
relict  the  Indulgence,  T:t3.  Three  of  tin  ir  leading  ministers 
miuiittisl  Into  the  church.  *'■*  Tliey  opjv  se  the  union  with 
Enirlatwl.  HL  Policy  of  the,  lil  A  regiment  nfr  raised,  Ib. — 
and  stationed  at  Dunkcld,  IM.  Tlielr  |wrili>as  position,  lb. 
Tliclr  bravery  ami  successful  re.istance,  Ih.  They  are  attackeil 
by  the  Highlanders.  Ib.  Rising  of  the,  In  tlio  west,  *27. 
They  form  a  plan  to  act  In  concert  with  the  Highlanders,  bUH. 
Their  deception  of  the  .Tac -bite  emissary,  t'oionel  Hook, 
Their  i>lan  for  the  surprise  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  B2&. 

Cam  en  ti.L*.  cruelties  Inflicted  by  the  Maniuls  of  Atlioll  up<<ti 
the,  II.  lifi. 

CUrMU  or  ('awoob.  Sib  Tons,  fherKr of  Argyle-hire,  ii.  229. 
C'AMrBELL  or  Gibklto*,  he  mar.  he*  against  the  mwi  of  Gleue  c, 

ii.  eol.    Hi*  lease  treachery,  S22. 
Campbell,  professor  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  process  against  for  hen  ty, 

IL  sOa. 

CauraBLL,  Danicl,  or  SuawritLD,  bis  nnasi  >n  destroyed  by  a 
Glasgow  m  >b,  ii.  iiA. 

Caxoks.  book  of,  compiled,  II.  .in.  Ojiposltions  of  tlic  prrshyte- 
rlans  to,  4LL.  Articles  s|«x!tlcd,  HA.  Scnsalloti  excited  by 
the  publication  of  the,  .'.I.'.. 

Cakmow,  GcNxaaL,  e  minari.ler  of  the  Highlanders  after  Dundee's 
death,  11.  *  ■>      III*  ineOiciency,  ih.     He  retire*  to  the  Isle  of - 
Mull,  T91.    He  It  appointed  ss-coisd  In  command  of  the  Jaco- 
bite forces,  Ib. 


Cabdav,  b  reputed  magician.  L  61  ft. 

(.'abit,  Sib  Gbobob,  arrlraJ  In  Scotland,  and  reception  of,  IL  1C 

Interview  with  James  VI.,  lb. 
Cabby,  Sib  Robibt,  raid  of,  II.  too. 

Caboill,  D*hald.  the  corenan'.er,  exci  mmunlcatea  the  king  asd 
hi*  courtier*,  II.  'is.    His  capture  and  execution, lb. 

'  aatisLr  ceded  to  I'm  nee  Henry  of  Scotland,  L  IL  Cornell  k- 
at.  n_L  Taken  by  Aleznnd«r  IL,  12.   Trial  of  Sevtck  Jso-U.^ 
priioneri  at,  ii. 

Cabmicuaxl,  Sib  Joiim,  appointed  warden  of  Middle  Marches,  ii 
HL.  Ill*  dispute  with  Foster,  the  English  srardea,  Lit.  Seat 
as  prisoner  to  Klltnbath,  and  released,  Uu. 

Cabnicmabl.  Lobp,  he  Is  appointed  oommisslonsr  u(  Utt  Oeneni 
Assembly,  IL  144.  Ills  nrrlral  In  Edinburgh  for  the  par?" 
of  attending  the  assembly,  1£X  He  fears  a  collides  betsees 
the  chnrch  and  the  stale,  lb.  He  communicates  hit  appn- 
hensions  to  King  William,  ib.    He  receive*  ntw  inttroctkm. 

•  'abnwatii,  K abl  or,  he  re f usee  to  take  tlie  oath  appointed  by 
Itsrilament,  IL  41LL.  II*  is  tried  for  high-treason,  «U.  lit  b 
found  guilty,  ib.    He  obtain*  a  respite,  »;». 

Caiolist a.  pnipoaali  to  astnbllsh  a  SoAeh  ootuny  in.  U.  In. 

I  iirtvTlI,  '.imibal.  he  arrive*  at  Newcastle,  II.  sM.  BhaUut 
up  hi  the  Jacobite  insurgents,  mL.   His  arrival  at  rrt*tua,akl, 

Cabbick,  Robbst,  Labi  or.  'LSkt  Ubcck.] 

Cabbick,  Datid,  Eabl  or,  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay  coaferrei<  a, 
L  241*  [Al  R'»Ti*r»»r.] 

Cabbick.  Ja'mea,  Eabl  or,  made  prisoner,  L  2*9. 

Cabstaibs,  the  Kbv  William,  he  la  accused  of  treaaon,  II.  'U 
He  Is  examined  by  torture,  ib.  His  murage  and  prexw  <i 
mind,  ib.  He  becomes  confidential  adviser  of  Kiag  Wiiuim. 
::<»  The  ministers  send  intelligeaoa  of  their  perplsxibes  Im, 
7«l.  He  intercepts  the  king'*  messenger  to  Scotland.  :u 
He  Intercede*  for  the  presbyterinns,  ib.  Suceea*  of  his  1*0*-- 
isi  i-ion,  Ib.  Character  of,  ILL.  ills  courage  and  integrity, 
ib.    Aet  paved  for  the  r*ulomt*on  of  hi*  estates,  2U. 

Caswillm,  Eabl  or,  embassy  of,  to  Ei  gland,  L  nttt.  Consairscj 
of,  Ih.    Death  of,  tZL. 

CataiLLis,  Eabl  or,  atter.dt  king's  paribtment  at  Stirling,  IL  L& 
Senlenee  of  forfeitnre  rescinded,  \ 

Camillis  Ma st xa  or,  imprisoned  by  Arran,  ii.  HLL 

Camii.lis,  Gilbbbt,  Eabl  or,  cruelty  of,  and  sboeking  trtatBV.:'. 
of  the  Abb  t  of  Craasraguel,  II.  323. 

CaTHcabt.  I,oid,  ch'sen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  II.  UL  !»-'■'■ 
I»  -es  lietween  Morton  and  Stewart,  144. 

Cavalieb*.  the  Jacobite*  tieifln  to  naanme  the  name  os*.  11.  HI. 

Cecil,  i:»b»bt.  sinister  polsry  of,  II.  1X2.    VialU  Mary  at  1 1  •. 
worth,  in.  Professes  attachment  to  the  interests  of  J  sax*  1 1 . 
i«l     HI*  correspondence  with  the  king,  ib.    G>n*Vles  at  tic 
Scotch  amhas*adors,  314*   Selfish  intrigue*  of,  in. 

CrsNocK,  CaarrBtLL  or,  trial  of,  ii.  123.    His  anqnitUl,  lb. 

CnaLaiea*  or  (laTworrrw,  L  &2A. 

Chambkb*.  CiiMirrornsa  ant>  Thobas,  assassins  of  James  I.  i. 

212.    Execution  of.  223. 
Crambbb*,  Darin,  denounced  a*  a  murekrer  of  Darnlry,  IL  41 
CnarrKB  or  Mirron,  L  14L 

(  in  clk*  I*,  birth  and  baptism  of,  11.391.  Aceensloa  of,  lnl«l».  sei 
Proclamation,  3l«tMnrcb,ih.  Impolitic  oooduct, lb.  Marrj.' 
wlUi  Henrietta  Maria  of  Panne,  In.  Trie*  to  obtain  the  rat  ra- 
tion of  the  Elector  Palatine,  SJiSL    Resolve*  to  *Mt  SnaUni. 
lofi.  Progress  through  l>gland.lh.  Arrlral  at  Ediabnrtk.  i> 
His  recep«i'*n,  ib.    Valuable  gift  presented  by  the  prweos' t , 
lb.  Hear*  serni^eifrora  the  BI*hop  of  Dunblane,  ib.  CVronari  l 
of,  lb.    Procrd*  In  state  to  thn  meeting  of  jerllsmc t  'k 
Vklates  ti«e  pririlepe"  of  parliament,  iiil.    An  act  <4 baseare 
on  the  part  of,  Ih.  Unpopularity  of.  In  Scotland.  4C&.  Opn* 
Hon  •  if  the  noble*  to.  Ib.  Neglect  and  contempt  ef  the  arsVr*. 
Ib.  Narrow  etcape  from  drowning,  ib.  Pretended  core  ef  tiff'1 
e\  II  by.  Ib.    Ills  departure  from  Scotland,  449.   SaspHnvi  « 
of  the  opposition  lords  to.  In.  Crnjrr*cir.u» reeeplioe, ib  Orien 
Immediate  oWrranes*  of  the  Lltnrgy,  ill.   Bepre*et.tail « 
from  the  priry.conncll  to,  414.   Rash  policy  of.  Ji».  l>«h'- 
city   f,  t>ii     Secret  Instruction*  of.  to  th  Eart  of  aVilknrrli, 
Ib.    Rash  pdiey  of,  124.    He  transmit*  a  prodasnauoo  JM 
Traipnlr,  ib.     Secretly  declares  the  biehop*  inasawnt.  Ik 
Cnprinelplesl  conduct  of,  Ut    I*  f.iroed  to  aitsw.  r  an  Se  t. 
tith  »iibjeet«,  43JL   HI*  dime  b»ns  to  the  nriry^ocn .si.  I" 
He  summon*  councillors  foe  advice,  Ib.     rVtwiesosis  ado.T 
given  to,  by  the  Hl*h-  p*  of  Ross  and  Brechia,  LLL  0*'  »■ 
pennons  poller  of,  43*L.  Addrtwsc*  a  letter  to  the  privy-cn™:. 
ib.    Insincerity  of.  Ib.    Cnderhnnd  polky  pnrsaed  Ht.  1^ 
HI*  letter  to  Hamilton,  Ib.    Ills  e-iiT*>spoi,dence  «1Ui  Haw'- 
ton,  43JL   He  declare*  hi*  Intention  of  again  vbiting5o«l*< 
Ib.    Hh  letter  to  fhe  Provost  of  Edinbnrgh,  »*».    lbs  df- 
ceitful  instructions  to  Hamilton,  44L    Perfidy  nf.ilL 
preparation*  for  war  made  by,  ftlfc   Meditate*  the  Wrrawe::  . 
So  H  ind,  itL     His  plan  of  proeednre,  rh.    He  orden  "J* 
large  declaration "  to  be  oubll-hed,  444.  Me  issue*  a  |*»»*n»- 
tlon,  Ib.    He  refuses  to  receive  lb*  eovennnsrrs'  •i-pn1^* 
44L    His  rash  rrss'lntions  unsupported  by  ninny  M  the  tar** 
nobility,  Ib.    He  a-lvanees  with  the  roynl  nrwiy  t->  rie*** 
ftio    Pr  clamatlons  issued  by ,  Ih.    Alnrm  of  hi*  arnrr  at  ■ 
sight  of  the  Sct.tt,  440.   DlrUcnltte*  of  hi*  ps*iUon.  ttL 
treaty  promised  by,  441.    IB*  apparent  consent  to 
ef  the  commissioners,  S43.    Declaration  of,  ib.   Seasns*  fr- 
tresses  delivered  to,  444.    Deceitful  condoct  of.  »4».  I  nrk** 
of  th">  lending  covenanter*  rammoncsl  to  appear  h»**',f.; 
Dissatisfaction  of,  with  the  conduct  of  I^rd  l^niaan".  m 
Resolves  upon  renewing  hostilities  with  the  Scott,  ti^*,; 
rest  of  the  commissioner*  by  order  of,  4LL  Ui»  BBirass  l 
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behead  Lord  Loodoon,  lb.    Hit  preparation*  for  war,  ili. 

Difficulties  of,  lb.    Arbitrary  and  utjoon»tltotlonal  proceed- 
ing* of,  ait    Hi*  Illegal  tod  oppressive  exactions,  lb.  He 
»ucreesl*  In  raising  an  army,  awl  set*  out  to  join  it,  »*3.  IV- 
tl:  ..in  l<),  fre>m  the  English  n< >lii 1 1 1 y,  the  city  of  l»ndon,  and 
other  places,  lb.     Difficult  psslllon  of,  6s7.     HI*  answer  to 
the  Scots,  ib.    Reply  of  the  committee  to,  lb.    Make*  prepa- 
ration! to  renew  the  war,  5s Ill*  opening  tpeech  In  parli.4. 
Dent,  HI.  lie  stigmatise*  the  Sent*  as  retsel*,  Ib.  11?  propose* 
to  visit  Scotland,  Mi.    Ill*  departure  for  Hcotland,  lb.  lie 
halt*  at  Newcastle,  Ib.   Ill*  arrl  -al  In  F.dluhiin;h,  Ib.   He  con- 
sults hU  privy-council,  6l>iI.    He  opens  and  addresses  parlia- 
ment, lb.    HU  apology  for  encn aching  on  the  privileges  of 
pari. anient,  S37.     He  order*  the.  array  to  be  disbands!, 
lb.     Hi*  discussion  with  parliament  respecting  the  noml- 
nation  <  if  officers  of  state,  Ib.    He  attempt*  b>  overawe  the  i  j;. 
llatii'Mt,  f.li'i.     I*  a'.l.tfiil  to  hiM:  been  privy  t<>  the  IrMi 
reUOli      aillL   D'-pr  ctir*  reviewed  by,  ib.    He  entertain*  the 
member*  of  parliament,  ivni     He  trie*  to  omcillatu  th»  .icot- 
tl*h  nobility,  ib.    He  dl*rol**e*  the  parliamentary  guard*. 
SKI    Presentation  of  the  remotest  ranee  [■■,  ib.    Violent  and 
unconstitutional  pr'^wdlnjrs  of,  atM.    He  leave*  Whitehall, 
6SHl.   HU  warlike  re»"lutlnn*,  Ib.    Lord  Mult  land  present*  a 
supplication  to,  HB7.     He  return*  an  evasive  answer  to  the 
Scots,  Ib.    He  l"ilei  a  manifest"  counter  to  that  of  the  cove- 
nanter*, 4JJL    Hit  army  Is  totally  routed  at  Mar-ton  M  -r 
ami  Newbury,  £11.    His  «uece«sful  retreat  from  Dmnlngton 
Cattle  terminates  the  eamptslgti  of  |*44,  lb.    IM^Crt  ery  of  a 
sec  re  l  correspondence  between  Montrose  and,  ttlrt.    He  sends 
Montrose  a  n«*  n.iuuiU»l  .n,  02*     ltul:i  of  his  cause,  fill. 
His  fruitless  attempt  to  join  Montrose,  f, M.    Discovery  of  hl« 
Intrigue*  with  lite  Irish  rclicls,  ib     lie  ili. avows  (ilanvr;rau's 
Commission,  ft  it      l>e*pt-ralc  state  of  his  affairs,  Ib.  His 
.  flight  from  Oxford,  ib.    He  takes  refuse  in  the  Scottish  eaiup, 
lb.    Terms  offered  to,  lb.    Ills  controversy  with  lleinl -r»  >  , 
SM.    He  refuse*  the  terms  <  ftV.-.|  by  the  Sov>L«.  &J&.    II.  Is 
delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  61* .    lie  Is  <eiied  by  the  C.  m- 
tnon  suklirr*,  6:1*.    His  treatment  )>y  the  troopis,  «Vn  lie 
reject*  the  pr..po.als  made  by  the  army,  Ib.    His  secret  nr/  >. 
tlatiiiii!  with  tin.  Si.it.,  bio.    Hf  nj-i'ts  the  modified  pr>.|»  «l- 
tloti*  cf  the  parllameiit,  Ib.    He  I*  denounced  by  the  trm.ps.  Ib. 
lleeseaiies  from  Hampton  Court  to  th.  Isle  of  Wight.  IU.  Fresh 
negotiation*  opened  wilh  him,  lb.      Ho  concludes  a  secret 
treaty  with  tliu  Scots,  <UI .    His  reply  to  the  parliament.  Ih. 
His  reply  to  the  "  Declaration  "  of  parliament,  nMZ  Negnlja. 
tbrns  resumed  with,  Hi   Terms  agreed  to  by,  ib.    Court  ap- 
I«.|ii1m1  fur  the  trial  of,  tLUL    He  is  broiiirht  from  Hurst  ('astl>.< 
to  Winder,  G47.    Ili>  invctlnir  »lth  Hamllt-fn  at  Windsor,  Ib. 
He  U  brought  luf  hp  the  ci-.irt,  lbs    Coke  states  the  charire  j 
ajrainM,  lb.    Heileellites  the  authority  of  the  conrt,  ib.    His  i 
treatment  by  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble,  S4JL    Kejectlnnof  his  I 
request  to  l«e  h<-artl  before  sentence,  Ib.     Generous  offer  on  | 
behalf  of,  by  hi*  son  and  friends,  fiia.   HI*  last  interview  with  i 
his  children,  Ih.    His  conduct  on  the  scaffold,  ib.    Hi*  exe- 
cution, S&ft.    His  character,  ih. 
Ciaivh  It.  1*  proclaimsd  klnjf,  fi.  £iX   His  dor  Hetty,  ib.  Nego- 
tiation* with,  ib.    HI*  commission  to  Montrose  and  4ouh>- 
d«-alinf ,  »&:>.    His  arrtsal  in  Scotland.  SeO.    Ills  treatioenl  by 
the  eleriry,  fill  I     l>eelaral|on  exat'ted  fn-ro,  U2.    Policy  <•(, 
•*!.    His  flitfht  from  Perth,  6*9.    His  return,  Ib.  Improve, 
rnent  in  hl»  situation,  lb.    Fulthfol  address  of  Robert  Dougljs 
t".  t**-    Take i  the  oronatiou  oath,  <t59.    Defest  of  at  Wor- 
cester, 612.    K'scapo  of,  vi  the  ronthient,  Ib.    HI*  declaration 
frvm  Br«sla,  Sfl.    His  restoration,  £j£L    Ills  dislike  to  preshy. 
trrianlsm.ib.    Perjnry  of,  (Li±    Duplicity  of.  70ft.  Complaint 
made  t".  by  the  Hoots,  ;oj.    Ivath  and  character  of,  TOL 
CtwaaLta  E»w*a»,  Paisici,  hU  departure  from  Rnme,  U.  OH. 
He  arrive*  at  Paris,  ih.     He  pr, feeds  to  Itunklik,  lb.  He 
rorre«I>OlMW  with  the  earl  marl -ehal.  »in.    He  return*  to  Pari.-, 
lb.     He  intimates  his  resolution  to  proceed  V>  8c..'tl.tiid,  it>, 
He  I*  ahM  by  private  indivhluats,  ttlt.    His  retinue,  ih.  He 
embark*  for  Scotland,  '."irvd  dune,  1745.  Ih.     HI*  ei>c  >unter 
with  a  IlritMi  man-<  f-«ur,  ih.    Ili*  arrival  In  th*  Htbride-, 
lt>.    His  interview  with  Clanran.t'.il,  31a.    He  proceeds  hi  '.hr 
UMlfilund,  ib.    HI*  perseverance,  ih.    The  >pre»l  of  the  news 
«f  his  landinp,  m4.    fn  ooih  to  Glcnfjmiari,  aiwl  sets  up  I. Is 
standard,  aii    A  jirleo  -tt  „n  the  head  of,  wi  s.    His  retort, 
ib.     He  rcaolres  tn  march  on  tlio  capital,  MA.   Make*  his 
public  entry  into  Penh,  Hesume*  his  march  t<>  the 

south,  ib.  Takes  FdinliurK'i,  421  His  lather  pr  rclalnsed 
klnir,  ib.  Personal  ap[  oaraoco  of,  Ib.  Itefeats  the  royal  army 
at  Preston,  SIX.  Propose*  U>  ItivimIo  Kiifflaod,  9^.  9H. 
Haity  eiii|-loynientiof,23$L  S|lri'«d  proclaiu.sti  ii.a33.  Set* 
out  for  the  s.Hjth,  914  Inse  ts  CirlMe,  ili.  \  ioU 
Olasirow,  940.  Take*  hi*  departure  for  the  north,  Oil.  At 
Die  battle  of  l  idklrk.  aiX  Hesbxes  Stiillny,  2Ji  Kilter*  III. 
vernes-.  1M7.  Al  tho  haf.lc  of  Cull.iVen,  til.  Adventures  of, 
2ii  lie  Is  ».tv.>l  by  I'li  ra  Ma<i|.>nald.<Ml3.  Hardships  endured 
by,  ii_L  I lii  embarkation  and  arrival  in  France,  ib.  La*t 
day*  of,  lii. 
CaABTr.a,  ancient,  of  Kiof  Athelttane,  L  3>3- 

CHABTSBia,  (  »U>SkL.  li.  !Ht2. 

('HAaTtLLlT,  offence  and  execution  of,  L  716. 
CaaTaLltaariT,  Hvki  or,  prvtest  of,  L  r-"1     Hb  measure*  afratntt 

catlvulles,  « '  Ivprlved  of  ■overnor>hip  of  Dunbarton  Castle, 
Mak  -s  Ms  iH-acu  with  Marv,  7A7  SurremtiTs  Hamilton 
and  Hrupuaite  Castles,  Ib.  Aluent*  hlm«elf  from  tivneral 
As-somhly,  II.  li.  A«fsts  to  recsinstroct  Mary'*  party,  LL 
Arrangement  with  Moray,  Ifl.t  Imprisoned  by  him.  Nil 
Liberated,  112.   A<«rt»  iiuceti'*  authority,         Attempts  to 


aecrrre  the  support  of  the  General  Awembly,  Ib.  Accommo- 
dation effected  between  him  and  Moray,  'iil. 
C&ATTaw ,  Claw,  fight  between,  and  Clan  Kay,  L  232. 
('Hizrs,  Hiohlind,  discontent  of  the,  II.  £&£. 
Chisholm.  William,  lllshop  of  Dunblane,  immorality  of,  II.  31». 
Cnat»Tt*!*iTT,  introduction  of.  Into  Scotland,  L  49.  to. 
Cuoarn,  alarm  of  ministers  f -r  the  safety  of  the,  II.  MSL  Buhver. 
*lon  of  the.  403.  Constitution  and  discipline  of  the,  lb.  Feeble 
stand  made  by  the,  against  Arran's  prnjerts,  Effect  of 

Arran's  administration  upon  the,  4:js.     temples  of,  ab-uit 
praying  for  Mary's  prcserratioo,  431.  Annexation  of  it*  hvwlj 
to  the  crown,  AM.    tirlevanres  of  the,  LML    Petition*  from 
the,  for  the  dismissal  of  papist*  from  the  »ervlce  of  the  crown, 
42L    Progress  oft  o  presbyter  lan,  ua.    Uii*atl»lacUiry  rela- 
tion of,  lis-   Measures  taken  by  the  kltijj  *jraln>t  the,  lii. 
Poverty  of  the,  filtL    Slate  of  the,  fili    Feuds  between  the 
H>ioliitioner*  and  Protester*  In,  ili    Council  rc»pcc:tua-  the, 
•h7.    The  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the,  lifl.    The  prs). 
ceciliiijri  of  parliament  with  reitard  to  the.  Til.  Parlianier.t 
pn.»*es  an  act  for  the  peace  ami  quiet  of  the.  7*1-  imminent 
hacard  of  a  collision  between,  and  »tate,  '>•'■'■     Measure*  em- 
ph  yed  by  the,  for  *tren(rthenln|r    b«r  pvsltton,  ".HI.  Tho 
Improved  position  nf  tins,  ib.     pinliion  and  effort*  of  the, 
dnrinic  the  rut  nf  Wlltinm  *  reign.  76S.    Fe*llii(fs  of  the,  with 
reysrd  to  tire  anion,  771.     imnudiale  effects  nf  the  ui  l  >n 
painful  bi  the,  ZLL    Threatening*  of  dai>tt«r  to  the,  lb.  Set- 
thment  of  the,  postponed,  77». 
't  Cacarnu,  tyrannical  prmtsrsllnjr*  of  the  klnfr  against  the,  IL  4St. 
Vacant,  character  of  th'«ie  app<dnted  to  the.  oai.  Objection* 
•Urteil  both  In  Sc- it  land  and  England  tu  tho  mutual  tolera- 
tion of  the  two,  771. 
Class**.  Act  or,  |**o-d  In  i«rlbravnt,  ii.  Ml, 
CLAVtKUocsc.  Jobh  (ta*MAM  or,  hl«  rhaiActer,  II.  711.    His  de- 
feat at  Ivrumch-K,  IL2.    His  rttrmt  ls>  F.  Ilnburirh,  ib.  His 
mereiies*  comhict  at  itothweil  llrliltris,  711.     His  atrrcloiu 
cmtillie*  to  tho  covenantors,  727.    Ills  murder  of  John  liruwn, 
I'M,  and  Appendix  ]..     Attempt*  to  *ave  the  life  of  a 
Covenaoler,  7-H.    Createil  Viscount  Dnndee,  Hi.     Ill*  flde- 
Ulr  to  .lame*,  ib.    Att«inl*  the  Sc  iltlsh  oonventVon,  Ib.    He  i* 
threatened  by  the  covenanters,  747     His  flight  from  Kdln- 
twrirh,  lb.  Letters  frr*n  Jau>e->  to.  Intercepted,  1HL  Attempt  to 
arrest,  lb.    ilo  escapes,  ib.    He  arrises  at  Inverness,  7*1.  Ho 
act*  a*  mediator  between  Mac-d  natd  of  Kepfssrh  and  tho 
people  of  Invernesa,  lb.    He  prop.se*  to  raise  the  elans,  ib. 
HI*  preparation*  for  another  campaign,  7sj.    Hl»  march  to 
Blair,  7V«t.     He  resolve*  to  attack  tho  royal  forces  under 
Mackay,  Ib.    He  i*  slain  at  the  battle  of  KUlieeraakle,  Ts7. 
Treatment  of  hi*  body  by  the  H  kth'aixlers,  Ib. 
Clblako,  ('olosil  William,  present  at  linmn  leg,  ii.  711.  Ap- 
pointed c^>minan>ler  of  the  Caineronlan  regiment,  7>>4.  His 
Intrepid  conduct  al  Ounkcld,  710.    HI*  death,  lb.  Character 
and  atiainmeiit*  of,  ib.,  note. 
Cuatt,  L  O.  I'iK.    Contest  n»pectinj»  independence". f,  142.  pre- 
tentions of  English  prelates,  lb   C-nU«t   f.  with  the  pope,  170. 
Privileges  granted  to,  171.  Character  and  condition  of  school* 
of.  176.   Cultivation  of  art*  by,  lb.    Character  of,  from  1170 
to  1IM,  275.    Priri leges  of,  ih.    8  jnentttiori  of,  lb.  WyCtiflT* 
doctrine*  Introduced,  Ib.     Policy  of  James  L  Inwards,  v:: 
Character  of,  fmm  143«  to  It**,  377— and  from  1410  to  154S, 
46  t.  47  i      Comlutt  nf,  on  the  linprl*oi«oient  of  Heaton,  &«H. 
Assembly  and  dispersion  of,  ua.   At  the  death  of  Heaton,  i:'9. 
Their  persecution  of  tho  reformers,  5»1.  fifii    C<  nlr«versy  on 
the  l/>rd's  Prayer,  Sli    M«*tings  of,  Ih.    Meavtires  of  reform 
among.ib.  Provincial  eomicii  of, 6J2-  Weak  arguments  of,  Li21L 
Preteiislesl  miracle,  4iL     t'elehrate  mm,  71«.     Views  and 
efforts of.ln  1461,  ii.  L.  Klstrihuti-n  ■  f  revenues  among, after  Re- 
formation, 7.  Their  rxactiotis,  Hfi-  Ignorance  and  superstition 
of,  HI,    Immorality  of,  aia.    Effects  of  cellbocv  among.  319. 
CfctaoT.  rVmrtsT,  outlawry  of,  L  fii7  Hook  of  discipline  pre- 
pared by,  f.M  I     OmV*e  of  superintended  arnon£,  «mS.  Mtli«ndi, 
Ib.    9s-ho<di,  colleges,  and  iiniviT-ltle",  Ih.    t'lnireb  censure. 
Ih.    Elders  and  deacons,  «■>*     Weekly  exercise,  ib.  Allrif.>d 
defeet  In  formation  <d  refortinsl  rhuirh,  ib.    FtT-rts  for  main, 
tenance,  Ha.  Act  providing  for,  II).  Stipeodi,  707— II.  SIX  Ap- 
plication  f  r  provl-lon,  II.  L   Complaints  of,  a  »yiM,S, 
Poverty  of,         gue^lion*  on  baptism  and  marriage,  21.  In- 
creailng  embarrassment,  3IL  Morbm'i  injustice  to,  I4«.  Pay  of 
»n;«criutt:'ilerits  skipped,  lb.     1.1*1  of  adser^ir'.e*  among,  to 
I^nnox  and  Arran,  I'd.  I>eput*tl"n  to  .lame*  VI.,  LSIL  Opposi- 
tion of,  to  banquet  to  |,s  M<dte  F«?n<lon, Ib.    Arran "s  tyranny 
toward',  121.  F.i^lit  of  the,  12i.   *.irrring'i  i  f  the,  Com- 
niis-is-ii  to  d*cMe  juri-illcli  sn  of.  'J44,     Intolemoce  of,  2iL. 
lliad'T[ nicy  o|  siipiKTt  to,  iLrk    Attempts  to  regain  p"»'»ewion 
of  the  thirds,  2is_    First  lkxik  of  Discipiino  pre|«ired  by,  -'7.1- 
Secvnd  Rook  of  Dlaclptlnc,  '-»?».    Protestation  of  the,  agaiiut 
an  act  interfering  with  tho  rights  of  the  church,  411.  Ids- 
union  lielweeu  l*i:y  and.  respecting  the  election  (if  members 
of  tho  ti^neral  As%em,iiy,  ili     Kour  hilixlreil  of  the,  resign 
their  charges,  t.31.    Tri  iU  uf  tlio  Jacobite,  slti.  Introduclloli 
fjf  F>>gli<h  ei  incjialUn,  ib. 
Cluical  costhwh,  act  for  reviilatlng,  i).  4 Oft. 
Cllisiu,  mission  of,  from  French  c  -urt  to  (jueen  Mary,  II.  Hi. 
Clcb,  Tile,  foi  matloii  of,  II.  7".     I'Aiil      conduct  of  the.  Hi. 
Preccedin^'s  of  the,  ~\*ml.    Plot  of  the  leader*  of  the,  against 
King  William,  *<M-    They  open  a corre*|vir>denco  with  Janic*, 
lb.    Ignominious  defeat  of  the,  lii.    la  broken  up,  lii 
CoauAU,  Lord,  worthies,  character  of,  iL  401.    Trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  pardon  of.  Hi. 
Corn  a  apc*,  Earl  or  Mar,  L       v-*    Murder  of  at  lender,  3fii. 
Cocubadr,  Sta  Jouw,  an  asAedate  of  Argyll  In  hi*  invasion  of 
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Scotland,  II.  in.  Lands  at  Greenock,  Ib.  Escapes  Into  Ayr- 
shire, l-H.  Is  betrayed  by  his  uncles  wife,  iu.  His  pardon 
purchased  by  his  father, 

CoCKBI'hn  or  IIxxdebLand  hanged  by  James  V..L  UX 

Cocbbcbn,  mb  Janes,  cli'M  n  commissioner  by  Mary,  IL  22* 

Cockbubn,  Ma  Adam,  noticed,  iL  r-Li. 

CocEtBMorcn.  noticed,  L 2JL 

Cookie,  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  executed  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 

ILHL 
Coinage,  1L  Hi. 
CoLBBandsfatu,  L  24L  iL  ££2. 

CoLDiNGiiAM.Kegctit  Arran  undertake*  an  expedition  agalnit,  LaV*C. 
Coll  ace,  John,  noticed,  L  333. 

College,  J  Bsc  its.  burning  of  the,  II.  742.    Its  printing-press  and 

library  destroyed,  Ib. 
Colonists,  Dabien.  their  arrival  at,  and  proceedings  there,  II.  MO. 

Distress  of  the,  ib.   They  are  attacked  by  Die  Spaniards,  ib. 

Barbarous  orders  of  Knp  William  regarding,  ail.  Con. 

tlnued  disasters,  ib.   Their  final  destruction,  Ib. 
CoLmBA,  St.,  blrih  and  parcutagc  of,  L  24.    Embarks  for 

Scotland,  2£u   lands  at  Iona,  lb.    Commences  his  labours 

amongst  the  Picta,  ib.    His  dealli,  21* 
Colville,  Sib  Kicuabd,  noticed,  L 

Colyillb,  John,  embassy  to  England,  II.  1M.  l*a.  Refuses  to 
submit  to  Arran,  LidL  Plot  against  Arran,  l!»l.  Intrudes  into 
king's  presence  wlih  IVothwcll,  3A1. 

Colville  or  Kastsb  Wemtbb  dispatched  to  England,  11.  .too.  Re. 
ply  to  the  king  s  threats  to  the  burghers,  :i-o 

Comet,  appearance  of,  and  alarm  caused  by,  II.  412. 

C  ommission,  High  Coitbtb  or,  apitoinUd  to  be.  held  In  Scotland, 
li.  inL  Cnion  ol  Scotch  and  English,  Ib.  Established  by 
Ktng  James  In  Scotland,  4  7'J.  Courts  of,  in  Glasgow  and 
St.  Andrew's  united,  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Spottltwood,  «!>*-   Arbitrary  and  Illegal  proceedings  of, 


Commission  or  Ginbbal  Absemblt,  contest  between  the  Court  of 
Sews ioii  and  the,  II.  hai.    Treatment  of  the  Seceders  by,  nofi. 

Commissiokebs  to  ncgotbtc  a  union  with  England  appointed,  11. 
son.  They  assemble  at  Westminster,  oOZ.  Nurr<  w  views  of, 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  Intercourse  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Ib.  Appointment  of,  by  Charles  to  treat  with  the 
Scots,  662.  Meeting  of,  on  the  9th  of  June,  Ib.  Unexpected 
api>earance  of  the  king  before  the,  lb.  They  specify  their 
requests  in  writing,  ib.  Encouraging  reply  from  the  king  to 
the,  fiftX  They  present  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  of 
their  demands,  ib.  Treaty  of  |ieace  signed  on  the  1.-th  of  June 
by  the,  Ib.  Verbal  explanations  of  the  Scotch,  disavowed  by 
the  English,  JdLL.  Scotch,  their  contest  with  laud,  612.  Their 
unsatisfactory  interviews  with  King  Charles,  Ib.  English  ap- 
minted  by  Charles  to  treat  with  the  Scots  in  1640,4*2.  Meet- 
ing nt  Kipon  of  the,  ib.  Preliminaries  agreed  on  by  the,  690. 
They  transfer  the  treaty  to  London,  Ib.  A  truce  concluded  by 
the.  Ib.  Their  departure  for  London,  4-»l.  Their  charges 
against  land,  4*2.  The  treatment  received  by,  in  London,  Ml- 
Itqulry  Into  the  Conduct  of  the,  scut  to  oiler  the  crown 
(o  William  of  Orange,  77a.  Appointed  to  treat  of  the  union, 
XI 4.  lb  suit  of  their  deliberations,  NtS.  Reappointment  of 
the,  mil  Their  nicetirg  ar.d  plan  of  procedure,  ib.  Pro- 
po-als  made  by  the  Scotch  for  a  federal  union,  e20 — rejected 
by  the  English,  ib.  • 

Committee  or  tub  Estates  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  Charles 
at  Edinburgh,  II.  USL  Request  presented  to  the  king  by  the, 
lb.    for  regulating  the  order  of  the  house, 

Commons,  lloi'sc  or,  opposition  of  the,  to  the  Daricn  Company, 
II.  '09.    Tyrannical  conduct  of  the,  lb. 

Commonwealth,  the,  II.  f»V-'. 

1  ' '  m  r  *  s t.  Dabiesi,  ahniition  of,  II,  g23.  Compensation  given  to 

members  of,  lb.    [Stt  lusts  s 
Com  r  a  nt.  East  India,  alarm  of  the,  at  the  Daricn  Act,  1L  tS2j 
CoMrANT,  Yobk  Buildings,  lorfeilcd  estates  purchased  by  the, 

U.  BS2. 

"CoMfLavNT,"  work  so  called,  described  and  analysed,  L  537 — 541. 
Ouobd,  il.  2Bfi, 

Com  tn  Family,  their  great  influence  under  Alexander  III.,  I.  26. 
Snp|«irt«il  by  the  queen,  iL  English  faction  overthrown  by,  Ib. 
Their  leader,  Walter,  Earl  of  Motiteith,  pulsoncd,  ib.  Jealousies 
between  ttiem  and  the  llrucew,  84. 

Comtn,  John,  Lobd,  or  Radenocii,  rt|  |«>lntcd  one  of  the  regents, 
L  fiiV  Sent  to  treat,  in  the  presence  of  Edward,  with  the 
Norwegian  aml«assadnr.  ib. 

Comtm,  Joiim  tub  Hlack  Comtm,  competitor  for  the  crown,  takes 
the  oath  of  homage  to  Edward  L  L  tfi.  The  descent  from 
which  he  claimed,  HL 

Ccmtk.  Jouw,  tocnoeb.  or  lUnBNorn,  surnamed  the  Red,  ap- 
l-  ■:nt.  .I  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  L  LUX  Defeats 
the  English  at  Rosliu,  UiL  LUK  I«  driven  to  takerefagcln  the 
fastnesses,  ton.  Attempts  In  defend  the  passage  of  the  I  •'•  rtli 
against  Edward,  ib.  Dispersion  of  his  forces,  UQ.  Is  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  English  king,  Ib.  Ills  claims  to  the  crown, 
l  in.  His  jealousy  of  Itntce,  lb.  Conference  with  Hruce,  114. 
Adjustment  of  their  claims  on  the  crown,  ib.  Ills  betrayal  of 
Bruce  to  the  English  king,  ib.  Murder  of,  by  Bruce  and  his 
followers,  ib. 

Comtn,  Mb  Kobebt,  slain,  L  ILL 

I'omtw,  Alexandeb,  Eabl  or  Bern  a*.  [.Sice  Bcchan] 

Comtm,  Walteb,  slain  at  Moffat,  L  i  -  c. 

Comtn,  Castle  or,  taken  by  Uruce,  L  L24L 

"  Concebt,"  formed  by  the  Jacobites,  IL  on.  Treasonable 

schemes  of  the,  Ib. 
Coxtbduact  ft  ruled  against  Uolhwell,  II.  SJ> 


CoNriDiBATis  attempt  to  seize  the  queen  and  WUmll,  it.  C 
March  against  Mary  at  Car  berry  Hill.  iL  Fans  ud 
leaders  of,  CO.  Letters  to  England  and  lr»ac«.  tj»  Item 
to  Lennox  and  Moray,  Ib.  Overtures  to  the  UuUltuts  - 
12.    Act  of  indemnity,  HL, 

CoRriBiMCt  between  the  privy -council  arj  srtnt  miai-toi  re- 
garding the  policy  of  the 'church,  II.  OL  Appxal*:  I? 
General  Assembly  respecting  proposed  changes  In  tV 
163.  Meetings  held  successively  at  lalklaad,  &L  a>lre>!. 
and  ilolyrood,  lb.  Mfferent  points  discussed  by  tat,  SU.  I- 
suit  of  the,  unsatisfactory  to  the  king,  Ib.  Held  at  Itiiasi 
lith  July,  i«oh.  Ha.   And  4th  May,  1CM,  m. 

Const antinb  II.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Scullacd,  1.  a  lie  rs 
slain,  lb. 

Constantine  III.,  accession  of,  L  2L  Defeats  th«  Basel  n  Ms. 
more,  L  Ib.  Invades  England  and  is  defraud,  ib.  lt£et>:  i 
monastery,  Ib. 

Contbotibjt,  the  '*  Marrow,"  U.  8>2. 

Co*vb*ticlbb,  origin  of,  II.  621.  Severe  sets  against.  HL 

Comvbmtiom  held  at  Linlithgow,  nth  December,  MR,  I.  CI 
Proceedings  of  the,  Ib.  Overture  from  the  kiog  to  thr. twin- 
ing constant  moderators  In  all  presbyteries,  ib.  Of  t* 
Estates  held  1»25,  iHX  Held  at  Westminster  by  tht  Mssl 
of  Orange,  ILL  Meeting  of  the,  In  Edinburgh  st  the  IeMS> 
lion.  Hi.  Hamilton  Is  elected  president  of  the.  Hi.  Dot 
read  from  William  to  the,  Ib.  Letter  read  frotn  Jsaws  t:  i. 
Ib.  Unfavourable  effect  upon  Uie,  ib.  ExclUmeot  la  tt»t,u: 
Measures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  kiagd  m  tj,  M 
Held  at  Edinburgh,  March,  1669,  UIL  Dravi  op  a  tx.  i 
right,  Ib. 

Convocation,  sitting  of  the  English,  II.  m.  Enactmeati  raw. 
by  the,  Ib. 

Core,  Mb  John,  orders  given  to,  by  the  goTerwaeot,  il  Is) 
Marches  against  Uie  Highlanders,  ib.  The  number  so:  r  t. 
dlllon  of  his  forces,  lb.  His  perplexity,  tlx.  Hh  »«« 
march  to  Inverness,  ib.  Takes  shipping  from  Alvrdttt  '- 
Dunbar.  22a.  Marches  to  meet  the  Jacohite  forces,  lb.  rW 
tion  taken  up  near  Tranent,  22A.  Irresolute  condsc.  *. 
Total  defeat  and  flight  to  Ilerwlck,  62L  Joy  or,  at  tat  esmJ 
of  Haw  Icy,  Uli 

Cobon  ation  of  Alexander  III.,  manner  of,  L  IS.  Of  B<>'jert  Bw 
LUL  Of  James  VI.,  li.  TC.    Of  Anne,  queen  of  JuaesVi 
33 s.  AM.   Of  King  James  aivd  his  queen  at  Westmimte,  l— 
Ol  (  h;.r!os      iojL    Ol  t  harles  11..  ill. 

Cobsacc,  Neilson  or,  a  covenanter,  shameful  treatavest  it.  I 
C21L  Is  taken  prisoner,  and  subjected  to  the  tortars  if  k 

•      boots,  ib. 

Cotton,  Colonxl,  noticed,  II.  £&L 
Cocci,  IworuiaM  db.  noticed,  L  LL. 

Cocncil,  I'bivi,  petitions  King  James  against  the  use  of  Li*  Li- 
turgy, II.  am.  Besieged  with  supplications  against  the  Liia.77. 
420.   Order  of,  for  removal  of  Isw  courts  to  Liulitap>*.  1' 
In  danger  from  the  mob,  42L   Forced  to  J  >|u  In  opp*:*  t- 
service-book,  ib.    Receives  protection  from  the  pnpslAr  BWB. 
522.    Issues  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  tumult,  ib.  Ac! 
Court  of  Scasion  mest  at  Linlithgow  1st  November.  143:,  1 
Adjournment  U>  Stilling,  Ib.    Meeting  of,  summoDni  ty  J* 
treasurer  to  watch  the  pnsgress  of  the  agitation,  1 4th  V«a 
her,  1637,  Ib.    Alarm  of.at  the  increase  of  sut  pllcauU  BftM 
the  service-book,  Ib.     Proclamation  issued  by,  ib.  lt**- 
sklerate  assent,  SiL  Meeting  of,  at  Dalkeith.  12th  Decml*. 
524.  Joint  petition  from  comuiissioucrs  to,  ib.   Lt4»  ef 
evade  the  reception  of  the  commissioners'  |*liti'>o,  ik, 
of,  promising  the  supplicants  a  hearing,  lb.    Accosaiioo  MM 
the  blsho|ss  presented  to  the,  lb.    Speeches  fn«n  diputial 
the,  Ib.    Perplexing  pnsilinn  of  the,  its.    A  protest  A£*t>t 
proclamation  of  the,  624.    Meeting  of  the,  to  e*si>kr"* 
state  of  the  country,  UIL  Message  to  King  Charles  l.fr* 
the,  Ib.     Division  in  the,  ib.     Petitioned  to  subscril*  » 
covenant,  &2&.   Appoints  a  meeting  with  the airraiiiwij- 
Iiu|>r>rtant  acts  passed  by,  respecting  the  coneessK'Oi  ma 
by  Charles,  JJi.    AcU  publishes!  by,  limiting  the  sar% 
dants  of  the  commissioners,  Alteration  by,  of  tlxtr  sra 

against  e|>iscopacy.         Oppressive  conduct  of  the,  t  itaro 
the  covenanters,  ILL    Opposition  of  the,  to  the  pUttf  • 
James  VII.,  232.    Communication  of,  with  James  iDirr- 
cepted,  112.    Imlectslon  of,  with  regard  to  Captaio  Oreeti,  »!'• 

CeOMCXV  Secbet,  Loans  or,  mcm'>rial  addressed  to,  afaiast  U 
bishops,  II.  &2L 

Cocncil,  SrcaitT,  abolishes!,  II.  332. 

Cocntbt,  slate  of  the,  In  lf.0X  U.UHL,  Condition  est*  ttie,  la  1443- 
I6OT,  Jul.  Stat*  of  the,  in  16:;*,  i3L  Miserable  stsrr  of  Oo. 
In  1661,  fcfijL  Hnanclal  »Ute  of  Uie,  in  1644,  61L.  Bistrsrw 
state  of.  In  16»8,  16«9, 112.    Critical  position  of.  in  IWt. 

Cocbt,  the  shameful  conduct  of  the,  to  the  Marquis  of  ArRU,  '- 
1, -1    Immorality  of  the,  880. 

CoraTS,  corruption  of  the,  ii.  lOA. 

Cocbts,  Local,  establishment  of,  II.  ti2. 

Covbnan't,  National,  the  drawing  up  ami  origin  of,  L  iiii  • 
163.  278.   New  signatures  to,  L  6XL   Terms  of,  6s4. 
scrilssd  by  king's  court,  iL  22*.    Revival  of  the,  &2L  A4*i- 
tlonal  clause  to  Uie,  i2L    Dennndation  of  the,  by  the 
latical  party,  ih.    Beneficial  influence  of  the,  IK  OMaMJ 
declaration  of  the,  iifl.  IU  f.>rmal  approval  by  Uie  M* 
t.  cs  of  the  tables,  ib.  Subscription  of  Uie,  Ib.   TranttnisU'*  » 
copies  of  Uie.  to  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  kio.-'l  ». 
General  submission  to  the.  62a.   Oppi»»ed  by  thedocurtM 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  410.    Sulsscriptlou  of  thr,  ty  i*« 
high  commissioner  ami  privy -council,  66L, 

Covbnaxtcks,  great  nutuben  of,  II.  42e.    Influence  cfttn,  > 
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New  supplication  to  the  king  from  the,  -V-  '-  Contemptuous 
.uiiTtr  from  the  king  to  (he,  lb.  The  proceeding  of,  de- 
clared illegal,  &.10.  Commissioners  appointed  by,  U>  procure 
subscriptions  to  the  covenant,  531 -  Great  increase  of  the, 
lb.  B  DO  aim  of  the,  lb.  Outrageous  treatment  of  the  pre. 
latlral  clergy  by  the,  lb.  Inrreased  demand*  of  the,  .'i  <-'. 
A  fait  proclaimed  by  the,  Meeting  of  the  deputies 

of  the,  lb.  Their  Imposln?  display  at  the  reception  of 
Hamilton,  the  royal  commissioner.  Their  apparent 

cordiality  with  Hamilton,  lb.  They  demand  a  General  As- 
sembly, and  a  free  parliament,  ib.  They  circulate  a  paper 
amonij  their  friend*.  |h.  They  threaten  a  protest  against 
Hamilton's  proclamation,  526.  They  present  a  new  supplica- 
tion to  Hamilton,  25th  June,  537.  They  protect  against  the 
king's  proclamation,  Ib.  They  justly  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
Charles,  540.  They  protest  against  the  act  <>f  the  privy- 
council.  Hi.  Th<-y  again  petition  the  king,  .*>s:i.  They  are 
apprised  of  the  design*  or  Charles,  ih.  They  pub!  Mi  a  vindi- 
cation of  their  proceedings,  lb.  Preparation  of  the,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  oil.  Perilous  circumstances  of  tho, 
844.  Their  arrangements,  Ib.  Surrender  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  to  the,  666.  Capture  of  the  castles  of  Dunbarton, 
Dalkeith,  Strathavon,  Tantallon,  and  I tr. slick  by  the,  lb. 
A  new  supplication  sent  to  the  king  by  the,  657.  They  send 
repeated  deputations  to  the  king,  452.  A  fast  proclaimed  by 
the,  lb.  Vigorous  measures  adopted  by,  SCO.  March  towards 
the  Borders  to  resist  the  royal  army,  lb.  Again  supplicate  the 
king,  Ml.  Fourteen  of  the  leading,  summoned  to  attend  the 
king,  SJK,  They  are  detained  by  the  populace,  566.  Aid  of, 
solicited  by  the  English  liberals,  gar.  Alliance  formed  by, 
with  the  English  parliament,  60-.  Alleged  to  have  been  over- 
reached by  the  English  commissioners,  609.  An  army  levied 
by  the,  to  assist  the  parliament,  ib.  Manifesto  issued  by  the, 
£12,  They  make  overtures  to  Montrose,  «17  Their  defeat,  by 
Montrose  at  Tlppermulr,  619— at  Bridge  of  Dee,  620 — at 
Inverlochy,  622  —  at  Auldearn,  624—  at  Alford,  625  — at 
Kilsyth,  626.  Insurrection  of,  In  Galloway,  £LHL  Their  total 
defeat,  by  Dalzell,  at  Bullion  Green,  fcafi.  Benewal  of  the 
covenant,  and  publication  of  manifesto  by,  Ib.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of,  after  the  liatlle,  Ib.  Condemnation  of  those  accused 
in  their  absence,  fiua.  An  Indemnity  offered  to,  on  certain 
conditions,  623.  De»crlptlon  of  a  communion  held  by,  In  the 
Merse  of  Berwickshire,  122.  Benewed  persecution  of  the,  1116. 
Their  disapproval  of  Sharp's  murder,  ZIO.  Their  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  LLL  Increased  persecution  of  the,  HA,  Ef- 
fects of  the  persecution  upon  their  minds  and  tempers,  Ib.  Not 
guilty  of  rebellion,  ?is.  View  s  of  the  extreme  party  amongst 
the,  lb.  Benewed  persecutions  of  the,  720,  72J",  122.  All  of  the. 
In  prison  sent  fc>  Punnottar  Castle,  Severe  sufferings  of 
the.duringlhcjourney.ib.  Shocking  treatment  of.  In  thecastle, 
ib.  Many  of  them  sold  for  slaves,  Ib.  Partial  indulgence 
of  the,  739.  A  few  accept  the  Indulgence,  Ib.  The  numbers 
who  suffered  during  the  persecution,  ib.  Dissatisfaction  of, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  the  revolution,  246. 

Cbaio,  Sir  Thomas,  the  great  lawyer,  II.  970. 

Cbaio.  .ions,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  II.  971. 

Caawroao  or  Dbcmsot,  credibility  of  his  history,  II.  242.  Ap- 
tendix,  vol.  II.,  note  F. 

Crek.iitow,  •  Jesuit,  capture  of,  II.  262. 

Cbicktoii  or  Bbunston,  conspiracy  of,  L  42L 

Ckichtow,  Sir  William,  ap)>nlnted  chancellor, L  316.  Conductor, 
317.  Becnnclled  to  Livingston,  Hi.  Carries  off  tho  king  to 
Kdinburgh,  312.  BecnnclllatioQ  with  Livingston,  320,  222, 
Flies  to  Edinburgh,  222.  His  estates  confiscated,  ib.  Be- 
conciled  to  Douglas,  224.  Chosen  chancel!  r  by  king,  326. 
Attacked  by  Douglas,  aatt.  Death  of,  338. 

C»lCHTO*,  SlB  JAMES,  L  334. 

CaicBTOx,  Maboabet,  marriage  of,  II.  321. 

C»"c,  I»e,  French  ambassador,  tries  to  persuade  Darnley  not  to  go 
abr  ad,  II.  32.  MeeU  Darnley,  Ib.  Attempts  to  reconcile 
Mary  and  confederates,  £5. 

C»orrs,  Sia  Jamm,  treachery  of,  1.  CJ.t. 

Ck-imdale,  defeat  of  the  Highlanders  at,  it.  792. 

Cbomwcm.,  Oliveb.IiIs  first  visit  to  Scotland.il.  615,  Ills  Invasion 
of  Scotland,  66L  His  manifesto  to  the  Scots,  ib.  He  is  foiled 
by  Leslie  In  his  attempt  to  force  the  Scottish  iine«,  imv-'.  He  Is 
compelled  to  retreat,  ib.  His  critical  situation  at  Dunbar,  Ib. 
Is  relieved  from  his  peril  by  the  victory  at  Doon  Hill,  66«.  Ob. 
tains  possession  of  the  capital,  Ib.  His  corrcspn'.donco  wltb 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  lb.  Conciliatory  policy  of,  6n;3. 
His  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  Ih.  His  correspon- 
dence with  the  western  levies,  666.  His  visit  to  Glasgow, 
066, 242,  His  treatment  of  the  moss-troopers.  606.  Beductlon 
of  Scottish  fortresses  by,  666.  Severe  illness  of,  C69.  lie 
falls  in  his  attempt  upon  the  Scottish  lines  at  Stirling,  670. 
Prompt  measures  adopted  by,  to  meet  the  invasion  of  England 
by  Charle*,  «7i.  His  "crowning  mercy,"  the  overthrow  of 
the  Scotch  army  at  Worcester,  67V  Terms  presented  by,  to 
the  Scotch,  lb.  Prohibits  the  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly,  676.  Incorporates  the  two  nations  into  one  common- 
wealth, 622.  Benefits  conferred  by,  on  Scotland,  ib.  Death 
of,  Ih.    Ills  character,  ib. 

Cbomwell,  BtcnaaD,  peaceful  accession  of,  II.  c:-.  His  character, 
lb.  He  summons  a  parliament,  ib.  Op]««ition  of  the  repub- 
lican party  U>,  612.    Be-slgnatlon  of,  622. 

Cci.oees,  origin  of,  L  52.  Doctrines  of,  ib.  Nature  of  thelrestab- 
llshments,  Ih.  Form  of  government  of  the,  6L,  Controversy 
regarding  the,  M^il  MeHglnu*  houses  of  the,  12.  Oppo- 
sition of,  to  Bonilsh  errors.  Denounced  by  the  second 
council  of  Chalons,  66 — ami  by  fifth  car  on  of  the  council  of 


C«-aLhythe,  Ih.  Learning  of,  ib.  Distinguished  writers  con- 
nected with  the,  5L  Branches  taught  in  the  schools  of  the, 
:>■>.  Abrogations  of  the  privileges  and  observances  of  the,  by 
Queen  Margaret,  59. 

Cram,  accession  of,  to  the  Scottish  throne,  L  22,  Uls  unworthy 
c  induct  and  death,  ib. 

Ccllix,  Caftain,  an  associate  of  Bothwell,  noticed,  ii.  62,  Ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Darnley.  v.'. 

Co nasa NAdD  Bonn  against  Argyll  and  his  associates  signed  by 
Montrose  and  other  nobles,  |i.  626. 

CosmiHOUAM,  Hubert,  accuses  Bothwell,  (I.  42. 

CcMMiitoHAK,  Joim,  of  Drum  Whassel,  at  capture  of  Dunbartou 
Castle,  ii.  126.  Keys  of  Edinburgh  Castle  entrusted  to,  141. 
Put  to  d-ath  hy  Arran,  2fiL 

Cchxingiiam  or  Ercrr  Is  chosen  leader  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Cameronlans,  II.  He  deserts  the  cause,  ib. 

CciSMivonAM,  Alexander,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Great 
BriUln,"  il.  2UL. 

Ccnxinouam,  Alexander,  professor  In  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Ii.  2IL 

CrBATEB,  character  of  the,  II.  622.  Ejection  of,  from  their 
churches,  " ;  I. 

Cl-blb,  secretary  of  Queen  Mary,  arrested  and  examined,  U.  222. 

Evidence  of,  against  Mary,  lb. 
CcBLt,  Elisabeth,  attends  Mary  at  her  execution,  II.  225. 
Coast.  William,  assists  In  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  L  126. 
(.  1st  ms,  equalized  in  England  and  So  Hand,  II.  B2L   Duties  of, 

evaded  by  the  Scots,  22L 


incur.  Loan,  at  the  tattle  of  Flodden,  L  122.  Intrigues  against 
Scotland,  4U.    At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  G07. 

Da-h»s,  Leoxard,  rebellion  of,  against  Elizabeth,  II.  112. 116. 

Daw  i.sii,  Geobob,  one  of  Darnley 's  murderers,  U.  li,  16.  Trial 
and  execution  of,  hL 

DAtii.Fisn,  Nicoi.,  minister  of  SI.  Cuthberl's,  tried  and  condemned 
for  holding  correspondence  with  rebels,  II.  121. 

Dai  .it  vmi-1  I ;,  Sir  Jamix,  Viscount  Stair,  advice  given  by,  respecting 
the  union  with  England,  il.  212.  Made  president  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  I1L  His  character,  778,  222.  Attack  upon,  Ib. 
Tragic  Incident  In  the  family  of,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.,  note  N. 

Dalrtmi-lk,  Sir  Jonst,  Earl  of  Stair,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  offer  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  II.  719. 
Be  appointed  lord  advocate,  til.  IBs  sagacious  advice  to 
King  William,  Hi  His  conduct,  and  the  charges  made 
against  him,  132.  Character  of,  I b.  Excepted  from  Indemnity 
by  the  club  "plotters,"  124.  Vindictive  policy  of,  towards 
the  Highlanders,  22fi.  Ills  disingenuous  proceedings,  622. 
Procures  a  warrant  against  the  men  of  Glcncoe,  ib.  His 
letters  respecting  them,  22L  His  share  In  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  Ib.  Is  appointed  joint  secretary,  S22.  Guilt  of  the 
Glencoe  massacre  Imputed  to  him  hy  the  parliament,  ^02,  His 
dismissal  from  office,  and  why,  605  —  809.    Hisdeath,  h2j, note. 

Pali  nix.  Sir  William,  his  Jousting  with  Piers  ConrtenayTLiiO. 

Dalzrll,  OeXi.ral,  defeats  the  covenanters  at  Bullion  Green,  JL. 
626.  Hit  brutal  character,  521,  Favourable  anecdote  respect- 
ing, ib.,  note.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  covenanters,  lb. 
Is  present  at  the  tattle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  112.  Is  excom. 
municated  by  Carglll,  724,  Instrume ntof  torture  brought  by, 
from  Itussia,  123. 

Daixem.,  Caftaix,  treats  with  General  Willis  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Scots  at  Preston,  II.  264. 

Damiav.  Jomt,  Abbot  of  Tongland,  his  attempt  to  fly,  L  L46. 
Dunbar's  satire  on,  Ib. 

Dakoebods  Castle,  L  127.  note. 

Darikx  Compaxt,  the,  projected  by  William  Patterson.  II.  802. 
His  explanation  of  the  advantages  of,  lb.  Warmly  supported 
by  the  government,  isfii  Extravagant  ex|x»tatlons  of  the 
people  from,  Ib.  Capital  subscribed  and  payment  of  instal- 
ments, Ib.  Provisions  of  the  act  for  the  establishment  of,  Ib. 
Subscription  b....ks  opened  for.  In  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow,  ib.  And  at  Hamburgh,  dn.  Alarm  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  English  parliament  at,  Ib.  Withdrawal 
of  the  English  shareholders  from,  lb.  Addresses  to  tho  king 
respecting,  Ib.  His  answer,  filfi.  Sailing  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion, ib.  Arrival  at  Darien,  ib.  Nature  of  tho  site,  ib. 
Foundation  or  New  Edinburgh,  the  Intended  capital,  Ib.  Suf- 
ferings of  tho  colonists,  Ib.  Attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  Ib. 
Condemnation  of  Captain  Plnkerton  and  his  crew  as  pirates, 
ib.  Barbarous  orders  Issued  by  King  William,  ML  Deser- 
Uon  of  the  colony,  lb.  Dispatch  of  a  second  and  a  third  ex- 
pedition from  Scotland,  ib.  Expedition  under  Campbell  of 
tinab,  and  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  Ib.  Arrival  of  the 
second  and  third  expeditions,  lb.  Their  disappointment, 
quarrels,  and  difficulties,  Ib.  Blockade  of  tho  colony,  ca- 
pitulation to  the  Spaniards,  ib.  Final  ruin  of  the  colony,  i">. 
Indignation  of  tho  Scottish  people  at  the  news,  ib.  Address  to 
the  king  respecting.  t22=  His  answers  and  policy,  Ib.  Dls- 
cusslons  In  the  Estates  respecting  the,  ib.  Biut  in  Edlnbnrg'i, 
Ib.  Seizure  of  the  ship  Annandale  belonging  to  the,  and  Its 
consequence,  R16-    Its  abolition  by  the  treaty  of  union,  t»23. 

DaRXlky,  Lord,  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  arrival  In  Scotland,  L 
222.  First  Interview  with  Mary,  Ib.  Chosen  by  Mary  for  her 
husband,  IH,  Motives  for  her  choice  of,  lb.  Overbearing 
conduct  of,  125,  Intimacy  with  Bicclo,  Ib.  Opposition  of  the 
nobles  and  Protestant  party  to  the  match,  73C.  Disapproba- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  122,  Earl  of  Moray  refuses  bis  consent,  U2. 
Knighted,  and  created  Earl  of  Boss,  122,    Pride  and  inso. 
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lenc*  of,  HA.  Supposed  plot*  of,  Hi.  Refute*  to  return  to 
England,  lis.  Folly  <  f,  lb.  Married  to  Mary,  Itf,  Created 
Duke  of  Albany,  Ih.  Proclaimed  king,  lb.  I leaditrtmg  con- 
duct, lafl.  Ylcfou*  behaviour  of,  71".  Demand*  crown  matri- 
monial, I&2.  becomes  jealous  of  Hlceln,  Hi.  Imdlgatcs  the 
pint  agaln*t  Rirrlo,  Hi.  Draws  up  the  bund  for,  7«2.  Object* 
of  conspiracy,  Ill*  conduct  at  the  murder  of  Rlccio,  7M. 

lmptl«  .n*  Mary,  and  take*  the  government  Into  hit  own 
)unil«,  l>ii.  I!.  cuiicllcd  to  Mary,  142.  P*  Itsstl  hi*  Inno- 
eence  at  tlie  Mrth  of  hit  ion,  771.  lit*  quarrels  with  and 
hatred  of  Mary,  U,  3L  HI*  Intrigue*  with  Rome,  lb. 
'I  hrtattm  to  g n  abrad,  ih.  Interview  *  ith  queen  and  lord*  of 
prlry  COWICII, 32.  State*  his  grievances  to Mary, 33.  Arrests 
Mary  at  Jedburgh.  34.  bund  drawn  up  for  the  mnnler  of,  32. 
Plota  farmed  at  L'ralgmiliaragalntl  hi*  life,  lb.  A  Writ*  hlm- 
irlf  from  the  !'»p"i-in  nf  hU  fon,  3S.  Take*  up  hi*  residence 
at  <ila«gnw,  34.  Illness  and  cnprlcl  'ii*  conduct  nf,  lb.  Y  lilted 
by  Mary,  IL  Return*  with  her  to  Edinburgh,  i_L  Take*  up 
bit  al»«1e  at  Kirk-of-fiiM,  lb,  Murder  of,  48,11.  burial 
of,  Is.    Ill*  character.  Ih. 

D'ArnwsT,  arrival  from  Prance,  iL  lift.  become*  king's  favourite, 
L£L   Crrat-d  Earl  of  layinox,  Ih.   [St*  l.vsxox.] 

Davu  succ-'.l*  to  the  throne,  L  &SL  Expedition  against  Ste- 
phen, lb.  War  with  England,  4L  battle  of  the  Standard,  ami 
Ma  ilelial,  82,  63.  Return*  to  Scotland,  lb.  Conclud-s  peace 
wiihKiiRland.il>.  Ill*  escape  fr  m  Winchester,  Ib.  HI*  death, 
£LL    Hi*  reign,  life,  xtA  character,  iL  n&- 

DAvin  I!.,  birth  of,  L  L45.  Oath  of  fealty  to,  lb.  Marriage  with 
Prince**  Joanna,  142.  Accession  of,  1*4.  Crowned,  in. 
Reran*  ed  to  France,  LS2,  Return  of.  196.  Invade*  England, 
121.  Made  prisoner  at  Neville-*  Cro**,  lis.  RevWt*  Scotland 
tn  parole,  \irt>.  Intrigue*  >  f,  ih.  Treaty  for  ranv.m  of.  200. 
2ft2.  Hi*  return  and  treachery,  2d  Treaty  with  France.  204. 
Retreat*  from  the  pestilence,  lb.  Proposal  to  alter  succession, 
Utt.  Secret  treaty  with  Edward,  lb.  Marrle*  Margaret  Logic, 
'-'"A  Del  its  of,  ■.■<>«  Conduct  of,  209.  Expedition  against 
John  of  the  I«le«,  210.  Ran*om  finally  p*ld,  *H-  Repu- 
dlatlon  of  debts  «f,  lb.  Divorces  Margaret  l»gle,  ail-  HU 
death  and  character,  lb. 

Di  1  -  >*.. .'  -  t.-.ry,  ace  mi  tnles  Kllli  grew  t  1  Sr.  Hand,  ii. 

LUL  Ellrab.  Ih  again  »eml*  him  to  Scotland  with  the  French 
ambassador,  L<2.  Inter* lew  with  .lame*  VI.  at  Falkland.  196. 
Recalled.  Ml.  Intercourse  with  Elitabet  h  regarding  the  exc- 
C  itlnn  of  Mary.  232,  233.  Ellxahcth't  unjn*t  treatment  and 
punl*hment  of,  3jt 

Daviiisos,  Jojiw,  minister  of  Lllierton,  confers  with  the  Rnthven 
lord*,  ILllZ.  Lectures  King  Jamet,  1&3.  Publl*he»  "A 
Dialogue  between  a  f'lerk  and  a  Courtier,"  241.  Proceeding* 
ral*ed  again*!,  lb.  Retire*  to  England,  lb.  Courage  of,  1*1. 
Excimmunleatc*  lt..»«  K  Montgomery.  Ih.  Preaches  against 
the  king  and  courtiers,  tin  Proposition  by,  for  a  great 
national  reformation  of  manners,  444.  Proposes  a  solemn  act 
of  c>nfi'*stnn  on  the  part  of  the  mlnl*trr»,  lb. 

DaTSMOCKT,  Sin  Wit  1  uw,  slain  In  I>a1tle.  L  L1LL 

Droi  araho*  of  th.  llutli* en  lords,  II.  1*1 

D<  1 1  AR»no«t,  LiR'.l,  at  Newhouse,  II.  s«7    It  Is  publLhed  In  the 
king'*  name.  Ih.    Dr.  balcawpihal.  real  author  of,  lb.  Exa- 
mination of,  hy  the  Get. 1  ral  Assembly,  lb.   The  king  U  petl 
tfoiied  to  punish  the  author  of  the,  lb. 

D~  Ls  Morn:,  i.  W9.  401. 

"  DfLICl.t;  PosTABUtf  Sc  itobcsj,"  11.071. 

D.tMoKiiL "«T.  1  BC*Tia«  oh.  hy  James  VI.,  II.  11  TO. 

D>  mistei,  Tnoiiaa.  Paoriaioa,  II.  USL 

Demure,  treaty  with,  L  2C2.  Assistance  of,  refu'ed,  112,  Tronpa 

sent  to,  1^2.   Emt>a»»y  from,  and  IU  reception,  to  negotiate 

aliout  the  king'*  marriage,  II.  Mt. 
Dxawt  STwar*  r.  K»ri.  or,  take*  part  in  tlie  rcl»ell|r>n  of  1T15,  II.  fififi. 

It  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  «es.    Is  tried  for  high-treason, 

eTS—  and  condemned,  h76.    Ills  execution,  lb. 
D  srasi  IUM<;.  Joiim,  canon  of  Elgin,  L  !*>>■ 

DtvoHiit  u  ,  »lfo  of  John  >le  ballot,  L  LL  aB.   Found*  Hew  Abbey, 

16*-and  lull.  I  College,  Oxford,  214. 
Dnr,  Donald,  L  321 
Dxsso*,  Thomas,  L  12ft. 

Iht'iKR,  guren  Mary's  butler,  attend*  her  to  the  scaffold,  II.  235. 
Diunr,  LoKo,  hi*  expedition  to  the  bonier*,  II.  432. 
pi>..w*i.i.  Sir  J.iiim,  immorality  of,  II.  312. 
Dt«.  im>"t.   [Stt  ItooK.1 

Dim    .f,  f.iip:eiicy  of, "before  the  Reformation,  II.  22ft. 
D.x  tkisk,  controversy  about,  IL  *M. 
Do:  1  ah,  \  icab  or.  I.  4.71.  Martyrdom  of,  lb. 
Doni.Mr.is  Fkiaiu.   [Stt  Fbiar*.] 

Dusai.ti,  brother  of  Kenneth  Macalpln,  tuccceds  to  the  Ujrone, 

L33.   Ills  death,  lb. 
DORALB  IV.,  succshM*  Ui  the  throue,  L  3A.   Slain,  lb. 
D.  •  ai  t>  Hask.  rSrebAM.] 

Don  ti  n  or  thr  Idi.K*,  1  *.•  i ■  1 1 1  n  of,  L  212.     Snln ■'<■'.  ■■>  of,  243. 

Thane  of  Cawdor,  an.t- 
Dosalimox,  Waltxb,  Principal  of  the  I'nlversity  of  Sedan,  II.  442. 

I>'0*(ix,  L  £16,  412.  Treachery  to  Mary,  05s. 
Ihn'SLA*  Familt,  origin  of,  i.  66. 

Douoi  a«.  Sir  Wiiuam,  "  tbr  Habpt,"  commands  the  ca«Ue  of 

Itrrwick.  L  21.  Capitulate*  with  the  KnglUh.  lb.  Swears 
f-alty  t  .  Eil want,  21.  Dl-reganl*  hi*  <«<h,and  loin*  Wallace, 
lb.  The  castles  of  Dbdelr  and  Sanquhar  taken  by,  lb. 
Pt:.i  u,  Sin  .lA«if,  t>i K  litHjii,  J  -itw  King  R  -hi  rt  liruoe,  I. 
Ml.  Shares  in  brace's  wanil-  i  ings,  1  If).  Kindness  of,  lb. 
Wounds!  at  Dairy,  ih.  Di»c  vers  a  boat  on  Doch  Lomond, 
tn  which  bnice  and  his  followers  cross  Ihu  Inch,  117.  Makes  a 
successful  descent  upon  the  Island  of  Arran,  liiL  The  Douglas 


Larder,  12ft.  The  taking  of  Douglas  Castle  by  the,  An  tkr 
exploit  of,  L2L  Attacks  and  routs  a  party  of  English  tear  bi. 
well,  121.  Remains  in  the  south  for  the  purpose  cf  rtdwiar  tt» 
district  of  Ettrlck  E  rest,  124.  Expnl»ioD  nf  the  E»(li*h  f-sj 
Selkirk  Forest  by,  121.  Again  dctn  Ibhes  Dougla*  ftstlr,  it- 
Captures  Randolph,  the  nephew  of  brace,  121.  March**  «-i 
the  king  into  Argyleshlre,  lb.  Invades  Eoglanil  s*  &r  u 
Hartlepool,  12SL  Takes  Roxburgh  Castle,  lb  C  ites-a, 
the  left  wing  of  brucc'tarmy  at  llann  ckt>uni.  113—  IX.  !►.«. 
Interested  behaviour  towards  Randolph  In  a  siimi<h  1:  N«i. 
house,  131.  Knighted  before  the  battb-  of  llaaootthsn,  IX 
Pursues  tht>  English  king  after  the  battle,  11*.  Arsis  laitsss 
England,  LUL  Aid*  in  the  government  1  f  Seotiaad  slu'iet 
the  king's  absence,  113.  Gallant  exploits  against  th»  La? 
144.  145.  Appointed  tutor  to  the  heir  nf  the  tbeat.  Ml 
Invasion  of  England  by,  LiL.  Defeats  the  tnnr  of  Uttnl  ill 
In  England,  l£8,  142.  Daring  exploit  of,  lb.  Rrttststn. 
Taslon  of,  ion,  brace's  dying  Injunctions  to,  ICL  141  Hj 
departure  for  Jeru*alem.  lf>S.  lie  U  slain  by  Uit  1L»  n  • 
Spain,  ib.  His  character,  lb. 
Doculas,  ARCirtBAt  t),  I<ord  nf  Calloway,  brother  of  Fir  Jimw 
li*g.  Chosen  regent,  141.  Dereated  and  taktn  prinwe/  t) 
the  English,  DH.  Proceeds  to  berwlck,  224.  DWesii  1  My 
of  English  at  Melmae,  222.  Appointed  oae  of  ta«  ottnb. 
sinners  for  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  with  Englaisl,  ib.  Hera* 
to  take  the  Cattle  of  Lochmabcn,  22a.  Invades  Eaglaed,  El  - 
233. 

Dotglai,  9m  WrLUAM,  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  defi-ated  inl  lata 
prl*oner,  L  LSL  Exploit*.  191— I0X  Exprdlikoo  late  Us- 
land,  142.  Sent  to  France,  Lfci.  Take*  EdiaUirgh  C*>u, 
imt-  Treachrrout  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Baansv.  i. 
Treason  of,  l»7.  24ft.  Taken  prisoner  at  the  batu*  of  S<i  •  1 
Cross,  L3J*.   Murdered  by  Lf.nl  William  Itoug its  20J.2U 

Doi'  .i  »M,  W11AJAM,  Loan,  nephew  of  Sir  JaiMs,  L  12L  Mn 
Sir  William  Douglas,  200,313.  Character  of,  23L  Dtsasjs 
upon  Ireland,  vxi. 

DocGi.ta,  JAstta,  EAKi.or,  invades  England,  L  tlL  Ener«aUtr  i 
Ilntipnr,  Ib.  Defeats  Percy  At  Otterburn,  tnd  i>  slaia,  a. 
His  burial,  Ib. 

Don.!  as  Ain  i'ttiAt  n.  F.ABLor,  intrigues  to  get  hi*  dsufUtf  rar- 
ried  to  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  L  212.  Death  of,  214. 

Dorot.**,  ARcniBAUi.  Earl  or,  mnspiret  against  the  pa 
Rothesay,  L  214.  Invade*  England,  212.  IUd  (ten. 
ship  at  the  battle  of  Homil  Ion  Hill.  Ib.  Taken  phsoter.'A' 
Compires  and  figiltt  against  the  EngHth  king.  \\ 
more  taken  prisoner,  Ib.  Liberation  of,  24L  Exert*  kir- 
U>  procure  the  return  of  James  1^  ib.  Alliaaes  * 
Henry  V.,  lb.  Arp>  inted  lieutenaut  general  of  *«o*V: 
31C.    Hi*  death.  319. 

Dotv.i  «»,  J»ur»,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  L  2J4,  2ii. 

DoniLAs,  Catuaiusc,  lierxdc  defence  of  James  L,L  222. 

DocGi.ss,  Wit  nasi,  Sixth  Earl  or,  and  Duke  rat  Tj  arahw  • 
airogance  and  power.  L  H'-'O-  Munleretl  In  Edlnbiirr'.  - 
along  wilh  hi*  brother  I>avld,  by  enter  of  Lltinp'-e*  i« 
Crichton,  322. 

DoroLAx,  Jamxc  tui  Grooo,  SrvctrrH  Eari  or,  and  Lor! -  'lw 
corn,  L  322.  .  . 

DociiLs.s,  WiLuiw,  Eiuiirn  Eabi.  or,  ton  of  James  toe  r,r*. 
322.   Reunites  the  ™*t**ttate*>  of  the  family  by  mtrtJM 13 
cousin,  Ib.    Created  lleutenatit-gencrsl  nf  the  klnfdw.  *~ 
Traltorous  deaignt  against  the  king.  324.  DtC'DM*  r«c 
lo  Crichton,  Ih,    l.-m  i.  »*  conduct  of.  aaM.    U"*  tl.-r  **». 
Returns  to  Scotland,  ib.    Again  conspires  against  tar 
Ib.    Murden  committed  by,  331.    invited  to  Ptlrbtf  M 
James,  and  murdered,  211. 

Dorcus,  Margabit,  the  Fair  Maiden  of  Oalloway.ker  otr-af 
with  William,  Earl  of  Dongla*,  L322.  Compelled IMatn  * 
ninth  Earl  of  Dnnghst,  34JL  Protected  by  Janses  IL,  m 
married  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  ib.  m 

Docni  as,  Jamm,  Nism  Earl  rw,  rebellion  and  trea«oi<f.L^ 
33A.  Renounces  hi*  allegiance  to  the  klag.  lb-  rr*!»"- 
submission  of,  m  Again  reheU,  23L  Is  tbanJotfd  bj  J 
f  dlowers,  Ib.  Defeated  at  Arkinhnlme,  ib.  D<f*«tn  «, 
:ct<  Prelected  by  the  Yorkist*.  332.  Deserted  by  hil»t\ 
340.  Defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  31L  lrurlsoaaw*. » 
death  of,  ns».  v 

DoroLA*.  Arch tu alo,  Earl  of  Moray,  L  324.  Reoooatet 

glance  to  Jamet  IL,  331.  ForfeJtore  <*f  hU  <tuldota,l».  " 
Is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Arklnholme.  23L  . 

DOCOLAS,  HCOH,  Earl  of  Ormond,  I.  324.  Wounded  vA  »Ut 
prisoner  at  Arklnholme,  33L  _      _  ^ 

DoCCLAa.  Jom»,  Lord  of  balvcny,  L  32L  32«.is4.  *g£K 5 
allegiance  to  Jamet  II.,  331.  Takes  refuge  to  T.f*^  m 
the  batUe  of  Arklnholme,  331. 

Do  it,  la*,  .1  amis,  of  Lochleven,  L  32T.  3*2. 

DottoLAd,  Sir  Jobs,  or  Dalkeith,  I.  334.  .  r  , 

Doiglao,  Sir  Wiixun,  of  Olenbervie,  slain  at  the  btihe  ■  '  " 
dea,  L  444.  j 

D0TOLA8,  Oawis,  Bishop  of  DunkeM,  ixmlnated  ^^Y^T  - 
Scotland,  L  ILL    Imprisonment  of,  UL    Jeer.'joseo,  ^  ^ 
Dispatched  on  an  embatty  to  Franca,  412.  Tsln  - 
skirmish  at  Edinburgh  between  the  partirant  of  Airt* 
Angara,  422.   Treasonable  intercourse  of,  wilh  k"*1**^ 
Mentioned.  13ft.   Account  of  the  life  and  death  <*>  *  "r 
Review  of  hi*  jioetry,  ls2 — . 

D..i..:  a*.  Sir  Oronor.  of  Pitterulrlch,  order  for  hi*  *rer«L 
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Auger  at  the  king'*  escape  from  Falkland,  lb.  Compelled  to 
flee  from  Ediuburgh,  ill.  E*Ute«  forfeited,  ib.  And  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  418.  Invade*  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army,  4 IT,  4  St.  p.rmiiled  and  Invited  to  return  to 
Sc-itland,  5JLL.  Trcavmablc  neg  otiatlons  fur  Henry  VIII.,  In 
Scotland,  regarding  the  marriage  of  (Juren  Mary,  ftlL 
Interview  with  l,ord  Leslie,  ftftfi.  Attainder  n  \ «  r«.il,  and 
restored  to  bla  estate,  alt.  Sent  a*  ambassador  to  Hit  Eng liih 
king.  474.  Return*  to  Scotland,  ill.  Is  again  dl.jwtclied  to 
the  Eng  it- h  court,  lb.  Interview  with  Cardinal  It  a  ton,  fill, 
Beaton  takes  pmcsslon  of  Pinkie  House,  4»l.  One  of  the 
hostages  fur  the  (■erformance  of  a  bond  a  itli  Urgent  Arran, 
Set  at  liberty,  Accused  of  treason,  tntl.  Su-pected 

treachery  of,  lb.  Letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  a "9.  Conspiracy 
against  Beaton,  USL  Again  iutrlgues  with  England,  ftfti. 
Attend*  a  coavention  at  Stirling,  10(h  Jane,  1544,  Ap- 
|*tint>-d  one  of  Regent  Arran'*  vrrcl  council,  <■»*)  Treachery 
discovered,  60S.  Hi*  ca-Ues  taken  by  the  English.  404.  BAIL 
Renewed  treaaon  of,  £LL    Flight  »f,  ALL 

Dorou*»,  Ladt  Mabcabrt,  birth  of,  L  ILL  Iter  marriage  with 
the  Carl  of  Lennox,  a-5.  Imprisoned,  *<»  C'<  lumiltcd  to 
the  'lower,  m 

DoruLA*,  Waun,  L  122. 

Duiulas,  ARCutRti.n,  of  Kllsplisdir,  L122.  Created  high-treasurer, 
<a,  41a.  Compelled  Ut  flee  from  Ediubnrgli,  112.  For- 
feiture of  hi*  estate*,  lb.  Implacable  conduct  of  Jamas  V. 
to  ward*.  4  IS. 

Docola*,  Janes,  Earl  of  Morton.   [Set  Mnnu.i," 
-i.l*s,  Jaarr,  Lady  (J. annul-,   f.'vf  (Jlammds.J 

1>i>cclas,  Job*,  a  reformer,  L  491.  fJLt ;  1L  2ft4L 

IXicglas,  Ukoros,  the  postulate,  conspires  agalmt  Riccio,  L  Iftft. 
Aaal»t»  In  the  murder  of,  164.  2M,  Flight  of,  Hi.  Dispatched 
on  a  tecret  mission,  20  June,  HIT,  1L  7JL 

DocuLaa,  Arj  mini  i>,  assists  In  the  plot  againat  Darnley,  II.  40. 
a*.  Balate*  confiscated.  Lift.  l'r..|.  for  hi*  return  to 
Scotland,  222.  Hi*  recall,  21ft.  Tried  and  acquitted,  214. 
letter  i r>  m  Jame*  VI.  to,  XSIL 

I>..ii.LA*,  .-m  iViLiun,  assists  to  confine  Mary  in  bis  Caitle  of 
Locbleven,  li.  ftft,  Warrant  iuued  fur  hi*  arrest,  ifijL  Flee* 
to  England,  ib. 

DotoiAis,  l.ADT,  of  Locbleven,  1L  *».  82. 

Doii.laa,  (ixuaaa,  aultt*  Mary  to  escape  from  I^-chlevpn,  IL  12. 
I  souui  .«»,  I.ittl  *,  assist*  Mary  to  escape  form  Locbleven,  iL  aX 
I  ».u  «.i  a*,  Unoaiii,  of  Latignhldry,  n.  lt>a. 

Durum*,  Arcuibald,  of  Whiuiugliam,  li.  Ufl,  Estate  con  ft » 
c*Ud,  Lift. 

Dowlas,  Juu,  of  Parkhrad,  eilatci  confiscated,  1L  170.  Take* 
vengeance  u|>on  Captain  Jamu*  Stewart,  341.  Take*  charge 
of  James  V.  at  Falkland,  440. 

Douglas,  Malcolm,  of  Main*,  il.  201. 

I  H>l.. lam.  Provost  of  l.inrluden,  hit  interview  with  Wotton,  II.  Mh 
iHft'Ot  as,  J  axis,  of  Spot,  ii.  112. 

Lsoiclas,  Msroii*  or,  present  at  the  flnt  parliament  held  by 
t  uarle*  i_.  II.  ftOL  Two  of  hi*  castle*  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  covenanters,  444. 

DoCLLA*,  Six  Wii.lu*,  of  Caver*,  appointed  to  proceed  to  court, 

11.  .'>:•'.  Enter*  Newcastle  with  a  troop  of  bone,  S-S.  Th.; 
wife  of,  12L 

Docsst-aa,  Hussar,  hi*  faithful  addrata  to  Cbar'.e*  II.,  ii.  44*. 
DsrtMLsa,  Caj-TAIR.  hi*  cruelties  to  the  covenanters,  11.  72t.  lit, 
••  Docolas  Wow.  II.  LH. 
l>  tuLASKS,  the  estate*  of,  ennAVated,  IL 

IKiCmk,  Laot,  *e«ki  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son,  the  Earl  of 

Moray,  II.  JH.   Her  death,  .it:.. 
I h.w i nr.  Mtu  nt  or.   [Set  M*('L8*H.] 
Uow  wes,  Johw,  on*  of  the  Judge*  ti  i  Imrle*  \^  II.  44 K 
DsvAG-WkT,  rnt  ItuHPrV,  an  act  for  seiauatlon  and  dUobedlence  to 

eccIesU^tjcal  authm  ity ,  II.  634. 
iMLArsaa,  fraud*  pracliaed  by,  L  ftlft. 
thunuvi,  Hamiltu*  or.  [Set  Hamiltox.] 
IigATron,  Raii-h  KtssgT  or,  l  101. 

1  >m  .-«  of  the  CalH->nian»,  L  U.  Sooto.Iriah,  32.  Military,  22L 
Civil,  222.  In  the  reign  of  James  L^Hl*.  Laws  for  rvgulat- 
Ing,  during  the  reign  of  Jame*  II.,  ii.  373 — and  of  Jatucs  111., 
374.    Of  Judge*  and  lawyers,  100. 

Dwbtx,  Coc.it  or,  hi*  daughter  married  to  Alexander  HI.,  L  IL 

thtrin.  Asm,  I.  10, 12. 

"  DnnnicAL  Ai.tsb,"  L  2L 

I>kcio»m4  the  origin  of,  L  IS.  Remains  of,  13, 

ItBCirw,  their  clashes,  L  10.  Instruction  of  their  pupils,  ]_L  Doc- 
trlae*,  ib.  Sacrifice*,  Ib.  Plant*  held  sacred  by  the,  12. 
Learning  of  the,  12,  13.   Superstition  of  the,  lb.    Island  of, 

12.  lturl.il  place  of,  II,. 

!>bc>4,  Sia  Ai  AXAxnta  Irvinb  or,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw, 
I,  243. 

Darx's  Cair5,  L  253,  note. 
Uaris,  Ihum  or,  ii.  sih. 

DaDMcuM,  the  battle  of,  11.  til.   Defeat  of  Clarerhonse  at,  ib. 
DaVK-gsAT,  the  celebrated  council  of,  L 
DftCMLAiiaio,  Dorr.tjkS  or,  lent  to  lummon  John  Knox,  L  Tilt. 
DamKowD,  Sin  Johs,  of  Su>hhall,  L  *Ut- 

DatiMMom,  AimABBtXA,  daughter  of  Sir  John,  and  wife  of 

Robert  III.,  L  23S. 
Prr*M"Nr>,  tViu  tin,  a  tutor  to  Die  Duke  of  Rothesay,  L  HL 
Daonxotn,  Sir  Maioii.m,  murder  of,  [.  24m. 

LacuMusi),  Wii.i  uw.  of  Hawlh-.mden,  his  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  death,  L  222i  Patent  granU-d  to,  In  182S,  ftiL  His 
w<  rks  nollced,  ii.  ojo.  iLL 

Uacwnoffo,  Lady  MtaoAaar,  mistress  of  Jame*  IV.,  L314.  Tragic 
death  of,  ML 


DHmweuro,  First  I/iao,  I.  314.  Bent  as  ambassador  to  England 
by  Jama*  IV.,  UML  Takes  the  tide  of  the  English  party,  ill ; 
IL  ii-    Suspected  of  trvason,  Si«.    Esca)<ei,  Ml 

naCMMossD,  Sir  Jonn,  ii.  41  h,  til,  t.J7. 

LitraMoMo,  IjKMsrsl,  cruelty  of,  to  the  preabyterians,  IL  4»».  A 
new  instrument  «f  torture  Introduced  by,  T£l.  Opitotiliott  to 
Ute  king,  131. 

DRt  anoMD  4  A.-*Tl-R,  li.  713 

UarMMOMo,  t  ir-TiiM,  sclieme  of,  In  connection  with  the  Lar  ieu  Com. 

pany,  ii.  hi l.    Sus|»i  t.i|  murder  of,  elT. 
Dncaansio  or  IVoiislimk,  II.  &A2. 
DRcaaom  or  Lm.iK-At.aoxn,  II.  »«".7. 

LaraaostD,  nominal  Duke  of  Perth,  Joins  a  secret  aaaociaUoB  In 
fav.ur  of  the  Pretender  in  1741,  il.  a  ID. 

DrCKMoXD,  I.ORO  JolIM,  II. 

DRruwu*i>s«L,  .Ions  t  i  nmikuhamx,  Lai*d  or,  iL  L24L 
Drcrir,  lt..M  nr,  of  Anstruther,  II.  472. 

Dri  ut,  Sir  William,  L  Hi.  Ill*  »u»plrlont  of  Mary,  il.  34.  Con- 
fidential letter*  to  Cecil  from,  70j  Dit|«iched  by  Ellcabelli  to 
Scotland,  LLSL  Sent  by  ElizabeUi  t->  mwliale  between  rivals 
In  sV-.iiUnd.iiL  Negotiate*  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  Lift. 
Chosen  to  Iwriega  Edinburgh  Castle,  142— surrender  of  to, 
t44.    Marches  with  army  to  >irge  of  Edinburgh,  143. 

Darr.r,  Sir  Dafw,  receives  a  letter  from  Davidson  regarding 
Mary'*  execution,  II.  'X33.  Stand*  beside  the  scaflutd  at  her 
execution,  234. 

"  Dki  kt  or  tuk  nt-soRED  IttTTi.aw,"'  son  of  Erp,  aPtcllsh  kinar. 1. 24. 
DnrnrR/.H,  Arret  or,  L  li6,  179.   burnt  by  Die  English,  33L 

Abbot  of,  JL  151. 
Dttr-nAi ,  case  «,f  Porterlleld  of,  IL  12ft.  [Jae  PoaTxartaus.] 
lii  niMM  .-To.i  Eocii,  ancient  remains  found  In,  L  14. 
Dl'ui.av,  Rorirt,  proposed  a*  husluod  to  Mary,  L  721.  Created 

Earl  or  l^rlccster,  727.    Interview  a  1th  Melvil,  ib. 
Dt'rr,  succ.od*  to  throne,  L  3ft.    Assasaiuated,  ib. 
Dcrr,  A  >'.i  >,  thief  of  the  Mackays,  L  Hfc 
Dt-M,  EasKia*  or.  [St*  Emskimr.J 

Hlnrar,  Patrii  x,  Eirl  or,  orm  of  Uve  competib>rs  for  th«  crown, 
L  B2.   Hit  IresM-hery,  100. 

DtixnAR,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  by  Edward  L  tl—  by  Crom- 
well, i|  i,c.  t,  Truatmenl  of  the  priaonert  taken  at.  Appendix 
to  vol.  11.,  note  L 

novum,  Camls  or,  delivered  to  the  Scots  by  the  countess,  I.  91. 
(ial  anlly  held  by  Ulack  Agios,  LLL  Salisbury  oornpilled  to 
ralso  tlte  siege,  ib.  Surrender  of.  to  the  ihmy la*e»t  Iftfc  Mary 
and  Ilothwell  take  retug*  in,  iL.il 

Dvaata,  Euxabetii  or,  L  212.  Afilanced  to  the  Duke  of  Rothe- 
say, lb. 

Dear.  »r,  GsoBGt,  Earl  of  March,  L  2ftL  Patrick,  son  of,  lb. 
Due  tii.  Sir  David,  L  212. 

Duxiuil,  Wii  ijam,  the  poet,  life  of,  and  criliciim  of  his  postry, 

L  471^ iftL    l/uote*i.  04L  Kftlj  ftftft. 
Dcsbar,  Earl  or,  death,  li.  liLL 

I  ii. mi  ii..  (jswts,  Archlilshop  of  Ulasgow,  appolnterl  chancellor  by 

James  VI.,  ii.  441.  471. 
DcMutiroa  Ca«tl«,  L  21.  Takeu  by  Danes,  33.  Given  up  to 
Edward  l..»i. Latt.  Ca|st<irrsl  by  Arran,  i_LL  Attempt  of  I^n- 
nox  up^n,  a -4>.  Again  taken  by  Arran,  a»4.  Convention  of 
lords  at,  II.  IL  Cuptured  by  Hamilton,  LUL  Surprised  by 
Crawford  of  Jonlanhill,  I2fi.  bur  render  of,  to  the  covenanters, 


DcasLAsia,  ItuRora  or,  L  273  422,  Iftl;  II.  34,  IL 

Duncan,  hi*  accession  to  The  drone,  I.  SB.  Slain  by  Macbeth,  at 

UolhgosTRD,  asar  Elgin,  lb.    Norwegian  account  of,  47. 
DracAff,  Earl  of  Hi*,  1,  t2. 

DfSJCAR,  (ikiLii,  confeaslon*  nf  witchcraft,  IL  ^>60. 

in  m  am,  Mark,  Princi[«i  of  LTnivenlty  of  Haumur,  IL  841. 

I  >i*<  sis-aos.  Jous,  a  minister,  II.  276, 

D(  si  ix.-.. \,  Major,  takes  |*rt  In  the  massacre  of  tileneoe,  lt_.  HOI . 

iJa.vrii*  claims  the  throne,  L 

DuM>irr,  SiK  Jous  liaAiusi  or.   [St*  (Irabam.1 

Dl  10ALX,  L  LtL    Defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  at.  Hi. 

Dl->pa»  kamilv,  origin  of,  L  Oft. 

I  U  m on  or  DoaoAj*.  L  323. 

DuaKAst,  W.,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  his  correspondence 
with  Cromwell,  Appswdlx  to  vol.  II.,  note  K. 

DcSoas,  Draw  or  Far  dltt,  his  connection  with  the  Duche**  of 
Gordon'*  Medal,  JL  S32. 

It c* Donald  Castmi,  d  wtti  of  Robert  II.  at,  L  237. 

1  tsi -t.il*!  we.  David  II.  born  at,  L  154.  R-  l>ert  Bruce  buried  in 
tb"  Abbey  church  of,  lftL  l^ueen  Margaret  founds  the  Bene- 
dict In*  abbey  of,  164,    Abbots  of,  II.  126,  13J,  144,  17ft,  437. 

DrxrRRMUTra,  Earl  or,  made  the  bearer  nf  a  petit lotiHirom  the 
covenanter*  to  the  king,  II.  442.  Sent  by  parliament  to  the 
king,  442.  Prohibited  from  coming  to  court,  Ib.  Sent  a 
si  1  o.l  time  f;7  '.  His  first  audience  of  the  king,  lb.— sec  nd 
and  third,  ftlL   Lawsuit  with  Callender,  Mi. 

Dt'v.si,  L  2t.  47. 

Dc-siuLAa  Casti.b,  capture  nf,  L  404,   Blowing  op  of,  II.  3WS. 
DtrxxRLO  plundered  by  Danes,  L  34.     Primacy  removed  from 

lona  to,  83^.    Rithopt  nf,  USj  !);>'.,  364,  111 ;  II.  3«. 
Dtmnrrr,  the  Bog  of,  defeat  of  Huntly  at,  L  334. 
Dl-Mior,  ItxRKT,  accused  of  ssltrheraft,  II  96*.    Hercemfrssiion.  832 
DcvsiiRRUrLl,  defeat  of  the  English  at,  I  lift.   Murder  nf  the  Earl 

of  Moray  at,  II.  342. 
Dc;«wrT«R  C*«tl  ,  t»iten  by  Wallace,  L  "5.     »cottlsh  reralla 

ib  i-.slte.l  there.  II.  6731.  note.    Captured  by  the  English,  lb. 

Covenanters  Imprisoned  In.  738. 
Dooom  Ctari.R,  taken  by  the  Stewart,  L  lfiS. 
Dua««  Pakx,  Scotch  array  encamped  In,  I,  l»*. 
Duxaa  Law,  covenanter*'  camp  on,  II.  444, : 
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Dcvmxaxb  Hill,  defeat  of  Macbeth  at,  L  3*. 

bi-aaTArrHAGK,  1.  UL  Castle  taken  by  Bruce,  lb.  Visit  of  Jamc*  I 

t<>,  2SJL 

PrftwAiuix,  the  lot  king  of  Btrathclyd,  L  35. 
I  if  ri  am>,  Jon*,  a  French  envoy,  1. 411 
Dvrrux  Moor,  battlk  or,  L  La4 

Dukham,  battle  nr.  ir  Neville's  Cro»»,  L  198;  Appendix  to  rol.  I., 
note  I".  -1 
I)  rim  am,  Bnnot-8  or,  L  Kt,  90,        235,  3W, 
DriiHAM,  Simeon  nr,  L  17Q. 

Iuvuhaw,  a  page,  arrested  for  murder  of  Darnley,  II.  80. 
Iibrbam,  D««m  or,  H.  567. 

DritiiiM,  tiik  Casti.k  or,  lurrender*  to  the  Scots,  II.  Ml 

l'rur.,  Iirv.  John,  Interview  with  Morton,  II.  it?    Accused  fay 

Arran,  '..hi,    HI*  flight,  ib.  Submits  t<>  Arran,  lb.  Denounce* 

I<ennox  and  Arran,  2*2.  Uaninhed  from  Edinburgh,  Ib.  Coa. 

tkicratlon  of  hi*  banishment  by  the  assembly,  lb.  Proceeding* 

against,  419, 
Dcuti,  Ai-xxajtoib  Ginaos  or.  [St*  Gibsou] 
Dukwabo,  Alan,  accused  of  a  design  upon  Uie  crown,  I.  76.  17. 
Dcthai',  St.,  shrine  of.  I  Hi  I'-'.'-'. 
Dtbart,  Laut,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Ijindcnlale,  II.  703. 


K. 

Kadmkb,  BUh<-p  of  St.  Andrew'*,  L  WL 
EAkTBqtTAKC  In  Scotland,  il.  372. 
EcLirst  of  the  sun,  date  found  from  the  rotation  of,  L  Ifi. 
F.doab  ascend*  the  throne,  L  iSL.  His  reign  and  death,  Ib. 
Eduab  Athelixo,  L  U, 

Edcihiil,  battle  oi\  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament, 

iutm. 

Edinbu  aoti,  satirical  description  of,  by  Dunbar,  L  fill  Inraded 
and  txirnt  by  Uie  Karl  of  Hertford,  - 1  Protestant  riots  In, 
719;  1L  737.  Ill  Sensation  In,  after  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
11.  fil  Queen  Mary's  authority  proclaimed  at,  LIS.  Grange 
issues  a  proclamation  at  the  cross  of.  Hi.  Discord  In,  on  ac- 
count of  party  spirit,  121  Pageant*  before  James  VI.,  141 
Tumult  lu,  on  St.  Giles's  Day,  1668, 22H  Proclamations  Issued 
In  [see  l'ao<  LAMATIONS  Tumult  and  panic  of  the  inhabitants 
In,  4SB1£$2I  Renewed  «fi*turbance*  in,  421  Effect  upon,  of  the 
defra  at  Killiecrankle,  7.H2.  Excitement  in  connection  with 
the  union  In,  r24— 626.  Suspected  traitor*  summoned  to,  nso. 
1'.  rteou*  mob  In,  aai.  Penal  measure*  against,  nil  Excite 
nn  tit  upon  the  arrival  of  Charles  IL  in,  S'.'o.  Measures  adopted 
for  tht  defence  of,  ib.   Presence  of  the  rebel  anny  In,  »3l. 

EotrtBcaou  Castle  giren  up  to  Henry,  L  6S,  Restored,  filL  Sur- 
rendered to  Edward,  6X1  Captured  by  Randolph,  131  Bui- 
Inch'*  successful  stratagem  for  tin- taking  of,  lgjL  Surrendered 
to  the  Regent  Moray  by  Balfour,  ii.  BSL  CJiievn's  party  obtain 
pussessloii  of,  l  is.  Bombardment  of,  by  Mar,  L31  Eliza- 
beth assist*  the  besiegers  of,  112,  Blockade  of,  131.  Surrendered 
to  General  Leslie,  til  Again  taken  possession  of,  by  the  Soots, 
6»fi.  Surrendered  to  Cromwell,  66m — to  the  Cameronlans,  714. 
Jacobite  plot  for  the  capture  of,  bh  Unsuccessful  attempt 
on,  bS2.    Blockaded  by  Charles  Edward,  ti:il. 

Kwmu  a.iii  Cbom,  description  of,  l  fill.  Demolition  of,  ib. 

Kdixbi-boh,  New.  [Stt  Dabikm.} 

Edwabd  I.,  of  England,  endeavours  to  ensnare  Alexander  III.  into 
an  unconditional  homage  for  Scotland,  L  8JL  Design*  against 
Scotland,  tl  fcl  Demands  recognition  of  his  title  as  Lord 
Paramoutit,  si.  His  claim  recognised,  at  Meet*  the  competi- 
tors for  Uie  crown  at  Berwick,  ai.  Orders  Uie  seisin  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  given  to  Halm! ,  pa.  Harsh  treatment  of  Ballot, 
ib.  Invade*  Scotland,  81  Takes  Berwick,  lb.  Defeats  the  Scot* 
at  Dunbar,  £1  Receives  Ballot's  submission,  Jl  Sends  him 
to  the  Tower,  lb.  Carrie*  off  the  Scotch  regalia  to  West- 
minster, Ib.  Returns  to  England,  21  Call*  a  meeting  of  the 
English  nobility  at  York,  ill  Again  invade*  Scotland,  99. 
Message  of,  to  Bishop  Anthony  Bek,  Ib.  Mutiny  and  famine 
in  his  camp,  lfifi.  Defeats  the  Scot*  at  Falkirk,  LUL  Distres* 
of  his  army,  mi  Conclude*  a  treaty  with  Philip  IV.  of  France, 
|o  ■.  Delivers  Ballot  to  the  pope,  Ib.  Order*  Stirling  Castle 
to  lie  surrendered  to  the  Sc>U,  LiL  Renewed  invasion  of 
Scotland,  ib.  I  .ays  waste  the  country,  105.  Grants  a  truce 
to  t  >e  Scots,  Ib.  Receives  a  pajul  admonition  in  favour  of 
Scotland,  ib.  His  letter  to  the  pope,  lflft.  Renews  hi*  treaty 
with  the  Scots,  ib.  Defeat  of  his  army  at  Roslin,  lu7. 
Marches  to  Scotland,  iqj.  Destroys  a  monastery  at  Dun- 
fermllnc,  lb.  Besieges  Stirling  Castle,  Lfli  Cruelty  to  the 
garrison,  Hhl  Cruel  treatment  of  Wallace,  111.  Frames  a 
new  sy.tem  of  government  for  Scotland,  ib.  His  preparations 
to  (Hit  down  the  revolt  ol  Bruce,  Dies  on  hi*  march  to 
Scotland,  111,    His  last  request,  12&. 

Edwabd  II.,  of  England,  his  cluuacter,  L  123.  Advance*  into 
Scotland,  ib.  Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Scotland,  121.  At- 
tempts to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  ib.  Preparations 
[■  r  the  relief  of  .Stirling  Castle,  132.  Bail- management  of  hi* 
army  at  Bannockburn,  LU.  HI*  opinion  of  the  Scottish  army, 
LUL  Total  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  131  His  flight,  ib.  Attempts 
an  Invasion  by  sea,  145.  Begs  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  ib. 
Besieges  Berwick,  112.  Raises  the  siege,  141  Negotiation* 
of,  with  Bruce  for  a  peace,  L41  Again  invades  Scotland, 
141,  Defeat  at  Riland,  Ififi.  Treachery  of  hi*  noble*,  ib. 
DeposlUon,  141   Murder  of,  lb. 

Edwabd  III.,  of  F.ngland,  proclaimed  king.  LUL  Break*  off 
the  truce  with  Scotland,  ib.  Hardships  endured  by  his 
army,  IS*.  Narrow  escape  of,  141  Makes  overture*  for  a  peace, 
ISfl.   Favours  the  claims  of  Edward  Ballol,  Isl   Duplicity  of 


his  conduct,  1M.    Cruelty  at  the  siege  of  Berslck,  1& 
Defeat*  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill,  1S1  Renewed  imuice  4 
Scotland  14L    Meanness  to  the  Scottish  prisoners,  m. 
wick  retaken  by,  2111  Crafty  policy  of,  203.  J2L  His  tat, 
224. 

Edwabd  IV.,  of  England,  propoted  alliance  of  bis  danjhter  Oil* 
and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  L  341.  Cooclodei  *  srv* 
wlUi  James  III.,  ib.  Invade*  Scotland,  2&X  Lesgws  s  ^ 
the  Duke  of  Albany  to  dethrone  James  III.,  »L. HL  Whh. 
draw*  hi*  army  from  Scotland,  346.   Death  cf,  341 

Edwahd  VI.,  of  England,  negotiations  regarding  the  tmpari 
marriage  of,  with  Queen  Mary,  L  464.    Accession  of,  ml 

Edwtw  ascend*  the  throne,  his  defeat  and  death,  L  2L 

I, '.un ton,  Sib  Hcobi,  a  Scottish  poet,  L  $24. 

Eoliwtoh,  Eabl  or,  attend*  king's  parliament  at  9th'.ia;. 
1311.    Sentence  of  forfeiture  rescinded,  132.  CVisen  ccmr  ; 
to  James  II.,  IfiS.  Share  In  Gowrie  conspiracy,  i:«. 

Eobksiosct,  tsb  Bot  or,  L  fifi. 

Eluabrh,  Oi7K»t  or  Eholastd,  accession  of,  L  (23.  Po'W  •; 
toward*  the  protestant*,  t34.     Sends  assistance  in  i>r  ;  -  - 
testants,  6J1    Motives  of,  64C.    Army  of,  althdnva.  it 
Proposed  marriage  of,  wlUi  Arran,  649.   Reply  to  the  entanr 
OftL    Dispatches  Bedford  to  France,  £41  Crooked  poller  X 
«'.'■'>.   Refuses  safe-conduct  to  Mary,  64a.    letter  of,  to  Utrt, 
TJH   Plans  for  marriage  of  Mary,  120.   Policy  of,  TIL  IS- 
Jixt  of,  for  succession,  LU    Caprieeof.ib.   Letter  of,  to  CViL 
124.    Interview  of,  with  Melvll,  12L    Refuses  to  recaps* 
Mary's  succession,  231    Oppose*  Mary's  msrrlart  *>1 
l>arnlcy,  134.  Violence  and  perfidy  of,  213.  Int*ree4e>  it 
Moray,  748.    Message  to  Mary,  and  reply,  144.  Diistmtls'.  I 
of,  14*.   Base  treatment  of  Moray,  lb.     I'l  t  s.nr  ••  !. 
made  known  to,  161    Feeling*  of,  on  the  birth  of  Jiaei  V!, 
HI   Letter  of,  to  Mar)'  after  muni  .-r  of  Darnley,  U.  il  Btr 
reply  to  Melvll  and  Kirkaldy,  §1   Conduct  of,  ca  betSi-  r: 
formed  of  Mary's  Imprisonment,  7JL  Curious  letter  of,  to  M17. 
H.  Conduct  on  hearing  of  coronation  of  James  VI.,  S,  ii  » 
orders  to  prevent  Mary's  escape,  hi*    Resolve*  <*>  reu  t_:r 
Mary  a  prisoner,  afi.  Claims  right  to  judge  In  Mary'i  &  •' 
Refuses  Mary  a  personal  interview,  ib.  Kesolrestoprcetri  •  i 
her  trial,  Ib.   Commissioners  of,  at  Mary  's  trial,  t*.  K*mm 
summary  proofs  agal  nst  Mary ,  21  Refuses  her  conser  t  to  one- 
promise,  ftl   Proposal*  to  Mary,  fcfi.   Her  letter  to  Mart. « 
Writes  Knnllys  to  urge  Mary  to  resign  the  ernwo,  ib.  r» 
nosinces  judgment  on  the  cause,  100.    Her  plan  for  tker 
j  ugalion  of  Scotland ,  1121   H er  proclamation  to  the  fectrt.  I 
Proposals  to  Mary,  104.  Send*  proposals  to  Regent  H  rsr  1 1 
Di .covers  proposed  marriage  between  Mary  and  Jiorfclk.  Ik 
Discover*  Norfolk's  plot.  ib.    Quells  the  in'orrectiwi  of  WV- 
moreland,  LUL    Grief  at  death  of  Regent  Moray.  11*.  U 
communicated,  111    Recalls  Essex,  LU.  Conduct  v** 
Morton  and  Lennox,  121   Message  to  Kirkaldy,  UL  W* 
for  putUng  Mary  to  death,  131    Her  message  tr>  Mn  c  10 
Threatens  to  deprive  James  of  the  succession,  lil  Birrs'"" 
to  invade  Scotland,  112.    Parsimony  of,  Irt.  Her  Utter  a 
James  VI.,  HI  Treason  of  Throckmorton,  Hi.  Htf  (*»'• 
i»7.    Her  scheme  for  regaining  ascendancy  in  Scotl**!,  C 
Conspiracy  of  William  J*arry,  2tH   Dl*|»tebes  Sir  Urn 
Wotton  to  Scotland,  ib.   league  with  James,  211  V»r  j > 
her  promise,  lb.    Pretended  reluctance  to  consent  V>  fireCi ; 
of  Mary,  32&     Her  reception  of  Melvil  aad  Grsyi  = 
bassy,  231    Signs  the  warrant,  231     Hints  her  ti- 
Mary  should  be  munlered,  Ib.  Her  conduct  on  hterln«-Pw':' 
refusal  to  murder  Mary,  233.   Her  counterfeit  sorrw*  »•'  ■ 
death  of  Mary,  22A.    Her  letter  to  James,  322.  Kf  rs  '■ 
prevent  James's  alliance  with  Denmark,         Crwatd  ^ 
of,  341   Letter  of,  to  James,  34S.   Conduct  about  sorce*:  1 » 
the  throne.  311  Amicable  correspondence  with  Jsaw*  J  - 
321    Declining  health  of,  Ib.    Career  draws  to  a  close.  *■ 
Ingratitude  of  her  courtiers,  ib.    Settled  melsncb  .It  < 
Deputation  to,  wiU«  respect  to  her  successor,  Ib.  Hsr  ««* 
to  name  a  successor,  Ib.    Her  death,  387. 

KLizsarra,  Pbimccm,  marriage  of,  IL  4uj. 

Ellsbaub.   [Set  Wallacc] 

Eluot,  John,  of  i'srk,  hi*  combat  with  Bothwell,  IL  36- 
Klliot,  Sib  Gilbbbt,  clerk  of  the  privy  -council,  refto**  «• 

Mclan's  submission,  ii.  000. 
K.LruiNSToxx,  BiMior  or  Abbbdcxk,  L  ill 
ELrirmrrowB,  Abbot  or  Dcvfcbmlibb,  choeea  tctatiW 
Jamc*  VI.,  il.  141  Sent  to  England  for  fundi,  Its.  i"*- 
aentence,  and  pardon  of,  311  . 
Essoaobb*,  their  overthrow,  IL  614.   ReadmlssioB  of  the  ex.-'**1- 

tfil  Tlieir  return  to  power,  669. 
F.jstails,  origin  of,  II.  L31  .-—mi 
ErucorACT,  contest  between,  and  presbytery.     2il  *  j 
revise,  11L    Establishment  of.JU,  ContlnB*Uoel.f,*«i»& 
order  of  the  church,  121    Ris  to  ration  of,  til 
F.riscor  auans,  popular  views  of  the,  II.  lil  Keseataxat 
the,  lb.    Their  dissatisfaction  with  the  oath  w  •""T"! 
Ifil     A  number  of,  admitted  as  members  of  tie  r™j* 
courts,  Tfil   Further  concession  to  the.  JH  Wrlsi-.a 
the  clergy  of  the,  Ib.    Effort*  to  extend  the  Prtri,r^J "  ... 
IfiJL  Toleration  of,  In  ScoUand,  HI  Disway  tioi*«  r?  . 
toleration  of  the,  Ib. 
"  Eqpivalixt,''  the,  II.  621  .  /4/>w 

Ebic,  Kibo  or  Nob wat,  hi*  marriage  with  M*rfar?'c 

L  Sfi.   His  daughter  heir  to  the  throne  of  8oo~T'ri».sr, 
ward  Prince  of  Wale*  proposed  In  mamas'  ■ '**  T*Lt. 
Ib.   Scottish  Estate*  urge  him  to  send  his  d*»fW<f  j 
land,  83  — their  lettar  to  him,  Apiwi'*  to  rol.  ij  ss- 
Clalms  Uie  crown  of  Scotland,  H 
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Ebip,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  his  treaty  with 

James  L,  L  202. 
Fbsimuton,  Lisrr.i.oT.  II.  836. 

KasoL,  F.ael  or,  J  Ins  S|<auLh  faction,  11.332.  }!xoommunlcatcd, 
341.  Petition!  king  for  a  trial,  33A.  Act  of  abolition  respect- 
ing, 34ft.  Summoned  for  trial,  331  Sentence  of  treason 
ami  forfeiture  against,  341  At  battle  of  tJlenllvat.  M3- 
Flight  of,  ami  destruction  of  his  castle,  341.  Keturu  of,  242, 
Reconciled  to  kirk, 

I  k«kine,  Sib  Thomas,  L  .■■■<. 

Ebbeinb,  Sia  Rubkbt,  L 

Ebseine,  John,  of  l Miii,  deputation  of,  to  Mary,  L  677.  Holds 

Edinburgh  Cattle  against  the  queen-mother,  411L  At  queen's 

Interview  with  Knox,  7ii>. 
Fbseise,  Abtucb,  assists  Mary  to  escape  from  Holyroed,  L  *'')■ 
Ebseixe  ur  In  s.  letter  of,  to  Urgent  Lennox,  II.  261.    Induced  to 

sign  a  deceptive  bund,  124. 
Ebseine,  Alexandeb,  Intrusted  with  Edinburgh  Castle,  iL  144. 

Appointed  deputy  chamberlain,  184. 
Ebseine,  Sib  Thomas,  at  meue  of  king  from  Gowrie,  iL 
Eb*einb,  Lfiin, openly  requests  to  be  admitted  a  member  <>(  the 

General  Assembly,  II.  HQ. 
EmsaiKiop  Gbanos,  II.  -u. 

Ebseine,  Sib  Alexandeb,  Lord  Lyon  King-at-arms,  II.  B5JL 

Ebsbine,  Fusion,  Is  tried  and  executed  at  Preston,  II.  B25. 

Ebseine,  Eheneseb.  founder  of  the  Secession  Church,  his  descent, 
11.  W3.  Sketch  of  his  character,  £44,  Ills  synod  sennon,  C9B. 
Treatment  of,  by  the  church  curts,  lb.  His  refusal  to 
return  to  the  church,  au0_  Is  deposed  by  the  assembly,  »0l. 
Is  censured  by  tha  anti-burghers,  '">'> 

Ebsbine.  Hemsy,  minister  of  Cornhlll,  persecution  of,  IL  MS, 

Ebseine,  Ralph,  skrtch  of  his  character,  ii.  -  <: 

Esse  o'  Andbew  db  Momtelbmbebt,  sun.  [.See  Mowtelexbebt.] 

EjTatu,  convention  of,  ll.  3iiL  Authorize  return  of  popish  lords, 
344.  Remonstrance  of  the.  369.  Meeting  of  the,  607.  An 
army  levied  hy  the  committee  of,  til  Meeting  of  the,  too. 
Their  servility,  ib.  Evasive  answer  of  the,  to  the  king,  134. 
They  claim  the  appointment  of  the  Judges,  112.  Factious  con- 
duct of  the,  1M. 

Estates,  roariiTBB,  dispute*  about  the,  LLtiL  PurcliMcd  by  the 
York  Buildings  Company, 


F. 

I"  a  a,  Jobw,  ffip*ey  chief,  L  M.'. 

Facpltt,  the  Dean  or,  his  trial  for  "  leaning. making, "  IL  £22. 
Failpcbd,  tha  Asset  ur,  IL  1 

Fa  itu,  the  Coxrcasiox  ur,  rati  Bed  by  parliament,  II.  til 
Falconeb,  Davip,  a  naval  officer,  L  384.    Slain  at  Tantalion 
Castle,  4A2. 

Falbieb,  battle  or,  between  Wallace  and  Edward  L  of  England, 
L  lid);  Appendix,  note  D.  Between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
royalists,  11.  Ml 

Falkland  Palace,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  murdered  at,  L  2«»- 
Escapo  of  James  V.  from,  1HL  Death  of  James  V.  at,  4^1. 
Ala. 

Fabb,  the  Hilt  or,  L  ILL 

Fa*t  Cam.*,  captured  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  L  2iL  Noticed,  322. 
Interview  between  Throckmorton  and  Sir  James  Melvll  at, 
II.  LL  Mentioned  In  connection  with  the  Gowrie  conspiracy , 
3-1.  ami  note,  2&L 

Facconbebo,  Loan,  L  3AJL 

FaCDO*sidB,  AwDBEW  Kir  of.    rStt  Km 

Fa  w  don,  Uaorr  or,  described  by  111  I  ml  Harry,  L  310. 

Fatittb,  La,  L  122, 

Fenella  assassinates  Kenneth  III.,  I.  30.  AS 

Fbnilon,  La  Mottb,  eml**sy  of,~LL  La2.  His  reception,  Lai 

lianqurt  to,  lb.    Ills  intrigues  betrayed  to  Walsinghatn,  1  -j 
Fbwtow,  William  Db,  L  222. 
Febdinand,  the  Emiiemr  of  Germany,  L  7JA. 
FeBEMBBaCB,  the  r.  ni.it.ee  of.  L 294  :  Appendix  to  Vol.  L  note  W. 
Fbbooon.  David,  L  SSSL  Admonishes  James  VI.,  1L  283. 
Fbbkb,  Abbot  or,  L  467,  note. 
Fbbmhibst,  David  Kesb  or.  [Set  Kr.sa  ] 
Flxd  between  the  Maxwells  and  Johiutones,  IL         Finished  by 

the  execution  of  Lord  Maxwell,  21st  May,  1613,  Ib.  Between 

the  Hcotls  and  Kers,  Ib. 
Fbtds,  hereditary  r  viva  I  of,  11.  40 1, 
Fiah,  Da,,  a  noted  wizard,  torture  arvl  execution  of,  II.  fifiL 
Fiennes,  C.illemin  db,  his  gallant  defence  of  Roxburgh  Castle, 

L  USL 

Firs,  Duncan,  Eabl  or,  his  assassination,  L  83. 

Km,  Sib  Dcncan  Balpocb,  Sheriff  of,  slain  at  Blacklronslde, 

L  4a. 

Firs,  I  >vttc an,  Eabl  or,  L 114. 

Firs,  Kabl  or,  one  of  the  Seven  Earla  on  Brace's  side,  L  LLL 

Reslsu  the  English,  Lii.  Taken  prlsouer  by  the  English,  13^. 

Accused  of  high  treason,  122. 
Fipb,  Robbbt  Stbwabt,  Eabl  op.  Invade*  England,  L  231. 

Chosen  governor  of  tha  kingdom,  2M,  2ie.    [Se*  Dcbb  of 

Albaitt/] 

1'irr.  MraoocR,  Eabl  or,  committed  to  tha  Tower,  L  2&2.  Re- 
tom*  to  Scotland,  2M,  Socceedi  the  Duke  of  Albany  as 
regent,  2&2.   Incapacity  to  govern,  3UL. 

Fipb,  Stxod  op,  cxcommi:nlcate  popish  earls,  II.  354. 

FtwAst,  Rubjop,  one  cT  the  first  missionaries  sent  from  Iona,  L  5JL 

Fimdlatbb,  the  Casile  of,  L  ?  12. 

FlBDLATCa,  LOBD,  il.  Ml. 
FOIDLATBB,  OOILVT  OP.    [Stt  OoiLVT.^ 
VOL.  II. 


Ft  WE*  Imposed  a*  the  price  of  Indemnity,  LL  630.    Imposed  u>>n 

husbands  for  the  absence  of  Uielr  wives  from  church,  122. 
Fikqal,  L  L 

FiNUAViH  Castlb,  L  224.324,  333.  333,  324. 

Kiktbat.  Jama*  Obaham,  tub  Fibst  Laibd  op,  L  474,  note. 

FlMISB,  F.DWABD,  ii.  0>i. 

Fkhbb,  Jam**,  Kbv.,  one  of  the  Secedcrs,  a  sketch  of,  LL  fell. 

Flao,  Natiuhal,  tub,  II.  K23. 

FLARDaaa,  tub  Eabl  or,  L  .o  ■■ 

Flandbbb,  trade  with,  L  L12.  Embassy  from,  L  242, 

Flbbcb,  tub  (Soldi  n,  the  order  of,  L  44».  Hi. 

Flkvi>u,  Kobbbt,  joins  Itobert  Hruce,  L  LIS. 

FLSMiina,  Nbil, slain  at  Carrlckft-rgus, L  13B:  note,  LLL 

Fi.bmino,  Malcolm,  secures  Dunbarton  Castle  f«r  Hruce,  L  L&i. 

Flemiku,  Sib  David,  fru»tratr»thcdo«lgniof  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
L  1MB.    Slain  at  Lang-MermandsUin,  ib. 

Flemiwo,  Sib  Malcolm,  of  Uiggar  and  Cumberland.  dls|iatched  to 
the  court  of  France  by  Douglas,  L  220.    Executed,  322. 

Flbmiho,  Lobd  Robbbt,  Joins  In  a  conspiracy  against  Jame*  III., 
La&l.   l^Bgue  of,  with  the  Boyds,  Jbi. 

Flkmimo,  Joust,  Ssc  wd  LoBD.  accused  of  poisoning  his  wife  and 
her  two  sisters,  L  JBI.  office  of  chamberlain  c»itferred  u|>on, 
119.  One  of  the  guardian*  of  James  V.,  lis.  Slain  while 
hawking,  438.533.  note. 

Fleming,  Lobd,  bis  mission  to  France,  L  422.   Death  of,  423. 

Klsminu,  Lobd  Robebt,  L  7S»— 76  ),  7«7.  Declines  to  attend 
mass  with  tjueen  Mary,  il.  21.  Sign*  a  bond  tor  the  promo- 
tion of  Bolhwelt,  43.  Joins  quean's  party,  71,  83,  LLtL  Sent 
to  France  with  letter*  from  Mary,  sfi.  Escape*  from  Dunbar- 
ton Castle,  L2L 

Flbmino,  Lobd,  made  lord-chamberlaln,  II.  iM. 

Fleming,  Mabt.  one  of  the  "queen '»  Marie*,"  L  (LLL  Married  to 
Secretary  Leihington,  ii.  3L 

Flemings,  (heir  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  L  IL 

Flemish  settleb*  in  Scotland,  L  63,  6i. 

Flemish  TBoors  assist  Edward  III.  in  the  Scottish  campaign, 

L  »»1-    Forced  to  surrender  to  the  Scots,  lb. 
Fletcueb,  Db.,  h.  231. 

Fletcueb  or  Sa>  toon,  noticed,  LL  111.  Act  passed  for  the  res- 
toration of  hi*  estates,  794.   Quoted,  966. 

Flodden,  battle  op.  L  MlL  Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  the,  104. 
Effects  of,  upon  Scotland,  ill;  Appendix,  vol.  L  note  B  U. 

"  Flttino,  the,  a  poetical  contest  between  Dunbar  and  Kennedy, 

Fooo,  Joan,  L  24L 

Fool,  a  female,  maintained  by  Margaret  Tudor,  L  ■' 

Fool*  In  the  house*  of  the  noble*,  L2£4.  At  the  court  of  Jame*  IV., 

333 — and  of  Jame*  V.,  444. 
Fobbes,  M  asteb  or.  conspiracy  and  execution,  L 142. 
Fobbeb.  Lobd,  Ii.  311. 

FoaBta,  John,  minister  of  Alford,  obtains  an  audience  of  the  king, 
II.  ilL  Is  assured  of  the  king's  steady  adherence  and  deter. 
mliial|.>n  to  make  no  change*  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  Ib.  Elected  moderator  of  General  Assembly, 
Ib.    He  Is  tried  for  high  treason,  472. 

FoBBE*,  Dcncan,  he  holds  po*>casion  of  Culloden,  IL  866.  HI* 
scheme  for  settling  the  Highlands,  BIS.  Patriotic  conduct 
of,  ill. 

Fob  deb,  Db.,  professor  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  LL  971. 
Fohdcn,  John,  one  of  Uie  author*  of  the  Scotichroulcou,  noticed, 
L28L 

Fobest  Kibe,  Wallace  chosen  a  Guardian  of  Scotland  at,  L  44. 
"  Fobest,  the  Floweb*  or  the,"  ballad  In  connection  with  the 

d.-i.  nt  of  the  Scots  at  Flotlden,  L  616.  n.-te. 
Fobest.  Sib  John,  English  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  LL  LUL 

Taken  prisoner  by  the  Scotch,  149.  2QJL 
FoarsTs,  Chabteb  or  the,  L  'Ji,  22.  Grants  from  the  royal,  179. 

Dilapldatl.m  of  Ihe,  2H0. 
FoarEiTuaB  of  the  crown  by  Jam**  VII.  declared  by  the  Scottish 

Estates,  LL  ZiH. 

FoarsiTvass  during  tho  reign*  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII., 

reversed,  IL  791. 
Fobman,  Anobkw,  lit  hop  of  Moray,  L  390,  399,  too,  41L  i4L 
I  obwan,  MB  ltoBSBT,  of  Luthrlc,  L  1231 
Fobms.  bpimvpal,  the  extension  of,  II.  774. 
Fobbeb,  David,  II.  12. 
Fubbest,  Hbnbt,  martyrdom  of,  L 142. 

Fobbesteb,  Hobebt,  condemned  for  heresy,  and  executed,  L  1AA. 
Fhbb»*teb,  Lobd,  II.  iiL 

Fobbst,  D.  am  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Dollar,  martyrdom  of,  L  434. 

110 ;  Api>endix  to  vol.  F.  note  F  F. 
Fobateb,  'I'huma*,  of  Bainborough,  IL  444.    He  is  appointed 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Northumbrian  Insurgent*,  tSUL  He 

proclaims  Jame*  VIII.,  Ib.   Authorized  to  act  as  genesal  in 

England,  442.   Folly  of,  B43.   A  bill  of  high  treason  found 

against,  -77.    He  esrspps,  ib. 
Fobtbemeb,  Scottish,  delivery  of  the,  to  Edward  L,  L  »6— to 

Charles  1.,  II.  44L 
FoniBBiNOAT  Castlb,  Queen  Mary  Imprisoned  in,  IL  223,  227. 

228.  232. 

Fotuebinguamb,  Sib  Thomas,  L  314. 

FODMTAIVRALL,  quoted,  11.  717,  720,  723,  124. 
Fopbbin,  Admibal,  Ii.  fiii. 

Fox,  BiSBor,  of  Durham,  il.  3*9, 244.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Home, 

400. 

Fbancb,  first  negotiation  of,  with  Scotland,  L  48.  Treaty  of,  with 
Scotland.  L44.  War  of,  with  England,  141  David  IL  treats  with, 
204.  Renewed  war  with  England,  211.  League  with  Scotland, 
222.    Renewed,  230.    Emhassy  to  Scotland  from,  244.  >!*r 

f)  M 
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rlaje  Of  Margaret  Btewart  to  the  Dauphin  of,  262.  Ancient 
treaty  renewed  with,  A5s.  324  [*w  Francis  IA  Ambassad  r»  to 

Scotlarui  from,  122.  Change  In  the  policy  oi7422.  Fleet  from, 
with  imtwM'I'in,  ^M.«;i3,  Fleet  from,  sent  for  Mary,  614. 
Death  of  Sottish  imUuud  in  to,  121,  Arrival  of  assistance 
from.  636.  Treaty  with  Scotland  and  England,  646.  With- 
drawal of  It*  troop*  fmin  Scotland,  64S.  Ambassador  to 
Scotland  from,  056.  Envoy*  from,  7*7.  Disapprove*  r>f 
Mary's  conduct  after  the  murder  of  Uarnley.ll.  4*1.  intrigues 
nf,  with  regard  to  Scotland  after  Mary'*  Imprisonment.  LL 
Intrigue*  or,  on  the  death  of  M  ray,  1UL  Massacreof  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in,  i»  Letter  from  the  Scottish  nobility  to  the 
king  of,  412.  Failure  of  the  promised  supplies  from,  to  the 
Jacobite*,  *64.  Fleet  of,  ordered  to  proceed  to  England,  912. — 
Its  return  and  destruction,  ib.  Arrival  of  supplies  from,  934. 
Two  vessels  *ent  from,  to  convey  Prince  Charles  from  Scot, 
land,  LiiL 

Faucis,  William,  suggests  to  Randoliili  a  mode  of  taking  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  L  131 . 

Fbancis  L.  of  France,  negotiation*  of,  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
L  414.  123.  Ungenerou*  conduct  of,  toward*  the  Scotch .  418. 
negotiation*  of,  with  James  V.,  415 — 417.  James  marries  the 
daughter  of,  14£L 

Famct*  II.,  of  France,  proposed  marriage  of  with  Queen  Mary, 
L  612.  Marriage  completed,  62L  622.  Crown-matrimonial 
conferred  upon.  Effect*  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
633.   Death  of,  til.  (M.  Consequence*  of,  633, 

"  Faasicis,  St.,  toe  Visitation  of,"  a  poem  by  Willlaa  Dunbar, 

Lin. 

Fbanciscan  friars,  establishment  of,  L  LiL   Buchanan's  satire 

against,  472;  II.  222. 
Fbancisco,  Queen  Mary  s  steward,  L  144.     Accused  as  oca  of 

Darnley's  murderer*,  II.  42, 
Fbaseb,  9ia  Simon,  defeats  the  English  at  Roelln,  L  107,  Resists 

Edward,  1OT.   Outlawed,  Ib.   Taken  prisoner  and  executed, 

119.   r.Sne  Appendix  to  vol.  1^  note  M 
I'baseb.  Sta  Alexander,  join*  Bruce,  LL24.   Slain  at  the  battle 

of  Dupplln,  IKS. 

Faasta.  Simon,  Join*  Bruce,  L  121.  Slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidon 

Hill,  lid. 

Frasee.  James,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  L  Ui. 
Fearer,  Sia  Simon,  capture*  E  llnburgh  Castle,  L  LhL 
Fbaseb,  Simon.  [A*  Lot  at.] 

Faasta  Clan  desert  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  II.  gas. 

"  Fratres  Fratebbimi,"  a  collection  of  satires  against  the  Romish 

church  by  Qeonrc  Buchanan,  II.  2ftL 
FaaEaooTBas,  border,  II.  HAL 

Trench  Knights,  under  Vlennc,  rtslt  Scotland,  L  228.  Inrade 
England  In  concert  with  Scotch,  220.  Ml" understanding  of,  with 
the  Scots,  231 ;  and  return  to  France,  ib. 

FatNPaArouT,  Bason,  hi*  quarrel  with  Rothlemay,  ii.  fcflL 
Burning  of  his  castle,  Appendix  to  vol.  IL,  note  O. 

FacNPRAUduT,  Lord,  a  follower  of  Montrose,  1L  652.  Death  of,  6(0. 

FrstLREB*,  Scotch,  their  position  at  Killiecrankie,  II.  7-«. 

Int,  Jos|N,  a  reformer,  L  112. 


0. 

"  GABcaixxzic  Man,  m,"  a  ballad  composed  by  James  V.  L  UQ. 

Gael,  origin  of,  L  1L 

1 ;  *  sue  Lasccage,  origin  of  the,  L  292. 

Cai  BRAtrn,  Patrice,  L  322. 

GAi.OAcr!«,  his  speech  and  defeat,  L  3,  4,  67,  73. 

Gau.owat,  L  Li  21     Insurrection  In,  Tf,  11.     Surrenders  to 

Edward  L.li>4,   Ravaged  by  Bruce,  124.  Rednoed  by  Edward 

Bruce.  114.  2flX.    Annexed  to  the  crown,  33JL 
"  Galloway,  the  wild  Scors  or,"  L  22. 
Gau.owat,  Ferucb,  Loan  or,  L  4L. 
Gauvowat,  Ai-an  or,  L  22. 

G  allow  at,  "  Galoran  "  of  an  ancient  romance,  L  191,  303. 

Galloway,  the  Bisuor  or,  I.  ill. 

Gaixowat,  Andrew,  BctMor  or,  L  MO. 

Galloway,  the  Fair  Maiden  or.  TStt  Matioartt  Docolas.] 

Galweuians,  L  32.  At  the  l»ttle  of  the  Standard,  61.  61.  g,  17. 
Bruce  attacked  by  a  body  of,  HI-  Arms  used  by  the,  ML 
Defy  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  22L  At  the  battle  of  Sauchleburn, 
242,    Robbery  and  theft  among  the,  423. 

Gamuuno,  I.  5*2.  note. 

O  AiiELH,  Bis  nor,  L  77. 

Game*,  L  a,  651.  442. 

Garden,  Dr.,  tried  for  heresy,  II.  74*. 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  II.  22L  HI*  Ithavlonr  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 

and  death,  ib. 

Oabenctereis,  EriiENt  db,  a  French  knight,  L  200,  201 . 

G  ask.  the  Forest  of,  L  310. 

Gasblcne,  battle  at,  L  222. 

OATnrr.r*,  a  fabulous  Spanish  king,  L  62. 

GATnu.cs,  son  of  Neolus.a  fabulous  king  of  Greece,  L  tfi  Hl» 

GaCLS,  manner*  and  language  of,  I.  ft.    Dross  of,  12, 

Gacnt,  John  or.   rjire  Lancastbb.1 

Gavk-ston,  a  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  L  12*. 

Gavwo,  Anthost.  "  Lord  of  Little  Egypt,"  a  gipsy,  L  S1L  Cnri- 

011s  letter  of  James  IV.  regarding,  |V>. 
"Ga«*  ixt.  Awntehe  or,"  an  ancient  1-  om  by  Hugh  of  the  Royal 

Hall,  L  31L. 

"  G  swtN  a  no  Golocra*,"  an  ancient  Scottish  romance,  L  ^L.  342. 

Geo!  <.,;[,  u  Si  ■  r- on.  —  Tabular  view  of  rocks,  vol.  L  P.v,  Primary 
formati'Mi,  vl.  liranito,  Ib.  Grampian  range,  and  Ben  McDhui, 
vui.  Capo  Wrath,  x.    Gneiss,  lb.    Mica  slate,  xl.  Qnartx 


rook,  xll.  primary  limestone,  xlii.  Clay  slate,  xiv.  Silinisa 
system,  xr.  LyJian  stone.xvll.  Organic  rcmaini,  xtfli.  014 
red  sandstone,  xxll.  Devonian  system,  xxlil.  Cornstoar,  Ik 
Organic  remains  of  old  red  sandstone,  xxti.  Polsvci  Tjt- 
siles,  ib.  AltorolepU,  zxrlil.  Plerichthyi  and  Cc<rcca!«cu, 
xxix.  Osteolepls,  lb.  Cenhalaspis,  xxx.  Holnptydiin,  ib. 
Edotca,  xxxi.  Yellow  sandsione.xixlil.  Igneous  rctk, iixt. 
Trai»  rock,  xxxvll.  Porphyry,  xxxviil.  Basalt,  xxiix.  Car. 
bonlferous  system,  xUH.  Coal  measures,  xlv.  Organic  b> 
mains  of  coal.  xlix.  Felloes,  li.  Equlsetacea,  ib.  Lepldi-dtDilr*, 
lii.  Slgillaria,  ib.  Conifers*,  llil.  Carbonic imos  liaiestoo«,lri. 
Coral  reefs,  Will.  Geographic  dittrlbuUuu  <.f  c  il,  Uii.  TaUe 
of  coal  seams,  lxlr.  Lothian  coalfield,  Ixv.  Can-jn  c/aHrll, 
Ixvil.  Lanark  coalfield,  Ixvlli.  Ayrshire,  ib.  Gay,  iron- 
stone, and  biackband,  lxx.  Ganncl  coal,  Ixxii.  N,«  nd 
sandstone,  lx xiv.  FooLprlot*,  ixxvl.  Tertiary  tysteta,  Ixxrlil. 
Order  of  bed*  of  basalt,  Ixxix.  Leaves,  ib.  Equisita,  itxi. 
Trap  formation  in  Ireland,  lb.,  Ixxxl.  Staffs,  lb.  Trss 
island*,  lxxxll.  Metals,  Ixxxili.  Mercury,  lxxxr.  Snc, 
Ixxxvi.  Manganese,  Ib.  Antimony,  R>.  Nickel,  lb.  LeaJ,ii. 
Copper,  lxxxvll.  Iron,  lb.  Biher,  Ixxxrlil.  Gold,  Imli. 
Georob,  St.,  Chevalier  db,  LL  834. 

George  L,  his  accession,  II.  hLL  He  Is  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  lb. 

Gebmawb,  St.,  arrival  of  despatches  from,  II.  718. 

German  Trout*,  L  613. 

(itaaoN,  quoted,  L  0,  L 

Gibson.  James,  IL  l^L 

Girroao  or  SoBRirrnAix,  L  3S?. 

Gilbebtisb  Moneb,  L  161. 

Gildbbtison,  Sib  William,  l  131. 

(iiLDBBor,  an  Irish  chief,  I.  LL 

Giles,  St.,  the  church  of,  L  22j,  22TL    Dunbar's  descripUco  of, 

644.  tbtt,  63 d. 
Gills.  SfTthe  image  of,  L  422. 

GlU-rgns,  Thomas,  of  Cam.  ck,  li.  He  Is  ejected  frun  his 

living,  lb.    A  sketch  of,  ib. 
Giu  it»  Hiu.,  L  133J  L3L 

Oiijiocb.  pxesldeatof  the  court  of  aessioo.  li.  686.  His  Utegrttr.lV 
GutSKTii,  the  first  appearance  of,  in  Scotland,  L  fell.  Suppreune 
of,  412. 

Glammis,  Lord,  L  362—378.  Joins  Angus  against  govtrntout, 
G  lam  mis.  Lord,  conspiracy  and  trial  of,  L  143.  Coodemaed  topsr- 

petual  imprisonment,  Ib. 
Glammss,  Load,  death  of,  11. 142. 

Glammu,  Master  or,  share  In  Cowrie's  conspiracy,  ii.  lJi.  It 
the  seizure  of  James  VI.,  1T£,  B«lircs  to  Ireland.  W.  JuiM  fcl 
against  Arran.  1»1-  Enters  Stirling,  192.  Sentence  of  w- 
ft  lture,  191.  HI*  return  to  Scotland,  21L  Receives  coauBaai 
of  king's  guard,  212 ;  and  Governorship  of  Stirling  Csitli,  ik 

Guimmw,  Jajiet  D01-0LA6.  Laot,  conspiracy  of,  against  ivutt  V., 
L  44X    Guilt  and  death  of,  453.  Appendix  to  vol.  L.  Kott  XVII 

Olamobuan,  Loan,  his  treaty  with  the  Irish,  ii.633.  Hcliar.tsai 
633. 

<■!      ii  l,  treatise  of,  L  214. 

Glasoov,  disturbance?  in,  ii,  51%  82f.  VUits  of  Cromwell  to,  m> 
C69.  note,  Ib.  Malt  tax  rfoTtii,  tii,  Prince  Charlei  tskn  '? 
his  quarters  In,  sin    Levies  contributions  in,  Ml. 

Glasgow,  Buvbop  or.  L  11. 

Olasoow,  ttsnor  or.  [See  Wlsbabt.  j 

Glasoov,  AacuauBors  or,  L  4tt.  14Q.  4soL 

GLAScotr,  Sbb  or,  founded,  L  4s. 

Glasgow  Cniversitt  founded,  L  61L 

Glen.  James,  li.  737. 

Glencaikn,  Earl  or,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  L  iSL 

Glbncairn,  Eabl  or.  Join*  James  III.  against  the  reNalus 
nobles,  L  342.   Stain  at  Sauchleburn,  312. 

Glbnoairn,  E«bl  or,  L  ill.  Lcaijue  with  Arran,  41  j.  &>ec«atB 
with  the  Hamilton*,  12L 

Olbmcaibn,  William,  Kabx  or,  accused  of  heresy,  i.  u»,  ut,  a'tt. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Sol  way  Moss,  461.  Approves  of  the  Rsfcrss- 
llon,  471  His  bond  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  return  to5cjti*fii 
166.  Ills  embassy  to  I<ondon,  675.  Renewed  exertions  is  tki 
cause  of  Henry,  67L  4M.  Bond  with  Regent  Arras,  Aii 
Defeat  and  illght  oTTshs.  Joins  in  the  plot  against  IsrsisAJ 
1  t>a ton.  M  0.  Assists  the  English  party,  412.  Ooeaffe 
Regent's  secret  council,  fiflfl.  Again  Intrigues  with  Eaii*«- 
601.  Treachery  of,  412.  Signs  the  national  covenaat,  Li 
629.  Join*  the  army  of  the  Protestant*,  62*,  $32,  *»• 
the  siege  of  I^ltb,  412.  Rebels  against  Mary,  7*5.  oti,  <U 
Pardoned,  771.  Destroys  the  chapel  of  HolyroodTli.  It  0** 
Of  the  conspirators  against  Lennox  and  Arran,  UJk  iesac< 
ledges  himself  one  of  the  author*  of  the  Raid  f  Ksti'* 
lft.   Letter  to  the  General  Assembly  from,  249- 

Glbncaibn,  Kabj.  or,  iosnrrectlon  of  the,  II.  ill.  flgtttslssi 
with  Sir  George  Munro,  111.  Returns  to  the  L^wUatvast 
accepts  the  term*  offered  by  the  English,  Ib. 

Glbncob,  two  warrants  issued  by  the  king  against  the  bmb  * 
II.  {SSL  Plan  for  their  extirpation,  fiSi,  Orders  Issaal 
massacre  of,  ib.    Horrors  of  the  massacre  of,  £112. 
Ingi  of  the  fugitives  from,  lb.   Conseqoeoos*  of  toe  b**bbo* 
11.         *  ommlssion  ap|»-iutcd  1  1  Inquire  Into  the  bmsBbI 
of,  821,         Appendix  to  vol.  II.] 

G  lf xniNNiNo,  Robe  rt,  imprisonment  of,  U.  112.  _. 

tii  endoweb,  Owbn,  a  Welsh  chief,  heads  a  rebellion  In  W*.1* 
L  144.211. 

Giene.se.  [&«  LnrwAT.] 

Glenoabbt,  Alexander  or,  L  iH 

Glknuvat,  Battle  or,  ii.  343. 

Glenwcicken,  Mooaor,  ancient  remains  found  on,  I.  LL 
Gloccbsteb,  Gilbebt,  Eabl  or,  a  supporter  of  Brace,  L  **• 
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Olocckstir,  Earl  of,  L.  lilL   Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bann  x kbum, 

137.  and  note,  lb.   Burial  of,  131, 
Glocckstbr,  Dckb  or,  regent  of  England,  L  2i«.  Noticed,  317.  326. 
Glocckstsb,  Ricuabd,  Dckk  or,  appointed  lieutenant  general,  L 
Commands  the  English  forces,  355j  Jil  [St*  Uiciiard  III.] 
Giocce«rBR,DrK.sor,  ton  of  Queen  Anne,  death  of,  II.  "0. 
tiuuacnorr.  Hcmb  or.  [Set  IIi'mk.] 
GonwiN,  iltsnor,  LULL 
Omnia.  It  Au  ii,  L  t»i. 
Gooomax,  CuauTuraaa,  a  reformer,  11.  21 
<!•  •»:«.>*,  Sia  Adam  db,  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  L  Lil 
Gordon,  Sib  Adam,  Incidcut  regarding ,  and  death  of,  at  the  battle 

of  Homlldon,  L  211 
Gordon,  Sia  Jons,  Invade*  the  English  frontlen,  L  221 

GoRDON,  L  KP,  L  *17- 

Gobdon,  Lur  Cathabc«i,  wife  of  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  L  3s*.  De- 
votion to  her  husband.  3*3. 

Gordon.  Sib  Jambs,  of  Lochinvar,  murder  of  the  Laird  of  Bomby 
by,  L  «3»,  £31 

Gordon,  Sib  John,  of  Fiudlater,  attack  on  Oglh  le  and  rebellion  of, 

L  ILL    Execution,  212. 
Gobdon,  Loan,  Imprisoned,  L  III.   Restored  to  lilt  estates,  782. 
Gubdon,  Ladt  Jane,  Countess  of  Bolhwcll.   [St<  Burumu.] 
G  h.mix,  Sib  Juun,  of  lAxhlnvar,  chosen  comtnissiouer  by  Marv, 

II.  20. 

Gordon,  Adam,  of  Anchlndown,  reduces  the  north  under  the 
royal  authority,  II.  132.   Included  In  treaty  of  Perth,  ILL 

Gordon,  William,  Btsiior,  Immorality  of,  II.  319. 

Coupox  or  Bi  < hk,  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  by,  II.  241 

Got. i«>-<.  Sib  Patrick,  of  Auchindown,  slain  at  the  battlo  of  Glen, 
llvat,  II.  asi 

(iaM,  Di  kb  or.  Is  summoned  to  surrender  Edinburgh  Castle,  11. 

*  a':    He  if  fu-f »,  and  Is  proclaimed  a  traitor,  lb. 
Gvrpos,  DicHK^ii  or,  11.  in    Procniatlon  of  a  medal  to  the 

fuculty  of  advocates  by  the,  lb. 

GORDON,  GsS   RIL.  II.  &IL 

Gordon,  Ai »  xamiii  n.  a  celebrated  antiquarian,  II.  971. 

Goan,  Bauox,  plot  of,  against  George  1_>  ii.  nil 

Gostatbic,  a  Northumbrian  chief,  takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  L  3ft. 
Lays  waste  Cumberland,  lb.  At;  du  takes  refuge  in  Scotland, 
10.  Receives  from  Malcolm  the  catties  of  Dunbar  and  Cock- 
burns  path,  Ac.,  lb. 

Gotai  at,  N'ormas,  martyrdom  of,  I.  Ill 

Govka,  Axt'Rxw,  II.  22L 

Gowrk.  Earl  or,  plot  of,  ii.  121  Obtains  possession  of  caiket 
«lth  Mary's  letters,  111  Refuses  to  give  it  up  to  Elira- 
I-  tli,  lb.  Interview  of,  villi  a  deputation  from  clergy,  1*3. 
Acknowledges  himself  author  of  tun  plot,  Lfcl  Elicits 
and  obtains  pardon  from  James,  Ih7.  Appointed  councillor, 
ib.  Retires  from  court,  lav.  Obtains  penal  -ion  to  retire 
t»  France,  lit  1.  Joins  plot  against  Arran,  lb.  Arrest  of,  132. 
Trial  arid  execution,  LSI 

GovntiK,  CuI'mtlm  or,  .sentence  of  forfeiture  against,  IL  200.  Te- 
tltitus  James  fur  pardon,  lb.   Brutal  treatment  of,  by  A  nan,  lb. 

Goiyri*,  Juiix,  Third  Earl  or,  his  character  and  popularity,  II. 
221  Opposes  James  VI.,  siiL  Conspiracy  of,  ana  its  object, 
lb.  His  accomplices,  3aL  Letters  of  conspirators,  lb.  Pro- 
ceedings of,  3*3  -3*7.    Death  of,  311 

Cowm*  Hoc**,  construction  of,  ILld. 

Ghal  j  'a  or  Gain's  Diss,  L  ft. 

Graham,  Sib  Patrick,  slain  at  the  taking  of  Dunbar,  L  ftL 
Ghaiiam,  Sib  John,  of  Abcrcorn  a>  J  Dundaff,  joins  Wallace,  L  22. 

Slain  at  the  battlo  of  Falkirk,  MI.  ami  note,  ib. 
Graham,  Davie  hb,  resists  EdwartfTp- 
GniHAM,  Sib  Patrick  ub,  hU  skill  iu  jousting,  L  ULL 
Gkauam,  Sib  Jons  dk,  his  bravery  at  Neville  s  Cross,  L  131 
Graham,  Sib  Bobckt,  Imprisoned,:!,  lit.   Conspiracy  of,  against 

James  r,  2d.  Ranishesl,  and  estates  confiscated,  JUL  Assists 

In  the  murder  of  James,  212.   Capture  and  execution,  222. 
Graham.  Sib  Patiuck,  of  Kincardine,  conspires  against  James  I., 

L  2S2. 

Graham  Mauae,  nephew  of  Sir  Robert,  L  210. 

Gsujiam,  Patrick,  first  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  L  222.  Pcr- 

s<  cutlon  1  f,  lb, 
Oraiiam,  Low),  at  the  battle  of  Sauchlcburn,  L  3U. 
Ghauam,  Mastcb  or,  slain  at  Pinkie,  L  ftlfi. 
G  a  sniM,  I.oKD,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  confederate*,  II.  Oft. 
Gains*,  Jobs,  of  Peart ree,  plot  for  assassinating  Angus,  U.  220. 

Arrested,  and  divulges  the  plot,  201. 
Graham,  Ricuabd,  a  sorcerer,  it.  21L   Execution  of,  212. 
Gbauam,  Joux,  of  Flntry.  execution  of,  II.  34°,  lift, 
Graham  or  ih.mhov.s.  u.  m. 
Gbampiars,  Batti  b  or  tbk,  L  3i  note,  1£,  23. 
Gbaxqi,  Ladt,  1. 11L 
Graxoe,  Laird  or.  [5m  Kikraldt.] 
Granoc,  Mission  or,  ii.  222. 

Grasgcr,  Rev.  Jamrs,  minister  of  Kinncff,  and  hit  wife,  conceal 
the  Scottish  regalia  when  DnnnotUr  was  taken,  U.  ILL 

Obastr  or  GLtstMOBUTo.t,  ii.  at»,  vu. 

Cray,  Sib  Axprsw,  L  L2L 

<^rat.  Sir  Patrick,  wounded  at  Gasklune,  L  22£. 

G:  iv.  Sir  Patrick,  his  nilsai-  n  to  Ix.uglat  Castle,  L  22L  At- 
ti>tt  ha  the  murder  of  Douglas  at  Stirling  Castle,  111 

CjBAT,  Lord,  base  conspiracy  of,  against  James  III.,  L  2ftL  Trea- 
cherous negotiation  with  England,  3A2.  Renewed  conspiracy 
and  intrigues  of,  UfiiL  Commands  a  division  of  rebels  at 
Sauchieburn,  2lil 

fiuAT,  I.OKP,  L  ftlfi.  Treachery  of,  fefiS.  612.  Deserts  Mary's 
party,  ii.  LLL 

< iiuiT,  Master  or,  offers  bis  services  to  betray  ssUry,  11. 1M.  Mls- 


tloa  to  England,  202.  Treachery  to  Mary,  Ib.  Interview 
with  Hunsdon,  aud  with  Elizabeth,  ib.  His  return  and  con- 
duct, 201.  Releases  Ai  ran,  m  Letter  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
proposing  return  of  banished  lords,  ib.  Embassy  of,  to  remon- 
strate against  Mary's  condemnation,  230.  HU  treachery,  23JL 
His  arraignment  and  banishment,  330. 
Goat  Friauj.  [Set  (Jbby  Fbiaiis.] 

Grbis,  (  spurs,  accused  of  piracy  and  murder,  II.  811.  Ex- 
ecuted, lb. 

Crl  ks>.  ir  1      an  Englisti  clergyman,  II.  Ill 
Gbbooht,  Port,  L  12. 

Orbcobt,  Mr.,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Western  Highlands, 

quoted,  L  fit,  ILL 
Qrbgort,  IJamo.  professor  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  11.  371. 
Grcbom.fx,  a  French  knight,  L  ISA.    Appointed  treasurer  by 

Regent  Albany.  121 
Grrt,  Sir  Thomas,  feats  of  valour,  L  ML 
Gbbt,  Ladt,  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Surrey,  L  &13. 
Grit,  Lord,  of  Wilton,  skirmish  with  tho  Soots,  L  6t*fl-  Wounded 

at  the  battle  of  1'lnkie,  &kl    Invade*  the  EasUru  Marches, 

112.  Joins  the  reformers  in  their  assault  on  Lcilh,  612. 
Grkt  Friarr,  convent  of  the,  in  Dundee,  L  2a8.    Church  of,  2ftL 
Giiikr&om  cr  l.A'.o,  his  cruelties  to  the  covenanters,  11.  *27.  Brutal 

murders  committed  by,  728. 
CmitiM  i  s,  a  declaration  of,  by  the  convention,  II.  7ia. 
Grio,  usurps  the  Scottish  throne.  L  31,  ft2.   Expelled,  lb. 
(■iilMASTi,  a  papal  legate,  L  Sao.  notc,~Iu. 
Gui'ocu,  the  wire  or  Macbeth,  L  32. 
Gt  At.o,  a  papal  legate,  L  72.  171. 

Gdkuiru,  Marv  or,  amaiiccd  and  married  to  James  IL,  L  326. 

221.    Her  death,  212. 
GCKLORRS,  AtlNOLD,  Dl'RB  or,  L  33iL 

Gtrcinaxg,  Cuari.kh  d'Ki.mosit,  Dcga  or,  solicits  the  assistance 

of  James  IV.,  agaiusl  the  Uouse  of  Austria,  L  321 
Gckst,  Gamiial,  II.  921.  222. 

GtruK,  Mabt  or,  married  to  James  V.,  L  UX  Conduct  with 
regard  to  a  second  marriage,  fcH.  Retreats  to  Stirling,  ftBft. 
Consultation  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  fill  Reconciled  to 
Arran,  lb.  Aspires  to  the  regency,  UA.  Bad  consequences 
of  her  accession,  61 B.  Attempts  to  introduce  a  standing 
army,  620.  FortlAes  Lelth,  111  Deposed,  622.  Requests  a 
last  Interview  with  the  lonls  of  the  congregation,  ka.i  Her 
death,  111 

Qcisi,  In  kl  or,  Intrigues  with  Mary  of  GuIm,  L  Hi.  Further 

Intrigues  of,  622. 

Gxhsr,  lforsK  or,  L  fJJ.  Intrigues  of,  regarding  the  marriage  of 
Mary,  6J2. 121  Against  Elisabeth  of  England,  Schemes 
agaiust  the  Reformation,  £31   Policy  of  the,  fliL 

GcsTAvct  Aooirucs,  Invades  Germany,  II.  SOL  Asks  assistance 
from  Chariot  I.,  Ib.  Conference  of,  with  Hamilton  at  Werben, 
ftOl  Wishes  to  subjugate  all  Germany,  lb.  Slain  at  the 
battle  of  LuUen,  lb. 

Gctmu  o,  Insurrection  of,  L  IL 

Octhrik,  Rkv.  JAM'S,  trial  of  the,  11.  6>6.    Hit  execution,  222. 
Gwrx,  one  of  the  rebels  in  1715,  anecdote  respecting,  II.  M2. 
Gtixjisboro,  Codmt,  Swedish  ambassador,  plot  of,  II.  tli. 


Bi 

Habeas  CogfDf  Act,  suspended,  II.  MB. 

H ackstom  or  Hatuillit,  present  at  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  IL  lift.  Taken  prisoner  at  Alrdsmoss,  ib.  Barbarous 
treatment  of,  ib.  Ills  defence  on  his  trial.  Ill  Hit  execution, Ib. 

Haco,  King  of  Norway,  quarrall  wi:h  Alexander  HI.,  L  21  Invades 
Scotland,  Ib.  It  defeated  at  Largs,  Jjl  His  fleet  destroyed 
by  a  storm,  ib.    Returns  to  Orkney,  lb.    His  death,  Ib. 

Haddcm  Rio,  Battle  or,  L  Iftl 

Haddimotom,  burnt  by  Hertford,  L  ftM.   Siege  of,  sia.  Capture 

of.  si  a. 

Hadpinotom,  Earl  or,  defeats  a  party  of  English  from  Berwick, 

U.  6J&.    Is  killed  at  liuuglaa  Castle,  Ib. 
IlAPnox,  PRIRCir AL,  II.  £21 

Hadrian,  expedition  to  Scotland,  L  1    Erects  ramparts  between 

the  Solway  and  Tyne,  Ib.    Death  of,  ib. 
Haldahk,  Mr.  Patrick.  11.  Itil 
II  alibi  rtom  or  I'itcor,  killed  at  Kllllecrankle,  IL  I&r. 
Haurcrtoh,  Ralth  dc,  L  110. 
Halibdrton,  William,  L  2-r'L 
Halidon  Hill,  Battlb  or,  L  IHW. 

Hall,  Thomas,  assists  In  the  murder  of  James  I_i  L  211  Ills 

execution,  273. 
Hall,  Sir  Joan,  one  of  the  murderers  of  James  I.,  L  212. 
Hall,  John,  resists  Arran,  II.  201 
Hall,  Johm,  of  Atterborn,  11.  bfiiL 

Hamrdrom,  letter  of  Wallace  to,  L  9JL  Subscriptions  opened  at. 
for  the  Darlen  scheme,  11.  Mr8.  Opposition  of  the  English 
resident  at,  ib. 

Hamilton.  Abbot  of  Paisley,  L       fill  Made  treasurer,  UL. 

Hamilton.  Abbot  of  KilwlnnlngTE  1011.  Conspiracy  and  impri- 
sonment, Iftl   Conduct  before  Elisabeth,  li.  61 

Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew  s,  influence*  Arran,  L  ill. 
Illness  and  recovery,  filg.  Enters  Edinburgh,  102.  Imprisoned 
for  celcbratlnif  mass,  712.  Declared  traitor,  11.  20.  Jurisdic- 
tion restored,  II.  Zii 

Hamilton,  ARcuatsnor.  catechism  of,  il.  311  Immorality  of,  311 

Hamilton,  Artuir,  >■(  Mert'-un,  surrenders  to  MorU<n,  II.  112. 

Hamilton  or  Botbwelliiacom,  made  prisoner  at  I^ingside,  IL  ftl 
Ills  assRssiuatiou  of  Regent  Moray,  LLL  Takes  refuge  In 
Hamilton  Castle,  ib. 
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Ham-i.tox  or  PTCwnorsr.,  defends  Edinburgh  Castle.  L  »M. 
Hamilton,  I.obd,  IL  iLLL   Renounces  his  allegiance,  334.  Desert* 
D»igta*,  :m. 

Hamilton,  Lobis  created  Karl  of  Arran,  II.  393.  Ira[>ri»'»ticd,  397. 
Hamilton,  Lobd  (  lai  d,  11.  B3>  Joins  queen  on  her  escape  at 

Lang-kle,  tL    Dcclaicd  traitor,  2fi>    AlUck  on  Stirling,  i.io. 

flie«  fn.in  Morton,  160.    Joins  plot  against  Arran,  111. 
Hamilton,  I.obd  Johm,  Joins  plot  against  Arran,  li.  121. 
Hamilton.  Sib  James,  •  I  Draphanc,  L        Mu  d.  rs  Lennox,  437. 

Attempt  to  assassinate,  43*.    Reconciled  to  James  V.,  442. 

Coldness  of  James  t«,  liS.   Treason  and  execution  of,  121, 
Hamilton,  James,  of  Kiucavell,  reversal  of  sentence  of  here*)',  II. 

Li 

Hamilton  JonN,  Arrhlilshop  of  St.  Andrew**,  made  prisoner  at 

Dun'iarton,  ii.  L2L.  Execution  of.  lb. 
Hamilton,  Sia  I'atiick,  brother  nf  Arran,  i.  123. 
Hamilton,  I'atmh,  martyrdom  of,  and  IU  effects,  L  469.  [Stt 

Appendix  to  vol.  I^Notc  XV1H.J 
Hamilton  Palace  liurued,  II.  119. 

Hamilton,  Jamu,  StroND  M  Aligns  or,  his  d<  at h.  IE.  416. 

Hamilton,  Jamu,  'I  hied  Mas^i  is  or,  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sweden,  II.  AnS.  Falsely  accused  of  treason  by  Ochiltree,  ib. 
O  mnisi'di  the  Scottish  hrl^ade  In  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolplius,  Ib.  Illt  «crvlcCT  at  (iuben,  Gbgau,  Magdeburg,  Ac, 
lb.  Is  recalled,  ib.  He  Is  ai  i>  •  r  Yd  high  commissioner  to 
Scotland,  SlUj.  Commission  to,  ib.  Instructions  given  to,  ib. 
I>i«rtuie  of,  for  ScoilaiMl,  Ib.  Ilia  arrival  at  Dalkeith,  Ib. 
He  communicates  his  views  to  the  king,  521.  He  declares 
his  ir.i-i  n  h'  pelevs,  Ib.  Ill*  sympathy  for  the  covenanters, 
lb.  He  refu-es  to  enter  Edinburgh,  S3S.  Afterwards  eon- 
tents,  Ib.  Splendid  arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of, 
Ib.  He  Intimate*  hit  Inteutlon  of  Issuing  a  proclamation,  530. 
He  is  displeased  with  the  covenanter*,  Ib.  His  temporising 
policy,  Ib.  He  gives  no  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the 
covenanters,  £1L  He  pretends  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  Lon- 
don, but  -ui!.l>  tily  return*,  ib.  He  issues  the  king's  procla- 
mation. In.  Pit  ecll 'lis given  to.  63H.  His  oorre-pn  ilenc:  »  illi 
the  king.  112L  He  de|*rls  for  London,  ib.  IV  rtl.ll.ius  policy 
proposed  by,  ili.  He  l»  again  dl*|»tchid  to  Scotland.  &JJL  Im- 
politic eo.  duct  <  f,  |n.  hi,  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Hi.  He  U 
wailed  on  by  »l  ,  utie-  fr<  in  Lhe  Tables,  lb.  lie  makes  two  de- 
mands, lb  He  again  de|*i  U  for  the  court,  Ib.  He  Is  again 
scut  to  Scotland  with  fresh  Instructions,  mi  He  meets  the 
pi  Ivy-council,  S42.  He  Is  requested  to  delay  the  king's  pro- 
clamation, tiX.  He  attempt*  t  •  disunite  the  covenanters,  ib. 
He  Tl»lu  Glasgow,  Ib.  He  calls  a  meeting  of  the,  54&.  His 
arrival  in  lila  gow,  .Mti  His  reception  by  the  covenanters,  lb. 
Disingenuous  conduct  of,  f.4 7 .  His  speech  in  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, JUL  His  satisfaction  wlih  the  moderator's  reply, 
ib.  He  declares  the  assembly  dissolved,  MM).  Proclamation 
Issued  by  the,  64L  He  departs  for  court,  6th  January, 
He  reads  the  covenanters'  petition  to  the  king.  Hi.  He  receives 
order*  to  proceed  with  the  fleet  to  the  Krlth  of  F  rth,  til.  Hb 
arrival,  lb.  Hope 'ess  condition  of  the  tmopa  muter,  xs*  He 
orders  a  proclamation  from  the  king  to  be  published,  ib. 
He  receives  a  refusal  from  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  lb. 
He  Corresi»>nds  with  the  Karl  of  Kotlies,  lb.  He  intercedes 
with  the  king  In  behalf  of  Loudoun,  I.  He  Is  Insulted  by 
Lord  Ci  am  ford,  iai.  He  Is  exculpated  by  parliament,  ivm. 
His  advleo  to  the  King,  nlfi.  He  Is  created  a  duke,  ftlL  His 
nnsuccessful  |>olicy,  lb.  His  arrest  and  Imprisonment  by 
Charles  Lu  lb.  His  opposition  to  the  surrender  of  Charles, 
£24.  Ills  efforts  to  re-cue  the  king.  643.  aiA.  He  leads  the 
Scottish  army  Into  England,  ib.  ills  defeat  at  Preston  and 
capture,  ib.    His  trial  and  execution,  6.M. 

Hamilton,  William,  Tiiibd  Dubs  or,  he  Is  elected  president  of 
the  convention,  II.  74B.  He  becomes  an  ostensible  leader  of 
the  Cavaiiers,  wl3.  Ills  dissent  and  retirement,  ill  He 
betrays  bti  party,  tin.  His  treachery,  h2a.  Artful  policy  of, 
ib.  Ill,  fickleness, ib.  HU  emboss)  to  Paris,  KAL.  He  Is  killed 
in  a  duel,  ib. 

Hamilton,  William,  Focbtii  Mabucis  and  Second  Drue  or. 

[St*  Lanabb.  Eabl  or.] 
Hamilton,  Mb  John,  of  Orbiston,  he  bears  a  message  fp>m  the 

pi  b  y. council  to  the  king,  LL  530. 
Hamilton,  I  is  KobiBT,  minister  of  Olassford,  II.  &4a.    Presents  a 

pa|ier  to  the  General  Assembly  from  Uie  clergy,  Ib. 
Hamilton,  Liei-tbnant-ouLonel,  receives  orders  to  proceed  to 

Gleiicoe,  IL  MM. 
Hamilt  Nj  I.obd  Basil,  II.  M  .' 
Hamilton.  Majob-genkbal,  ii.  *ia. 

Hahiltons,  tub,  conduct  of,  on  imprisonment  of  Mary,  il.  n. 

Keveiations  of  treachery  of,  7jL    Conference  of,  at  Largs, 

Forfeiture  of,  160. 
1 1  as  la  w,  Pat-TLB  or,  L  22.         rStt  Appendix  to  vol.  I.,  Note  8.] 
Ha  slow,  William,  a  Scottish  reformer,  lakes  refuge  lrTKniriaihTT 

I.  674. 

Habold.  Karl  of  Orkney,  L  Ii, 

II  i  it,  Jocxei  ,  assists  James  V.  to  escape  from  Falkland,  L  no. 
Habtcli,  Sib  As-dbrw,  L  LU. 

H  astinos,  David  db,  incites  the  people  against  the  Rissets,  L  T4. 

Hastincb,  John  Of,  competitor  for  the  crown,  L  t  Aekimw- 
ledges  Edward  L  as  lord  paramount,  lb.  The  descent  from 
which  be  olalms  the  crown,  Ib.  Claims  part  of  the  kingdom,  Ib. 

Hatton,  brother  of  Landerdale,  perjury  of,  il.  707. 

HAVEBf DAM,  LOBD,  opposes  the  union,  II.  is-t. 

Hawlet,  Ubnsbal,  commander  of  the  English  forces  iu  Scotland, 

II.  R4I.  His  character,  Ib.  Conduct  and  defeat  of,  at  the 
Battle  of  Falkirk,  £13.  Ills  flight  to  Edinburgh,  Hll.  Dis- 
comfiture of,  U4L 


Hat,  Geo  box,  discussion  on  episcopal  functions,  U.  171.  txpusn 
the  conduct  of  Archblsho|i  Adamson,  Hi. 

Hat.  Sib  Gilbebt,  a  Scottish  poet,  L  30*. 

11  as  .  I.OBD,  crealed  Earl  of  Erml,  L  JiL 

Hat,  Master  of  Kequests,  dl,|«tche<l  to  England  by  Vury.Ltti 

Hat  or  Tallo,  assists  In  murder  of  Daroley,  II.  ii.  A|>prtlkL<i  : 
Of,  £L    AihI  trial  and  execution  of,  tl 

Hat.  Colonel,  a  friend  of  the  Karl  of  Mar,  II.  -ty 

liar.  Constable  of  Scotland    ;  Set  Ebbol.  Eabl  or.] 

Hate,  Gilbbbt  db  la,  and  his  brother  Hugh,  Join  Bruce,  Lll! 
Noticed,  ll*i  lZL 

IIebbidbs,  slate  of,  in  If 03,  U,  405.  Barbarous  coodiLve  J  Ox 
Inhabitants,  lb. 

Helvetian  Contusion  or  Faith.  II.  - 1 • » 

UBMlNcruBD,  the  historian.  Ids  description  of  the  Scciush  SV. 
tron,  L  lOL   (Quoted,  110,  lt». 

Hcndbbson.  Andbew.  connection  with  Gowiie  pl.  t,  11.  j^,  Bk 
Conduct  in  the  Tower,  :trrt. 

Uendbbson,  Ket.  Albxandeb.  minister  of  Lrochari,  ».«».  Ila 
defence  of  church  llbertiea,  lb.  Elected  mukrsU*  of  tM 
General  Assembly,  647.  fiOL  He  draws  up  an  aaiwrr  tt  tlx 
king's  proclamation,  iil.  His  pa(*r  upin  the  IsvtsUai  rf 
di  feosive  war,  ib.  One  of  the  deputies  to  Use  Usr,  hi 
Chaplain  to  the  army,  5f0.  Speech  of,  Covtcant  t  in 
up  by,  is 09.  His  interview  with  Montrose,  ILL  His  eoacv 
versy  with  Charles  1^  SiL   Death  of,  lb. 

Hen bt  1^  of  England,  L  tiL 

Hbnbt  II.,  of  England,  LiLlfi. 

Henbt  IIL,  of  England,  receives  homage  from  AlfTAndrr  11,1 
12.  Alexander  marries  his  sister  Joan,  Ii  IntUm-sl  s.:  ■■• 
Alexander  by  Walter  Blsset,  7_4j  75.  Meditates  sn  istvi  a  t 
Scotland,  and  prooeeils  to  Newcastle  with  an  army,  Ii.  Twv 
of  peace— waives  homage  from  Alexander,  lb.  Bis  dsoruif 
Margaret  marries  Alexander  111.,  IS.  Sends  BUnbten  k 
Soutil  h  court,  Ib.  Interview  with  Alexander  at  KoxbsitV 
Interposes  between  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  and  AlexsiMrr.ik 
Death  of,  flu. 

Hbvbt  IV.,  of  England,  supplants  Richard  II*  LUX  Hi-r. 
Iiedltlon  Into  Scotlansl,  211.  Defeats  Hot -par  and  IX nr1** 
Shrewsbury,  '.'  I  -  Takes  James  L  prisoner,  3«».  K<t  a 
Uods  with  Albany,  250,  2&L   His  death,  22JL 

Henbt  VI.,  of  Kngland,  treaty  with  James  II.  of  Scotland, i.  V. 
Defeated  by  the  Yorkists,  344.  Obtains  the  assutaaot  <■(  B* 
Earl  of  Angus,  :nfl. 

Hbnbt  VII.,  of  England,  renews  treaty  with  Junes  IIL  LSI 
Intrigues  with  rebellions  Scottish  b irons,  3AL.  Con»|«rsrf  -i 
against  James  IV.,  tslt  James  IV.  supports  the  pi-t.'f  fV 
kin  Warbeck  against,  JM,  ill.  His  truce  with  Scousal  M 
Deat  i  of,  an. 

Hbnbt  VIII.,  of  England,  negotiations  with  James  IV,  L  *• 
Declares  war  against  Scotland.  IPX  Intrigues  anisst  nVf: 
Alliany,  Hfi.  War  with  Scotland,  12&.  Ills  trestr  Bl 
James  V.,  <«3,  Intrigues  against  Cardinal  B»t.s.  «H 
His  proceedings  on  death  of  James  V.,  Mi.  riff  •' 
marriage  or  Queen  Mary  with  Uie  Prince  of  H'sle,  H 
Plots  assassination  of  Ilea  Loo,  &90.    His  death,  OIL 

Hbnbt,  Pkinc*.  Carlisle  and  Doncaater  ceded  to,  L  tL  At  bsd> 
of  the  Standard,  tiZ.   Earldom  of  Nonhumberiand  ««*<i  '• 
S3,    Meets  Stephen  to  ratlty  treaty  of  peace,  ib.   Ha  (test:  * 

HrsHr  run  MiNsTBCL,  or  "Blind  Harry,"  L  304. 

Hbnbt  II.,  of  France,  letter  from,  L  &12.  Duplicity  of,  lb.  l>sa 
of.SXL 

Henbt  HI.,  of  France,  remonstrates  against  Marys  eirexS*. 
IL  231. 

Hbnbt,  Pbincb,  birth,  and  conspiracy  for  seiiiag  his  ps»*  - 

3&L   Baptism,  3J2. 
Henbtsocn,  Hobebt,  L  3QL  description  of  his  poems,  3M-3P 
IlErBCBN  or  H  ales  L  iLL  325,  334. 
llBrat'BN  or  Bolton,  aol-ts  In  murder  of  Darnley,  il  ii. 

of,  ML  Dying  declaration  of,  62. 
HirBt-BN  or  Uiccsbton,  dispatched  by  Mary  to  Dwtbsr,  5  a 
II  rit  is,  Patbick,  Bishop  of  Moray,  Immorality  of,  ii.  Ill 
llEBBroBD,  Eabl  or,  commands  at  the  t«tu*  of  Haaweit^ 

L  LUL 

Hebmitaob  <  astli.  ii  122. 

Hbbim,  Tits  ItAsTAhD.  murders  Sir  Bobert  Ker,  L  2*.  It  *• 

Battle  i  f  Fl  <iden,  lffjL 
Hbbon,  Sib  William,  L405.  Influence  of  hlswlfenajsmaiv 
Hebon,  Sib  Joiin,  slain  at  the  Raid  •  (  Keidxirr,  II.  4». 
Hsaaiss,  Sib  Joun,  of  Terrcaglei,  hanged  by  D'sglas  LOL 
Heebies,  Lobd,  implores  Mary  not  to  marry  Hotbsrii,  n  •■ 
Joins  queen's  |*rty,  IL   Accompanies  Mary  U>  Enjt^.  ■ 
Persuades  Mary  to  submit  to  trial,  K9    Chosen  coslbk'*  " 
by  Mary,  9SL    Dispatched  by  her  to  Elizabeth,  U. 
by   Moiay,   liH.     Uberated,   LLi.     Chose"  coanol.x  > 
James  VI.,  Lii   Interview  with  Ling  and  G<.sm*  cos.pi.'^"- 
173.    Indignation  at  Mary's  condemnation,  23L 
Hebbies,  Db.  IIcqh,  at  rescue  of  king  from  Gowrte,  ii.  jl" 
1 1 LBTroaD,  Eabl  or,  invades  Scotland,  L  kXL  •■rtr"f>'a',t.' 
Henry  to,  ib.     Departure  of,  5M.    Second  Inns*.*. 
Kctreat,  621  Created  Duke  of  Somerset,  fifll  f-^  s>*ut>' 
HioHLANtw,  social  condition  of.  In  t«03,  H.  uy»   Frttj  ma* 
d<  predallons,  Ib.    Attempts  made  to  rsstrala  use-  <»•»»• 
ASH.   Feuds  In  the,  SjU.  A  dril  war  breaks  oat  In  tbt  m 
Failure  of  an  attempt  to  promote  peace  In  the,  T»l.  IJ*c^tl 
campaign  In  Uie,  tw     Suspension  of  the  war  la  tK  • 
Renewal  of  the  war  iu  the,  lai.   Gatherirp  ia  ovs. »»  i 
arniing  measures  In  the,  BUJ.   A  new  rising  f-nytf^' 
lb.     State  of  the,  1*22.    Scheme  of  Pnsideot  I«rV" 
settling  the,  QUI 


3d  by  Gooq  'e 


IIicur.iNDEM,  their  habit*,  ILS21L  garage  conduct  of  the  boat  of, 
IP4.  Their  recall,  122.  Increase  of  their  army,  7H9.  In- 
efficiency  of  l/ann-m,  their  new  commvmler,  lb.  A  body  of, 
drlcawd  by  Mackay,  Sb.  Di-sen*iniis  among  the,  ib.  They 
•tuck  the  Camcronians  at  DutikrU,  TBO.  RcpilUc  of  the,  701. 
Their  army  breaks  up,  lb.  They  aign  a  liond  to  rrowmrje 
on  a  future  day,  lb.  They  resolve  to  renew  th<-  war,  Ib.  Dia- 
per-Ion cf  the,  122.  Slalo  of  the,  T*~  Dreadalbane  ne- 
g"llato*  *Hh  the  chief*  of,  Ib.  The  chiefs  of  the,  Uke  oath  nf 
alU'KUnoc,  7»n.  (,'auiv*  of  tlx  ir  .lur-  liiiitni,  910.  Treacin-ry 
ol  the  gnvrrmu  nt  towai  ds  a  rvplinent  of,  &1L  Renewal  i>f  dc. 
pnttatloiia  by  the,  lb.  They  arc  opi>o»ed  to  the  landing  of 
Charles.  2LL   Thilr  march  f  r>  m  P.  rih  to  Edinburgh,  920. 

illU,  Colobel,  Governor  of  Kurt  William,  1L  122.  He  receives 
imli T«  concerning  (ilenoe,  xol . 

Hoo,  Rev.  Ma.,  mlnl-ter  of  Cam  ek,  ii.  »93. 

Hos.ce,  La,  tub  Battle  or,  11.  hJU. 

HOLIDAY*,  thfircvtl  observance  of,  LL  4-3. 

Holland,  Flobence,  Earl  or,  competitor  for  the  crown,  L  £L 

Holland,  a  Scottish  pott,  author  of  "The  Buke  of  the  Howlat," 

I.  3U'J. 

Hollano.  the  U  kit  to  Pboyikcu  of,  Intercede  for  the  life  of 
thai  le*  L,  II.  ftia 

Home,  Alex  apnea.  Thibd  I.oiip,  ib  f«ated  by  the  English.  L  11LL 
HI*  twhavlnur  at  the  buttle  of  Khild.m,  Uhaand  noie.  Treason 
of.  iUL  Imprisonment  and  flight,  HL  Ueturn  to  Scotland, 
al"     Execu'ton  of.  419. 

Home,  Geobue,  I'oib-h  I.obd,  wounded,  L  BQ6. 

Home,  Alsxamdeb.  Firm  Loan,  11.62.  A  t  coronation  of  James  VI,, 
UL  At  LangsMe,  ai.  At  Lethmgton's  trial,  112.  Dellvernl 
op  hi  Morton  at  siege  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  Ll£, 

Home,  Alexander,  Fiarr  Eabl,  Imprisoned  by  Arran,  II.  2QL 
Conspiracy  against,  3S9.  Released  from  sentence  or  txconi- 
tnuicalion,  li.  41  -. 

Home,  Sib  Ceobge,  L  416.    Execution  of,  iliL 

Home,  I>asid.  of  Wcdilerbnrn,  munlers  De  la  Bastlo,  L  "n  HI* 
as«a*ainatlwii  of  I'-lnckaililer,  L  in. 

Home.  Sib  James,  appJnled  warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  II. 
liiu    Receives  g  .veMv.rshlp  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  213. 

Home,  Sib  ALtiast.ra,  dispatched  to  Elizabeth,  II.  lfifi.  Inter- 
view with  Hurghley,  Ib.  Bond  of,  for  release  of  James  from 
G..wrle.  Ih5. 

Home  Cabtlb,  taken  from  the  English,  L  £JJL   Capture  of,  by 

t»u*sex,  1L  II".   Surrender  of,  to  Cromwell,  Sjiaand  noto. 
Homildom  Hill,  Battle  or,  L  242. 

Hooee.  Colowbl,  Ida  mission  from  Fmith  court.  II.  *32.  Iteceirea 
doubii'nl  support,  "33.    He  U  deceived  by  the  Cameronlan>,  lb. 
Hon,  Hib  THOMAa.  lord  advocate,  his  vigorous  op|K»Ulon  to 

the  MarquW  of  Hamilton,  ii.  645. 
HorarcB    [Stt  Pkbct.] 

Houat*  In  the  early  ag«a,  I.  LL  In  the  rtlgn  of  Jamei  2tfl. 
How abd.  Sir  Edwabd,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  ««nt  on 

an  expedition  agalnat  the  Marlon*,  I.  Ml.  Death  of,  401. 
Howabd.  I-obo  Tmomai,  L  22h,   High  Admiral  of  England,  403. 

Send*  an  intuiting  meaMige  to  Jamea  V.,  ib.    At  the  battle  of 

Kloddcn,  apt. 

How  a  to,  Sib  Edwabd,  at  the  Battle  of  Hodden,  L.407,  40  H. 
Howabd,  Lobd  William,  II.  SHL 
IIOWaBD,  Lobd  Admibal,  II.  231.  3PS.  w.. 

Howabd,  Lobd,  condemned,  II.  fiJiiL    Saved  by  the  Marqnli  of 

Hainllton,  Ib. 
Ilowisoa,  .lous,  imprltonmeot  of,  II.  4:4. 

Hi'bkbt,  Niciiolai,  or  Kbemch  Pabi«,  hh  evidence  reganllng  the 

niuid^r  of  Uaniley,  ii,  4&.  *6. 
Hucbowk  or  tub  Awlb  Rtal,  a  So  >ttl»h  poet,  L  291. 

llOOaOH,  ItOBEBT,  B  Scottish  poet,  ii.  311 

Hl'tttoN,  Tiioma*,  tran»lator  of  "l)u  ItarU*.,"  ii,  3JX, 

Hoc  ii,  aeee»kion  to  throne,  L  2i>    Death  of,  Iti. 

Heal,  Al>xahdeb,  of  Mandenton,  liitruated  «ilh  warrant  to 

arrest  Archibald  l>  ntln,  II.  lfij«, 
H  cms,  David,  a  bauiishcd  minister,  distrwi  of,  li.  206. 
Hume,  Alexander,  of  N.  Berwick,  comca  to  assistance  of 

Jamea  VI.,  IL  :t&0. 
Hume,  Auxanoeb,  [--ems  of,  II.  369. 
He  Mi,  John,  «arna  Heirent  Moray  of  bis  danper,  11.  1 14. 
IIuhb,  CAfTAlK,  at  capture  of  Dumliarton  Cattle,  li.  i  Jfi 
Hume  or  (ioD*raor-r,  a  hlstorUn,  quoted,  L  354,114^111,  Noticed. 

li.  970. 

Hcmb,  Alexawbeb.b  covenanler,  execution  of,  H,  12L 
Hcme,  Sim  Patbick,  of  Polwarth,  persecution  of,  II.  i2L.  Hii 
ilaufihter  nulieol.  lb.  Escapes  to  Holland,  ib.  Takes  fart  in 
Argyll's  invasion,  133.  Character  of,  ih.  Hear*  "fi  1,1  the 
continent,  L1L  Becomes  a  member  of  "The  Club,"  ILL,  l» 
created  Earl  of  Marchmout  and  chancellor,  B12.  and  Appendix 
to  vol.  II.,  Note,  M.  p.  SiL 
IHrstDox,  conference  of,  with  Arran,  II.  19«.  Embassy  to  Jamei, 
32L 

IUktimodok,  Danti,  Eabl  or.  L  6».  i±- 

Huntley,  Geoboe,  Fib»t  JUbl  or,  defeats  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
II  wlet,  Alexakdib,  TntBD  Eabl  or,  at  Hodden.  1. 408.  Noticed, 

41/.  iKuth  of.  4i^ 
IlrBTLET,  Geouoe.  Fucbtvi  Eabl  or.  defeats  the  English  at  Had- 
den  Kig,  L  IUL  la  apuoiuttd  chancel !■  r,  444.  Challenge* 
Bomeraet,  fifiL  Made  prisoner.  U!L  Pr-mUea  to  J..I11  Eng. 
land,  612.  Dispatched  against  tho  Clanranald,  614.  Disgrace 
of.ib.  Joins  reformers.  fon. piracy  of.  711.  Invito*  Mary 
to  Stralhbogle,  712,  Rebellion  of,  ib.  Defeat  and  dtatti. 
713.  Eitate*  and  Utle  forfeitctl,  ib.  Attainder  of  hla  body 
by  parllameut,  7i7. 
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HrwTLlT,  Gbokok,  Firm  Fa  XL  or,  his  danger  when  Rlcclo 
was  murdered,  L  I4L  Chancellorship  bestowed  on,  771.  At 
conference  at  Crai^millar,  ii.  3fi,  Consents  to  the  divorce 
of  hla  sister  from  Itothwcll,  ILL.  Ileslored  to  his  estates, 
Ib.  Proleata  against  Mary's  marrUce,  6.'.  Join*  queen'* 
party,  7_L  At  conference  at  Laifr*.  ti.  Aweinbles  f.irres, 
90.  104.  Subnilta  to  Moray,  JUL  Attack  of,  ori  Silrllog, 
rouference  wiUi  Mortons  cmuiiMioncrs,  112.  iie>t  ired  to 
honours  and  estate,  143 

ItCHTLCT,  (JhOlOK,  SlXTU   EABL  »i:d   FlBJT  MaBQCIE  Qf,  |llot  tO 

release  James  fr>>m  Gowile's  hands,  LL  lw&.  indignation  at 
Mary's  condemnation,  lafl.  Joins  jsmnish  fartioii.  J32.  HI* 
connection  with  the  munlLT  of  "Hi-  Is  nnie  Earl  of  Moray,'* 
343.  Trial  and  pardon.  aiL  ReMlloti  and  fl'«ht,  din.  Ex- 
communicated, UL  Petitions  king  fur  trial,  dUL.  Act  of 
alK.illlioii,  ':*»'•.  Summoned  for  trial,  3AL.  C  nuplraey  atia^nst, 
lil.  SeiiUiiec  nf  lreas'<n  arfl  fiirftltcoe,  SiLi.  IVoces-dings 
against,  ib.  At  battle  ol  Glen  ivat,  Ib.  I'l  uUt  ;  do.lruclion  of 
his  Cistle,  3fil  Return  of,  asil.  UcO'iici  rd  t  -  the  kills,  371. 
Is  a^ain  excommunicated,  iln.  Quarrel  with  Freudian;: ht,  li. 
604.  Oidcreil  tottiipiar  ti'ltJte  the  privye  •until,  ib.  Hisairest, 
Ib.    Impi  isoiiment  and  retease,  H>.    Deutli  ot,  ib. 

Hdmtlet,  Coi'mtcw  or,  main1'  an  offer  to  ?ynisi  of  Murray  on 
behalf  of  her  liuiUml,  LL  :m!9. 

Hvktlet,  Gbobcb.  Scro»D  M AEQtna  or,  II.  ili.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Montrose.  SS6.  iLLa.  I>efeat  ami  flight  of, Ilia  cxecu. 
lb  n.  042. 

Hurt  ley,  John,  comma-  dcr  of  a  Jacobite  lri»p  In  1715,  II.  tsi7. 
HrTCtiiKsoM,  tub  Key.  Patbick,  ii.  &QL 


I. 

Icelajtd,  tsusu  or,  L  IB. 

Ida,  fouitder  of  Norliiumbria,  L 

Ila,  colonised  by  Angus,  L  21l 

Ilav,  tub  Eabl  or,  lord-jusLice-gonfral,  U.  ilL 

lscarsi  itatio.'S,  A<"r  or,  passed,  il.  77«. 

IxcuArriiAT,  Aboot  of,  at  Bannockburn,  L  L2fl.  Monastery  of, 
founded,  161.    Abbot  of,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Fiudden,  408. 

Iwcuroi.M,  Wai  ti  n  Bowkb,  Abbot  or.   [*<  Bowi.b.j 

IrciiM.ttiTi:*,  fsm  Davio,  L  lifi.  Suffers  death  In  the  cause  of 
Bruce,  112. 

Ikcdlke,  Abbot  of,  L  341- 

"iMiiikH,  the,"  a  mysterious  pl.it,  11.  iftfi.    Escape  of  the  In- 
tended victims,  ib.    Investigation  of,  ib. 
Is-JkUUM  dk  Col'ci.   [fkt  Cocci,  j 
taut  li,  Jons,  the  marshal,  L  i,u 

l.\oUH,  SlU  J  SMfci,  Abbot  of  Colrns*.  L  4  I.V 

liixu  or  liiSED,  L  3£2.  Intercummuning  letters  of,  Issued,  U.  708. 
Inverlocuy,  IIatti.b  or,  II.  nx\. 

Ixvk.ksBT  Cavtlk,  taicvn  by  M-<ntrose,  ii.  622 :  by  General  Dean, 
67.i;  by  the  Marquis  of  Atholl,  Ltd;  and  by  alar,  »4b. 

I*YKB*S84,  L  Mia  3*T- 

Iuvbhmkm  Castle,  seised  by  the  Jacobite*,  11.  MB. 

Iosa,  Islaxo  or,  first  miulonaries  settle  at,  L26— 4*. 

Iosa,  Mo5A*TkkT  or,  L  26.    Monks  of,  32.    Abbot  of,  51—67. 

I Bs.L*!to,  cmigrauU  from,  L  27—5*.  Bruce  take*  ref  ge  ><n  the 
coast  of.  Hi.  Invaded  by  Uward  Bruce,  111 ;  by  Sir  William 
Douglas,  232.  The  cause  of  Lexkio.  Warbtck  supported  by. 
Expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  against,  403.  Crown 
of,  offered  to  James  V.,  4SB. 

IUKLssn,  Da.,  mission  U>  Scotland,  L  362. 

latsH  MaaMscKK,  account  of,  ii.  622. 

lB05»ID^  *,  Cbomwi  ll  a.  II.  ulL 

Ibtow,  Gocbal,  mentioned,  il.  631,  623. 

lav iMa,  Percy  meet*  the  Scottish  forces  at,  L  2.  Edward  I.,  of 
England  at,  195. 

Ibyt>k,  an  e|iiscopallan  clergy  man,  preaches  to  the  Jacobite  In- 

surgeuta,  ii.  *69. 
iBiisr,  Da  ,  quoted,  IL  222. 

latino,  8m  Alsxahdeb,  of  Drum,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  L 

253.  note,  ib.    Noticed,  II.  ili. 
ISABBi,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  L  ti. 
IftABKM-S,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  L  IL 
IsABHt.LA,  Counte**  of  Buchan.   [St?  Hixuis.] 
let ABBU.A,  wife  of  Rolwrt  Bruce,  L  ilia. 

l&ABKLLA,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Ross,  L  212. 

Isabkxiu,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Imprisoned,  L  2»;o. 
Isabella,  daughter  of  James  L,  married  to  Francis,  Duke  of 
BreUgnc,  L  274. 

Isla,  Dosalu  Ballocd,  Lokd  or,  invades  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. L  322. 
Ibls,  Alkxavdeb  or,  L  444. 
Isla,  Jons  or,  L  *<5. 

Isles,  Wkhtmbn,  L  UL  Men  of  the,  fiL  Invaded  and  subdued 
by  Bruce,  1  i'l.  Rebellion  in,  2M.  The  country  ravaged  by 
freeltooter*  from,  320.  Dispute  between  Janjes  II.  and  the 
King  of  Norway  regarding,  :ui.  Rebellion  in,  26fl.  :v.'J,  HL 
Visited  by  Jatnc*  V.,  455. 

IsLKii.JoMM.lxtRDorTUs  ,  rebellion  of,  I.  209.    Ills  submission,  2UL 

Iklsh,  Do»au>,  Loan  or  Tiir,  rebellion  and  causes  of,  L  212. 
fighu  the  Itattle  of  Harlaw,  2iX   SubmlU  to  A Havy .  lb. 

I»t.ca,  Ai  tXiM't  u  or  tiik,  Earl  of  Ross,  arrested  by  James,  L  20 1 . 
Aduimilsheil  and  set  at  liberty,  Ib.  Renewed  rebellion  of,  Ib. 
Delivers  himself  up  to  Jauies,  Ib.  Imprisoned,  ib.  Leagues 
against  James  II.,  326. 

Iki.m,  Jons,  Earl  or  Ross,  and  Lonn  or  Tns.  [Stt  Rw*.] 

Ul.Kit,  Bimior  or  tub,  alain  at  the  battle  of  Kloddcn,  i.  lilSL 

Itslt,  the  Stewart  court  transferred  to,  Lit  *22. 
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3. 

Jictt,  Gii.Br.BT,  protestor  of  philosophy,  University  of  Leyden, 

ii.  am. 

Jacobite*.  Scotch,  their  submission  to  government.  II.  74T.  Feeble 
opposition  of,  to  the  vote  of  foifeltnre,  241,  Their  perjury,  123, 
They  assume  the  name  of  Cava  I  lew,  813.  Apathy  In  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  Chevalier,  B34.  Expectations  of,  from  thu 
unl  in,  ILL  Deprrssrd  condition  of,  Mt  Their  leaders  restrained 
by  government,  in.  Take  up  arms  In  the  south-west  i.f 
Scotland,  ML  Join  the  English  Insurgents,  lb..  >3».  A  detach- 
ment tent  by  Mar  across  the  Firth,  lb.  Reach  Edinburgh,  aib. 
Take  Lelth  Fort, lb.  Al-attd  nit.  lb.  Halt  at  Scton  Heme,  ttii. 
DNputc*  with  the  English,  i£n,  Threaten  !■> attack  Dumfries, 
(ULU  A  portion  rsli^e  t  >  march  Into  England,  lb.  Their 
arrival  at  Preston,  ^2.  Bravery  nf  th.-.  hJLL  Rcpiilte  the 
Government  troop*,  ll>.  Their  unconditional  surrender,  KtWi. 
Cruel  treatment  inflicts!  by  the  royalists  up-n,  lb.  Trw|n 
under  Mar  march  to  Dunblane,  **T.  At  the  battle  of  SheritT- 
nmlr,  K6g.  Propose  to  negotiate  with  government,  i-Tfl.  Dc- 
crcive  i  f  Uie  army,  lb.,  DWptites  In  the  ramp, 

Their  final  dispe r»l<m,  ht«  Punishment  of  the,  lb  Execu- 
lion  of  five,  e?I.  Correspondence  of,  tilth  Cardinal  AU 
bcrool,  8Tj«.  Arrival  of  forces  from  Spain,  £12-  Dl«  ported 
by  (ienerat  Wlghtrnan,  lb  Refugees  repair  to  Italy,  lb. 
Prop-isali  to  the  Dukis  of  Argyll,  eel.  Leaders  corrwjmnd 
with  the  Chevalier,  til.  Number  and  character  of  tin  se 
who  Jt.ln  Prince  Charles,  ait.  March  to  Edinburgh,  alt.  Cap. 
tore  of  the  city,  2i2»  They  proclaim  James  VIII.,  lb.  Re- 
solve to  give  tattle  to  Sir  John  Cope,  42*.  They  defeat  the 
royalist*  at  Preeton,  81L  Kindness  to  their  prisoners,  42i. 
Triumphal  retnrn  to  Edinburgh,  lb.  Dimension*  In  the  army, 
a'*-  State  of  their  cause  In  Scotland,  ib.  They  march  into 
England.  a31.  Arrival  at  Derby,  Ib.  Re*nlve  to  retreat,  JJEL 
They  repulse  the  English  at  Clifton,  Ih.  Return  to  Scotland, 
9*0.  Tlicir  wretched  condition,  Ib.  Defeat  the  royal  army  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  311.  Renewed  dimension*  among,  Ql.v 
Retreat  from  Stirling,  2iiL  Reach  Inverness,  ait  Defeated 
at  the  bottle  of  CulMon,  Hi.  Inhuman  treatment  of,  by  the 
royalUta.  Ull,  Trials  and  executions  of,  9.16. 

Jacobites,  NoftTHCxnKM*.  rliliif  of  the,  II.  his  Holy  Island  cap- 
tured by,  tii.  Proclaim  King  James  at  Hexham,  Ib.  Join 
the  Scottish,  ML  sii.  Disputes  with  them,  i£D,  March  Into 
England,  tuil.  Thev  reach  Proton,  ifii  Planl  of  defence, 
463,  Attacked  by  General  Willi*,  £41  They  agree  to  sur- 
render, 464,  Arc  cruelly  treated  by  the  royalists,  lb.  Tried 
at  Preston,  sii.  Refuse  to  affix  their  names  to  a  bond  for 
managing  the  Pretender  s  affair*,  tit. 

Jamxs  I.,  treacherously  captured  by  the  English,  L  Treaty  for 
release  of,  211  Taken  to  France  by  Henry  V.,  214.  libera- 
tion of,  241.  Marriage  ol,  Ih.  Ascends  the  throne,  Ib.  Cha- 
racter, 243.  Coronation,  ib.  His  first  parliament,  Ib.  Severity 
of,  240.  Marriage  of  his  dans-liter  with  the  Dauphin, 
Ametl  Highland  chiefs,  2£L  Defeats  Alexander  or  the  Isle*, 
lb.  Birth  of  his  twin  tons,  M«-  He  renews  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, 2SJL  Last  parliament  of,  Ib.  Conspiracy  against,  lb. 
Keep  Chri«tma*  at  Perth,  ill.  His  murder,  ib.  Character, 
condori,  and  family  of,  Hi  Policy  towards  the  clergy,  t»*- 
Twde  carried  on  by,  241.   Hit  poetry  described  and  criticised, 

230—30*. 

Jams*  II.,  born,  L  £>L  Conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  314.  Corona- 
tion of,  Ib.  Given  up  to  Livingston,  219.  Carried  off  by 
Crichton,  Ih.  Returned  to  Livingston,  rtwv  Select*  Kennedy 
and  Crlchton  for  his  Councillors,  320.  Affianced  to  Mary  of 
Guelder*,  Ib.  Marriage  of,  322.  Punishes  the  Livingston*, 
3-'x.  Prudent  conduct  of,  :\m  Seizes  Lochmahen  and  Douglas 
Castle*.  330,  Assassinates  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  33*. 
Submission  of  Jamts,  Karl  of  Douglas  to,  :m.  Renewal  of  his 
contest  with  the  Dougla«es,  Ib.  iv-i  ks  counsel  of  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy, 334.  Defeats  the  Douglas  taction,  SAL  Insulting  letter 
of  the  Duke  or  York  to,  33a,  He  Invades  England,  311  Layt 
siege  to  Roxburgh  Castle,  Hi.  His  death,  character,  and 
family,  lb. 

Jam**  III.,  coronation  of,  L  DHL  Carried  off  by  Lord  Tloyd,  3JL 
Treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Norway,  ''''  Marriage 
of,  aiu.  Character  of,  lb.  Faronritet  of.  "342.  Conspiracy 
against,  2AL.    Seizure  of,  344.    Murder  of  bis  favourite*,  ib. 

!  ■'[  r  i  -  •  t :  r  r  1  -  -  -  1  i.r,  !':    r  ,  !  •        BgSl  Hi  the  r,  MllitSl  91, 

34a.  Concludes  truce  with  England,  :m*  Matrimonial  pro. 
jeots  of.  afifl.  Rebellion  against,  jfii  Defeat  and  murder  of, 
afii  Character  of,  3JLL  Costume  of,  314.  Aneolote  of,  3Ji. 
jAMtt  IV.,  Joins  the  rebels  against  his  father,  1  JfiL.  3A2.  Coro- 
nation of,  174.  Parliament  justifies  hi*  rebellion,  311L 
HI*  treatment  of  hi*  falln-rS  supporters,  3*0.  .'til-  Secret  plot 
against,  343.  Character  and  conduct  of,  Ih.  Ex]"-ili'.inn  to 
Highlands,  384.  Repairs  Fort  Tarbert,  It..  Entertainment  of 
Warheek,  3«2-  Invades  England.  3*3.  Conclude*  a  truce  with 
England,  322.  Vlilts  the  Hlghlar  •!*,  ri-Q  Formation  of  a 
navy,  Ib.  Prudenco  of,  fto  Treaty  of  marriatre  with  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  England,  lb.  Tragic  death  of  hi*  mls- 
tres*.  391.  Reception  ol  hi*  bride,  312.  Marriage  of,  MS,  MT. 
Influence  on  Continent,  324.  Birth  of  an  heir  to,  lb.  I'll, 
primage  of,  sat.  Difference  with  Henry  VII.,  lb.  Attention 
to  nary,  321.  Negotiations  with  France  and  Pope  Julius, 
32L  Birth  of  a  son  to.  lb.  Corrrsponts  with  Henry  VII., 
IfiL  Letter  to  Henry,  liLL  Sailing  of  his  fleet,  lb.  Invades 
England,  DH.  Conduct  of,  at  Flodden.lfil.  De  feat  and  death  of, 
Ib.  Character  of,  1DL  tleneroslty  of,  44L  AmmemenU  of. 
lb.   Extravagance  of,  441.  Love  of  alchemy,  444.  Surgical 


•kill  of,  454.  Curious  experiment  by,  J4L  Remorte  and  roper- 

ttillon  of,  Ib.   Introduction  of  printing  by,  Ib. 

Juiss  V.,  coronation  of,  L  ILL  Removes  to  Stirling,  US.  At- 
sumes  the  government,  ta*-  Education  of,  132.  Its  Inter- 
ruption by  the  queen,  134.  Attains  his  majority,  lb.  Escapes 
from  Angus,  440.  Character  of,  441  ■  Procedure  against  to* 
Douglases,  lb.  Res  leges  Tantallon,  112.  Proceedings  against 
the  Borderer*.  113,  Severity  to  Archibald  D>  nglas,  Hi.  Pro- 
posals of  marriage  to,  lb.  Renews  treaty  n  1th  Netherlands,  4*4. 
Policy  of,  Ib.  Concludes  truce  with  England,  44*.  Order  cf 
Garter  and  Golden  Fleece  conferred  upon,  lb.  Prop«al*  of 
marriage  of,  H2.  Sails  for  France,  ib.  Driven  back  and  renews 
hit  voyage,  430.  Marries  the  Prince*  Magdalene,  of  France, 
ib.  Return  to  Scotlaftd,  and  death  r.f  queen, ILL  Military  pre- 
parati.'ns  of,  432.  Conspiracies  against,  ib.  Second  marriage 
of.  433.  Extends  his  influence,  lb.  Birth  of  a  prince,  ill. 
Voyage  to  Western  Isle*,  Ib.  and  444.  Conspiracies)  against, 
4:.6.  Melancholy  of,  Ib.  Annexation  of  f->rfctte<1  estates,  Ib. 
Birth  of  another  ton,  ar.d  death  of  both,  1AL  Agrees  to  c?et 
Henry  at  York,  and  talis  to  do  so,  131.  War  with  England, 
lb.  Mu>t«.r*  his  host  on  Boroughmjir,43».  Factious  conduct 
of  his  nobles,  Ib.  Second  expedition,  and  r  >ut  at  Solway  Mo*«, 
4tf0.  Mental  depression  and  death  of,  441,  Literary  attalnraeuts, 
and  poetry  of,  62*.  430,  Adventure*,  Ac,  42*.  Gold  and 
silver. work,  New-yenr's  gifts,  and  plate  of,  442,  Sprrrti,  amuse- 
ments, and  liberality  of,  460.  &&L   Burial  of,  645. 

Jlim  VI.,  birth  of,  1  U2,  Baptism,  1L  2L.232.   Coronation,  :i. 
Address  to  parliament  at  Stirling,  LUL  Assumes  (overnmctit, 
132.  Council  of  twelve  peers,  143.  Opens  parliament  at  Stirling 
Castle,  144.   New  council  chosen,  Ib.    Sets  out  for  Edinburgh, 
arrival  and  reception,  161.  l»2.   Subscribes  the  national  cove- 
nant, HQ,    Poverty  ■  f,  li_L    l!nm  urcd  plot  apaiiist.  ib.  Re- 
fuse* to  receive  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  1 66.     Refutes  to 
discard  Lennox,  14L   Corresponds  with  his  mother,  lb.  In- 
terview with  Randolph,  103.    Refuses  to  pardon  Sir  James 
Balfour.  176.  Prolligacy  of  hi*  court,  lb.  Captivity  of.  LU,  In- 
terview with  nerrle*  and  Newhottle.  lb.  Interview  with  Carey 
and  Bones,  L4L    Deputation  from  theclerpy  to,  13X  Obtains 
postponement  of  conventii  n,  I  -t.    Sagacity  of,  1S4»  Cots- 
suits  Colonel  Sterrtrt  ».  to  Ms  e^cajy,  1 »«.    Consults  Sir 
James  Mots  ill.  l&L    Hit  release,  lb.   Pardons  conspirators, 
atid  visit*  Ruthren  Castle,  Ib.    His  perAdy,  1       Letter  fn>o 
Elirabeth,  ib.    Take*  up  realdenee  at  Stirling  Castle,  ib.  Re- 
ceptlon  of  Walsingham,  !-'»,    Interview  with  Ihivltiin,  IM. 
0|«  n«  convention  at  St.  A:  drew'*,  ?o<i.    Treatment  cf  Dan!«h 
embassy,  20L  Conduct  "0  A-mn  and  Ker  being  accused  of 
murder  of  Lord  Ru*tel,  ^o*     Submits  to  terms  of  banl*bcd 
lords.  212,    Pardons  Archibald  D  ogla*,  ILL  Conelurle* 
league  with  EllsabeUi,  214.    Elizabeth  ■  letter  to,  22*.  Recep- 
tion of  newt  of  his  mother's  condemnation,  238.  Despatches 
Keith,  alsoMeivlll  and  Gray,  to  London,  ib.    Pusillanimity  of, 
lb.    Letter  of,  to  the  assembly,  213,    KenntrnCtS)  alliance  with 
England,  Ib.   Attempts  to  reconcile  the  nobllltt,  3BL  Mys- 
teries policy  of,  frti.    Interview  with  Jane  Kennedy,  332. 
Reject*  Spanish  alliance,  and  adheres  to  England,  Ib.  Mtrches 
against  Maxwell,  stv    Measures  tat  defence  of  the  econtry, 
lb.    Success  against  popish  lords.  334.    Seek*  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Denmark,  334.  Sails  P<r  Norway,  ib.  Declaration 
of  his  m<  lives,  33L    Marriage,  reception  In  Denmark,  and 
letter  of,  tn  lords  nf  council,  ib.   Letter  to  Rev.  Robert  Brace, 
338, 438.  Unwonted  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  during  his  ab- 
sence,  Ib.   His  return  with  the  queen,  Ib.  Addresses  congrega- 
tion at  the  High  Church,  334.   Policy  towards  the  barons,  214. 
Proceedings  against  witches  and  sorcerers,  Ib.    Attempt  to 
seize  his  person,  311.    Unjust  protection  of  Htrntley,  344.  At 
tempt  of  Bolhwell  to  seize,  at  Falkland,  344.  Pnjcerdlr.tr* 
against  conspirators,  34L   Interview  with  Rowm,  314.  Egpe- 
dllion  against  popi*h  lords,  314.    Suspicions  of  hit  sincerity, 
Ib.  Interview  with  Burgh,  Ib.   Intrusion  of  Rothwcll  and  CeJ- 
ville,  34L    Plot  to  escape  from  Bothwell  s  taction,  342, 
Summons  •  convention  of  nobles  at  Stirling,  ib.    Routs  Athoil, 
Gowrle,  and  Montrose,  311,    VMt  to  l^ord  Hamilton,  344. 
Grantt  trial  to  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errot,  344,  Deputation  to, 
from  Protestant  party,  Ib.   Dexterout  policy  of.  344.  Letter 
from  Elizabeth  to,  344.  Birth  of  a  ton,  312,  Conspiracy  to  psrt 
to  death  hit  friends,  Ib.    Measures  against  con*ptrator*,  IK 
Advances  against  Bothwell,  340.     Demands  from  Elizabeth 
the  expulsion  of  Bothwell,  34L    Address  to  parliament, 
Pnicecsls  against  popish  earls,  **n.    Dls*ensii>n  with  the  queea. 
aaa.     Plot  to  seize  his  person,  and  that  of  the  prince,  IK 
Ills  financial  difficulties,  3U6.   Mission  of  Bowes,  34L.  Contest 
with  the  Kirk,  310,    Birth  nf  a  daughter.  Ib.    Ills  attack  ca 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  311   I*nnl»hes  the  rtonlerer*. 
wi.  Proceedings  of, against  witches,  Ih.  Proceeding*- respecting 
succession  to  English  crown.  313,    Accusation  of  VaI<-r'.:M 
Thomas,  art.    Attempts  to  Introduce  episcopacy,  lb.    t" .•■tD- 
mands  resisted  by  Magistrate*  and  Court  of  Session,  313,  His 
|>ecuntary  etnliarrassments,  31t    Accu»ed  of  cirrespoodieg 
with  the  pope,  Ib.    His  Basllicon  Domn,  31L    Band  on  the 
«ncce»slon,  'TK    Demands  for  money  p-Jectol  by  parliament, 
rtHo    Enticed  to  Gowrle  Hon«e,  333.   Hi*  danger  and  rescue. 
Sag,    III*  reception  at  Edinburgh,  and  account  of  the  Ctow-W 
plot,  3£fl.   Orders  public  thanksgiving  to  be  rendered  m  all 
the  churches  for  his  escape  from  the  Gowrle  conspiracy,  UL. 
By  act  of  parliament,  appoint*  an  anniversary  c*>mmeRiora!K>a 
of  thi*  deliverance.  Ib.    His  suspicion  of  Elizabeth,  and  hrCic 
from  her,  32L   Birth  c  fa  son,  Ib.   Conduct  to  Cecil  and  E**«i. 
391.    Dispatches  Mar  to  Intercede  for  Essex,  Ib.  Competition 
<  f  the  English  courtier*  to  secure  his  favour,  331.    Is  pn- 
claimed  In  London,  aai.    He  receives  news  cf  Ettzabttb  i 
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leatli,  lb.  HIi  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Edlnbarph,  304. 
His  departure  from  Scotland,  lb.  HI*  arrival  In  London,  3i>a. 
Legality  of  hit  title  tn  the  English  cr  wn,  lb.  Hit  corona. 
don.  *Q'i-  Hope*  and  fears  Inspired  by  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  444.  Proclaims  hi*  adherence  to  prelacy, 
403.  Visits  Scotland.  110.  Arrlral  in  Edinburgh,  lb.  Bcho- 
lastlc  disputations  at  Stirling,  lb.  Ills  return  to  England,  112. 
Attempt*  to  raise  money  from  the  English  ami  Scotch 
parliaments,  112.  Courts  an  alliance  srlth  a  Spanish  princes* 
for  hi*  ton,  414.  Personal  appearance  am)  habits,  lb.  Ill* 
character,  417.  Indifference  of,  to  the  fate  of  his  mother. 
423.  Indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  ennntry,  134.  Lay s  hold 
of  the  patronages  of  the  church,  437.  S !  _-t  <  anew  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  lb.  Become*  more  favourably  disposed  to  preshyte- 
rianlsm,  441.  Interview  with  a  deputation  from  the  church,  lb. 
Lenity  »hown  to  conspirator*,  114,  Indication*  of  a  change  of 
religious  views, iiO.  Deputation  to,  lii.  Fifty  .five  question* 
from,  circulated  among  the  synods;  some  of  them  answered, 
400.  A ppolnts  a  conference  at  Hampton  Coort  between  the 
episcopalian*  at*]  puritans,  lb.  Filled  with  Indignation  at 
the  proceeding*  of  the  General  Assembly,  122.  Summons  eight 
Sottish  minister*  to  appear  bef  re  him  at  l/mdon,  474. 
Abruptly  close*  the  conference,  lb.  Habitual  deceptions 
towards  the  Sottish  people,  lb.  Attempts  to  bribe  the  minis- 
ters, 4>o.  Determine*  to  Introduce  a  liturgy,  *<i.  Visit 
to  Scotland  In  1817,  lb.  Calls  a  meeting  of  parliament,  lb. 
Proposal*  made  by,  4SS.  Meet*  the  bishops  and  ministers, 
lb.  Despotic  conduct,  lb.  Leniency  to  the  Romanists,  i-.i. 
till  deaUi,  416,  4S9. 

Jambs  VII..  his  birth,  11.  Ills  avowal  of  the  Romish  faith, 

and  visit  to  8c<  '.land,  114.  I*  appointed  commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  Hi.  til*  shameful  treatment  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  Ho.  Ills  final  visit  to  Scotland,  and  narrow 
escape  fn-rn  shipwreck,  120.  HI*  harshness  and  cruelty,  731. 
HIi  accession  to  the  throne,  124.  Conciliatory  speech  of,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  prlvy-couucll,  lb.  He  declines  to  take  Uie 
coronation  oath,  lb.  Arbitrary  act*  of,  131.  His  encourage- 
ment or  popery,  lb.  HI*  letter  to  the  privy-Council,  lb.  He 
recommends  the  repeal  of  the  Romish  disabilities,  133.  HI* 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  730.  The  crisis  of  hi* 
affair*,  740.  He  receive*  a  servile  letter  from  the  Scottish 
bishops,  lb.  HI*  miserable  condition,  UL  His  flight,  lb. 
flit  communication*  with  the  privy-council  Interrupted,  742. 
He  sends  a  letter  to  the  convention,  114.  Open*  a  eorre- 
tpondence  with  the  leaders  of  "  the  Club,"  133.  Ungrateful 
behaviour  of,  7*,S. 

James  VIII.,  proclaimed,  il.  aii.  Message  tent  to  him  at  Rome,  912. 

J  a"*,  daughter  of  Jamca  1^  L  211.  Her  visit  to  France,  323. 

Jaiuu.ne  Claw,  II.  4M. 

JgDBt  Rr.n  Casti.r,  L  SSL  Taken  by  the  Tcvlotdale  borderer*,  24L 

Expentc  of  It*  demolition,  lb. 
Jbdscroo  Town,  burned  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  L124L 
Jfdbchor  Arbeit,  L  166, 167,  note,  17*. 

JSDBCRGB  JttSTICE,"  iL  413. 

JsrraBTB,  Loao  Cuanceixor,  his  barbarity,  II.  737—743. 
Jibvuwood,  Bailue  or.  r&flUiLLir.] 

Jesuit*,  intrigue*  of,  II.  210.   Zeal  and  activity  of,  LTL  College 

of,  131. 

Joaji,  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  L  Ii  Married  to  Alex- 
ander II.,  lb.    Her  death,  U, 

Joabba,  queen  of  David  II.,  treaty  for  her  marriage.  I.  ULL  Hi 
celebration,  162    Her  death,  204. 

Joba.nxa  DkAirroaT,  married  to  James  L»  L  337.  Chosen  •rriardian 
to  her  ton,  314.  Marries  Sir  James  Stewart.319.  Imprisoned, 
and  give*  op  custody  of  the  young  king,  lb.  Death  of,  223. 
Described  in  the  "  King  *  Quair,"  300. 

Jons,  accession  of,  to  the  English  throne, L  11-  Quarrel  with  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  lb.    Savage  Invasion  of  Scotland.  12. 

JomwroK,  Sra  Archibald,  Lord  Warrlslon,  noticed,  II.  6M,  337, 
MT^SSli  462^  3*3,  610,  660,  fill.  Is  appointed  clerk  to 
the  assembly,  ilfl.  Is  knighted,  604,  HI*  visit  to  Montrose, 
434.   His  apprehension,  631-    Execution  and  character,  694- 

Jrmximw.  Secbetart,  ton  of  Sir  Archltiald,  advice  of  to  the  clergy, 
il.  761.    Ills  dismissal  from  office,  >m 

Jobbstos.  Sib  Patrick,  hi*  house  attacked  by  rioter*,  II.  SOL 

Joiisstob,  Da.  Abtbcr,  a  pout  and  physician  to  Charle*     II.  aTi. 

Joict.s-ross,  Sir  Jmts,  slain  by  Lord  Maxwell,  II.  404.181. 

Jcukbtobk  or  Wxhteriiall,  hi*  persecution  of  the  covenanter*, 
1L12L  I3L 

Joiinktonb,  Da.  Robert,  author  of  tho  History  of  Oreat  Britain, 

ii.  via. 

JonssToXR  Ci  st»,  feud  of.  with  the  Maxwe'ls,  II.  491 

Jotoi,  Cornet,  seizes  Charles  L  at  llolnihy  House,  ii.  IM 

J  L  ilt  s  II.,  Pops,  tend*  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword  to  James  IV., 

L  386:  11.  ILL 
Justiciar,  Orrics  or,  L 112. 


K. 

at,  Clajt,  defeated  by  Clan  Chattan,  L  233. 
rilob,  a  black  friar,  martyrdom  of,  L  axil. 
K  i  h  i  ,  Jonw,  an  eminent  mathematician,  1L  lilL 
Kxiu.,  Jamkk,  an  eminent  anatomist,  11.  41L 
Ktrrn,  Sir  Robert,  L  133.   At  Bannockburn,  13£. 
Kritd,  Sir  Wiluam,  of  Galston,  hi*  brave  defence  of  Berwick,  L 

147.  187.  122,  192- 
Kritii,  Sir  Rob  art,  captures  Perth,  L  LUi 

Kami,  Rosirt,  besiege*  hi*  aunt.  Lady  Lludsay,  In  her  cattle 
Of  Fy  vie,  L  232. 


Karrn,  Sra  Wiuuh,  dispatched  to  England,  II.  214.  Sent  again, 

to  remonstrate  again*:  Mary'*  condemnation,  2 no. 
Keith,  Earl-mahisl-ral,  take*  part  in  the  Jacobite  Insurrection, 
IL  BIS.    Intrigues  of  Marshal  Keith,  hi*  brother,  on  behalf 
of  the  Jacobites,  lb, 
Kzllib,  rni  Earl  or,  takes  ]«rt  in  the  rebellion  of  1746,  U.  921. 

Kelto,  Jobx,  minister  of  Spott,  crime  and  punl>lnnerit  of,  il.  2Ai 
Kbllt,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  one  of  the  "Seven  men  of  Mol- 

dart,"  II.  Hi  ;  noticed,  «30. 
Krlso,  monks  settled  at,  L  167.    Meeting  of  the  Scotch  and 

English  Jacobites  at,  ii.  440.  James  VIII.  proclaimed  at,  ib. 
KeBmtrs,  Lord,  commander  of  the  Jacobites  In  the  south-west  of 

Scotland,  il.  44L    Tried  for  high-treason,  fcli.  Condemned 

and  executed,  »?fl. 
Kebnkdt,  Btsaor  or  St.  Andrew's,  raited  to  chancellorship,  1.  324. 

Lands  of,  ravaged,  lb.    Chosen  councillor  by  king,  izii.  lnter- 

vlew  with  James  II.,  234.   Negotiations  with  the  rebel  chiefs, 

X1L   Chosen  guardian  to  James  III.,  314.   Concludes  a  truce 

with  England,  347.   Death  and  character,  ib. 
Kbrbrdt  Nisisx,  martyrdom  of,  l  471. 
KB5XC0T,  Walter,  a  Scotch  poet,  L  123. 

Ktirn rnt,  Jaisb,  attend*  Ooern  Mary  at  her  execution ,  II.  234.  In- 
terview with  James  VI.,  332. 
KtlsKsrrr,  Qntrrrs,  disputation  of,  with  Knox,  il.  LL 
KKststcTB  I.,  accession  of,  to  crowns  of  Plot*  and  Scots,  L  30.  His 
death,  32. 

RnnrrB  III.,  succeeds  to  Uie  throne,  L  34.  Conqoer*  Strath- 
Clyde,  and  defeat*  Danes,  Ib.  Changes  the  rule  of  succession,  34. 

KrxxsTB,  IV.,  succession  and  death  of,  L  34. 

Krxr,  Karl  or,  delivers  to  Mary  her  death  warrant,  II.  134.  At 
her  execution,  233. 

Krr,  Sir  Robert,  murder  of,  L  32&;  II.  491. 

Kkr,  Sih  Asdrew,  revenges  his  tether's  murder,  L  itift. 

Ker.  Andrew,  of  Faudonslde,  his  share  In  the  murder  of  Rlcclo, 
L  Ui.   Excepted  from  pardon,  U. 

Kkr  or  C'K.-vronn,  heads  confederate  lords,  II.  6JL  At  Langside,  BL 

Ker,  He«KT,  il.  l&L 

Ker,  John,  of  Kersland,  letvlerof  the  Cameronians,  ii.  t2L  III* 
treachery,  »-t4. 

Kea,  CoujjttL,  of  Graden,  at  the  Battle  of  Preston,  11.  42S. 
Krrr  or  FlRXtintRsT,  L  4I».  4'.'0.  44  I 

Krrr  or  FERirtxniRST,  Inroad  with  Westmoreland  and  Buccleuch, 

II.  114.  Appidnted  provost  of  Edinburgh,  121L  Attack  of,  on 
Stirling,  130,  Witnesses  Morton's  execution,  LLL  Accused  of 
the  murder  of  Lord  Rustel,  2&aV 

Kbrr,  (lioaaR,  confesses  conspiracy  of  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  II.  347. 
HL   His  escape,  340, 114. 

Kkrr,  or  Car,  Esbi.  or  Sovturr,  rise  of,  II.  10L  Ambition  and 
cupidity  of,  Ib. 

Kethkka*!),  anecdote*  of,  L  t3>.  23P,  241. 

Kn.PisrMsnit  Casti  r,  defended  by  Nigel  Brace,  L 

KnxKr.aEw,  Sir  Hksrt,  dispatched  to  carry  nut  Elisabeth'*  plant 
for  death  of  Mary,  II.  131.  Communicate*  hi*  secret  mission 
to  Morton  and  the  Regent,  13k.  Letter  of,  to  Bnrgbley  and 
1/elcesier,  1».  Urge*  Elisabeth  to  send  assistance  to  king's 
party,  112.  letter  of,  on  Improved  condition  of  the  people  In 
1&72,  1H  Again  lent  to  Scotland,  Ib.  Conference  of,  with 
Morton,  and  return,  114. 

KtLMEi  rassji?,  Pass  or,  IL  IBS.  Battle  of,  HI.  Defeat  of  the 
royal  troop*  at,  Ib. 

Kit  MAKttrtnt,  BsJtt  or.  Joins  the  Jacobites  in  1743,  Ii.  433.  Trial 
and  execution,  9ii.  33tL 

RrtitttKorx,  CorisTtss  or,  IL  112. 

Kti  rosT,  LoRn,  murder  of,  II.  420. 

RltJITTn,  Tilt  llATTLR  or,  II  C24. 

Kn  wmxrvo,  Ani-or  or,  slain  at  the  batiW  of  Flodden(  L  403. 

K15r.sRrnc.11,  Ma<  EO5AL0  or,  aaslsU  Prince  Charles  to  escape,  II. 
913.  note,  lb. 

KtxosTn^.tho  Drtx  or,  IL  OIL 

Kin  mi  .xt,  Want,  srirnre  of,  and  r*scoe,  II.  341 

KiRKsi  nr  or  Granck,  L  SOC.  SlU.  J..ln*  Protestants,  430,  Letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Perry,  Ib.  Interview  with  him,  431.  Defeats  a 
Inly  of  French,  filO,  One  of  the  party  for  protecting  tho 
prince,  ii.  iL  Letter  against  Mary,  34.  Leads  confederates 
at  Carberry,  and  interview  with  Mary,  05.  Attempt  on  life) 
c.f,  by  Ilothwcll,  66.    At  Langside,  M.    Liberates  Lethington, 

III.  *  Joint  the  Hamilton*,  1  lit.  Refuses  to  be  present  at  the 
election  of  Lennox  to  tho  regency,  122.  Proclaims  Lennox  a 
u-surpcr,  121.  Letter  from  Cecil  to,  us.  Hold*  parliament 
In  Tolbooth,  122.  Rejects  Elizabeth's  message,  131.  Rejects 
Morton's  advances,  141.  HI*  defence  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  113. 
Surrender*  to  Drury,  111.  Letter  of,  to  llurghley,  lb.  Given 
up  to  Morton,  134.  Esertlnis  on  hi*  belnlf,  Ib.  HI*  ex  co- 
tton and  character,  lb.  Ills  quarrel  with  Knox,  243.  Me  -age 
from  Knox  to,  244. 

Kirxaldt,  Sin  James,  setrare  of,  II.  i».   Execution  of,  114. 

Ktax  or  Field,  murder  of  Darn  ley  at,  II.  44,  IL 

Kirc.  r.Vc  Clrrqt,  Mctlstcrs,  and  CnrRcn,  Protebtabt.] 

KtREPATRICK  or  KlRCMiCHAl  I ,  L  34C. 

Kboixui,  Sir  Wiluam,  mlvslon  of,  to  Scotland,  II.  213. 

Knox,  Akdhew,  dltcoTcrt  conspiracy  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  II. 
:t*7-    Besieges  and  captures  Ail«a,  371. 

K.NOX,  Joim,  enters  St.  Andrew's  Castle,  L  403.  Taken  prisoner 
and  put  In  chains,  604.  Returns  to  Scotland,  421  (also  L  673). 
Followers  of,  Ib.  Departs  for  Geneva,  Ib.  Arrlral  In  Scotland, 
2C7  (also  L  6S3|.  Sermon  at  Perth.  424  (alto  L  868).  Arrival 
at  St.  Andrew's,  423.  l.ctter  to  Percy,  cn  I/etter  and  mission 
(,i  sir  James  Crofts,  I  ...  Latter  to  B  •  r.  fary  1  f  State,  ib. 
Boldness  of  his  exhortation*,  430.  Conducts  service  of  thanks- 
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giving,  6*7,  and  L  ifia.  Publicly  called  to  mini-try,  6C7. 
8ut*tancc  "(  hl»  first  sermon,  66  «.  Controversy  with  Arbocle, 
670,  Trvstmeiit  of,  in  Frmnc«.  613.  Exposes  the  evlla  of  mui, 
and  cited  cm  charge  ••(  heresy,  6*5.  Letter  tn  the  (jiieen 
Regent,  ib.  "  Ai  |«ellatl<>n  "•  to  nobility  and  commons,  676. 
Leaves  Geneva,  HIL  Arrival  In  Scotland,  6a3»  Sermon  at  8t. 
Andrew'»,«i>5.  Interview  with  Mary  701^,  and  II  J,  Summoned 
before  Mary,  and  hit  defence,  711.  Interview  with  Mary  at 
Lochleven,  716.  Interview  with  Mary  while  hawking,  117. 
and  II.  U.  Disagreement  with  Moray.  718.  and  II.  14.  Utter 
t<>  Moray,  Ib.  Sermon  to  the  nobility,  Ib.  Summoned  before 
Mary,  ib.  Trial  before  privy.council,  72",  and  II.  LL  On 
dl-trlnution  of  ecclesiastical  revenue*,  IL  tL  Disputation 
with  yulmln  Kennedy,  1L  Reprove*  Protestant  nobles, 
Uu  Letter  to  Protrsiauts,  LL  Conference  «lth  Maitland,  Ll 
Draw*  up  with  Craig  form  of  service  for  public  fast,  2L  Join* 
Confederates,  and  hi*  condition*,  7_L  Coronation  »ermon  of 
June*  VI.,  Jj,  letter  to  Cecil,  ILL  Funeral  termoti  of 
Regent  Moray,  114.  Denounce*  Mary  a«  a  murderess  and 
adullere**,  128.  Inveighs  against  King  of  France,  LUL  Hi* 
death  and  funeral.  Ml.  M-  Hi*  letter  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew'*,  '.'40.  Visit  to  England,  ib. 
Circular  of,  agaimt  popery,  2UL  Sermon  at  opening  of  par- 
liament 16«7,  213.  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Wood,  212.  Ouarrcl 
with  Kirkaldy  of  Orange,  III*  refutation  of  charge* 

against  hi*  consistency,  '-'-•■■>  HI*  preaching  at  St.  Andrew's, 
lb.  Warning  to  hi*  brethren,  260.  Reply  tn  Hutherfoid'* 
charge  of  envy,  ML  letter  to  Gcnerat  Assembly,  2H2.  Last 
illness  of,  264.  Message  to  Kirkaldy,  245.  Interview  with 
Morton,  Ib.  Character,  and  Influence  of,  iisilL  His  literary 
character,  389. 


LiMBraro*.  Wtu.UK  Dg,  Bishop  of  St.  Andre*'-,  at  coronation  of 

Brace.  L  lit   Taken  prisoner,  112.   Noticed,  Lift, 
Lamrie,  Cai-iais,  entrusted  with  custidy  of  Karl  of  Arran,  il. 

160. 

"Ljuio  hm  ■in,  TiitRniPg  or."   [«%»  Appendix  to  vol.  il.,  note  N."] 

LaIsaRE,  E«el  or,  SecrcUry  of  Slate,  ii.  41L  Noticed,  6-7,  69  H, 
539.  «:7.  rrut«st*  against  the  convention  of  the  estates,  6u7. 
Lo<es  the  kind's  favour,  617.  Ill*  protest  against  the  surrender 
of  lharle*.  636.  Letter  of,  to  the  king,  643,  note.  Disband* 
his  force*  alter  the  tattle  of  Preston,  645.  SuccceiU  to  the 
dukrd<>m  of  Hamilton  on  death  of  Ids  brother,  441.  Appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  Scotch  array  under  Charles  II..  669.  Mor- 
tally wounded  at  Worcester,  422. 

La*CasT».R,  Draa  or,  ret>rlli»n  of,  L  LAL 

LtM'Mit*,  Hesrt  or,  afterward*  Henry  IV.,  L  194. 

Lascabteb,  Joum  or  Oac-it,  Dcee  or.  Invades  Scotland,  L  227. 
Finds  a  refuge  In  Scotland,  lb.    Again  Invades  Scotland,  22«. 

LiifoattiK,  Batti.k  or,  11.  -t. 

Lakos,  Battle  or,  L  7JL  Conference  at,  ii.  82. 

Lacp,  A  ariiRutnor,  Innovations  imputed  to,  LL  621,  Coronation  ser- 
mon preached  hy,  Ib.  Receive*  a  letter  from  the  Edinburgh 
magistrates,  tM.    Impeached  by  the  Common*.  69-'. 

Ladder,  sir  William,  of  1 1  at  ton,  L  332. 

Lac*i>er,  Bi-itor  or  Lismork,  i.  320. 

La  com.  Usury,  General  Assembly  meet  at  house  of,  II.  *, 

Lacker,  Sir  Th«hi»  Dick,  il.  923.  note. 

l.Ai-io  rhai  Earl  and  Ufa*  or,  sent  by  the  covenanters  with 
their  supplication  to  Charles  !_,  ii.  6u* .  One  of  the  deputies 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  tin.  Endeavour*  to  persuade 
Charles  to  establish  presbytery,  Ml  Hatred  of,  to  Montrose, 
660,  note.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  6h3.  Procure*  the 
restoration  of  Argyll'*  estates  to  hi*  ton,  6K6.  fiafl.  Urge* 
the  granting  of  an  amnesty,  MO.  Hi*  quarrel  with  Mkkllclon, 
692.  Hi*  character,  Ib.  His  wife's  evil  influence  over  him, 
IM.  Monopoly  of  the  offices  of  state  by  the  creature*  of,  lb. 
OpfsMition  to  the  administration  of,  704.  His  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate hi*  enemies,  Ih.  He  1*  attacked  by  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  70S.  Hi*  tampering  with  the  c-.urtsof  law,  70S, 
T07.    Perjury  of,  lb.    HI*  death,  120, 

LarDCMitiLk,  I.iut.   [St*  Dtssrt.] 

L*w,  Coots  or,  II.  H2L 

Law-bcmrow*,  writs  or,  Issued,  il.  70". 

Li  Anuses  or  Ltodoriis,  preside?  at  trial  of  Resby  and  Crawar  for 

here-y,  L  276.  277. 
I.»w.-.  PltlattTIVK,  L  3'i. 

LawsoM.  K.v.  Jiiitf,  -ermnn  of,  before  Jam"*  VI.,  II.  142.  At 
death  •  f  Morton,  LLL  A  member  of  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
lrS,lM.  Invel.-bs  against  I)«  Menalnvllle,  Ifii  Pr  iest  ol 
agslntt  Arran'*  enactments,  and  flight  of,  193.  Appointed  co|. 
league  to  Knox,  aHL  Discussion  on  episcopal  functions,  V71. 
Oppo-iilon  of,  to  the  "  Black  Act*,"  123.  Letter  from,  to 
tin-  church  in  Edinburgh,  121.    Ill*  death,  lb. 

I.«WYiRi  banishment  of  In  1674,  il.  Tna. 

Lraoi-k,  Holt,  a  popUh  conspiracy,  ii.  Jfli  Discovery  of  the.  Ib. 

N.  Heed,  120. 
Leacoe  asl  Covewaht.  [*<  Covesukt] 

Lecymorb.  Mr.,  his  Impeachment  o;  the  rebel  lords  in  parliament, 

January  nth.  1716,  LL 
Lecbie,  tub  I.sibd  or,  head*  a  religions  movement,  11  ■■>7!>.  I* 

persecuted  by  Uie  Bishop  of  Dunked,  Ib.    Contest  with, about 

private  meeting*.  679^  622. 
Lkicest*  b,  Dcdlst,  Earl  or,  proposed  In  marriage  to  Mary,  L  721. 

Implicated  In  the  intrigue  of  Norfolk,  11.  105.    Intrigue*  to 

hare  Mary  executed  in  Scotland,  137. 
Lucbtom,  Hrsitor,  appointed  to  the  «ee  of  Dunblaue,  il.  ftaa.  His 


character,  lb.  Hi*  scheme  of  acsvimmodation,  ML  Notice  of 
his  work*,  971, 
LEimc,  Hitti.k  or,  gained  by  the  Swedes,  Ii,  f.r»s 
Lbitm,  fortifled  by  Ih*  Queen  Kegent,  L  622.  Assault  gym.  o». 
642.  643.  Convention  held  at,  II.  261.  Fortified  by  the  c««- 
nanters,  JftL  Taken  poisessloo  of  |.y  Brigadier  Maciiututh, 
MS, 

Lnmox,  MaLooui,  E»nt.  or,  L  lfifi. 
Lbmkox,  Earl  or,  execution  of,  l  2C0. 

LaSTKOX,  EsBL,  revolt  of,  I.  381. 

Lbrkox,  Eabl  or,  slain  at  the  Rattle  of  Flndden,  L  lAa. 
Lxttiox,  Eabl  or,  L  438.   Marches  against  Angus,  43a.  Death  of. 

43L. 

Lnsox.  MarTBtw,  Earl  or,  return  from  France,  L  ill.  Soli  sad 
defection  of,  679.  Gets  possession  of  French  money  aad 
stores,  5*0.  Marches  against  the  regent,  5*2.  Enters  lute  s 
bond  with  him,  lb.    File*  to  England,  Expedition  a 

into  Scotland.  Sw6.  proclaimed  traitor,  &2X  Sails  with  flee! 
from  Dublin.  59 1.  Inroad  of,  along  with  Wharton,  611.  all. 
Return  from  banishment,  122.  Appearance  at  court,  and  maf- 
ni licence  of,  I2i  Restored  to  title* and  estates. 724.  Ilrfasnto 
rrtuni  to  England,  748.  Chosen  commissioner  hy  Mary, 
11.  iSL  Implore*  Mary  to  Investigate  murder  of  Darnlry  hi* mo, 
ML  Craves  time  for  evidence  against  Bothwcll,  1_L  A eems 
Mary  at  Uie  conference,  ?JL  Sells*  Edinburgh,  and  raragt*  th* 
Country,  UJL  Elected  interim  regent,  1 .1  Formally  elected 
regent,  122.  Cruelty  at  Ilrechln.it).  Prepares  for  bmlilities, 
and  encamps  at  Lelth,  12».  122.  Hold*  parliament  in  Canes, 
gate,  128.  Is  morUlly  wounded  in  the  Raid  of  SttrUag, 
UL 

Lbmsox,  CorxTcsa  or,  imprlsonesl  by  Elizabeth,  L  711. 
Lbxxox,  Earl  or,  chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  ii.  Lii.  &>• 

tigns  title  for  Earldom  of  March,  161. 
Lbnhox.  D'AcatuST,  Earl  or,  favours  bestowed  on,  II.  ]£L  At 
king'*  entry  Into  Edinburgh,  L&L  Abjure*  pnpery.  111  Af. 
pointed  lord  chamberlain,  164.  Evil  report*  against,  |l>. 
Prepare*  fc>r  defence  of  Uie  country,  HSL  Conspiracy  against, 
and  its  defeat,  UJL  His  intrigues,  174.  Conduct  M  prrshr- 
terlan*,  175.  Dukedom  confer i  ed  on,  Ib.  Is  refused  a  pafu<« 
for  Sir  James  iialfour,  17>3.  Rupture  and  reconciiiaiion  wttk 
Arran,  lb.  Oppressive  measures  of,  and  conspiracy  »g»in»t, 
177.  t.'ndecidrd  conduct  of,  122.  Ordered  to  leave  the  kinr- 
dom,  1*0.  Plot  to  assassinate  Ruthven  lord*,  lb.  Hi*  it- 
parture,  lb.  Private  interview  with  Elizabeth,  LiL  Hn 
deatii,  ii*6. 

l.rsjsjoa,  Dcbk  or,  arrival  in  Scotland  and  reception,  II.  UL  In- 
trusted with  authority  In  king's  absence,  UL  At  Bskl  of 
Abbey,  212.  Intercedes  for  Botliwell,  351.  Aecom|WJiM 
James  to  Cowrie  House,  3R4.  At  rescue,  3WL  Seat  by 
James  on  a  mission  to  London,  334.  Commissioned  to  coarrf 
the  queen  and  prince  to  London,  401. 
|  Lxrikt,  Norma*!,  Master  of  Rothes,  at  Ancrum  Moor,  L  Hi. 
guarrcl  with  Cardinal  Beaton,  5M,  Assists  la  Uie  raardtr  of 
Beaton,  597.  see  note,  ib.  Summons  of  treason  araio-t  him 
and  hi*  associate*.  600.  Defence  of  St.  Andrew'*  Castle,  IK 
Sentence  of  forfeiture,  ib.  la  carried  pris  ner  t>  France, 
605.  not*. 

Lesley,  Jons,  ancle  of  N  assist*  in  the  murder  of  Canilul 

Beaton,  L  &M,   Sent  to  treat  with  Henry  VIII.,  LiL 
I  I.  -i  n,  J<iiin,  Buuor  or  Koas,  hi*  mission  to  Mary,  L  654:  \LSL 

LasLii,  Alkxaiiosb,  Gsjubal,  Earl  of  Levcn.  lakes  the  lead  buv 
defence  of  the  country,  ii.  552.  Seize*  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 556.  Unlimited  power  given  to,  55JL  He  advanre*  to 
Dunse  I -a*  with  hi*  army,  560.  His  commission  renewed  ill. 
lie  writes  to  Scotland  for  reinforcements,  sn<.  Created  Earl 
of  I -even,  601.  Takes  the  command  of  the  ScoUlsh  army  tft 
to  the  help  of  Uie  parliament,  609.  His  movement,  la  uw 
north  of  England,  613.  At  the  Battle  of  Marston  Mot,  to. 
Charles  take*  refuge  In  hi*  camp,  623.  Leads  the  covenanter", 
645.    Taken  prisoner,  673.  677. 

Luitr,  D*vm,  appointed  major-general  of  th*  Scottish  imj, 
ii.  CJ12.  Contributes  to  the  victory  of  Mars  ton  Moor,  tU.  il 
recalled  from  England,  6£t,  Defeat*  Montrose  ai  Pbii'P- 
hatigh,  622.  Maasacre  of  the  prisoner*  by,  lb.  I*  appoh'ted 
commander  of  the  Scottish  army  against  Cr-  m«eh,  UL. 
I'osltlon  and  iirudent,  tactic* of,  lb.  Reduce*  the  l>gtl»h  i»|ts*I 
itraiu,  na2.   I*  defeated  at  Dunbar,  Retreats  to  ftirUur. 

6*4.  MB. 

LrTlt!«,  Lord,  II.  R35. 

I.twis,  Islk  or,  attempt  to  colonise,  II.  375.    Failure  of  in  ata^r' 

to  subjugate,  inv 
Ltx  Rkx,  a  treatise  by  RuUterford,  burnesi  by  order  of  Uie  esutrv 

II.  C-.i. 
LlDDAL,  Sir  Jam*  9, 1  342. 

Liddbix.  Doca5,  a  professor  in  the  Unirerslty  of  lUlmnadt,  fc 

liliL 

LiriNsRoLi.BB,  Thomas  pe,  accompanies  Moray  to  Scotland,  ii. 
I.i  ,om,.h,  Os,K(R*L.  command*  a  division  of  Uie  English  am; 

against  the  Scotch  In  174A,  ii  a  Mi. 
I.ti  ni  Rv,  Sir  Johk,  L  223.  234. 
LiMueuT,  t^HBnrriAiiA  t>a,  entertain*  Ballot,  L  12L 
LixrwAT,  Sir  Ai sxanoem,  L  'J'-'m. 
Limisat,  Sia  Jamu,  and  Id*  sit  brethren,  i.  J2*. 
Li.fiMAT,  Alexander,  L  144. 

LlMksar,  CuRdTiaM,  poems  of,  II.  ILL  _  ,. 

LtnoBAT,  Sib  David,  of  Glenesk,  L  23«.  Combat  wlUi  Lord  Wi»a 
240. 

LneDSAT,  Lord  David,  of  Byres,  trial  of,  L  3M). 

I.t.snsAT,  David,  of  Crawford,  marriage  of,  L  Ufa  ,  . 

LrvtkRAV,  Sir  David,  his  edaoBtlon  of  J  a  me*  V.,  L 13L  Pi***'**'' 
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433a  HI*  description  of  Jim<-V«  mb»i»qncr>t  education,  13*- 
Satlre*  of,  i&L.  Life  and  poetry  of.  <>7.  63*. 

Llidoit,  David,  Rbv.,  mentioned,  lL  147.  Converts  Lennox,  162, 
Deputed  to  the  klnir,  Ixx  Joint  emhawy  of  Colvllle  and 
Stewart.  1*6.  Imprisoned  In  Blackness  Castle,  184.  and  ii. 
122.  Discu.slon  nn  epl*o  >pal  functions,  271.  Accompanies 
James  to  Norway,  337.   Crowns  the  queen,  33a. 

Lens \r,  Sib  Janet,  of  Crawford,  I.  m.  23*.  Adventure*  of,  23k. 

Lodbat,  Sir  Johm,  of  Brechin,  |L  .122. 

Lisdsat,  pATRtrt,  defend*  hli  brother  before  the  council,  L  3#0,  406. 

LrantuT,  Sib  William,  L  224    Defeat*  the  English,  mt.  23m. 

Limusat,  Loan.  joint  plot  ag»ln«t  Rlocio,  L 1SSL  l*ard  med,  il.  2ft. 
Lead*  confederates,  66.  Accepts  Bnthwell's  challenge,  64. 
Queen's  threat  against,  42.  Conducts  her  to  Lochlcven,  68. 
Com i  Mary  to  sign  her  abdication,  1ft.  Forces  Sinclair  to 
attach  tlie  great  seal  to  the  document,  lb.  Accompanies  Moray 
to  Lochlevea,  LA.  At  Langside,  tti.  ('Rosen  commissioner  by 
Moray,  SO.  Chosen  onuncillor  to  James  VI.,  142.  At  par- 
liament In  Stirling  Cattle,  LlfL  Interposes  between  Morton 
and  Siewart,  18JL  Sham  in  first  Qowric  conspiracy,  17*. 
J- Inn  plot  again*!  Arran,  191. 

Lixt^vi,  Uobbmt,  »r  Ptucottle,  11.  29*.  r&e  Ptucorm.] 

Limosat,  Sir  Walt»r  assassination  of,  il.  iM. 

Lq>d*at.  Loud,  a  leading  covenanter,  noticed,  IL  5»t,  SM.  Orated 
an  earl,  fiHL 

LiRmsv,  Libit  i.mamt,  at  tho  massacre  of  Olcneoe,  II.  fcOl .  tu2.  EM, 
Limmav,  Ladt  Sophia,  t«»l«t*  her  stcp-iather,  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
to  escape  from  prison,  II.  LUL  Farewell  letter  from  Argyll 

t".  m 

LnruTiioow,  Castlx  or,  ballt  by  Edward     L  ULL  Taken,  LUL 
Lmuthoow,  Pai.ack  or,  L  403.  l&L 
Limuthgow,  discovery  of  silver  mines  near.  ii.  4StSL. 
LiXuthgow,  tmb  Earl  or,  his  vindictive  policy  against  tho  High- 
lander*, il.  798. 

Ldtmkm,  Tm>  mih,  tried  for  alleged  accession  to  tho  "Portions 
Mob."  11.  *»7. 

Lroti.xo,  TnoMsik,  a  Cameron  Ian  minister,  II.  766. 

Lrrtasar  Historv.  L  2*9*  1U ;  II.  2*6. »«». 

Lirstta,  Johm,  ('anon  of  (it.  Andrew's,  L  27*- 

Lrrcmur,  compilation  of  a.  for  Scotland,  by  Bishops  of  Roti  and 
Dunh'ane,  II.  A12.  It  is  sent  to  lx>ihd<a  for  revisal,  lb.  Un- 
acceptable to  the  people  of  Scotland,  Direction!  about 
the,  lb.  Proclamation  enjoining  conformity  to,  lb.  Excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  about  the,  lift.  Delayed  Inlmducilnn 
of  the,  ib.  The  king  orders  immediate  observauce  of  the,  lb. 
Agltail  n  In  conseqnence  of  the  king's  command,  lb.  In. 
Cleaning  opposition  to,  Ib.  Supplications  to  the  council  about 
the.  6I». 

LtviHutTux,  Sir  Aiexaxdvr,  L  114.  Besiege*  Edinburgh  Cattle, 
3i  h.  Imprisons  the  queen-dowager  and  her  husband,  312.  En- 
traps and  executes  the  rail  of  Douglas,  3*1^  222.  Resigns  his 
office  to  his  son,  322.    Fall  of,  32*. 

Lrvt3«<.tnos.  Mabv.  L  ili.  2fta- 

Litokatom,  L  an,  dispatched  to  Scotland  with  proposals  of  ac- 
commodation from  England,  II.  L21L  Commissioned  to  con- 
fer on  ttie  queen 'a  restoration,  121. 

LrmusioN,  Kiv,  Jonjr,  ho  tran>miU  a  petition  from  the  cove- 
oanters,  il.  122.  The  king  orders  the  apprehension  of,  lb.  He 
return*  precipitately  to  Scotland,  lh. 

Lm*bST0»,  CvItaim.  killed  In  a  duel,  Ii  6T4. 

LirntoeTOMr,  Sir  Tmomab,  it.  LttL  He  dcfcaU  the  Highlanders  at 
Cromdale,  ii.  792,  iQU. 

Locu  a i  sn,  At  kxamubr  or,  L  IBS. 

LOCUMADKH  CA>TL>  ,  J.  2W. 

Locxmaut,  Sin  Gkohuk,  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  stale. 

II.  lift.   Murdered  by  Chie»ly  of  Dairy,  122. 
Lochia*?,  Sim  Win  ui»,  app  Weed  solicitor  general,  II.  ILL 
Lackuaht,  Gkorcb,  of  Cai  nwath,  appointed  Commissioner  In  con- 
nection with  the  union,   11.  at 9.     Appreheuvion  of.  Mi. 
Noticed,  hwii. 

LocxH.tr,  Yocscta,  of  Carnwath,  Join*  Prince  Charles,  L  22L 

Lo  riia^t.  CiPTsm  Pttn  rr.  tried  and  executed  at  Preston,  li.  tit, 
Ix)CXB«ST  P*rrS4,  ref-rnd  to,  il  aiA. 
JjCkuLUK*  CASTi.r..  L  190  ;  II.  Cj^  b3- 

Lochiaxi  aou.  the  Hat  or,  landing  place  of  Prince  Charles,  il.  ois 
ly»CHt,  I^>cm,  II.  auL 

Lo.i*.  Sir  Wti.u*n  and  Sir  Waltfr,  IL  \3SL 

Loca>,  l(oa<RT,  of  Kotalrig.  share  in  Gowrle  con«plracy,  li.  3.S1. 

letters  t^,  3ol.  3B2.    l»l»oiVery  or  Ids  letter-,  390. 
Loci',  MttGARkT,  marriage  to  David  II.,  L  2ue.    Divorce  and 

death,  ALA. 
Lot.i.ARtw,  tux,  L  278,  4&IL 

Lom>  a,  vlsltrd  by  Alexander  III.  and  his  Queen,  L  13.  Insurrec- 
tion in,  IfiL 

I^xupKvm.y.  Sta  Tnoxs*  be,  surname^  the  Red  Rover,  L  152. 
L  s  iui.F,  L  no,  II.  862. 
LukM,  settles  In  Scotland,  L  28. 

Lomr,  Loru  or,  attacks  Bruce,  L  li'j,  122.  Defeated  by,  an  J  sur- 
renders tii  Bruce,  I2T. 

LoaJt,  Jooti  or.  son  of  the  preceding,  defeated  hy  Bruce,  and  take* 
refuge  in  England.  L  12T. 

Ijomv.  Loan,  E»rt  of  Middleton's  persecution  of,  il.  &ZSL 

Loaa.ix,  C»»M.ni  or,  Intrigues  with  the  Queen-mother,  I.  GIT. 
626.  633.  t'34,  tsi.  Hit  speech  to  Throckmorton,  6&SL  PFT 
po^cs  ih.%t  Queen  Mary  should  marry  the  Archduke  Charles, 
715.  Settds  au  envoy  to  Mary,  2ftJL  Letter  to,  from  Mary, 
II.  HA.  [_St€  Oriat,  Hoes*  or.] 

Loth ia»,  a  priest,  executed,  L  AAA. 

Lotbias,  thr  Earl  or,  command*  the  covenanting  force*  against 

vnr..  n 


Montrose,  II.  621.  Ho  U  appointed  commissioner  to  General  As- 
sembly, 242.  He  reads  a  letter  from  the  king.  ib.  II* 
addresses  the  assemtily,  JUL  His  abiupt  di»*olut|o:i  of  the 
General  Assembly,  ib. 
Lotdia*.  Laov,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  her  Uvt  Interview 
with,  il.  I3L 

Lotiii>!«.<i,  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  In  1020.  L  2L   Great  11**1  in  134", 

204. 

Loi-nots,  Eari.  or,  m  tlced  11  JJLL  644.  -4'. 
S9«,602.  111%  aiMress  to  Charles  L  vliulicatlng  tin.- C  'venant.-r«, 
l:  l .  letter  kigned  by,  ill  Charge  ot  U»a-"n  sgnin»t,  i I ». 
A  warrant  (rum  the  king  for  his  execution,  shortly  afieiwanl* 
withdrawn,  ib.  His  liberation, Ib.  letter  to,  from  Uml  Savi  v, 
Created  an  earl,  BfflL  rtent  by  the  council  to  lbs  king 
with  an  offer  of  mtdlalloti,  £Q5L  III-,  advice  to  the  kliij.',  1»^S- 
Ills  brutal  behaviour  towards  Montrrne,  607.  note.  His  con- 
cealment in  the  Highland*, 

I»r»  ii*  llu.i,  Battlr  or,  L  12*. 

Lor  is  XIV.,  death  of,  ii.  *AL 

Locrn.  Johh  dk  Bkhmisiciiam,  Earl  or,  expels  the  Sent*  from 
Ireland,  L  1**-  Revolting  treatment  of  Edward  Bruce  s  body 
by,  Ib. 

Lavat,  Hsw,  Lord,  his  fight  with  the  Mscdortnl.lv,  L  £M. 

Lovat,  Siwoa  Faaact.  Lotto,  withdi-aws  In*  clan  from  the  Jtco- 

bite*.  II.  MA.    Corresponds  with  Prince  Cliarlc,  :>30.  Ba>e 

lutrlgnes  of,  »33.    Meeting  between  Cliarlc.  tnd,  ail.  Trial 

and  execution  of,  U&L 
Lobar d.  Bin  Pitts,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  entera  the 

service  of  Bruce,  L  L1L 
Ldct,  Thomas  »b,  LUL 

LrorMK,  William,  Archdeacon  of  North  Berwick,  hit  defence  of 

Douglas  at  Uttcrborn,  L  224. 
Lcwotx.Sia  Richard,  Joins  Wallace,  L  ££,  Detert*  him,  lb.  Hit 

advice  to  the  English  army,  >6. 
LtTTtfi,  Joxtra,  a  servant  of  Queen  Mary's,  li.  3i.    Incident  In 

connection  with  Klccloand,^  jo, and  Appendix,  vol.  il.,notc  B. 
LrrTLtTOif,  But  Tmomaa,  11.  S22, 


Macaltm,  KxwwtTH,  reign  of,  L  32. 

Macaibbam,  EoruBstiA,  daughter  of  Lord  Clifton  hall,  trial  and 

execution  of,  for  witchcraft,  li.  962. 
Macabtwbt,  Gehbbal,  L 
MaCadlat,  Lobd. quoted,  II.  7JS,  fiOL  nrle. 
Macrbb,  Jonw,  suriiamrd  Maccarkci,  L  *12. 
M ACitrra,  Mays  Duncan,  L  3".    Sncvewl^n,  defeat,  and  death  of,  lb. 
Macdukalo,  revolt  of  the  clan,  il.  ilUL  lmp>dltlc  leniency  to  the 

chieftain  of,  ib. 

Macdomald,  Coum,  of  Keppoch,  Uireatent  Inverness,  li.  IfiL  Feud 

with  Mackiutioh  of  M  •)•,  |b. 
Macdomald,  Domald  Gorm,  propr^es  to  as.Ut  Elltabcth,  II.  374. 
Macdomald,  Sim  I>o>ah>.  ot  l^«haUh,  L  42L 

Macdomald  or  Glbmoabbt  tnd  his  retainers  at  tho  battle  of  K.II- 

lircrankie,  11.  IflL    He  U  slain  there,  7HH. 
Macdomald  or  Slcat,  retires  to  Skye,  ii.  ?ao.   Accused  of  treaion, 

and  imprisoned,  r*3. 
Macdomald,  Sib  alsxamdbb,  of  Sleat.  anxiety  of  Prince  Charles 

Edward  to  secure  hit  a«»IManc«,  II.  H2£L    Declares  hlinsclf  In 

favour  of  gowrnmetit,  222. 
Macdomald,  Sib  Johm,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Moidlrt,"  ii.  014. 
Macdomald.  -Eneas,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Moldart,  li.  ou. 

Is  accidentally  killed,  21ft. 
Macdonald  or  Clanbanald,  ii.  l»n.   Hi*  Interview  «l  h  Chtrles 

Edurard.  ois.     Convents  to  join  him,  Ib.    The  failure  of  his 

mission  to  the  Isltnd  or  Sye,  Hia. 
Macdomald  or  BoitDALB.hu  refu»es  to  Join  Charles  F.d«*rd.  II.  911. 
Macdomald  or  KiMLtXHMOtDABr,  conscnU  to  join  Prince  Chat  lev 

Edward,  ii  ali. 

Macdomald  >r  KtrrocH,  take*  part  In  therehelllon  of  17*6,  ii.  214. 
Macdomald  or  Glbnaladalb,  msjor  of  the  Clanranald  nylitie'it 

at  the  liatlle  of  Preston,  li.  £26. 
Maclk>>ai.i>,  Marshal,  Duke  uf  Tarcntum,  hi*  opinion  quoted, 

il  Stl*. 

Macdomald,  Floba,  av*UI»  Prince  Charles  Edward  to  escip",  II. 

953.    Is  arretted,  note  lb.    Future  career  of,  Ib 
Macdouoals  or  l.oaw,  tradition  in  ihu  family  of  the,  L  112.  [Srt 

l^a;«-] 

Macourr,  grand  uncle  of  Earl  of  Fife,  L  Btt.   His  death,  tot 
Macnorr,  Johm.  aoco.ed  of  taking  |<art  in  the  Gowrle  conspiracy, 

li.  mo    Tried  and  executed,  l!i. 
Macoill,  StBJAMit.  clerk-rpijl.ter,  op|mse*  Mary's  divorce,  ii.  107. 

At  conference  on  Mary's  restoration,  124.   Clioseu  councillor 

to  James  VI..  153. 
Macoill,  Ddvid,  king's  advocate,  II  lifl. 

Macoill,  thb  Rtv.  D».,  of  Ayr,  author  of  "  A  practical  etsay  on 

thv  d.  ath  of  Jesus  Christ,"  II.  StllL 
Macqb»oob  Cl«m,  turbulence  of  the,  II.  lQi.   Abolition  of  the,  Ib. 

Their  plundering  habits,  tii. 
MaCobccob,  Rub  Hoi,  marauding  expeditions  of,  II.  >St.  Dubious 

conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Snerilfuiuir,  W9.  note. 
Macqbsoor,  CatTaim  Jamb*,  son  if  Rob  Roy,  bravery  at  tho 

battle  of  Proton,  ii.  220. 
Maclcikk,  Lord,  takes  |*rt  In  the  Irtvh  Massacre,  II.  LhiL 
MacIam  or  Glamcoc.  delays  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  L  122. 

Ills  fend  with  Breadalbaiie,  Ib.    Offer*  to  submit  after  the 

day  prescribed,  Ib.     His  oath  received  by  the  sheriff,  lh. 

Onlcr»  IsiUcd  fr;r  the  destruction  of  hi*  clan,  fcflfl.  Murder  of, 

wri.     St*  Mauacbb  or  Glbmcob. ] 

8Ji 
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M*i  K  ml,  Hccfl,  a  covenanter,  trial  and  condemnation  of,  il.  ftUL 

Hii  behaviour  on  the  seaflbld,  lb.   Hit  execution,  lb. 

Mace.it.  Lobp  Reat,  levies  a  regiment  fbr  foreign  service,  L  521, 
It  I.  adjudged  a  trial  by  judicial  cnmt>at,  »05. 

Mack  at.  (i'enebal  Ilton,  ap^'InU-d  commander  of  the  Scottish 
forces,  iLHa.  Mano?UTrei  In  pursuit  of  Dundee,  782.  Conspi- 
racy among  his  troop*,  111  Marcl.cs  tn  the  north,  liL  P-sltlnn 
<  (  his  troops  at  Kllllecrankle,  :»6.  Mis  total  defeat  there, 
IfiJL  Hl<  coolness  and  Intrct  hilly,  lb.  Hit  retreat  to  Stirling, 
lb,  l>efeats  a  body  of  Highlander*.  1«2.  Ettablithes  a  chain 
of  military  justs  In  the  Highlands,  Til.  Ill*  opinion  of 
Scottish  »tatc«men.  t*t 

Mackenxib,  Sib  Gekboe,  lord-advocate,  |,t<  cruelty  to  the  cove, 
riaiiert,  II.  118.  Ml  Quoted,  719,  note,  and  779.  note.  De- 
p  ;ved  of  hit  office,  UJL  Claim*  the  projection  of  the  Estates, 
.11.    Ills  opposition  to  the  Tote  of  forfeiture,  748 

Macelnsie,  tob  Clam,  at  the  battle  of  Sherlffmulr,  H.jjff.  *69. 

Mackintcmm  or  Mot,  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  feud  with  Mac- 
d  nald  of  Kcppoch,  ll 

Macets  ■  <•*!!,  Hbioadieb,  of  Morlum,  marches  upon  Edinburgh  In 
t:i.V  Takes  possession  of  Lelth,  Ib.  Joins  the  southern 
.lai*-l>i:e»,  *59.  A "•!>!»  In  the  do!. nee  of  l'n-lon,  ILL  Ac- 
ciim  il  of  treason,  877.    E«ea|ie*  from  Newgate,  lb. 

Mtcl.Arciu.AN,  Witi  mm,  tried  for  alleged  accession  to  the  Por- 
teutts  Mi  b,  II.  tsL 

MacLalbin,  Ebote.-sob,  IL  210. 

Macli  am,  ('mar  or,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Harlasr,  L  M.1. 
Maclean,  LarcflLAN,  of  Dotrart,  alaln  at  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
L  an. 

Maclean  or  Dowakt,  murdered,  L  ILL 

Maclean,  Hectob,  <>f  Diwart,  tobmltf  to  Jame*  V.,  L  liA. 

Ma'  lean  or  IKiwabt,  IL  7-2. 

Maclean  or  tot  ItLt*.  command*  at  'he  battle  of  Olenllrat,  II.  383. 
Maclean,  Mb  Jodn,  at  the  battle  of  S  herliTmulr.  II.  g»7»  M*- 
Maclean,  Ci  »n  or,  at  the  battle  of  Hodden,  L  HIS.   At  the  baltle 

of  Kllllecrankle,  H,  tMx 
Maclellan,  guardian  of  Lord  Romby,  II.         Murdered  by  the 

Earl  of  Douglas,  lb. 
Maci.i  «i>  nr  Dcnvsgan,  insurrection  of,  J,  til. 
■Mali  bod.  Km  .  Laird  of  Astynt,  assists  to  capture  the  Marqult  of 

Montrose,  II.  £ii. 
Macleod  or  Macleod,  anxiety  of  Prince  ("harlrs  trt  secure  hi* 

assistance,  tL  930.   Declare*  himself  In  fatodr  of  government, 

933. 

Macleod  or  Mcibayokaidb.  II.  030. 

MAcrsaatoN  or  Clckt,  Joins  Prince  Charle*  with  a  relnfnrce- 
meot,  II.  933,  in.  Faithful  a<lherence  of,  to  Prince  Charle*, 
9 .'it.    Aid*  the  prince  tn  escape,  lb. 

Maodalbn  or  Fbancb,  married  to  Jame*  V..I.  iHL  Death  of,  IlL 

Maudkhcbou,  taken  by  the  Manjuis  of  Hamilton,  IL  202. 

Maom-s,  King  of  Man,  joins  Ham,  King  of  Norway,  In  hi*  expe- 
dition against  Scotland,  L  Li.    Submit*  to  Alexander  III.,  HO. 

Maim  s.  Db.  TfloMAE,  mission  of,  to  Scotland,  L122. 

II  alls  Moor,  murder  of  Archblihop  Sharp  at,  II.  710.  714. 

Maitland  or  LxtniNOTON,  mission  from  the  reformer*,  L  Mfc 
Elected  speaker  In  parliament,  £41.  HI*  speech,  84*.  Sar- 
castic remarks  of,  flai.  Mission  to  England,  and  reception,  102. 
His  second  mission,  7nT.  Hi*  return,  709.  Embassy  to  Eng- 
land, February ,  IMS3.  711.  Attend*  meeting  at  Ilersrlck,  7x1. 
Dispatched  to  obtain  Elizabeth's  consent  to  Mary'*  marriage, 
i  f  Sneers  at  Hook  <<f  Discipline,  IL  L  M'difiM  (upplj- 
cation  of  General  A»*eml.ly,  L0,  Advice  of,  to  Knox,  it. 
Conference  of,  with  the  ref.irmer,  12,  Restored  to  fBvoar~of 
tiie  queen  3L  Conference  at  Cralgmlllar,  SB.  His  share  In 
the  pint  against  Darnley,  2L  Interview  with  Morton,  12. 
Advice  to  Sir  Jatnet  Melville,  22.  Attacked  hy  Dothwell  and 
Huntley,  UL  Takes  refuge  with  Atholl,  lb.  Protect*  against 
Mary'*  marriage  with  R  th«cll,fi2,  Join*  the  confederate*,  8J. 
Interview  with  Thr -ckmnrton,  H,  Interview  with  Moray,  J*L 
Vindication  of  confederates,  and  speech  In  parliament  In  1J67, 
lb.  Accompanies  Moray  to  England,  9JL  Sends  message  to 
Ma-y,  8L  Reply  to  Doke  of  Norfolk  at  conference,  lb.  In- 
tervlew  with  hi  in,  H2.  Advocates  Mary's  divorce,  10T.  Ac- 
cused of  murder  of  Darnley,  III.  Trial  postponed,  "'  Ac- 
quitted,  lift.  Correspondence  eltli  Susses,  LiSL  I*  besieged 
along  with  Kirkaldy  In  Edinburgh  Castle,  LU,  Letter  ta 
Hnrnhley,  UL   Death  of,  IIS. 

MAtTLAND.  JoriN,  v.  linger,  of  I^ethlnglon,  delivered  to  Regent 
Morton,  IL  KJ. 

M  mi  i m»,  Sib  .Iohn,  of  Tliirlstane,  chancellor,  11. 1M.  Intrigue*, 
with  Ellta'-eth,  Able  advice  of  tn  Jame*  VI..  322,  Bn»- 
pcottd  Implication  In  the  ronrder  of  Moray,  3iv  Retires  fn'm 
otlice,  lb.  Recalled  by  James,  S5JL  Noticed,  381  Conspi- 
racy against,  nai.    His  death  and  character,  Mtt 

Maitland,  Sib  Uh-iiabd,  of  Tliirlstane,  a  i»iet,  11.  221L  Review  of 
hi^  i»)ems,  -•a".  3jtL 

M  a  jest  ATttJ  ItEctAM.  a  celebrated  law  treatise,  L  t!6. 

MAJott,  JoIlN,  the  historian,  noticed,  II.  2&JL 

M  alcoi  it     acquisition  of  Cumberland,  L  IL  Assassination  of,  34. 

Mal-  o:  m  II.,  Micccd*  to  throne,  L  32-  Defeats  the  Dane*,  ib. 
Dispute  with  Canute,  Ib.    HI*  death, 

Malcuuk  III.  (Canmore),  ascends  the  throne,  L  IL  Espouse*  the 
Princess  Btargaret,  and  invade*  England,  32-  Conclude*  peace, 
and  again  invades  England,  AiL.  Conclade*  peace  with  Wil- 
liam Rofus,  il  Again  Invade*  England,  lb.  Death,  cha- 
racter, and  conduct,  LL  IL 

Malcoim  IV.,  succeeds  tn  the  throne,  L  S£.  Overreached  by 
Henry  II.,  fiL  Conspiracy  against,  ib.  Quells  Insurrection* 
In  Hailoway  and  Moray,  and  defeats  Somerled,  lb.  Ccatcs  to 
govern,  <  -. 


Malbcbbi,  Srt  Wnxua,  fonnd  fttllty  of  treatoo  vzi  rttesW. 

L  lii 

Malloci,  Mb.,  of  Martrie  Shield*.  II.  fiU. 

Mallobib,  Sib  Pbtkb,  charge*  Wallace  with  treason,  L  111. 

Malt-tax  biot  In  Glasgow,  II.  b«a. 

M ANrnrBTEB,  L  L    Jame*  VIII.,  proclaimed  at,  0.  Ml.  TVs 

Insurgent  troop*  halt  at,  tat. 

M»NCHBSTEB,  EABL  Or,  IL  €U. 

M  andevillb,  Hoc  EE  de,  one  of  the  competitor*  fbr  the  crown.  Iff. 
Mandetillx,  TncvA*,  LogD,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Carrtrtfrfg., 
L  ILL 

MANirtrrors,  Scornaa,  concerning  the  war  with  Enr'tid.  !l  J1: 

MANSrtRLD,  WlLLtAsf  MrBEAT,  Eabl  or,  II.  853. 
Mab,  Donald,  Eabl  or,  elected  regent,  L  UL  Slata  at  Deprlb.  . 
Nab,  Eail  or,  In  136a,  L  2HL 


Eabl  or,  hi*  isarrtlg*  wKk  b» 
Character  of,  212.  (  mEirdi  u 
Death  of,  2iL 


n  13ba, 

Mab.  Eabl  or,  In  1387,  L  tti. 
Mab.  Alexandeb  Stiwaet, 
Counte**  of  Mar.  L  2LL 
the  battle  of  Harlaw,  222, 
Mab,  Eabl  or.  In  1431,  L  25S. 
Mab,  John,  Eabl  or,  Imprisoned  tn  Cralgmlllar  Castle,  1  Si 
Death  of,  ib. 

Mab,  Cocbbani,  Kael  or,  favourite  of  James  HI.,  L2&L 
Mab,  Jameb  Stewabt,  Earl  or,  L  101.  Successful  evM  'jrt  (, 
agaln*t  the  Borderers,  102.  Created  Earl  of  Moray,  IlL.  > 

MOBAT.] 

Mab,  Eabl  or,  guardian  of  James  VI.,  IL  52.  At  his  cmaaLs, 
7a.  One  of  the  party  against  Queen  Mary,  m  Chows 
regent,  L1L  132.  Approves  of  Killegrew  *  MKsloii.lSL  fix- 
mal  ly  consents  to  Mary'*  execution,  m    Hit  death,  UB. 

Mab,  Eabl  or,  take*  possession  of  Stirling  Castle,  il.  Its  t« 
altts  to  restore  Morton,  Ib.  Noticed,  14L  One  of  ta  Essses- 
tion  for  the  rescue  of  Morton,  HQ,  Take*  part  it  a* 
Raid  of  Ruihven."  UA  Ordered  to  leave  the  klnprfio,  1* 
Withdraws  to  Ireland,  19*3.  Returns,  12L  Conspires  tfti-as 
Arran,  Ib.  Accused  of  treason,  191  Noticed,  11L  JfL 
Prince  Henry  committed  to  his  keeping,  22L  ML  ,r*-' 
Jame*  VI.,  at  Gowrle  Ilonse,  3Ji.  Embassy  of,  to  Bar*iBt. 
StS.  Aceompanle*  the  king  to  Lorl  m,  21L  His  eeaM 
with  the  queen,  iot.    Reconciled  to,  ib. 

Ml*.  EattiNE  JonN,  Eatt  or,  IL  filfi.  HI*  latter  George  L>m 
Ills  marriage,  812.  Withdraws  hi*  allegiance  from  tbtlitf 
Ib  Return*  to  Scotland,  Ib.  Ills  address  bi  me  Higbratvifrs 
it  Hraemar,  flL  Rcloetancc  of  hit  tenantry  to  assiit  Mb, 
ni«  Takes  possession  of  Perth,  £22,  Leslet  coetrikn^si 
fbr  toppnrt  of  his  army,  Ib.  Incapacity  of,  a*  t  Mat 
E66.  Refutes  to  leave  Perth,  £22.  Marches  to  Dans'*. 
8«7.  Ill*  position  at  the  battle  of  Sherlffmnlr,  HL  11^  r* 
treat  to  Perth,  flfii.  Negotiate*  With  the  Doke  of  Arrj-. 
87«.  DestrnctlTe  tactic*  of  his  army,  til  Retire*  tr  rtic- 
y.i.  Treachery  of,  taft.  Charged  with  rmbeuletBtBt,  !' 
Su|scr*eded  at  Uie  Jacobite  court,  lb. 

Mab,  IiabeixA,  CocntebI  or,  her  msrrlafe  to  Aletatwirr  ?!»»v 

Mab,  Countess  or,  11.  KLL 

Mab,  Eabldoh  of,  reverts  to  the  crown,  L  *** 

MabcR,  Kai  l  or,  L  78. 

Mabc.ii,  Patbick  Dcnbab,  EABt  or,  Competitor  for  the  (Ten. 
L  SL 

Mabcit,  Eabl  or,  ihelter*  Edward  II.  after  battle  of  Maaortte* 

L  132, 

M abo',  Eabl  or,  conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of  DsTppHn,  L  I" 
Goes  over  to  the  English,  and  swears  fealty  to  rV*T*\  1" 
Retnrnt  to  the  Scottish  eau*e,  lift.   Noticed,  ]iU  BJ 

Mabcii,  Eabl  or,  In  1377,  sacks  and  burnt  Jtrntmrph.  i 
Noticed,  327,  233, 

Mabcii,  Umaot  Dcnbab,  E  tat  or,  hi*  daughter  afflaareJ  r  w 
Duke  of  Rothiay,  L  212.    Flee*  to  England,  Ib.  rm»f> 
Scotland,  21L.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  We  st  NesNt  tad  H'-L 
don  Hill,  21L  HI*  i-etnrn  to  Scotland,  24L  Dea*  ^  35 

Mabcii,  Oeoboe  Dcnbab.  Eabl  or,  deprived  of  liU  estaw  »* 
Imprisoned  by  Jame*  L,  L  211.    Retires  to  England,  Mf 

Mabcb,  CocNTXaa  or.  delivers  Dunbar  tn  the  Scot*,  L1L. 

Mabcii,  Klacb  Agnes,  Cocntebs  or,  defends  Dor  bar  trtisst  ■ 
English,  L  123. 

MtacBMONT,  Eabl  or,  appol  ited  royal  comml«slT>er,  il  r- 
N.  tlced,  HlL  Hit  ridicule  of  l/.rd  B*-lhaten's,  rpesrt  I 
parliament,  222.  r*r  Si«  Patwcs;  ilrwr  ] 

M  abo  abet,  Queen  of  Malcolm  III.,  L  3f_  Death  and  clursrw 
*U  13.  .  „ 

MiaotaxT,  Queen  of  Alexander  III.,  L  12.   C'<  mrlsint*  eb  • 
to  the  Ijiglith  king,  Ib.    Repairs  to  England,  IL  IW:"-* 
of  a  daughter  at  Windsor,  Ih. 

Maboabet,  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  married  te  Erie,  aisr 
Norway,  L  c0.   Death  of,  Ih. 

Maboabet,  Princess  of  Norway,  L  U.  lid  iewstic*  l»  v> 
crown,  £2,  Guardians  chosen,  lb.  Project*  of  Ed»*"»  l™ 
rrgardto.lb.  [*» Arq^ndix tb  tol.  I;. note  A  ]  Ret*e»'^  c 

Maboabet,  daughter  of  Jame*  L.  married  In  tar  l^T*5 
France,  L  «J,  222.  The  English  try  tn  Irrtercef*  bet  tw  » 
way  to  France,  lb.   Noticed,  2IL   l>eath  of,  SJSL 

Mabqabbt,  danghter  of  James  IL.  L  212.   Marriage  eft  «• 

Maboib-t  of  AWiou,  Qneen  of  Henry  VI.  of  EnrlaM.  I  ■» 
Conragc  and  energy  dltplayed  by,  during  the  rut  ■  w 
Rote*,  Ib. 

Mabo u  r.i,  queen  of  Jame*  III.,  negotiation*  re*7*ethir  w 
riage  of,  L  3*2.  Lands  at  Lelth,  Ib.  Marriife  of,  *> 
death  and  character,  322.  , 

M iso i set,  queen  of  Jame*  IV.,  Joemey  to,  and  retefcm 
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Scotland, L  332-  Marriage  to  James  IV.,  323,  Girt*  birth  to  a 
aon.  :)*8. 396,  Appointed  regent, ill.  Character  and  conduct  of, 
413.  Marries  Earl  of  Angus,  lb.  Deposed  from  regency,  ILL 
Refuse*  to  give  up  Ute  young  king.  Surrender  and 

flight  to  England,  lb.  Delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  death  of 
her  youngest  ton,  ILL  Deserted  by  Home  and  Angus,  Ail, 
Arrive*  at  her  brother"!  court,  lb.  Her  return,  4H.  Reeon- 
cilUtl  n  and  quarrel  with  Angus,  491.  Charges  against  her 
by  Bishop  Gawln  Douglas,  121,  Treachery  \>  Albany,  122L 
Intrigues  and  conduct  of.4?«.  4  431.  Writes  to  Alhatiy,12L 
Dir. .rccs  Angus,  13J,  Acknowledges  Henry  Stewart  her 
husband,  lb.  Flight  and  n-tnrn.  437.  Begs  the  protection  of  the 
king,  132.  Give*  up  Stirling  Castle  to  him,  110,  IXath  of.  4S7. 

Mabi»cual,  Kabl  or,  favourable  to  the  It.  f ■  nnatlon,  L  460.  fill. 
6 '4.  At  the  funeral  of  James  VI.,  ftftft.  Notices!.  871.  57^  881. 
5  j.  Dote.  Approves  of  the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Beaton, 
snu  One  of  Queen  Mary's  parly,  IL  Hi.  Chosen  connclllor 
by  James  VI.,  LIL 

Makucual,  Kail  or,  II.  mi.  gent  to  England  with  troop  to 
a»>ist  General  l.cs'le,  a**.    Signs  the  Cumbernauld  bon<l,  6JJL 

Mabwch  »l,  EaaL  or,  created  lord  privy  teal,  II.  US. 

Mabischal,  Eaat  or,  proclaims  James  VIII.  nt  Al>ordecn,  II. 
Nn.  Intrigues  with  the  Jacobites,  i-7s.  His  sagacious  advice 
to  Charles  Edward,  ILL 

M  auiscual,  Counts**  or,  ii.  873.  note. 

M  abjost,  daughter  of  King  William  the  Lion,  L  11.  XL 

Mabjobt, daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
J.  in.   Her  marriage,  LIL  Death  of,  in    Noticed,  LfLL 

MisiiUM,  Sib  GsirriN,  conspiracy  of,  LL  AflL 

Mablbobocch,  John  CiicacniLL,  Hi  xi  or,  deserts  the  cause  of 
James  VI  I.,  11.  UL  Noticed,  »34.  Dismissed  from  office,  t>37. 
Receives  a  manifesto  from  James  VIII.,  P44. 

M asm Apcar,  Sib  Jouh,  L  ai>. 

M ABataoB  Law,  11. 320. 

"  Mabbow  or  Modbbn  DirmiTi,"  rm,  II.  £22.  Controversy,  con- 
cerning, lb.   Condemned  by  the  General  Assembly,  V93. 

MA  Mil  ALL,  RlCHABD,  I.  C73. 

Marshall,  Rbv.  Stkfiibm ,  sent  as  commlsilntier  from  the  English 

parliament,  ii.  so*. 
M abstok  Mno%,  iuttli  or,  1L  Hi 
MAirrs,  Hb!irt,  H.ftlL 
Mast,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  i.  4_L 
Mart  di  Cocci,  Queen  of  Alexander  ILTL  11,    Present  at  the 

marriage  of  her  nm  with  Margaret  of  England,  UL  Espouse* 

the  cause  of  the  Comyns,  IL 
M  abt,  daughter  of  James  L,  marrirsl  to  Count  de  Bnucquan,  L  ILL 
Mabt  or  Qdbxdbcs.  [See  G curat*  ] 

Mast,  daughter  of  James  II.,  married  to  Lord  FV  vd,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Arrart.  L  345,  2A£,  Escapes  to  the  continent,  232,  Di- 
vorced from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  ib.  Married  to  Lord  Hamil- 
ton, lb. 

M  abt.  Queen  of  England,  proposrd  alliance  of,  with  James  V.,  L 
131.   Accession  of,  674.    Her  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  lb. 
Mabt  or  Gvisk.    S*t  Goist.] 

Mabt,  Qr/Ei:*,  birth  of,  L  461.  and  882.  holt.  Accession  of,  !b. 
Baptism,  ftftft.  Keepers  of  her  person,  6JLL  Treaty  of  mar- 
riage, lift.  Seizure  of,  521L  Coronation,  879.  Embarks  for 
France,  ILL  Treaty,  nnd  solemnization,  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin,  622.  Assumes  title  of  Queen  of  England,  626. 
Interview  with  English  ambassador,  6AJL  Death  of  her  hus- 
band, Francis  II.,  as*  S^nds  commissioners  to  Scotland, 
•ILL  Interview  with  Bedford  and  Throckmorton,  lb.  In- 
terview with  John  Leslrv,  ftSi.  Refuses  to  ratiry  treaty 
with  Elizabeth,  and  her  motive.*,  lb.,  657,  65*.  Refused 
a  safe  conduct  by  Elizabeth,  88*.  Reply  to  the  ambai- 
sador,  65i.  Embarkation,  and  arrival  In  Scotland,  Ib. 
Reception  of,  ftift.  8tatc  of  the  kingdom,  699.  Celebrates 
ma*s,  700,  and  II.  4*  X  Summons  parliament,  and  interview 
with  Knox,  Ib.  Treatment  of  the  Protestants,  ZOL  Public 
entry  Into  Edlnhor^h,  ib.  Progre**  throutfh  the  central 
counties.  ;»:>.  Accident  at  Linlithgow,  ami  reception  at  Perth, 
Ib.  Dislike  to  Chatelherault  and  his  son.'lojL  Discount*, 
nances  the  catholics,  lb.  I>c»lres  an  interview  with  Blttabeth. 
2112.  Conduct  to  Chatelherault  and  Arran,  IffJL  Proposal 
of  marriage  by  King  of  Sweden,  Ib.  Projrctcd  Interview 
with  Elizabeth,  her  disappointment,  210.  Progress  to  the 
north,  Tit-  Refuses  Huntley's  Invitation,  712.  Refused  en- 
trance Into  Inverness,  ib.  Illness  of,  and  Interview  with  Knox, 
713.  Proposals  of  marriage,  TI8.  Conduct  with  Chaatellet, 
Ib.  Melville's  character  of  her,  716,  and  II.  4.  LA.  Interview 
with  Knox  at  Lochleven,  Ib.  Interview  with  Knox  while 
hawking,  717.  and  ii,  4^  Li.  Opens  parliament,  lb.  Inter- 
view with  Knox,  21a.  Visit  to  the  Highlands,  112,  Ncgotl. 
allons  for  marriage,  720.  222,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
proposed,  T3l.  Residence  at  SL  Andrew's,  and  conversations 
with  Randolph,  130,  First  Interview  with  Dnrnley,  232.  DIs. 
appointed  by  Elltabeth,  233.  Proposes  to  marry  Darnley, 
and  her  motives,  734.  Seeks  Elizabeth's  ami  Moray's  np. 
proval,  23JL  Interview  with  Moray,  232.  Seeks  consent  of 
Convention,  740.  Reply  to  Throckmorton  regarding  her 
marriage,  21L  Dispatches  Hay  to  England,  743.  Defeats 
the  plots  of  M  far  and  Argyll,  215.  Measure*  against 
Moray,  21L  Letter  to  Paul  dc  Folx,  Ib.  Reply  to  Elizabeth  s 
Intercession  for  Moray,  74*.  Marries  Darnley,  219.  Her 
affection  for  him,  250.  Proceedings  against  Moray,  Ib.  Mes- 
sage from  Elizabeth,  and  her  reply,  Ib.  Marches  against 
Moray,  153.  Applies  for  aid  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Pope,  251,  Visit  lo  Flfo  and  Dundee,  lb.  Proclamation 
against  Insurgent  nobles,  ib.  Reply  to  Intercessions  of  Eliza- 
beth, 244.   Pecuniary  difficulties  of,  lb.   Expels  Insurgents, 


and  visits  Lochmaben  Castle,  lift.  Remonstrance  with  Eliza, 
bcth,  Ib.  Joins  Catholic  league,  Tos^  and  II.  2R,  22,  Con. 
splracy  against  her,  2ft2,  Opens  parliament,  764.  Her 
account  of  the  murder  of  Rlcclo,  Tjfl.  Danger  and  illness 
of,  767.  Interview  with  the  conspirators,  770.  Escapes  to 
Dunbar,  lb.  Refuses  to  perform  the  promise  extorted  from 
her,  T7t.  Returns  to  Edinburgh,  and  discovers  Darnlry's 
guilt,  ib.  Retires  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  222.  Exertions  to 
reconcile  her  noble*,  and  birth  of  a  son,  Ib.  Religious  views, 
and  proclamation,  II.  3.  Distribution  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nue*, ft.  Collision  with  Ihc  Protectants,  12.  At  the  trial  of 
Knox,  LL  Perplexing  position  with  regard  to  religion,  22. 
Reply  to  demands  of  the  Pr<  testanU,  and  it*  reception  by 
the  assembly,  21,  22.  Influence  of  French  envoys  In  her 
connsels,  22,  Quarrels  with  Darnley,  2L  Interview  with 
him  before  the  privy-council,  32.  Reply  to  his  statement  of 
grievance*,  22,  Visits  Bothwelt  when  wounded,  2ft,  Her 
dangerous  Illness  at  Jedburgh,  Ib.  Return  to  Edinburgh,  and 
misery  of,  3ft.  Secret  conierecce  at  Cralgmlllar,  Ib.  VI  -its 
Darnley  at  Glasgow,  LL  Her  altered  behavionr  to  him,  12, 
Letters  to  Bothwcll,  ib.  Return  or,  to  Kdinburgh  with  Darnley, 
and  behaviour  towards  him,  ii,  Her  movements  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  Aft,  Beh  ivlour  after  the  murder,  12,  Remove* 
to  Seton,  ib.  Reply  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  5JL  letter  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to,  lb.  letter  to,  from  Elizabeth,  ftL 
Refuses  to  delay  trial  of  Bothwcll,  Ib.  Her  Imprudent  con- 
duct, 52.  Visits  her  son  at  Stirling  Castle,  63.  letters  to 
Bothwell,  her  abduction,  2L  Return  to  FUllnhurgh  Castle, 62, 
Banns  of  marriage  with  Bothwell,  5ft,  Marrirs  him,  and  her 
Apology, 42,  Conduct  after  marriage,  ami  shstneful  treatment 
by  Bothwcll,  fifl.  Manifesto  ami  proclamation  of,  Ji  Attempt 
to  seize  her  person  at  Bothwick,  lb.  Takes  refuge  In  Dunliar 
Castle,  CJL  Her  adherents,  ftA.  Advances  from  Dunbar  with 
an  army,  and  meets  the  confederates  at  Car  berry  Hill,  lb.  In- 
tervlew  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  6JL  Surrenders  to  confederate 
nobles,  Ib.  Her  treatment  from  them,  ftl.  Conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  her  reception,  ib.  Conveyed  to  Lochleven  Castle, 
ami  warrant  for  her  commitment,  ftft.  Alleged  letter  to  Bath- 
well,  and  public  feeling  against  her,  6JL  Casket  with  proofs 
Of  her  gnllt,  20.  Her  party  reconstructed,  LL  Refuses  to 
five  np  Bothwell,  7_L  Forced  to  sign  abdication,  IS,  Her 
abdication  proclaimed,  12,  Attempted  flight,  and  failure.  &2, 
Her  escape  from  Lochleven,  hi.  Proceeds  to  Hamilton,  and 
assembles  Council,  ib.  Nobles  who  supported  her,  and  bond 
for  her  defence,  lb.  Applies  to  England  and  France  for  help, 
lb.  Defeated  at  Langsldc,  and  takes  refuge  In  F?ngland,  SA,  Her 
letters  to  Elltabeth,  fii.  Demands  a  penpal  Interview  with 
her,  Eft.  Third  letter  and  offer  to  refer  her  cause  to  the 
English  queen,  lb.  Dispatches  I^nrd  Fleming,  with  letters 
to  Charles  IX  ,  Catherine  dc  Medici,  and  Cardinal  Lor- 
raine, ib.  Interview  with  Mlddlrmnre,  refuse!  to  submit  to 
Elizabeth's  Judgment,  and  removal  to  Bolton,  as.  Consents 
to  the  conference  tor  the  decision  of  her  canse,  u,  Chociscs 
commissioners,  fifl.  Interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  LL 
Opening  of  conference,  complaint  against  the-  regent  and 
parly,  lb.  Secret  message  from  Moray,  conference  transferred 
to  Westminster,  23,  Consent*  to  regent's  proposBls,  and  sends 
her  commissioners  to  Elizabeth,  2A,  Withdraws  her  consent, 
os.  The  conference  at  Westminster,  98,  Sfi.  Her  c-.mmmls- 
sioners  obtain  an  audience  of  RIltAbefiiTsft.  Propose  a  com- 
promise, protest,  and  withdraw  from  the  conference,  U.  Re, 
Jects  Elizabeth's  proposal  to  resign  the  crown,  22,  Ixrtterto 
her  commissioners,  lb.  They  accuse  Moray,  100.  Her  depu- 
ties called  before  the  privy -council,  UL  Removed  to  Tntbory, 
effort*  for  her  deliverance,  122,  Deceived  by  Moray,  123, 
Her  schemes,  104.  Proposed  marriage  with  Norfolk.  LOS, 
Writes  Elizabeth,  and  Elizabeth's  propyls,  lb.  Her  reply, 
IPS  Her  divorce  refused,  107.  Removed  to  Coventry,  110. 
Her  authority  proclaimed  In  Scotland,  Lift.  Nrprtlatlons  for 
her  restoration,  123,  Visited  by  Cecil  and  Mildmsy,  ll>. 
Letter  to  Elizabeth,  ib.  Commissioner*  sent  to  London  to 
confer  on  her  restoration,  L2A.  Conference  broken  up,  L22L 
letter*  to  Norfolk  deciphered,  133.  Consultation  alv  ut  put- 
ting her  to  death,  13ft.  Interrogated  ft*  a  criminal,  137. 
Scheme  to  put  her  to  death,  It  Is  frustrated,  L14L  Her  hope, 
less  condition,  1 45.  Sends  a  present  to  her  son ;— It*  re- 
jection, 160-  Her  deplorable  condition,  L2A.  Memorial  to 
Elizabeth,  and  her  petitions  rejected,  173.  Correspondence 
with  the  Master  of  Gray,  202.  Offers  to  Sign  it  bond  for  the 
pr  tcctlon  of  Elizabeth's  life,  203.  Melancholy  coi.dltion  of, 
"JIB.  Her  letter  to  Paget,  21*,  Letter  to,  from  Morgan,  212. 
Her  letters  conveyed  to  Walslngham.  Ib.  Renews  her  Inter- 
course with  Bablngton,  220.  Her  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of 
her  t  apers,  222,  Evidence  of  Nau  and  Curie,  233.  Commission 
for  her  trial,  lb.  Her  reply  to  Elizabeth,  in.  Consents  to 
appear  before  the  Judges,  223,  Trial  at  Fotherlngay  Castle, 
lb.  Trial  at  Westminster,  22L  Her  condemnation,  22ft.  Pro. 
clamatlon  of  her  sentence,  229.  Brutal  treatment  by  Paulct, 
Ib.  Her  last  appeal  to  Elizabeth,  Ib.  Warrant  for  her  exe- 
cution, 232.  Her  reception  of  Its  bearers,  23A.  Her  prepara- 
tion for  death,  Ib.  Her  execution,  13S— 237.  Her  Character,  2lL 

Mabt,  daughter  of  James  VII.,  married  to  William  of  Orange,  II. 
2A0.  Proclaimed  queen.  741.  Courage  and  prudence  of,  795. 
Her  death,  806.   Amiable  character  and  dls|io»ltloii.  lb. 

Marts,  the  "  Foca,"  see  also  Fleming,  Beaton,  Scton,  and 
Livingston,  L  614. 

Masom,  Sin  John,  L  612. 

Matu.ua,  Queen  of  Henry  L  of  England,  L  tSL 

Matii.ua,  Queen  of  David  L,  L  60, 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  L  60,  (LL. 
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MsTtt  t>A,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Unlet,  I.  1&L 
M  attbkw  or  WrUTMlMtrKK,  quota.*!,  L  114. 
M»iu,  yueen  of  Henry  L  "f  England,  L  ii. 

Man  K,  Sim  TnuMAt),  Ilia  brave  Uvlence  of  llrecliln  Castle, and  death, 
L  iilA. 

Virt.it,  Hilar,  at  the  battle  ■  f  Sheriffrtnilr,  II  PC*. 

Msi'i.rt,  Sni  Kdmum>,  Seneschal  (if  England,  slain  at  tit*  battle  of 
Uaiin-<kl«jrn,  L  13*. 

M ac«h  •.  lUutM.'K.  a  learned  So  •tchinsn,  L  feL 

Msl'W-el.nt.,  Mr.vMi.ru       hi*  mission  to  ihe  Scottish  curt.  I.  763. 

Ulion.  l>0Kt),  tak'-u  prisoner  at  S  .Iway  Moss,  L  4  to,  S  ib. 
Rcrloe*  til*  b"t«J  Id  Henry  VIM.,  and  ir-trlrn*  to  So  Hand, 
imprisoned,  1  »1.  6V2.  liivn  11)1  Ca^i laverock  to  Henry  VIII., 
693.  Imprlv.md  by  Kr-gent  Arrau,  ll>.  Appointed  warden 
of  Hie  West  Mart-lies  5!ra.  ami  li.  UiL  Noticed  feO^  611.  r>16. 
and  il.  t*l  Tiewchtry  of,  Eli.  In  I'mrmr  of  the  reform- 
ation, 617.    Cnnlrtl  K.irl  "I  Morton,  li.  Lii    [Set  M.«fci..N.] 

MsXwti  i.,  I>i»n,  ili-iiute  »l!h  Arran,  II.  101 .  Hl»  deriance  of  the 
authority  or  Jauu-s  VI..  ■'«•>.  Taken  prisoner,  in.  Intrigues 
with  other  popish  lords,  334.  Slain  In  a  conflict  with  the 
Johnstone*,  vil . 

Miiwiit.  Lom>,  revenges  the  death  of  hl»  father.  40S.  11L  Hit 
trrarberous  murder  of  Sir  Jauie)  Johnstone,  Ik,  Execution 
rf,  ib. 

Mixwcu.  or  Ttaan.Lt?,  submits  to,  and  entertains  Queen  Mary, 
Lift*. 

MiXwtLi ,  Divin,  capture  and  execution  of,  II.  iii 
MxKti.i,  UUbi'p  uf  Hi  An,  (L  si'-'. 
Mixweil,  Sir  (rioaus.of  Pollock,  11.245* 
Maximilian,  Emperor,  L  336,  332. 

Mnn<  i.  t'iTUAititK  d»,  L  669.  715.  7i»:  II.  tL.   Her  ungenerous; 

conduct  t"  Queen  Mary,  VM. 
"  MsiKi-t-uoortiKn  Mku."  story  of,  Ji  41)3. 

Mrii>«CM,  Wtu  t am,  IaImI  of  liinna,  tbe  "  Squire  Meldrum  "  of  Sir 

David  1-lnd-ay.    Attack  made  upun  by  Stirling  of  Kelr,  L 
Mctom-u,  Own,  L  lie. 

MxxroKT,  Lord,  li  123.  Rapacity  of,  7_$L  His  apostacy,  737. 
Noticed,  Treasonable  I*: ten  written  by,  7*0. 

•Id  «ifc*K  abb*  t,  nnticrd.  L  60.  65.  and  i».*.  Alexander  II.  burled 
In,  li.  Founded  i.y  David  L,liL  Plundered  l>y  the  EnglLh, 
ISA  The  heart  of  King  Hubert  Mruee  buricai  In,  163.  Jann-s, 
Earl  Douglas,  hurled  In,  Xi4.  Sir  William  I>.ugla»,  Kxtlglit 
of  Llddesdale,  buried  in,  313 

Mutant*  ,  Hattl*  «>r.  I.  43d:  U.  491. 

Mki.hoh.  thk  Moxk*  or,  their  possessions,  L  l*!- 

Mmjussk,  Abuot  of,  L  :n«. 

Mki  %o*<f  .  Author  or,  Blniii  at  tho  battle  of  Lliillllipr>w,  L  43T, 
Mtutu  ¥,  J  mt8,  of  Carndee,  one  fif  tho  conspirator*  aifulnit  far. 

dlnal  Ucal.ni,  L  W«,  *>«ht.  Aoi>U  iii  the  murder,  i'Jl 
Miltii  ,  8m  Jamk*.  hU  mixlon  to  F.nfrlaiid,  L  7'iS.  Ill*  graphic 
de-crlptlon  of  Elizabeth'a  reception  of  him,  1M.  Ili»  Inter- 
view with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  727.  Return*  t»  Scotland.  Ib. 
HUacc-iunt  of  Hie  In,  7 M.  note.  Quoted,  767,  aod  note,  iti  ; 
II.  44^  nou'i  J^ni'te;  6JL  Interceilei  i>lth  Mary  f  r  tbe 
inturgent  noblemen,  lb.  HU  advice  to  Mary  and  Hicelo.  781. 
76m.  Ilia  tuition  to  Kll*»l>elh,  ILL  Warn*  Mmy  again*! 
marrying  |t>ihwell,  II.  fcL  Inten  iow  of,  with  Throckmorton, 
IX  Mei-U  Moray  00  Iii*  anlval  in  Scotland,  It  Consulted 
by  Jame»  VI..  I»7.  Hi*  recptlon  of  WaUliiKham,  I^H.  Dis- 
creet policy  of,  207.  Warm  James  VI.  of  llothwell't  cod- 
■(piracy,  XiJL 

Mclvii  ,  Sih  IIOBrkT,  tent  by  the  Insurgent!  to  a«k  a>»Utance  from 
Elixalieth,  L  Iii  H't  letter  to  (  tell.  11.65^1^  .loins  the 
confederacy  B|t»l««t  llothweil,  lb.,  6JL  III*  treacherou*  con- 
duct toward*  Queen  Mary,  )LL  Hi*  mi*»l  >n  to  KiiKland  and 
return,  ib..  H  lll»  Inturiiew  with  M:uy  at  L><lik-\<  n.  TJj  11 ; 
and  nt  IVdton  ftL  Stnt  with  a  tt-crrt  inrA>a|(e  to  Mary,  2X 
Sentence  or  attainder  pronounced  »^ain»l,  130.  SurreiHlcr*  to 
tlie  En|{ll*h,  144.  Given  up  to  ltcppitt  Morton,  146.  Hi* 
treacherous  advice  to  Gowrie,  193.  l:>*.  Hi*  entlia.s»y  In  the 
EiibH»Ii  court,  332. 

Mklvil,  A*fh»  w,  principal  of  the  C<illegeof  St.  Andrew'*,  banished, 
li.  1U0.  Returns  to  Scotland,  2Mj  221L  Situations  off.  red 
to,  Ib.  Ills  influence  in  the  .hurch,  271.  Itctrtnt  Morton 
AtU-inpLs  to  gain  his  adherence,  'j7:t.  Charge  br>  ngtit  against, 
277.  Hi*  removal  to  St  Andrew'*,  2'f  His  ili-rourae  In  the 
General  A-»enibly,  Sil.  Ill*  Interview  with  Jam?*  VI.,  2<"t 
Acc  .nipanle*  the  king  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  31i3-  Accusa- 
tion* made  ag-alusl.  371,377.  He  is  chained  with  sedition,  4I-. 
Hi*  courage  In  preM-nce  of  the  king  ami  rounell.  420.  Hi* 
fl  glit  into  England,  ib.  Adaiuson'a  dt-claratl-.il  agalioit,  47B. 
Hi*  answer,  427.  Hi  «ume*  hl»  labours  In  St,  Andrew's,  431. 
Anecdote  of,  4 13  Elected  moderator  of  the  (itueral  As- 
lemhly,  lb.  Lecture*  in  pre»ence  of  the  klnc,  t.ii.  At  the 
coronation  of  Anne,  Queen  of  Jarue*  VI.,  £jjL  Ijttin  p».em 
coinpoxd  t>y,  lb.  HI*  kindness  to  Adanison,  440.  Hi*  inter- 
view W  ill  the  king,  441.  Sl'MI  to  Ilniyrrmd  House,  44?  At  a 
meeting  of  the  estates,  461 .  HI*  bold  atldri-ss  to  Hie  king,  462. 
401.  lXprived  of  the  rectorship.  4ti2.  'I  lie  king'*  drtad  of. 
4i,  i.  4R6  Hi,  eloquent  defence  of  the  minister*.  475.  Charges 
hr,  1111' lit  against.  476.  ImprUoned,  lb.  Removes  U>  the  I'ni- 
vcrsity  of  Serlan,  Ib. 

Mklvii-,  8ik  AM>r.nr,  ma*ter  <>f  Queen  Mary's  household,  ii.  236. 
His  la.*t  Interview  with,  JJX 

MiLvti,  J  situs,  nephew  of  Andrew,  his  description  of  Knox,  II. 
269.  273.  Heacc  -mpanle*  James  VI.  to  the  north  of  Scotland, 
3*1  Ills  discourse  at  the  moling  of  synod,  St.  Andrew'*, 
430. 439.    Appointed  commissioner,  His  successful  inter- 

views with  the  king,  44a.  462.  401.  467.  473,  476.  Efforts  to 
ensnare,  ib.    UanisheU,  UiL   Noticed,  »7u. 


Mn.vn.LR,  Lord,  appr>Intcd  secretary  of  stale,  li.  222,  Ai^r.io! 
commissioner  for  Scotland,  7a3.  Excepted  by  Jtme>  Vl,. 
fn>m  his  promised  iudciuuity,  796.  Deprived  ul  L.i  ibV-. 
aU  and  note. 

Mr  Mr  ikIal  to  the  pope,  L  Iii.    To  the  Freorh  g  vcrnmtnt,  ii.  eg). 
Mt Moris i,  gioNs*,  L  22. 

MtN.UNtlLl.K,  M.  »r,  r  mb&ssy  of,  li.  lntrigTics  of,  1AL  H4 

letlers  coiiv,  yn|  fc.  WaUinghain.  1»J.    H's  deparlurt,  1U. 

MlSOOIi,  a  S|  aninh  amU*>*ad  r,  ii.  197,  217. 

Mr.sTr.rrH,  C««mt?i,  L»KL  or,  urges  the  danger  of  dtliyinr 
e  mulation  of  Alexander  III.,  L  ii-     Upt>J*e»  Oie' rl«»ifm 
r  f  Henry  (II.  of  England.  I.  iL    Death  of,  Ib. 

MfKTkiru,  WsiTkR  Stkwart,  KiRi.  or.  Joins  I  truer;  la  oppoiirr 
the  Maiden  of  N-Tway's  right  to  the  throne,  L  H 

Mfxti  int.  Al  x»d*h,  E*«w  or,  submit*  to  Edsanl  L  afUr  tit 
battle  of  Dunbar,  1  iL. 

Mr*ri»iru,  Sir  .Ioh»,  betray*  Wallace,  L  IIP. 

MiNTurn,  Ai  »>,  E«*L  or,  r.ner.f  the  supporters  Of  Rnirf, LUS 

MiM  mi,  Mt  ruocm,  Kski.  or,  s'aln  at  Duppiln  M'«or.  L  l*S. 

MtsTitTii,  K.ki.  or,  Is  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  HiU.t.  Is*.  Ei«- 
cuted,  19:). 

MaMTrtrii,  Eihl  or,  commands  a  party  of  the  r  ) alUti  at  tSr 

battle  ofSauchlrburn,  L  3fil 
Mr.MTFiTii,  Eirl  or,  L  621.   One  of  the  rnurarakn  of  ibe  s.th; 

of  the  r»ngregatloii,  H12.    Noticed,  694. 
Mtttxitg'  CL*Jf,  II.  lijL 

MkRZtra,  Mr,,  of  Culdarca,  a  bill  of  high  treason  fuoad  . 
11.  iii 

Mtao  r,  r  Scottish  merchant,  L  2iiL 
Mkko  r,  or  Aloik,  j  ius  Ctiarle*  UsranI,  II.  919. 
Mr.RCHsirnt  of  Edinburgh,  the,  L  6s0. 
MkRcuurroji,  Nspilr  ojr.  [**  Ksrua-3 

MkkmDCT,  IDkVE  Dl,  L  327.  313. 

MtRgf,  ravaged  by  the  English,  L  426.    The  descrlptloo  &f  1 

oovenaiiter't  c-njinunl  -u  In,  II.  1112. 
Mkrkc,  Max  or  Titf,  L  22«. 
Mr  Rjse,  Stnop  or,  ii.  432. 
Mi  bmuub,  a  French  aml«asad  <r,  L  »»l. 
MriTiijt.  IntrrKjucifon  of  IiiL>  Scotland,  L 
Mktiivsm,  Hstti.i  or,  between  Itruce  and  the  EnglMi.  I.  114. 
M'TMVkX,  I'acl,  a  reformer,  trial  and  excommunication  cf,  il.  li 
Mkwtah.  Sih  PkTkR,  L  TQ4. 

Minor  mouK,  sent  with  letters  to  Mary  and  Regent  M  rsy.li.  »7. 

Inter ricw  with  Mary,  HB. 
Mtoru  rTot,  Gk»i  ral,  n*sume*  the  command  of  the  Srr'il.h  1*7- 

ali-t*,  it.  674.    Is  drfealed,  and  r -....,-»  to  Uit  c  i  in  I,  ill 

I*  appointed  royal  o>inuilssl»nrr.  6hj,    III.  r:iw  u:e  1>.K>. 
4iX    III*  tn-alment  of  the  Marquis  of  Argylr,         T}  rt-- 
nlcal  behaviour  of,  ii.  Jia,   Hi*  persecution  of  Lnt\\  ljt>:u,*30. 
His  progress  through  the  we*t,  tlL    D-imifall  of,  692. 
MtLi ,  Wsi.thi,  trial,  death,  and  its  effect*.  L  tM< 
Mu  l>8.  TooMsir,  his  mission  to  England,  11.  il_L 
Mil  1  examt  1'ctitiox  fr  >m  the  I'urltaiu  to  James  VI.,  II.  liL 
Mu  tom,  lx>no,  II.  910. 

Mi>i*t»m,  tur  ratKBTTrBiAX.  refine  to  sign  Adamsnn't  b-TiI,  1 
«2>.  Their  interview  niih  Jamea  VI..  42£.  Increa«e  <if  iWf 
cumlrers,  444.  Tin  I  r  poverty,  lis.  KetlremeDt  of  s.  me  »f  :h« 
learling,  lis.  Apprs-hcnsl'in  and  Irani- hment  of  scvr.-il.  471 
Thry  protest  against  the  king's  prr<eer)lngt,  473.  Iiilertirv 
between  the  king  and  eight,  474.  Oppressive  treatment '  f.  4TT. 
Protect  against  the  five  article* of  Penh,  4h7.  1'etitl  -n  a»»'ir»t 
tho  liturgy,  5_lk  Visit  N .11  Jon,  49X  I  helr  prrpularltv.  le. 
Mo<le  'if  inducting,  filiL  Charge*  resigned  by  a  large  iniu.vr, 
691.  Restoration  of  some  of  the  ejected,  700.  763.  I»  « 
their  want  of  confidence  In  governnient.  742.  DiHetw-cr* 
among.  1M.  Power  given  tn,  by  parliament,  1£L  f'sr-tair* 
Interpoles  with  King  William  on  their  behalf,  IsX  F-«li  p 
with  regard  to  the  union,  771.  Mode*  of  apiolotinj  sad 
electing,  776,  SHI.    Character  of  the  Secrding,  s2L 

MrNoKir*  Fkurm,  Comyn  slain  In  the  convent  of  the,  L 
Notlr>tl,  LIX 

MrdnKKiir,  early,  L        312,  3JX 

M1X8TRELSV  of  the  SoottlsTTiIorderi,  li.  TM  . 

Mrrcnri!_,  Jswce,  arrest  r,f,  for  sh'xiting  at  ArchMsbap  SJaT. 
li.  70r>.  His  confession  rrn  promUc  of  pan),  n,  lb.  I'nia-b* 
revoked.  707.    His  torture  a.-nl  ■  xrcutlon,  'Oi. 

"MirtoM,  Tiia  Chattsr  or,"  a  skirmish  between  tin  Scvt<li  *«l 
English.  L  161. 

MorrsT,  a  Jesuit,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  11.  40?. 

MolllTJf,  Lorrp,  li.  H4t. 

"  Morusur,  the  Srs  ttx  Mix  or,"  11.  914. 
MOMbrlL.VfcSC,  M.,  li.  161. 
MoKtcT- RtrJ,  L  2iL 

MoNCKtt  rr,  Rrv.  Aiexaxder,  one  of  th.*  first  Pecedtr*,  li- 

»98.    Deposed,  9«1,  S!fi4» 
Moxtiotrno,  I^ito,  L  '297.  note, 
Movckiirr,  Jsmcm,  lord  •advocate,  il.  70S,  note. 
Moisev  In  the  early  ages,  L  220.  370. 

Moxe.  GrssRil .  character  or,  il.  6Tf>.  His  policy  in  fiiM<l>» 
with  the  parliament, tiTL.  Deceptl.e cunluct  r.f,  in.  Arp  in'* 
commamter-in-chir-f,  g.-l.  Created  Dnke  of  AH>eni*r!r.  & 
Hi*  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  tri 

Moxmoi-tu,  DfiK  or,  commands  the  myal  army  at  Uie  ™ 
Iloihwell  Dildge,  11.  713,  and  note.  ib.     Obtains  sti  set 
imlenuii  y  for  the  Insiii-gent*,  714,  HjL    Prepares  t  I"1" 
England ,  23X    Ruin  or  his  cx|KsIiUon,  TJfc   Execu'.lm  >»■ 

Moxopoi  irs,  L  Slf,  ii.  704. 

Momko  or  Foci  is,  II.  969. 

Mosro.  Ui  SfKAi  .  IL  815,         Beveritles  of,  57^.  tfli,  UL 
Montagu  ,  Earl  or  Sausbcbt.  [3ee  Saijsbvrt.] 
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MnTrncMT,  Wilijim  M|  warden  of  Dundee,  L  LTft. 
M.  iiFo»:,  sm"!»  i»r.  Earl  of  l.eice*ter,  Lift. 
Mo.sm.oxkriz,  cum  LoR'.za  ot,  seul  to  Scotland  with  Freuch 
tn»>|a,  L  a.ft. 

Hov'.uhi  bt,  A\  t\ki>t>'*,  description  of  His  poetry,  II.  307,  30k. 

M    -  I  I.-  ,  RoUSBT,  iL  '  -  '■ 

M>i,'««r,  l.nKi),  iL  ifii. 

Mm'.o  mi  hv.  Sm  Jams?,  one  of  the  cr  mmi*.!  >ner*  tent  to  <  (Tor 
the  crown  to  William  ami  Mary.  II.  749.  Becomes  a  mrmLcr 
of  "  Uie  Club,"  111.  Intrigue*  with  the  Jacobites,  1»  t-  DIs- 
hone-ly  of,  194.    Death  of,  Iftft. 

M05TIURM'  a.  Kai.ni,  Earl  of  <;imice*ter.   ["<*»  Gt  nrcwTXB.* 

MuSistokeMCT,  CoMstabi  l,  L  tH.  Opposition  to  Queen  Mary's 
marriage  with  Uie  Dauphin,  til. 

Momthixil,  a  French  envoy,  LL  H33.  ftlL. 

MotmuMB,  taken  by  Wallace,  I.  ftft.  Jaiuc*  VIII.  proclaimed  at, 

II.  Ml 

Movr.u.-r,  D*nr>  I.iwdsat,  Earl  of  Crawford,  Duke  of,  at  the 
I  alt  I  e  of  Saiichleharn,  L  2£L 

Mostkow;,  Fiiojt  Kabl  or,  kllhd  at  I'l'dden,  I.  40*. 

Mo.mwom,  Third  Earl or, chosen  councillor  to  James  VI.,  II.  113. 
At  meeting  i>l  parliament  In  Stirling  Castle,  l.'.H  Share  In  ftrat 
Qowrie  conspiracy,  17*.  Sign*  a  bond  for  release  of  the  king, 
1  *V  Aids  his  escape,  l»6.  Chosen  councillor,  1ST.  Oh. .sen 
guardian  to  young  Lennox,  lftl.  Joins  In  a  pint  forassasai. 
hating  Angus,  'Jon.  Made  ptlwncr  at  Stirling  by  the  banished 
lords,  212.    Made  prisoner  by  King  James,  asa 

MoMTsmr,  Janm  Ohahsm,  tub  Grrat  Mugus  or,  j  -Ins  the 
popular  party,  !••  »'*'L  132,  Proceeding*  In  the  north,  Ml, 
Take*  Abrnteen,  Abandon*  the  cause  of  the  covenanters, 

ftfii.  Lead*  his  army  Into  England,  -tw.1  Defection  of,  6s*. 
Iroprl-oned,  494.  Sketch  of  hi*  early  carver,  414,  Signs  the 
Cumbernauld  bond,  lb.  Again  Imprisoned,  HJL  oiler*  bis 
•en Ices  to  the  king,  lb.  Appears  to  «aver  In  his  allegiance, 
Gii  Attempts  to  retrieve  the  royal  cause  In  Scotland,  lb. 
J'-lned  by  a  i>"dy  of  lil-li  soldier*,  tin.  Defeats  Uie  cove- 
nanter* at  Tlpperninlr,  iiilL  Obtain*  possession  of  Perth,  lb. 
Again  defeats  lb*  covenanters  at  the  Bridge  of  Iter,  82o.  Ills 
manoMivre->  In  the  nonh,  ft2L  Invade*  Argyleshirc,  6.'?. 
Ills  slrhirtra,  Mi-IM  Kale  of  bis  son*,  lb.  Marclirs  to  the 
anotli,  JLd.    Defeated  at  Phillphaugh,  Flight  to  the  on-  I 

tlneiit.131.  Treacherous  letter  from  Charles  ll.to.ft42.  Re- 
turn* to  Scotland,  ib.  His  defeat,  lb.  Suffering*  and  adven- 
ture* of,  044.  Taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  ass. 
Coiidrtnticd  without  trial,  fi44.  Ills  ooiilrrence  with  the  clergy  s 
lb.  Summoned  before  parliament,  E4L  Ills  defence,  ib. 
Llnea  written  In  prison  by,  Ills  dying  speech  and  exe- 

cution, 6S*.  fi42.    Ill*  character  and  appearance,  ib.  Ac- 
count of  Ills  heart,  note  lb.,  and  Appendix  II.  to  v-.|.  ||.  »77. 

McxrhOaK,  Fiwnr  Dim  or,  II.  ffi.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland,  U44. 

Mooaa,  Sir  James  Douglas  slain  by  the,  In  Spain,  L  Iftft. 

Moii  arts.  Sih  Tho  it  a*  i>»  ,  L  2*22. 

Moaar,  Insurrection  in,  L  «7— 73. 

Morat,  Aiiem,  Eaul  or.  Insurrerllon  and  death,  i.  £jL  Title 
bc-t/iwed  on  Earls  of  Mar,  87 

Mom.  Sir  Ambb-w,  of  Bothwcll,  Join*  Wallace,  and  Is  slain  at 
Stirling  Bridge.  I.  95.  9«, 

Moiiat,  Sir  Ambbaw,  mn  of  the  preceding,  accompanies  Wallace 
to  England,  L  Bis  Chosen  regent.  l>s«.  Capture  of.  1*7  He- 
turn  of,  l»9.  Again  chosen  regent,  L9L.  Anecdote  of,  I'M. 
Invade*  England,  ib.    Death  and  character,  194. 

Morat,  Darin,  I'.nnop  or.  L  L1L  16*— l"«. 

M  i.a t,  I  n ■•>!»*  Ks.iikM  ru,  E»ri.  or,  Joins  llnire.  i.  115.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  LUL  lteserta  the  cause  of  Druce, 
122.  Taken  prisoner  by  Douglas,  lb.  Created  Earl  of 
Moray.  Ml.  Gallant  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle  by,  Ib. 
C'ommaiHts  at  the  battle  of  llanrinckhurn,  13 1.  trm.  Anecdote 
of,  1J4.  Expedlil'in  of,  to,  and  exploits  in  Ireland,  141  —  143. 
It.  rums  to  Scoiland.  LLL  A*»i*ts  In  the  capture  of  Ilcrwlck, 
»47.  Appointed  tutor  to  the  heir  of  the  throne,  Hi  Iseftau 
the  English,  Ui.  His  mi-siou  to  France.  14ft.  Invades  Eng- 
land, I:.-.  App<dntnl  regent,  LiL  Able  admluistiaiion  of, 
ib.    lit  death,  s us | meted  to  hare  been  caused  t<y  p  i»  

M'>HAT,  AJiiiR-sr.  lli.«ni.por,  L  I7n. 

Momav,  KsMK>Lpn,  Esri.  or,  eldest  »on  of  the  Great  Randolph, 

slain  at  the  battle  of  Dupplln  M  .or,  LI  Ml. 
Mobst,  Itaanimi,  Karo.  or,  brother  of  tho  preccllng.  L  1  s>a. 

Chosen  regent,  Its.    Taken  prisoner,  Ui.   Slain  at  Neville • 

Cms*.  I9H. 

Moray,  Esri.  or,  L  S^O,  222.    At  Uie  battle  of  Otterburn,  J33, 
MoR«r,  Eari.  or,  la  Uu3,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Uumildou 
Bill,  L  HI. 

MOBST,  Sir  Tiiomm,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Har'asr,  I  1ZX 

Mursv,  Archibai.d  DiHGi.s.a,  Earl  or,  L  Forfeited,  3JX. 

Slain  at  Arklnholme,  337. 

Mobst,  Jamm  Chichthm,  created  Earl  of,  L  334. 

Morat,  Eaml  or,  defeats  the  MacklnUtshe*,  L  439. 

Morat,  Jasiks  Sti  start.  Earl  or,  ths  Grrst  RroxKr,  defeata 
the  English,  L  GI3.  Character,  B.14  Noticed,  <37.  639.  G4U. 
412.  HI*  last  Interview  with  tho  queen  regent,  f.41.  I'nr- 
liaraent  apjiolnts  him  ono  of  the  Council  of  Twelve,  B49. 
Noticed,  653,  fi4L  Hit  tnisslon  to  Queen  Mary,  644.  Dupli- 
city of,  fi4a.  Invite*  Knox  to  return  to  Scotland,  877.  Joins 
the  congregation,  SM.  Ex|>edltlon  of  against  the  queen  regent, 
S24.  Subscribe*  the  Hook  of  Discipline  DSa.  Receives  Queen 
Mary  at  Lt  I  th.  «■■>«■  Noticed,  lAO.  Ills  letter  to  Elizabeth.  703. 
Sent  to  |iiell  the  IVinlcrers,  Iflft.  Created  Earl  of  Moray, 
112.  DefeaU  Huntley,  Hi  Opposes  Knox,  LLfL  Let- 
Ur  of,  to  Cecil,  1H    Attends  meeting  at  Berwick,  I2?L  Per- 


plexlng  position  of,  7JJ3.  Withdraw*  from  court.  734.  Inter 
view  with  Mary,  7.i».  Refuses  consent  to  hrr  marriage  Ib. 
Sup|Hi«td  plots  of.  746.  Summ'.ned  to  court,  lb.  Apjuals  to 
Elizabeth,  lift.  Alleged  c .n^pirary  against,  IU.  Denounci-d 
as  a  rebel,  7&0.  Takes  up  arms.  142.  Seeks  assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  and  is  ilisapp.iutcd,  753.  Offers  submission,  |b. 
Retreats  to  Carlisle,  ISO.  Treatment  r.f,  by  Elizabeth,  Ib. 
Summoned  before  parliament,  14a.  Return  to  court,  789. 
lianliia  of,  LLL  Advl.c*  Kn  -x  to  plead  guilty,  11  U,  Ab- 
sent* himself  from  assembly,  Lt  Conference  at  Cralgmillar, 
3ft.  Retire*  t-i  France,  £i.  His  assbuncc  sobglit  by  the 
ootifeilerales,  42.  Fidelity  to  the  queen,  LL.  Dispatches 
messenger  to  England,  Ib.  Appointed  regent,  14.  De|iartur*) 
from  l  rar.ee,  IL  Interview  w|ih  Ellzahrtli,  and  arrival  In 
Scotland, Li.  Entrance  Into  Edinburgh,  and  reception,  ib.  In- 
terview wild  Mary  at  Lochlcvcn,  ib.  Declared  regent;  Inter* 
View  with  Thr..ckmortnn  and  Lethlngtoii,  lit.  Conduct  on 
escape  of  the  queen,  Ui,  At  Laugshlc,  i_L  Offer*  to  submit 
to  Elizabeth's  Judgiiietil,  !LL  l'r«eeds  against  Mary's  friends, 
f.«  Conspiracy  ngainst  liim,  li  Summons  parliament,  lb. 
Coiiiraanded  by  Elizabeth  to  lay  down  his  arms,  9JL  Sum> 
moned  to  appear  against  Mary,  Ib.  His  commlsluners,  lb. 
His  defence,  ax  Sends  Melvill  with  secret  mevsage  ui  Mary, 
ILL  Privately  gives  proof*  of  Mary's  guilt,  Ib.  Interview 
with  Elizabeth.  2L  At  conference  at  Westminster,  14.  Pro- 
duces his  proofs,  aft.  Confronteil  mith  Mary's  commissioners, 
101.  Receives  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  Ib.  Alleged 
plot  against,  ULL  Reconciled  to  Norfolk,  ib.  Arrires  in 
Scotland,  and  summons  convention  at  Stirling,  Ib.  Marches 
against  the  Horde",  104.  Imprisons  Chutellierault  and 
Herrtc*,  Ib.  Marches  against  Argyll  and  lltiut.ey,  Ib.  Re- 
duces  the  clans.  HI*  reception  •  f  the  proposals  sent  by  Boyd, 
107.  Summons  assembly  of  estates,  ib.  Delivers  Norfolk'*, 
corre*|»indencc  to  Elizabeth,  llLi.  Sulsservleiicy  to  Elizatjeth, 
Iia.  li  ves l*  Tower  of  arlaw,  and  captures  Northumberland, 
lb.  Requests  Elizabeth  l>>  deliver  Mary  into  his  hands,  113. 
Off  rs  to  deliver  NorthumberlaiHl  to  tiie  English  queen,  lb. 
Assassination,  character,  ami  funeral  of,  114.  His  communica- 
tions with. and  |«r>.|».'«als  to  'he  General  Assembly,  24L.  His 
Character,  and  the  effect  of  bis  death,  2&3. 

MONAT,  TMK  COtBTSfS  OT,  II.  hlSL. 

Morat,  Andrew  Fobuak,  Ulshop  of.  [3*t  Forhav.] 

Mom.,  Houen,  his  Cfniiiectloii  with  the  Iil-h  massacre,  II.  600. 

Morkvux-.,  II-   I',  constable  of  Scotland,  L 

MoiiKSlixs,  Kicmaro  dk,  Constable  cf  Soollatid,  L  170,  LllL 

Mok ..am,  agent  of  Queen  Mary,  II  212 

M or ii am,  Sir  ilmmui  n> ,  executed,  L  ILL 

Mortimkb,  Cathsbikr,  mistress  of  David  II..  munlered,  L  2ftL 

Mohtimrb,  Ro'jkb.  Lobo,  L  143, 113.  Commander  of  the  English 

troops  in  Ireland,  144. 
MoKTotf ,  Karl  or,  L  3«a.   Slain  at  Uie  battle  of  Flodden,  102. 
MoaroM,  EsRLof.L  ftlx. 

Moriom,  J  ami  ^  DsiLutA*,  For  rtb  Esrl  or,  lord  chancellor,  L  Hi 
Enters  into  plot  against  Rlccio,  Jfty.  Urges  the  queen  to  be- 
stow the  crown  on  Uamley,  7»9.  Drprlved  of  chancellor- 
ship, 771.  AlisenU  himseli  from  assembly,  li.  19.  Pardoned, 
39.  Solicited  to  Join  plot  against  Damley,  10.  VltlU  Earl 
of  Angiit,  Ib.  Anns  patty  for  the  protection  of  the  prince, 
41.  Protests  against  Mary's  marriage  t»  Uothwell,ft2.  Leads 
cinfederatcs,  £4.  His  behaviour  to  Marv,  til.  At  corona, 
tiou  of  James  VI.,  14,  A<  comiunles  Moray  to  Lochlevcn, 
li  At  Laugslde,  '4.  Chosen  commissioner  by  Moray,  22. 
Krfuses  to  enter  Edinburgh  on  Lethlngton's  trial,  112.  Aids 
Lennox  In  laying  waste  the  country,  112.  Congregates 
forces,  and  proceed*  against  Huntley,  122,  Commissioned, 
to  conler  on  Mary's  restoration,  125.  At  attack  on  Silr. 
ling.  1-il.  Delivers  up  Northumberland,  L1L  Apppive*  of 
Kll'cgrew's  scion. e.  I3it.  Formally  consents  to  Mary's 
death,  L32.  Letter  from  Elizabeth,  elected  regent,  lift,  AU 
tempts  to  negotiate  with  Gram.'"  and  l<ethington,  141.  E  ec- 
llon  cmfirraid.  111.  ItejecU  Kirkaldy'*  terms  of  submission, 
isi.  Marches  against  the  hordeis,  ami  appoint*  wanlens,  Lift. 
Invades  the  patrimony  of  the  chuich;  Ills  rapacity,  :li  I  on. 
.ere nee  wlih  Klllegrew,  148.  Refuse*  to  meet  Huntingdon, 
aial  Elizabeth's  message,  LLL  Submits  m  meet  him,  Lftft. 
His  Interview  with  Argyll  and  Ath'dl,  L4L.  Coalition  against, 
Ib.  Resignation  of,  142.  beeches  an  indemnity,  163.  149. 
Deliver*  up  Edinburgh  Castle,  LiL  InstiKBtes  Mar  to  s«-tz« 
regency,  Ib.  Iuvite.1  to  Stirling  by  James,  i&i.  Chiwen 
councillor,  lie.  His  lsehsvioiir  at  Uie  parliament  In  Stirling 
Castle,  Ib.  Invites  the  opposing  lords  to  a  banquet,  142, 
Accused  of  death  of  Atholl,  ib.  Proceeds  against  the  Hamil- 
ton., Lftft.  HeMeges  Hamilton  Castle,  lau.  Dislike  to  Len- 
nox,  144,  L'litavourablc  rei»->rta  against,  L&L  Interview  with 
Bowes,  164.  Applies  to  Elizabeth,  166.  Accused  before 
council,  LiL.  Committed  for  trial,  LtLs.  Intrusted  U>  the  care 
of  Captain  Stewart,  LIL  Ills  trial,  ib.  Conference  with 
Durie  and  Balcalquall,  ib.  Found  guilty,  11X  Dispatches  a 
letter  to  James,  Ib.  Conduct  during  his  last  hours,  lb.  His 
living  confession,  and  execution,  173. 
Mobtom,  Lord  Maxw  cli..  Ktrrn  Earl  or,  signs  the  bond  for  release 
of  king  from  Gowrie,  b.  lew.  Joins  Gray's  plot,  21ft.  Cele- 
brate* mass  at  Llncludeu,  21L  Arrest  and  Imprisonment 
of,  Ib. 

Mobtom,  William  Docglar,  Sxv»5Tn  Earl  or,  appointed  lieu- 
lenant-groeral,  lit  349.   Quarrel  with  Lord  Maxwell,  ULL 

Mortom,  Wu.uam  1kii-ui.a«,  EioitTii  Earl  or,  sent  to  »ee  the  decla- 
ration of  peace  published  in  the  Sottish  camp,  II.  4&1. 
Noticed,  »70.  One  of  the  commissioner*  sent  by  Charles  L 
to  treat  with  the  Scots,  S»9. 
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Mobtox.  William  Dodolas,  Tkvth  Eabl  or,  retuored  from  the 

council,  il.  1M, 
Mobto*,  Jambs  Docoi-t*.  Tkiutu  Earl  or,  IL  642. 
Muj.-iiiS,  executed  for  coining  fulic  11.  mcy,  IL  LLi. 

)|M TSOOIBW.    [3M  BoBPBB  rBCBBOOTtBS.] 

H<ii MMt,  tub  Eabl  or,  IL  222. 

Mowbrai,  Sib  Jews  OB.  attempts  to  capture  Wallace,  L  LLQ. 

M'J»l'Ji»I,  lit  i  'Frill  Y,  1.1 19. 

Mowbmat,  Sin  Phiii.  lie,  defeated  by  the  Scots,  L  124.  Governor 
of  Stirling  Castle,  122.  Hi*  truce  with  Edward  Bruce,  lb. 
Enters  the  service  of  Bruce,  U2.  Cues  to  Ireland  with 
Edward  Bruce,  and  Is  slain,  14-. 

Mowbbat,  mb  Jous  Ob,  slain,  L  I  M 

Mowbray,  Allxakdcb  m,  joins  David  Broocs  party,  L  122.  120. 
Mowbbay,  Sib  William,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots,  L  iSi. 
"  Mot,  tub  Hoirr  or,"  II.  2iiL 
Motmb,  Jacobite  council  held  at,  II.  til. 

Mlmbo,  (  u-taim,  commands  theCanieroniansat  Dunkeld.iL  7^0. 
Minbo,  Sib  Bookbi,  uf  Fuulu,  11.  222.    Slain  at  the  battle  of 

Falkiik.lU. 
Mcbcmisio.i,  tub  Liino  or,  II.  365. 

Mi  am  k>.  .  Joum,  Laird  of  M  <>  dart,  a  notorious  freebooter,  L1L2. 
Mi  as  ay,  1'itki.  b,  of  Perth,  fate  of  hu  son,  L  fiJa 
Mlrbay,  Akobkw,  uf  Tullibardlne,  treachery  and  execution  of, 
L  122. 

Mibuay,  Sta  Wiujam,  of  Tullibardlne,  deserts  the  court  of  queen 
refill.  L  823.  ii.  ti.  Accuse*  Ruthwell  of  Darnlcy's  raunler, 
44.    (lead*  a  con»|ilracy  against  Regent  Moray,  £j.  152,  122. 

Mi  kbit.  Jambs,  of  Tullibardlne,  challenges  Bothwell,  li.  66. 

Ml'rrat,  William,  of  Tullibardinc,  ii.  390^  note. 

••Mi. 'BAY.  Mmki  r.  John."  li.  381. 

Miuhay.  Sir  Patricx,  bis  mission  to  the  nilnUteri  in  the  north, 

II.  460. 

Mcbbat,  Sib  GidboX,  slain  at  Auldearn,  LL  622. 
MtBBAT,  WttuAM,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardloe,  executed, 
il.  bm. 

Mi.,  kit.  Sta  Patrick,  of  Auclitertyre,  summoned  to  produce  a 
guarantee  fur  bis  loyalty,  11.  blu.  Taken  prisoner  at  Sheriff- 
mulr,  b£lL 

Mcbkat,  James,  aid.*  U>e  Jacobites,  il.  B22. 

Mi  brat,  Lobd  (  barlkk,  assists  to  defend  Preston  against  the 
royalists,  II.  S4i.    Taken  prisoner,  W>L   Tried,  all. 

Mcbbat,  John,  of  Broughton,  mission  to  France  in  connection  mith 
the  Jacobites,  Ii.  Bit.  Intrigues  of,  3H,  oja.  Taken  prisoner, 
952.    Turns  king's  evidence  against  Lord  Loral,  22Z. 

Mi-bray,  IjORO  Grohub,  J'  ins  Charles  Edsvaid,  II.  JUL  Plan  of 
attack  proponed  by,  at  Preston,  2*4.  Noticed,  830.  2ji-  Hlf 
quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  636.  Cuiumands  a  division 
of  tin-  Jacobite  army,  222.  Dextrous  manauvre  of,  ib.  Ad- 
vises Charles  to  retreat  to  Scotland,  222.  Skirmish  with  the 
Engllbh  at  Clifton,  139.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  841 
Takes  possession  of  the  town,  £11.  Noticed,  946.  BIT.  Un- 
successful, attempt  to  surprise  Hie  English  at  Nairn,  m*.  At 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  ailL   Betires  to  Holland,  222. 

Mcbbit,  Sin  David,  joins  Charles  Edward,  li.  ill. 

Muse  bay  a,  Loan.  L  i - .  M. 

Mlaobayb,  Sir  Thomas.  L  1XL  Defeated  and  made  prisoner,  22L 
Mibgbavb,  Sib  Puu.ir,  li.  641. 

Mi.-.HAVK,  Jons,  oommauds  the  Eoglish  Borderers  at  Sol  way 

Moss,  L  ««0. 
Mlbic  in  the  time  of  James  IV.,  L  222. 

Mi>-a'lbi  boh,  position  of  the  Scotch  and  English  forces  at,  before 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  L  6JML  221.  Chapel  of  the  I.ady  of  Loretto 
near,  ti2u.  Noticed,  ii.  64,  221. 


N. 

Nairn,  Lobd,  at  the  galhe ring  at  Braemar.il.  ill.   Taken  prisoner 

at  Preston  Ml   Tried  for  high  treason  and  condemned,  876. 

Basplted,  tli.   Ills  release,  filZ, 
Nairm.Lobav,  joins  Charles  Edward,  II.  U&.  Proclaims  James  VIII. 

at  Perth,  it2iL    Mentioned,  224,  421.    At  the  battle  of  Pre*. 

ton,  221,    Betlras  to  the  continent,  S12. 
Nbib.i,  Km  .  Thomas,  LL  foj,  lux 

Naibs,  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  halts  at,  II.  947,  m«. 
Naibmb,  Ma  job,  bis  trial  aud  execution  at  Preston,  ii.  "75. 
N  Aiaxe,  Mus,  a  Jacobite  lady,  courageous  behaviour  of,  U.  M*. 
Nai-ibb,  Lobd,  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  II.  ill.  Present 

at  conference  with  Montrose,  617.   Beleased  from  prison,  S2L 

At  battle  of  Phlliphaugh. 
NiriBa,  Mabtbs  or,  noticed,  II.  s^t,  £21. 
N Ajisa,  Johx,  of  Merchiston,  inTentor  of  logarithms,  II.  3*1. 

note,  21L 

NArtBB,  ItAKBiiiA,  trial  of,  for  witchcraft,  LL  311.  Ml. 
Nabbbt,  Battlx  or.  11.  6.n. 

Nac,  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  evidence  of,  against  Mary,  IL  22.1. 
Nay  abbs,  Klng  or,  L  tii. 

Navt,  measures  of  James  IV.  to  Improre,  1.  3^-3,  Hi. 

NaRBtT  MOOB,  ACTIO*  Of,  L  SOL, 

Nbbbit  Wist,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  L  847. 

Nbthsblasob,  Edward  L  endeavours  to  Interrupt  the  trade  between 

Scotland  and  the.  L  L4JL   Trade  of  Scotland  with,  ftii. 
Xsrti-LE's  Cbh«i,  ob  DrRnsM,  Baytlb  or,  L  19R. 
Nt  vii  tr.  Rod  hit,  at  the  battle  of  R.->»lin,  L  107.  note  ib. 
N  kit  abb,  surrender  of  Charles  L  to  Scotch  army  at,  ii,  £22. 
Nkwiiattlb  Adiikt,  James  IV.  meets  Queen  Margaret  at,  L  222. 
K twroTTi.K,  Abbot  or,  interview  of,  with  James  and  the  Buthren 

conspirators,  11.  KA. 
Newbottlb,  Lobd,  resists  James  VI.  at  Court  of  Session,  II.  S7C. 


Newat-RK,  skirmish  at,  II.  kiL. 
Nbwecbt,  Hattll  or,  II.  til. 

Nbw  CAsTLX-tTus-TYsr,  L  67.69.  Baliol  pap  homage  to EJexri  1. 

at,  82.   Threatened  by  Wallace,  U*  Mai  ten  of  th*  E»f.\& 
army  at,  vo>  lift.    Assaulted  by  Dooglas,  2U.  Msatwiass, 
424;  II.  ST*!  5^5^  6M,  6]^  63^  J3I,    Attempt  upos,  by 
the  Jacobites,  »S<5. 
Nbwcabtlb,  M aacjni  or,  II.  607.  m.  Flees  to  the  eoauatat,  ill 
Nswtos,  Adam,  a  monk,  tapal  nancio,  L  UsL 
Nbtw  Vcab'b  Dat,  changed  to  1st  January,  ii.  312, 
NtnnBT,  Laird  or,  escapes  from  James  VI.,  II.  244. 
Nisbxt,  Jobs,  of  Hardhlll,  bravery  of,  at  the  battle  of  Draaduj, 
li.  ILL 

NnasT,  Sib  Wh.uam,  executed  after  battle  of  PhUiphsaga,  Il  o 

NrrnsDADi,  Eabi.  or,  as  royal  commissioner,  holds  a  cattott*  d 
the  Estates,  U.  &ux 

NrriunALB,  Eabl  or,  Joins  Montrose,  II.  611. 

NtTusDAU,  Eabi  or,  at  the  gathering  at  Braemar,  ii.  UL  Tata 
prisoner  at  Proton,  865.    Tried  and  condemned  for 
treason,  BU,   His  escape  from  the  Tower,  aUL 

Nobiutt,  submission  of,  to  Edward  I.,  L  B*.  »3,  tl  Jeaioaqr  U 
towards  Wallace,  22.  League  among  the,  Mi.  rVUcr  ■ 
James  V.  for  reducing  the  power  of,  441  Degsaersey  U  tkt, 
132.  Treachery  of  the,  fiQS,  ill  -,  fee  also  Appendix  -j>r  i 
Note  E.  E.  Improvement  in  manners  of  the,  li.  2H  Attci.)-, 
of  James  VI.  to  reconcile  the  feuds  of  the,  338. 

Nomjcbobs,  Scomsu,  II.  t&fi. 

Norfolk,  Eabl  or,  discontented  with  Edward  I.,L  1AL 

Noarout,  Dcbb  or,  Invades  Scotland,  L  ill. 

Num.  ox,  Decs  or,  presides  at  conference  on  Mary's  easBs.  il.  II. 
EndeaTours  to  reconcile  Mary  to  the  regent,  t2.  burrir*  4 
Willi  Lethlngton,  ib.  Secret  inteniew  of,  with  Mors)  ,  lit.  IV. 
posed  marriage  with  Mary,  142.  Letters  to  the  regsst,  :m. 
Withdraws  from  court,  122.  His  plot  discovered,  ke.  Ge- 
nii tied  u.  Tower,  lb.  New  oonsplraoy ,  arrest,  trial,  sod  cue, 
tion,  122. 

Nobbam,  conference  at,  L  24,   Treaty  of.  In  laat,  SU. 
Nobham,  Cabti  b  or,  dismantled  by  David  L,  L1L  Belial  i*<s.i 

fealty  to  Edward  L  Is,  82.  Captured  by  toe  Scots,  4S1 
Ncbmass,  Ajici  o,  settlement  of,  in  Scotland,  L  42. 
Nobtb,  Lobd,  II.  tan, 

Nobyucxbrbj  asp,  Hkbbt  Pfbct,  Eabl  or,  Invades  SocUam. 

221.    ReUkes  Berwick.  231.    Noticed,  3M.  110.  I4L  Ca- 

>plre*  against  Henry  IV.,  242.    Takes  refuge  la  Scet^i 

2*i.   Negotiations  for  betrayal  of,  ib. 
Nohtiilmbshlaxo,  Eabl  or,  io  142],  L  441. 
Noutiil Miit  bi  asp,  Eabl  or,  in  la4B.  II.  21,  11*.  Bcoaiikic 

122.    Takes  refuge  In  Scotland,  Ufl.   Captured  by  M.rsf  - 

Betrayed  by  Morton,  and  executed,  124. 
Nobwat,  conquests  of  Harold,  King  of,  la  north  of  SeolssA  I 

46.  42.    I>i>putes  between,  and  Alexander  HI.,  is.  Ir.- 

with,  »0,  222,    Dispute  with,  211.    SeUlemeat  of  iiissi 

between  Scotland  and,  m 
Nobwat,  Mabgabbt  or.  [See  Maboabbt.] 
Nottingham,  standard  of  Charles  L  raised  at,  u.  tfli. 
Notttbcuam,  Eabl  or.  Marshal  of  England,  L  232. 
NomaoBAM,  Eabl  or,  protests  against  the  union  with  gcAav 

II.  220.   Removed  from  office,  676. 
Nib,  Kkt.  Puiur,  one  of  the  commissloom  to  the  Oasn, 

Assembly,  II.  fifiL   Meulioned,  fjJL 


O. 

Oats,  thx  Cobomatiom,  taken  by  Charles  IL,  U.  ML  Js*e> v' 

declines  to  take  the,  12a. 
Oath  or  Absdbamcb  conjoined  with  Oath  of  Allegiance,  li.  W- 
Oatu  or  Abjdbation,  II.  776,  n>a. 
Oath,  tub  BnaoBaa,  II.  boa. 

Ocbiltbbb,  Abdbbw,  Loan,  joins  plot  against  Rlrrio.  L  ^ 
Mentioned,  il.  122.    Appointed  one  of  James  Vl.'s  eavT^ 
112.   Invites  Moray  to  court,  242.    Intercedes  f.-rKfc" 
241.   Appointed  lieutenant  and  warden  of  the  R.  r*er»,  J~. 

OcMtLTBBB,  Loan,  tried  for  leasing -making,  li.  ML.  Info 
for  twenty  years,  Ib.   Set  at  liberty  by  Cronweil,  Ik. 

O'Cobbob,  the  Prince  of  Coo  naught,  L  122. 

OCTAVIAMS,  TBB,  II.  368.  all. 
O'Donhbx.  Prince  of  Tirconnel,  L  222. 
O'DoNBBL,  L  421. 

Ogilvib,  Sib  Waltbb,  slain,  L22i. 

Ouiltib,  Sib  A mx  and xb,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bariaw,  L  Ul 

Ooilyib,  Sta  Waltbb,  L  242, 

Ooiltib,  Hbhbt,  Master  of  Arts,  L  37-. 

Ouiltib,  I.OBD,  11.  122, 

Ooiltib,  Sib  David,  joins  Montrose,  ii.  696. 

Ooiltib,  Loan,  ii.  627^  67JL,  430. 

Ooiltib  or  Ijw  bbqciiabitt.  executed,  II.  42L 

Ooiltib  or  II abba.  Governor  of  Dnnnottar,  U.  173.  Beta. 

Ooiltib  or  Bon.  11.  622. 

Ooiltib,  Lobd,  joins  Prince  Charles  Edward,  II.  tH  *****  - 
Norway,  222. 

OoiLvr.  a  Jesuit,  cruel  treatment  of,  U.  422.    His  trial  ass  o> 

cutlon,  ib. 
Oolb,  Sir  Albxamdbb,  L  22L 

Oclb,  Sib  Bobbbt,  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Ottertara.  i  &L 
Oot-B.  Loan  Bobbbt,  L  224.  Defeated  and  taken  prtwxxf  »T  ■ 

Earl  of  Angus,  24-.  . 
O  Ktam,  Colon bl,  an  Irish  i  Blccr  under  M  ntrose,  D.  fiL  n** 

prisoner  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  til. 
Ours ast,  David,  ancestor  of  the  Ollphanu,  L  6A61 
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ouroART.  Bis.  William,  appointed  governor  of  Stirling  Cm  tie, 
L  104.  Defendi  the  castle  against  Edward  L,  lu.'.  Surren- 
den,  miid  U  tent  to  the  Tower,  110. 

Our  it  a  kt.  William,  Governor  of  Perth,  L  128. 

OuraAHT,  Load,  taken  prisoner  at  Sol  way  Mmi,  L  Ifil.  Sub- 
scribes the  bond  to  Henry  VIII.,  And  return*  to  Scotland, 

OurUAXT,  Load,  in  1573,  IL  LLL 

O'Kaale,  Si  a  Pucum,  assists  In  the  Iri»h  massacre,  U.  6jk2. 
Obakob,  Fames;  or.   [.V*  William  HI.] 

<  >banoe,  Paikcim  or. "  .      M art  . ] 

Obbistow,  jusilce-olerk,  li.  612.  He  it  dispatched  to  York  with  • 
supplication  from  the  covenanters,  ib. 

OlDIti  1-  4.37.45.47.  Death  of  II aco  at,  22.  Death  of  the  Maldon 
Of  Norway  at,  JLL  Ceded  to  Scotland,  242.  Rebellion  in,  ILL 
Visited  by  Jame*  V.,  422.  Annexed  to  the  throne,  451. 

Oakbbv,  Bunor  of,  L  12. 

Oaahst,  Adam  Both  will,  Btaanr  or.  marries  Qaeen  Mary  And 
liothwell,  II.  ii.  Chosen  commissioner  by  Urgent  M  ray,  an. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  regent,  yt>,  LftL  Forfeited, 
130,   Charge*  brought  against,  241.  246, 

<  >ba*et,  Bisuor  or.  L  -U!>. 

Obkmet,  II  a  bold,  Eaal  or.  Insurrection  of,  L  IL  Murdered,  73. 
Oakmet,  Eabl  or,  L  336.  2&L 

Oakmet,  ttoBKAT  Siewabt,  Eabl  or,  Imprisoned  and  executed, 
II.  iffifi. 

Obmutom,  tii*  I.aiad  or,  bis  share  in  Darnley's  murder,  il.  46,  47. 
Obmistom.  Hob,  one  of  he  conspirators  against  Daruley,  11.  li. 

ObMOMD,  MaSQUISoC,  11.  tXL 

Obmomo,  M  a  sol  i*  or.   (St*  Janes  Stewabt,  pou  or  Roaa.] 
Obmobd.  Bctlab,  Dost  or.  dismissed  from  office  by  George  L, 

II.  -LL5.    Intrigue*  with  Cardinal  Alberoni,  -7  j. 
Oambbt,  William,  appointed  justiciary  of  Scotland,  L  2i 
O'Houbke.  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth  by  James  VL,  IL  210, 
Osmtm,  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  L 
OsrrtA,  Albbaic,  Biasor  or,  papal  legate,  L  fc3. 
O'Scllivaw,  quartermaster-general  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

II.  922.  830.  944.  g&L 
Oswald,  L  42. 

OrrBBBCBM,  BATTLB  or,  L  2AL 

Ottebbcb*.  Sib  Adam,  L  447.  413, 

Oxbcaob,  Colobcl,  11.  615,  A  bill  of  blgb  treason  foand  against, 

*T7.    Eound  guilty,  Ib.    Executed  at  Tybnni.  ib. 
OxroBD  publishes  an  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  4*1. 


P. 

Padci,  II.  270,  223. 

PaoeT,  Cuabi  eh,  conspires  Against  Ellxabeth,  IL  ail. 

PADU.tr,  Asset  or,  Clunlao  monks  at,  L  HI.  Robert  HI.  burled 

in,  2Mb   Noticed,  tHj  II.  tii.  eiL    Prince  Charles  Edward 

levies  a  contribution  on,  ml . 
Pasji.lt,  Abbot  or,  L  3»4.  439,  661, 

Palatwb,  Ei-tcroa,  marries  Elitabelli,  daughter  of  James  VI., 
II.  40<*.  Driven  Into  exile,  112.  Receive*  Assistance  from 
James  VI.,  Ib.  Anxiety  of  Charles  L  for  his  restoration,  605. 
English  and  Scottish  parliaments  promise  assistance  to,  407. 

PaXXATWB,  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  sails  for,  L  IL  Edward  L 
commands  his  heart  to  be  sent  to,  125,  Robert  Bruce  wishes 
hi*  heart  deposited  la  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in,  162.  David  II. 
meditates  an  expedition  to,  212.  Intended  expedition  of 
James  IV.  to.  MB 

Pabmcba,  Lobd,  Joins  the  Jacobites  In  I'M,  1L  Nt,  HuL 

Pabtbb,  David,  Bishop  of  Koes,  IL  ML 

Pastas,  Parnicx,  his  mission  to  France,  L  lilt 

Papists.  [&m  Roma*  Catholics.] 

I'irriXUEiM,  evacuate*  Magdelmrgh,  ii.  iuv 

Pabm,  treaty  of,  L  102.   Scottish  collage  established  at,  17«l 
James  V.  married  at,  lifl, 

Pabm,  Mattbest,  quoted,  L  75,  in. 

Pabib,  Edward,  an  Englishman,  suspaotoil  of  blowing  up  Dnnglas 

Castle,  IL  4rA. 
Pjbjb,  Fbebcr.   [8**  Hpbebt.1 

Pabxjambst,  Assembled  at  Scone,  L  61.  62.  22.  Treats  with  Prance, 
and  renounces  fealty  to  Edward  Lflb.  Held  at  Berwick  by 
Edward,  62,  Submission  of,  toblm.Ib.  Assembled  at  St.  An. 
drew  s,  too.  Assembled  at  Scone,  14i.  Held  at  Camhus 
Kenneth,  LiiL  Held  at  Dalrsie,  13.  Held  at  Edinburgh,  -M. 
Held  at  Scone,  203.  2*wL  Held  at  Inchmortoch,  202,  Held  at 
Perth,  201.  Held  si  Scone,  and  its  measures,  20 B.  209.  21L 
Innovations  oo  the  constitution  of,  Ib.  Origin  of,  212.  First 
admission  of  representatives  of  burghs,  Ib.  Review  of  Its  pro. 
ceedlngs,  214.  Meets  at  Scone,  and  its  enactments,  245. 
Meets  at  Perth,  260.  Frequent  meetings  of,  2S2.  Held  at 
Inverness,  224,  EnsctmenU  of,  In  1429  to  1431,  222,  Principle 
of  representation  In,  222.  Enactments  of,  in  1449,328,222.  Meets 
at  Edinburgh,  1462,  224,  Prorogued  meeting,  202.  Proceed. 
Ings  In  1456,  31L  Proceedings  In  145s,  312.  Proceedings  In 
14«6,  aia.  Proceedings  In  1469,  3&0.  Proceedings  in  14*6, 
age  Proceedings  in  ltM,  2&SL  Meeting  In  14flj,  212.  Pro. 
ceedlngs  In  1490,  3aX  Proceedings  In  1493,  2S4.  Meeting  at 
Edinburgh,  1503,  322.  Meeting  at  Perth,  ALL  Bcply  to  the 
demands  of  Henry  VIII..  413.  Declare*  war,  122.  Proclaims 
majority  of  James  V.,  422.  Summoned  by  blin.  111.  Insti- 
tutes college  of  justice.  447.  Assembled  in  1543,  5«.  Reply  of, 
to  Henry's  pro|iosals,  USL  Atubaisodors  ap|»jlnte<l,  and  other 
proceedings.  571.  Mi-eting  In  December.  1543.  6»1.  Meeting 
in  1644,  S*<6.  Rival  meeting,  &in.  Meeting  in  iJcceiuber, 
1244,  and  April,  1645,  til.  Rejects  Henry's  proposals,  620. 


Meetlnsr  at  SUrllng,  6_2i  Meeting  in  July,  1648,  ILL  Meet- 
ing In  December,  166".  222.  Meets  on  1st  August,  1660,  Oil. 
Proceedings  of,  64 a.  Petitioned  to  Abolish  popery,  Ib.  Eatab. 
ll»he*  protestantism,  and  abolishes  popery,  649. 622.  Severity 
of,  against  catholics,  649.  Meeting  in  January,  1561,  B53.  In- 
vites Mary  to  Scotland,  ib.  Meeting  In  May,  1563,  ILL  As- 
sembled by  Moray.  11.  fcJL  Assembled  by  Lennox,  129. 
Assembled  by  Klrkaldy,  LUL  Confirms  Morton's  election,  112. 
Meeting  At  Edinburgh,  confirms  treaty  of  Perth,  and  peAce 
with  England,  112.  Place  of  meeting  cbAUged,  122.  Meeting 
at  SUrllng  Castle,  lift.  Meeting  at  Edinburgh,  112,  Confirms 
Immunities  bestowed  on  Lennox  aud  Arran,  17s.  Meeting  In 
1211 ;  enactments  against  the  clergy,  LlL  Meeting  at  Lin* 
lithgow,  2LL  Meeting  In  15H7,  x£l  3&L  Opposition  of  the 
nobles  In,  to  the  king,  All .  Held  In  Edinburgh,  413.  Alarm 
occasioned  by  proceedings  of,  422.  Ratification  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  4sl.  Held  In  the 
Tolbooth,  Edinburgh,  61L  Opposition  of,  to  Charles  j^ib.  Fal- 
sification of  the  record  of,  50 1*.  Meeting  and  prorogation  of,  658. 
Alteration  In  Its  constitution,  ib.  Prorogation  of,  669.  The 
Long,  held,  6JLL  Extended  powers  of  the,  ib.  Citizens  of  Lon- 
don petition,  222,  Held  In  1641,  222.  Ratification  of  tho  acta 
of  1640  refused  by,  222.  Encroachment  of  the  king  on  the 
privileges  of,  ib.  Resolves  to  assist  tho  Elector  Palatine, 
All.  Meetings  of,  at  Stirling  and  Perth,  $2£,  Resolve*  upon 
war,  643.  Remonstrates  vt  ith  the  English  on  behalf  of  Charles  ]_, 
cm.  Meet*  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  20L  Dissolution  of,  Ms, 
Meeting  of,  Ib.  Its  servility  to  tho  king,  ILL  Proceedings  in 
16s6,  221 1  and  In  16n>,  12L  With  regard  to  the  church,  762. 
122,  Oath  of  Assurance  Appointed  by,  ML  Tho  union  dis- 
cussed by,  USL  Proceedings  of,  In  1693,  793:  and  in  1696, 
MM.  Examines  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  lb.  Dissent  of 
several  meml«rs,  214.  Demand  for  a  new,  212.  Division 
among  the  member*,  eXL  Proceeding*  of,  regarding  the  union, 
116,  Last  meeting  of  held,  3rd  October,  1706,  j&L  Pctltbtis 
to,  against  the  union,  - .5. 
IUajums*t,  Eyntntii,  Itallol  appears  before,  L  62,  Held  at  Car. 
lisle.  102.  Held  at  Lincoln.  106.  Answer  of,  totbe  papal  bull, 
ib.  Held  In  1316.  LUL  Treaty  of,  for  a  perpetual  peace  with 
Scotland,  UL  Suspects  Charles  L  of  instigating  the  Irish 
rebellion,  II.  boo.  Discontented  state  of,  sni.  Discussion  be- 
tween tho  two  houses,  out.  Measure*  adopted  by,  against  the 
king,  606,  Applies  to  Scotland  for  aid.  607.  Solemn  lenguo 
and  covenant  ratified  by,  222.  Presbytery  partially  estab- 
lished by,  412.  Army  remodelled  by,  feay,  propositions  of, 
rejected  by  Charlos,  210,  Preliminary  condition*  required  by, 
Ib.  Reply  of  Charl.-s  to,  fill.  Resolution*  of,  against  larther 
addresses  to  the  king,  Ib.  Declaration  of,  against  the 
king,  212.  Invades  Scotland,  661.  Summoned  by  Richard 
Cromwell,  222,  The  Rump,  reassembling  of,  222.  Resolves 
to  rotorc  Charles  II.,  Pastes  a  bill  In  favour  of  the 

onion,  til.  Proceedings  of,  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  union, 
c  .'.»■ 

Pakuami.it,  Bum.- ii,  first  session  of, II.  &2L  Proceedings  of,  with 
regard  to  the  forfaited  estate*  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  UL 
Measure*  adopted  by  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom 
in  1745,  012.  Measure*  of,  to  prevent  future  Jacobite  Insur- 
rections, 96X 

Pabma,  Dfxe  or,  II.  232.  Intrigues  with  the  Scottish  papists,  224. 
pABkT,  Da.  Wiujam,  a  Welshman,  conspires  against  Elizabeth, 

II.  201.    Put  to  death,  ib. 
Patebaosj,  William,  supposed  originator  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

11.  ml.   His  connection  with  the  Daricn  scheme,  Ib.  Death 

and  character,  "13. 
Pathos  age,  change  of  the  law,  Q.  161,  Abolished,  122,  Restora- 
tion of,  In  1712,  felQ.    Appeals  Against,  oiL.    Injurious  in- 

fiuence  of,  upon  the  church,  lb. 
Patts*),  Ma.,  historian  of  the  rebellion  of  ITU,  his  sermon  to 

the  Insurgents,  II.  661. 
Pah.,  Mb.,  a  nonjorlng  clergyman,  executed  at  Tyburn,  11.  .-:t. 
Pallet,  Sib  Amiss,  cruelty  of,  to  Mary,  IL 222.  Rejects  proposals 

to  murder  her,  233. 
Patke,  Nbvilli,  imprisonment  And  torture  of,  II.  79ii. 
Peattis,  or  Pease,  Bridge,  L  201 ;  iL  612. 
Pedex,  Alexavdsb,  a  Cameronian  minister,  iL  T20. 
Peeblbs,  L  ILL  211;  H-  222. 
Peebles,  Mosaktsby  or,  L  LIS. 

"  Peebles  to  the  Plat,"  a  humorous  poem  by  James  L± L  MB. 

304. 

"  Plsblib,  tiibke  Pbixbts  or,"  the  three  tales  of  Use,  L  215, 
Pbebd,  Srovrn,  11.  ^40.  and  note.  ib. 
pBLLBvt,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  L  262, 

Pembaoke,  Avmek  db  Valewce,  Eabl  or,  defeated  by  Wallace, 
L  tfi.  Appointed  Guardian  of  Scotland,  Hi.  Defeat*  Bruce 
at  the  battle  of  Methren,  116, 122,  Retires  to  Carlisle.  124. 
Again  invades  Scotland,  TTJT  Defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lou- 
don  Hill,  ib.  Deprived  of  his  office,  L22,  At  the  battle  of 
Itannockbum,  120,    Appointed  Warden  of  England,  1±£L 

Pemhuoek,  Eabl  or,  11.  IM. 

Pemmbokb  Castlb,  siege  of,  II.  644. 

Pe.ibith,  L  221.   Jacobite  army  at  In  1745,  II.  222. 

Pert  si  A*  LtBHAAT,  Cambridge,  II.  299. 

Psm-v,  Alan  db,  L  22. 

Penrv,  IIfnrt,  Invades  Scotland,  L  25, 

Pebct,  Hixmv,  L 181.  Ills  Scottish  estates  restored,  HI,  Receive* 
Instruction*  to  keep  tho  Marches  for  Edward  III.,  Ib.  Assists 
Edwaid  Uallol  against  the  Scots,  122,  Appointed  to  treat 
with  William  Douglas.  126,  Negotiates  At  Berwick  for  tho 
freedom  of  David  11..  2U2, 

Pebct,  Ubmat,  iu roamed  Hotspur,  invade*  Scotland,  1. 225,  Forced 
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t<>  retreat,  224*  Besieges  Berwick,  lb.  lilt  encounter  with 
Douglas,  222.  Taken  pn«nner  at  the  battle  of  otterbnrn, 
■iu  Gains  the  bait  e  of  llornlld-n  11111,212.  Conspires  against 
Henry  IV..  3>«    Slain  at  the  liattle  of  Shrewsbury,  lb. 

PERCY,  11  Khi,  win  of  Hotspur,  lake*  refuge  In  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrea  *.  I.  249.  Kindliest  ahown  by  the  Scuta  to,  241.  Ob- 
tain* his  Ircedi'tu,  lb. 

P»r<t,  Sir  IUi  pm,  taken  prisoner  hy  the  Sect*  at  Ottcrborn.i.  231, 

r«Ki  r,  Sm  Utnar.  L  fc30,  631.  632. 

PtKtr,  Ml>aY,  Karl  of  Northumberland.  [&;*  No«TBfxniiaA5D.] 
P»K<  T.  Da.,  quoted,  L  3l±.  lii. 
Pcmini  iiikf,  quoted,  i|.  itso, 

PtRSKCuno*  In  Scotland.  tL  403.  gagj  70^  7I_7.  72fi.  72*  L3A. 

Paum,  captured  hy  K"!>ert  ItruceTL  Itf.  Taken  byTSiward  Baliol, 
l -J.  Kecaptnred  by  Keith,  Ac.,  LSS.  Siege  of,  LBi.  Embrace* 
the  reformed  opinions,  827.  Destruction  <>f  monasteries  at, 
22t  Given  up  to  the  queen-regent,  222.  Taken  by  the  Re- 
formers, 630.  Treaty  or,  bet  worn  the  king**  aid  the  queen's 
party,  II.  I4'».  Oonrie  conspiracy  at,  3ha  Surrender*  to 
Montrose,  *i»  James  VIII.  proclaimed  at,  Mn.  Occupied 
by  Mar  In  1715,  g&X  Prince  Charles  Edward  enters,  920.  936. 
Duke  of  Cumberland  fixes  his  head-quarter*  at. 21ft, 

PtKTH,  Momastlrt  or,  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars  at,  L  2LL 
James  L  murdered  in,  271.  212,  James  L  buried  in,  274. 
Margaret,  tjueen  of  James  IV.,  buried  in,  121.  Carthusian 
church  at,  destroyed.  62K. 

1'IRTm,  Nohth  I  sen  or.  battles  on,  L  339.  321 

Pawta,  •*  Articles  of,"  confirmed  by  parliament,  1L  413.  487. 
Mature  of  the,  ih.  Strife  nccaaioued  by,  ib.  Itlgld  enforce- 
ment of,  4ss.    Effect*  of.  Ib. 

Pchth,  I. a«  or,  appointed  just  ice  -general,  II.  720.  Cruelty  of, 
HL  Office  of  chancellor  besbosed  u|K>n,  72ft.  Apostacy  of, 
737.    Plight  ami  capture  of,  at  tiie  Revolution,  713. 

I'ihih,  Dckk  or,  IL  B&2,  Joins  Prince  Charles  Edward.  91ft. 
Noticed,  gtta,  92ft.  note.  At  the  battle  of  Preston, 22ft,  One  erf 
Charles  Ed  sard  a  council,  »30.  Appointed  general  of  the  Jaco- 
bite army,  232.  Besieges  Carllale.  ib.  Ouarrel  of,  with  Lord 
(ieorge  Murray,  930.  itestgm  his  appointment,  ib.  At  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  '<W.    Dies  on  hi*  way  to  Prance,  952. 

Prraaaogot'OH.  Dras  or,  his  address  to  (^ueen  Mary  at  ber  exe- 
cution, il.  234, 

PNU.tr  iV.,  of  France,  Fdward  L  marries  his  sister,  L  ULL  Dis- 
pute* with  Edward  concerning  Uaiiul  and  the  Scots,  lb.  Fur- 
nishes Wallace  wlih  credentials  to  his  agenu  at  Home,  ib. 
Attempts  to  procure  Ballot's  freedom,  Ib.  HI*  treaty  with 
Edward,  LfiL  Treachery  to  the  Scots,  lb.  Mediates  between 
England  and  Scotland,  US. 

Pun  ir  VI.,  of  Prance,  endeavour*  to  mediate  between  England  and 
Scotland,  L  Liu.    Eilward  ill.  declares  war  with,  192,  li>7. 

Pliu.ir,  T'if  FiiR**riR  or  Plat  ark,  takes  the  Castle  of  Furfur  from 
the  English.  L  L22. 

Piirtir  II.,  of  Spain,  promises  to  assist  Mary,  IL  111,  Intrigues 
with  the  Scottish  Catholic*,  m\  334.  340,  360.  Prepares  to 
Invade  Britain,  331. 

PoiuruscoH,  Uittlk  or,  ii.  422.  Trial  and  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal prisoner*  taken  at  Uie,  ib. 

Pniurrs,  Oucen  of  Edward  111.  of  England,  L  LfiL 

Puiu.trx,  Tuomsf,  an  agent  of  WaUlngliam,  assist*  in  detecting 
conspirators  against  Elizabeth,  li.  21ti 

Priltot,  John,  a  London  merchant,  L  226. 

Piers,  tm  k,  L  —1, 21.  Chronological  Uble  of  the  kings  of,  22.  Con- 
version ofTtn  Christianity,  lb.  Civil  wars  and  deleat  of.  27.  In- 
vade Lorn,  31L  Alliance  with  Achaius,  and  union  of  the 
crowns  of  the  Plct*  and  Scots,  Ib.  Mode  of  choosing  kings,  31, 
Law.,  Ac,  32.  Territories  of  the,  ib.  Noticed,  3*.  Monasteries 
founded  by,  23.   Noticed,      note.    language  of  the,  2na. 

PlMlstrra,  Dos  Jess, II.  ell. 

PiscsaRA,  the  oflice  of,  L  LLL 

l'l>ki  itroM,  quoted,  L  3»,  234,  25_L  275,  2*0,  2-^  326.  359,  374,  380, 

3OT.  424.  4i».  632:  ii.  2^  laMj, 
riKKkiiToK,  Captais,  one  or  the  Darien  colonist*,  ii.  «I0. 
Pit  Kit,  llim.  or,  L  607,  fifli.    Prisoners,  and  slain,  UP. 
Pii-ird  N,  skirmish  at,  L. 
PlTC*IR5K,  Dh.  A  noma  aid,  li.  071.  note  Ib. 

Pummi*,  Loup,oppiwn  the  repeal  of  the  penal  lasr*  In  1687.11.  73«. 
PiTscoTTtt,  LtMihur  or,  quoted,  L       3ISi  3^  397.4ul.403. 

404.  40«.  note,  420.  4.1M. 

PiT*u..o,"Tr*o,  join*  Prince  Charles  Edward,  U.  930,  HJ,  Ap- 

f>inteil  colonel  of  the  Angus  Horse,  S3&.   At  the  battlo  of 
alklrk,  213.   Takes  refuge  In  Norway,  <J52. 
Pirrsaaow,  Lsian  or,  II.  8. 

PlTTtMWKIM,  L  lit. 

Pirn  jiwekvi,  THK  PtlOB  or,  L  lilL 

PiTTUwttat,  Pkioht  or,  II.  to. 

pLat.L  t,  In  Scotland,  L  »«i  200,  287,  320,  540;  il.  3T2,    In  Lon- 
don, 4U2.    In  Edinburgh,  415. 
Plksm  Moor,  Jacobite  army  at  in  1745,  il.  112, 
Plist,  quoted,  i^  IX 
PuWCaatSOf,  Pbiort  or,  L  Hi. 
Pi.DTO,  summons  of,  before  Fl  <dden,  i.  id. 
Poktht  or  ths  Eaaxv  Auta,  L  315. 
Poicritu,  Bi9Boi>  or,  L  2W. 

Poi  c,  RtcasBD  Dg  ua,  claim*  the  English  crown,  L  122. 
Pollock,  Laixoor,  taken  prisoner  by  Dundee,  II.  7*2. 
Poms  u.ta o»m.  murder  of  Alan  Stewart  at,  L  318. 
PoLWAhTii,  Laird  or,  ii.  492.  497. 
Poi.wsrtk,  Cut  acu  or,  IL  767. 
Polwshtu,  Hum  or.  [Sr*  Hem,  Sir  Pjtmcx.1 
Polwsrto,  Loan,  at  the  pp<clamatlon  of  George  L  In  Edinburgh, 
II.  ftU.    Kaisea  a  reinforcement  In  1716,  «52. 


Pout,  RoikrT,  appointed  a  member  of  a  deputation  to  adnoelth 
Jamea  VI.,  IL  LKL  Pmleat*  against  Arran's  enartn>mu,  aul 
flight  of,  122.  Distent*  from  the  dead  of  assembly  re-pectin; 
Archbishop  Adamson,  13L  The  bishopric  of  Caithuess  ufftml 
V:  43.1. 

*'  PosTNi  a  st  Stoontt."  romance  of,  i.  Hi, 
Ports.  [Sft  Horn,  Cocrt*  nr.] 

Port»oc*,  Carrant,  his  conduct  at  the  execution  of  Wilton,  11  at 
Trial  and  Imprisonment  of,  ib.  Seizure  and  executioo  of,  by 
the  Edinburgh  mob,  tJLL 

PoRTt*ruu>  or  Dt  cHSL,  trial  of,  IL  122. 

PimTMoaX,  MoManTtRT  OF,  L  &3-   Noticed,  II.  MH. 

PoRTO<.0tRR,  vessels  captured  by  the  Barton*,  L  ML 

Post  Nan.  prlvlh  ge*  of  the,  li.  Ida. 

Puttrmt  in  the  early  aget,  L  lit 

PoCl  TRT,  L  lwl- 

Powrir,  Wuxisat,  share  of.  In  murder  of  Darnley.lL  ty  li. 

Cattle  of  Hermitage,  bSL  Trial  of,  82, 
PoTNisioa,  Sir  Eowato,  governor  of  Ireland,  L  3-7. 

POTHTt,  COLOMRL,  il.  h32. 

1 »  v  -tk  it  ,  nmsn  Moau,  L  lbM.  Adam,  a  canon  of  the  arvlrr 
of,  Lift. 

Patent,  the  reformer*  of,  L  212. 
PRtacs,  BtTTLt  or,  L  112. 

pRSSBTTKRUm.   [St$  PaoTMTajrT  Party,  alto  Cluct,  Scottui 

PrOTK  STARTS  7^ 

PRRRSfcH,  WttxiAM  di,  captures  the  Earl  of  Moray,  L  12L 
Prlston,  Mid-Lotiiiar,  the  queen-regent  and  the  reformers  nay*. 

i  late  at,  L  &3L   Battle  of,  ii.  222. 
Pattron,  Lakcashirr,  the  Scot*  defeated  by  Cromwell  tt,  iL  HL 
Taken  by  the  Jacobites  in  l : is.  haX    Assaulted  by  la* 
royalists,  863.    Surrender  of  the  Jacobite*  at,  W>5.  Trial  soj 
execution  M  prisoners  taken  at,  H7S     Entry  into,  of  Prltct 
Charles  Edward,  937. 
Prmtok,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  executed,  L  222, 
Pristom  or  Craiuxiixar,  tent  to  Scotland  at  commissloeer  from 

Queen. Mary,  L  tti. 
PttsTos,  Dr.,  II.  160. 

Pkkstos,  Captaw,  hi*  mission  to  Ellzavbetb,  ii.  32L 
PrkstiiR,  Grkiral,  IL  927,  931.  note. 
pRtRTOtt-rAii*,  L  6M. 

PotTsRURR,  nit.  [£«  Jamrs  VIII.  and  Pamcc  Charles  torn  its' 
Paint's  Pcroc.  IL  t-UL 

Pint  sTuiu.,  murder  of  John  Brosrn  at,  LL  *-  ■■ 
Priurosi,  Sir  Archibald,  II.  627,  6»2.  6.-7. 
pRLsfTtito  introduced,  L 122. 

Protestastts,  party  of  the,  in  Scotland  [set  lttrotauno»,  JJt- 
roamas,  and  Mimstirs],  collision  nf,  ssith  ih*caiholia,Li2L 
Letter*  from,  to  the  regent,  nobility,  and  prelates,  t2»,  IVr 
Invest  Peril),  630.  Enter  Stirling,  secure  LlnliUigo*,  and  tait 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  Ib.  Letter  to  Cecil  from,  tSL  Letu* 
from  Cecil  to,  Ih.  Truce  of,  with  the  regent,  Ib.  Interriee  u', 
with  Cbatelherault  and  Huntley,  ib.  Evacuate  Edii>burfk,ib. 
Measures  of,  a<d  union  with  Arran,  633.  Advance  to  Uks- 
burgh,  63L  Appoint  coanrilt,  ib.  Keply  to  regent'i  idss. 
taare.  and  assault  Lelth.  636.  Defeated  and  di»per»'i  fcli.  Ai- 
tume  the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom,  filL  Conferee**  <. 
with  Norfolk  at  Berwick,  Ib.  Treaty  of,  with  England .  assault 
'Lelth;  joined  by  Huntley;  attempted  nrgotiaticii  wliti,  ttl2. 
Conclude  treaty  with  Prance,  f>45.  Treaty  of  Berwick  too- 
Armed,  fc!9_  Covenant  subscribed  by, ftlJ,  Formati'  n.  ff-'ii^re- 
pat Ions,  679,  6M,  Petition  or,  to  the  queen.regent,  IH.  rr>f»- 
sal*  by,  to  the  regent,  6M.  Conference  of,  at  Preston  aitli  ber. 
667.  Their  Confession  of  Faith,  fiat.  Views  of,  on  tbesnbjertcf 
Mary  's  marriage,  111.  Apprehension*  of,  760.  SopplleaUi*  t< 
to  the  council,  li.  L  Collision  of,  with  Mary,  13.  Dcatsaiof, 
21  Difference*  witli  the  catholics  in  regard  to  perstcstwat, 
22.  Imputation  of,  to  James  V 1  on  the  trial  of  the  papist  lank. 
355.  Intolerance  of  the,  322.  The  king  deserts  the  caustUta*, 
Jill  Attachment  of  the,  to  the  policy  of  the  PresbyteaiaaektRt, 
122,  A  pprrhensions  of  the,  from  the  Spanish  Armada,  Ui. 
The  king  becomes  favourably  disposed  toaard*  Uw,  ill. 
Policy  of  the,  restored  by  act  of  |<arllament,  U2.  C"B>firKv 
for  the  overthrow  of  the,  112.  Dt*plea»ed  at  the  king  s  Ic  ity 
to  the  popish  lords,  ilL  I  iuplicity  of  the  king  loatrds,  4tf. 
His  severe  treatment  of  the,  its*,  ana  policy  of  Charts*  L 
toward*,  602.  212.  Opposition  of  the,  to  the  book  of  can.*'. 
Mi.  Itevive  the  national  covenant,  224.  Appnrbensiomof.fivsi 
the  Romatiista,  222.  Clnlms  of  the,  upon  the  gratitad*  of 
Charles  II.,  222.  Schemes  of  Charles  against,  aaa.  Ls«s 
passed  against,  691.  Views  of  the  extreme,  112.  Partial  in- 
dulgence extend. d  to,  by  Jamea  VII.,  Uft,  Noticed,  IlL 
Suppi>rt  William  of  Orange,  111.  Effect  of  the  revoltticti 
opin  the,  120,  Prnceedliuri  of  parllameat  with  regard  to,  7H 
Dissensions  among.  7i)2, 

"  Paru-vs,"  workbyAdanuonin  defence  of  episcopacy,  IL  4V,  UL 

PcRJTAJts,  II.  3J/JL   Hostility  of  James  VL  to,  469.  4s9. 

Pra,  Ma,  il.  4^0,    lujpcaclies  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 221 


"  Qrim  Kmc's,"  a  poem  by  James  ^described,  L  3»»-30J. 
Qcrrn  or  Mat,  proscribed,  L  620. 

(JCRtKSBRRRT,  Lori>,  at  Uie  liattle  of  Newbnrn,  li.  isL  . 

Cji'KKKSBtRRT,  Drtt  or,  presides  at  justice -general  at  the  trial  ■ 
Uie  Earl  of  Argyll,  II.  ILL  Created  lord-lreaMirar,  124  *P 
p'inted  Scottish  commissioner.  7JLL  Dismissed  from  obx*. 
tol.  123,    Intrignet  with  the  Jacobites,  7JL  . 

QrtwRRRRRRT,  Dctt  or,  noticed,  II.  612.  Appointed  commissi'  * 
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by  Queen  Anne,  814.  Reappointed,  823.  Speech  In  the  1m( 
Scottish  parliament,  lb.  Jacobite  Intrigues  betrayed  to,  818.  434. 

OniMriur,  LL  343.  346.  414. 

Qimm,  or  Scottish  handmlll,  L  12. 

ochblb.  [St*  Cumi  Cum.] 

QtrrNCtia,  r>«,  the,  I.  86. 

Octbct,  Roger  db.  Earl  of  Winchester,  L  IX 

<jsmwi,  a  poet,  L  624, 

R. 

R  *  ast,  Island  or,  Prince  Charles  Edward  takes  refuge  In,  IL  212. 

14  Raaai  mas  "  of  the  curates,  IL  114. 

Racwbim,  tub  Isu  or,  Robert  Brace  takes  refuge  In,  L  119. 

Raocurrc.  Cbablss,  a  Jacobite  leader,  II.  frfl'.>. 

Rkiman,  Roll  his,  L  152, 

Raid  of  Rothren,  IL  UK   Of  the  Abbey,  312,  Of  Falkland,  314. 

Of  Reldswlre,  118.  Of  Carey,  6<K>, 
Ramon,  Sib  Walts  a,  IL  281.   Plot  of,  40L-   Execution  of,  152. 
RaMBotJiu.iT  db,  mission  of,  IL  2i 

R  amoagnt,  Sra  John,  character  of,  L  248.  His  quarrel  with  the 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  248.   He  assist*  in  hit  murder,  lb. 

Ramsay,  Bra  Albxandbb,  szploits  of,  L  n»3.  Lli.  Murder  of, 
by  the  Black  Knight  of  Ltddesdale,  196^  li.  49), 

Rambat,  Willi  am,  of  Dalbooale,  L  201, 

Ramsat,  Alexander,  captures  Berwick,  L  22iL 

Ramsat,  John,  of  Balmain,  a  favourite  of  J  Sines  III.,  L  254. 

Ramsat,  Alexander,  at  capture  of  Dun  barton  Castle,  IL  121. 

RaMtAT,  Jonw,  cornea  to  aid  of  the  king;  at  Gowrie  House,  L  38t. 

Ramsat,  Colonbl,  IL  79". 

Ramsat,  author  of  the  Hiitory  of  Turenne,  II.  471. 

RasHKM.ni,  Sim  Thomas,  letter  of,  to  Cecil,  LI30.  Presses  Elizabeth 
to  decision  on  Mary's  marriage,  ViU,  Interrlewi  of,  with  Mary 
at  St.  Andrews,  139,  Letter  of,  to  Cecil,  134.  His  account  of 
state  parties,  737.  Misrepresentations  of,  743,  Ha.  Mskes 
known  plot  against  Riocio,  759.  Sent  as  amhassador  to 
Scotland  after  death  of  Moray,  II.  Hf,  Files  to  Berwick,  lift. 
Ordered  to  return  to  Edinburgh ,  120.  Letter  of,  to  Klrkaldy  of 
Orange,  121.  Again  tent  to  Scotland,  l si  Again  sent,  on 
trial  of  Morton,  144.  Interview  of,  with  James,  lb.  Applies  to 
parliament,  148.  Secret  measures  of,  lb.  Flight  of,  114. 
Km  bass  y  of,  to  conclude  treaty,  211. 

Rawdolfm,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Moray.  [Are  Mob  at.] 

RaTcurr,  Jambs,  IL  932.  note. 

Ratcliftb,  Sib  Eorbmowt,  II.  109_,  114. 

Rbat,  I.ord.  IL  «27,  til. 

Rbat,  Lobd,  In  1746,  IL  833. 

Rbd  Friars,  monasteries  belong)  tig  to  the,  L  UsV 

Rbd  Rovbb.  [Stt  Db  Lohgitbtillb.] 

Redman,  Sir  Matthew,  L  235,  234. 

RzroRM atioi,  tub  [see  alto  Pbotbstart],  progress  of,  In  Scotland, 
L  44Hj  465,112.  Henry  VIII.  endeavours  to  Influence  James  V. 
In  favour  of,  lb.  Power  of  the  church  at  the  period  of,  142. 
Queen  Mary's  connection  with,  642.  Favoured  by  Regent 
Arran.  m.  Connection  of  Wishart's  martyrdom  with,  bJA. 
662.  also  Beaton's  murder,  69K,  664,  Attachment  of  Knox  to, 
tui.i,  *av-  Policy  of  the  queen-regent  towards  those  In  favour 
of,  619,  428.  Knox  determines  to  complete,  62L  Important 
letters  concerning,  830.  631.  Elizabeth's  views  in  connection 
with,  634.  She  assists  the  cause  of.  In  Scotland,  &3JL  Rapid 
progress  of,  6B4.   Establishment  of,  481. 

Rboiam  Majestatem,  L  215. 

Rbu>,  Adam,  a  reformer,  deftnee  of,  L  144. 

Rbid.  Bishop  of  Orkney,  L  442.   Death  of,  423. 

Rbidswibb,  Raid  or,  II.  128. 

liiLi.ii  ii  EsTABLMBBDarn  In  the  sixth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth 

centuries,  L  48—49,  188—172. 
Rbwt  and  value  of  land,  L  142, 
Rbbwick,  Jambs,  martyrdom  of,  II.  128, 
Resbt,  John,  a  reformer,  trial  and  execution  of,  L  224. 
Kestaleiq,  I.  Mi  ii.  aiL 
Krikms,  ABrnsisaor  or,  L  242.  2C9. 

RaiKMt.  Mary  of  Lorraine  burled  In  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  at, 

L4U. 

Riitmeb,  T no mai  TBB,  sccoutit  of  his  poetry,  L  38*— ttl. 

Rhtnd,  Willi  u,  tutor  to  the  Earl  or  Gowrie,  11.  3flfl. 

Riccto,  David,  L  134.  Origin  of  conspiracy  against,  148.  General 
dislike  to,  141,  Progress  of  plot  against,  142.  Murder  of,  and 
Its  effect,  761.  786.  Advises  Mary  s  accession  to  the  Bayonne 
!<eague,  II.  -  " . 

Rtorto,  .loaBTR,  tuoceeds  his  brother,  L  lit.  Mysterious  Inci- 
dent connected  with,  IL  39, 40, 813.  Supposed  share  in  Darnley's 
murder,  44l  Sets  out  for  France,  lb. 

Ricmabd  I.,  Ccbcb  db  Lion,  relinquishes  his  claim  of  supremacy 
over  Scotland,  L  10.   His  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  lb. 

Ricmabd  II.,  Invades  Scotland,  L  230.  At  a  tournament  between 
English  and  Scotch  knights,  2UL  Deposed,  213.  Supposed 
death  of,  lb.  Mystery  concerning,  244. 

Ricrabd  III.,  I.  34JL  Concludes  a  truce  with  Scotland,  348, 
Slain  at  the  battle  of  Bos  worth,  nia. 

RlCUABDSON,  RBV.  ABDBBW,  II.  '.'  j*  . 

Richmond,  Dcxb  or,  II.  674,  418. 

Richmond,  Eabl  or.  [St*  Hbhbt  VII.,  of  England.] 

Richmond,  Palace  or.L  390,  212.    Death  of  Onecn  Elizabeth  at, 

II.  396,  897. 
Riddelis,  ms,  L  46, 
"  RtonT,  Claim  or,"  II.  lift, 
Rob  Rot.   [Set  Macobeoob.] 
Rorbbt  L  L**  Bbpcb.] 

Robbbt  II.,  birth  of,  L  111  Accession  of,  224,  Coronation, 
VOL.  IT. 


family,  and  character,  lb.  Treaty  with  France,  lb.  Resignation 

of  the  government,  and  death  of,  216,  "ij7. 
Robbbt  III.,  succeeds  to  the  throne.  L  211.     Amiable  conduct 

or,  H12.   Death  and  character  of,  244. 
Robertson  or  Stow  am,  L  six 

Robertson,  PaiMcirAX,  quoted,  IL  IS-    His  Influence  In  the 

church,  S0j6_»  842. 
Roobbs,  a  musician,  a  favourite  of  James  III.,  I.  342.  Murder  oft 

365, 

Roland  or  0  ai  low  at,  L  48. 
Roland,  Johb,  works  of,  IL  308, 

Hollo,  Lobd,  attends  the  Jacobite  gathering  at  Braemar,  II.  844. 
Imprisonment  and  liberation  of,  »77. 

Roxxo,  younger,  of  Powburn,  joins  Prince  Charles  Edward,  LL  22L 

Romans,  first  landing  of,  L  L   Final  departure  of,  a. 

Roms,  alleged  visit  of  Wallace  to.  L  luX  Pilgrimage  of  William, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  to,  334,  Prince  Charles  Edward  leaves,  II. 
812.   Death  of  Charles  at,  86JL 

Rome,  church  and  court  of,  Scotland  excommunicated  by,  L  72, 
171.  Noticed,  75,  74,  UjCl  603;  IL  108,  HQ,  23J,  248,  329, 
331,  357,  367^  IH.  Grant  given  to  Henry  III.  by,  L  76,  BaTTol 
delivered  up  to,  lb.  Interferes  with  Edward  L  in  behalf  of  the 
Scots,  104. 144.  The  Scots  deserted  by,  107.  Excommunicates 
Bruce  and  tils  adherents,  116.  118.  Again.  Interferes  between 
the  Scotch  and  English,  146.  Prudent  conduct  of  Bruce 
towards,  114.  Brace  negotiates  with,  112,  Memorial  from 
the  Scottish  barons  to,  142.  Embassy  of  Randolph  to,  156, 
124.  Margaret  Logle  appeals  to,  212.  Position  of  the  Scot- 
tlsh  clergy  In  connection  with,  214.  Sanctions  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  214.  Appeal  or  Jsmes  IV.  to,  Kmtia««y 
from,  to  James,  384.  League  of,  against  France,  322. 
Legate  sent  from,  to  negotiate  with  James  V.,  449.  Car* 
dlnal  Beaton's  connection  with,  464-  His  visit  to,  487. 
Measures  adopted  to  resist  the  encroachments  of,  upon  the 
church,  143.  Beaton  supports,  6*3.  442.  Effect  of  Beaton's 
murder,  upon  the  cause  of,  498.  Opposition  of  Knox  to,  824, 
448.  Effect  of  the  queen -regent's  policy  upon,  424.  Support 
given  to,  by  the  House  of  Guise,  lb.  Elizabeth's  opposition  to, 
424,  Opposition  of  the  congregation  to,  B'i*.  Temporising 
policy  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to,  636.  Power  of,  abolished 
by  parliament,  64»,  692 1  ii.  4L  Schemes  of  the  Guises  In 
connection  with,  L  46L  Envoy  sent  from,  to  Mary  at  Rhlems, 
644.  Earl  of  Arran  Joins,  44L  Controversy  and  measures  of 
reformation  among  clergy  of,  413.  Letter  of  Knox  against, 
414.  Reformers  withdraw  from  the  rites  of,  S7s.  Mode- 
rate  conduct  of  the  reformers  towards,  £146.  Errors  of,  ex- 
posed by  the  Reformers,  484.  Cause  of,  supported  by  Mary, 
700  760 ;  II.  2,  21.  Trial  of  several  adherents  of,  LL  League 
In  favour  of,  2jL  Effect  of  Rlccio't  death  upon,  32,  Intrigue  of 
I>arnley  with,  2L  Excommunication  of  Elizabeth  by,  H7- 
Promlses  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  133.  Connection  of, 
with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  135,  261  Bishop  of 
Ross  Intrigues  on  behalf  of,  i.v».  Lennox  abjures  the  errors 
of,  163,  218.  Jamas  VI.  unites  with,  to  secure  Mary's  liberty, 
167.  Intrigues  of.  In  behalf  of  Mary,  LLL  Conspiracy  of, 
against  Elizabeth,  124,  League  of,  against  the  Protestants, 
203.  Ballard's  scheme  In  connection  with,  211.  George 
Buchanan's  satire  against  the,  281.  Supported  by  Bishop 
Lesley,  284.  Renewed  Intrigues  of,  334,  :o»,  346. 131.  Con- 
nection of,  with  "  the  Spanish  Blanks,"  312.  Jsmes  corres- 
ponds with,  376.  Opposes  James,  396.  Toleration  shown 
towards,  by  Jsmes,  111.  Supported  by  Charles  I.,  642.  Sup. 
posed  connection  of,  with  the  Irish  massacre,  599.  C03.  Sup. 
ported  by  Charles  II.,  442.  James  VII.  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish, 737,  73*.  Outrages  perpetrated  against,  142,  Support 
given  to  the  Jacobites  by,  e62,  909,  833. 

Ronald  or  tub  Islbs,  murder  of,  L  DLL 

Rosbibbt,  Eabl  or,  LL  &12. 

Kosza,  Wass  or  tbb,  L  244, 

RosUM,  defeat  of  El  ward  at,  L  101,   Notice!.  II.  448. 

Robs,  Macbeth  Maormor  of,  L  2*.    Insurrection  In.  70.  Subdued 

by  the  Norwegians,  14.  Noticed,  382, 
Rosa,  William  db,  competitor  for  the  crown,  L  87. 
Rosa,  E asl  or,  L  66,  467.  note. 

Rose,  Eabl  or,  at  the  taking  of  Dunbar,  L  8L  Submits  to  Ed- 
ward L>ib. 

Roes,  Eabl  or.  In  1306  betrays  Brace's  family,  L  118. 

Rose,  HowM,  Eabl  or, slain  at  Haltdon  Hill,  L  ItM- 

Roes,  Eabl  or,  In  1339  at  the  siege  of  Perth,  L  184, 

Rues,  Eabl  or,  his  feud  with  Ronald  of  the  Isles,  L  181. 

Ross,  Eabl  or,  rebellion  of,  L  208.  Submits  to  David  II.,  2LQ. 

Rose,  Eabl  or,  L  242. 

Ross,  Albxamdbb,  Eabl  or,  L  242. 

Ross,  Eabldom  or,  claimed  by  Donald  of  the  Isles,  I.  242.  An- 
nexed to  the  crown,  34L 

Ross,  Eabl  or,  treason  of  against  James  II.,  L  332.  Summoned 
to  appear  before  parliament,  234,  [Sat  Alexander,  Lobd  or 
tbb  Isles. J 

Robs,  John,  Eabl  or,  leagues  with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  L  332. 

Submits  to  James  II.,  342, 
Ross,  Donald,  Eabl  or,  rebellion  of,  L  347.   Fate  of,  lb. 
Rosa,  John,  Eabl  or,  rebellion  of,  L  34L 

Roes,  Jamxs  Stbwabt,  Mabqcu  or  Obmohd,  Dckb  or,  ion  of 

James  III.,  L  34L   Secret  plot  against,  2&L 
Roes,  Alkxandbr  Stbwabt,  Dobb  or,  L  114.  His  death,  417. 
Roar,  Lobd,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  I-angilde,  11.  44, 

Noticed,  118, 

Ross,  Ixird,  conspiracy  of,  and  corretpondenoe  with  James  VII., 
II.  123.  Betrays  his  associates,  124.  His  Interview  with 
(jucen  Mary,  lb. 
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lt.ns,  Sib  W»i  tee,  «l»ln  at  Rannookborn,  L  124, 

H  .•>»,  Sta  John,  nf  Halket,  L  321, 

Hose,  Si*  John,  I.  625, 

Rom,  John,  a  lllffhlamt  chieftain,  L 

Kiss*,  IllalloP  or,  L  249. 

Rom,  I.mlet.  IIiiiiop  or,  his  mission  to  Queen  Mary  at  Rhiems, 

L  664.  454.  Noticed,  II.  2L,  33.  101.  117.  123.  Mh.  At  the 
baptism  of  James  VI.,  3h,  Signs  the  bond  for  UothweU'a  mar- 
plage  with  Mary,  LL  Adheres  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  n:t. 
Forfeited,  <n±.  Chosen  commissioner  by  Mary,  lb.  Ilia  In- 
terview with  the  queen,  4L  HI*  minion  to  Ix>ndon,  JLL  HI* 
Interview  with  Mary  at  Tutbury,  102,  lav nun  the  icheme  of 
Mary'*  marrlaice  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  145,  Proposals 
made  hy,  to  Elitat»cth,  lb.,  106.  Co-operate*  In  the  rebellion 
of  the  Karl*  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  109.  pro- 
te*l*  against  Regent  Moray'*  proceeding,  LLX  Kemonstrate* 
with  Elizabeth  against  Invading  Scotland,  118.  Negotiates  on 
behalf  of  Mary,  Liu.  Indignation  of  at  the  treachery  of  Eliza- 
beth, iiv  Assist*  the  King  of  8|«in  In  corresponding  with 
Mary,  132,  Committed  to  tlie  Tower,  lb.  Commanded  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  lb.  Inirlpues  on  behalf  of  Mary,  142,  Sketch 
of,  296.  2£L     Reinstated  by  James  VI.,  2*4.     [Set  alto 

l.ULIT,  JOHN.] 

Rom,  David  I'sntka,  Bishop  or.   [See  Pastes  ] 
Rom,  David  Lindsat,  Bmhop  or,  II.  467. 
Rom,  liisuor  op,  ii.  531.  642, 

Rom.  Hskbt  Sinclsib.  Hienor  or,  and  dean  of  Glasgow,  L  470, 
424.   Acquit*  Knox.  720 :  11.  la. 

Rom,  EcrnsMiA,  wife  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  afterwards 
married  to  Robert  II.,  L  224.  Ttu,  Ml. 

Rom,  EuruiMia,  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Lesley,  L  222 

R«m,  ErpiiKMia, daughter  of  Alexander,  Earl  of,  L  262, 

Rom,  Cuvhtcs*  op,  Imprisoned,  L  2*4. 

Ross.  CocrT'M  op,  protected  by  James  II.,  L  311! 

Rothes,  EtBL  op,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Kloddcn,  L  407. 

Rotum,  Nobman  Lesley,  Msatbb  or.  [.See  I.ul'T.] 

1: "Tuts,  EaaL  OP,  his  embassy  to  France,  L  622.    Iseath  of,  B23. 

Rothm,  EaaL  or,  L  419,  Assists  In  the  conspiracy  against 
Ricclo,  242,    Notice*),  lit,    Pardoned  by  t»ueen  Mary,  111. 

Roths*,  Eahi.  op,  a  meml>er  of  an  association  agalutt  Lennox  and 
Arran,  ii.  17».  S  ti  nt,  1x6.  Aids  .lame*  VI.  to  escape  from 
the  Gowrle  faction,  1h7.  Chosen  councillor,  lb.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  re>*l  lords,  2JX 

Roth  Kg,  EaaL  op,  oppose  Charlea  L  In  parliament,  II.  607,  60S. 
Insulted  by  Charles,  lb.,  626.  Petition  presented  toTTiarli-* 
by,  509.  Noticed,  MO,  653,  636.  61L  Letter*  from,  to  the 
Scottish  noblemen,  632,  One  of  a  deputation  to  the  Marquis 
f.f  Hamilton,  621.  Petition*  for  a  warrant  to  accuse  the 
bishops,  644.  Proceeding*  of,  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  647. 
Protect  of,  against  the  decision  of  the  commissioner,  jjfl.  Hi* 
correspondence  with  Hamilton,  65JL  Appoiuted  commissioner, 
642,  Mis  Interview  with  Charles,  lb.  Sign*  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  France,  612,  Appointed  to  meet  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  RJpoo,  609.    Deserts  the  cause  of  the  covenanter*, 

Roths*.  Eaai.  op,  at  the  coronation  of  George  L  in  Edinburgh,  11. 
tllX    Noticed,  H&JL 

Roth'8,  Esm.  and  Dcbe  or,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, LL  tUX  Noticed,  677.  Appointed  president  of  the 
council,  t*i.  Ilia  mission  to  London,  444,  View*  of,  re- 
specting the  Scottish  Church,  687.  Dismissed  from  office,  6i»a. 
Perjury  of,  707.    Excommunicated,  Ii,  II*.    Death  of,  749. 

RoruiLdsT,  David  Stew-set,  Earj.  or  Cabbice,  Dckk  or,  character 
of.  L  241.  Appointed  king's  lieutenant,  ib.  His  marriage, 
•i42.  Defends  Edinburgh  Castle  against  the  English,  244. 
Reckless  conduct  of,  216.  Conspiracy  against,  214.  Im- 
prisonment and  death  of,  lb.  Albany  accused  of  hi*  murder, 
lb.    [.Saw  Appendix  to  vol.  1^  note  R.") 

RornsasT,  Jamks  Stkwabt,  Dt-tK  or.   [Set  Jamkn  IV.] 

Rotiiksit  Castle,  L  LSL   Taken  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  8M. 

Rutuiemav,  Bakon,  his  quarrel  with  Frendraught,  II.  604.  [Se* 
alto  Appendix  to  vol.  IL  Note  G.] 

Rocon,  John,  on*  of  the  chaplains  of  Regent  Arran,  L  660. 

Row,  Jonjc.  II.  23.  25,  Draws  up  assembly's  reply  to  Mary,  337. 
Discussion  of,  on  episcopal  function*,  Ib. 

Rowabdbnnam,  LL.  thL 

Howl,  Sib  John,  a  Scotch  poet,  L  625. 

RosKCBf.11,  L  61,  72,  76.  tot,  ins.  Convent  of  Franciscan  friars  at, 
144.  Schools  and  churches  of,  124,  Noticed,  217.  Burned 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  'UA.  Again  burned  by  the  Scots, 
261, 

Roimroh  CaBTLB.  surrendered  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  L  44, 
Restored  by  Richard  L,  liL  Given  up  to  Edward  K,  2^  Be- 
sieged by  Wallace,  44.  Taken  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  120, 
Ballot  take*  possession  of,  1h7.  Surrendered  to  Edward  III., 
144.  Besieged  by  Regent  Albany,  244.  Besieged  by  James  I., 
269.  James  II.  killed  at  the  siege  of,  346.  Protector  Somer- 
set builds  a  new  fort  upon  the  site  of,  fit  I , 

Roxhi-roh,  Eabi.  or,  11.423,  Letter  of,  to  Charles  1^620,  Appointed 
lord  privy  seal,  68 H. 

Roxmhoh,  Dckk  or,  Scottish  Secretary  of  State,  dismissed  from 
office,  11.  BM6. 

Rorat,  Mos*.  r>E,  L  *1»- 

Hi'rra,  William,  his  dispute  with  Malcolm  Canmore,  L  10, 
Riilios  dsns,  battle  of,  ii.  444.    Cruel  treatment  of  prisoners 
taken  at,  ib. 

Rcmrolp,  an  Englishman,  his  connection  with  the  Rye  Hoasc 
Plot  and  Argyll's  Invasion,  li.  136.   Trial  and  execution  of,  lb. 
Riw,  th«.   [8**  Par  iamknt.] 

Hi  i  i.nr,  Pkinck,  LL  41X  At  the  bottle  of  Martton  Moor,  lb.,  414, 


Retires  Into  Lancashire,  Ib.  Conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Kss*  t  v . 

631.  Occupies  Bristol,  Ib.   Ordered  to  Imp*  ibt  00*1  try,  »3i 
RrBgtL,  JamosiB,  a  reformer,  L  161    Burned,  414, 
Rumbl,  Lord,  death  of,  il.  20s. 
Rt'sauLL,  1a>wd  Wiujsh,  execution  of,  ii.  Ill 
Rrmbix,  Advibal,  II-  hoi. 

RtrniKRroBO,  Rav.  Samokl,  ii.  679.  At  the  Westminster  AssetaUr 

610.    His  death,  6*7. 
Kct  it  snouts,  LL  M.  711. 

RcmvxTi,  Bui  William,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  (lata,  I.  322, 
RurnvKM,  Loan,  join*  James  III.  against  the  rebellion  acUcs, 

L  343,   Slain  at  Sau  hleburn,  343, 
Rittbvkn,  Loao,  In  1616,  L  iUL 

RiTiivrjs,  Lord,  appiinted  one  of  Queen  Mary's  gaardlas*,  1  171. 
Choaen  councillor,  lb.,  1-1.  Flfbta  with  Lord  Gray  It  is* 
provosUhlp  of  Perth,  585.  644. 

Rctbvbw,  Patbick,  Lord,  Provost  of  Perth,  artssrrr  to  Miry  -1 
Guise,  L  41L  Deserts  her  court,  429,  Reinstated  Is  sis 
office,  430,  Harasses  the  French,  410,  Joint  plot  srsiut 
Rlccio,  142,  Cruelty  of,  to  Queen  Mary,  146.  Assists  is  uk 
murder  of  Ricclo,  767.  His  flight  to  Newcastle,  771.  At  IV 
trial  of  Knox,  li.  LL 

RrrnvBK,  William,  Focbtb  Lord,  pardoned  by  Queen  Msry,  11.  B, 
Note,  ib.  Noticed,  41^  LL.  Joins  confederacy  sc^lrat  BV>ibs«i:. 
64,  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  confederate  army,  U,  Cosdaru 
Mary  to  Lochleven,  6JL  Chosen  councillor,  162,  CrssW 
Earl  of  Gowrle,  116.  [St*  Gowbik.] 

Rctiiven,  Alkxaxdib,  Mastbb  or.  il.  27JL  HI*  coaaettta  sits 
the  Gowrle  conspiracy,  3jlL  Entice*  James  VI.  Into  Gostm 
House,  3<l.  HI*  remonstrance  and  struggle  with  J  sots,  3sj. 
la  alaln,  :■• 

Rcthvxn,  A.Miitr  w,  a  retainer  of  Gowrle'*,  IL  382.  Hit  oMunctta 

with  the  Gowrle  conspiracy,  384. 
R cruras,  Alkxahdkb,  ii.  344. 

Rctmvkn,  Violbt,  conduct  of  when  Gowrle  was  killed,  11.  lii. 
Rctiivkh,  HovsB  op,  IL  3HH,  note.   Extirpated,  389,  394.  S<tic*l, 
note,  Ib. 

It ctii van,  Raid  or,  II.  112,  Pronounced  treason,  1*0.  Xotleed.  25L 
Rctuvkn,  Lords,  the,  attempt  to  assassinate,  U.  inc.    Istcisn'j -j 
of,  181.    Obtain  approval  of  General  Assembly,  l*L  Osuis 
approval  of  Convention  of  Estates,  1 84.   Noticed,  ^i. 
ROTHVBit,  Gbmiral,  fnrfclleil,  li.  570. 

RCTIIVKN  CaBTLK,  II.  ITHj  LttL 

ROTLAND,  Lord,  LL  444. 

Rtan,  Loci,  Robert  Bruce'*  brother*  defeated  at,  L  124 

RTCAtrr,  Sib  Pacl,  IL  409, 

Rra  Hodsk  Plot,  *rre*t  of  the  Scottish  patriots  Implicated  is  u* 
LL  122. 

h. 

Sabbath  brbaxing,  Ii.  321,   Strict  observance  of,S4L 
Sachrvbbkll,  Dr.,  II.  774. 

Sacbobobco,  Josnnks  dk,  or  John  Hoi.tbom,  L  1T6. 

Sadlkb,  Bib  Ralth,  embasay  of,  L  461—464.    Second  tahsatt  V. 
16i    Mission  to  Scotland  In  1843.  669.  677.  MentUiei, 
ML  572.  573,  674,  676^  6»0.  690.  434,    letter  of,  to  Henry.  > 
Eetter  of,  to  CrichTon,  6^2.   Mission  of,  under  Elltabftt,  it 
»u.  13T. 

StusarHT.  Montagu*,  Eabl  or,  besiege*  Dunbar,  L  1*1,  lit 

HiLtKBCEV,  Eabl  or,  L  31 T.  334.  344. 

Saltocn,  Lobd,  II.  11a. 

S a  1. mrs,  Flbtchbb  or.  [See  Flktchxb.] 

Sandilahmi.  Sir  John,  of  Calder,  murdered,  I.  331. 

Sahdilaisds,  Sir  Jamkb,  of  Calder,  L  472,  61L    Embassy  </.  t: 

France,  650,  424.    Rescuee  James  V  C  at  the  "  Raid  of  tae  1^ 

bey,"  li.  342. 
Baxqitiiar,  Lobd,  head*  confederates,  II.  G5. 
Babk,  Battlr  or,  L  324. 
Batcbdat,  Black,  11.  414,  444, 
BAcewxBrRN,  Battue  or,  L  Mi. 
Savaob,  John,  plot  of,  11.  217. 

Bavtllh,  Ix>bd,  hi*  letter  to  the  ScotUsh  army,  li.  640,  Dsssoeti? 

of  its  forgery,  6»9. 
Bavot.  Dstkb  or,  L  322. 
Batot,  Looua  or,  L  131, 
Baxb,  Mabbbal,  II.  912. 
Saxons,  the,  Invade  Lothian,  L  26, 
Baxonb,  As.. 1.0,  settlement  of,  in  Scotland,  L  LL 
Ssxokt,  Elbctob  op,  his  declaration  in  fkvour  of  the  Swedes.  li.l*i 
ScsREOKOK.il,  Eabl  or.  Lord-lieutenant  of  Northumberland,  it  *H 
Bohaw,  Bib  J  am  bb,  of  Bauchle,  slain,  L  311. 
S  tuw,  Laut,  gallant  conduct  of,  II.  b5l. 
Scbkvbk,  William,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew'*,  bit  perttcvt^ 

of  Bishop  Graham,  L  22L    Mentioned,  354,  361, 
ScnooLS  in  the  early  ages,  L  176,  475,  tii-  Parochisl.  stsUts*- 

ment  of,  II.  441 ;  Appendix  to  vol.  11.  not*  R.  p.  I??. 
Scosk,  L  '<*.  12,    Parliament  of  Alexander  HI.  held  ak 

Notlced7B2,  |^11V 1±5,  IS6J  175.  lsS^  IrS,  209.  JK  IJ4. 

245,  25jt,  4U,  M&Palace  *nd~XLbey  of,  buroid,  t^i  i  '  1 

Sconk,  Abbot  or,  L  116. 119,  4 .p. 
Scotichbonksjn,  thb,  L  2S5T 
Scorr,  Mich  ail,  the  wlxard,  j_  176. 

Scott,  Bib  Walter,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hotnildoa  Dill,  L  *•>- 
800TT.  Bib  WnjjtM.  of  Balwcarie.  L  409.  417.  ILf,  , 
SCOTT,  Bib  Wai.teb,  of  Buocleuch,  attimpts  to  deliver  J***"  ' 
from  the  DonglMes.  L  436:  II.  494.    Imprisoned  by  ti».«*i 
At  the  battle  of  AncrumMoor,  646.   Slain  l>y  the  Km,  Il  sEs 
HI*  widow  noticed,  m,  322. 
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BocTT  or  Bccct xccu,  Inroad  of,  with  Westmoreland  and  Kerny  hirst. 

1L  UA.  Attack  of,  on  Stirling,  and  made  prWoner,  130.  14L. 
SCOTT,  Sir  Waitir.  of  Buccleuch,  II.  342.    ills  rescue  of  Kin- 

moot  Willi*,  MJ,  182.    Imprisoned,  UL    Sent  to  England 

on  parole,  aim.    Returns  to  Scotland,  369.  -inn 
flooTT  or  Tpsmti.aw,  a  Border  freebooter,  hanged,  I.  443  :  U.  12B. 
Scott,  Sib  William,  marriage  of,  with  "  Mclkle-mouUiod  Meg," 

II.  122, 

Scott,  Waltrr,  or  Wat  or  Hardrk,  anecdote*  of,  1L  497. 
Scorr.  Makt,  "  The  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  li.  421. 
Sr-tirr,  Alkj  aXdrh,  poems  of,  IL  304.  303. 

Scott,  ObKi  ML,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Highlanders,  1745,  U,  SUA. 

Hcott,  m,i  WaltsB,  quotwl,  IL  491.  601.  - ;. ; . 

Srorr  Cl«»,  noticed,  II.  122.   Feud  »f,  with  the  Kan,  i&L 

Sc  "t  tii>n  LaXoiaoi,  origin  of  the,  L  3s9. 

St'OTM,  JOIIX  1)L'X,L  124. 

Hcriptcrks,  Holt,  reading  of,  permitted,  L  660. 
Stropcla,  pretended  cure  of,  by  royal  touch,  II.  402. 
Siropb,  Loan,  L  19B.  2122. 
Scropr,  Archbishop  of  York,  L  249. 
Scropr,  Lord,  in  1433,  L  242. 

Strops,  Lord,  warden,  IL       LQ2.    Invades  Scotland,  IIS. 
Scbopr,  Lord,  warden,  11.  342.  Ill*  quarrel  with  Scott  of  Buc- 
cleuch, 360.  ill. 

Scroti,  Ladt,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  II.  &iL   Sends  James 

VI.  the  new*  of  Elizabeth's  death,  311. 
Scrtmgsocr,  Alixaxusk,  constable  of  Dundee,  L  24. 
Scbtmgkoib,  Sir  James,  constable  of  Dundee,  kllied  at  battle  of 

llarlaw,  L  241 
St.  Abb's  Hi: ad.  L  tifii. 
St.  A  uiti  a  m  .  L  la, 

Mr.  Andrxw  Fobt,  In  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  iL  S1SL 

Sr.  Axobbw'k,  origlD  of  the  Culdce  house  at,  L  S3,  5_L  Visited  by 
Edward  L,  hL  Franciscan  friars  established  at,  LAB.  Schools 
In,  CjL  Casual  mention  of,  117. 11  x.  262.  Paul  Crawar  burned 
at,  214.  University  of,  founded,  27*.  Hi-  Angus  and  Beaton 
at,  j_a.  Birth  of  James  V.'a  son  at,  455,  and  hi*  death  at,  457. 
Martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton  at,  IfiJL  Martyrdom  of  Wis- 
hart  at,  424.  Mentioned,  411 ;  II.  212.  Sermon  of  Knox  at, 
baa.   Walter  Mill  burned  at,  AtsL 

St.  Axdrew'n,  Bishops  or,  L  60.  75,  7_L  £2.  102.  114.  115.  119.  I2st 

169  —  171,  202.  iiM.  24J,  JI5,  24'.',  .5 1 .  j>.  JeS.  4U9,  419,  422. 
464.  470,  HI,  te49,  654,  Sill  :  U.  104,  127,  24ft. 

8t.  Axi>kfw's,  Castlb  or,  destroyed  by  Moray,  I.  122.  Duke  of 
Rothesay  Imprisoned  In,  346.  Prince  James  resides  In,  349, 
Noticed.  437.  673.  HeAt-.n  assassinated  In.  596.  Besieged  by 
the  (arty  of  Arras,  sot-  John  Knux  takes  refuge  in,  603. 
Surrender  of,  to  the  French,  604. 

Sr.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  II.  135.  363,  note. 

St.  Bridr,  Cucrch  or,  L  131.  ail. 

Sr.  Clair,  Sir  William,  of  Rosllri,  L  lii, 

Sr.  Clair,  Sir  Jous  dr.  L  223. 

St.  Colm,  Abbot  or,  L  222. 

St.  Coli'Mra,  birth,  education,  and  labonrs  of,  In  converting  the 
SooU,  L  35—37, 12.    Doctrine*  of,  50—53.    Noticed,  63.  &4. 

St.  ('oLrMBARCs,  an  Irish  Culdce,  L  52. 

St.  Cimmiax,  a  learned  Culdee,  epistle  of,  {.  s_L. 

St.  Duthac,  queen  and  daughter  uf  Kobcrt  Bruce  take  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of,  L  Ha.   Shrine  of,  L  396.  46H. 

St.  OeRMAIX,  i  18. 

St.  John,  Sir  Jobs  d«,  defeated  in  Galloway  by  Edward  Bruce, 
L  124. 

St.  John,  or  Torpiiichsx,  Lord,  L  421. 

St.  Johx,  Sim  Jamu  Sanimlard,  Lord.   IStt  Saxdilaxd.] 

St.  Kuban,  L  IS. 

St.  I,  mi  no's  CoiAEOR,  founded,  [,  474. 

St.  Mahoaret,  Chapel  or,  L  166,  note, 

St.  Mumoo,  or  Kentic.shx,  L  24. 

St.  Nimiam,  or  8t.  Kimoax,  L  25,  if. 

St.  Nixiaxs,  Siirixe  or,  L  324. 

St.  Patrick,  birth  and  character  of,  L  62. 

St.  Patkr,  tii k  Moxastabt  or,  Mary  of  Lorraine  buried  In,  L  644. 
St.Rolr,  or  St.  Broi'lib,  noticed,  1. 14.   Foundation  of  Uie  Church 

of,  at  St.  Andrew's,  iL 
St.  Sabtxtm,  Carihxal,  excommunicates  Bruce,  L  LL2. 
St.  Salvator,  Colli  or  or,  at  St.  Andrew's,  L  346.  474.  604. 
St.  Woloc,  noticed,  L  Afi. 

Seapibld,  Lobd  Ciiancei  lor,  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, IL  244.   Noticed,  616.  819. 

8raporth,  Earl  or,  II.  633.  asa.  Espouses  the  cause  of  the  govern, 
ment,  223. 

Saobtax,  character  of  the  first,  II.  £97,  40JL    Loyalty  of  the,  1*04. 

Sacrksiom,  tmb,  II.  hJUL  Origin  and  cause  of,  hltU.  lu  results,  901. 
Progress  of,  904.   Union  of.  with  the  Belief  Church,  90s. 

Srccrjtt,  Act  or,  11.  lift.  Origin  and  nature  of  the,  614.  Sus- 
pension of  the,  424. 

Sasi'Lirs,  Commrmtart  or,  noticed,  (.  55. 

Sruravk,  Sir  John  or,  Inrades  Scotland,  L  LQ2.  Defeated  and 
made  prisoner  at  Koslln,  lb.  Taken  prisoner  at  Bannockburn, 
and  exchanged,  l:m. 

Sn  at,  Waitbr,  a  Border  freebooter,  L  DLL 

Sklbt,  Sir  Wii  uam,  knighted  by  James  VI.,  11.  324. 

Sci  xiRK,  burned,  I.  241.   Mentioned,  11.  422. 

Sri  rirx.  Forkst  or,  L  179,  142. 

"  Sri  birr,  Soi  trrs  or.'^at  Uie  battle  of  Flodden,  L  411,  note. 
Srmi  il,  Sim  Jamw,  II.  377. 
Srmpii.l,  Lord,  In  1566,  L  770. 

SRurt.R.  Sir  RontRT,  sheriff-depute  and  governor  of  Duubarton, 
L  323. 

Si  mi  ll ,  Loao,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saucldtburn,  L  343 


SiMrLK,  Sir  Robbrt,  L  412. 
1  Ssmtlr,  Kobtiir,  pocm«  of,  II.  312. 
Ssrt-LcuRAi.  Vasbk,  L  12.   Memorials,  21. 
Sshis,  Scottish,  L  177. 

Sassio.n,  Court  or,  in  1457,  L  342.   New  constitution  of,  124.  Br|. 

bery  of,  II.  324.    Proceedings  In  1723,  h--j. 
Srton,  Sir  Cukimoiiikr,  brother-in-law  of  Bruce,  L  116.  HA. 

Executed,  lift. 

Srros,  JouM  dr,  brother  of  Sir  Christopher,  executed,  L  119. 
SkTos,  Sir  Wiixiam,  K»llaiit  defence  of  Berwick  by,  L  1^7. 
Srtom,  Tuoms.o,  son  of  Sir  William,  banged  before  Berwick,  L 141. 
Satom,  81a  Ai.kxamirk,  of  Gordon,  I.  .t.». 

Hitob,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Hanrt,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Brechin, 
L  333. 

Sitom,  Alrxanorr,  a  Dominican  friar,  confessor  of  Jaunt  V.,  L 
A<i->.  Embraces  the  reformed  doctrines,  lb.  Becomes  chaplain 
to  the  Duko  of  Snir>lk.  lb. 

SktoS,  Sir  Alfxardrr,  of  Touch  and  Tilllbody,  L  469.  note. 

Ski  ox,  Lord,  in  1542,  L  667.  571.  422. 

Ssrox,  I/oao,  assists  Mary  to  esca|>e  from  Hnlyrond.L  770.  Joins 
queen's  party,  II.  7J.  Meets  her  at  Ixlileven,  hA.  Mailo 
prisoner  at  Langside,  SI.  With  his  sons,  witnesses  Morton's 
death,  121.  Joins  In  a  bond  fur  release,  of  James  from  (iowric, 
UL 

Sctox,  Sir  Jom,  dlsratched  In  pursuit  of  Randolph,  II.  lift. 
Smox  or  Toccn,  keys  of  Edinburgh  Castle  entrusted  to,  U.  1AZ. 
Sstom  or  Parbbbath,  il.  366. 

Satox,  Sir  Alkxaxoir,  president  of  the  session,  it.  342.  Opposes 

James  VI.  In  the  Court  of  Session,  376.  324. 
Srtom,  Mr.,  of  Pitmcdden,  his  address  iu  favour  of  the  union,  ii. 

Srro.x,  Mr.,  of  Barnes,  proclaims  James  VIII.  at  Kelso,  II.  4&2. 

Sktox,  Mabt,  one  of  "the  four  Maries,"  I.  t,u 

SktoM  IIovsr,  IL  E59.  »76.  22IL 

"  8ev«m  Sistsrs,"  cannon  so  named,  L  404.  4ftn. 

SKViaca,  the  Koman  emperor.  Invades  Scotl.11  d,  LE.    His  death ,  ti. 

SHArroB,  Caitaix,  tried  and  executed  at  Preston,  II.  424. 

Sharp,  Jamas,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempts  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  prcshyterian  church,  II.  6n7.  His  treacherous 
desertion  of  Uie  presbyterlans,  Hkh  Ills  ordination, 
Crafty  policy  of,  lb.  Charge  brought  against,  lia7,  Disgrace 
of,  699.  Attempt  to  assassinate,  lb.  Warrant  (orged  by,  7Qti. 
Perjury  of,  707.  Murder  of,  lift.  Efforts  to  apprehend  his 
murderers,  717. 

Suakp.  Sir  Wiluam,  brother  of  James,  Illegal  proceedings  of,  11. 

706. 

Sharp,  Sir  Jamkd,  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  1715,  II.  &1L, 

Shaw  or  Sai-chik,  treason  of,  L  361.  2A2, 

Shaw,  axi.hkw,  of  polkemmet,!.  144. 

Suaw,  Qcixttm,  a  poet,  noticed,  L  5V5. 

Shaw,  equerry  to  James  VI.,  slain,  ii.  222, 

Suaw,  Laiit,  of  Greenock,  distinguished  loyalty  of,  LL  s  ■"  I  ■ 

Suaw,  CumsTtAlf,  several  persons  coudemned  as  witches  on  evl- 

denoe  of,  j|.  ;i'ifl. 
SnsLDox,  Bishop  of  London,  II.  422. 

Shrli.i  t,  Edwabii,  Heutenant  of  the  Bullenert,  at  Pinkie,  L  6iH. 
SiiFPHtaoa,  Scottish,  manners  of,  L  AIL 

Shbkidax,  Sib  Tiioma ndvice  t<>  Charles  Edward  before  Culloden, 

II.  212.    Escai«es  to  tlie  Continent,  252. 
SasitirrooMR,  origin  and  1.  'ure  of,  L  1  il, 

SlIRRISrMCIR,  THK  BaTTLK  Of.  ii.  (>67. 

Survrz,  Jou.x,  official  of  St.  A..  Irew's.L  222. 

Shippixo  In  the  early  ages,  L  212.   in  the  lime  of  James  IV.,  516. 

SBREWRBtrRT,  BATTLK  OF,  L  24  H. 

Shrbwhbibt,  Earl  or,  delivers  Mary's  death  warrant,  II.  2Jt. 
Siirrwsudrt,  Earl  or,  In  156*,  IL  9H.  142. 
Sibralo,  CoLoxsi ,  II.  61M.  421.    Executed,  660. 
Sicilt,  Kmo  or,  L  314. 

SicCRj),  a  Norwegian  chief,  appointed  first  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  L 

14,    He  Invades  the  north  of  Scotland,  lb.    lib  marriago  » IUi 

the  daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  IX. 
.<>impsoiv,  a  priest,  martyrdom  of,  L  454. 
Sivrvox,  Sir  Dcxcax,  martyrdom  of,  L  470. 
SimpsiON,  AtiXS*.  a  witch,  accuses  Bothwell,  II.  31 1 . 
tamoM,  Ilxr.  Patkii  r,  resisU  Annu  s  attack  on  tlie  church,  II.  'Mb. 
Simbox,  Phtivkwob,  In  the  College  of  Glasgow,  process  against,  11. 

ti92.    Unsound  doctrines  taught  by.  ill.    Renewed  proceedings 

against,  lb.    Forbidden  to  teach,  i>95. 
Sixclaib.,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunkvld,  L  115. 
Sixciaia,  Sir  William,  slain,  L  144. 
Sixclair,  Sir  Wai.tkr,  at  battle  of  Otterburn,  L  231. 
Sinclair,  Sir  Johm,  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn, L  231.  Commissioner 

to  France,  232. 

Sixclair,  Sir  Waltrr,  slain  at  Uie  baUle  of  Homlldoo  Hill,  L  ILL 
Sixclair,  IIrmbt,  Earl  of  Orkney,  dcaUi  of,  L  255. 
six*  lair,  Wiixiam,  Earl  of  Orkney,  L  244. 
Sixci.aib,  Patrick,  LUL 

Sinclair,  LORD,  L  AH. 

Sixclair,  Jamis,  governor  of  the  Orkneys,  L  HA. 
Sixclair,  Outkr,  favourite  of  James  V.,  *  ai;il 
Sixclair,  Hkxrt,  L  62u 

Sixclair,  Sir  Jobx,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  marries  Queen  Mary  and 
Daniley.  L  112. 

Sixa  air,  Thomas,  forced  by  Lindsay  to  attach  the  great  seal  to 

Mary's  abdication,  11.  14, 
Sixclair,  Major,  II.  654.  444. 

Sixclair,  Master  or,  a  Jacobite  leader,  U.  &4L.   Proposed  submis- 
sion of,  42ft, 
SiNi.ixo  ami  SixurRR,  L  652. 
8tU«R,  the  vlcrk-registcr,  li.  344, 
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Seism  eh's  1'ikip,  or  Saisjuisu  Field,  tor  no  of  tbe  battle  of  Melrose, 

L  430^  note. 

Sirs,  Islamd  or,  L  262.  Attempt  to  colonise,  IL  Hi. 

Hi.siMES,  Castle  or,  ii.  3.15.  'OIL. 

Si  At  ►  kv,  existence  of.  In  Scotland,  L  Lit, 

Small,  Gaoaus,  ail  elder  among  the  early  Protestants,  L  614. 

Smbtom,  R«v.  Thomas,  1L  lie.  ImIj  262. 

Hmcqouho,  rise  and  growth  of,  II.  »32.   Prevalence  of,  BfaL 

Sudor,  Bisuor  or,  L  bT. 

SoLWAT,  TH«,  ILL  lii. 

Bolwat  Motm,  defeat  of  the  BooU  at,  Lawfl.  Prisoners  taken  at, 
■II. 

Sombrlsd,  Invade*  Scotland  L  54,   Defeated  and  slain,  67. 
Somerset,  Drat  or,  In  1463,  L  302. 

Somerset,  Dou  or,  Invades  Scotland,  L  Cilfl.  Gain*  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  602.    Retreat  of,  ULL.    [St*  ID  RTroaD.] 

Somimet,  Kerr,  or  Car,  Earl  or,  suspected  of  baring  poisoned 
Prince  Henry,  LL  40JL. 

Somerviixs,  Sir  Jons  DC,  L  116.  Executed,  119. 

80M  re  villi,  Loan,  anecdote  of,  L  216. 

Somamvillb,  Lord,  taken  prisoner  at  So) way  Moat,  L  46L  Signs 
tbe  bond  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  returns  to  Scotland,  666.  Im- 
prisoned, SM.    Noticed,  666. 

80m  stills.  Lord,  in  1660,  L  649.  7*0;  ii.  H3. 

Sophia,  Primcrss,  iL  h±2. 

Sdrmers,  or  Sturdy  Brocar*,  L  2ii. 

Soci-ts,  Nicholas  OR,  competitor  fur  the  crown,  L  61.  The  descent 

on  which  he  founded  bis  claims,  ib. 
80 1' us.  Sir  Jobs  dr.  appointed  one  of  the  Guardians  of  Scotland, 

L  Ifli.   Sent  as  commissioner  to  Prance,  kit.   Noticed,  108. 

Slain,  14H* 

Boo  lis,  Sir  William  dr.  conspiracy  of,  L  LAX   Noticed,  173. 
Soclis,  Lord,  murder  of,  11.  482. 
South  Ma,  Earl  or,  IL  634.  636.  666. 

Bocthbsk,  Ears,  or,  at  tbe  Jscohlte  gathering  at  Uraemar,  II.  846. 

Proclaims  James  VIII.  at  Montrose,  sao. 
SOW,  an  Instrument  of  war  used  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  L  iiu  ;  and 

of  Dunbar,  183. 

8>4t>,  Paixua  or,  proposals  of  marriage  from,  to  Qaeen  Mary, 
L  661. 

Staix,  C01  kt  or,  intrigue*  of,  with  Scotland,  Ii.  332.  3.14.  Assists 

tbe  Jacob  1  tee,  hUL 
Spaldwu,  a  citiaan  of  Berwick,  betrays  the  town  to  the  Scots,  L  147. 
M'am-ii  Armada,  preparation  of,  ii.  llH.     Sailing  of,  333.  Its 

destruction,  334. 
Spanish  Faction,  LL  332,  444. 
"  SrsJUSB  Blames,"  conspiracy  of  the,  LL  362. 
Spemce,  Johm,  a  priest,  executed  for  murder,  L  *M 
SriJici ,  tecrrtary  to  tbe  Earl  of  Argyll,  examined  by  torture,  LL 

123-    Ills  confession,  lb. 
Sfshs,  Sir  Patiuch,  the  ballad  of,  L  31X 
Spens  or  Kiuu-indib,  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  L  Ufa 
Spins,  Joan,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Darn  Icy,  LL  bSL 
Spems  or  Worm  13 to 5,  killed  at  the  slego  of  Stirling,  LL  L2L 
Sroars,  out  of-door,  L  J4J ;  In-door,  6J2,    Noticed,  6CO. 
SromswooD,  Johm,  appointed  superintendent  of  Lothian,  L  680. 

Mentioned.  891.  693,  773:  II.  34,  264. 
SromawooD,  Arcubdsuop,  first  of  Glasgow,  afterwards  of  St.  An- 
drew's, son  of  John,  11.  402.  Appointed  lord  of  session,  ib. 
Created  chancellor,  612.  Cupidity  of,  616.  Noticed,  436.  HkV- 
tory  of,  mentioned,  L  644.  647,  665.  673;  II.  821L 
SromawooD,  Sib  Robxbt,  president  nf  the  Court  of  Session  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  LL  634.  6a a.  822.  Exe- 
cuted, 620. 

8  pa  or,  Gioror,  discovers  Logan's  letters  respecting  the  Oowrie 

conspiracy,  ii.  222.   His  execution,  3JLL.  ' 
Sptmib,  Lord,  slain,  LL  404. 
Bqoadromr  Vulawt «,  the  party  so  called,  II.  bit. 
Stair,  V  iscocst.   [8*  Dalrymple.] 
Stair,  Earl  or.  [Am  ltimim.i.) 
Stair,  Ladt,  one  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  L  466. 
Stanley,  Sir  Edward,  at  the  battle  of  Floddrn,  L  IHL 
Stapleto*,  Gsnebal,  at  battle  of  Culloden,  IL  **3- 
Starhsad,  an  Englishman,  murder  of,  L  gfa  |  11.  491 
Stars,  Helen,  executed  for  heresy,  L  661. 
Stirlr,  Sir  Richard,  L  BM, 
Strphkx,  King  of  England,  L  60 — 63. 
STtrHRM,  William,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  I.  276. 

Statlb,  Kirk  or,  L  626V 

Stiward,  Alsxamder,  the  High,  L  It  At  the  Battle  of  Largs, 
26.    His  death,  Ib. 

Steward,  Jambs,  thm  Hioh,  Appointed  one  of  the  regency,  L  83. 
He  goes  over  to  Bruoc,  lb.  He  swears  fi-alty  to  Edward,  22. 
His  submission  to  Edward,  Ib.    Noticed,  liLL,  10J. 

Strward,  Walter,  thb  Hioh,  at  tho  battle  of  llannocaburn,  L 
133.  L26.  Marries  Marjory  Bruce,  UL  Noticed,  143,  ui. 
Defends  Berwick,  140.  16L  His  death,  156. 

Strward,  Robbrt,  tub  Hioh,  bis  birth,  L  ist  Oaths  of  fealty 
taken  to,  11L  At  the  baltlc  of  Hal  id  n  Hill,  ins.  Chosen 
joint  regent  with  Moray,  laiL  Succeetls  Moray,  196.  Captures 
Perth  and  Stirling,  Ib.  At  ihe  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  LiLL 
Elected  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  198.  Joins  the  nobles 
against  David  II.,  2116.  Imprisoned  along  with  his  son,  2116. 
Ascends  the  throne  as  Robert  II.,  224.  [St*  Robert  I  I.J 

Stewart,  Sir  Johm,  of  Bonklll,  Joins  Wallace,  L  88.  Slain  at  the 
l«t tip  of  Falkirk,  lflL 

Stewart,  Sir  Joint,  slain.  L  146. 

Strwaht,  Sir  Jamrs,  of  Rosylh,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill, 
L  1M. 

Stewart,  Sir  Robert,  L  232. 


Stewart,  Dcmcam,  ravages  the  Lowlands,  i,  216. 

Stew  AST,  Walt  lb.  Lord  of  Brechin,  L  242. 

Stew ast,  Alexander,  L  24s.  [Set  Earl  or  Mas.] 

Stewart,  Sir  Robert,  of  Rallstou,  l  146. 

Stewart,  81a  Johm,  Earl  of  Bucban,  seat  to  the  IsbbTshrW  J 

France,  L  266. 
Stewart,  Sir  Rorert,  of  Darnley,  L  266. 
Stbwart,  Mcbdoch,  Duke  of  Albany.  [8t*  Albert.] 
Stewart,  Waiter,  eldest  too  of  Albany,  tried  and  txscatsd,  L 

260. 

Stewabt,  Sib  Joan,  of  Dundonald,  "  the  Red,"  L  Jafi.  Slsia,JU. 
Stewart,  Alexardeb,  lmi>rlsoocd,  tried, aud  executed,  i.  r*s, 
Stewart,  James,  attempts  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  laUser 

Albany,  L  260.   Takes  refuge  In  Ireland,  Sal. 
Stewabt,  Sir  Paul,  of  Rosyth,  L  222. 
Stewabt,  Joaw,  of  Darnley,  constable  of  the  Scotch  Bullish**  is 

France,  L  262. 

Stewabt,  Sta  Robbbt,  asslsta  Id  the  murder  of  J  sots  L,  LM, 

271.  Executed,  273. 
Stewart,  Alam,  Lord  of  Darnley,  slain,  L  UaV, 
Stewart,  Alrxamder,  oonflict  of,  with  the  Bnyda,  LSLsV 
Stewart,  Ucbmard,  seat  by  the  king  of  France  on  a  nustas  to 

James  V.,  L  3*4. 
Stewart,  Alrxamder,  ArcbbUbop  of  8t  Andrew  »,  slsia  at  1st 

battle  of  Flodden,  L  408. 
Stewabt,  Sib  James,  "  the  Black  Knight  of  Lorn,"  marries  Ijnm 

Joanna,  L  218.   Imprisoned,  ib.    Mentioned,  336. 386, 266, 
Stewabt,  John  Goasts,  of  Athoil,  slain,  L  222. 
Stbwabt,  81a  Allam,  slain,  L  23L 
m  1  wart,  Sta  Jambs,  slain,  L  331. 
Stswabt,  Amdbew,  Bishop  of  Moray,  L  361. 
Stewabt  or  AadooWAM,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Btunsrt. 

L  422. 

Stswabt,  Hemrt,  Queen  Margaret's  rsartlallty  for,  L  424.  4e- 
koowledged  by  her  as  bar  buatsand,  436.  Imprisusel  br  tlx 
lords  of  the  council,  Ib.  Created  Lord  Methven,  442, 

Stewart  or  Losmb,  and  William  Stbwart,  two  Scotch  ports, 
mentioned  and  quoted,  L  624 — 628. 

Stswabt,  Loan  Herat,  Abbot  of  St.  Colin,  I.  6SJ. 

Stewabt,  Lobs  Robert,  son  of  Jamas  V.,  L 166.  Wants  IMra>r 
of  hi*  danger,  II.  46. 

Stswabt,  Esm6.  [St*  DAcbiomt.] 

Stswabt,  Lobd  James.  [St*  Earl  or  Morat.] 

Stewabt,  Captain  Jambs,  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  inv" 
duced  to  King  James  VI,1La4L  I1U  character,  in.  accbssi 
Morton  before  the  council,  162.  Created  Earl  »f  Arrsa,  Ut 
Conveys  Morton  from  Dunharton  to  Edinburgh,  12L  R> 
charges  against  Lord  Thirls  tans,  330.  I  In  rttars  to  ssen, 
246.    His  withdrawal  and  murder,  lb.   [St*  Abbas.] 

Stewart,  Colossi.  Wiluam,  brother  of  Arran,  captar*  of  by  bat 
and  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  II.  128.  DUpatohed  as  aatbassalr 
to  England,  LH4.  Captures  Gowrle,  182.  Aocasei  W>>u« 
and  Gray  of  treachery,  21ih  Defends  Stir. log,  212,  aw* 
prisoner,  Ib.   Accuses  the  Matter  of  Gray  of  treason,  SL 

Stewabt,  Sis  William,  Lord  Treasurer  of  ScoLaod,  U.  lU.a*. 

333. 

Stewabt,  Allam,  eommendator  of  Crossraguel,  ibocklDf  trtsi- 

meut  of,  by  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  11.  323, 
Stewabt,  Waltbs,  prior  of  Blantyre,ona  of  theOeUrlsni,U.>M 
Stewart,  Robbbt,  sou  of  Jamas  V.,  and  Earl  of  Orkney ,  sxaeawi, 

U.  40*. 

Stewabt,  Wiluam,  accoses  Andrew  Melvll,  LL  420. 
Stswabt,  Bib  Lbwu,  of  Blackball,  Ii.  647.  6t»,  616. 
Stswabt,  81a  Thomas,  of  Grandtully,  arrest  of,  U.  626. 
Stswabt,  Liectemamt-Colokel  Alex  amdeb,  conspiracy  of, EL  l» 
Stswabt,  John,  of  Lady  well,  execution  of,  for  least  tig  miliar, 
LL  616. 

STSWABT  or  Asdtoisxicb,  assassinates  Lord  Kilpont,  iL  628. 
Stswabt  or  Ballrcbim,  governor  of  Blair  Castle,  LL  latV 
Stewabt,  Liectemamt-oolomel,  governor  of  ILdlabargh  Csstk, 

U.  H62. 

Stswabt  or  Abdshiel,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  11.  8M, 
Stewabt,  8m  Jambs,  dispatched  to  1  ranee  by  Prince  Cher* 
Edward,  LL631L 

Stewabt*  or  Appim,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  11.  826.  At  lbs  tatL- 
of  Falkirk,  843.  And  at  Culloden,  868. 

Stibumo,  Carsb  or,  ancient  remslns  found  in,  I.  14, 

sti  5 li  wo,  Battle  or,  and  victory  of  Wallace,  L  84. 

STlBiiSO,  parliament  held  at,  L  Tl,  LL  62.     ManUoned  at,  hh 
337.  362.  417.  Ml  6S6,  5_9_L  &J3,  W,  683;  IL  74, 
122.  iii.  'iia.  iiiU.  ^i,  E^a.  64L    tpsal  RVy 

crowned  st,  628.   The  royal  army  posted  at,  *61.  , 

Stirlimo  Castlb,  given  up  to  Henry  II.,  L  6s.  8bii»»mIst«  v 
Edward  1^  a2.  Besieged  sad  taken  by  Uie  Sootttsh  pssria". 
104.  Siege  and  capture  of,  by  Edward  L,  lfit,  LLd  ■** 
sieired  by  Edward  Broce,  132.  Surrender  of.  128.  BebsUt  try 
Edward  III.,  18L  Captured  by  the  Steward.  186.  The  rtw 
dence  of  James  V.,41lii2a.  Surrender  of  .by  the  queen  *>»ar'. 
416,  Jamas  V.  escapes  to,  from  Falkland,  Ou«*o  »'  ' 
privately  married  to  Darnley  In,  244.  ParlLaroeoi  b»Jd  In.  6 
165.  Surprisal  of  the  confederates  of  the  Karl  <if  C^swrte  is.  l»x 
Prince  Henry  bora  In,  368.  Captured  by  Monk,  622.  EMaKf"- 
by  Prince  Charles  Edward,  842, 146. 

Stirlimo,  Sta  Johm,  L  lux 

Stibumo  or  Ksia,  shameful  outrage  of,  L  420.   Slals,  427. 
Stiblimu  or  Ksta,  nephew  to  Montrose,  II.  616.  ft 
Stiblino  or  i.i.qbat.  defends  Dun  barton  Castle,  L  666.  w»»»  ■ 

up  to  Regent  Arran,  6*4. 
8 TO  so,  a  Scotch  |suet,  L  ^26. 
Stokes,  Mbmobial,  L  22. 
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SfowE*  or  Stbsbib,  or  rut  Oacidiam  Stobeuemu e,  I.  22. 
hvoBa  or  Durmi,  [.  ru,  note, 

Stormomt,  Lotus,  at  the  Jacobite  gathering  at  Hraeinar,  li.  844. 
Stobbowat ,  »ub)ug*tion  of  Uie  inhabitants  of,  II.  406. 

StracUAM,  CoioMEL,  II.  662.  663.  Ml.  667. 

BTEirroBD,  Tooma*  WssawoBrH,  Kiel  or,  II.  674,  Sctl.  liu 

pvacbinent  of,  6»2-    Tried  and  *x  ecu  Led,  lb. 
Stbaitob,  Walter,  pay*  to  Juw  K,  murder  of,  L  222. 
.- :  > « i  row,  David,  martyrdom  of,  L  424. 

Straihallaw,  Lord,  at  gathering  at  Braemar,  II.  A44.  Joint 
Charlw  Edward  and  the  Jaoobltea,  838.  MJH.vtl. 

Stratuavon.  Ciin. I  or,  dlimantled,  L  3J7.  Taken  by  th*  Cove- 
nanters, II.  444. 

Stbathbugis,  Castlb  or,  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  L  134.  De- 
stroyed liy  James  VI.,  II.  314. 
Si  in  h m  i, ik.  Joan  DC  [St*  Atmoll  ] 
Steatbi  ltdx,  kingdom  of ,  L  24. 

Stbathehm,  Kiel  or,  captured  at  taking  of  Perth.  L  122. 
Strath ebb,  Kael  or,  slain  at  Neville's  Cruai,  L  Lu. 
Stratberb,  e iml  or,  L 

Si  bathes*.  MiLiai  Graham,  Kiel  or,  L  224. 

STRAVUERM,  Mil  HI,  EARL  ••»,  L  321. 

Mm  mi>  en,  CoUMTlas  or,  prlry  to  a  plot  against  Robert  Brooe,  L 
111 

Stratum* 'la.  Earl  or,  effort*  of,  for  a  free  toleration  of  all  Pro- 
testants, li.  112. 

Stritmm. nt,  Eirl  or,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffrauir,  1L  »Q*. 
m  » i 1  htiei  m.  aeiiore  of  the  Duke  of  Hotlicsay  at,  I.  244. 
^■"■kiiMi,  Kramcu,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Men  of  Mokdart,"  U, 

114. 

Hi aivtim,  8m  Johm  dr,  besieges  Lochleven,  L  140. 

-isvkiltj.se,  locideut  In  the  wood  of,  L  IM 

Mao/xi,  Lbom,  Prior  of  Capua,  besiege*  It  Andrew's,  L 

Arrival  of,  with  assistance  from  Franc*,  Ills 
SticcawtoM  to  the  Scotch  throne,  aeUJement  of,  L  140,  144.  Aet 

of,  ii.  -u. 

SttLLT,  IIssrt  di,  Grand  Butler  of  Franc*,  L  165,  156. 

Si  ruuKTtMOKRT,  Omci  o#,  L  W.  644 1  LL  242. 

&cr*a*TiTloN,  of  the  clergy,  ii.  276,  »■*-    Prevalence  of,  321.  Of 

the  Borderers,  601.    Of  Uie  covenanter*,  714.  not*. 
8crbet,  John  \v ak>  nmk,  Ha*l  or,  ap|>olnt*d  Guardian  of  Boot 

land,  L  ILL    Defeated  by  Wallace  at  Stirling,  6J, 
fitKiT,  Kaul  or,  L  3*2.  397,  Uii.    C.  muiand*  at  the  battle  of 

Flodden,  407     invade*  Scotland,  «->.. 
Sobbrt,  Coomtbw  or,  frolic  of  with  Jama*  IV.,  L  Hi. 
Bcsbex,  Earl  or,  appointed  oommi*aion*r  by  Elisabeth,  II.  90^ 

Ufa    Iiiradea  Scotland,  118,  122.    Letter  to  Randolph,  L24. 
8l*»«  x.  Earl  or.  la  16*4,  hi*  mission  to  Sooiiand,  II.  ino. 
St  rn,  i.lasd,  Karl  or,  slain  at  Hal  Won  Hill,  L  18*. 
StrrMARLAHD,  Kahl  or,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville'*  Crow,  L  12-, 

Mentioned,  230,  **»- 
Sltuem.au d,  Earl  or.  In  1661,  L  111  t  II.  63,  118,  HI. 
Sutiurlabd,  Earl  or,  mentioned,  11.  8&i,  aatL    Eapouw*  the 

cause  of  the  government,  222. 
Swiaribo,  profane,  (.  127.  note.   Prevalence  of,  la  Scotland  during 

the  tlxte«flth  century,  ii.  324,324. 
Swanta,  treaty  with,  L  262.  Mentioned,  311.  Compact  of,  with 

Scotland  auuulled,  112. 
Sweden,  Kixo  or,  propoaal*  of  marriage  from,  to  Queen  Mary 

L  iAL 

Bwedem,  Kino  or.  treaty  of  the  Marqni*  of  Hamilton  with,  II.  605. 
Swt  dkb.Chablw  XII.,  Rjmo  or,  treacherous  movement  of,  agninit 

the  Hanoverian  dynatty,  II.  878. 
Swket  He  art.  Arret  or  th*.  erected  by  Derorguil,  wife  of  John 

liallol,  L  168,  note. 
Swibtob,  Sir  Jous,  at  the  battle  of  Homlldon  Hill,  L  212. 
Swiktoh,  Hm  William,  at  th*  batU*  of  Bauge,  L  -'5 
Si t>f  «ar,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  II.  12L    Attacked  in  the  street*  of 

Edinburgh,  ib.   Seek*  ahelter  In  th*  privy-councll,  lb.  Re. 

doubled  fury  of  hi*  assailant*,  Ib.    Earl  of  Traqoair  and 

Wtgtnn  attempt  hi*  relief,  ib.    Fraah  outburst  agalntt,  lb. 
Silvio*,  A£**A*  ( Pope  Plu*  II.),  visit  of,  to  Scotland,  L  280. 
BiKODe,  appointment  of ,  1L  IX    Of  Men*  and  Teviotdale,  432. 

Of  Flf*.  440.    Prnpoeala  made  to  the,  by  the  government. 

All.   P*UUotis  from  the,  128. 


T. 

Table*,  institution  of,  L  122.  Appointment  of  commissioner*  to 
form  the,  623.  Course  adopted  by,  626,  121!.  Awemble  at 
Edlnbnrgh,  Ib.  They  give  their  formal  approval  to  the  national 
covenant,  lb.  A  deputation  sent  to  Aberdeen  from  the,  140. 
Their  controversy  with  the  doctor*  of  Aberdeen,  Ib.  Deputies 
from  the,  wait  upon  Hamilton,  Ib.  They  threaten  to  summon 
a  General  Assembly,  Ib.  Depntlea  of,  protest  strain*  t  the  royal 
declaration,  64a.    Requisition  iwucd  by  the,  646. 

Tacitc*,  quoted,  1.1,1 

Talbot,  Loan  Richard,  mad*  prisoner,  L  189, 

Talb  Tbllbb*  and  Ballad  Sibobbj,  L  642. 

Tallo,  Hat  or.  [Sm  Hat.] 

Tsnmtbt,  law  of,  L  31. 

Tabtallob,  Cabtls  or,  L  412.   Siege  of,  442,  462,  466,  460,  note ; 

II.  463.  656.  646. 
Tabbet,  Vibcoomt,  L  761.  763.  781.  tea. 
Taiiiawat.  or  Darbswat,  I'orrbt  or,  L  174. 
Tarn  w»\  Castlk.  dismantled,  L  332.    Description  of,  712,  note. 
Tarsi..  Karl  or,  accusation  against,  II.  223.   Noticed,  1S2. 
T  a  eras  Mi  ll,  r  refngv  for  freebooters,  11. 
Taratiob,  li.  £20. 


Tixr»,  enaclod  upon  herrings,  II.  402;  laid  on  land,  121 1  on  malt, 

Tatlob,  William,  Darntey'*  page,  murder  of,  11.  42. 

T Est r lies,  Kmnut*,  l  167.  aud  note.   Master  of,  slain  at  Falkirk, 

ini 

Tbbcib,  Cabooial,  mentioned,  11.  »11.  112. 

Tbrritdricm  annexed  to  village*  and  hamlet*.  L  176. 

Tsrrt.  Sir  Hoom,  unfeeling  conduct  of,  L  122. 

Tut  or  Parsivr  Ubedirmce,  enactment  of,  11.  ILL  Dissatisfaction 

caused  by,  ib.    Argyll  takes,  with  an  explanation,  71». 
Test  dispMiaed  with  by  James  VII.,  II.  IS*. 

'1  EST,  TUB  AOCHTEEARDIE,  II.  tt22. 

1'wta ktaBT  or  i'ekseidx,  a  poem,  by  Henrysoan,  L  iin. 
Tb*tambrt,  Kibo  Robert  s,  II.  424. 

T  as  time  nt,  Nxw,  Introduction  of.  Into  Scotland,  L  UsV  Reading 

of,  prohibited,  422.   Permitted,  QUO. 
Teviotdale,  L  164,  latt. 

1'EWKCSBCBT,  BATTLB  Or,  L  24L 

The  Taaxa  Talb*  or  the  Pat  est*  or  Pexblu,  L  376—377. 
Tairw,  pr«valeooe  of,  L  633  ;  11.  641. 

1  iiirlstarb.  Sib  Jobb  Scott  or,  fidelity  of,  to  Jnrue*  V.,  L  44J. 

note. 

Thirutahb,  Lord  Cmahcrllob  Maitlakd.  [5m  Maitlabd.] 
Tbiblwall,  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle,  L  122. 
Tbomas  the  Khtmse,  character,  poems,  and  prophecies  of,  L  244. 
Tiiomi*  Valrmtibb.  accusation  of  against  Jamw  VI.,  II.  224. 
Thormob,  .1.  •!!.>,  Leader  of  the  man  of  Carrick,  {.  148,  log. 
Taoaiaoii,  James,  th*  poet,  11. 121. 

Tbob,  tbb  Lomo,  charter  of,  founding  th*  church  of  Acdnaharn, 

L  167. 
I  hi  it ,  a  serf,  L  177. 

Thobtb,  William,  a  follower  of  WyclllTe,  L 
Thbayb,  or  Turievr,  Castle,  L  6»3;  11.  443. 
TaaiBrLAMD,  Sir  David,  a  Jacobite,  lL  alL. 
Tmbibtlabd,  Bib  Kobrrt,  U.  124V 

T uaoCERto rtob,  .  •  wew  of,  with  Mary,  L  660.  Letter  of,  to  the 
English  council,  $42.  Interview  of,  witii  Lord  Jamw  Stewart, 
666 1  and  with  Mary,  642.  Remonstrates  with  Mary  against  her 
marriage,  741.  Intercedw  on  behalf  of  Moray,  242.  Arrival 
of,  In  Scotland,  II.  IX  Interview  of,  with  Sir  Jamw  Malvllle, 
Ib.  Interview  of,  with  Morton,  lb.  Interview  of,  with  Tulll 
bardlne  and  LcUilngtoo,  24.  Latter  to,  from  Elisabeth,  lb. 
Interview  of,  with  Moray  and  Lethington,  7JL  Departure  of, 
Ib.   Letter*  from,  to  Moray  and  L* thing-ton,  LOfi, 

Taostaiaaiia,  aa  Instrument  of  torture,  li.  723.  and  note. 

TnoasTAB,  ArchbUhop  of  York,  L  170. 

Ties*  Earl,  or  CaAwrotu),  L  326,  ^c,  333,  331. 

Till,  Ri vrr,  L  44Y2. 

TirriEML-is,  Battle  or,  II.  111. 

Tithe*,  revocation  of,  by  Charles  L,  li.  602.   Impropriated  valua- 
tion of,  643.   Surrender  of,  lb. 
Too,  81a  Thomas,  treason  of,  L  343. 

Tol booth  or  EpiBaraoll,  L  412,  423,  644.    Parliament  held  lo, 

11.  IM.  320.   Broken  open  hy  the  Porteoo*  mob.  a-7. 
Toleeatioh  of  episcopacy  In  Scotland,  11.  774.   Offence  taken  at, 
Ib.    Act  of,  paw  id,  837. 

TONOLAMD,  MOMASTBBT  OS,  L  112. 

Tobvlahd,  Abbot  or,  an  Italian  adventnrar,  L  641. 

Tobbat,  landing  of  King  William  at,  II.  244V 

Toethichem,  an  assembly  of  th*  baron*  held  at,  by  Wallace,  L 

98.    The  principal  seat  of  the  KnUrbts  of  St.  John,  147,  note. 
Ton  wood,  L  102,  note,  132;  1L  114,  71*,  820.  242, 
ToaT  ministry,  IL  44L    Fall  of  the.  tli    Party,  MS,  847,  ante. 
Tom*  Kriab,  defends  prayer*  to  lalnU,  L  123. 
Touch,  Hoom  or,  garrisoned,  11,  til. 
TooBHAMRBT*,  L  1*4,  372,  3i9,  J_12.  644. 

Tow  eh*,  George,  an  Edinburgh  cilitco,  spirited  conduct  of,  alter 

Flodden,  L  411. 
Tow  EE*  and  ToWBS,  BoBDBB,  II.  412. 
Town  Oca ed  or  Kdihrorou.  li.  ^86,  M6,  220, 
Town  LET,  FlABCM,  Rn  English  Jacobite,  il.  »37,  93?,  yii. 
I  a  am  ami  Commerce,  L  2*o.  3n2.    Foreign,  &A6.  Rostrictlon* 
on,  641,  Free,  with  England  during  lh*  Commonwealth,  II.  624. 
Tbaow,  corporation*  of,  L  41X 
Trail,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  L  242, 244. 
Tbaibbd  n ASA)*,  11.  920. 

Tbamemt,  dinner  of  gueen  Mary  and  Both  well  at,  II.  44.  Position 
of  the  royal  army  at,  tH,  224.  Prince  Charles  dines  at  Uie 
Inn  of,  lb.,  note. 

Teaquaib,  Eabl  or,  IL  616. 12L  Summous  privy -council  to  meet, 
and  write*  to  th*  supplicant*,  122.  Summoned  to  court, 
124.  State*  grievance*  complained  of,  &23.  Suspicions  of 
hi*  sincerity,  lb.  Return  of,  from  court,  ib.  Waited  on  by  a 
deputation  of  popular  lords,  ib.  Secret  agent*  divulge  In- 
structions given  to,  ib.  Recommend*  a  base  policy  to  the  kt»>r, 
130.  He  order*  the  military  ttorw  to  be  conveyed  to  Dalkeith , 
434.  Unfounded  accusation*  agalntt,  Ib.  Recommends  th* 
recall  of  th*  canon*  and  liturgy,  44L  Baa*  artifice  of,  441. 
He  la  appointed  oommlwioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  666. 
Deceitful  conduct  of,  lb.  Sign*  the  national  covenant,  667. 
Incur*  th*  displeasure  of  the  king,  lb.  He  to  ordered  to  p  j 
rogu*  parliament  until  2nd  June,  1840, 642.  Hi*  return  to  oouit, 
670.  Oversight  of,  121,  Excluded  from  th*  Act  of  Oblivion, 
644. 

Trrasob,  alteration  In  the  law  of,  II.  hM, 

Tbbawbeb,  Loan,  accounts  of  In  th*  reign  of  Jamw  IV.,  L 
647  —661. 

Tbeatt,  between  Stephen  and  David  L,  L  13.  Between  ScolUdJ 
and  France,  64.  Between  William  II.  and  Henry  II.,  ib.  be- 
tween William  11.  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  70,  Between 
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Alexander  II.  and  Prince  Louis,  11.  Between  Alexander  II. 
and  Henry  III.,  liL  Between  Alexander  III.  ami  Norway, 
ul  Between  the  Scottish  regents  and  Edward  LxgJ,  BX  be- 
tween Edward  I.  and  the  French  kintr,  Iu7.  Between  France 
and  Scotland,  158.  Between  Robert  Bruce  and  England,  160. 
ULL  For  the  ransom  of  David  II.,  2liX  Of  David  II.  with 
France,  2UL.  Secret,  of  David  II.  with  England,  2U&.  Be- 
tween Scotland  and  France,  224.  Between  Albany  and  Henry 
IV.,  264.  Between  the  Scotch  and  Henry  V.  for  the  release  of 
Janice  L,  'i&SL  Between  James  II.  and  Henry  VI.  of  peace 
with  England,  3M.  Ancient,  with  France,  renewal  of,  358. 
384.  Of  marriage  between  James  IV.  and  Uie  Princess  Mar- 
garet, 390.  Between  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  ill. 
With  England  for  the  marriago  of  (juecn  Mary,  575.  Of  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  4JJL  Between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  421,  Between  Elizabeth  and  the  Reformers, 
641.  412.  oiA.  Confirmation  of,  by  parliament,  612.  Rat  111  - 
catlon  of,  refused  by  Mary,  650 — C57.  Between  (he  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  It.  5iii-  Betwoen  Charles  L 
and  the  SooU,  590,  543.   Of  Uxbridgc,  434.    Of  Utrecht,  &JJL 

Trial  of  Knox  before  the  privy. council,  L  Hi;  11.  12.  Of  Both- 
well  for  treason,  L  :  for  murder  of  Darn  Icy,  il.  4L  Of  the 
acoompllcea  of  Botliwi  II,  8L  bJ,  LLL  Of  Kegent  Morton,  Ul. 
Of  the  Earl  of  Oowrie,  122.  Uf  L<>nl  Baimrrino,  414.  Of 
Charles  I.,  647—649.  Of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  6K4>  4£&.  Of 
the  Kev.  Jamas  Outlirie,  4a2.  Of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of 
Warrlston,  fiii  Of  the  Earl  of  Anryll,  112.  Of  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  *34,  Of  the  Jacobite  Lords,  Ac.,  414.  Of  the  Scotch 
Jacobites  In  HIS,  tLL  Of  the  Jacobites  In  1745,  965.  944.  Of 
Lord  Lov.it,  957.  Of  the  Scotch  witches  and  wizards,  958— 
9M.   Of  Thomas  Alkenhcad,  765,  and  Appendix  M.  to  voL  il. 

Tbistbem,  Sim,  tale  of,  L  "JSMi. 

'1  Boor*.  Scottish,  in  tlie  service  of  the  King  or  Denmark  for  three 
years,  II.  Mil.  Enl  1st  under  Gustavua  Adolphus,  King  or  Sweden, 
lb.  Incotporated  Into  a  national  brigade,  lb.  Sail  16th  July, 
land  4th  August  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  lb.  Distinguished 
bravery  or,  at  the  battle  or  l^eipalc,  lb.  First  employ  platoon 
firing,  604.  Ultimately  Incorporated  with  the  Swedish  army, 
lb.   Continue  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Swedes,  6uti. 

Tbccb,  Dart  or,  held  by  Border  Wardens,  II.  188. 

Tuli.ialan,  Baron  or,  executed  for  murder,  L  Hi. 

Tclubabdinb,  Mubbai  or,  hU  treachery,  L  Lil.  Punishment  of, 
ib. ;  II.  lis. 

TCLLIRARDINB,  EARL  OF,  II.  6JJL 

TlLLIBAKDINB,  M  ARQCI*  of,  S4JL  H73,  914,915,  917,  919^  242. 
Tcroot,  biographer  of  (Juccn  Margaret,  L  IL  l£ 
Tcrout,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  dispute  regarding,  L  ltLL 
Torhbehet  I'astle,  scat  of  Robert  Bruce,  L  ILL   Held  by  Lord 

Percy,  124. 
Tuns  a  ill,  Alexander,  depredation*  of,  L  B 
TuBMBtiLl,  Jamba,  L  B34 ■ 

Tobner,  Sib  James,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  an  oppressor  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, II.  696.  and  note  to  64L   Taken  prisoner,  lb. 
Tutbcrt.  Queen  Mary  imprisoned  in,  il.  ISO, 
Twkiu,  River,  L  *'-7- 

Tweidale,  M.iK  .t  is  or,  attempts  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  II.  TjlL  Appointed  commissioner,  Bill.  His  dismissal 
■  from  office,  HAS.  Secretary  or  state,  917.  '.'if. 

Tw  re  dale,  Ladt,  disinherited  by  Lauderdale,  II.  220. 

Twbkoi,  Sir  M arn  am  ee,  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  L  94.  At  the 
battle  or  Bannockburn,  L34. 

Twibkl  Bbidub,  crossed  by  the  English  before  Floddoo,  L  luL 

Ttndalb*  version  of  the  New  Testament,  L  144, 


U. 

Uchtbed,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  war  witli  MAlcolm  IL,  L  3L 

Assassinated,  lb. 
Ucrtbbo  or  Oallowat,  assassinated,  L  09. 
Uumtrbd,  Sib  Thomas,  L  Lii. 

Ulstbr,  L  2*,  24.  Occupied  by  the  Soots,  Hi.  Chieftains  of,  Join 
Edward  Bruce,  in. 

Ulster,  Richard  db  Bctbob,  Eabl  or,  supports  Brace's  title  to  the 
throne,  L  82.  Prepare*  to  resist  the  Scots,  iai.  Defeated  by 
Edward  Bruce,  112.  By  Robert  Bruce,  Lis.  Hi*  daughter 
married  to  Bruce,  164. 

UatrkAVtLLB,  Gilbebt  db.  Earl  of  Angus,  L  g6_,  140. 

Uurasvn j.e,  Imgelbaji  db,  hi*  mission  to  the  French  court,  L  LQL. 

Umtraviixb,  Sim  Imuran  dr,  governor  or  Ayr,  L  L2L  Defeated  by 
Edward  Bruce,  124,  Uls  advice  to  Edward  IX.  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  134.   Retire*  to  England,  ISA 

UMTRAVILLR,  Baron,  L  L82. 

Umfraville,  Bra  Robrrt,  lurnamed  "Robin  Mendmarket,*'  de- 
feats the  Scots  at  Fullhopelaw,  L  213.  Capture*  fourteen 
Scottish  vessels,  24L   Invade*  Scotland,  244. 

Unocb  tbb  Obbat,  L  22. 

Union  between  Scotland  and  England  proposed  by  June*  VI.,  II. 
40U.  469.  M3.  Appointment  of  commissioner*  to  treat  of,  4fK), 
Instructions  given  to  the  commissioners,  ILL.  Fears  excited 
by  the  proposal  of,  16JL  Opinion*  of  the  General  Assembly 
reganling,  UIL  Nature  of  the, during  the  Commonwealth,  fill. 
Question  or  the,  discussed,  770.  Feelings  or  tho  Scotch  Church 
regarding, ILL  Objections  to,  773.  Fffectsof,  on  (he  church,  773. 
Obstacles  to,  HL3.  Recommended  by  King  William,  lb.  Com. 
mlasioners  appointed  to  treat  of  a,  oil.  Result  or  their  deli- 
berations, MS.  Bill  passed  by  parliament  for  a,  tilfL  QttWD 
Anne's  message  regarding  a,  »t7.  Act  for  a  treaty  of,  aXtL 
The  queen  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  for  a,  M9. 
Stale  or  public  opinion  regarding,  lb.    Meeting  of  toumus- 


doners  to  treat  of  a,  lb.  Proposals  on  the  part  of  England  fit 
a,  lb. ;  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  h2u.  Terms  of  s,  agreed  m, 
H'M — H23.  State  of  public  mind  in  Scotland  regarding  the,  -.j. 
Popular  excitement  against  the,  HU.  petitions  against  the, 
felfi.  Du  bates  on  the  treaty  of,  ib.  Articles  of,  approved  hy 
parliament,  --'i'.  Popular  tumults  against  the,  e24,  fJL  Upi>> 
sitlon  or  the  Cameronians  to  the,  ib.  Katiftcatl<iii  uf  lbs  treaty 
of,  828.  Debates  In  the  English  parliament  respecting,  lb.  Pass. 
Ing  of  the  bill  for  Uie,  aJlL  Royal  assent  to  the,  lb.  Allernl 
bribery  ror  the  purpose  of  carrying.  Appendix  y.  to  vol.  IL 
Unpopularity  of  f.c,  -  il.  Impolitic  mode  of  carrying  out  the, 
Ib.    BUI  to  repeal  the,  hAL. 

Umiob  of  the  Burgher  and  Aull-bnrgher  Synods,  IL  Sfll ;  and  of  tin 
Secession  and  the  Kelief  churches,  90s. 

U.liv  KEatTT  of  St.  Andrew's,  foundation  of,  1. 270,  Hi.  Of  Glasgow, 
474.  Of  Aberdeen,  ib.  Of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  rotntiganl. 
tfj  afii  Of  Pari*,  67,  176,  ij^  ae*,  2s7,  »e,  4T5,  42a.  0T 
Bologna,  212. 

UsmRMTiKS,  Scottish,  vagabond  scholars  of  the,  I.  Onto 
nental,  number  of  Scotchmen  who  held  office  lb  tbe,  il;  ,  u. 

«tRT. 

UrtRBAsosr,  Abbot  or,  L  6fiS»  S65.  note,  ilul 
UrroN  Bbidor,  11.  £12. 
Upsau  Abchbishop  or,  L  322. 

Ubbicus,  Lo4Xios,  Roman  governor  of  Britain,  L  5-  Admlalstn- 
tion  of,  lb. 

Ubxkbrio,  a  German,  superintends  tho  manufacture  of  runpoviirr 

in  Scotland,  L  222. 
Ubbbt,  Sib  John,  il.  123,  Surprise*  Montrose,  OL  h  defeafol 

by  him  at  Auldearn,  625.    Taken  prisoner, 443,  Uiitxccaiivo, 

660. 

Utbkcht,  Tbbatt  or,  IL  &1L. 
UxBBtoei,  Tbbatt  or,  U.  430. 


V. 

Vacobxar,  Battle  or,  L  36. 

Valebcb,  Bias  or  or,  L  uu 

Valektia,  Roman  province  of,  I.  fi,  24,  24. 

Vai-rsiTistE'R  Dir.  conduct  of  the  Scotch  council  on,  U.  Tjfl. 

Vase,  Sib  HsHar,  II.  609,411. 

Vassals'  Act.  IL  849.  -50. 

Veitcb,  WuxiiM,  an  ejected  minister,  II.  Ut, 

Vebac,  M.,  arrival  of,  with  message  from  France,  IL  LU.  ■»;< 

prisoner  at  Dun  barton,  L21. 
Vebmet,  Sib  Eomcmo,  II.  562. 
Vbbci,  William  de,  competitor  for  the  crown,  L  &L 
Vessels  of  bronze  and  gold,  L  12. 
Vicebca,  BiKUor  or,  L  io:t. 

Vie?>m«,  Jobw  oe,  expedition  of,  to  Scotland,  L  222.  InraJes  b| 

land  with  the  Scotch,  230.    Anecdote  of,  Ib. 
VntiRos,  tub,  L  32.  Oppose  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  it, 
Vuxocbb,  SEBASTtAtc  de.  accused  of  the  murder  of  Lssraky,  ii.  Tt. 
Vili  endue,  M.,  appointed  comptroller,  L  619. 
VtroBT,  Sib  William,  L  13jl 
ViroBT,  Alan  db,  1BK.  140. 
VtrxLU,  Mabjuio  or,  II.  lpj, 

V'lTBiriBD  FORTS,  L  14. 

Voioeb,  tub,  or  parting  cup,  L  271.  244, 

"  V OLA  1ST E  SgCADBONB,"  L  til. 
VOLDNTBBBB,  TBB,  U.  640,  651^  221. 


\V 

Wade,  Ginbbal,  il.  Uhx  Ills  6iS3.  934.  9M.  9^6.211. 

Waobb,  of  labour,  L  Lai    Attempts  to  regulate,  Lil. 

\\'s!>-,  Phince  or,  birth,  ii.  740.  , 

WAiLAC«.8lBWij.LUM.ri*eof,L»2,   First  exploits  of,  li. 

by  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrlck,  and  other  barons,  at  InabW  < 
them.  Ib.  His  success,  Ib.  Defeats  the  English  at  san:o|. »* 
Invades  England,  2L  Chosen  guardian  of  SeouAnd,  >•.  l>- 
feaU  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ib.  Defence  of  the  (veai'J  ;• 
against  Invasion  of  Edward,  99,  Luu.  His  defeat,  UtL  a*- J 
the  guardianship,  Ih.  Visit*  France,  and  captaras  the 
Rover,  Ilia.  Summoned  before  parliament,  L01.  Captare,  »■* ■■ 
and  execution  or,  110.  ILL 

Wallace  or  Ckaiuie,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  LUL  . 

Wallace,  Adam,  a  reformer,  trial  and  martyrdoi*  of,  LfJAaM 
note. 

Wallace,  captain  of  the  guard  In  the  C  ha  pal  Roy*!,  It  112, 
Waijjbgiobd  Hocse,  Junto  of,  11.  624. 
Waltolb,  Sib  Robert.  IL  M2,  HU.  8"1.  UiL 
Walsh,  a  Jacobite,  owner  of  the  ItomtetU,  11.  411. 
Walsinubam,  English  ambassador,  li.  lfifi,  is*.  Hit  IBs 

21L  111,  m  331,  W7,  203,  22SL   „m  BAs. 

Wab,  Cmt,  commencement  orthe.ll.  644.   Crista *l Us*, *is.  *» 

newal  or  the,  G31L   Termination  or  the,  £34. 
Wabbeck,  Pekkln,  L  3W.   VUlt  or,  to  Scotland,  ^  ""TV 

riage,  Ib.    Accompanies  James  IV.  In  hi*  invasMaj of 
His  fate,  :<*9. 

Wakdems,  Bobdeb,  II.  144.  _,o  - 

Wabolaw,  Henbt.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew  s,  L  «».  t,B*** 

the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  2UL,  , 
Warri*ton,  Sib  Abcuibai *  Johnstos  or.  [Saf  J«*»w  ' 
Warwick,  E  »kl  or,  at  Pinkie,  L  tiiau 
Wat  of  Harden,  il.  1SLL 
Watt,  a  lr.eh.N.ter,  II.  666- 

Wlai  oW  and  Asm  la,  L  221,  £66,  2jS,  ^  UL *»■ 
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Wvbektos,  Jons  DK,  L  12L 

Wiutu,  Rev.  Mb.,  libels  Professor  Simpson,  ||. 

Wbddbrbi-rm,  Bir  Joust,  a  Jacobite,  execution  of,  IL  P5ti. 

W*t>i>nto*,  Pkkst,  ii.  ail. 

Wmiu,  or  Cay  us,  L  LI. 

Wkiiu  Ca*tlb,  seat  of  the  chief  of  Clan  Menxles,  LL  TM. 
Wkbms,  Li  mo  or,  LL  *0I. 

Welsh,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Rannockbaro,  L  13B. 

Wkush,  Rev.  Joan,  of  Ayr,  trial  and  defence  of,  il.  112.  Danish- 

meot  of,  4n9,   Courage  of  his  wife,  lb. 
Wkktbs  of  Logic,  U.  34*. 

Wuim,  Eara  of,  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly,  II.  fiOL 
Wk«t,  1>k-,  embassy  of,  L  4M), 

Hkstkhx  I.iLtn,  voyage  uf  .Unies  V.  to,  L  *M.  State  of,  In  1603, 
li.  1S£,  • 

Wismcnm  AasEsnar.  [&»  Amivdit.] 

Wbjtmim«ter  Hail,  trial  of  Charlea  L  lu,  11.  *AL  Coos ec ration 
of  ttcolch  bishops  Id,  fijUL 

Wbstmomrlako,  Earl  or,  rebellion  of,  against  Elizabeth,  li.  102, 
Notloed,  114, 

W'ut  N  kbit,  defeat  of  Scots  at,  1.  242. 

Wharton,  Lord,  English  warden,  Inroad  of,  L  61 '  ■  Difca'.  of,  £12. 
Cruelty  of,  $i& 

Wmaktox,  Lord,  condemned  to  be  shot,  II.  iaA.    Bared  by  the 

Manjul*  of  Hamilton,  lb. 
Whi..s,  mention**!,  II.  h41,       **<L  Hi,  £21. 
WBiTKroHO,  CoijuRki.,  at  the  battle  of  I'restoo,  Li.  S27. 
Whitehall,  II.  604,  tos,  Mi  ud- 

Warrritxo,  Qrobob,  the  Methodist,  visit  of,  to  Scotland,  IL  PQ.1. 

&U4, 

WiDDamoTost,  Ijoro,  •  Jacobite  peer,  II.  »5g.  Mia.  Ilia  brother 
mentioned,  Hs2.    Impeachment  of,  h7s.    Release  of,  Ml. 

WiaaT,  Isle  or,  Charles  L  escapes  to,  II.  640.  641.  tkli. 

Wiqiitmar,  Grhbril,  II.  861.  fcii.  Commands  the  centre  of  the 
royal  army  at  SberilYmuIr,  h«t.  Disperses  a  Jacobite  force, 
879. 

William  tub  Coimoxrob,  Invade*  Scotland,  L  IS. 

William  11.,  surnamed  "The  Lion,"  lucceeda  to  the  throne, 
invade*  England,  and  Is  made  prisoner,  L  6JL  Surrenders 
the  Independence  of  Scotland,  lb.  Iteturn  and  marriage  uf,  filL 
Recovers  the  independence,  7JL  Misunderstanding  of,  with 
John,  IL   Marches  against  Guthred,  and  death  of,  ib. 

Wimjam  or  Oramob,  landing  of,  in  England,  II.  no.  Summon*  a 
convention,  741.  Ii  proclaimed  king,  ib.  Declaration  of,  pub- 
lish**! in  Scotland,  ?A'i.  Ills  consultation  with  a  number  of 
leading  Scotchmen,  744.  Proclamation  Issued  by,  for  pro- 
tecti'xi  of  the  episcopal  ministers,  745.  Letter  of,  to  Uie 
Scottish  esUtee,  Ufi,  Crown  of  Scotland  settled  on,  748. 
Cognation  oath  taken  by.  Hi,  Ills  views  respecting  chnrch 
government,  762.  764.  Objected  to  by  the  Cauivivtiiaus,  700, 
letters  of,  to  the  General  Assembly,  760,  IflL  Influenced  by 
Carstalrs,  760.  TH I  Frrlln^s  of,  towards  (Scottish  statesmen, 
7S2.  Instructions  of,  to  Melville  respecting  patronage,  796. 
Ilia  treatment  of  Montgomery,  120.  Implicated  in  the  mas- 
nacre  nf  Glencoc.  »Q0,  HK>,n.>tc  P.  AppcrulixUiVol.il.  HWuil- 
jii't  policy  in  regard  to  the  Darien  tchvme,  M>9.  Ills  bar- 
barous orders  respecting  Uio  Darien  colouiste,  nil.  Death 
and  rli.iracter  of,  eh. 

Wiij.iam,  Ko.i,  erection  of,  II.  792.  Mclan  of  Glencoe's  visit  to, 
7aa.  Spoil  of  Uic  Macdonalds  taken  to,  SJ1J.  Noticed,  911. 
916.  947. 

Win  it m<,  Thomas',  chaplain  to  Regent  Arran,  L  660. 
Wiu  i, ms.  Aii'  ifittsnor,  II.  604. 

Wii.i.is,  Gkmkral,  ii.  mm.     Attacks  Uie  rebels  at  Preston,  BILL 

Grants  terms  to  them,  ssa. 
Wiu  o  k,  Joirx,  a  Reformer,  L  »38.    At  Uie  death  of  the  queen- 

regent.  £1L    N'ticed,  6,s2.  6*4,  6B7.  6i>[l. 
Wiurnsi,  a  arrvant  i>f  litjlhwi-ll,  stiarc  of.  In  the  murder  of  Damley, 

II,  46,  UL    Sent  to  the  Castle  of  llennltage,  id. 
WilmurTTIeiismk,  at  the  rescue  of  the  king  fn>m  Gowrle,  II.  .t»7. 
Wiiaom,  M»boakkt,  aScotlUb  martyr,  II.  122* 


Wiijos,  a  sninpplcr,  the  caoee  of  the  Porteoot  mob,  li.  tifi. 
WosoR,  WtixuM,  one  of  the  first  Becedera,  ii.  697,  m>  ^  903, 
sua. 

Wiusor,  Florrsjcb.  [S*e  Volcsejict  FioRRimjitw  ] 

Wiltok,  Lord  Grbt  pb,  conspiracy  of,  II.  AOL   Ills  trial  and  con. 

detonation,  ib.   Pardon  of,  402. 
WtntiXD,  an  adventurer.  Invades  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  L  S3. 

Imprisoned,  &4V 

WnroaoB,  oooncll  of  officers  held  at,  ii.  JUL  Charles  L  brought 
to,  SAL 

Wikk,  adulteration  of,  L  377. 

Wiskaji,  Jour,  sub-prior  of  St.  Andrews,  L  <&L   Apjxtlnted  su- 
perintendent of  Fife,  090;  II.  267. 
WISH  AM,  OborOS,  of  Ltbcrtou,  his  leal  in  the  cause  of  Covenanters, 

II.  663. 

Wirram,  Major.,  one  of  the  persecutors  of  the  covenanters,  II.  7JBL 
Wnrroti.  Earl  or.  a  Jacobite  peer.  IL  869,  fcf.o.  *c  l .  *6b,  Impeach- 
ment of,  874.    Defence  of,  R7e.    Esca|>e  and  fate  of,  Ib. 
WtittRT,  Nikian,  a  learned  Scotchman,  II.       w<j.  31 iia. 
WlsUAST,  RoBrrt,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  L  U6,  LLiL  LflS, 
Wish  art,  Gloaot,  the  martyr,  L  UtL.  Character  and  conduct  of, 
GUI.    Capture,  trial,  and  martyrdom  of,  hot.  n>5.  Attempts 
made  to  defame  his  character,  cn7. 
WmiMrT,  Dr.,  biographer  of  Montrose,  LL  S2L  Narrative  of,  fiU. 

WtsasRT,  PRIRCtraL,  ii.  I*  J 1 . 

Witch  is,  proceedings  against,  il.  340,  341.  372.    Trial  and  ex- 
ecution of,  II.  »5H— W9.    Repeal  of  laws  against,  SSJL 
Wi  i  ham,  GuRt-RAL,  at  BhcruTmulr,  II.  HAL 

WmiBMER,  Clocd  or,  quoted,  it.  716^  717,  730,  731,  Mia.  M7,  Ap- 

ItendU  L.  to  vol.  11. 
Wodrow,  quoted,  II.  CbL  6K,  710,  l^f),  TJiS,  726,  Apjiendix  L.  to 

T0l.  II. 

WoosK,  Coi/irbi.,  gallant  exploits  and  death  of,  II.  674. 

Wot-r,  of  Badenoch.  [See  Hcchar.] 

Wood,  Jodm,  secretary  of  Regent  Moray,  L  98. 

Woot>,  Bir  Autwiiw,  the  celebrated  admiral,  L  3&3.   Exploits  of, 

378.  3jfiL 
Wokckstar,  Marquu  or,  LL  c.i. 

Worcmtbr,  Uattlc  or,  and  victory  of  Cromwell,  II.  A22. 
WomTuus,  Bcors,  quoted,  ii.  729,  730.  iwu. 
Wottor,  Sir  Eoward,  English  ambassador,  II.  206—211. 
Wixn,  Ukshy,  takes  part  In  the  battle  of  Clan  Chattaa  and  Clan 
Kay,  L  U9,  2SJL 

Wtbtor,  ARbRMw,  author  of  the  "  Cronykll  of  Scotland,"  noticed, 
and  his  work  described,  L  896. 


X 

XanrroHOR.  Bisbop  or,  L  2B2. 
XtlsiTOROR,  Cocntt  or,  L  HA 
Xiruiuxa,  quoted,  L  LL.  li 


Y. 

YaMiTiR,  Lord,  L  ill 

Yiu>txr,  Ixian,  L  6IOj  II.  23L 

Yrtuulm,  muster  of  the  8c»ts  at,  L  'AIL 

York,  L  44",  JAB.    Blcge  of,  II.  fiLL 

Yorb,  Am-liRLiHor  or,  L  361L 

York,  Ik-be  or,  expedition  of,  L  344. 

Yoke,  Luex  or.  II.  710-720.   [.%*  James  VII.] 

York  ltt-ujn<ioa  t.'osU-aRl,  IL  &k2. 

Yohustm,  L  344. 

Yii  x,  or  Christmas,  observance  of,  L  Hi;  ii-  222* 


Zeai  imp,  L  262. 

ZOVCUE,  WllXJAM  le.l.  LftL 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  L,  page  224.  2nd  ool.,  sentence,  "  In  addition,''  Ac  .  dtlt  last  clause. 

„        „   2'W.  1st    „     Hue  James  read  David. 

>•        ■>   325,2nd  „      „  4».  ..    Isabella  read  Margaret. 

>.       i,  403.  1st   „    side  note,/or  Owen  read  Arran. 

,,        t<   41b.  1st   „    line  29.  side-note,  for  Arran  read  Angus. 

„        „   440.  1st   „      „  62.  for  Fathhead  read  Parkhrad. 

„        „   443.  2nd  „      „  39,  „   Henderson  read  llenderland. 

„        „   613.  1st   „    lines  Li  and  31.  for  Gray  read  Grey. 
Vol.  II.,  „    269.  2nd   „     line  23,/or  Andrews  read  8L  Andrew's, 

,,        ,,   669,  1st  „    third  slile-note./or  retraction  read  retractation. 

„       „  C91.  1st  „   line  43,  thiitl  slde-note./or  vicars  and  read  preibytertan. 
Index,     „    9»9.  1st   ,,    Abbot  of  Unreason,  add  506.  620. 

„         „   9«9, 1st  „   for  Ahoy,  raid  of,  L  2bl  read  Abbev,  raid  of,  II.  ili 

,i         ».   2£L  ut  »   iMtrt  Crawford.  Earls  of,  L  239,  2*fi,  2^7,  S25,  xn,  nr. 2.  :u:5. 

40s,  422.         ZM-  II.  MS,  tyt,  l>4,  1>7,  213,  214,  X^T, 
6Hff.  f. '.»-•,  7  7  7.  7W 
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